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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Aucust 19, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rabbi Louis Eliezer Wolfish, Northeast 
Jewish Center, Yonkers, N.Y., offered the 
following prayer: 
pa Wan 


Our Heavenly Father, we seek Thy 
blessing and guidance in these serious 
and soul-stirring times, when freedom 
loving America, which is founded upon 
liberty and justice for all, is being threat- 
ened by the onslaught of godless, ruth- 
less, and unprincipled aggressors. 

While we must develop superior mili- 
tary might, we must also be filled with 
Thy Holy Spirit to preserve the superior- 
ity of our democratic way of living. 

Endow them with understanding to 
guide America to continue to be a citadel 
of freedom and ray of light and hope to 
all those who are now living in darkness. 

Hasten the day when universal peace 
will prevail throughout the world with 
freedom and justice for all. 

Behold how goodly and how pleasant, 
when brethren dwell together. 

Our Father in Heaven, we ask Thy 
blessing upon these Members of our Con- 
gress assembled to deliberate and decide 
the welfare of all the American people. 
May they successfully carry the awe- 
some responsibilities they have freely as- 
sumed in this most scientifically ad- 
et and perilous generation in his- 

ry. 

Grant us Thy inspiration as we seek 
the solution to political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems; to eradicate prejudice, 
hatred, suffering, racial tension, hunger, 
armed conflict, and oppression; to 
achieve lasting peace and brotherly love. 

Teach us, O God, to ever appreciate 
the priceless heritage of freedom en- 
dowed us by our forefathers. From the 
immortal words of the first emancipator, 
Moses, “Let my people go,” to the biblical 
command, “Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land and to ali the inhabitants there- 
of,” from the historic demand of Patrick 
Henry, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” to the declaration “that all men 
are created equal,” to this very day men 
have never ceased yearning and dying, 
for liberty. 

May mankind soon usher in the long- 
awaited millennium when the rays of 
freedom shall enlighten the world, when 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
shall be the irrevocable right of all men 
for all times. 

Av Horachamim Shochen Bamromin. 
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God of mercy, who dwellest on high: In 
Thy fatherly care do we place our faith 
and our trust. Unto Thee our eyes are 
turned in humble supplication, and unto 
Thee our hearts are grateful for the 
abundance of blessings that Thou dost 
bestow upon us citizens of this great de- 
mocracy. 

Help us, O Heavenly Father, never to 
become casual, or to lose our sensibility, 
consciousness, and appreciation of Thy 
grace in permitting us to live and toil in 
a free and unshackled society. No 
greater gift can man ask; no greater gift 
can man receive. 

O gracious Father, verily it was Thou 
who didst inspire man and give him the 
superlative intellect to solve the awesome 
mysteries in realms on high and in the 
areas beyond the horizon. 

At the same time, we implore Thee to 
stir and move us to search for answers in 
the innermost recesses of our hearts, so 
that we may ferret out all vestiges of in- 
human discriminations and unspeakable 
cruelties that are untenable in this ad- 
vanced stage of civilization. 

Finally, we ask Thy blessings upon the 
President and the Vice President of these 
United States, and upon our legislators. 
Concretize their aspirations to eradicate 
poverty and disease from this Nation of 
plenty. Crystallize their hopes for a 
tolerant society. Answer their prayers 
that accompany their efforts to bring 
serenity, sobriety, and peace to a con- 
fused and despairing world. 

All this we ask in Thy name, O Thou 
who art above us. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 1481. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Donovan C. Moffett; 

H.R. 1763. An act to amend section 1825 
of title 28 of the United States Code to au- 
thorize the payment of witness’ fees in habeas 
corpus cases and in proceedings to vacate 
sentence under section 2255 of title 28 for 
persons who are authorized to proceed in 
forma pauperis; 

H.R. 3750. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals; 

H.R. 3990. An act to amend section 1871 
of title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the per diem and subsistence, and limit mile- 
age allowances of grand and petit jurors; 


H.R. 3992. An act to amend section 753(f) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
transcripts furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts; 

H.R. 3997. An act to amend section 753(b) 
of title 28, United States Code, to provide 
for the recording of proceedings in the United 
States district courts by means of electronic 
sound recording as well as by shorthand or 
mechanical means; 

H.R. 4719. An act for the relief of Josephine 
C. Rumley, administratrix of the estate of 
George S. Rumley; and 

H.R. 5497. An act to amend paragraphs b 
and c of section 14 of the Bankruptcy Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 4465. An act to enact part III of the 
District of Columbia Code, entitled “De- 
cedents’ Estates and Fiduciary Relations,” 
codifying the general and permanent laws 
relating to decedents’ estates and fiduciary 
relations in the District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 6964. An act to amend section 4082 
of title 18, United States Code, to facilitate 
the rehabilitation of persons convicted of 
offenses against the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S.993. An act for the relief of Dr. Oscar 
Valdes Cruz; 

S. 1154. An act to incorporate the Ameri- 
can Academy of Actuaries; 

S. 1587. An act to amend the Tucker Act 
to increase from $10,000 to $50,000 the limi- 
tation on the jurisdiction of the U.S. district 
courts in suits against the United States for 
breach of contract or for compensation; 

S. 1701. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
M. Quintero; 

S. 1802. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Raul C. Soler y Rodriguez, and his wife 
Gladis B. Pumariega de Soler; 

S. 1945. An act for the relief of Dr. Esther 
Yolanda Lauzardo; 

S. 2420. An act to provide continuing au- 
thority for the protection of former Presi- 
dents and their wives or widows, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to authorize 
funds for the Commission of Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice and the 
District of Columbia Commission on Crime 
and Law Enforcement. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5401) entitled “An Act to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes.” 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR 
AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr.DENTON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Fogarty], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Appropriations have 
until midnight to file a report, including 
minority views, on the bill making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing that this bill will be called up for 
action on Tuesday? 

Mr. DENTON. That is what I under- 
stand. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD reserved all points of order. 


EXTENSION OF SUSPENSION OF 
DUTIES ON CERTAIN CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS OF YARN OF SILK 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5768) to 
extend for an additional temporary pe- 
riod the existing suspension of duties on 
certain classifications of yarn of silk, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and ask 
for a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MILLs, 
Kine of California, Boccs, KEOGH, 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, Curtis, and UTT. 


TO CORRECT CERTAIN ERRORS IN 
TARIFF SCHEDULES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, Iask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 7969) to correct cer- 
tain errors in the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MILLS, 
Kine of California, Bocos, KEOGH, 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, Curtis, and UTT. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING TO A DE- 
PENDENT OF MEMBER OF ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5519) to 
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amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize language training to be given 
to a dependent of a member of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps under 
certain circumstances, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out all after States“ 
down to and including duty“ in line 11. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts if this has been cleared with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. It has been cleared. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AMEND THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. DELANEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 533, Rept. No. 
812), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 2580) 
to amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and for other purposes, After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed five hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the Committee on the Judiciary now in the 
bill and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committec of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
7750) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 811) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7750) to amend further the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: That this Act may be cited as the 
“Foreign Assistance Act of 1965”. 


“PART I 
“Chapter 1—Policy 


“Sec. 101. Section 102 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the statement of policy, is amended 
as follows: 

“(a) Strike out the last sentence in the 
seventh paragraph and substitute the fol- 
lowing: ‘It is the sense of the Congress that 
in furnishing assistance under this part ex- 
cess personal property shall be utilized 
wherever practicable in lieu of the procure- 
ment of new items for United States-assisted 
projects and programs. It is the further 
sense of the Congress that assistance under 
this part shall be complemented by the fur- 
nishing under any other Act of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities and by disposal of ex- 
cess property under this and other Acts.’ 

“(b) Add at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

It is the sense of the Congress that as- 
sistance under this or any other Act to any 
foreign country which hereafter permits, or 
fails to take adequate measures to prevent, 
the damage or destruction by mob action of 
United States property within such country, 
should be terminated and should not be 
resumed until the President determines that 
appropriate measures have been taken by 
such country to prevent a recurrence there- 
of.’ 

“Chapter 2—Development assistance 
“Title I—Development Loan Fund 

“Sec. 102. Title I of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the Development 
Loan Fund, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Amend section 205, which relates to 
the use of the facilities of the International 
Development Association, to read as follows: 

“ ‘SEC. 205. USE OF INTERNATIONAL LENDING 
ORGANIZATIONS.—In order to serve the pur- 
poses of this title and the policy contained in 
section 619, the President, after consideration 
of the extent of additional participation by 
other countries, may make available, in addi- 
tion to any other funds available for such 
purposes, on such terms and conditions as 
he determines, not to exceed 15 per centum of 
the funds made available for this title to the 
International Development Association, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, or the International Finance 
Corporation for use pursuant to the laws gov- 
erning United States participation in such in- 
stitutions, if any, and the governing statutes 
thereof and without regard to section 201 or 
any other requirements of this or any other 
Act.’ 

“(b) Add the following new section: 

“‘Sec. 206. REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
Arrica.—The President is requested to seek 
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and to take appropriate action, in coopera- 
tion and consultation with African and other 
interested nations and with international de- 
velopment organizations, to further and as- 
sist in the advancement of African regional 
development institutions, including the Afri- 
can Development Bank, with the view toward 
promoting African economic development.” 


“Title II— Technical Cooperation and Devel- 
opment Grants 


“Sec. 103. Title II of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to technical cooper- 
ation and development grants, is amended as 
follows: 

“(a) Amend section 212, which relates to 
authorization, by striking out ‘1965’ and 
*$215,000,000’ and substituting 1966“ and 
*$210,000,000’, respectively. 

“(b) Amend section 214, which relates to 
American schools and hospitals abroad, as 
follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (b) by striking out 
‘treatment, education,’ and substituting ‘edu- 
cation’. 

“(2) Amend subsection (c) by striking out 
1965, $18,000,000" and substituting ‘1966, 
$7,000,000’. 

“Title 1I—Investment Guaranties 


“Sec. 104. Title III of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
anties, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Amend section 221(b), which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

“(1) Amend the introductory clause to 
read as follows: 

„) The President may issue guaranties 
to eligible United States investors—’. 

“(2) In paragraph (1), strike out ‘$2,500,- 
000,000’ and substitute ‘$5,000,000,000’. 

“(3) Amend paragraph (2) as follows: 

“(A) In the first proviso, strike out ‘, and 
no such guaranty in the case of a loan shall 
exceed $25,000,000 and no other such guar- 
anty shall exceed $10,000,000". 

“(B) In the third proviso, immediately 
after ‘$300,000,000’ insert the following: 
and guaranties issued under this paragraph 
(2) for other than housing projects similar 
to those insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, shall not exceed $175,000,000’. 

“(C) In the fourth proviso, strike out 
*1966’ and substitute ‘1967’. 

“(b) Amend section 221(c), which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

“(1) Strike out ‘actual earnings or profits’ 
and substitute ‘earnings or profits actually 
accrued’. 

“(2) Immediately after ‘guaranty’ the 
third time it appears, insert ‘of an equity 
investment’. 

“(c) Amend section 222(b), which relates 
to general provisions, by inserting after ‘(ex- 
clusive of informational media guaranties), 
the words ‘and to pay the costs of investigat- 
ing and adjusting (including costs of arbi- 
tration) claims under such guaranties,’. 

(d) Amend section 223, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (a), strike out ‘and’ at 
the end thereof and in subsection (b) strike 
out the period and substitute ‘; and’. 

(2) Add the following new subsection 
(c): 
e) the term “eligible United States in- 
vestors” means United States citizens, or 
corporations, partnerships, or other associa- 
tions created under the laws of the United 
States or any State or territory and sub- 
Stantially beneficially owned by United 
States citizens, as well as foreign corpora- 
tions, partnerships, or other associations 
wholly owned by one or more such United 
States citizens, corporations, partnerships, or 
other associations: Provided, That, the eligi- 
bility of a foreign corporation shall be deter- 
mined without regard to any shares, in 
aggregate less than 5 per centum of the total 
of issued and subscribed share capital, re- 
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quired by law to be held by persons other 
than the United States owners.’ 

“(e) Amend section 224, which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries, to read as follows: 

“SEC. 224. HOUSING PROJECTS IN LATIN 
AMERICAN CoUNTRIES.—(a) It is the sense of 
Congress that in order to stimulate private 
home ownership and assist in the develop- 
ment of stable economies in Latin America, 
the authority conferred by this section 
should be utilized for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the development in the American 
Republics of self-liquidating pilot housing 
projects, the development of institutions en- 
gaged in Alliance for Progress programs, in- 
cluding cooperatives, free labor unions, sav- 
ings and loan type institutions, and other 
private enterprise programs in Latin Amer- 
ica engaged directly or indirectly in the 
financing of home mortgages, the construc- 
tion of homes for lower income persons and 
families, the increased mobilization of sav- 
ings and the improvement of housing condi- 
tions in Latin America. 

“'(b) To carry out the purposes of sub- 
section (a), the President is authorized to 
issue guaranties, on such terms and condi- 
tions as he shall determine, to eligible United 
States investors as defined in section 223 
assuring against loss of loan investments 
made by such investors in— 

“*(1) pilot or demonstration private hous- 
ing projects in Latin America of types similar 
to those insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and suitable for conditions in 
Latin America; 

2) credit institutions in Latin America 
engaged directly or indirectly in the financ- 
ing of home mortagages, such as savings and 
loan institutions and other qualified invest- 
ment enterprises; 

“*(3) housing projects in Latin America 
for lower income families and persons, which 
projects shall be constructed in accordance 
with maximum unit costs established by the 
President for families and persons whose in- 
comes meet the limitations prescribed by the 
President; 

“*(4) housing projects in Latin America 
which will promote the development of insti- 
tutions important to the success of the Al- 
liance for Progress, such as free labor unions, 
cooperatives, and other private enterprise 

rograms; or 

“*(5) housing projects in Latin America 
25 per centum or more of the aggregate of 
the mortgage financing for which is made 
available from sources within Latin America 
and is not derived from sources outside Latin 
America, which projects shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, have a unit cost of 
not more than $6,500. 

„s The total face amount of guaranties 
issued under this section outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $400,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That no payment may be made under 
this section for any loss arising out of fraud 
or misconduct for which the investor is re- 
sponsible: Provided further, That this au- 
thority shall continue until June 30, 1967.’ 

“Title VI—Alliance for Progress 

“Sec. 105. Section 252 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the Alliance for Progress, is amended 
by inserting immediately after ‘fiscal year 
1965’ the following: ‘and $75,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1966’. 

“Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 

“Sec. 106. Chapter 3 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to international organizations 
and programs, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 301(c), which relates 
to assistance for Palestine refugees in the 
Near East, by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘Contributions by the United 
States to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East for the calendar year 1966 shall 
not exceed $15,200,000.’ 
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“(b) Amend section 302, which relates 
to authorization, by striking out ‘1965’ and 
8134, 272,400“ and substituting 1966“ and 
*$144,755,000’, respectively. 


“Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 


“Sec. 107. Section 402 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to supporting assistance, is amended 
by striking out in the first sentence ‘1965’ 
and ‘$405,000,000’ and substituting ‘1966’ and 
*$369,200,000’, respectively. 

“Chapter 5—Contingency fund 

“Sec. 108. Section 451 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the contingency fund, is amended 
as follows: 

“(a) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

“(1) Strike out ‘1965’ and ‘$150,000,000’ 
and substitute ‘1966’ and ‘$50,000,000’, re- 
spectively. 

“(2) Add the following new sentence: ‘In 
addition, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for use in south- 
east Asia such sums, not to exceed $89,000,- 
000, as may be necessary in the fiscal year 
1966 for programs authorized by parts I and 
II of this Act.“ 

“(b) Amend subsection (b) by striking 
out ‘this section’ and substituting ‘the first 
sentence of subsection (a)’. 


“PART II 
“Chapter 2—Military assistance 


“Sec. 201. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Amend section 503(b), which relates 
to general authority, by striking out the 
words ‘in foreign countries’. 

“(b) Amend section 504, which relates to 
authorization, by striking out 1965“ and 
*$1,055,000,000° in the first sentence and sub- 
stituting 1966’ and ‘$1,170,000,000', 
respectively. 

“(c) Amend section 505, which relates to 
utilization of assistance, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (a), strike out the 
colon and add the following: ‘, or for the 
purpose of assisting foreign military forces 
in less developed friendly countries (or the 
voluntary efforts of personnel of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in such coun- 
tries) to construct public works and to en- 
gage in other activities helpful to the 
economic and social development of such 
friendly countries. It is the sense of the 
Congress that such foreign military forces 
should not be maintained or established 
solely for civic action activities and that 
such civic action activities not significantly 
detract from the capability of the military 
forces to perform their military missions and 
be coordinated with and form part of the 
total economic and social development ef- 
fort.’ 

“(2) Strike out subsection (b) and re- 
designate the proviso of subsection (a) as 
subsection (b). 

“(3) In redesignated subsection (b), strike 
out ‘Provided, That except’ and substitute 
‘Except’; strike out or (2) and substitute 
„ or (2) for civic action assistance, or (3)’. 

“(d) Amend section 507, which relates to 
sales, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (a), insert the follow- 
ing new sentence between the second and 
third sentences: ‘Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 644 (m) (2), nonexcess de- 
fense articles may be sold under this sub- 
section at the standard price in effect at 
the time such articles are offered for sale to 
the purchasing country or international or- 
ganization.’ 

“(2) In subsection (b). strike out the 
period at the end of the first proviso, sub- 
stitute a colon and add the following: ‘Pro- 
vided further, That the President may, when 
he determines it to be in the national inter- 
est, enter into sales agreements with purchas- 
ing countries or international organizations 
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which fix prices to be paid by the pur- 

countries or international organiza- 
tions for the defense articles or defense serv- 
ices ordered. Funds available under this 
part for financing sales shall be used to re- 
imburse the applicable appropriations in the 
amounts required by the contracts which 
exceed the price so fixed, except that such 
reimbursement shall not be required upon 
determination by the President that the con- 
tinued production of the defense article be- 
ing sold is advantageous to the Armed Forces 
of the United States. Payments by purchas- 
ing countries or international organizations 
which exceed the amounts required by such 
contracts shall be credited to the account 
established under section 508. To the maxi- 
mum extent possible, prices fixed under any 
such sales agreement shall be sufficient to 
reimburse the United States for the cost of 
the defense articles or defense services 
ordered. The President shall submit to the 
Congress promptly a detailed report concern- 
ing any fixed-price sales agreement under 
which the aggregate cost to the United States 
exceeds the aggregate amount required to be 
paid by the purchasing country or interna- 
tional organization.’ 

“(e) Amend section 508, which relates to 
reimbursement as follows: 

“(1) After ‘this part’ the first time it ap- 
pears, insert ‘have been or’. 

“(2) After ‘United States Government,’ 
the first time it appears insert ‘receipts re- 
ceived from the disposition of evidences of 
indebtedness and charges (including fees 
and premiums) or interest collected’. 

“(3) Strike out ‘the current applicable 
appropriation’ and substitute ‘a separate 
fund account’. 

“(4) Strike out ‘furnishing further mili- 
tary assistance on cash or credit terms’ and 
substitute ‘financing sales and guaranties, 
including the overhead costs thereof’. 

“(f) Amend section 509(b), which relates 
to exchanges and guaranties, by inserting 
(excluding contracts with any agency of 
the United States Government)’ in the sec- 
ond sentence between the last word thereof 
and the period. 

“(g) Amend section 510(a), which relates 
to special authority, as follows: 

“(1) In the first sentence strike out ‘1965’ 
and substitute ‘1966’. 

“(2) In the second sentence, strike out 
*1965’ and substitute ‘1966’. 

“(h) Amend section 511, which relates to 
restrictions on military aid to Latin America, 
as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (a), strike out ‘a part 
may be used during each fiscal year for as- 
sistance in implementing a feasible plan for 
regional defense’, and insert ‘$25,000,000 may 
be used for assistance on a cost-sharing basis 
to an inter-American military force under 
the control of the Organization of American 
States’; and amend the proviso to read as 
follows: ‘: Provided, That the cost of defense 
articles supplied for use by elements of the 
Inter-American Peace Force in the Domini- 
can Republic shall not be charged against 
the $55,000,000 limitation provided by this 
subsection’. 

“(2) Amend subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

„b) To the maximum extent feasible, 
military assistance shall be furnished to 
American Republics in accordance with joint 
plans (including joint plans relating to in- 
ternal security problems) approved by the 
Organization of American States. The Pres- 
ident shall submit semiannual reports to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate on the implementation of this 
subsection.’ 

“(i) Amend section 512, which relates to 
restrictions on military aid to Africa, as 
follows: 

“(1) Strike out ‘programs described in 
section 505(b) of this chapter’ and substi- 
tute ‘civic action requirements’. 
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“(2) Strike out 1965“ and substitute 
*1966". 
“PART III 
“Chapter 1—General provisions 

“Sec. 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Amend section 605, which relates to 
retention and use of items, as follows: 

“(1) In the section heading strike out 
‘Irems’ and substitute ‘CERTAIN ITEMS AND 
FUNDS’. 

“(2) Add the following new subsections: 

„e) Funds realized as a result of any 
failure of a transaction financed under au- 
thority of part I of this Act to conform to 
the requirements of this Act, or to applicable 
rules and regulations of the United States 
Government, or to the terms of any agree- 
ment or contract entered into under author- 
ity of part I of this Act, shall revert to the 
respective appropriation, fund, or account 
used to finance such transaction or to the ap- 
propriation, fund, or account currently avail- 
able for the same general purpose. 

dd) Funds realized by the United States 
Government from the sale, transfer, or dis- 
posal of defense articles returned to the 
United States Government by a recipient 
country or international organization as no 
longer needed for the purpose for which 
furnished shall be credited to the respective 
appropriation, fund, or account used to pro- 
cure such defense articles or to the appropri- 
ation, fund, or account currently available 
for the same general purpose.“ 

“(b) Amend section 612, which relates to 
use of foreign currencies, by redesignating 
subsection (c) as subsection (b), and by 
striking out the first sentence of the second 
paragraph of such subsection and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

The President shall take all appropri- 
ate steps to assure that, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, United States-owned foreign 
currencies are utilized in lieu of dollars. 
Dollar funds made available pursuant to this 
Act shall not be expended for goods and 
services when United States-owned foreign 
currencies are available for such purposes 
unless the administrative official approving 
the voucher certifies as to the reason for the 
use of dollars in each case.’ 

“(c) Amend section 613, which relates to 
foreign currencies, as follows: 

“(1) Strike out the section heading and 
substitute the following: ‘ACCOUNTING, VAL- 
UATION, REPORTING, AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES’. 

“(2) Add the following new subsection: 

d) In cases where assistance is to be 
furnished to any recipient country in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this or any other 
Act on a basis which will result in the ac- 
crual of foreign currency proceeds to the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall issue regulations requiring that agree- 
ments, in respect of such assistance, include 
provisions for the receipt of interest in- 
come on the foreign currency proceeds de- 
posited in authorized depositaries: Provided, 
That whenever the Secretary of State deter- 
mines it not to be in the national interest 
to conclude arrangements for the receipt of 
interest income he may waive the require- 
ment thereof: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of State, or his delegate, shall 
promptly make a complete report to the 
Congress on each such determination and 
the reasons therefor.’ 

“(d) Amend section 620, which relates to 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance to 
Cuba and certain other countries, as follows: 

1) Amend the section heading to read 
as follows: ‘PROHIBITIONS AGAINST FURNISH- 
ING ASSISTANCE.—’. 

“(2) Amend subsection (e)(2), which re- 
lates to the act of state doctrine, by in- 
serting after the words ‘other right’ each 
time they appear the words ‘to property’, and 
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by striking out ‘, or (3) in any case in which 


the 
uary 1, 1966’. 

“(3) In section 620(1), which relates to the 
prohibition against furnishing assistance to 
countries which fail to enter into agreements 
to institute the investment guaranty pro- 
gram and providing protection against cer- 
tain risks, strike out December 31, 1965’ and 
substitute ‘December 31, 1966’. 

“(4) At the end of such section 620, add 
the following new subsections: 

n) In view of the aggression of North 
Vietnam, the President shall consider deny- 
ing assistance under this Act to any coun- 
try which has failed to take appropriate 
steps, nct later than sixty days after the date 
of enactment of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1965— 

“*(A) to prevent ships or aircraft under 
its registry from transporting to North Viet- 
nam— 

“*(i) any items of economic assistance, 

n) any items which are, for the purposes 
of title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, or items of pri- 
mary strategic significance used in the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, or 

1) any other equipment, materials, or 
commodities; and 

„B) to prevent ships or aircraft under 
its registry from transporting any equip- 
ment, materials, or commodities from North 
Vietnam. 

“*(o) In determining whether or not to 
furnish assistance under this Act, consider- 
ation shall be given to excluding from such 
assistance any country which hereafter 
seizes, or imposes any penalty or sanction 
against, any United States fishing vessel on 
account of its fishing activities in inter- 
national waters. The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not be applicable in any case 
governed by international agreement to 
which the United States is a party.’ 

“Chapter 2—Administrative provisions 

“Sec. 302. Chapter 2 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

“(a) Amend section 622, which relates to 
coordination with foreign policy, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b), immediately after 
‘military assistance’ insert ‘(including any 
civic action and sales program)’. 

“(2) In subsection (c), immediately after 
military assistance program’ insert ‘(includ- 
ing any civic action and sales program)’. 

“(b) Amend section 624, which relates to 
statutory officers, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b), strike out ‘para- 
graph (3) of’ and ‘of the officers provided 
for in paragraphs (1) and (2) of that sub- 
section’, and substitute for the latter ‘of one 
or more of said officers’. 

“(2) In subsection (d), strike out ‘Public 
Law 86-735“ wherever it appears and substi- 
tute ‘the Latin American Development Act, 
as amended’. 

“(c) Amend section 625(d), which relates 
to the employment of personnel, by striking 
out ‘twenty’ in paragraph (2) and substitut- 
ing ‘forty’. 

“(d) Amend section 626, which relates to 
experts, consultants, and retired officers, by 
redesignating subsection (d) as subsec- 
tion (c). $ 

“(e) Amend section 630, which relates to 
terms of detail or assignment, by inserting 
‘benefits’ after ‘travel expenses, in para- 
graphs (2) and (4). 

“(f) Amend section 631, which relates to 
missions and staffs abroad, by adding the 
following new subsection: 

„d) Wherever practicable, especially in 
the case of the smaller programs, assistance 
under this Act shall be administered under 
the direction of the Chief of the United 
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States Diplomatic Mission by the principal 
economic officer of the mission in the case 
of assistance under part I, and b> the senior 
military officer of the mission in the case of 
assistance under part II.“ 

“(g) Amend section 635(g), which relates 
to Ae authorities, by inserting and sales’ 
after ‘loans’ in the introductory clause. 

“(h) Amend section 636, which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (e), strike out ‘section 
2 of the Act of July 31, 1894, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 62)’ and substitute ‘section 301 of 
the Dual Compensation Act (5 U.S.C. 3105)’. 

“(2) In subsection (f), strike out ‘Act to 
provide for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes’ and substitute 
Latin American Development Act, as 
amended’. 

„) Amend section 637(a), which relates 
to administrative expenses, by striking out 
‘1965’ and 852,500,000“ and substituting 
1966“ and ‘$54,240,000’, respectively. 

“(j) Amend section 638 which relates to 
Peace Corps assistance, by striking out all be- 
ginning with ‘; or famine’ and substituting 
a period. 

“(k) Add the following new sections: 

“ ‘Sec. 639. FAMINE AND RELIEF.— 
No provision of this Act shall be construed 
to prohibit assistance to any country for 
famine or disaster relief. 

“Sec. 640. Mmrrany Sates.—Except as 
otherwise provided in part II of this Act, no 
provision of this Act shall be construed to 
prohibit the sale, exchange, or the guaranty 
of a sale, of defense articles or defense serv- 
ices to any friendly country or international 
organization if the President shall have 
found, pursuant to section 503, that the as- 
sisting of such country or organization will 
strengthen the security of the United States 
and promote world peace.’ 

“Chapter 3—Miscellaneous provisions 

“Sec. 303. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

“(a) Amend section 642(a)(2), which re- 
lates to statutes repealed, by striking out 
143.“ and all beginning with ‘; Provided,’ 
up to the semicolon. 

“(b) Amend section 644, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (g), insert ‘, and not 
procured in anticipation of military assist- 
ance or sales requirements, or pursuant to a 
military assistance or sales order,’ after 
‘United States Government’ and strike out 
‘as grant assistance’. 

“(2) In subsection (m)(2), strike out 
‘Such price shall be the same standard price’ 
and substitute ‘Such standard price shall be 
the same price (including authorized re- 
duced prices) ’. 

“(3) Amend the paragraph following the 
numbered paragraph (3) in subsection (m) 
as follows: 

(A) In the first sentence, insert ‘and sales’ 
after ‘Military assistance’. 

“(B) In the second proviso, strike out 
by the military assistance p 

“(c) Amend section 645, which relates to 
unexpended balances, by striking out Pub- 
lic Law 86-735“ and substituting ‘the Latin 
American Development Act, as amended,’. 

“(d) At the end thereof add the following 
new section: 

So. 649. LIMITATION ON AGGREGATE AU- 
THORIZATION FOR USE IN FISCAL YEAR 1966.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, the aggregate of the total amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for use during 
the fiscal year 1966 for furnishing assistance 
and for administrative expenses under this 
Act shall not exceed $3,360,000,000.’ 
“Chapter Amendment to the Agricultural 

gs Development and Assistance Act of 

“Sec. 401. Section 107 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
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1954 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

No sale under title I of this Act shall 
be made to the United Arab Republic unless 
the President determines that such sale is 
essential to the national interest of the 
United States. No such sale shall be based 
on the requirements of the United Arab 
Republic for more than one fiscal year. The 
President shall keep the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives fully and currently 
informed with respect to sales made to the 
United Arab Republic under title I of this 
Act?” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

THOMAS E. MORGAN, 

EDNA F, KELLY, 

WAYNE L. HAYS, 

BARRATT O'HARA, 

W. S. MAILLIARD, 

PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
By J. W. F. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
By J. W. F. 
Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
GEORGE AIKEN, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
By B. B. H. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7750) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text. 

The committee of conference recommends 
that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment, which is a substitute for both 
the text of the House bill and the text of the 
Senate amendment, and that the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Except for clerical and minor drafting 
changes, the differences between the House 
bill and the substitute agreed to in con- 
ference are noted below. 

AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS 

The following table shows the differences 
between the House bill and the Senate 
amendment, the sums agreed to by the com- 
mittee of conference and the administration 
appropriation request for programs author- 
ized in this bill and in existing law: 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1965 (fiscal year 1966) 


Un thousands] 
u) (2) (3) (4) (2) and (4) | (8) and (4) 
Executive Adjustment) Adjustment 
8 House Senate Conference] against ainst 
ation 
request 
Development Loan Fund 1 $780, 250 (©) 10) 
Technical cooperation and develop- 
ment grants. ..........-...--.......- 210, 000 $210, 000 $210, 000 
For southeast Asia *_...__..._.....- 3 9, 000 02 29,000 
American schools and hospitals abroad. 7,000 7,000 9, 000 
Alliance for Pr 580, 125 (9) 
Grants (85, 000) (85, 000) (70, 000) 
International organiza 
—j—.— 145, 555 144, 755 146, 455 
Suppo 369, 200 369, 200 350, 000 
‘or 8 Asia 2 2 80, 000 (Q) 280, 000 
Sag nme indir 50, 000 2 50, 000 50, 000 
pecial 3 for southeast 
Aa O 0 
000 | 1,170,000 | 1, 170, 000 
240 53, 55, 240 
100 () (9) 
2,004,195 | 2,079, 695 


1 Existing law authorizes an appre 
amounts authorized for fiscal years 1 


Asia of such sums as may be necessary in 


contingency fund, The Senate amendment ant added $9,000,000 to the authorization for technical 
„000 to the authorization for mipporting assistance to reflect the Lapin request of $89,000,000 
a special authorization of $89,000, 


880, 
southeast Asia. The conferees agreed to 
gency fund. 

Existing law authorizes an 


propras 
qera an appropriation of £ $580125 Neither the 


tion of $1,500,000,000 for fiscal 
. The Executive request 


2 The House bill contained an peat Ei Pir PeT for an 5 ſor military and 98 


— —— 1966, plus u Ba ict priaod portions of 


year 1966 is 
ms in southeast 
aw relating to the 
3 ion and 
for use in 
for southeast Asia under the contin- 


is was added to the section of 


on of $600,000,000 for fiscal year 1966 against which the Executive has re- 
House bill nor the Senate amendment made any change in 


e total authorization for the Alianco f for Progress for fiscal year 1966, 


Existing law contains a continuing authorization for 
appropriation of $3,100,000. 


such sums as necessary. The Executive has requested an 


Note.—The Senate amendment contained a limitation on the aggregate authorization for use in fiscal year 1966 


of $3,243,000,000. The conferees agreed to a limitation of 


$3,360,000,000. 


RECAPITULATION 


Total authorized and requested for fiscal year 1966_ 
Limitation on aggregate authorization for fiscal year 1966__.__.................-----...-.----------- 3, 360, 


Reduction below total authorized and requested for fiscal year 1966. 


Reduction below Executive request 
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USE OF EXCESS PROPERTY—SECTION 101 (SEN- 
ATE—SEC. 101 (a)) 


The Senate amendment added a sentence 
to section 102 of the act— statement of 
policy—expressing the sense of the Congress 
that in furnishing assistance under this part, 
excess personal property should be utilized 
wherever practicable in lieu of the procure- 
ment of new items for U.S.-assisted projects 
and programs. 

A sentence already in the statement of 
policy dealing with this matter was modified 
by changing the phrase “excess property” to 
“excess personal property.” 

The House bill contained no language deal- 
ing with this subject. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate language, except that 
the insertion of the word “personal” in the 
last sentence of the paragraph in the exist- 
ing statement of policy was deleted. 

The managers for the House are convinced 
that Congress already has indicated that it 
favors the use of excess property in lieu of 
the procurement of new items in carrying 
out the foreign aid program, and that a fur- 
ther and stronger statement of congressional 
intent on this subject would be desirable. 
They did not regard the reference to “excess 
personal property,” rather than retention of 
the phrase “excess property,” as adding any- 
thing to the meaning. 

CHANNELING ASSISTANCE THROUGH MULTILAT- 
ERAL PROGRAMS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS—SECTION 102(a) (SENATE—SECS. 
101 (b) AND 102 (00 
Section 101 (b) of the Senate amendment 

included a statement that Congress urges 

that an increasing proportion of U.S. aid be 
placed on a multilateral basis. 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

Section 102(c) of the Senate amendment 
included an amendment to section 205 of 
the act to increase from 10 to 15 percent the 
development loan funds which might be 
made available to the International Develop- 
ment Association, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, or the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation, together 
with a proviso stating that with respect to 
any dollars expended pursuant to this au- 
thority, the United States shall use its voting 
power to vote for disapproval of any Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA) 
loan for any activity in a country to which 
assistance is suspended pursuant to section 
620(e)(1) of the act, which requires the 
suspension of U.S. aid to countries which 
expropriate U.S. property. 

The House bill did not contain comparable 
provisions. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to accept the Senate language increas- 
ing the limit on the use of development loan 
funds by the International Development As- 
sociation, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development or the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation from 10 to 15 per- 
cent, but refused to concur in a statement 
that “Congress further urges that the United 
States and other free world nations place an 
increasing portion of their assistance pro- 
grams on a multilateral basis and that the 
United States continue its efforts to improve 
coordination among programs of assistance 
carried out on a bilateral basis by free world 
nations.” 

The increase from 10 to 15 percent is per- 
missive only. No use has been made of this 
authority in the past, and the Executive 
reports that no plan for allocating develop- 
ment loan funds to these international agen- 
cies is currently being considered for fiscal 
year 1966. 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA—SECTION 

102(b) (SENATE—SEC. 102 (d)) 

Section 102(d) of the Senate amendment 


added a new section 206 to the act relating 
to regional development in Africa. The 
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House bill did not contain a similar pro- 
vision. 

The House conferees accepted the Senate 
language. The new e reflects the 
view that, in promoting African economic 
development, African regional development 
institutions, including the recently created 
African Development Bank, should be uti- 
‘lized. In accepting this language, the con- 
ferees are of the opinion that the primary 
responsibility for free world economic assist- 
ance to Africa rests with Europe and that the 
role of the United States, at most, is that 
of an interested minority participant. 
EARMARKING OF EXTENDED RISK GUARANTIES FOR 

HOUSING—SECTION 104 (a) (3) (B) (HOUSE— 

SEC. 103 (b) (3) (B)) 


Section 103(b)(3)(B) of the House bill 
amended section 221(b)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act, which relates to extended 
risk guaranties, to provide that of the $300 
million of guaranties authorized to be is- 
sued under that section not less than $150 
million could be issued only for housing proj- 
ects similar to those insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

The Senate amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to a compromise, increasing the limit 
on extended risk guaranties which could be 
used for purposes other than housing to $175 
million. This has the effect of assuring that 
$125 million of the $300 million limit cur- 
rently in effect on extended risk guaranties 
will be available for housing projects sim- 
ilar to those insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. This would not preclude 
the use of more than $125 million for hous- 
ing should a demand in excess of this total 
for housing investments develop. 


EXTENT OF INVESTMENT GUARANTY COVERAGE— 
SECTION 104(b) (SENATE—SEC. 104 (h 


The Senate amendment included an 
amendment to section 221(c) of the act, 
changing the existing limits on investment 
guaranty coverage from the value of the in- 
vestment plus “actual earnings and profits” 
to the value of the investment plus “earn- 
ings or profits actually received.” 

The House bill did not contain a compara- 
ble provision. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted a modification of the Senate lan- 
guage, limiting investment guaranty cover- 
age to “earnings and profits actually accrued” 
rather than “received.” It was the under- 
standing of the committee of conference that 
it has always been the intent and the prac- 
tice of the investment guaranty program that 
only earnings and profits actually accrued 
were covered and that the added language 
would further clarify this intent. 

LATIN AMERICAN HOUSING GUARANTIES—SEC- 

TION 104(€) (HOUSE—SEC. 103(€); SENATE— 

SEC. 104 (e)) 


The House bill amended section 224 (a) of 
the act to continue the present program of 
pilot or demonstration private housing proj- 
ects and to broaden the purposes of guar- 
anties for housing projects in Latin America 
to include (a) development of institutions 
engaged in Alliance for Progress programs, 
particularly cooperatives, free labor unions, 
and savings and loan type institutions; (b) 
construction of lower income housing; and 
(c) increased mobilization of savings and 
improvement of housing conditions in Latin 
America. 

The Senate amendment similarly broad- 
ened the purposes of section 224(a) but de- 
leted specific reference to cooperatives, free 
labor unions, and savings and loan type 
institutions. 

In addition, the House bill added a new 
subsection 224 (b) (4) to the act, defining as 
eligible for Latin American housing guaran- 
ties investments in “housing projects in 
Latin America which will promote the de- 
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velopment of institutions important to the 
success of the Alliance for Progress, such as 
free labor unions and cooperatives.” 

The Senate amendment contained a sim- 
ilar provision, but did not include specific 
reference to free labor unions and coopera- 
tives. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted amendments to the House language 
which added appropriate references to pri- 
vate enterprise” and to “private investment” 
in each instance in order to make clear that 
it was not intended that the free labor 
unions, cooperatives, and savings and loan 
type institutions should have priority over 
other private enterprise in the development 
of housing in Alliance for Progress programs, 


CEILING ON LATIN AMERICAN HOUSING GUARAN- 
TIES—SECTION 104(€) (HOUSE—SEC. 103(€); 
SENATE—SEC. 104 (e)) 


The Senate amendment increased from $250 
to $350 million the total face amount of guar- 
anties that may be issued for Latin American 
housing investments and provided that the 
authority to issue such guaranties should 
continue through June 30, 1968. 

The House bill increased the issuing au- 
thority for such guaranties from $250 to $450 
million and continued the authority to issue 
such guaranties through June 30, 1967. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a ceiling of $400 million on the face 
amount of such guaranties, a figure which 
splits the difference between the $350 million 
limit set by the Senate and the $450 million 
set by the House. The authority to issue 
guaranties is continued through June 30, 
1967. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS—SECTION 105 (HOUSE— 
SEC. 104; SENATE—SEC. 106) 


The House bill amended section 252 of the 
act to authorize an appropriation of $600 
million for fiscal year 1966 for the Alliance for 
Progress of which not more than $85 million 
may be used for technical cooperation grants. 
The balance may only be used for dollar re- 
payable loans. $ 

The Senate amendment contained an 
identical authorization but limited the 
amount that may be used for technical co- 
operation grants to $70 million. 

The committee of conference agreed that 
not more than $75 million of the $600 mil- 
lion may be used for such grants. It was 
recognized that technical cooperation funds 
have financed a number of programs basic 
to the development of the Latin American 
countries. Among these are programs for 
improved tax collection services conducted 
by the U.S. Internal Revenue Service, sup- 
port for educational programs for the Central 
American regional integration system, and 
programs for the improvements of savings 
and loan and credit facilities in a number of 
countries. It should be noted that the 
figure agreed upon does not increase the 
authorization contained in the bill; it is 
an allocation made from the $600 million 
which was in the House bill and in the Sen- 
ate amendment. The reduction from $85 
million to $75 million has the effect of 
reserving a larger portion of the $600 million 
for dollar repayable loans. 


STANDBY AUTHORIZATION FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA— 
SECTION 108 (a) (2) (HOUSE—SEC. 107 (a) 
(2); HOUSE—SEC. 102 (a); SENATE—103 (a); 
HOUSE—SEC, 106; SENATE—SEC. 108) 


The House bill authorized for use in 
southeast Asia such sums for economic and 
military assistance as may be necessary in 
fiscal year 1966. It required the President 
to present to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the Committtee on Foreign Rela- 
tions the programs to be carried out with 
the appropriations requested by the Presi- 
dent under this authority. 

The Senate amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 
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On June 1, 1965, the President sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress, requesting the author- 
ization of $89 million for the Agency for 
International Development for expanded 
programs of economic and social develop- 
ment in southeast Asia. This m was 
received after the passage of H.R. 7750 by the 
House but prior to its consideration by the 
Senate. 

The Senate amendment authorized the 
$89 million requested by the President (1) 
by increasing the authorization for technical 
cooperation and development grants from 
the figure of $210 million contained in sec- 
tion 102 of the House bill to $219 million, 
and (2) by increasing the authorization for 
supporting assistance by $80 million. 

The committee of conference agreed to a 
compromise according to which the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate accepted the 
figures for development grants and technical 
cooperation and for supporting assistance in 
the House bill, and the managers on the part 
of the House accepted a limitation of $89 
million on the special authorization for 
southeast Asia contained in section 107(a) 
(2) of the House bill. 

In view of the fact that the House pro- 
vision for an open-end authorization of 
funds was replaced by a specific authoriza- 
tion of $89 million for that area, the man- 
agers on the part of the House agreed to 
delete the requirements for a determination 
by the President and for special reports to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatlves in connection with the use of 
funds appropriated under this authority. 


CIVIC ACTION PROGRAMS—SECTION 201(C) 
(HOUSE—SEC. 201(C); SENATE—SEC. 201(C)) 


The House bill amended section 505 of the 
act to include authority for assisting foreign 
military forces in less developed friendly 
countries to construct public works and to 
engage in activities “helpful to the economic 
development of such friendly countries.” It 
also recorded the sense of Congress that for- 
eign military forces should not be main- 
tained or established solely for civic action 
and that civic action should not detract sig- 
nificantly from the capability of the military 
to perform its military function. 

The Senate amendment was similar to that 
contained in the House bill except that it 
authorized assistance for activities helpful to 
the “social” as well as economic development 
of friendly countries and provided that the 
statement of the sense of Congress should be 
followed “insofar as practicable.” 

The Senate receded with an amendment 
to the House bill that would authorize civic 
action programs helpful to the social as well 
as the economic development of the coun- 
try. The inclusion of the word “social” will 
remove an ambiguity that may exist as to 
health and literacy programs carried on 
within the limitations contained in the 
House amendment. 


DRAWDOWN AUTHORITY—SECTION 201(g) 
(HOUSE—SEC, 201(g); SENATE—SEC. 201(g)) 


The House bill amended section 510 of the 
act to eliminate the requirement that the 
appropriations making reimbursement for 
defense articles and services used pursuant 
to the special authority should be made to 
the President, as are military assistance ap- 
propriations, so as to permit making such 
appropriations to the Department of Defense 
or to the President or any other agency as 
may be requested by the Executive. 

The Senate amendment contained no com- 
parable provision and retained existing law 
which authorizes an appropriation only to 
the President. 

The on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate version. Appropriations 
for the various segments of the foreign as- 
sistance are voted to the President. 
Acceptance of the Senate amendment retains 
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this policy, thus permitting all foreign assist- 

ance appropriations to be contained in one 

appropriation act. 

RESTRICTIONS ON MILITARY AID TO LATIN AMER- 
ICA—SECTION 201(h) (SENATE—SEC. 201 (h 


The Senate amendment to the House bill 
amended section 511 of the act in two re- 
spects. First, section 511(a) was amended 
to provide that, of the $55 million annually 
permitted for grant programs of defense arti- 
cles for American Republics, $25 million may 
be used for assistance on a cost-sharing basis 
to an inter-American military force under 
the control of the Organization of American 
States. Second, section 511(b) was rewrit- 
ten to provide that, to the maximum extent 
feasible, military assistance shall be fur- 
nished to American Republics only in ac- 
cordance with joint plans (including joint 
plans relating to internal security problems) 
approved by the Organization of American 
States. In addition, the President was di- 
rected to submit quarterly reports on the im- 
plementation of section 511(b). 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provisions with amend- 
ments. 

Section 511(a) of existing law authorizes 
during each fiscal year the use of à part” of 
the military aid funds for Latin America “for 
assistance in implementing a feasible plan 
for regional defense.” The present situation 
in the Dominican Republic has pointed up 
the need for more positive and clearer lan- 
guage to encourage the establishment of an 
inter-American military force. Accordingly, 
that language in existing law is repealed and 
is replaced by the provision that up to $25 
million of the $55 million may be used on a 
cost-sharing basis for assistance to an inter- 
American force under the control of the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS). 

Two points should be emphasized: First, 
the $25 million is a ceiling. It does not have 
to be used only for this purpose should it 
prove impracticable to establish such a force. 
Second, it is required that the other Ameri- 
can Republics contribute financially to the 
inter-American force. No formula for cost 
sharing is written into the law; this will be 
a matter of negotiations. The language 
makes clear that such a force wiil not be 
financed entirely by the United States. If 
an inter-American force can be created it 
will relieve the United States of much of the 
burden of trying to maintain peace in this 
hemisphere. 

The proviso added by the conferees to sec- 
tion 511(a) stipulates that the costs of the 
defense articles supplied by the United 
States for the inter-American force in the 
Dominican Republic shall not be charged 
against the $55 million ceiling. The con- 
ferees recognized that the continuing costs 
of the operation in the Dominican Republic 
cannot be determined. To charge these costs 
against the ceiling imposed by the law might 
make impossible any further bilateral or 
multilateral programs during the fiscal year. 

The amended language in section 511(b) is 
a further effort to encourage the American 
Republics to work out “joint plans (includ- 
ing joint plans relating to internal security 
problems).” It is a logical sequel to the Spe- 
cial Consultative Committee on Security 
Against the Subversive Actions of Interna- 
tional Communism, established at the Punta 
del Este Conference in early 1962, and the 
current efforts to deal with the situation in 
the Dominican Republican. The new lan- 
guage does not make military assistance to 
the American Republics contingent upon the 
adoption of joint plans; it is permissive. 
Further, it does not depend upon unanimous 
agreement by the members of the OAS. For 
example, a group of contiguous nations may 
be able to work out an acceptable plan to 
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cope with internal security problems com- 
mon to those nations. 

The committee of conference recognized 
that progress in this field may be slow brt 
that the time had come to begin a serious 
effort to share the responsibilities for hemi- 
spheric peace and security. The President is 
required to submit semiannual reports to 
the Congress on the pri that has been 
made under this section of the law. 

In agreeing to the Senate amendment pro- 
viding that $25 million authorized for mili- 
tary aid to Latin America may be used on 
a cost-sharing basis to create an inter- 
American military force, the conferees de- 
sired to make it clear that none of these 
funds is to be used to finance research con- 
tracts for studies of opinion or attitudes 
or other sociological or behavioral studies 
unless such studies have the approval of 
the Secretary of State, 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES—SECTION 301(b) 
(SENATE—SEC. 301(C)) 


The Senate amendment included an 
amendment to section 612(c) of the act, sub- 
stituting a new second paragraph which re- 
quired AID administrative officials to certify 
upon approving each dollar payment voucher 
the reasons for use of dollars, instead of 
local currencies, whenever U.S.-owned local 
currencies were available. 

The House bill did not contain a com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision with an 
amendment to retain the definition of excess 
foreign currency contained in existing lew 
which had been repealed by the Senate 
amendment. The House managers were con- 
vinced that there had been too many in- 
stances in which dollars were spent when 
foreign currencies might have been used, 
and that requiring a modification of existing 
AID procedures would be more effective than 
a further directive that maximum use should 
be made of such currencies. 

Officials responsible for approving vouchers 
can make the required certification only 
if they have at hand all of the necessary 
facts. One of the reasons why, on occasion, 
foreign currencies have not been used has 
been that officials responsible for procure- 
ment or for making payments were not fully 
informed as to their availability. It will be 
necessary for the Agency for International 
Development to give a higher priority and 
to devote more man-hours than it has in 
the past to making sure that in procurement 
negotiations and in making disbursements, 
the necessary data as to the availability of 
foreign currency and guidance as to its use 
are in the hands of the responsible per- 
sonnel, 

In situations where foreign currencies 
clearly are not available for procurement, 
such as in buying products in the United 
States, or procurement in countries where 
the demand for local currency to meet U.S. 
Government expenses considerably exceeds 
the supply, certification of individual vouch- 
ers should not be necessary. 

HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST OBTAINABLE ON U.S.- 
OWNED FOREIGN CURRENCIES—SECTION 301 
(C) (SENATE—SEC. 301(d)) 

The Senate amendment added a new sub- 
section 613(d) to the act, providing that 
wherever U.S. assistance agreements under 
any act resulted in holdings of U.S.-owned 
local currencies, the Secretary of the Treasury 
should issue regulations that required, in all 
such agreements, that the United States 
should get interest income at the “highest 
interest rate lawfully obtainable from the 
recipient country or agencies thereof in the 
respective countries.” 

The provision allowed the Secretary of 
State to waive the requirement if he deter- 
mined that the receipt of interest income was 
not in the U.S. national interest. A report 
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to the Congress of each such determination 
by the Secretary of State was required. 

The House bill did not contain a compara- 
ble provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
recognize that the United States has on 
deposit in foreign banks substantial amounts 
of foreign currencies derived from the sale 
ot surplus agricultural commodities under 

title I of Public Law 480 and from other 
sources, and that under normal circum- 
stances interest should be paid to the United 
States on such deposits. Although the 
Agency for International Development gave 
assurance that it is U.S. policy to collect 
such interest, it has not always done so. 
The conferees are of the opinion that a 
legal requirement to this effect is necessary. 

The language of the Senate amendment 
Was accepted, except that the reference to 
“the highest interest rate“ to be obtained 
was deleted. The committee of conference 
strongly favors obtaining the highest rate 
of interest possible and is opposed to the 
acceptance of any “token” interest payment. 
The committee recognizes, however, that 
such a rate ought to be fixed by negotia- 
tion and that a general legal requirement 
would not be appropriate because of vary- 
ing conditions in individual countries. 


INVESTMENT GUARANTIES (SENATE— 
SEC. 301(€) (1) AND (3)) 


The Senate amendment contained lan- 
guage added by a voice vote on the floor of 
the Senate, designed to prevent a repetition 
of an incident which occurred in a develop- 
ing country in which it was claimed that 
rights of certain American investors had 
been violated. No hearings had been held 
on the case in question, nor on the amend- 
ment designed to alleviate it. Consideration 
by the committee of conference developed 
that the issues were much less clear and far 
more complex and controversial than was at 
first supposed. The provision was deleted 
with the understanding that, should circum- 
stances warrant, the entire subject could be 
reviewed at length and a determination 
made during the next annual hearings on 
foreign aid. 


ACT OF STATE DOCTRINE—SECTION 301 (d) (2) 
(HOUSE—SEC, 301(C) (2); SENATE—SEC. 301 
(e) (2)) 


The House bill extended for an additional 
year the provisions of section 620(e)(2) of 
the act which provides that no court in the 
United States shall decline on the ground of 
the act of state doctrine to make a deter- 
mination on the merits or to apply princi- 
ples of international law in a case in which 
an act of a foreign state is alleged to be 
contrary to international law. 

The Senate amendment made the pro- 
vision permanent law and in addition modi- 
fied the text to make it clear “that the law 
does not prevent banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other financial institutions from 
using the act of state doctrine as a defense 
to multiple liability upon any contract or 
deposit or insurance policy in any case where 
such lability has been taken over or expro- 
priated by a foreign state.” 

The House receded. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provisions with the 
understanding that this would not preclude 
either committee from reviewing the issues 
and making a further determination when 
hearings are held next year on renewal of 
the foreign aid authorization. 

SANCTIONS AGAINST U.S. FISHING VESSELS AND 
CONTROL OF SHIPPING TO NORTH VIETNAM— 
SECTION 301(d) (4) (SENATE—SEC. 301(€) (5); 
HOUSE—SEC. 301(C) (4)) 


The Senate amendment added a new sub- 
section 620(0) to the act under which no 
assistance could be furnished under the act 
to any country which (1) has extended, or 
hereafter extends, its jurisdiction for fishing 
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purposes over any area of the high seas be- 
yond that recognized by the United States, 
and (2) hereafter imposes any penalty or 
sanction against any U.S. fishing vessel on 
account of its fishing activities in such an 
area. The amendment did not apply to ex- 
tensions of jurisdiction pursuant to interna- 
tional agreement to which the United States 
is a party. 

The House bill did not contain a compara- 
ble provision. 

The House bill, however, included an 
amendment to section 620 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, adding a new subsection (n) 
providing that, until the President deter- 
mines that North Vietnam has ceased all ef- 
forts to overthrow the South Vietnamese 
Government, no funds authorized to be made 
available under the act (except under sec. 
214) may be used for assistance to any coun- 
try which failed to take appropriate steps, 
not later than 60 days after enactment of 
the bill, to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting equipment, mate- 
rials, or commodities to or from North Viet- 
nam. The Senate amendment contained no 
such provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to a compromise which eliminates the 
rigid prohibitions against supplying U.S. 
assistance in both instances but requires that 
consideration be given to the behavior of re- 
cipients of our aid with respect to these 
problems in determining the nature and 
amount of aid to be provided. Language was 
accepted, indicating that consideration 
should be given to excluding from U.S. as- 
sistance any country which imposes any pen- 
alty or sanction against any U.S. fishing ves- 
sel on account of its fishing activities in in- 
ternational waters rather than a requirement 
that aid be terminated under such circum- 
stances. A modification of the provision in 
the House bill relating to ships transporting 
cargo to North Vietnam was also agreed upon 
to the effect that the President shall consider 
denying assistance to any country failing 
to prevent its ships from transporting cargo 
as provided in the House bill, instead of pro- 
hibiting U.S. aid to such countries regard- 
less of other circumstances. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed that the United States should give 
consideration to the treatment of U.S. fish- 
ing vessels by foreign governments in de- 
termining the nature and amount of U.S, as- 
sistance made available to such governments. 
At the same time, they recognized that a 
complete prohibition of aid to governments 
interfering with U.S. vessels might in certain 
instances prevent the attainment of US. 
foreign policy objectives and adversely affect 
the entire program of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

In accepting a modification of the lan- 
guage relating to assistance to countries per- 
mitting their ships to carry cargo to and 
from North Vietnam, the managers on the 
part of the House recognized that the com- 
plete withdrawal of free world carriers from 
the North Vietnam trade, even if it could be 
achieved, would have only a very limited 
effect upon the North Vietnam economy and 
military efforts. Military equipment and 
petroleum products are brought into the 
country on Communist-flag vessels. North 
Vietnam's foreign trade is already heavily 
oriented toward Communist China and the 
U.S.S.R. Free world trade amounted to only 
about 17 percent of value of North Vietnam's 
total trade for 1963. Although free world 
ships carry 45 percent of North Vietnam's 
seaborne imports by volume and 85 percent 
of seaborne exports (principally coal to Ja- 
pan), the Communist countries could, in 
time, arrange it so that Communist-flag 
vessels and planes and the rail link with 
Communist China carried all the imports 
and exports Hanoi needed. 

The language of the House bill afforded 
little negotiating leverage because most of 
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the countries whose ships are still in the 
North Vietnam trade receive little or no as- 
sistance from the United States. The major 
nation with ships in this trade—the United 
Kingdom—no longer receives either economic 
or military assistance from the United States. 
The United States is making high-level dip- 
lomatic representations to obtain free world 
cooperation in getting ships and planes out 
of the North Vietnam trade, and a number 
of vessels have already left the trade because 
of commercial and safety considerations. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the argument that negotiations on 
this matter would be more effective if there 
was not a rigid requirement that aid be 
terminated. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL— 
SECTION 302 (00 (HOUSE—SEC.  302(C); 
SENATE—SEC. 302(b)) 


The House bill amended section 625(d) of 
the act by increasing from 20 to 50 the num- 
ber of Foreign Service Reserve officers who, 
at any one time, may be initially assigned to 
duty in the United States for not more than 
2 years. 

The Senate amendment increased the 
limitation on such personnel from 20 to 30. 

The Senate receded with an amendment 
which increased the limitation on such per- 
sonnei to 40. 


ELIMINATION OF MISSIONS—SECTION 302(f) 
(SENATE—SEC. 302 (e)) 


The Senate amendment amended section 
631 of the act by providing that in countries 
where the economic and military assistance 
program does not exceed $1 million in a fiscal 
year, the AID mission staff personnel shall 
be withdrawn, and the program administered 
by economic officers and, where military aid 
is involved, by military officers attached to 
the U.S. diplomatic mission. 

The House bill did not contain a compa- 
rable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded with an amendment that removed 
the criterion of a program of $1 million or 
less in any fiscal year as the basis for the 
withdrawal of personnel administering such 
economic or military assistance programs. 
In place of this rigid figure, the committee 
of conference inserted a provision that re- 
ductions in personnel should be undertaken 
“wherever practicable, especially in the 
smaller programs.” The committee of con- 
ference is emphatic in seeking to reduce 
the size of our AID missions, particularly 
those in the smaller programs. It recognized 
that some progress has been made in this 
direction but believes that further progress 
is possible without impairing the effective- 
ness of our programs and, at the same time, 
resulting in a reduction of administrative 
costs. By the removal of the $1 million 
figure, the committee expects that the Ad- 
ministrator of AID will examine programs in 
all the countries, particularly the smaller 
countries, with a view toward achieving fur- 
ther economies in money and personnel. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES—SECTION 302(i) 

(HOUSE—SEC, 302(h); SENATE—SEC. 302 (h) 

The House bill amended section 637(a) of 
the act to authorize an appropriation of 
$53,240,000 for administrative expenses for 
fiscal year 1966. 

The Senate amendment authorized an ap- 
propriation of $55,240,000 for the same 
purpose. 

The Senate receded with an amendment 
providing an authorization for an appro- 
priation of $54,240,000. 

MILITARY SALES—SECTION ao K) 
(SENATE—SEC. 302(j)) 

The Senate amendment added a new sec- 
tion 640 to the act, excluding military sales 
from several provisions of the act prohibit- 
ing U.S. assistance. 
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The House bill did not contain a compara- 
ble provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate language. They re- 
garded the Senate provision as being a formal 
statement of the policy that sales of military 
equipment and services for dollars or on 
credit terms within limits accepted as being 
normal for commercial] transactions were not 
subject to certain restrictions applicable to 
grant aid, which policy has always guided 
the Department of Defense. Military sales 
are subject to the restriction that sales may 
be made only to friendly nations when the 
President finds that such sales will 
strengthen the security of the United States 
and promote world peace. 

It was the understanding of the managers 
on the part of the House that this authority 
would apply only to bona fide sales for value 
as defined in section 644(m) of the act to 
purchasers judged to be capable of making 
payment in full under reasonable credit 
terms. Any transaction, although techni- 
cally a sale, where prospects of payment were 
in doubt or for currencies not needed by 
the United States would involve an element 
of grant assistance and would be subject 
to all of the restrictions relating to grant 
aid. 

It is in the interest of the United States 
that the forces of friendly nations, on which 
we rely either to contribute to the common 
defense strategy or to defend against internal 
subversion, should be adequately equipped. 
It is better that equipment be supplied on 
a sales rather than a grant basis. It is not 
to our advantage to impose the same condi- 
tions on nations ready and willing to buy 
that we do on recipients of grant aid. 
LIMITATION ON AGGREGATE AUTHORIZATION FOR 

FISCAL YEAR 1966—SECTION 303(d) (SEN- 

ATE—SEC. 303(d)) 

The Senate amendment added a new sec- 
tion 649 to the act, which limited the aggre- 
gate authorization for an appropriation for 
fiscal year 1966 to the sum of $3,243,000,000. 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded with an amendment, limiting the 
aggregate authorization for an appropriation 
to $3,360,000,000. 

This sum must be measured against the 
Executive appropriation request for fiscal 
year 1966 of $3,459,470,000. The latter figure 
includes amounts specifically authorized in 
this bill as well as the Executive appropria- 
tion requests against sums previously au- 
thorized for the Development Loan Fund, 
the Alliance for Progress, and for State De- 
partment administrative expenses. As a re- 
sult of adjustments in amounts made in this 
bill for specific programs, together with those 
previously authorized and for which the 
Executive is requesting appropriations, the 
comparable figure is 63,457,670, 0. The 
effect of the ceiling imposed by this section 
of the bill is to reduce the total Executive 
program by $97,670,000. It is left to the 
judgment of the Executive to effect reduc- 
tions that will bring the programs funded by 
this act within the limit imposed by this 
section. 

The managers on the part of the House 
strongly objected to the imposition of an 
overall reduction on the authorization for 
foreign aid rather than cutting individual 
authorizations. The committees of the Con- 
gress as a result of their hearings on the pro- 
gram should be sufficiently informed as to 
the merits of the various segments of the 
program to exercise judgment as to the places 
where cuts are justified. To impose a reduc- 
tion in the overall ceiling on the total au- 
thorization, leaving discretion as to where 
the cuts will be made, is an abdication of 
responsibility by the Congress. 

The individual authorizations approved by 
the House and Senate differed by such small 
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amounts that there was no practicable way 
to compromise, adjust, and distribute an 
overall reduction of the magnitude of the 
cut provided in the Senate amendment other 
than to impose a similar limitation on the 
funds authorized. 

PROPOSALS FOR 2-YEAR AUTHORIZATION AND FOR 

TEMPORARY PLANNING COMMITTEE 


The two most troublesome issues in con- 
ference arose first from a number of provi- 
sions in the Senate bill which in totality) 
had the effect of authorizing the aid pro- 
gram for a period of 2 years; and, second, 
from the so-called Morse amendment calling 
for termination by June 30, 1967, of the for- 
eign aid program as presently constituted 
and for a thorough review by a Planning 
Committee to determine the nature of any 
aid programs that might be continued after 
June 1967. 

As conference discussions continued, it be- 
came apparent that although the House con- 
ferees could not agree to a blanket 2-year 
authorization under present conditions, they 
were not irrevocably opposed to authorizing 
foreign aid funds for longer than a year re- 
gardless of circumstances. There was gen- 
eral agreement also that many of the short- 
comings of the foreign aid program which 
have evoked public criticism are basic and 
cannot be corrected merely by improvement 
in administrative procedures or in the qual- 
ity of personnel. 

It was the consensus of the committee of 
conference that there have been so Many 
changes in the world situation since 1961 
that a most careful, overall review of the 
basic premises behind the foreign aid pro- 
gram is overdue. 

After protracted discussion of the issues 
involved in the 2-year authorization and the 
Senate provisions relating to termination of 
the program as constituted and the creation 
of a Planning Committee, the Senate con- 
ferees reluctantly agreed to recede. 

While appreciating that conferees cannot 
bind their colleagues in subsequent sessions 
of the Congress, the House conferees, in view 
of the action of the Senate conferees agreed 
to include the following expression of in- 
formal understandings in the statement on 
the part of the managers: 

1. During consideration of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1966, House members of the 
committee of the conference will urge their 
colleagues to examine with the greatest care 
such proposals as may be submitted author- 
izing foreign aid programs for 2 or more years. 
The House of Representatives has approved 
authorizations for various aspects of the 
programs for periods of 2 years or longer on 
a number of occasions in the past, and the 
House conferees are prepared to suggest the 
consideration of longer term authorizations, 
taking into account the demands on the 
U.S. budget and the nature of the world 
situation next year. 

If 2-year authorizations were made, the 
authorizing committees of the House and 
Senate might direct their attention in al- 
ternate years primarily to a review of aid 
policies and an evaluation of operations 
rather than focusing on the programs sub- 
mitted by the Executive for the year to come. 

2. The conferees of both Houses urge the 
President to inaugurate a review of the aid 
program as presently constituted, seeking to 
direct it more effectively toward the solu- 
tion of the problems of the developing 
countries. 

3. Finally, the House conferees recognize 
that the willingness of the Senate con- 
ferees to recede on these provisions repre- 
sents not an abandonment of the positions 
taken by the Senate, but an attempt to reach 
a reasonable compromise. This was done by 
deferring for 1 year decisions on Senate 
provisions calling for a long-term authoriza- 
tion. There will thus be opportunity next 
year for the Congress and the administra- 
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tion to examine in depth proposals for the 
improvement of the foreign aid program. 

THOMAS E. MORGAN, 

EDNA F. KELLY, 

Wayne L. Hays, 

BARRATT O'HARA, 

W. S. MAILLIARD, 

PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
which we are submitting today is the 
product of the longest drawn-out con- 
ference relating to foreign affairs that 
has been held during my experience as 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

The first meeting of the conference on 
H.R. 7750 was held on June 18, 4 days 
after the bill passed the Senate. The 
conference concluded its work on Au- 
gust 17, after holding 14 sessions. 

Although it has taken a long time, I 
believe that the House managers have 
been successful in protecting the in- 
terests of the House and the bill we 
bring back from conference is a good 
bill. 

There were 59 differences between the 
House and Senate bills, so that under any 
circumstances the conference had a lot 
of work to do. The long delay, however, 
was caused by a disagreement over 
whether funds should be authorized to 
carry on the foreign aid program for 2 
years as provided by the Senate bill, or 
for the fiscal year 1966 only as provided 
in the bill which passed the House. 

The Senate authorized funds for 2 
years in order to allow at least a year for 
a comprehensive study of the foreign aid 
program and provided for a Temporary 
Planning Committee, with a membership 
of 16 and $400,000 to spend, to do the 
job. 

The House managers were convinced 
that the House was opposed to a 2-year 
authorization under present conditions. 
A 2-year authorization had not been re- 
quested by the Executive and was not 
considered by the committee during its 
hearings, nor by the House when the bill 
was under consideration. 

The House conferees were also opposed 
to setting up another high-level commit- 
tee to make a study of foreign aid. We 
believe that the committees of Congress 
with legislative responsibility for the for- 
eign aid program are in a better position 
to evaluate what has been done and to 
make recommendations for the future 
than anyone else. 

In standing firm against the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill relating to these 
matters, I want to make clear that I am 
not opposed to authorizing funds for for- 
eign aid for a 2-year period under any 
circumstances. Back in 1957, the House 
approved a 2-year authorization for the 
development loan fund. In 1959, the 
House voted a 3-year authorization for 
military aid, and a 2-year authorization 
for military assistance was approved in 
1961. In 1961, the House approved a 
5-year authorization for development 
loans, and in 1962 a 4-year authoriza- 
tion for Alliance for Progress. 

Although the Senate conferees re- 
ceded on the 2-year authorization for the 
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fiscal years 1966 and 1967, they made 
clear that they were not giving up the 
fight for longer authorizations in future 
years, As a condition for receding, they 
asked assurance from the House con- 
ferees that the question of authorization 
of funds for 2 years or longer would re- 
ceive what one of the Senate managers 
referred to as “a fair go round” next 
year by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. The House managers have under- 
taken to give that assurance. Our po- 
sition is set forth in the statement of 
the managers. 

The Senate did not ask us to commit 
ourselves to a 2-year authorization next 
year, nor did we make such a commit- 
ment. The statement of the managers 
contains a clear reservation that our 
position on this matter would depend on 
the demands on the U.S. budget and the 
nature of the world situation next year. 
We did agree, however, that we would 
urge our colleagues to give careful con- 
sideration to the matter of longer term 
authorizations when the foreign aid bill 
comes before us next year. I assured 
the conference committee, and I want to 
state to the House, that I have an open 
mind on this matter, but I am not com- 
mitted to supporting a 2-year authoriza- 
tion next year, nor are the other House 
Managers committed. 

Although the House conferees strongly 
opposed the establishment of another 
special committee to study foreign aid, 
this does not mean that the foreign aid 
program does not need to be restudied 
and improved. 

I believe that all of the House con- 
ferees are in agreement that the basic 
objectives of foreign assistance should 
be reexamined. It is not just a question 
of tightening up operating procedures or 
of trying to hire better people. Those 
who administer foreign aid naturally 
think they are going at the job in the 
right way, but there are some reasons to 
believe that we may be giving priority to 
the wrong objectives and neglecting 
others. 

I, for one, do not believe that all of 
the criticisms of foreign aid reflect a 
lack of understanding or of sympathy. 
I believe that if the program were re- 
organized and redirected in certain re- 
spects, some of the objections to it could 
be eliminated. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Foreign Relations intend to take a new 
look at what we are trying to accomplish 
with foreign aid and how well we are 
succeeding. The conference also invites 
the President to reexamine the funda- 
mental principles and objectives on 
which the current program is based and 
to recommend appropriate changes when 
he submits legislation next year. 

Let me say a word about the authori- 
zation of funds agreed to by the con- 
ference. It is not easy to name a mean- 
ingful figure as to how much the total 
agreed to in conference is below the total 
approved by the House. 

In the first place, I want to point out 
that the Senate bill included an overall 
ceiling of $3,243 million on foreign aid 
funds for fiscal 1966. This was in effect 
a cut of $216 million below the amount 
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requested by the Executive to be ap- 
propriated. 

The House conferees agreed to a com- 
promise overall ceiling of $3,360 million. 
This is a cut of $99,470,000 below the 
Executive request. This overall ceiling 
is higher than the total you get if you 
add up all the individual items author- 
ized in the House or Senate bill, not in- 
cluding, of course, the open end authori- 
zation for southeast Asia in the House 
bill, because it applies to funds pre- 
viously authorized as well as the au- 
thorizations set forth in H.R. 7750. 

Although the House conferees ac- 
cepted an overall cut of just under $100 
million, we agreed to an authorization 
of $89 million to take care of the spe- 
cial authorization for southeast Asia— 
which replaces the open end authoriza- 
tion in the House bill—requested by the 
President in his message of June 1, 1965, 
which was received after the foreign aid 
bill had passed the House but before 
the bill had been acted on by the Senate. 

I feel that the conference worked out 
a very fair compromise on this matter. 
The House bill contained an authoriza- 
tion of such sums as may be necessary” 
for economic and military assistance to 
southeast Asia during fiscal 1966. There 
was no limit as to the amount because 
the President had indicated in his orig- 
inal foreign aid message that he did not 
know how much more money would be 
needed. 

The Senate responded to the Presi- 
dent’s request for $89 million by adding 
$9 million to its authorization for tech- 
nical cooperation and development 
grants and by adding $80 million to its 
authorization for supporting assistance. 

We worked out a compromise with the 
Senate by which we replaced our open 
end authorization for southeast Asia 
with a specific authorization of $89 mil- 
lion, and the Senate accepted the figures 
for technical cooperation and for sup- 
porting assistance contained in the 
House bill. 

Most of the individual authorizations 
were not far apart. The biggest item, 
military assistance amounting to $1,170 
million, was not in conference. The only 
individual amount that we bring back 
from conference which is higher than 
the bill that passed the House is an in- 
crease of $1 million in administrative 
expenses which we arrived at by split- 
ting the difference between the House 
and Senate bills. 

The best summary I can make with 
respect to funds authorized is to say that 
we accepted an overall cut of $97,670,- 
000 below the figure in the House bill 
plus the request for appropriations 
against previous authorizations. 

We accepted an authorization of $89 
million for southeast Asia in place of 
the unlimited authorization contained 
in the House bill. I am not sure that 
this should be considered an increase. 

We also accepted an increase of $1 
million in administrative funds. 

I will not take time to discuss the other 
changes in the House bill. They are set 


forth in detail in the statement of the 
Managers and I will try to answer any 
questions about them. 
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Let me say that the managers for the 
House have done their best to uphold 
the position of the House in this confer- 
ence, and I urge the approval of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the man- 
agers on the part of the House for refus- 
ing to yield to the other body in its at- 
tempt to put through a 2-year program. 
I am glad to hear the gentleman say 
that he is not committed and will not 
be committed, when the authorization 
bill comes before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs next year. I happen 
to be one of those who believes this for- 
eign handout program ought long ago 
to have been phased out and ended, and 
I certainly want no part of a 2-year pro- 
gram. This program has already cost 
far too much money and yielded far too 
little to the United States. 

In this conference report, presently 
before the House, are the special funds 
for the United Nations. They are still 
in the bill, in the amounts voted by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
concurred in by the other body. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the sections on 
international organizations, both in 
the House bill and the Senate bill, were 
substantially the same. There was a 
difference of only $1,700,000. 

Mr. GROSS. The point I am trying to 
make is that I believe something should 
have been done in the conference, in 
view of the situation that developed at 
the United Nations, whereby the Ameri- 
can delegate to the United Nations sur- 
rendered to the blackmail of the Com- 
munists and the French in the matter of 
paying their just obligations. 

I want to say to the chairman—and I 
am sure he is well aware of this—and to 
the other Members of the House, that if 
they support this conference report to- 
day they will be voting to turn over the 
original amount of money to the United 
Nations; in other words, to pick up the 
check for the “deadbeats” who have re- 
fused to meet their obligations, I refuse 
to be a party to any such deal. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am sure the gentle- 
man is familiar with the parliamentary 
procedures both in the House and in the 
other body. Again I say that the sec- 
tions on international organizations were 
substantially the same in both the House 
and Senate bills. The amount in the 
House bill was a little lower and the con- 
ference accepted our figure. The con- 
ferees could not do what the gentleman 
has suggested. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morecan], has 
very clearly and accurately set forth the 
results of the conference between the 
House and the Senate upon the foreign 
aid bill. As he pointed out, there are 
certain complexities in the mathematics 
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of the conference agreement which make 
it difficult to state succinctly the nature 
of the adjustments. For those who are 
interested in more detail upon that point, 
I would urge them to read the statement 
of the conferees. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it can be accu- 
rately said that the report which is before 
us today has more similarity to the bill 
which passed the House than that which 
passed the Senate. Although I cannot 
approve of this conference report be- 
cause of longstanding objections to the 
foreign aid program, I must agree with 
the chairman that the managers on the 
part of the House performed exceedingly 
well, I think, in sustaining the House 
point of view. Any reading of the report 
will bear this out. 

My objections continue to be those 
which I have expressed for many years; 
namely, too much new money, too much 
carryover of old money, too loose admin- 
istration, a lack of sound programing. 
Those objections still exist, but at the 
same time I repeat, having in mind the 
parliamentary limitations within which 
we act, I do feel that the managers on 
the part of the House were very suc- 
cessful. 

A further word ought to be said about 
the matter of a 1-year or a 2-year exten- 
sion. The House managers were solidly 
for the 1-year extension regardless of 
what our general opinion on foreign aid 
is. We strongly supported a l-year ex- 
tension as opposed to a 2-year extension 
because in these days of rapidly chang- 
ing situations, in a time when we do not 
know what our requirements will be in 
Vietnam and other parts of the world, 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
House in its authorizing legislation have 
the opportunity and indeed accept the 
responsibility to make a most careful 
appraisal at frequent intervals of this 
whole program. On that basis, we could 
not, and we did not, support the 2-year 
extension. This is a program which all 
Members of the House know has been 
under frequent criticism, criticism which 
many of us regard as being in large 
measure justified. Accordingly, it is im- 
portant that our study of the program be 
as careful, as detailed, and as frequent as 
may reasonably be expected. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that if 
nothing else came out of this conference 
and out of this year’s consideration of 
the foreign aid bill, at least the Congress 
and the executive departments should be 
willing to reappraise completely this 
whole program. In so doing, it is my 
hope that we would have before us a bet- 
ter program and one which requires less 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. THom- 
son]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I think that the chairman well 
knows I approve of what he has done 
on the conference report but I still think 
the amount authorized in this bill is 
vastly too much. I think in the studies 
made of it, it is about time they began 
studying the procedures in the adminis- 
tration of the AID Agency here in Wash- 
ington. I notice while AID has exe- 
cuted more than $400 million worth of 
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contracts for universities and other peo- 
ple to carry on the AID program, the 
number of employees in the AID Agency 
in Washington, D.C., itself has continued 
to go up. They had more employees in 
Washington on this June 30 than they 
had on June 30, 1964, in spite of the $400 
million of contracts. And if you look at 
those contracts you would find some 
amusing examples. They spent, I in- 
form the Members of the House, the gen- 
erous sum of $5,000 to make a study of 
the impact of foreign aid on our balance 
of payments; 5,000 measly dollars to de- 
termine whether it is adverse to our bal- 
ance of payments. But they spent 
$500,000 on an investigation of some- 
thing called the diffusion of innovations. 

I hope that the chairman will see to it, 
and that the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations will see to it that some 
of these wasteful practices of this agency 
be curtailed, and when the appropriation 
bill comes here it will reflect a reduction 
in the amount that is appropriated, to 
squeeze out some of the waste in this 
agency. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
agree with all the statements made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, as a conferee on the for- 
eign aid authorization bill I should like to 
congratulate the chairman of our com- 
mittee and the other House conferees on 
the substantial achievement which I be- 
lieve this conference report represents. I 
am sure that all Members realize that we 
were engaged in discussion with the other 
body for almost exactly 2 months. The 
main argument which developed pre- 
sented a deadlock which was resolved 
only a few days ago. This was on the 
two topics discussed on pages 25 and 26 
of the conference report; namely, the 
advisability of a 2-year authorization 
and a special survey of the aid program. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Apatr] referred to the suggestion by the 
other body that there should be a 2-year 
program for foreign aid. All the House 
conferees felt strongly that this would 
be most inadvisable. You will see by the 
terms of the conference report that we 
have a 1-year program only. The con- 
ferees have also suggested that earnest 
consideration be given, should the ad- 
ministration next year ask for a longer 
authorization, to the possibility of ex- 
tending it for more than 1 year. 

I agree with the gentleman from In- 
diana that under present circumstances 
it would be most unwise to authorize the 
foreign aid program for more than 1 
year. I should hope that in a few 
months from now the international sit- 
uation would have improved so dramat- 
ically that we could consider a longer 
authorization, but I do not consider that 
likely. I should suppose, even if a rec- 
ommendation along those lines were 
made, that it might be difficult to per- 
suade the Members of the House that 
we should vote for a period longer than 
12 months. 
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In conclusion, I would urge that the 
conference report be approved today. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding. 

I should like to associate myself with 
his remarks and those of the gentleman 
from Iowa and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. THomson]. I am glad that 
the report is not held in abeyance be- 
cause of the two Houses being at logger- 
heads, but I am not enthusiastic about 
the final form of this conferees’ report. 

In view of the “funny thing that hap- 
pened on the way to the United Nations” 
if I may paraphrase a popular play that 
is being produced in New York, unlike 
a “trip to the subway,” the humor escapes 
me, in all deadly seriousness. I should 
hope that in any future studies that 
might be made or conferences that might 
be held, we will agree to leave the mili- 
tary assistance programs and the under- 
writing of the advisory groups out of the 
foreign aid giveaway authorization and 
put it where it properly belongs, and 
where it would have to be reviewed by 
line item and considered as a part of the 
proper portion of the budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on “A Funny 
Thing Happened on the Way to the U.N.” 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

A FUNNY THING “HAPPENED ON THE WAY 

TO THE U.N, 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day a funny thing happened on the way 
to the United Nations, except unlike the 
trip to a subway the humor escapes me 
in dead seriousness. 

Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, obvi- 
ously following the dictates of the White 
House and the State Department, an- 
nounced that we would no longer insist 
that other nations pay their fair share 
of U.N. peacekeeping assessments as re- 
quired by article 19 of the U.N. Charter, 
and reaffirmed only a year ago by the 
World Court. 

And so Mr. Speaker, we have come full 
circle. In the typical consensus“ man- 
ner so fashionable these days, the present 
leaders of this great Nation have simply 
decided that “If you can’t lick ’em, 
join em.“ 

And we have done just that. We have 
sold out our principles and its convic- 
tions; we have sold all of them and the 
free respected and responsible nations of 
the world—“down the river,” on the basis 
that since we question our ability to win 
a crucial vote, we would simply “toss in 
the towel.” What a tragic milestone in 
the conduct of American foreign policy. 
What a tragic heritage to leave to our 
children. What a tragic example to es- 
tablish for history. What a tragic loss 
of backbone. What nostalgia patriots 
must have for old cries such as, “Millions 
for defense, but not one penny for 
tribute“; yet modern day patriots and 
freedom sleep. 

Mr, Speaker, I would have been more 
impressed with the first action of our new 
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Ambassador, if his announcement had 
been the result of a determination that 
we were on shaky legal ground and that 
in fact article 19 did not cover the case 
at hand. However, mistaken such an 
appraisal might have been, at least it 
would indicate that the United States 
was not “selling out“ eternal principles. 

But Ambassador Goldberg stated from 
one side of his mouth that we stand by 
our conviction that article 19 requires 
the payment of dues or the loss of the 
vote, and then proceeded to say from the 
other that we would abandon that prin- 
ciple so as not to rock the boat.“ Who 
does he and “the establishment” think 
is being fooled? 

Apparently the fear that drove us into 
headlong retreat was the possibility we 
might lose in a showdown vote. This is 
a new concept in American politics. 
Consider the possibility, for example, that 
no one will ever contest for a public 
office because a political pollster shows 
that the other fellow might win. 

I would have been much prouder of my 
country if we had forced the question of 
payment of dues to a vote, albeit we 
might have lost. In fact, I believe such 
a course predicated on standing up for 
principle would have been better for the 
future of the United Nations than the 
course of turn heel and run. In defeat 
we would have set an example that we 
would rather be right, than be a member 
of an illusive majority. We would have 
gained enduring respect based on re- 
sponsible action we are wont to demand 
of others, instead of parlaying for al- 
ready lost and always elusive “image.” 
Those nations which voted with the 
Soviet Union would have to spend years 
explaining why a nation which avoids 
its responsibilities, should continue to 
have a voting voice in an international 
organization. 

By our actions we have not strength- 
ened the United Nations. We have made 
it infinitely weaker. We have stripped it 
of whatever little dignity it had left. 

We have also betrayed the American 
taxpayer who relied on our soothing 
words of assurance given when this Con- 
gress passed a $100 million United Na- 
tions bond issue. We have given the 
Kremlin a propaganda victory far great- 
er than if we had stood our ground and 
lost. We have “welched” on a pledge 
and lost far more respect among our al- 
lies than we gained among our enemies. 

In the wake of our retreat the UPI 
reports that the United States is now 
warning that it will take a closer look 
at our own U.N. assessments and reserve 
the right to reduce those which our na- 
tional interest may require. 

I cannot help but recall that 3 years 
ago, by a margin of 11 votes, this House 
defeated my amendment to the Foreign 
Aid bill to limit all our voluntary con- 
tributions to U.N. agencies to the 32- 
percent statutory limitation imposed on 
our contribution to the US. general 
budget. My colleagues will recall that 
we contribute over 40 percent of both 
the U.N. special fund and the U.N. tech- 
nical assistance fund, over 65 percent to 
the U.N. Middle East refugee program, 
and as high as 100 percent to some other 
U.N. voluntary programs. 
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Many Communist and so-called neu- 
tralist nations are the beneficiaries of 
these programs in spite of their minimal 
contributions. It remains to be seen 
whether the State Department will fol- 
low through on our warning, or whether 
these are merely more empty words, such 
as those which previously declared we 
would fight for the principle of article 
19. 

Mr. Speaker, next month we will ob- 
Serve the first annual World Law Day. 
Yet, by our action last Monday, we have 
indicated that not law, but expedien- 
cy guides our actions in the United Na- 
tions. 

We have paid a high price for con- 
sensus and we have bought a poor sub- 
stitute for principle. Our U.S. Supreme 
Court has blinded justice for the Nation 
in recent years in a power grab for 
legislating and regulating functions. 
Must our Nation in turn blind world jus- 
tice in spite of its duly constituted Court? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
my colleagues know I have been greatly 
disturbed about the extent of free world 
shipping to North Vietnam for the past 
few weeks and months. 

I take this occasion to call attention to 
pages 22 and 23 of the conference report 
which makes reference to this problem. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the original bill 
that was passed by the House had a pro- 
hibition which said that, “no funds au- 
thorized to be made available under this 
act may be used for assistance to any 
country which failed to take appropriate 
steps, not later than 60 days after the 
enactment of the bill, to prevent ships or 
aircraft under its registry from trans- 
porting equipment, materials, or com- 
modities to or from North Vietnam.” 

The Senate bill had no such prohibi- 
tion. So this was a matter that was 
considered in conference. I want the 
record to show clearly what has hap- 
pened in conference to this prohibition. 
It has been watered down and it says 
now that “the President shall consider 
denying assistance” to these countries 
that are sending ships to North Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this considera- 
tion” is not enough. That is what has 
been going on for the past few years and 
still our so-called friends are supply- 
ing the enemy. Here we have lost an 
opportunity for the Congress to have 
taken the initiative and done something 
about this national scandal. 

In the report, the conferees lamented 
that the complete withdrawal of free 
world carriers to North Vietnam, even if 
it could be achieved, would have only a 
very limited effect upon the North Viet- 
nam economy. 

So, Mr. Speaker, our policy seems to 
be that if such trade has little effect, let 
them go ahead and trade. Or, in other 
words, if someone steals a few gold bricks 
from Fort Knox, just forgetit. Idonot 
see it that way. I say there is a moral 
issue involved here. The Congress 
should recognize it. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, going to the top of 
page 23 of the report, it says that free 
world trade in North Vietnam is “only 
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about 17 percent.” Iam not prepared to 
challenge that 17-percent figure today, 
but I will tell you that it is 17 percent too 
much and 17 percent more than the 
American people can understand. 

The report goes on to say that “45 per- 
cent of North Vietnam's seaborne im- 
ports by volume” come from free world 
ships. 

It is indeed shocking to think that 45 
percent of their imports come from free 
world countries. But in this envelope I 
have in my hand, I have the classified in- 
formation from the Department of De- 
fense and the 45-percent figure men- 
tioned in the report does not square with 
the secret facts. If any of my colleagues 
want to see the classified information, I 
shall be pleased to make it available, and 
I am sure your blood will boil just as 
mine is right now. 

The report goes on to say that free 
world ships also carry 85 percent of 
North Vietnam’s seaborne exports. 

Can you imagine this—free world 
ships carrying 85 percent of North Viet- 
nam’s exports. What in the name 
of freedom is happening here un- 
der this Capitol dome? How can we 
countenance such a thing? The report 
goes on to tell us that if this trade were 
stopped that Communist countries 
“could, in time, arrange it so that Com- 
munist-flag vessels and planes carried all 
the imports and exports Hanoi needed.” 
So I say, let them do it; it is their job. It 
is their war. Why should we encourage 
our friends to help them? 

Then, too, the report says that most 
of the countries whose ships are still in 
the North Vietnam trade receive little or 
no assistance from the United States.” 
It is just a few million dollars. I say 
there is a moral issue involved, and we 
should not give them anything. 

Finally, we are told that “the manag- 
ers on the part of the House accepted the 
argument that negotiations on this mat- 
ter would be more effective if there was 
not a rigid requirement that aid be ter- 
minated,” and that it would be best to 
just have the President “consider deny- 
ing assistance” to these traitors to free- 
dom. 

So I say to you as we approve this con- 
ference report and bill today, you should 
be prepared as you go home and face 
your constituents to explain to them why 
we are asking them to finance both sides 
of this war—by giving aid to countries 
that are sending their ships and supplies 
to keep the North Vietnam economy go- 
ing, and by asking them to pay as well 
the cost of fighting the war in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to be among those who congratulate the 
chairman and the other members of the 
conference committee on the part of the 
House for standing firm on the 1-year 
authorization. The chairman never 
wavered. There was a great deal of 
pressure put on to get this thing settled 
and, as one member of the committee, 
I can report that nobody thought of 
wavering from the House position. 
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I want to say, however, I do disagree 
wholeheartedly with the statement made 
by the gentleman from Missouri that the 
military part of this bill should be taken 
away from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. He says it properly belongs at 
another place. Ido not want that state- 
ment to stand unchallenged. This mili- 
tary assistance is involved in foreign aid, 
it is directly involved with foreign af- 
fairs. It was determined in the begin- 
ing by both Parliamentarians of both 
bodies that it belonged to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. That is where it is 
and, if I have anything to do with it, 
that is where it is going to stay. Once 
you get it over at the Pentagon nobody 
will know who is getting what. If there 
is any part of the bill that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs does not give 
careful scrutiny to I would not know 
what it is, including the military assist- 


ance program. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I want the gentleman to 
know I disagree with him, of course, 
about whether it should be part of the 
foreign affairs authorization. I do not 
disagree with him in particular about 
getting it to the Pentagon. I rather be- 
lieve he is right in that respect. I inten- 
tionally did not mention the committee, 
to which I thought it should be referred. 

I wonder if the gentleman does not 
agree with me it is left in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
because (1) it is part of the “sweetener- 
technique” in order to get the Congress 
to go along with needed continued aid 
and (b) if we took it out we would not 
90 much foreign aid left at the present 

e. 

Mr. HAYS. I can say to the gentle- 
man that there may be some validity to 
that position, but it is not the way I feel 
about it. I was in favor of cutting down 
on foreign aid appropriations and au- 
thorizations and I sometimes think we 
have given too much military aic to too 
many countries that could not use it 
effectively. I would not argue that with 
the gentleman. The argument I have 
and the position I take is that I believe 
it is within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and I am going 
to do everything I can to see that it stays 
there. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio has consumed 3 minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express my warmest commenda- 
tion and admiration for the way in which 
our esteemed chairman, Doc“ Morcan, 
has led the fight to sustain the House 
position in the conference on the foreign 
aid bill. 

Naturally, there always has to be some 
element of compromise when reconciling 
the Senate and House differences in any 
major legislation, but Dr. Morcan has 
succeeded in preserving the House posi- 
tion on all the principal features of the 
bill, particularly on the question of the 
1-year authorization. 


The conference agreement was 


reached only after 14 meetings during 
the past 2 months, and is a tribute to the 


indomitable patience and the wealth of 
knowledge exhibited by Chairman Mor- 
can. Doc“ Morcan and his fellow con- 
ferees, both Democratic and Republican, 
deserve our congratulations for a diffi- 
cult task well done. The end result of 
their labors merits our fullest support. 
I urge that there is wide support for this 
conference report and I hope it passes 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Perhaps it is a time, too, to have the 
record include the fact that Doc“ Mor- 
GAN is one of the great unsung heroes of 
not only the foreign aid program but of 
U.S. foreign policy as well. He is an un- 
assuming man and avoids the spotlight 
whenever he can. But those who know 
him well are fully aware of the great role 
he plays behind the scenes in practically 
every foreign policy step America takes. 

He has rendered great service to the 
United States, to our national interest, 
and to our national security. I am sure 
my colleagues will join me in hoping he 
continues to do so for a long time in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 244, nays 150, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 242] 
YEAS—244 

Adams Dawson Greigg 
Addabbo Delaney Grider 
Albert Dent Griffin 
Anderson, Denton Griffiths 

Tenn Diggs Hagen, Calif 
Annunzio Dingell Halleck 
Ashley Donohue Hamilton 
Aspinall Dow Hanley 
Ayres Downing Hanna 
Baldwin Dulski Hansen, Iowa 
Bandstra Duncan, Oreg. Hansen, Wash. 
Barrett er Hardy 
Bates Dyal Harris 
Beckworth Edmondson Hathaway 
Bell Edwards, Calif. Hawkins 
Bingham Evans, Colo. Hays 

ees Everett Hébert 
Boland Evins, Tenn Hechier 
Bolling Fallon Helstoski 
Bolton Farbstein Herlong 
Brademas Farnsley Hicks 
Brooks Farnum Holifield 
Broomfield Fascell Holland 
Burke Feighan Horton 
Burton, Calif. Flood Hosmer 
Byrne, Pa. Foley Howard 
Callan Ford, Huot 
Cameron William D Irwin 
Celler Fraser Jacobs 
Clark Frelinghuysen Joelson 
Cleveland Friedel Johnson, Calif 
Clevenger Fulton, Pa. Jones, Ala 
Cohelan Gallagher Karsten 
Conable Garmatz Karth 
Conte Giaimo Kastenmeier 
Conyers Gibbons ee 
Cooley Gilbert Keith 
Corbett Gilligan Kelly 
Corman Gonzalez Keogh 
Craley Grabowski King, Calif. 
Culver Gray King, Utah 
Daddario Green, Oreg. Kirwan 
Daniels Green, Pa. Kluczynski 
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Krebs Olsen, Mont. Sisk 
Kunkel Olson, Minn, Slack 
Landrum O'Neill, Mass. Smith, Iowa 
ett Ottinger Smith, N.Y. 
Long, Md. Patman Springer 
ve Patten Stafford 
McCarthy Pepper Staggers 
McDade Perkins Stalbaum 
McDowell Philbin Stratton 
McFall Pickle Stubblefield 
McGrath Pike Sullivan 
McVicker Pirnie Sweeney 
MacGregor Price Teague, Calif. 
Machen Pucinski Tenzer 
Mackay Purcell Thompson, N.J. 
Mackie Quie Thompson, Tex. 
Madden Redlin Todd 
Mahon Reid, N.Y. Trimble 
Mailliard Resnick Tunney 
Mathias Reuss Tupper 
Matsunaga Rhodes, Pa. Udall 
Me Rivers, Alaska Ullman 
Mills Roberts Van Deerlin 
Minish Robison Vanik 
Mink Rodino Vigorito 
Monagan Rogers, Colo. Vivian 
Morgan Ronan atts 
Morrison Rooney, N.Y. Weltner 
Morse Rooney, Pa Whalley 
Morton Roosevelt White, Idaho 
Moss Rosenthal Widnall 
Multer St Germain Wilson, 
Murphy, II St. Onge Charles H. 
Murphy, N.Y. Scheuer Wolff 
Natcher Schisler Wydler 
edzi Schmidhauser Yates 
Nelsen Schweiker Young 
Nix Selden Zablocki 
O'Brien Senner 
O'Hara, Nl Sickles 
NAYS—150 
Abbitt Erlenborn Mosher 
Abernethy Findley Murray 
Adair Fino O'Konski 
Anderson, Ill. Fisher O'Neal, Ga. 
Andrews, Flynt Passman 
Glenn Fountain Pelly 
Andrews, Gathings Poage 
N. Gettys Poff 
Ashbrook Goodell Pool 
Ashmore Gross Quillen 
Baring Grover Race 
Battin Gubser Randall 
Belcher Gurney Reid, Dl 
Bennett Hagan, Ga. Reifel 
Berry Haley Rhodes, Ariz. 
Betts Hall Rivers, S. O 
Bow Hansen, Idaho Rogers, Pla. 
Bray Harsha Rogers, Tex. 
Broyhill, N.C. Harvey, Ind. Roncalio 
Broyhill, Va. Harvey, Mich. Roudebush 
Buchanan Henderson Roush 
Burleson Rumsfeld 
Burton, Utah Hungate Satterfield 
Byrnes, Wis. Hutchinson Saylor 
Callaway Ichord Schneebeli 
Casey Jarman Secrest 
Cederberg Jennings Shipley 
Chamberlain Johnson, Okla. Shriver 
Chelf Jonas Skubitz 
Clancy Jones, Mo Smith, Calif. 
Clausen, Laird Smith, Va. 
Don H. Langen Stanton 
Clawson,Del Latta Steed 
Collier Lennon Stephens 
Colmer Lipscomb Talcott 
Cramer Long, La. Taylor 
Cunningham McClory Teague, Tex. 
n McCulloch Thomson, Wis, 
Dague McEwen Tuck 
Davis, Ga McMillan Tuten 
Davis, Wis Marsh Waggonner 
de la Garza Martin, Ala. Walker, Miss. 
Martin, Nebr. Walker, N. Mex. 
Devine Matthews Watkins 
Dickinson May Watson 
Dole Michel White, Tex 
Dorn Minshall Whitener 
Dowdy Mize Whitten 
Duncan, Tenn. Moeller Williams 
Edwards, Ala. Moore Willis 
Ellsworth Morris Wyatt 
NOT VOTING—40 
Andrews, Carey Kornegay 
George W. Carter Lindsay 
Arends Curtis Macdonald 
Blatnik Fo y Martin, Mass. 
Bonner Ford, Gerald R. Miller 
Brock Fulton, Tenn. Moorhead 
Brown, Calif. Fuqua O'Hara, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio Halpern Powell 
Cabell Johnson, Pa Reinecke 
Cahill King, N.Y. Rostenkowski 


Roybal Thomas Wright 
Ryan Toll Younger 
Scott Utt 

Sikes Wilson, Bob 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mr. Gerald R. Ford for, with Mr. Kornegay 
against. 

Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Scott against. 

Mr. Halpern for, with Mr. Fuqua against. 

Mr. Lindsay for, with Mr. Carter against. 

Mr. Miller for, with Mr. Younger against. 

Mr. Macdonald for, with Mr. George W. 
Andrews against. 

Mr. Thomas for, with Mr. Cabell against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Brown of California for, with Mr. 
Brown of Ohio against. 

Mr. Moorhead for, Reinecke 
against. 

Mr. Roybal for, with Mr. Johnson of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Rostenkowski for, with Mr. King of 
New York against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Bob Wilson 
against. 

Mr. Carey for, with Mr. Brock against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Curtis against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Ryan. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. O'Hara of Michigan. 


Mr. WILLIS and Mr. McEWEN 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. CONABLE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


with Mr. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE ACT TO IMPROVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL QUALITY OF SCHOOLS OF 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND OS- 
TEOPATHY 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 535, Rept. No. 815), 
which was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered to be printed: 

H. Res. 535 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bili (H.R. 
3141) to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to improve the educational quality of schools 
of medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy, to 
authorize grants under that Act to such 
schools for the awarding of scholarships to 
needy students, and to extend expiring pro- 
visions of that Act for student loans and for 
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aid in construction of teaching facilities for 
students in such schools and schools for other 
health professions, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider the 
substitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce now in the bill and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
committee substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICI- 
ARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 8639) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 807) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8639) 
“making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other purposes,“ 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 6, 7, 10, 15, and 18. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 4, 8, 9, 11, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
25, and 26, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,125,000“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 85,339,000“; and the Senate 


agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pr by said amend- 
ment insert “$33,743,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 869,036,250“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,536,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,150,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

JOHN J. Rooney, 
JOHN M. SLACK, Jr., 
NEAL SMITH, 

JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 


GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 

ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

JOHN O, PASTORE, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8639) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration oj foreign affairs 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $176,400,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the House instead of $176,748,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $19,125,000 
for acquisition, operation and maintenance 
of buildings abroad as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $18,125,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

International commissions 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $2,125,000 
for international fisheries commissions in- 
stead of $2,025,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,300,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Educational exchange 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $5,800,000 
for the Center for Cultural and Technical 
interchange between East and West as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $5,500,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Legal activities and general administration 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $5,339,000 
for salaries and expenses, general tra- 
tion instead of $5,289,000 as proposed by the 
House and $5,389,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 
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TITLE UI—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
U.S. Travel Service 
Amendment No. 6: Provides a limitation 
of $3,500 for representation expenses abroad 
as proposed by the House instead of $4,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $3,000,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
House instead of $3,200,000 a8 proposed by 
the Senate. 
) International activities 
| Amendment No. 8: Inserts language for 
mobile trade fairs as proposed by the Senate. 
| Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $10,- 
750,000 for salaries and expenses as 
by the Senate instead of $10,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 
Office of Field Services 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $4,- 
200,000 for salaries and expenses as proposed 
by the House instead of $4,265,009 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $29,200,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $29,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

National Bureau of Standards 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $33,743,- 
000 for research and technical services in- 
stead of $33,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $34,548,000 as proposed by the Senate, 

Weather Bureau 

Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $69,036,- 
250 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$68,750,000 as proposed by the House and 
$69,287,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $11,536,- 
000 for research and development instead of 
$10,786,000 as proposed by the House and 
$11,786,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Maritime Administration 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $132,- 
150,000 for ship construction as proposed by 
the House instead of $124,850,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $180,- 
000,000 for operating-differential subsidies 
(liquidation of contract authorization) as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $190,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Bureau of Public Roads 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $200,- 
000,000 for repayable advances to the high- 


Item 


Department of State 
Department of Justice 
Department of Commerce. 


The judiciary 
American Battie Monuments Gommis- 


Commission on Civil Rights 
Office of Education: Civil rights educa- 
8 activities. _ 

anpower 

IE EER CASS EE NeW Ne rai 
998 on International Rules of 

Judicial Procedure 
e Employment Opportunity 8 
Federal Maritime Commission 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
Small Business Administration 
— representative for trade negotia- 
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way trust fund as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $225,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 
Amendment No. 18: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
TITLE IV—THE JUDICIARY 
Courts of appeals, district courts, and other 
judicial services 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $34,292,- 
000 for salaries of supporting personnel as 
proposed by the Senate instead or $34,220,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $3,000,- 
000 for fees and expenses of court-appointed 
counsel as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $3,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $4,910.- 
000 for travel and miscellaneous expenses as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $4,900,000 
as proposed by the House. 

TITLE V—RELATED AGENCIES 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 
Office of Education 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $5,000,- 
000 for civil rights educational activities as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $4,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $2,750,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Federal Maritime Commission 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $3,150,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $3,100,000 
as proposed by the House and $3,180,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

U.S. Information Agency 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $140,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $140,254,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 26: Adds language as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

JoHN J. ROONEY, 

JOHN M. SLACK, 

NEAL SMITH, 

JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 

CHARLES S. JOELSON, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

FRANK T. Bow, 

GLENARD P, LIPSCOMB, 

ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill (H.R. 8639) makes ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the judi- 
ciary and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966. It contains 
a total of $2,057,597,150 in direct appro- 
priations and also contains a total of 
$3,898,400,000 for the Bureau of Public 
Roads which is derived from the high- 
way trust fund. 

The total amount agreed upon in con- 
ference is $28,092,750 below the amount 
of the bill as it passed the House on 
June 1. 

It is also 8117,6 12,550 below the total 
1965 appropriations. However, there 
will no doubt be supplemental requests 
for fiscal year 1966 which might change 
this particular comparison. 

The pending bill is $114,338,450 be- 
low the total amount of the budget esti- 
mates. 

I should point out that all unbudgeted 
weather services which had been added 
by the other body were deleted in con- 
ference. 

Both the House and Senate versions 
of the bill carried an appropriation of 
$100,000 as the total cost of the presen- 
tation of a statue of Abraham Lincoln 
to Mexico. The proposal submitted to 
the House committee was that this was 
to be a replica of the existing statue now 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and it was on 
this basis that funds were approved by 
the House committee. The Department 
of State is expected to adhere to that 
proposal and not to use taxpayers’ dol- 
lars for any so-called original creations, 

Mr. Speaker, the following table indi- 
cates the actions of the House-Senate 
conferees with regard to the various 
items contained in the pending bill: 


Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, and related agencies, 1966 


Conference action compared with— 


1965 appro- | 1966 budget House Senate 
priation estimate 

000 | +$4, 754,000 |—$1 000 1, 000 | — 
000 a 127, 000 8288850 aes 70 000 oo om 
250 |—123; 304, 750 | —80, 178, 750 |—32, 670, 750 +5,7 728.200 
000)} (180, 000) (— 1. 600, 000) 4 0n 
900 5, 296, 200 —7, 171, 000 —418, 000 |... ..-..---. 
000 . o 
000 +220, 000 —220, 000 
000 | —3,000,000 | —3, 000,000 | +1, 000, 000 
— T 
— — 25, 000 —200, 000 6 

500, 000 — 450, 000 | +2, en oe — — 


228 +50, 000 


117, 612, 550 | —114, 838, 450 — 28, 002, 750 8, 125, 350 


Not considered in House. 
CXI——1325 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has an- 
swered the question I wanted to ask, to a 
degree that is, as to whether this was to 
Pe followed by supplemental appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Well, I 
always like to be frank, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. One might 
expect supplemental requests for appro- 
priations. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, the chairman of one of the appro- 
priation subcommittees stunned me a 
couple of days ago when he said there 
would be some $2 billion—$2 billion of 
supplemental appropriations in addition 
to the billions in the conference that he 
reported to the floor of the House. 

I would hope the gentleman could as- 
sure the House there will not be anything 
in the mature of $2 billion more being 
requested for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Oh, I 
would be overwhelmed if any such thing 
as that happened. 

Mr. GROSS. I, too, do not want to be 
overwhelmed again on this score. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I hope to 
keep this $114 million plus that we have 
saved the taxpayers on ice and I do not 
intend to let anybody without justifica- 
tion melt that ice. 

Mr. GROSS. I compliment the gentle- 
man on the savings that have been ef- 
fected here, and I certainly hope that 
any supplemental appropriations, what- 
ever they may be, will be held to the 
irreducible minimum. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
5401) to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to strengthen and improve the 
national transportation system, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the statement. 
The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 810) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5401) to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to strengthen and improve the 
national transportation system, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
the following: “That subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 205 of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U.S.C. 305(f)) is amended by inserting after 
the second sentence thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘In addition, the Commission 
is authorized to make cooperative agree- 
ments with the various States to enforce 
the economic and safety laws and regulations 
of the various States and the United States 
concerning highway transportation.’ 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 202 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
302(b)) is amended by inserting ‘(1)’ im- 
mediately after ‘(b)’ and by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“*(2) The requirement by a State that 
any motor carrier operating in interstate or 
foreign commerce within the borders of that 
State register its certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity or permit issued by 
the Commission shall not constitute an un- 
due burden on interstate commerce provided 
that such registration is accomplished in 
accordance with standards, or amendments 
thereto, determined and officially certified 
to the Commission by the national organiza- 
tion of the State commissions, as referred to 
in section 205(f) of this Act, and promul- 
gated by the Commission. As so certified, 
such standards, or amendments thereto, shall 
be promulgated forthwith by the Commis- 
sion and shall become effective five years 
from the date of such promulgation. As 
used in this paragraph, “standards or amend- 
ments thereto” shall mean specification of 
forms and procedures required to evidence 
the lawfulness of interstate operations of 
a carrier within a State by (a) filing and 
maintaining current records of the certifi- 
cates and permits issued by the Commission, 
(b) registering and identifying vehicles as 
operating under such certificates and per- 
mits, (c) filing and maintaining evidence of 
currently effective insurance or qualifications 
as a self-insurer under rules and regulations 
of the Commission, and (d) filing designa- 
tions of local agents for service of process. 
Different standards may be determined and 
promulgated for each of the classes of car- 
riers as differences in their operations may 
warrant. In determining or amending such 
standards, the national organization of the 
State commissions shall consult with the 
Commission and with representatives of 
motor carriers subject to State registration 
requirements. To the extent that any State 
requirements for registration of motor car- 
rier certificates or permits issued by the Com- 
mission impose obligations which are in ex- 
cess of the standards or amendments thereto 
promulgated under this paragraph, such 
excessive requirements shall, on the effective 
date of such standards, constitute an undue 
burden on interstate commerce. If the 
national organization of the State com- 
missions fails to determine and certify to 
the Commission such standards within 
eighteen months from the effective date of 
the paragraph, or if that organization at 
any time determines to withdraw in their 
entirety standards previously determined or 
promulgated, it shall be the duty of the 
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Commission, within one year thereafter to 
devise and promulgate such standards, and 
to review from time to time the standards 
so established and make such amendments 
thereto as it may deem necessary, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing requirements of this 
paragraph. Nothing in this paragraph shall 
be construed to deprive the Commission, 
when there is a reasonable question of inter- 
pretation or construction, of its jurisdiction 
to interpret or construe certificates of public 
convenience and necessity, permits, or rules 
and regulations issued by the Commission, 
nor to authorize promulgation of standards 
in conflict with any rule or regulation of the 
Commission.’ 

“Sec. 3. Subsection (öh) of section 222 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
322 (h)) is amended by striking out the 
words ‘shall forfeit to the United States the 
sum of $100 for each such offense, and, in case 
of a continuing violation, not to exceed $50 
for each additional day during which such 
failure or refusal shall continue’ in the first 
sentence therein and by inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘or who shall fail or 
refuse to comply with the provisions of sec- 
tion 203(c) or section 206(a)(1) or section 
209(a)(1) shall forfeit to the United States 
not to exceed $500 for each such offense, and 
in case of a continuing violation not to ex- 
ceed $250 for each additional day during 
which such failure or refusal shall con- 
tinue’. 

“Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 222 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
322(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) (1) If any motor carrier or broker 
operates in violation of any provision of this 
part (except as to the reasonableness of rates, 
fares, or charges and the discriminatory 
character thereof), or any lawful rule, regu- 
lation, requirement, or order promulgated by 
the Commission, or of any term or condition 
of any certificate or permit, the Commission 
or its duly authorized agent may apply for 
the enforcement thereof to the district court 
of the United States for any district where 
such motor carrier or broker operates. In 
any proceeding instituted under the provi- 
sions of this subsection, any person, or per- 
sons, acting in concert or participating with 
such carrier or broker in the commission of 
such violation may, without regard to his or 
their residence, be included, in addition to 
the motor carrier or broker, as a party, or 
parties, to the proceeding. The court shall 
have jurisdiction to enforce obedience to any 
such provision of this part, or of such rule, 
regulation, requirement, order, term, or con- 
dition by a writ of injunction or by other 
process, mandatory or otherwise, restraining 
such carrier or broker, his or its officers, 
agents, “employees, and representatives, and 
such other person, or persons, acting in con- 
cert or participating with such carrier or 
broker, from further violation of such pro- 
vision of this part, or of such rule, regula- 
tion, requirement, order, term, or condition 
and enjoining upon it or them obedience 
thereto. Process in such proceedings may be 
served upon such motor carrier, or broker, 
or upon such person, or persons, acting in 
concert or participating therewith in the 
commission of such violation, without regard 
to the territorial limits of the district or of 
the State in which the proceeding is 
instituted. 

“*(2) If any person operates in clear and 
patent violation of any provisions of section 
203(c), 206, 209, or 211 of this part, or any 
rule, regulation, requirements, or order there- 
under, any person injured thereby may apply 
to the district court of the United States for 
any district where such person so violating 
operates, for the enforcement of such section, 
or of such rule, regulation, requirement, or 
order. The court shall have jurisdiction to 
enforce obedience thereto by a writ of injunc- 
tion or by other process, mandatory or 
otherwise, restraining such person, his or 
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its officers, agents, employees, and representa- 
tives from further violation of such section 
or of such rule, regulation, requirement, or 
order; and enjoining upon it or them obedi- 
ence thereto. A copy of any application for 
relief filed pursuant to this paragraph shall 
be served upon the Commission and a certifi- 
cate of such service shall appear in such ap- 
plication. The Commission may appear as of 
right in any such action. The party who or 
which prevails in any such action may, in 
the discretion of the court, recover reasonable 
attorney’s fees to be fixed by the court, in 
addition to any costs allowable under the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, and the 
plaintiff instituting such action shall be re- 
quired to give security, in such sum as the 
court deems proper, to protect the interests 
of the party or parties against whom any 
temporary restraining order, temporary in- 
junctive, or other process is issued should it 
later be proven unwarranted by the facts 
and circumstances, 

“*(3) In any action brought under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, the Commis- 
sion may notify the district court of the 
United States in which such action is pend- 
ing that it intends to consider the matter in 
a proceeding before the Commission. Upon 
the filing of such a notice the court shall stay 
further action pending disposition of the 
proceeding before the Commission.’ 

“Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 417 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 1017 
(b)) is amended by inserting ‘(1)’ imme- 
diately after ‘(b)’ and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(2) If any person operates in clear and 
patent violation of section 410 of this part, 
or any rule, regulation, requirement, or order 
thereunder, any person injured thereby may 
apply to the district court of the United 
States for any district where such person so 
violating operates, for the enforcement of 
such section, or of such rule, regulation, re- 
quirement, or order. The court shall have 
jurisdiction to enforce obedience thereto by 
a writ of injunction or by other process, 
mandatory or otherwise, restraining such 
person, his or its officers, agents, employees, 
and representatives from further violation 
of such section or of such rule, regulation, 
requirement, or order; and enjoining upon 
it or them obedience thereto. A copy of any 
application for relief filed pursuant to this 
paragraph shall be served upon the Com- 
mission and a certificate of such service shall 
appear in such application. The Commis- 
sion may appear as of right in any such ac- 
tion. The party who or which prevails in 
any such action may, in the discretion of the 
court, recover reasonable attorney’s fees to 
be fixed by the court, in addition to any 
costs allowable under the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure, and the plaintiff instituting 
such action shall be required to give security, 
in such sum as the court deems proper, to 
protect the interests of the party or parties 
against whom any temporary restraining or- 
der, temporary injunctive or other process 
is issued should it later be proven unwar- 
ranted by the facts and circumstances. 

“"(3) In any action brought under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, the Commission 
may notify the district court of the United 
States in which such action is pending that 
it intends to consider the matter in a pro- 
ceeding before the Commission. Upon the 
filing of such a notice the court shall stay 
further action pending disposition of the 
proceeding before the Commission.’ 

“Sec, 6. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 204a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
304a) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) For recovery of reparations, action 
at law shall be begun against common car- 
riers by motor vehicle subject to this part 
within two years from the time the cause of 
action accrues, and not after, and for re- 
covery of overcharges, action at law shall be 
begun against common carriers by motor 
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vehicle subject to this part within three 

from the time the cause of action accrues, 
and not after, subject to paragraph (3) of 
this section, except that if claim for the over- 
charge has been presented in writing to the 
carrier within the three-year period of limita- 
tion said period shall be extended to include 
six months from the time notice in writing 
is given by the carrier to the claimant of 
disallowance of the claim, or any part or parts 
thereof, specified in the notice.’ 

“(b) Section 204a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 304a) is amended by 
redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), and (7) 
as paragraphs (6), (7), and (8), respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (4) thereof the following: 

“*(5) The term “reparations” as used in 
this section means damages resulting from 
charges for transportation services to the 
extent that the Commission, upon complaint 
made as provided in section 216(e) of this 
part, finds them to have been unjust and 
unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly preferential or unduly prejudicial.’ 

“Sec. 7. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 406a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
1006a) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) For recovery of reparations, action 
at law shall be begun against freight for- 
warders subject to this part within two years 
from the time the cause of action accrues, 
and not after, and for recovery of overcharges, 
action at law shall be begun against freight 
forwarders subject to this part within three 
years from the time the cause of action ac- 
crues, and not after, subject to paragraph 
(3) of this section, except that if claim for 
the overcharge has been presented in writing 
to the freight forwarder within the three- 
year period of limitation said period shall be 
extended to include six months from the 
time notice in writing is given by the freight 
forwarder to the claimant of disallowance 
of the claim, or any part or parts thereof, 
specified in the notice.’ 

“(b) Section 406a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 1006a) is amended by 
redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), and (7) 
as paragraphs (6), (7), and (8), respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (4) thereof the following: 

“*(5) The term “reparations” as used in 
this section means damages resulting from 
charges for transportation services to the 
extent that the Commission, upon complaint 
made as provided in section 406 of this part, 
finds them to have been unjust and un- 
reasonable, or unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly preferential or unduly prejudicial.’ 

“Sec. 8. (a) Part III of the Interstate 
Commerce Act is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after section 312 the following new 
section: 

“REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATES AND PERMITS 

“ ‘Sec. 312a. (1) Certificates and permits 
shall be effective from the date specified 
therein, and shall remain in effect until sus- 
pended or revoked as provided in this sec- 
tion. 

2) Any certificate or permit issued 
under this part may, upon application of the 
holder thereof, in the discretion of the Com- 
mission, be amended or revoked, in whole or 
in part, or may; upon complaint, or on the 
Commission's own initiative, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing, be 
suspended, changed, or reyoked, in whole or 
in part, for willful failure to comply with the 
provisions of section 305(a) with respect to 
performing, providing, and furnishing trans- 
portation upon reasonable request therefor: 
Provided, however, That no such certificate 
or permit shall be suspended, changed, or 
revoked under this paragraph (except upon 
application of the holder) unless the holder 
thereof, fails to comply, within a reasonable 
time, not less than thirty days, to be fixed by 
the Commission, with a lawful order of the 
Commission, made as provided in section 304 
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(e) of this title, commanding obedience to 
the provisions of section 305(a) with respect 
to performing, providing, and furnishing 
transportation upon reasonable request 
therefor.’ 

“(b) The table of contents in section 301 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
(49 U.S.C. 901), is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after and below 


Sec. 312. Transfer of certificates and per- 
mits.’ 
the following: 
“ ‘Sec. 312a. Revocation of certificates and 
permits.“ 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
OREN HARRIS, 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
JOHN JARMAN, 
J. J. PICKLE, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 

E. L. BARTLETT, 

GALE MCGEE, 

NORRIS COTTON, 

THRUSTON B. MORTON, 

JAMES B. PEARSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5401) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to strengthen 
and improve the national transportation sys- 
tem, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The amendment of the Senate is a com- 
plete substitute for the text of the House 
bill, but differs substantively from the House 
bill in only four respects, discussed here- 
after. The conference substitute is a sub- 
stitute for both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment, 

JURISDICTION OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION TO CONSTRUE CERTIFICATES, ETC, 


Both the House bill and Senate amend- 
ment amended section 222(b) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to provide that any per- 
son injured by another as a result of oper- 
ations in clear and patent violation of certain 
operating authority requirements of the act 
relating to motor carriers could apply for 
injunctive relief directly to a district court 
of the United States. The House bill con- 
tained language providing that nothing in 
its amendment to section 222(b) was to be 
construed to deprive the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of its jurisdiction to in- 
terpret or construe certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity, permits, or rules and 
regulations issued by the Commission. An 
amendment was adopted on the House floor 
providing that if any action is brought under 
this amendment to section 222(b), the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission could notify the 
district court of the United States in which 
the action is pending that the Commission 
intends to consider the matter in a pro- 
ceeding before it and providing that upon 
the filing of such notice the court would be 
required to stay further action pending dis- 
position of the proceeding before the Com- 
mission. The Senate amendment contained 
no comparable language relating to the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction to interpret or con- 
strue certificates, permits, rules, and regu- 
lations, but included the amendment adopted 
on the House floor. The conferees were of 
the opinion that the language relating to the 
Commission’s jurisdiction to interpret or 
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construe certificates, permits, or rules and 
regulations was unnecessary in view of the 
amendment adopted on the House floor, con- 
sequently, the conference substitute is the 
same in this respect as the Senate amend- 
ment. 


INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AGAINST CERTAIN PERSONS 
VIOLATING FREIGHT FORWARDER PROVISIONS 


The House bill amended section 417(b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (relating to 
freight forwarders) to provide that any per- 
son injured by another operating in clear 
and patent violation of section 410 could 
apply to a district court of the United States 
for injunctive relief. The Senate amend- 
ment contained no such provisions relating 
to freight forwarders. The conference sub- 
stitute is the same as the House bill, except 
for the omission of language relating to 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to interpret or construe permits 
or rules and regulations issued by the Com- 
mission. This language was omitted on the 
same ground as similar language was omitted 
from the amendment to section 222(b), that 
is, the language was made unnecessary by 
the inclusion of provisions originally adopted 
as an amendment on the House floor provid- 
ing that, if any action for injunctive relief 
is brought under section 417(b), as amended, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could, 
upon notification to the district court of the 
United States in which the action is pending 
that the Commission intends to consider the 
matters in a proceeding before the Commis- 
sion, take jurisdiction of the matter and the 
court would be required to suspend further 
action pending disposition of the proceeding 
before the Commission. 

The conferees wish to emphasize that the 
words “clear and patent” in the amendments 
made by the conference substitute to sections 
222(b) and 417(b) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act are intended as a standard of 
jurisdiction rather than a measure of the re- 
quired burden of proof and that the district 
courts of the United States should entertain 
only those actions under these sections, as 
amended, which involve clear and patent 
attempts to circumvent regulation in the 
areas involved. It is expected that, if the 
procedures authorized by these amendments 
are used to harass legitimate operations be- 
ing carried out under exemptions from the 
provisions of part IV, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will quickly intervene 
(under the provisions adopted on the House 
floor authorizing the Commission to take 
jurisdiction over such matters from the 
courts, and discussed above) to eliminate this 
practice. 


REVOCATION OF WATER CARRIER’S CERTIFICATES 
AND PERMITS 

The House bill contained provisions which 
would have permitted the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (1) upon application of 
the holder thereof, to amend or revoke any 
water carrier certificate or permit in whole or 
in part, or (2) upon complaint or on its 
own initiative, to suspend, change, or revoke 
any certificate or permit in whole or in part, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing, for willful failure to engage in or 
to continue to engage in the operation au- 
thorized by such certificate or permit. In 
addition, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would have been required to revoke that 
portion of a certificate authorizing any op- 
eration in which there has been a willful 
failure to engage for 3 or more years, but 
only after reasonable notice and opportunity 
fora hearing. Further, the House bill would 
have permitted free entry, i.e, without the 
necessity of obtaining a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity under section 
309(a) of the act, into transportation by 
water subject to part III of the act over any 
route or routes or between ports for which 
no certificate is in effect and prohibits the 
granting of such certificates after the effec- 
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tive date of the legislation for transportation 
over any route or routes or between any 
ports with respect to which no such certifi- 
cate is in effect. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
amendments to part III of the act. The con- 
ference substitute omits the provisions in 
the House bill requiring the revocation of 
any portion of a certificate authorizing any 
operation in which there has been a willful 
failure to engage for 3 or more years and 
also omits those provisions relating to free 
entry. It is similar to the House bill in 
that it authorizes the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to amend or revoke any cer- 
tificate or permit, in whole or in part, upon 
application of the water carrier holding it. 
The conference substitute, however, provides 
that a water carrier's certificate or permit 
may only be suspended, changed, or revoked 
upon complaint or on the Commission's own 
initiative after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing, for willful failure to 
perform, provide, or furnish transportation 
upon reasonable request therefor as provided 
in section 305(a) of the act, but no such 
certificate or permit may be so revoked un- 
less the holder thereof fails to comply (after 
a period to be fixed by the Commission 
which many not be less than 30 days) with 
an order of the Commission commanding the 


performing, providing, and furnishing of 
transportation upon reasonable request 
therefor. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 
The House bill contained a section pro- 
viding that the amendments made by it 
would take effect on the 90th day after the 
date of enactment of the legislation. The 
Senate amendment had no effective date. 
The conference substitute is the same in this 
respect as the Senate amendment. There- 
fore, the conference substitute would take 
effect on the date of its enactment. 
Oren HARRIS, 
HARLEY O. STAGGERs, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
JOHN JARMAN, 
J. J. PICKLE, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HARRIS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the state- 
ment of the managers may be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I trust the gentle- 
man will take a little time to explain what 
this is all about. 

Mr. HARRIS. It will be the purpose 
of the gentleman to do so. I thought 
this would save some time. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H.R. 5401, is the result of several years 
of work by both the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
improve our transportation program. 

It may be remembered that in the 87th 
Congress a bill having for its purpose 
most of the provisions included in this 
report was reported by the Senate com- 
mittee and passed the Senate and came 
to the House. 

It may be remembered also that in the 
87th Congress the House Committee on 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce, after 
several months of study, hearings, and 
consideration, reported a transportation 
bill, but the bill did not clear the Rules 
Committee, in view of some controversial 
features in it. That bill did include some 
of the provisions included in this report, 
which is considered to be necessary to 
strengthen and improve the transporta- 
tion program. 

In this Congress the committee again 
took up the problem, and after exten- 
sive hearings and consideration the com- 
mittee reported the bill, H.R. 5401, which 
was brought to the floor of the House 
and debated at considerable length, as 
Members will recall, and passed by an 
overwhelming vote, if not a unanimous 
vote. 

The bill went to the other body with 
these provisions which had been con- 
sidered by both branches of Congress 
heretofore. The Commerce Committee 
of the other body reported a bill having 
similar purposes to those of the House 
bill, and passed it. 

There were four major differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions. 
The conferees have considered these dif- 
ferences. This is a unanimous confer- 
ence report by the conferees of both the 
House and the Senate. 

The four provisions in which there 
were differences, as between the House 
and Senate bills, I shall explain. 

The first had to do with the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in its applicability to enforce- 
ment proceedings of part 2 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which has to do 
with motor carriers. 

The House bill provided that the ju- 
risdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over any such problems in- 
volving certificates be maintained, al- 
though it did provide, also, where there 
were clear and patent violations of the 
act itself the injured party could file 
proceedings directly in district court and 
seek relief there. It will be remembered, 
I am sure, on the floor of the House in 
order to meet some of these objections 
we offered an amendment which was 
adopted which would retain jurisdiction 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
so that when such proceedings were 
brought in a district court, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could notify said 
court that it had proceedings pending 
before the Commission and therefore 
they would take jurisdiction of the mat- 
ter and the court would automatically 
suspend its consideration of the problem. 

The conferees changed the provisions 
and deleted the language with reference 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission 
because it was made unnecessary since 
the amendment provided that the Com- 
mission could, on its own, take jurisdic- 
tion of the matter which might be pend- 
ing in the court. This worked out to the 
entire satisfaction of all of those inter- 
ested in it. 

The second proviso is somewhat com- 
parable to part 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act having to do with freight 
forwarders. However, there was some 
concern among the shippers that there 
would be harassment through filing of 
suits in a district court. So the commit- 
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tee, in an effort to overcome this objec- 
tion or fear, more than anything else, 
provided, No. 1, that there must be a 
clear and patent violation. No. 2, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
its own motion or otherwise could take 
jurisdiction of any case which would be 
filed in the district court seeking such 
relief. Therefore, the policy of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission could be 
maintained by the action of the Com- 
mission itself. 

Then we went further to alleviate the 
fear by including language in the con- 
ference report that should anyone at- 
tempt to harass any of the shippers, or 
others, with this provision, that it not 
be the purpose of this conference report 
to permit and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would automatically 
be expected to take jurisdiction of the 
matter, and, therefore, avoid any such 
fears that any shipper may have. 

The third difference had to do with 
the issuance and revocation of certifi- 
cates of operation on navigable streams. 
The House committee provided free en- 
try for operation on navigable streams 
and provided that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could revoke certifi- 
cates which were not used and that after 
3 years of nonuse it would automatically 
be so provided. The Senate had no com- 
parable provision. The conferees agreed 
to give the Commission authority on its 
own, or by motion, to consider the revo- 
cation of a certificate under certain con- 
ditions. Therefore, the House receded 
on the authority of the Commission to 
revoke automatically after 3 years, or 
free entry into operation on navigable 
streams 


The fourth provision had to do with 
the effective date, and, therefore, there 
was no question about it. 

Those are the differences resolved by 
the conference. We think it is a very 
fine forward step in strengthening our 
transportation policies and providing for 
cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in our trans- 
portation problems. We commend this 
report to the House and recommend the 
conference report be adopted. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN], 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I note 
that some of the members of the minor- 
ity are unable to be here at this time and 
I would like the gentleman to inform us 
as to the opinions of all the House con- 
ferees—minority and majority and is 
it not true that there was unanimity of 
opinion on all points in the bill. 

I did not serve on that committee and 
I do not want to speak as an authority 
on what might have happened in the 
conference. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman that all Members were 
notified in the Recorp today that this 
conference report would be called up 
prior to going back into the farm bill. I 
endeavored personally to notify other 
Members, a little while ago, that we 
would proceed with it. 

I would also like to say to the gentle- 
man that all differences were resolved. 
This is a unanimous report. All mem- 
bers of the conference, on the part of 
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the House and the Senate are completely 
satisfied and are in hearty approval of 
this conference report. 

Mr. NELSEN. I might say that to my 
knowledge there is no controversy. Iam 
sure that is the feeling that the other 
members of the conference committee 
would have expressed if they were here. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


The 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp prior to the adoption of 
the conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9811) to 
maintain farm income, to stabilize prices 
and assure adequate supplies of agri- 
cultural commodities, to reduce surplus- 
es, lower Government costs and promote 
foreign trade, to afford greater economic 
opportunity in rural areas, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 9811, 
with Mr. Harris in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday it was agreed that 
title IV be considered as read and open 
for amendment at any point. Are there 
any further amendments to title IV? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'NEAL OF GEORGIA 


Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'NEAL of 
Georgia: Page 25, line 13, after the word 
State: strike out the balance of line 13 and 
strike out lines 14 through the word “Com- 
modity;” on line 21 and substitute the fol- 
lowing language: 

„() Farm allotments may be sold or 
leased for transfer to farms in another coun- 
ty within the same State, provided that farm- 
ers within the county of origin will have 
priority in leasing or buying such acreage 
allotments for an initial period of 30 days 
after an intent to sell or lease has been filed 
with the County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee of the seller’s 
intent to sell at a stated price.” 


Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks and to proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The . The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 8 min- 
utes. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, if a cat can look at a king, perhaps 
a freshman member of the turbulent 
Committee on Agriculture can make 
some contribution to this controversial 
cotton title of the controversial omnibus 
farm bill. 

Controversial as it might be, the bill 
has many good features and many bad 
ones. 

Many things have been done to pla- 
cate many sections. The breadeaters 
have been promised satisfaction in the 
wheat title. The California Congress- 
men have been given concessions in the 
cotton title, and now the distinguished 
and able chairman and vice chairman 
have offered and pushed through a series 
of amendments designed to satisfy the 
southeastern cotton Congressmen. 

They have thrown us a bone, and I 
do not want to appear ungrateful but 
unfortunately it is a pretty dry bone with 
little if any meat on it. To put it an- 
other way, they seem to have improved 
and dressed up release and reapportion- 
ment; but the sad truth is that it has not 
helped much. I am afraid that they have 
just put a little nicer shroud on the 
corpse of release and reapportionment, 
have practically killed it with other sec- 
tions of the same bill. 

Let us digress long enough to point out 
that every section of the cotton country 
has its own sacred cows. In the district 
of our beloved vice chairman it is skip 
row planting, and I hesitate to even men- 
tion it because I might be unintention- 
ally starting something since he likes the 
practice so well and defends it so 
heatedly. 

The California cotton growers are 
very devoted to irrigation, most of it 
financed out of the Federal Treasury. 

We, in the upland section, like release 
and reapportionment, not only because 
of the advantage to the individual who 
wants to plant cotton; but also because 
it slows the economic death of our 
merchants in small communities and the 
consequent disappearance of churches, 
schools, and other institutions in those 
places. 

Now what have they really done to re- 
lease and reapportionment? Why do I 
say they have simply dressed up the 
corpse? 

There will be practically no release 
and reapportionment if this bill passes. 
There will be no reapportionment for 
the simple reason there will be no re- 
lease. 

Now let us see whether there will be 
release. 

If a farmer decides he cannot raise 
cotton profitably, he has one of four 
things he can do with his allotment: 

First. He can rent it for money to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for not less than 
5 and not more than 10 years under title 
VI of this bill—cropland adjustment. 

Second. He can sell it for money to 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
cotton title. 
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Third. He can sell or lease it to an- 
other cotton farmer for money under 
certain conditions we will come back to 
in a moment, or 

Fourth. He can release it to the ASC 
committee under release and reappor- 
tionment and get nothing for it. 

Now, which will he do? You can bet 
it will not be release and reapportion- 
ment. 

Now what my amendment does is put 
a little more sense in No. 3. 

Under No. 3 he can sell or lease to an- 
other farmer, but it is designed so that it 
will not happen often. Because for this 
to cross a county line the seller must ob- 
tain a two-thirds vote of cotton growers 
in his own county before he can sell or 
lease to another farmer in an adjoining 
county. This virtually makes it im- 
possible to sell because it just puts too 
big an obstacle in his way. 

My amendment would simply make it 
more practical and yet protect the econ- 
omy of the seller’s county by requiring 
the seller to accept the same price from 
any farmer in his own county during a 
30-day period before selling to a farmer 
in another county. 

It is more important for a farmer to 
be able to sell or lease his uneconomic 
allotment within the geographical limits 
of his State than it is for him to be able 
to give it away. We have all come to 
recognize these allotments as important 
and valuable property rights. 

I believe that any cotton farmer in a 
State should have an opportunity to pur- 
chase or lease allotment from anyone in 
the same State who has allotment for 
sale or lease. This would provide maxi- 
mum use of available acreage in the 
State and would help to assure a ready 
market for unused or unneeded cotton 
allotment. 

In addition to eliminating this unnec- 
essary barrier against sale and lease of 
cotton allotments within a State, this 
amendment will protect the economy of 
the seller’s own county and still avoid the 
unnecessary expense of calling and hold- 
ing a referendum on the subject. 

This amendment would not work a 
hardship on any farmer or county. In- 
stead, it would help hold the cotton com- 
munity together in a period of economic 
adjustment. It would not hurt anybody 
in any other State. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to one thing this amendment does which 
I think is contrary to the very thing we 
have been trying to do. The argument 
that has been used in favor of this bill, 
unless you do have a vote of the people 
who have cotton allotments in your 
county agreeing to move across county 
lines, you are going to contribute to the 
destruction of the economy in that 
county. 

Why do I say that? If enough of these 
allotments are sold from that county 
they are forever gone. I can see in a 


community where you may have one 
cotton gin and they have enough cotton, 
or the potential of raising enough cotton 
to keep that gin going, if they move this 
cotton allotment out of that county they 
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will get to the point you will not have 
the potential for growing cotton, the gin 
will be closed down, and it will be a bur- 
den on the people who will have no place 
to market their cotton and have that 
service. That would be one of the rea- 
sons to vote down the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. As I understand the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia, the cotton allotment must 
first be offered to prospective purchasers 
within the county. They will have 30 
days to consider whether they want to 
buy it or not. Then the owner of the 
allotment can sell it to some outside 
county. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. We go back 
to the small producer. Everybody is cry- 
ing for the small producer. I do not 
think it is a valid argument. That small 
producer might not have the money to 
buy the allotments. It leaves the county, 
and you hurt it very much, and you are 
defeating the very one you are trying to 
help. 

Mr. COOLEY. It would go out of the 
county anyway. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not think 
so. He can release it, and it goes to the 
State committee for that one year, but 
the allotment is retained in that county. 
If he sells it, it is gone permanently, it 
will never return. 

Mr. COOLEY. If he sells the allot- 
ment to the Federal Government it will 
not come back. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes. I would 
like to curtail release and reapportion- 
ment, and I have been trying for the 
last 3 days to accomplish that, but it 
seems the Members of the House are 
willing to accept $80 million addition it 
costs. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know how vital this is 
to our country. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. You want 
your cake, and to eat it too. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Does this amendment 
apply to prospective allotments sold to 
the Secretary of Agriculture as well as to 
farmers? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I did not 
understand that it did. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
couple of questions of the author of this 
amendment. As I understand it, under 
the bill reapportioned acreage must re- 
main in the county from which they are 
being reapportioned, unless otherwise 
decided by a referendum vote. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Ivield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. I think the 
gentleman is confusing release and re- 
apportionment with this amendment. 
They are not related at all. I have dis- 
cussed both, but they are not related at 
all. This amendment does not have 
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anything to do with release and reappor- 
tionment; it has to do with another sec- 
tion of the bill whereby a man might sell 
his allotment. Whereas under release 
and reapportionment, he would give up 
his allotment free. 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, in the case of sale 
or lease of the allotment, then under the 
bill as it now stands as distinguished 
from this proposed amendment, what is 
the procedure? 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. The pro- 
cedure is as follows, and I am reading 
from page 25 of the bill, line 13, sub- 
paragraph ii: 

No farm allotment may be sold oz leased 
for transfer to a farm in another county un- 
less the producers of cotton in the county 
from which transfer is being made have 
voted in a referendum within 3 gears of the 
date of such transfer, by a two-thirds major- 
ity of the producers participating in such 
referendum, to permit the transfer of allot- 
ments to farms outside the county, which 
referendum, insofar as practicable, shall be 
held in conjunction with the marketing 
quota referendum for the commodity. 


Now I would say this was put into the 
bill to provide an obstacle that could 
hardly be overcome. But my amend- 
ment will protect the economy of that 
county by permitting anyone else in the 
county to buy this, even from outside the 
county. 

Mr. WILLIS. Your amendment pro- 
vides for a period of 30 days—instead of 
a referendum; is that it? 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. 
right. 

Mr. WILLIS. Why does the gentle- 
man think that one is better than the 
other? And Iam not disputing you here, 
I am interested in this amendment. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. I think it 
would be a very cumbersome and bur- 
densome and unwieldly thing to call a 
referendum to sell one cotton allotment 
in the first place. I think the economy 
of the county would be protected just as 
well by my plan. 

Mr. WILLIS. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not like the idea of cotton 
allotments being sold, leased, or reap- 
portioned out of the county. However, 
as I understand the present bill, at least 
before that can be done there must be a 
referendum. But now under the gentle- 
man’s amendment relating to a lease, 
transfer, or sale, there must be a lapse of 
30 days, or an option of 30 days given to 
the loca: farmers within the county; is 
that correct? 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. I do not mind a long 
period, since I do not like to have cotton 
get away at all. Would the gentleman 
think of making the period 60 days, and 
I will go along with that. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. I would not 
object to 60 days if it will get the gentle- 
man’s vote on this. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think a time must 
come when some mechanism must be de- 
vised along the lines of the bill. It seems 
to me 30 days would not give the people 
in a community a long enough oppor- 
tunity to buy that allotment and thus 
have the cotton grown in that county. 


Yes; that is 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, do you not agree 
that this referendum idea is very cum- 
bersome and would be very expensive? 
In the State of North Carolina we would 
probably have to hold 50 or 60 separate 
referendums. This amendment would 
eliminate that. I do not see why you 
want to pick on a 60-day period for them 
to make up their minds whether they 
want to buy an allotment or not. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think a 60-day period 
would be preferable. According to the 
wording of the amendment and I have 
just been handed a copy of it, it states, 
“a period of 30 days after an intent to 
sell or lease has been filed with the 
County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Why is that not a long 
enough period of time? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the farmers 
ought to have a longer opportunity and 
time to inquire as to what is available. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why do you not com- 
promise and make it 45 days? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will buy that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana may proceed for 4 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the referendum is cumbersome and ex- 
pensive, at least the way it has been 
explained. Let me ask the gentleman 
if I am right. This might necessitate 
a series of referendums; would it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes—one in every 
county. 

Mr. WILLIS. All right then—I agree 
that it could be cumbersome but I hold 
to the idea of the bill, however, that 
the acreage covered by a lease, sale or 
transfer of allotments ought to remain 
in the county if farmers in the county 
are interested in planting the cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. As was pointed out by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
O'NEAL], the author of the amendment, 
there might perhaps be only one or two 
farmers in the county who want to sell 
their allotment and still you would have 
to have a referendum; is that not right? 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. That is 
correct, Mr. Chairman, and the referen- 
dum must have been held within the 
last 3 years. But the gentleman for- 
gets that there are other ways of 
disposing of these allotments—by sell- 
ing them to the Secretary and so they 
would disappear forever from the whole 
State. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman say 
that again? 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. There is a 
provision in this bill whereby the Secre- 
tary may buy a cotton allotment and 
dispose of it forever. 

Mr. WILLIS. On page 29? 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. I do not 
know what page it is on, but it is in the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is on page 29. I will 
want to question the chairman about it. 
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Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I am trying to 
provide some way for a person who does 
not want to raise cotton to have this re- 
main in the State—in the State of Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Not only in the State of 
Louisiana, but also in the county from 
which the transfer is made. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. If the peo- 
ple in that county still want it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I believe the gentleman 
and I have a common thought on this. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. The mechanism should 
be clear. 

First, the premise ought to be that 
the farmers in the county where the 
allotment exists ought to have an op- 
portunity to grow the surrendered acre- 
age in that county. 

Second, only in the absence of any in- 
terest of the local farmers can the acre- 
age go to another county. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. On that 30-day pro- 
vision, I hope the gentleman will yield 
his insistance on an extension. This 
might destroy the opportunity of a great 
many local farmers to get a good sale. 
If an unduly long period of notice is re- 
quired it will certainly make it extremely 
difficult to get a fair price. One cannot 
sell cotton allotments. One cannot sell 
books or even Bibles, if one is going to 
require somebody to keep open an offer 
for 60 days. When the man gets an 
offer he will have to deal with somebody 
or he will lose his trade. The result will 
be to lower the price for these allot- 
ments. 

The proposition of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL], on 30 days, cer- 
tainly would give an adequate time for 
anybody in the county who wanted to 
buy it to buy it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I had thought the 
chairman and I had hit a common ground 
of something in between. I believe 45 
days ought to be acceptable. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman offered 
to accept 45 days. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. If the 
gentleman will yield, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that I may modify my 
amendment, to make that 45 days. 

Mr. WILLIS. I accept that. I am for 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia make a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to modify 
my amendment, to make it 45 days in- 
stead of 30 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as 
amended, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'NEAL of 


Georgia: 25, line 13, after the word 
States“. strike out the balance of line 13 
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and strike out lines 14 through the word 
“Commodity”; on line 21 and substitute the 
following language: 

(u) Farm allotments may be sold or 
leased for transfer to farms in another county 
within the same State, provided that farmers 
within the county of origin will have prior- 
ity in leasing or buying such acreage allot- 
ments for an initial period of 45 days after 
an intent to sell or lease has been filed with 
the County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee of the seller's in- 
tent to sell at a stated price.” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I certainly am not going 
to object. I tried to get the attention of 
the gentleman from Louisiana earlier, 
but he was busily engaged in colloquy. 

I do not believe we want to run the 
risk of having too long a period elapse, 
because the farmers have to plow their 
ground and have to make their plans. 
These allotments are gotten rather late 
in the year. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know about that. I 
am a cotton farmer myself. 

Mr. JONAS. Is the gentleman sure 
this is not going to cause some inconven- 
ience to some of the farmers? 

Mr. WILLIS. There may be a little in- 
convenience, but as between that and 
the flight of cotton allotments from one 
end of the State to the other, this is a 
better choice. I do not want to see that 
happen. I it is a little troublesome, let 
us put up with that trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL] as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WILLIS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WituIs: On 
page 17, line 24, change the period to a colon 
and insert the following: “Provided further, 
that for the 1966, 1967, 1968 and 1969 crops 
of cotton payments shall be made at a rate 
not less than 9 cents per pound.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, 
chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. If I understand your 
amendment, it is really a clarifying one. 
You are offering it because of the debate 
we had here the day before yesterday, 
and you are proper in doing so. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is right. It is the 
result of a colloquy which the chairman 
and I and others had a couple of days 
ago. Some felt it was not entirely clear 
whether the bill meant what my amend- 
ment specifically says. This carries out 
what I understand to be the chairman’s 
opinion of what the bill does. This nails 
it down. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. I am 
very glad, as far as I am concerned per- 
sonally, to say that I am in favor of it 
because I did say at that time if we 
needed a clarifying amendment, we 
would provide one. 

Mr. WILLIS. Exactly. 


I yield to the 
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will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is this the 9-cent 
amendment we discussed the other day? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And it does put in 
the bill the definite commitment on the 
part of the Government to pay the 9 
cents a pound? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would say it is so 
clear there is not one person in the Gov- 
ernment who can mistake it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And without that, 
there was nothing in the bill to assure 
the 9 cents would be paid. 

. WILLIS. The point was some 
said there was and some said there was 
not. This clinches it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: Page 
14 following the word “follows” in line 15 
add the following: 

“For such period as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall carry out the provisions of the 
Export Sales Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1853) the 
following changes shall be made in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to reserve a point of order on this 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chair , this 
amendment would make the operations 
of the cotton section dependent on the 
carrying out of existing law, which is the 
Export Sales Act of 1956. As I pointed 
out in the debate yesterday, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has, from the 
beginning, had authority to sell surpius 
commodities in world trade at competi- 
tive prices. In other words, for all the 
commodity would bring. For many 
years, as I pointed out yesterday, the De- 
partment held U.S. holdings off world 
markets by this device. They offered the 
commodities at a fixed price, which 
meant all the rest of the world’s sup- 
Pliers sold just under our fixed price and 
we held an umbrella of protection over 
all of the other producer countries of the 
world. With time we persuaded the De- 
partment to move into the world mar- 
kets and sell the commodities for all they 
would bring, just as every other nation 
does. They did this with the exception 
of cotton. Notwithstanding the right to 
sell cotton competitively, the Depart- 
ment offered it at a fixed price and the 
other folks sold their cotton and we did 
not but counted such cotton to reduce 
U.S. acreage. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me here 
the figures from the Department. Dur- 
ing the period that the Department did 
not use the authority of law to sell com- 
petitively, foreign acreage in cotton in- 
creased from 53 million acres in 1950 
to 67 million acres in 1955. In other 
words, while we were not selling but 
holding an umbrella over the rest of the 
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world, foreign planting increased from 
53 million acres planted to 67 million 
acres. 

In 1956, we provided through this 
committee, under the sponsorship of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, an amendment to the law which 
says among other things that the De- 
partment of Agriculture shall see that 
such quantities of cotton shall be sold 
as will reestablish and maintain the fair 
historical share of the world market for 
U.S. cotton. That law is on the books 
today. In 1956, when this Committee on 
Agriculture, with the support of the Con- 
gress, passed the law requiring them to 
sell, the Department went back into the 
market and we began to sell our share 
of this product. 

Foreign plantings dropped from 67 
million acres in 1956 to 64 million acres 
in 1960. Then once again our Depart- 
ment quit selling cotton competitively, 
started again to offer it at a fixed price, 
and permitted our foreign competitors 
to sell right under us. What happened? 
The amount of the reduction in foreign 
acres came back and the acreage in for- 
eign countries increased from 64 million 
acres to 67 million acres in 1964. What- 
ever law is passed it is not going to work 
unless the Department carries out the 
law which has been that we must sell a 
sufficient supply to retain our foreign 
markets, and you can sell it only if you 
meet your price competition. 

The provisions of this bill reduce price 
supports to around 21 cents, but that will 
not help a bit with foreign markets as 
long as you offer cotton at a fixed price. 
Again, they will sell just under us, and 
we will continue a residual supplier. 
What I do here is direct the Secretary 
to carry out existing law for export sales 
which says that such quantities of cotton 
shall be sold as will reestablish our his- 
torical share of world markets and main- 
tain the historical share of the world 
market for U.S. cotton. 

I should hope that this Committee 
would accept this amendment. This 
Committee sponsored this act in the be- 
ginning. The record is quite plain. If 
we had followed the act during the last 
4 years we would have 4 to 5 million bales 
less on hand and the Treasury Depart- 
ment would have half a billion dollars 
that it does not now have. 

I hope that the amendment will be 


accepted. 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am not clear as to 
how the gentleman’s amendment would 
require the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to sell stocks. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The cotton section 
would be inoperative unless he did. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not the view of 
the gentleman from Mississippi that to 
have a successful cotton program it will 
be necessary to have an effective export 
sales program for cotton? A cotton pro- 
gram cannot succeed without a success- 
ful sales program. Population is explod- 
ing and textile consumption is expanding 
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all over the world but the U.S. cotton 
farmer is not getting his fair share of 
world markets because U.S. cotton is not 
being sold competitively. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not think there 
is any question about it. Our fair share 
would be that between 6 and 7 million 
bales annually. We have been selling 
between 3 and 4 million bales because 
we have not kept our price competitive. 
We have been offering it at a fixed price 
and the record is absolutely uncontra- 
dicted that if we offer anything at a 
fixed price our competitors sell under us 
and we build up our surplus and they get 
the market. That has been going on to 
some degree for 4 years. This amend- 
ment would put the pressure on the De- 
partment to carry out this provision. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment would apply to the entire 4 years? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It would apply to the 
cotton section. It would be operated as 
jong as necessary to carry out existing 

aw. 

Mr. JONAS. It would perpetuate the 
export subsidy in order to make cotton 
competitive in the world market. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have personally 
not used that term. I refer to selling for 
what the world would pay for it. This is 
what every nation does. Support prices 
are to offset American costs and to main- 
tain purchasing power. 

Mr. JONAS. That would be all right 
if it applied only to the 14 million bales 
not in storage. Under your amendment 
we would be producing cotton in the 
future for subsidized export? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No. The law says 
we shall determine what our fair share 
is and sell up to our normal historical 
share. The law limits the requirement 
on sales to our fair historical share. 

Mr.JONAS. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment would apply to the future as well 
as the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
Export Sales Act provides that the Secre- 
tary shall determine what our historical 
share is and sell up to that point. So, 
beyond that, the law does not apply. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it would be 
above what we are exporting this year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly it would. 
This year we have not sold but about 
half of what the law requires us to sell. 

Mr. JONAS. That is right, but in fu- 
ture years we would be producing for. 
gap ee export. 

Well, if we do not 


WHITTEN. 
dg about one-third of our cotton 
production as we have historically, the 
effect would be bad on all. 
Mr. JONAS. The fact is that the do- 
mestic mills take twice as much cotton 
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from the cotton farmers than that which 
goes to export. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I want to be sure whether 
the gentleman's amendment would pro- 
voke or encourage the production of cot- 
ton which could not be sold in the world 
market unless it is subsidized by the tax- 
payers of the country. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We would just say 
the Secretary should sell cotton competi- 
tively in world markets, to the extent 
of our normal historical share, which the 
law now requires. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
state my point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
not because of germaneness, but because 
it is an unconstitutional and unwar- 
ranted delegation of the power of Con- 
gress to some unknown person or to 
some unknown agency to make the de- 
terminations contemplated by the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. We have no right 
to delegate this authority to any other 
person. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi does 
not even name the person or the agency 
who would make the determination. 

Another objection to the amendment 
is that it makes this act absolutely con- 
tingent upon this determination, to be 
made by some unknown person. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot suspend this 
act in any such fashion as that and, 
therefore, I say that the point of order 
should be sustained and the amendment 
should be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi wish to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to be heard on the point of order. 
Certainly I do not believe that there is 
any case where the Congress does not 
have a right to set the terms and con- 
ditions upon which any legislation may 
become affected. The law to which I 
referred is on the statute books and the 
reference made to it says that the provi- 
sions of this act shall be effective only 
as this other law is carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that certainly 
an objection might be in order, but I 
do not think there is any question in- 
sofar as the point of order is concerned. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 


Mr. COOLEY. Who would make the 
determination as to whether or not this 
act of Congress would go into effect or 
should not go into effect? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The Secretary of 
Agriculture. He has to make all of the 
determinations throughout this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, you delegate to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture authority to deter- 
mine whether an act of Congress goes 
into effect? So, that is an admission of 
the intent of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. My intent is to see 
that the present law is carried out. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harris). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment to this title which the 
Clerk has reported which proposes to 
amend title IV, section 401. 

The Chair has had occasion to observe 
the provisions of the law included in 
title VII of the United States Code to 
which the amendment refers, imposing 
the duty on the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in carrying out certain provisions 
of the program. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
raises a point of order on the question 
that the amendment is unconstitu- 
tional—on the grounds of unconstitu- 
tionality. Of course that is a matter on 
which the Chair does not pass. That is 
a matter for the Committee to determine 
and, therefore, the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat the argument I 
have just submitted. I am in sympathy 
with the objectives sought to be accom- 
plished by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. I agree that we should have a 
strong program for cotton, and all other 
surplus commodities, but it seems to 
me—and this should be clear to all Mem- 
bers in this House—that this is an un- 
warranted and unconstitutional dele- 
gation of power. We have no right to say 
to any human being that you can sus- 
pend this law and the operation thereof 
until the Secretary of Agriculture has 
determined that he—the Secretary of 
Agriculture—is carrying out a law desig- 


nated as the Export Sales Act of 1956. 


This is a clear indictment of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Maybe he should 
be indicted, but this is no way for us to 
indict him. We put him in charge of 
every one of these acts and tell him to 
carry them out. Then we let him de- 
termine whether or not he will or will 
not carry them out. He writes to the 
Speaker and says “I am going to put this 
new law in effect.” How could you liti- 
gate that? How could you take it into 
the courts and determine who is right 
or wrong? I do not think the Secretary 
has done all he could to dispose of these 
surpluses, and I think that is the general 
opinion in this House. All of us agree 
that when he intensifies his efforts the 
surpluses move. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I suggest to the 
gentleman, where the record is so clear 
that when the act is not carried out, for- 
eign acreage increases and when we sell 
cotton competitively as required by the 
act, foreign acreage is reduced—and 
since the Chair has ruled that the 
amendment is in order, I respectfully 
suggest that the gentleman, being in 
sympathy with the intent of the amend- 
ment, and the gentleman being chair- 
man of the committee, and will doubtless 
be in charge of the conference, I would 
respectfully suggest and hope that the 
chairman would accept the amendment 
and that he carry out the intent of the 
amendment in such language as may 
please him. 

Mr. COOLEY. How could you expect 
I would accept an amendment that I 
know is unconstitutional? I respect 
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your purpose, and I will fight for it. I 
have been fussing with the Secretary for 
failure to dispose of these surpluses. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman the Chairman has ruled that the 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. COOLEY. The Chairman has not 
ruled that it was or was not unconstitu- 
tional. He stated that the amendment 
is a matter for the House to pass on, that 
is, its constitutionality. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Does the gentleman 
say he is unwilling to go to conference 
and work that out? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not going to take 
an unconstitutional amendment into 
conference. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Personally, I do not 
agree with the gentleman, nor does the 
Chairman. However, I do agree it is 
hard to keep up with the Constitution 
from day to day these times. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gentle- 
man, but I still think this is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. What is the long-range 
effect on our effort to maintain one-price 
cotton? 

Mr. COOLEY. The farmers would 
never know whether the law was in effect 
or not, because at any moment the Sec- 
retary could make some determination 
that the old law is here, and we would 
go back to the two-price system. You 
might as well just repeal the law. 

Mr. JONAS. This is a vote in an effort 
toward elimination of one-price cotton? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is right. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. He is exactly right 
when he says that as soon as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces a specific 
price for cotton, well in advance of the 
time that the cotton is to move into ex- 
port, this is a clear invitation to our 
competitors abroad to grow more cotton. 

It is a clear invitation to our com- 
petitors abroad to lower their prices just 
under the price designated for American 
export cotton. That is exactly what has 
been done in the past and that is one of 
the principal reasons, I will say to the 
members of this committee, for us being 
in the dilemma that we are in at tnis 
particular time. 

We have on hand at the present time 
14,200,000 bales of cotton—too much cot- 
ton, entirely too much cotton. But now 
let us not say the farmer is altogether 
responsible. He is responsible to a 
degree—that we have such a large sur- 
plus stock of cotton. Let us not over- 
look the fact that the 1956 act has not 
been carried out by the Department of 
Agriculture as they should have carried 
it out. 

In this particular field right now, the 
forecast for 1965 exports is only 4.2 mil- 
lion bales of cotton although the De- 
partment of Agriculture had estimated 
earlier 4.5 million bales would go into 
foreign markets. We ought to be getting 
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6 to 7 million bales movement of cotton 

into export channels. 

I call your attention to page 32 of the 
report where the figures are shown on 
cotton exports since the passage of the 
1956 act. This act said this to the De- 
partment of Agriculture“ Sell into ex- 
port channels at competitive prices.“ 
That is what we directed them to do 
to sell competitively. 

Now after the passage of that act in 
1956, 7,540,000 bales of cotton moved in- 
to export during that year. 

In 1957, 5,707,000 bales moved into ex- 
port. 

In 1958 it dropped off to 2,766,000 
bales. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It was in that year, 
1958, that they refused to carry out the 
law and that is what happened in 1958. 

Mr. GATHINGS. It was knocked 
down and the average for that particular 
year of 1958 was 2,766,000 bales that 
went into export. Then they did move 
upward after the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi pressed hard to get results at 
that time as I recall—I commended him 
for his splendid services to the cotton 
industry. They came up in 1959 when 
7,178,000 bales moved into export. 

Now let us see what has happened in 
recent years: 

In 1960, 6,625,000 bales moved into ex- 
port. 

In 1961, 4,908,000 bales. 

In 1962, 3,348,000 bales. 

In 1963, 5,661,000 bales. 

In 1964, 4,500,000 bales. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I am giving 
you these figures is that when the act 
was passed in 1956 and in the first few 
years thereafter, we moved quite a lot 
more cotton into export than we have in 
recent years under the policies of the 
present administration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There have been 
1,407,000 bales more on the average mov- 
ing during the first 5 years of the pro- 
gram since 1956 than were sold in the 
last 4 years under the present Secretary 
of Agriculture. So I do support the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi on this amend- 
ment and I trust that the Committee will 
agree to it. 

I would like to insert an article written 
by Gerald L. Dearing, cotton editor of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, on this 
subject, dated July 28, 1965. The article 
follows: 

Corron COMMENT: FREEMAN INDICATES IN- 
TENTION To Do Noruinc To PUSH FOR 
Corron Exports DURING THE 1965 MARKET- 
ING YEAR 

(By Gerald L. Dearing) 

By forecasting that 1965 exports will be 
only 4.2 million bales, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman has indicated that 
he has no intention to press for greater ex- 
port markets in the new crop year. 

He implies that the unrealistic pricing 
policies of the CCC stocks will be continued. 
This is a policy which fails to make cotton 
competitive in world markets, in spite of the 
provisions of section 203 of the Agriculture 
Act of 1956, which requires the sale of cot- 
ton in export at world prices and insists that 
the United States retain its share of world 
markets. 
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Most of cotton’s problems today can be 
traced to the failure of the USDA to offer 
cotton in export at competitive prices, mak- 
ing the United States the residual supplier 
in world markets and not a true competitor. 

Had the United States maintained its full 
share of world markets since the act of 1956, 
there would not be the 14.2-million-bale 
stocks on hand; supplies would be within a 
manageable range and there would be no 
need for the proposed curtailment of acreage 
contemplated in the new legislation and 
reiterated by the Secretary in his Monday 
press conference. 

The State Department must share the 
responsibility. It fought the act of 1956 
even to the floor of the Senate. It has done 
all within its power to prevent the competi- 
tion of American cotton in world markets, 
where it would vie with the cottons from 
the emerging nations. 

The State Department has distributed the 
market potential around the world by en- 
couraging the growth of cotton in other 
lands in order that they can earn dollars 
in world markets. At the same time it has 
been obliged to supply these same countries 
with grains so that their people will not 
starve because potential grainland has been 
diverted to cotton. 

The export market has been the life blood 
of the cotton industry ever since it was 
founded. It cannot survive wholly on the 
needs of the domestic market. 

The Freeman jockeying of prices of CCC 
stocks has reduced exports as effectively as 
the embargo placed on the shipment of 
cotton during the Korean war. 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so that I may make 
an inquiry of the chairman? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman for the purpose of pro- 
pounding a question to the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, up to 
this point we have had unlimited debate 
on all titles. My inquiry is, are we to 
continue to have unlimited debate on all 
the titles of the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is a matter that 
the committee will determine. After this 
amendment is disposed of, I understand 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CASEY] 
has an amendment and then we will 
probably be finished with this title of the 
bill. 


Mr. RESNICK. The question I asked, 
Mr. Chairman, is with reference to my 
amendment to title VII and as the dis- 
tinguished chairman knows, I intend to 
offer an amendment to that title. 

Mr. COOLEY. I assure the gentleman 
he will not be cut off. 

Mr. RESNICK. Do I have the gentle- 
man’s assurance that I will be able to 
have time to discuss the amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. RESNICK. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee and 
thank the gentleman from California for 
yielding. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to speak in opposition 
to this amendment. As you have become 
aware, it is impossible to talk about cot- 
ton without a great deal of recrimina- 
tion because of these various area in- 
terests. 

In the effort to arrive at a cotton pro- 
gram, the chairman of our committee, 
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the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey], the Secretary of Agriculture 
and many other people from the cotton 
industry have met and attempted to ar- 
rive at solutions to the cotton program. 

Now, the Mississippi group and the Ar- 
kansas group, which have been getting 
along pretty well with release and re- 
allotment, whereby they get most of the 
acres they want to plant, do not really 
want any kind of a program, except a di- 
rective to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
dump more cotton abroad. 

I understand that administratively this 
is quite difficult. Furthermore, it has in- 
ternational repercussions, because there 
are other nations engaged in the sell- 
ing of cotton, and it is not our policy to 
drive the world price of cotton down to 
nothing. 

So there are good reasons for the policy 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

But the only alternative to the present 
situation that the Representatives of 
Mississippi and Arkansas have offered is 
a directive to the Secretary to dump more 
cotton abroad at a loss. Believe me when 
I say that every pound of cotton we sell 
abroad costs the U.S. Government some 
money. 

The alternative is the bill we have be- 
fore us, which will reduce production, 
somewhat compensate the farmers for 
their reduced production, and save the 
Government money in storage costs and 
all the other costs of handling an ex- 
cess supply of cotton. 

I submit that this is a much better pro- 
gram than that offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, and I would re- 
spectfully ask you to defeat this amend- 
ment and to defeat all other amend- 
ments to this bill which might be offered 
hereafter, because I believe we have a 
good program which does justice to all 
segments of the cotton industry across 
the country. 

Mr. WHITTEN. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I point out, if 
the gentleman will permit, that this is 
not a substitute for the bill, but imposes 
a condition precedent for the bill to be 
effective. The condition, of course, is 
only to carry out existing law. Existing 
law says that we shall sell to the limit of 
our historical share. All the amendment 
provides is that we use that law, which 
would give the present bill a better 
chance to work. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. 
stand that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. So it is not a sub- 
stitute. It merely says, “Carry out the 
existing law, and then you can carry out 
the new one.” 

Mr. HAGEN of California. The 
gentleman is aware that there are larger 
world supplies of cotton available now 
than there were at the time this so-called 
historical share was established. In 
effect, this is asking the Secretary to 
dump all of the cotton he can at some 
great cost to our Government. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Not an unlimited 
amount, only to the point of our his- 
torical share. 


Mr. Chairman, will 


I under- 
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Mr. HAGEN of California. I would 
trust the judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, of the economists in the 
Department of Agriculture, and of the 
economists in the State Department as to 
what is a fair policy of disposal of our 
cotton abroad. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is correct. This is not a sub- 
stitute for the bill; it is just a provision 
within the bill that will nullify it and kill 
it. One-price cotton is destroyed if the 
amendment by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is adopted. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. That is 
correct. 

He would say that if the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not do certain things 
the bill is inoperative. As the gentleman 
pointed out, this is in effect a delegat- 
ing of authority to make this bill opera- 
tive to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under some compulsion from the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not 
believe there is anything unfair in say- 
ing that a bill shall be operative if the 
Secretary carries out existing law. If 
there is anything unfair about that I 
should like to have it pointed out. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. In the first 
place, we do not know whether the Sec- 
retary will have money to carry out exist- 
ing law. Perhaps you gentlemen will 
not provide him with the money. 

Mr. WHITTEN. What we want to get 
is the money. We have the cotton. We 
are trying to have the Secretary get the 
money for it. The law says he should. 
Of course our committee can deal with 
the problem when it comes to us. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. There is a 
certain amount of money involved in 
these sales, in addition to the cotton. 

I would ask the membership to defeat 
this amendment and all other amend- 
ments, and then we can proceed to the 
other sections of this bill sometime be- 
fore midnight. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

I seek to clarify what is involved in 
this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

First, as to the effect it might have on 
the cost of the cotton program, I under- 
stand that our level of Government hold- 
ings of cotton is presently near an all- 
time record. Isee nothing in the present 
language of the cotton title before us 
which gives us assurance that this level 
will go down. As I understand the effect 
of the gentleman's amendment, it would 
definitely give us assurance and would 
give the taxpayers some hope of con- 
verting these holdings to cash. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It definitely would. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
the right to use funds that it gets from 
sales to carry on its operations. If, for 
the last 4 years, the law had been carried 
out, as I pointed out earlier, we would 
have about 5 million bales of cotton less 
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on hand and have half a billion dollars 
more in the Treasury. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Can the gentleman 
estimate the total effect of this amend- 
ment on the cost of the program? In 
other words, would it increase the cost 
of the cotton program or reduce the cost? 

Mr. WHITTEN. In my opinion, it 
definitely would decreasc it by the tune 
of about a half a billion dollars, because 
you would get that much cash out of 
surplus cotton you have on hand now. 
However, in the overall, I am like the 
gentleman. I cannot tell what the rest 
of the bill will cost. I am unable to 
estimate. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Does the gentleman 
feel this amendment would force on the 
taxpayers of the United States any addi- 
tional expense in the form of export sub- 
sidies in subsequent years that would not 
otherwise apply? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not think so. 
In my opinion, it would mean you would 
just get that much more money out of 
cotton for which you now have to pay 
storage. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Assuming the Secre- 
tary makes an adverse determination 
and makes inoperative this proposal, am 
I correct that the cotton program would 
then revert to the 1958 law? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will have to say 
that in my opinion the Secretary would 
go ahead and carry out the law. Speak- 
ing for myself, it is my belief that one of 
the reasons why the Secretary has failed 
to carry out existing law to maintain our 
historical share of the world markets for 
cotton has been because the law for the 
last 2 years said that if he were to accept 
bids on cotton at a reduced level he had 
to reduce the prices to the domestic mills 
in the same amount, which would triple 
losses. It has been true under this law, 
and since it costs that must money to the 
Corporation or represents that much loss 
to the Corporation, he let this require- 
ment dangle and did not carry it out. If 
this amendment is adopted, he would 
start immediately, in my opinion, to 
move that much cotton which we have in 
the world trade at competitive prices and 
it would be in the interests of everybody. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Am I correct that the 
sales policy of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation caused the planting of cot- 
ton abroad to a greater extent than 
would have been true otherwise? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It not only invited it, 
but it permitted it and the result has been 
actual movement of cotton acreage 
abroad. If you look to the cotton sec- 
tions now, you will see Americans are go- 
ing into other countries and using Ameri- 
can know-how and machinery in order 
to produce cotton which otherwise would 
be produced here in this country if the 
Export Sales Act was carried out. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Am I correct in as- 
suming that the American cotton farmer 
is not today getting his proper share of 
the rising world demand for cotton? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. If 
the Secretary fails to sell cotton then it is 
on hand and is counted by the Secretary 
in order to scale down acreage in the 
United States. So you are losing both 
ways. Not only are you not exporting 
the cotton but the Secretary then counts 
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it and uses it to recommend reductions 
in U.S. acreage. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Ithank the gentleman 
and urge support for his amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of 
confusion among the Members as to the 
effect of this amendment. With all 
deference to those who have expressed 
views against it, this is a good amend- 
ment for American agriculture and for 
the taxpayers of this country. It will 
not do the slightest injury to those who 
want one-price cotton, and I want it as 
much as you do. 

Now, what is this about? Back be- 
fore the days of this amendment to 
which the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTEN] referred, the amend- 
ment to the 1956 act, back before that 
period, cotton was stacking up in ware- 
houses just as it is today. The reason 
why it was stacking up was because those 
who had charge of that stored cotton 
were refusing to sell it at competitive 
prices in the world market. The longer 
they refused, the larger the stocks be- 
came. Along came the 1956 amendment 
and immediately those who had control 
of the cotton in Government stocks 
moved into the foreign markets and 
started selling cotton competitively. 
And we got out of the hole we were in; 
not completely, but substantially. And 
we began to see daylight again. 

In a few years we lapsed again to the 
old policy of not selling competitively. 
And this is why we are in this hole. This 
is the reason for 14 million bales of cot- 
ton being in the warehouses of this coun- 
try today. This is the reason we have 
this big surplus of cotton, and which 
could and should be sold. Uncle Sam 
just continues to keep it in the ware- 
houses, leaving much of our share of the 
foreign export market to our competitors. 

You know, there is a warehouse lobby 
in this country, too. Believe you me, 
they do not want that cotton taken out 
of the warehouses. They are collecting 
plenty of good rent, and do not forget 
it. Those who fear the most the passage 
of this amendment are those who are the 
custodial storers of the cotton and some 
of them are getting filthy rich on it. 

What do you want to do with it? Do 
you want to let it just rest there? Is it 
your view that the Federal Government 
should continue to pay rent on the space 
which this cotton is now occupying? Or 
dc you want to approve this amendment 
and get it out of there? 

I think the Secretary wants to sell this 
cotton in the world market. I think I 
know why he is not so doing. And Iam 
not alluding to the White House, but I 
am alluding to some in the State Depart- 
ment who just do not want American 
cotton moving out in competition with 
producers of cotton in other countries. 
Now, I might agree with their position 
if—and I want you to follow me—if, we 
were getting our normal share, our fair 
share, our historical share of the export 
market. 

There is not a single member of this 
House who knows anything about the 
history of the American export of cotton 
who will take the floor now and say we 
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are getting our share. If he is here then 
I wish he would now rise. 

Since he has not risen it must be con- 
ceded that we are not getting our share. 

This amendment is good for every- 
body; this is good for every taxpayer; 
this is good for every textile mill; this is 
good for every cotton farmer in Amer- 
ica, large or small. All we ask is this: 
“Mr. Secretary, you start selling this 
cotton—not dumping it, but just selling 
it competitively—and when you reach a 
level of selling that is equivalent to our 
normal historical share, which could be 
done within 24 hours, then this law will 
take effect.” That is all this amendment 
does. 

Now, what do you want to do? Seri- 
ously, what do you want to do? Do you 
want to leave those 14 million bales of 
cotton down in these warehouses and let 
these warehousemen pile up the rent 
money, or do you want to put this cotton 
in the world market, let it be sold, get 
our money out of it, and put it back in 
the Federal Treasury? 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman admits 
that if the amendment is adopted, Con- 
gress would be delegating power to the 
Secretary to suspend the operation of the 
law and put it into effect whenever he 
determines that it shall go into effect? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There is a line in 
every paragraph of this bill conveying 
authority to the Secretary, The Secre- 
tary shall determine this,” The Secre- 
tary shall determine that.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, has the 
gentleman ever known any law, the op- 
eration of which is contingent upon a 
determination by somebody downtown? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, sir. There 
is nothing unusual about that. You 
have such in this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have a right to 
delegate that authority? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; we are dele- 
gating such authority in this very bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that you 
know and I know, all of us want to get 
rid of this surplus cotton, and I agree 
with all of the urging and prodding by 
the Congress to force the sale of it if we 
can. But I do not want to indict the 
Secretary of Agriculture and question his 
integrity or motives. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If I thought this 
was a matter of questioning the integrity 
of the Secretary of Agriculture I would 
not be in the well of the House, I can 
assure the gentleman of that fact. Iam 
simply trying to remove the shackles 
from him that have been put there by a 
silly foreign policy which will not allow 
him to sell the cotton competitively. 

I would like to ask my friend from 
North Carolina this question: Do we 
have 14 million bales of cotton in 
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surplus, most of which is in Federal 
storage? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Are we getting 
our share of the world market? 

Mr. COOLEY. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let us not have 
a half answer. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that perhaps we are not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This is a proper 
and effective means of getting it. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not want to get 
rid of it in this way. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is pretty hard 
sometimes to influence the sale of it the 
easy way. Therefore we have to resort 
to extraordinary measures. 

I urge adoption of this amendment. I 
believe the Secretary would welcome it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the argument of my 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], sounds 
plausible. No one in this House would 
attempt to justify continuing to carry 
14 million bales of cotton in the ware- 
houses of this country, without making 
an effort to get rid of it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the whole burden 
of the gentleman's argument is based 
upon the theory that all we want to do 
is get rid of this 14 million bales. How- 
ever, that is not all this amendment 
would do, if adopted. 

The amendment is prospective. It 
goes beyond getting rid of the 14 million 
bales. It would apply to future sur- 
pluses that may be built up during the 
next 4 years and this Government is 
going to have to continue to pay export 
subsidies in order to get rid of it in the 
world market. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. JONAS. Just a minute. 

Mr. Chairman, are we going to get in 
the position of producing cotton just to 
export it, even though we have to con- 
tinue to subsidize it, since it cannot be 
grown at the world price? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the gentleman 
is assuming that there will be surpluses 
next year and the next and the next, in 
spite of the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. JONAS. I am saying that the 
amendment would apply if surpluses 
continue to be built up. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I ask the 
gentleman another question? If the 
surpluses do build up and if the cotton 
does go into storage, what is wrong with 
having this amendment to direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to sell it in the 
world market at competitive prices? 

Mr. JONAS. I would say this—and 


the gentleman’s colleague from Missis- 
sippi has made the point crystal clear— 
the law already requires the Secretary 
to do this. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. 

Mr. JONAS. How many laws do we 
have to pass? 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. The law says that 
he shall sell it at competitive prices; 
that is, unless 

Mr. JONAS. But you say he is not 
following the law. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not think he 
is and I think I know why and I think 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
knows why. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not think it ought 
to be necessary for Congress to pass a 
subsequent piece of legislation to tell the 
Secretary of Agriculture that he must 
comply with existing law. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I ask my 
friend from North Carolina this ques- 
tion? With all of this cotton stacked 
up, does the gentleman think that di- 
recting the Secretary to sell it in the 
world market at competitive prices, the 
gentleman does not think that is good 
law? 

Mr. JONAS. Not unless domestic mills 
are given the same opportunity—other- 
wise the foreign manufacturer gets too 
great an advantage over our own mills. 
I will certainly agree that cotton in a 
storage warehouse does not do anyone 
any good unless it is the warehouseman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. You cannot eat it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. It has to be manufac- 
tured before it does any good for any- 
one. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. I would remind my friend 
from Mississippi that the best customer 
of the American cottongrower is the do- 
mestic textile industry. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 
There is no objective here to take any 
cotton away from him. You have al- 
ready assumed, I will say to my friend 
from North Carolina, that even under 
this bill there will still be a surplus. 

Mr. JONAS. But under this amend- 
ment you would give the Secretary dis- 
cretionary power to decide whether this 
provision becomes effective or not, and 
I agree with my friend the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Coor xxl that 
we should not put ourselves in that po- 
sition. He might not decide to imple- 
ment this bill and then we would revert 
to two-price cotton. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will say to the 
gentleman that I understand the gentle- 
man’s interest, which is the textile indus- 
try, as well as his other constituents. I 
can understand the gentleman’s concern 
about that, that he does not want any- 
thing done to hurt them. But so help 
me, I do not think there is the slightest 
possibility of this amendment injuring 
a single textile mill in America. 

Mr. JONAS. May I say to my friend 
from Mississippi that I not only repre- 
sent some people who work in cotton 
mills and derive their living from that 
industry, but I represent a lot of cotton- 
growers, and they are anxious to see the 
textile industry remain in a healthy con- 
dition, because that is the only way they 
can sell their cotton. 

A prosperous textile industry gives the 
grower the best opportunity to dispose 
of his cotton. I think the best interest 
of the cottongrowers in the United 
States is tied in with that. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. If the gentle- 
man wants to get rid of the surplus crop, 
this is one way of doing it. If the gentle- 
man has something else, I will go along 
with it. 

Mr. JONAS. If you will continue the 
one-price system you will get rid of it 
because the mills will increase their con- 
sumption of cotton if we keep the price 
competitive and stop subsidizing their 
foreign competitors. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the cotton section of this bill close in 30 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a large cot- 
ton-raising area in the State of Texas, 
and I rise for the purpose of asking the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture the following ques- 
tion: 

My area has a special interest in the 
well-recognized skip-row method. Is 
there anything in this bill or in this sec- 
tion that prohibits that? 

Mr. POAGE. I think I can answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

The Secretary appeared before the 
committee and told us that if this bill 
were not passed it would be necessary for 
him to use the authority which he be- 
teves he has in connection with skip-row, 
and I do not pass affirmatively or nega- 
tively on his authority but he claims the 
authority, and he says he would have to 
use that authority to further restrict or 
limit the skip-row practice simply be- 
cause it is something he can limit. If 
this bill is passed it seems very clear that 
the contingency which he mentioned will 
not have arisen. It was the thought of 
the committee that he would not use any 
authority or attempt to use any authority 
to limit skip-row planting. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought I knew some- 
thing about farming and some of the de- 
scriptive words used in connection there- 
with, but do I understand it is “skid 
row,” “skip rope,” or what is this I have 
just heard? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Skip-row planting, 
which is primarily—— 


Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I get the message, and I thank the gen- 
tleman. I wanted to be able to trans- 
late that to the cotton farmers of Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
I will live long enough—and I doubt that 
very much—to see the House Committee 
on Agriculture or some committee of 
Congress bring a bill to the House floor 
that will have real meaning for the farm- 
ers of this Nation. 

We have had a long experience with 
these farm programs and through the 
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years the farmer has never been able 
to obtain his fair share of the na- 
tional income. Meanwhile, these farm 
programs have been costly to the tax- 
payers of this country. I am not now 
advocating the abolition of supports 
for agricultural commodities since prac- 
tically all other industry, business, and 
labor is subsidized directly or indirectly. 
Let me recall a few figures for you, and 
the source of these figures is the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President issued in 
January 1965. All of you get a copy of 
it and I am sure all of you have seen it. 

In the 5-year period of 1946 through 
1950 the income of farm operators av- 
eraged each year $15,100 million. That 
was out of a national income for the 
same period averaging $212,400 million 
per year. 

Now I said that was the national 
income. I did not say gross national 
product because that gross national 
product is in part a phony. Iam talking 
about the national income. 

As for that 5-year period, the income 
of farm operators averaged $15.1 billion. 

For the next 14 years what happened? 
And remember you have been bringing 
these farm bills here year after year 
claiming each one would be the economic 
salvation of farm producers. 

From 1951 through 1964—a period of 
14 years—although the national income 
increased by billions of dollars, and I can 
give you the figures for it—from 1946 
through 1950 the national income was 
$212,400 million but for the next 14 
years—1951 through 1964—the average 
per year national income was $337,100 
million. That is a real increase. But 
what happened to the farmer during 
the last 14 years? 

For the 5-year period, 1946 through 
1950, as I previously related, the average 
yearly farm income was $15.1 billion. 
For the next 14 years what was the av- 
erage per year? It was right at $13 bil- 
lion. In other words, it has gone down, 
not up. 

As to the national income increase, 
let me give you another figure or two. 
In 1951, the national income was 
$279,300 million. 

In 1964, the national income was 
$509,800 million. X 

In other words, here we have nearly 
a doubling of the national income while 
farm income went down during those 
same years. I ask again—why have you 
not come in which a program that will 
help the farmer? 

How have these inequities been met? 
Let us take a look at the Federal debt. 
The Federal debt is up now to around 
$320 billion, and that is one of the ways 
by which these programs have been paid 
for. 

You might take a look, too, at the 
farm debt. In 1946 the farm debt of 
this country was $7,600 million. The 
Economic Report of the President shows 
that at the end of 1964 the farm debt 
was $56,800 million. In other words, the 
farm debt has more than quadrupled. 
That is how many farmers have re- 
mained in business—they have gone 
deeper and deeper into debt despite the 
outpouring of money from the Federal 
Treasury. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reiterate that the 
farm programs of the past have not pro- 
vided economic justice to the farmers 
and no amount of sophistry will change 
the facts. While the income of the Na- 
tion’s farmers was going down, despite 
a huge increase in national income, the 
costs of almost everything farmers must 
buy was going higher and higher. These 
facts are contained in this Economic Re- 
port of the President and cannot be 
challenged. 

In my opinion these farm bills consti- 
tute a deliberate attempt to put American 
farmers on a world price level. Ulti- 
mately, when the Federal Treasury is 
swept clean and the capacity to borrow 
is gone, disaster will ensue. 

This pending bill is bad in that it again 
holds out false hope to those who have 
been penalized for too many long years. 
I refuse to be a party to further decep- 
tion of the American farmer. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as one of the spon- 
sors of the Cargo Preference Act of 1954, 
more commonly known as the 50-50 act, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
remind the Members of the House that 
some of the agricultural commodities for 
which we are making provisions in this 
bill now being considered will be shipped 
abroad under our AID programs paid for 
by American taxpayers. 

As you know, the 50-50 law requires 
that at least 50 percent of these ship- 
ments be made in American vessels when 
they are available. 

In view of the depressed condition of 
our merchant marine over the past few 
years, certainly there will be no difficulty 
in making the tonnage available for this 
purpose. 

In the past some Government depart- 
ments have done everything possible to 
circumvent the 50-50 law and one of the 
chief offenders has been the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Therefore, I believe it is advisable to 
remind the Department of Agriculture 
that while we are willing to subsidize the 
American farmers, because they are en- 
titled to the same assistance from the 
Government as other segments of our 
population and because they are vitally 
important to our Nation, the American 
merchant marine is equally vital to our 
country and is equally deserving of our 
support. 

I strongly urge that the Department 
of Agriculture take note of this and be 
governed accordingly in making future 
shipments of commodities under our 
Government subsidized program. 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the eloquent remarks made by 
our distinguished colleague from Mary- 
land [Mr. Garmatz] in behalf of the 
Cargo Preference Act. 
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The national interest demands that 
we adopt the pending amendment that 
is designed to help insure a strong Amer- 
ican merchant marine. Surely, the re- 
quirement that at least 50 percent of 
Government-generated cargoes move on 
U. S.-flag vessels is a modest stipulation 
that should need no defense. It is most 
regrettable that the failure of the Depart- 
ment to comply with the cargo prefer- 
ence law necessitates writing this explicit 
requirement into the farm legislation and 
thereby safeguarding the interests of our 
merchant marine as well as the interests 
of the farmer. I urge favorable action 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, most 
pertinent to the bill we will vote upon 
today, is the crucial issue of the per- 
centage of exported farm products to 
be shipped on American-flag vessels. 

Section 910(b) of the Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act requires that at least 50 percent 
of Government-generated cargoes be 
transported on American ships. There 
is considerable evidence that this legis- 
lative mandate is not being accorded 
support by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I want it to be clearly understood 
that this 50-percent requirement repre- 
sents a minimum, not a ceiling—and a 
minimum which must be met. 

Unless our merchant fleet receives the 
full support of our Government it will 
wither, and this would be perilous for 
our national security. If we intend to 
maintain our strong posture in inter- 
national trade, we must have a thriving 
merchant fleet. This is possible only if 
the Department of Agriculture adheres 
to the letter and spirit of the Cargo 
Preference Act, and gives our ships their 
due proportion of our agricultural 
exports. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, 
earlier this week I received a number of 
telegrams from important labor organi- 
zations in the Philadelphia area who are 
concerned over the preservation of the 
American-flag merchant marine. It was 
their unanimous request that I not sup- 
port the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965 until the future of the American- 
flag shippers was definitely established 
and assured. 

Under Public Law 480 at least 50 per- 
cent of the Government cargoes were to 
be carried by our U.S.-flag vessels. This 
was the minimum and the intent of the 
Congress. We have, however, been in- 
formed that last year our American ships 
carried only about 38 percent of these 
cargoes. 

I hope and feel confident the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will remedy this sit- 
uation in order that our American-flag 
service will be given a greater percentage 
of these cargoes in the future. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
join in the remarks of my colleague from 
Maryland (Mr. Garmatz] asking that 
the 50-50 program be used to its fullest 
extent. If we are to maintain an ade- 
quate U.S. merchant marine, we must 
use the ships sailing under the U.S. flag 
to their fullest extent and capacity. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman in the well, 
the distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Garmatz], who is acting chair- 
man of the great Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Chairman, at least once each year 
those of us who regard an American 
merchant marine as vital to our coun- 
try’s welfare are confronted with the 
necessity of answering the attacks of 
the Department of Agriculture. That 
Department takes the position that any 
attempt to safeguard our ships by pro- 
viding for reasonable rates is detri- 
mental to its efforts to expand sales of 
farm products to Communist countries. 

Each year we are asked to authorize 
large subsidies for our American farmers 
on the ground that they require Gov- 
ernment help to produce the foods neces- 
sary for our existence. We encourage 
overproduction and then seek to penal- 
ize another group of our workers in order 
to dispose of a part of it. I know we 
need farmers and that we must do what- 
ever is necessary to encourage them to 
exist and make a living. But equally, 
we need ships and the men that man 
them both for the needs of our commerce 
and of defense. 

Every time someone in the executive 
branch makes statements that we should 
plow under our merchant marine, there 
occurs a Cuba, a Lebanon, a Korea or 
a Vietnam to demonstrate the fallacy 
of his position. 

How can we assure a supply of ships 
to maintain gur commitments around 
the world if we do not afford a living 
wage in the form of adequte freight 
rates? Maximum cost of our Cargo 
Preference Act is about $80 million per 
year, not even a small fraction of what 
we pay our farmers. 

I am not taking the position that we 
should stint our farmers but I do say 
that it ill becomes one who is a big 
beneficiary of Government assistance 
to attack another who receives a little 
help from the same source. 

We need our merchant marine—where 
would we be today in supplying our ef- 
fort in Vietnam without it? 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to associate myself at this time with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Garmatz], the ranking 
majority member of the House Merchant 
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Marine and Fisheries Committee, and 
the many other Members of this House 
from all parts of the Nation who have 
expressed concern over the flouting of 
Public Law 480, by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, the decline of the 
American merchant marine is nothing 
short of a national disgrace and in ad- 
dition to the question of national secu- 
rity which is posed by this decline there 
is also the question of economic hard- 
ship for thousands of Americans, 

The Cargo Preference Act states that 
50 percent of all Government generated 
cargoes shall move on U.S.-flag vessels. 
Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has an affirmative duty to see that 
this law is carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to 
represent a constituency which is in- 
cluded in the area known as the port of 
New York. We are worried, and with 
good reason, about the general neglect 
of our port by the Department of the 
Navy. Recently, as you all know, the 
great Brooklyn Navy Yard was ordered 
closed and this announcement was fol- 
lowed by the news that Todd’s Shipyard 
on the Hoboken, N.J., waterfront would 
be the latest in a series of private ship- 
yards to close its doors in the New York- 
New Jersey port. 

Mr. Chairman, the American merchant 
marine is sick—there is no other way to 
describe it—and the shipbuilding in- 
dustry is hurting as it has never been 
hurt before. 

Recently, the Federal Government re- 
activated two ancient Victory class cargo 
ships from the Hudson River Reserve 
Fleet to carry supplies to Vietnam. This 
decision proves beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that our merchant marine is in 
such condition that it is unable to supply 
our less than maximum military effort in 
southeast Asia. What will happen if 
the crisis does indeed esclate and our 
supply requirements soar? 

The preference written into public 
law for American bottoms is important 
for a congressional district such as mine 
where we depend in large measure for 
our prosperity on our port facilities. But 
it is not as a New Jersey Congressman 
pleading merely for the economic interest 
of his district that I speak to you today. 
It is as an American Congressman 
seriously alarmed about the decline of 
one of our first bastions of defense that 
I speak to you today. 

We must restore our merchant marine 
and it is essential that the Federal Gov- 
ernment be made to play its part in this 
restoration, 

American cargoes must be carried in 
American-flag vessels. And when we are 
shipping billions of dollars worth of agri- 
cultural commodities overseas, the De- 
partment of Agriculture must do its share 
by observing the spirit and the letter of 
Public Law 480. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FINO. I should like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Maryland for 
making his views so well known on the 
floor of the House. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this 
occasion to express my very strong feel- 
ings regarding the need to shift a larger 
and greater portion of our agricultural 
export volume to American- flag ships. 

It is very disturbing to know that al- 
though the Cargo Preference Act re- 
quires that at least 50 percent of all 
American cargoes should go on Ameri- 
can-flag ships, only a fraction of that 
percentage has moved on U.S.-flag ves- 
sels 


I do not like the idea of excessive sub- 
sidies for agricultural produce whether 
exported or domestically consumed and I 
particularly dislike programs which com- 
bine agricultural giveaways with a nega- 
tive or nonchalant attitude toward af- 
filiated American interests. 

It is a matter of record that, until re- 
cently, American- flag ships carried only 
22 percent of the cargoes under Public 
Law 480. It was only after congressional 
protest that this amount was increased 
to 38 percent. This is not enough. 

I would like to make it crystal clear 
that I consider the 50 percent require- 
ment to be a minimum requirement, not 
a permissible maximum. I hope that 
this House will make similar sentiments 
clear to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I further hope that this House will go 
on record clearly as urging the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to ship the bulk of 
any farm products as shall be exported 
in American-flag ships. U.S. agricul- 
tural products should not be shipped in 
foreign-flag vessels in competition with 
our merchant marine. It is that simple. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the gentleman in the 
well. I strongly feel that the thoughts 
expressed by him should be followed by 
the Department of Agriculture. Ameri- 
can bottoms should continue to be used 
in the shipping of American products; 
certainly to the extent of 50 percent in- 
sofar as foreign aided products are con- 
cerned. Unless American-flag ships are 
used to this degree we will shortly wind 
up without a merchant fleet. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to 
the gentleman from Maryland for re- 
minding us of the importance of our 
Cargo Preference Act to the American- 
flag merchant marine and I would like 
to commend him for his wisdom in work- 
ing for the enactment of this law. 

The American-flag merchant marine 
needs our help, Mr. Chairman. There 
are few industries in our Nation so beset 
with difficulties at the present time. The 
future of this vital industry is clearly de- 
pendent upon the Federal Government. 
We can legislate the American-flag mer- 
chant marine out of its depression or we 
can stand by here in Washington and 
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watch a great industry decline to the 
vanishing point. 

All of us have heard the American 
merchant marine described as the fourth 
arm of defense. All of us can recall the 
response of this great industry when our 
Nation has been involved in global con- 
flict. I am convinced that the United 
States could never have attained its pre- 
eminence on the high seas without the 
vessels and the seamen that make up the 
American-flag merchant marine. 

The gentleman from Maryland is de- 
dicated to the rrotection and the preser- 
vation of our merchant marine and I join 
him in encouraging the Department of 
Agriculture to support our Nation’s mer- 
chant marine fleet by fully complying 
with the provisions of the 50-50 act. I 
believe every department of the Federal 
Government should ship its commodities 
on American vessels to the maximum 
possible extent. I can think of only one 
justification for one of our Government’s 
departments to ship its commodities on 
a foreign flag vessel. And that would 
be the unavailability of an American 
vessel. 

Iam convinced that the American peo- 
ple and the Congress of the United States 
expect a strong, vital merchant marine. 
I hope the Agriculture Department and 
all of the other departments will bear 
this expectation in mind. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Mary- 
land and to associate myself with his 
statement. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. [I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the gentleman in his comments. 

I thank the gentleman from Maryland 
for yielding to me at this time. 

I commend him for calling this impor- 
tant matter to the attention of the House 
and join with him and our many other 
colleagues in reiterating the principle 
that our Government must do everything 
within its power not only to maintain 
and preserve our merchant marine but 
to expand and strengthen it. 

The Congress has repeatedly made 
known its intent in this respect. I am 
sure that the heads of all of the execu- 
tive departments will take note of the 
remarks of our colleagues in this con- 
nection. 

I am pleased to note that Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, has indicated 
in letters to many of our colleagues that 
he understands the intent of Congress 
in this connection and that he intends 
to comply therewith both in spirit and in 
letter. The Department of Agriculture 
in the implementation of Public Law 480 
is in a unique position to implement the 
congressional intent so that American 
ships will be used to the fullest extent 
possible in the transportation of Amer- 
ican products. We have every right to 
expect that he and the heads of all other 
departments that can contribute to 
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strengthening our merchant marine will 
exert their every effort in that regard. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to commend the gentleman for his 
remarks and to associate myself with 
them. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Maryland for 
his remarks and I associate myself with 
him. 


I say to the gentleman that the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
should have the Secretary of Agriculture 
before it very soon to explain why he is 
not using this law. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. I want to join the gentle- 
man. I say to him that I have worked 
out a proposal which I hope to present 
at the proper time, whereby the subsidies 
will be paid directly to shipping, so that 
the products of the United States will 
fiow at world prices without any subsidies 
to growers, mills or anybody else, with 
the subsidy going to the shippers. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. McGRATH. I wish to associate 
myself with the gentleman in the well. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel a provision 
should be placed in the agriculture bill 
which would set 50 percent as the mini- 
mum percentage of Public Law 480 
foodstuffs which must be shipped in 
American bottoms. 

In April 1962, President Kennedy is- 
sued a directive regarding the Cargo 
Preference Act which stated: 

Section 910(b) requires that at least 50 
percent of Government-generated cargoes 
move on U.S.-flag vessels. This requirement 
is a minimum and it shall be the objective 
of each agency to ship a maximum amount 
of such cargoes on U.S.-flag vessels. 


Mr. Chairman. I note that last year, 
U.S. ships participated in the carrying 
of only 38 percent of these cargoes, which 
would indicate that some people in the 
Department of Agriculture take the posi- 
tion that the figure of 50 percent is 
meant as the maximum, not the mini- 
mum percentage. 

I favor a thorough study of the actual 
practices involving our cargo preferences 
with a view toward insuring that the 
figure of 50 percent be considered the 
minimum requirement for shipping 
American cargoes in U.S.-flag vessels. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
likewise wish to associate myself with 
the gentleman’s remarks and to say that 
I am certainly in accord with everything 
the gentleman has said. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I compliment the 
gentleman, and I trust that all people 
interested will support the amendment, 
because my amendment will increase the 
shipment of cotton and will do a lot to 
increase the business for the shipping 
interests. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. I wish to associate my- 
self with the gentleman’s remarks. I 
hope that the suggestion of our col- 
league, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Lennon], will be followed with 
reference to a hearing in this regard. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending Whitten amendment do now 
close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. YATES. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate do now close on the Whitten 
amendment. 

Mr. YATES. I merely wish to speak 
for 5 minutes, and I have been sitting 
here for 3 days. After this amendment 
is acted on there will be a flock of others 
to speak on the next title to the bill, and 
I still will not have an opportunity to be 
heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. I thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to 
be heard for a long time today. I have 
sat on this floor through the entire de- 
bate and I cherish these 5 minutes. I 
may not get time later to explain an 
amendment I will offer later. I take this 
time now to discuss the amendment 
which is not appropriate now, but will 
be appropriate as the last section of the 

bill. I take time now for two reasons: 
One, because by the time the last section 
of the bill is considered by the House, no- 
body is going to get a chance to talk on 
any amendment. Second, because the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN] 
urged that no amendments be accepted 
to the bill. He stated: 


Let us vote down all amendments to this 
bill, no matter what they say. 


I suggest that this is a closed-mind 
po pach and we ought not to follow it 
Now, what is my amendment? It is 
simple. I propose to cut back the opera- 
tive time for this bill from 4 to 2 years. 
It would apply to all titles of the bill. 
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Why do I propose this? I propose this 
for a number of reasons. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that tradi- 
tionally the farm bill is not the least 
controversial bill that comes before the 
Congress. As a matter of fact it is one 
of the most explosive bills we consider. 
It always provokes a donnybrook. In 
view of all the explosiveness that always 
surrounded the debate on this bill and 
which always follows farm bills, that this 
is the very reason why the next Congress 
ought to take a look at the farm bill. 
Many have come to me who have said, 
“Let us not consider this again in 2 years; 
let us do it in 4 years.” I say to them 
that their suggestion has no merit. This 
is a bill which should have its results 
reviewed and reviewed seriously in the 
next Congress. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, this is im- 
portant. I am informed this is the first 
comprehensive omnibus farm bill in 30 
years which seeks to have a 4-year pro- 
gram, rather than a 2-year program. 
This is not the first time we are venturing 
into uncharted waters, but it is the first 
time we sail for 4 years instead of 2. I 
think we ought to look at this bill in the 
next Congress and decide whether this 
bill which will be passed today is a good 
bill or a bad bill. 

Now, a few moments ago we heard the 
distinguished gentlemen who represent 
cotton-growing areas talk about the sur- 
pluses of cotton now in the warehouses— 
14 million bales. Can anybody on the 
committee tell me what the surpluses are 
likely to be in 2 years? Can you tell me 
what they will be in 4 years? Can any- 
body on the committee tell me what the 
surpluses are likely to be and what the 
costs are likely to be in 2 and 4 years? 
I say this to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I read the report of the commit- 
tee and I read it most conscientiously. 
I did not find any reference or any es- 
timate as to what the cost of this bill is 
likely to be at the end of the program. 
There is nothing in the report on that. 
Nobody knows what it will cost and we 
ought to know those costs. 

We do know this: That with each farm 
bill more and more fertilizer is used, 
more and more crops are produced. 
It happens with each new bill and each 
new program. The same thing will hap- 
pen under this bill. Well, should we wait 
4 years before we look at what is hap- 
pening under this bill? Should not the 
next Congress take a look at the pro- 
grams and decide on the basis of facts— 
facts, not speculation—that this is a good 
program or is a bad program? If good, 
we will extend it for 2 more years. We 
should give the next Congress the oppor- 
tunity of saying that these programs 
have or have not accomplished what we 
hoped they would do. The good Lord 
knows that the farm bills we have passed 
in the past, have not accomplished what 
we hoped they would do, and what the 
committee assured us they would do. 
Again I ask, would it not be a good idea 
to look at the program in 2 years and 
say that this is what we want for our 
program in the next 2 years? 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the ad- 
ministration requested a farm program 
for 2 years. The President’s Executive 
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message asked for extensions of the pro- 
grams for a period of 2 years. It was the 
action of the committee itself which ex- 
tended it for 4 years. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, in his message 
to the Congress last January, President 
Johnson recommended the establish- 
ment of a National Food and Fiber Com- 
mission and to assemble the finest minds 
in the entire country in the field of agri- 
culture and in related fields to study 
carefully our food and fiber programs 
and make recommendations to the Con- 
gress. The Commission would be cog- 
nizant of the interests of the farmers, 
of the producers, of the manufacturers, 
of the consumers, of all segments of the 
national economy to make recommenda- 
tions for a food and fiber program which 
would be for the best interests of our 
country. The next Congress could act 
upon the recommendations of that Com- 
mission. 

I suggest that in 2 years the Presi- 
dent will have organized that Commis- 
sion. I suggest that in 2 years the 
recommendations of that Commission 
will be before the Congress. I suggest 
that it is the best of commonsense that 
we should limit this program to 2 years 
and let the next Congress take a look 
at it at that time. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to state that I 
shall support the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois when we get to 
the whole package approach. There are 
some things that I accept in the bill. 
Certainly we should look at it in 2 years. 
I hope I will be here 4 years from now. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and I hope I will have some 
committee work to do during that time. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say this further to my friend from Cali- 
fornia. I appreciate his remarks and 
his viewpoint, but I am quite sure I will 
support the bill. 

An analysis of the bill by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service which I re- 
quested and which was furnished to me 
says this: 

At best it appears probable that H.R. 9811 
will only slightly decrease either Government 
stocks or Government costs. At best it ap- 
pears probable that farm income will only 
be maintained at approximately current 
levels. 

However— 


And mark this, Mr. Chairman— 

However, most alternatives to the program 
authorized in the five titles of this bill, if 
adopted at this time, would either lower 
farm income or increase Government costs. 


Mr. Chairman, we do need imagination 
and reasonable alternatives. That is 
why the President’s proposed Food and 
Labor Commission is so important—to 
chart new paths. That is why I believe 
a 2-year program is desirable. I will 
vote for the 4-year bill, I believe, because 
of unacceptable alternatives, but I would 
certainly feel better if a 2-year bill were 
approved. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in r to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Chairman, as much as I hate to 
disagree with my distinguished friend 
from Illinois I feel that I must at this 
time. While this bill certainly leaves 
something to be desired I believe all of 
us realize that any legislation that passes 
this body leaves something to be desired. 
However, this bill affects the lives and 
the plans of many, many small farmers, 
thousands of individuals. Some farmers 
have to delay their plans now until this 
legislation is passed. 

If we have to go through this again 
2 years from now it will cause a great 
deal more inconvenience and hardship 
to many, many farmers. 

The administration felt that we would 
do best to have a 4-year term, and I 
agree with them. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 
I appreciate his views, but may I sug- 
gest to the gentleman, as I stated in my 
original remarks, that the administration 
recommended a 2-year program origi- 
nally to the Congress. The 4-year pro- 
gram is the committee's. Second, for 
those Members who have asked me why 
I did not offer an amendment at this par- 
ticular time, my amendment will be to 
the seventh section of the bill and will 
be an across-the-board amendment re- 
lating to titles II, III, IV, and V, limiting 
those titles to a 2-year period. I shall 
offer that amendment at the appropriate 
time. The reason I spoke at this time 
is because I anticipate that I will not 
have sufficient time to speak at that time 
to explain my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
to agree with the gentleman. I am in 
the same boat he is as far as title VII 
is concerned. I have an amendment that 
I hope to be able to offer at that time. 
I hope we will have as much time on that 
title as we have had on the cotton title. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman from IIlinois has accurately 
stated that the administration originally 
recommended 2 years. I think it is also 
accurate that the committee in its judg- 
ment felt that a longer period was to the 
advantage of the farmers of the country 
and that it would be a sound thing to ex- 
tend the period of this program to 4 
years. It is not an accurate statement 
that at this time the leaders of the ad- 
ministration, including the Secretary of 
agriculture, are supporting the 4-year 
program and that this is an instance in 
which congressional thinking has been 
adopted by the administration as the 
best approach to the situation? 

Mr. RESNICK. That is absolutely 
correct. As I understand, the Secretary 
and the administration enthusiastically 
support a 4-year bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we could not agree on a time 
limitation on title IV? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate and all amendments 
to title IV be concluded in 30 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on title IV and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CASEY]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CASEY 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Casey: Page 24, 
line 13, immediately before the period, in- 
sert “, but the corporation may not store any 
agricultural commodity except pursuant to 
a contract entered into prior to the enact- 
ment of this sentence, or entered into there- 
after on the basis of competitive bids.” 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] was 
right. He gets his talk in before he gets 
cut off on his amendment that he is go- 
ing to offer later. 

Mr. Chairman, although I have been 
sitting here for some time 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
my time. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CASEY ] 
my time. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentlemen. 
I appreciate that. I am a little bit 
“cooler.” 

Mr. Chairman, we have been talking 
about planting cotton, raising cotton, 
and trying to ship cotton, but we have 
been missing an important segment of 
this industry, and that is what happens 
in between, the storage. 

Mr. Chairman, there was some ref- 
erence a while ago during the other de- 
babe about storage. 

Mr. Chairman, tke story on storage is 
that the CCC does not take competitive 
bids. They agree on a storage price. 
There has been no investigation by the 
CCC as to what will be a fair storage 
price. 

We have now, as was stated a while 
ago, over 14 million bales of cotton. The 
business of storage is so good that the 
warehouses offer a rebate to those who 
place the cotton for storage. 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell you a story 
of a particular bale of cotton. This bale 
was produced and a warehouseman said, 
“I will give a rebate to either the grower, 
if he is placing it in storage, or the gin- 
ner.” 

Mind you, Mr. Chairman, the GAO has 
a report here which states that three 
firms—just three firms—paid over $3 
million in 1 year in rebates. 
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Well, Mr. Chairman, this bale gets into 
storage and goes into the loan program. 
It is not sold by the farmer. He walks 
off and leaves it. 

Mr. Chairman, then the CCC picks it 
up and pays the storage from the time it 
was first placed in that warehouse, with- 
out any credit for the rebate, and it stays 
there until the CCC then says, “Well, we 
are going to reconcentrate it.” 

At that point they usually ask for 
competitive bids. Mind you, in many in- 
stances the same warehouseman who has 
been storing it at 43 cents but on a com- 
petitive basis, he keeps it in there at a 
much lower rate. Since the taxpayers 
are paying this storage, let us require 
that they have competitive bids. I think 
in all fairness they should take into con- 
sideration the cost of transportation in 
determining whether a bid is low or not. 

I have a warehouse along the coast 
down there, there are some in New Or- 
leans, in Memphis, and other places. 
They will take cotton at less than 43 
cents, and pay for the transportation 
at the same time. It is estimated con- 
servatively it cost the taxpayers $25 mil- 
lion a year extra storage costs because of 
no competitive bids. 

This is one instance where we can put 
a little common business practice into a 
cotton program. If the taxpayers pay 
for storage from the time it is put in 
there, let us see that he gets the best 
price he can. 

I urge adoption of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Casey]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Casey) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 50, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this section of the bill. Like 
many other Members, I had reservations 
when we started. I would like to have 
more changes in the measure, partic- 
ularly with respect to cotton, but there 
has been a compromise, and I compli- 
ment the chairman and the vice chair- 
man of this committee. 

Down in my district we like to think 
we could have 40-cent cotton and 10-cent 
beer. We cannot always have that, any 
more than we can have unlimited produc- 
tion and high price at the same time. 

I think all sides have come together 
in a reasonable compromise, we in our 
district have been given some relief in 
release and reapportionment, and with 
respect to sale and lease. 

All in all I think we have a good and 
fair compromise and I wish to support 
the measure. Again I compliment the 
chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. TEAGUE of California and 
Mr. Harvey of Indiana was granted to 
Mr. MICHEL). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 

fer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: Page 
21, line 19, strike lines 19 through 24 and 
page 22, line 1, strike lines 1 through 17. 

Page 22, line 18, change “(13)” to “(12)” 
and page 22, line 25, change “(14)” to “(13)”. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, this amend- 
ment would strike the provisions of the 
bill that have come to be known as the 
snapback clause. As can be seen from 
a reading of the language of the bill, 
any future allotments either in size of 
payments to individual producers or in 
total expenditures of the Department of 
Agriculture on the cotton program would 
automatically trigger this provision into 
operation. 

Mr. Chairman, language of this nature 
if left unchanged in the bill would mean 
that at no time in the future could the 
Committee on Appropriations take ef- 
fective steps to limit what promises to be 
gigantic subsidies to corporate farm- 
ers—or to limit the overall amount that 
the taxpayers of this country might wish 
to spend on this program. 

In my opinion, this sets a very bad 
precedent. I understand that there is 
going to be offered an amendment by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] 
which will cut the program from 4 to 
2 years. But if we should fail on that 
and if it should be a 4-year program and 
this language is left in the bill, it means 
you can never in the next 4 years impose 
any kind of a limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill to fund this program. 

I would remind Members that earlier 
in the year, 71 of the Members on the 
Democratic side joined me in the so- 
called anti-Nasser amendment because 
we felt at that time that we ought to put 
Nasser and some other people on notice 
that what was going on was wrong. 
The only vehicle we had was on a limita- 
tion on an appropriation bill at that 
time.. We got bipartisan support for it. 
Anticipating that in the future there 
will be requests for more and more 
money to fund these programs the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture would not like to 
see us impose any kind of limitation in 
the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this 
language ought to be stricken because it 
sets a bad precedent and we may very 
well see the day when our Appropria- 
tions Committee’s hands will be tied 
completely in our efforts to hold spend- 
ing within reasonable bounds. 

Mr. Chairman, I have another amend- 
ment to offer and ask unanimous con- 
sent to reserve the balance of my time so 
that I may be recognized to offer my 
second amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. LanpRuM was granted to 
Mr. Manon.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Georgia for yielding 
me his time. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
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IIlinois is a very far-reaching amend- 
ment. It should be defeated. It would 
undertake to go through the bill and 
change the provisions which have been 
written in the bill for supports to farm- 
ers who participate in the various pro- 
grams. 

One of the problems involved in this 
bill anyway is the possibility of later 
amendments being adopted which would 
fix a limitation on the payment which 
could be made to any one farmer. Under 
the bill the amount of payment to farm- 
ers would differ with the different crops 
in different areas of the country and 
would be in relation to the size of farms 
and the production of the farms. An- 
other factor would relate to the extent 
of participation in the program by the 
farmer. I submit to you it would be 
very damaging and wholly unjustified 
to strip the bill of the language which 
the amendment would eliminate. The 
bill, as written by the committee, pro- 
vides that if a limitation is established, 
then the Secretary shall have the priv- 
ilege of carrying out his commitment to 
the farmers through a loan program or 
a direct purchase program. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is 
most urgent that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois be defeated and 
I do urge my colleagues to defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I concur whole- 
heartedly in the statement made by the 
gentleman from Texas. The language 
placed in the bill by the Committee on 
Agriculture is for the protection of cot- 
ton farmers. I oppose the amendment 
and hope it will be rejected. 

Mr. MAHON. I know the gentleman 
does. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
voted down and that the provision in 
the bill as written by the Committee on 
Agriculture which the amendment would 
strike will remain intact. 

I realize that limitation amendments 
may be offered to appropriation bills at 
a later time. I hope they will not be. 
Certainly, on this authorization bill, the 
field ought to be open to give everybody 
a fair opportunity, if he desires to do so, 
to participate in the program. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. I join with the gentleman 
in expressing the hope that the amend- 
ment will be defeated. The amendment, 
so far as I can understand and interpret 
it, would simply wreck this particular 
program. 

I urge my colleagues to vote to kill this 
amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. This amendment would 
affect all crops and would be most de- 
structive of proper administration. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman will 
have to agree that in striking this lan- 
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guage I am not seeking to “gut” the pro- 
gram. The program will be intact. The 
only reason for it is to retain for our Ap- 
propriations Committee a degree of 
flexibility to take appropriate action in 
the future if we feel it advisable. If the 
House does not want to go along, then so 
be it, but do not leave the record show- 
ing that Iam “gutting” the program, be- 
cause the mere striking of this so-called 
snapback clause will have no effect on 
the provisions providing price supports, 
direct payments, or anything else. It 
simply reserves for us in the future the 
prerogative our Appropriations Commit- 
tee enjoys today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: Page 
29, line 20, strike out the words “in carrying 
out the provisions” and strike out lines 21, 
22, and 23 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section.“ 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. FINDLEY 
yielded his time to Mr. MICHEL.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, this amend- 
ment would merely strike out three lines 
at the bottom of page 29. It would 
change the method of financing the pro- 
posed purchase of cotton allotments by 
the Government. 

As the bill is written, the Secretary 
could use CCC stocks and funds to buy 
cotton allotments from farmers who no 
longer desire to grow cotton. 

If such a policy is desirable—and I as- 
sume it is, because the amendment to 
cut it out was defeated earlier—then cer- 
tainly the least that should be done is 
that we require these purchases to be 
made with appropriated funds, rather 
than again reverting to the back door of 
the Treasury through the CCC. 

Time and time again Members have 
stood on this floor to say that they do not 
understand provisions of this bill. 

I submit that if this is a good pro- 
gram it will stand on its own merit, and 
we will appropriate the funds necessary 
if the program is sound. Do not let the 
Administrators of this program go 
through the back door of the Treasury, 
to the CCC, and completely becloud what 
this program will cost. Make them come 
out in the open and ask us what they 
need to fund it. Then you will know 
next year whether it is a good program 
or a bad program. You will know how 
much it is to cost. 

Going through the back door of the 
Treasury, through the CCC, is absolutely 
wrong. The program should stand on 
its own merit. They should have to come 
out in the open, above board, to say, 
“This is what we need to fund this pro- 
gram.” 

Really, in good conscience, you should 
support this amendment. Then you will 
know what to tell your folks back home 
how good or bad the program is operating 
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and more to the point—how much it is 
costing the taxpayer. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I would like to point 
out this is not the only provision for 
back-door spending in this legislation. 
On page 52, in the title on wheat, the en- 
tire cost of that program, administrative 
costs as well as payments, could be fi- 
nanced entirely through Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is true. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his statement. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. We have 
numerous back-door methods of spend- 
ing such as in the housing program and 
so forth. I will say to the gentleman 
that your amendment was rejected in 
our committee. This is one way of using 
surplus stocks to carry the cost of this 
program and cut down the cost of it. 

Mr. MICHEL. I say again that I do 
not think the back-door approach to the 
Treasury should be the means of financ- 
ingit. If you folks have a good program, 
you ought to be forthright and honest 
enough to come to us openly and above 
board with your request for money to 
fund this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Micki) there 
were—ayes, 35, noes, 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, some of 
the attacks upon the domestic textile in- 
dustry in connection with the 1964 cot- 
ton program are amazing. 

In the spring of 1964, a one-price sys- 
tem for cotton went into effect, a pro- 
gram under which the domestic textile 
mills could buy American cotton at the 
same price as their foreign competitors 
for the first time since 1956. 

Since August 1964, the domestic mills 
have acquired cotton at 23% cents per 
pound, the price at which the staple has 
been sold for export. Since the loan rate 
was 30 cents a pound, a payment of 614 
cents per pound was made to the buyer 
of cotton for domestic use. The buyer 
could be a ginner, merchant, warehouse- 
man, or textile mill. Payments did not 
go to the cotton producer, since he got 
a support price from the Government. 

The 614-cent-a-pound domestic pay- 
ment has been described as a mill sub- 
sidy. It is nothing of the kind. The 
6% cents simply enabled the manufac- 
turer to buy his cotton at the same price 
it was sold for export; 2314 cents. Prior 
to the 1964 program, the foreign com- 
petitors of the domestic industry could 
buy their cotton $2.50 a bale cheaper 
than the home-based manufacturer. If 
there is any subsidy involved in the 1964 
program it is a subsidy to the producers, 
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since the Government assured them a 
price of 30 cents a pound, which, inci- 
dentally, dropped to 29 cents on August 
1. At the same time, the payment de- 
clined to 5.75 cents a pound. 

The change in 1964 to a one-price sys- 
tem for cotton simply removed a grave 
inequity which had damaged the domes- 
tic mills and the entire American cotton 
industry. This action, long overdue, has 
been described in some papers, and I am 
sorry to say by some Members of Con- 
gress, as a mill subsidy.” 

The effects of the removal of the 
burden of two-price cotton have been 
constructive. The domestic consump- 
tion of American cotton in the crop year 
which ended on August 1 will approxi- 
mate 9.1 million bales, an increase of 
600,000 bales above the 1963-64 crop 
year. This actually represents more 
than a net gain of 600,000 bales, since, in 
all probability, the continuance of the 
two-price system for the 1964-65 cotton 
year would have meant a decline in 
domestic cotton consumption over the 
previous year. Some experts have esti- 
mated that the one-price system for 1964 
meant an increase of approximately 1.5 
million bales in comparison to what it 
would have been under the program, 
which allowed foreigners to buy cotton 
grown here at home more than $46 a bale 
cheaper than our own manufacturers 
could obtain it. 

Cotton is still the primary fiber in the 
textile spinning system. But, over the 
years, we have pursued a cotton policy 
which seemed deliberately designed to 
drive our own mills away from the staple. 
In April 1965, 81 percent of the textile 
industry’s spinning hours were given to 
the production of cotton yarn. But in 
1958, the percentage was 92. ‘The two- 
price system has been a boon to man- 
made fibers. 

Since one-price cotton, the textile in- 
dustry’s profit position has improved. As 
a result, some critics have charged 
profiteering and statements have been 
made that the manufacturers put the 
payments, which equalized domestic 
prices with foreign prices for American 
cotton, in their pockets. 

Let us examine these charges, which, 
in view of the facts, are fantastic. 

The textile industry for a long period 
of time has been a depressed industry; 
its profits have lagged sharply behind 
the profits of other major industries. 

In 1963, the industry reported profits 
as a percentage of sales, after taxes, at 
2.3 percent. This represented a slight 
decline from the 1962 figure of 2.4 per- 
cent. 

In 1964, the textile industry had profits 
of 3.1 percent and, for the first quarter 
of 1965, of 3.7 percent. But, in 1964, the 
profits of manufacturing industries were 
5.2 percent. No matter the yardstick 
used, textile profits were no higher than 
16th in the list of the 20 major manu- 
facturing industries. The textile in- 
dustry’s earnings were only about 60 per- 
cent of the average. 

Some of the country’s big corpora- 
tions, General Motors, for example, en- 
joyed record earnings in 1964 and are 
repeating them in 1965. I have heard 
no criticism of these industries; in fact, 
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as I understand it, the tax cut last year 
and the excise tax reduction this year, 
had as theiz objectives a stimulus to busi- 
ness activity which would mean more 
employment and more tax money for the 
Federal Government. It would seem then 
that the rise in profits for the textile 
industry, which employs nearly 1 million 
men and women, would be a cause for 
congratulation and rejoicing. It would 
seem that the improvement would be 
hailed and that everyone who wants to 
further bolster the economy would be in- 
sistent on continuance of a one-price 
system, since undoubtedly the program 
which went into effect in 1964 has helped 
the industry a great deal. 

If the textile industry had failed to 
expand, regardless of its improved profit 
position, and failed to pass along some 
of its earnings to its employees in the 
form of higher wages, there might be 
grounds for criticism. The facts are 
such, however, that, once again, I am 
amazed at the attacks which have been 
made on the manufacturers. 

The level of investment by the industry 
in new plants and equipment has risen 
to levels under one-price cotton that are 
unprecedented. Last year, the textile 
manufacturers’ outlay of capital for 
plants and equipment amounted to about 
17 percent of their net worth, as com- 
pared to an average of 9 percent for 
other major industries. The mills spent 
around $760 million for new plants and 
equipment in 1964, as compared to about 
$640 million the previous year. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that new plant and capital equip- 
ment expenditures in 1965 will be close 
to $1 billion, as compared to a 5-year 
average of only $608 million. When net 
worth is taken into account, the textile 
industry is spending at present more for 
capital improvements than any other 
major industry in the country. 

There have been three wage increases 
of 5 percent for textile workers because 
of one-price cotton. The first raise 
took place late in 1963 in anticipation of 
one-price cotton; another in the fall of 
1964 after the benefits of the program 
became apparent and the third raise is 
being completed. In the short period of 
18 months, employees have received 
more than $500 million through wage in- 
creases and this does not take into ac- 
count fringe benefits. Many textile 
mills lie close to the Appalachia area 
where the Government is administering 
special programs to overcome poverty 
and lack of opportunity. Consequently, 
there is a special reason for gratification 
over the increase in textile wages. 

Moreover, from April 1964, to April 
1965, employment in the mills has risen 
by about 30,000 workers. 

The textile industry wants to raise 
wages still further, but to do so, earn- 
ings must continue to rise. The con- 
sensus of the textile industry, is that 
one-price cotton is essential to a con- 
tinuance of the recovery which has 
taken place since April 1964. 

But the critics of the textile manu- 
facturers still have another reason for 
carping. They contend that textile 
prices should have declined substantially 
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with the reduction in price to the do- 
mestic mills under the 1964 program. 
The rise in mill margins in 1964 has been 
taken, by some, as automatic proof that 
the textile industry has victimized the 
consumer. The facts show otherwise. 

The Department of Agriculture pre- 
pares monthly tabulations for 20 con- 
structions of unfinished cotton cloth. 
For each of the 20 constructions, the sell- 
ing price at the mill is given for the 
amount of cloth which can be manufac- 
tured from a pound of cotton. An ex- 
amination of these constructions shows 
that the lightest fabrics—those with the 
least amount of cotton—rose between 
March 1964 and March 1965 while the 
heaviest fabrics, those with the most cot- 
ton declined. The fabrics with the low- 
est percentage of cotton cost and the 
highest percentage of labor and other 
costs, went up in price; where cotton 
costs were heaviest, and other costs rela- 
tively lower, prices tended to decline. It 
might also be mentioned that the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s 20 construc- 
tions of unfinished cotton cloth does not 
represent adequately the behavior of 
cotton cloth prices asa whole. Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., chief economist of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, a world authority 
on cotton, comments of the sample: 

It is too small a sample of fabrics, and the 
lighter fabrics are automatically given a 
larger weighting in the averages, since the 
figures are in terms of a pound of cotton 
used. 


In 1963, the demand for clothing 
lagged behind the demand for other 
goods. Nevertheless, clothing prices rose 
substantially. In 1964, the demand for 
clothing outstripped the demand for 
other goods and services but there was 
very little rise in clothing prices—one- 
sixth that of the index for all consumer 
prices. The lower price of raw cotton 
was a factor in the fact that clothing 
prices lagged behind the rise in other 
consumer prices. 

Also, an inquiry into the price behavior 
of all cotton fabrics in 1964 indicates they 
did not rise but declined in the face of 
a very strong demand for textile prod- 
ucts. This, evidently, was due to a lower 
price for cotton. 

Reverting to the charge of excessive 
profits on the part of the textile industry 
since one-price cotton, the profits of ap- 
parel manufacturers rose more than the 
profits of textile manufacturers in 1964. 
Retailing profits also rose substantially. 
Finally, the textile companies which em- 
ployed manmade fibers for the most part, 
had a profit position as good or better 
when compared with the concerns which 
relied mostly on cotton. 

The textile industry is highly compet- 
itive, being oftentimes too competitive 
for its own good. Anyone familiar with 
its operations knows that it would have 
been impossible to pocket the payments 
which enabled the domestic industry to 
buy cotton at the same price that it sold 
to foreign mills. The demand situation 


in 1964 was extraordinarily strong and 
the textile industry responded to it as 
other industries responded. 

The concern for the consumer arising 
out of the failure of textile prices to de- 
cline sharply in 1964 and 1965 also seems 
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a little strange when the behavior of tex- 
tile prices since 1947—just 2 years after 
the end of World War II- is considered. 

Using the 1947-49 period as a base, 
the wholesale price index for all indus- 
trial commodities has risen about 29 per- 
cent. The price of cotton products has 
fallen 10 percent. As I recall, there has 
been little outside concern over the lag 
in textile prices and its relation to the 
low profits of the industry. Nor has the 
textile industry been given any credit for 
savings to consumers because prices have 
lagged 39 index points behind the general 
run of industrial prices. 

Early in the 1960’s, the Government 
moved the wholesale price index to the 
1957-59 base, thus wiping out the gap 
between textile prices and other prices. 
Yet, using the new base, the wholesale 
price index for all industrial commodities 
and for cotton products stood at 102.2 
during the first quarter of 1964, prior to 
the one-price program. The law went 
into effect in April. By July 1964, the 
cotton products index fell to 98.3, other 
commodities holding to 101.1. The most 
recent figures are 102.1 for all industrial 
commodities and 99.7 for cotton products. 

Any objective examination of cotton 
textile products and their price behavior 
since the end of World War II must come 
to the conclusion that cotton textiles are 
relatively cheap in comparison to other 
commodities. The charge of profiteering 
in cotton textile at the expense of the 
consumer is absurd. 

The 1964 cotton program cost a good 
deal more than the first estimates and 
this, too, has been blamed on the textile 
industry. The original estimates were 
that the cost of the payments to equalize 
domestic and foreign prices would be 
around $250 million. This is what the 
one-price phase of the program costs. 
The rise in overall costs had no relation 
to the one-price system and related pri- 
marily to a much bigger cotton crop than 
was anticipated and to the lag in exports. 

The one-price plan for cotton has been 
beneficial, not only to the textile indus- 
try, but to the entire cotton industry and 
to the country. Any reversion to a two- 
price system will damage the textile 
industry, it is true. but the real injury 
will be to other segments of the cotton 
industry. The mills will lose the con- 
fidence they now have in cotton and will 
make plans to rely on other fabrics for 
the future. Their research and promo- 
tion will center around synthetics and 
the latter will gain rapidly at cotton’s 
expense. The textile industry has recog- 
nized the interests of the producers and 
of other segments of the cotton industry. 
The mills do not try to spell out the 
details of a cotton program. They only 
ask that they be allowed to buy the 
staple at the same price as their foreign 
competition. They do not insist on leg- 
islation which equalizes many other ad- 
vantages which the foreigners have, for 
example, the tremendous differential in 
wages here and abroad in favor of the 
outsiders. 

I think the mills are to be commended 
upon their attitude. In this situation, 
the least the Congress can do in the in- 
terests of all concerned is to continue the 
one-price system for cotton. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to defend the principle of one- 
price cotton, as it is provided for in this 
farm bill we are now considering, and 
one-price cotton only. 

One-price cotton, when it became a 
reality, was a major step forward in try- 
ing to solve the problems of the cotton 
growers of our United States, of the tex- 
tile manufacturers of our Nation, and of 
the exporters of this longtime major 
American crop. 

In all of my contact with farm associa- 
tions and individuals from my district in 
the last few days, I have found less than 
a handful who have expressed any res- 
ervations whatscever about the principal 
of one-price cotton. One-price cotton is 
not a regional issue; it is not a sectional 
issue; it is not a State issue. One-price 
cotton is an industrywide issue that is 
important to the cottongrower in Ala- 
bama, in California, and in Texas, and 
one-price cotton must be retained if we 
do not wish to take a major step back- 
ward. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I ask my col- 
leagues to look closely at this bill before 
us today. I ask them to recognize what 
a terrible price we of the traditional Cot- 
ton Belt are being asked to pay to get 
the one-price cotton provision that is so 
important to the entire industry. 

Mr. Chairman, to get one-price cotton, 
we of the Southeast are being asked to 
approve a measure that could very well 
be the ruination of many of the cotton 
farmers in the Southeast. There are pro- 
visions in title IV of H.R. 9811 that in 
all probability will do terrible damage 
to the economies of many of our States, 
because they will do terrible damage to 
the cottongrowers who help support 
those economies. 

Mr. Chairman, these provisions in title 
IV of this bill will create such an eco- 
nomic hardship on our southeastern cot- 
tongrowers that they very probably will 
not be able to remain in business. I can- 
not in good conscience support such a 
bill, but still, I cannot forget the im- 
portance of one-price cotton. 

I strongly urge the Members of this 
body to amend title IV so that we can 
maintain a one-price cotton program, but 
not at the cost of severely damaging the 
release and reapportionment program as 
well as increasing the present cotton sur- 
plus and thereby increasing the cost of 
the cotton program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, as 
a representative of an urban district, 
my first concern is for the taxpayers who 
must continue to pay through high 
prices and high taxes and an increasing 
Federal debt for whatever program is 
adopted here today, as I am certain this 
bill will be passed. I am also concerned 
about Alabama cotton producers who, I 
am afraid, are not adequately protected 
in this section, even as amended. How- 
ever, I do congratulate the committee 
for protecting our producers at least in 
one way, namely, by continuing to show 
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recognition of the need of their best 
customer, that is, the American textile 
industry, which employs directly and in- 
directly through related industries, 
many thousands of Americans, and for 
recognizing the unfair competition this 
vital segment of our economy has faced. 
This industry is one which pays partially 
for the farm program and has likewise 
helped to pay for the foreign aid pro- 
gram through taxes paid to our Govern- 
ment. According to the requirement of 
our Government, it has paid its em- 
ployees wages high above the level of its 
Japanese and Indian competitors. It 
has confronted competition abroad 
which has paid low wages and taxes and 
which has been virtually subsidized in 
the past by our own Government in its 
foreign aid program. Simple justice to 
the many Americans dependent for their 
livelihood on this vital industry de- 
mands that American farm and foreign 
policies not revert to those which for- 
merly discriminated against the Ameri- 
can textile industry. Foreign competi- 
tors at one point could buy American 
cotton at the world market price through 
subsidy paid by our Government, while 
American mills, required to buy at home, 
had to pay a higher price for American 
cotton than their Japanese and Indian 
competitors. When Congress wisely 
made it possible for American textiles to 
buy competitively, the results were dra- 
matic in terms of higher wages, new 
investment in capital equipment, and a 
new lease on life for the industry. This 
was important not only to the Americans 
working in textile and related industries, 
but also to cotton producers. Last year, 
American cotton farmers sold 9 million 
bales of cotton to American mills, while 
exporting only 4 million. If cotton pro- 
ducers are to continue to sell to their 
best customers, American mills, and not 
be crowded out by synthetics, then those 
mills must be permitted to buy cotton 
at prices which will keep them in a 
healthy, competitive position. In spite 
of other unfair advantages enjoyed by 
foreign mills such as wage-cost and tax 
factors, the American textile industry 
has demonstrated its ability to meet the 
competition if it can simply buy cotton 
at the world price. I congratulate the 
committee for making this possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Tunney]. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my time to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAGEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to reserve my time 
until later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILISI. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
ask a question of the chairman and the 
ranking majority member of the com- 
mittee. As I understand it, pursuant to 
section 406, which occurs at page 29 of 
the bill, any cotton allotment or acre- 
age history surrendered pursuant to the 
foregoing authority shall be held in re- 
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serve in establishing future National, 
State, county, and farm cotton acreage 
allotments and bases“ which cannot be 
released or reallotted. 

In other words it becomes dead cotton, 
held in reserve by the Government? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct, is it 
not? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILLIS. Specifically if, let us say, 
100 acres of cotton from Louisiana is 
surrendered by negotiations pursuant to 
that section, to the Government, the 
Government may not then reallot or re- 
lease it for planting to cotton in Louisi- 
ana or any other State? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Topp]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. St Ger- 
MAIN yielded his time to Mr. Topp.) 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of Congressman Yates’ motion 
to limit the effectiveness of this bill for 
2 years. If this amendment is adopted 
it will make it much easier for me to 
vote for this bill. That is not because it 
will be a good bill, but I think it will be 
a better bill than the alternatives. I 
think the debate which I have listened 
to on the cotton program is convincing 
that we will have serious problems 2 
years from now. The debate has not 
convinced me that we have made any 
fundamental movement toward a solu- 
tion of the cotton problem. 

The gentleman from New York, in 
opposing Mr. Yates, indicated that this 
bill was a bill for the small farmer. One 
of my objections to this bill is that it 
is not a bill for the small farmer. This 
bill is a compromise bill. Approximately 
70 percent of its benefits will be distrib- 
uted to perhaps 20 to 30 percent of the 
farmers. 

Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TODD. I am pleased to yield to 
the able gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAN. May I tell the gentle- 
man the reason why this should be a 4- 
year bill? It is very well understood that 
most farmers, like those in any other 
industry, have to plan their work. Right 
now we are coming up to wheat plant- 
ing time. The farmers of America do 
not know whether we are going to have 
a wheat program and how much wheat 
is to be planted. This happens every 2 
years. This is just like any other busi- 
ness. What we are trying to do is to set 
up a program that has some continuity 
so that the farmers of America will 
have an idea what kind of a program 
they are going to have for at least a 
period of 4 years. 

As to the cost, Congress is coming 
back here and can meet the question of 
cost when it does. That is the reason 
for the 4-year program. 

Mr. TODD. I feel this bill is better 
as an alternative now, and that we can 
come up here next year and write a good 
farm bill. This is why a 2-year limita- 
tion, in my opinion, would make it a 
superior bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have given the meas- 
ure as much study as time allows, and in 
preparation for its consideration have 
also attempted to digest a considerable 
amount of background material relative 
to reasons for, and possible cures for, 
the problems which beset our farmers. 

I have reached the conclusion that 
this bill does not proceed sufficiently 
rapidly in meeting these problems, and 
that it contains many sections which 
perpetuate errors contained in past bills. 
However, after studying the debate, read- 
ing the minority reports, and discussing 
the problems of modifying the legisla- 
tion with colleagues who are knowledge- 
able of the practical problems involved, 
I have concluded that enactment of this 
bill is better than the alternatives. 
Therefore my vote does not reflect satis- 
faction with the legislation, but rather 
1 dissatisfaction with the alterna- 

ves. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that the rice program is not affected by 
this bill. The rice program, in fact, is 
similar in some respects to the programs 
which might exist if this bill were not 
passed. In 1959, which are the latest 
figures available to me, 60 percent of 
the rice acreage was on 2,628 farms. At 
this time, 60 percent of the rice produc- 
tion would be grown on fewer than this 
number of farms. This means that 60 
percent of the benefits of our present 
rice program go to 2,628 or fewer rice 
farmers—and that the program cannot 
be construed to be a program to benefit 
the smaller or family farmer. 

I am in favor of the land retirement 
provisions of this bill—they are a step 
in the right direction. However, they 
will not solve the problem. Take rice 
again, as an example. According to offi- 
cial USDA statistics, rice production, 
based on present technology, is 3,700 
pounds per acre in Arkansas. Based on 
advanced technology, now available and 
in the process of being adopted, yields of 
5,200 pounds per acre can be expected. 
This is a miracle which our farmers, ex- 
periment stations, and farm industries 
have produced, and I am for it. But it 
means that we will be increasing our pro- 
duction faster than we are retiring our 
lands. This bill does not address itself 
to this problem. The omission of rice 
means that we will continue, in the ab- 
sence of other legislation, to subsidize 
heavily the largest rice farmers. It 
should be noted that the committee re- 
port on this bill says that approximately 
$180 million was spent on rice programs 
last year, and that this represents 50 
percent of the gross value of the farm 
crop. This means that about $108 mil- 
lion was distributed to a little more than 
2,000 largest rice farmers—who also 
benefit from other programs—or a net 
contribution to their gross income of 
$50,000 each. 

This is not part of the present bill. It 
is an example of how far we would go 
back if the provisions of the present bill 
were not adopted—for they reduce the 
excesses in the other crops. But they do 
not go far enough, quickly enough, 
cheaply enough. We need a better, more 
comprehensive farm bill, in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes:the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois and in sup- 
port of the bill H.R. 9811. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the bill under 
consideration, H.R. 9811. This bill is, as 
everyone understands and as the title 
clearly indicates, the omnibus farm bill 
of 1965. Itis not perfect; few bills which 
can be described as omnibus bills are 
perfect. 

The good points of this bill far out- 
weigh any bad points. The benefits for 
the country as a whole, as well as the 
agricultural segment of the United 
States, far exceed any detriments which 
enactment of this bill might cause. 

The bill as perfected in the Committee 
of the Whole will be a much more desir- 
able bill than the bill which was reported 
and assigned to the Union Calendar. 
Many of the amendments being consid- 
ered are substantive amendments, and 
improve the general character of this 
legislation. The action of the floor man- 
agers of this bill in carefully considering 
and agreeing to the adoption of certain 
of these amendments is sincerely appre- 
ciated by those of us who have made our 
views known for the purpose of improv- 
ing this legislation. As this bill now 
reads, with the addition and inclusion of 
these amendments, it is a bill which I 
support, shall vote for, and urge its pas- 
sage. 

Mr. Chairman, the cotton portion of 
this bill, title IV, is one which is of most 
interest and concern to the people of the 
Sixth District of Georgia. We are inter- 
ested in the other sections, of course, be- 
cause we realize the need for a strong 
agricultural economy, and that strong 
agricultural economy can only be estab- 
lished and maintained by a careful con- 
sideration of the needs of the basic agri- 
cultural commodities, individually and in 
conjunction with each other. It is my 
hope that the other titles of the bill have 
been perfected to where they too will 
strengthen the economy of the geograph- 
ical sections of the United States which 
those titles primarily affect. I believe 
that title IV, as amended, is in the best 
form now that this Committee could 
develop. 

The amendments which relate to re- 
lease and reapportionment, and the 
amendment providing limitations on 
transfers by sale or lease, are all in the 
best interest of our Nation’s agriculture. 

Title IV of this bill shores up and 
strengthens the legislation enacted in 
1964, which eliminated most of the ob- 
jectionable features of the formerly vi- 
cious two-price cotton system. Mr. 
Chairman, the stabilization of raw cot- 
ton production, and the stabilization of 
cotton processing by the American tex- 
tile industry, are the warp and woof of 
two closely related prime segments of 
our national economy. 

Mr. Chairman, they cannot be sep- 
arated because the textile industry of the 
United States is the largest consumer of 
domestic cotton. The American cotton 
farmer could no longer remain a viable 
part of our national life if he had to 
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depend on cotton exports of this com- 
modity. The textile industry is required 
by law to use American cotton when it 
spins raw cotton into yarn and weaves 
cotton yarn into cloth—except for about 
1 day’s supply. 

In spite of increased use of synthetic 
fibers, the American textile industry, 
even now, uses more raw cotton than 
all synthetic fibers put together. 

Under the two-price cotton system 
which existed for many years prior to 
1964, competitive cotton mills located 
in other parts of the world could buy 
cotton grown in the United States for 
approximately $42 a bale cheaper than 
the price which cotton mills in my home 
town and my home State were required 
to pay for identical cotton. This price 
differential amounted to nearly one- 
third of the total cost of raw cotton used 
in textile production, 

Mr. Chairman, I must say to my col- 
leagues who live in other parts of our 
country and who are not familiar with 
either cotton production or cotton proc- 
essing that to my knowledge, there is not 
another American industry which for so 
long was compelled to compete in world 
commerce under such a disadvantage as 
this. It is a compliment to the men and 
women who make up the American tex- 
tile industry, in both management and 
production, that they were able to main- 
tain the stability of this great industry, 
and to insure maximum employment and 
maximum wages, while working under 
this overwhelming disadvantage. A less 
determined and less dedicated group of 
people might have given up many years 
ago. 

The legislation enacted and signed 
into law last year permitted American 
processors here at home to buy cotton 
at the same price for which it was 
shipped overseas for the first time in 
years. This two-price system nearly de- 
stroyed the primary customer of Amer- 
ican cotton farmers and did not provide 
any substantial world market for Ameri- 
can-grown raw cotton. It helped few if 
any Americans. 

The pending legislation will provide an 
added degree of stability within the US. 
textile industry which will permit this 
industry to expand its production, to em- 
ploy more people, to pay better wages, 
to establish new and improved research 
programs, and generally to reestablish 
its strong position as a part of a grow- 
ing national economy. Mr. Chairman, 
this could never have been done as long 
as the cloud or shadow of the two-priced 
cotton system hovered on the near or dis- 
tant horizon. 

I believe that the stabilization of this 
new one-price concept will unfold in- 
creasing benefits to producers, buyers, 
sellers, shippers, and processors of raw 
cotton. No industry can expand or pro- 
mote its own welfare and the welfare of 
its employees under conditions of uncer- 
tainty or instability. This new cotton 
program will provide the necessary sta- 
bility which our segment of the cotton 
industry needs in order to move forward 
with renewed life and renewed vigor. 

Mr. Chairman, it is almost certain that 
this legislation will be effective in main- 
taining a higher level of employment and 
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maintaining a dormant position in the 
domestic textile market. It is probable 
that it will enable the United States to 
recapture at least a part of the world 
market. Mr. Chairman, I want to express 
my appreciation to the Members of Con- 
gress and to members of the executive 
branch who have recognized the impor- 
tance which we attach to the elimination 
of the two-price cotton system. The 1964 
act which struck it down, and this pend- 
ing legislation which strengthens the 
concept of the one-price system, will 
have tremendous beneficial effects upon 
the economy of all parts of the United 
States, not only to those States where 
textile production forms a large or major 
portion of the economy. More than a 
million men and women derive their 
main source of income directly from the 
textile industry in the United States. 
This industry can only be described as an 
essential industry in time of peace and in 
time of war. It uses a major agricul- 
tural commodity, and it produces mer- 
chandise which enters the economy of 
every section of the United States and 
every family. 

Since 1963, there have been three wage 
increases for textile employees which are 
directly attributed to the change from 
two-price to one-price cotton. In less 
than a year and a half, there have been 
wage increases totaling more than half 
a billion dollars, employment has in- 
creased in this industry more than any 
comparable period in many years, and 
with this new legislation and the sta- 
bility which it will provide, I expect to 
see greater employment and more wage 
increases as increased production and 
increased sales take place. 

Mr. Chairman, I have every reason to 
believe that enactment of this legislation 
will inure to the benefit of our national 
economy generally, and to every segment 
of the cotton industry specifically. I 
hope that we will be able to maintain this 
new concept of a one-price cotton sys- 
tem as an integral part of our national 
economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONEs]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been sitting here with an 
amendment all afternoon proposing to 
strike out all of this cotton title. I 
finally persuaded myself that it was 
probably not the best thing to do be- 
cause the amendment probably would be 
defeated. My only object is to improve 
this bill or hope for some improvement 
when it gets to the other body. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
reported out a good bill. Every amend- 
ment that has been adopted to this bill 
has made it a worse bill and a bill that 
will cost the taxpayers more money and 
will continue the things that have 
brought criticism on the cotton program. 
This bill has been written and dominated 
by the mill interests. I say that without 
any hesitation. Their influence is felt 
all the way through here. They got a 
bonanza from the bill that was passed 
2 years ago. I think if we would go back 
to the 1958 law we would be better off 
because we would be in a better posi- 
tion to deal with them. I think they 
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would be a little more ready for a com- 
promise than they are now. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that some of 
the objectionable features will be taken 
out when we get to the Senate. That is 
the only reason I am not going to offer 
an amendment to strike out this cotton 
title. 

I am going to vote, however, to re- 
commit this bill to the committee and I 
hope that the motion to recommit is 
such as to get it back into our com- 
mittee to try to undo some of the things 
that were done by a very small group of 
people who had enough influence to 
bring along enough other people along 
with them who do not know anything 
about the problem, but who are willing 
to go ahead and vote for the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE V—WHEAT 


Sec. 501. Effective beginning with the crop 
planted for harvest in the calendar year 1966, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended as follows: - 

(1) Section 332 is amended by changing 
item (iv) in subsection (b) to read: “will be 
utilized during such marketing year in the 
United States as livestock (including poul- 
try) feed, excluding the estimated quantity 
of wheat which will be utilized for such pur- 
pose as a result of the substitution of wheat 
for feed grains under section 328 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1962“ and by adding 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Secretary shall not proclaim 
a national marketing quota for the crops of 
wheat planted for harvest in the calendar 
years 1963 through 1969, and farm marketing 
quotas shall not be in effect for such crops of 
wheat.” 

(2) Section 333 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The Secretary shall proclaim a na- 
tional acreage allotment for each crop of 
wheat. The amount of the national acreage 
allotment for any crop of wheat shall be the 
number of acres which the Secretary deter- 
mines on the basis of the projected national 
yield and expected underplantings (acreage 
other than that not harvested because of pro- 
gram incentives) of farm acreage allotments 
will produce an amount of wheat equal to the 
national marketing quota for wheat for the 
marketing year for such crop, or if a national 
marketing quota was not proclaimed, the 
quota which would have been determined if 
one had been proclaimed. The Secretary 
may, in his discretion, adjust such national 
acreage allotment as he determines necessary 
to assure the maintenance of adequate but 
not excessive stocks in the United States. 

(8) Subsection (a) of section 334 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The national allotment for wheat, less 
a reserve of not to exceed 1 per centum 
thereof for apportionment as provided in 
this subsection and less the special acreage 
reserve provided for in this subsection, shall 
be apportioned by the Secretary among the 
States on the basis of the preceding year’s 
allotment for each such State, including for 
1966 the increased acreage in the State al- 
lotted for 1965 under section 335, adjusted 
to the extent deemed necessary by the Secre- 
tary to establish a fair and equitable appor- 
tionment base for each State, taking into 
consideration established crop rotation prac- 
tices, estimated decrease in farm allotments 
because of loss of history, and other relevant 
factors. The reserve acreage set aside herein 
for apportionment by the Secretary shall be 
used to make allotments to counties in addi- 
tion to the county allotments made under 
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subsection (b) of this section on the basis of 
the relative needs of counties for additional 
allotments because of reclamation and other 
new areas coming into production of wheat. 
There also shall be made available a special 
acreage reserve of not in excess of one mil- 
lion acres as determined by the Secretary to 
be desirable for the purposes hereof which 
shall be in addition to the national acreage 
reserve provided for in this subsection. Such 
special acreage reserve shall be made avail- 
able to the States to make additional allot- 
ments to counties on the basis of the rela- 
tive needs of counties, as determined by the 
Secretary, for additional allotments to make 
adjustments in the allotments on old wheat 
farms (that is, farms on which wheat has 
been seeded or regarded as seeded to one or 
more of the three crops immediately pre- 
ceding the crop for which the allotment is 
established) on which the ratio of wheat 
acreage allotment to cropland on the farm 
is less than one-half the average ratio of 
wheat acreage allotment to cropland on old 
wheat farms in the county. Such adjust- 
ments shall not provide an allotment for 
any farm which would result in allotment- 
cropland ratio for the farm in excess of one- 
half of such county average ratio and the 
total of such adjustments in any county shall 
not exceed the acreage made available there- 
for in the county. Such apportionment from 
the special acreage reserve shall be made 
only to counties where wheat is a major 
income-producing crop, only to farms on 
which there is limited opportunity for the 
production of an alternative income-produc- 
ing crop, and only if an efficient farming 
operation on the farm requires the allotment 
of additional acreage from the special acreage 
reserve. For the purposes of making ad- 
justments hereunder the cropland on the 
farm shall not include any land developed 
as cropland subsequent to the 1963 crop 
year.” 

(4) Subsection (b) of section 334 is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(b) The State acreage allotment for 
wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 3 per 
centum thereof for apportionment as provid- 
ed in subsection (c) of this section, shall be 
apportioned by the Secretary among the 
counties in the State, on the basis of the 
preceding year’s wheat allotment in each 
such county, including for 1966 the in- 
creased acreage in the county alloted for 1965 
pursuant to section 335, adjusted to the ex- 
tent deemed necessary by the Secretary in 
order to establish a fair and equitable ap- 
portionment base for each county, taking in- 
to consideration established crop rotation 
practices, estimated decrease in farm allot- 
ments because of loss of history, and other 
relevant factors.” 

(5) Subsection (c) of section 334 is amend- 
ed by adding new paragraphs (3) and (4) to 
read as follows: 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the past 
acreage of wheat for 1966 and any subse- 
quent year shall be the acreage of wheat 
planted, plus the acreage regarded as plant- 
ed, for harvest as grain on the farm which 
is not in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment. 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection (c), the farm acreage al- 
lotment for the 1966 and any subsequent 
crop of wheat shall be established for each 
old farm by apportioning the county wheat 
acreage allotment among farms in the coun- 
ty on which wheat has been planted, or is 
considered to have been planted, for harvest 
as grain in any one of the three years im- 
mediately preceding the year for which al- 
lotments are determined on the basis of past 
acreage of wheat and the farm acreage allot- 
ment for the year immediately preceding the 
year for which the allotment is being estab- 
lished, adjusted as hereinafter provided. For 
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purposes of this paragraph, the acreage allot- 
ment for the immediately preceding year 
may be adjusted to reflect established crop- 
rotation practices, may be adjusted down- 
ward to reflect a reduction in the tillable 
acreage on the farm and may be adjusted up- 
ward to reflect such other factors as the Sec- 
retary determines should be considered for 
the purpose of establishing a fair and 
equitable allotment: Provided, That (i) 
for purposes of competing the 1966 allot- 
ment for any farm not in compliance with 
its 1964 farm acreage allotment, the 1965 
acreage allotment shall be reduced by 7 
per centum; (ii) for the purposes of com- 
puting the allotment for any year, the 
acreage allotment for the farm for the im- 
mediately preceding year shall be decreased 
by 7 per centum if for the year immediately 
preceding the year for which such reduction 
is made neither a voluntary division program 
nor a certificate program was in effect and 
there was noncompliance with the farm acre- 
age allotment for such year; (iii) for pur- 
poses of clause (ii), any farm on which the 
entire amount of farm marketing excess is 
delivered to the Secretary, stored, or ad- 
justed to zero in accordance with applicable 
regulations to avoid or postpone payment of 
the penalty when farm marketing quotas 
are in effect, shall be considered in compli- 
ance with the allotment, but if any part of 
the amount of wheat so stored is later de- 
pleted and penalty becomes due by reason 
of such depletion, the allotment for such 
farm next computed after determination of 
such depletion shall be reduced by reducing 
the allotment for the immediately preceding 
year by 7 per centum; and (iv) for purposes 
of clauses (i) and (ii) if the Secretary de- 
termines that the reduction in the allotment 
does not provide fair and equitable treat- 
ment to producers on farms following special 
crop-rotation practices, he may modify such 
reduction in the allotment as he determines 
to be necessary to provide fair and equitable 
treatment to such producers.” 

(6) Subsection (d) of section 334 is re- 
pealed. 

(7) Subsection (g) of section 334 is 
amended by striking out the language “ex- 
cept as prescribed in the provisos to the first 
sentence of subsections (a) and (b), re- 
spectively, of this section” in the first 
sentence. 

(8) Section 335 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “This section 
shall not be applicable to the crops planted 
for harvest in 1966 and subsequent years.” 

(9) Section 339(b) is amended (1) by 
striking out “1964 and 1965 crops of wheat“ 
and substituting “crops of wheat planted for 
harvest in the calendar years 1964 through 
1969"; and (2) by striking out of the third 
sentence “20 per centum of the farm acreage 
allotment” and “fifteen acres” and substitut- 
ing 50 per centum of the farm acreage allot- 
ment” and “twenty-five acres”, respectively. 

(10) Section 339(e) is amended to read 
as follows: “The Secretary may permit all or 
any part of the diverted acreage to be de- 
voted to the production of guar, sesame, 
safflower, sunflower, castor beans, mustard 
seed, and flax, if he determines that such 
production of the commodity is needed to 
provide an adequate supply, is not likely to 
increase the cost of the price-support pro- 
gram and will not adversely affect farm in- 
come, subject to the condition that payment 
with respect to diverted acreage devoted to 
any such crop shall be at a rate determined 
by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable, 
taking into consideration the use of such 
acreage for the production of such crops: 
Provided, That in no event shall the pay- 
ment exceed one-half the rate which other- 
wise would be applicable if such acreage were 
devoted to conservation uses.” 

Sec. 502. Effective only with respect to the 
crops of wheat planted for harvest in the 
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calendar years 1966 through 1969, and the 
marketing years for such crops, section 379b 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 379b. A wheat marketing allocation 
program as provided in this subtitle shall 
be in effect for the marketing years for the 
crops planted for harvest in the calendar 
years 1966 through 1969. Whenever a wheat 
marketing allocation program is in effect for 
any marketing year the Secretary shall de- 
termine (1) the wheat marketing allocation 
for such year which shall be (i) the amount 
of wheat he estimates will be used during 
such year for food products for consumption 
in the United States, but the amount of 
wheat included in the marketing allocation 
for food products for consumption in the 
United States shall not be less than five 
hundred million bushels, and (ii) that por- 
tion of the amount of wheat which he esti- 
mates will be exported in the form of wheat 
or products thereof during the marketing 
year on which the Secretary determines that 
marketing certificates shall be issued to 
producers in order to achieve, insofar as 
practicable, the price and income objectives 
of this subtitle, and (2) the national alloca- 
tion percentage for such year which shall be 
the percentage which the national marketing 
allocation is of the amount of the national 
marketing quota for wheat that would be 
determined for such marketing year if a 
national marketing quota for such year had 
been proclaimed less the expected produc- 
tion on the acreage allotments for farms 
which will not be in compliance with the 
requirements of the program. The cost of 
any domestic marketing certificates issued to 
producers in excess of the number of certif- 
icates acquired by processors as a result of 
the application of the five hundred million 
bushel minimum or an overestimate of the 
amount of wheat used during such year for 
food products for consumption in the United 
States shall be borne by Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Each farm shall receive a wheat 
marketing allocation for such marketing 
year equal to the number of bushels obtained 
by multiplying the number of acres in the 
farm acreage allotment for wheat by the 
projected farm yield, and multiplying the re- 
sulting number of bushels by the national 
allocation percentage.” 

Sec. 503. Effective beginning with the 1970 
crop, section 379b is amended by striking 
out “normal yield of wheat for the farm as 
determined by the Secretary” and substitut- 
ing “projected farm yield”. 

Sec. 504. (a) Effective upon enactment of 
this Act, section 379d(b) is amended by 
striking out the third sentence and substi- 
tuting the following: “The Secretary may 
exempt from the requirements of this sub- 
section wheat exported for donation abroad 
and other noncommercial exports of wheat, 
wheat processed for use on the farm where 
grown, wheat produced by a State or agency 
thereof and processed for use by the State or 
agency thereof, wheat processed for dona- 
tion, and wheat processed for uses deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be noncommercial. 
Such exemptions may be made applicable 
with respect to any wheat processed or ex- 
ported beginning July 1, 1964. There shall 
be exempt from the requirements of this sub- 
section beverage distilled from wheat prior to 
July 1, 1964. A beverage distilled from 
wheat after July 1, 1964, shall be deemed to 
be removed for sale or consumption at the 
time it is placed in barrels for aging except 
that upon the giving of a bond as prescribed 
by the Secretary, the purchase of and pay- 
ment for such marketing certificates as may 
be required may be deferred until such bev- 
erage is bottled for sale. Wheat shipped to 


a Canadian port for storage in bond, or stor- 
age under a similar arrangement, and subse- 
quent exportation, shall be deemed to have 
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been exported for purposes of this subsection 
when it is exported from the Canadian port.” 

(b) Section 379(d) is amended by insert- 
ing after the word “flour” the following: 
“(excluding flour clears not used for human 
consumption as determined by the Secre- 


This subsection shall be effective on or 
after sixty days following enactment of this 
Act, unless the Secretary shall by regula- 
tion designate an earlier effective date within 
such sixty-day period. 

(c) Section 379d (b) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: Whenever 
the face value per bushel of domestic mar- 
keting certificates for a marketing year is 
different from the face value of domestic 
marketing certificates for the preceding mar- 
keting year, the Secretary may require mar- 
keting certificates issued for the preceding 
marketing year to be acquired to cover all 
wheat processed into food products during 
such preceding marketing year even though 
the food product may be marketed or re- 
moved for sale or consumption after the end 
of the marketing year.” 

(d) Section 379g is amended by inserting 
“(a)” after “Sec. 379g“ and adding a new 
subsection (b) as follows: 

“(b) Whenever the face value per bushel 
of domestic markting certificates for a 
marketing year is substantially different 
from the face value of domestic marketing 
certificates for the preceding marketing year, 
the Secretary is authorized to take such ac- 
tlon as he determines necessary to facilitate 
the transition between marketing years. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle, such authority shall include, but 
shall not be limited to, the authority to sell 
certificates to persons engaged in the proc- 
essing of wheat into food products covering 
such quantities of wheat, at such prices, and 
under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may by regulation provide. Any 
such certificate shall be issued by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation.” 

Sec. 505. The Agricultural Act of 1964 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Amendment (7) of section 202 is 
amended by striking out “1964 and 1965 and 
substituting the calendar years 1964 
through 1969”. 

(2) Amendment (13) of section 202 is 
amended by striking out “only with respect 
to the crop planted for harvest in the calen- 
dar year 1965“ and substituting with re- 
spect to the crops planted for harvest in the 
calendar years 1965 through 1969". 

(3) Section 204 is amended by striking 
out “1964 and 1965" and substituting “1964 
through 1969”. 

Sec. 506. Effective beginning with the 1966 
crop, section 107 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act, beginning with the 
1966 crop— 

“(1) Whenever a wheat marketing alloca- 
tion program is in effect, (a) price support 
for wheat accompanied by domestic certif- 
icates shall be at 100 per centum of the 
parity price or as near thereto as the Sec- 
retary determines practicable, but in no 
event less than $2.50 per bushel, (b) price 
support for wheat accompanied by export 
certificates shall be at such level, not in 
excess of the parity price therefor, as the 
Secretary determines, and (c) price support 
for wheat not accompanied by marketing 
certificates shall be at such level, not in 
excess of the parity price therefor, as the 
Secretary determines appropriate, taking 
into consideration competitive world prices 
of wheat, the feeding value of wheat in 
relation to feed grains, and the level at 
which price support is made available for 
Teed grains. 
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“(2) Whenever a wheat marketing alloca- 
tion program is not in effect, the level of 
price support for any crop of wheat for which 
a national marketing quota is not proclaimed 
or for which marketing quotas have been 
disapproved by producers shall be as pro- 
vided in section 101. 

“(3) Price support shall be made avail- 
able only to cooperators. 

“(4) A ‘cooperator’ with respect to any 
crop of wheat produced on a farm shall be 
a producer who (i) does not knowingly ex- 
ceed (A) the farm acreage allotment for 
wheat on the farm or (B) except as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe, the 
farm acreage allotment for wheat on any 
other farm on which the producer shares in 
the production of wheat, and (ii) complies 
with the land-use requirements of section 
339 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to the extent prescribed 
by the Secretary. No producer shall be 
deemed to have exceeded a farm acreage 
allotment for wheat if the entire amount of 
the farm marketing excess is delivered to 
the Secretary or stored in accordance with 
applicable regulations to avoid or postpone 
payment of the penalty, but the producer 
shall not be eligible to receive price support 
on such marketing excess. No producer shall 
be deemed to have exceeded a farm acreage 
allotment for wheat if the production on the 
acreage in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment is stored pursuant to the provisions of 
section 379c(b), but the producer shall not 
be eligible to receive price support on the 
wheat so stored.” 

Src. 507. Effective beginning with the crop 
planted for harvest in the calendar year 
1966, section 339(a) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed by inserting after the words “national 
acreage allotment”, wherever they appear, 
the following: “(less an acreage equal to the 
increased acreage allotted for 1965 pursuant 
to section 335)”. 

Sec. 508. Effective beginning with crop 
planted for harvest in the calendar year 
1966, section 379c(a) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed by amending the third sentence to read 
as follows: The Secretary shall provide for 
the sharing of wheat marketing certificates 
among producers on the farm on a fair and 
equitable basis.“, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “An acreage on the 
farm not planted to wheat because of 
drought, flood, or other natural disaster 
shall be deemed to be an actual acreage of 
wheat planted for harvest for purposes of 
this subsection.” 

Sec. 509. Section 301(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (8) is amended by insert- 
ing “(A)” after “(8)” and adding the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(B) ‘Projected national yield’ as applied 
to any crop of wheat shall be determined on 
the basis of the national yield per harvested 
acre of the commodity during each of the 
five calendar years immediately preceding 
the year in which such projected national 
yield is determined, adjusted for abnormal 
weather conditions affecting such yield, for 
trends in yields and for any significant 
changes in production practices.” 

(2) Paragraph (13) is amended by adding 
the following new subparagraphs: 

“(J) ‘Projected county yield’ for any crop 
of wheat shall be determined on the basis of 
the yield per harvested acre of such crop in 
the county during each of the five calendar 
years immediately preceding the year in 
which such projected county yield is deter- 
mined, adjusted for abnormal weather con- 
ditions affecting such yield, for trends in 
yields and for any significant changes in pro- 
duction practices. 
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“(K) ‘Projected farm yield’ for any crop of 
wheat shall be determined on the basis of the 
yield per harvested acre of such crop, on the 
farm during each of the three calendar years 
immediately preceding the year in which such 
projected farm yield is determined, adjusted 
for abnormal weather conditions affecting 
such yield, for trends in yields and for any 
significant changes in production practices, 
but in no event shall such projected farm 
yield be less than the normal yield for such 
farm as provided in subparagraph (E) of this 
paragraph.” 

Src. 510. (a) Section 379c(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended, effective beginning with the 1966 
crop, by striking out of the fifth sentence 
the words “normal yield of wheat per acre 
established for the farm“ and substituting 
therefor the words “projected farm yield”. 

(b) Section 3791 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended, effective as of the effective date of 
the original enactment of the section, by in- 
serting in subsections (a) and (b) after the 
word “who”, wherever it appears, the word 
“knowingly”. 

Sec. 511. (a) Effective beginning with the 
crop planted for harvest in 1966, paragraph 
(9) of section 301(b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(9) ‘Normal production’ as applied to any 
number of acres of rice or cotton means the 
normal yield for the farm times such number 
of acres and for wheat means the projected 
farm yield times such number of acres.” 

(b) Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by changing 
the words normal yield of wheat per acre es- 
tablished for the farm” in paragraph (1) to 
the words projected farm yield“. 

Sec, 512. In establishing terms and condi- 
tions for permitting wheat to be planted in 
lieu of oats and rye, the Secretary may take 
into account the number of feed units per 
acre of wheat in relation to the number of 
feed units per acre of oats and rye. 

Sec. 513. Section 379c of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended, effective beginning with the crop 
planted for harvest in the calenda year 1964, 
by adding the following subsection: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the amount of certificates issued 
with respect to any farm may be adjusted by 
the Secretary for fallure of a producer to com- 
ply fully with the terms and conditions of 
the program formulated under this subtitle.” 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting reading of 
bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that title V, the wheat section, 
be considered as having been read and 
open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COOLEY 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cootry: On 
page 47, between lines 7 and 8, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 514. Section 379e of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
sell marketing certificates for the marketing 
years for the 1966 through the 1969 wheat 
crops to persons engaged in the processing 
of food products at face value thereof less any 
amount by which price support for wheat 
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accompanied by domestic certificates exceeds 
$2.00 per bushel.’ ” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be very brief. I believe everyone on the 
floor understands the purpose of this 
amendment. Its purpose is to eliminate 
the so-called bread tax. 

Mr. Chairman, while I have not yet 
agreed that the bill contained any such 
tax, the fact remains that the argument 
has been made and a lot of propaganda 
has gone out about it. I am perfectly 
willing to see the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion bear this additional financial bur- 
den rather than to pass it on to the poor- 
man’s bread. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. In order to keep the 
record straight, I am not going to say 
anything about a bread tax or admit 
necessarily that it is a bread tax. But 
what you actually mean is this amend- 
ment, if adopted, eliminates any increase 
from the present certificate that is paid 
by the processor? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. BELCHER. In other words, every- 
thing above $2 shall be paid by the tax- 
payers and everything below $2, which 
would be approximately 75 or 80 cents, 
will still be paid in the same manner that 
it is now? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. With this amendment, 
there is no possible basis for the bread 
or baking companies to contend that any 
future increases in the cost of bread are 
attributable to this wheat program; is 
that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct and that is the one thing 
that prompts me to offer the amendment. 
It will take away from them the argu- 
ment that they are justified in increas- 
ing the cost of bread. 

Mr. Chairman, I have voted consistent- 
ly on this question because I voted in 
committee for an amendment almost 
identical to this, but the amendment 
failed by a tie vote of 17 to 17. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted so we can get on to the 
balance of the bill. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the 
chairman of the committee has offered 
this amendment. It is true, as he said, 
he did vote for the Quie amendment in 
committee when I offered it and lost by a 
vote of 17 to 17. I feel if we are going to 
make direct production payments to 
farmers we ought to pay it out of the 
Treasury. We do this on wool, and we 
have been doing it for some time in 
the wool program. We find all farm or- 
ganizations coming in to support the 
wool program. The Congress passed di- 
rect payments for feed grains in 1961, 
production payments for feed grains 
went into effect in 1961. The feed grain 
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program cost over $1.5 billion a year, and 
are financed out of the Treasury. 

We have completed the cotton title of 
the bill. The cotton title of the bill will 
finance those direct payments of produc- 
tion payments out of the Treasury. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation makes 
the payments, but the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is reimbursed out of the 
Treasury. With all these commodities 
financed in this way, I think it is only 
wise that we finance the wheat program 
the same way. I do not think we should 
feel now that all of the wheat program 
will be financed out of the Treasury. 
Seventy-five cents is still financed by a 
processer tax, and levied against the 
processer. The bread tax term could not 
be hung on the bill last year because the 
previous year the price support loan was 
$1.82 a bushel, then with the resale 
formula at 105 the market price of wheat 
stayed close to $2 per bushel. For that 
reason, with a loan of $1.25 and a proc- 
esser’s tax of 75 cents, the total payment 
which the millers were to make for wheat 
was $2 a bushel. The price rose higher, 
however, since under the retail formula, 
which permits the price to rise a little 
more than 6 cents, making it a little over 
$2 a bushel. 

We ought to bear in mind in wheat we 
have the only commodity outside of sugar 
where there is a processing tax, and 
where the processer pays the tax. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Is it cor- 
rect that this amendment knocks out the 
proposed increase, whether we call it a 
processer’s tax or a bread tax, but it 
does not disturb the present processer’s 
tax or bread tax? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Let me say it would be extremely un- 
fortunate if the 50 cents had been col- 
lected by the processer’s tax, which is 
called a bread tax, because processers 
naturally would have passed it on to the 
consumer. This is one reason why it is 
called a bread tax—because the process- 
ers always pass it on to the consumer. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The certificates are 
made available to the farmers? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. The millers collect it, 
and turn it over to the farmers? 

Mr. QUIE. Nobody has seen a certif- 
icate. The miller has never purchased 
a certificate. The farmer is not receiv- 
ing a certificate. The farmer receives a 
direct payment from the Government, 
in the same way the farmer of feed grains 
receives payment. The farmer does not 
collect the money from the processer. 
You cannot say it is collected by the proc- 
esser, and turned over to the farmer. In 
the East where the farmers do not par- 
ticipate in the wheat program, they do 
not receive the 75 cents which the proc- 
essers have paid for the wheat because 
they are not a part of the program for 
the most part. In the other parts of the 
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country where a small portion goes into 
food, they receive the payment on 45 
percent of their production. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is because they 
have complied? 

Mr. QUIE. That is because they com- 
ply. So this isa payment to induce farm- 
ers to comply with acreage retirement, 
just as in cotton, just as in feed grain, 
and that is why we should have a one 
price for wheat here. 

Let me tell you why this is not a bread 
tax. That is because poor people with 
incomes of less than $2,000 eat about 
twice as much food made out of wheat as 
do those who earn over $10,000 a year. 

So when it gets passed on to the con- 
sumer, this is why it was tagged with the 
title of “bread tax”. 

This bill provides for one-price cotton. 
The domestic mills do not pay more than 
foreign mills as in wheat. 

Also this Congress has reduced the ex- 
cise tax on automobiles, furs, and jewelry 
because it was thought it was unwise to 
continue those taxes. This was a sav- 
ings to the consumer. 

I hope everyone will support the 
amendment to remove the bread tax 
from the bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a rumor 
going around here for the past few days 
and I am glad there was no truth in it 
that I was going to sponsor this amend- 
ment. I am happy now because now 
some of my friends who were sort of 
steering a little clear of me can speak to 
me again. However, in all seriousness 
this can honestly be called the Dent- 
Quie-Cooley amendment. 

I heard the President say something 
in a briefing that some of us Congress- 
men attended not too long ago and it sort 
of struck me as the kind of creed that I 
have followed most of my life. The 
President said that all people tried to do 
what they think is right and that so far 
as he was concerned, he always tried to 
do that which he thought was right and 
when convinced he was right, he stuck 
to his position to the very end. All my 
life I have tried to do that and I am going 
to continue here today. I want to say 
something to you about this bill that you 
ought to know about. 

I do not know how many of you realize 
it but the American housewife has been— 
is now—and will continue to support the 
entire subsidy program for overseas ship- 
ments of wheat under Public Law 480 
and under all of the plans that we have 
for the shipment of wheat in export and 
also the subsidy program for wheat that 
goes into the feed grain. 

Of 800,000 small farmers in the United 
States, 450,000 of them do not receive 
one red cent out of these subsidy pro- 
grams of the U.S. Government on this 
particular item of wheat. They grow the 
greater percentage or part of the wheat 
that is used in this bread that is made 
for the home and the table of the Amer- 
ican housewife. 

So the subsidy that we are now pay- 
ing at the rate of 75 cents on the wheat 
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for bread which is sold in the United 
States goes to 15 percent of the growers 
in this country who grow all of the 
wheat that is shipped out of the coun- 
try and who grow very little of the wheat 
that is sold for bread purposes. 

In the States of Ohio, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri and Pennsyl- 
vania we have the six major bread- 
wheat growers or growing areas in the 
United States of America. They do not 
receive any money out of the program 
except to the extent of approximately 
17 percent of the farmers within these 
States. Now it is not a stubbornness on 
the part of these people. It is not an 
attitude of unwillingness or of being in- 
dividualists—it is a practical matter of 
economy. The average small wheat 
farm consists of about 12 acres. When 
you get that wheat farm into a program 
where 45 percent of your wheat will be 
paid at $2.50 and 55 percent will be paid 
at $1.25—then you have some of that 
wheat that you want to feed through 
your feed milling to chickens and so 
forth and in many cases in our State it 
is put into a mix for their cows although 
that is not the best feed—but right now 
they are feeding most of it where they 
have two or three cows because they 
cannot sell it in the market at $1.25. 

Before 1964, Members of this Congress, 
soft wheat growers of Pennsylvania, Il- 
linois, Michigan, Indiana, and Missouri 
and 15 other States in this Union were 
receiving between $1.60 and $2.25 a 
bushel for their wheat. We turned 
around in 1963 when the wheat price 
was $1.82 and wheat cost to the people 
of the United States for subsidy was 
$990 million—we turned right around 
and the very next year under a plan de- 
vised by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
sponsored by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and voted for by this Congress—we 
took away from the farmers in the east- 
ern part of the United States and the 
Midwest who are the growers of the soft 
wheat that goes into bread for the house- 
wife’s table—the right to sell that wheat 
unless the grower complied with an order 
that he could not comply with because 
it is impossible to put 12 acres of a 
wheat farm into a program where they 
are competing with people who grow 
wheat for 70 cents to 80 cents a bushel. 

The wheat that you are subsidizing 
here today will cost $1.90 plus 5 cents 
to 10 cents for every bushel of wheat. 
That is what the farmer will have taking 
this on the basis of 45 percent at $2.50 
and 55 percent at $1.25. 

Who will collect it? The farmer who 
grows wheat for 70 or 80 cents a bushel. 
That is what it costs to grow wheat in 
the big, extensive farm operations in 
the West. 

It is like saying to a person in a little 
manufacturing plant who turns out 100 
tons of steel a day that he can turn out 
steel for the same price and at the same 
cost as a large steel mill producing over 
150,000 tons of steel, in a 3-month peri- 
od. It is impossible to compete on that 
kind of a basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. This is only half way 
through. 

Each loaf of bread after today can be 
made up of 10 slices, costing $2.50. The 
chairman of the committee has taken 
two slices away. There are three more 
slices that have to be taken away in 
order to get equity into a program, if any 
equity can be put into a subsidy program. 

I have never opposed subsidies as such, 
except when it came to the foolish notion 
that we can subsidize in any economy for 
the export trade evolving from surpluses. 
We cannot do it, and that has been 
proven. That has been tried since the 
early Grecian states and it failed in every 
instance, and every civilization on the 
face of the earth has fallen when it has 
gotten into a program of trying to build 
its economic level on an ability to trade. 
No nation can subsidize trade from the 
profits which are made from the market 
within which the goods are produced, 
and sell in a world market subsidized. 
That cannot be done. It never has been 
done. It never will be done. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly I will yield to 
the chairman of the committee in a 
minute. 

But I want to say this: On this floor 
at this moment I say to you that the 
problem facing wheat, the problem fac- 
ing cotton, the problem facing steel, and 
the problem facing glass is the inopera- 
tive type of free trade movement, dis- 
regarding the cost of production. 

We can have an open market on farm 
goods with a Government subsidy to 
guarantee a parity income to the farmers 
only so long as we can guarantee that 
parity income on the production con- 
sumed within the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a great deal of 
respect for you and the job you have had 
to handle over these years. I know what 
you are up against. As an individual, 
speaking from outside of the confines of 
your committee, and based upon my 
studies of history, I say to you that un- 
til the moment comes when the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is taxed a subsidy for the 
production that he uses this will not 
work. Only then will you have a rea- 
sonable approach to the solution of the 
farm problem. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the gentleman for 
this amendment of mine, or not? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, but I am for another 
amendment taking the other three slices 
out of the Treasury also. I would say I 
should be for this amendment, since I 
believe I helped to draft it and certainly 
took the rap for pushing it to passage. 

Let me state what we are doing right 
now. We are told—and many of you 
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believe it—that we are subsidizing a 
price of $2.50 to the American farmer for 
wheat. You are not doing any such 
thing. You are creating a subsidy of a 
$2.50 price to the housewives in America 
and you are giving the farmers $1.90- 
plus for every bushel of wheat he sells, 
because he gets a blend price. He does 
not get the $2.50 the housewife pays. He 
gets $1.90, because you are shipping the 
wheat overseas, which you subsidize and 
for which you charge the American 
housewife. 

I say to all of you that there is no dif- 
ference between cotton and wheat when 
you get into the economics of it. We 
are not discussing cotton as an item that 
is more important than wheat, or vice 
versa. We are saying, and we should 
not say, that a cottongrower has to have 
more consideration than a wheatgrower. 
Why do we stand here and vote for 75 
cents of the subsidy paid on wheat to be 
paid by the user of wheat, with nothing 
to be paid by the user of cotton whatso- 
ever? It cannot be because the makeup 
of the committee is oriented to cotton 
and the cotton interests. Or can it be? 

The question must be resolved, and 
the question cannot be resolved so long 
as this Congress looks at wheat in this 
way. 

In the old days, they say, back in the 
days of the Patricians, the Roman Patri- 
cians always beat the slaves because the 
slaves could offer the least resistance. 

In this particular case, it appears that 
the housewife can offer the least resist- 
ance because the minute anybody pro- 
tests a tax such as this being put on the 
consumer, up pops the ugly head of 
charges of a bread trust ana a bakers’ 
trust. Those are words used by Upton 
Sinclair long before these days. Whole 
generations of Americans have grown 
up since then. We are no longer the 
immigrants who got off the ships with a 
little stick and a bag of clothes on our 
shoulders with a tag telling us which 
coal town to goto. We, too, have enjoyed 
the benefits of education in this country 
and we know the difference between a red 
herring and a loaf of bread. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would first like to say 
for the information of those who might 
not know that out of the $1.3 billion that 
the wheat program is having to carry, 
almost $1 billion is paid for Public Law 
480 programs. 

I am getting sick and tired of all this 
talk about the high cost of farm pro- 
grams and how the long-suffering tax- 
payer is being bled for the benefit of the 
fermers. This is unadulterated economic 
nonsense. The fact is that for the past 
15 years farmers have been carrying con- 
sumers on their backs and that the farm 
programs—which have financed and 
made possible the fantastic increase in 
agricultural productivity that has taken 
place in those 15 years are the biggest 
bargain taxpayers ever had. U.S. agri- 
culture came up to the end of World War 
II with practically the same plant and 
facilities which it had when the war 
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started back in 1940. Not because tech- 
nology nad stood still during that time, 
but because wartime necessity of funnel- 
ing steel, rubber, gasoline, chemicals, 
manpower, and even capital into the war 
effort had made any substantial im- 
provement in farm technology very 
difficult. 

At the end of the war, farmers had the 
first opportunity in a generation to put 
modern technology to work in agricul- 
ture—remember there had been a de- 
pression when farmers had no money to 
buy anything at all during the 1930’s— 
and they did so with gusto. Since the 
base years 1947-49, farm productivity— 
production per acre and per man—has 
increased more than 30 percent. This is 
a larger increase in productivity than has 
ever taken place in such a period of time 
in any agricultural plant, anywhere, and 
greater than the increase in productivity 
of any other major segment of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Virtually all of this increase in effi- 
ciency was made possible by input of 
capital—new machines, new and ex- 
pensive chemicals, new and costly stor- 
age and handling facilities. And to a 
large extent, farmers had this capital 
to invest only because Government pro- 
grams kept the postwar depression in 
farm prices and glut of production from 
their new efficiency from putting them 
right back where they were in the mid- 
30’s. ‘ 

Since 1947-49 every economic index in 
the United States has gone up—except 
farm prices and farm income. The 
gross national product, factory and pro- 
fessional wages, personal income, and 
every other price index there is, all have 
gone up. Since 1947-49 prices received 
by farmers have decreased 12 percent 
and net farm income has gone down 
from 15.9 billion in 1947-49 to 12.6 bil- 
lion in 1964. 

How have farmers managed to keep 
their heads above water? By increasing 
farm mortgage debt more than 100 per- 
cent in this period, by increasing short- 
term farm debt by almost 200 percent, 
and by cutting the per-unit cost of their 
products through the increased efficiency 
that has been the wonder of the world. 

What has this meant to consumers? 
It has meant more food and cheaper food 
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than they had any right to expect. In 
1947-49 consumers spent 26 percent of 
their income for food. In 1964 they 
spent only 19 percent of their income 
for food. If consumers had spent the 
same percentage of their income for food 
in 1964 that they did in 1947-49, their 
collective grocery bill would have been 
$30 billion more than they actually paid. 

The total appropriation for the De- 
partment of. Agriculture in 1964 was 
about $7 billion. This included about 
$2 billion in food for peace operations 
overseas—which should probably be 
charged to foreign affairs, not agricul- 
ture. It included $100 million for school 
lunches, several hundred million for pro- 
grams of direct benefit to consumers 
such as meat and poultry inspection, 
hundreds of millions of direct subsidy 
to the American merchant marine, and 
soon. Butif all of the $7 billion had gone 
to benefit farmers, this would still have 
been the biggest bargain for consumers 
and taxpayers in the whole Federal budg- 
et. There can be no questtion but that 
without agricultural research, credit, and 
price-support programs, the greater part 
of the increased farm efficiency which 
has made this $30 billion saving in our 
collective grocery bill possible, would 
never have taken place. 

So are our farm programs really an 
agricultural subsidy or are they in fact 
a consumer subsidy, making it possible 
for consumers to buy their groceries at 
something less than an economically jus- 
tifiable price? I have an idea that we 
are about to find out. There are indica- 
tions that the free ride for consumers 
on the gravy train of increased agricul- 
tural efficiency is just about over. 

Statistics showing the net income of 
farmers make no allowance for return 
on capital investment, I asked the De- 
partment of Agriculture to prepare a 
table showing net farm income if it were 
computed by allowing a fair return—5 
percent—on the farmers’ capital invest- 
ment, as is done for utilities and other 
businesses. 

It shows that on this basis, net farm 
income in 1964 was not $12.9 billion, as 
we have been accustomed to seeing, but 
only $3.2 billion. 

The table follows: 


Returns to farm operators 
[In billions of dollars] 


Realized 
gross farm | production 
income expenses 


Farm 


Year 


Farm Value of 5 percent Residual 
operator’s productive return on net income 
realized assets (farm value of for family 
net farm proprietors’ | farm assets labor and 
income equity) 1 management 
11.2 147.5 7.4 3.8 
11.9 150.9 7.5 4.4 
10,7 158.8 7.9 2.8 
12.7 165.7 8. 3 4.4 
11.4 179.1 9.0 2.4 
11.7 179. 1 9.0 2.7 
12.6 178.1 8.9 3.7 
12.5 184.3 9.2 3. 3 
12.5 189.2 9.5 3.0 
12.9 194.0 9.7 3.2 
13.5 200.1 10.0 3.5 
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1 Total farm assets minus total farm debt. Value of farm assets includes farm real estate, livstock, machinery and 
motor vehicles, crops stored on and off farms, household furnishings and equipment and financial assets. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment do not close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY Mn. FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Cooter: Strike out all of the language pro- 
posed by the gentleman from North Carolina 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“On page 47, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 514. Section 379d of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section: 

“*“(e) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, domestic marketing certificates 
shall not be required to be acquired by proc- 
essors under section d(b) of this section and 
any portion of price support in excess of the 
level of price support for non-certificate 
wheat shall be paid in cash by the Secretary 
and there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually such sums as may be neces- 
sary for such cash payments.“ 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would improve the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coorey] in that it would strike the entire 
bread tax from this bill and not just 
one-third of it, which would be the effect 
of the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] applies 
only to 50 cents of the $1.30 certificate 
value. So if the gentleman’s amendment 
is accepted instead of mine this means 
that a bread tax will still be in the bill, 
a bread tax valued at approximately 1 
cent a loaf on bread or 2 cents a pound 
on flour. The 2 cents a pound on flour 
is easily demonstrated, because the 
miller gets about 42 pounds of flour from 
each bushel of wheat. Therefore, the 
certificate value of $1.30 figures out at 
about 3 cents a pound. The part of the 
tax remaining under the Cooley amend- 
ment would be 2 cents a pound. This is 
a fixed value representing a bread tax 
which will still be in the legislation if the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina is 
adopted. However, if my amendment is 
adopted, the entire bread tax will be 
stricken from the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 
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Mr. COOLEY. And you will then have 
a subsidy of $1.25 per bushel coming out 
of the taxpayers of America? 

Mr. FINDLEY. The general revenue 
would finance the entire cost of the 
wheat program, just as the general 
revenue has financed the entire cost of 
every other American farm program in 


history. 
COOLEY. At $1.25 a bushel 
subsidy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to both amendments. 

For years, my constituents and, I am 
sure, the constituents of other Members 
representing urban and suburban dis- 
tricts, have been calling upon their 
Representatives to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the farm subsidy busi- 
ness. That objective can only be at- 
tained when farm surpluses have been re- 
duced to the point where a free market, 
based upon supply and demand, is once 
again possible for agricultural products 
and when we find workable methods of 
insuring reasonable farm incomes. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been making significant progress in re- 
ducing surpluses. Since 1960 alone, the 
annual cost of wheat storage has been re- 
duced from $191 million per year to $139 
million per year. Reduction of farm sur- 
pluses must continue, and, therefore, 
control of total production must con- 
tinue. Secretary Freeman placed this 
vital imperative at the heart of his wheat 
proposal. He proposed to end subsidies 
on wheat grown for export. He pro- 
posed extension of crop control and a 
resulting saving in storage costs to the 
taxpayer. 

In order to effectuate these savings, 
he advocates a higher price to the wheat 
processor on that portion of wheat grown 
for domestic consumption. No one 
denies the need for cutting the wheat 
surplus and everyone agrees that farmers 
must be able to get a reasonable price on 
domestic wheat. The question is: Who 
pays the cost, the taxpayer or the giant 
wheat processors? 

Chairman Cool proposes that the 
increased price should become a burden 
on the back of every American taxpayer, 
a burden that over the 4 years of this 
program will amount to $600 million. Mr. 
FINDLEY proposes that not only the price 
increase but also the existing costs of 
wheat support should drain on Federal 
tax funds. This latter alternative will 
cost $2.5 billion. Even in the Congress of 
the United States, where the expenditure 
of public money is no novelty, these fig- 
ures must give us all pause for thought 
and, I hope, reconsideration. 

The Cooley amendment and the Find- 
ley substitute are the culmination of a 
massive propaganda campaign directed 
against Members of this House and the 
general public. The giant wheat proc- 


essors have threatened to raise the price 
of a loaf of bread by 3 cents if they are 
not spared the cost of the wheat pro- 
gram at the expense of the taxpayers. 
This arrogant threat is made in spite of 
the fact that the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture has conclusively demonstrated that 
even at a price increase of 1 cent a loaf, 
the wheat processors would be reaping 
immense additional profit. This threat 
is made in spite of that fact that the 
President’s Committee on Consumer In- 
terests has concluded that the wheat 
processors need not increase the price of 
bread at all in view of their already 
enormous profits. 

And I might interject, Mr. Chairman, 
that as a Representative of the Los An- 
geles area, I view with particular alarm 
the fact that bread sells for approxi- 
mately 30 cents a pound in Los Angeles 
while the same amount of bread is selling 
for approximately 18 cents in Detroit. 
As a member of the House Subcommittee 
on Antitrust, I have noted that last year, 
12 large wheat processing firms were in- 
dicted for price fixing and violation of 
antitrust laws, and I intend to see to it 
that those prosecutions are pressed with 
all possible vigor. 

The giant wheat processing firms have 
gone into Los Angeles markets and told 
the consumer that, unless the cost of 
the wheat program is shifted to the tax- 
payer, they will institute the price rise of 
3 cents a loaf and that the Congress will 
have been responsible for this “bread 
tax.” Mr. Chairman, that statement is 
nothing less than a slick exercise in se- 
mantics, joined to an artful twisting of 
facts. A “tax” is imposed by Govern- 
ment and the revenue is returned to the 
Government for public purposes. The 
supposed “bread tax” is nothing more 
than a completely unjustified price in- 
crease instituted by private interests for 
private gain with absolutely no increase 
in Government revenue or the public 
welfare. 

Secretary Freeman has proposed to 
the farmers that they continue to join in 
a reduction of farm surplus while the 
National Government supports a mini- 
mum fair price in return for their work 
in the fields. The people of the United 
States long ago determined that their 
Government should guarantee a basic 
decent standard for the labor of a work- 
ingman through the minimum wage, and 
no one has suggested the price of their 
final products should be subsidized by the 
Federal Government. But when the 
principle is applied to agriculture in an 
effort to terminate surpluses and subsi- 
dies, the “wheat trust” cries out in an- 
guish, threatens the consumer with a rise 
in price, and attempts to blame the 
Members of this House for their black- 
jack tactics. 

The cost to the taxpayer of the Cooley 
amendment is $600 million; the cost of 
the Findley amendment is $2.5 billion. 
I am strenuously opposed to both al- 
though I admit the Findley amendment 
deserves four times as much opposition. 

I urge you to defeat both amendments 
and to support the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his efforts to end these raids on 
the Treasury. If we fail to take this first 
step toward the elimination of farm sub- 
sidies, we may never have another op- 
portunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. DENT]. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, when I 
was a young fellow and went out shoot- 
ing rabbits I tried to take a double-bar- 
reled shotgun with me because if I 
missed with the first shot—and that is 
the shot you try to kill him with because 
after you miss he is gone and you try to 
cripple him—this is a first shot of a 
double-barreled shot at a bad condition 
in the wheat program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to try to help 
the fellow shoot the first barrel and if he 
misses with the first barrel and it does 
not kill it, then we will knock it off with 
the second barrel. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise from the Demo- 
cratic side of this body to discuss the 
pending agriculture bill (H.R. 9811). It 
is my intention to analyze in considerable 
detail section 5 of that bill. And, even 
though I am a Democrat, the issue that 
is involved here is not a partisan one. 
The label on a loaf of bread is not a 
party label. Nor is there advantage to be 
gained in exploiting this issue for polit- 
ical expediency. 

I have studied this bill with care. I 
have given considerable thought to its 
implications, to the results that will flow 
from it, and to the moral lack of values 
inherent in it. For this is a bill that 
presages ill. We are arriving at a day 
close at hand when the Members of this 
body will make a decision—apparently 
limited in scope and application—but 
which, in reality, has an undertow that 
drags down with it a segment of every- 
body’s future. 

My disagreement with Secretary Orville 
Freeman’s concept of a bread tax goes 
far deeper than the 2 cents a loaf, far 
deeper than his emotional defense of sec- 
tion 5 of H.R. 9811. My question goes to 
the vitals of a precedent that we are 
being asked to establish—a precedent 
that would perpetuate subsidies by mak- 
ing them self-operative. Here, from 
scraps of expediency, there has been 
mounted a consumer-processor-farmer 
collage that would operate comfortably 
by itself without our further attention. 
For section 5 takes wheat payments out 
of the budget and cocoons them in com- 
fortable ambiguity where they will be 
replenished by the hapless disadvantaged. 

I assure you that I fully intend to point 
out the deformities in this type of 
maneuver. But, even before that, I want 
to drive home to each and every Member 
of this body a single and all-important 
fact: you are not being asked to decide 
on another detail of another farm bill. 
Not at all. Your vote for the bread tax in 
section 5 puts you on record as favoring 
a regressive tax that penalizes the lower 
income groups—those that most anx- 
iously await our help. It was only a few 
weeks ago, when we took the taxes off 
golf clubs and fur coats, that President 
Johnson pointed out for us the road that 
the Great Society has set out upon: 


We hope— 


He said— 


to provide further relief for those in our 
Nation who need it most—those taxpayers 
who now live in the shadow of poverty. 


Can words be more eloquent, or can 
our purpose be more splendidly defined? 
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Is this not the true goal of all our debate: 
to make this a better world for all? And 
is this a mandate that we can so soon 
betray even at the behest of Secretary 
Freeman? 

For there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Freeman has fashioned a farm bill that 
he intends to defend in every detail. He 
acts as though he would defend it down 
to the last consumer. And it is equally 
true that any farm bill is so gargantuan 
that it brings together special groups 
wanting to shout it down. I am not in 
any of these groups. My purpose is sim- 
ply to point out the hidden dangers that 
lie planted in this patchwork field; 
dangers that will surely bring us a har- 
vest of evil. 

Just what is the issue, after all? Ap- 
parently the country, farmers and con- 
sumers both, have one thing in mind, 
while Mr. Freeman has something en- 
tirely different that is bothering him. 
He wants to balance his budget. But can 
this need be so great that he will defend 
his bread tax with such religious fervor? 
Here is a massive 4-year plan of subsi- 
dies that total over $4 billion. The funds 
for this enormous plan come almost en- 
tirely from the Treasury, except, that is, 
for the wheat provisions of section 5. 

It is only in this part of the bill—one 
of its least important parts economical- 
ly—that the Secretary proposes to shift 
the burden from the taxpayer to the con- 
sumer and thereby remove $150 million 
from the budget. Is this the great pin- 
nacle on which he wants to plant his 
fiag of victory as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture? Even though that flag extends the 
shadow of poverty, of which the Presi- 
dent has made us all so aware, and 
thrusted the lower income groups into 
even further darkness? 

There is only one answer that fits all 
of the facts: Mr. Freeman’s budget will 
look better. It is that simple. I must 
confess that I see a certain medieval 
parallel to the former habit of attacking 
peasants simply because they offered the 
least resistance. For it is today’s con- 
sumers, especially those in the lower in- 
come brackets, who have been chosen 
from the lists as victims, and the Sec- 
retary has set out to harry them with 
energy worthy of a better fight. 

The main issue, as we all know, rises 
above accounting procedures, above de- 
partmental fetishes. The main issue is 
the need to do social justice, and to fully 
recognize the needs of the farming com- 
munity. Our Great Society, which is in 
the middle of a herculean attack on ig- 
norance, poverty, disease, and the prob- 
lems of the aging, can certainly devise 
systems to resolve the industrial revo- 
lution taking place on our farms with- 
out destroying basic concepts of social 
justice and common decency. Our pur- 
pose is to strike off shackles, not to de- 
vise new ones that hurt in new places. 

But now I want to look at section 5 of 
H.R. 9811 with more precision. It can 
best be described in its potential opera- 
tion as a doubly regressive excise tax, a 
rather exact definition in which each 
word has exact and full significance. 

It is, first, an excise despite Mr. 
Freeman’s disavowals, and it is such a 
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tax within the narrowest and most an- 
cient definitions of that term. Webster's 
New International Dictionary says that 
originally the term excise impost “was 
used only of the tax on commadities— 
which is generally an indirect tax, of 
which the burden falls on the consumer.” 
Here is a forthright description of the 
bread tax. And even the First National 
City Bank has termed its operation as 
“similar to an excise tax.“ That is good 
enough for me. 

And it is, second, a doubly regressive 
tax. Not only does it fail to consider the 
ability to pay as a yardstick, which would 
make it regressive, but more anachronis- 
tically it places that regressive burden 
on a commodity used more extensively 
by the poor than by the rich. Thus, the 
lower income group not only pay on the 
same basis as the rich, but actually pay 
more. This is well demonstrated by the 
following chart prepared by the First 
National City Bank showing that our 
lower income families use almost twice 
as much bread as families with incomes 
over $10,000: 


Wheat consumption by family income 


Percent of Home use 

Annual income per food budget | per person 

family for wheat per week 

products 
Pounds 

Under 32,000 6.6 3.8 
$2,000 to $2,999.. 5.9 3.2 
000 to $3,999.. 5. 8 28 
$4,000 to $4,999__ 6.3 2.6 
$5,000 to $5,999... 5.1 2.6 
$6,000 to $7,999 __ 4.8 2.5 
$38,000 to 89.999 4.6 2.3 
a! n 3.8 22 


So you can see that it is not Palm 
Beach or Newport that will carry the 
burden of the bread tax. As a matter 
of fact, the bulk of it would fall on the 
largest metropolitan areas. Here is a 
rundown of the added food tab in those 
areas that would result from the bread 
tax: 

Additional cost for bread and other wheat 
products in the 20 largest standard metro- 
politan statistical areas 


Million 
c Ä ae el $23.6 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif - 14.0 
Chicago, TD - 2 nen ne 13.6 
Philadelphia, Pa.-New Jersey 9.6 
DOO Ei in Ree eee 8.4 
Boston, Mass. (metropolitan State 
economis area) „„ 6. 8 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 6.0 
F 4.8 
Washington, D.C.-Maryland-Virginia_. 4.8 
St. Louis, Mo,-Ilinois_..------------- 4.8 
oe na T n OOA 4.0 
nen 4.0 
1 ——T—T—— 3. 6 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn 3.2 
Houston, re 8 2. 8 
Dine, N oo aa nn 2.8 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Kentucky-Indlana— 2.8 
Milwaukee, Wis- 2.8 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, N. J 2.8 


The public is alarmed at this depart- 
mental attempt and is letting all of us 
know how it feels by hundreds of letters. 
Meanwhile, the press and the economists 
have written so much about it that Iam 
at a loss to select representative state- 
ments. Probably as good as any, because 
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it preceded the present angry outcry, and 
because it is in the words of an eminent 
economist, Leon H. Keyserling, former 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, as he testified before the Agri- 
culture Committee of the other body re- 
cently on this bill: 

It is a sad commentary that, at the very 
outset of a nationwide war against poverty 
the current legislation attempts to save a few 
hundred million dollars in the Federal 
budget (which might be collected through 
progressive taxation and wisely directed to- 
ward improved farm income) by imposing 
taxes upon the bread and rice which loom 
large in the diets of poor families, even while 
we are removing the excise taxes on many 
luxuries such as furs and jewelry. 


And today’s press carries a story head- 
lined “Ten Percent Food Price Boost Hits 
U.S. Pocketbook” carrying as its lead 
paragraph: 

The housewife who is paying a dime more 
for every dollar's worth of food than she did 
a year ago may be ready to swat whoever is 
responsible, but she will have trouble finding 
her target. 


Her target turns out to be the same as 
Mr. Freeman's banner. And it is Con- 
gress that is being importuned to help 
carry that banner. 

Section 5 is intended to give the 
farmer 100 percent of parity on that 
part of his wheat—45 percent—that is 
looked upon as domestic production. 
This quite proper goal is reached by 
adding 50 cents to the certificate cost 
paid by processors for every bushel of 
wheat that they process. This makes 
the wheat in a loaf of bread cost 25 per- 
cent more than it did before, and bakers 
say that bread will go up at least 2 
cents a loaf. The administration says 
that this is too much. In fact, Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs, says that 
the bakers should be able to absorb it 
although the industry is now working 
on an overall profit margin of about 
14%. Mr. Freeman says that it will 
likely be passed along and that this 
might be “half a cent“ as he has just 
told the NBC’s “Today Show,” or seven- 
tenths of a cent as releases say from the 
Department of Agriculture. The Presi- 
dent advised this body on April 5, 1965, 
that the new certificate “will increase 
the cost of a loaf of bread by a little more 
than 1 cent.” 

It matters little insofar as we are con- 
cerned. Meanwhile, labor reports that 
the result of the bread tax would be job 
shrinkage. Small bakers, unable to ab- 
sorb losses, and equally distressed by the 
decreased sales volume at higher levels, 
fear that many of their number will go 
to the wall. And large members of the 
industry resent being used as tax col- 
lectors and having their narrow profit 
margins turned into large losses. In 
short, all sectors of wheat processing 
have joined hands in an unusual dem- 
onstration of solidarity to fight the Free- 
man bread tax. 

I have studied their arguments, and I 
have studied the arguments of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Neither side 
will find in me a champion. My argu- 
ment is on behalf of all of our citizens. 
And, after all of the facts are in, I am 
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led to the inevitable conclusion: this 
Congress cannot afford to play statisti- 
cal games with the Great Society or 
word games with Secretary Freeman. 
We must examine H.R. 9811 with sym- 
pathetic understanding for the prob- 
lems of the farmer, and with compassion 
for the 35 million who, according to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, have 
less than 23 cents to spend on each meal. 
And we must do this on merit, not on 
slogans. 

I, therefore, intend to submit for the 
consideration of this body at the proper 
time an amendment to section 5 that will 
provide these benefits for the farmer, and 
would provide them exactly as outlined 
by Mr. Freeman’s bill. But my amend- 
ment will ask that the funds required 
shall come from our taxpayers, rather 
than from the disadvantaged in the form 
of a bread tax, and that these funds 
shall properly be noted in our budget and 
be made available from the US. 
Treasury. 

HOW MUCH WILL BREAD PRICES INCREASE? 


The Department of Agriculture has ar- 
rived at its seven-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound increase by taking the 2.7 cents 
which it says is the amount the wheat 
farmer receives out of the retail price of 
a pound of bread, and multiplying that 
2.7 cents by 25 percent, because the pro- 
posed increase of 50 cents in the wheat 
support level is a 25-percent increase 
over the prevailing $2 per bushel price 
of wheat. 

This gives a figure of slightly under 
0.7, which is rounded to seven-tenths of 1 
cent. This amount is what the Depart- 
ment claims is the added cost to the con- 
sumer from this proposed increase in the 
support level for wheat. 

The bread baker, on the other hand, 
must calculate his costs based on the 
prices he pays for the flour used in the 
product. In calculating the impact of 
the proposed 50 cents per bushel increase, 
he must also add the increase of 18 cents 
a bushel resulting from this year’s cer- 
tificate plan which so far has not been 
reflected in higher bread prices. Thus, 
he must start with a total of 68 cents a 
bushel as the added cost to him. He 
multiplies this 68 cents by a factor of 
2.35. This represents the number of 
bushels required to make a hundred- 
weight of flour. This gives a figure of 
$1.60 which is the increase per hundred- 
weight of flour over previous price levels. 
Since a baker will get approximately 150 
pounds of bread from a hundredweight of 
flour, it can be seen that this $1.60 results 
in slightly more than a direct cost in- 
crease of 1 cent per pound of bread. 

To this additional cost of the flour 
used the baker must add the percentage 
commission which driver-salesmen will 
receive, averaging 12 percent. The gro- 
cery markup, approximately 20 percent, 
must be added to this figure. Since a 
penny is our smallest unit of currency, 
the housewife necessarily will be forced 
to pay 2 cents more for that 1 pound in 
the grocery store. 

FACTS ABOUT THE FREEMAN WHEAT PROPOSAL 


The proposal would subsidize a small 
number of wheatgrowers and other in- 
terests at the expense of the wheat proc- 
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essing and baking industry, and ulti- 
mately at the expense of the American 
consumer. 

A 25-percent increase would be effect- 
ed in the domestic cost of wheat—from $2 
to $2.50 a bushel. 

This price increase would be passed 
on to American consumers in the form 
of higher bread prices. 

President Johnson states that the in- 
crease in the cost of wheat will “increase 
the cost of a loaf of bread by little more 
than 1 cent.” 

Industry studies show that, by the 
time the increase reaches the consumer, 
it would amount to about 2 cents for a 
1-pound loaf, with similar increases on 
ow spaghetti, and other wheat prod- 
ucts. 

The Freeman proposal hits hardest at 
the poor: 

There are 35 million people in the 
country who have 23 cents a meal or less 
to spend. 

In families with incomes under $2,000 
a year, consumption of bread and other 
wheat products, per person, is 134 times 
as high as in families with incomes of 
$10,000 or more. 

Yet the Freeman plan would burden 
the poor with the 2-cent-a-loaf bread 
tax at the same time that the adminis- 
tration is seeking removal of luxury 
taxes—on furs, jewelry, and other 
items—paid mostly by higher income 
groups. 

Bakers and processors will have to pass 
on the 25-percent increase in the price 
of wheat. The largest baking company 
in the country estimates that the Free- 
man program would cost it a minimum 
of $12 million; but its profits last year 
were $9 million. 

Most of the benefits under the pro- 
posal would go to the wealthiest wheat 
farmers: 

Increased payments to wheat farmers 
under the plan would amount to about 
$150 million a year. 

Over a third of this money would be 
split among the top 3 percent of wheat 
producers. 

About three-quarters of the money 
would go to the top 15 percent of wheat- 
growers. 

The other 85 percent of wheatgrow- 
ers, around 1.5 million of them, would 
realize an average in the range of only 
about $25 apiece from the program. 

Even the so-called increased payments 
to wheat farmers are largely illusory. 
Compare the following average annual 
price support levels for a bushel of 
wheat: 
1962-63 (loan rate = 
1963-64 (loan rate of $1.82+18-cent 

payment-in-kind- certificate 
1964-65 (loan rate of 81.30 average 


receipts from domestic and export 
Oertiicstes) TTT 
1965-66 (loan rate of 81.25 F average 
receipts from domestic and export 
certificates) ) — 
1966-67 when the Freeman program 
would become effective (loan rate of 
$1.25-+ average receipts on all wheat 
from domestic certificates) 1. 83 


To get 100 percent of parity, the farm- 
er would have to be paid $2.53 a bushel 
on all his wheat. 


1.69 
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Most wheatgrowers do not want the 
program anyway. The Freeman pro- 
posal is an only slightly revised version 
of the program which farmers voted 
down in their last referendum, held in 
May 1963. 

The whole complex of industries which 
profit from the wheat program—the sup- 
pliers of machinery, seed, fertilizer, and 
the like—will benefit from the consum- 
er’s payments, but will make no compar- 
able payments of their own. 

The higher bread prices paid by 
American consumers will be used to 
finance wheat exports to foreign coun- 
tries at about one-half the domestic 
price. In other words, consumers alone 
will have to make up for wheat farmers’ 
inability to get along at low world 
prices—although the farmers’ situation 
is properly the concern of the Nation as 
a whole. 

Wheat—along with rice, which was re- 
ported—is the only commodity in the 
Freeman program to be singled out for 
regressive consumer financing of this 
kind. The feed grain and cotton pro- 
grams, which in 1965 cost the Treasury 
over $2 billion, would be continued with 
Treasury financing. 

COSTS OF WHEAT PROGRAM 


Wheat: The wheat certificate plan 
adopted in 1964 provides: $2 per bushel 
for those who cooperate—in 1965; $1.25 
per bushel from the market; 75 cents per 
bushel in direct consumer cost or $375 
million in 1965. 

In 1966-69 under H.R. 9811: $2.50 per 
bushel for those who cooperate; $1.25 
per bushel from the market; 75 cents 
per bushel direct consumer cost as 1965 
or $375 million; 50 cents per bushel ad- 
ditional or $250 million or a total of $625 
million per year for the next 4 years. 
COST OF WHEAT, FEED GRAINS, COTTON, AND RICE 


Wheat: 1965, $375 million in direct 
consumer costs from 75 cents certificate; 
1966, $625 million in direct consumer 
costs from $1.25 certificate under H.R. 
9811 or $250 million less as additional 
50 cents per bushel is deleted. 

Feed grains: 1965—$1.51 billion, direct 
Government costs; 1966, $1.6 billion, di- 
rect Government costs under H.R. 9811. 

Cotton: 1964, $860 million, direct Gov- 
ernment; 1965, $725 million estimated to 
oo Government costs under H.R. 

Rice: 1965, $170 million, direct Gov- 
ernment costs; 1966, $170 million as there 
ae charge in rice program in H.R. 

In recent weeks there has been con- 
siderable confusion concerning the 
wheat section of the pending farm bill. 
Particularly as it is related to the so- 
called bread tax. I think there is a 
need to get a better understanding of 
this issue. 

In 1964 the Congress adopted a farm 
bill that included for the first time the 
so-called wheat certificate plan. In 
essence it said that if a wheat producer 
cooperated in the program he would get 
$2 per bushel for the wheat that was 
used for domestic purposes—$1.25 per 
bushel of this would come from the mar- 
ket and the additional 75 cents per bushel 
would be paid for in the form of a direct 
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consumer cost by requiring that wheat 
processors buy certificates for 75 cents 
per bushel. This meant a direct con- 
sumer cost of $375 million in 1965. 

Under H.R. 9811 the same certificate 
program would be continued for 4 
more years. Under the bill wheat pro- 
ducers who cooperated would receive 
$2.50 per bushel for wheat used for 
domestic purposes—$1.25 per bushel 
would come from the market. The in- 
creased 50 cents per bushel would come 
by raising the wheat certificate cost from 
75 cents to $1.25 per bushel. This means 
that the direct consumer cost would be 
increased from $375 million to $625 mil- 
lion per year for the next 4 years. 

I have indicated that I was opposed to 
increasing the certificate 50 cents and 
thereby saddle the consumers with the 
increased cost. However, I think it is 
important that we understand the basic 
principals involved in this program. All 
we are doing by deleting the 50 cents 
from the bill is avoiding any increase in 
the direct consumer cost of the wheat 
program. The consumers still will con- 
tinue to pay the $375 million per year 
that they are currently paying. 

So the issue is not whether you are 

for or against the so-called bread tax. 
The issue is whether you are for the con- 
sumers paying three-fifths of the cost 
of the bread tax or whether you are for 
consumers paying all of the bread tax 
cost. 
Personally, as a matter of principle, 
I believe we should treat all commodities 
alike. I opposed adoption of the bread 
tax idea a year ago. I still am opposed 
to it. 

Members of the House should realize 
that we are currently paying $1.5 billion 
directly out of the U.S. Treasury for the 
feed grain program. It is estimated that 
under H.R. 9811 that this will increase 
to $1.6 billion. In the case of cotton we 
are paying $860 million directly out of 
the U.S. Treasury. Under H.R. 9811, it 
is estimated that this will be somewhat 
reduced to $725 million. I am hopeful 
that it will be reduced to that figure. 

In the case of rice we are currently 
using $170 million directly out of the 
U.S. Treasury and the bill does not con- 
template any changes in the rice pro- 
gram. 

It seems to me that it is grossly un- 
fair to be paying the feed grain, cotton, 
and rice directly from the Treasury and 
in the case of wheat we attempt to sad- 
dle part of the cost of this program on 
the consumers. 

I have an amendment which would 
completely eliminate the bread tax pro- 
vision from the wheat section and put 
the wheat program on the same basis 
as the other agricultural commodities. 
This would involve costs of only $625 
million a year—less than half of what 
the feed grain program is costing and 
less than the cotton program costs. If 
we are going to substitute direct pay- 
ments to farmers for price supports and 
export subsidies, we should treat all 
commodities alike. If it is sound to ap- 
propriate money for payment to cooper- 
ating producers of feed grains, cotton, 
and rice, it is equally sound and right 
to appropriate funds for payments to 
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cooperating wheat producers. We ought 
to quit kidding ourselves that the wheat 
certificate plan is not a Government pay- 
ment program and that it does not really 
cost anybody very much. The require- 
ment that wheat processors buy certif- 
icates, which would be repealed by my 
amendment, is a processing tax which 
is assumed by those least able to pay. 
Under my amendment the cost of the 
wheat program would be charged against 
general revenues which are collected 
with some consideration of the ability 
to pay. 
1964 annual summary—Crop production, 
Dec. 18, 1964. All wheat 


Harvested | Yields 
acreage per acre | Production 
harvested 


$ 
: 
= 


—— — 75, 910 14.5 1, 098, 415 
FF 61, 607 16.5 1, 019, 344 
1951__ 61, 873 16.0 988, 161 
1952 71, 130 18.4 1, 306, 440 
1953__ 67, 840 17.3 1, 173, O71 
1954__ 54, 356 18.1 983, 900 
—.— S = 290 — 8 937, 094 
A 7 2 1, 005, 397 
1957. 43, 754 21,8 955, 740 
1958... 53, 047 27.5 1, 457, 435 
1959... 51, 781 21.7 1, 121, 118 
1960_ 51, 896 20.2 1, 357, 272 
1961 51, 551 24.0 1, 234, 743 
1962__ 43, 541 25.1 1, 093, 667 
1983... 45, 209 25.3 1, 142, 013 
1 40, 170 26.2 1. 200, 408 
USDA estimate for 
harvest, July 1, 
— a A 49, 846 27. 2 1, 353, 813 


Source: U.S, Department of Agriculture, Statistical 
Reporting Service, Crop Reporting Board, CR-PR2- 
1(64), Washington, D.C. 

COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES FOR GOVERNMENT 
CROP SUBSIDY PROGRAMS 


Secretary Freeman has proposed—title 
I of H.R. 7097 and S. 1702—to transfer 
virtually all the costs of the wheat sub- 
sidy program from the Government to 
the consumer by increasing the tax on 
wheat for domestic food consumption. 
This will result in a tremendous burden 
on the bread-consuming American pub- 
lic, and particularly on low-income 
groups. 

What are the Government’s costs of 
the wheat program? How do they com- 
pare with costs for other crop programs? 
The wheat program now in effect pro- 
duces a relatively small expense to the 
Government in comparison with other 
crop programs. The following table 
shows Commodity Credit Corporation 
price support and related expenditures 
for major crops: 


Costs of price support programs 


Crop Fiscal 1964 Fiscal 1965 
a r EE TA A Re $990, 000, 000 | $1, 079, 000, 000 
Upland cotton 314, 000, 000 738, 000, 000 
Grain sorghums 224, 000, 000 218, 000, 000 
Wie nee 319, 000, 000 151, 000, 000 


1 Source: Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations on H.J. Res. 234, 89th Cong., Ist sess., 
pp. 28-34 (1965). 

Nores.—Costs include domestic pe support and ex- 
port subsidy but do not include Public Law 480 (food for 
peace program) expenditures, Costs for fiscal 1965 are 
estimated. 

In comparison with other major crops, 
wheat expenditures are minimal. 
there is any need to reduce Government 
expenditures in the farm subsidy pro- 
gram, attention should be directed to 
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other commodities where there is ample 
room for reduction of Government costs. 
For example, Government price support 
subsidies for corn will cost in 1965 about 
seven times as much as for wheat—over 
$1 billion. 

Government expenditures for wheat 
price support subsidies have declined 
markedly under the program put into 
effect last year. That program has al- 
ready transferred a major portion of the 
subsidy cost directly to the consumer. 
Any further increase in the transfer of 
wheat subsidy costs to domestic con- 
sumers is totally unwarranted. 


PostrIon PAPER oF AMERICAN BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WORKERS ON DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE PROPOSAL FOR WHEAT PRICE 
INCREASE 


The American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, AFL-CIO, is 
deeply concerned with the affect which an 
increase of 50 cents a bushel of wheat in the 
value of the domestic wheat certificate would 
have on the jobs and job security of our 
members, most of whom are engaged as 
production workers in bread, biscuit, cracker, 
macaroni, cake, pretzel, cereal, and other 
plants producing wheat products. 

The proposal for this increase, contained 
in H.R. 7097 and S. 1702, is obviously in- 
tended to provide the farmer with a guar- 
anteed and more just return for the product 
he produces. We are in favor of the farmer 
being treated fairly and feel that the in- 
creased payment sought is fully justified. 

We do, however, sharply take issue with 
the means being sought to attain this greater 
measure of justice for the farmer. The 
method suggested might provide the farmer 
with a more just return, but we are certain 
that the farmer would prefer to achieve the 
justice he seeks without bringing about in- 
justice to other segments of the population. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


It is generally conceded, by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and in the letter of trans- 
mittal of President Johnson which accom- 
panied the omnibus agriculture bill, that the 
proposal will result in an increase in the 
price of bread to the consumer. It is also 
generally recognized that this increase will 
come to approximately 2 cents per pound of 
bread—or roughly an increase of 10 percent 
per pound for this basic food staple. In 
short, the consumer is expected to bear the 
full cost and more of this increase of wheat 
subsidy. 

EFFECT ON THE MARKET 

Such an increase in the cost per pound 
of bread and other wheat products is bound 
to be reflected in a further decrease in the 
per capita consumption of wheat and wheat 
products. Today the per capita consumption 
is down to less than 120 pounds—and going 
lower—as compared with over 200 pounds 
per capita 50 years ago. 

The proposal is, as we see it, in direct 
conflict with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s recent action in encouraging an 
organization for the promotion of wheat and 
wheat products in which growers, millers, 
processors, industry, and labor are cooperat- 
ing. 


EFFECT ON JOBS AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

With the substantial increase in the price 
per pound of bread, which is fully expected 
by the proponents of the proposed legisla- 
tion, we foresee the flight of still more con- 
sumers from the bread and wheat products 
shelves of our urban and rural grocery stores 
and markets. 

Such a rout will immediately bring its toll 
among those marginal bakeries in which 
production bakers are now employed. Most 
tions are 
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nearing success. The legislation, if adopted, 
will provide them with a coup de grace. 
These businesses will be forced to close and 
the workers will be out of work. 

The price increase will also have its effect 
on the larger wholesale companies because 
of the shrinking market we feel is the in- 
evitable results. This too, will mean fur- 
ther loss of jobs. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize that 
bakery production workers have been suffer- 
ing and are presently suffering a sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of job opportunities for 
workers employed in the industry. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Labor there 
were 200,000 production workers in the 
bakery products industry in 1950. By 1964 
the number had shrunk to 165,700 and the 
latest figures for February 1965 (Monthly 
Labor Review for April 1965) places the 
number of production workers at 160,800. 

A recent survey by the Department of 
Labor on the effects of technological changes 
and automation on future employment, in 
36 industries studied, places the baking in- 
dustry high on the list of those industries 
which will continue to suffer a continuing 
decline in the number of production workers. 

This proposal, added to the existing as well 
as the predicted impact of automation on the 
jobs and job security of our union members, 
will guarantee a quickening of the rate at 
which production jobs will disappear. 


THE POVERTY PROGRAM 


We wish further to point out that this in- 
crease of 50 cents in the value of the domestic 
wheat certificate and its accompanying in- 
crease in the cost of bread and other wheat 
products will have an adverse effect on those 
whom we are all trying to help through the 
war against poverty program. The American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, along with the rest of the or- 
ganized labor movement, supports the anti- 
poverty war without reservation. We must 
point out that the 23 cents per meal menus, 
developed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, quite prope™'y recognizes and places 
an emphasis on the value of bread, biscuits, 
cookies, and other wheat products. We need 
not belabor the obvious result which the in- 
creased cost to the consumer of the “Staff of 
Life” will bring to the pitiful 23 cents per 
meal menu put forth as possible under a 
poverty income. The proposal is inconsistent 
with and against the best interests of the 
program being developed and offered to fami- 
lies that come within the scope of the anti- 
poverty program as far as their basic supply 
of daily food is concerned. 


POR A SUBSIDY TO THE FARMER 


We are in favor of a subsidy to the wheat 
farmer to provide him with full parity pay- 
ment. We are, as we have stated, in sharp 
disagreement with the method proposed to 
meet this necessary objective. The objec- 
tive can best be achieved by direct payment 
of the subsidy from general funds of the 
Government rather than through placing an 
increased burden on the consumer of wheat 
products. The economic well-being of the 
farmer is not alone the concern of the wheat 
products consumer but of the entire Nation. 
For this reason we pledge our support for an 
amendment to the proposed legislation 
which would provide for this more desirable 
method of providing a more just income to 
the farmers and, in our opinion, similar sup- 
port should come from all wheat users. 


THE WHEAT Users COMMITTEE, 
August 9, 1695. 
SMALL FARMERS TAKE THE RAP 
To Congressmen from soft wheat States. 
From the Wheat Users Committee. 
Approximately 480,000 small farmers in 21 
States have no part in the Department of 
Agriculture’s wheat program. These farmers 
grow soft wheat, which is not in surplus but 
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which is treated the same as lower quality 
wheat under the Department’s certificate 
plan. 

In fact, these farmers are actually harmed 
by that program. This is a fact that is stu- 
diously avoided by the Department of Agri- 
culture and by the friends of the big farming 
organizations in Congress. And understand- 
ably so. 

Altogether, there are more than 800,000 
small soft wheat farmers in these 21 States. 
Only about 320,000 have signed up under the 
wheat program. The remaining 480,000 have 
no voice in the program that is impcsed upon 
them. 


TWENTY-ONE STATES GROW SOFT WHEAT 


The six principal soft wheat States are 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania. Between them they con- 
tain some 585,000 small farms, and of these, 
less than 230,000 have entered into the Agri- 
culture Department's wheat program. 
Other States that have substantial numbers 
of small soft wheat farms are: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Georgin, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New York, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and Washington. 

A typical example is the State of Michigan. 
There are about 143,000 soft wheat farmers 
in that State, and they have 1,200,000 acres 
under cultivation. Yet only 47,000 have 
signed up under the wheat program, leaving 
94,000 Michigan farmers who have little or no 
voice in wheat legislation. 


FARMERS GETTING LESS FOR THEIR WHEAT 


The small farmers were getting slightly 
more than $2 a bushel for their soft wheat 
in 1964, before the certificate plan went into 
effect. Two months later the price had 
dropped to $1.40, and it has continued in this 
range. 

So today some 480,000 small farmers are 
actually getting 60 cents less for each bushel 
of wheat they grow than they did prior to 
the start of Mr. Freeman's certificate pro- 
gram. 

Theoretically, of course, these farmers 
could come under the program. However, it 
was designed, not for them, but for the 
large farms in the plains States. The na- 
tional average of soft wheat farms is about 
12 acres, and by the time a farm of this 
size reduces its acreage, sets aside a percent- 
age for export, and complies with other regu- 
lations, the owner finds it’s simply not worth 
while. 

BUT CERTIFICATES STILL NEEDED 


And this is only part of the story. Millers 
have to buy certificates on all of the wheat 
they process. Today these certificates are 
75 cents a bushel. Under the proposed farm 
bill they will be $1.25. Consequently, millers 
are paying more for their wheat, while the 
small farmer is getting less than he did be- 
fore the program went into effect. 

Where does the money go that is col- 
lected from millers and not paid out to farm- 
ers who have not joined the program? The 
bulk of it goes to 15 percent of the Nation’s 
farms, or that is, the huge farms in the 
plains States. The balance, or about 40 per- 
cent is retained by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, thereby assisting in balancing the De- 
partment’s farm budget. 

As a result of this program, soft wheat 
flour has gone up in cost, and production in 
the six principal soft wheat States is about 
50 million tons less than it was a year ago. 
This, of course, means reduced income to 
the soft wheat farmer. 

GIANT FARMS GET THE BENEFIT 

In summary: soft wheat flour is up in 
price; the small farmer gets less for his 
wheat; consumers pay higher prices for 


baked goods; and many small bakeries are 
forced out of business, thus creating un- 
employment among bakery workers. 
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The ones who gain the most from the pro- 
gram are the giant farms, and the amount 
they rake in will jump substantially under 
the farm bill now being considered by the 
Congress. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Berry}. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to any amendment to this bill 
which would provide for payment of the 
domestic wheat allotment certificate out 
of commodity credit appropriations or 
directly from the Treasury. 

There are three principal reasons why 
I had decided to support this bill. Not 
because I think it is the best bill that 
could be written, not because I expect it 
to save the Government any money, and 
not because I expect it to reduce produc- 
tion, but because it will, in the overall, 
I believe, increase the return the farmer 
gets for his production. 

The section extending the National 
Wool Act is probably the best section in 
the bill. It provides for a 4-year exten- 
sion, with a 2-cent increase in the 
support price. This should be a larger 
increase, but under the circumstances, 
probably will take care of most of the 
increased cost of operation during the 
next 4 years. What the sheep and 
wool man wants actually is not a support 
price, but a tariff to protect himself 
against cheap foreign imports that have 
ruined and are continuing to ruin his 
business. 

The second reason I am supporting the 
bill is because under this bill I think the 
price of feed grains will remain at a rea- 
sonably high level. When feed grains 
are at a good price, beef and meat gen- 
erally remain at a good price unless, like 
2 years ago, the price is beaten down by 
excessive imports. My State is a heavy 
beef and meat producing state. 

The third reason I had decided to sup- 
port the bill is because of the wheat sec- 
tion. At long last we are removing part 
of the subsidy the consumer has been 
receiving on his bread for a number of 
years. 

The wheat support program has 
through the years subsidized the con- 
sumer of bread because the wheat in the 
loaf of bread has cost more to produce 
than the consumer was paying, and the 
Treasury was picking up the difference. 
True—the check went to the farmer— 
but the subsidy went to the consumer. 

Now—when the committee comes out 
with a bill to take from the consumer a 
portion of that subsidy and make him 
pay a little more of the cost of his 
bread—what happens? They want to 
amend the bill to go back to the Treasury 
instead of the consumer's pocketbook. 

Mr. Chairman, I opposed a rent sub- 
sidy. I am equally opposed to a food 
subsidy. When that bread subsidy was 
reduced by the bill I felt this was a long 
step in the right direction, but I am 
vigorously opposed to now going back 
down the hill and paying a substantial 
part of the cost of the production of the 
wheat in that loaf of bread out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

As was said in a Washington Post 
editorial, under date of August 17, 1965, 
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when they were pointing out this con- 
sumer subsidy, they said: 

The vote today will disclose how much 
real support there is for getting agriculture 
back on a basis where it gets its support 
from the market place instead of from the 
Treasury. 


It is no more wrong to pay for people’s 
rent than it is to pay for people’s bread. 
T oppose these amendment because under 
the bill consumers will pay more nearly 
the cost of production of the wheat in the 
bread they eat. We should not expect 
the taxpayer to pay it for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard considerable talk here about 
a bread tax. I call the attention of the 
membership to the very clear remarks 
presented by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SmirH] 2 days ago when he laid 
that rumor to rest in demonstrating the 
price of flour: I think at $1.15 a bag and 
10 pounds of cow manure at the same 
price, and as far as I know the taxpayers 
are not knowingly subsidizing cow 
manure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, with all 
respect to my colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. FINDLEY], and I address these re- 
marks to Members on both sides of the 
aisle, this amendment is designed to de- 
stroy the wheat title of this bill. What 
we would do in adopting this amendment 
is to take a step backward. I frankly 
admit that I believe in the certificate 
system. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Is it not true if we 
were to adopt the Findley amendment 
it would add $2.5 billion in the next 4 
years to the cost of the farm program? 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. And if my amend- 
ment is not adopted, then the $2.5 billion 
will be placed on the poor people who 
buy the bread. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman knows 
there is no justification in the charge 
that the millers were forced to pass on 
this cost under the 1963 program. That 
has already been done. 

The gentleman also knows that the 
price of bread has gone consistently up 
over the last 13 years, while the price of 
wheat has gone down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cootey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. DOROHUE]. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment provid- 
ing, in effect, that the increased wheat 
price supports, projected under title V, 
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will come from General Treasury funds 
instead of certificate and loan-level pro- 
cedures of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

According to recognized authorities, no 
matter how the present language on this 
subject of title V may be interpreted or 
applied, it will realistically result in an 
inevitable increase in the price of a loaf 
of bread. Such a price increase now 
would be almost tantamount to placing 
a very high sales tax on a necessity of life 
and would be ironical, indeed, in view of 
our quite recent legislative action in re- 
ducing and eliminating excise taxes on 
such alleged luxury items as furs, dia- 
monds, cosmetics, automobiles, and so 
forth. 

However, beyond and above this ob- 
viously contradictory tax action an in- 
crease in the price of bread today would 
unquestionably project seriously ad- 
verse economic reactions upon consumers 
in the lowest income groups and to the 
industries involved. It would also and 
undoubtedly result in providing an un- 
fair advantage to foreign competition 
against those engaged in our domestic 
wheat industry and tend to eliminate a 
significant number of job opportunities 
at a time when our unemployment rate 
is of vital national concern. 

Certainly very few, if any, Members 
here are opposed to the idea of trying to 
give the farmer in this country a more 
equitable return for his work and on 
his investment than he is, on the average, 
experiencing now. The real question 
and problem before us, in this matter, is 
to find the most prudent method through 
which this objective can be accomplished. 

Precisely on this point it would appear 
that, as a matter of simple justice, the 
Nation, as a whole, should provide for 
any support payments to the wheat 
farmer out of General Treasury funds 
rather than have consumers of wheat 
products singled out as a sole particular 
group to assume a national overall obli- 
gation. 

Certainly we should legislatively find 
a way to deal justly with the farmer 
without having to impose severe injus- 
tices upon the consumers and the work- 
ers and the domestic industries involved 
in bread and bakery production. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a great many 
basic programs, including provisions 
wholesomely affecting our wool, cotton, 
dairy and feed-grain industries, con- 
tained in this bill, as well as other essen- 
tial activities that are necessary and de- 
sirable, and of broad and real benefit to 
the general public as well as the farmers 
in this country. It is obvious that these 
programs, with improving modifications 
where required, should be legislatively 
continued in order to avoid economic 
chaos throughout agriculture and asso- 
ciated industries. 

Mr Chairman, a good part of our na- 
tional interest and progress is, indeed, 
connected with this measure, and with 
the adoption of this proposed amend- 
ment, I believe that the basic purposes 
of the bill, to maintain farm incomes, 
to stabilize prices, to reduce surpluses, 
lower Government costs, and afford 
greater economic opportunities, will be 
more truly and lastingly achieved. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FINDLEY) there 
were—ayes 32, noes 93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOLE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLE: On page 
43, line 19, after the words “wheat so stored”, 
strike out the period and quotation mark and 
insert the following: “, and a married pro- 
ducer shall be deemed to be in compliance 
with the provisions of this Act unless the 
Secretary finds: (1) Managerial control of 
a noncomplying farm by either husband or 
wife is shared by the spouse, or (2) There 
have been changes in the operations or man- 
agerial control of a noncomplying farm 
which would tend to negate the offsetting 
compliance provision for either spouse.” 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment very simply permits a man 
and wife to live in the same household 
and still comply with the farm program. 

I would point out one of the great 
problems with the farm program is what 
happens between the time we act in the 
Congress and the time the USDA draws 
up regulations. 

Let me illustrate by pointing out that 
I visited with a lady only last week whose 
husband had passed away in 1948. In 
1951 she purchased a quarter section of 
land and later she remarried. Her sec- 
ond husband owned his own land. She 
operated her quarter section of land on 
her own through all the years from 1948 
to 1965, and still does. Her second hus- 
band operated his land, but was in- 
formed last year that he would have to 
give up his wheat program benefits be- 
cause his wife overseeded her wheat al- 
lotment. He was in compliance on his 
land but the USDA ruled the land must 
be treated as a unit. 

Let me read what the Department has 
to say with reference to husbands and 
wives. I would agree if they each own an 
interest in the land, or share in the prof- 
it, the land should be considered one 
unit, and this is provided in the amend- 
ment. The Department in its letter 
dated August 17, 1965, stated: 

Therefore, we hold the opinion that hus- 
bands and wives, as well as minor children, 
who share the same household may not be 
considered as separate producers in deter- 
mining the compliance of one family mem- 
ber under the offsetting-compliance require- 
ment of the feed grain and wheat programs. 


Now we hear a lot of talk about the 
family farm and keeping the family 
farms together. All I seek to do by this 
amendment is to make it possible for a 
legally married couple to live in the same 
dwelling and still each participate in the 
farm program. In the particular case I 
refer to the State ASC office granted re- 
lief this year but it is about seeding time 
again and according to the ruling of the 
Department of Agriculture, it would be 
necessary for Mrs. X to live in another 
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household. If this were done then they 
may operate their farms separately and 
participate or not in the “voluntary” 
wheat programs. Yes, I agree this 
sounds ridiculous—but true. 

I see no reason why my amendment 
should not be adopted, and would em- 
phasize this case again points up one 
thing that makes it so difficult for the 
farmers to understand what Congress 
intends when it passes a farm bill. The 
couple I speak of are happily married 
and wish to stay happily married. They 
do not want a farm program to come be- 
tween them and their happiness. 

The letter written by this lady to the 
ASC committee—omitting names—is as 
follows: 

APRIL 17, 1965. 

On April 5, 1948, my husband, died. 
We had a son, , Who was 2 years old. 

At the time of my husband’s death he was 
renting 345 acres of land After his 
death I asked for a chance to continue farm- 
ing the land. The landlord agreed to let me 
try for a year and see how I got along. I kept 
my husband's machinery and started farm- 
ing. The arrangement proved satisfactory to 
both the landlord and to me and I continued 
farming. 

In 1951 I bought 164 acres of land and 
farmed this along with my rented land. In 
1958 I gave up my rented land but continued 
farming my own farm. I have always under- 
stood that the ASC program was voluntary 
and inasmuch as I was owner-operator of my 
farm, and it had been carried as a separate 
unit for several years, I decided to forfeit my 
right to certificates and overseeded my wheat 
allotment last fall. Except for one previous 
year, I have always complied with the pro- 


gram. 

September 21, 1964, my present husband, 
, received a letter from the ASC office 
advising that a tract of land belonging to me 
was being carried as a separate unit, and 
that unless there was some unusual circum- 
stances surrounding my particular case, the 
committee felt they would have to combine 
my land with my husband's land. After re- 
ceiving this letter I immediately contacted a 
county committeeman and showed him my 
canceled checks pertaining to the operation 
of my farm, and stated that I was not just 
starting to farm but had done so for 17 years, 
and was considered self-employed by the So- 
cial Security Administration. I also pointed 
out that I bought the farm before I married, 
and felt I should not lose my individ- 
uality because I was married. 

My husband receives no compensation 
from my farm, and the farm is under my 
management. I keep my own bank account, 
pay my own expenses, and deposit my in- 
come to my own account. I borrow money 
for operating expenses independent of my 
husband. I have wished to keep my busi- 
ness separate because of my son, who was 
not adopted by when we married. 

I asked my county committeeman, z 
to look at my cancelled checks, deposit slips, 
and other records regarding my business. 
done this and advised the other 
county committee members and the field- 
man of my farming arrangement, and they 
replied that on the basis of their information 
they could not see where my farming opera- 
tion should interfere with my husband's, be- 
cause my farm had been carried as a sepa- 
rate unit for several years. On the basis of 
this information I planted approximately 
135 acres of wheat and fertilized it. Now, 
week before last when my husband called 
at the ASC office, he was informed that he 
would not be eligible for his certificates be- 
cause I was overseeded. My husband has 
complied with the program. 

I feel that inasmuch as I have farmed for 
17 years, and that the law prohibiting me 
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from occupying the same household with my 
husband was not in effect at the time I was 
given permission by my county committee 
to continue carrying my farm as a separate 
unit, that I should be allowed to continue as 
a separate unit for this year. 

It is now too late for me to plow up my 
wheat and plant something else as the mois- 
ture is set and I would be out more money 
for seed, labor, etc. 

I feel that my case is exceptional and that 
it should be given special consideration. 


The reply from the USDA to my in- 
quiry about this matter is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., August 17, 1965. 
Hon. Bos DOLE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Dore: This is in reply to your 
telephonic request for a statement of the 
Department’s offsetting-compliance rules as 
they apply to husbands and wives. 

To be eligible for payments under the 
wheat program, we require that a producer 
comply with the wheat allotment on all farms 
in which he shares in the wheat crop. The 
obvious objective of this provision is to avoid 
making payments to a producer on one farm 
when such producer has excess acreage of the 
crop on other farms, 

In the application of this provision, hus- 
bands and wives generally are considered as 
having a joint interest in land or crops in 
which either party has an ownership in- 
terest. In this connection, we quote below 
the procedure under which our field offices 
administer this provision: 

“Husbands and wives: Shall be considered 
as having a joint interest in land or crops in 
which either party has an ownership interest 
unless all of the following conditions are 
met: 

“(a) They do not share in the same house- 
hold. 

“(b) Managerial control of the noncom- 
plying farm by either husband or wife is in 
no way shared by the spouse. 

“(c) There have been no changes in the 
operations or managerial control of the non- 
complying farm which would tend to negate 
the offsetting compliance provision for either 
spouse.” 

While we recognize that members of an 
immediate family, sharing the same house- 
hold, do not always make mutual decisions 
concerning all matters pertaining to the af- 
fairs of each individual, it would be difficult 
to assume that such decisions are not direct- 
ed toward the best interest of the family unit 
or that the family unit would not share 
in the benefits or losses resulting from the 
decision. 

Therefore, we hold the opinion that hus- 
bands and wives, as well as minor children, 
who share the same household may not be 
considered as separate producers in determin- 
ing the compliance of one family member 
under the offsetting-compliance requirement 
of the feed grain and wheat programs. 

Since these programs are devised to bene- 
fit farming and farm families, we feel en- 
tirely justified in requiring the family unit 
as a whole to comply with the essential pro- 
visions stipulated by the Congress. 

The offsetting-compliance provision is 
equally applicable to the feed grain program. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. D. GODFREY, 


Administrator. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Dore) there 
were—ayes 63, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected, 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, RHODES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RHODES of 
Pennsylvania: On page 47, following line 7, 
insert the following new section: “Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and the provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
shall not apply to Soft Red Winter wheat, 
or to Soft White wheat produced east of 
the Mississippi River.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wonder if we could 
agree on a limitation of debate on title 
V and all amendments thereto to 20 
minutes? I ask unanimous consent for 
such a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate be lim- 
ited to 30 minutes on title V and amend- 
ments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on title V and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Latta) there 
were—ayes 73, noes 52. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I know that the distinguished 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
and members of his committee have 
worked hard to come up with a good 
program that will help the Nation’s farm- 
ers and will be in the public interest. 

My amendment is not designed to crip- 
ple this program, but to improve it. It 
would exclude Soft Red Winter wheat 
and Soft White wheat produced east of 
the Mississippi River from provisions of 
law which provide for acreage allot- 
ments, marketing quotas, marketing cer- 
tificates, and price supports. One of the 
reasons that House Membcrs from East- 
ern States have opposed farm legislation 
is because wheat grown in these States 
is not in surplus. These programs are 
not needed for Eastern Soft wheat. This 
type of wheat amounts to about 15 per- 
cent of the total wheat crop. 

Many Pennsylvania farmers, including 
farmers of my Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, are interested in this amendment. 
My district does not only produce this 
type of wheat, but uses much of it in the 
pretzel-baking industry. 
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The art of pretzel baking has earned 
the city of Reading, Pa., the title of the 
Pretzel Capital of the World. The Na- 
tion’s largest producers of pretzels are 
located in this area which I represent. 
You will remember such pretzel brands 
as Quinlan’s and Bachman’s. Their 
products can be found on shelves in big 
stores here in Washington and through- 
out the Nation. 

It was often said that a machine would 
never be made that could twist pretzels. 
But automation has come to the pretzel 
industry. They have invented a ma- 
chine that can twist pretzels. Neverthe- 
less, this industry gives employment to 
hundreds of citizens in my district. 

These pretzel firms, and numerous 
other bakeries which need soft wheat, 
are important to the economy of my 
district. ‘They are interested in this 
amendment, which I hope the com- 
mittee will approve. This amendment is 
not only important to my district, but to 
many others in Eastern States. 

Most of the farmers I represent are 
not in accord with some farm leaders 
who oppose all liberal and progressive 
legislation. They are good citizens who 
want to cooperate with their Govern- 
ment in an effort for a good farm pro- 
gram. They only ask that consideration 
be given to their views on this legisla- 
tion. This amendment, if adopted, 
would meet most of the objections that 
eastern farmers have to this bill. I ask, 
Mr. Chairman, that the amendment be 


approved. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. LATTA. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for offering this 
amendment and associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the.gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWNING. I would like to say 
that I commend the gentleman for his 
remarks. One of my wheat farmers 
called me about this, this morning, and 
asked why this particular type wheat was 
placed in the program. He said it should 
be eliminated from the farm bill and 
I am inclined to agree with him. I have 
supported this program off and on in 
the past but I do not believe I can sup- 
port it much more unless we can get the 
farmers in my district satisfied with it. 
I believe your amendment will help. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
ABBITT]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I whole- 
heartedly support the amendment now 
pending. It is well thought out and 
highly important to the production of 
Soft Red wheat. This type of wheat is 
used exclusively in the baking industry. 
It does not contribute to the surplus. 
The producers of this wheat have been 
discriminated against in the past in the 
wheat program. I commend the gentle- 
man for his thoughtfulness in present- 
ing this amendment and I hope, in fair- 
ness and in justice, this committee will 
approve the amendment. 


I yield 
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Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out to the Members of the House that 
if you leave every wheat farmer east of 
the Mississippi River out of this program 
it would destroy the wheat program in 
toto. At the present time no one is re- 
quired to be in the program. Anyone 
who is upset because he thinks that 
he has to do something or not do some- 
thing does not have to be in the program 
now. This amendment would deprive 
about 100,000 wheat farmers in this area 
who are now in the program, from being 
in the program. 

Wheat of this type is not in short sup- 
ply. Those who are participating are 
getting paid, as all other wheat farmers 
are. I hope the House will reject the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RHODES]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. RHODES of 
Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 28, 
noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOLE 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Do te]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLE: On page 
2 between lines 19 and 20, insert the follow- 
ng: 

“Sec. 507. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
changing the period at the end of the third 
sentence to a colon and adding the follow- 
ing: ‘Provided, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall not make any sales 
of wheat at less than 115 per centum of the 
current support price for wheat, plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges,” and renumber 
subsequent sections accordingly. 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
cussed in general terms the amendment 
which was just offered on Tuesday of this 
week. And before anyone rises in oppo- 
sition to the amendment, let me state 
that as far as I am concerned, the prin- 
cipal issue involved is whether or not 
this Congress has confidence in the mar- 
keting system or whether this Congress, 
in effect, by failing to act, will permit 
grain marketing to be nationalized. 

I have listened to considerable testi- 
mony as a member of the committee. I 
have heard such experts testify as Roy 
F. Hendrickson, National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives; Robert C. Liebenow, 
president of the Board of Trade of the 
city of Chicago; Sam L. Rice, Jr., presi- 
dent, Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association; Robert L. Searles, president 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 
chairman of the National Grain Trade 
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Council; and Dwayne O. Andreas, execu- 
tive vice president of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association. 

In addition to these experts we have 
had excellent statements in our com- 
mittee from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Farmers Union, 
and the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, who endorse some increase in 
the resale formula with certain reser- 
vations. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that 
I do not pretend to be an expert on every 
phase of grain marketing, but I do feel 
that these men who testified before our 
committee did so in complete good faith. 
I have faith in their testimony and I 
believe their testimony was the result of 
objective study and based on their honest 
convictions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I recognize that 
the Secretary of Agriculture opposes any 
amendment to this resale formula, and 
I am familiar with the many amend- 
ments which he has presented to our 
committee and the many public utter- 
ances he has made. While I respect the 
opinions of Secretary Freeman, it seems 
to me that in the face of the overwhelm- 
ing testimony in favor of some increase, 
his position is not only unrealistic but 
arbitrary and completely adverse to the 
interest of the grain trade and the 
American farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, on Tuesday I pointed 
out the fact that there was wide support 
for some increase in the resale formula, 
and on Wednesday I attempted to en- 
list support by other Members, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I would point out 
that since that time the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has stated that they 
do support the amendment in principle, 
but they are opposed to the adoption of 
any amendments, on the theory ap- 
parently that you cannot help this bill 
with amendments. The point is that 
adoption of my amendment would bene- 
fit both the complying and noncomply- 
ing farmer and would be in accordance 
with the President's statement on Feb- 
ruary 4 at which time in his farm mes- 
sage he stated: 

Our objective must be for the farmer to 
get improved farm income out of the market- 
place, with less cost to the Government. 


Now I recognize that many Members 
who are not familiar with operation of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. or 
with the grain marketing system are 
perhaps confused and may have the im- 
pression that this amendment would im- 
pair the effectiveness of this legislation 
or that it would permit certain groups to 
obtain special benefits inconsistent with 
the overall purposes of this legislation. 
I believe a careful reading of the com- 
mittee report commencing on page 115 
and terminating on page 126 will dispel 
any of the reservations any Member 
might have. For the benefit of those who 
have not had the opportunity to read 
the arguments there presented, I would 
Say again that the purpose—and my only 
purpose—for offering this amendment is 
to permit the farmer to obtain more in- 
come from the marketplace at less cost 
to the Government and at the same time 
to permit farmer-owned cooperatives 
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and the private grain trade to carry out 
their historic function as the buyers and 
merchandisers of American farm prod- 
ucts. I was surprised to learn that with 
the present 105 percent sales policy the 
Government now owns about 75 percent 
of all the wheat in the Nation, and at 
some time during the year will own over 
90 percent. 

One argument used by opponents of 
this amendment is that it will simply add 
more wheat to the surplus stocks already 
on hand, but as Mr. Andreas pointed out 
in the committee hearings: 

There is only one way that the Govern- 
ment can own less wheat, and that is for 
somebody else to own some wheat, and the 
only way that you are going to make it in- 
teresting for anybody with money to own 
wheat is to get your sales price up. You 
cannot make this wheat disappear with a 
wand, you know. If you do not want the 
Government to own it you have got to make 
it interesting for somebody else to own it. 

You would own less wheat for the follow- 
ing reasons: at the present time you have 
an office here selling wheat eagerly and boast- 
ing that they are raising money for the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Right across the street 
in the same corporation is an office that is 
buying wheat under the price-support pro- 
gram: The reason that this office is buying 
wheat is because that office is selling wheat. 
If you stop that office from selling wheat at 
low prices, this office will stop buying wheat. 

We have a name for this in private in- 
dustry. If we ran our business this way we 
would call it mismanagement, but you are 
selling wheat in direct competition with the 
current production of all of our members. 

Now you look at the statistics that might 
prove almost anything, but I can tell you a 
little about statistics. Let us say that I 
make a transaction with an exporter for 1 
million bushels of wheat. The statistics say 
that I sold that wheat. What the statistics 
do not show is the most important factor in 
any transaction. It never gets into statistics. 
That is, why did the buyer buy it—why was 
the price what it was? Who else was offering 
to sell, how much, what kind, and at what 
price? The final actual transaction is a re- 
sult of these unrecorded facts. 

As long as the Government's wheat is 
offered for sale at 105, nobody is going to pay 
me 104% and 105.2. 

These unseen statistics dominate the en- 
tire trade, remove private capital from the 
stream. And as a result you own the wheat. 

And I submit, sir, that you would have a 
hard time to show me how you can own less 
wheat unless you can encourage somebody 
else to own part of it. 

If you raise the price, you would acquire 
less. You will then own less. You will ac- 
quire less. 


In conclusion, let me state that this 
is not an amendment to confer benefits 
upon the grain trade. It is not an 
amendment offered in an effort to wreck 
the program, nor is it an amendment of- 
fered to frustrate the operation of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act requires that the Corporation em- 
Ploy usual and customary channels of 
trade and commerce. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment to increase the release price on 
wheat. 
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This amendment has received a great 
deal of attention throughout the con- 
sideration of the omnibus farm bill in the 
Agriculture Committee, and its merit 
is reflected by the two extremely close 
votes that occurred in that committee. 
As has been pointed out, the amendment 
was turned down in the Wheat Subcom- 
mittee by a 6 to 5 vote, and was turned 
down in the full Agriculture Committee 
by an 18 to 17 vote. This shows bipar- 
tisan support for an increase in the re- 
sale price for wheat. 

The support of the various farm orga- 
nizations is also present on this particular 
amendment. The Farmers Union, the 
American Farm Bureau, Farmers Grain 
Terminal Association, the National Grain 
Trade Council, the National Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, and 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers all support the concept of in- 
creasing the release prices for CCC stock 
of wheat. 

The major opposition to this amend- 
ment, of course, comes from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department 
of Agriculture gives two main reasons 
why this amendment is not good. The 
Department says that the amendment 
would increase Government costs. It 
also says the amendment would tend to 
discourage participation in the voluntary 
wheat program. 

Let us take a look at these two argu- 
ments and see if they have any merit. 

If the release price is increased, cer- 
tainly market prices should be improved. 
To the extent that market prices are im- 
proved, wheat farmers would receive 
more income, but it might be necessary 
for the Government to pay some export 
subsidy on the shipment of our wheat 
overseas. Therefore, the Department 
does have a point in saying that an 
increase in the release price with accom- 
panying improvement in market prices 
may require the Government to pay ex- 
port subsidies. However, at the same 
time, the Government’s inventory of 
what which is now being sold into the 
market at about $1.31 plus carrying 
charges would be moving into the market 
at 5 to 10 cents a bushel more. In other 
words, the Government would be recov- 
ering approximately a dime a bushel 
more from its domestic sales than it does 
at present. This would reflect a greater 
return to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for its investment in its sur- 
plus wheat, and it follows that CCC 
losses would not be as great as would 
otherwise be the case. Or put in a nut- 
shell it boils down to this: Increased 
Government costs because of the pay- 
ment of export subsidies would be more 
than offset by increased Government re- 
turns from the sale of surplus wheat at 
higher prices into the domestic market. 

Now let us take a look at the second 
argument that the Department contends 
that compliers in the voluntary wheat 
program would be jeopardized by a mod- 
est increase in the release price. 

Let us assume that market prices go 
up 10 cents a bushel. It is most unlikely 
that a farmer who is now complying 
with the wheat program would stay out 
because of this slight rise in market 
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prices. He would not stay out because, if 
he did, he would lose all of the wheat 
program’s benefits. These benefits in- 
clude eligibility for domestic marketing 
certificates; payments under the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootey] and eligi- 
bility for a nonrecourse loan. In addi- 
tion, cooperators are eligible for resale 
payments on farm-stored grain. Also, 
the cooperator gets payments whether 
or not he has a crop, thereby giving him 
somewhat of a crop insurance advan- 
tage. 

Actually, the difference between com- 
pliance and noncompliance under this 
bill in its present form is somewhere 
around 54 cents a bushel. It does not 
make sense to me that any substantial 
number of wheat farmers would be 
tempted to go out of compliance if they 
had to lose this 54 cents a bushel ad- 
vantage. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the De- 
partment’s opposition to this particular 
amendment is not justified and that the 
amendment is clearly in the interest of 
all wheat farmers—those who comply 
with the program and those who do 
not—and it is likewise in the interest of 
taxpayers who will not lose by the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the gentleman in 
the well and with the position which he 
has taken on this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Dole amendment to increase the CCC re- 
sale price of wheat to 115 percent of the 
current support price, plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

Congress never intended, I am sure, 
that we set up a voluntary farm program 
in name only. It was not intended that 
there be any built-in clubs for the Sec- 
retary to use at his discretion to force 
compliance. Yet, in his own words, the 
Secretary says he has to have the lower 
CCC resale price; otherwise, he “cannot 
get farmers into the program.” He has 
used this club on occasion to get farm- 
ers to go along with the feed grains pro- 
gram. I deplore it as do many of the 
farmers with whom I have discussed the 
program. 

There is widespread support for the 
Dole amendment. Most of the major 
farm organizations agree that the resale 
price should be increased. I have found 
a high degree of support among the 
farmers of the Second District of Kansas. 
When the omnibus farm bill was reported 
out of the House Agriculture Committee, 
I sent a summary of the principal sec- 
tions of the bill to every farm home in 
the district and asked for comments 
about the legislation. In a great num- 
ber of the responses I received, there was 
specific mention that the resale price of 
CCC stocks should be increased to 125 
percent. I agree that this is a more 
realistic figure, but I am sure that the 
farmers of the Second District of Kansas 
would accept a compromise in the neigh- 
borhood of 115 percent. 
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Such an increase would, as the mi- 
nority members of the House Agriculture 
Committee maintain “raise farm income, 
reduce Government costs and help re- 
store a healthy grain marketing system.” 
I respectfully urge adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with the posi- 
tion which has been taken on this 
amendment by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. DoLE] and commend him for 
offering this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the entire House 
to support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. REDLIN]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REDLIN 


Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REDLIN to the 
amendment offered by Mr. DoLE: Next to the 
last line of Mr. Dote’s amendment strike 
out the words 115 per centum” and insert in 
lieu thereof “110 per centum”. 


Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to preface my remarks by expressing 
gratitude to my colleagues from urban 
areas who have indeed illustrated an un- 
derstanding of the problems of rural 
areas. The farm bill voting patterns of 
the past demonstrate the truth of this 
statement. 

I submit an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas 
Mr. DoLE] to section 407 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. My amendment would 
set the Commodity Credit Corporation 
resale price of wheat at not less than 110 
percent of the support level. 

Increasing the price at which the Fed- 
eral Government through the CCC can 
sell surplus stocks would have several 
beneficial effects. It would strengthen 
the role of private enterprise in the 
movement, handling and processing of 
grain. It would reduce Government sur- 
plus stocks, and consequently, Govern- 
ment costs. And it would increase in- 
come for the farmer in the marketplace. 

Under the existing wheat program and 
in the proposed program in H.R. 9811, 
private enterprise has inadequate incen- 
tive to invest in grain inventories. Pri- 
vate traders are hemmed in, on one hand, 
by a $1.25 floor on wheat prices, repre- 
senting the basic support rate, and, on 
the other hand, by a $1.31% ceiling, 
representing the CCC resale price of 
105 percent of that rate. Private traders, 
therefore, have a margin of only 6% 
cents. 

Increasing this margin would attract 
more private capital into grain inven- 
tories and increase market prices to the 
benefit of the farmer, while reducing 
Government storage and costs. 

I wish to emphasize that any price 
fluctuations within this area could not 
possibly justify an increase in costs to 
the users of wheat products. 
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Mr. Chairman, in 1964, a major 
change in the wheat program was made, 
reducing the basic support rate approxi- 
mately 75 cents from the level of past 
years. In those earlier programs, the 
105 percent CCC resale price meant a 
trading margin of approximately 10 
cents. 

Under the new program, a 110- 
percent resale price would provide a 
margin of 12½ cents, reasonably in 
alinement with long-term CCC policy. 
For this reason I believe that a 110-per- 
cent level is the most realistic adjust- 
ment the Congress could make at this 
time. I would remind the House that 
110 percent has precedent in the cotton 
field when this figure is applied. I urge 
the support of my colleagues for this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Dole 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is not in the wisdom 
of the House that it adopt the 115-per- 
cent support, I do appreciate the efforts 
of my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. RRDLINI to make it 
110 percent. Any increase would be bet- 
ter than the level at which it now stands. 
But certainly fairminded individuals 
should not object to a 10-percent raise. 

We have heard from our wheat export- 
ing firms, Cargill, G.T.A., Continental, 
and others that with the way the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is handling the CCC 
stocks they are kept from effectively 
marketing our Nation’s wheat. 

The history of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is one of proud service to the 
farmers of America. It was certainly 
not meant to be used as a ruthless com- 
petitor to the farmer. When the CCC 
was originally set up it was to help the 
farmer, but under the present adminis- 
tration of the CCC that is not always the 
case. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to find new 
markets for agricultural products. We 
have to find markets overseas. We have 
to place our wheat in a position to export 
and not permit the Secretary to come 
up and cut the market out from under 
our export firms. We hear much about 
balance of payments; we hear much 
about the gold outflow. We know we 
need better trade for American products. 
We also realize that we need sales of 
farm products. This amendment would 
uniquely afford this opportunity. 

We have been subject to quite a bit 
of a publicity barrage on this even hay- 
ing the Secretary encourage the Gov- 
ernor of our State to hold a press con- 
ference and maintain that this is not 
in the best interests of the farmer. I 
think we expose the error of the state- 
ment, particularly with my colleague 
from North Dakota and I standing to- 
gether from both sides of the political 
aisle saying we need this help for our 
farmers, we need balance of trade, we 
need to stop the gold outflow, and we can 
do this with this increase in the resale 
price. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Dole amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Redlin amendment to the 
Dole amendment. You might ask why a 
Republican would do that? I think we 
need a little bipartisanship around here, 
and this is a chance to have it. I recog- 
nize it is not possible to win an increase 
in the resale formula for wheat at 115 
percent on the floor, even though I would 
like to see that happen. Knowing that, 
I hope we can pass an increase in the 
resale formula of 110 percent of the loan 
as the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. REDLIN] offered. He did point out 
that 110 percent resale formula for cot- 
ton is in this bill already. You can look 
on page 24 of the bill, line 7. For cot- 
ton we have set a resale formula limit at 
110 percent of the loan. We ought to do 
the same thing for wheat, and give the 
market an opportunity to function so the 
Government does not have to take title 
to so much wheat before it later sells it 
again. 

Many of you are concerned that there 
is so much wheat in storage, but another 
cost to the Government is taking it into 
storage, then moving it out again. This 
would be a saving to the Government. It 
would also be a saving in that CCC would 
be able to secure a little better price for 
the grain they sell. This is a wise 
amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I fully en- 
dorse the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] and his re- 
marks, and the remarks made by others 
on behalf of this particular amendment. 
The amendment should be approved. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 
This is a wise amendment and, left to our 
own devices, I am confident this House 
would accept an increase in the resale 
formula to 110 percent. 

Let us have enough bipartisanship ef- 
fort to pass this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STALBAUM]. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Redlin amendment 
to the Dole amendment on the basis of 
the remarks of the gentleman from North 
Dakota and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

I feel there is substantial reason in 
view of the drop in price supports from 
approximately $1.80 to $1.25 to allow a 
little more latitude in the market before 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks are 
sold. I will go with 110 percent. I am 
one of those who feels that to go to 115 
percent is to tie up too much of these 
commodities in storage and so continue 
to burden us with the cost of these com- 
modities as they remain in storage. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
the Redlin amendment is adopted and 
I frankly state that if it is not, I will vote 
against the Dole amendment to go to 115 
percent. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STALBAUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. REDLIN] and 
associate myself with his remarks. We 
are not discussing the merits of whether 
or not there should be a range between 
the price at which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation takes over inventory and the 
price at which it releases that inventory. 
This has been decided previously by the 
Committee on Agriculture and not chal- 
lenged by the Congress. The fact that 
Congress in changing the wheat program 
brought about a reduction of about 40 
percent in the margin that previously 
existed between the support price at 
which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion acquired its stocks and at which it 
released them requires that we take cor- 
rective action or I believe the result will 
be a sharp increase in the volume of the 
wheat handled by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

I am sure everyone is in agreement 
with the objective that the private sector 
of our economy handle more of our farm 
commodities. I do not believe it reason- 
able to expect private channels to 
acquire more than minimal stocks of 
wheat sufficient for their immediate 
needs with a policy in effect that offers 
Government stocks in competition un- 
less there is at least a reasonable pros- 
pect that their efforts will result in a 
fair return on their investment. I be- 
lieve it is essential that we understand 
that the investment in stocks of which 
I speak is not without cost to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or, for that 
matter, to anyone who stores, handles or 
merchandises wheat. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we can reduce 
the funds necessary in carrying out the 
wheat portion of our farm program by 
this small corrective step, and if this is 
the result then we will, of course, have 
available these savings in order that we 
might strengthen farm programs in 
other areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Dole amendment. I 
do so because this is the one chance we 
have had in 3 days of debate in which 
we can direct a little bit of money di- 
rectly to the farmer. You know I am 
not a little surprised that we find any 
opposition to this kind of amendment 
after this House, and the majority, hav- 
ing done a complete about-face and just 
finished providing some $200 million of 
additional taxpayers’ money in direct 
payments—not a nickel of which will in- 
crease the farmers’ income over the 
original bill. But you know just as soon 
as there is an amendment that will pro- 
vide a little bit of money to reach the 
farmer’s pocket, oh then they arise im- 
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mediately to oppose it or to reduce it if 
possible, as we have just seen within the 
last couple of minutes. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has ob- 
viously set this pattern with his state- 
ment as follows: 

We must not yield to temptation to make 
prices so high that programs become un- 
workable. 


Let me ask this question—is it not 
when the prices have risen that the pro- 
gram has worked? Farm programs are 
designed for that purpose—to bring a 
little bit of money into agriculture. If 
the prices go up then, of course, the pro- 
gram has worked. But oh no, they want 
to make sure that the prices do not im- 
prove. I cannot possibly imagine this 
kind of statement being made by the 
Secretary, but the fact is that he has 
made it, and it has had its effect on this 
House. What complete disregard for the 
farmer and his future. 

So on that basis, it is my opinion that 
we should support this Dole amendment. 

But let me make one more point if I 
have the time. Does anyone realize 
that by supporting this amendment, it 
does not cost any money? The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation can make 
money because they are going to sell 
these stocks at a little higher price and 
return to the corporation more funds 
that they have to use for Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans and other ex- 
penditures of the Corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
it would be inconsistent for anybody to 
vote for this amendment if they swal- 
lowed the argument about the bread tax. 
This amendment is designed to raise 
the price of wheat in addition to the 50 
cent raise added to the certificates. If 
you swallow that bread tax argument, 
you cannot possibly vote for this amend- 
ment because it is hoped this amendment 
will raise the price 644 cents to the proc- 
essors if the Redlin amendment is 
adopted or raise it by 13 cents if the Dole 
amendment is adopted and that is the 
same result objected to by those who 
opposed the “bread tax.” But there is 
a big difference between the certificate 
approach and this approach. In the 
case of the certificate increase, all the 
money goes to the producer. Under 
this amendment, only 25 percent of the 
increase will go to the producer. The 
reason is that when the wheat is har- 
vested, most of it is sold to the grain 
trade. 

Within 3 months after the wheat is 
harvested, 60 percent of all the wheat is 
out of the farmers control. The pur- 
chasers of wheat do not have enough 
difficulty finding wheat during the first 
few months after the harvest to create 
a demand for wheat in commodity 
credit bins. By the time there would be 
enough demand so CCC could sell, 75 
percent of the wheat would be in the 
hands of speculators and grain dealers. 

It would also make wheat non- 
competitive with milo and some sub- 
stitutes on the domestic market. Over 
100 million bushels have been used 
domestically for nonhuman purposes. 
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Any reduction in either domestic con- 
sumption or exports would prevent sales 
from Government storage. It would 
keep storage costs higher than necessary. 
By not reducing consumption, it would 
make the program appear ineffective 
and tend to wreck the program. 

Members heard the names of sup- 
porters of this amendment read off. 
Many of them are primarily interested in 
the grain trade or Government storage. 

Another consideration is that the 
amendment would increase export sub- 
sidies. Whenever the domestic market 
price is raised above the world market 
price, either our wheat would be locked 
out of the world market or the CCC 
would have to pay export subsidies to be 
competitive. I do not know how many 
millions of dollars are involved. I believe 
the estimate I was given is too large, but 
it is millions and millions of dollars of ad- 
ditional export subsidies that would be 
required in the agriculture appropriation 
bill and they would be used to embarrass 
the entire farm program. 

This amendment would not benefit the 
farmers much in the short run and 
would hurt in the long run. All it will do 
is benefit the grain trade and some 
storage operators. It would prevent our 
marketing system from working as 
efficiently as possible, move exports, and 
it would cost the taxpayers. I urge the 
defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Battin]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I could 
not disagree more than I do with the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, because I believe that 
the National Farmers Union and the 
American Farm Bureau do represent the 
farmers and not the grain trade. They 
also are very interested in seeing the 
price increase on wheat. 

This is the first time, I believe, since 
I have been in the Congress, that the two 
major farm organizations agree on a 
single principle. The one they agree on 
is the increase in the release price of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. 

If my recollection is correct—and I 
would ask the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Purcety] if this is not true—when 
this question was voted on in the subcom- 
mittee there was a one-vote differential 
as to whether it would be reported from 
the committee at 115 percent. 

Mr. PURCELL. My memory is it was 
a 1-vote margin, yes. 

Mr. BAT TIN. Does the gentleman re- 
call what the vote was? 

Mr. PURCELL. Six to seven, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. In the full committee the 
same proposition, on 110 percent of re- 
Sale, lost by one vote, 18 to 17. 

Mr. BATTIN. Of course I should like 
to see it raised to 115 percent, but I am 
realistic enough to know that it might 
not come out that way. I would be 
happy to support any increase in the 
support price. 

Regardless of the position we might 
take on other sections of the bill, we have 
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an opportunity to really benefit the per- 
son who is producing on the farm. We 
can give him some protection in the mar- 
ket where he has to sell his product. The 
Government does not take over the 
farmer’s grain until the farmer decides 
to let it go for the loan value. If the 
price is higher than the loan he will sell 
it to the grain trade and not let the 
Commodity Credit Corporation take it 
over. This is the least we can do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. TALCOTT]. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Dole amendment. 
However, I should like to remind the 
Members of the House that last year, in 
order to pass a farm bill, we had to com- 
bine subsidies and supports for the wheat 
farmers and the cotton farmers. Neither 
of these individual programs could have 
survived on its own merits. 

This year, apparently, in order to pass 
a farm bill, the proponents must go even 
further than last year. They must in- 
clude supports and subsidies for the 
wheat, feedgrains, tobacco, cotton, wool, 
boiled peanuts and dairy farmers. 

This reminds me of a farmer at home 
who used to wipe his nose with a hoop— 
until he discovered that there was no end 
to it. 

He got smart and quit—we ought to 
follow his example. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the very excellent arguments made for 
the substitute, I am willing to accept the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I support 
the amendment now before us. I am 
sorry it could not have been 115 percent. 

I also suggest that I wish the same 
magnanimous attitude had existed on 
the other side of the aisie dealing with 
feed grains, because as a result of the 
defeat of the Quie amendment devastat- 
ing damage has been done to the family 
farms of the Midwest. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. PURCELL. I should like to be 
heard on this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say 
to the gentleman that the time for de- 
bate has been fixed. The gentleman 
has already consumed his time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
little reluctant to oppose an amendment 
which I know is offered in good faith and 
with a great deal of sincerity, but it 
seems so clear that the actual effect of 
this amendment will be disastrous to 
the program that I must object. 

In the first place, it will destroy the 
program because if it works as success- 
fully as the sponsors say it will, if it in- 
creases the price, of course, it will break 
down compliance because it will give to 
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the noncomplier a price approximately as 
high as the complier gets. Of course, in 
the first year that is fine. Everybody 
profits in the first year and maybe in the 
second year they will break even. How- 
ever, in the third and fourth years and 
in all years thereafter, you have de- 
stroyed the program and have no pro- 
gram. I think it would be a tragedy to 
allow 1 year’s profits to take away a good 
program of this kind. 

As the gentleman from Iowa so well 
pointed out, if it works as the sponsors 
suggest it will and raises the prices what 
you have done is to increase the price of 
wheat to the baker and for others along 
the Atlantic seaboard feeding chickens. 
It simply raises the price to all who are 
buying wheat, to the bakers and all the 
way down the line. To the extent that 
it works, it destroys the very thing that 
they want—the farm program, the farm- 
ers in the East—and last but not least— 
the consumers. I think it would be a 
great mistake to accept an amendment 
that does those things even though it 
might give us a higher return the first 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to join with my colleagues on the com- 
mittee and oppose the amendment, and 
point out that the administration is 
definitely opposed to the amendment. I 
understand it will result in increasing 
the cost of feed grains in the grain deficit 
area. My own State happens to be in 
that category. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. I would like to point 
out that this would increase the price of 
feed grains on any farm in any feed 
grain deficit area which includes prac- 
tically everything west of the Missis- 
sippi. There will be a raise in the price 
of milk, eggs, and bread. You name it 
and it will result in an increase in price 
in that product. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

- Mr. COOLEY. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DOLE. I certainly respect the 
remarks of my distinguished chairman 
and I point out that we are only talking 
about a maximum of 61⁄4 cents. We are 
only talking about wheat and not raising 
the price of anything else. We are talk- 
ing about raising the income of the 
farmer without any increased cost. I 
point out to my good chairman that I 
supported this amendment in the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
REDLIN] to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DOLE] as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Resnick) 
there were—ayes 74, noes 106. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, the Chairman 
appointed as tellers Mr. DoLE and Mr. 
FOLEY. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 82, 
noes 141. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LATTA 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Larra: Page 37, 
line 16, after the words “the amount of” in- 
sert “each class of”. 

Page 37, line 18, after the words “but the” 
insert the word “total”. 

Page 37, line 21, after the words “amount 
of” insert each class of”. 

Page 38, line 2, after the words “percentage 
for” insert each class of wheat for“. 

Page 38, line 4, after the words “marketing 
allocation” insert for each class of wheat”. 

38, line 5, after the words “quota 
for” insert “each class of”. 

Page 38, line 8, strike the period and insert 
“but in no event shall the national alloca- 
tion percentage for any class of wheat be less 
than 45 per centum”. 

Page 38, line 17, after the words “market- 
ing allocation” insert ‘‘on each class of wheat 
planted”. 

Page 38, line 21, strike the period and 
quotation marks and insert “for each class 
of wheat planted on the farm”. 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time 
allocated me be given to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, this 


amendment would make this bill what 
it professes to do. 

Much of the opposition to the wheat 
certificate plan has come from the small 
producers and particularly those east of 
the Mississippi-Missouri Rivers—there 
must be a reason for this opposition. 
My amendment would satisfy much of 
this opposition. Now, what is the reason 
for this? This bill professes to issue 
wheat certificates to producers on the 
basis of the percentage of wheat used 
domestically. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has set this figure at 45 percent of a 
farmer’s production. Is this 45 percent 
a fair figure? It is not. It does not begin 
to reflect the proper domestic utilization 
of most classes of wheat and particularly, 
Soft Red Winter and Hard Spring 
wheats. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s own statistics, the average 
domestic utilization for the years 1959 
through 1963 was 72.4 percent of our 
total Soft Red Winter wheat production 
and 86 percent of our total Hard Spring 
wheat production. Yet, under this 
wheat certificate plan, they will receive 
certificates on only 45 percent of their 
production and this is supposed to repre- 
sent their share of the domestic con- 
sumption. Take your pencil and you 
can easily determine how much the pro- 
ducers of these two classes of wheat are 
getting shortchanged under this bill. 
Soft Red Winter wheat producers are 
getting shortchanged to the tune of 27.4 
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percent of their production and the 
Spring wheat producers are getting 
shortchanged to the tune of 41 percent 
based on this 5-year average. 

Now, who gets the gravy under this 
bill? It goes to the producers located in 
about four or five States who are raising 
the class of wheat that has been causing 
our greatest surplus problem. During 
this same 5-year period, only 37.4 per- 
cent of this class of wheat has been 
used domestically. Yet, they will receive 
wheat certificates on 45 percent of their 
production under this bill. My amend- 
ment would not disturb this percentage. 
On line 8, page 38, my amendment reads 
as follows: “but in no event shall the 
national allocation percentage for any 
class of wheat be less than 45 per 
centum.” 

It would, however, permit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to increase this 45 
percent figure to correctly and accurately 
reflect the proper domestic utilization of 
these other classes of wheat. 

I say to my good friends on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle, accept this 
amendment and you will see much of 
the opposition to this wheat certificate 
plan vanish not only in my State but in 
most of the wheat-producing States with 
the exception of the four or five States 
producing hard winter wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CALLAN]. 

Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this was proposed in 
our committee. What it would do, in 
fact, is to destroy the wheat program. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would, of course, break down 
the entire wheat program. If you are 
going to exempt any one type of wheat 
and allow unlimited production of one 
type of wheat, obviously that unlimited 
type will take the market. There is 
enough interchangeability between each 
and every type of wheat that so long as 
one is in great supply, other types of 
wheat cannot enjoy a good market. If 
you allow those who are now growing 
Soft Red Winter wheat to grow an un- 
limited amount and offer it on the mar- 
ket, they will not only destroy everybody 
else’s market but they will pull the house 
down on themselves. They are presently 
enjoying a very reasonably good market 
for their wheat. Let us not destroy 
wheatgrowers in all parts of the country. 

The very argument that the gentle- 
man from Ohio made shows they are now 
enjoying a good market for their wheat. 
If they go to growing unlimited amounts 
of any type of wheat, then all types of 
wheat are going to suffer and you are 
going to destroy the whole program. The 
gentleman from Ohio, of course, has no 
fear about this because he does not be- 
lieve any of our farm programs are sound 
and consequently he is not concerned if 
you destroy the whole of the wheat pro- 
gram. But those of us who do believe 
that we have in this bill a sound and 
workable program that is good for Okla- 
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homa and good for Kansas and good for 
North Dakota as well as for Ohio are 
much concerned about it. I hope we will 
vote down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Ohio rise? 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a privileged motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Larra moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. LATTA. We have just heard a 
loud protest here to something that is 
not applicable to this particular amend- 
ment. 

This amendment destroys nothing in 
this bill. The gentleman from Texas 
has failed to point out where this amend- 
ment destroys anything and has done 
nothing but talk about something other 
than the amendment. This amendment, 
had the gentleman been listening, 
merely gives the producers of certain 
classes of wheat what the Secretary of 
Agriculture tells the farmers they are 
supposed to be getting and that is their 
share of the domestic utilization of their 
wheat. That is all it does. It destroys 
nothing. I merely want to give these 
farmers what they are entitled to. We 
have had a lot of amendments proposed 
on this bill, but here is an amendment 
that every Member of the House should 
support who lives outside of the five 
hard winter wheat States that have been 
producing the great surpluses which have 
gotten us into all this trouble. 

I happen to have in my hand the 
latest wheat situation pamphlet put out 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
July 1965. I see that the carryover of 
this particular class of wheat on June 
30, 1965, was 537 million bushels. Now 
what was the carryover of Soft Red 
Winter wheat? It was a mere 8 million 
bushels. Now, who is attempting to de- 
stroy this bill? Certainly not one from 
a Soft wheat area. These farmers are 
not adding to this tremendous surplus as 
reflected in the latest wheat situation 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. So, without attempting to destroy 
anything, I might say to the gentleman 
again, if you accept this amendment, it 
will do what the Secreatry contends this 
bill will do, and that is to give these 
farmers their rightful domestic percent- 
age in allotting wheat certificates. I 
could possibly support this bill if this 
amendment is adopted. 

And to my Hard Winter wheat friends, 
let me say that my amendment will still 
give you certificates on 45 percent of your 
production. I merely ask the Members 
to give these small producers what they 
rightfully deserve, that is, precisely their 
domestic share. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
amendment now before us has any vir- 
tue at all, it is that of honesty. 

We all have heard many statements 
about the bread tax. Many of these 
statements have constituted attempts to 
hoodwink us into supporting a bill that 
I believe is bad, ill advised and a mock- 
ery of the legislative process. 

I want to make it very clear that even 
if this amendment should be enacted, I 
still will vote against the bill on the final 
motion. I am unalterably opposed to 
this kind of legislation. 

Nonetheless, we now are confronted 
with an amendment which appears to me 
to try to present the situation in its true 
light. 

About 16 months ago, we enacted a 
bill which imposed a bread tax of 75 cents 
per bushel of wheat upon the consumers 
of this Nation. I was opposed to that, 
and so voted. 

This year, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, at the behest of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, proposed that the bread tax be 
increased to $1.25 a bushel. Again, we 
would be imposing a further regressive 
tax on consumers, many of whom can 
ill afford to pay it. Statistics easily 
prove that families of lower incomes 
consume more wheat-based products, 
like bread, macaroni, and so forth, than 
those with higher incomes. 

It is my understanding the Secretary 
of Agriculture steadfastly held to his 
original position that the higher bread 
tax should be inflicted upon consumers, 
and that he reluctantly retreated only 
when he was informed by the leadership 
of this Chamber that the additional 50- 
cent bread tax would result in the death 
of this legislation. 

And so now we have an amended bill 
which seeks to impose a direct bread tax 
of 75 cents a bushel and an indirect bread 
tax of 50 cents a bushel, the 50 cents to 
be paid out of the General Treasury. 

Right at this point, the bill falls apart, 
in my opinion. How can I be for a three- 
fifths bread tax? Iam either for a bread 
tax or against a bread tax. Obviously, I 
cannot be for both. 

It is apparent that the sponsors of the 
amendment now before us were thinking 
in precisely the same manner. 

Thus, they have moved to pay all of 
the bread tax—the whole $1.25—out of 
the General Treasury. Like them, I full 
well realize the enormity of the cost of 
the proposal now before us. A 50-cent 
bread tax will cost the General Treasury 
$250 million, but a $1.25 bread tax will 
cost nearer $700 million, a tremendous 
demand upon the Treasury. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us be honest 
about this. We have spent $1.6 billion 
this year for support of the feed grains 
program, and we took that from the Gen- 
eral Treasury. Why are not users of feed 
grains asked to pay a corn tax, or what- 
ever you want to call it? 
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I am fully aware, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, of the havoc 
a $1.25-a-bushel charge on wheat will 
cost the Treasury of the United States. 
It is an item I would not want to be guilty 
of sponsoring. 

However, placing all of the cost of this 
program—this badly conceived pro- 
gram—in the General Treasury is an 
honest way of presenting the facts to the 
American people. Further, by taking all 
of the money from the Treasury, we are 
spreading the load among all taxpayers, 
not simply the bread and flour users, the 
poorest of whom consume the largest 
amount. 

I am opposed to the bill, but if we are 
going to have one, let us be honest about 
it, let us do away with all the gimmicks, 
let us have the courage to tell the tax- 
payers exactly what we are doing to 
them—that we are spending nearly $700 
million in bread taxes for a program the 
farmers of this country do not want, and 
the consumers would reject positively if 
we really gave them a chance to say so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE VI—CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT 


Sec. 601. The Soil Bank Act of 1956, as 
amended, is hereby repealed, except that it 
shall remain in effect with respect to con- 
tracts entered into prior to such repeal. 

Sec. 602. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the costs of farm programs, assisting 
farmers in turning their land to nonagri- 
cultural uses, promoting the development 
and conservation of the Nation’s soil, water, 
forest, wildlife, and recreational resources, 
establishing, protecting, and conserving open 
spaces and natural beauty, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to formulate and 
carry out a program during the calendar 
years 1965 through 1969 under which agree- 
ments would be entered into with produc- 
ers as hereinafter provided for periods of not 
less than five nor more than ten years. No 
agreement shall be entered into under this 
section concerning land with respect to 
which the ownership has changed in the 
five-year period preceding the first year of 
the agreement period unless the new owner- 
ship was acquired by will or succession as a 
result of the death of the previous owner: 
Provided, That this provision shall not be 
construed to prohibit the continuation of an 
agreement by a new owner after an agree- 
ment has once been entered into under this 
section. 

(b) The producer shall agree (1) to divert 
from production all of one or more crops 
designated by the Secretary; (2) to carry out 
on a specifically designated acreage of land 
on the farm regularly used in the production 
of crops (hereinafter called “designated acre- 
age”) and maintain for the agreement period 
practices or uses which will conserve oil, 
water, or forest resources, or establish or 
protect or conserve open spaces, natural 
beauty, wildlife or recreational resources or 
prevent air or water pollution, in such man- 
ner as the Secretary may prescribe; (3) to 
maintain in conserving crops or uses or allow 
to remain idle throughout the agreement 
period the acreage normally devoted to such 
crops or uses; (4) not to harvest any crop 
from or graze the designated acreage dur- 
ing the agreement period, unless the Secre- 
tary, after certification by the Governor of 
the State in which such acreage is situated 
of the need for grazing or harvesting of such 
acreage, determines that it is necessary to 
permit grazing or harvesting in order to al- 
leviate damage, hardship, or suffering caused 
by severe drought, flood, or other natural 
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disaster, and consents to such grazing or 
harvesting subject to an appropriate reduc- 
tion in the rate of payment; and (5) to such 
additional terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary determines are desirable to effectuate 
the purposes of the program, including such 
measures as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate to keep the designated acreage free 
from erosion, insects, weeds, and rodents. 

(c) Under such agreements the Secretary 
shall (1) bear such part of the average cost 
(including labor) for the county or area in 
which the farm is situated of establishing 
and maintaining authorized practices or uses 
on the designated acreage as the Secretary 
determines to be necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of the program, but not to exceed 
the average rate for comparable practices 
or uses under the agricultural conservation 
program; and (2) make an annual adjust- 
ment payment to the producer for the period 
of the agreement at such rate or rates as the 
Secretary determines to be fair and reason- 
able in consideration of the obligations un- 
dertaken by the producers. The rate or rates 
of annual adjustment payments as deter- 
mined hereunder shall be increased by an 
amount determined by the Secretary to be ap- 
propriate in relation to the benefit to the 
general public of the use of the designated 
acreage if the producer further agrees to per- 
mit, without other compensation, access to 
such acreage by the general public, during the 
agreement period, for hunting, trapping, fish- 
ing, and hiking, subject to applicable State 
and Federal regulations. The Secretary may 
make the annual adjustment payments for 
all years of the agreement period upon ap- 
proval of the agreement or in such install- 
ments as he determines to be desirable: 
Provided, That for each year any annual ad- 
justment payment is made in advance of 
performance, the annual adjustment pay- 
ment shall be reduced by 5 per centum. The 
Secretary may provide for adjusting any pay- 
ment on account of failure to comply with 
the terms and conditions of the program. 

(d) The Secretary shall, unless he deter- 
mines that such action will be inconsistent 
with the effective administration of the pro- 
gram, use an advertising and bid procedure 
in determining the lands in any area to be 
covered by agreements. The total acreage 
placed under agreement in any county shall 
be limited to a percentage of the total eligi- 
ble acreage in such county which the Secre- 
tary determines would not adversely affect 
the economy of the county. 

(e) The annual adjustment payment shall 
not exceed 50 per centum of the estimated 
value, as determined by the Secretary, on the 
basis of prices in effect at the time the agree- 
ment is entered into, of the crops or types of 
crops which might otherwise be grown. The 
estimated value may be established by the 
Secretary on a county, area, or individual 
farm basis as he deems appropriate. 

(f) The Secretary may terminate any 
agreement with a producer by mutual agree- 
ment with the producer if the Secretary de- 
termines that such termination would be in 
the public interest, and may agree to such 
modification of agreements as he may deter- 
mine to be desirable to carry out the pur- 
poses of the program or facilitate its admin- 
istration. 

(g) The Secretary may, to the extent he 
deems it desirable, provide by appropriate 
regulations for preservation of cropland, 
crop acreage, and allotment history applica- 
ble to acreage diverted from the production 
of crops under the program for the purpose 
of any Federal program under which such 
history is used as a basis for an allotment or 
other limitation or for participation in such 
program. 

(b) In carrying out the program, the Sec- 
retary shall utilize the services of local, 
county, and State committees established 
under section 8 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 
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(i) For the purpose of obtaining an in- 
crease in the permanent retirement of crop- 
land to noncrop uses the Secretary may, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
transfer funds appropriated for carrying out 
the program to any other Federal agency or 
to States or local government agencies for use 
in acquiring cropland for the preservation of 
open spaces, natural beauty, the develop- 
ment of wildlife or recreational facilities, or 
the prevention of air or water pollution un- 
der terms and conditions consistent with 
and at costs not greater than those under 
agreements entered into with producers, pro- 
vided the Secretary determines that the pur- 
poses of the program will be accomplished 
by such action. 

(j) The Secretary also is authorized to 
share the cost with State and local govern- 
mental agencies in the establishment of 
practices or uses which will establish, pro- 
tect, and conserve open spaces, natural 
beauty, wildlife or recreational resources, or 

ent air or water pollution under terms 
and conditions and at costs consistent with 
those under agreements entered into with 
producers, provided the Secretary determines 
that the purposes of the program will be 
accomplished by such action. 

(k) The Secretary is authorized to utilize 
the facilities, services, authorities, and funds 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation in dis- 
charging his functions and responsibilities 
under this program, including payment of 
costs of administration. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the program, 
including such amounts as may be required 
to make payments to the Corporation for its 
actual costs incurred or to be incurred under 
this program. 

(1) In case any producer who is entitled to 
any payment or compensation dies, becomes 
incompetent, or disappears before receiving 
such payment or compensation, or is suc- 
ceeded by another who renders or completes 
the required performance, the payment or 
compensation shall, without regard to any 
other provisions of law, be made as the 
Secretary may determine to be fair and rea- 
sonable in all the circumstances and so pro- 
vide by regulations. 

(m) The Secretary shall provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of tenants 
and sharecroppers, including provisions of 
sharing, on a fair and equitable basis, in 
payments or compensation under this pro- 


gram, 

(n) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as he determines necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subtitle. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of time, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remainder of the bill, titles VI 
and VII, be considered as having been 
read and open for amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I object. I 
believe we should take each title sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. COOLEY. Very well. Lask unani- 
mous consent that title VI be considered 
as having been read and open for amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will state 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 53, line 
13, strike the word “subtitle” and insert 
“title”. 


1 committee amendment was agreed 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GATHINGS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GaTHincs: On 
page 47, line 8, strike out title VI in its en- 
tirety. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, if approved, would expedite 
consideration of this legislation quite a 
bit. 

It is a desirable amendment, too. 

America’s abundance is the envy of 
the world. U.S. food and fiber make for 
a problem of plenty, not of scarcity. We 
have been blessed with bountiful, bumper 
harvests. 

There has been a population explosion 
in this world; let us take a look at the 
figures. In 1960, there were approxi- 
mately 2,900 million people residing in 
this world. By 1980 it is expected that 
2,900 million people will increase to 
4,200 million. 

In India there are now about 450 mil- 
lion people. It is expected there will be, 
within the next 15 years, 185 million 
added people in that particular country. 

In the Asian area, in order for those 
people who reside in that part of the 
world to be assured of the same diet that 
they now enjoy, it will be necessary to 
have 50 percent more production per 
acre on the land of food crops grown in 
that part of the world. 

There is an unequal distribution of 
world food production. In North Amer- 
ica, in Europe, in New Zealand, in Aus- 
tralia, where more than one-half of the 
food is processed and produced, the 
caloric intake exceeds the minimum need 
by some 25 percent. 

Whereas in India, and in the Far East- 
ern areas where only one-third of the 
food is produced, the calorie supplies are 
about 10 to 11 percent less than the mini- 
mum need. Now this will be a great im- 
provement if this title is stricken. I 
want to say to you that it is a duplicated 
effort to have this soil bank title ap- 
proved today by this House. Why do I 
say that? It is because of the fact that 
we have legislated for 3 days with re- 
spect to various crops. We have dis- 
cussed feed grains to do what? To cut 
down on the production of feed grains. 
We just worked on wheat and this title 
had as one of its purposes to reduce the 
acreage of wheat production. We just 
had the cotton provision before us and 
it had as its purpose, largely, to cut back 
on the acreage of cotton. That is what 
is intended in this soil bank provision 
wholly and exclusively, that is, to take 
cropland out of production. It is a cost- 
ly and a very costly plan, I want to say 
to you. We just voted a few minutes ago 
to add $250 million additional cost for 
the wheat program by paying the added 
50 cents per bushel to be realized by the 
farmer out of the Treasury instead of 
taking it out of the pockets of the con- 
sumers. 

That increased cost ought to be made 
up somewhere and we can help do it 
here. I asked the Department of Agri- 
culture to furnish cost figures on their 
acreage reserve of the soil bank for the 
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short time it was in effect. I include the 
reply received today at this point: 

Dran Mr. Gatuincs: In accordance with 
your telephone request, we are listing below 
by program years compensation paid to pro- 
ducers for participating in the soil bank 
acreage reserve program. 


Program year Amount 
c fears pene per $248, 090, 813 
281 — ͤ — 608, 987, 411 
C eee 692, 227, 412 

S ee es 2 1, 549, 305, 636 


If you desire additional information, 
please advise us. 
Sincerely yours, 


H. D. GODFREY. 


It is estimated in the minority report 
on this bill that the cost for 1 year for 
this particular title VI, the soil bank 
title, will be $700 million a year. You 
put your land in there for a period of 
from 5 to 10 years. If you have an aver- 
age of 6 years and would multiply that 
by $700 million a year that would be 
$4,200 million in cost for this program. 
We can save that much money and it 
needs to be saved too. This is a new 
program. Why embark on an extrava- 
gant venture at this time when our gal- 
lant men are fighting in Vietnam? 
Here is a headline, “Marines Attack Red 
Stronghold—Landing Seeks To Trap 
2,000 Vietcong.” That was in last 
night’s paper. Let us see what the 
paper this morning said. “Senate Unit 
Approves $1.7 Billion in Viet Funds.” 
They quote a prominent Member of the 
other body who said that on an annual 
basis at least $7 billion more will be re- 
quired to fight in Vietnam. Whatever 
is needed it should be provided so that 
the conflict can be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion. Why should we start a 
new program here which is needless and 
extravagant? It need not be done be- 
cause we have done the very thing in the 
past 3 days which it seeks to accom- 
plish—to cut back on production of these 
various crops. Let us delete that title, 
and in that way we can save an awful 
lot of money which can be used for a 
much better purpose. I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. Mr. 
Chairman, if there were any good title in 
this bill, I think this is it. This is simi- 
lar, it is true, to the old soil bank but 
there have been some important changes 
made in it. One of the things that oc- 
curred in the past to the soil bank that 
gave it a bad name will not occur in this 
proposition here. They will not be tak- 
ing more than 50 percent of the land out 
of one county, out of production under 
this legislation. A limitation prevents 
that. There will be emphasis on the use 
of the land. For a while under the crop- 
land adjustment program there was an 
emphasis on recreation and a very small 
percentage, an infinitesimal percentage 
of retired land under that first trial pro- 
gram went into recreation. There is 


more interest in recreation now. There is 
also some emphasis on wildlife cover and 
there will be land taken out used for 
hunting and for fishing where there are 
ponds. The people from the town who 
think that this was an unwise expendi- 
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ture of money before will be looking more 
favorably on it now because they will 
have an opportunity to use it for their 
own recreation purposes. 

So this is a most inexpensive way for 
land to be taken out of production and 
bring about a balance between supply 
and demand. 

There is not a better program, looking 
at it from the standpoint of cost to the 
Government. Also, if you really want to 
do something in the cotton program, 
about release and reapportionment, here 
is a chance for a farmer who does not 
want to use his cotton land to rent it to 
the Government for 5 to 10 years and not 
produce cotton. Amendments adopted 
here as to cotton are going to make it 
even more difficult to solve the cotton 
problem and bring some balance between 
supply and demand. This will at least 
give that opportunity and enable farmers 
who know how to produce cotton on their 
land, to grow cotton. A feature about 
this is that the farmer has to take his 
best acres of price-supported crop, his 
feed grains or wheat or cotton out of pro- 
ee before he could take anything 

We will not have it happen as it did 
under the old Soil Bank Production Act 
where a farmer took his least productive 
land out of production and continued to 
produce on his best land, feed grains, 
wheat or cotton. 

I believe this is a good measure, and I 
hope the committee will accept it. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on a 
splendid statement on an important part 
of the bill. I concur entirely in what he 
has had to say, and I hope that the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, as every- 
one knows who is familiar with H.R. 
9811, it is a very complex and a very 
controversial piece of legislation. 

If I were to attempt to predict which 
title of this omnibus bill would pro- 
duce the most long-range benefits to the 
American farmer, I would choose title VI, 
or the cropland adjustment section. The 
great majority of farmers in Kansas, and 
I am certain in many other States, have 
long indicated an interest in cropland 
retirement programs. Nearly every ma- 
jor farm organization recognizes the need 
for a cropland retirement or a cropland 
adjustment program to supplement pro- 
grams dealing with specific commodities. 
Frankly, I have serious misgivings about 
the wheat certificate plan as written, but 
do feel adoption of the cropland adjust- 
ment program will improve operation of 
the wheat certificate plan. 

Title VI provides for the long-term di- 
version of land, currently being used for 
agricultural production, to protective 
conservation uses which will provide im- 
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mediate and longtime benefit for the wel- 
fare of all citizens. It will bring about 
economically desirable changes in land 
use as well as expand recreation resources 
and wildlife habitat, reduce stream silta- 
tion; improve the scenic value of the 
countryside and increase reforestation. 
It provides an opportunity for elderly 
farmers to reduce their operations while 
continuing to live on the home farm. It 
will assist other farmers who can benefit 
from reducing their farming operation 
to take advantage of more remunerative 
local employment. Also, it contains pro- 
vision for the Secretary to cooperate 
with other Federal, State, and local 
agencies in permanently shifting crop- 
land into public uses, such as parks for 
recreational areas. In addition to shar- 
ing necessary costs in establishing the 
protective conservation use it provides 
for an annual per acre adjustment pay- 
ment during a 5- to 10-year agreement 
period. The program will supplement 
the effects of the annual commodity pro- 
grams and result in substantially lower 
costs to the Government on acreage pro- 
duction for the longer period. Grazing 
or harvesting of hay from contracted 
acreage could be permitted to relieve 
hardship caused by natural disasters. 
The local economy would be protected by 
limiting the percentage of the cropland 
acreage contracted in any area. Only 
land where ownership has not changed 
within the last 5 years will be accepted. 

Mr. Chairman, title VI repeals the Soil 
Bank Act of 1956, except with respect to 
existing contracts. 

This title would establish a cropland 


adjustment program under which the. 


Secretary would be authorized to enter 
into long-term agreements with produc- 
ers to assist them in diverting their crop- 
land to approved conservation uses. 
Such uses include vegetative cover, water 
storage facilities, or other soil-, water-, 
wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses, or 
practices or uses for the establishment, 
protection, and conservation of open 
spaces, natural beauty, wildlife, and rec- 
reational resources and for the preven- 
tion of air and water pollution. 

The Secretary could enter into con- 
tracts with producers during the period 
1965 through 1969 to be carried out not 
later than December 31, 1979. The pe- 
riod covered by any contract would be 
not less than 5 nor more than 10 years. 

In order to participate a farmer would 
have to agree to, first, retire all of his 
acreage of at least one surplus crop; 
second, maintain in conserving crops or 
uses or allow to remain idle the acreage 
normally devoted to such crops or uses 
on the farm; and third, take required 
measures to keep the designated acreage 
free from erosion, insects, weeds, and 
rodents. Grazing or harvesting of any 
crop would be prohibited; however, graz- 
ing or harvesting of hay could be ap- 
proved to alleviate damage, hardships, or 
suffering caused by natural disaster. No 
land could be brought into the program 
where ownership has changed within the 
last 5 years except through will or suc- 
cession as a result of death of the pre- 
vious owner. 

This provision is a controversial one, 
but our committee had to draw the line 
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somewhere, and the 5-year period, as I 
recall, was the most acceptable. Need- 
less to say, this provision will prevent 
some persons from participating in the 
program who may have purchased land 
this year or in any of the previous 4 
years in complete good faith and without 
any thought of speculation on the basis 
a program such as this might be adopted 
by Congress. I frankly feel that in these 
cases proper adjustments should be 
made, for as outlined above, the purpose 
of the program is to provide for long- 
term diversion of land, and to prevent 
participation of whose who purchased 
land in good faith could well defeat this 
purpose. 

In return for the producer’s diverting 
his cropland to approved uses, the Sec- 
retary would share the cost of establish- 
ing such uses and make an annual per 
acre adjustment payment to the pro- 
ducer for the period covered by the con- 
tract. The annual adjustment payments 
for all years of the contract period may 
be made in advance at a 5-percent dis- 
count. The annual adjustment payment 
would not exceed 50 percent of the esti- 
mated value of the crops which might 
otherwise be grown. Annual payment 
on retired land could be increased if the 
owner agrees to permit access to the land 
without charge by the general public for 
hunting, trapping, fishing, or hiking. 

To prevent serious adverse effect on 
the local economy a limit will be placed 
on the percentage of the acreage to be 
placed under contract in a county. 

Those of us who live in rural areas will 
certainly be watching administration of 
the program and particularly (d) of sec- 
tion 602 as it relates to the total acreage 
contracted for in any one country. In 
my own district I can foresee the possi- 
bilities of real threats to county and local 
governments, as well as the economy of 
businesses within a county, unless this 
provision is carefully administered. 

For the purpose of obtaining an in- 
crease in the permanent retirement of 
cropland to noncrop uses, the Secretary 
would be authorized to transfer funds ap- 
propriated for carrying out the program 
to any other Federal agency or to States 
or local governmental agencies for use 
in acquiring cropland for the preserva- 
tion of open spaces and natural beauty, 
the development of wildlife and recrea- 
tional facilities and the prevention of air 
and water pollution. 

The Secretary would also be authorized 
to share the cost with State and local 
governmental agencies in the establish- 
ment of practices and uses which will es- 
tablish, protect, and conserve open 
spaces, natural beauty, wildlife and rec- 
reational resources and prevent air and 
water pollution. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary would be 
authorized to prescribe a uniform rule 
for the preservation of cropland, crop 
acreage, and allotment history with re- 
spect to designated acreage. 

In carrying out the program, the Sec- 
retary would utilize the services of local, 
county, and State committees, and the 
interests of tenants and sharecroppers 
would be safeguarded. An advertising 
and bid procedure will be used except 
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where the Secretary determines such ac- 
tion inconsistent with effective adminis- 
tration of the program. Finally, the 
Secretary may provide for adjusting any 
payment for failure to comply with con- 
tract terms and conditions. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title VI and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we ought to consider the cost and 
the effectiveness of the proposed crop- 
land retirement program. The Federal 
Government under this program will be 
competing for retirement land with its 
other programs. 

To give you an idea of how costly this 
can get, an Illinois farmer recently 
showed me a card that he received from 
the county ASC office, which assured him 
a payment of $90 per retired acre if he 
cooperated in the feed grains program. 

As to the ineffectiveness of this pro- 
posal, look at our experience with the 
feed grains program. Under this pro- 
gram we have paid out about $1.5 billion 
to retire some 36 million acres of feed 
grains cropland and we got the biggest 
crop of feed grains in all history. So I 
do not see how the taxpayers can expect 
to get anything for their money under 


this cropland proposal, and I support the 


gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
O'NEAL]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield 1 minute of 
my time to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. O'NEAL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, early in January many of us were 
alarmed more than somewhat by re- 
peated newspaper reports that someone 
in the White House—as far as I know 
he was never identified—had said that 
this country only needed a million and a 
half farmers and that plans were under 
way that would in effect “plow under” 2 
million others. 

I remember quite well the pleasure 
with which we all received the President’s 
farm message and how delighted we were 
that he made no reference to this shock- 
ing idea giving us the impression that be- 
cause of this omission the notion had 
been abandoned. 

I remember, too, how members of the 
House Agriculture Committee were sum- 
moned quickly to the Vice President’s 
Office where the Vice President rejoiced 
with us that this disposal of 2 million 
farmers was not one of the administra- 
tion’s goals. 

But, is this really true? Has the pol- 
icy of plowing under farmers been 
adopted without announcing it? 
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It seems to me that it has. This is 
exactly what the cropland adjustment 
title does. 

It buys out of business as many farm- 
ers as will accept the checks of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to abandon the 
farm to the weeds for not less than 5 
nor more than 10 years. 

Thousands of farmowners will leave 
the farm and then it necessarily follows 
that thousands more and perhaps mil- 
lions of farmworkers and workers asso- 
ciated with the agricultural industry 
are going to have to move. When they 
move, they will move to the cities, and 
not one of them will be self-sufficient. 
They will move to our cities where they 
will either compete with your laboring 
men for jobs or add to your burgeoning 
and ballooning welfare rolls. They are 
going to be an added burden to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer and a bigger social prob- 
lem at the same time. 

If they are going to be a problem eith- 
er on our farms or in your city, they 
would be happier where they have al- 
ways lived, and it would be cheaper in 
the long run to let them produce a sur- 
plus on the farm than to support all their 
needs in the city. 

They will enjoy the benefits of the 
Great Society in their own element—like 
Uncle Remus’ rabbit in the briar patch. 

Let us not buy 2 million farmers out of 
business with cropland adjustment. 

Let us take cropland adjustment out 
of the farm bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RESNICK]. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. I feel 
that if this section is stricken it will 
cause overproduction. This is our prob- 
lem. We must cut down production. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Topp]. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the com- 
ments of my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATH- 
Incs]l, who is concerned with the growth 
in world population. I would call the 
gentleman’s attention to hearings which 
are now going on in the other body on 
this subject and to the bills which have 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on this subject. 

But I would also like to call to the gen- 
tleman’s attention the very real problem 
with which rice producers in Arkansas 
will be faced in the years ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, according to informa- 
tion and statistics released by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
bearing in mind the present technology 
in producing rice, rice production is about 
3,700 pounds per acre but with the use 
of advanced technology in production 
can be 5,200 pounds per acre. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we give this rice 
away or increase the expense of our pro- 
gram, we have no alternative but to re- 
tire land. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the land 
section of the bill is wise. I feel it is 
perhaps the only long range solution to 
the fundamental problem of our agricul- 
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ture, which is represented by the very 
great and rapid growth in our technol- 
ogy and the ability of our farmers to 
produce, which is both giving us very 
cheap food and presenting a very serious 
problem to the country because of our 
ability to increase production so rapidly. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield 1 min- 
ute of my time to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Fountain]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]. 

Yesterday, I briefly explained what the 
release and reapportionment principle 
adopted by this Congress in 1959 has 
meant to the cottongrowers of the South- 
eastern section of the United States and 
to my own congressional district. 

As H.R. 9811 came to this floor, it 
limited use of this program to within a 
county. Part of the Poage amendment 
yesterday opened county lines and re- 
stored much of the existing program 
which has meant so much to the cotton 
farmers of North Carolina. In view of 
other provisions in this bill, the right of 
the cotton farmers in my section to get 
cotton from the State ASC pool will still 
to some extent be impaired. 

The elimination of title VI from the 
bill will be another way to restore the 
initial effectiveness of this release and 
reapportionment program which has 
enabled many poor people in my section 
to earn a living by growing cotton. 

A soil bank for cotton acreage, if fully 
used, would amount to discrimination 
against the cotton areas of North Caro- 
lina, and the small farm area of the 
Southeast as a whole. Every section of 
the country helped build the present 
carryover. All should share in its reduc- 
tion. 

Frankly, I do not believe the Secretary 
would use it extensively; I think he has 
so related. However, its very presence 
in this law will discourage farmers who 
do not want to plant cotton, those who 
have no love for it, from releasing it to 
the State pool. The same is true con- 
cerning the potential for selling or leas- 
ing it. 

I hope this House will strike title VI 
from this bill and eliminate it as a 
problem in the Senate. While I have 
strong reasons for believing there is a 
good chance it will be stricken in the 
Senate, if not here, we can save our- 
selves a lot of headaches and render a 
great service to countless thousands of 
cotton farmers all over the country by 
doing it here. 

Striking title VI will go a long way 
toward restoring the full meaning and 
significance and purpose of the 1959 
law, now in effect, establishing the prin- 
ciple that a farmer shall plant, release, 
or lose his cotton history acreage. 

I have never voted against a farm 
bill, although I have frequently had 
mixed emotions about some of them as 
I do in this case. If I reluctantly vote 
for this bill as it has now been amended, 
it will be because it has much in it that 
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deserves support, but it also has many 
provisions which I sincerely hope will be 
improved upon in the Senate. I will 
do my part toward that end. I am 
satisfied that we do not have the votes 
on the Agriculture Committee to im- 
prove it further. I, therefore, do not 
see any good that can come from re- 
committing it to that committee. I am 
satisfied that the improvements still 
needed in the cotton section must be 
accomplished on the floor, or in the Sen- 
ate, if they are to be accomplished at 
all. I urge you to let my cotton farmers 
work to make a living by striking title 
VI which will be another step in that 
direction. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
note that title VI of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965, section 602(b), on 
page 48, provides: 

The producer shall agree (1) to divert 
from production all of one or more crops 
designated by the Secretary. 


This language obviously is broad 
enough to cover any crop, including 
crops of so-called tame hay raised in any 
of the United States. 

Such interpretation is further 
strengthened by the fact that an amend- 
ment was offered during deliberations of 
the Committee on Agriculture to limit 
the above quoted portion of the bill to 
crops which might be in surplus and this 
amendment was decisively defeated 
19-14. 

I conclude, therefore, that crops of 
“tame hay” may be designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under title VI 
of this bill if he is so advised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. GaTHINGs]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division [demanded by Mr. GaTHINGs] 
there were—ayes 45, noes 101. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 701. Section 374(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary shall provide for as- 
certaining, by measurement the acreage of 
peanuts and tobacco and by measurement or 
otherwise, the acreage of wheat, cotton, rice, 
or any other agricultural commodity or land 
use on farms for which the ascertainment of 
such acreage is necessary to determine com- 
pliance under any program administered by 
the Secretary. Insofar as practicable, the 
acreage of the commodity and land use shall 
be ascertained prior to harvest, and, of any 
acreage so ascertained is not in compliance 
with the requirements of the program, the 
Secretary, under such terms and conditions 
as he prescribes, may provide a reasonable 
time for the adjustment of the acreage of 
the commodity or land use to the require- 
ments of the program.” 

Sec. 702. Section 374(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
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amended by deleting the first sentence 
thereof. 

Sec. 703. Subsection (a) of section 316 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended (i) by striking out of 
the first sentence thereof “1962, 1963, 1964, 
and 1965,” and inserting “1962 through 1969” 
and (ii) by striking out of the last sentence 
thereof “1964 or 1965” and inserting a 1964 
through 1969”. 

Sec. 704. The Act of August 13, 1957 
(Public Law 85-127), as amended, is amended 
by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

Sec. 705. The Secretary of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the House Committee on 
Agriculture and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry shall make a study 
of the parity income position of farmers and 
report thereon to the Congress not later than 
June 30, 1966. The report shall include a 
recommended formula for determining parity 
income, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 54, line 19, strike out “Sec.” before 
section 705. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RESNICK 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RESNICK: At 
the end of H.R. 9811, add the following new 
title: 


“TITLE VIII LAYING CHICKENS AND CHICKEN 
TABLE EGGS 


“Sec. 801. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933, as amended, and as reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is 
further amended as follows: 

“(1) Subsection 8c(2)(B) is amended (a) 
by inserting ‘and laying chickens, which, 
when used in this title, shall be deemed to 
include baby chicks and pullets produced, 
acquired, or handled for the production of 
table eggs,’ after ‘turkeys’ where it first ap- 
pears; (b) by inserting ‘and chicken table 
and hatching eggs other than chicken hatch- 
ing eggs used for producing poultry meat,’ 
after ‘turkey hatching eggs’ where it first 
appears; (c) by inserting ‘except as to liquid, 
frozen, or dried chicken eggs’ after the phrase 
‘including canned or frozen commodities or 
products’ where it first appears; and (d) by 
striking the word ‘and’ where it first appears 
in (ii) and inserting a comma in lieu thereof, 
and striking the period in (ii) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘, and (ili) 
chicken table eggs, chicken hatching eggs, 
laying chicken hens, baby chicks and pullets 
may be treated as individual commodities 
under individual orders or may be combined 
in any combination under one order and 
treated as a single commodity for the pur- 
pose of regulating the quantity of chicken 
table eggs to be marketed in order to improve 
the economic conditions of chicken table egg 
producers.’ 

“(2) By adding a new subsection as fol- 
lows: 


“*gc(20) LAYING CHICKENS AND CHICKEN TABLE 
EGGS: TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF ORDERS 


“In the case of laying chickens and 
chicken table eggs, orders issued pursuant 
to this subsection shall contain one or more 
of the following terms and conditions and 
(except as provided in subsection 6, other 
than paragraphs (D), (E), (F), (G), (H), 
and (I) thereof, and subsection 7 of this 
section) no others; for the purpose of this 
section the hatching of baby chicks shall be 
considered handling of hatching eggs; and 
further for the purpose of this subsection it 
is determined that by reason of the wide- 
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spread production and handling of laying 
chickens and chicken table and hatching 
eggs throughout the United States and the 
competition in marketing of such commodi- 
ties throughout the United States all han- 
dling of such commodities are in interstate 
commerce or directly burdens or affects such 
commerce in laying chickens and chicken 
table hatching eggs in the United States. 

“*(A) Limiting or providing methods for 
the limitation of the total quantity of laying 
chickens which may be marketed or other- 
wise handled during any specified period or 
periods by any or all handlers thereof. 

() Distinguishing, or providing methods 
for distinguishing, the different persons in 
the chicken table egg industry involved in 
the production and marketing of such eggs, 
including, but not restricted to, defining and 
classifying such groups of persons and pro- 
viding for such different terms and con- 
ditions applicable to persons within each 
such class and to such classes as is deter- 
mined to be appropriate to effectuate the 
purpose of the program in an equitable 
manner. Producer status may be limited 
to persons having a flock of laying chickens 
above a certain size where the Secretary de- 
termines, after hearing, that the regulation 
of the marketing of eggs from smaller flocks 
is not necessary to effectuate the policy of 
the Act and would impose an unwarranted 
burden upon the owners thereof or unnec- 
essarily burden the administration of the 
order. 

“*(C) Determining, or providing methods 
for determining, the desirable quantity of 
chicken table eggs to be produced and mar- 
keted during any period and the desirable 
quantity of laying chickens necessary to al- 
low the production and marketing of such 
desirable quantity of chicken eggs as deter- 
mined. 

„%) Allotting, or providing methods for 
allotting, the total quality of laying chickens 
or chicken table eggs available or to be avail- 
able during a specified period, or periods, 
equitably among chicken table egg producers 
upon the basis of the total quantity of laying 
chickens acquired by each producer, or 
chicken table eggs marketed by each pro- 
ducer, during such prior period which the 
Secretary determined to be representative, 
and the size, production and age of the lay- 
ing chickens in his current flock(s), due 
allowance being made in the provisions of 
the order for abnormal conditions, hardship 
cases and producers who did not produce 
chicken table eggs during all or part of the 
representative period; such apportionment 
shall constitute an allotment fixed for the 
producer within the meaning of subsection 
8a(5) of this title. 

„E) When allotments for producers with 
respect to laying chickens or chicken table 
eggs have been established under this section, 
the order may contain provisions allotting 
or providing a method for allotting the quan- 
tity which any handler may handle so that 
any and all handlers will be limited as to 
each producer to the quantity allotted to 
each producer, and such allotment shall 
constitute an allotment fixed for each han- 
dler with the meaning of subsection 8a (5) 
of this title. 

„F) Providing for a market diversion 
program for chicken table eggs which may 
include open market purchases of chicken 
table eggs, and liquid, frozen, or dried eggs, 
of any grade, size, type, or quality, when the 
Secretary determines that the then current 
or the estimated price for chicken table eggs 
is such that the average return therefor to 
producers would not be reasonable in view 
of the prices of feed, the available supplies 
of feeds, economic conditions affecting table 
egg production, and other economic condi- 
tions which affect market supply and de- 
mand for chicken table eggs in the produc- 
tion area, and providing for the distribution 
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of the net return derived from the disposi- 
tion of such eggs to the market diversion 
fund and any amount determined by the 
Secretary to be in excess of such funds re- 
quirements to be equitably distributed 
among those contributing to such fund. 

“‘(G) Establishing or providing for the 
establishment of marketing research and 
development projects designed to assist, im- 
prove, or promote the marketing, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of eggs or egg prod- 
ucts; the expense of such projects to be paid 
from funds collected pursuant to the mar- 
keting orders. 

„H) Subsections 8c(8), 8c(9), the first 
section of 8c(10), 8c(11), 8c(12), 8c(13) (B). 
and 8c(19) of this title shall not be appli- 
cable to orders issued under this subsection. 

“*(I) The authorization for provisions 
contained in subsection 8c(7)(D) shall be 
applicable to orders containing provisions 
under this subsection with the same force 
and effect as though this subsection was 
specified therein.’ 

“(3) By adding a new subsection 8c(21) 
as follows: 


“'3C(21) PRODUCER REFERENDUM FOR AP- 
PROVING ORDERS APPLICABLE TO LAYING 
CHICKEN AND CHICKEN TABLE EGGS 


The Secretary shall conduct a referen- 
dum among chicken table egg producers for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the is- 
suance of an order under subsection 80 (20) 
is approved or favored by them. For the 
purpose of such a referendum a chicken 
table egg producer shall be a person— 

„a) who provides the labor for caring 
for a flock of egg-producing hens, which 
flock would be subject to an order, if ap- 
proved; and 

“*(b) who has an interest in the result- 
ing egg production; and 

„e) who owns or leases and operates the 
producing facilities resulting in production 
of chicken table eggs subject to the order. 
No order shall be issued under this section 
unless approved by not less than two-thirds 
of the eligible producers voting in said ref- 
erendum. The terms and conditions of the 
proposed order shall be described by the Sec- 
retary in the ballot used in the conduct of 
the referendum. The nature, content, or ex- 
tent of such description shall not be a basis 
for attacking the legality of the order or any 
action relating thereto.’ 

“(4) The prefatory language of subsection 
608c(6) is amended by inserting after the 
words ‘other than’ as they first appear, the 
words ‘laying chickens, chicken table eggs, 
and’. 

“(5) Subsection 10(b)(2)(ii) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
Orders issued under subsection 8c(20) may 
provide for such assessments to be paid only 
by handlers of baby chicks, laying chicks, or 
chicken table eggs and, further, if the order 
provides for a market diversion program for 
chicken table eggs, the Secretary may deter- 
mine the amount of funds necessary for such 
a market diversion program and this amount 
shall be assessed upon all handlers of chicken 
table eggs and each such handler shall pay 
his pro rata share of this amount to the au- 
thority or agency established to administer 
the order: Provided, however, That the Secre- 
tary may, after hearing, establish such quan- 
tities of chicken table eggs handled as he de- 
termines necessary to be exempt from both 
the administrative and market diversion 
assessments to avoid unnecessary burdens on 
handlers and, further, that the Secretary, 
after hearing, may determine at what point in 
the handling of chicken table eggs such as- 


sessments shall attach. 
Mr. RESNICK (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. STALBAUM (during the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, the 
reading of the amendment thus far I be- 
lieve has made it clear to the member- 
ship that the purpose of the amendment 
is to permit egg producers to come under 
the marketing order provisions if they 
elect to do so by referendum, and there- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. HALL. I object. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order that the amendment offer- 
ed by the gentleman from New York is 
not germane, and I should like to speak 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New York is, I believe, in substance 
the contents of his bill, H.R. 7481, which 
is presently pending in the Committee on 
Agriculture. This amendment provides 
for production limitations and marketing 
orders for eggs and is proposed as 
amendatory language to the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, which amended, supplemented, 
and reenacted the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as amended. 

There is only one place in H.R. 9811 
where this statute is amended and that 
is in title I which contains proposed 
amendments to the Federal milk market- 
ing order program established under that 
act. 

The precedents are ample, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the principle that one individ- 
ual proposition may not be amended by 
another individual proposition even 
though the two belong to the same class. 
The classic example appears in volume 
VII of “Cannon’s Precedents” on page 
3001 holding that an amendment propos- 
ing to add wheat, corn, and other crops 
to a bill dealing with cotton futures is 
not germane. 

Another precedent clearly on this point 
is found in volume V, section 5832, of 
“Hinds’ Precedents,” holding that an 
amendment to include the gypsy moth 
in a provision dealing with the extermi- 
nation of the cotton boll weevil was not 
germane. 

Likewise it cannot be held that the 
gentleman’s amendment is an amend- 
ment of a general subject by a specific 
proposition of the same class. Under 
the rule this bill is being read by title. 
Title I deals only with dairy products, 
thus it is not dealing with a general 
subject; and the proposal to add a spe- 
cific proposition, eggs, is not in order. 

Finally, as later decisions of the rule 
have made clear, any amendment must 
be germane to the fundamental purpose 
of the bill. The proposed amendment 
clearly is not. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York wish to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. RESNICK. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that the purposes of my amend- 
ment are identical with the purposes of 
this bill, namely, to maintain farm in- 
come and stabilize prices. These points 
were already in the Record that I made 
in my speech of August 17 on page 20716. 
Furthermore, the amendment has the 
same purposes as the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act which title I of the 
bill would amend. It would be handled 
by a marketing order method which is 
set out for dairy products in this bill. 
Dairy and poultry are frequently con- 
sidered as the same class commodity and 
by reason of that fact they are set apart 
in a separate subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I believe, as the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOEL- 
son] put it yesterday, this bill deals with 
everything eatable and wearable and 
smokable and certainly this falls within 
the purview of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is 
ready torule. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Resnick] offers an amend- 
ment which is, in effect, a new additional 
title to the bill, H.R. 9811. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] makes 
& point of order against the amendment 
on the basis that it is not germane to the 
bill H.R. 9811. The new title which is 
offered in the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York has to do with lay- 
ing chickens and chicken table eggs. 
The Chair would like to observe that 
there are seven titles in this bill deal- 
ing with various agricultural commodi- 
ties. It would also like to observe that 
the new proposed title has to do with 
amending the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 together with the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. 
The first title of the bill, H.R. 9811, starts 
off with an amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. 
Furthermore, as has been stated, the bill 
proposes to maintain farm income, sta- 
bilize prices, and to afford, among other 
things, greater economic opportunity in 
rural areas. Obviously, the provision 
of the proposed new title would come 
within the purview of the titles of the bill 
and the point of order is overruled. 

The gentleman from New York is 
recognized for 5 minutes on his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RESNICK. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, during this debate one 
phrase that we have heard over and over 
again is “the gentleman is confused, or 
Iam sure the gentleman does not under- 
stand.” And while it is very true that a 
great deal of this farm legislation is con- 
fusing I hope to follow in the path of 
my distinguished colleague from Florida, 
Mr. MATTHEWS, and keep my discussion 
short and simple. As a matter of fact, 
I sincerely hope my distinguished col- 
league from Florida will support me on 
this amendment for perhaps he can do 
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for the boiled egg what he did for the 
boiled peanut. 

My amendment very simply will per- 
mit the commercial egg producers of the 
country to hold a referendum to decide 
whether or not they wish to enter into 
a marketing order. This type marketing 
order which has been successful in the 
dairy industry would, I believe, help pull 
the egg farmer from the brink of bank- 
ruptcy that he is now facing. 

Now I would like to point out that this 
is not new legislation. Marketing orders 
have been proposed for the egg industry 
for at least 10 years. I recall one excel- 
lent piece of legislation introduced by 
our late beloved colleague, Clem Miller, 
of California. 

Marketing orders have worked in other 
places and other products and have 
achieved notable success in the great 
State of California. 

Let us look at my amendment and see 
who is for it and who is against it. The 
administration is for it; the Department 
of Agriculture has issued a favorable re- 
port and urges its passage. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee, HARLAN HAGEN, 
of California, is for it as are most mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture. 
The National Farmers Union and the 
National Grange both are enthusiastic 
in their support of it as are about 30 
regional egg producer associations and 
so are thousands of egg farmers all over 
the United States who have written and 
wired me urging its passage. Now let us 
look and see who is against it. First, the 
American Farm Bureau is against it. 
But as we all know this is nothing new. 
The Farm Bureau is against everything 
except motherhood, and I am sure they 
would be against that too if the Federal 
Government had anything to do with it. 
But the group that is really dead set 
against the passage of this amendment 
is the feed and grain companies who are 
now running a new version of the com- 
pany store. 

I am sure many of us have heard or 
experienced the inequities of the com- 
pany-owned store where the employee 
or miner or the sharecropper could only 
buy his food and supplies from this store 
and everything would be on credit. He 
never saw any money no matter how 
hard he worked. He wound up further 
in hock to the company store and so it 
is with the feed company and the egg 
farmer. The price of feed continues to 
go up and the price of eggs continues to 
drop until one day the feed company 
says, “You are no longer a valued cus- 
tomer, you now belong to me and if you 
are a real good buy I will give you a con- 
tract to continue to produce eggs for 
us and from now on I will pay you so 
much per dozen eggs.” In other words, 
very simply a man who used to be an 
independent farmer—his own man— 
very shortly became a chattel of a giant 
corporation—a number on an IBM card. 

But even this is not enough to satisfy 
the hunger and greed of the feed com- 
panies. Long ago King Gillette discov- 
ered that he could not make very much 
money selling razors but that he could 
get very wealthy selling the razor blades 
and so today razors are sold at the cost 
of production or below but the razor 
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blade brings home the bacon. Feed com- 
panies are setting up giant egg factories; 
one in Mississippi has 1½ million birds. 
It would take only 200 of this type of fac- 
tory to supply the entire egg needs of 
America. The feed companies could 
not care less what the price of eggs is 
just as long as they have this captive 
market for their feed, and no matter 
how many independent egg producers go 
broke they continue to expand the egg 
factories and grab a bigger share of the 
market. Now many people call this the 
free enterprise system. These same peo- 
ple would describe the law of the jungle 
a free enterprise system—the survival of 
the fittest and to the victor belongs the 
spoils. The strong shall have no mercy 
on the weak and the large shall devour 
all that crosses its path regardless of size. 

Many of my colleagues who are not 
familiar with the agricultural economy 
and who have great faith in the law of 
supply and demand might say, “This is 
impossible, it could never happen.” But 
it has already happened to the broiler 
industry. This was an industry made up 
of thousands of independent family 
farmers. Within 5 short years 95 per- 
cent of the broilers produced in this 
country are being produced by 20 com- 
panies and over 50 percent of the pro- 
duction is in the hands of 3 giants, all 
feed companies. 

America was founded on the princi- 
ple that the weak shall have the protec- 
tion from the strong and greedy and 
the individual the protection of the 
State. This fundamental concept is the 
foundation of our entire body of anti- 
trust laws. It is interesting to note that 
where these antitrust laws are effective— 
mainly our industrial sectors, this sector 
has thrived—and where they haven't 
been effective in our agricultural sector, 
it has failed. 

Very often we in Congress are accused 
of pleading for special causes. Today 
I plead guilty to that charge, for my 
father was an egg farmer. To me these 
farmers are not statistics or IBM num- 
bers. They are my next door neighbors, 
people I grew up with, and so I know 
their problems for my family shared 
them. For one to lose his life savings 
is bad enough but these .continuing 
farm failures not only mean financial 
disaster but also mean that these people 
must leave the land that they have lived 
on. They are leaving a way of life and 
they are being forced to the alien en- 
vironment of the city and they are not 
prepared for city life either in skills or 
in temperament. 

As I pointed out earlier, this type of 
legislation has been around a long time. 
The hour is late. If this legislation is 
not passed this session we can forget 
about it because it will be too late. This 
is our last chance. As my able colleague 
from New York, Mr. O’Brien said in his 
stirring speech yesterday: “It is high 
time that this Congress considered farm 
problems from all of the States and all 
of the products.” For too long we have 
concerned ourselves with only a few 
groups and commodities and permitting 
disaster to overtake others. 

If our farm program has any validity 
at all and I believe it does, then we must 
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extend its benefits to those who need it. 
Again let me stress that this amend- 
ment is basically enabling legislation 
that will permit a referendum to be held 
so that the farmers themselves can de- 
cide whether or not they want to enter 
into a marketing order which will regu- 
late production to meet the demand and 
thus providing a suitable and reasonably 
profitable price for eggs. 

A vote for my amendment will be a 
vote for the small farmers of America 
who desperately need your help. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Res- 
NICK] has expired. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the honor 
of serving in this body for 13 years and 
during each Congress we have legislation 
proposed to solve the problems of agri- 
culture. 

I served through the Benson years and 
I suppose there was never a Secretary of 
Agriculture who was as vilified as Ezra 
Taft Benson in his attempts to do some- 
thing about an almost unsolvable 
problem. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I recall the 1960 
presidential campaign when the Demo- 
cratic candidate went around the coun- 
try promising the farmers of America 
100 percent of parity. He ridiculed the 
cost of running the Department of Agri- 
culture by the Republicans. He con- 
demned the flight of the farmers from 
the farm. But what has happened since, 
under 5 years of this Democrat admin- 
istration? The costs of running the De- 
partment of Agriculture are up, parity 
is down, and the number of family farms 
is going down faster than they ever 
have before. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not know the an- 
swer to this problem but I am convinced, 
after listening to the debate, that the 
proposal presented to us here today is 
not a solution. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call to 
your attention something else that we 
are going to have before us, the revisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
is going to affect agriculture. This is 
going to be another Government regula- 
tion with which the family farmer is 
going to have to live. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, just a year or 
so ago the bracero program was stopped. 
This has caused absolute havoc in many 
areas of agriculture, part of it included 
in my own district in Michigan. 

I received word from the pickle grow- 
ers in my district the other day that 
some of the recruited pickle pickers have 
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been looting some of the stores in the 
area, the crime rate in the area has 
gone up and it has been just an absolute 
mess. 

Mr. Chairman, one company reported 
that last year—by August 7, 1964—that 
they had picked over 200,000 bushels of 
pickles. By August 7 of this year, 1965, 
they had picked less than 31,000 bushels. 
This is a tremendous loss to the farmers 
of the area. 

Mr. Chairman, Willard Wirtz, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, promised the pickle 
farmers pickle pickers. If Willard Wirtz 
promised the pickle farmers pickle pick- 
ers, where are the pickle pickers that 
Willard Wirtz promised the pickle farm- 
ers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dow]. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, whatever 
one may say about pickles, I can say this, 
that the poultry men and the egg pro- 
ducers of New York State are in a pickle. 

Mr. Chairman, among the benefits in 
the omnibus farm bill for producers of 
many products, I see none for producers 
of eggs although they have suffered eco- 
nomic damage that borders on catastro- 
phe. 

The production of eggs in the United 
States is a big industry figuring at $1.8 
billion in 1963. In the past winter there 
was a drop in the price of table eggs on 
the order of 30 percent. No wonder that 
the number of egg producers are de- 
clining and the family farm in this in- 
dustry too is dwindling away. 

Notwithstanding the critical state of 
this valuable farm industry, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture did not see its 
way to purchase fowls for school lunch 
programs as a means of removing laying 
hens from production this year, although 
such purchase programs have been fol- 
lowed in other years when they were 
needed less. 

I represent a congressional district 
where the annual sales of poultry prod- 
ucts are 15 percent of the total for the 
State of New York. Three of the coun- 
ties that I represent are located in the 
heart of the “egg basket of New York,” 
but their problem is not limited to just 
these three counties in New York State. 
We hear the same story from Georgia, 
New Jersey, and Mississippi. Overpro- 
duction of eggs is passing all bounds due 
to the actions of large integrators who 
are in the feed business. They are will- 
ing to accept little or no profit on the 
sale of eggs in return for larger feed 
profits. These conditions are forc- 
ing family farmers to become slaves un- 
der contract to the large integrators. 
Prices are dictated and they are so low 
that individual farmers cannot meet the 
cost of production. While we are giving 
aid in the omnibus bill for practically 
every farm product you can name, let us 
include in it something to help the one 
product that has suffered the most. 

I ask that you support the amendment 
before you offered by my distinguished 
colleague from New York [Mr. RESNICK]. 

This amendment would give table egg 
producers an opportunity to decide for 
themselves by referendum whether a na- 
tional egg marketing order would be a 
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solution to their problems. Certainly 
the egg producers of this country, par- 
ticularly those small farmers who are 
faced with bankruptcy, who may be 
forced to leave the only means of liveli- 
hood which they have ever known, 
should have a voice in making this 
decision. 

This poultry amendment, unlike most 
titles in the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965, costs virtually nothing, just a few 
thousand dollars for a referendum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RESNICK] a few ques- 
tions. 

Is it true there are no mandatory con- 
trols of any kind under this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. RESNICK. That is correct. 

Mr. HOWARD. There must be a ref- 
erendum of a minimum of two-thirds of 
the poultry farmers in America before 
controls could be put into effect? 

Mr. RESNICK. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Then this amend- 
ment gives the poultry farmers of Amer- 
ica the right to vote on the future of 
their own industry. It seems to me that 
this is the American way, and I cannot 
see how anyone in this body could be op- 
posed to it. It has been stated that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.eEy] is not personally opposed to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from New Jersey and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RESNICK] 
for a moment to ask some questions 
along the lines which those two gentle- 
men discussed a moment ago. First, is 
there a provision that would require a 
referendum? 

Mr. RESNICK. That is correct. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Are there any pro- 
visions in the amendment to determine 
who is eligible and who is not eligible to 
vote in the referendum? 

Mr. RESNICK. Yes, there are. 

Mr. LANDRUM. What are they? 

Mr. RESNICK. It is two-thirds of the 
producers of a thousand birds or more, 
and 50 percent of the production. 

Mr. LANDRUM. A producer who has 
1,000 birds gets 1 vote? 

Mr. RESNICK. Yes. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If he has 2,000 birds, 
does he get 2 votes? 

Mr. RESNICK. No. It is the number 
of producers, and it is percentage of pro- 
duction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

This is a bill which is in the Subcom- 
mittee on Dairy and Poultry of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It is being con- 
sidered there, and has not been acted on. 
The Committee on Agriculture is trying 
to work out the bill. 

We have many titles in this bill and 
time is limited, and we are trying to have 
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substantial debate on them. To throw 
in something that is completely differ- 
ent from anything that is being con- 
sidered in the bill and no opportunity 
for careful consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I think is unwise. 
That is why I object to the gentleman 
from New York offering his amendment 
and taking our time. 

I notice the gentleman is in favor of 
cheap feed grain, and he wants to pro- 
tect his area’s production of eggs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. May, 
and Messrs. Dacuz, Don H. CLAUSEN, and 
Sxuerirz yielded their time to Mr. QUIE.) 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offered 
an amendment to this bill in an effort to 
increase the resale formula on feed 
grains in such a way it would not increase 
the price, because the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has plenty of PIK feed grain in 
each marketing year, and the resale 
formula of 100 percent would only apply 
to 1 year’s PIK grains. The gentleman 
from New York opposed that. Always 
he brings up the argument he is op- 
posed to any increase in feed costs. He 
could not even prove there was any in- 
crease in feed costs. Now he comes in 
with this amendment which is going to 
put controls over egg production and in- 
crease the price of eggs, and he favors 
holding down the price of feed grains. 
The result of that is to shift the produc- 
tion of poultry out of the Midwest, as we 
have seen it going on. That is what I 
am concerned about. This is especially 
harmful to an area which produces the 
greatest amount of feed grain. If this 
poultry amendment is adopted I see 
great detriment to the areas of the coun- 
try that have been producing the huge 
amounts of agricultural production. I 
think it is completely unwise in the rush 
of a few minutes to accept anything as 
far reaching as his bill. 

I have sheaves of telegrams from poul- 
try people all over this country in opposi- 
tion to this bill. They are worried about 
it. They would like to have a chance to 
have some influence on the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and have 
us work our will on it before it comes 
up here. Now to bring it out here with- 
out having a little opportunity to give 
it thorough consideration when we 
should be working on titles of this bill, 
I think is wrong. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr.DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
rise in opposition to the scrambled egg 
amendment. I would point out to the 
gentleman that perhaps based on the 
Supreme Court decision, this should be 
a one-chicken, one-vote proposition. I 
do not know what the referendum 
provides. 

Mr. RESNICK. I am glad the gentle- 
man seems to indicate that he is in favor 
of the one-man, one-vote principle. 

Mr. QUIE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. As I told the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Lanprum] the 
referendum provides that the people tak- 
ing part in it must represent 50 percent 
of the production or more and at least 
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6624 percent of the people involved in the 
business of producing eggs, so that the 
small producers and the large producers 
are covered. 

Mr. QUIE. I notice that the gentle- 
man did not answer the question of the 
gentleman from Georgia as to who ac- 
tually gets the vote in the referendum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OTTINGER]. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the excellent amend- 
ment offered by my distinguished col- 
league from New York and wish to con- 
gratulate him for the wonderful job he 
has done in support of the amendment. 
I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. RESNICK]. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
surprised at the gentleman from Minne- 
sota because one of his colleagues in- 
sisted that this amendment be read word 
for word and the gentleman should have 
understood the amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. I will tell the gentleman 
that I understand the amendment. 

Mr. RESNICK. I am glad you do. 
Then you should know that this protects 
the small producer and protects the large 
producer as well. This is not any new 
invention. Marketing orders have been 
in operation for years and years and they 
have worked very successfully. You were 
up here arguing for the dairying market- 
ing order; were you not? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I will be delighted 
to yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. If a person has a 25- 
acre cotton allotment and another per- 
son has a 25,000-acre cotton allotment, 
they each get one vote in the referen- 
dum; is that not correct? 

Mr. RESNICK. Of course, that is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the distinguished chairman of our 
poultry subcommittee, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, we had this bill before our com- 
mittee and it was given full considera- 
tion and extensive hearings. The prob- 
lem is that we have about two Democrats 
who are on the committee who cannot 
make up their minds about it. 

I might say this is a bipartisan bill. 
There are Republican authors of this bill. 
There were in the past and there are 
now. The gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THOMPSON] is the author of a com- 
panion bill. All this is to do is to make 
eggs eligible for marketing orders such 
as you have in the dairy program. 

I am sure there are many people here 
who are familiar with the operation of 
these dairy marketing orders and can 
draw a valid conclusion from compari- 
son. This order can be a national order 
which, in my opinion, is extremely un- 
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likely or it could be a regional order. 
But everybody admits that the egg in- 
dustry is sick and that something has to 
be done besides trying to persuade the 
Secretary of Agriculture to buy dried 
eggs from time to time at great cost to 
the Government. This would permit egg 
producers to vote on an area basis or 
nationally and enable them to ration- 
alize their production at no cost to the 
taxpayers in order that they might get 
a fair price in the marketplace for their 
product and stop this trend toward big- 
ger growth in the egg business invading 
the markets of the New Jersey and New 
York area and all these areas where they 
still have some small egg producers left. 
This is a small farm measure, believe me. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RESNICK. Would it not protect 
the consumer as well from these roller 
coaster rides in the price of eggs when 
they go from 45 cents a dozen one day 
to 75 cents a dozen the next day? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Certainly. 
When this egg production gets concen- 
trated into the hands of very few people, 
you know what is going to happen to the 
price of eggs. It will go up under 
monopoly control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, during 
the subcommittee hearings on the bill, 
it became apparent this would have the 
effect of establishing a new Federal fran- 
chise representing the right to produce 
eggs—a franchise with a monetary value. 
The question naturally came up as to 
whether or not this right to produce eggs 
could be bought and sold within this 
tight circle of authorized producers. The 
author of the bill had no answer to that 
very important question. Until questions 
like that are answered, this proposal 
should be left in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to make a few 
remarks about this. 

We have been hearing for 3 days about 
the farm products we already have under 
Government control. This is one farm 
product that is not under Government 
control. I can tell you that the over- 
whelming majority of the people in this 
industry do not want to come under Gov- 
ernment control. 

Someone mentioned a little while ago 
that the broiler business today is in the 
hands of big business. That may be 
true, but I will tell you that this brings 
chickens to the housewife cheaper than 
they have been in a long time. 

If the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. RESNICK] 
today is adopted, there is no telling what 
the housewife will have to pay for eggs. 

Any business has its ups and its downs. 
I will admit that this business has been 
dragging. It loses money at times, but 
it comes along and makes money later 
on. 
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I believe we will be in real trouble if 
this amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been receiving letters from producers and 
handlers in my district, and I find no 
support for this type of legislation. 

I might point out that if a producer 
must have 1,000 chickens, I can think of 
innumerable farmers in my district who 
would be without a vote, and probably 
would soon be out of production by vir- 
tue of this proposal. 

I might add that it was only yesterday 
the gentleman stood up and opposed a 
little protection for the farmers in my 
area relative to feedgrains, because he 
wanted to buy grain cheaper than pro- 
duction costs. He now comes in and 
admits that he wants to “jack up” the 
price of eggs with CCC cheap feed so 
that his people can have a special ad- 
vantage, which I believe is very unfair 
on his part. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Otson]. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the very ex- 
cellent amendment offered by my col- 
league from New York [Mr. RESNICK]. 
He made a very fine presentation, and 
he summed up better than I could ever 
do, in a very precise statement, the testi- 
mony we have heard in the committee 
on this subject. 

We are asking here for a right to vote, 
only for a right for the producers to 
vote. 

I have received many telegrams and 
communications in favor of this. I do 
not believe we need to argue about that, 
because all will have opportunity to cast 
their ballots, if we pass this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposition 
to this amendment. It is very unwise to 
act in this fashion and in this haste and 
rush on an amendment which will have 
such shocking effect on the egg-pro- 
ducing industry. As Members know, we 
only have a limited few minutes to con- 
sider this amendment. It has not been 
acted upon favorably by either the 
poultry subcommittee or the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. If this is so, 
where is the broad support for taking 
this action? I know that the egg pro- 
ducers in my area have not been asking 
that we take this action. In fact, I have 
had correspondence with large numbers 
of egg producers who are violently op- 
posed to this amendment. 

It is a fact that in order for marketing 
orders to be successful, there should be 
and must be broad producer support for 
the marketing order. This cooperation 
is essential if the order is to be enforced. 
I am not convinced that the broad sup- 
port of the egg-producing industry is be- 
hind this proposal. 

Also, we must realize that it is unwise 
to act so hurriedly that we do not have 
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time to ask questions or even to get the 
necessary answers to the many questions 
about this move. How many producers 
will be permitted to vote? Will a larger 
producer have more than one vote? 
What type marketing orders are con- 
templated? There are more. We need 
the time to consider them. I urge that 
you vote down this amendment. 

If we are to consider a proposal like 
this in the future, at least give the full 
Committee on Agriculture the opportu- 
nity to consider it fully, work out the de- 
tails and provide some answers to the 
questions and uncertainty that exist here 
today. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. This would probably 
be a good amendment, if adopted, on 
which to have a record vote. That is 
what we can do. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
I thank the gentlman for his contribu- 
tion. I certainly hope we can defeat this 
amendment and give the Committee on 
Agriculture an opportunity to discuss it 
in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Resnick]. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would point out again that this is simply 
an amendment which would give the 
farmers the right to vote. I cannot un- 
derstand why anybody would be opposed 
to it. 

The people who would not have the 
right to vote would be exempt from this 
order. 

This is not as if we were putting any- 
body into servitude. If the egg farmers 
of America say they do not want it, this 
will be laid to rest. 

I point out again that this proposal 
has been before the House, one way or 
another, for more than 10 years. 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. As he has stated, the amendment 
would amend title VII of H.R. 9811 to 
incorporate the provisions of H.R. 7481 
with certain technical changes recom- 
mended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R. 7481 and companion bills, one of 
which—H.R.7647—I am a sponsor, were 
thoroughly examined in recent hearings 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Dairy 
and Poultry, chaired by our distin- 
guished colleague from California. It 
is my understanding there is substantial 
support on the subcommittee for this 
legislation. Its object is to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set in motion 
procedures for a producer referendum on 
a nationwide marketing order for shell 
eggs and related items. 
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Mr. Chairman, during the hearings of 
which I have made mention, I placed 
before the subcommittee statistics 
setting forth the status of the poultry 
industry in New Jersey. Those statistics 
tell an alarming story. Cash receipts 
from the sale of eggs have declined 40 
percent in my State from 1956 through 
1963. Those receipts dropped an addi- 
tional 14 percent in calendar 1964 alone. 

Last spring, the subcommittee held 
hearings on the plight of the poultry 
industry and, more specifically, the cause 
of the worsening price situation. I think 
it fair to say that testimony from wit- 
nesses from all sections of the country 
told the same story—rapidly declining 
prices and increasing concentration of 
production in fewer and fewer hands. 
Gentlemen, this is not, I assure you, a 
shakeout of the inefficient producers. 
That occurred in my State in the mid- 
fifties. The producers being forced from 
the industry today are efficient farmers 
who have at great cost adopted modern 
production methods. They are being 
forced to the wall by a collapse of the 
industry’s price structure. This col- 
lapse, as testified to by witness after 
witness, is due to uncontrolled produc- 
tion. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York would give our 
poultry farmers the opportunity to vote 
for production controls promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. No mar- 
keting order could go into effect unless 
approved by a two-thirds vote of those 
producers eligible and voting. Mr. 
Chairman, the poultry farmers of my 
State have asked me for an opportunity 
to vote to save their livelihoods. As I 
stated in my testimony before the sub- 
committee—our national policy is to 
preserve the family-size farm. If we 
really mean what we say, we should ap- 
prove this amendment and give our 
poultry farmers the opportunity to vote 
for a marketing order that will end the 
destructive price trend that is sending 
them down the road to ruin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaceE). 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity first to con- 
gratulate my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Resnick] on doing a splendid job. 
But in frankness, I must say that it seems 
to me that his success if it should be 
ratified by the House would be disruptive 
of all proper legislative procedure, 

I have no objection to marketing 
orders. I think regional orders are a 
good thing, and there is a terrible need 
for some reform in the egg industry. 

But I do not believe that any com- 
mittee of this House could properly 
function if Members were going to intro- 
duce bills, refer them to committees, have 
them referred to subcommittees, and 
then, before any action is completed, 
bring them out on the floor of the House 
and tie them onto another bill. I just 
do not like the procedure. I think it is 
dangerous and I hope this House will not 
endorse it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. COOLEY]. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say that this subcommittee 
headed by Hartan Hacen of California, 
has conducted hearings and they are pre- 
pared to report to the full committee on 
this subject. We have not yet received 
the report but I can assure the author 
of this amendment that when that sub- 
committee is ready to report we will, as 
soon as circumstances permit, receive 
the report and we will not delay it unduly. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question occurs 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. RESNICK]. 

The question was taken and on a di- 
vision [demanded by Mr. ROSENTHAL] 
there were, ayes 107, noes 128. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chairman 
appointed as tellers Mr. RESNICK and Mr. 
Poace. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 110, 
noes 137. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, BELCHER 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BELCHER: on 
page 54, line 25, insert the following: 

“Sec. 706. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary, upon the request 
of any agency of any State charged with the 
administration of the public lands of the 
State, may permit the transfer of acreage 
allotments or feed grain bases together with 
relevant production histories which have 
been determined pursuant to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, or sec- 
tion 16 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, from any farm 
composed of public lands to any other 
farm or farms in the same county com- 
posed of public lands: Provided, That as a 
condition for the transfer of any allotment or 
base an acreage equal to or greater than the 
allotment or base transferred prior to adjust- 
ment, if any, shall be devoted to and main- 
tained in permanent vegetative cover on the 
farm from which the transfer is made. The 
Secretary shall prescribe regulations which 
he deems necessary for the administration of 
this section, which may provide for adjusting 
downward the size of the allotment or base 
transferred if the farm to which the allot- 
ment or base is transferred normally has a 
higher yield per acre for the commodity for 
which the allotment or base is determined, 
for reasonable limitations on the size of the 
resulting allotments and bases on farms to 
which transfers are made, taking into ac- 
count the size of the allotments and bases 
on farms of similar size in the community, 
and for retransferring allotments or bases and 
relevant histories if the conditions of the 
transfer are not fulfilled.” 


Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, after this 
bill, H.R. 9811, was reported by the com- 
mittee the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. BELCHER], the author of the pend- 
ing amendment, called this situation to 
our attention. 

The amendment which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
was considered in our full Committee on 
Agriculture and I told the gentleman 
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that I would accept the amendment 
when he offered it here on the floor. I 
am quite certain that I reflect the views 
of all the members of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lars: On page 
54, line 25, insert the following: 

“Sec. 706. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the provisions of titles II, III, 
IV, and V of this Act shall not be operative 
with respect to the 1968 and subsequent 
crops.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Yates amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto, and on amendments to 
title VII close at 5 minutes to 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, this 
leaves less than 10 minutes, and it seems 
to me anything involving this major 
problem we have before us should have 
more time allotted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this title and all amendments thereto 
close not later than 7:10. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this title and all 
a thereto close not later than 

10. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been many Member friends of mine 
who have come to me and asked me not 
to offer the amendment. They said it 
is not in the best interests of agricul- 
ture. I told them what I now tell the 
House: that I am in favor of a pros- 
perous agriculture, that I am one who 
believes that the prosperity of our cities 
cannot be separated from the prosperity 
of rural America. I feel that the farm- 
ers are entitled to have a fair return on 
their investment and their endless hours 
of labor. 

That is why I am going to vote for this 
bill. I will vote for the bill whether my 
amendment is accepted or whether it is 
not. There are a number of reasons for 
my viewpoint. I shall discuss only one 
now. Ina memorandum I have received 
from the Library of Congress, it is stated: 

At best, it appears probable that H.R. 9811 
will only slightly decrease either Govern- 
ment stocks or Government costs. And, at 
best it appears probable that farm income 


will only be maintained at approximately 
current levels. 
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But it says this further: “However, 
most alternatives to the programs au- 
thorized.” 

That is, the alternatives authorized to 
the titles in the bill if adopted at this 
time would either lower farm income or 
increase Government costs.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do not want al- 
ternatives which have been proposed to 
this bill because I do favor a prosperous 
agriculture and that is why I am voting 
for this bill. 

The purpose of my amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, is simple. This is one of the 
most controversial bills that this Con- 
gress will consider. Is it too much to 
ask that the next Congress be given an 
opportunity to examine whether or not 
this bill, which many Members in the 
House consider has been altered sub- 
stantially as a result of amendments that 
have been accepted, should be reviewed 
by the Congress after 2 years of operat- 
ing experience, to see whether or not 
the costs are beyond a reasonable 
amount; and to see whether or not the 
goals that were devoutly desired by 
those who proposed this bill have been 
achieved? 

We have been told on occasion—we 
have been told on many occasions that 
farm bills will achieve certain results and 
we have found over the next year or two 
after the conclusion or the operation of 
the programs that the things that were 
desired were not achieved. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that the only 
question involved in my amendment is 
this—do you believe that the Committee 
on Agriculture and the Congress should 
engage in a searching and probing ex- 
amination of this farm bill 2 years from 
the present time; or should the next 
Congress be allowed not to review a farm 
bill—of course, it can review it, I am told, 
at any time—it has a continuing super- 
vision—but not to go into the question 
with the thoroughness and with great 
objectivity such as is the case when a 
bill is on the verge of expiring. 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated before, 
I will be much more comfortable if I am 
able to vote for a 2-year bill. I know 
many Members of the House have told me 
that they too would favor a 2-year bill 
because they wanted to have a good farm 
bill. For all these reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, I urge the acceptance of my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the motion 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CooLtey] was agreed to on limiting 
time for debate, the Chair observed those 
Members who were on their feet indi- 
cating a desire to be recognized. 

Without objection, the Chair will di- 
Maes the time equally among those Mem- 

Ts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma, the 
majority leader [Mr. ALBERT]. 

(By unanimous consent, and at their 
request, the time allotted to Mr. Cooł xx, 
Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. BOLLING, Mr. CALLAN, 
Mr. STALBAUM, and Mr. Casey was grant- 
ed to Mr. ALBERT.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the major bills which this great 
session of the Congress will consider this 
year. 
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This is a top priority bill, like the 
health care bill, the education bill, and 
other significant measures that we have 
considered; its enactment will make the 
record of this Congress even more com- 
prehensive and impressive than it has 
been up to now. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill should be a 4- 
year bill. My good friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois, has stated that the ad- 
ministration recommended a 2-year bill. 
sian administration favors a 4-year 

It is true—and the gentleman cor- 
rectly cited this fact—that in originally 
proposing this legislation the President 
asked for a 2-year bill. Since the study 
of the legislation and its further devel- 
opment in the committee, the adminis- 
tration has recognized that 4 years are 
necessary for the bill to bring about 
continued success in agriculture and this 
has become the administration’s position. 

In this instance the committee has im- 
proved the administration’s origina] pro- 
posal, just as the great Committee on 
Ways and Means improved the proposal 
advocated by the administration in the 
field of health care. 

My good friend from Illinois has said 
that we have been talking about achiev- 
ing goals. What other country in the 
world has a surplus of all of the impor- 
tant things that its people need to eat? 
What farmers of what other country in 
the world are feeding their people at 
prices they can afford to pay and in addi- 
tion are feeding hungry people through- 
out the world? American programs and 
American agriculture have attained their 
goals. They have given Americans an 
abundance of food and fiber at reason- 
able prices. They have made us the best 
fed people on earth. 

Mr. Chairman, the wheat and feed 
grains programs have been successful. 
The wool program has been successful. 
It was originally proposed for a 5-year 
extension, but was reduced to 4 years to 
make it conform with the rest of the 
bill. 


We need to get our cotton production 
in better balance. It will take 4 years to 
reduce our surpluses down to an ade- 
quate carryover. 

We have the land retirement provi- 
sions in this bill. If I remember cor- 
rectly, we defeated an amendment to 
restrict those provisions. Four years will 
give us a better opportunity to put into 
effect the land retirement provisions 
which are contained in this bill, to bring 
agricultural production into more favor- 
able balance with demand. 

Firmly based long-term planning and 
programs are of particular importance 
in agriculture. If there has been a fault 
in previous bills, the fault has been that 
neither the farmer nor the Secretary 
knew whether he could carry on a con- 
tinued program over a period of years 
long enough to make certain that it 
would work. That is important to the 
individual producer. It is important to 
all segments of agriculture. It is impor- 
tant to the administering of the Govern- 
ment’s farm programs. 

A good farmer plans his operation for 
years in advance. He must arrange his 
credit, buy his equipment, plan for his 
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yearly inputs and work out the use of 
his land, including rotation programs, 
ranging for as long as 7 years. 

The most frequent complaint received 
today about our commodity programs is 
that they are changed so frequently that 
the farmer does not know how to plan. 
Again and again he is heard to complain 
that rules, procedures and regulations 
are no sooner worked out than along 
comes another set. This is disconcern- 
ing, inefficient, and frustrating. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk 
yielded his time to Mr. ALBERT.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, a mini- 
mum of 4 years is needed for this pur- 
pose. Two years is simply not enough 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an opportunity 
for the great 89th Congress to plant seeds 
of progress and achievement in still an- 
other sector of the American life—yet 
the passage of this bill is in the interests 
not just of American agriculture but of 
all America. We will serve our farmers 
and our country by voting down this 
amendment and by voting up this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time only to point 
out that if the bill is recommitted we 
will not be without farm programs. 
There are permanent programs for cot- 
ton, feed grains and wheat, and several 
other commodities which will continue. 

Members have heard how good these 
programs are and how well they have 
worked. They will not be off the books. 

The only program which will expire is 
the wool program, about which there is 
very little controversy, and I am sure 
it could be extended by separate legisla- 
tion. 

So if you find yourselves, as I do, per- 
haps favoring certain sections and not 
favoring others, then vote to recommit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
begin by stating my great appreciation 
for the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Illinois in saying that he would 
support this bill, regardless of the out- 
come of his amendment. He is a gentle- 
man who has shown a conscientious in- 
terest. in the welfare of rurai districts 
throughout his service in the House and 
he must be complimented on that as I 
wish to do now. 

However, I feel strongly that this 
amendment of his would be a serious 
mistake. As the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. ALBERT] pointed out, the sta- 
bility of these programs is threatened by 
this amendment. The constant com- 
plaint of farmers is that they have no 
time to plan these programs. In my 
area we raise one major crop every 2 
years, which means that the bill will be 
reduced to a one-crop bill if this amend- 
ment passes. Our ability to trade inter- 
Nationally will be crippled. Interna- 
tional negotiations are now underway to 
extend our export program. The U.S. 
position in these negotiations would be 
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adversely affected if this amendment is 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this omnibus farm legis- 
lation. I do so with some reluctance, 
because I am interested in the dairy sec- 
tion of this bill, title I, and I would be 
prepared to support the dairy section if 
it were offered by itself. It was in fact 
my hope that perhaps I could have found 
some parliamentary device that would 
have given us an opportunity to vote 
title I up or down by itself, without it 
being tied in with feed grains, wheat, 
cotton and wool. But under the rules of 
the House there is no way to do this, ex- 
cept through the motion to recommit. 
Under the rules that motion must come 
from the minority side of the aisle and 
after conferring with the minority lead- 
er, Mr. Forp, I understand that the re- 
commital motion will be a simple one, 
without any instructions. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. Chairman, 
that the omnibus approach being used 
for this farm bill is a very bad procedure 
and a very bad way to legislate. Ap- 
parently the rationale is that if you put 
into a single bill enough separate items 
that this or that particular group might 
favor, you will be able to build up enough 
total votes to push through several other 
measures which a lot of other people do 
not favor and which might well never 
survive on their own. You just never get 
a chance this way to vote on the in- 
dividual items by themselves, on their 
own merits. 

This presents the individual member, 
especially one like myself, who has the 
honor of representing a substantial farm 
constituency, with a difficult dilemma in 
casting his vote. If there is one feature 
in the bill which he favors, and which 
he would like to vote for, he cannot do so 
unless he also is willing to vote for a 
number of other features which he does 
not favor and which may be opposed by 
a large majority of his constituents. On 
the other hand, if the Member opposes 
those features which his constituents 
oppose and wants to vote against them, 
he cannot do so without also casting a 
vote against some other feature which 
he and his constituents may actually 
favor. Either way you find yourself in 
an unpleasant bind. So you vote for 
what you disapprove in order to obtain 
something which you approve of, or do 
you vote against what you and your peo- 
ple favor in order to try to block other 
legislation of which you and your con- 
stituents strongly disapprove? 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the dairy sec- 
tion as I have said. It is the so-called 
two-price plan or the class I base plan 
for dairy farmers. I have in fact intro- 
duced this legislation myself in the pre- 
vious Congress. It has substantial sup- 
port from the farmers of my district, 
although not, of course, their unanimous 
support. It has support from the peo- 
ple of my district who indicated in a 
recent questionnaire that they favored 
this title I approach by a margin of 
2 tol. 
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I am frank to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I did not feel quite as strongly as I did 
2 years ago that this class I base plan will 
meet all the problems which the dairy 
farmers in my district are facing. There 
are many things it would not do, I am 
afraid it may not bring about enough 
of an increase in the price of milk, for 
example, to make up for the heavily 
increased costs of production which up- 
state New York dairy farmers have in- 
curred as a result of another year of 
bruising drought. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Chairman, it should be pointed out that 
this title I plan is permissive legislation 
only. It cannot be enacted in any milk 
marketing order unless two-thirds of 
the dairy farmers approve. And in that 
referendum, I might also point out, the 
individual dairy farmers vote as individ- 
uals without any bloc voting and without 
running the risk that occurs in every 
other marketing order referendum that 
a negative vote will mean an end to the 
milk marketing order itself. 

This is an eminently fair approach, as 
outlined in title I. Many people favor 
the class I base plan. Many cooperatives 
support it. The late Owen D. Young, 
former chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Co., proposed a similar 
plan for the relief of the dairy farmer 
back in the 1940’s. If the dairy farmers 
want to try this plan out, then surely I 
believe they ought to have a chance to 
enact it, in a fair and free referendum. 
That is why I would strongly favor the 
enactment of title I. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I cannot support 
title I under this omnibus approach 
which now confronts us in this House 
without also voting for the wheat pro- 
gram, contained in title V of the bill, 
and the cotton program, contained in 
title IV. I am strongly opposed to both 
of these programs. I believe they would 
have a bad effect on the farmers in my 
district. What is more, they are strongly 
opposed by the people of my district. 
Take the wheat program, for example. 
My district, by the way, grows a lot of 
wheat, especially in the western end, in 
Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario, and Yates 
Counties. Yet in the same recent ques- 
tionnaire I sent out to my district my 
people indicated that they opposed the 
wheat certificate program—with or with- 
out the so-called bread tax—by a mar- 
gin of 3 to 1. In fact, my farmers voted 
against this same basic approach to 
wheat by a margin of some 70 percent 
in the referendum held back in 1963. In 
spite of all the wheat farmers who live 
in my district, I do not believe that more 
than a handful have indicated their sup- 
port for the wheat program in this bill 
and literally hundreds have urged me 
to vote against it. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, after careful 
consideration of all the factors involved, 
I have come to the conclusion that I 
cannot in good conscience support this 
bill. I cannot impose a wheat program 
on my people that they so strongly op- 
pose merely because I am to give 
them an opportunity to vote for a dairy 
plan that they have indicated they might 
favor. And more than that, I am 
strongly opposed to this omnibus ap- 
proach. I would like to see the com- 
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mittee reconsider this bill, and bring it 
out separately, so that it can be con- 
sidered separately. In that case I 
would support the dairy section strongly. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I shall sup- 
port the motion to recommit. If that 
fails, I shall reluctantly vote against the 
omnibus bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this an amend- 
ment to the amendment? 

Mr. MICHEL. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amend- 
ment pending. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to indicate my support for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, but I want it clearly un- 
derstood that regardless of whether or 
not that amendment prevails I intend to 
vote against the bill. It seems to me that 
ever since the end of World War II, we 
have had one patchwork job after an- 
other in trying to resolve the problems 
of American agriculture from a legisla- 
tive point of view. As our problems 
mounted over the years we have been 
sticking our finger in the dike here and 
then there trying to stop the ever- 
increasing leaks in the dike. In every 
case we have failed to solve the real, the 
basic, problem. This 54-page bill will, 
under no circumstances, really attack or 
solve the problems facing American agri- 
culture. At the very most this legislation 
should be for a 2-year period. The 
amendment if approved will permit the 
next Congress to examine the problems 
and remedy many of the errors the House 
may make if this bill is approved later 
today. To help retain legislative control 
I support the amendment but urge de- 
feat of the bill in the final decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
RONCALIO]. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and in 
support of the 4-year program. I be- 
lieve 4 years is a minimum time required 
for any successful program and I think 
there are 435 persons in the Nation who 
ought to know 2 years is not enough time 
for much of anything. 

I thank you and yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Topp]. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, I reiterate 
my support for the Yates amendment. I 
think it is an intelligent approach and 
hope the bill can be rewritten in the next 
session of Congress. The debate that has 
taken place at this session has indicated 
that there are many serious loopholes in 
the present legislation and I would like 
to see a more constructive approach taken 
to the problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
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amendment, out of concern for the 
farmers who need at least a minimum of 
4 years to be able to plan their farming 
ahead. We can certainly make amend- 
ments to improve the act as we go along 
during the 4-year period. I would think 
out of concern for our farm program, and 
so that we are not thrown into this every 
year with the great confusion of trying 
to renew the program each year, we 
should vote against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnestota 
[Mr. OLSON]. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to remind my colleagues 
that the House Committee on Agriculture 
has put in 7 months on this bill. Mem- 
bers have voted on bills in this House 
that were as involved and that had 
less committee consideration. We have 
worked hard. We have done a good job. 
To ask us to do it all over again in 2 years 
I do not think is going to be of any special 
avail. I hope very much you will vote 
down this amendment and support the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, for the 
last 19 years and more, despite all the so- 
called farm bills that have been passed, 
the farmers of this Nation have failed 
to obtain justice and their reasonable 
share of the national income. If this 
farm bill fails as badly as have those that 
were passed previously I want the op- 
portunity within 2 years and not 4 years 
to do something about it. I would fur- 
ther say to some of you that there might 
be another “14(b)” repeal bill lurking 
around somewhere that would be subject 
to trading as was this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
COLLIER]. 0 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment which I 
had planned to offer myself until I 
learned that my colleague from Illinois 
was offering it. I am not as enamored 
as the distinguished majority leader at 
the prospects of this legislation being any 
more successful in solving the farm 
problem of the country than past farm 
programs. It just seems to me that we 
should look this whole matter over again 
within 2 years in view of the rapid 
changes in every segment of our econ- 
omy. I believe this amendment should 
be adopted as a matter of good sense 
and sound judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Yates) there 
were—ayes 93, noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: On 
page 50, after the period on line 25, add the 
following: “The total adjustment payments 
made by the Secretary under this title with 
respect to any one year shall not exceed 20 
per centum of the fair market value of the 
farm.” 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day I offered somewhat of a similar 
amendment to the feed grains title of 
this bill and was defeated. 

Earlier this afternoon, I was beaten 
down on my motion to strike the so- 
called snap back clause so now you have 
foreclosed yourself from limiting pay- 
ments in the cotton section for the life 
of this legislation. 

I suspect that if I had control of the 
motion to recommit this bill with a $100,- 
000 limitation on the entire package I 
might get some surprising support. 

The truth is there will be payments 
under the cotton title of this bill that 
will be 5 or even 10 times this amount. 
Just you wait and see. 

These fantastic direct payments are 
money in the bank for the big corporate 
operator—yes, the doctors, lawyers, pro- 
fessionals, and businessmen. 

Some time ago the Lawyers Weekly Re- 
port entitled “What’s Happening in 
Washington” and published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., June 7, 1965, came across my 
desk and what do you think it says to 
the lawyers in an item captioned “A 
War on Farm Poverty“? 

It says: 

The administration’s 1965 farm bill seeks 
to give the farmer more chances to make 
money. 

As for land, the administration wants to 
sign 5- to 10-year contracts with farmers 
to divert croplands to water, wildlife, or 
forest conservation, and for open spaces and 
recreation 


Then, Mr. Chairman, in italics there 
is a significant note which says: 

For those considering retirement or invest- 
ment in a farm, this last provision would 
mean income from the land without having 
to sell or farm it. 


And further, Mr. Chairman, a sug- 
gestion which reads: 
Keep in touch with your Senators or Con- 


gressman to follow the course of this legis- 
lation. 


As I have said time and again, this bill 
is tailor made for the big operator and 
ignores the small farmer altogether. I 
just want to make sure that in this new 
cropland adjustment title we hold some 
checkrein on it and do not permit out- 
landish payments that would exceed in 
any one year 20 percent of the reason- 
able market value of the farm. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 54, line 25, insert the following: 

“Sec. 707. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total amount of payments 
made by the Secretary to any producer or 
producers on any farm under the provisions 
of titles II, III, IV, V and VI of this act 
shall not exceed $25,000 in calendar year 1966 
or in any calendar year thereafter. In the 
case of any producer or producers owning, 
operating, or controlling more than one 
farm, the limitations set forth in the pre- 
ceding sentences shall apply to such pro- 
ducer or producers. For the purpose of this 
section the term ‘producer’ shall mean an 
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company, corporation, association, trust, 


estate, or other legal entity, or a State, polit- 
ical subdivision of a State, or any agency 
thereof and the term ‘payments’ shall in- 
clude price support payments, diversion pay- 
ments, incentive payments, rental payments, 
and the value of both domestic and export 
wheat marketing certificates.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FINDLEY) 
there were—ayes 59, and noes 144. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, not- 
withstanding the fact that this proposed 
amendment was declared not germane 
to this bill, I want the bill printed in 
the Recorp as I will introduce it as a 
separate bill. 

Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of section 1421 and 1423 of this title, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall administer 
the price support program for tobacco 
uniformly between the several States, 
and shall not deny price support to to- 
bacco offered for sale in any marketable 
form by an eligible producer, when mar- 
keting quotas are in effect, because of the 
geographical location of the place of pro- 
duction or marketing; nor shall he vary 
the support level of tobacco between the 
various States whether with reference to 
production or marketing; nor shall he 
require different marketing practices be- 
tween the several States as a condition 
of eligibility for price support; nor shall 
he vary price support between the States 
on the basis of State of residence of the 
producer, historical patterns of market- 
ing, or traditional mode or method of 
preparation of tobacco for marketing. 

Also, I would like the Rrecorp to show 
that I associate myself with the amend- 
ment that was adopted which was offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
O'NEAL] on cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr, Chairman, first, 
I want to commend the leadership for 
giving this body an opportunity to work 
its will upon this bill. You will recall 
that last year the farm bill was brought 
up under a “gag” rule that limited debate 
to 1 hour and forbid the right to offer 
amendments. It was presented to us 
on a “take it or leave it“ basis. For this 
and many other reasons which I will not 
elaborate upon at this time, I chose to 
“leave it.” 

I for one believe that every Member 
should have the right to debate and 
submit amendments he deems advisable 
on all legislation. 

I shall support this bill, but I would 
be remiss if I did not say that I do so 
with considerable misgivings. Insofar as 
the wheat provision is concerned, this 
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bill does nothing to get at the real prob- 
lem. All we do is to admit our failure 
and postpone the day of reckoning. If 
I thought for a moment that my vote 
would result in the defeat of this meas- 
ure and that this body would then face 
up to its responsibility and come forth 
with a proposal that would give the 
farmers of this country a real choice—I 
would do so. Last year, I was convinced 
that the defeat of the farm bill would 
force immediate action on the part of 
the administration—but this is another 
year—this is not an election year. This 
administration which looks to the cities 
and urban centers for its support could 
care less for the farmer. Not until the 
administration ceases using the farmer 
as a pawn in this international chess 
game of world politics—not until we 
cease making the farmers of this country 
the residual supplier of food and fiber, 
while our so-called allies go on their 
merry way—will we start down the road 
toward getting the Government off the 
farm and return to the farmer the right 
to manage his own operation, 

Day by day I am becoming more con- 
vinced that the interests of the farmer 
would be best served by getting out of 
the International Wheat Agreements 
and GATT. I for one am getting fed up 
with our so-called allies who pay “lip- 
service” to the fight against communism 
but have no scruples when a “fast buck” 
can be made through trade with Com- 
munist countries. Either we are in this 
fight together or we are not. And it is 
time that we start doing a little “straight 
from the shoulder” talking. 

I regret that this body did not sup- 
port the Dole-Skubitz amendment which 
would forbid the CCC from selling its 
stock for less than 115 percent of the 
support price. I am hopeful that the 
other body will assert its independence 
and pass a similar amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be well to ask, 
“What happens to the farmer if this bill 
is defeated?” What happens to the 
farmer to whom we pay so much “lip- 
service“? 

I fear that the alternative that wheat 
farmers face in the event the present 
wheat program is not extended is less de- 
sirable than its continuation under H.R. 
9811. 

If H.R. 9811 is defeated, the perma- 
nent wheat law sets up a referendum 
choice for the Nation’s wheat farmers. 
The choice they would have would be 
basically the same choice they had 2 
years ago when the referendum failed. 
The choice would be between strict con- 
trols under a certificate plan or price 
support at $1.28—only 50 percent of 
parity—to those farmers who might 
comply with their acreage allotments. 
Thus, the choice would again be tight 
controls or very low wheat prices for all 
wheat farmers. 

An important point to remember too 
is that whichever way the referendum 
might go, all wheat farmers would be 
bound by that decision. There would 
be no individual choice left. 

Thus, to my way of thinking, the ex- 
tension of the present program as em- 
bodied in this bill is preferable to the 
situation which would confront all wheat 
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farmers if it were defeated. These rea- 
sons come to mind: 

First. H.R. 9811 provides domestic 
support at $2.50 per bushel through cer- 
tificates and Government payments. 
The permanent wheat law provides a 
maximum domestic support of $2.31 and 
then only, as part of a strict control pro- 
gram. 

Second. H.R. 9811 would allow each in- 
dividual farmer to decide whether he 
wanted to be a complier or not. The 
permanent wheat law would bind all 
* farmers to the will of the major- 

y. 

Third. The time is late for winter 
wheat farmers to plant their 1966 crop. 
If we wait until 30 days after Congress 
adjourns before holding a wheat refer- 
endum, it could be Thanksgiving or per- 
haps Christmas time, and snow would be 
on the ground. Obviously the uncer- 
tainty of the outcome would leave wheat 
farmers in a most difficult position. 

Fourth. Should the other body ap- 
prove an amendment similar to the Dole- 
Skubitz amendment, it would improve 
market prices to both complying and 
noncomplying wheat farmers in 1966 and 
the next 3 years. This increase to 115 
percent of the support price would be an 
improvement over the 105-percent re- 
lease price in the permanent wheat law. 
Expressed another way, this amendment 
means about a dime or more per bushel 
to every wheat farmer. 

Fifth. Another factor is that the An- 
fuso amendment is suspended for an- 
other 4 years by H.R. 9811. Under the 
permanent wheat law, it would again be 
in effect next year. 

The proposed cropland adjustment 
program will offer a semblance of relief 
to the farmer. 

The proposed cropland adjustment 
program has a broad and long-term sig- 
nificance for farm and nonfarm people. 
It faces up to the fact that the United 
States has millions of cropland acres 
that at present are not needed for food 
production. This program would pro- 
vide for a needed use of up to 40 million 
acres of this surplus cropland. 

The cropland adjustment program 
would supplement—not replace—the an- 
nual commodity programs, especially 
those for feed grains and wheat. A por- 
tion of the acreage now diverted under 
these programs would begin to go under 
a new long-term crop adjustment pro- 
gram, and over a period of years this 
would increase. 

The program would help some farm- 
ers to remain on the farm while helping 
reduce unneeded crops and improving 
their level of living by off-farm employ- 
ment. It would help older farmers grad- 
ually retire from farming. Disabled 
farmers, widows, and others not able to 
do heavy work would be helped to get 
out of active farming and still have an 
income in return for needed cropland 
adjustment. 

To protect the local economy, the law 
would provide for restricting the total 
acreage diverted in any one county. 
This would avoid severe harm to a 
county’s farm base, as sometimes hap- 
pened in the early days of the conser- 
vation reserve. 
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In closing may I say I have received 
hundreds of letters from farmers in my 
district, both for and against the wheat 
program. One farmer pretty well stated 
the case for those who favor the bill 
when he said “This bill stinks, Joe, but 
I'm afraid if this bill is defeated, this 
administration will let the farmer stew 
in his juice. If my advice is worth a 
damn, vote for it, but hold your nose.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, in 
considering H.R. 9811, the omnibus farm 
bill, which is strongly supported by Presi- 
dent Johnson’s administration, I have 
tried to keep in mind not only the in- 
terests of my district and my State, but 
the interests of the Nation as a whole. I 
have done so because I feel very deeply 
that the well-being of all parts of our Na- 
tion is closely interdependent. No geo- 
graphic section, no population group— 
however well off it is—can permanently 
build its prosperity unconcerned with 
the impoverished of any other sec- 
tion or group. Nor should it try to do 
so. If our society is to be a great one, 
we cannot permit the existence of pockets 
of poverty anywhere, for these pockets 
will only depress conditions throughout 
the entire country. 

There is always a temptation to legis- 
late solely in the direct interests of one’s 
own constituency. In many ways, that 
is the easy thing to do. However, many 
of the Members of this Congress from 
farm areas have resisted that tempta- 
tion, and they have helped to make pos- 
sible the most constructive legislative 
record in many years, including several 
major bills of primary interest to urban 
areas. Members from urban districts 
should likewise consider the entire na- 
tional interest. 

We must also be mindful of the dan- 
gers that the plight of the farmers holds 
for our economy. Every depression and 
every recession in recent years has been 
farm led and farm fed. Poor economic 
conditions on the farms have too often 
spread to the cities and the suburbs. 
These conditions must be prevented, and 
governmental action is necessary to pre- 
vent the collapse of the agricultural sec- 
tor of the Nation’s economy. 

Farmers have not been sharing fully 
in the growing prosperity of the Nation. 
Farm families have not enjoyed the same 
rise in standard of living that has char- 
acterized the urban and suburban 
groups. The agriculture programs of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
have helped to correct this trend. Ex- 
pected farm income for this year is at the 
highest level since the Korean war. But 
farm debts have increased by 50 percent 
since 1960 alone. 

If the Government were to withdraw 
entirely from the farm economy, as some 
have suggested, farm income would drop 
staggeringly, perhaps by as much as 50 
percent, while overproduction would be 
aggravated. 

The alternative can be found in the 
omnibus program before us. It is nota 
final solution by any means, but it is on 
the whole a good bill. I base this conclu- 
sion, not only on my own study, but on 
the judgment of many of my colleagues 
from rural areas whose views I respect. 
The bill will support the prices that 
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farmers who cooperate with the various 
programs will receive for their produc- 
tion of wheat, cotton, feed grains, wool, 
and dairy products, while it will 
make possible further decreases in 
the stock of Government-owned 
surpluses. It will continue, and 
increase, the program of acreage re- 
tirement, taking unneeded acreage out of 
production and conserving it for vital 
use by later generations. 

We have heard much about a bread 
tax in this bill. The bill reported by the 
committee raises the price the farmer 
receives for a bushel of wheat to be con- 
sumed in this country from $2 to $2.50. 
In its original form, the bill would have 
caused the 50 cent increase to be passed 
on to the consumer, who would probably 
have had to pay at least a penny more 
for each loaf of bread he purchased. 
There was little doubt that the increase 
in the wheat farmer's income is desir- 
able, but there was a serious question as 
to the best way to finance this increase. 

I supported the amendment to shift 
this additional cost to the Government’s 
general funds. In this way, the needed 
increase will be financed from the pro- 
gressive tax structure. If this amend- 
ment had not been adopted, the in- 
creased price would have been a burden 
on consumers, especially low-income 
consumers, because consumption of 
wheat products is greatest among those 
who have the lowest incomes. Adoption 
of this amendment materially improved 
the bill, and I urge its passage. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to advise the House and the com- 
mittee that I have been receiving many 
protests from constituents relative to the 
so-called bread tax, and I know many 
of my colleagues have also. I oppose 
any additional subsidies, especially those 
that would further burden the consum- 
ers who are still the largest group of tax- 
payers in this Nation. 

I have supported and will continue to 
support the elimination of this so-called 
bread tax now. If this bread tax is re- 
moved by this body and should be rein- 
stituted in the other body of this Con- 
gress, I shall continue to oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, as we debate and dis- 
cuss this farm bill, there is another seg- 
ment of our economy which is equally 
important to the welfare of this Nation 
and which must be discussed because it 
is not indirectly but is directly affected 
by our farm program and that is the 
status of our merchant fleet. 

I wish to join with my colleagues who 
believe that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should clarify for this body his position 
on the Cargo Preference Act. 

I have always believed that a strong 
American merchant marine is vital to the 
interests of this Nation. This has been 
amply demonstrated in recent weeks 
when we have had to pull vessels from 
the mothball fleet into service to move 
supplies for our forces in Vietnam. 

In spite of the general assurances from 
the Secretary of Agriculture recently 
given on this subject, in my opinion, they 
are not sufficient when we take into ac- 
count the Secretary’s statement on 
March 19, 1965, to the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, Committee on Appropria- 
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tions, that the requirement on the use of 
American-flag merchant ships is detri- 
mental to the export of U.S. farm 
products. 

At the present time, the carriage of 
agricultural commodities is one of the 
few remaining lifelines of American 
shipping. The Cargo Preference Act 
was enacted by the Congress, signed by 
the President, and it is the law of the 
land. We should make sure that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will fight vig- 
orously to fulfill the letter of the law 
rather than mount an offensive to de- 
stroy this last bit of security the Amer- 
ican-flag merchant fleet has. 

In my opinion, this is the time for the 
Secretary to stand up and be counted 
he wants security for the American 
farmer and I have no quarrel with that, 
but I say that our merchant marine must 
be assured of its security by adherence 
to the Cargo Preference Act. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I have to- 
day introduced a resolution to create a 
Select Committee To Conduct a Study 
and Investigation of the Cereal Grains 
Industry. 

The resolution provides for the crea- 
tion of a select committee to be composed 
of five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker for 
the purpose of conducting a study and 
investigation of all aspects of the wheat 
and other cereal grains industry in order 
to obtain all facts possible in relation 
thereto which would be of public interest 
and would aid the Congress in enacting 
remedial legislation. The committee 
would be directed to submit to the House 
prior to the close of the present Con- 
gress its final report on the results of its 
study and investigation, together with 
such recommendations as it deems ad- 
visable. 

The urgent need for such an inquiry 
by a select committee of the House is 
forcibly demonstrated by the widening 
gap between retail bread prices and 
farmers’ wheat prices since World War 
II. In nearly every year since 1945, bread 
prices have risen. In more than half 
the years, the farmers’ price for wheat 
has declined. Consumers paid an aver- 
age of 20.7 cents for a 1-pound loaf of 
white bread in 1964, which was 8 cents 
more than the 1947-49 average—a 63- 
percent increase. At the same time, the 
farm value of the wheat in the loaf 
dropped from 2.7 to 2.5 cents. The 
farm value of all ingredients in the loaf 
declined from 3.3 to 3.2 cents. 

The average retail price for a loaf of 
white bread increased to 20.9 cents by 
February 1965—0.3 of a cent more than 
a year previous. In this same 1-year 
period, the farm value of the wheat in 
the loaf rose from 2.6 cents to 2.7 cents— 
an increase of only 0.1 of a cent. This 
increase in the farm value of wheat in- 
cludes the 70 cents per bushel received 
by farmers as the value of the domestic 
marketing certificate by complying fully 
with the Federal wheat program. Thus, 
only one-third of the increase in the 
price of bread to the consumer in the 1- 
year period from February 1964 to Feb- 
ruary 1965 was due to the increased 
total farm value of wheat under the Fed- 
eral wheat program. 
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The principal reason for the increase 
in the retail bread price since 1947-49 
is the increase in the baker-wholesaler 
share of the price of a loaf of bread, In 
1964, the baker-wholesaler share of the 
retail bread price was 55 percent. The 
retailer’s share was 18 percent, and the 
flour miller’s share was less than 5 per- 
cent. On the other hand, the farmer’s 
share of the retail price of bread in 1964 
was only 15 percent—a substantial drop 
from his share in 1947-49 when it was 
26 percent of the retail price of bread. 

A notable factor in the substantial in- 
crease in the baker-wholesaler margin 
included in the price of bread to the con- 
sumer is the lag in labor productivity in 
the baking industry. During the 1l-year 
period 1947-58, labor productivity in 
the baking industry rose only 18 per- 
cent, the lowest among the major food 
product industries. In the same period, 
1947-58, the number of man-hours used 
for farmwork in the production of food 
grains declined by 55 percent while, at 
the same time, the production of food 
grains increased by 10 percent. This 
represents an increase of production per 
man-hour on the farm of 2% times in 
an ll-year period. Farmers, like the 
bakers and millers, have been faced with 
sharp increases in their costs. Unlike 
the bakers, particularly, the farmers, 
through phenomenal gains in their pro- 
ductivity, have largely offset the double 
impact of higher cost and lower prices. 

The consumer, as well as the farmer, 
has a vital interest in the causes of the 
increasing spreads between farm and re- 
tail prices of bread and other food prod- 
ucts made from cereal grains. A thor- 
ough study is urgently needed to deter- 
mine the causes for this increased spread 
and to recommend remedies that will 
narrow the spread and reduce the price 
to the consumer of these food products 
without cutting the income of the farmer. 

The baker-wholesalers’ margins have 
increased not only in the baking and 
processing of products but also in the 
sales and distribution of such products 
through distributors and retailers. Sig- 
nificant improvements in the organiza- 
tion, processes, and practices of the bak- 
ing industry appear to be needed. Just 
what these changes should be and how 
they should be put into effect is one of 
the problems that the select committee 
will study. 

A recent technological development 
that warrants further study is the use 
of freezing by bakers which makes it 
possible for the consumers to get fresher 
quality in bakery products, as well as to 
obtain products that can be shipped 
greater distances without danger of per- 
ishing. The market potentials for frozen 
dough and frozen bakery products and 
how these potentials can be developed 
and satisfied by the baking industry is 
a prime subject for study and analysis. 

Another area in which inquiry should 
be made is the extent to which the 
rapidly rising spread between farmer 
and consumer prices is caused by com- 
bination agreements, and arrangements 
among industry members to fix and 
maintain prices of flour and bakery prod- 
ucts and other foods produced from 
cereal grains, and to allocate customers 
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and territories, in ways which may be 
in violation of the antitrust laws. The 
Department of Justice in recent years 
has filed a number of actions to prevent 
the continuing spread of these illegal 
practices in the milling and baking 
industries. 

While not as spectacular as the price 
spread in the bread industry, another 
area in which the difference between the 
prices received by farmers for cereal 
grains and the prices paid by consumers 
for food produced therefrom is the 
breakfast foods industry. During the 
period from 1947-49 to 1961, the retail 
price of corn flakes and rolled oats in- 
creased 54 percent. During the same 
period, the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar spent for corn flakes de- 
clined from 9 percent in 1947-49 to 4 per- 
cent in 1961. For rolled oats, the farm- 
er’s share decreased from 34 percent to 
17 percent in the same period. 

In 1961, the consumption of breakfast 
foods made from cereal grains in the 
United States was about 1.7 billion 
pounds, or nearly 10 pounds per person. 
Manufacturers sales were an estimated 
$500 million, and retail sales were con- 
siderably larger. Marketing costs in the 
breakfast foods industry have increased 
to an alltime high. The hourly wage 
cost in the breakfast foods industry in- 
creased 105 percent from 1947 to 1958, 
compared with hourly wage increase of 
employees in all food marketing firms 
during the same period of only 57 per- 
cent. Thus, there are strong indications 
that the breakfast foods industry is not 
performing as efficiently as other food 
manufacturing industries. 

Another development in the breakfast 
foods industry that warrants thorough 
inquiry is the decline in the number of 
breakfast food manufacturing com- 
panies since World War II. For example, 
the number of such companies decreased 
58 percent between 1947 and 1958. This 
decline occurred despite a steady in- 
crease in the demand for and consump- 
tion of ready-to-eat breakfast foods. 
The breakfast foods industry is one of the 
most concentrated industries among all 
manufacturers of food products. In 
1958, four companies accounted for 83 
percent of the total industry value of 
shipments. In 1961, an estimated 80 per- 
cent of the dry cereal market was shared 
by three large companies. 

Margins and profits generally among 
breakfast food manufacturers have risen 
while the number of companies has de- 
clined and production has been increas- 
ingly concentrated among a few major 
companies. The average net profit after 
taxes in the breakfast foods industry was 
estimated at 6.2 percent of total sales in 
1961. This percentage rose annually 
from 1951-58 and then appeared to have 
leveled off. These profits were higher 
than the average profits of 45 leading 
manufacturers of other food products 
for which data are available. 

Out of each consumer dollar spent for 
cereal breakfast foods in 1961, only 3.8 
cents, in the case of corn flakes, and 17 
cents, in the case of rolled oats, went to 
farmers. The remainder went to assem- 
blers, processors, or manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. 
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This discussion merely highlights 
some of the problems faced by consumers 
and farmers alike in the consumption 
and production of food grains and their 
products. But it underscores the urgent 
need for the creation of a select commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives to 
conduct, on a priority basis, a study and 
investigation into all phases of the wheat 
and other cereal grains industry. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, as a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture and a repre- 
sentative of the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Mississippi I 
am concerned about the proposed farm 
bill, H.R. 9811. In my opinion it does 
not offer a sound solution to the present 
economic crisis of the small farmer. 

Although we have heard much recently 
about high food prices—and record high 
cost-of-living figures, and I have been 
among those most outspoken against 
conditions that have caused such infla- 
tionary price hikes, I feel compelled to 
point out-that it is certainly not the 
farmer who is reaping the benefits from 
the increased consumer costs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the average farm income is 
actually less in most cases today than at 
the same period last year. 

To cite a few examples to support my 
claim—today the retail cost of tomatoes 
is at 33 cents a pound compared with 29 
cents a pound a year ago. The price at 
the farm for tomatoes has actually 
dropped from about 10 cents a pound in 
1964 to a low of 8 cents a pound today. 
Eggs retailing for 65 cents a dozen were 
sold for 46 cents a year ago. But the 
wholesale price at the farm has dropped 
from about 38 cents a dozen to around 
30 or 31 cents a dozen now. One other 
example: watermelons that brought 20 
cents on the farm last year are being 
wholesaled for 15 cents today. These 
Same melons have actually jumped in 
price about 20 percent at the retail level. 

The way I see it, the omnibus farm bill 
not only continues, but extends and ex- 
pands current administration farm 
policy—and, although there is no direct 
application in H.R. 9811 to the products 
just mentioned, there are titles which 
affect producers of these and similar 
table products indirectly. I fear that 
this bill will merely increase the cost of 
operating the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and cause further price increases 
at the consumer level for most all farm 
products. 

I do feel that there are certain sec- 
tions of this omnibus bill that if con- 
sidered aside from the remainder of the 
bill would have good effect upon our 
agricultural picture. But to support so 
much bad to get a small amount of good 
would not be in the best interests of the 
people in my district. 

I cannot support legislation that in my 
estimation leads to further inflation and 
higher taxation. Thank you. 

Mr.CAREY. Mr. Chairman, there are 
several grave reasons why I cannot sup- 
port the farm bill presently before us. 

As one who is interested in a balanced 
economy, along with a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, one of my principal objections to the 
measure is its failure to provide adequate 
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concern for the security of our merchant 
marine and the welfare of our merchant 
seamen. I find it hard to understand 
the present policy of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his deputies in their 
open defiance of Public Law 480, which 
clearly expressed the will and intent of 
the Congress. 

Plans are now being made that would 
further hamper and obstruct the ship- 
ment of surplus farm commodities in 
American vessels. It would seem that 
we are deliberately playing into the 
hands of economic opponents on the 
premise that a few dollars saved in ex- 
porting surplus commodities will be of 
great benefit to the farm program. 

Just the reverse is true. 

If we do not make every effort to 
strengthen and support the merchant 
marine as well as other segments of our 
economy, we cannot hope to generate the 
revenues necessary to assist the farmer. 

I feel so strongly on this point that I 
believe nothing short of a complete re- 
versal or turnaround of the Secretary’s 
policy is necessary to assure us that he 
means to follow the will of the Congress 
and implement the clear intent of Public 
Law 480. 

It is my conviction that every Cabinet 
member and, indeed, every office of the 
Government has a responsibility to do 
everything possible to correct the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. The ship- 
ping of surplus commodities in foreign 
vessels is such a grievous waste of Amer- 
ican currency that it seems rather fool- 
hardy to ask travelers and others not to 
spend dollars abroad when the Secretary 
of Agriculture persists in setting such a 
bad example. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to state my strong support for 
H.R. 9811, the omnibus farm bill. I 
strongly urge the passage of this bill. I 
have supported this program since its 
inception and have urged a number of 
improvements among which is a 4-year 
program to extend through 1969, thereby 
providing stability for long-range plan- 
ning. 


Two-thirds of all farms produce feed 
crops. The economic well-being of the 
multibillion-dollar livestock and poultry 
industries is in large part dependent on 
feed grain price and supply stability. It 
is gratifying to report that feed-grain 
exports have expanded rapidly in recent 
years and are a major dollar earner in 
our national effort to achieve a favorable 
trade balance. The agriculture economy 
of my district in southeast Iowa is in- 
deed a vital part of this important opera- 
tion. 

The vital feed-grain program during 
the last 4 years has increased producer 
income $3 billion above the level under 
the previous program. It has reduced 
the feed grain stocks more than 30 mil- 
lion tons from the record high 85 mil- 
lion ton level at the end of the 1960 crop- 
marketing season. It has kept Govern- 
ment costs down from what they would 
have been if the surplus had continued 
to rise. It has promoted stability in the 
feed-grain and livestock sectors of agri- 
culture. 

Passage of this program is absolutely 
essential to southeast Iowa because, 
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without this action, it will be necessary 
to return to the ill-advised program of 
the 1950’s, which I am sure all of you re- 
member clearly. A return would mean a 
support of 75 to 80 cents per bushel for 
corn, with no protection against a re- 
newal surplus buildup. Also, a return to 
the 1950’s would mean increased Gov- 
ernment costs since the successful vol- 
untary feed-grains program have re- 
duced ultimate costs to the Government 
by $2 billion. The authority provided 
in the House bill will continue and in- 
crease these savings. 

I also am pleased to point out that 
the percentage of total eligible farms 
participating in the 1961-65 feed grains 
program has steadily risen to 65 percent 
with 74 percent of the total base acreage 
on participating farms. In southeast 
Iowa, these figures are even higher in 
some of the counties. My own poll of 
agriculture producers indicated over- 
whelming support with 85 percent favor- 
ing the extension of an improved pro- 


gram. 

The feed grains title of the omnibus 
farm bill continues the provisions for 
price-support loans, purchases, and in- 
kind payments to feed grain program 
participants. In keeping the price-sup- 
port range at 65 to 90 percent of parity 
for corn—with comparable levels for 
grain, sorghum, barley, oats, and rye—it 
provides the basis for support prices 
around levels of recent years. 

Participants, by diverting acreage from 
feed grain production to conservation 
uses, will receive, as in the past, pay- 
ments-in-kind to help maintain income 
during the period of adjusting production 
to needs. In a departure from 1964 and 
1965 programs, it would be limited to 
corn and grain sorghum, however, if des- 
ignated by the Secretary, barley, and 
under certain conditions, oats and rye 
could be included. 

The title does not authorize soybeans 
as one of the substitute crops, but it 
permits the Secretary to have acreage 
devoted to soybeans considered as de- 
voted to feed grains for purposes of the 
price-support payments-in-kind. 

In addition, I would like to urge sup- 
port of the inclusion of my proposal 
to assist farmers adversely affected by 
natural disasters. Under these provi- 
sions, farmers who are prevented from 
planting their feed grains because of 
some natural disaster would be permitted 
to obtain the same program benefits as if 
they had planted. I believe this provi- 
sion will provide significant benefit to 
southeast Iowa farmers who have suf- 
fered severely because of the recent dis- 
astrous floods. 

In conclusion, I believe that through 
passage of the omnibus farm bill we 
will take a historic step forward toward 
a fully developed agriculture economy. 
I am confident that all southeast Iowa’s 
economy as well as the economy of this 
Nation will surge toward new records of 
growth and prosperity. I urge support 
of this bill. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, it 
has always been the intention of the 
Members of this House to legislate for 
the benefit of all the people. We try to 
further the interests of our own districts 
and regions when we can, but we also try 
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to see that one sector of the population 
is not aided at the expense of another. 
The national interest is always upper- 
most in our minds. 

It is in keeping with this tradition that 
the House has seen fit to accept the 
amendment to the omnibus farm bill, 
H.R. 9811, offered by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 
The gentleman’s amendment to title V, 
the wheat provision of the bill, will in- 
sure that while the wheat farmer of the 
plains will still receive the assistance he 
deserves, the city dweller will not suffer 
as a result. 

Title V of the bill, as it was originally 
written, might have had the effect of 
raising the price of bread and other 
wheat products used as a staple food by 
the city dweller. As one who has the 
honor to represent a district in the heart 
of the great city of New York, this pos- 
sibility caused me grave concern. I 
knew that the wheat farmers of this 
Nation desperately need help. I also 
knew that my constituents might be 
forced to pay more for their bread as a 
result. Now my mind is put at ease, for 
Mr. CooLry’s amendment allows us to 
help the farmer without hurting the 
urban population. 

Originally the wheat provisions of 
H.R. 9811 called for a 50-cent rise in the 
price of wheat certificates which bakeries 
and millers must buy from farmers as 
part of the agricultural price support 
program now in effect. It appeared that 
the baking companies might not be able 
to absorb that price increase, and might 
be forced to pass it on to the consumer. 

We in the Congress were told repeated- 
Iy by the lobbyists for the wheat proces- 
sors that the baking companies would 
“regretfully” find it necessary to up the 
price of bread 2 to 3 cents as a result of 
the wheat certificate price rise, although 
the Secretary of Agriculture contended 
that only a seven-tenths of a cent price 
increase—which in my district means 1 
penny—would be justified on the part of 
the baking industry. 

Now, I am not sure whose figures are 
the correct ones. But it did seem to me 
that this particular means of adding to 
the price support on wheat was a new and 
novel and not necessarily beneficial one. 
Price support increases in cotton, corn, 
tobacco, and other farm products, have 
in the past been borne by the funds from 
the Treasury of the United States, i.e., 
from general tax revenue. The burden 
of paying for increased price supports on 
various farm products, including wheat, 
has been distributed over the whole pop- 
ulation, and not placed solely on the 
product’s primary consumer—in this 
case, the baking companies. 

With the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from North Carolina and 
passed by this House, the rise in the cost 
of wheat certificates will be borne by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, a Gov- 
ernment agency in the Department of 
Agriculture. The present method of fi- 
nancing farm price supports will con- 
tinue without causing the burden to fall 
mainly on the urban bread consumer, 

Mr. Chairman, a rise of two cents in 
the price of a loaf of bread may not sound 
like very much to some people, but I 
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hasten to assure them that to the eco- 
nomically underprivileged city dweller, 
living in an urban poverty pocket, those 
two cents can become very important 
indeed. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has estimated that some urban 
families have only 23 cents to spend per 
meal. In those circumstances, two cents 
on a loaf of bread can mean the differ- 
ence between children who are hungry 
and children who are fed. That being 
the case, it was a matter of the greatest 
import to me that my constituents, many 
of whom have low incomes, should not 
have to bear this extra cost on a staple 
product. With the passage of the Cooley 
amendment, they will not have to. 

Some people may be moved to ask if 
this increase in the wheat price support 
was necessary at all. They will be city 
people who still believe that rural Amer- 
ica is a garden paradise made up of pros- 
perous family farms. This may have 
once been a true picture, although I 
doubt it. It certainly is a pure myth 
today. 

The family farms are fast disappear- 
ing, and most of those that remain are 
studies in poverty, misery, and degra- 
dation. Even the big “farm business” are 
hard-put to show a reasonable profit. 
The reason for this is simply that tech- 
nological advances have increased farm 
output much faster than domestic de- 
mand has increased, creating large agri- 
cultural surpluses and threatening a total 
collapse of farm prices. We have, in the 
past, found it necessary to institute a 
series of farm price support programs 
to protect the economy of the nation. 
Even so, the total farm income has drop- 
ped 12 percent since 1952, from $14.4 
billion, to $12.6 billion. It has now be- 
come necessary to raise the price sup- 
port on wheat even further so that the 
farmer may realize something like a fair 
return for his efforts. 

This Congress has voted much money 
to help the urban sector of our economy 
overcome the many perplexing problems 
which face it. There has been housing 
legislation, the antipoverty program, the 
area redevelopment program, aid to edu- 
cation, public works; all measures de- 
signed to give the people in our cities a 
better life. 

The farmers of this Nation are also 
entitled to a better life, and it is for this 
reason that I support this farm bill, the 
aim of which is to bring the income of the 
average farm family out of the poverty 
category. 

I am glad to be able to help the farm- 
ers. But I am doubly glad to be able to 
help the farmers when I do not have to 
worry about harming my constituents. 
By the passage of the Cooley amendment 
to H.R. 9811 we have insured that the 
rural population of America will receive 
the assistance they deserve and require, 
and that the urban millions will not have 
to sacrifice anything as a result. 

The Members of this House have today 
shown that they recognize that it is bad 
bookkeeping and worse legislating to rob 
Peter to pay Paul. With the passage of 
the Cooley amendment, and the passage 
ef this beneficial farm bill, we have 
avoided that mistake and have served 
the best interests of the United States. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
9811 is a most important measure to be 
considered in a session which has de- 
bated and approved many important 
bills. It is difficult to rank in order of 
importance the matters considered and 
the measures enacted by this Ist session 
of the 89th Congress. But it should be 
noted that if the so-called farm bill is 
not approved by this session of the Con- 
gress many of the other matters that 
have been passed could prove to be either 
less effective or of not much consequence. 

This is a strong statement but it is not 
without support by the facts. The rea- 
son much of our already enacted legis- 
lation could be rendered ineffectual is 
that the absence of good farm legislation 
could be the missing ingredient needed 
to sustain our level of economic prosper- 
ity. 

Even the severest critics of this legis- 
lation cannot find the facts to deny that 
we are in the 5th year of sustained eco- 
nomic prosperity. I am not one that 
carries in my pocket a lot of statistics but 
I submit that our present state of pros- 
perity is one of the longest sustained pe- 
riods of economic growth in our entire 
history. I certainly have no fear of con- 
tradiction that it is the longest era of 
continuous economic growth since those 
dark days in October of 1929 when the 
heavens seemed to fall in and the earth 
dropped out from under all of us. 

This farm bill is needed as insurance 
that this rate of economic growth will 
continue. This is no time to gamble with 
facts or conditions of our economy. 
Those who argue for the price of farm 
products being set in the marketplace 
by the harsh and cruel operation of the 
law of supply and demand are asking 
that we take a gamble. In my opinion 
it would be an unforgivable gamble. 

The most important title affecting my 
area is title ITI, which extends the volun- 
tary feed grain program another 4 years, 
from 1966 to 1969. As in the past, the 
program will provide price-support loans, 
purchases, and in-kind payments to 
participants. 

The relative noncontroversiality of 
this program does not mean that it is 
any less important to the agricultural 
economy. In point of fact, two-thirds of 
all U.S. farmers are feed grain producers, 
and during the last 4 years their income 
has increased by $3 billion above the level 
under the previous program. Failure to 
renew the current program would lead 
to a drop in feed grain income of at least 
a billion dollars from the $6.7 billion 
crop value of 1964 and the even higher 
estimated crop value of 1965. 

Nor should we ignore the impact of the 
feed grain program on the consumer and 
the taxpayer. If the cost of the present 
program is compared with what a con- 
tinuation of the program of the late 
1950’s would have cost, the ultimate cost 
of the feed grain program to the Govern- 
ment has been reduced by over $2 billion. 
In other words, feed grain income is up, 
while relative Government costs are 
down. I call that a real accomplishment 
for farmers and taxpayers alike. 

How can we account for this state of 
affairs? Well, there are many reasons, 
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but the most important of them is the 
reduction of costly feed grain surpluses. 

When the voluntary feed grain pro- 
gram went into effect in 1961, we had 
an alltime high in feed grain carryovers 
of 85 million tons. This carryover was 
reduced to 56 million tons in 1964, a re- 
duction of about one-third, and is ex- 
pected to be reduced during this market- 
ing year to approximately 50 million 
tons. 

If the old program had been continued, 
we would have by now increased our 
carryovers of feed grain to about 125 mil- 
lion tons, or about a 47-percent increase. 
Instead, a savings of approximately $2.5 
billion has been secured for the taxpayer 
through elimination of carrying and 
storage charges. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, for the past 3 days 
H.R. 9811 has been the subject of almost 
continuous debate. Frequently there 
was an effort made by the opponents of 
this bill to array those representing city 
districts against those representing 
agricultural areas. 

It may be that for some, the fact that 
their constituents may be all consumers 
rather than producers of agricultural 
products makes their decision on this bill 
aneasy one. In my case, as Representa- 
tive of the Fourth Missouri District, I am 
concerned with a region that has both 
agricultural producers and consumers in 
about an equal number. Maybe for this 
reason I have learned that there is no 
true basis for conflict between the farmer 
and the city dweller and that in truth, 
and in fact, instead of a conflict there is 
a close and irrevocable interrelationship. 

Accordingly, I have grown a little tired 
and impatient as speakers go into the 
well and express their concern for what 
will happen to their consumers if this 
bill happens to become law. An equally 
important and pertinent question would 
be: “What would happen to the city 
dwellers if this bill should fail to be en- 
acted.” 

After all, there is a close economic 
interrelationship between the agricul- 
tural economy and the national economy. 
It is a hard fact that American agricul- 
ture is the base on which rests the jobs 
and profits for nearly 12 million Ameri- 
cans and hundreds of thousands of busi- 
nesses. 

Agriculture is the largest single in- 
dustry in the United States. When one 
talks about the income of American 
agriculture, he is indirectly talking about 
the income of all the city-based in- 
dustries that service it. In fact, the 
farmer and his family spend about $40 
billion a year for goods and services, and 
the products of the farm make possible 
an $80-billion-a-year food industry. 

We still have good reason to heed the 
old adage that depressions are farm born 
and farm bred. It is not at all an exag- 
geration to say that when farm income 
goes down, so also does the income of 
substantial parts of the national non- 
agricultural economy. 

In fact, Government and independent 
studies alike have shown that a termina- 
tion of current farm programs would 
lead to a more than 50-percent decrease 
in net annual farm income from the cur- 
rent level of $13.5 billion to a low of 
just $6 billion. 
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I submit that an agricultural recession 
of such proportions would have gigantic 
repercussions on the urban economy. 
Yet that might well be the net effect of 
defeating H.R. 9811 when we vote this 
evening. 

It is difficult to overstate the magni- 
tude of the urban problems that would 
develop if the family farm were de- 
stroyed and the rural population began 
streaming to the cities in even larger 
numbers than they are now. 

In the last decade a million farm fami- 
lies—5 million people—have left their 
farms and rural towns to go to urban 
areas. Between 1950 and 1960, 250,000 
persons left the farms in Missouri alone, 
depleting nearly 2 percent of her rural 
population. 

On the one hand this migration has 
depleted rural America of vital human 
resources in the form of young people 
with vigor, strength, ambition, enter- 
prise, and abilities. 

On the other hand, this migration has 
compounded the problems of congestion, 
slums, transportation, crime, education, 
and health that plague our cities. 
Through lack of training and poor edu- 
cation, many of these people have re- 
mained unemployed after reaching the 
city and have swelled the relief rolls. 
This has resulted in no little cost to the 
cities and to the Federal Government. 

These problems are petty when com- 
pared with the problems that would re- 
sult from a real exodus to the cities from 
depressed agricultural communities. 

Today presents an opportunity for the 
Members of the House who represent 
urban areas and suburban areas and 
those who represent predominantly rural 
areas to support a 4-year farm program 
that will promote increased farm income 
and permit a continuation of rural 
family life. 

No matter how meritorious it may 
have sounded when it was uttered on the 
floor, all that has been said in criticism 
and objection to this bill is dwarfed by 
comparison with the importance of a 
healthy agricultural community in these 
times when so much of our energy must 
be directed to a successful conclusion of 
our task in southeast Asia. 

As I stated earlier, now is no time to 
gamble with a change from our time- 
tested and experience-proven farm pro- 


grams. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965. In particular, my ob- 
jection is directed toward the wheat sec- 
tion of this bill, but I also have misgiv- 
ings about other sections. My colleagues 
are all aware of the compromise which 
has been reached on the bread tax sec- 
tion of this bill, and the resultant lan- 
guage is indeed an improvement over the 
original suggestion. 

I still believe, however, that our entire 
approach to farm legislation must be al- 
tered. We must reexamine our philos- 
ophy concerning farm problems and their 
solutions. 

One of the ways to solve it is most cer- 
tainly not to pass the cost of our ex- 
periments on to the consumer. This 
would have been the inevitable conse- 
quence of Secretary Freeman’s original 
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proposal to effect a bread tax. I have 
opposed and continue to oppose this 
type of regressive taxation. It would 
hit with devastating impact the people 
who live on small and severely limited 
budgets. We may not think that a 1- 
or 2-cent increase in the cost of bread 
is much at all, but to the person who pays 
6 percent of a food budget for wheat 
products, it is a significant increase. 
Consider for a moment the following ta- 
ble, which proves that our lower income 
families use almost twice as much bread 
as families with incomes over $10,000: 


Wheat consumption by family income 


Percent of Home use 
Annual income per family | food budget | per person 

for wheat per week 

products 

Pounds 

Under $2,000. . ._......._.. 6.6 3.8 
$2,000 to 52.800 5.9 3.2 
$3,000 to $3,999_ 8. 8 28 
$4,000 to $4,999. 5. 3 2.6 
$5,000 to $5,999 5.1 2.6 
$6,000 to $7,999. 4.8 2.5 
$8,000 to $9,999. _ oe 4.6 23 
$10,000 and ov 3.8 22 


You have also seen other statistics 
which prove the validity of this claim. 

Earlier this year when this proposal 
was first advanced, I began correspond- 
ence with Esther Peterson, the Presi- 
dent's extremely able adviser for Con- 
sumer Affairs. I include my correspond- 
ence and her response at this point in the 
RECORD: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1965. 

Mrs. ESTHER PETERSON, 

Special Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs, Executive Offices, The 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mas. PETERSON: I am deeply con- 
cerned about certain aspects of the proposed 
farm bill, especially those sections which deal 
with the wheat farming industry. It ap- 
pears to me that the inevitable result of the 
plan would be an increased cost of bread, 
and I am turning to you, as the representa- 
tive of the interests of the consuming pub- 
lic, for assistance in this problem. Secretary 
Freeman himself has stated that bread will 
go up in price, and this cannot but be detri- 
mental to all consumers, especially the lower 
income families. 

I would like to know if any interest has 
been demonstrated by various consumers’ 
groups. It seems perplexing to me that our 
Government, which is seeking in every way 
it knows how to improve the lot of the 
poorer people, could rationalize a tax on 
bread. 

In a month when we have just done away 
with taxes on luxury items, I fail to see the 
logic behind plans to do away with taxes on 
fur coats and put taxes on bread. Is there 
an explanation for this levy on the bread 
user? 

It seems to me that the consumer, the 
large urban families and the poorer segments 
of our society, should not be singled out to 
carry the load of a good segment of our farm 
program. 

I am very impressed and encouraged by 
your efforts to help the consumer and am 
sure that this problem has not escaped your 
attention. I would deeply appreciate your 
comments on the merits of this proposal. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT N. GIatmo, 
Member of Congress. 
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Copy OF A LETTER From ESTHER PETERSON, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
CONSUMER AFFAIRS, DATED JUNE 25 


Thank you for your letter of June 17 ex- 
pressing your concern about certain aspects 
of the farm bill, especially those sections 
dealing with the wheat farming industry. I 
have, of course, followed these proposals 
closely and with great concern as to the ef- 
fect on consumers. 

As you know Secretary Freeman has pre- 
dicted that the price of bread will be raised 
by I1-cent, because of the increased wheat 
tax per bushel, from 75 cents to $1.25. Others 
predict the increase may be closer to 2-cents 
and that the increase will hit the poor the 
hardest because of the greater consumption 
of bread in their diet. 

The large bakers say they are forced by 
financial considerations to pass on the 
increase that they must pay. We note, how- 
ever, that the cost of wheat in a 1-pound 
loaf is still 2.7 cents, as it was 15 years ago. 
Meanwhile, the retail price of a loaf has 
risen from 12.7 cents to about 21 cents. 

The Department of Agriculture says this 
new program may save $200 million, which 
would go toward doubling food stamps to 
the needy and expand other projects for low- 
income people, such as the direct distribu- 
tion of surplus food and the school lunch 
program. 

Actually, according to the CPI, food prices 
have risen less than other items over the 
last year. 

My own feeling is that in the long run this 
program and the competitive market fluctua- 
tion will be able to absorb the increase in 
wheat prices. I hope the bakers will absorb 
this increase. 

I have recently been in touch with the 
White House on this whole matter of food 
pricing and we are studying this area care- 
fully and advising the White House of the 
results of our studies, 

With kindest personal regards. 


JULY 28, 1965. 

Mrs. ESTHER PETERSON, 

Special Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs, Executive Office of the 
President, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. PETERSON: I thank you for your 
informative letter of June 23, 1965, in answer 
to my inquiry expressing concern over as- 
pects of the administration's wheat proposal. 
I have been apprehensive, since the plan 
seems certain to have harmful effects on the 
disadvantaged families in the lower income 
groups. Further research on my part has 
presented other questions and these, coupled 
with comments you make in your letter, have 
caused me to write to you again in the hope 
that you can clarify some phases of the pro- 
posal that still give me trouble. 

It seems to me that everyone is in agree- 
ment that the farmer should receive a fair 
return for his wheat: the issue is to deter- 
mine from which pocket this money will 
come. The wheat proposal calls upon the 
consumer to provide these sums for the 
farmer, and I note from your letter that you 
agree that the price of bread will go up, and 
that it has been reported “that the increase 
will hit the poor hardest because of the 
greater consumption of bread in their diet.” 
May I ask your comments on these points: 

1. Isn't it inevitable that a rise in the 
price of bread win hit hardest at the lower 
income levels? I have been informed that 
the Department of Agriculture statistics 
show that 11 percent of the beverage and 
food diet of lower income groups is made up 
of wheat products, against only 9.1 percent 
in upper income families. Somehow we must 
aline our thinking with President Johnson's 
remarks on June 21, 1965, when he signed the 
excise tax reduction that: We hope, in par- 
ticular, to provide further tax relief for those 
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in our Nation who need it most—those tax- 
payers who now live in the shadow of 
poverty.” 

2. I find it hard to assess the relevancy of 
remarks that the cost of wheat a decade ago 
is the same as the cost of wheat now. What 
portends for the disadvantaged family is 
what he has to pay for bread. Your letter 
points out that wheat prices in the cost of 
bread have stayed the same while bread 
prices have gone up during the past decades. 
This surely is a common pattern of our times. 
It would serve as a condemnation of the in- 
dustry only if it were stated that they now 
enjoy excess profits or that they are poorly 
managed. 

The industry’s financial reports indicate 
that it operates at a profit level between 1 
and 2 percent. The largest bakery in the 
country shows a 1964 profit, I have learned, 
of $9 million on a total volume of $450 mil- 
lion. The added cost of wheat to this com- 
pany under the new proposal would be 
about $13 million. In view of these figures, 
which are public and which are based on 
audited financial returns, is it not unrealistic 
for anyone to “hope that the bakers will 
absorb the increase”, as you stated in your 
letter. 

But I have been informed that most of the 
complaints come from small bakers. Their 
concern is not a loss of profits. Their con- 
cern is staying in business. And they 
operate in an area where bankruptcies are 
exceedingly high, and figures amply demon- 
strate this. Shall we compound the tragedy 
of hurting the lower income families by 
forcing more and more small bakers out of 
business? All of these facts being present, 
I find it hard to decide for myself that the 
industry can absorb the cost, and must ac- 
cept the inevitability of a rise in the cost 
of bread, as does the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

3. I find most interesting your comment 
that there will be a saving of $200 million, 
which “would go toward doubling food 
stamps to the needy and expand other proj- 
ects for low-income people.” This is an ex- 
citing possibility since it would at least re- 
turn to the lower income groups some of the 
sums that were taken from them to support 
the farmers even if the route is devious and 
unwieldy. 

Nowhere, however, can I find any hint that 
the money saved from this operation will be 
used for such programs. Nor did the ad- 
ministration even suggest such uses in its 
rationale of the wheat proposal. As a mat- 
ter of administration and procedure, I find 
it hard to see how any specific amount could 
be identified as being withdrawn from the 
budget, and how it could be pinpointed for 
completely separate purposes. 

These three matters occur to me as a di- 
rect result of comments made in your letter, 
and I look forward to having your comments 
as soon as possible since they will be help- 
ful to me and to my colleagues as we have 
to make up our minds in this troublesome 
situation. 

Generally, I can but deplore the establish- 
ment of procedures which do not solve any 
problems but simply add further inequities 
on top of already muddled practices. As al- 
Ways happens, legislation that fails to meet 
issues head-on in an attempt to solve them, 
brings with it nettles that cause torment for 
an indefinite future. 

Thus, the inception of procedures to short- 
cut the budget at the expense of specific 
consumer groups, bring with them social 
defects that become instutionalized, hiding 
from view situations that need a real cure. 

Thus, if parity for farmers is a responsi- 
bility it is a national responsibility and the 
funds should come from the Treasury so 
that the burden can be properly distributed 
among individuals and corporations. For 
example, one of the main groups that would 
benefit from the Freeman wheat proposal 
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would be the manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment and machinery, yet there is no pro- 
vision for them to share any of the burden. 

This is a matter of serious concern to my 
district and I intend to give it full study 
in order to arrive at a proper conclusion. 
It would be most helpful for me to have 
your further comments on these matters at 
the earliest possible moment. 

While I realize that you are not responsi- 
ble for this proposal, I believe that those 
of us who are concerned with consumers’ 
problems must recognize that this is but 
another example of unfair treatment of the 
consumer. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT N. GIAIMO, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, as we all know, the 
original provision has been modified and 
is more in line with national procedures. 
It still represents, however, a regressive 
tax and is symptomatic of the objections 
which must be raised about our entire 
agricultural program. 

I cannot continue to support this type 
of legislation, Mr. Chairman. It is im- 
practical, inequitable, and inefficient. It 
does nothing to solve the problems of 
the consumer nor to put agricultural 
procedures into proper focus. It is self- 
perpetuating and self-defeating. When 
the wheat referendum was defeated by 
American farmers, the extent of dis- 
content with this approach was made 
clear. We must find new approaches 
and new methods, and I will not con- 
tinue to support methods which have 
been proven to be ineffective. I therefore 
feel it is incumbent upon me to vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, at least one provision remains in 
H.R. 9811 which should be eliminated. I 
refer to the soil bank provision as it 
relates to the cotton title. Revival of 
the soil bank scheme will result in harsh 
and discriminatory reduction in cotton 
acreage in the Southeast while some sec- 
tions of the country will continue to over- 
produce. 

Failure to remove this crippling soil 
bank plan from H.R. 9811 at this time 
leaves only one thin thread of hope for 
the votal cotton industry of our section. 
We must relay on the other body and sub- 
sequent conference for the necessary 
changes if the economy of a large section 
of our country is to survive. While there 
is a chance for this relief, we can never 
pe pertam what turn this legislation will 
take. 

Even with elimination of the soil bank 
scheme and with the adoption of the re- 
lease and reapportionment amendments 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace], the bill will require that the 
farmers in my area reduce acreage by at 
least 15 percent. Growers in some areas 
will exercise the option of planting un- 
limited acreage. 

If the soil bank is revived, additional 
productive acres may be idled at the in- 
creased expense to the general economy 
of my area. The cotton industry, from 
the grower to the finisher, contributes 
mightily to Alabama’s economy. Cotton 
is basic to the State’s continued progress 
and development. The same situation 


applies to many other States where great 
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numbers of small farmers must rely on 
cotton income for basic necessities of life. 

Acreage assigned to the nonproductive 
soil bank will have dire results on the 
general economy at a time when we have 
been working to improve the economy 
and opportunity for development of our 
area and the entire Nation. The auto- 
matic diversion of at least 15 percent of 
the acreage required by the bill is not 
expected to help the economy of our 
cotton-producing areas. However, every 
segment of the cotton business, from the 
producer to the processor, is aware that 
some reduction in acreage is necessary 
due to the growing surplus of cotton. 

I submit that this reduction will be 
made in the Southeast, which has tradi- 
tionally depended on cotton as a major 
factor in the general economy, while 
other sections of the country will turn 
even more acres into the production of 
cotton. 

But the transfer of additional acres, 
even whole farms, into the nonproductive 
soil bank could have a crippling effect 
on many rural areas where cotton is such 
a vital force in the economy. 

To revive the soil bank and assign 
additional cotton acreage to a nonpro- 
ductive use is asking too much of the 
reduction from the Southeast. 

I hope that the soil bank provision can 
be eliminated from the cotton program. 
To retain this harsh section is to invite 
disaster for the general economy and 
well-being of our area. 

The crippling of the economy of such 
a large area could well have dire results 
for the entire country. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
passage of the omnibus farm bill, H.R. 
9811, should demonstrate to all and sun- 
dry that this Congress is ready and wil- 
ling to support whatever legislation is re- 
quired to bring the benefits of the Great 
Society to every segment of our popu- 
lation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, a distin- 
guished representative of the administra- 
tration, and of the producing farmers of 
this Nation, appeared before us and told 
us that this bill was a good one. He told 
us that increased Federal subsidies to 
farmers were vital to bring about their 
prosperity. We put our faith in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and gave him vir- 
tually everything he asked for in this bill. 

Let us hope that in return, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture sees fit to accede to 
some of the items we deem necessary for 
the general welfare. It now appears that 
his Department has been, shall we say, 
somewhat lax in carrying out the provi- 
sions of a law passed by Congress, a law 
which we have the right to expect that 
the Department of Agriculture will carry 
out as per instructions. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Garmatz] pointed out on 
the floor of this House that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is systematically 
evading the provisions of the Cargo Pref- 
erence Act of 1954, an act designed to 
promote the progress and properity of 
another important sector of our Nation’s 
economy, the merchant marine. 

As my colleagues all know, the Cargo 
Preference Act of 1954 provides that 
when agricultural commodities are 
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shipped abroad as aid to foreign coun- 
tries under Public Law 480 programs, at 
least 50 percent of those commodities 
are required to be shipped in U.S. vessels, 
The clear intent of this act is to shore 
up our merchant marine, which periodi- 
cally finds itself in a depressed condition. 

Mr, Chairman, the maritime tradi- 
tions of this Nation go back 300 years. 
Too little recognition has been accorded 
our merchant seamen for their services 
to the Nation in time of war, and their 
contributions to the general welfare in 
times of peace. As President Johnson 
said on July 21, the Nation has been 
laggard and neglectful of its maritime 
transportation responsibilities and op- 
portunities. Our aging merchant ma- 
rine fleet, through no fault of its own, 
has suffered from bloc obsolescence and 
lagging replacement. From 1951 to 
1962 the number of merchant ships in 
the active fleet declined by 25 percent. 
At the same time, world shipping fleets 
increased by 46 percent. 

Given the disadvantaged position of 
our merchant marine in world com- 
merce today, this Nation has a duty to do 
all it can to “ship American” rather than 
to farm out U.S. Government cargoes to 
foreign flag vessels. At a time when the 
American merchant fleet itself is the 
beneficiary of large Federal subsidies, at 
a time when our balance-of-payments 
problem is critical, how can we justify 
giving U.S. Government shipping busi- 
ness to foreign merchant ships. 

Yet, it appears that, at best, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has seen fit to 
ship no more than 38 percent of its Public 
Law 480 commodities on American bot- 
toms, and at worst, no more than 22 
percent. I suggest it is time to wake the 
Secretary of Agriculture to his respon- 
sibility under the law. 

I hope the Secretary will recognize 
that this Congress views our merchant 
marine as a strategic U.S. industry which 
needs and deserves our support; I hope 
the Secretary will note that we are as 
interested in the welfare of those who 
earn their living at sea as we are in the 
welfare of his farmers; I hope the Secre- 
tary will recognize that the 50-percent 
level which Congress set in the Cargo 
Preference Act is a minimum, and that 
fully adequate performance consists not 
in 50 percent but in substantially more. 

The Secretary may feel he is saving 
money by paying the lower cargo rates 
available on foreign vessels. But in fact 
no money is saved if we have to turn 
right around and increase our subsidy 
to the maritime industry. I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is time for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to let us in Congress 
decide where we want money spent. 
Before the next farm bill comes up in 
Congress we will expect the Secretary 
to demonstrate compliance with the law. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
House of Representatives passed the 
omnibus farm bill, H.R. 9811, and took 
a giant step forward on the road that 
leads to parity of opportunity for all 
Americans. The bill improves upon pro- 
grams of the past. It will, above all, in- 
sure continued abundant production of 
food and fiber at prices fair to both the 
consumer and the producer. More than 
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any other bill before the House, H.R. 
9811 answers the needs of the Nation’s 
farmers. 

The problems confronting today’s 
farmers are tremendous. He works on 
the average twice as many hours per 
week as the urban worker. He has much 
more money invested in his business than 
does his urban counterpart; the risk in- 
volved in his work is far greater than at 
a city job. Yet, he makes only about 
$1,400 a year—average per capita—which 
is 60 percent the income of the average 
urban worker. The average farmer 
earns less per hour than the national 
minimum wage. 

The Government has only recently 
realized its responsibility to the farmer. 
While we have subsidized various private 
industries since 1789, agriculture has re- 
ceived the assistance it so sorely deserves 
for only about 30 years. 

The bill which passed the House pro- 
vides new and improved programs for 
agriculture. The sections of the bill 
which represent the interests of our dis- 
trict of Illinois include the following: 

Dairy: The class I dairymen’s base plan 
embraced in the first title seeks to reduce 
the surplus milk production and stabilize 
the income of dairyfarmers in the 75 
Federal milk order areas by removing 
the necessity for dairymen to maintain 
maximum production in order to pre- 
serve their individual participation in the 
markets for milk for fluid. 

Feed grains: This title of the new bill 
continues for 4 years the provisions of 
the present feed grains program for price 
support loans, purchases, and in-kind 
payments to program participants at 
about the same levels as recent years. 
The program in the past had been ex- 
tended for a period of 2 years only; 
the new program allows farmers to more 
firmly establish their program, with the 
4-year extension. Participants by di- 
verting acreage from feed grain produc- 
tion to conservation uses would receive, 
as in the past, payments-in-kind to help 
maintain income. 

Wheat: This title authorizes continua- 
tion of the voluntary wheat certification 
program for 4 years with modifications 
from current provisions aimed at boost- 
ing wheat farmers’ income by about $150 
million a year, and providing more free- 
dom in the marketing system. The sig- 
nificant change from current operations 
would provide for price support for wheat 
used domestically as food at or near 100 
percent of parity and eliminate the need 
for export certificates to supplement 
wheat farmers’ incomes. The support 
price for wheat for domestic food use 
would be increased about 50 cents per 
bushel to around $2.50. This increase 
would be accomplished by Government 
payments of 50 cents a bushel. 

This provision eliminates any possi- 
bility of the bread tax. The decision to 
have the Treasury carry the burden of 
higher payments to wheatgrowers will 
be beneficial to both farmers and con- 
sumers. 

Cropland adjustment: Under this title, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to enter into long-range con- 
tracts with farmers calling for conver- 
sion of unneeded cropland into vegetative 
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cover, water storage facilities or other 
soil, water, wildlife, or forest-conserving 
uses. Contracts would run from 5 to 10 
years and the signup period would run 
from 1965 to 1969. It is expected that 
about 8 million acres per year would be 
added to this program until it reaches 
its peak participation of 40 million acres 
in 1970. 

It is significant, I feel, to look at the 
farm picture in our 19th district: The ap- 
proximate total payment to farmers of 
this district under the 1965 feed grain 
program was $9 million. The payment 
for putting crops on diverted acreage is 
estimated in each of our counties: Fulton, 
$594,316; Henderson, $484,969; Henry, 
$935,365; Knox, $556,200; Mercer, $893,- 
261; Rock Island, $364,421; and Warren, 
$581,677. This makes a total payment 
of $4,410,209 under the 1965 feed grain 
program. 

The approximate price-support pay- 
ments to farmers of the 19th district 
amount to $4,689,844 and the breakdown 
on a county-by-county basis is as fol- 
lows: Fulton, $637,699; Henderson, $574,- 
408; Henry, $1,172,652; Knox, $548,766; 
Mercer, $825,471; Rock Island, $279,883; 
and Warren, $650,965. 

Mr. Freeman, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has advised me that preliminary 
findings would indicate that on a na- 
tional basis we can expect a projected 
corn yield 8 to 10 bushels higher than the 
normal yields previously used which were 
based on 5-year averages. It is recog- 
nized that current production practices 
in Illinois has resulted in an uptrend 
and it can be assumed that the net in- 
crease in yields will equal or possibly 
exceed the expected national average in- 
crease. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of this legis- 
lation is testimony to the fact that Amer- 
icans approve of and appreciate the 
miracles of abundance which the farmer 
has wrought. With the enactment of 
H.R. 9811, we go on record as having 
finally recognized the problems of Amer- 
ican agriculture and taken an initial step 
toward alleviating them. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
goals of this bill are very closely related 
to national prosperity and national 
security. The bill recognizes the inter- 
dependence of agriculture, industry, 
business, large and small, and the over- 
all urgent need for a vibrant, vigorous, 
healthy economy. 

Such an economy is essential, not only 
to maintain desirable prosperous con- 
ditions which must exist, not only in 
the country and must not be allowed to 
wane, but also are vital to our great na- 
tional potential which is so important 
to a strong, well balanced national de- 
fense at this time, when the Nation is 
beset by grave, international complica- 
tions and threats. 

It is true, so far as I am concerned, 
that farm legislation usually presents 
very serious problems that require most 
mature consideration. The problem of 
grain surpluses alone has been distress- 
ing, challenging, costly, and up to recent 
times, apparently insoluble. 

However, of late farm income is 
higher, grain surpluses have been cut 
drastically, exports of farm products are 
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at record levels, more land has been pro- 
tected for posterity, consumer food prices 
have been reasonable, and food distri- 
bution programs have been expanded. 

The complaint is still made that the 
farmer is far away from a parity posi- 
tion with our citizens in industry and 
commerce and is not sharing equitably 
in their prosperity. Whether that be true 
or not, there are definite signs that agri- 
culture is more stable and that sur- 
pluses are being gradually but definitely 
reduced. 

With respect to the bill itself, I have 
been concerned about the possibility that 
certain of its provisions would increase 
the price of bread. However, now that 
an appropriate amendment has been 
agreed upon to prevent this from hap- 
pening, we are assured that the price of 
bread to the consumer will not be in- 
creased solely as a result of this bill and 
we will have to look to other sources to 
assess responsibility for any unreason- 
able rise in the cost of bread and take 
corrective action accordingly. 

Moreover, the bill has been drawn to 
continue the exemption enjoyed by milk 
producer-handlers from marketing 
orders which they currently enjoy, and 
no producer-handler will be forced into 
a Federal market unless he increases his 
total business to an unreasonable point, 
where his augmented increase would log- 
ically and equitably warrant some 
change of status. The provisions in this 
regard are flexible, and I believe falr to 
producers, who will receive higher fluid 
milk prices on the base rather than on 
a blend price on all production without 
causing dislocation of consumer prices. 

New producers and hardship cases 
would share in the expanded growth of 
markets, and other corrections would be 
made in the operation of milk marketing 
orders which should not only be helpful, 
but would provide safeguards for pro- 
ducer-handlers as well as other pro- 
ducers. Under these provisions, it is 
made clear that the bill does not alter 
the legal status of producer-handlers of 
milk under the existing act. 

I would like to point to the fact that, in 
addition, the Committee had made it 
very clear that it approves keeping the 
producer-handlers avenue of marketing 
open to dairy farmers without undue 
burdens, and insubstantial violations 
shall not be deemed to be justification 
for producer handlers inclusion in the 
pooling requirements of any Federal or- 
der. In a word, there will be a rule of 
fairness for handler-producers and other 
producers. 

The Committee has expressed its dis- 
approval of certain administrative re- 
strictions on producer-handlers such as 
levying assessments on milk because of 
violations occurring on a single day and 
for other reasons related to the manner 
in which business is conducted. 

I do not believe that any producer- 
handler or any other producer has any- 
thing to fear from this bill, and I do not 
believe that any producer or dealer who 
is operating his business as a bona fide 
producer-handler need to be at all con- 
cerned that this bill will change their 
status. 
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The feed-grain provisions of title III 
have been another subject that has given 
me great concern, and I am glad to note 
that the Committee is also providing 
proper language to insure that prices to 
users and consumers of feed would not be 
excessive or unreasonable. 

The committee statements in this re- 
gard are also very assuring on the point 
that price levels to consumers and users 
of feed grain will not be unfavorably 
affected by the bill. 

Another provision of the bill to 
strengthen the overall economy from the 
standpoint of my district and area is 
the retention of the provision for one- 
price cotton which I think will be help- 
ful to the textile industry, to the textile 
machinery manufacturing industry, and 
all those associated with it, as well as to 
labor and many other people who are 
engaged in these businesses. 

The existence of two-price cotton has 
been a serious injustice which in the in- 
terest of my district and country, I have 
sought for a long time to eliminate, and 
I am very well satisfied that the bill pro- 
vides for the maintenance of the one- 
price cotton system, and hope that this 
provision of law will be retained in the 
future, because the very idea of two- 
price cotton is repugnant as well as very 
harmful to many of our important in- 
dustries—and economic distortion which 
cannot be justified. 

Like many others, I am very unhappy 
about the high cost of the farm program 
in general, and particularly the extreme- 
ly difficult surplus problem, but it seems 
to me that this bill moves in the direc- 
tion of strengthening our national econ- 
omy, as a whole, and in working out 
many of these most vexing problems, and 
I think that it is generally in the interest 
of my district, my State, and the Nation 
and our free enterprise economy which 
must be zealously guarded and pre- 
served. 

It would be a national error to allow 
the objections of large sectional, major 
crop producers and their powerful 
organizations to impose their will on 
farm legislation. These groups must be 
treated fairly and equitably, but to per- 
mit them to load down this bill with 
costly special privilege provisions that 
would work a great injustice to many 
farmers, would be unconscionable, and 
I am glad the bill avoids this very dan- 
gerous pitfall which would bring un- 
favorable results to the farmers of my 
district and area, among others, and 
place additional, unwarranted burdens 
upon consumers and taxpayers. 

The House must continue its efforts 
in the future to improve farm legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 9811) to maintain farm in- 
come, to stabilize prices and assure ade- 
quate supplies of agricultural commodi- 
ties, to reduce surpluses, lower Govern- 
ment costs and promote foreign trade, to 
afford greater economic opportunity in 
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rural areas, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 512, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
oe engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. DAGUE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DacuEe moves to recommit the bill, H.R. 
9811, to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. - 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 169, nays 224, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 39, as follows: 


[Roll No. 243] 
YEAS—169 
Abbitt Edwards, Ala. Long, La. 
Abernethy Erlenborn Long, Md. 
Adair Everett McClory 
Adams Fallon McCulloch 
Anderson, Ill. Findley McDade 
Arends McEwen 
Ashbrook Ford, Gerald R. McMillan 
Ayres Frelinghuysen MacGregor 
Baldwin Fulton, Pa. Machen 
Garmatz Mahon 

Bates Gathings Mailliard 
Belcher Giaimo 
Bell Gibbons Martin, Ala 
Bennett Goodell Martin, Nebr. 

tts Grabowski Mathias 
Bolton Green, Oreg. May 
Bow Monagan 
Bray Gross Moore 
Brock Grover Morris 
Broyhill, Va. Gubser Morse 
Buchanan Gurney Morton 
Burton, Utah Haley Mosher 
Byrnes, Wis. Hall Nedzi 
Cameron Halleck Nelsen 
Carey Halpern O'Konski 
Cederberg Hanley Ottinger 
Chamberlain Hansen, Idaho Passman 
Clancy Hardy elly 
Clausen, Harsha Pike 

Don H. Harvey, Ind Pirnie 
Clawson, Del Harvey, Mich. Poff 
Cleveland Hébert Quie 
Cohelan Hechler Quillen 
Collier Herlong Reid, II 
Colmer Horton Reid, N.Y. 
Conable Hosmer Rhodes, Ariz. 
Conte Hutchinson Robison 
Corbett Irwin Fla. 
Cramer Jacobs Roudebush 
Cunningham Jarman Rumsfeld 
Curtin Johnson, Calif. Satterfield 
Dague Jones, Mo. St Germain 
Davis, Wis. Keith Saylor 
Derwinski Kunkel Schneebeli 
Devine Laird Schweiker 
Dickinson Langen Selden 
Downing Latta Senner 
Duncan, Tenn. Leggett Shipley 
Dwyer Lipscomb Slack 
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Rostenkowski 
Roybal 


Smith, Calif. Talcott 
Smith, N.Y. Teague, Calif 
Smith, Va. Thomson, Wis. 
Springer Todd 
Stafford Waggonner 
Staggers Walker, 
Stanton Walker, N. Mex. 
Stratton Watkins 
NAYS—224 
Addabbo Fulton, Tenn. 
Albert Gallagher 
Anderson, Gettys 
Tenn. Gilbert 
Andrews, Gilligan 
Glenn Gonzalez 
Andrews, Gray 
N. Dak. Green, Pa 
Annunzio Greigg 
Grider 
Asbmore Hagan, Ga 
inall Hagen, Calif. 
Bandstra Hamilton 
Barrett Hansen, Iowa 
Battin Hansen, Wash. 
Beckworth 
Berry Hathaway 
B Hawkins 
Blatnik ys 
Boggs Helstoski 
Boland Henderson 
Hicks 
Brademas Holifield 
Brooks Howard 
Broyhill, N.C. Hull 
Burke Hungate 
Burleson Huot 
Burton, Calif. Ichord 
Byrne, Pa Jennings 
Cabell Joelson 
Callan Johnson, Okla 
Callaway Jones, Ala 
Casey Karsten 
Celler Karth 
Chelf Kastenmeier 
Seer Eeh 
venger y 
Conyers ‘eogh 
Cooley King, Calif 
Craley King, Utah 
Culver an 
Daddario Kluczynski 
Daniels bs 
Davis, Ga. Landrum 
wson Lennon 
de la Garza ve 
Delaney McCarthy 
Dent McDowell 
Denton McFall 
Diggs McGrath 
Dingell McVicker 
Dole Macdonald 
Donohue Mackay 
Dorn Mackie 
Dow Madden 
Dowdy Matthews 
Duncan, 
Dyal 
Edmondson Minish 
Edwards, Mink 
Ellsworth Mize 
Evans, Colo. Moeller 
Evins, Tenn. Morgan 
Farbstein Morrison 
Farnsley Moss 
Farnum Multer 
Fascell Murphy, III 
Feighan Murphy, 
Fisher Murray 
Flood Natcher 
Flynt Nix 
Foley O'Brien 
A O'Hara, Il 
Wiliam D. O'Hara, Mich 
Olsen, Mont, 
Friedel O'Neal, Ga. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—2 
Corman Michel 
NOT VOTING—39 
Andrews, Hanna 
George W. Holland 
Bonner Johnson, Pa 
Broomfield Jonas 
Brown, Calif. King, N.Y 
Brown, Ohio Kornegay 
ahin Lindsay 
. — — Mass. 
Dulski Miller 
Fino Minshan 
Fuqua Moorhead 
Grimtus Reinecke 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Michel for, with Mr. Rostenkowski 
against. 

Mr. Corman for, with Mr. Miller against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mr. Minshall for, with Mr. Jonas against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr. Johnson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Kornegay against. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio for, with Mr, Thomas 
against. 

Mr. King of New York for, 
Thompson of New Jersey against. 

Mr. Reinecke for, with Mr. Carter against. 

Mr. Utt for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Lindsay for, with Mr. Roybal against. 

Mr. Curtis for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Bob Wilson for, with Mr. Brown of 
California against. 

Mr. Younger for, 
against. 

Mr. Dulski for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Holland with Mr. Fuqua. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Hanna. 
Mr. Ryan with Mr. Vivian. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER]. If he were present 
he would have voted “no.” I withdraw 
my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI]. If he were present 
he would have voted no.“ I voted “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 221, nays 172, answered 


with Mr. 


with Mr. Moorhead 


with Mr. Matsunaga 


“present” 3, not voting 37, as follows: 
[Roll No, 244] 
YEAS—221 
Adams Celler Flood 
Albert Chelf Flynt 
Anderson, Clark Foley 
Tenn. Clevenger Ford, 
Andrews, Conyers William D. 
Glenn Cooley Fountain 
Andrews, Craley Fraser 
N. Dak. Culver Friedel 
Annunzio Daddario Fulton, Tenn 
Ashley Daniels Gallagher 
Ashmore Davis, Ga Gettys 
Aspinall Dawson Gilbert 
Bandstra de la Garza Gilligan 
Barrett Delaney Gonzalez 
Battin Denton Green, Pa 
Beckworth Diggs Greigg 
Berry Dingell Grider 
Bin; Dole Hagan, Ga. 
Blatnik Donohue Hagen, Calif. 
Dorn Hamilton 
Boland Dow Hansen, Iowa 
Bolling Dowdy Hansen, Wash 
Brademas Duncan, Oreg. Hathaway 
KS Hawkins 
Broyhill, N.C. Edmondson Hays 
Burke Edwards, Calif. Helstoski 
Burleson Ellsworth Henderson 
Burton, Calif. Evans, Colo. ks 
Byrne, Evins, Tenn Holifield 
Cabell Farbstein Howard 
Callan Farnsley Hull 
Callaway Fascell Hungate 
Fisher Huot 


Ichord 

Joelson 
Johnson, Okla. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 

Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Murphy, III. 
Murphy, N.Y. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson, III. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baldwin 


Downing 
Duncan, Tenn. 


Dwyer 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farnum 
Feighan 
Findley 
Fogarty 


Murray 
Natcher 


Pickle 


Rogers, Tex. 


Rosenthal 
NAYS—172 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Pa. 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Grabowski 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hardy 


McEwen 


Machen 


Martin, Ala. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 
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Roush 

St. Onge 
Scheuer 
Schisler 
Schmidhauser 


Skubitz 


Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague, Tex. 
Tenzer 
Thompson, Tex, 
T. 


Passman 


Waggonner 
Walker, Miss. 
Watkins 
Whalley 
White, Tex. 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—3 
Corman Michel O’Konski 
NOT VOTING—37 

Andrews, Hanna Rostenkowski 

George W. Holland Roybal 
Bonner Johnson, Pa. Ryan 
Broomfield Jonas Scott 
Brown, Calif. King, N.Y. Sikes 
Brown, Ohio Kornegay Thomas 
Cahill Lindsay Thompson, N.J. 
Carter Martin, Mass. Toll 
Curtis Matsunaga Utt 
Dulski Miller Wilson, Bob 
Fino Minshall Wright 
Fuqua Moorhead Younger 
Griffiths Reinecke 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Rostenkowski for, 
against. 

Mr. Miller for, with Mr. Corman against. 

Mr. Jonas for, with Mr. Roybal against. 

Mr. Carter for, with Mr. Broomfield 
against. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Younger against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Minshall against. 

Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Bob Wilson against. 

Mrs. Griffiths for, with Mr. Johnson of 
Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Brown of California for, with Mr. 
Reinecke against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 

Mr, Kornegay for, with Mr. King of New 
York against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Thomas for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Lindsay against. 

Mr. Moorhead for, with Mr. Curtis against. 
with Mr, Dulski 


the following 


with Mr. Michel 


Mr. Matsunaga for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr, Fuqua with Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Holland with Mr. Ryan. 
Mr. George W. Andrews with Mr. Hanna. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 


— 


denen 
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California [Mr. MILLER]. I voted “nay.” 
If he were present he would have voted 
“yea.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from li- 
nois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI]. I voted 
“nay.” If he were present he would 
have voted “yea.” Therefore, I with- 
draw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

CLERICAL CORRECTIONS 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerks may 
make necessary clerical corrections, in- 
cluding punctuation, in the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RESULTS OF 1965 QUESTIONNAIRE 
COMPILED 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


Question 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, the results of my 1965 annual 
questionnaire have been compiled. This 
poll, which is conducted in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Florida each year, 
received over 56,000 answers this year, 
the largest number of replies in the 11 
years I have served in the Congress. 


I feel that the views expressed in this 
questionnaire are indicative of the views 
of many Americans in other parts of the 
Nation. For one reason, the State of 
Florida, and particularly the Sixth Dis- 
trict located in the southern portion of 
the State, has undergone tremendous 
growth in recent years. Between the 
1950 and 1960 census counts Florida 
population increased almost 79 percent. 
By 1965 the State’s population had 
swelled an additional 15.2 percent. By 
comparison, the Sixth District grew 170 
percent between the 1950 and 1960 cen- 
suses. By 1964, the census estimates 
showed an additional 22-percent growth 
in the district. 

Where did these new Floridians come 
from? Of the total new Floridians, who 
numbered 2,618,094 between 1955 and 
1960, 717,038 came from other Southern 
States and the Middle Atlantic States. A 
total of 369,644 new Floridians came 
from the Northeastern United States. 
The number from North Central Amer- 
ica came to 308,530. 

Thus, the views expressed in the 1965 
annual questionnaire do not reflect any 
sectional feeling, but are more reflective 
of the opinions held in many other parts 
of the Nation. In addition there are 
many vacationers who visit Florida each 
year, exposing Floridians to many points 
of view. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the questionnaire 
results in the Recorp at this point: 


Percent Percent 
answering | answering 
“Yes” “No ” 


D 


SRSRAASS 8 
* nnen 


LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON PRESI- 
DENTIAL ARCHIVAL DEPOSITORY 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has re- 
ceived an offer from the University of 
Texas to provide—at its own expense— 
an appropriate presidential archival de- 
pository for the housing, preservation, 
displaying, and appropriate use of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson’s papers and other 
historic materials. 


The proposed grounds and building 
would be turned over to the United 
States for use in perpetuity pursuant to 
section 507(f) (1) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (44 U.S.C. 397(f)). 

The university board of regents— 
headed by W. W. Heath, chairman, and 
which includes our distinguished former 
colleague, the Honorable Frank Ikard— 
shares the conviction of leading his- 
torians that the papers of a President of 
the United States constitute a vital part 
of our Nation’s heritage. They under- 
stand full well that the fullness of our 
Nation’s understanding of our heritage 
depends in large measure upon the com- 
prehensiveness and accessibility of presi- 
dential materials. 


I am informed that the University of 
Texas also intends to establish a school 
to be known as the Lyndon Baines John- 
son Institute of Public Affairs. 

The proposed presidential library 
would be located on the campus of the 
university. 

President Johnson, the University of 
Texas, and the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration all are 
ready to move ahead to bring this unique 
national educational asset into being. 
The President has accepted the univer- 
sity’s offer and the proper presentation 
to the Congress has been made by the 
GSA Administrator. 

Mr. Speaker, it is timely that the Con- 
gress move forward as expeditiously as 
Possible on this proposal. President 


Truman requested that his papers be de- 
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posited in the Truman Library before 
leaving office. The official designation 
of the Eisenhower Presidential Library 
as an archival depository was made 
while President Eisenhower occupied the 
White House. In November 1961 Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced plans for the 
Presidential Library in Cambridge, Mass. 

In the proposal before the Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, we have an unusual situ- 
ation. 

As we know, the applicable law re- 
quires that such a proposal lie before 
the Congress for 60 days of continuous 
session before it can be undertaken. 
However, it is most likely that Congress 
will recess this year before the necessary 
60 days of continuous session have ex- 
pired. This means in all probability that 
this meritorious project could not get 
underway until late next spring at the 
very earliest. This would be a mean- 
ingless delay of an undertaking un- 
questionably in the public interest. 

The necessary congressional review of 
this proposal can be as effectively ob- 
tained through expeditious consideration 
of this resolution, and I firmly believe 
that it is incumbent upon the Congress 
to act now so that the Johnson Presi- 
dential Library can become a reality as 
quickly as possible. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a joint resolution to waive in 
this instance the 60-day waiting period 
and enable the early start of this historic 


project: 
H. J. Res. 632 


Resolution to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to enter into an agree- 
ment with the University of Texas for the 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Presidential Archi- 
val Depository, and for other purposes 
Resolved, That the Administrator of Gen- 

eral Services is hereby authorized to enter 

into an agreement upon such terms and 
conditions as he determines proper with the 

University of Texas to utilize as the Lyndon 

Baines Johnson Archival Depository, land, 

buildings, and equipment of such University 

to be made available by it without transfer 
of title to the United States, and to maintain, 

operate and protect such depository as a 

part of the National Archives System. Such 

agreement may be entered into without re- 

gard to the provisions of section 507(f) (1) 

of the Federal Property and Administrative 

Services Act of 1949, as amended (44 U.S.C. 

397(f)(1)), that the Administrator shall not 

enter into any such agreement until the 

expiration of the first period of sixty (60) 

calendar days of continuous session of the 

Congress following the date on which a 

report in writing of any such proposed Presi- 

dential Archival Depository is transmitted 
by the Administrator to the President of the 

Senate and the Speaker of the House of 

Representatives. 


YOUTH TAKES OVER NATION’S 
OLDEST DAILY COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a matter of interest to the people 
of the district that I have the honor to 
represent, anå I think to many of my 
colleagues, that the sons of two fathers 
of national prominence in the newspaper 
and magazine business have purchased 
a controlling interest in the Calumet 
Publishing Co., publishers of the Chicago 
Daily Calumet and six weekly commu- 
nity newspapers. 

The Daily Calumet is 84 years old and 
is in fact the oldest community daily of 
the Nation. At one time it was edited by 
the late Honorable William A. Rowan, 
who represented the Second District of 
Illinois with outstanding distinction in 
the 78th and 79th Congresses. 

James A. Linen IV, 27, will be elected 
president and publisher at the October 
board meeting and Jameson G. Cam- 
paigne, Jr., 25, will be named editor in 
chief. In addition, Norris J. Nelson, 
presently president and publisher, will be 
elected board chairman. 

Linen is leaving a position as manage- 
ment trainee with the newspaper di- 
vision of Field Enterprises, Inc., publish- 
ers of the Sun-Times and the Daily News. 
Campaigne has been assistant to the cir- 
culation director of the two papers. 

Linen, a Yale University graduate, is 
the son of James A. Linen III, president 
of Time Inc., Life, Fortune, and Sports 
Illustrated. Young Linen is also the 
nephew of Gov. William W. Scranton, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Campaigne is the son of the editor of 
the Indianapolis Star and is a graduate 
of Williams College. 

The Daily Calumet covers the Calumet 
Harbor region of southeast Chicago. 
With the development of Lake Calumet 
as the world’s greatest inland port the 
future of the region and of its 84-year- 
old daily newspaper would seem bril- 
liantly assured. 


NATIONAL DRUM CORPS WEEK 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, August 15-22 is National Drum 
Corps Week. Throughout the country 
drum corps activity has grown in stature 
and size so that over a million teenagers 
are now involved in this activity. Today 
when we hear so much about juvenile 
delinquency, it is heartening to recognize 
the definite contribution the drum corps 
of today are making to our society. They 
offer the youth of our country a char- 
acter building and wholesome activity. 
I am sure my colleagues will join with 
me in a tribute to the many thousands of 
adults who offer freely of their time and 
talents to supervise and train these 
youngsters. I would like to pay a special 
tribute to the Reading Buccaneers of 
VFW Post 179 in Reading, Pa. Winning 
drum corps championships has become a 
habit for these youngsters. In addition 
to winning a number of national VFW 
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championships, they have been winners 
of international competition in Canada. 
Although I am especially proud of these 
youngsters, since I have the honor of 
representing the Sixth District of Penn- 
sylvania, I am equally proud of the 
tremendous work that the National 
Drum and Bugle Corps Association is do- 
ing throughout America. I am sure my 
colleagues will join with me in wishing 
this fine organization continued growth 
and success. 


COLD WAR VETERANS’ READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, by introducing the bill known as 
the Cold War Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act, I would like to add my 
support to those of my colleagues who 
have recognized the need to remedy an 
inequity that has been allowed to per- 
sist for a decade. 

Our Nation has found it necessary— 
both in times of war and in times of 
peace—to call upon our young men to 
serve in the Armed Forces and do their 
part to help maintain our national 
strength and security. All of them have 
made a vital contribution to the welfare 
of this Nation, for which we should all 
be thankful. 

There can be no doubt that the great- 
est service has been performed by those 
who were actually required to take up 
arms during wartime—at great personal 
risk—in defense of their country. But in 
the years since World War II and Korea, 
we have learned that conflict and un- 
certainty are ever present in the world. 
We have had to keep up our defenses, 
and we have had to meet constant crises 
with resolution. We have learned that 
even a cold war can be scorching. 

The sacrifices made by the men in 
our Armed Forces during these cold war 
years have also been enormous. Service 
in uniform—whether or not our country 
is at war—represents time that could in- 
stead be used in furthering an education 
or in gaining valuable occupational ex- 
perience or training. 

When we provided returning veter- 
ans from World War II and Korea with 
the GI bill, we recognized the sacrifices 
made by these men and their need for 
assistance in readjusting to civilian life. 
We showed them our gratitude for their 
service by supplying them with benefits 
that would help them make up for lost 
time—educational and vocational train- 
ing assistance and guarantee and direct 
loan assistance. 

We certainly owe this same debt of 
gratitude to those who have protected 
us during the cold war. We cannot al- 
low years spent in service to the United 
States to be a handicap to veterans wish- 
ing to make a better life for themselves 
and their families. This bill would give 
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them the chance to improve their occu- 
pational ability and therefore their earn- 
ing potential. 

There is another important reason 
why these men deserve our assistance 
through a cold war GI bill. Very often 
they start from a less advantaged posi- 
tion than do those who never enter the 
service. This is because students re- 
ceive deferments under our draft laws, 
and it is far more likely that a poor boy 
will never graduate from high school or 
not go on to college than a more for- 
tunate boy with equivalent ability. We 
must help to overcome this added disad- 
vantage caused by draft laws which un- 
intentionally discriminate among our 
young men on the basis of family income. 

This bill represents our obligation to 
the veterans of the cold war, as well as 
an investment in their talents. It de- 
serves the support of all of us. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
SHOULD COMPETE IN COMPACT 
CAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all concerned these days with the prob- 
lem of the balance of payments and 
the gold flow. Although there have been 
some improvements lately, the problem 
remains serious. 

Mr. Speaker, one big drain upon our 
balance of payments is the hundreds of 
millions of dollars spent each year on 
small foreign cars. There is obviously 
a tremendous demand in this country 
for small foreign cars such as the Volks- 
wagen. Let for some reason which I 
am unable to understand, our American 
manufacturers refuse to try to compete 
in this field. Our so-called compact cars 
are from 1 to 3 feet longer than the small 
European cars, and are more expensive 
to buy and to operate. 

American manufacturing of the small 
economy cars would not only help our 
balance-of-payments situation, it would 
also tend to reduce unemployment, in 
addition, since many people, like my- 
self, who are now reluctant to buy for- 
eign cars, would purchase small cars if 
they were American made. This would 
increase the use of small cars and would 
thus reduce the traffic jams from which 
we suffer in our cities. 

I have written to the four principal 
American manufacturers about this mat- 
ter and their responses indicate that 
they do not intend to do anything about 
it. Mr. Speaker, I wonder what has 
happened to the competitive spirit of 
American business? 

Yesterday, I wrote to the President of 
the United States suggesting that he ask 
the Secretary of Commerce to take this 
matter up with the manufacturers and 
see whether something cannot be done 
about it. 

On June 24, I wrote to the four main 
American auto manufacturers on this 
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subject. Following is the text of my 
letter to the Ford Motor Co.: 

JUNE 24, 1965. 
Mr. Angar MILLER, 
President, Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Dear Mr. MLLER: I am taking the liberty 
of writing to you concerning a problem 
which has implications not only in terms 
of the increasing crisis of municipal con- 
gestion but our Nation’s international gold 
position and unemployment. Specifically, I 
refer to the failure of U.S. car manufacturers 
to meet the domestic market for small auto- 
mobiles in the Volkswagen class. 

Some years ago it became apparent that 
there was a substantial domestic demand for 
such cars. Imports of foreign cars of this 
character rose sharply to the point where 
they accounted for close to 10 percent of 
sales in 1959. Amid much fanfare, the major 
U.S. corporations introduced the compact 
cars as their answer to this demand. 

For a short time, they were so regarded 
and foreign penetration of our domestic car 
market declined. However, it has become 
obvious that the U.S. compacts do not really 
compete with the small foreign cars. Our 
domestic cars are longer (your Falcon, for 
example, is 181 inches long, as contrasted to 
160 inches for the Volkswagen; 131 inches for 
the Fiat; and, 157 inches for the Renault); 
more expensive (Falcon, $2,125; Volkswagen, 
$1,631; Fiat, $1,326; and Renault, $1,651). 
The U.S. cars are all more expensive to op- 
erate, using more gasoline per mile. 

My wife and I have a 1959 Hillman Minx 
as our second car which we find convenient 
for driving, and especially parking in New 
York City. We would like to replace this 
car, but are reluctant at this time to buy 
another foreign car, and there simply is no 
American-made car of equal convenience 
and economy. Doubtless there are many 
tens of thousands of Americans in the same 
situation. 

Recent statistics show that the percentage 
of penetration of the domestic market has 
increased in the past 2 years. Penetration 
increased by 4.3 percent in 1963 (over 1962) 
and jumped another 17.6 percent in 1964 
(over 1963). By 1964, foreign imports ac- 
counted for a total of 6 percent of car sales 
in this country. Almost half a million for- 
eign cars were sold here in 1964. 

Obviously, there are many reasons to favor 
purchase of U.S. made cars. Availability of 
repair and service facilities and guarantee of 
minimum safety standards are but two con- 
siderations that come rapidly tomind. Con- 
cern as to the impact of foreign car imports 
on our gold reserves is a more general con- 
sideration. Moreover, we can well calculate 
the increase in employment in the United 
States if a substantial portion of the domes- 
tic car market now lost to foreign imports 
could be recaptured. 

I am concerned, too, about the impact of 
the ever-increasing number of automobiles 
on the city streets and metropolitan area 
highways. The failure to take effective steps 
to reduce car sizes only aggravates the con- 
gestion which threatens to stifle our major 
population and commerce centers. 

I urge you, as I am urging other U.S. 
automobile manufacturers, to consider ways 
in which you might meet this challenge. I 
would appreciate your comments. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


My letters of June 24 to General 
Motors, Chrysler, and American Motors, 
were similar to the above, except for the 
length and cost of the respective com- 
pact” cars. These are for General 
Motors’ Corvair, 183 inches and $2,143, 
for Chrysler’s Valiant, 188 inches and 
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$2,175, and for American Motors’ Ram- 
bler, 177 inches and $2,037. 

The following were the answers re- 
ceived—no reply was received from Gen- 
eral Motors: 

Forn Moror Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., July 1, 1965. 
Hon. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BINGHAM: Thank you 
for your letter proposing that Ford Motor Co. 
introduce an American-made competitor to 
the small, low-priced automobiles which are 
popular abroad and, to a limited extent, in 
the United States. 

Ford gave this possibility extended con- 
sideration in the early 1960's but decided in 
1962, that market conditions were not ripe 
for domestic manufacture and sale of such a 
car. 

Subsequent market trends have justified 
our decision. American car buyers have 
clearly expressed their preference for less 
austere transportation. The volume markets 
of recent years have been notable for their 
swing toward more options, more luxury 
items and the recovery of the medium-priced 
field as opposed to compact cars. 

It is true that small economy automobiles 
have a sizable following in the United States 
and that imported cars are gaining back 
some of the ground they have lost since 1959. 
The English Ford, which competes directly 
and successfully with other foreign makes 
overseas, is available in this country for buy- 
ers who prefer a basic transportation vehicle 
built to Ford’s high quality standards. How- 
ever, this is a relatively small segment of the 
U.S. market and at this time it would not 
appear to be economical to manufacture a 
similar car over here as well. 

We shall, of course, remain alert to U.S. 
market conditions. If there are significant 
changes in buyers’ tastes, we will be prepared 
to meet the demand. 

It is pertinent to note that Ford's inter- 
national operations make a net positive con- 
tribution to the U.S. balance of payments. 
This contribution amounted to more than 
$400 million last year and has totaled more 
than $3 billion in the past 15 years. 

Sincerely, 
ARJAY MILLER, 
President. 
CHRYSLER CORP., 
July 7, 1965. 
Hon. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BINGHAM; Your recent 
letter to Mr, Townsend has been referred to 
me for reply since the sizes and types of 
vehicles we produce is primarily a product 
matter. We appreciate your taking the time 
and trouble to write us as we are always 
interested in informed views and opinions as 
they provide us with criteria for evaluating 
the acceptability of our current products 
and often contain observations which are 
useful to us in planning our products of the 
future. 

Certainly we feel many of your points are 
well taken. Chrysler Corp. believes that free 
and open competition, guided by the dis- 
ciplines of profit and loss, provides the best 
possible atmosphere for the production of 
consumer goods and the satisfaction of con- 
sumer needs. In keeping with that principle, 
whenever we have considered it economically 
feasible to enter a new market we have done 
so. For example, in 1959 after thorough and 
extensive study and careful planning, we 
entered the so-called compact market with 
our Valiant. The results of that decision 
are very impressive. In 1959 sales of all im- 
ports in this country had reached a peak of 
approximately 614,000 units, or 10 percent 
of the total U.S. market. By 1963, only 4 
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years after the introduction of most Ameri- 
can-built compact cars, that percentage was 
cut in half, to approximately 5 percent, or 
380,000 units. It is quite true, as you pointed 
out, in 1964 foreign cars had increased their 
share to 6 percent, but this trend does not 
appear to be continuing. According to R. L. 
Polk statistics for the first 5 months of 1965 
they are now garnering only 5.36 percent of 
the market as opposed to 5.52 percent in the 
comparable period of 1964. 

The same factors that led us into this 
compact market could lead us into the sub- 
compact market as well. Chrysler Corp. 
could, if such a program were economically 
feasible, build a car in this country to com- 
pete directly in the so-called subcompact 
market. (A subcompact may be defined as 
an economy sedan with a wheelbase shorter 
than 100 inches and a curb weight of less 
than 2,000 pounds.) A large percentage of 
all imports into this country are subcom- 
pacts. In 1963 approximately 300,000 or more 
than 75 percent of all foreign imports be- 
longed in this class. We have made inten- 
sive studies into the advisability of entering 
this market and we haye always decided 
against it, for several good reasons. 

The percentage of total market held by 
subcompact imports has dropped steadily 
since 1959 to a fairly stable level in the last 
2 years of approximately 4½ percent. Our 
current market projections indicate that the 
subcompacts should remain at about this 
level of penetration at least through 1970. 

It seems certain that if one American man- 
ufacturer should successfully penetrate that 
portion of the market, the others would soon 
follow suit. In this event no one American 
company could hope to gain the necessary 
volume to justify the substantial investment 
required to enter the market, Of course, if 
the subcompact market shoud reach more 
sizable proportions and demonstrate a po- 
tential for even further growth, we would 
re-examine our position. But on the basis 
of present evidence the market potential for 
subcompacts in this country, particularly if 
it is shared by all the American automobile 
manufacturers, will not justify the cost of a 
single company designing and tooling for 
such a car. 

There is, of course, the possibility that if 
one or all of the American automobile 
manufacturers should decide to enter the 
subcompact market, they could by strenuous 
marketing efforts increase the size of the 
subcompact market to profitable proportions. 
However, Volkswagen, which you used as an 
example, has had a sellers market since 1955, 
and it has taken full advantage of it. Its 
merchandising organization, its service facili- 
ties, its reputation for quality and economy, 
and its high resale value are now well estab- 
lished and respected. As a result it enjoys a 
high degree of owner loyalty, and any new 
cindy would find it difficult to make conquest 

es. 

Moreover, the cost of tooling up for a car 
of this kind would be quite prohibitive. 
Such a venture would require a unique auto- 
mobile—with no _ interchangeability of 
parts—just to compete in a small market al- 
ready dominated by one unique automobile. 
On the basis of our studies we believe that 
this subcompact market would increase more 
at the expense of our own present American 
cars than at the expense of foreign imports 
such as Volkswagen. For all of these reasons 
we feel it would be an unwise business deci- 
sion to begin American production of a sub- 
compact car within the foreseeable future. 

What, then, is being done by the automo- 
bile manufacturers to compete in the sub- 
compact car market? It is axiomatic that a 
car should be built and the tooling for it 
amortized in the country where it can sell 
at the greatest volume. With present laws 
as they are, Chrysler Corp. feels it can best 
compete in the large-volume subcompact 
market, which is overseas, by Jumping over 
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the tariff walls and investing in production 
facilities abroad. This is what we have done 
with Simca of France and Rootes of England, 
both of which market subcompact vehicles 
in direct competition against Volkswagen, 
and with other companies in other parts of 
the world. Such action provides the U.S. 
investor, and in turn the U.S. economy, with 
a share in the fruits of the expanding sale 
of automobiles in the whole world market. 

Incidentally, Chrysler Corp. with the acqui- 
sition of a controlling interest in the parent 
corporation has shown remarkable progress 
with the Simca 1000. For example, in the 
years previously discussed, as the result of 
a rejuvenated dealer network, improved prod- 
uct design and quality which enabled us to 
warrant the vehicle for 5 years or 50,000 
miles, the same warranty as on our domestic 
built cars, Simca sales in the United States 
quadrupled in 1964 over 1963 and are ex- 
pected to double again this calendar year. 
It is now in sixth place in import sales in 
the United States and for the first 6 months 
of this year is selling at a pace 80 percent 
ahead of last year. 

I note in your letter that you are interested 
in replacing a 1959 Hillman Minx which in- 
cidentally is manufactured by the Rootes Co. 
of which we have recently acquired partial 
ownership. I can understand your reluc- 
tance to buy a foreign car but perhaps you 
would feel less reluctant to purchase one 
from a company that is substantially owned 
by an American company. Accordingly I am 
enclosing a few pieces of catalog material 
on the Simca car which we feel is a rather 
remarkable automobile. In addition I extend 
a cordial invitation to you to personally 
examine one of these cars at your local Simca 
dealer. I know he would appreciate the op- 
portunity to demonstrate it to you and ex- 
plain its many desirable features. 

In closing, we hope the above has sufficed 
to clarify our position with respect to sub- 
compacts, but as previously stated, we will 
not hesitate to enter any new market when 
we believe it economically feasible to do so. 

Thank you again for having written and 
for your interest in Chrysler Corp. 

Sincerely, 
Harry E. CHESEBROUGH, 
Vice President, Product Planning and 
Development. 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP., 
Detroit, July 9, 1965. 
Hon. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Congress of the United States, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BINGHAM: I appreciate 
having your thoughtful comments about 
trends in car use in this country. 

American Motors has been more deeply 
involved in the matter of car size than any 
U.S. company. Not only was Rambler the 
first compact car—we sparked the revolution 
which reduced overall car size in this coun- 
try—but we also introduced and marketed 
a car in the Volkswagen class back in 1954. 
The Metropolitan, made to our specifications 
by Austin in England, was a low-priced small 
car with an overall length of 14914 inches. 

The problem, however, was that the mar- 
ket was just not great enough to keep this 
small-car program going. While we regis- 
tered a good share of the total small-car mar- 
ket, it was not large enough to sustain the 
Metropolitan, and we dropped this car in 
1962. In all, we sold 94,986 Metropolitans 
around the world—83,442 in this country. 

Despite this experience, we are continuing 
intensive product and market research pro- 
grams in the small-car area. 

Our Rambler American is the shortest 
US.-built car. It is available with a choice 
of two engines, both very economical. I am 
asking our Washington zone manager, Mr. 
Don Kimber, to make arrangements to lend 
you a 1965 American for a week. There is 
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no obligation whatever on your part. I 
would be interested in your reactions after 
driving the car. 
Best wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Roy ABERNETHY. 


The following is the letter I sent yes- 
terday to the President of the United 
States: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: I am writing to 
express my concern about the failure of 
domestic car manufacturers to respond to 
the market demand for small foreign cars in 
the United States by the manufacture of 
comparable cars in domestic factories. This 
failure has contributed to the unsatisfactory 
balance of payments and gold flow which 
you have been trying so hard to correct. In 
addition, domestic manufacture of small 
cars would help to reduce unemployment in 
the United States. To the extent that new 
markets for small cars might be opened up, 
such a step would help to relieve the mam- 
moth traffic jams that daily afflict our large 
metropolitan centers. 

In 1964, approximately half a million small 
foreign cars were sold in the United States— 
almost 6 percent of the total new car sales. 
These cars are popular because they are 
cheaper to buy and operate and are shorter 
than our so-called compact cars by from 
1 to 3% feet. 

I have written to the presidents of the 
four major U.S. car manufacturers to urge 
them to respond to the obvious demands by 
production of competitive domestic cars. 
The responses to my letter from Ford Motor 
Co., Chrysler Corp., and American Motors 
reveal that these three corporations have no 
present intention of doing so. The General 
Motors Corp. did not even reply to my letter. 
I am enclosing copies of the exchange of 
correspondence I had with these companies 
for your information. 

It occurs to me that you might want to 
urge the Secretary of Commerce to address 
himself to this situation and work with the 
U.S. manufacturers to determine whether 
there is some way in which they might re- 
consider their present position and, by so 
doing, make a significant contribution to 
the resolution of three important national 
problems. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) 


AvucustT 17, 1965. 


Jonathan B. Bingham, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


JOAN MERRIAM SMITH 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House the recent award of the 
Harmon International Aviation Trophy 
to the late Mrs. Joan Merriam Smith. 

Mrs. Smith won this important award 
for her recent solo flight around the 
world at the Equator. This flight was 
made to duplicate the flight Amelia Ear- 
hart had planned, in order to “complete 
a page of history.“ Both Joan Merriam 
Smith and Amelia Earhart died practic- 
iog the aviation that meant so much to 
them. 
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On May 16, 1965, I, together with 
several other Members of this House, in- 
troduced resolutions in honor of Joan 
Merriam Smith. It is my earnest hope 
that the award of the Harmon trophy 
will interest the Members of this House 
in the passage of these resolutions. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
the following material: A list of the world 
records held by Mrs. Smith and an arti- 
cle from the New York Times of August 
8, 1965, on the Harmon trophy awards: 

Wortp Firsts 

Flew 1937 Amelia Earhart route. 

First person to fly solo around the world at 
the Equator. 

Longest solo flight in aviation history. 

First woman to fiy twin-engine aircraft 
around the world. 

First woman to fly solo from Africa to 
Australia. 

First woman to fly Pacific Ocean west-east 
in twin-engine plane. 

First woman to receive airline transport 
rating at minimum age. 

First woman to fly solo from Australia to 
Guam via New Guinea. 

First woman to fly solo from Wake to 
Midway Island. 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Aug. 8, 

1965] 

Two NAMED WINNERS OF HARMON PRIZES— 
Max CONRAD AND LATE Mrs. SMITH HAILED 
FOR FLIGHTS 
Max Conrad, who is known as the flying 

grandfather, and the late Mrs. Joan Merriam 

Smith, who flew around the world to accom- 

plish what Amelia Earhart had been trying 

to do in 1937 when she disappeared, were 
named yesterday as this year's winners of the 

Harmon International Aviation Trophies. 
The Harmon awards, one of aviation’s 

highest honors, are traditionally presented by 

the President of the United States in a cere- 
mony in the White House. The date of the 
presentation has not been set. 

The winners were chosen on the basis of 
feats of individual piloting skill during 1964. 
Both were light-plane pilots. In naming 
them as winners, the Harmon awards advi- 
sory committee reportedly passed over can- 
didates from the space field, including among 
others a Russian cosmonaut and three U.S. 
X-15 rocket-plane pilots. 

Mr. Conrad, 62 years old, was named for 
his 57-hour solo flight from Capetown, South 
Africa, to St. Petersburg, Fla. He landed his 
twin-engined craft on December 26, 1964, 
after setting a new official world distance 
record for light planes. The distance 
was 7,878 miles. 

The 28-year-old Mrs. Smith who was killed 
in a plane accident last February, was named 
for her 27,000-mile, round-the-world jour- 
ney in a twin-engined craft, from March 17 
to May 12, 1964, which began and ended at 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. Smith's solo flight, a journey con- 
ducted mostly near the Equator as Amelia 
Earhart had planned hers, was made “to 
complete a page of history,” as Mrs. Smith 
had explained it. Miss Earhart and her 
navigator vanished over the Pacific on July 
2, 1937, in their round-the-world attempt. 

As Mrs. Smith circled the earth on the 
longer route, suffering mechanical break- 
downs along the way, she lost her oppor- 
tunity to become the first woman to fly solo 
around the world. The feat was accom- 
plished by Mrs. Geraldine Mock, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, whose more northerly route was 
more than 4,000 miles shorter. Mrs. Mock 
left Columbus 2 days after Mrs. Smith left 
Oakland, and arrived home 3 weeks before 
Mrs. Smith. 

The Federal Aviation Agency awarded Mrs. 
Mock a gold medal for her flight. The medal 
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was presented by President Johnson. 5 
porters of Mrs. Smith did not succeed 
efforts to obtain an FAA medal for her. 

Mrs. Smith, a Long Beach, Calif., resident 
who learned to fly at the age of 15, was the 
wife of Lt. Comdr. Marvin G. Smith, Jr. 

Mr. Conrad, of Winona, Minn., and Pres- 
cott, Ariz., has 10 children and 16 grand- 
children. He has made more than 130 trans- 
Atlantic flights ferrying light planes, in ad- 
dition to flights to South America and across 
the Pacific. He currently holds five world 
records for light-plane flying. 

The Harmon awards were announced yes- 
terday by the trustees of the Clifford B. Har- 
mon Trust, 60 East 42d Street. The trophies 
were founded in 1926 by the late Col. Clif- 
ford B. Harmon, pioneer American aviator 
and balloonist. These was no Harmon award 
this year in the lighter-than-air category. 


VIETNAM—A LESSON IN SEAPOWER 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are witnessing one of the largest 
mobilizations of our American merchant 
marine in peacetime history. There is 
every indication that it may reach the 
magnitude of the shipping mobilization 
arising out of the Suez crisis, if not the 
Korean conflict. The lack of publicity 
surrounding this event makes it difficult 
to assess the true extent of mobilization. 
However, there already are scheduled 
some 85 cargo vessels for charter to the 
Department of Defense, or for operation 
on their behalf under general agency 
agreements. The number of cargo ships 
may soon reach 200. This is not incon- 
ceivable since we will soon have 100,000 
troops in Vietnam, and with more than 
twice this number of American troops 
in Korea we employed from 600 to 800 
ships for troop and equipment supplies. 
In addition, 6 troop transports of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service have 
been diverted from their regular Atlantic 
service to the Pacific. Three more troop 
transports are presently being broken out 
from the reserve fleet, and the hospital 
ship Repose is being reactivated. The 
reason—a need for sea-going logistic 
support to sustain the mounting buildup 
in southeast Asia. This represents a 
crucial time for this Nation. But it 
also provides an opportunity to evaluate 
some earlier judgments made concern- 
ing the need for an American merchant 
marine. 

Three short years ago, the Honorable 
Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of De- 
fense, appeared before the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Re- 
luctantly, Mr. McNamara conceded that 
our American merchant marine does 
contribute to our national defense. Mr. 
McNamara went on to state that in his 
judgment, and I quote: 

For the movement of personnel we see no 
need to construct additional military trans- 
ports either for possible use in the private 
sector or for assignment to the Defense De- 
partment. * * * I personally believe that 


air movement would not only be far more 
rapid, and I believe cheaper, but I also be- 
lieve it would be safer. 
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Just months after this testimony by 
the Secretary of Defense, the United 
States was faced with the Cuban crisis. 
Privately owned passenger ships of the 
American merchant marine were placed 
on standby alert by the Department of 
Defense—the very ships the Secretary 
of Defense stated he did not need, 

In October 1963, it was Germany with 
Operation Big Lift. This was a mili- 
tary exercise in which the Military Air 
Transportation Service flew troops from 
Fort Hood, Tex., to Germany in 3 days. 
The purpose was to demonstrate the 
fast striking ability of troops by air. 
What was not widely publicized, how- 
ever, was the fact that the equipment 
and supplies for these troops were pre- 
positioned by sea, not air. 

Today it is Vietnam. Once more, for 
the third time in an equal number of 
years, the sound of anchor chain coming 
up the hawse pipe is drowning out the 
roar of aircraft engines. Troops and 
supplies are being handled over the 
beach, not through already overtaxed 
airfields. 

But where are all of these ships to 
come from to meet the Nation’s needs? 
Ships do not simply materialize by some 
sleight-of-hand. Well, some will be sup- 
plied from our active American merchant 
marine—a fleet in being and ready for 
immediate deployment. Most of these 
will be of the most modern types. Many 
of them are the world’s first automated 
ships, which have been constructed 
under the vessel replacement program of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The 
caliber of these active ships stands in 
sharp contrast to those being activated 
from the reserve fleets. 

Twenty-two ships of World War II 
vintage are being broken out now from 
the Maritime Administration’s National 
Defense Reserve Fleet. More than 100 
additional cargo ships will probably be 
broken out within the near future. The 
three troop ships being reactivated by 
the Navy have been in mothballs also. 
All are about 20 years of age. All will 
require shipyard work to become opera- 
tional. The average estimated cost of 
shipyard work required upon the cargo 
vessels is about $250,000 per ship. The 
three troopships will require a total of 
about $7 million to place them in condi- 
tion. Completion date of reactivation is 
unknown. Why? There is a reported 
Shortage of drydock space and skilled 
shipyard workers. 

If we are now deficient in repair yard 
facilities with only 22 ships being broken 
out, what will be our condition if the 
future demands another 100 or 200 ships? 
I fear that we will be severely taxed. 
But why are we so lacking? What has 
been done to overcome such deficiencies? 
What have the planners done to meet 
the contingency of this Nation having to 
meet another crisis which might well 
arise concurrently with that in Vietnam, 
but in any other far-flung corner of the 
globe? I submit that they have done 
nothing. To the contrary, they appear 
bent on the destruction of our shipyards 
and our merchant marine—the very 
facilities of which they demand so much 
in time of crisis. 
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The Secretary of Defense appears to 
be hypnotized with air power. He is em- 
barked on a grand design to close and 
merge naval shipyards. He is currently 
considering building naval auxiliaries in 
Great Britain. This can serve only to 
accelerate the decline of shipyards in this 
country. They badly need such work. 
It cannot help but have an adverse effect 
upon our balance of payments. I can 
only conclude that the President’s re- 
quest to private businessmen to curtail 
foreign expenditures apparently does not 
apply to his Secretary of Defense. 

The Maritime Administrator, Mr. 
Nicholas Johnson, seems to have enlisted 
in the McNamara band. He, too, is en- 
amored with flying, preoccupied as he 
is with his ground effect machine, which, 
while possessing a future potential, is not 
available to meet our needs today. The 
unfortunate result is that our maritime 
policy is up in the air also. He, too, ap- 
pears bent upon phasing out what few 
passenger ships we have left. He, too, 
has suggested building ships abroad. If 
I did not know better, I would think that 
Mr. McNamara and Administrator John- 
son were practicing a duet to play the 
score of the recent film, Those Magnifi- 
cent Men in Their Flying Machines.” A 
line from the title song of that film goes: 

They can fly upside down with their feet 
in the air. 


I say it is high time for these men to 
get their feet on the ground, and support 
a program to provide this country with 
an adequate merchant marine. No 
longer can we rely on overage ships from 
our reserve fleet. We require both air 
and sea power in being, and neither is 
sufficient unto itself. 

Our vessel replacement program of 
subsidized ships is already behind sched- 
ule by some 90 ships. We are straining 
along at a rate of only 15 to 17 ships per 
year. Recently, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, under the able leader- 
ship of the Honorable JoRN Rooney, be- 
came so disturbed over this matter as to 
add another ship to the budget for fiscal 
1966. 

Vigorous prosecution of the vessel re- 
placement program would have meant 
. that today we would have had 90 more 
modern vessels in being to meet our 
commitments in Vietnam. Also, the 90 
vessels traded in under the program 
would probably be in far better condition 
than those ships now being broken out 
from the reserve fleet. 

The need for modern type vessels will 
not be our only problem in meeting de- 
mands in Vietnam. Ships require skilled 
men to man them. I suggest that in the 
area of skilled manpower we will be 
found to be deficient also. Particularly 
is this so with respect to marine en- 
gineers, since I understand problems al- 
ready exist in meeting such needs of our 
merchant marine. This, too, is another 
area of responsibility charged to the 
Maritime Administrator. 

Our history is replete with evidence of 
the compelling need for a strong, citizen- 
manned American merchant marine. 
Yet support for our merchant marine 
can best be characterized as vacillating. 
We have bumbled along from crisis to 
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crisis acting only under lash of necessity. 
In the field of passenger ships and troop- 
lift capability by sea, this complacency 
has been a costly luxury. In World War 
II. we paid Great Britain about $100 mil- 
lion to transport our troops to Europe 
on the SS Queen Mary/Elizabeth. In 
addition to this, we were forced to em- 
bark on a crash program to construct 
almost 300 passenger vessels and trans- 
ports. The cost of this program was in 
excess of $1.5 billion. Are we now to 
ignore this costly and trying lesson? Or 
that of the Cuban crisis and now Viet- 
nam? 

In November 1964, Adm. David Mc- 
Donald, chief of naval operations, stated, 
and I quote: 

I think that the greatest and most prac- 
tical means of sustaining national strength 
beyond our borders, for the underscoring or 
enforcing of, if necessary, our policies, is 
through the selective use of seapower. 


The wisdom of these words is being 
borne out today in Vietnam. How many 
times must we go under like a drowning 
man before we learn: 

That this Nation must maintain in 
being a strong, viable, well-balanced, citi- 
zen-manned merchant marine? 

That this Nation must maintain a 
strong shipbuilding capability? 

The framers of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 foresaw these needs. Our 
American merchant marine, including 
passenger vessels, constitutes a vital and 
integral part of seapower. I trust that 
this concept, and the asset our merchant 
marine represents in our defense posture, 
does not elude the Secretary of Defense, 
or the Maritime Administrator. Failure 
to heed this warning will only subject 
this Nation to what Admiral Mahan 
called: 

The rude awakening of those who have 
abandoned their share of the common birth- 
right of all people—the sea. 


THE SAGA OF ROBERT MANRY AND 
HIS GALLANT LITTLE “TINKER- 
BELLE” 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
saga of Robert Manry and his gallant 
little Tinkerbelle which held the Nation 
spellbound for 78 days, reached a happy 
conclusion this week when he sailed into 
Falmouth, England. 

We in Cleveland are tremendously 
proud of the achievement of this Plain 
Dealer newspaperman. I have intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 
462, calling on the Congress to commend 
him on his bravery, resourcefulness and 
success in conquering the Atlantic and 
suggesting that the Tinkerbelle, in due 
time be retired for permanent display in 
the Smithsonian Institution. My resolu- 
tion is in Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary and 
I have asked the subcommittee to give it 
its earliest consideration. 
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As a member of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee and 
of the Independent Offices Subcommittee 
which supervises the NASA funding, I 
am particularly conscious of the billions 
of dollars being spent to jet-propel man 
from one point on the globe to another 
and to hurl him in rockets into outer 
space. The daring feat of personal cour- 
age displayed by Bob Manry, crossing 
the ocean in a tiny sailboat which cost 
him less than $1,000, becomes all the 
more remarkable viewed in contrast to 
the Gemini V orbital flight we anticipate 
today. In an age of supersonic speeds, 
we find a man who has braved and con- 
quered the awesome challenge of ocean 
and weather without aid of modern com- 
municating or navigating instruments. 

Manry’s voyage is believed to be the 
first nonstop in a sailboat as small as 
Tinkerbelle, a 134-foot craft which 
Manry bought in 1958 for $250. He spent 
another $600-$700 to make her sea- 
worthy. 

Bob Manry has received a tumultuous 
welcome in England, as detailed in the 
August 18 Plain Dealer story which I 
shall insert following my remarks. We 
in Cleveland are planning an equally 
warm homecoming for him. I hope that 
this greeting will be extended by the 
Congress through my resolution. My 
colleague, BILL Stanton, in whose district 
Mr. Manry resides, has asked the White 
House to extend the Nation’s congratu- 
lations to the returning hero and I have 
seconded that request in a letter today to 
the President. 

It reads as follows: 

Audusr 19, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is my understand- 
ing that my colleague, Congressman J. WIL- 
LIAM STANTON, of Ohio, has requested that 
you officially receive and congratulate Mr. 
Robert Manry of Cleveland on his return 
from England on or around September 1. 

This is to add my hope that the White 
House will recognize Mr. Manry’s achieve- 
ment in behalf of a nation which has 
watched his amazing one-man voyage across 
the Atlantic. It is thought to be the first 
nonstop voyage in a craft as small as Manry’s 
Tinkerbelle and epitomizes the sort of cour- 
age, adventurous spirit and ingenuity typi- 
fying an American. 

Hard-pressed though you are for time in 
these momentous days, I believe the few 
minutes you might devote to an official wel- 
come to Mr. Manry would be widely approved 
by millions of Americans who have thrilled 
to his bravery. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Aug. 18, 1965] 

FALMOUTH STAGES RECORD CELEBRATION: 
50,000 WELCOME MANRY TO BRITAIN 
(By George J. Barmann) 

FALMOUTH, ENGLAND.—Robert Manry, rid- 
ing the winds and the stars, came home last 
night from the sea. 

In a brilliant blue evening of water and 
sky, with nearly 50,000 persons cheering and 
the late sun burning the windows of Fal- 
mouth, he came home to land after 3,200 
miles of the great and lonely Atlantic. 

Robert was terribly tired. He 
could hardly walk. He was waving. He was 
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laughing. He was happy. 
longer. 

It was a fantastic transatlantic sailing 
achievement. 

Tinkerbelle, the good girl who tamed the 
wild ocean, brought him in, the bright red 
sail defiant to the end. He sat in her 1314- 
foot shell and he guided her in until the 
final moment. 

Captain Manry made port here in 78 days. 

He left Falmouth, Mass., on June 1, at 10 
in the morning. He landed here at 7:30 
pm, (2:30 p.m. Cleveland time). 

Seconds after he landed he embraced and 
kissed his wife, Virginia, and hugged his two 
children, Robin, 14, and Douglas, 11. And 
then Robert Manry knelt down and kissed 
the earth of England. 

When Manry left Cape Cod, it was in the 
quiet of an American morning, with the sand 
dunes fading away and the deep and unquiet 
ocean ahead of him. 

When he arrived here, it was in the roar- 
ing English evening, with thousands of 
people and scores of ships and planes in his 
ears and the mighty seas all behind him. 
The American flag fluttered freshly from the 
stern. 

“I am here,” he said. 

You could barely hear him say it: “I am 
here.” 

This harbor, one of the world’s great nat- 
ural havens, was jammed with boats and 
ships of all descriptions. The town of Fal- 
mouth (population 17,500) was tied up with 
traffic 2 miles in each direction. 

A total of 50,000 persons watched the 
drama of Manry's journey’s end. They 
stretched along the shoreline for miles— 
from Pendennis Point, where they could see 
Tinkerbvelle first, all the way to the harbor 
itself. 

Helicopters of the Royal Navy whirred 
above him as he was approaching the outer 
harbor. Four-engine Shackletons of the 
Royal Air Force, which had helped in searches 
to fix his positions, sped overhead as he 
came to a landing. Two official launches es- 
corted Manry in. One was the launch of the 
Customs House of Falmouth, The other was 
the boat of the harbormaster, Capt. Francis 
H. Edwards. 

Tinkerbelle was towed in the last 2 miles. 

It was almost impossible for Captain Manry 
to sail her in because of the crush. One 
motor boat collided with Tinkerbelle, with 
no adverse effects. The green water was 
white with the wakes of vessels. 

Whistles blew, Cornishmen yelled out: 
“Glad you made it, mate.” 

Captain Manry waved back and shouted, 
time and time again: “Thank you. Nice of 
you to come out.” 

People on all sides tried frantically to get 
close to him and shake his hand. 

This reporter rode the last few miles of 
this epic journey across the Atlantic with 
Captain Manry. 

Mindful of his boat, as always, the 47- 
year-old sailor maneuvered as best he could 
among the hundreds of power boats and 
sails. He asked, as he held to the tiller: 

“Is there anybody left in Falmouth?” 

Then he landed at the jetty, or quay as 
it is known here. And then the crowd took 
him over. 

Police, linking arms, held back the photog- 
raphers and the crowds. Samuel A, Hooper, 
the mayor, in his official robes and his chain 
of office, welcomed him. 

A line was cut through the shouting 
crowds, and Captain Manry and his family 
were taken to a press conference in Princess 
Pavilion, then to the Green Bank Hotel on 
the harbor front, where another big crowd 
awaited him. 

He got to sleep at 1 a.m., finally. 

This last day at sea for Manry began with 
his first sighting of land since Massachusetts. 
He saw the land at Lizard Point, near here, as 


He was lonely no 
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the sun came up. He had sailed all night in 
the moonlight. 

As boats went out to meet him, he talked 
for a moment with representatives of the 
Plain Dealer, who were aboard a chartered 
boat. 

The press boat pulled alongside. 
porter jumped aboard Tinkerbelle. 

Manry, in his red windbreaker jacket and 
bareheaded, was alone in this tiny thing, but 
you knew he had two other passengers all 
this time—magnificent courage and quiet 
determination. 

“George, how are you?” he said. He 
laughed. He said he didn’t know what to 
think of all this. 

“Excuse me,” he said, as the boom went 
swinging past. 

And then the harbormaster’s boat came 
alongside, and Manry put his hand out to 
keep her from scraping Tinkerbelle. He was 
always watching out for Tinkerbelle. Every 
moment. 

“Mr. Manry, you are in the harbor of Fal- 
mouth,” called out Captain Edwards. “We 
would like to tow you in the rest of the way.” 

The tow was attached. A 2-mile proces- 
sion began. 

It was 6:30 p.m. 

“I won't be required to make any speeches, 
will I?” he asked. He had heard of the civic 
reception that was waiting for him. 

“Not now.” 

“Will I ever?” 

“I don't know yet.” 

A motorboat came close. A man handed 
Manry a snapshot. “I just took a picture of 
you,” he said. “Would you like to have it?” 
Manry took it and thanked the stranger for 
it. Another boat came near. A boy wanted 
to shake Manry's hand. They shook hands. 

That's Pendennis Castle over there, isn’t 
it?“ Manry asked. He knew the sights of 
Falmouth. He had a chart before him. Two 
cameras, one still and one movie, held the 
charts down in a breeze. 

The sea belongs to the dreamer. Robert 
Manry is a dreamer. His dream came true 
on this ocean he was now leaving. 

“There are more boats here than there were 
at Dunkerque during the war,” he said, 
picking up his movie camera and shooting 
some scenes of the turmoil in the water 
around him. 

A girl on one large boat yelled, “Cleveland! 
Cleveland! Cleveland!“ He said, “Where in 
Cleveland?” She said, “In Parma.” 

“You know I first heard about all this com- 
motion when I was listening to the Voice of 
America talking about me—in French,” said 
Manry. He looked up toward the granite 
headlands as Tinkerbelle came on. 

“Look at those people,” he said, pointing to 
a line that looked like statues etched against 
the “It looks like Roman times. 
They're defending the battlements.” 

Tinkerbelle passed Black Rock a half-mile 
out. He was now in the inner harbor. 

Bob could now begin to see the really big 
crowd. And the crush of boats was getting 
worse. The launch of the RAF and the har- 
bormaster’s boat were warning them to keep 
clear. 

“I feel like I have just been elected Presi- 
dent,” said Manry. 


This re- 


FALMOUTH JUBILANT AS MANRY ARRIVES 
(By Russell W. Kane) 

FALMOUTH, ENGLAND.—Falmouth was a Pic- 
cadilly Circus town last night when Bob 
Manry was towed over the last stretch of 
water to complete his record-breaking trans- 
atlantic sailing trip. 

Thousands upon thousands of people— 
both residents and tourists—jammed the 
narrow, brown-walled streets of this ancient 
Cornish seaport all day yesterday waiting for 
Manry and Tinkerbelle. 

Cruise boat operators ferried loads of pas- 
sengers at 10 shillings ($1.40) a head out into 
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Falmouth Bay to wave at the conquering 
hero. 

The ramparts of the two ancient castles at 
the harbor mouth were jammed with other 
watchers, many of them armed with tele- 
scopes, binoculars, cameras and portable 
radios so that they could tune to the latest 
development on Tinkerbelle’s progress. 

“Well done,” was the shout on most lips 
last night as Bob landed. 

And it was well done. 

The crowds were so thick that people were 
perched on window ledges, jammed out onto 
piers, swarming in the harbor in hundreds of 
small and large boats, hanging from trees, 
standing on hedges, looking out of windows, 
and filling every available space lining this 
almost circular harbor. 

Manry moved up the harbor, first sailing, 
then being towed by the harbor master’s 
launch for safety’s sake. 

Before Tinkerbelle pulled into sight behind 
the 23,000-ton Nevasa, being pulled out of 
dry dock for a sea cruise, the band began to 
play on the Custom House Quay. 

It was the St. Stythians Silver Band. They 
tuned up with “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” went into “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and finished off with “Hail, the 
Conquering Hero Comes.” 

Manry looked genuinely shocked when his 
face appeared from beneath the sail boom 
of his cockleshell as it was towed up to 
the quay. 

His tanned face broke into a huge smile. 
His voice was hoarse. You couldn’t hear it 
above the crowd noise anyway. 

It was drowned out, too, by the band, the 
onlookers and a horde of newsmen, includ- 
ing a 50-yard bench set up for TV and news- 
reel cameramen. 

As his boat was tied to the pier, he was 
helped up the steps by the police chief, 
Trevor Lewis, and William A. Ashboit, Plain 
Dealer director of news photography. 

“Everything is moving,” he said, laughing 
as he stumbled up the pier steps. He was 
wobbly on his feet. 

Then he saw his wife, Virginia, and his 
children, Douglas, 11, and Robin, 14, stand- 
ing on the pier. 

The newsmen pressed closer, photogra- 
phers’ flash units were popping right and 
left. The crowd, which filled the street, 
shouted and screamed when Bob appeared in 
his red nylon windbreaker. 

Although he was near the edge of exhaus- 
tion, Manry waved enthusiastically at the 

ters. 

My goodness, what a crowd,” he said over 
and over, jovially, as if he had just walked 
out of his home after a nap. 

Chief Lewis estimated the crowd at 50,000 
persons after he had taken a good look at 
them. 

The Manry family and Ashbolt were placed 
by bobbies into one car, the mayor, Sam 
Hooper, and the adult Manrys were put in 
another car and a few more policemen en- 
tered a third car. But the three-car motor- 
cade was unable to move off the pier. The 
cars were absolutely swallowed by the 
crowds. 

One of the first things Ashbolt did when he 
got close to Manry as he was helping him up 
the steps was give him a letter from Thomas 
Vail, publisher and editor of the Plain 
Dealer. 

“Oh,” said Manry. “Isn’t this wonder- 
ful. Isn't this terrific. It's so flattering to 
get a friendly word from the boss just when 
I need it the most.” 

The motorcade slowly moved off with the 
black-helmented bobbies marching along 
in between the swarm of cars, shouting: 
“Please clear the way, please, please, 5 feet 
on each side, ladies and gentlemen.” 

But the ordinarily placid Cornish just 
wouldn't be moved. They kept looking for 
the car that contained Manry. They 
clutched at its rear-view mirrors. They 
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clutched through the windows, trying to pat 
him and shouting, “well done,” in the win- 
dows at him. Manry's expression was a 
cross between exhaustion and hysteria. He 
looked jubilant 1 minute, stunned the next. 
But he smiled gaily and waved at the crowds 
and said, Thank you, thank you, thank you,” 
as the motorcade slowly drove up the twist- 
ing street to Princess Pavilion. 

A crowning touch to the completion of 
Manry’s journey was a five-time flyover by 
the Royal Air Force planes which had 
searched so diligently for him many times 
when he was unaccounted for in the North 
Atlantic. 

Wing Comdr. Steve Carson personally flew 
a huge Shackleton plane in a wing-wagging 
salute to the sailor hero. It thrilled the 
spectators, too, to see the air-sea four-engine 
camouflaged ship zooming low over Fal- 
mouth. 

Just before his news conference, Manry 
and his wife had tea with Mayor Hooper and 
chatted and relaxed a bit in a garden before 
he faced reporters’ questions at a press con- 
ference. 

As we drove back from the news conference 
to the hotel so that Manry could eat a se- 
cluded meal and a cup of hot tea, a bath and 
wash his hair and care for his salt water 
injured hand, he said; “This has been a fan- 
tastic day.” 

It certainly was. 
tastic days. 


But it was 1 of 78 fan- 


GOV. PHILIP F. La FOLLETTE, 
1897-1965 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KASTENMEIER]. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my sad duty to advise the House of 
Representatives of the death of Gov. 
Philip F. La Foilette, a distinguished 
member of an eminent Wisconsin family 
and a constituent, a man who has coun- 
seled me from time to time, and a 
friend. All Wisconsin mourns the loss 
of Phil La Follette, who served three 
terms as Governor of the State of Wis- 
consin. His father, “Old Bob” La Fol- 
lette served both as Wisconsin's Gover- 
nor and as U.S. Senator. His brother, 
“Young Bob” La Follette also served as 
U.S. Senator. A nephew, Bronson C. 
La Follette, presently serves as the at- 
torney general of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. Each in his own way has added 
luster to the family name through their 
dedicated public service. 

Phil La Follette was first elected Gov- 
ernor in 1930 as a Republican. He lost 
in 1932, but regained the governorship 
as the standard bearer of the Progres- 
sive Party he reorganized in 1934. Re- 
elected in 1936 he carried with him 
Progressive control of the State As- 
sembly. 

Progressive in action as well as name, 
Governor La Vollette was responsible for 
the enactment of the first unemploy- 
ment insurance program in the United 
States as well as many other progressive 
measures. These and the basically pro- 
gressive character of Wisconsin govern- 
ment and politics stand as lasting me- 
morials to the years he spent in public 
service. They also account in large 
measure for the high esteem in which 
the name La Follette is held—in Wiscon- 
sin, the Nation, and the world. 

I extend my deepest sympathies to his 
wife, Isabel Bacon La Follette, children 
and family. 
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I ask unanimous consent for my col- 
league, Congressman STALBAUM, to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter at this point in the 
RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent for other 
Members to extend their remarks in 
tribute to Gov. Philip F. La Follette, of 
Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman in this tribute to a great 
American, one of the pioneers in pro- 
gressive government, a true statesman 
of the modern era. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to my 
colleague from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join by friend and colleague from 
Wisconsin in paying tribute to the late 
Philip F. La Follette. 

Wisconsin has lost a great American, 
a true friend, an outstanding leader. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to join with 
the distinguished gentleman who repre- 
sents the district in Wisconsin in which 
the La Follette family has always resided 
in extending our deep and sincere sym- 
pathy to the members of the La Follette 
family, and to express on behalf of all 
the people of Wisconsin and our country, 
the deep loss which we feel in the pass- 
ing of Phil La Follette. His contribution 
to our State and Nation will live on and 
be remembered by many new genera- 
tions. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Reuss] and my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SraL BAUR] 
be permitted to extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recorp concerning the 
memory of Gov. Philip La Follette. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I have learned of the 
passing of an old friend and an outstand- 
ing American, Philip La Follette. 

Phil La Follette was Governor of Wis- 
consin from 1931 to 1933 and again from 
1935 to 1939. During those difficult 
years in the history of our State and 
Nation, he served with a dedication and 
a quality of leadership that did honor 
to him and to his family and political 
heritage. He was a founder and leader 
of the Progressive Party which played a 
major role in the politics and govern- 
ment of our State from 1934 to 1946. 

Phil was the son of the late Robert M. 
La Follette, Sr., the founder of an earlier 
progressivism and a U.S. Senator from 
Wisconsin for 19 years. 

Phil served in both world wars. In 
World War I, he was an infantry lieu- 
tenant. At the outbreak of World War 
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II, he volunteered, was commissioned a 
captain of infantry, and served with 
valor in the southwestern Pacific, rising 
to colonel. 

Since 1959, he has engaged in the pri- 
vate practice of law in Madison. 

His passing is a deeply felt personal 
loss to all who knew him, and a loss to 
all Americans of a gifted and courageous 
leader of the people. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, Wis- 
consin lost a distinguished son of a dis- 
tinguished family with the death today 
of Philip F. La Follette, former Gover- 
nor of the State of Wisconsin. Like his 
father and brother, the beloved U.S. 
Senators “Old Bob” and “Young Bob,” 
Phil La Follette upheld the best tradi- 
tion of the Wisconsin Progressive move- 
ment—so much so that the name La 
Follette in the past half-century has 
become synonomous with forward-look- 
ing progressive legislation. As Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin for three terms in the 
1930’s, he initiated many legislative pro- 
posals which ultimately were adopted 
by other States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Notable among these are unem- 
ployment compensation, rural electric- 
ity, a two-pronged public works program 
for highway safety and to combat unem- 
ployment, and the Civilian Conservation 
Commission. 

My deepest sympathy is extended to 
his wife, Isabel Bacon La Follette, his 
children, Robert M. La Follette, III, 
Anchorage, Alaska; Mrs. Judith Sorem, 
Pullman, Wash.; Mrs. Isabel Zabris- 
kie, New York; and his nephew, Wiscon- 
sin’s attorney general, Bronson C. La 
Follette. 

The 1960 Wisconsin Blue Book carries 
the following biography of Philip F. La 
Follette, Governor of Wisconsin from 
1931 to 1933 and from 1935 to 1939: 


PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE 
INTRODUCTION 


Philip Fox La Follette was the youngest 
man to attain the governorship since Leo- 
nard J. Farwell, Wisconsin’s second Gover- 
nor. He was also the first son of a former 
Governor to follow in his father's footsteps. 
In addition, he was the first man to serve 
terms which were not successive, having been 
elected in 1930, 1934, and 1936 but not in 
1932. No other man has ever run for Gov- 
ernor as many times consecutively. 


HIS EARLY LIFE 


When Philip La Follette was born on May 
8, 1897, his father had already been the dis- 
trict attorney of Dane County and the Con- 
gressman from the third district and was 
deeply involved in the struggle for control 
of the State governmental machinery. In 
1901 when his father became Governor he 
moved to the executive mansion with his 
family and remained there until 1906 when 
his father resigned as Governor to become 
U.S. Senator. Ultimately the family moved 
to Washington, D.C., and Philip graduated 
from Western High School in 1915. He then 
attended the University of Wisconsin from 
which he graduated in 1919. From Septem- 
ber to December 1918 he served in the Armed 
Forces as a second lieutenant stationed at 
Fort Sheridan, II., and Norman, Okla. 
After attending law school in Washington, 
D. C., for 1 year, he returned to the University 
of Wisconsin where he obtained his law 
degree in 1922. 

Upon his graduation from law school he 
became associated with the law firm of La 
Follette, Rogers & Roberts which was the 
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firm with which his father had been asso- 
ciated. It was at this time that he married 
Isabel Bacon of Salt Lake City on April 14, 
1923. After 2 years in this firm he ran for 
the office of district attorney for Dane County 
to which he was elected in 1924 when only 
27 years old. He served only one term and 
then returned to his law practice. As dis- 
trict attorney he developed a reputation as 
a fearless, honest prosecutor who sought to 
enforce the law. In the period from 1926 to 
1931 he also lectured at the University of 
Wisconsin Law School. 


HE BECOMES GOVERNOR 


In 1930, Phil La Follette contested the 
reelection of Walter J. Kohler, Sr., as Gov- 
ernor and won the primary election by a 
vote of 395,551 to 267,687. He then went on 
to win the general election by defeating his 
Democratic opponent Hammersley 392,958 to 
170,020. Thirty of the 33 senators and 89 
of the 100 assemblymen were Republicans. 
Thus, the youngest man in modern history 
and the second youngest Governor in the 
United States at the time took over the helm 
in this State, 

The depression of 1929 which had aided 
La Follette in his uphill fight under Kohler 
dictated the problems which he had to solve 
early in his career as Governor. Out of it 
came the erection of a series of overhead rail- 
road grade crossings which were to create 
work for the unemployed and reduce a traffic 
hazard which claimed the lives of many peo- 
ple annually. It was financed by a 2-cent 
increase in the gasoline tax. Most impor- 
tant, in the special session of 1931 the 
groundwork for the first unemployment com- 
pensation program in the United States was 
laid. Some of the excessive tax burden on 
property was reduced by shifting more of 
the levy to the income tax. An inescapable 
problem was to raise money for direct relief 
and again the legislature turned to the in- 
come tax. Because of the financial difficul- 
ties of the State, the Governor in January, 
1932, voluntarily took a 20-percent reduction 
in salary. 

La Follette’s first term may be character- 
ized in the second place by an effort to rede- 
fine the function of government. The long 
period of economic development had been 
associated with the minimum of govern- 
mental interference. It was La Follette's 
feeling that it was the function of govern- 
ment to take a more active part in the long- 
range planning of the economy. Although 
his first term saw a breakthrough in author- 
ity of municipalities to establish power- 
plants through revenue bonding, it was not 
until his third term that his most compre- 
hensive plans were proposed. 

In 1932 La Follette again met Walter J. 
Kohler, Sr., in the primary election for the 
gubernatorial nomination, and this time 
Kohler won by nearly a hundred thousand 
votes. The Roosevelt landslide aided by the 
support of the progressive element of the 
Republican Party resulted in the election of 
Albert Schmedeman, a Democrat, as Gov- 
ernor with Democratic control of the assem- 
bly and Republican control of the senate. 

After 1932 the progressive element of the 
Republican Party considered the question of 
working from within the Republican Party 
or establishing a new party. Contrary to the 
decision made earlier by the elder La Fol- 
lette, the new generation of Progressives de- 
termined to establish a new party and in the 
Spring of 1934 the Progressive Party was cre- 
ated in Fond du Lac. Phil La Follette was 
its candidate for Governor and in a 3-cor- 
nered race against the incumbent Schmede- 
man and Howard Greene who was the Re- 
publican candidate, La Follette won the elec- 
tion of 1934 by less than 16,000 votes. 

Two years later La Follette was again the 
candidate of the Progressive Party while 
Alexander Wiley was the Republican candi- 
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date and Lueck the Democratic contestant. 
La Follette polled over 200,000 votes more 
than Wiley and over 300,000 votes more than 
Lueck. He also secured a working majority 
in both houses of the legislature. 

La Follette had long advocated the 
strengthening of the executive branch of the 
State government, and when he began his 
second term in 1935 he sought to bring that 
about. Granted authority to reorganize the 
administrative agencies, he issued a series 
of orders which sought to accomplish this. 
While this authority of the Governor and 
the resulting orders were quickly abolished 
in 1939 when the Republicans gained control 
of the government, a substantial number of 
the reforms ultimately crept back into the 
State organizational pattern. 

Among his proposals was an executive 
council composed of legislators and laymen 
created to study legislative problems and 
submit such problems to the legislature. 
Many people consider it the predecessor of 
the now well-established legislative council. 

Much of La Follette’s last 2 terms, 1935-39, 
were concerned with reestablishing eco- 
nomic stability in the State and improving 
the public assistance program, but he did not 
lose sight of his long-range objective of pub- 
lic participation in the programs of long- 
range economic planning. Out of it came the 
Wisconsin Development Authority, some- 
times known as the Little TVA, and the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Authority, but court 
decisions circumscribing their fields of en- 
deavor and subsequent unsympathetic legis- 
latures prevented these concepts from being 
firmly established. 

In 1938 the National Progressive Associa- 
tion was launched in Madison, the main 
thesis of which was to bring the liberals of 
the various parties together in order to stim- 
ulate the creation of such a party within 
the several States. La Follette won the can- 
didacy of the Progressive Party for the gov- 
ernorship, but when the election was over 
Julius Heil, the Milwaukee industrialist who 
started in America as an immigrant boy, 
had beaten La Follette by nearly 200,000 
votes. 

The La Follette administrations, 1931-33, 
1935-39, were periods of aggressiveness on 
the part of the executive. In the legisla- 
tive session of 1937 the strong hand of the 
executive in shaping the legislative program 
probably reached its peak. 


HE RETIRES TO PRIVATE PRACTICE AS AN 
ATTORNEY 


After La Follette retired from the gover- 
norship in 1939, he returned to his law prac- 
tice. As the clouds of World War II began 
to gather, he applied for active duty in the 
Army, and spent 34 months of the war in 
the Southwest Pacific Theater where he ren- 
dered distinguished service on the staff of 
General MacArthur. 

Placed on inactive duty in 1945, he re- 
turned to his law practice, and was associ- 
ated with the law firm which ultimately 
became La Follette, Sinykin, and Doyle in 
Madison. An able attorney, he rapidly 
gained the financial rewards which public 
office had denied him. His business interests 
in the field of electronics caused him to 
move to New York in the early 1950's, but 
he continued his association with his law 
firm in Madison to which he returned in 
1959. Having attained the governorship at 
33, he still retains the vigor of maturity 
and remains the dean of the surviving 
ex-Governors of Wisconsin. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
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tend their remarks on the passing of 
Philip La Follette. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


OF CABBAGES AND MOVIE KINGS 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend and colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Devine] brightened yesterday’s RECORD 
by inserting a dinner address delivered in 
his State recently by actor Ronald Rea- 
gan. The speech honored another of our 
colleagues, a highly esteemed Member 
across the aisle, Mr. ASHBROOK. It may 
be found beginning on page 20962. 

Reports in California are that Mr. 
Reagan’s advertising agency, seeking a 
“new image“ for their client, had ordered 
him kept under wraps for a few weeks 
while they prepared a new basic speech 
for him. It was with keen anticipation, 
therefore, that I made my way through 
Reagan's printed remarks as inserted by 
Mr. Devine in the RECORD. 

I was disappointed. It proved to be 
the same old speech—right down to a 
paragraph which, error for error, was 
the same as he delivered 2 months ago in 
San Diego, Calif. I quote: 

The Declaration of Independence has 300 
words—that’s all it took for that immortal 
document. The Federal Government recent- 
ly issued a ruling related to cabbage and it 
took 29,911 words. 


Mr. Speaker, Ronald Reagan is an 
avowed candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor of California, 
and I will leave it to State officials to 
check the accuracy of his statements if 
and when he begins talking about the 
problems of California. Let us hope that 
the ad agency will then provide him with 
firmer facts. 

The Department of Agriculture has no 
knowledge of a ruling related to cab- 
bage—of 29,911 words or any comparable 
word count. I am afraid that a lifetime 
in the world of make-believe has caused 
Mr. Reagan to fall for one of the most 
durable hoaxes in political or publishing 
history. For I recall that this little squib 
about the verbose cabbage order first 
turned up in public prints during Korean 
war days. The baseless item bounced 
from newspaper to newspaper, each 
crediting the other, and it finally achieved 
the status of a “filler” in Reader's Digest. 

But the item was no more reliable then 
than now. If Mr. Reagan can substanti- 
ate his tale that “the Federal Govern- 
ment recently issued a ruling related to 
cabbage and it took 29,911 words,” I will 
personally undertake to raise $1,000 for 
his upcoming gubernatorial campaign. 
If he cannot, I implore him to drop his 
standby speech until the agency writers 
have provided one which, hopefully, will 
be better researched. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE WEEK AND FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of inquiring of the distinguished 
majority leader the program for the re- 
mainder of the week and the program for 
next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield to 
me? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Michigan, we have concluded our 
legislative week. It will be my intention 
to ask to go over when I have announced 
the program for next week. 

Mr. Speaker, I might advise my col- 
leagues that next week legislativewise 
will be a very important week. 

The program is as follows: 

Monday is District Day—no District 
bills, 

H. R. 9022, assistance for public schools 
affected by major disasters and base clos- 
ing; uniformity of eligibility require- 
ments under Public Law 874, 81st Con- 
gress; 

House Joint Resolution 403, 22d World 
Health Assembly—open rule, 1 hour de- 
bate; 

H. R. 7811, authorizing the sale or loan 
of naval vessels to friendly Latin Ameri- 
can countries—open rule, 1 hour debate; 

H.R. 7812, authorizing the loan of 
naval vessels to Italy and Spain—open 
rule, 1 hour debate; 

H.R. 7813, authorizing the loan of 
naval vessels to Turkey, China, and the 
Philippines—open rule, 1 hour debate; 

H.R. 8333, establishing a program of 
cash awards for members of the Armed 
Forces and for other purposes—open 
rule, 1 hour debate; and 

H.R. 2091, relating to the establish- 
ment of concession policies in the areas 
administered by National Park Serv- 
ice—open rule, 2 hours debate. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week, the supplemental appropriations, 
1966, Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

H.R. 2580, amending the immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses—open rule, 5 hours debate, making 
it in order to consider the committee sub- 
stitute as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment; 

H.R. 9567, Higher Education Act of 
1965—open rule, 2 hours debate; the bill 
is to be read for amendment by titles in- 
stead of by sections; 

H.R. 9042, Automotive Products Trade 
Act of 1965. 

This announced program is made sub- 
ject to the usual reservations that con- 
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ference reports may be brought up at 
any time and that any further program 
may be announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Now, Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield for the purpose 
of some unanimous-consent requests, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
: WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter], I ask unanimous consent that 
Subcommittee No. 2 of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business may have per- 
mission to sit during general debate while 
the House is in session on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS OF 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Maryland, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Accounts of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration may sit 
while the House is in general debate on 
August 23. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to in- 
quire of the majority leader if the bill 
is to be read by title and if it is his under- 
standing the rule provides that it be open 
to amendment at any point as the titles 
are read? 

Mr. ALBERT. The bill is to be read 
by title instead of by sections. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


STEPHEN M. PETERSON AGAINST 
H. R. GROSS (H. DOC. NO. 271) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
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read, referred to the Committee on House 
Administration, and ordered to be 
printed: 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1965. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: From the contestee in the contested- 
election case of Stephen M. Peterson against 
H. R. Gross, from the Third Congressional 
District of the State of Iowa, the Clerk has 
received a motion to waive filing of briefs, 
for immediate hearing, and to dismiss con- 
tested-election, Third Congressional District 
of Iowa. 

The communication in this matter is being 
transmitted for referral to the appropriate 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives, 


EDITORIAL ON VIETNAM 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RumsFELD] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the following significant and timely 
editorial which appeared in today’s issue 
of the New York Times and which dis- 
cusses our involvement in Vietnam merits 
wide attention. I concur in the con- 
clusion expressed therein that the people 
of the United States must know not only 
how their country became involved but 
where we are heading. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, my 
testimony before the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress raised 
the question as to what was the desirable 
degree congressional involvement in na- 
tional security and foreign policy 
decisionmaking. Again in my separate 
views on H.R. 5665, to authorize dis- 
bursements to armed forces of friendly 
foreign nations—which the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations re- 
ported earlier this month—I discuss 
briefly the trend in recent years toward 
the yielding up by the Congress of its 
constitutional responsibility with respect 
to its powers relating to the declaring of 
war. I am including these views here- 
with for the possible interest of the 
Members and to stress once more the 
deep significance of this matter to the 
Nation and our system of government. 

The material referred to follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
THE EISENHOWER DEMURRER 

The battle on the Van Tuong Peninsula 
makes evident the extent to which American 
troops are now directly engaged in combat in 
South Vietnam. In these circumstances the 
question of how the United States got into 
this land war in Asia takes on political as 
well as historical interest. 

Both were involyed in the remarks of for- 
mer President Eisenhower, who conferred 
with Republican congressional leaders, then 
demurred from President Johnson's frequent 
suggestion that the current military involve- 


ment in Vietnam is the consequence of a 
Republican commitment given in 1954. The 
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fact that the Korean war became a critical 
domestic political issue in 1952 is in all 
minds. 

General Eisenhower emphasized his belief 
that “the Communists must be stopped in 
Vietnam.” But he said that his October 1954 
letter to President Ngo Dinh Diem, often 
quoted by President Johnson, was a pledge 
of foreign aid, not military involvement. 
And he stressed that he never made a uni- 
lateral military commitment to South Viet- 
nam, only a multilateral engagement through 
the southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
Both points are well taken. 

It was a unilateral decision by President 
Kennedy in 1961—not a SEATO decision— 
that launched the program of massive 
American military assistance to South Viet- 
nam. Most Asians and most American allies 
in Europe have always had deep reservations 
about it. This undoubtedly will continue to 
be one of the heaviest mortgages on Ameri- 
can policy in southeast Asla and it would be 
unwise to ignore it. 

The shift from military assistance and 
combat advice to direct participation by 
American combat troops in the Vietnamese 
war has again been a unilateral American 
decision, this time by President Johnson. 
Not only was congressional debate avoided, 
but there were repeated denials that such a 
decision had been made. Indeed, the whole 
effort was to make it appear that nothing 
had changed in American policy since 1954. 

The American predicament in Vietnam is 
likely to deepen long before it is eased. 
American casualties are certain to mount. 
Solutions are complicated by a colonial heri- 
tage not of American making, but of which 
Americans unfortunately may become the 
heirs as their military numbers grow on 
Asian soil and as their firepower, unavoid- 
ably, takes a toll of civiliams as well as 
guerrillas. 

The military decisions of the past closed 
out diplomatic options that then were open. 
This is what must be avoided in the future. 
Difficult decisions that lie immediately ahead 
may become even more difficult politically 
when warfare gives way to negotiation, as 
one day it must. It is essential that the 
country be clear at every stage where it is 
being led and why. If this has not always 
been the case in the past, it is all the more 
reason for straightforwardness to be the rule 
now, 


SEPARATE Views oF Hon. DONALD RUMSFELD 


I support H.R. 5665 as a bill that is un- 
questionably necessary, but have certain res- 
ervations which are stated below. 


COMMENTS ON H.R. 5665 


First, with respect to details of the bill, it 
is my impression that it is loosely drawn. 
The term “friendly nations” is not defined. 
Amid recent press reports that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was supporting financially two sets 
of combatant troops which were fighting 
each other in the muddled Dominican Re- 
public crises, this broad discretionary lan- 
guage in the bill gains particular significance. 
Further, there is no dollar limit as to the 
amount of funds which may be used under 
the provisions of the bill, nor is there any 
provision as to how long such dollar advances 
may continue or remain outstanding. Re- 
grettably, the 11 pages of hearings are sketchy 
on these points. 


THE QUESTION ON PRESIDENTIAL 
WAR POWERS 

H.R. 5665 represents but one small step in 
the post-World War II trend toward the 
voluntary piecemeal yielding up of Congress 
constitutional responsibility with respect to 
its powers relating to the declaring of war. 
The various legislative committees of the 
Congress deal separately with a whole range 
of proposals relating directly or indirectly to 
the Executive's “emergency” or “war” powers, 


“PEACETIME” 
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not on a systematic basis based on a compre- 
hensive study of this significant constitu- 
tional question, but rather on a piecemeal 
basis, in each seemingly minor instance to 
meet a very real and often pressing need of 
the moment. 

The United States—according to top ad- 
ministration officials—is at war, whatever 
that means. I suggest that it is past time for 
the Congress to undertake a comprehensive 
study of this question in an attempt to de- 
fine present meanings of such terms as “war,” 
“limited war,” “conflict,” “police action,” and 
other types of military or quasi-military in- 
volvements and, in fact, the whole spectrum 
of war situations which have or might re- 
place the more conventional wars of past dec- 
ades. Such a study should include consid- 
eration of each legislative committee’s in- 
volvement in issues of national security and 
foreign policy and of existing statutes relat- 
ing to Presidential powers in situations short 
of declared war. Earlier this year in my testi- 
mony before the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, I urged that 
that committee consider this problem area 
(see pp. 18459-18460, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 27, 1965). 

Further, I urge that consideration be given 
to establishing policy guidelines with respect 
to the desirable degree of congressional in- 
volvement in each such situation and, con- 
versely, the degree to which it is desirable 
to expand or decrease Presidential power in 
the various undeclared war situations so 
defined. 

It is not necessary, desirable, or even safe 
for Congress to drift along with the country 
obviously at war, without either declaring 
war (which I am not suggesting) or, at least, 
redefining the term “war.” It is the Con- 
gress’ responsibility to determine and de- 
fine, within the Constitution, the desirable 
degree of congressional involvement in the 
conduct of foreign policy and national se- 
curity decisionmaking, and establish reason- 
able criteria upon which the distribution 
of power between Congress and the Executive 
can be effected in an era of “limited war.” 
Unless this is done, the once delicate balance 
of power between these two branches of 
Government will be decisively altered. 


CONCLUSION 


It would be easy to dismiss the questions 
raised on this rather obscure bill in that by 
itself this bill has little significance. How- 
ever, if the Congress continues to dismiss 
such questions on this and similar bills, and 
on the constitutional question here raised, 
it is ignoring an issue vital to the existence 
of our system of Government. Possibly, it 
is wise to extend the “peacetime” emer- 
gency war powers of the President as is done 
by this bill, but it is clearly unwise to do so 
on any basis other than on a thoughtfully 
conceived systematic basis. 

Congress should not continue to run the 
risk of being held accountable by future 
generations as bearing the principal responsi- 
bility for the inevitable alteration, or, to be 
specific, diminution, of its role, and thereby 
of the people's role, in world affairs, and for 
the revision and violation of our system of 
checked and balanced power. 

(Norx.— The Honorable ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 
concurs in the above views of Mr. RUMSFELD.) 


SALUTE TO THE TROOPS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
and age, headlines are being grabbed by 
groups of rabble rousers opposed to a 
firm U.S. stand in southeast Asia, by 
individuals who will not stand up and be 
counted on the side of our great national 
heritage but would rather lie down and 
be carried away in apparent support of 
Communist terrorism. Therefore, it 
gives me a great deal of pride to be able 
to point to a group of patriotic American 
citizens who have come forward to de- 
fend the men who are fighting for our 
liberties. 

In Escondido, Calif., a group of local 
businessmen have come up with a won- 
derful idea to help boost the morale of 
our fighting men in Vietnam. They are 
circulating a petition, with an attached 
endorsement by the city council, saluting 
the important job American Armed 
Forces are doing in Vietnam. They ex- 
pect to gather 10,000 signatures of en- 
dorsement and then turn the resolution 
over to the military newspaper Stars and 
Stripes, so that the story can reach our 
men overseas. 

I commend these good citizens for 
their idea and their work in executing 
it. I hope that by their good example 
they will inspire men and women in 
other communities across the country to 
follow suit. 

The vast majority of the people in 
this country are in favor of taking a 
strong stand in Vietnam. When a minor 
fiank of leftwing beatniks moves in to 
try to destroy the American will to pro- 
tect freedom, every patriotic citizen 
should be happy to put his signature on 
the line in opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
would like to include a copy of a letter 
written to the President by the origi- 
nators of this idea, a copy of the resolu- 
tion, and two newspaper stories relating 
to this subject: 

ESCONDIDO, CALIF., 
August 12, 1965. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: In view of the many dem- 
onstrations going on in this country against 
the US. policies in Vietnam, we thought it 
hightime for the responsible citizens of this 
country to voice their opinion. 

The attached roll, “Salute to the Troops 
in Vietnam,” was the result, together with 
a resolution of the city council of the city 
of Escondido, Calif. Our thought, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in sending this to you is to express 
the viewpoint of the majority, that as Amer- 
icans we know our responsibilities; that we 
will always uphold the honor and dignity of 
this Nation; that we are proud of our fight- 
ing men and women in Vietnam which makes 
freedom possible. 

Enclosed are clippings from the Escondido 
and San Diego newspapers giving us pub- 
licity in support of this movement. Also, 
local radio has been very generous in giving 
us free time. Local church groups are car- 
rying this message in their Sunday services. 

On completion of this drive we intend to 
forward these signatures together with the 
city council resolution to the Stars and 
Stripes and other media of communication 
of our service personnel in Vietnam. In this 
respect any help you can give us would be 
appreciated. 

One personal note, Mr. President: The three 
undersigned individuals salute you in this 
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crisis and offer our prayers for your con- 
tinued good health and judgment. God 
bless you. 
Respectfully yours, 
Srvart G. Hunt, 
Veteran World War II and Korea, 
San Diego, Calif. 
EARL W. STRONG, 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force, retired, 
Escondido, Calif. 
James R. BRIGHAM, 
Escondido, Calif. 


RESOLUTION 3238 


Resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Escondido expressing gratitude from the 
citizens of said city to the Armed Forces 
serving in Vietnam 
Whereas thousands of American service- 

men have been ordered to combat in Viet- 

nam while at home the issues of the U.S. 

involvement are being debated; and 

Whereas this Council as an elected body 
representing this community, and the indi- 
vidual members thereof, wish to express to 
their fellow citizens serving in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, who are 
pledging their lives to the principles of free- 
dom, our awareness of their sacrifice: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Escondido, Calif., That this Council on 
behalf of itself and on behalf of the people 
of the city of Escondido, hereby declares 
that we are proud of the members of the 
Armed Forces participating in the war in 
Vietnam, for they are upholding the honor 
and dignity of this Nation; and that we 
have deep respect for these servicemen, for 
they have not wavered in their duty to fight 
their country's battles; and that we are 
grateful to these men, for they are enabling 
us to continue to enjoy our freedom and 
prosperity; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be, and she 
is hereby authorized and directed to furnish 
copies of this resolution to all who may 
request it, so that it may be endorsed by 
those individuals and organizations who 
concur therein, and so that its message may 
be communicated to as many serving our 
country in the Vietnam area as is possible. 

Attest: 

Lina M. HILL, 
City Clerk of the City of Escondido, 
Calif. 

Passed, adopted, and approved by the City 
Council of the City of Escondido this 4th 
day of August 1965. 

ROBERT F. HARDING, 
KENNETH M. ROBERTS, 
FRED W. SPEERS, 
LLOYD I. TURRENTINE, 

Councilmen. 
Lewis P. TUSTIN, 

Mayor. 
[From the Daily Times-Advocate, Escondido, 
Calif., Aug. 6, 1965] 


TEN THOUSAND SIGNERS WANTED FOR 
SALUTE TO MILITARY 

A group of Escondido businessmen will 
hold a public meeting at 5 p.m. Monday in 
the council chambers at city hall seeking 
volunteers to pass petitions saluting U.S. 
military personnel in Vietnam. The busi- 
nessmen are Stuart Hunt, Earl Strong, and 
Jim Brigham. 

The group indicated the move is purely 
nonpolitical in nature. They said signing 
of the petition by Escondidans would be only 
for publicizing the fact that the work being 
accomplished by our service personnel is ap- 
preciated. They hope to have at least 10,000 
signatures on the petition and the story 
printed in Stars and Stripes, the military 
newspaper overseas. 


BEGIN TUESDAY 


Plans are for circulation of the petitions 
to begin Tuesday and continue for 2 weeks. 
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Also included will be a request for a banner 
to span Grand Avenue asking the people 
to salute the military personnel. 

The group asks that any service club or 
organization interested in assisting in the 
program to send representatives to the meet- 
ing. 

Following is the resolution unanimously 
passed by the city council Wednesday night 
expressing gratitude from the citizens of the 
city to the Armed Forces serving in Vietnam: 

“Whereas thousands of American service- 
men have been ordered to combat in Vietnam 
while at home the issues of the U.S. in- 
volvement are being debated; and 

“Whereas this council, as an elected body 
representing this community, and the in- 
dividual members thereof, wish to express to 
their fellow citizens serving in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps who are 
pledging their lives to the principles of free- 
dom, our awareness of their sacrifice: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Escondido, Calif., That this council, on 
behalf of itself and on behalf of the people 
of the city of Escondido, hereby declares that 
we are proud of the members of the Armed 
Forces participating in the war in Vietnam 
for they are upholding the honor and dignity 
of this Nation; and that we have deep re- 
spect for these servicemen for they have not 
wavered in their duty to fight their country's 
battles; and that we are grateful to these 
men for they are enabling us to continue to 
enjoy our freedom and prosperity; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk be, and she is 
hereby authorized and directed to furnish 
copies of this resolution to all who may re- 
quest it, so that it may be endorsed by those 
individuals and organizations who concur 
therein, and so that its message may be com- 
municated to as many men serving our coun- 
try in the Vietnam area as is possible.” 


[From the San Diego Union] 


THREE Esconpipans Mar GI Vier 
MORALE DRIVE 


Esconpipo.—Three Escondidans have 
started a drive to counteract the impressions 
of many servicemen in Vietnam that civilians 
back home are apathetic or opposed to the 
war efforts in the Far East. 

Let's face it,” commented one of the 
three, Earl Strong. “Those boys are over 
there because of us. They have to stay there 
and take it. And when they read the head- 
lines about protest marches against the var, 
they wonder: ‘What am I doing here?“ 


COUNCIL RESOLUTION 


Strong should know what the boys in Viet- 
nam are thinking, because he served his last 
two tours of duty there before retiring as a 
colonel from the Air Force last year. 

“What we are trying to do is to get a 
grass-roots, nonpolitical movement started to 
let the men over there know that the people 
over here appreciate the sacrifice they are 
making,” Strong explained. 

The idea turned into reality when Strong, 
Jim Brigham, and Stuart Hunt convinced 
the Escondido city council to pass a resolu- 
tion putting this sentiment into a written 
pat on the back. 

Brigham, a rancher, thought of the idea, 
and recruited Strong and Hunt—a Korean 
veteran and prisoner of war during World 
War II—as technical advisers for his project. 

YOUNGSTERS INTERESTED 


Armed with the formal resolution of the 
council, the three now are planning a volun- 
teer campaign to obtain several thousand 
signatures from citizens who also want to 
send their prayers and gratitude to the men 
serving in Vietnam. 

“We hope this idea will spread,” said 
Strong. “We want to make it a personal 
thing. A letter to the individual serviceman 
from the people back home.” 
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Plans for an area campaign to obtain sig- 
natures on the official resolution will be 
made at a Monday meeting at 5 p.m. in the 
city council chambers. 

“We need hundreds of volunteers, and we 
are hoping to get youngsters interested in 
helping us. They are a wonderful bunch, 
and we need their drive and spirit.” 

When Strong expresses hope that the idea 
of the drive will mushroom, he’s speaking 
nationally, “There ought to be a lot of other 
communities doing the same thing. This is 
a morale problem we are fighting.” 

Brigham’s idea already has caught fire in 
the north county community. Clubs and 
churches contacted have agreed to help with 
the signature campaign. Individual volun- 
teers are expected to be recruited at next 
week's open meeting. 

“We think that this is the first effort of its 
kind,” Strong stressed. “We sure hope it 
won't be the last.“ 


DR. WEAVER’S ASSERTION THAT 
DISDAIN FOR THE POOR HINDERS 
URBAN RENEWAL IS COMPLETELY 
PROVED IN BOSTON, MASS, 
PROJECT 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of last week the Nation was treated 
to the sorry spectacle of low- and mod- 
erate-income citizens and their families 
being forcibly evicted and their homes 
bulldozed by the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority to make way for a luxury 
housing development in the North Har- 
vard Street urban renewal project in 
Allston, Mass. The following day I made 
a personal appeal to Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, who has juris- 
diction over federally assisted urban re- 
newal projects, asking him to exercise 
his responsibility and call a temporary 
halt to the evictions and demolitions 
taking place in the area until a full re- 
view of the project, including a possible 
change in reuse and approach, could be 
made. Federal Urban Renewal Com- 
missioner William L. Slayton called and 
talked to me about the North Harvard 
Street urban renewal project at the di- 
rection of Dr. Weaver. 

I made this request in view of the fact 
that such diverse groups and individuals 
as the Massachusetts Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Housing, local and State 
Democratic representatives, the League 
of Women Voters, 10 of the top-ranking 
city planners in the State, and the Dem- 
ocratic City Council of Boston itself had 
also called for a change in the project 
and halt the demolition and eviction. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of Mas- 
sachusetts, joined in this appeal and 
also made similar direct representations 
to Dr. Weaver on behalf of the local 
citizens, 

After nearly 2 days’ delay, during 
which time additional evictions and dem- 
olition occurred, Senator SALTONSTALL 
and I were informed by Dr. Weaver late 
Thursday afternoon that Mayor John F. 
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Collins, of Boston, had made a statement 
concerning the North Harvard Street ur- 
ban renewal project. The mayor called 
for a reopening of the question of the 
best use of the project area after it had 
been cleared, reconsideration of the 
method of selecting the developer, and a 
study of the project by a blue ribbon 
panel of citizens after the area had been 
cleared and everyone had been evicted. 

It would be an understatement to say 
that I consider this approach to be totally 
inadequate in the present situation. 
Never have I read such a cruel obituary 
of the hopes and desires of low- and mod- 
erate-income citizens. Unless this plan 
is changed to provide for a halt to the 
eviction and demolition process while 
the review of the blue ribbon panel is 
being made, Mayor Collins’ statement 
will justly deserve a description as a po- 
litical face-saving approach. It will be 
a political whitewash, if you will, of a 
situation which has gotten too hot politi- 
cally to handle by those who would prefer 
to simply bulldoze their way through to 
their particular goal of luxury apart- 
ment buildings. I do not expect any- 
thing good to come out of this so-called 
solution as far as the present residents 
of the area are concerned. Mr. Edward 
Logue, the Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority head, is reported to have told one 
recent inquirer in his office with respect 
to this project that “Humpty-Dumpty 
will not be put back together again.” 

For the past 16 years I have worked 
in the field of housing and urban re- 
newal. As the ranking minority member 
of both the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and its Special Subcommittee 
on Housing, I have authored urban re- 
newal rehabilitation programs and co- 
sponsored the last two national housing 
bills. I can categorically state that 
whatever the legal niceties of the situa- 
tion, the action by the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority is in direct conflict with 
the expressed intent of both Congress 
and the President to reverse the trend 
toward bulldozer clearance projects and 
luxury housing. Nor can Dr. Weaver, 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator, deny the fact that his unwill- 
ingness to act in this situation is also 
in direct contradiction to the statements 
which he made only last March regard- 
ing rehabilitation, the preservation of 
neighborhoods, and the need for more 
low-income housing, when he delivered 
the Godkin lecture series at Harvard 
University, a stone’s throw from the area 
involved. 

In a speech Dr. Weaver prepared for 
the sixth International Conference on 
Health and Health Education, held in 
Madrid, Spain, on July 13, he strongly 
supported the views of the national task 
defined by President Johnson, on March 
2 this year in his message on cities, as 
follows: 

Our task is to put the highest concerns of 
our people at the center of urban growth 
and activity. It is to create and preserve 
the sense of community with others which 
gives us significance and security, a sense 
a belonging and of sharing in the common 

e. 


The purpose of the North Harvard 
Street urban renewal project is diamet- 
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rically opposed to preserving the sense 
of community with others already exist- 
ing in unusual measure within the area, 
and the sense of belonging and of shar- 
ing in the common life which are also so 
characteristic of this long-established 
neighborhood. Numerous branches of 
the same families have lived there and 
raised their children through several 
generations. These families are, for the 
most part, owners of their own homes 
which now have been and are being taken 
from them by brute force. They have 
been turned into tenants who must pay 
rent to the Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority for homes in the area which 
rightfully belong to them. 

I include, among other items, the fol- 
lowing: 

First, the New York Times report of 
April 4, 1965, on Dr. Robert C. Weaver’s 
lectures at Harvard University. 

Second, the statement of Mayor John 
F. Collins concerning the North Harvard 
Street urban renewal project under 
date of August 12, 1965. 

Third, the emergency bill introduced 
in the Massachusetts State Legislature 
on August 9, 1965, by State Senator Beryl 
W. Cohen, Democrat, of Brookline, to 
modify the North Harvard Street plan. 
It would reconvey property taken by the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority back to 
the original owners and provide for re- 
habilitation and conservation of the area. 

Fourth, an open letter to Mayor John 
Collins and the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority under date of May 27, 1965, 
signed by 10 of the top-ranking city 
planners in Massachusetts. 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 4, 1965] 
WEAVER ASSERTS DISDAIN FOR THE POOR 
HINDERS URBAN RENEWAL 
(By Ben A. Franklin) 

Special to The New York Times 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. March 31.—The head of 
the Federal Housing Agency says that prej- 
udice and discrimination, not only against 
Negroes but also against the poor—‘“white, 
black, or any color“ are responsible for many 
of the mounting difficulties of renewal and 
rehabilitation programs across the Nation. 

Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Administrator of the 
United States Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, is among the first high-ranking 
Government officials to speak publicly about 
the “class warfare” aspect of the struggle 
within the cities to improve the lives of 
millions of aspiring but underprivileged 
Americans. One of the “great problems of 
urban housing,” he said, is an answer to the 
question of “where to put the poor.” 

Dr. Weaver made his comments during a 
three-part lecture series at Harvard Univer- 
sity this week. He said there was hope in 
a new Federal emphasis on the Government- 
assisted rehabilitation of existing housing. 
This, he said, would temporarily ease some of 
the bitter public controversy that has be- 
clouded and deterred urban housing progress 
since the basic postwar housing act went into 
effect in 1949. 

AWAY FROM CLEARANCE 

Dr. Weaver said the rehabilitation program, 
designed to upgrade existing substandard 
neighborhoods, would be a move away from 
huge slum clearance and public housing 
projects that have been denounced by civil 
rights leaders and others as part of a “Negro 
clearance” program creating storage bins for 
the poor.” 

But Dr. Weaver said this change would not 
end all of the emotionally charged arguments 
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surrounding an uban redevelopment scheme 
that he described as “conceived in controversy 
and matured in controversy.” 

With heavy sarcasm, the Federal Housing 
chief attacked as “intemperate and mislead- 
ing” the criticisms of urban renewal con- 
tained in recent publications of the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies—a research group 
sponsored jointly by Harvard and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

James Q. Wilson, director of the joint 
center and associate professor of government 
at Harvard, wrote in a university publica- 
tion last January that “there is no urban 
problem in America except, perhaps, for the 
problem of urban esthetics.” 

Dr. Weaver, in his lecture here this week, 
suggested that if that was the case, “the joint 
center might be merged with Harvard's 
Schools of Fine Arts and Architecture.” 


CLASS STATUS STRUGGLE 


He declared that almost all urban problems 
today are directly related to the dual struggle 
of the economically deprived for civil rights 
and, at the same time, for “class status.” 

Most Federal spokesmen have shied away 
from public comment on the class warfare 
aspects of the civil rights movement of the 
1960's. However, many of them believe that 
these class problems are a major and little- 
understood force in the social revolution 
now going on in the North and the South. 
Class aspirations of low-income Negroes, 
particularly, are believed to provide the basis 
for continuing demonstrations that will per- 
sist long after legislation enforcing basic 
civil rights has become law. 

Dr. Weaver, the first Negro to hold a sub- 
Cabinet Federal post, was not optimistic 
about the housing crisis in the cities. 
“Prejudice is always irrational and illogical,” 
he declared. “Logical solutions do not 
emerge from illogical problems.” 

He was less pessimistic about another in- 
sistent fact of city life—the huge growth of 
urban populations. Seven of ten persons in 
this country now live in cities, he said. The 
urban share of the total population by the 
year 2000 may be as high as 85 percent. 

“In the next 35 to 40 years,” he declared, 
“we may have to build as much housing, in- 
dustrial plants, and as many highways and 
related developments, as we have built in 
our previous history.” 

In the process, he said, the amount of land 
consumed by metropolitan areas will be 
doubled. He said this growth offered un- 
paralleled opportunity to achieve a standard 
and scale of living no society has yet been 
able to devise. 

But “unless we plan more carefully,” he 
warned, “we are in danger of killing off our 
chance for living decently.” He said this 
warning applied both to the central cities 
and to the suburbs, 

The Federal Housing Administrator also 
was the first Negro to deliver the Godkin 
Lectures at Harvard. The 1965 series of 
three lectures ended Wednesday night. The 
lectures were endowed in 1903 under a be- 
quest of Edwin L. Godkin, an English and 
American journalist who was editor of The 
Nation and of the old New York Evening 
Post. 

The lectures have been delivered over the 
last 62 years by scores of outstanding Gov- 
ernment officials, educators, and military and 
business leaders from this country and from 
abroad. Dr. Weaver was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1929. He obtained his 
master’s and a doctor's degree here in 1931 
and 1934. 

University spokesmen said they believed 
Dr. Weaver may have been the first Godkin 
lecturer to be picketed. 

FIFTY COME TO PICKET 


A group of 50 angry citizens of the Charles- 
town, Mass., and the North Harvard area, 
across the Charles River from Cambridge, 
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paraded outside the university's Sanders 
Theater on Tuesday and Wednesday nights 
and then attempted to heckle the speaker 
during his lecture. They were white but 
there appeared to be no racial animus in 
their protest. 

They said they were protesting proposed 
urban renewal projects that would enrich 
real estate speculators and displace poor 
people to make way for housing units rent- 
ing at $250a month, The demonstrators ap- 
peared to underline Dr. Weaver's comments 
on the class struggle implications of urban 
redevelopment. 

During a question period, he answered 
their demands for an end to urban renewal 
in their communities by declaring that this 
was a matter of local decision over which 
the Federal Government neither exercised 
nor sought control. 

An audience made up largely of Harvard 
students and faculty applauded him repeat- 
edly. The bitterness of the hecklers, how- 
ever, seemed unassuaged. They carried plac- 
ards that said “Urban Renewal Makes the 
Poor Man a Pawn of Profit” and “We Want 
Our Homes.” 

They were voicing a second major criticism 
of urban renewal, a complaint less wide- 
spread than the Negro removal charge 
leveled by many city civil rights leaders, but 
nonetheless troubling to Federal and local 
housing officials. 


A REPLY TO COMPLAINTS 


The criticism is based on the fact that 
in many cleared and rebuilt urban renewal 
areas, the new construction has been for 
middle-income and even luxury tenants, 
or for commercial and mercantile interests, 
some of whom are also slumlords—owners 
of dilapidated rental housing occupied by 
minority groups. 

Dr. Weaver answered the harsh complaints 
about renewal with some hard criticisms of 
his own. In response to the criticisms, he 
said, the program was taking new direc- 
tions. 

In describing many of the urban renewal 
programs already begun, he said they had 
had a disruptive impact, had generated 
psychological stress, and had too frequently 
complicated rather than eased the social 
problems of segregation and slums. 

“Tearing down the houses occupied by 
the poor—and especially the poor who are 
nonwhite—and rebuilding for high-rent oc- 
cupancy may accelerate the return of the 
middle class to central cities,” he said, “but 
in time it generates widespread opposition to 
urban renewal.” He added: 

“In retrospect, it seems obvious that urban 
renewal could never have been simulta- 
neously the economic savior of the central 
city, an instrument for clearing slums, the 
means of attracting hordes of upper-mid- 
dle-class families back into the central cities, 
and a tool for rehousing former slum dwellers 
in decent, safe, and sanitary housing.” 

In outlining the new directions in urban 
redevelopment, he said that the new 
construction of moderate-income housing 
and rehabilitation of existing low-income 
housing in the gray areas of cities would 
be stressed. 


PUSH FOR REHABILITATION 


The rehabilitation work, he said, would be 
“cost conscious“ —limited in the degree and 
cost of improvement—to “accommodate ap- 
proximately the same income group as re- 
sided in the structures prior to their being 
improved.” 

There will be “a push for rehabilitation 
rather than demolition,” he said. His list of 
urban renewal priorities was as follows: 

Continued downtown commercial redevel- 
opment. Despite criticism that this enriches 
the rich and serves to enhance the invest- 
ments of banks, real estate speculators, and 
other large downtown mortgage holders, he 
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said it was necessary to improve the cities’ 
tax base and tax revenues. Without reve- 
nue, he said, cities could not provide needed 
services. 

Moderate- and low-income housing con- 
struction on cleared downtown sites, to- 
gether with some luxury redevelopment to 
hold in and attract middle-class families. 
This would involve demolishing some—but 
not all—substandard buildings in blighted 
areas. 

Through rehabilitation subsidies and 
stricter local enforcement of building codes, 
upgrade the quality of the existing supply of 
housing especially in the gray areas. 

Provide sites for public institutions such 
as hospitals and universities, and some areas 
for light industry. 

Dr. Weaver's criticism of suburbia was 
largely sympathetic. He foresaw an increas- 
ing need for suburban living as urban pop- 
ulations swell. But he said suburban hous- 
ing must not have septic tanks that are 
wet and wells that are dry. 

“We must act now,” he said, to discour- 
age the bulldozing away of contours and 
trees,” and to demand adequate mass trans- 
portation both for suburban commuters 
to the cities and for the increasing number 
of city-dwelling service workers who will be 
in demand in suburban homes, commerce and 
industry.” 

STATEMENT OF MAYOR JOHN F. COLLINS CON- 

CERNING THE NORTH HARVARD STREET URBAN 

RENEWAL PROJECT 


I have today recommended to the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority that it reopen the 
question of the best new use of the 6-acre 
tract in the North Harvard Street urban re- 
newal project after it has been cleared and 
that it reconsider as well the method of se- 
lecting a developer. 

The recently enacted Housing Act of 1965 
makes it possible to achieve lower rents 
than were possible when the project was 
first planned, 

Second, I believe that a public offering of 
the land, before a selection is made, will in- 
crease public concern in the project. 

I am recommending to the Redevelopment 
Authority that in order to achieve a com- 
pletely objective result that a blue ribbon 
panel be appointed with the sole purpose of 
recommending the best new use of the land 
and of selecting the developer after a public 
offering has been made. 

I have informed representatives of the 
developer of this suggestion and despite 
the fact that they have been selected by the 
Authority they have assured me that they 
will not attempt to stand on such rights as 
they may have. 

I would propose a panel of seven members 
which would include a representative of the 
Allston Civic Association, Inc., a representa- 
tive of St. Anthony’s Church, representa- 
tives of the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Boston Society of Architects, 
and three distinguished and disinterested 
citizens. 

I would like to make clear that if this 
blue ribbon panel is to do an effective job 
it must be free of the controversy which now 
surrounds the project, and I would, there- 
fore, propose that they not begin their work 
until substantially all the site occupants 
have been relocated and most of the build- 
ings demolished. 

After the protests of some of the site oc- 
cupants, I think the important fact to re- 
member is that only half the families have 
already been relocated and that only a mi- 
nority have chosen to resist violently the 
due process of law. 

This kind of extreme protest, added by 
nonresidents of the area and indeed nonresi- 
dents of Boston, cannot be substituted for 
the public hearings and public approvals 
long established by law. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 
. THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED 

AND SIXTY-FIVE 
An act to provide for the preparation of a 

modified urban renewal plan for the North 

Harvard Street, Brighton, area introduced 

by State Senator Beryl W. Cohen, Demo- 

crat of Brookline, in the Massachusetts 

State Legislature on August 9, 1965 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority (hereinafter called the Authority“) 
is hereby authorized and directed to prepare 
a modified urban renewal plan, in accordance 
with chapter one hundred twenty-one of the 
General Laws, in modification of the urban 
renewal plan adopted by the Authority on 
September 26, 1962 for the North Harvard 
Project Area bounded by Smith Street, West- 
ern Avenue and North Harvard Street in the 
Allston Section of Brighton in the city of 
Boston. 

Sec. 2. Such modified urban renewal plan 
shall provide for, (1) the conservation and 
rehabilitation, as defined in said chapter one 
hundred twenty-one, of the area or portions 
thereof, (2) the installation, construction or 
reconstruction of streets, utilities, parks, 
playgrounds and other improvements, (3) 
reconveyance to the former owners thereof 
upon conditions consistent with such modi- 
fied urban renewal plan of property taken by 
the Authority by eminent domain, (4) reten- 
tion by the Authority of property acquired 
by it by eminent domain where such reten- 
tion is necessary to eliminate unhealthful, 
unsanitary or unsafe conditions and to pre- 
vent the spread of blight and deterioration, 
where such conditions may not be eliminated 
and such spread of blight or deterioration 
may not be prevented by a program of volun- 
tary repair and rehabilitation of buildings or 
other improvements, (5)-participation by the 
individuals and families presently residing in 
the area in preparation of such modified 
urban renewal plan, and approval thereof by 
such individuals and families, and (6) dis- 
position for uses consistent with the objec- 
tives of such modified urban renewal plan of 
property acquired by the Authority in the 
project area, Such modified urban renewal 
plan shall not in any event provide for clear- 
ance of all structures in the Project Area but 
shall provide, insofar as is consistent with 
the objectives of such modified urban renewal 
plan, for the conservation and rehabilitation 
of existing structures and the provision of 
decent, safe and sanitary housing in the 
Project Area for present residents thereof and 
for other families and individuals of low or 
moderate income. 

Sec. 3. Until such time as such modified 
urban renewal plan shall have been adopted 
by the Authority and shall have received the 
approval of the mayor of the City of Boston, 
the city council of the City of Boston and the 
division of urban and industrial renewal or 
its successor as required by chapter one hun- 
dred twenty-one of the General Laws, the 
Authority shall not cause any persons to be 
evicted from premises in such project area 
and shall not cause any buildings or struc- 
tures to be demolished, removed or cleared 
except where required by laws, codes and 
regulations relating to the use of land and 
the use and occupancy of buildings and im- 
provements, and to the compulsory repair, 
rehabilitation, demolition or removal of 
buildings and improvements and then only 
in accordance with procedures provided in 
such laws, codes and regulations, provided 
further that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent the enforcement by the Authority, 
following a reasonable time to pay overdue 
rent, of obligations to it on account of rent 
owed to it by occupants of buildings and land 
to which it holds title. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage. 
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An OPEN LETTER TO Mayor JOHN COLLINS AND 
THE BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


The undersigned, members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners, wish to register 
their opposition to the North Harvard Street 
urban renewal project, because we feel it is 
contrary to the stated principles of the re- 
newal program enunciated by the city of Bos- 
ton in recent years. We realize that since 
the redevelopment authority has already 
taken title to the land, our protest is in the 
nature of an lith hour appeal, and for this 
we must share the blame in not having spok- 
en out sooner. Yet we do not think it is 
too late to reconsider the meaning of this 
project, and, if advisable, alter the renewal 
plan. 

As has been evident since 1961 and was 
so cogently expressed by Robert Weaver in 
his recent Godkin lectures at Harvard, the 
urban renewal program is undergoing major 
changes. The image of the bulldozer pushing 
out the poor to make way for the rich, which 
developed during the 1950’s is giving way, 
through painstaking effort, to a new image: 
an urban renewal program which attempts 
to conserve and restore rather than destroy, 
which is concerned with the needs of low- 
and moderate-income families, and which 
attempts to involve the people affected in the 
renewal process itself. Boston's redevelop- 
ment program has been presented as the pro- 
totype of the new urban renewal, and it has 
been widely claimed that Washington Park, 
the South End and Charlestown projects em- 
body these new principles. 

The North Harvard Street project, although 
a minuscule effort in terms of the amount 
of land and people involved, represent a 
throwback to the urban renewal of the past, 
which you yourselves have so justly criticized. 
As a symbol and in terms of its meaning 
for the 70 families involved, we oppose this 
project on the following grounds: 

1. The North Harvard Street project repre- 
sents yet another case where low- and mod- 
erate-income families are being forced to 
leave their homes to permit construction of 
a luxury apartment building to which few, 
if any, of the original inhabitants can re- 
turn. 

2. We do not doubt that under existing 
State and Federal standards the area quali- 
fles as blighted and decadent, but inspection 
of the area, even now, suggests that there is 
no compelling reason to demolish these 
homes and that the proposed reuse of the 
area encouraged the authorities to arrive 
at strained conclusions. Many properties 
have been abandoned and allowed to deterio- 
rate over the last few years, mainly by owners 
uncertain as to the area’s future. The houses 
that border on North Harvard Street appear 
to be sound and well maintained, and much 
of the apparent blight is due to superficial 
neglect and the absence of normal munici- 
pal services, such as paved streets and ade- 
quate street lighting. 

3. Residents of the area clearly have deep 
attachments to their homes and neighbor- 
hood, do not regard it as a slum, and the 
prospect of forced displacement appears to 
present a severe crisis for many residents. 
While the disruptive and occasionally abusive 
behavior and tactics of the area’s residents 
may not strike us as decorous or pleasant, 
we do not believe that opposition to their 
methods is sufficient reason to refuse to enter 
into serlous dialog with them. These peo- 
ple, few in number and lacking adequate 
resources for effective opposition, feel deeply 
wronged and severely threatened, and should 
be heard. The program’s present commit- 
ment to citizen participation demands no 
less. 

It is maintained that acquiescence to the 
local outcry against the North Harvard Street 
project would endanger the city’s major re- 
newal projects in Chariestown and the South 
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End, by indicating weakness on the part 
of the redevelopment authority in capitulat- 
ing to local pressures and would greatly 
strengthen antirenewal forces. We believe 
the contrary is true: that revision of the 
North Harvard Street project would demon- 
strate clearly and forcibly that Boston's re- 
newal program is indeed different from the 
mistaken approaches of the past and can be 
sensitive to legitimate community sentiment. 
We cannot hope to dispel the fears inspired 
by the West End at the same time that the 
redevelopment authority steadfas:ly pro- 
ceeds with a strikingly similar endeavor else- 
where in the city. In fact, modification of 
the North Harvard Street plan in accord with 
the principles stated by the authority in its 
other efforts would be a demonstration of 
good faith that might greatly facilitate cit- 
izen acceptance of these major projects and 
of urban renewal in general. 

We understand that the project has been 
in the planning stage for a good many years 
and that important commitments are in- 
volved. Yet we feel that the purposes and 
techniques of urban renewal have changed 
so drastically since the project was first orig- 
inated that a full-scale review of plans is 
warranted. Over the last few years the 
whole approach to urban renewal at the 
Federal and local levels has dramatically 
changed, as have the personnel implementing 
these programs, and we see no reason why 
plans made in an earlier epoch cannot be 
revised in light of current goals and realities. 
We realize that under the existing adminis- 
trative framework of the Urban Renewal 
Administration, it may not be possible to 
reshape a project that has progressed so 
far; however, the BRA can and should seek 
an administrative ruling to permit such a 
change in the orientation of the project at 
this point in its execution. 

There are doubtless many projects in all 
parts of the country which were begun years 
ago and which authorities would now like to 
modify on the basis of revised objectives 
and information and through use of tools 
which were not previously available. There 
is no reason why the administrative pro- 
cedures governing the urban renewal pro- 
gram should not be flexible enough to allow 
for major revisions, even after the land has 
been acquired by the local agency; no reason 
why a local agency must proceed with demoli- 
tion of the buildings it has acquired, if sound 
policy dictates a revised approach even at 
this late date. The North Harvard Street 
project is probably the prototype of many 
projects in other cities thus frozen in the 
execution stage, and we would be happy to 
offer whatever help we can give in seeking 
and supporting administrative changes that 
would permit this needed flexibility in proj- 
ect planning. 

We, therefore, call upon the mayor and 
the redevelopment authority to reconsider 
the North Harvard Street project with a view 
to developing a new plan that would benefit 
the families presently living on the site. 
The revised plan should include: 

(e) Reconveyance of some of the parcels 
to the original owner-occupants and to ten- 
ants (possibly on a condominium or cooper- 
ative basis). 

(b) Use of land write-downs so that the 
combined acquisition and rehabilitation 
costs will be kept to a minimum. 

(c) Rehabilitation aids, ranging from low- 
interest loans to outright grants (if the lat- 
ter are made available under the proposed 
1965 Housing Act). 

(d) Selective clearance of unsalvageable 
properties, followed by construction of low- 
and moderate-income units with Federal and 
State financing aids. 

(e) Rental assistance and social services 
for families In need of further aid. 

As professional city planners, we are con- 
cerned that people are being unjustly treated 
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and that the powers of a potentially valuable 
and creative program are being thus mis- 
used. It is a great mistake to proceed with 
what is essentially a West End in miniature, 
and we therefore call upon the mayor and 
redevelopment authority to take immediate 
steps to remedy this situation. 

Professor Bernard J. Frieden, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Justin 
Gray, partner in the Planning Services 
Group; Chester W. Hartman, former 
director of the special State Commit- 
tee on Low Income Housing; Prof. 
William W. Nash, Jr., chairman of the 
Harvard City Planning Department; 
John Carson, Jayanta Chatterjee, 
Jean-Piere Grosfils, James E. Lee, An- 
drew M. Olins, Jay H. Ostrower. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 16, 1965] 
Boston RENEWAL FIGHT SHIFTS TO 
WASHINGTON 


(By Robert J. Lewis) 


Members of disputing factions in a Boston 
urban renewal fight were to arrive in Wash- 
ington today to discuss the situation with 
Federal officials. 

Representatives of the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority were expected to explain the 
situation to Federal urban renewal Officials, 
and a group of residents who object to evic- 
tions and demolitions in thelr Harvard Uni- 
versity-area neighborhood planned to seek 
an audience with Housing Administrator 
Robert C. Weaver. 

Meanwhile, a spokesman for Senator LEV- 
ERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, has said that evictions of families 
and demolition of homes have halted in the 
area, where 16 persons have been arrested in 
recent weeks. 


METHODS ATTACKED 


John A. Jackson, SALTONSTALL’s executive 
secretary, said the Senator is one of a num- 
ber of lawmakers concerned about the dis- 
pute over the 6.6-acre area adjacent to the 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Library site. The 
angry residents object to the redevelopment 
authority’s methods of moving them out to 
make room for a luxury apartment project. 

Representative Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, said There's no ques- 
tion that if I were living in the same neigh- 
borhood, I would be against it.” 

Harvard now owns 40 percent of the prop- 
erty and is willing to pay “fantastic prices“ 
for it, O'NEILL said, but the city of Boston 
“wants to keep the area on the tax rolls” 
and is using urban renewal to do this. 

“The area is caught in the middle of a bat- 
tle between the city and Harvard,” O'NEILL 
who lives in Cambridge said. 


STUDENTS AID RESIDENTS 


Harvard students living in the area are 
helping residents battle the project which 
first was proposed 5 years ago. The project 
entered a phase last week in which the re- 
development authority began bulldozing 
properties as soon as it acquired them. It 
proposes to clear 52 properties, most of them 
owned by their original occupants. 

Steven Goldin, a 23-year-old Harvard 
senior who was arrested twice during efforts 
by redevelopment officials to evict families 
from the area, said that the residents want 
to see Weaver. State Senator Beryl W. Co- 
hen, a Brookline Democrat, has introduced a 
bill in the Massachusetts Legislature that 
would restore to their owner the homes that 
the redevelopment agency has taken in the 
area, Goldin said. 

“The only thing we are asking is that they 
hold up evictions until the legislature has a 
chance to pass on the bill,” said Goldin who 
claimed the authority began evicting and 
leveling way ahead of schedule.” 
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[From the Boston Record American, Aug. 12, 
1965] 
Locue CALLS Truce UNTIL AUGUST 19— 
ALLSTON EVICTIONS HALTED 


Development Administrator Edward J. 
Logue was both kind and caustic Wednesday 
as he announced a temporary halt to evic- 
tions in the North Harvard urban renewal 
area in Allston. Logue’s kindness was di- 
rected toward the “cooperation” he said the 
BRA has received from most of the residents 
of the area, and his criticism was reserved 
for urban renewal’s two most stringent foes 
on the city council, Katherine Craven and 
William J. Foley, Jr. 

According to Logue, there will be no more 
evictions at North Harvard until after the 
August 19 meeting of the BRA. 

“I am pleased to report that cooperation 
has improved considerably between the BRA 
and the North Harvard residents, I expect 
no proceedings on evictions by the sheriff 
this week. 

“The hard core of irresponsibles in the 
area have been evicted and are being thinned 
out,” he continued. Some 11 or 12 other 
families are moving out peacefully, and we 
are helping them to find public housing. 
We have some more residents who haven't 
paid their rent; there are about 10 of them.” 

Logue's rap at Foley and Mrs. Craven came 
when he was asked whether the BRA would 
be polled on the lady councilor’s order call- 
ing for a halt to evictions until legislative 
action is completed on a bill filed by Sen- 
ator Beryl Cohen. 

Cohen’s bill provides that the North Har- 
vard area be largely rehabilitated, rather 
than be demolished to clear the land for a 
high-rise apartment building. Logue said 
he had no plans to poll the BRA members, 
and he added, without naming either Mrs. 
Craven or Foley, that: 

“I have great respect for the courageous 
seven on the city council who have done so 
much for the new Boston—but as far as the 
two irresponsible members of the council 
who have been using scare means to hurt 
the new Boston to enhance their careers are 
concerned, they haven’t had too much luck 
lately, and it doesn't look as though they'll 
have too much in the future.” 


[From the Boston Record American, 
Aug. 10, 1965] 
TWELVE ARRESTED AT ALLSTON IN EVICTION 
Row 
(By Jack Wharton, Bruce McCabe and 
Bill Duncliffe) 


Ten men and two women were arrested by 
police Monday during a wild melee at the 
North Harvard Street urban renewal area 
in Allston that erupted when deputy sher- 
iffs evicted a young family from their home 
at 4 Hefferan Street. 

Later, arraigned before Brighton District 
Court Judge Charles J. Artesani on trespass 
charges, all were hit with a tongue lashing 
and many were nailed with bail as high as 
$2,000. 

When peace at last was restored to what 
has succeeded Charlestown as the city’s 
urban renewal battleground, Mrs. James 
Wheelis and her 8-month-old son, Eric, were 
out on the street and their belongings were 
in a moving van. 

Her husband, a 23-year-old Harvard stu- 
dent, was not with them. Instead, he was 
under arrest and held in $2,000 bail. He had 
been in a similar spate of violence last week. 

OTHERS HIT 

Others hit with the high bond were Stevan 
B. Goldin, 23, who also was arrested last 
week; his brother, David, 17, of Greenport, 
Long Island; Marion A. Gillon, 19, a Harvard 
student from Birmingham, Ala.; who gave an 
address of 4 Hefferan Street; John L. Scott, 
32, of 154 Walnut Street, Roxbury; Herbert 
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R. Brazao, 41, of 41 Lincoln Street, Water- 
town, and James F. Canny, 34, of 37 Taft 
Street, Dorchester. 

Freed in $50 were Albert A. Redgate, 55, of 
162 North Harvard Street; his wife, Mar- 
jorie; Lloyd Moyer, 23, of 4 Hefferan Street; 
and Edwin A. Fourt, 22, of 155 Western 
Avenue, Allston. 

All but Mrs. Anna Kushner, 62, of Ocean 
Avenue, Winthrop, were represented by 
Attorney William A. Homans, of Court Street, 
Boston. 

Earlier in the day, Mrs. Kushner had been 
in the crowd of more than 150 largely hos- 
tile spectators posted near the Wheelis house 
and she had berated police officers at length, 
drawing cheers from the crowd for her ef- 
forts. 

FEELING FOR PEOPLE 

When she came before Judge Artesani, 
a man who identified himself as her son rep- 
resented her. He told the court his mother 
was involved in a similar problem and had 
a “feeling for these people” in the North 
Harvard project. He asked a continuance so 
he could talk with her in an effort to per- 
suade her against getting involved in such 
situations. 

Judge Artesani granted his request re- 
leased her in personal recognizance and con- 
tinued the case for 2 months. With the 
others, however, he was tougher. He noted 
that several were residents of areas other 
than Allston, and demanded: 

“Why were the police put to this abuse 
when they were doing their duty? What do 
these people think, that they're just going to 
be able to walk in here and walk out again 
every time something like this happens? 
Are these people going to be able to prevent 
those who have a duty to perform from 
doing it?” 


From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, Aug. 10, 
1965] 
TWELVE SEIZED IN ALLSTON BRA EVICTION 
Row 
(By William Sonzski) 

Following a melee involying more than 40 
police officers and a score of Allston residents 
and bystanders, 10 men and 2 women were 
arrested yesterday and later arraigned in 
Brighton District Court on charges of tres- 
passing on BRA property. 

CROWD GUARDS ENTRANCE 

The brawl broke out when about 20 
sheriff's deputies with eviction notices, 
charged through the crowd that guarded the 
entrance of a building at 4-6 Hefferan Drive, 
which is scheduled for clearance under the 
North Harvard urban renewal plan. 

Mrs. Albert A. Redgate, of 162 North Har- 
vard Street, was charged with assault and 
battery for striking an arresting officer. Her 
husband was charged with attempting to 
rescue a prisoner under arrest, his wife. 

Three men and a woman were released on 
bonds of $50 each, and Mrs. Anna Kushner, 
62, of Ocean Avenue, Winthrop, was released 
on personal recognizance to her son, an 
attorney. 

The five other men were held pending bond 
of $2,000 each. 

When a moving van hired by the BRA and 
sheriff’s deputies arrived with police rein- 
forcements, the streets were blocked by 
stalled vehicles. 

ORDER TOW TRUCKS 


Tow trucks were used to remove the autos 
and the moving van was driven in front of 
the three-decker. 

Deputies then waded through the demon- 
strators to the apartment of James B. 
Wheelis, 23, a Harvard student, and his wife 
Jacqueline. Mrs. Wheelis, carrying her 8- 
month-old son, Eric, had retreated to the 
door of the apartment where policewomen 
removed the beby from her arms, Deputy 
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Sheriff Hershel Druker then kicked down the 
door to make way for the movers. 

Mrs. Jeanne Abreau, 22, of 159 Western 
Avenue (a building in the area also tapped 
for demolition) was taken to Mount Auburn 
Hospital with a possible arm fracture result- 
ing from a scuffie with a policeman she al- 
leged was about to strike her sister, Mrs. Her- 
bert R. Brazao of 4 Lincoln St., Watertown. 
Mr. Brazao was one Of those arrested. 


SHIFTS TO CITY HALL 


The squabble moved from the streets to 
city hall and the State House. 

Senator Beryl W. Cohen, Democrat, of 
Brookline, filed an emergency bill to modify 
the North Harvard renewal plan reconveying 
the property taken by the BRA back to the 
owners. The new plan would provide for the 
rehabilitation and conservation of the area 
and the installation of improved streets, 
utilities and parks. 

The city council by a voice vote yesterday 
approved a resolution by Councilor Kath- 
erine Craven to suspend further evictions in 
Allston until the Cohen bill is acted on in 
the senate and the house. 

Those arrested yesterday and ordered to 
post bonds of $2,000 were Herbert B. Brazao, 
41 Lincoln Street, Watertown; Steven B. 
Goldin, 23, 9 Hefferan Drive; David A. Goldin, 
17, Greenport, Long Island, N. V.; James F. 
Canny, 34, 37 Taft Street, Dorchester; John 
L. Scott, 32, 154 Walnut Street, Roxbury; 
James B. Wheelis, 23, 4 Hefferan Drive; and 
Marion L. Gillon, 19, 4 Hefferan Drive. 

Released on $50 bond were Lloyd Moyer, 
23, 4 Hefferan Street; Edwin A. Fourt, 22, 155 
Western Avenue, Allston; Albert A. Redgate, 
55, 162 North Harvard Street; and Mrs. Albert 
Redgate, also of 162 North Harvard Street. 

Mrs, Anna Kushner, 62, of Ocean Avenue, 
Winthrop, was released without bond. 

All pleaded not guilty to charges of tres- 
passing. 

From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Aug. 

10, 1965] 
TWELVE MORE ARRESTED IN BRIGHTON PROTEST 

Another skirmish in the North Brighton 
urban renewal battle erupted Monday when 
12 persons were arrested while some 400 
screamed in protest as sheriff’s deputies re- 
moved furniture from 2 apartments. 

Tomatoes were thrown as 40 policemen 
surrounded the house at 4 Hefferan Street 
shortly after 2 p.m. Deputies and police 
pushed back the taunting crowd, many car- 


rying antiurban renewal signs. One officer 
was assaulted. 
The controversy, growing increasingly 


tense each day, resulted from the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority's decision to evict 
families from Hefferan Street houses to 
make way for a high-rise, middle-income 
apartment complex. 

The 12 persons arrested, including 2 
women, later were arraigned on trespassing 
charges in Brighton district court, where 
their cases were continued to August 18. 
One woman was charged also with assault 
and battery on a policeman. 

In other developments Monday afternoon, 
the Boston City Council adopted the resolu- 
tion of Councilor Katherine Craven to re- 
quest the Boston Redevelopment Authority 
to halt evictions immediately until the bill, 
filed by Senator Beryl Cohen, Democrat, of 
Brookline, is acted upon in the general court. 

Cohen’s bill calls for a modified urban 
renewal plan for North Brighton, with the 
emphasis on conservation and rehabilitation 
rather than demolition. 

Attorney William Homans, Jr., counsel for 
area residents, Cohen, Representatives David 
Barrett and John Melia, both Brighton Dem- 
ocrats, conferred Tuesday with Governor 
Volpe concerning the situation. 

School Committeeman Joseph Lee entered 
the controversy with a blast against police 
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and Boston Redevelopment Authority Ad- 
ministrator Edward J. Logue. He 

“the police let a mob obstruct the sidewalk 
and street in front of the school committee 
headquarters for 100 days on the pretense of 
defending their civil rights. 

“Why can’t they let honest citizens in Alls- 
ton obstruct the sidewalk in front of their 
houses for civil rights of defending their 
own home?” 

He termed Logue “king of the vandals, 
who has smashed more windows and houses 
than all the boys of Boston have smashed 
since the city was founded.” 

Arraigned before Judge Charles Artesani 
were the following: 

Albert Redgate and his wife, Marjorie, for- 
mer owners of one of the houses to be re- 
moved; Marion Gillon, 19, of Birmingham, 
Ala., visiting here; Lloyd Moyer, 23, of Heffer- 
an Street; James Wheelis, 23, of Hefferan 
Street, a Harvard student; Steven Goldin, 23, 
of Hefferan Street, a Harvard student; his 
brother, David Goldin, 17, of Greenport, 
Long Island; James Canny, 34, of Taft Street, 
Dorchester; Herbert Brazao, 41, of Lincoln 
Street, Watertown; John Scott, 32, of Walnut 
Street, Roxbury; Mrs. Anna Kushner, of 
Ocean Avenue, Winthrop; and Edward Fourt, 
22, of Western Avenue, Brighton. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Record American] 
Locuve Vows To Oust DEFIANT EVICTEES 
(By Jack Wharton and George Neary) 
Redevelopment Administrator Edward J. 

Logue Friday accepted the challenge of op- 

ponents of BRA evictions in the North Har- 

vard project in Allston and pledged “the 
sheriffs and police will deal quickly” with 
those who defy the law. 

“More people will be moved out next 
week,” Logue said sharply. “Let them keep 
their picket lines; I don't care.” 

To back up his stand Logue held a 2-hour 
star chamber session with his lawyers and 
Deputy Police Superintendent Joseph Saia 
and then announced: 

“The moving vans will roll in there be- 
ginning Monday.” 

He also took a slap at Sheriff Frederick 
R. Sullivan, implying that his deputies had 
been stalling in serving eviction notices on 
the rest of the 50 families slated to lose their 
homes. 

“He is usually ‘uptown’ when I try to 
phone him,” Logue said sarcastically. 

No decision has been made by the law 
department on the plan to rope off the area 
to keep “outside troublemakers” from the 
district during the evictions. However, 
Logue said there was “a likelihood that bar- 
riers will be used.” 

Back at the scene of the week-long evic- 
tion trouble, the North Harvard Neighbor- 
hood Association issued a statement charg- 
ing that the first residents chosen for dislo- 
cation were those who led the opposition 
against the project from the very first. 

“They were singled out to intimidate the 
rest of the community.” 

The statement charged the residents were 
denied the right to a court trial of the legal- 
ity of the seizure of their homes. It stated 
that owners and rent payers have offered to 
have the court hold their arrearage in escrow 
until final determination of the case. 


OFFERS TO PAY 


James Wheelis and his wife, Jacqueline, 
carrying their infant, Eric, left their second 
floor home at 4 Hefferan Street and walked 
down to the mobile project headquarters. 

Wheelis had his checkbook. He offered to 


pay his 8 months rent arrearage of $414 to 
Joseph Buckman, project supervisor. 
However, he added the stipulation that 
the BRA cease evicting all of the residents 
of the area. 
Buckman said he would accept the money 
but refused to accept Wheelis’ condition. 
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The Wheelis couple and their baby left after 
the Harvard chemistry major called the proj- 
ect “immoral” and vowed to “sit here like a 
ton of bricks until we are dragged out.” 


SPREAD ALARM 


At the same time, the neighborhood alert 
“post” was being manned by the “widow's bri- 
gade” to alert and bring into the area their 
supporters in the antirenewal battle. 

By prearrangement, the warning that the 
mover’s trucks are on the way is spread by 
phone to sympathizers in Cambridge, 
Charlestown, Mission Hill, Revere, Winthrop, 
West Roxbury, and even Wayland. 

{From the Boston Record American, 
Aug. 6, 1965] 
“Carry Us OUT” CRY EVICTEES BEHIND Locks 
(By Jack Wharton and George Neary) 


In defense of their homes and in defiance 
of eviction notices by the BRA, residents of 
the North Harvard St., Allston, area, Thurs- 
day barricaded their doors and vowed they 
would have to be carried out “bodily.” 

The leader of the barricade platoon was 
James Wheelis, a Harvard student who shares 
No. 4 Hefferan St., with his young wife, 
Jacqueline, and their 7-month-old Eric, 

Nails were driven into a heavy beam and 
pounded into their front door. 

Wheelis said “when the evicters come 
they'll have to smash their way in. We, will 
stay inside the house and if they want to 
get us out they will have to carry us—and 
the baby—out bodily.” 

Other than the barricading, the streets, 
were quiet. There was an air of restless 
calm in the neighborhood. There were no 
police. 

Behind the curtains, the neighbors peered 
out at the streets waiting for the reappear- 
ance of the sheriffs and the crowbar-toting 
evicters. 

On North Harvard St., Mrs. Eunice Hol- 
lum sat by the phone ready to rally her 
“widow's brigade” to the Wheelis home or 
any other residence singled out by the evict- 
ers. g 

Meanwhile, the city lawyers were studying 
the books to see if their plan to rope off the 
area to the exclusion of outside “troublemak- 
ers”—opponents of urban renewal projects 
in every section of the city—was covered by 
law. 

The BRA has ruled that 50 families must 
be evicted from their $40-$80-a-month homes 
to make way for a 10-story plush tower build- 
ing where the developers will rent them from 
$175 to $290. 

[From the Boston Record American, Aug. 5, 
1965] 


Movers REFUSE SECOND EVICTION INVASION— 
ALLSTON “SITTERS” WIN BATTLE 


(By Jack Wharton, Tom Berube, and Gordon 
Hillman) 


The mass street sitdown in Allston, staged 
by 100 residents of the North Harvard Street 
area to prevent the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority from evicting families from their 
homes, had its effect Wednesday when moy- 
ing companies refused to send their vans 
into the embattled district. 

No vans were available to the BRA or dep- 
uty sheriffs after movers had seen—in news- 
paper photos—a scene of violence that looked 
more like Mississippi or Alabama than Mas- 
sachusetts, as 30 officers dragged and hauled 
the sitdown demonstrators. 

Four men arrested in the wild melee had 
their cases continued in Brighton district 
court. 

The only moving truck to enter the area 
Wednesday ran into a frightening reception 
when it pulled up beside a variety store 
owned by Mrs. Margaret Redgate, whose son 
was arrested by police Tuesday night as she 
battled vainly to free him. 
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When neighbors saw the truck, they 
poured out of houses, streets, and alleys and 
surrounded it. They found that the startled 
truckmen were only stopping to buy sand- 
wiches at Mrs. Redgate's store. 

With no vans willing to go into the neigh- 
borhood to cart off furniture all was quiet in 
North Harvard Street. 

Lookouts were posted on every street and 
most of them were women. 

Meanwhile, in Brighton district court, the 
four young men arrested Tuesday night were 
charged with disturbing the peace. 

Their counsel, Attorney William Homans, 
waived a reading of the complaint and the 
cases were continued until August 12. 

Freed on $50 bail were Stephen B. Goldin, 
of 9 Hefferan Street, and James B. Wheels, 
of 4 Hefferan Street, both 23 and both Har- 
vard seniors; Bernard R. Redgate, 24, of 162 
North Harvard Street; and David R. Outer- 
bridge, 28, of 31 Field Street, Roxbury. 

From Washington, BRA Administrator Ed- 
ward J. Logue, unsurprisingly declared of 
the demonstrators: “These people are not my 
heroes. They have fought the project for 
the last 8 months. They have gone from 
hearing to hearing spewing vilification on 
Monsignor Lally and other members of the 
BRA.” 


AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
REQUIRE GREATER DEGREE OF 
PROTECTION 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 20 years Pennsylvania produced a 
total of 1,673,580,000 tons of bituminous 
coal and 590,343,000 tons of anthracite. 
The figures would be much higher if it 
were not for the more than 3 billion bar- 
rels of residual oil—equivalent to more 
than 740 million tons of bituminous 
coal—that have been poured into east 
coast markets since V—J Day. 

From 1947, when 147 million tons of 
bituminous coal were produced in Penn- 
sylvania’s mines in the postwar indus- 
trial boom, coal output in our State 
slipped to 6214 million tons in 1961, after 
which we have enjoyed an upturn which 
is expected to bring this year’s total to 
about 84 million tons. Lest anyone get 
the idea that we can live harmoniously 
with excessive imports of residual oil, 
however, I point out that our share of 
national bituminous coal production 
dropped from 23 percent in 1945 to 16 
percent for the current year. 
the same period, anthracite has dropped 
from 55 million to less than 14 million 
tons, a tragic situation for the areas of 
Pennsylvania where mines were the 
foundation of the economy. 

Although gross income to the Nation’s 
railroads from hauling coal since the end 
of World War II has amounted to more 
than $20 billion, the figure would be sub- 
stantially higher if the U.S. policy did not 
favor foreign oil shippers over domestic 
fuel producers. For this reason Congress 
must not forget that coal and domestic 
oil alone are not the sole victims of too 
much foreign oil. Officials responsible 
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for administering the oil import control 
program must be constantly reminded 
that labor and industry in this country 
require a greater degree of protection 
than is afforded by current restrictions 
predicated on the import control pro- 
gram. 


TIRED CONGRESS SHOULD GIVE 
ITSELF—AND PUBLIC—A REST 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
lead editorial in today’s Washington 
News calls for Congress to wind up its 
routine chores and go home. The writer 
correctly points out that we have flooded 
the country with far-reaching, dramatic 
new programs which will take time, per- 
haps years to digest. It is time that we 
paused, returned to our people to hear 
what they have to say and generally 
back off to take a look at what we have 
wrought since January. 

I wholeheartedly second this editorial 
and offer it at this point in the RECORD 
in the hopes that my colleagues will read 
it with similar approval: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 19, 1965] 
TIME FOR CONGRESS To REST 

Practically ever since it began last January 
4, this Congress has been in a frenzy—a 
frenzy of passing more revolutionary laws 
than any single session in modern times. 

It has launched a broad program of Fed- 
eral aid to grade school education, for ex- 
ample. It has enacted medicare; it has put 
the Negro voting rights law on the books; 
it has cut excise taxes. 

It will take years for the administration of 
these laws to be smoothed out. 

But still Congress meets, day after day, 
passing or preparing to pass laws that in 
many instances could better wait for next 
year, or event the year after. 

It has on its dockets such measures as 
those giving Federal aid to higher education, 
increasing minimum wages, repealing the 
right-to-work provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act, rejiggering the farm program. 

As a child of Congress, and against the 
background of legislative failures of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, it is easy to understand why 
President Johnson keeps prodding Congress 
to go, go, go on passing his bills. He had the 
Democratic majorities to do this; he has a 
politician's desire to get the “hard ones” out 
of the way before next year’s elections. 

Now he has told congressional leaders that 
he has no additional requests to make of 
them, for which they and the country can 
give thanks. 

But the point is that he already has asked 
so much that even with its extraordinary 
record Congress still has before it many of 
the President's Great Society bills. 

We believe Congress is tired—tired of be- 
ing pushed. We think the country is sur- 
feited with new laws. 

If there must be more Great Society laws, 
they'd be better laws if studied longer by a 
rested Congress that has had ample chance 
to talk with the folks back home. 
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If this administration is as smart politi- 
cally as it is credited with being, we think it 
should do this: 

Recommend to Congress that it do only 
its necessary chores quickly and then go 
home. 

These chores would include the necessary 
appropriations, but cutting to the bone the 
domestic spending for “butter” while it 
allocates more and more money to the Presi- 
dent to finance the Vietnam war. 

And if done by Labor Day, the country and 
the Government would benefit. 


U.N. A DEBATING FORUM ONLY 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HUTCHINSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Ambassador Goldberg’s statement at the 
United Nations, changing our position 
on the requirements of article 19 of the 
charter, amounts to a retreat before the 
forces of communism, and is very dis- 
appointing to me. On this point in the 
cold war, many of us hoped that the 
United States would not back down. 

There is another side to the matter, 
however. If the Communist bloc can re- 
fuse to respect assessments imposed 
against them by the United Nations, so 
can the United States and others in the 
free world. What can be done by one 
side can be done by the other. The 
meaning of our retreat is that the United 
Nations has no power to tax member na- 
tions against their will. Therefore, no 
part of the sovereignty of the United 
States has been surrendered to the world 
organization. The United Nations can 
function only as a forum for debate. In 
that role, it will perform a service be- 
cause discussion is always to be preferred 
to war. It will not have power to com- 
pel; and since that is true, this Nation 
remains wholly sovereign. 


IN MEMORY OF ST. STEPHEN 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is of particular significance to 
Americans of Hungarian descent be- 
cause it is the day they honor their great 
national hero, St. Stephen I. 

St. Stephen is considered to be the 
father of Hungary. He was crowned 
their first King in the year 1000 A.D. 
This act which marked the formation of 
a kingdom out of a former tribal con- 
federacy was thus the most significant 
event in the long history of the Hun- 
garian people. 

The 38-year reign of King Stephen 
was spent in consolidating the new state. 
In developing Hungarian political insti- 
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tutions, King Stephen combined the tra- 
ditions of his people with the advances 
made by his Western neighbors. He was 
extremely active in legislative, adminis- 
trative, and financial areas. 

It is therefore natural that the feast of 
St. Stephen, the patron saint of the Mag- 
yars, has special meaning for Americans 
of Hungarian origin. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when the brave 
Hungarian people are suffering under 
the oppressive dictates of a Communist 
regime, their spirit of independence re- 
mains inspired by the memory of their 
great national hero, King Stephen. In 
present-day Hungary, a dramatic reli- 
gious leader, Cardinal Mindszenty, serves 
the same inspirational role that St. 
Stephen, first King of Hungary, brought 
to his people. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to encourage the Hungarian-Amer- 
icans working for the cause of restora- 
tion of freedom to their homeland to 
rededicate themselves to the memory of 
St. Stephen, and the historic greatness 
of their nation. 


THE COMPLEX SITUATION IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that the situation in Vietnam is 
growing in complexity, and recent ac- 
tions of the President have not helped 
the situation. I refer specifically to the 
reappointment of Ambassador Lodge to a 
post he had previously filled in a most 
questionable fashion. At this point in 
my remarks I ask leave to insert in the 
Record an article which appeared in the 
August 1 issue of Our Sunday Visitor, by 
Rev. Daniel Lyons, S.J.: 

AMBASSADOR LODGE RETURNS 
(By Rev. Daniel Lyons, S.J.) 

Two years ago our commander in South 
Vietnam, General Harkins, declared that the 
war was almost won. Secretary of Defense 
McNamara told us that most of our troops 
would be home by Christmas. Sir Robert 
Thompson, who was head of the British 
Advisory Mission to South Vietnam, notified 
his superiors at Whitehall that the Viet- 
namese Government “had turned the corner 
and was winning the country back from the 
Communists.” Our distinguished career 
Ambassador, Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., agreed 
wholeheartedly with these reports and con- 
tinued backing the Diem regime. 

President Diem was so successful that the 
Communists were determined to get rid of 
him. It was their only chance to avoid dc- 
feat. In order to get him out, the Com- 
munists concentrated on a propaganda cam- 
paign against him. They soon convinced re- 
porters that the Government was persecuting 
the Buddhists. Ambassador Nolting said 
that in 24% years he had not seen any signs 
of religious persecution, but the correspond- 
ents keep reporting that there were. Their 
proof was the fact that several Buddhists 
committed suicide. A suicide actually does 
not prove anything, but pictures of two or 
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three suicides in Saigon electrified the world. 
They even made a great impression on the 
White House, 

Averell Harriman had been urging Presi- 
dent Kennedy to appoint Henry Cabot Lodge 
as Ambassador to South Vietnam, and when 
Lodge walked into the President’s office in 
June 1963, the President exclaimed: “Just 
look at this. Where is it atl going to end?” 
He showed Lodge a newspaper photo of a 
Buddhist committing suicide. Kennedy told 
Lodge that the people in Vietnam were 
against President Diem and our policy there 
was liable to fail. He urged Lodge to go to 
Saigon and take over. 


THE FIRST MISTAKE 


The biggest single mistake about Lodge 
was for the administration to send him there 
in the first place. He did not have any ex- 
perience in Asia, or as an Ambassador to any 
country. Both former President Eisenhower 
and former Vice President Nixon advised 
Lodge not to take the appointment. But 
he did, and he arrived in Saigon in August 
1963 only to commit blunder after blunder. 
His first mistake was to t himself 
publicly to the leaders of the Buddhists be- 
fore he called on the President of the coun- 
try. Less than 24 hours after he arrived, he 
wired Washington that Diem would have to 
go. His next blunder was to grant asylum 
to the Buddhist monk, Thich Tri Quang, 
who had been trained by the Communists, 
and whose three brothers were Communists. 
Tri Quang had been giving the government 
a great deal of trouble, and Lodge gave him 
sanctuary in the embassy for 10 weeks, until 
Diem was assassinated, even though it was 
against our regulations. Tri Quang’s pagoda 
was the headquarters for the Communist 
Youth Organization. Father Raymond de 
Jaegher has since testified that Tri Quang 
was a Communist all along. 

The Communists had gained control of 
only 14 of the 3,500 Buddhist pagodas in 
South Vietnam, but the 14 got all the at- 
tention from the press, with their cries of 
persecution. The Communists also spread 
the rumor among American officials in Sai- 
gon that Diem was trying to make a Catho- 
lic state out of the country, and that the 
500,000 Protestants in South Vietnam were 
going to be persecuted. 

Ambassador Lodge told President Diem 
that he should send his brother, Ngo Dinh 
Nhu, away. Lodge gave no real reasons for 
this, and Diem pointed out that it was like 
asking President Kennedy to get rid of his 
brother, the Attorney General. Shortly be- 
fore his death, Counselor Nhu declared that 
at first they thought Lodge, being a Republi- 
can, “would possess good anti-Communist 
feelings, but he did not. His political views 
seemed to be dominated by Linus Pauling 
in the New York Times, and the neutralist 
preachings of Walter Lippmann * * Lodge 
never stopped working against us. His only 
care has been to intrigue against the legal 
government to which he was accredited.” 


THE BIGGEST MISTAKE 


When President Diem requested Lodge to 
send four Americans away for plotting 
against Diem, Lodge failed to do so. Lodge 
told Diem he should replace his ministers, 
who were ciivlians, with army generals. He 
even had the generals polled to see if they 
would lead a coup. None of them wanted 
to, but as Marguerite Higgins wrote: 
“Everyone in Vietnam knew that America 
had declared political war on Diem.” 

Secretary of State Rusk had praised Presi- 
dent Diem highly just a few months before 
we instigated his death, So had Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson, and Senate Majority 
Leader MIKE MANSFIELD. Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara described the magnificent 
work done by Diem as “a near miracle.” The 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, a few 
weeks before Diem’s death, declared: “In the 
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8 years since Diem took power, Vietnam has 
acquired full independence, written a con- 
stitution, and held the first four national 
elections based on universal suffrage ever 
conducted in Vietnam.” 

To refute the Communist charges that 
Diem was persecuting the Buddhists, Diem 
had asked the United Nations to send a fact- 
finding mission to investigate. The report 
was due to come out that fall, but after Diem 
was killed the United Nations did its best 
to suppress it. It was finally uncovered by 
Senator THomas J. Dopp, and published by 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
It completely cleared the late President from 
charges of persecution. 

South Vietnam had enjoyed nearly 10 years 
of stable rule under President Diem, and 
both American and British officials had de- 
clared that the war was being won. When 
the Communists in Vietnam heard about 
Diem’s death, they exclaimed that it was “too 
good to be true.” Of the 8,000 strategic 
hamlets that President Diem had built to 
protect the peasants from the Vietcong, 5,000 
were taken over by the Communists after his 
death. The war was prolonged several years 
by the death of Diem, a death brought on by 
the policy of American officials. Somehow, 
through a merciful providence, it is hoped 
that this time Ambassador Lodge will not 
impede the defeat of communism, but ex- 
pedite it. In either case, his appointment 
remains a mystery. 


One of the troublesome developments 
has been the now stated administration 
policy of accepting unconditional nego- 
tiations with the Reds. The door for ap- 
peasement is thus open. At this point, I 
insert in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks the column by Father Lyons in the 
August 8 issue of Our Sunday Visitor: 

VIETNAM AND THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
(By Rev. Daniel Lyons, S.J.) 


Statements have recently been made in 
Moscow and Hanol, and also in Paris, that we 
should return to another conference like the 
one held in Geneva in 1954. That is to be 
expected, at least from Moscow and Hanoi, 
as they know that in such a conference they 
are bound to win again. What is surprising 
is that Secretary of State Rusk declared that 
the United States would not object to using 
the Geneva Conference as a basis for discus- 
sions concerning a cease-fire in Vietnam. 
Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD has 
taken the identical position. 

Even President Johnson declared on March 
25: 
“We seek no more than a return to the es- 
sentials of the agreements of 1954—a reliable 
agreement to guarantee the independence 
and security of all southeast Asia.” Senator 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, also sug- 
gested in a major speech to the Senate last 
June that we return to the Geneva Accords 
of 1954, not just in their ‘essentials’ but in 
all their specifications.” Next to actual 
withdrawal, nothing could be more danger- 
ous. 

The requirements of that conference were 
that all foreign troops be withdrawn. What 
the Communists mean by foreign troops is 
American troops, Korean troops, Australian 
troops, everything but Communist troops. 
A Chinese soldier looks just like a native 
Vietcong. 

The Geneva Conference also called for an 
election for all Vietnam. The Communist 
north would be certain to win such an elec- 
tion. The north outnumbers the south by 
several million, and there is a rigid one-party 
system in the north whereby no one would 
know anything about the non-Communist 
candidate. Besides, Communist China can 
always march a million or two extra voters 
into North Vietnam. 
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A STACKED ELECTION 


The International Control Commission 
that would supervise the election, according 
to the Geneva Conference, is one-third Com- 
munist and one-third pro-Communist, and 
it is completely rigged in favor of the ag- 
gressor. The Commission’s reports must be 
unanimous, and even then there is no way 
to enforce its findings, as the last 11 years 
have abundantly proved. 

The Geneva Conference very simply put 
in writing: (1) the defeat of France; (2) the 
unwillingness of either the British or the 
United States to stand up to communism 
at that particular time and in that particular 
place. The safeguards in the treaty against 
Communist aggression proved to be com- 
pletely worthless in practice. Even in theory 
the United States and South Vietnam re- 
fused to sign them. Why should America 
now put herself in the position of accepting 
what she found so unacceptable at the very 
time of allied defeat? 

President Eisenhower, at the conclusion of 
the Geneva Conference, pointed out that we 
had serious objections to it. In Bedell 
Smith's famous unilateral action at the con- 
clusion of the final session, the United States 
declared that we, Take not of the agree- 
eat concluded at Geneva on July 20 and 21, 
1954.“ 

The dedicated Foreign Minister of South 
Vietnam, Mr. Tran van Do, who is also Viet- 
nam’s Foreign Minister today, cabled Prime 
Minister Ngo Dinh Diem on July 20: 

“Absolutely impossible to surmount the 
hostility of our enemies and perfidy of false 
friends. Unusual procedures paralyzed the 
action of our delegation * . All arrange- 
ments were signed in privacy. We express 
our deepest sorrow on this total failure of 
our mission.” 

Three weeks later, Senator William E. Jen- 
ner told Congress: “The United States was 
outthought, outtraded, and outgeneraled.” 
Why, why then, since this was the case, do 
our top leaders today declare that we are 
willing to use such a deadly agreement as 
the basis for resolving the war? 


REDS HAVE MAJORITY 


The Geneva Conference favored the Com- 
munists in practically every respect in spite 
of the fact that six of the nine participants 
were non-Communist: Laos, Cambodia, 
France, Britain, South Vietnam, and the 
United States. The Communists had only 
three on their side in 1954: China, Russia, 
and North Vietnam. Today, however, the 
Communists would certainly have the ma- 
jority. They could count on China, Russia, 
North Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, the Viet- 
cong, and probably France, in addition to the 
fact that Britain has already come out in 
favor of neutralization. That leaves only 
South Vietnam and the United States: two 
against eight. 

If we were outthought, outtraded, and out- 
generaled when the number of participants 
was 6 to 3 in our favor, what will hap- 
pen when the odds are 8 to 2 against us, 
and if we consent to use such a pro-Commu- 
nist treaty as the Geneva Conference as the 
basis for further concessions? Negotiation 
today is an empty word as it echoes through- 
out the world. Even if there were someone 
willing to negotiate with us, we should re- 
mind ourselves that we contained commu- 
nism in Korea, where we failed to agree on 
any negotiations, whereas we lost Laos for 
the very reason that we did manage to nego- 
tiate over it. 

“NO WIN” POLICY 

Our policy is still not one of winning. I 
have already heard from experts in southeast 
Asia that the people in South Vietnam were 
“very much astonished” at our recent ap- 
pointment of Cabot Lodge as the successor to 
Ambassador Taylor. They were confident 
that Taylor was out to win, but they look 
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upon Lodge as a man who will give in to the 
pressure from Britain and elsewhere for ap- 
peasement. The day appeasement becomes 
our national policy, America will be headed 
for defeat. 

To base any future negotiations on the 
Geneva Conference of 1954 would surely 
amount to such a policy. Most of the agree- 
ments at the Geneva Conference were arrived 
at privately, during the 40-day recess before 
the fifth and final plenary session. Most of 
the agreements were confidential, and have 
never been published. One wonders how 
many of our top officials have ever read them? 


Mr. Speaker, the American fighting 
man in Vietnam is performing to the ut- 
most of his ability against unnatural cir- 
cumstances. The most unnatural cir- 
cumstance is the restrictions placed on 
the ability of our military men to achieve 
the necessary defeat of Communist ag- 
gression in that country. 

The tragic errors of this administra- 
tion should not be compounded. Proper 
understanding of the Communist menace 
is lacking in the high councils of Gov- 
ernment, while the advocates of appease- 
ment and coexistence gain an upper hand 
in the State Department and White 
House inner sanctums. 


SOAP, CANDY, AND VIETNAM 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to talk about soap, about candy, 
and about Vietnam. These subjects may 
not appear too related, but they are. As 
a matter of fact, several tons of soap and 
candy are today on their way to Vietnam 
to help further the civic action program 
of our marines stationed in the Phu Bai 
area near the 17th parallel. 

A few weeks ago, I was in South Viet- 
nam with a special subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee. We did not 
sit in Saigon. We traveled over 2,000 
miles throughout that war-torn country 
to get a firsthand look at what we are 
doing there. I would like to tell you 
about Phu Bai. Our marine doctors 
there, during their available free time, 
have been doing a most outstanding job 
in caring for civilians who are sick and 
in need of medical attention. They say 
that approximately 90 percent of their 
cases show marked improvement with 
the simple application of soap and water, 
but they do not have enough soap. 

We also heard reports of how a few 
pieces of candy could penetrate the lan- 
guage barrier and bring smiles to the 
faces of children who are living amid 
so much tragedy. 

So I came home determined to do what 
I could to help the marines with their 
important civic action program. I am 
grateful to report to the House today 
that, thanks to the big hearts of the 
people of the Soap & Detergent Associa- 
tion and the National Confectioners As- 
sociation, 5 tons of soap and candy 
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are now en route to South Vietnam, and 
I would like to include the names of the 
donors for the RECORD: 

Soap: Purex Corp., Lakewood, Calif.; 
Lever Brothers Co., New York, N..; 
Armour Grocery Products Co., Chicago, 
III.; Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Colgate-Palmolive Co., New York, 
N.Y.; Duveen Soap Corp., Long Island 
City, N. V.; the Lightfoot Co., New York, 
N.Y.; the Los Angeles Soap Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; the Theobald Industries, 
Harrison, N.J.; Lanmann & Kemp-Bar- 
clay & Co., Palisade Park, N.J.; the John 
T. Stanley Co., New York, N.Y.; the Her- 
shey Estates Soap Division, Hershey, Pa.: 
the Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and Swift & Company, Chicago, 
III 


Candy: the Fred W. Amend Co., Dan- 
ville, III.; Paul F. Beich Co., Blooming- 
ton, III.; Bonomo Candy Division, Gold 
Medal Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Brock 
Candy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Har- 
desty Candy Co., Richmond, Va.; Tom 
Huston Peanut Co., Columbus, Ga.; and 
Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa. 

I was amazed, and I am sure you will 
be too, to learn that soap and candy 
could be of much real significance in such 
a complex war as that in Vietnam. This 
is what Brig. Gen. William G. Thrash, 
U.S. Marine Corps, had to say in a recent 
letter to one of the donors to the civic 
action program: 

Recent reports from Vietnam indicate that 
the program is paying genuine dividends, not 
only in the intangible ingredients that go 
to make up mutual understanding, but in 
very basic lifesaving acts by Vietnamese. 
Because of the relationship established by 
the gifts from your firm, and others, Viet- 
mamese villagers have risked their lives to 
disclose enemy ambushes to our marine 
patrols. 


If this pilot project works, I am sure 
we will have no trouble in getting further 
contributions of needed items for our 
civic action programs which are endeav- 
oring to stabilize and hold the rural 
areas of South Vietnam. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I thank all who 
have been associated with this humani- 
tarian endeavor. 


WATER RESOURCES TRUST FUND 
NEEDED 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion, and especially its northeastern sec- 
tion, faces a very real water shortage 
crisis which we must attempt to meet 
as soon as possible. Public and private 
demands for more clean water in the 
next decade will make this serious prob- 
lem even more acute. 

Therefore, I have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 10539, to establish a national water 
resources trust fund. Revenues result- 
ing from the Coinage Act of 1965 would 
be placed in this trust fund. 
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The recently-enacted Coinage Act of 
1965 removes or reduces the silver con- 
tent in dimes, quarters and half-dollars 
making an appreciable difference be- 
tween the face value and the intrinsic 
value of the coins. As a result, econo- 
mists estimate that a profit of $2 billion 
or more will be made by the Federal 
Government from these newly minted 
coins. 

The United States possesses the tech- 
nological ability to deal effectively with 
the water shortage, but these programs 
will be very expensive. Consequently, 
we need a fixed source of revenue to un- 
derwrite the research and development 
of water resources and their use. 

It is my hope that the administration 
and the Congress will recognize the 
urgency of the situation and act affirma- 
tively on H.R. 10539 in the near future 


DISCRIMINATION IN COMMUNIST 
RUMANIA 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives great pleasure indeed to join my 
many distinguished colleagues who have 
cosponsored the resolution of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] and 
of the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
FEIGHAN] condemning the discrimina- 
tory measures of the Communist Ru- 
manian Government against its citizens, 
particularly against the Hungarian mi- 
nority in Transylvania which I also had 
the opportunity to cosponsor by my 
House Resolution 294 on March 24, 1965. 

Since that time no improvement of the 
situation has taken place. The situation 
of the minority economically continues 
to be bleak indeed and individuals can 
only escape from the rural areas where 
they are paid 3 lei—price of 2 pounds of 
bread—per day at the collective farms if 
they take jobs in areas outside of Tran- 
sylvania, thereby moving into purely 
Rumanian regions. And even this choice 
is only open to the skilled and the young. 
Politically, there is not even a semblance 
of self-administration and even the Hun- 
garian Communists are pushed aside by 
the Rumanians in the party. Even as 
infamous a man as Georg Moghioros, 
who has served as a loyal servant of 
Gheorghiu-Dej from the days of illegal- 
ity in the 1930’s on is kept out from the 
ruling Politburo of seven, and others are 
no longer even in the Central Committee 
of the Party. Police, even in the “Mures- 
Magyar Autonomous Province” are Ru- 
manian, and speak no Hungarian and 
the councils, except in purely Hungarian 
villages are also mixed, usually with a 
Rumanian majority. Police terror is still 
present to a degree greater than in 
Poland and Hungary. Search of the be- 
longings of foreign visitors in the hotels 
in their absence is still a general prac- 
tice and many of them are shadowed if 
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they enter certain cities or areas. Edu- 
cationally, scores of Hungarian sections 
are closed down this coming month when 
schools start again, and the pressure on 
the parents to keep their children out of 
the Hungarian section is increasing sig- 
nificantly. Religious freedom is still ab- 
sent, aetheistic propaganda strong and 
teachers and intellectuals are forced to 
spread it if they want to retain their 
jobs, while people still can get fired for 
attending church services or for sending 
their children to religious instruction 
classes. Communal fighting on a smaller 
scale is a fact especially in the cities and 
tensions are rising between the two na- 
tionalities actively fomented by the 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, under these circum- 
stances we must tell the Rumanian Com- 
munist Government whenever negotia- 
tions are entered our strong and un- 
equivocal protest and displeasure felt in 
view of these measures. Otherwise, how 
can we pose as the powerful, freedom- 
loving and just nation, when we let the 
cry for deliverance by innocent and per- 
secuted people who are in reality our 
potential friends and natural allies be 
unanswered? In my speech of March 24, 
1965, I listed several points which I be- 
lieve should be mentioned to the envoys 
of the People’s Republic of Rumania by 
our diplomats and policymakers. May 
I now repeat them in a shortened form 
as they are as timely as ever: 

First. Restoration of the right to 
choose employment at a place of their 
choice by professionals, technicians, and 
skilled workers. This would also mean 
that those who would like to move from 
their present assignments should be al- 
lowed to do so, especially if they want to 
move back to their own areas. 

Second. A promise by the Rumanian 
Government to use American funds and 
equipment in a manner only which would 
not deprive Hungarian areas from indus- 
trialization and would give equal oppor- 
tunity of employment to Rumanian citi- 
zens of Hungarian ethnic background. 

Third. A complete implementation of 
the 1963-64 amnesty as there are several 
hundreds of priests, ministers and lay- 
men still in jail. 

Fourth. A restoration of the admin- 
istrative independence of the former 
Hungarian Bolyai University from the 
Rumanian Babes University, and the 
same procedure to be applied to the Phar- 
maceutical-Medical College at Marosva- 
sarhely-Turgu Mures. Restoration 
whenever possible of the administrative 
independence of Hungarian high schools 
and grade schools, and in any case ex- 
pansion of the Hungarian sections in the 
existing ones. 

Fifth. Creation of a statewide Hun- 
garian cultural federation which exists 
even in other Communist countries, the 
creation of a separate writers’ union and 
actors’ academy and opening to the pub- 
lic of the Hungarian libraries and folk 
art museums at Kolozsvar—Cluj, Maros- 
vasarhely-Turgu Mures, and Nagy- 
enyed-Aiud. 

Sixth. Permission to use the Hungar- 
jan language in speech and writing in 
Hungarian-inhabited areas in public and 
in official documents. 
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Seventh. Reattachment of the districts 
of Haromszek-Trei Scaune—to the Hun- 
garian Autonomous Province and the res- 
toration of the original boundaries— 
1953-61—of the same. 

Eighth. More proportionate employ- 
ment of Hungarians in local administra- 
tive offices, including the police. 

Ninth. Guarantee of the freedom of at- 
tending the churches and synagogues and 
promotion of the education of those who 
want to enter priesthood or ministry. 
Restoration of the full freedom of Aron 
Marton, bishop of Gyulafehervar-Alba 
Julia—and filling the vacant sees. 


THE EISENHOWER DEMURRER 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the permanent Recorp of the Con- 
gress should include a very significant 
and intelligent editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times today. There- 
fore, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following entitled, The Eisenhower 
Demurrer”: 
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The battle on Van Tuong Peninsula makes 
evident the extent to which American troops 
are now directly engaged in combat in South 
Vietnam, In these circumstances the ques- 
tion of how the United States got into this 
land war in Asia takes on political as well 
as historical interest. 

Both were involved in the remarks of 
former President Eisenhower, who conferred 
with Republican congressional leaders, then 
demurred from President Johnson’s frequent 
suggestion that the current military in- 
volvement in Vietnam is the consequence of 
a Republican commitment given in 1954. 
The fact that the Korean war became a criti- 
cal domestic political issue in 1952 is in all 
minds. 

General Eisenhower emphasized his belief 
that “the Communists must be stopped in 
Vietnam.” But he said that his October 1954 
letter to President Ngo Dinh Diem, often 
quoted by President Johnson, was a pledge 
of foreign aid, not military involvement. 
And he stressed that he never made a uni- 
lateral military commitment to South Viet- 
nam, only a multilateral engagement through 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
Both points are well taken. 

It was a unilateral decision by President 
Kennedy in 1961—not a SEATO decision— 
that launched the program of massive Amer- 
ican military assistance to South Vietnam. 
Most Asians and most American allies in 
Europe have always had deep reservations 
about it. This undoubtedly will continue 
to be one of the heaviest mortgages on Amer- 
ican policy in southeast Asia and it would 
be unwise to ignore it. 

The shift from military assistance and 
combat advice to direct participation by 
American combat troops in the Vietnamese 
war has again been a unilateral American de- 
cision, this time by President Johnson. Not 
only was congressional debate avoided, but 
there were repeated denials that such a de- 
cision had been made. Indeed, the whole ef- 
fort was to make it appear that nothing had 
changed in American policy since 1954. 
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The American predicament in Vietnam is 
likely to deepen long before it is eased. 
American casualties are certain to mount. 
Solutions are complicated by a colonial herit- 
age not of American making, but of which 
Americans unfortunately may become the 
heirs as their military numbers grow on 
Asian soil and as their firepower, unavoid- 
ably, takes a toll of civilians as well as 
guerrillas. 

The military decisions of the past closed 
out diplomatic options that then were open. 
This is what must be avoided in the future. 
Difficult decisions that lie immediately ahead 
may become even more difficult politically 
when warfare gives way to negotiation, as 
one day it must. It is essential that the 
country be clear at every stage where it is 
being led and why. If this has not always 
been the case in the past, it is all the more 
reason for straightforwardness to be the rule 
now. 


OMNIBUS FARM BILL 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like the Members of this body to know 
that I firmly oppose H.R. 9811, the omni- 
bus farm bill. The very fact that it is 
an omnibus bill disturbs me. Each of 
the programs contained in this legislation 
calls for the commitment of millions of 
dollars, and I therefore believe that each 
should be closely examined by the House. 
Without a separate look at each program, 
how on earth can we ever attempt to sep- 
arate, so to speak, the “wheat from the 
chaff’? This bill means higher feed 
grain costs to 19,000 poultry farmers and 
16,000 milk cow farmers in West Vir- 
ginia. 

H.R. 9811 proposes an extension of 
existing subsidy programs which we all 
know have failed miserably in the past, 
and the establishment of new programs 
that will necessarily result in the spend- 
ing of billions of dollars in the next 4 
years. I agree that some of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s programs have 
been necessary and successful. The ex- 
penditures for the many commodity pro- 
grams however have been neither neces- 
sary nor have they been successful in im- 
proving the income of our Nation’s farm- 
ers. Meanwhile, the cost of our com- 
modity programs has increased tre- 
mendously since 1960. The 1964 rice 
program is up $12.4 million; wheat 
is up $48.1 million; the feed grain pro- 
gram is up $554.3 million; the cotton pro- 
gram is up $304.4 million; and the peanut 
program is up $15.3 million. But even 
with this substantial contribution by the 
U.S. taxpayer, the net farm income is 
up only $900 million over 1960. 

Obviously these programs are deficient 
if the Federal Government has to spend 
$2 billion to increase farm income by only 
$900 million. 

Farm income is no greater now than 
it was 7 years ago. And today, under the 
proposed legislation before us, in addi- 
tion to the proven failure of the current 
commodity programs, cotton is to be in- 
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cluded on the list of programs dependent 
on direct Government payments. This 
bill proposes to reduce cotton acreage by 
cash payments to farmers who cut back 
their present acreage from 15 to 35 per- 
cent. We all know that it does not fol- 
low that production will necessarily de- 
crease merely because of a reduction in 
acreage. On the contrary, experience 
proves that production will actually in- 
crease. 

Another inconsistency which bothers 
me is the fact that while H.R. 9811 is sup- 
posed to persuade cotton farmers to cut 
production, it is apparently at the same 
time allowing any cotton grower the op- 
portunity to produce all the cotton he 
wants, without any risk of penalties and, 
of course, without subsidy. 

If this measure is defeated, most of 
the commodities included will be covered 
by existing programs which, although 
not really effective either, are still pref- 
erable in my opinion to the proposed 
costly programs under this bill. of 
course if I could have my way, there 
simply would be no Government subsi- 
dies at all in American agriculture. I 
frankly believe that the agricultural 
community must move back to its origi- 
nal free enterprise position. It must go 
back to the market-price system rather 
than attempting to operate under the 
current governmental price-fixing setup. 

As I said previously, there have been 
a few USDA programs which have been 
successful, and this is why I was in favor 
of the ASC program. But on the whole, 
these farm subsidies have not accom- 
plished anything for the small farmer. 
And, may I assure you that the small 
farmer, particularly in the State of West 
Virginia, is who I am most concerned 
about. Accordingly, since H.R. 9811 
merely calls for a status quo in the agri- 
cultural situation in this country and 
there seems to be no suggestion of a sub- 
stantial improvement nor even an at- 
tempt to solve the farm problems, I can- 
not and will not support the bill. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
U.S.S.R. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing interest in Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
railroading of the Consular Convention 
with the U.S.S.R. encourages me to rec- 
ommend again that our Committee on 
Foreign Affairs hold immediate hearings 
on this ill-advised pact. Although it 
is not within the jurisdiction of this body 
of Congress to ratify or reject the treaty, 
yet in view of Senator FULBRIGHT’S ar- 
bitrary denial of hearing expert public 
witnesses and other Government wit- 
nesses, such as our Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar 
Hoover, it is our moral obligation both 
as Representatives of the people and 
citizens of this Republic to afford at least 
the opportunity for a fair, honest, and 
open public examination of this danger- 
ous and contradictory pact. 

On August 8 I wrote to the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Foreign 
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Affairs Committee, Dr. Toomas E. Mon- 
Gan, asking for possible committee con- 
sideration. This afternoon I have again 
communicated with Dr. Morcan, hoping 
that in view of the grave questions in- 
volved, the growing public anxiety, and 
the lack of Senate scrutiny, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee will study the matter. 

Anyone who has taken the trouble to 
read the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee publication on the “Consular 
Convention With the Soviet Union,” 
consisting of a single hearing with Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk and his aids, 
cannot but be impressed by both the 
rigged character of the hearing and the 
confused notions surrounding the pact. 
For example, on page 2 the chairman 
replies to a member of the committee 
that it would have to vote on it after 
we have committee hearings.” As 
though to confirm Senator HIcRENLOO - 
ER'S obvious suspicion, only one hearing 
was held, involving only the Department 
of State, and not hearings, affording 
those who are opposed to the treaty the 
freedom of open, critical discussion. 

As to confusion of thought on this 
treaty, on page 3 there is a caption Con- 
sular Convention With Russia.” The 
title of the pamphlet and the actual 
treaty in substance accurately refer to 
the “Consular Convention With the So- 
viet Union.” As many of our university 
graduate students in East European 
studies now know, Russia and the So- 
viet Union are not synonymous. Is this 
treaty with Russia or is it with the 
U.S. S. R.? Logically and historically it 
cannot be with both. Yet we have the 
spectacle here, bearing the imprint of 
one of our highest legislative commit- 
tees, fallaciously confusing the two, 
which in many a graduate school would 
rate a zero. 

Mr. Speaker, many other examples of 
lack of understanding and confused 
thought regarding this treaty may be 
cited. To prevent a blind ratification of 
this pact by our sister body, I urge the 
leadership of this Chamber to call for 
immediate, open and public hearings on 
the treaty by our Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, inviting Mr. Hoover and private 
citizens to testify. In our democratic 
framework this is the least that our citi- 
zens can expect—an open, frank, and 
critical discussion of a seemingly innocu- 
ous pact. 

To demonstrate the conflict of views 
on this issue, which in all fairness should 
be given a thoroughly legislative airing, 
I request that the following items be ap- 
pended to my remarks: First, the Au- 
gust 13 editorial on Normal Relations” 
in the Richmond News Leader; second, 
the August 6 Washington Post editorial 
on the “Consular Convention” and the 
full and unedited reply to it by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, professor of Georgetown 
University and president of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America; and 
third, the Washington Post’s edited pub- 
lication of this reply in its August 16 
issue, which speaks for itself: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 
Aug. 13, 1965] 
NORMAL RELATIONS 


Details are now at hand concerning the 
swift railroad job, with Senator FULBRIGHT 
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as chief engineer, which was done to get the 
Soviet Consular Treaty out of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee some days ago. 
Readers doubtless will remember that this 
proposal came forth with some fanfare early 
in 1964. Its purpose was to enable the So- 
viet Union to establish consulates in various 
parts of the United States and to let the 
United States set up consulates in the So- 
viet Union. 

When the deal got a brusque public re- 
action, it went immediately into the deep 
freeze. This treaty was definitely contro- 
versial. Controversial subjects are not dis- 
cussed in election years. Nineteen hundred 
and sixty-four was an election year. End of 
debate on the consular treaty. 

One can nod smilingly at sharp politics, 
but one cannot nod at the suppression of 
the public discussion that ought to go with 
important congressional deliberation. If 
1964 was a bad year to discuss getting cozy 
with the Soviets, 1965 is worse, Khrushchev 
is gone, the committee government of the 
Kremlin is edgy. Soviet relations are in a 
far more dangerous state; American planes 
are being shot down by the Soviet missiles in 
Vietnam. So is there a full-dress hearing on 
the admittedly controversial treaty? Does 
FULBRIGHT dare? 

The consular treaty has long been in seem- 
ing repose. Late last month, the usual hints 
leaked out: The proposal was being revived 
even though Soviet antagonism was at its 
height. The scholarly and jovial chairman 
of the Captive Nations Committee, Prof. Lev 
Dobriansky, wrote to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee as just one witness who 
wanted to testify at public hearings. Dr. 
Dobriansky is a specialist in Soviet affairs 
who is frequently called upon as an expert 
witness in legislative hearings. He was in- 
formed by an aid to the Foreign Relations 
Committee that it was not known whether 
outside witnesses would be called. 

On July 30, the only hearing was held. 
The sole witness was Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, with his legal adviser. An August 2, 
Dr. Dobriansky wrote to Senator FULBRIGHT 
to urge open hearings. But the next day, 
the committee in executive session reported 
the treaty out on a voice vote. Senator 
Bourke HICKENLOOPER was the only dissenter 
present; Senator FRANK Lausch, another 
opponent, was not there. Thus after lis- 
tening only to the viewpoint of the admin- 
istration, the controversial treaty went to 
the Senate floor. 

Among the arguments that Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT did not want to hear—or did not want 
the American people to hear—were these: 

J. Edgar Hoover's recent testimony that 
Soviet consulates would broaden Soviet es- 
pionage and make security more difficult, 

The precedent-shattering grant of diplo- 
matic immunity to consular officers. 

The difficulty that Latin American nations 
will face in rejecting Soviet consulates after 
the United States has accepted. 

The impracticality of trade with a nation 
that does not respect copyright or patent 
agreements. 

The failure to obtain concessions for the 
property rights of American citizens who are 
former nationals of the Soviet states. 

De facto recognition of the incorporation 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia into the 
Soviet empire. 

None of these arguments was heard. In- 
stead, the only arguments were those of 
Dean Rusk, who hoped that the agreement 
would help normalize relations. What is 
needed is an agreement to normalize the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 6, 1965] 


CONSULAR CONVENTION 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has done well in reporting out at last the 
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consular convention with the Soviet Union 
which will so clearly benefit the United 
States. The committee acted on a voice vote 
with only one dissenting Member—Senator 
HICKENLOOPER. 

Senators Lausch and Munpt, who were 
absent, may oppose the treaty when it goes 
before the full Senate but it probably will 
be and it certainly ought to be approved. 

It provides for consular protection and 
services for businessmen, tourists and other 
nationals of one country while in the other. 
It opens the way for reestablishing consul- 
ates which have been closed since the out- 
break of the cold war. With or without the 
consulates, the Soviet Union has a ready 
enough access to our open society, but the 
privilege of having consulates in various ad- 
ditional places in the Soviet Union is a 
matter of great advantage to this country. 

Both President Johnson and Secretary of 
State Rusk have vigorously endorsed the 
consular convention since it first was agreed 
to at the end of May last year. The com- 
mittee has taken its time in acting and it 
is to be hoped that the Senate will promptly 
approve it and send it to the White House. 

Aucust 6, 1965. 
To the EDITOR OF THE WASHINGTON POST: 

Your August 6 editorial on the consular 
convention contains, as usual, a mixture 
of truth and fiction. It is true that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
reported this treaty out, but you fail to 
inform your readers how it was railroaded 
through the committee without fair and 
open public hearings. Also, your statement 
that the “committee has taken its time in 
acting” is a grossly misleading half-truth. 
You know as well as I do that Senator 
FULBRIGHT simply sat on the pact since June 
1964, calling for hearings and then post- 
poning them, and finally, in the most un- 
democratic manner railroading it through 
committee for a blind ratification by the 
Senate. 

There is no question but that the advo- 
cates of this harmful treaty, who are eager 
to appease the Russian imperio-colonialists 
at any price, have feared right along fair 
and open public hearings on the Second 
Treaty of Moscow. A considered and full 
exposure of its contents would lead to its 
rejection by the Senate. The statement I 
addressed to Senator FULBRIGHT in my letter 
of August 4, I also address to you: “Those 
who speak piously and loudly about extrem- 
ists and the constant need for open and 
critical, democratic discussion of our foreign 
policy might well, in the quiet of their 
conscience, refiect on the crass discrepancies 
between their words and their deeds.” If 
any extremist action was ever taken on any 
treaty or piece of legislation, this certainly 
is it. And your comments seem to support 
such action. 

The last-minute maneuver of having Sec- 
retary Rusk testify on this ill-written and 
Moscow-oriented pact does not satisfy the 
demand of moral responsibility for fair and 
open public hearings. Moreover, as I pointed 
out to Senator FULBRIGHT and can easily 
prove, by “virtue of his antiquated and mis- 
leading conceptions of the Soviet Union, 
which even the late Adlai E. Stevenson tact- 
fully repudiated in November 1961, Secretary 
Rusk can scarcely be regarded as the sole, 
adequate witness.” 

Contrary to the fiction in your statement 
that this Second Treaty of Moscow would 
be “of great advantage to this country,” the 
truth is that a blind ratification by the 
Senate would mean a tremendous diplomatic 
victory for imperio-colonialist Moscow. The 
treaty is based on false political assump- 
tion; its very language contradicts even the 
USSR. Constitution and the most advanced 
knowledge on the Soviet Union, and thus 
is subject to legal question; and as drawn, 
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the treaty makes mockery of our own official 
declarations. 

These and many other substantive objec- 
tions to the treaty should have been care- 
fully examined and openly heard by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT. With regrettable irresponsibility, 
he chose to ram this down the throats of 
the American people by railroading it through 
his committee and obtaining a blind ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. As daily pleaders for 
“fairness,” “open-mindedness” and “just 
democratic action,” are you still in support 
of such deplorable, arbitrary action? Or, 
as many of us who seek a fair and open pub- 
lic hearing on this vital treaty, are you 
prepared now to call upon our responsible 
Senators to return the pact back to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee so that 
the voices of the people can be heard? 

Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Georgetown University. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, August 
16, 1965] 


CONSULAR PACT 


Your August 6 editorial on the “Consular 
Convention” contains a mixture of truth and 
fiction. Your statement that the “commit- 
tee has taken its time in acting” is a grossly 
misleading half-truth. You know that Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT simply had sat on the pact 
since June 1964 calling for hearings and then 
postponing them, and finally, in the most 
undemocratic manner railroading it through 
committee for a blind ratification by the 
Senate. 

Advocates of this harmful treaty, who are 
eager to appease the Russian imperio- 
colonialists at any price, have feared right 
along fair and open public hearings on the 
Second Treaty of Moscow. A considered and 
full exposure of its contents would lead to 
its rejection by the Senate. 

The last-minute maneuver of having Sec- 
retary Rusk testify on this ill-written and 
Moscow-oriented pact does not satisfy the 
demand of moral responsibility for fair and 
open public hearings. 

Contrary to the fiction in your statement 
that this Second Treaty of Moscow would be 
“of great advantage to this country,” the 
truth is that a blind ratification by the Sen- 
ate would mean a tremendous diplomatic 
victory for Moscow. The treaty is based on 
false political assumptions; its very language 
contradicts even the U.S.S.R. Constitution 
and the most advanced knowledge on the So- 
viet Union and thus is subject to legal ques- 
tion. As drawn, the treaty makes mockery 
of our own official declarations. 

Lev. E. DonRIANSK x. 

Alexandrla. 


THE SHADOW OF A ROCK 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker: 

In every object there is inexhaustible 


meaning; the eye sees in it what the eye 
brings means of seeing. 


So quotes Carlyle, and goes on to muse: 


For ours is a most fictile world; and man 
is the most fingent plastic of creatures. A 
world not fixable; not fathomable. An un- 
fathomable somewhat which is not we; 
which we can work with, and live amidst, and 
model, miraculously in our miraculous being, 
and name world. But if the very rocks 


and rivers are, in strict language, made by 
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those outward senses of ours, how much 
more, by the inward sense, are all phe- 
nomena of the spiritual kind. Which inward 
sense, moreover, is not permanent like the 
outward ones, but forever growing and chang- 
ing. * * * Observe, however, that of man’s 
whole terrestrial possessions and attain- 
ments, unspeakably the noblest are his sym- 
bols, divine or divine-seeming; under which 
he marches and fights, with victorious as- 
surance, in this life battle: what we can 
call his realized ideals. * * * Strong was he 
that had a church, what we can call a 
church: he stood thereby, though “in the 
center of immensities, in the conflux of 
eternities,” yet manlike toward God and 
man; the vague shoreless universe had be- 
come for him a firm city, and dwelling which 
he knew. Such virtue was in belief; in these 
words, well spoken, I believe. 


This is an age of revolution, they say. 
Revolution is change characterized by 
speed. It resolves complexities into their 
simpler elements, and in this respect is 
similar to decay. Essentially, it is de- 
struction. It may be the prelude to the 
breakdown of society; or, it may clear 
away the ground for nobler construction. 
The speed of change in our time requires 
swift decision and sure judgment. Else 
confusion and uncertainty degenerate 
into anarchy and chaos. 

The responsibility rests on the man 
whose hands hold worldwide influence— 
whose hands hold irresistible naked 
power, if you will. That individual, of 
course, is the Chief Executive of the 
United States. As never before in all 
history, the inner senses” of one man 
will set the “symbols” under which all 
peoples of this planet will march and 
fight in this life battle. As no other 
human being before him has ever done, 
he stands “in the center of immensities, 
in the conflux of eternities.” What sort 
of man is he? Has this “vague shoreless 
universe become for him a firm city?” 

The future, being unborn, exists only 
in the ideals and in the mentality of the 
man or men who will bring it into being. 
Its form and likeness will conform to 
that of its progenitors, as is the way of 
all flesh. Lacking the “victorious assur- 
ance” of materialized ideals and stabi- 
lized institutions, we must look for clues 
to the behavior of the President. Two 
details of that behavior may have vital 
significance. 

The President makes frequent use of 
the word, consensus. In political par- 
lance, the word has a narrow meaning. 
The implication is that a political clique 
or a political party will arrive at an 
agreed upon course of action by consid- 
ering various shades of opinion and then 
eliminating details which cannot gain 
universal support. There is in it an ele- 
ment of persuasion whereby one member 
concedes an advantage in return for a 
favor, which is to say that self-interest 
prevails over the general good. There 
is also an element of compulsion, in that 
failure to conform carries a personal 
penalty. 

Evidence is accumulating that the 
President sets no such narrow limits on 
his understanding of the word. There 
does indeed exist in a given society a 
great number of conflicts of interest. To 
eliminate all such conflicts would abolish 
competition as well as emulation, and 
these are the marks of a free society. 
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Their elimination would reduce us to the 
dead mindlessness of a beehive. Pre- 
sumably that is the aim of theoretical 
communism. Practical communism, of 
course, is much less benign. 

In contradistinction to such a con- 
sensus, men have always believed that 
there is a much broader kind of possible 
agreement which they call the common 
good. It rests upon an unselfish bal- 
ancing of individual claims, and leads 
to a course of action on which all men 
would agree if they possessed infinite 
wisdom and knowledge. It goes by the 
name of justice. The President seeks 
justice for all the segments of society, 
at home and abroad. 

In all ages there have been reformers. 
They see conditions which in their opin- 
ions call for change. In practice, re- 
formers almost uniformly draw up 
battle lines against the evil they would 
remove. Along with the evil, they must 
destroy the evildoers. This has been 
the sad course of reformation over many 
a long and weary century. At the end, 
the reformation itself generally needs 
reforming, and the New Jerusalem is 
still in the distance. 

The President organizes no crusades 
against evildoers. He recognizes no 
evildoers. Instead he sees elements of 
society whose fundamental purposes are 
constructive, but who must come into 
contact with other elements, and those 
contacts have not yet been made smooth 
and harmonious. He takes it as his 
function to promote the necessary har- 
mony. As an instance, it is commonly 
understood that he has made peace with 
what we call business. The President 
realizes that the affluent society with 
which we are blessed is due to the in- 
genuity and exploits of business.“ 
Without business we would be back in 
the dark ages. But business cannot ex- 
ist without labor. Each needs the other. 
Their true interests do not conflict. 
They concur. And justice will establish 
the concurrence. 

On the international scene, confusion 
and discontent spill the bounty of heav- 
en and make futile the efforts toward 
constructive economies and stabilized 
governments. We attribute the evil 
stimulus toward such a state of affairs 
to communism. To some individuals, 
the simplest method of dealing with the 
situation would be to destroy the Com- 
munists. It is conceivable that such a 
course of action is practical. From what 
evidence we have, the President would 
not accept that course. Communists are 
people. A world free of Communists 
might be free of trouble for a time. But 
the ideal of a true consensus of the com- 
mon good of all mankind would not be 
realized. Apparently the President sees 
in the meaning of the word a new world 
from which want and disease and in- 
justice have been banished. The won- 
ders of science have made that kind of 
world practicable, so it is said, if men 
would only settle down to honest work. 

Another word is appearing more and 
more in the President's vocabulary. That 
word is “today.” The President is say- 
ing that this matter or the other will 
be given attention “today,” that he has 
asked that this thing or the other be 
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done “today.” On assuming the Presi- 
dency, he inherited an age and a race: 


Whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster. 


Time is of the essence. We can no 
longer await the slow processes of evolu- 
tion. The speed of constructive action 
must match the remorseless surge of 
revolution. Else the alternative of world 
chaos impends. 

To produce concrete results with the 
speed demanded by the age borders on 
the miraculous. It is of the nature of 
miracles that they incite incredulity. 
Hence the cry that government does not 
tell the truth about matters and develop- 
ments which are of grave concern to 
every citizen. Give us the facts, they 
demand, and we will believe. 

Alas, facts which contradict precon- 
ceptions penetrate the integument of 
custom with difficulty. We find it hard 
to believe what we have not been used to 
believing. Nevertheless, the administra- 
tion patiently and persistently tries to 
present the picture as it appears to those 
who are qualified to understand. Civil 
and military officers outline the details 
of Government policy and operation up 
to the limits of security requirements. 
They answer candidly and fully the ques- 
tions of anxious auditors—auditors who 
are sometimes querulous because they 
are anxious, let us remind ourselves. 
For these, too, are good and patriotic 
American citizens, seeking the general 
good of the Nation they love. And it is 
the pattern of the President’s behavior 
that they should find reason to believe in 
him and to trust him. 

The Prophet Isaiah also lived in a 
time of peril. During a long and active 
life he was closely associated with four 
successive kings who struggled more or 
less vainly to cope with the difficulties 
and contradictions of clashing ideologies 
and burning ambitions. Still, Isaiah was 
an optimist. Beyond the surface indica- 
tions of ruin he could see the ultimate 
reign of righteousness where the govern- 
ment should rule in justice. And he 
said: 

And a man shall be as a hiding place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. 


The ancient Hebrew sages knew the 
power of words to invoke the symbols“ 
of Carlyle which are the source of 
strength. Words as well as things mean 
different things to different people. So 
the Hebrews resorted to pictures which 
were too vivid to be mistaken. Isaiah's 
picture offers assurance and comfort. It 
is not too much to say that the five con- 
tinents of the planet earth are beginning 
to catch details of the same image in the 
American President. 

In the time when Isaiah lived, and 
about which he wrote, all did not share 
the prophet’s optimism. The king him- 
self moaned: 

This day is a day of trouble, and of rebuke, 
and blasphemy; for the children are come to 
the birth, and there is not strength to bring 
forth. 


God grant that in this day of promise 
and of hope we may find strength and 
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purpose to bring forth the new society 
dedicated to the service of man. 


ARE WE IN TROUBLE? 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, a 
most timely and thought-provoking edi- 
torial appeared in one of the newspapers 
of my congressional district recently, and 
I commend to each Member of the Con- 
gress that he read this article which ap- 
peared in the Hampshire Review, 
Romney, W. Va., which is as follows: 

ARE WE IN TROUBLE? 

Watching the newscasts from the Wash- 
ington, D.C., television stations over the 
weekend, one could not help but wonder if 
our country is in serlous trouble. These 
newscasts showed numerous pictures and 
films of the group of demonstrators who 
have been harrassing the White House and 
the Capitol to protest our involvement in 
South Vietnam. Their appearance as well 
as the placards they displayed were disgust- 
ing, to say the least. Their disrespect for 
the seat of our Government and for our pub- 
lic officials would be disturbing indeed if we 
did not realize that they are not truly rep- 
resentative of the young people of America. 

The thought occurred to us that at the 
same time that these disreputable young 
people were going through their disgraceful 
antics in Washington, some 60 young men 
from this community, members of the Ist 
Magazine Platoon, 35lst Ordnance Company, 
U.S. Army Reserve, are at Camp Pickett go- 
ing through their annual active duty train- 
ing. Our young men are going about this 
training diligently and cheerfully even 
though it is taking them away from their 
homes, their families and their jobs for 2 
weeks in the hottest part of the summer. 
They are doing this to prepare themselves 
for intelligent and effective service to their 
country in case they may be needed. 

All over the country, thousands of other 
young men have been doing the same thing 
all summer long as unit after unit of the 
Army Reserve goes to camp for active duty 
training. 

Of course, the Reserves of the other serv- 
ices and the Army National Guard are doing 
the same thing, but we stress the Army Re- 
serve for two reasons. First because our 
own Hampshire County men are serving in 
it, and second, because the Army Reserve 
has been facing extinction as an organiza- 
tion of units since last winter. 

Despite the fact that these units are sched- 
uled to be eliminated or reorganized, they 
have not slackened in their efforts to recruit 
new men and to become as proficient and 
effective as possible. Maj. Gen. W. J. Sutton, 
who is Chief of Army Reserve and as such 
heads all the reservists in the country, re- 
cently had this to say about his reservists: 

“With the sure instinct of the seasoned 
soldier on uncertain ground, members of the 
Army Reserve have followed the time-honored 
admonition: ‘Keep marching.’ 

“Pacing the future with their heads up, 
they have kept their formation, moving 
steadily onward and in cadence. 

“Their dedication runs deep. Mindful of 
the necessity to maintain readiness in a 
troubled world, they have kept faith with 
themselves and their country—ready, able 
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and willing to do the job they were intended 
to do, if need be. 

“Commanders, confronted with personnel 
strength decline at the beginning of the 
year, have met the challenge as well as the 
problem. They have revitalized their recruit- 
ing and retention efforts at all levels to suc- 
cessfully reverse this downward trend. 

“Wherever located, the Army Reserve is on 
the move, striving forward. They ‘keep 
marching’ in the best tradition of the soldier. 
That they do so is a bulwark to our defense 
and a reassurance to our Nation. 

“T have never been more proud of the Army 
Reserve.” 

Look again at those demonstrators in Wash- 
ington and compare them with the men who 
serve in the Army Reserve and what their 
chief says of them. Those demonstrators 
then promptly appear in their proper light 
as a group made up of those who are more 
interested in attracting attention to them- 
selyes then they are in any cause they may 


espouse, 


KEEP BANKS OUT OF PROFES- 
SIONAL ACCOUNTING 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MuLTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H.R. 10529, which would pro- 
hibit banks from performing professional 
accounting services. 

Banks should not perform professional 
accounting services. Such services are 
best left to those, who, by training and 
dedication, have developed the high de- 
gree of skill to do the job. Professional 
accounting is not to be confused with 
bookkeeping, recordkeeping or other sim- 
ilar clerical work. 

The bill defines “professional account- 
ing services” to include any of the 
following: 

First: The design, installation, and super- 
vision of internal systems of recordkeeping 
in terms of money or internal controls of 
financial data. 


Professional accounting involves the 
“design, installation, and supervision” of 
internal systems. Recordkeeping per se 
is not professional accounting. Profes- 
sional accounting deals with systems of 
recordkeeping in terms of money or fi- 
nancial data. If the system of record- 
keeping involves units other than money 
it does not come within the definition of 
professional accounting. 

Second: 

The use of discretion in recording business 
transactions of a financial nature. 


This conforms substantially to the 
widely known and generally accepted 
definition of professional accounting. It 
involves the element of discretion or 
judgment which is often entailed in a 
particular bookkeeping procedure or en- 
try, such as which recordings to make, 
when, in what amounts, and to what ac- 
counts. This is best left to professional 
accountants. 

Third: 

The preparation of financial statements 
from books of account. 
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The preparation of periodic financial 
statements such as the familiar balance 
sheet or profit and loss statement is a 
key professional accounting service. 
They are prepared from the financial 
data accumulated in the accounting rec- 
ords and are intended to tell the busi- 
nessman, where his company has been, 
where it is now, and where it is likely 
to be heading. 

Fourth: 

The preparation of tax returns whether 
Federal, State, or local. 


This activity depends upon accounting 
records and accounting principles for its 
foundation. While there is no present 
Federal regulation over persons or firms 
who may prepare a tax return for a tax- 
payer for a fee this is not an activity in 
which a bank should engage. Banks 
would not be prohibited under the bill 
in any way from preparing estate, in- 
heritance, or fiduciary tax returns or any 
other tax returns which are necessary in 
connection with their lawful functions 
as trustee or agent. 

Fifth: 

The conduct of audits and the preparation 
of reports based on audits. 


Audit is a procedure which examines 
records and statements to safeguard 
against fraud and error and to assure 
that the records and statements are in 
accord with accepted accounting prin- 
ciples. This assurance is vital to man- 
agement, third parties, and particularly 
banks. 

Often an accountant is called upon to 
express a professional opinion in his 
audit report about the firm’s operation 
as refiected in its financial records. 
Training and experience is required to 
carry out this responsibility. 

The bill recognizes that when a bank 
occupies a position of trustee or agent, 
it must necessarily have the authority to 
provide a wide variety of services. The 
bill does not interfere in any way with 
necessary activities when the bank is 
acting as a trustee or agent, even if such 
activities or services include those pro- 
hibited by this bill under other condi- 
tions. 

The bill would apply to national banks, 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and those banks whose deposits are in- 
sured by the Federai Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. The act would be admin- 
istered by the supervising agencies hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the banks. 

The bill would also apply to insured 
members of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

During the last Congress I introduced 
H.R. 9548, a bill to prohibit banks from 
performing clerical, administrative, 
bookkeeping, statistical, accounting, or 
other similar services for depositors, 
borrowers, or other customers, except to 
the extent necessary incident to the 
proper discharge of lawful functions of 
such bank as a depositor, lender, trustee 
or agent. Hearings were held on this 


bill by the Subcommittee on Bank Super- 
vision and Insurance, House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, House of Rep- 
resentatives. Representatives of the So- 
ciety of Public Accountants were heard 
in support of the bill and representatives 
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of the American Banking Association 
were heard in opposition. No further ac- 
tion was taken on the bill in that Con- 
gress. I have introduced H.R. 112 in this 
Congress, which is identical to H.R. 9548. 
These bills are broader in scope than 
H.R. 10529, which would prohibit banks 
from performing professional account- 
ing services only. 

Banks should not be allowed to per- 
form professional accounting services 
for the business community. It is in the 
best interests of individuals, customers, 
business firms and the public account- 
ing profession, and probably even the 
banks themselves, for banks not to per- 
form professional accounting services. 

I have introduced H.R. 10529 upon re- 
quest of the National Society of Public 
Accountants. 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT: THE 
PRESIDENT’S EXAMPLE 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, no single 
person in the administration has taken 
the drive to stimulate the economy and 
eliminate waste as seriously as President 
Johnson himself. 

The importance he attaches to this 
problem is clearly demonstrated by the 
steps he has taken to tighten up on op- 
erations involving the White House and 
its staff. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article from the 
August 15, 1965, edition of the New York 
Journal-American outlining the example 
set by the President; it should inspire 
others to increase their efforts in this 
area. 

The article follows: 

D.C. Current: L.B.J. SETS EXAMPLE IN 

GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 
(By Marianne Means) 

WasHINGTON.—President Johnson practices 
what he preaches. When he admonishes the 
Government to pinch pennies, he applies 
that parsimonious approach to himself as 
well as lesser officials. Nowhere in the ad- 
ministration has the budget been pared more 
ruthlessly than inside the White House. 

The President’s staff has 26 fewer members 
than a year ago; L.B.J. is now getting along 
with fewer special assistants and secretaries 
than President Kennedy employed. John- 
son has also halved the number of black 
limousines available at the White House; 
their use is now restricted to special assist- 
ants. 

As often as he can, especially on short trips 
such as weekends at his Texas ranch, the 
President travels in an eight-seat Jetstar in- 
stead of the huge, sleek Boeing 727 Presiden- 
tial jet. Although he cannot carry as many 
friends with him, he spends one-fifth as 
much on the smaller plane as he would on 
the larger one. 

Among other savings cited at the White 
House is an item of several thousand dollars 
a year achieved by cutting down on the num- 
ber of copies of newspapers and magazines 
on order. The President still gets approxi- 
mately 20 newspapers a day and a consider- 
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able number of es, and has not 
changed his reading habits. But daughters 
Lynda and Luci and Mrs. Johnson and indi- 
vidual staff members and secretaries no long- 
er receive individual copies of every newspa- 
per and magazine. Now one copy suffices for 
the Johnson family, one for each floor of 
offices and one for the President himself. 

The President's successful efforts to save 
money in White House operating costs have 
enabled him to redecorate the staff offices 
without putting a strain on his budget. The 
offices were shabby, badly in need of refur- 
nishing and were not laid out to make maxi- 
mum use of the limited space. 

The President, however, kept a close eye 
on the redecorating. He wanted furniture 
that would be modern and tasteful, as be- 
fitting the White House. But he wanted 
bargains whenever possible. The President 
insisted that the General Services Adminis- 
tration, which is in charge of providing Gov- 
ernment office furnishings, install in the 
White House furniture from its surplus 
stocks when possible. 

Under the President’s prodding, GSA or- 
dered some furniture from Federal prison 
carpentry shops instead of from retail or 
wholesale catalogs. A large, modern walnut 
table in the office of Press Secretary Bill 
Moyers cost $125, for instance, because it 
came from a prison; a similar one would have 
cost $800 from another source. 

The President has also personally gone over 
each remodeling plan. The original plans to 
enlarge the press office were estimated at 
$20,000. The President sent the plans back 
with a big “too costly” written on them. The 
planners came up with a different way to do 
essentially the same thing, but for $10,000. 

The President runs a taut budget in his 
own shop to demonstrate to the rest of his 
administration that he really means busi- 
ness when he talks about economy. 

An as if all these examples weren’t enough, 
he recently acquired, in a staff shuffle, a new 
secretary named Ginny Thrift. 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
the fourth birthday of the Alliance for 
Progress, it seems advisable to review the 
overall impact the Alliance has had on 
the citizens of the United States. Broad- 
ly speaking, there are two relevant ques- 
tions which arise in this connection: 
What is the scope of the total U.S. com- 
mitment to and involvement in the ob- 
jectives of the Alliance, and has the 
United States benefited either directly 
or indirectly from its participation in this 
hemispheric effort toward self-help and 
reform? 

Today, 26 States in the United States 
are in active partnership with areas in 
13 Latin American Republics. Within 
those States a host of private organiza- 
tions and citizens contribute to the pro- 
gram of public agencies working in this 
field. For example, American voluntary 
organizations such as CARE and Catho- 
lic Relief Services, along with many other 
agencies, are distributing surplus agri- 
cultural products not only for relief but 
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as part of food-for-work programs aimed 
at promoting long-term development. 

In addition, over 3,000 Peace Corps 
volunteers are working in Latin America 
contributing 2 years of their lives to help 
the Alliance for Progress achieve its goals. 
A large number of individual firms, con- 
tractors and private universities under 
contract with AID are engaged in im- 
parting U.S. know-how to help the people 
of Latin America help themselves. 

Private U.S. foundations such as Ford, 
Kellogg, and Rockefeller provide funds 
and valuable technical assistance. The 
junior chamber of commerce has a pro- 
gram designed to aid community devel- 
opment projects in several Latin Ameri- 
can nations. 

And through a participant-training 
program, American labor unions, col- 
leges, business firms, local government 
units and agricultural organizations have 
imparted advanced and specialized 
knowledge to over 3,000 midcareer 
people from Latin America. To give 
these trainees a feeling for life in 
the United States, a network of unpaid 
volunteers devote many hours as mem- 
bers of international hospitality groups. 

Early last year, I had the privilege of 
helping to organize a partners program 
to assist El Salvador. Now, at the urg- 
ing of the Ambassador to El Salvador, 
the Honorable Raul Castro, a distin- 
guished Arizonan, the Arizona partner- 
ship has begun to expand into a state- 
wide effort. This grassroots project, in- 
volving the University of Arizona as well 
as many public-spirited leaders in the 
rural school in El Salvador, plans to 
build a science laboratory in another 
school. The rural school will be con- 
structed next summer by a Boy Scout 
troop from Tucson with funds already 
raised by a Tucson high school teacher, 
Mr. Edward Mazzarella. 

Thus, the commitment of the United 
States to the Alliance for Progress 
reaches deep into the lives of a signifi- 
cant number of our citizens. 

Apart from the personal satisfaction 
felt by the individuals concerned, has the 
United States benefited from the Alli- 
ance? 

The answer is “Yes.” For one thing, 
over 80 percent of the funds allotted to 
the Alliance for Progress by the Congress 
are used to purchase goods and services 
in the United States. Thus a large num- 
ber of U.S. manufacturing firms receive 
direct benefits from the program. In 
addition, there is a direct correlation be- 
tween the amount of economic develop- 
ment in the Latin American republics 
and an increase in U.S. exports to that 
area. Between 1959 and 1964, for ex- 
ample, total U.S. exports to the members 
of the Central American Common Market 
increased by 56 percent. Such an in- 
crease naturally stimulates industrial 
production in this country. 

The value of this program cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, however, 
for it is based not on material help as 
such but rather on the concept of a two- 
way partnership at all levels of our so- 
ciety. In keeping with the two-way flow 
of the partnership, Costa Rica has sent 
12 educators to Oregon to assist that 
State in upgrading the teaching of Span- 
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ish, and as a resource staff for social 
studies. One of our State universities 
is organizing a new department and has 
requested professional help from its 
Latin American partner which happens 
to have a strong cadre of technicians and 
professionals in the required discipline. 
The partners of the State of Parana, in 
Brazil, have sent a professor of Portu- 
guese to introduce that language to high 
school teachers in their partner State of 
Ohio. Florida is developing a scholar- 
ship program with Colombia. The Alli- 
ance for Progress is a true partnership, 
not merely foreign policy. 

Overall, the breadth of the base of our 
effort strengthens our contribution to 
the Alliance and affords an opportunity 
for some of our citizens to get to know 
Latin Americans and their problems. 


THE RACIAL RIOTS IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, if it 
were not so tragic, the recent effort of 
the liberal social apologists to explain 
away the explosion of racial irresponsi- 
bility in California would be comic. 
Some of the leftwing moralists tried to 
persuade the people that the $200 million 
rape of the Watts district had no racial 
overtones. The argument was so absurd 
that it got nowhere at all. An attempt 
was then made to blame it all on the 
ghetto conditions under which these in- 
surrectionists lived, but television pic- 
tures of the tree-lined streets, neat lawns, 
and well-kept homes soon gave the lie to 
that verbal fraud. As a final resort, an 
argument has been hit upon that seems 
to satisfy all the apologists: blame it on 
the South. 

As I say, this would be comic if it were 
not interwoven with the tragedy of 34 
deaths and $200 million in property de- 
struction. 

Columnist William Buckley, in his col- 
umn in yesterday’s Washington News, 
summarized the utter foolishness of this 
radical twisting, squirming, and frothing 
in a clear and lucid way. His column is 
worthy of everyone’s attention and I 
make it a part of the RECORD: 

The sociologists and moralizers are des- 
perate to motivate the Los Angeles disaster 
and well they might be, considering the 
emptiness of the flimsy hypotheses on which 
they instinctively relied. The Los Angeles 
explosion tests and explodes several of these. 
Very recently we were told in a national 
newspaper that interracial frictions at Los 
Angeles had substantially dissipated as the 
result of successful biracial diplomacy. 
Wrong. 

The notion that the Negroes in Los An- 
geles expressed the frustration of the larger 
Negro community at the intransigence of 
American white society is hardly plausible. 
The explosion occurred just at the moment 
when a major civil rights bill was passed: 
a bill which should have brought to the 
Negroes whatever that satisfaction is that 
comes from having gotten an unconditional 
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surrender from the enemy, 
southern whites. 

By orthodox standards, the Watts district 
in Los Angeles is not of the highest octane: 
it isn’t an area in which the inhabitants 
suffer from unbearable overcrowding; from 
rats or lice or raging disease. In purely 
economic terms—for those who always look 
for that explanation—the people of the 
Watts area have been making do. Their 
economic privations—again in economic 
terms—were bearable, and people go to Cali- 
fornia in droves precisely because their ex- 
pectations over the years have been realized; 
that livings are made, and there is progress 
year after year. 

The average Negro moving into Los An- 
geles could—can—hope more realistically for 
material pr than could the refugees 
who trekked there during the depression 
period, whose hopelessness was written into 
literature by John Steinbeck in “Grapes of 
Wrath”: to whom it did not, however, occur 
to go about shooting innocent people. 

And yet they all, in the Watts district, or 
rather a substantial number of them, be- 
came animals. The statistics are widely 
known—30-odd dead, $200 million in 
damage. 

There is no discovering the single basic 
cause of such disruptions in civilization. 
Those who rush to make out of this episode 
a case for invidious racist generalizations 
have short historical memories. What hap- 
pened in Los Angeles was at least spontane- 
ous, as for example what happened in Nazi 
Germany and white Russia was not spon- 
taneous. 

What it does remind us is that a destruc- 
tive lawlessness is lodged in every single one 
of us, and that a society that tolerates such 
indulgences in lawlessness oughtn’t to be 
surprised when the destructive flame sud- 
denly lashes out, tearing people's eyes out 
of their sockets and burning down $200 mil- 
lion worth of property. 

Less than a year ago, Mario Savio, hero of 
the anarchic beatniks, was defying, roughly 
speaking, the administration of the Univer- 
sity of California, of the governing council 
of Berkeley and the legislature of California; 
and the wisemen on the faculty were in effect 
egging him on. 

A year or so ago, the Supreme Court ruled 
that illegal sit-ins were not to be prosecuted 
for having defied laws that were unquestion- 
ably legal at the time they were broken, be- 
cause in due course Congress passed laws ren- 
dering those laws illegal. Two years ago, Ad- 
lai Stevenson, giving a commencement ad- 
dress at a posh eastern college ventured the 
thought that the distinguishing attribute 
of the heroes of the future may be that they 
spent time in jail. 

Martin Luther King never tires of inform- 
ing us that those laws he believes to be un- 
just are laws that men ought not, if they 
believe as he does, obey. For such sentiments 
he gets Nobel Prizes and extreme editorial 
unction. 

If there is a point to be got out of this 
inscrutable tragedy, it surely is only this: 
that it can happen again, and very probably 
will. But that it is very much likelier to 
happen again so long as the nation coddles 
the anarchic teachings of the Mario Savios 
and the Martin Luther Kings and their 
disciples. 

The best way to guarantee that what hap- 
pened at Los Angeles will happen again, is 
to moon over the affair and yap about in- 
justices by whites to Negroes, the guilt of 
the white slave trader, and the rest of it. 
The other way is to recognize that the Hitler 
in all of us surfaced in some, that it must 
not be permitted to surface, and that those 
in whom it surfaced- must be prosecuted 
and punished and above all denied the solace 
of sophistical defenses. 


namely the 
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U.N. PAYMENTS 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, there is a time 
and a place for everything, even to yield- 
ing when you are right. On this whole 
article 19 mess we are right. We were 
right, and we will continue to be right. 
But no matter how many U.N. members 
agree with us about our being right, they 
are not willing to go to the ultimate ex- 
treme of punishing those who are in the 
wrong. 

To most members a showdown is un- 
thinkable. It is obvious that they have 
been avoiding a showdown with all their 
might and main. They postponed the 
opening of the 19th General Assembly. 
They worked out a no-vote procedure 
so that the issue of who was entitled to 
vote would not come up at all. When the 
Albanian delegate tried to embarrass 
both the Russians and the United States 
and to “discombobulate” the other mem- 
bers by asking for a return to the voting 
procedure, he was ruled out of order by 
the Chair, and when he appealed the 
ruling of the Chair, the Assembly voted 
97 to 2 to uphold the no-vote ruling. 

In meeting after meeting of the Com- 
mittee of 33 which was set up to help 
resolve the crisis, it became obvious that 
a deadlock had been reached. The Rus- 
sians would not pay. The other mem- 
bers could not persuade them to pay 
their assessments or to make a volun- 
tary contribution to get themselves off 
the article 19 hook. There was obviously 
no support for applying article 19 against 
the Russians—who threatened all kinds 
of dire consequences if this happened— 
or against the French, or the other 10 
nations more than 2 years behind in what 
they owed. 

What should we have done under the 
circumstances? Stand up with our prin- 
ciples held firmly aloft, watch others 
fall by the wayside and we get stuck like 
a backfielder in a statue-of-liberty play, 
that did not come off? That is an aw- 
fully good way to lose the ball and to 
let the play get into your opponent’s 
hands. 

Or should we do what Ambassador 
Goldberg has announced: regret the in- 
ability or the unwillingness of the 
U.N. membership to act today, but keep 
the principles intact so they can be 
brought out again at a more propitious 
time? 

I do not think we could have done 
anything except what we did. And it is 
about time. For too long we have had 
uncertainty about what we were going 
to do. That period of uncertainty is 
now at anend. The world knows where 
we stand, and what we will do. But 
most of all, it is evident to everyone that 
we are not going to run the U.N. into 
the ground. Nor are we going to let 
anyone else run it into the ground. We 
are here to make it work, and even if it 
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is not working perfectly, at least it is 
working. And that is the important 
thing. We have got to keep this orga- 
nization going. We need it. We could 
not replace it if it got broken now. And 
we are going to need it more and more 
as the years go by and as nations get 
more involved with affairs of mutual 
interest. And we have got to have it if 
we are ever to put together the kind of 
world that we think is worth living in. 


LET’S NOT MAKE LIKE THE 
RUSSIANS 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been much concerned 
that in our efforts to keep the U.N. on 
the straight and narrow path of integrity 
we might fall into the slough of despond; 
then, feeling virtuous for ourselves and 
frustrated at our friends, and dismayed 
at the Russians and the French, we 
could easily decide to wash our hands 
of the whole business. 

Surely nothing could be worse for the 
U.N. than for us to desert it in its hour 
of need. We have 20 years of effort in- 
vested in the organization. We have put 
more than $2 billion into the U.N. and 
its specialized agencies and its special 
programs. We have benefited from the 
work of the organization. And should 
we give up, the U.N. would lose one of 
its chief supporters. I have no doubt 
that in these circumstances the U.N. 
would go the same way that the League 
of Nations did: from bad to worse and 
then to oblivion. We cannot afford that. 

It is a great temptation to say “let us 
walk away.” We are in the right. The 
Russians and the French are in the 
wrong. We have the charter on our 
side. We have the advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice on our 
side. We have the General Assembly 
itself on record as approving the ideas 
of the Court. And we have a long his- 
tory of what happens to organizations 
when the laws are not enforced against 
members who violate them. From a legal 
point of view we are on solid ground. 

But, from a political point of view, we 
are in a quagmire. We are like a man 
going north trying to make people be- 
lieve he is the leader of a parade headed 
south. We cannot turn the parade 
around. So we are stuck with having to 
change direction if we intend to stay in 
the parade, even if we do not like it. 

We must not do what the Russians 
do and adopt a rule-or-ruin policy, a 
policy which says “do it my way or I will 
see to it that you do not do it at all.” 

We must continue to work in and for 
the United Nations. Despite its faults— 
and there are some—despite the loss of 
nerve by the majority of members who 
are scared to make the Russians and the 
French take the consequences of non- 
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payment of dues—despite these things, 
the U.N. is still the best organization we 
have in which to work for peace. 

This is the first concern of all of us. 
And this is what we should keep first in 
mind. There is simply too much danger 
in the world to take a chance on ham- 
stringing the outfit that stands a good 
chance of helping to prevent world 
war III. 


WHY NO SHOWDOWN NOW? 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
my colleagues have questioned the as- 
sessment of the experts that we do not 
have the votes to enforce article 19 of 
the U.N. Charter against the Soviets and 
other U.N. delinquents. And even if we 
do not, they say, let us go down swinging 
in defense of the principles that we 
know to be right. 

These principles, they go on, have met 
the test of legality in the World Court 
and have even been accepted by vote of 
the U.N. General Assembly which now 
appears to be ignoring them. And more 
than that, their preservation is more im- 
portant to the rank and file of U.N. 
members than it is to us. So, the story 
runs, we should be able to get an over- 
whelming majority to back us up. 

Why, then, do we not force a show- 
down now? 

Mr. Speaker, I accept their arguments 
about legality. And I go along with the 
importance of the issue to the majority 
of the membership. But I happen to be- 
lieve the experts both here and in New 
York when they say there is not enough 
support to make our position stick. 
There does not seem to be much dis- 
agreement among anybody—inside or 
outside the Government—who is famil- 
iar with the thinking in U.N. circles. If 
put to the test, and the battle is joined, 
we stand to lose our point. 

Why is this so? The very members 
who admit having a stake in preserving 
the principle of shared responsibility in 
article 17 tell us they will vote to ignore 
its application against those who are 
not paying. They do this, not because 
they do not value the principle, but be- 
cause they are genuinely afraid that a 
showdown will damage or destroy the 
U.N. And they believe this is simply 
too great a risk to take in today’s nuclear 
world with its Vietnams, and Communist 
China, and Cubas and Santo Domingoes. 
They are not sure that the Russians 
would live up to their implied threat 
to walk out. But they feel the world 
community just cannot afford to take the 
risk. So they temporize and hope that 
we will not force them to take a stand 
they do not want to take, which would 
antagonize us and end forever the hope 
of resurrecting these articles of the 
charter later on when the world has more 
sense and maturity. 
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Legally they have a point. If we 
could—and I use the word could“ ad- 
visedly, because this is not certain—if we 
could force a showdown vote on article 
19, and the vote went against us, then 
any lawyer among us knows that the law 
has been changed and these articles, for 
all practical purposes, are wiped from 
the books. 

They do not want this to happen, and 
we do not want it to happen. We are 
playing it the safest possible way by an- 
nouncing that so long as a majority is 
unwilling to enforce these laws, we will 
not regard them as obligatory, either, 
when it is not in our overall national in- 
terest to honor them. We have served 
notice that, in this international poker 
game we will all play by the same rules. 
We happen to like and believe in the 
original rules of the game, and we stand 
ready to play by them when others do. 
But there cannot be a double standard, 
one set of rules for the delinquents and 
another for ourselves. We have said 
that we will go as far toward honoring 
our charter obligations as the majority 
is willing to go, but no farther. 

So a showdown now, even if we could 
bring one off, is not in our interest, or in 
the interest of other U.N. members. In 
fact, it would only help the delinquents 
make their point that only the Security 
Council, where they have a veto, can act 
in peace and security issues. 

That is why it makes sense not to have 
a showdown now. 


SUBSIDY PLAN OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the rent 
subsidy plan contained in the 1965 Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act has 
raised some pertinent questions that I 
think should be taken seriously and clari- 
fied. The Springfield Union, a respected 
morning newspaper published in my 
home city of Springfield, Mass., editori- 
ally expressed fears that “profit seeking 
slumlords” will take advantage of the 
Government’s rent subsidy program by 
raising rents in “hopes of getting the 
subsidy, too, at least while the slums last 
against the renewal onslaught. And 
while slums come down, the new program 
provides for subsidies to other landlords 
who accept low-income families who can 
afford only public housing but have none 
available. Once all this starts, appeals 
to expand the scope of the subsidies are 
inevitable.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the Spring- 
field Union’s editorial has sounded a 
warning that should be heeded by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
Government must be cautious that the 
rent subsidy program will not lead to 
abuses and that it will not discourage 
initiative toward private home owner- 
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ship. I have asked permission to have 
the editorial printed with my remarks in 
the body of the Recorp, along with the 
preliminary policy guidelines established 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for the rent supplement program. 
These guidelines were furnished to me 
after I requested additional information 
from the agency on the rent subsidy plan. 
The material referred to follows: 
From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, Aug. 12, 


RENEWAL AND RENT SUBSIDIES 


Few will argue with President Johnson’s 
remark that the Federal housing measure he 
signed this week will become known as the 
single most important housing legislation 
in our history. 

It breaks new ground in several areas of 
Federal activity. If these experiments work 
out smoothly, something important will in- 
deed have been gained. If not, they will 
remain in force anyway; that is the way with 
most Government programs, and the historic 
importance of the act will be in the trouble 
it. created. 

The emphasis is on the familiar objective 
of slum clearance and provision of better 
housing for economically deprived persons. 
The biggest financial item is $2.9 billion to 
continue urban renewal for 4 years at an an- 
nual expenditure of a little more than the 
present $650 million. Considering what still 
needs to be done and the fact that costs are 
rising, the increase seems modest enough. 

Related to this is an entirely new concept. 
of grants to persons who own homes in run- 
down neighborhoods but whose low incomes 
do not permit proper maintenance. An 
owner with an income below $3,000 could 
receive a $1,500 grant to rehabilitate his 
property. The idea is to save the home from 
the wrecker’s ball, save the occupant from 
the necessity of moving, and save the tax- 
payer something on the renewal and public- 
housing costs that otherwise would ensue. 

Where a block of basically sound but 
blighted homes can be improved substan- 
tially by this kind of repair, it does make 
sense to preserve them rather than give them 
the full slum-clearance treatment. The di- 
rection is the right one. But certainly one 
question is: How long would the sprucing 
up last? Would more grants, or slum clear- 
ance, after all, have to follow? 

The controversiol rent-subsidy plan raises 
more questions. This encourages building, 
especially of apartments, by such nonprofit 
groups as churches, labor unions, and coop- 
eratives. Occupancy would be open to a 
broad category of slum residents, below 
$4,000-a-year families, physically handi- 
capped, elderly, and families displaced by 
renewal projects. They would pay 25 per- 
cent of their incomes as rent, with the Fed- 
eral Government making up the difference 
between that and prevailing FHA rates. 

The safeguards may be tight enough. But 
critics observe correctly that a beneficiary’s 
rent dollar will be worth more than the un- 
assisted taxpayer’s. The effects of this un- 
balanced advantage could be far-reaching. 

It must be noted that the subsidized rent- 
payer will not be free to choose any apart- 
ment he likes at any price, but only those 
nonprofit units approved by the program. 
But so far there are only estimates of how 
many will be built. The supply probably 
will not meet the demand by a long shot. 

So there are fears that profit-seeking slum- 
lords will take the cue to ask a bigger per- 
centage of their own tenants’ incomes in 
hopes of getting the subsidy, too, at least 
while the slums last against the renewal on- 
slaught. And while slums come down, the 
new program provides for subsidies to other 
landlords who accept low-income families 
who can afford only public housing but have 
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none available. Once all this starts, appeals 
to expand the scope of the subsidies are 
inevitable. 

It will take time and close study to deter- 
mine whether this most important housing 
legislation can prove itself a boon to the 
honestly needy without becoming sort of a 
reward for poverty that discourages the non- 
elderly and able ber-eficiaries from trying to 
move up a notch and join the unaided. 

HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1965. 
Hon, Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In response to your request of 
August 3, 1965, for some further explana- 
tion of the rent supplement program, I am 
sending the attached material prepared from 
the 1965 housing legislation testimony, 
House and Senate committee reports, and 
the preliminary policy guidelines established 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The administration’s rent supplement 
program, as it was enacted by Congress in 
the 1965 Housing and Urban Development 
Act, is a particularly promising new ap- 
proach to providing better housing for low- 
income families. 

Present estimates are that 275,000 units 
of housing will be constructed or rehabili- 
tated over the next 4 years to take advantage 
of the program. Contrasted to this, about 
500,000 families are now on waiting lists to 
get into public housing units already built, 
and as many as 6 million more American 
families are now sheltered in substandard 
housing—in almost every community in the 
Nation. 

Rent supplements, essentially a simple de- 
vice first suggested in the 1930's, will indeed 
meet only a part of the recognized needs 
above, yet this program has advantages 
worth noting: 

(a) Rent supplements add to—do not 
substitute for—existing public housing fa- 
cilities. The public housing program will 
continue to play a major part in meeting 
low-income housing shortages. 

(b) Rent supplements have been endorsed 
by the major homebuilding and financial 
associations of the country. The new pro- 

offers to private enterprise an oppor- 
tunity to build multifamily housing on the 
private market for an income group previ- 
ously housed in public housing or in sub- 
standard slum dwelling. 

(c) Estimates are that the rent supple- 
ment program will generate about $3.4 bil- 
lion of private construction and 390,000 
man-years of employment over the next 4 
years. Nearly half of the employment will 
be on-site; the remainder will be off-site 
production and transportation of materials. 
The $3.4 billion of construction is based on 
an expected volume of 275,000 units at an 
average cost of $12,500 per unit, over a 4-year 
period. 

(d) Rent supplement units will be newly 
constructed or rehabilitated housing of five 
or more units, financed under FHA market- 
rate mortgage insurance, built with private 
capital and managed by private nonprofit or 
limited-dividend corporations, or coopera- 
tives. 

(e) Rent supplements will be paid to the 
private sponsoring group directly from the 
Government—not to the tenant family. 

(f) Income of tenants will be checked at 
intervals to make certain that the supple- 
ments are adjusted to reflect changes in 
individual family income. 

(g) Once a family can manage its own 
rent, the supplement will be discontinued, 
encouraging the tenant to continue renting, 
to lease with option to purchase, or to buy 
into a cooperative. ; 

(h) The rent supplement program is a 
further element in President Johnson's war 
on poverty, bringing one further housing 
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program into the effort to expand opportu- 
nity for every American. 
CHARLES M. SMITH, 
Congressional Liaison Officer. 


COST OF PROVIDING PROTECTION 
TO THE UN. 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
reintroduced two bills concerning ex- 
traordinary expenses of the city of New 
York, incurred because of the extra bur- 
den on the New York City police force 
of protecting the delegates to the United 
Nations and their staffs. 

One of these bills would reimburse 
New York City the sum of $4,404,000 for 
the unusual expenses incurred during 
September and October of 1960 in pro- 
viding police protection for those at- 
tending the 15th session of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. A similar bill was passed 
by the House on April 5, 1962, but the 
Senate adjourned before acting upon it. 
The Senate’s Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee had reported it out favorably, though, 
and the administration had endorsed its 
underlying principles. 

The other bill provides for the annual 
reimbursement of New York City for that 
portion of the expenses of its police de- 
partment which are attributable to pro- 
viding protection for the United Nations, 
its delegates, and its staff. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Representative from 
New York City, I am proud that the 
United Nations is located in our city. 
New York City, with its great cultural 
and intellectual resources, is an ideal lo- 
cation for man’s great experiment in in- 
ternational relations. 

However, we must remember that the 
benefits derived from the United Na- 
tions inure not merely to New York 
City, but rather to the entire Nation. 
The United Nations is a vital force for 
peace, not for one city, but for all men. 
It is therefore illogical that New York 
City alone must bear the expense of pro- 
viding police protection for the United 
Nations. 

This expense should be shared by the 
entire Nation. In fact, under the origi- 
nal agreement between the United States 
and the United Nations, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has final responsibility for pro- 
tecting the United Nations. The treaty, 
which is incorporated in Public Law 80- 
357, 22 U.S.C. 287, states: 

Wherever this agreement imposes obliga- 
tions on the appropriate American authori- 
ties, the Government of the United States 
shall have the ultimate responsibility for the 


fulfillment of such obligations by the ap- 
propriate American authorities. 


New York City spends about $1 million 
annually in providing police protection 
for the United Nations. I believe that 
this is, in effect, a Federal function, and 
therefore the city should be reimbursed 
for this expense. 
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In addition to these usual protection 
costs, New York City incurred during the 
period between September 19, 1960, and 
October 14, 1960, extraordinary expenses, 
arising from the unusual nature of the 
15th session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. That session was at- 
tended by an unprecedented number of 
chiefs of state and heads of government, 
including such leaders as Khrushchev, 
Castro, Tito, Nasser, Nehru, Nkrumah, 
Sukarno, and others. 

Because of the enormous task of pro- 
tecting these heads of state from possible 
harm, the entire New York City police 
force of 21,000 worked overtime for the 
duration of theemergency. Lieutenants, 
captains, and inspectors were kept on 24- 
hour call. The New York City Police 
Department worked over 1 million extra 
hours to protect the visiting dignitaries 
and to maintain order in the United 
Nations and other areas visited by the 
leaders. 

My bill would reimburse the city in the 
amount of $4,404,000, which would in- 
clude payment at the rate of time and 
one-half for overtime. Certainly the 
overtime provisions of our national labor 
Policy should be applied. 

I urge my colleagues to give their 
strong support to these fair, equitable, 
but long-overdue measures. 


NATIONAL DRUM CORPS WEEK 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELsTosK1] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we are honoring the thousands of 
young people and cooperating adults 
across the Nation who are contributing 
so greatly to the colorful pageantry and 
patriotic spirit of our public events. Na- 
tional Drums Corps Week is a well-de- 
served tribute to the effort and dedication 
of these brilliantly uniformed, well- 
trained groups. 

As the adults know, who are working so 
diligently to provide this wholesome ac- 
tivity for our young, the drum corps 
offer its participants an invaluable op- 
portunity for character growth. To 
qualify for one of today’s units requires 
that the young people learn the impor- 
tance of cooperation, self-discipline, and 
reliability. 

In return, the corps offers its members 
a sense of accomplishment and pride. It 
offers the opportunity to learn music and 
to share its enjoyment with others. It 
offers them, through the numerous pub- 
lic performances and competitions, an 
invaluable training ground for the de- 
velopment of self-confidence. It offers 
them also a chance for travel and the 
sense of group belonging. 

Our national drum corps might well 
be considered our musical little leagues. 
They are predominantly extracurricular, 
privately sponsored, and highly competi- 
tive. They may be the result of an in- 
terested parent, recreational director of 
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civic-minded organization. But, which- 
ever the case, it has been necessary for 
a few enthusiastic adults to generate in- 
terest, raise money, find instructors, re- 
cruit boys—then devote a great deal of 
time and love to the young people and 
the project. 

It has been estimated that in the 
United States and Canada about 3 mil- 
lion persons compete annually in the 
growing number of drum and bugle corps 
competitions. The three major events 
are the Veterans of Foreign Wars Na- 
tionals, the American Legion Nationals, 
and the World Open Contest where units 
from any country can compete without 
any specified affiliation. There are also 
numerous State and local contests to be 
entered in addition to the public events, 
parades, and charitable functions to 
which our drum corps lend their spirit 
and color. 

It would be hard to imagine a parade 
without the spirit of enthusiasm and pa- 
triotism that is infused into the crowds 
as a drum corps passes by. Although the 
military functions of America’s drum 
corps have now diminished, the units of 
today serve to remind us of our Nation’s 
past; of the men, lives and courage that 
have gone into the building of America. 
As they march by they tell two stories— 
one of the worthwhile and constructive 
form of recreation and group participa- 
tion being provided for thousands of 
young people in this country, while the 
other story is of another day and the 
struggles of the past. 

When drummer William Dinman beat 
the call “To Arms” on Lexington Com- 
mon, he signaled the beginning of the 
American Revolution and a new era in 
political freedom and thought. He sig- 
naled the birth of a nation conceived in 
liberty and faith in the God-given worth 
and dignity of the individual citizen. 

If we refiect upon Archibald Willard’s 
famous painting, The Spirit of 76,“ we 
remember the three ragged soldiers on 
that canvas—the old drummer, the 
young boy, and the fifer with his band- 
aged head. We see in the faces of these 
men the character of those who would 
stand and play until they died, or by 
their contagious heroism turn the tide of 
battle. 

The fife and drum were used for 
several centuries in this country and 
throughout the world for signals and 
military music as armies went to battle. 
It was the command to “beat the long- 
roll” that alerted troops at Shiloh and 
the other heartbreaking battles of the 
Civil War. That was a sad page in 
American history, but from the struggle 
and the muffled drums came a stronger, 
more unified Nation. 

Although the fife was gradually re- 
placed by the bugle or trumpet, drum 
signals were still officially prescribed as 
late as World War I. Then they, too, 
gradually were replaced by more modern 
means of communication. But the drum 
corps remain an inseparable part of our 
history and our determination to build 
and maintain this great land. The mem- 
ories they invoke give vividness to the 
heritage we must not forget as a nation, 
and the feelings they stimulate renew 
our sense of wholesome patriotism. 
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Iam happy to have the opportunity to 
commend all those who have put so much 
time, effort, and energy into America’s 
drum corps. All of us have enjoyed their 
performances and benefited by their ac- 
tivities. National Drum Corps Week is 
a well deserved time of recognition. 

I am happy, also, to see that another 
step has been taken this year to give 
greater emphasis to the importance of 
this activity. The formation of the Drum 
Corps Hall of Fame is a proud step for- 
ward, and the men and units chosen as 
its first entries are to be congratulated. 
Mr. C. M. Beebe, Mr. William Kemmerer, 
Sr., the Hawthorne Caballeros, and Gar- 
field Cadets have earned eminent records 
in this field. 

My best wishes are extended to all 
those working on behalf of our Nation's 
drum corps. May they enjoy continued 
success and increased community sup- 
port. 


SAD DAY AT THE U.N. 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
reached the end of a road, at least for 
the time being. It is a sad end, but I 
hope not a permanent one. The road 
is that of collective responsibility for 
paying for the U.N.’s peacekeeping oper- 
ations. 

By their actions—or rather, by their 
failure to act—most members of the U.N. 
have shown beyond the slightest ques- 
tion that they will not apply the U.N.’s 
rules to the Russians and the French and 
10 other members who have refused to 
pay assessments levied by the General 
Assembly, mostly assessments to pay the 
expenses for peacekeeping in the Congo 
and the Middle East. Now there is no 
way the General Assembly can make a 
member pay if that member does not 
want to pay. However, the charter does 
provide a penalty if nonpayment of 
assessments results in a 2-year pile-up 
in the amounts owed. This penalty is 
found in article 19 of the charter. It 
reads as follows: 

A member of the United Nations which is 
in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds 
the amount of the contributions due from it 
for the preceding 2 full years. 


This all seems clear. But when it 
comes to the crunch, as it has come, 
there is reluctance to apply the penalty 
to the delinquents. This is sad. It is re- 
grettable. It is not right. But there it 
is. 

What should we do? Try to enforce 
article 19 all by ourselves? This is im- 
possible. The votes required to apply 
the penalty to the 2-year delinquents are 
just not there. Does it make sense to 
have a showdown when we know in ad- 
vance that we do not have the support 
required to make our view prevail? 
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We are faced with conflict of principle 
and necessity. On the one hand is the 
principle of working for law and order 
in the world, of applying the U.N. Char- 
ter without fear or favor. On the other 
hand is the necessity to keep the U.N. in 
business, to retain the General Assem- 
bly as an option in peace and security 
and other matters, to keep the important 
work of the Organization going on. 

This is a familiar dilemma. Each case 
is valid and sound. But, for the time be- 
ing, we cannot uphold both at once. 
One of them must give way so that the 
other may prevail. We have come to the 
stage where a sacrifice bunt is called for. 

Mr. Speaker, we have tried to make the 
U.N. a success. We shall keep on trying. 
Eut now is the time to acknowledge that 
we cannot win a fight over applying arti- 
cle 19, to realize that a knockdown, 
drag-out affair would serve only to dis- 
rupt the U.N. further, and to make it less 
able to get on with its important work. 
We cannot have the General Assembly 
doing its job—a job that is important to 
us and to the rest of the world—if we in- 
sist on going ahead with a losing prop- 
osition. So, let us put the article 19 
issue on ice and let U.N. get on with 
its work. 


HIGHER CCC RESALE RATES MEAN 
HIGHER MARKET PRICES 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, those 
who are singing the song of, “Higher CCC 
Resale Rates Mean Higher Market 
Prices,” are doing to farmers what the 
Pied Piper did to the children of Hame- 
lin. They are marching down the road 
which would destroy our commodity 
programs. 

The farm programs for grains of the 
past 4 years have shown spectacular suc- 
cess. Just a few years back, mountains 
of surplus grain pinned the market down. 

There seemed to be more grain on our 
hands than anybody wanted. The mar- 
ket price was held up only by a relatively 
high price-support loan rate, and even 
then the market price was ranging below 
the loan rate. 

Farm programs since 1960 have re- 
versed that trend. In 1960, carryover 
stocks of wheat were at an all-time high 
of 1.4 billion bushels. Last July 1, the 
end of the 1964-65 marketing year, stocks 
were down to 819 million bushels. 

The mountain of wheat has been bull- 
dozed into a manageable hill. In 1960, 
there were 85 million tons of feed grains. 
Forecasts are that at the end of the cur- 
rent marketing year on September 30, 
stocks will be down to about 55 million 
tons; another mountain of grain being 
cut down. 

While farm programs were slicing the 
surpluses, they were maintaining and 
even improving farm income, although 
the farmer is still far from being an equal 
partner in our country’s prosperity. 
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Gross farm income in 1964 was over 
$4 billion higher than in 1960. Realized 
net income per farm increased from 
$2,956 in 1960 to $3,727 in 1964. 

Let us refuse to follow the Pied Piper 
and stay on the road to better farm in- 
come and reduced excess grain supplies 
with lower storage costs to the taxpayer. 
I urge adoption of the administration's 
farm program. 


USE OF CAPTIONED FILM AND EDU- 
CATIONAL MEDIA FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to amend and 
extend Public Law 85-905 which is now 
designed to provide a loan service of cap- 
tioned films for the use of deaf persons. 
The success of the experiment to acquire 
films, caption them, provide them on a 
loan basis for the use of deaf persons, 
and to support research in the use of 
educational and training films for the 
deaf leads me to propose this amendment 
to the captioned films legislation to 
broaden it and to extend the funda- 
mental idea behind it to include other 
handicapped children. 

My colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Carty] has submitted legisla- 
tion which would broaden and extend 
the loan service available to deaf per- 
sons. The bill I am introducing takes 
the Carey bill as its foundation. My bill 
adds authority to extend the same kind 
of production and loan services, and re- 
search support to the use of all educa- 
tional media for other handicapped 
children. 

Captioned films have filled an obvious 
need for deaf persons and the program 
has demonstrated a need for expansion 
and amplification. But research has 
shown, for example, that new techniques 
using speeded sound tapes or outsized 
visual objects might be of particular use 
in teaching children who are blind or 
visually impaired. Research has also 
shown the benefits of programed in- 
struction for the mentally retarded using 
new media of sophisticated design. Ob- 
vious needs for crippled children might 
be met through research, or production, 
or loan services. 

The method of attack here is direct. I 
am proposing to take a program that has 
worked well for deaf persons, and 
broaden it in such a way that it serves 
other handicapped children in the same 
manner and covering all educational 
media. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Sisk, for August 20 to 30, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Rumsretp (at the request of Mr. 
Hays), for the week of August 23, on ac- 
count of official business attending the 
NATO Parliamentarian’s Conference in- 
spection of NATO military bases in 
Europe. 
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Mr. REDLIN, for an indefinite period, 
on account of the death of his mother. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Focarty, for 10 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Manon and to include certain ex- 
cerpts in the Recorp. 

Mr. Fro and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 

Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. IRWIN. 

Mr. MACHEN. 

Mr. Rooney of New York to revise and 
extend his remarks on the conference 
report on H.R. 8639 and to include a 
table. 

Mr. Garhmes in the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PURCELL (at the request of Mr. 
Greicc) to extend his remarks in the 
body of the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter and tables he referred 
to in general debate on H.R. 9811. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Watson) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. LATTA. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM in three instances. 

Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Greicc) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HELSTOSKT. 

Mr. Nrx. 

Mr. McVIcKER. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. SCHEUER. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 993. An act for the relief of Dr. Oscar 
Valdes Cruz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1154. An act to incorporate the Ameri- 
can Academy of Actuaries; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1587. An act to amend the Tucker Act 
to increase from $10,000 to $50,000 the limi- 
tation on the jurisdiction of the U.S. dis- 
trict courts in suits against the United 
States for breach of contract or for compen- 
sation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1701. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
M. Quintero; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

S. 1802. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Raul C. Soler y Rodriguez, and his wife 
Gladis B. Pumariega de Soler; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 1945. An act for the relief of Dr. Esther 
Yolanda Lauzardo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to author- 
ize funds for the Commission of Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice and the 
District of Columbia Commission on Crime 
and Law Enforcement; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


On August 16, 1965: 

H.R. 546. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands within Camp McCoy Military Res- 
ervation, Wis.; 

H.R. 3037. An act to amend section 1485 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
transportation of remains of deceased de- 
pendents of members of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3044. An act to authorize payment of 
incentive pay for the performance of hazard- 
ous duty on the flight deck of an aircraft 
carrier; 

H.R. 3320. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Hubbell Trading Post Na- 
tional Historic Site, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4024. An act for the relief of Lewis 
H. Nelson III; 

H.R. 4025. An act for the relief of Terence 
J. O'Donnell, Thomas P. Wilcox, and Clifford 
M. Springberg; 

H.R. 5034. An act to amen section 2575 (a) 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the disposition of lost, abandoned, or un- 
claimed personal property under certain con- 
ditions; 

H.R.5819. An act for the relief of John 
Henry Taylor; 

H.R. 7595. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize transportation at 
Government expense for dependents accom- 
panying members of the uniformed services 
at their posts of duty outside the United 
States, who require medical care not locally 
available; 

H.R. 7843. An act to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to authorize the sur- 
vivors of a member of the Armed Forces who 
dies while on active duty to be paid for his 
unused accrued leave; 

H.R. 9947. An act to amend the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1959, to provide 
for reimbursement of transportation ex- 
penses for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10306. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 1951, 
as amended. 

On August 19, 1965: 

H.R. 1291. An act for the relief of the 
children of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Dombrowski; 

H.R. 7181. An act to provide for the com- 
memoration of certain historical events in 
the State of Kansas, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by Sanford Dam, Canadian River 
project, Texas, as Lake Meredith.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.), 
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under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 23, 1965, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of the rule XXIV, ex- 
ecutive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1481. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Administrator for Program, Agency for In- 
ternational Development, Department of 
State, transmitting a report on grant eco- 
nomic assistance relating to supporting 
assistance, technical cooperation and devel- 
opment grant programs, pursuant to section 
634(e) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
at amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1482. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report of the results of con- 
tinuing review of the outstanding voluntary 
agreements, pursuant to section 708(e) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1483. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend an act to provide for the establish- 
ment of a public crematorium in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1484, A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report on a proposed Presidential 
archival depository to be known as the 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Library, pursuant 
to section 507(f) of the Federal Property and 
Administration Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (44 U.S.C. 397(f)); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1485. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of need for increased use of quarters 
in Air Force-leased hotels by military per- 
sonnel on official duty in London, England, 
Department of Defense; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1486. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of retention of land excess to needs at hos- 
pitals and domiolliarles, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1487. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report on 
scientific research grants for fiscal year 1965, 
pursuant to Public Law 934-85; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

1488. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of potential savings by reducing the 
packing requirements for mattresses ship- 
ped within the United States, Department 
of Defense; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1489. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of questionable need for purchase 
of commercial computer time by the Air 
Force Cambridge Research Laboratories, Bed- 
ford, Mass., Department of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1490. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting a motion to 
waive filing of briefs, for immediate hear- 
ing, and to dismiss contested-election, Third 
Congressional District of Iowa, in the case 
of Stephen M. Peterson v. H. R. Gross (H. 
Doc. No. 271); to the Committee on House 
Administration and ordered printed with 
accompanying papers. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 533. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 2580, a bill to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 812). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 9545. A bill providing 
for the acquisition and preservation by the 
United States of certain items of evidence 
pertaining to the assassination of President 
John F, Kennedy; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 813). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 9877. A bill to amend 
the Act of January 30, 1913, as amended, to 
remove certain restrictions on the American 
Hospital of Paris; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 814). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 535. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 3141, a bill to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to improve the 
educational quality of schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy, to authorize 
grants under that act to such schools for the 
awarding of scholarships to needy students, 
and to extend expiring provisions of that act 
for student loans and for aid in construction 
of teaching facilities for students in such 
schools and schools for other health profes- 
sions, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 815). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. A report on current man- 
power issues in the Federal Government 
(Rept. No. 816). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 3420. A bill to 
provide economic growth by supporting State 
and regional centers to place the findings of 
science usefully in the hands of American 
enterprise; with amendment (Rept. No. 817). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 10586. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 818). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H.R. 6277. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
830). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary, 
S. 440. An act for the relief of Jose L. 
Rodriguez; without amendment (Rept. No. 


819). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.450. An act for the relief of William 
John Campbell McCaughey; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 820). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 454. An act for the relief of Lee 
Hyang Na; without amendment (Rept. No. 
821). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 517. An act for the relief of John 
William Daugherty, Jr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 822). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 521. An act for the relief of Maria 
Gioconda Femia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 823). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 573. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Sedat M. Ayata; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 824). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1393. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Eduvigis Aran Heffernan; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 825). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4194. A bill for the relief of An- 
gelica Anagnostopoulos; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 826). Referred to the Committes 
of the Whole House. 

Mr CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4995. A bill for the relief of Muham- 
mad Sarwar; without amendment (Rept. No. 
827). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.9521. A bill for the relief of 
Clarence Earle Davis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 828). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.9991. A bill for the relief of 
Santa Giammalva; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 829). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 10553. A bill to preserve the benefits 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, the 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954, and the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 for congressional em- 
ployees receiving certain congressional staff 
fellowships; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 10554. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to undertake research 
and development in high-speed ground 
transportation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 10555. A bill to provide readjust- 
ment assistance to veterans who serve in 
the Armed Forces during the induction pe- 
riod; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 10556. A bill to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 10557. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to protect any veteran 
against a loss of pension as a result of en- 
actment of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 10558. A bill to amend the John F. 
Kennedy Center Act to provide that the 
center shall be constructed on a site ac- 
quired in the District of Columbia under 
the authority of section 317 of the Housing 
Act of 1965 on or near Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and appropriately related to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the National Portrait 
Gallery, the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
the historic Ford’s Theater and Lincoln Mu- 
seum, and the National Archives, thereby 
to enlarge and enrich the contribution of 
the Center to American life; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 10559. A bill to provide for an auto- 
matic proportionate increase in the annuity 
of a retired District of Columbia teacher 
after each increase in salary granted by law 
to a District of Columbia teacher in active 
service; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 10560. A bill to preserve the benefits 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954, and the Federal Employees’ Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 for congressional em- 
ployees receiving certain congressional staff 
fellowships; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 10561. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 10562. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for a loan 
service of captioned films for the deaf,” 
approved September 2, 1958, as amended, in 
order to further provide a loan service of 
educational media for the deaf and other 
handicapped children and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GILLIGAN: 

H.R. 10563. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management cooperation in the 
Federal service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 10564. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of an official residence for the Vice 
President of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 10565. A bill to increase the personal 
income tax exemption of a taxpayer and the 
additional exemption for his spouse from 
$600 to $1,000, and to increase the exemption 
for a dependent from $600 to $1,000; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

HR. 10566. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, and the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act, as amended, 
with respect to certain foreign corporations; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 10567. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to furnish vehicles and other 
necessary equipment to rural carriers for the 
delivery of mail in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 10568. A bill to provide reimburse- 
ment for New York City for the portion of 
the costs of its police department attrib- 
utable to providing protection to the United 
Nations and delegates thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 10569. A bill to amend the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945, to provide 
for reimbursement to the city of New York 
of certain unusual expenses incurred by that 
city during the meeting of the United Na- 
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tions in September and October 1960; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 10570. A bill to amend the hospital 
construction provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act to provide relocation payments 
for persons displaced by construction there- 
under; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10571. A bill to provide for the publi- 
cation of the Official Register of the United 
States Civil Service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10572. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches or other measuring devices in 
the postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 10573. A bill to amend the Standard 
Time Act of March 19, 1918, in order to es- 
tablish two new time zones and so as to 
provide that the standard time established 
thereunder shall be the measure of time for 
all purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 10574. A bill to require a special re- 
port to the Congress by the President on the 
current status of research and application 
techniques in the field of weather modifica- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 10575. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study with respect to 
changes, improvements, and additions in and 
to Arlington National Cemetery; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 10576. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a program of 
research regarding overhead electric trans- 
mission lines and the effect of such lines 
upon the health and welfare of citizens, 
community planning and zoning, real estate 
values and tax revenues, and the natural 
beauty of our country; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10577. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a program of 
research and development to encourage the 
use of underground transmission of electri- 
cal power and to undertake projects to evalu- 
ate and demonstrate the economical and 
technical feasibility of such transmission; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 10578. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for an amor- 
tization deduction and an increased tax 
credit for certain underground electrical 
transmission lines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 10579. A bill to establish the 
tional water resources trust fund; to 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 10580. A bill to establish the 
tional water resources trust fund; to 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 10581. A bill to establish the 
tional water resources trust fund; to 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 10582. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 10583. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.R. 10584. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 10585. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr, FOGARTY: 

H.R. 10586. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for oth- 
er purposes. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 10587. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 10588. A bill to provide criminal pen- 
alties for making certain telephone calls in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: 

H.R. 10589. A bill to provide for the best 
care, welfare, and safeguards against suffer- 
ing for certain animals used for scientific 
purposes without impeding necessary re- 
search; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 10590. A bill to provide salary incen- 
tives for teachers who choose to teach chil- 
dren in elementary and secondary schools 
in school districts having high concentra- 
tions of low-income families; to the Com- 
mitte on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 10591. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 10592. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 10593. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a child's 
entitlement to child's insurance benefits 
shall continue despite his adoption by a 
great-aunt or great-uncle, the same as it 
would if he were adopted by a stepparent, 
grandparent, aunt, uncle, brother, or sister; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 10594. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: 

H.R. 10595. A bill to amend the_Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, as amended, to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make or insure loans to 
public and quasi-public agencies and corpo- 
rations not operated for profit with respect 
to water supply and water systems serving 
rural areas and to make grants to aid in 
rural community development planning and 
in connection with the construction of such 
community facilities, to increase the annual 
aggregate of insured loans thereunder, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

HJ. Res. 632. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Services 
to enter into an agreement with the Univer- 
sity of Texas for the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Presidential Archival Depository, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. CRALEY: 

H.J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim November 13 
of each year as National Dental Assistants 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

HJ. Res. 634. Joint resolution to author- 
ize increased marketings of domestic beet 
and cane sugar in 1965 and 1966; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

HJ. Res. 635. Joint resolution to author- 
ize appropriate memorial to the late Robert 
H. Goddard on grounds of proposed National 
Air Museum; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 
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By Mr. RYAN: 

H. Con. Res. 463. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of a Spanish edition of “Infant Care”; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. Res. 534. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6183, as amended, to 
amend title 13, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for a mid-decade census of population, 
unemployment, and housing in years 1966 
and 1975 and every ten years thereafter; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 536. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of H.R. 10281, to adjust the rates 
of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, to es- 
tablish the Federal Salary Review Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Res. 537. Resolution to provide for the 
expenses of an investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 94; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. Res. 538. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate the milling and 
baking industry and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM presented a memorial 
of the Nebraska State Legislature urging the 
calling of a convention to propose an article 
of amendment to the Constitution providing 
for a fair and just division of the electoral 
votes within the States in the election of the 
President and Vice President, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 10596. A bill for the relief of Adel 
Lessert Bellmard, Clement Lessert, Josephine 
Gonvill Pappan, Julie Gonvil Pappan, Pela- 
gie Gonvil Franceour de Aubri, Victore Gonvil 
Pappan, Marie Gonvil, Lafleche Gonvil, Louis 
Laventure, Elizabeth Carbonau Vertifelle, 
Pierre Carbonau, Louis Joncas, Basil Joncas, 
James Joncas, Elizabeth Batcherute, Joseph 
Butler, William Rodger, Joseph Cote, four 
children of Cicili Compare and Joseph James, 
or the heirs of any who may be deceased; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 10597. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Penna; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 10598. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Scinmone Perrone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 10599. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

La Spesa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10600. A bill for the relief of Victoria 

Laczko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, KEOGH: 

H.R. 10601. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken, a 
corporation duly organized and existing under 
the laws of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
and having its principal office in Eindhoven 
in that country; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 10602. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Jesus F. del Pozo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


261. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
William F. Miller and others, Mountain Park, 
N. Mex., relative to the impeachment of the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Aucust 19, 1965 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 
18,1965) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess, and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all, whose righteous laws 
condemn, and at last break, whatsoever 
bars Thy children from abundant life, 
we thank Thee for the legions of the un- 
coerced who even now in the name of 
freedom are marching, to blast a way for 
all Thy threatened children to escape 
tribulation. 

We thank Thee for the clear call to all 
freemen to help build a highway to a 
realm and a reign of peace anc good will, 
to a kingdom of human rights where 
mouths shall not cry for bread, where 
hands and feet shall not be shackled, 
where speech shall not be silenced, 
where eyes shall not be bandaged, and 
where truth shall not be distorted by 
lies which hide the light. Save us from 
the fatal folly of being unwilling to pay 
the price of better things. 

As we destroy the worst things, to 
make ready for the fairer earth of our 
dreams, treading the winepress of sor- 
row and sacrifice, even though we are 
called to walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, may we fear no evil 
because Thy rod and Thy staff comfort 
and strengthen us. 

We ask it in the name of that One 
whose truth makes free. Amen. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8283) to expand the 
war on poverty and enhance the effec- 
tiveness of programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the 
question is on agreeing to the pending 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] to the committee 
amendment. Debate on the amend- 
ment is limited to 1 hour, the time to 
be equally divided, and controlled by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Montana is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting a 
nomination, was communicated to the 
5 by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
aries. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, August 19, 1965, he 
signed the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: 

H.R. 1291. An act for the relief of the chil- 
dren of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Dombrowski; 

H.R. 7181. An act to provide for the com- 
memoration of certain historical events in 
the State of Kansas, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by Stanford Dam, Canadian River 
project, Texas, as “Lake Meredith.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
of the Judiciary Committee was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. NELSON, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of the 
Judiciary Committee be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION TO HON. JOSEPH 
W. MARTIN, JR., OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, TO ACCEPT A FOREIGN 
DECORATION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 

proceed to the consideration of Calendar 

No. 605, H.R. 10132. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 


10132) to authorize the Honorable Jo- 
SEPH W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachusetts, 
former Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to accept the award of the 
Military Order of Christ with the rank of 
grand officer. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an except from the report 
(No. 622), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


This bill will authorize the Honorable 
JosepH W. Martin, JR., of Massachusetts, 
former Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to accept the award of the Military 
Order of Christ with the rank of grand officer 
tendered by the Government of Portugal, to- 
gether with any decorations and documents 
eyincing this award, and will give the con- 
sent of the Congress to such acceptance as 

ired by section 9, article I of the Con- 
stitution. 
BACKGROUND 

The Constitution provides in article I, 
section 9, paragraph 8: 

“No person holding any office of profit or 
trust under [the United States] * * * shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state.” 

An Executive order of April 13, 1954, ap- 
plicable to employees of the executive 
branch, further provides that no department 
is to request congressional approval for ac- 
ceptance of such gifts by any employee until 
that employee has retired and that each 
agency transmit to the Secretary of State a 
list of its retired personnel for whom the 
department is holding decorations, etc., and 
directs the Secretary to compile an omnibus 
list of such retired persons for submission to 
every other Congress. This order does not 
apply to the legislative and judicial 
branches. 

Since the end of World War II, Congress 
has authorized the following incumbent 
Members to accept foreign decorations: 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (1956), Senator Wil- 
Ham F. Knowland (1956), and Representa- 
tives JoHN W. McCormack and John J. 
Rooney (1957). All of these bills were 
passed in the Senate without reference to 
the committee. 

Since 1957 it has been the practice of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations not to act 
favorably on bills authorizing the accept- 
ance of awards by incumbent Members of 
Congress. In fact last year the Senate 
adopted a committee amendment striking 
from omnibus foreign decorations legislation 
the name of one incumbent Congressman. 
The committee’s report at that time (S. 
Rept. 1520, Sept. 1, 1964) explained that— 
“this action constitutes no reflection or the 
Individual involved or the donor govern- 
ment, but merely represents the committee's 
traditional views in matters of this kind. 
On at least 13 occasions, the committee has 
refused to approve the delivery of decora- 
tions, awards, or presents to incumbent 
Members of Congress.” 

This still remains the policy of the com- 
mittee. The committee stresses that its ap- 
proval of H.R. 10132 does not constitute a 
precedent for future such approvals, but is 
recognition of the high and distinguished 
office of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, which the Honorable JoszePH W. 
MARTIN, JR., filled with great distinction. 

Because of this factor, the committee 
voted to report H.R. 10132 favorably to the 
Senate and recommend that the Senate 
enact the bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Charles R. Simpson, of Illinois, 
to be a judge of the Tax Court of the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Stephen Potkay, and sundry other persons, 
for personnel action in the regular corps 
of the Public Health Service; and 

Douglas L. Johnson, and sundry other per- 
sons, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service. 


reports of 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mrs.SMITH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the nominations of 15 brig- 
adier generals and 40 major gcnerals for 
temporary appointments in the Air 
Force. I ask that these names be printed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as 
follows: 

Brig. Gen. William E. Creer, Regular Air 
Force, and sundry other officers, for tem- 
porary appointments in the Air Force. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably the nominations 
of 51 officers for appointments in the 
Regular Air Force in grades not above 
that of captain. Since these names have 
already been printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, in order to save the ex- 
pense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

John D. Best, and sundry other persons, 


for appointment in the Regular Air Force; 
and 
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Walter D. Alexander, Jr., and sundry other 
distinguished military students of the Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, for 
appointment in the Regular Air Force. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John E. Maguire, Sr., of Florida, to be 
U.S. marshal for the middle district of 
Florida for a term of 4 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Anthony J. Celebrezze, of Ohio, to be 
U.S. circuit judge, in the Sixth Circuit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words in relation to 
the elevation, if such it is, of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, to be a U.S. circuit judge for the 
Sixth Circuit. I suppose now he should 
be referred to as Judge Celebrezze. He 
has made an outstanding record as Sec- 
retary for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. He has been 
of inestimable benefit to the leadership 
in considering proposed legislation which 
came from his Department. He has 
shown a sure touch, a common touch, 
and a recognition of the needs of the 
people of our country, which I believe 
speaks well for a man of his caliber. 

Personally, I do not like to see him 
leave the Cabinet of the President, but I 
feel that he is entitled to this new posi- 
tion. I wish him well. All those who 
come before him can be sure that they 
will receive fair, impartial, and just con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8283) to expand the 
war on poverty and enhance the effec- 
tiveness of programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, the 
time necessary for the quorum call to 
be taken from the time allocated to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] will permit 
me to do so, I should like to yield 4 min- 
utes to my colleague from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF]. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am happy to have 
the Senator from Montana proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank my colleague, 
and I thank the Senator from Vermont. 

From time to time I have read edito- 
rials and seen articles criticizing the op- 
eration of the Economic Opportunity Act 
with respect to the American Indian. I 
have had prepared a general statement 
as to how the act has operated for these 
impoverished areas of America and 
these impoverished individuals. 

At times Indian tribes have worked 
with their local communities in local 
operations such as Project Head Start or 
community action programs. At other 
times, under the special provisions of the 
act that goes through all the various 
titles, they have had an opportunity to 
work as a tribal council, and they have 
had their own programs and their own 
organizations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the general summary to which 
I have referred, together with a table of 
the various Indian organizations, be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
point out, however, that encouraging as 
is the picture so far as Indians and 
Indian tribes are concerned, a statement 
from a Montana member of the tribal 
council has brought into focus the fact 
that even though we have better school- 
ing for our Indian people through Op- 
eration Head Start and we have in op- 
eration a program which has the pos- 
sibility of enabling these people to help 
themselves, the people on the Indian res- 
ervations need jobs. For example, we 
have a report that more than 60,000 of 
the labor force of 116,000 Indians on the 
reservations are currently unemployed. 
So these programs, desirable and as 
worthwhile as they are, and working as 
well as they have worked, still do not 
reach the primary trouble on Indian 
reservations—the need for jobs on re- 
servations to put 60,000 people to work. 

Welfare is fine and keeps the Indians 
from starving, but welfare is not the 
answer to people who have demonstrated 
ability to handle difficult problems, such 
as the manufacture of chemicals, the 
manufacture of electronic equipment, 
and so forth, once given the opportunity. 

I am grateful that the program has 
worked so well and has done so much 
for the Indians and the reservations. 
I am glad to be able to put this report 
in the Recorp. But we have only begun 
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to take care of a serious American 
problem. 

I thank the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from Vermont. 


EXHIBIT 1 


GENERAL STATEMENT: AMERICAN INDIANS— 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 


Indians have generally responded well to 
the opportunities provided under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. Most of the pro- 
grams provided under the various titles of 
the act are complementary to Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ programs, and Indian appli- 
cants are familiar with the benefits to be 
derived. 

The work-training program, title I-B, has 
made possible a tremendous expansion in 
summer program activity for Indian young 
people. Indian communities have submitted 
more than 50 Neighborhood Youth Corps 
proposals, to cost more than $6 million, and 
to employ and train more than 9,000 Indian 
young people. 

Work-study funds, under title I-C, will be 
available at many colleges and universities 
next school year, and many of the 3,600 or 
more Indian students who will be enrolled in 
colleges next fall will be eligible to supple- 
ment their income through employment on 
the work-study program. Colleges and uni- 
versities are also being encouraged to es- 
tablish off-campus work-study programs on 
Indian reservations, and assign Indian and 
non-Indian students to employment at these 
locations during the summer months. 

More than 60 Indian communities have 
submitted community action programs under 
title II, with emphasis on extending educa- 
tional programs of various types and at all 
grade levels. These communities have re- 
quested more than $10 million for these pro- 
grams. Approximately half of the programs 
have been approved, but regrettably, only 
a half dozen have been funded and are op- 
erating at this time. 

The Head Start program for preschool 
youngsters has gained response from com- 
munities with predominantly Indian popu- 
lation which was prompt and gratifying— 
if all the requested programs are approved 
and funded, more than 10,000 Indian chil- 
dren will enroll in this program this sum- 
mer, at a cost of more than $144 million. 

Encouraging as this picture is, a statement 
by a member of the tribal council on a Mon- 
tana reservation brings into sharp focus a 
need which is not being met by the anti- 
poverty program. 

“Better schooling and training for our 
young people is all right, but what we really 
need is jobs here on the reservation * * * if 
our people have to leave the reservation to 
work this summer, the kids won’t be here 
for these programs they are talking about.” 

A member of a South Dakota tribe says, 
“I believe if they create some nonskilled 
labor projects so all can work in such proj- 
ects.” A Sioux girl writes, “If some kind of 
project were set up at the reservation for 
Indian men and women to work at and earn 
their financial needs, they would send more 
of their children to school.” 

Family counseling, employment counsel- 
ing, and motivation toward self-sufficiency 
through employment, all become rather 
meaningless when conducted in the deadly 
apathy of the reservation where earned in- 
come is the exception. In a situation where 
efforts are being made to establish a strong 
family base from which youngsters can 
emerge equipped to compete for an ade- 
quate living, a father with no job—or who 
earns less than his son earns on a high school 
work-training program, is usually not the 
model on which the children will mold de- 
sirable attitudes and motivations. 

Unearned income—public assistance—is a 
necessity for some, but without constant 
attention and drive toward motivation, it can 
be self-perpetuating. 
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In March 1965, preliminary tabulations 
show Indian reservations reported a labor 
force of some 116,000 of whom more than 
60,000 were unemployed. Yet, these same 
people respond well when work opportunities 
are immediately available. 

If each reservation had approved work 
projects to which workers—male and fe- 
male—of all age groups, depending only 
on their need for a job, could be employed, 
the counseling, training, and motivation pro- 
grams could be conducted in a meaningful 
and realistic atmosphere. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT: AMERICAN INDIANS— 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 


American Indians are participating in all 
programs authorized by the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. The extent of Indian 
participation may be summarized as follows: 


Job Corps 


Ten conservation centers have been ap- 
proved for construction on Indian reserva- 
tions. They are: Winslow in Arizona, and 
Mexican Springs in New Mexico, on the Nava- 
jo Reservation; Poston, Colorado River 
Reservation, and San Carlos, San Carlos 
Reservation in Arizona; Eight Canyon, Mes- 
calero Reservation in New Mexico; Chippewa 
Ranch, White Earth Reservation in Min- 
nesota; Kicking Horse, Flathead Reserva- 
tion in Montana; Swiftbird, Cheyenne River 
Reservation in South Dakota; and Neah Bay, 
Makah Reservation; and Fort Simcoe, Yakima 
Reservation in Washington. An amount of 
$5,243,775 has been allotted for the construc- 
tion of these centers and $2,506,346 for equip- 
ping and operating them for a total of $7,- 
750,129. Two centers are in operation— 
Winslow on the Navajo Reservation in Ari- 
zona, and Neah Bay on the Makah Reserva- 
tion in Washington. The size of the centers 
vary from 100 to 250; the Swiftbird Conserva- 
tion Center in South Dakota is planned for 
250. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 


The Neighborhood Youth Corps program 
provides work-training opportunities for 
young men and women aged 16 to 21 while in 
school and out of school. Fifty-five Indian 
communities have submitted programs; of 
these, 27 have been approved for an amount 
of $3,500,000. More than 9,000 Indian young 
men and women will participate. These 
young people will work part-time in hos- 
pitals, schools, libraries, Government offices, 
and with private, nonprofit agencies while 
completing high school. 


Operation Head Start 


This program assists communities who will 
organize and operate preschool programs 
that will ease the adjustment of young chil- 
dren entering school for the first time this 
fall. Health services, as well as verbal 
skills, development and identification of 
special abilities are the purposes of the 
program. Of 20 applications for funds 
submitted by Indian tribal groups, 18 have 
been approved to serve more than 1,600 chil- 
dren at a total cost of $271,000, in addition, 
more than 65 local school districts in pre- 
dominantly Indian areas are sponsoring Head 
Start programs to include over 9,000 children. 
More than $2 million has been committeed 
for these programs. 

VISTA 

Volunteers in Service to America 
(VISTA)—the Domestic Peace Corps—have 
already 18 workers assigned to Indian res- 
ervations and have scheduled classes to train 
several hundred more volunteers requested 
by Indian groups. More than 400 requests 
have been received from the Indian people 


and it is anticipated that more requests will 
be made. 


Community action program 


Indian communities have submitted 66 re- 
quests for community action programs, to- 
taling more than $10 million. There have 


dee 
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been 26 programs approved for an amount of 
more than $2,500,000. Included in the pro- 
posals, have been requests for adult enrich- 
ment programs; evening study halls for stu- 
dents; nursery schools and day-care centers 
for children of working parents; family coun- 
seling and guidance clinics; preemployment 
training for service jobs; homemaker’s serv- 
ice; manpower availability surveys of reserva- 
tions, and a proposal to preserve for posterity 
Indian legends, folklore, tribal and family 


Aberdeen |Anadarko; Muskogee 


Community action programs: 
Number submitted 


Number of students_ x 
Amount of funds 
Head Start (community proposals that 
include Indians): 
Number submitted 
Number students. * 
Amount of funds. ae 
Work training, Neighborhood Youth 


Gaps: 
umber submitted 14 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Proury] is rec- 
ognized. How much time does the Sen- 
ator yield to himself? 


Mr. PROUTY. 
myself 3 minutes. 

The amendment would permit the 
Governor of each State to veto title I 
and title II projects, which would pro- 
mote abuses and prevent the proper ex- 
ecution of such projects. 

The amendment would not restore the 
full Governor’s veto in existing law 
which the committee deleted, but it 
permits the Governor of each State to 
veto projects which would promote or 
permit outrageous abuses. 

Under the amendment, a Governor 
could disapprove a plan where such a 
plan would 

First. Provide for or permit the pay- 
ment of excessive salaries greater in 
amount than the annual salary of the 
highest State welfare official, thereby 
denying a proper proportion of aid to the 
poor. 

Second. Permit political exploitation 
of the poor. 

Third. Ignore or deny the rights of 
poor people to adequate participation 
in the planning and administration of 
projects. 

Fourth. Ignore or deny the rights of 
poor people to effective representation 
on the governing or policy advisory 
boards of community action agencies. 

Fifth. Permit a person convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude to be- 
come or remain an officer or employee of 
an agency conducting a community ac- 
tion program if such person would have 
an unwholesome influence on the poor 
people to be served by such agency. 


Mr. President, I yield 
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histories on recordings prepared by tribal 
elders. 
Title III, small loans to individual families 

About 150 individual loans have been ap- 
proved. It is estimated that loans average 
$1,700, ranging from a minimum of $300 to 
the maximum of $2,500. 

Title IV, loans to small businesses 


One loan has been approved to an Indian 
logger on the White Earth Reservation for an 


Billings Gallup Juneau 
2 4 11 2 
$90,000 | $439, 942 $2,327, 887 861, 422 
None None 7 None 
None None | $1, 060, 407 None 
1 2 1 None 
120 221 60 None 
— a et $20,125 | $30, 577 $13, 441 None 
35 6 8 10 

2, 032 315 2, 418 2 

$400, 083 $58, 140 $396,728 | $1, 044, 600 
6 4 3 3 
3,317 242 945 625 
$1, 613, 075 | $131, 167 ahaa hag $1, 383, 522 
5 1 1 
$864,820 | $43,890 $215, 160 | $1, 179, 700 
— 40 37 51 
None None 0 0 
— — ie None 0 0 
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amount of $7,500. With this loan he ex- 
pects to be able to employ an additional five 
to ten men. 
Title V, work-experience programs 

Title V of the act offers unemployed adult 
Indian workers an opportunity to be em- 
ployed and trained for permanent employ- 
ment. Two work-experience programs thus 
far have been approved. These are at Turtle 
Mountain, N. Dak., for $458,400 and at Fort 
McDermitt, Nev., for an amount of $180,700. 


Phoenix Central 
Minne- | (California office 
apolis 1 NYC _ | Portland |(Seminole Total 
program) and 
Cherokee) 

14 14 2 66 
$2, 411, 654 | $1, 423, 531 $571, 010 $10, 117, 147 
7 None 26 
$611, 371 $327, 070 None | $2, 450, 200 

3 2 1 
242 376 16 1,645 
$36, 346 $53, 061 3, 647 $271, 490 
1 2 2 69 
1, 575 9, 913 
$11, 658 $37, 372 $249, 937 | $2, 246, 379 
1 15 1 55 
1,817 149 8, 990 
7, 344 | $1, 058, 940 $145,900 | $5, 871, 327 
None None 27 
None $812, 300 None | $3,557,162 
51 96 16 407 
49 10 0 92 
0 18 


Sixth. If executed, create great social 
unrest and serious disturbances of the 
peace. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that we are reaching the point 
where we are losing count of the number 
of times we have voted on this precise 
issue in principle. 

It is true that the language of each 
amendment that has been offered in the 
past 2 or 3 days on the subject of the 
Governors’ veto is somewhat different 
from the previous amendment, but in 
each case the intent is the same. 

The Senate thus far has turned down 
each of the amendments by a very close 
margin. Nevertheless, I believe it is ob- 
vious that the will of the Senate is to 
accept the present committee position. 

I hope that each Senator, regardless 
of his position on the basic issue, will 
study the language before he decides 
whether or not to have his name recorded 
in favor of the provisions of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
will be a live quorum. 

Mr. PROUTY. I do not desire a live 
quorum at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


It: 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
greatly disappointed that the Senate 
has rejected by very close margins vari- 
ous amendments which would retain in 
whole or in part the Governor's right of 
veto under various projects in this pro- 
gram. The defeat of these amend- 
ments will substitute for the judgment of 
the Governors the opinion of remote 
bureaucrats in Washington who have 
little contact or knowledge about the 
problems of the poor in a local situation. 

At a recent Governors’ conference, a 
resolution urging Congress to keep the 
Governor’s veto was adopted with but 
one dissenting vote. 

My own convictions are clear. I firmly 
believe that the chief executive of each 
State should have the right to disap- 
prove any project or activity if he feels 
this project or activity is not in the pub- 
lic interest. 

However, those of us who hold this 
view have been defeated by the narrowest 
of margins and I now submit an amend- 
ment which permits a Governor to veto 
projects only where they would promote 
or permit outrageous abuses. 

Under this limited veto proposal, a 
Governor could veto a plan which pro- 
vides for or permits the payment of 
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excessive salaries greater in amount than 
the annual salary of the highest State 
welfare official, thereby denying a proper 
proportion of aid to the poor. 

Certainly a veto in this type of situa- 
tion is absolutely justified. A man who 
heads up a neighborhood agency or a 
local or citywide project should not be 
paid a salary greater than the chief 
State welfare official whose authority 
and responsibility cover a great deal 
more territory and people. 

Where excessive salaries are paid, the 
poor are denied their proper proportion 
of aid, and the Governor certainly ought 
to be able to disapprove such flagrant 
abuses. 

The second situation in which my 
amendment would permit a Governor to 
exercise his veto power would be where a 
project is not designed to elevate the 
poor and give them a fair chance to suc- 
ceed, but is instead designed to exploit 
the poor for political purposes. 

We have seen many instances of the 
distortion of the antipoverty program for 
political purposes. Jobs have been 
passed out to ward heelers and political 
bosses who know how to exploit the poor, 
while worthy applicants trained in so- 
cial work have been shunted aside. 

“Giant fiestas of political patronage.” 
These are the words used by Chairman 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee in describ- 
ing the actual operation of the war on 
poverty. 

Indeed, one Chicago clergyman said: 

How do you think we poor feel when we 
know that men who drive Cadillacs, eat 
Z-inch steaks, and sip champagne at 
luncheon meetings, discuss our future while 
we are pushed off the highways of self-help 
and told to keep our hats in hand. 


When a Governor sees that a project is 
designed for political exploitation of the 
poor, should he not have the full au- 
thority and power to stop such out- 
rageous activities? 

Another case in which the Governor 
would be permitted to have the power 
of disapproval would be where a par- 
ticular project is so drawn as to ignore 
or deny the rights of poor people to ade- 
quate participation in its planning and 
administration, or where the plan is so 
drawn as to ignore or deny the rights of 
poor people to effective representation 
on the governing or policy advisory 
boards of community action agencies. 

We have seen case after case where 
political hacks from wealthy suburbs sit 
on the governing boards of community 
action agencies while able poor folks who 
know the people and problems of a given 
area are silenced and kicked out of the 
decisionmaking process. 

When we have a farm program, we 
consult the farmers. When we have a 
housing program, we seek out those-who 
know something about housing. How 
then, in Heaven’s name, can we have 
projects and programs that will effec- 
tively aid poor people without giving any 
voice to those who were born in poverty, 
who have lived in poverty, and who want 
to escape from poverty. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
also permit a Governor to veto a project 
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which would permit a person convicted 
of a crime involving moral turpitude to 
become or remain an officer or an em- 
ployee of an agency conducting a com- 
munity action program if such person 
would have an unwholesome influence on 
the poor people to be served by the 
agency. 

One Governor brought to my attention 
an antipoverty program headed by a 
man who had been engaged for a long 
time in all kinds of shady operations, in 
collecting or extorting money from 
various groups. In fact, this racketeer 
had collected fees from hundreds of war 
veterans under the phony guise that he 
could be of assistance to them. 

How is the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in Washington to know about 
shady individuals such as this? Do we 
want men such as the one I have just 
mentioned, who have a record of cheat- 
ing veterans or poor people, to run the 
antipoverty programs? Or do we want 
a Governor to be able to nail a known 
thief in his tracks and require that he 
be ousted before project approval is 
given? 

In his minority views, cosigned by 
Senators FANNIN and Murpxry, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick] points out that in Ari- 
zona a man was hired to serve in a com- 
munity action program. Among his 
qualifications were two convictions for 
grave offenses. These were not old 
crimes but recent ones. In 1960 the in- 
dividual was jailed for violation of elec- 
tion laws, and in 1964 he was imprisoned 
for falsifying documents. 

My limited veto amendment would 
permit a Governor to disapprove a plan 
if an exconvict heads up or works for an 
agency conducting a community action 
program, if he feels that the exconvict 
would have an unwholesome influence on 
the project. 

Moreover, my amendment would allow 
a Governor to disapprove a plan which, 
if carried out, would cause great social 
unrest and serious disturbances of the 
peace. 

Nothing can ruin a program quicker 
than public dissatisfaction. And if a 
project tends to divide rather than unite 
people, or if it is calculated to divert aid 
away from those for whom aid was in- 
tended, then certainly we are going to 
have great social unrest and serious dis- 
turbances of the peace. 

We cannot raise the hopes of poor peo- 
ple—lead them to believe they are on 
their way out of a rut into a new life— 
and then present them with a project 
that they know is a hoax from start to 
finish. 

Such a project will only result in up- 
heaval and strife among our people, and 
a Governor should have the right to 
strike at trouble before trouble begins. 

In summary, Mr. President, my 
amendment would not permit a Gover- 
nor to veto a title I or title II project for 
trifling or petty considerations. But it 
would allow him to stop projects which 
would promote and permit abuses of the 
antipoverty program. 
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The amendment would give the Gov- 
ernor of a State the power to veto a plan 
only if the plan would: 

First. Provide for or permit the pay- 
ment of excessive salaries greater in 
amount than the annual salary of the 
highest State welfare official, thereby 
denying a proper proportion of aid to 
the poor; 

Second. Permit political exploitation 
of the poor; 

Third. Ignore or deny the rights of 
poor people to adequate participation in 
the planning and administration of 
projects; 

Fourth. Ignore or deny the rights of 
poor people to effective representation 
on the governing or policy advisory 
boards of community action agencies; 

Fifth. Permit a person convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude to be- 
come or remain an officer or employee of 
an agency conducting a community ac- 
tion program if such person would have 
an unwholesome influence on the poor 
people to be served by such agency; 

Sixth. If executed, create great social 
unrest and serious disturbances of the 
peace. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL in the chair). The Senator from 
Wisconsin is recognized. How much time 
does he yield himself? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the six 
provisions listed by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont as grounds for a 
Governor's veto of any plan, contract, or 
agreement, would cover every conceivable 
circumstance. Since the Governor 
would be the one to make the decision, 
he could decide in any case that a plan 
would create social unrest or a serious 
disturbance of the peace. I believe that 
perhaps it would be better to shorten the 
amendment and provide that the Gover- 
nor could, at his whim, decide whether 
to veto a plan. That would accomplish 
the same purpose. It would allow the 
Governor to veto any plan that he saw 
fit to veto, for any reason that occurred 
to him, particularly since item No. 6 
would leave it in his discretion to make 
a decision as to whether social unrest 
would be created as a consequence of the 
proposed action. There would be no ap- 
peal from that action. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I point 
out that this amendment would merely 
establish certain criteria which the Gov- 
ernor would have to follow. The Gover- 
nor of any State would be conscious of 
the problems within that State. He 
would be concerned with the problems 
and interests of the voters and constitu- 
ents of that State. 
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I am sure that the Governor would not 
take any advantage of the authority 
granted under this limited veto approach. 

I believe that this is something that is 

needed. We have seen many 
examples in the administration of the 
program in which politics has raised its 
ugly head. The poor have been ignored 
in some cases, and many other things 
have happened which could not be jus- 
tified. 

It is only in the hope that we can 
prevent these things from happening in 
the future that we attempt to place the 
responsibility in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor. However, by the same token, the 
Governor must be guided by these cri- 
teria. No Governor would take action 
contrary to the general interests of the 
State over which he is presiding. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, under ti- 
tle VI the Governor might require that 
any agreement, plan, or contract be 
amended to comply precisely with what- 
ever his wish might be. If such amend- 
ment were not made, the Governor would 
be able to say that such plan, contract, 
or agreement would create social unrest 
and that he would therefore veto it. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time if the Senator from 
Vermont is. 

Mr.PROUTY. Mr. President, Iam not 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. I shall perhaps suggest a live 
quorum at this time. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
that I be permitted to speak for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
3 minutes. 


SPECIAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES SERVING IN COMBAT 
ZONES 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
consider the third reading of S. 2127 and 
the vote by which the bill was passed, 
and proceed to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2127) to amend title 38, United States 
Code, in order to provide special indem- 
nity insurance for members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to reconsider the bill. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment. I have 
cleared this matter with both the author 
of the bill, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, TALMADGE], and with the Senator in 
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charge of the bill, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill it is proposed to add a new 
paragraph. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with, but 
that it be printed in the Recorp. I shall 
explain the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

“(6) Section 3107 of such title is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

„d) If the surviving spouse of a de- 
ceased person covered by indemnity insur- 
ance has remarried, or if any of such person's 
children are not in the custody of a surviving 
spouse, all or any part of the indemnity in- 
surance otherwise payable to such spouse 
may be apportioned on behalf of surviving 
children or parents as may be prescribed by 
the Administrator.’” 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment to the bill that was 
passed on the call of the calendar yes- 
terday. It deals with indemnity insur- 
ance for members of the Armed Forces 
killed in combat zones, specifically Viet- 
nam at the present time. 

Under the present law, any pension, 
compensation, or indemnity payment can 
be divided between a widow and the chil- 
dren, or in any way that the Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans’ Administration 
chooses to divide it. 

A young man who was married and 
had 2 small children was killed in Viet- 
nam. At the time of his death, he was 
legally separated from his wife, but she 
had the children. He had made her the 
beneficiary of anything that would ac- 
crue to his estate as a result of his death. 

Subsequently, she had remarried. The 
children are now with the grandparents, 
the mother and father of the boy who 
was killed. The boy’s father is a retired 
lieutenant colonel in the Air Force. The 
grandparents are raising the children. 

The issue is how to divide the $10,000. 
Under all existing laws, the money could 
be divided as the Administrator wished 
to divide it or as he considers proper and 
just. However, under the bill that was 
passed yesterday, it would be mandatory 
that the money go to the widow who has 
remarried and has adequate support, but 
who is not supporting her own chil- 
dren. The children are in the hands of 
the grandparents. 

This amendment would permit the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, if, in his judgment, he thinks it is 
right, to divide the amount in such man- 
ner as he considers is just. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the author of the bill, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Tatmapcel], and with the 
Senator in charge of the bill, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc]. They have 
both agreed to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill was passed, as follows: 

S. 2127 
An Act to amend title 38, United States Code, 
in order to provide special indemnity in- 
surance for members of the Armed Forces 
serving in combat zones, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 19 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new section as follows: 


“$789. Special indemnity insurance for 
members of the Armed Forces serv- 
ing in combat zones 

“(a) Any person on active duty with the 
Armed Forces in a combat zone shall, as 
provided in this section, be automatically 
insured by the United States, without cost 
to such person, against death in the principal 
amount of $10,000. Such person shall be in- 
sured during the time that he serves in a 
combat zone, and shall be deemed to have 
been serving in a combat zone at the time 
of his death if he dies outside of a combat 
zone and (1) his death is determined by the 
Administrator to have been the direct result 
of an injury or disease incurred while serv- 
ing in a combat zone, and (2) the injury or 
disease from which such person died was 
incurred not more than two years prior to 
death. 

“(b) Upon certification by the Secretary 
of the military department concerned of the 
death of any person automatically insured 
under this section, the Administrator shall 
cause the indemnity to be paid as provided 
in subsection (c) only to the surviving 
spouse, child or children (including a step- 
child, adopted child, or an illegitimate child 
if the latter was designated as beneficiary by 
the insured), parent (including a stepparent, 
parent by adoption, or person who stood in 
loco parentis to the insured at any time prior 
to entry into the active service for a period 
of not less than one year), brother, or sister 
of the insured, including those of the half- 
blood and those through adoption. The in- 
sured shall have the right to designate the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries of the indemnity 
within the classes herein provided; to desig- 
nate the proportion of the principal amount 
to be paid to each; and to change the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries without the consent 
thereof but only within the classes herein 
provided. If the designated beneficiary or 
beneficiaries do not survive the insured, or 
if nope has been designated, the Admin- 
istrator shall make payment of the indemnity 
to the first eligible class of beneficiaries ac- 
cording to the order set forth above, and in 
equal shares if the class is composed of more 
than one person. Unless designated other- 
wise by the insured, the term ‘parent’ shall 
include only the mother and father who last 
bore that relationship to the insured. Any 
installments of an indemnity not paid to a 
beneficiary during such beneficiary's lifetime 
shall be paid to the named contingent bene- 
ficiary, if any; otherwise, to the beneficiary 
or beneficiaries within the permitted class 
next entitled to priority, but no payment 
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shall be made to the estate of any deceased 

person. 

“(c) The indemnity shall be payable in 
equal monthly installments of one hundred 
and twenty in number with interest at the 
rate of 2½ per centum per annum. 

“(d) In the event any person was covered 
at the time of his death by automatic in- 
demnity under this section and was also 
insured against such death under a contract 
of national service life insurance or United 
States Government life insurance, the in- 
demnity authorized to be paid hereunder 
shall be a principal amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the amount of insurance in 
force at the time of death and $10,000. 

“(e) The Administrator is authorized to 
promulgate such rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with this section, as are neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out its purposes. 

"(f) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section for the payment of liabilities 
under this section. 

“(g) Any person guilty of mutiny, treason, 
spying, or desertion shall forfeit all rights 
to an indemnity under this section, but res- 
toration to active duty after commission of 
any such offense shall restore all rights under 
this section. No indemnity shall be payable 
for death inflicted as a lawful punishment 
for crime or for military or naval offense, 
except when inflicted by an enemy, as de- 
fined by the President. 

“(h) As used in this section the term 
‘combat zone’ means any area outside the 
United States determined by the President 
to be an area in which units of the Armed 
Forces of the United States have engaged in 
combat operations on or after January 1, 
1962, and before such date as may be de- 
termined by Presidential proclamation.” 

(b) The analysis of subchapter III of chap- 
ter 19 of such title is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“789. Special indemnity insurance for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces serving in 
combat zones.” 

Src. 2. Title 38, United States Code, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

(1) Section 417(a) is amended— 

(A) By deleting therefrom the words “un- 
der section 724 of this title“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words in effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, and continued in effect under 
section 724(a) of this title”. 

(B) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “The prohibition against the pay- 
ment of dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation contained in this subsection shall not 
apply to insureds who on or after the effec- 
tive date of this amendment die while on 
active duty in a combat zone as defined in 
section 789 of this title, or within 120 days 
after duty in such a zone, or (1) whose death 
is determined by the Administrator to have 
been the direct result of an injury or disease 
incurred while serving in a combat zone, and 
(2) the injury or disease from which such 
person died was incurred not more than two 
years prior to death.” 

(2) Delete from the last sentence of sub- 
section (c) of section 704 the words “or 
section 725 each time they appear and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “section 725, 
or section 726”. 

(3) Subsection (b) of section 724 is re- 
pealed and the following new subsections are 
added to section 724: 

“(b) After the date of enactment of this 
subsection any person who is on active duty 
with the Armed Forces in a combat zone, as 
defined in section 789 of this title, for a con- 
tinuous period of 30 days or more and any 
person hereafter ordered to such duty under 
orders for 30 days or more in such a combat 
zone, who is insured under National Service 
Life Insurance or United States Government 
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Life Insurance shall be entitled, upon 
written application, to a waiver (with the 
right to a refund after termination of such 
duty) of all premiums paid on term insur- 
ance and that portion of any permanent in- 
surance premiums paid representing the cost 
of the pure insurance risk, as determined by 
the Administrator. All premiums due dur- 
ing the period the waiver is in effect must be 
timely paid to maintain the insurance in 
force. Such waiver shall apply to premiums 
becoming due after the first day of the first 
calendar month following the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, or the first day of 
the first calendar month following entry on 
active duty with the Armed Forces in such 
a combat zone, whichever is the later date, 
and during the remainder of such continuous 
active duty in a combat zone for 120 days 
thereafter; however, no premium becoming 
due prior to the date of application for waiver 
under this subsection shall be waived or 
refunded. Any premium waiver granted un- 
der this subsection on a participating con- 
tract of insurance shall render such insurance 
nonparticipating during the period such pre- 
mium waiver is in effect. Upon certification 
of the period of combat zone duty by the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned, and upon application by the insured, 
or in death cases by the beneficiary of his 
insurance, the Administrator shall refund 
to the insured or to the beneficiary the 
amount of premiums waived under this sub- 
section. Premiums on term insurance waived 
under this subsection shall be refunded with 
interest as determined by the Administrator. 

“(c) Whenever benefits become payable 
because of the maturity of such insurance 
while under the premium waiver provided 
by this section, liability for the payment of 
such benefits shall be borne by the United 
States in an amount which, when added to 
any reserve of the policy at the time of ma- 
turity, will equal the then value of such 
benefits under such policy. Where life con- 
tingencies are involved in the calculation of 
the value of such benefits, the calculation of 
such liability or liabilities shall be based 
upon such mortality table or tables as the 
Administrator may prescribe with interest at 
the rate of 3 per centum per annum as to 
National Service Life Insurance which was 
participating before waiver was granted, and 
3% per centum per annum as to United 
States Government Life Insurance. The Ad- 
min(‘strator shall transfer from time to time 
from the National Service Life Insurance 
appropriation to the National Service Life 
Insurance Fund and from the Military and 
Naval Insurance appropriation to the United 
States Government Life Insurance Fund 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section.” 

(4) Subchapter I of chapter 19, of such 
title is amended br adding at the end thereof 
a new section as follows: 


“$ 726. Post-service insurance for 
serving in combat zones 


“(a) Any person entitled to indemnity 
protection under section 789 of this title who 
is ordered to active duty with the Armed 
Forces in a combat zone as defined in such 
section for a period of 30 days or more, or 
who served in such zone for 30 days or more, 
shall, upon application in writing made with- 
in 120 days after separation from active duty 
and payment of premiums as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and without medical examination, be 
granted insurance. The insurance granted 
under this section shall be issued upon the 
same terms and conditions as are contained 
in standard policies of National Service Life 
Insurance except (1) term insurance may 
not be renewed on the term plan after the 
insured’s 50th birthday; (2) the premium 
rates for term or permanent plan insurance 
shall be based on the 1958 Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table; (3) all 
cash, loan, extended and paid-up insurance 
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values shall be based on the 1958 Commis- 
sioners Standard Ordinary Mortality Table; 
(4) all settlements on policies involving an- 
nuities shall be calculated on the basis of 
the Annuity Table for 1949; (5) all calcula- 
tions in connection with insurance issued 
under this subsection shall be based on in- 
terest at the rate of 3½ per centum per 
annum; (6) the insurance shall include such 
other changes in terms and conditions as the 
Administrator determines to be reasonable 
and practicable; (7) the insurance and any 
total disability income provisions attached 
thereto shall be on a nonparticipating basis 
and all premiums and other collections there- 
for shall be credited to a revolving fund es- 
tablished in the Treasury of the United 
States and the payments on such insurance 
and total disability provision shall be made 
directly from such fund. Appropriations to 
such fund are hereby authorized. 

“(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
set aside out of the revolving fund estab- 
lished under subsection (a) of this section 
such reserve amounts as may be required 
under accepted actuarial principles to meet 
all liabilities on insurance issued thereunder 
and any total disability income provision 
attached thereto. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to invest in and to 
sell and retire special interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States for the account 
of the revolving fund. Such obligations 
issued for this purpose shall have maturities 
fixed with due regard for the needs of the 
fund and shall bear interest at a rate equal 
to the average market yield (computed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the basis of 
market quotations as of the end of the 
calendar month next preceding the date of 
issue) on all marketable interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States then forming 
a part of the public debt which are not due 
or callable until after the expiration of four 
years from the end of such calendar month; 
except that where such average market yield 
is not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 per 
centum, the rate of interest of such obliga- 
tion shall be the multiple of one-eighth of 
1 per centum nearest such market yield.” 

(5) The analysis of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 19 of such title is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 


“726. Post service insurance for persons serv- 
ing in combat zones.” 

(6) Section 3107 of such title is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“(d) If the surviving spouse of a de- 
ceased person covered by indemnity insur- 
ance has remarried, or if any of such per- 
son’s children are not in the custody of a 
surviving spouse, all or any part of the in- 
demnity insurance otherwise payable to such 
spouse may be apportioned on behalf of 
surviving children or parents as may be pre- 
scribed by the Administrator.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1196) for the relief 
of Wright G. James, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
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committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7750) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5519) to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize language training to be given 
to a dependent of a member of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps under 
certain circumstances. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5768) to 
extend for an additional temporary pe- 
riod the existing suspension of duties on 
certain classifications of yarn of silk; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. MILLS, Mr. KING 
of California, Mr. Boccs, Mr. KEOGH, Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, Mr. Curtis, and 
Mr. Urr were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7969) to correct certain errors in the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. MILLS, 
Mr. Kine of California, Mr. Boccs, Mr. 
Keocu, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Curtis, and Mr. Urr were appointed 
Managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 1319) for 
the relief of Joseph Durante, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 1319) for the relief of 
Joseph Durante, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8283) to expand the war 
on poverty and enhance the effectiveness 
of programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and it 
will be a live quorum. I hope the at- 
tachés of the Senate will notify Senators 
on the respective sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[ No. 226 Leg.] 
Alken Bible Carlson 
Allott Boggs Case 
Anderson Brewster Church 
Bartlett Burdick Cooper 
Bass Byrd, Va. Cotton 
Bayh Byrd, W. Va. Dirksen 
Bennett Cannon 
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Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Pearson 
Do uchel Pell 
Eastland Lausche Prouty 
Ellender Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Ervin ng, Randolph 
Fannin Magnuson Ribicoff 
Fong Mansfield Robertson 
Fulbright McClellan Russell, S. C. 
Gore McGovern Russell, Ga. 
Gruening McIntyre Saltonstall 

is Metcalf Scott 
Hart Miller Simpson 
Hartke Mondale Smith 
Hayden Monroney Stennis 
Hickenlooper Montoya Symington 
Hill Morse Talmadge 
Hoiland Morton Thurmond 
Hruska Moss Tower 
Inouye Mundt Tydings 
Jackson Murphy Williams, N. J. 
Javits Muskie Williams, Del. 
Jordan, N.C. Nelson Yarborough 
Jordan, Idaho Neuberger Young, N. Dak. 
Kennedy, Mass. Pastore Young, Ohio 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Smaruers] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Michigan IMr. Mc- 
Namaral, and the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is 
necessarily absent because of death in 
the family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as few Senators were able to be in 
the Chamber during the explanation of 
my amendment, I should like to go over 
it again briefly, and for that purpose 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
amendment grants to a Governor a 
limited veto. The Governor could dis- 
approve a plan if such plan would—and 
I should like to emphasize this point— 
provide for or permit the payment of 
excessive salaries greater in amount than 
the annual salary of the highest State 
welfare official, thereby denying a proper 
proportion of aid to the poor. 

I wonder how many Senators can 
conscientiously object to that proposal. 

Second, it would outlaw political ex- 
ploitation of the poor. Can any Sena- 
tor, in good conscience, oppose that 
provision? 

Third, it prevents antipoverty officials 
from ignoring or denying the right of 
poor people to adequate participation in 
planning and administering antipoverty 
projects. We have heard a great deal 
of discussion along that line, and it 
seems to me that in good conscience 
every Senator should support that part 
of the criteria. 

Fourth, a Governor can veto a plan 
when it will ignore or deny the rights of 
the poor people to effective representa- 
tion on the governing or policy advisory 
boards of community action agencies. 

Fifth, a person convicted of a crime 
involving moral turpitude cannot con- 
trive to be an officer or employee of an 
agency conducting a community action 
program if the Governor finds that such 
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person would have an unwholesome in- 
fluence on the poor people to be served 
by such program. 

Sixth, the Governor would have the 
right to change a plan if, in his judg- 
ment, its execution would create social 
unrest and serious disturbances of the 
peace. 

Mr. President, I should like to quote 
from “Conversations with Saul Alinsky, 
Part II,” published in Harper’s maga- 
zine for July 1965: 

EXCERPTS FROM CONVERSATIONS WITH 
SAUL ALINSKY, Parr II 

The most important lesson is that people 
don’t get opportunity or freedom or equality 
or dignity as a gift or an act of charity. 
They only get these things in the act of 
taking them through their own efforts. 
Nearly every American city still needs to 
learn the same thing. 

That's why the poverty program is turning 
into a prize piece of political pornography. 
It's a huge political pork barrel, and a feeding 
trough for the welfare industry, surrounded 
by sanctimonious, hypocritical, phony, 
moralistic hogwash, For instance, in Chicago 
one of our top poverty officials is dragging 
down $22,500 and before that he was making 
14 grand. That's what I call really helping 
the poor. Directors of the baby city halls 
which are called Urban Progress Centers 
are getting about $12,400. Before that they 
were averaging between $8,000 and $9,000. A 
police detective who was making $7,000 is now 
a Credit Education Consultant (you figure 
out what that means) and he is getting 
$10,000. People like that really know right 
down to the guts of their billfold what 
Johnson means by the Great Society. Across 
the country, city halls have their commit- 
tees on economic opportunity to identify 
what they call positive and negative programs 
and leaders. Positive means you do whatever 
city hall tells you to do and negative 
means you are so subversive that you think 
for yourself. 


Mr. Alinsky is certainly not a right- 
winger by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. He describes himself as a radical, 
a radical who is dedicated to help the 
poor. 

I should like to quote from this morn- 
ing's Washington Post: 

In a telegram to Senator GEORGE MURPHY, 
Republican, of California, Yorty spoke of 
“a reckless effort to incite the poor for polit- 
ical purposes,” adding that the funds held 
up by Washington “are our tax funds.” 

Meanwhile, the New York Herald Tribune 
News Service reported that Yorty wired 
President Johnson on May 24 and asked: 
“Does OEO really want to fight poverty or 
fight your friends?” 

Yorty told the President, according to the 
report, that Los Angeles regional director for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity issued 
directives which he described as “confusing, 
changing, and chameleonic.” 

Shriver, at a Washington news conference, 
said he considered it “unfortunate that a few 
local officials in Los Angeles” were impeding 
the development of an antipoverty commu- 
nity action program for the city. 

The people who are being helped un- 
der this program to a great degree are 
those who are administering the pro- 
gram. It seems to me that no Senator 
wishes to perpetuate this type of thing. 

Therefore I hope very much that the 
Governors will be given a limited veto 
power. If the Governor of California 
had been aware of the situation in Los 
Angeles, perhaps the problem might 
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never have arisen. No one can be sure 
about that, of course. But under the 
existing law he could have exercised suf- 
ficient influence to make sure that the 
Los Angeles program would be effective 
and would be highly valuable to the poor 
people of that city, for whom the pro- 
gram was designed. It seems to me that 
this is a reasonable and honest approach. 

We could cite example after example 
in which great latitude has been taken 
by some of the people administering the 
program. It seems to me that in estab- 
lishing these criteria we are in a posi- 
tion to say to a Governor, “It is your 
responsibility to see that these programs 
will be carried out effectively and pri- 
marily in the interest of the poor, and 
that the poor people will have represen- 
tation on policy advisory boards.” 

The amendment is worthy of our seri- 
ous consideration. I hope very much 
that the Senate will approve it. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. With regard to the 
remarks of the Senator from Vermont 
about Los Angeles, and to expand on the 
remarks made by the Senator, the mayor 
of Los Angeles and the members of the 
supervisory board of Los Angeles, and 
members of the assembly who had been 
working to put into operation a poverty 
program all agreed in my presence, as 
of last Monday, that there had been a 
continuing change of criteria on the part 
of the head of the office in Washington, 
Sargent Shriver, and that for a period 
of 2 months they had begged him to let 
them know what the guidelines would 
be. They had been continually changed. 
after 2 months, they were able to get 
Mr. Berry, one of Sargent Shriver’s as- 
sistants, to come out to Los Angeles. 
They asked me to come out, which I 
have done. They also asked Sargent 
Shriver to come out. They wanted to 
set up their committee. They are still 
in the process of setting up the commit- 
tee to do the job, which very obviously 
has not been done. The poor have not 
been helped. The net result has been 
confusion and political partisanship. I 
might add that the partisanship is all 
within the Democratic Party. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from California. It seems to me that 
the people whom the program was de- 
signed to help in many instances have 
been exploited by those who are admin- 
istering it. It seems to me that in the 
interest of simple justice and to bring 
about a workable, viable program, we 
should establish some guidelines. With- 
in each State the Governor is in a posi- 
tion to determine far better than some 
bureaucrat in Washington the needs of 
his State and of the people who reside 
in the State. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. NELSON. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to point out the fallacy in the 
argument that removing the Governor’s 
veto is taking away a power that a Gov- 
ernor has. The Governor never had 
such vast power until we conferred it last 
year. 

The Governor of my State, for ex- 
ample, cannot veto projects in our towns 
or cities. We have a home rule provision 
in our constitution providing that the 
State government cannot interfere in 
the affairs of counties or cities. 

The majority on the committee merely 
proposes to return the powers of the 
Governor to the status in which it was 
before 1964. Our proposal is not an at- 
tempt to take away some powers which 
the Governor had before January 1, 
1964; it is an endeavor to leave those 
powers where they were. The action in 
the committee applies only to locally ini- 
tiated programs, the programs started 
by the people themselves. The provi- 
sion would let the people in the State 
originate their own programs. It would 
preserve local self-government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Barn in the chair). One minute re- 
mains on each side. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, to sum- 
marize, I wish to make unmistakably 
clear what the amendment would do. It 
would provide a limited veto for Gov- 
ernors. 

The amendment would prohibit the 
payment of excessive salaries, salaries 
greater in amount than the annual sal- 
ary of the highest State welfare official; 
thereby a proper proportion of aid to the 
poor would not be denied. 

The amendment would prevent the 
political exploitation of the poor. It 
would prevent denying the right of poor 
people to actively participate in the 
planning and administration of projects. 
It would make it impossible to deny the 
rights of poor people to effective repre- 
sentation on governing or policy advisory 
boards of community agencies. 

The amendment would make it impos- 
sible for a person convicted of a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude to become or to 
remain in office or as an employee of an 
agency conducting a community action 
program if, in the judgment of a Gov- 
ernor, such person would have an un- 
wholesome influence on the poor people 
to be served by such agency. 

Lastly, if executed, a Governor could 
veto a program if, in his judgment, it 
would create great social unrest and se- 
rious disturbances of the peace. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. I do not wish the rec- 
ord to be closed with the argument of the 
Senator from Vermont that the veto 
would be a limited veto. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
provide an unlimited veto by the Gov- 
ernor, since he would be empowered to 
veto any program if he should think that 
it would create social unrest. The pro- 
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vision would make the Governor of a 
State absolute dictator over all programs 
under the act. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time has 
been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont to the committee 
amendment. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK I, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is 
necessarily absent because of death in 
the family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNa- 
MARA]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 48, as follows: 


No. 227 Leg.] 

YEAS—44 
Aiken Fong Prouty 
Allott Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bennett Hill Russell, S. C. 
Boggs Holland Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Carlson Jordan. Idaho Simpson 
Cooper Kuchel Smith 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen McClelian Talmadge 
Dominick Miller Thurmond 
Eastland Morton Tower 
Ellender Mundt Williams, Del. 
Ervin Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Pearson 

NAYS—48 
Anderson Gore Magnuson 
Bartlett Gruening Mansfield 
Bass Harris McGovern 
Bayh Hart McIntyre 
Bible Hartke Metcalf 
Brewster Hayden Mondale 
Burdick Inouye Monroney 
Cannon Jackson Montoya 
Case Javits Morse 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Moss 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie 
Douglas Long. Mo. Nelson 
Fulbright Long, La. Neuberger 
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Pastore Ribicoff Williams, N.J. 

Pell Symington Yarborough 

Proxmire Tydings Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—8 

Clark McGee Smathers 

Curtis McNamara Sparkman 

McCarthy Randolph 


So Mr. Prouty’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on which 
I shall probably not ask for a vote, if I 
may engage in a colloquy with the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, the amendment that I 
have sent to the desk should be stated at 
this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
between lines 18 and 19, in the committee 
amendment, insert the following new 
section: 

JOB CORPS— PAYMENTS TO EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES PROHIBITED 

Sec. 7. Subsection (e) of section 103 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is 
amended by striking out the period and 
adding after the word “terminated” the fol- 
lowing: “: Provided, however, That the Di- 
rector shall make no payments to any in- 
dividual or to any organization in compen- 
sation for the service of referring candidates 
for enrollment in the Corps or names of such 
candidates.” 


Renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, ref- 
erence has been made on a number of 
occasions to the fact that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is paying private 
employment agencies $80 for each person 
recruited and sent to a Job Corps. I 
should like to bring this practice to an 
end. If this practice is going on—and 
I have no reason to think it is not, in 
view of the testimony—it strikes me that 
a kind of bondage or bonded-labor type 
of operation is being practiced. An 
agency is paid $80 to recruit labor at 
a low wage for a job project. In many 
cases it is a project in which the recruits 
have little or no interest. 

The employment agency profits by 
sending unskilled labor and having the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, for the 
$80, recommend that the man be sent to 
the Job Corps. 

I wish to make it clear that Congress 
does not sanction this type of operation. 
An investigation should be made by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
wherever that practice is going on the 
director should issue rules to prevent 
the practice in the future. 

I should like to have the opinion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin about an 
amendment such as I have offered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I did not 
understand the Senator. Is the Senator 
saying that the Director has used some 
funds appropriated directly under the 
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Department to pay an employment 
agency? 

Mr.DOMINICK. No. I make no such 
accusation. What I am saying is that 
funds have been used from Job Corps ap- 
propriations to pay a private employ- 
ment agency for recruiting and sending 
youths, both boys and girls, to the Job 
Corps. 

Mr. NELSON. What I am trying to 
get clear is what funds have been used 
from the Job Corps. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The funds to which 
I refer have been appropriated in gen- 
eral for title I of the bill and allocated by 
the OEO to the Job Corps. 

Out of that general fund, they have 
been using a part of the money for pay- 
ment to employment agencies for that 
purpose. That is a practice that ought 
to stop. 

Mr. NELSON. Would not the Direc- 
tor have to approve such an expendi- 
ture? I assume that he would be in con- 
trol of the program. 

Mr. DOMINICK. He is a man of great 
talent. However, if he can approve of 
every individual expenditure that is made 
in the individual offices or by the admin- 
istrator of each Job Corps project in each 
State, I would be surprised. I do not be- 
lieve that he would have the time to do 
all that. 

Mr. NELSON. Was there unrefuted 
testimony given to that effect before any 
of the committees? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Not to my knowl- 
edge, on this particular point. The ques- 
tion came up during the debate. 

A series of articles has brought out the 
fact that this is the practice in some parts 
of the country. It seems to me that, if it 
is, it ought to stop. 

If the Senator would agree that we 
could establish a pattern declaring that 
Congress does not approve of the prac- 
tice and that the Director ought to take 
whatever steps were necessary to stop it, 
I would withdraw my amendment. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin would 
listen to me for a moment, I shall read 
from an article from the most recent 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. This 
is on page 20650 of the RecorD. It reads 
as follows: 

The Government, besides using the US. 
Employment Service, pays some private em- 
ployment agencies $80 per every youth ac- 
cepted as a trainee. 

One charge made is that some agencies, in 
order to collect as many $80 fees as possible, 
often conceal from Government screeners the 
fact that some applicants have criminal 
records. 

Standards for admission to the Job Corps— 
which is expected to number 40,000 by the 
end of this year—specifically bar criminals, 
drug addicts, and youths with serious emo- 
tional or psychological disorders. 

Nevertheless, it is charged, hundreds of 
youths who have been involved in serious 
crimes have turned up at the camps. 

Another complaint is that $80-a-head 
recruiters lie to prospective enrollees about 
the type of training which is available and 
give them a false impression that life in the 
Job Corps is a “country club” existence. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not 
know anything about the accuracy of the 
assertions made there. However, as I 


understand, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator is directed solely to the question 
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of paying some private organization a 
fee for referring somebody for place- 
ment in the Job Corps. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to accept the amend- 
ment and take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Domrntck] proposes 
an amendment, as follows: 

On page 20, lines 3 and 4, strike out “re- 
pealed. Subsection ‘(d)’ is redesignated 
*(c)’.” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “amended by striking out ‘title I and 
title II’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘part A 
of title II’ and is amended further by strik- 
ing out ‘any State or local public agency or’.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with the Governor's 
veto. We have not had much oppor- 
tunity to discuss this amendment. I wish 
to discuss it once more. 

I believe that this has perhaps as 
much substance as any previous amend- 
ment. They have all involved a great 
deal of substance and principle. 

My amendment would provide that the 
Governor retain the right to veto any 
community action program run by a non- 
governmental unit. In any case in which 
a community action program is headed 
by a governmental or quasi-govern- 
mental unit, the Governor’s veto is not 
present. However, whenever the unit is 
headed by a so-called voluntary organi- 
zation, a group of citizens who suddenly 
get together and decide that the project 
is of some interest to them, the Governor 
would have the right to exercise control 
by exercising his veto, or, at least, by 
threatening to exercise it, in order to 
make sure that what the private group 
is doing would fit in with other govern- 
mental efforts in this field. 

I frankly cannot conceive of any more 
needed mechanism than this provision to 
try to coordinate the program for the 
aid of the deprived areas which we are 
trying to aid in this poverty war. 

Here we have a situation in which 
community action programs have been 
under attack by Democratic mayors and 
Republican mayors, by Democratic Gov- 
ernors and by Republican Governors. 
We have a situation under which the ex- 
isting program has been funded to the 
tune of $259 million last year, and now 
suddenly it is proposed to expand the 
community action programs, already 
under attack, from $259 million to $850 
million in 1 year, when the program is 
already subject to sharp criticism. 

The only possible method that is pro- 
vided in the act is the veto. The veto 
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has been eliminated in the committee 
bill. Therefore, my position is to say, 
“All right. You have beaten everything 
else down. You said that you do not 
want the Governors to exercise any con- 
trol over certain of these programs. 

“I say to you, at least let them have 
some control over the local organizations 
which are not affiliated with local or 
State governmental units.” Let them 
have some control over the local volun- 
tary groups which grow up like mush- 
rooms whenever there is money avail- 
able, whether or not such groups actually 
have the ability to accomplish anything. 

How in the world are we going to be 
able to develop a meaningful exercise of 
a program of help to the poor unless we 
can coordinate programs, whether they 
are local, State, or Federal groups? 

It strikes me that, with the informa- 
tion which has been presented on the 
floor in the past 2% days, the need for 
this provision is crystal clear. I placed 
in the Record information with respect 
to the Ypsilanti township. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] discussed it. 
I asked the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] about it. He seemed to be 
somewhat confused about it. 

Over $188,000 of so-called poverty 
money was forced into a community that 
has the highest income level of any 
county in Michigan. When the elected 
official told the poverty program officials 
they did not know what they were talking 
about and asked them to take back the 
money and put it in the general fund so 
it could be used for the poor where it was 
needed, they refused to do it. Why? 
Because they had a contract. They had 
all kinds of research programs for study. 
They had all kinds of new programs they 
thought were going to be helpful. The 
local organization had chosen the pro- 
gram and was not about to be deterred by 
the discovery that there was no need for 
the program. 

That is a typical example. Those who 
organized the so-called local group were 
professors and wives of professors at the 
University of Michigan, who had not 
toured the area and did not know that 
much had been done in the way of re- 
modeling and revamping to make it a 
model community. Here they were talk- 
ing about taking $188,000, which does not 
seem to amount to much and is only pea- 
nuts when compared with some of the 
money being spent on programs. Never- 
theless, it should go to the poor. 

The same thing happened in New York, 
where local groups have been created, but 
have not bothered to coordinate their 
efforts with other governmental units. 

I can say with conviction that, after 
all, the people of our country have elected 
officials to their town councils, county 
governments, and representatives and 
senators in State legislatures. They do 
this every 2 or 4 years, as the case may be. 
Those people are put into those positions 
for the purpose of trying to regulate the 
conduct of affairs in their community. 
To have the Federal Government sud- 
denly inject money into the local area or 
local organizational group, without any 
control over them of any kind, sets up a 
completely separate government area to 
deal with problems which may not be co- 
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ordinated in any way with respect to 
what is going on in the community. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 
Perhaps the Senator is willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. For a question. 

Has the Senator any information as to 
how many community action programs 
are headed or operated by private agen- 
cies? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not have that 
information. There are quite a few of 
them. Does the Senator have that in- 
formation? 

Mr. NELSON. One of the staff mem- 
bers went to find out. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I believe there are 
quite a few around the country, as shown 
by articles from daily newspapers which 
were placed into the Recorp, which have 
been doing a fine job covering the war on 
poverty program to see how it is operat- 
ing. But I do not have those figures. 

Let me make one last plea to Senators 
who are present. Any time a program 
of this magnitude and depth is created 
and started, it is bound to run into prob- 
lems. That cannot be helped. Any 
big, nationwide program, I say with all 
deference, must involve overlapping be- 
tween Federal departments and State 
governments. This particular war on 
poverty has run into more problems 
than any well-principled program should 
have. It has happened because, sud- 
denly, masses of people have been in- 
fected with the fever of trying to do 
something which will be helpful so far as 
the poverty program is concerned, and 
which will be funded by the Federal 
Government. 

There is nothing wrong with voluntary 
organizations using maximum efforts, in 
their own way and with their own funds, 
to try to help the poverty stricken. One 
of the great things in this country is the 
voluntary organizations that try to do 
this very thing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I merely point out 
what is happening in many places 
through the instrumentality of sup- 
posedly aiding the poor under the eco- 
nomic opportunity program. 

In Ohio a person who labeled himself 
as an expert, previously connected with 
the AFL-CIO, but now separated from 
that organization, conceived the idea of 
going into county after county, advising 
supposed civic leaders to establish a com- 
munity activity in the war against pov- 
erty. He drew up the plan. He told the 
leaders how they should organize. In 
one instance he stated that the objective 
was to give advice to the housewife on 
how she should shop. They were told 
that if she followed the advice, financial 
savings would be achieved. He set up 
the plan and organized the community 
agency. In each instance his bill was 
from $4,000 to $6,000. 

Those applications are pending in the 
Economic Opportunity Office. Iam glad 
to say that thus far they have not been 
granted. However, I give this informa- 
tion because it clearly describes the dan- 
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ger of allowing programs to go on with- 
out being checked. A man has been 
going from county to county, submitting 
the same prospectus, and in each in- 
stance including his bill of about $4,000 
to $5,000, to be paid by the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This is exactly on 
point and exactly the position which I 
have been trying to outline with my 
amendment, and I am sincerely grateful 
to the Senator from Ohio for adding 
this information to the Recorp. Not only 
is this going on in Ohio, but there have 
also been many instances in which the 
National Farmers Union has been active 
in creating community action programs 
and operating them. It has been said 
by many people, including members of 
the National Farmers Union themselves, 
that this provision was largely designed 
for political purposes, and not for the 
purpose of really getting down to the 
poor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Complaints came to 
me on the Ohio programs, pointing out 
that vacant buildings were to be used 
at extravagant rentals, completely un- 
justified by their capital value. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That reminds me 
of the women’s Job Corps camp in Florida 
which rented a hotel for 18 months at 
$250,000, when the market value of that 
hotel was $150,000 to $200,000. 

This is the kind of thing which creates 
so many difficult problems. That is why 
we have been trying to give some control 
to the Governors who know what the 
situation is in each of the States, and 
are better able to determine whether the 
local group sponsoring the program is 
a responsible and legitimate group, or 
whether it is not. 

I am also reminded of the point where 
I yielded to the Senator from Ohio, when 
I was talking about voluntary associa- 
tions doing such a fabulous job. 

I have often thought that if we could 
put together their energies and the fund- 
ing which they are able to get, and oper- 
ate on as a joint group, they would quite 
possibly, be able to do far more than we 
shall ever accomplish under a federally 
directed program. Each one of the vol- 
untary associations is doing this with 
funds which have been contributed to 
it and which it has to account for regu- 
larly. This is being done on gifts and 
bequests. But the Democrats and the 
administration would rather have a Gov- 
ernment-dominated program paid for 
by Federal funds. 

Actually, it is nothing but taxpayers’ 
funds. We have a duty as responsible 
lawmakers to determine that this money, 
when it is spent, will be spent on proper 
causes and on something which is for 
the good of everyone. It does not seem 
to me that the examples which have been 
cited over and over again in the last 
2% days as to the inequities of this pro- 
gram will present any great shining pic- 
ture of the program supposedly designed 
for the good of the people. 

Let me say this to the distinguished 
Senator now in charge of the bill, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
although this, I am sure, is not going to 
be met with approval from him because 
the Senator from Texas was a leading 
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spirit in getting the Governor's veto elim- 
inated entirely. With all due defer- 
ence to his feelings and his principles, 
any time he proposes to triple or quad- 
ruple an expenditure on a program which 
is only beginning, and from which the 
bugs have not yet been eliminated, he 
had better have some controls or there 
will be scandals with which those that 
have previously occurred will not even 
begin to compare. 

I say further to the Senator from 
Texas that unless we provide the oppor- 
tunity for Governors to exercise responsi- 
ble control over voluntary organizations 
within their own States, there will not 
only be scandals, but also chaos in ad- 
ministering the program. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I point out that the pending amend- 
ment would strike out the use of private 
organizations if the Governor so chose. 
It would give him veto power over pri- 
vate organizations. That is exactly 
why the Governor’s exercise of this 
veto is so much a detriment to the pro- 
gram. 

In Montana, Governor Babcock vetoed 
a program because the Farmers Union 
was one of the sponsors. He stated that 
he did not believe private organizations 
should spend Federal funds for the bene- 
fit of the poor in a community. We 
have had other States besides Montana 
where Governors have vetoed programs 
because some private organization par- 
ticipated. The purpose of the whole 
poverty program is private and public 
agencies interested in employment of the 
unemployed. In other words, to make 
this a true war on poverty. 

The Senator from Colorado wholly 
overlooks the fact that section 209(c) 
which was the law last year and is in 
the law now, reads as follows: 

(c) No private institution or organization 
shall be eligible for participation under this 
part unless it (1) is itself an institution or 
organization which has, prior to its consider- 
ation for such participation, had a concern 
with problems of poverty— 


This means that we cannot form a new 
organization and say, “I am interested 
in poverty. I am going to get it orga- 
nized.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. They have already 
been doing that. They have been get- 
ting the money. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Continuing to 
read from section 209(c): 
or (2) is sponsored by one or more such in- 
stitutions or organizations or by a public 
agency, or (3) is an institution of higher edu- 
cation (as defined by section 401(f) of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963). 


The House has added this provision, 
— the Senate committee left in the 


When the Director receives an application 
from a private nonprofit agency for a com- 
munity action program to be carried on in a 
community in which there is a community 
action agency carrying on a number of com- 
ponent programs— 


In other words, he shall notify the 
others, so that there will be no conflict. 
Thus, there is plenty of protection, and 
there are plenty of safeguards in the bill. 
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The pending amendment is only an- 
other effort to cripple the three-part 
amendment which we brought out in 
committee. 

I point out that as the Governor's veto 
power was limited in these three instances 
only, we of the majority on the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee volun- 
tarily accepted the amendment from the 
other side of the aisle to include the 
Hatch Act in the poverty program. This 
had not been done before. We wished to 
take it out of politics; and the Hatch Act 
was therefore written into the poverty 
program. We also wrote in provisions 
for continuing consultations with the 
proper State agencies. We voluntarily 
included these amendments to take the 
program out of politics. 

If, now, we reinstate the Governor's 
veto, after including the Hatch Act in 
the program, we shall be putting politics 
back in the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Texas, if he will respond. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. I had intended to sup- 
port the amendment, but the Senator 
from Texas speaks of crippling the pro- 
gram. Could he tell us how many times 
the power of veto by a Governor has been 
exercised since the program has been 
operative? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I know person- 
ally of only four times, but I have heard 
from many States innumerable examples 
of the threat to veto. By holding this 
threat over the people, we would do great 
damage, such as making them reduce 
their wages, or stripping from the peo- 
ple the right of a local person to be a 
director, and would put the program into 
the hands of the Governor. It would 
mean great damage to have the veto by 
the Governor, who could use the threat 
adroitly in regard to the 30-day provi- 
sion, until the program would be stripped 
and emasculated. 

Someone telephoned me last night to 
say, “They have approved our project 
but we have only 30 days to work until 
school is over.” 

Mr. MILLER. Might it not be that 
the threat to veto has had a salutary 
influence on some programs? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have received 
a great deal of correspondence that said 
this helped the program. I get letters 
both ways. I have also received many 
more letters of complaint on the damage 
that has been done to county, city, or 
area program by the threat of the Gov- 
ernor’s veto and by the 30-day provision. 

However, there are only four instances 
of which I know in which the veto power 
has been used. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. How many programs 
have been approved? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I do not know 
how many have actually been vetoed, but 
the power has been used in hundreds of 
instances. 

The power is used to strip down the 
programs and actually to abolish them, 
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Mr. MILLER. Out of how many pro- 
grams? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I do not know. 

Mr. MILLER. There have been sev- 
eral thousand programs. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes, There are 
hundreds that I know of that were 
stripped down and cut down by the threat 
of the veto in many different States. 

Mr. MILLER. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Texas that my own Governor, to 
the best of my knowledge, has not vetoed 
a program. To the best of my knowledge 
he has not threatened to veto a program 
for the purpose of emasculating or 
crippling it, or doing anything except to 
make it a workable program. I can- 
not speak for any other State. Speak- 
ing for my own State—and I am now 
referring to a Democratic Governor of 
my State—I have every confidence that 
he is not using the veto power to cripple 
the program. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that there have been 
intimations from his side of the aisle 
that I oppose the idea of the use of 
the veto power merely because the Gov- 
ernor of my own State has vetoed a pro- 
gram. If it were only in the Heartland 
State that it was used, and all the other 
49 States were right, I would not be 
arguing here. This is not a State issue. 
It is a national issue. It is an issue for 
the 50 States. It is an issue as to 
whether there will be one overall pro- 
gram or a program fragmented into 50 
units. It will not work if it is frag- 
mented into 50 units. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to add a final 
statement. It seems to me that if the 
Governor of a State is using his veto 
power or his threat to emasculate a pro- 
gram which is a good program, the peo- 
ple of the State will probably turn him 
out of office at the next election. I 
would suppose that the power of the 
people to veto what the Governor has 
threatened to do would serve as a very 
salutary influence over an abuse of such 
power. 

I am not saying that there have not 
been abuses. I am not saying, either, 
that the veto might not in certain cases 
be used to cut down a program, over 
which there could have been a difference 
of opinion as to its merits. However, 
speaking from the standpoint of my own 
State, I cannot understand that the 
threat of a veto has caused any diffi- 
culty. If it has caused the threat of a 
veto, which in turn has emasculated a 
good program, I should think that the 
people of the State would retaliate at 
the next election. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
heard the Senator from Texas read cer- 
tain portions of the act, but I must say 
that I did not get the reference to those 
portions. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. They are 
printed at page 38 of the report, in the 
third and fourth paragraphs. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I see. I thank the 
Senator. The Senator is aware, as I am, 
that it is possible for any group to form 
a nonprofit corporation for the an- 
nounced purpose of treating with a pro- 
gram that the bill treats with. That is 
what they have done in order to comply 
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with subsection (c) (1). What the Sena- 
tor has read is actually a part of the 
law, but it has not solved the problem. 

The problem is, as the Senator knows 
as well as I do, that a group of idealistic 
citizens can form a corporation and sud- 
denly start working on a particular 
project with Federal funds, which may 
be wholly unrealistic so far as the State 
effort is concerned. 

I cite the typical example of Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. That is an absolute exam- 
ple. The other side had to get up an 
organization called REPLY, whose 
purpose was to return every penny left 
in the Ypsilanti township program. 
They called themselves REPLY. That 
is a pretty good name. What they were 
saying was, “We did not want it. We 
did not ask for it. A group of people 
came in and forced it on us. We are 
doing fine. We are a high income 
county. Please put the money where 
it is needed. Put it down in Texas, if 
it is needed down there, or put it in 
Harlem, if it is needed there.” I am 
sure it is needed there. They said, “Do 
not put it in Ypsilanti County.” 
Nothing could be fairer. 

If these situations are brought to the 
attention of a Governor, he has an op- 
portunity to say, Either get in line or 
I will veto it.” It is this threat of the 
veto that is some kind of red flag so far 
as the Senator from Texas is concerned. 

The Senator from Texas has stated 
that the threat of the veto has crippled 
some programs. I do not know how 
many programs he has referred to. Per- 
haps he can give me some enlightenment 
on it. Does the Senator have any infor- 
mation on that point? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have already 
answered the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa. It ran into the hundreds, I said. 
I do not have the exact figures. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It has crippled the 
program? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Certainly it has. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I suppose the crip- 
pling of the program is the basis for the 
argument that the amount of money 
has been cut down. I get a little nervy— 
I believe that is the correct expression— 
when someone talks about crippling a 
program simply because an amendment 
is offered. I will say once again—then I 
shall be quiet and we can vote on the 
amendment—if there ever was a specific 
issue which needs to be controlled, this 
is it; namely, a community action pro- 
gram sponsored and developed by a local, 
nongovernmental unit, which is un- 
coordinated with the State effort. Sud- 
denly a group is set up, and the wrong 
people get into it, and it is used for polit- 
ical purposes, or whatever it may be. 

Some way or other we must have some 
governmental control. By adopting the 
amendment is one way in which we can 
do it, by giving the Governor a right to 
veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] to the Committee 
amendment. The yeas and nays have 


been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Iwithhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGEE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Michigan 
Mr. McNamara], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILL1AMs] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is 
necessarily absent because of death in 
the family. 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote yea,“ 
and the Senator from Michigan would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 49, as follows: 


No. 228 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 

Allott Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bennett Hill Robertson 

Holland Russell, S. C. 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Cotton Kuchel Simpson 
Dirksen Lausche Smith 
Dominick McClellan Stennis 
Eastland Miller Talmadge 
Ellender Morton Thurmond 
Ervin Mundt Tower 
Pannin Murphy Williams, Del. 
Fong Pearson Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—49 
Aiken Harris Monroney 
Anderson Hart Montoya 
Bartlett Hartke Morse 
Bass Hayden Moss 
Bayh Inouye Muskie 
Bible Jackson Nelson 
Brewster Javits . Neuberger 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Case Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Church Long, La. Ribicoff 
Cooper Magnuson Symington 
Dodd Mansfield Tydings 
Douglas McGovern Yarborough 
Fulbright McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Gore Metcalf 
Gruening Mondale 
NOT VOTING—9 

Clark McGee Smathers 
Curtis McNamara Sparkman 
McCarthy Randoiph Williams, N.J. 


r 
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So Mr. Dominick’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York withdraw his 
request for a quorum call? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request. 


NORA ISABELLA SAMUELLI 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 618) for the relief of Nora Isa- 
bella Samuelli, which were on page 1, 
lines 5 and 6, strike out “$55,000 as a 
gratuity for the sacrifices” and insert 
“$38,114.90 for loss of compensation”, 
and on page 2, line 15, after 2251, et 
seq.)” insert “: Provided, That, she 
— the required employee contribu- 
tion“. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 3, 1965, the House passed S. 618 
with substantial amendments. 

I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and request 
a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. RUSSELL of South 
Carolina) appointed Mr. Dopp, Mr. Ken- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, and Mr. JAVITS 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8283) to expand the 
war on poverty and enhance the effec- 
tiveness of programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendments Nos. 396, 397, 398, 
399, 400, and 401, and ask that they be 
considered en bloc. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE OF MARK TRICE IN THE 
SENATE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, today 
marks the 45th anniversary of a dis- 
tinguished attaché of the U.S. Senate. I 
believe it is timely that we make a few 
remarks on this occasion. May I ask 
the Senator from Vermont to yield to the 
distinguished lady from Maine? 

Mr. PROUTY. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont for giving me this 
opportunity to speak. 

Mr. President, this is Mark Trice Day 
in the U.S. Senate, and I am delighted 
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to join my colleagues in the Senate in 
paying the richly deserved tribute to him 
on this 45th anniversary of his affiliation 
with the U.S. Senate. For 45 years he 
has given outstanding and distinguished 
service to the U.S. Senate. 

No one has been conducting Senate 
business that long except our President 
pro tempore of the Senate, the senior 
Senator from Arizona. And one of the 
most remarkable facets of this brilliant 
record of Mark Trice is that it has been 
achieved at such a relatively young age. 
I do not know what his age is, but, from 
his youthful appearance, it seems to me 
that Mark Trice must have been born in 
this Senate Chamber to have been with 
the Senate for 45 years. 

He does so many things to facilitate 
and expedite the work of the Senate and 
he is such an indispensable executive on 
the minority side that it would be futile 
to try to list all of his indispensable ac- 
tivities. About the best way that I can 
summarize his role is to say that he is to 
the Republican side of the Senate what 
John McGraw was to the New York 
Giants, or Miller Huggins, Joe McCarthy, 
and Casey Stengel to the New York 
Yankees, or Knute Rockne to the Irish 
of Notre Dame, and Bud Wilkinson to 
the Sooners of Oklahoma. 

For while they were not the players of 
these teams on the baseball diamond and 
the football gridiron, they were the 
brains of the teams and they devised the 
plays and the strategy. In equal man- 
ner, while Mark Trice has not been a 
Senator from the standpoint of actually 
casting votes, engaging in debate, or 
making motions and offering amend- 
ments, he has been the manager and 
coach on the Senate Republican side- 
line and in the Senate Republican dug- 
out masterminding the Republican team 
that he fielded in the Senate. 

Among the many fine things that he 
has done for me and which I shall never 
forget has been his constant vigilance 
to help me prevent missing rollcall votes. 
Without him I could not have accom- 
plished the string of nearly 2,100 con- 
secutive votes. 

We all—regardless of political party— 
on both sides of the aisle—wish him well 
today—and another 45 years as the 
coach and manager of the Republican 
team in the Senate. 

In closing, Mr. President, I should like 
to observe that the recognition and 
praise that mean the most to any one 
of us is that which come from our own 
family—particularly our children. It is 
in this spirit that I would like to read the 
letter of Mark's daughter, Linda: 

VENICE, ITALY, 
August 13. 

Dran Dappy: I know that August 19 is a 
big day in your life, for it will be then that 
you will have served for 45 years in the 
Senate. This is a most impressive service 
record for anyone, but it means so much to 
me that my father has accomplished this. 
I have heard it said that you would do any- 
thing for anyone—you have been faithful 
to your work and you have always strived 
to be a friend to everyone on the Hill. 

More important, to me at least, is the fact 
that you have set a wonderful example for 
me to follow. I only hope that I will be able 
to do this and that I will never do anything 
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to harm you and, more important, your 
name. 

I am so sorry that I won't be there on the 
19th, for I remember your last party very 
well. I was so proud of you that day as I 
stood beside you, and I will be even more 
proud of you this year. 

In fact, I am extremely proud to have you 
as my father. 

Love always, 
LINDA. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have often been 
curious about the name of Mark Trice, 
just as I was curious about the name of 
Mark Twain. Mark Twain used to be a 
deckhand on a barge or steamboat on 
the Mississippi River. His real name 
was Samuel Langhorne Clemens. The 
deckhand had to sit out in front, be- 
cause the sandbars formed so quickly 
that he had to use a sounding line and 
then shout up to the pilothouse: “Mark 
1; mark 2; mark 3.” But instead of say- 
ing, “Mark 2,” he said, “Mark twain,” 
and soon he was known as Mark Twain, 
and that became his pseudonym as he 
wrote many durable books. 

It is not generally known but I believe 
Mark Trice was once a deckhand on a 
Potomac River steamer. He used to call 
out to the pilot, “Mark 1; mark 2”; and 
then he would say, “Mark trice.” I 
think that is the way the name stuck, 
because he has been Mark Trice ever 
since that time. 

It is rather interesting to recall that 
when Mark Trice came with the Senate 
it was the year when the peace confer- 
ence at The Hague was trying to get 
Holland to surrender the Kaiser, so that 
he could be tried. 

It was about the year when the 18th 
amendment became effective. One dis- 
tinguished Member of the Senate is still 
trying to make it effective so far as cer- 
tain areas of the Capitol and Senate 
Office Buildings are concerned. I shall 
not mention his name, but I think every- 
body knows it. 

It was the year when there was a 
testimonial for William Jennings Bryan 
in New York. It was his 60th birthday 
anniversary. On that occasion, William 
Jennings Bryan said, “The liquor issue 
is as dead as slavery.” In the light of 
hindsight, he was wrong on both counts, 
because the 18th amendment was re- 
pealed; and it was not until recently that 
the voting rights bill was approved. 

When Mark Trice came to the Senate 
45 years ago, it was the age of moon- 
shine; now we think of moonshots. 

People were thinking of homebrew; 
now they think of a baseball player 
named Killebrew. 

In those days, we knew the name 
Pussyfoot Johnson; now, quoting the 
television, it is Sugarfoot. 

In those days, we talked about speak- 
easies ; today, we talk about easy speeches 
on the Senate floor. 

Many other things happened 45 years 
ago. Woodrow Wilson fired Lansing as 
Secretary of State. The railroads were 
returned to private ownership, under a 
heavy load of debt. 
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It was the year in which Jack Dempsey 
was indicted for dodging the draft. It 
was the year when eight Chicago White 
Sox players were indicted for throwing 
the World Series to the Cincinnati Reds. 

Also, I believe it was about the time 
when the KKK went into action. It has 
taken us 45 years to catch up, and for the 
first time we are having a Federal in- 
vestigation of that group. Incidentally, 
in that time the market for pillow slips 
and sheets has dropped sharply. 

It was about the time when Harding 
and Coolidge were licking Cox and 
Franklin Roosevelt. The Nation’s popu- 
lation was only 105 million; yet Harding 
and Coolidge won the election by 9 mil- 
lion votes. So when we consider the dis- 
parity of the vote in the 1964 election, 
really, in the light of hindsight, it was 
not quite so bad. 

It was the year when Theda Bara, for 
the first time, made popular the charac- 
terizations of the vamp“ on the screen. 
Today, Washington and the woods are 
full of them. 

It is rather interesting to talk about 
the Senate, because at that time Oscar 
Underwood, Cotton Ed Smith, and Tom 
Heflin were here. So were Joe Robinson, 
of Arkansas, and Hiram Johnson, of 
California. 

Charles Curtis of Kansas was here; 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia and William 
Edgar Borah of Idaho were here; as was 
Jim Watson of Indiana, and Arthur 
Capper of Kansas, Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts, and old Knute Nelson of 
Minnesota, whom I knew; Frank Kellogg, 
who later became Secretary of State; Pat 
Harrison; Tom Walsh, the great inquisi- 
tor from the State of Montana, who in- 
vestigated the Teapot Dome scandal. 
George Norris was here, and I believe 
our friend from New Hampshire, George 
Moses, who once characterized a good 
many people around here as the “sons 
of the wild jackass.” 

So Mark has been here a long time. 
To this list I could add the name of 
Robert M. La Follette, whose portrait 
graces the wall in the reception room; 
Reed Smoot, of Utah; Carter Glass, of 
Virginia; Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania; 
James Wadsworth, of New York, who, 
after being defeated for the Senate, went 
to the House as a Member of that body. 
Claude Swanson, of Virginia, was here. 
Claude Swanson later became Secretary 
of the Navy. 

So Mark Trice has seen them come 
and go. 

I shall now let Senators in on a little 
secret. Mark, I want you to listen to this. 
I am telling them a secret now. Mark is 
in the process of writing a number of 
books. The first one is going to be a 
dandy. Its title is going to be, “Senators 
Who Have Known Me.” His second book 
is going to be even better. The title is 
going to be “The Stuff You Hear.” 

His third book is going to be “From 
Harding to Hubert.” 

I believe that we ought to salute Mark 
Trice for 45 years of service to the Senate 
of the United States. What an amazing 
record. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join in the commendatory remarks made 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine IMrs. SmirH] and the distin- 
guished minority leader, the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] on 
what they have had to say about the 
secretary for the minority. 

I have not known Mark Trice very 
long—only 13 years. I have always 
found him to be impartial and just in 
his dealings, and aware of the interest 
of those whom he has served so effi- 
ciently, so capably, and so well down 
through his period of service in this 


body. 

As I listened to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, a great deal of history went 
through my mind. I was taken back to 
the days of my early manhood. When 
I think of what has happened during the 
course of my lifetime in the United 
States, I have to pause and think of what 
has happened in this Chamber in 45 
years. 

I feel quite certain that, except for the 
institutionalized aspects, it is quite dif- 
ferent today from what it was in the 
early twenties. I wish to join in all these 
kind and gracious remarks toward Mark 
Trice. They are well merited. As a 
public official and a public servant, he 
has done his job efficiently and well, with 
extreme courtesy and impartiality. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I join in congratulating Mark Trice on 
his 45 years of service in the Senate. 

The distinguished minority leader has 
spoken to us about some of the events 
45 years ago. It does not take us 45 
years to catch up on what is going on 
in the Senate today because Mark Trice 
keeps us informed. He keeps track of 
the issues and tells us what they are and 
does it in a very courteous and gentle 
way. He makes us feel our responsibility 
and keeps us on the job. 

Mark should rightly be congratulated. 
He helps us all. He helps the minority. 
He helps the entire Senate. 

I hope that he will be here for a long 
time to come so that we can come back 
and see what he looks like and how he is 
helping our future colleagues. 

I congratulate you, Mark. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, although 
Mark Trice has been here a longer time 
than anyone except the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore [Mr. HAYDEN], he has 
a unique record, a record of which we 
can all take note. Although he is on the 
Senate floor every day, he has never had 
occasion to characterize anyone unkind- 
ly. He has never had occasion to dis- 
agree with anyone else on the floor. He 
has never had occasion to say anything 
which he would perhaps regret at some 
time. He has never had occasion to take 
anything out of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD which he wished he had not put in 
the Recor» in the first place. He has a 
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singularly unblemished record amongst 


us. 

His popularity is not due to that. His 
popularity and the warm friendship 
which we all hold for him, the regard in 
which he is held by all Senators, is due, 
I am sure, to his unfailing courtesy, his 
enduring patience, his kindness and 
thoughtfulness, his readiness to help all 
of us when we first arrive and do not 
know how much help we need, and to 
help us even more when we begin to find 
out how much help is available. 

For all these qualities, I am pleased to 
have the opportunity to join in marking 
the celebration of his 45th anniversary 
in the Senate. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I know 
that time is pressing, and that Mark 
Trice would be the last one to want every 
Senator to join in extended remarks. 
The only reason why I feel I am qualified 
to take 1 moment of our time is the fact 
that, while some of the younger Members 
of the Senate may not know it, though 
many other Senators may have more 
years and more seniority in this body, in 
one sense I claim to be the senior Sena- 
tor here, because I came to the Senate 
in 1925, 40 years ago, as a member of 
the staff of George H. Moses, of New 
Hampshire. 

I served here for 4 years as an attaché 
to the old Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee. In that capacity I had the 
privilege of the floor, and I well remem- 
ber those men who have been named here 
by Senators who have spoken so elo- 
quently this afternoon. 

Mark Trice had been here 5 years when 
I came 40 years ago. 

I believe that I can claim that I have 
known Mark longer, perhaps, than any 
other Senator, no matter how much 
seniority and importance other Senators 
may have. Mark is my friend, and I 
have never known a man whom I ad- 
mired more. He is a man whom I value 
warmly as a friend. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Vermont. I do not want 
to take an undue amount of time, but I 
could not let this opportunity pass with- 
out joining other Members of the Sen- 
ate who are expressing their friendship, 
gratitude, and admiration to Mark Trice 
for the services he has rendered the Sen- 
ate and for the kind of man he is. 

I have known Mark for a little longer 
than 21 years. In many ways he is a 
sort of father confessor, from a political 
standpoint, to most of us, and in that 
field he has never failed. His well of ex- 
perience and the sagacity of his advice 
on all manner of subjects involving the 
Senate and situations in the Senate are 
among the most valuable attributes that 
he has and the most valuable assets that 
we have. 

If we had the time to go into Mark’s 
background and fully exposed the self- 
help which he has used since his early 
youth, we would learn that Mark is in- 
deed a self-made man in every sense of 
the word. He has a personal integrity 
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of fitness and a code of conduct which 
could be emulated by every young man, 
and every older man, too. 

All the encomiums we can heap on 
Mark are well deserved. In appreciation 
of his services to the Senate we can be 
thankful, indeed. If young people, not 
only those who work in the Senate, but 
all over the country, will take a leaf from 
Mark’s book and emulate him in his con- 
duct and his successes, they will have no 
trouble in making their way in this world 
under our self-responsible system. The 
Senate is to be congratulated for having 
had the services of Mark. 

Mr, PROUTY. I yield to my colleague 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
take exception to one observation in 
which it was said that Mark Trice, dur- 
ing his term of office in the Senate, has 
never had occasion to characterize 
Members of the Senate or criticize them 
or speak unkindly in any way. I say 
he has had plenty of occasion to do all 
these things, but he has never done it. 
That is why we like him so well. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether 45 years ago there was a 
child labor law in the District of Colum- 
bia which applied to employment in the 
Congress, but if there was, I rather fear 
the U.S. Senate may have broken the 
law, for there is a great deal to be said 
for the point of view of our able friend 
the lady from Maine in describing the 
vigorous and youthful appearance of our 
dear friend. Here is a young man who 
does not look 45 years of age; and to 
know that on this noble day Mark Trice 
passes this imposing milestone, in con- 
cluding 45 years of honorable and de- 
voted service to this country here in this 
Senate Chamber is a thrilling thing for 
all of us over here on the Republican 
side, but, I feel assured, for my colleagues 
on the other side. It is a proud thing 
to know that one of the unsung heroes 
of American Government has ever been 
so faithful and so dedicated. We look 
forward to many more years of public 
service on his part. 

The distinguished majority leader 
commented a few moments ago on the 
great impartiality of our able friend, the 
secretary to the minority. That is true, 
but I have a constructive amendment. 
He does have a magnificent impartiality, 
tinged, nevertheless, with a proud par- 
tiality toward the Republican Party, 
which he has served so valiantly for so 
long. 

So for this friend—and you have a 
hundred of them in this Chamber, 
Mark—I want to say that Mrs. Kuchel, 
like many other wives of Senators, is 
coming here later this afternoon to pay 
our respects to you and your wife. We 
look forward to shaking your hand and 
wishing you Godspeed for many years in 
the future. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I can- 
not add anything to what has been said 
by my colleagues about Mark Trice, but 
I want to associate myself with their 
remarks and, as the Senator from Iowa 
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[Mr. HICKENLOOPER] said, congratulate 
the U.S. Senate for having had the priv- 
ilege of his services for many years. 
Mark Trice is truly a symbol of a dedi- 
cated public servant whose dedication 
and service should serve as a model for 
the youth of our land. 

Personally, I am indebted to Mark for 
the services he has rendered to me over 
many years and the kind way in which 
he has done it. I shall always be in- 
debted to him. I wish him many more 
years of service in this body. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Mark Trice as a man, as a 
friend, and as a public servant for whom 
we have great respect. 

Our opinion of Mark can best be 
summed up by saying he is the kind of 
public servant we would all like to be. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I cannot 
add anything to what has been said, 
especially to what the Senator from 
Delaware has just said. Mark is a won- 
derful guy. I value him as a friend and 
as an adviser. He has been of invalu- 
able service to all of us as individuals 
and to the Senate. One thing I do not 
charge to him is the reduced estate of 
the Republican Party which has taken 
place during his tenure. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which have been made by my colleagues, 
and pay my respects to Mark Trice. 
From the standpoint of a freshman Sen- 
ator, I can assure him that the help he 
has given me and his consideration, 
kindness, and help which he has extend- 
ed to the new Members, I shall always re- 
member. 

Beyond that, I can remember coming 
to Washington in 1953, when I was 
charged with the arrangements relating 
to the Eisenhower inauguration, at 
which time the Republican Party was the 
majority party. The assistance that 
Mark gave me on that occasion I shall 
also remember, and always be thankful 
for. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I know 
the Senate will not mind being detained 
on so significant an event. I, too, rise 
on the occasion of the 45th anniversary 
of the services of Mark Trice to testify 
to his impartiality and the fact that he 
has never attempted to make any moral 
or idealogical judgments. He is as pure 
a servant of Senators as any Senator 
could be. I cherish his services and 
share great pride in the very construc- 
tive way in which he has served the 
Senate. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
understand that today is the 45th an- 
niversary of the service of the capable 
secretary to the minority, Mark Trice. I 
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have had the pleasure of knowing Mark 
Trice over the span of the past 11 years, 
but only this year on the Republican side. 

However, I am pleased to state that 
Mark Trice is one of the finest men I 
have ever had the privilege and pleasure 
of knowing. He is a man of integrity, 
intelligence, and initiative. He is a man 
full of energy, and he is always courte- 
ous and accommodating. 

The Republicans are very fortunate— 
and I believe the Senate and our Gov- 
ernment are very fortunate—to have 
such an able, fine representative as Mark 
Trice in the position he occupies. Mark 
Trice has the ability and character to 
fill even bigger shoes and a bigger posi- 
tion. I predict that some day he will. 

I am pleased at this time to commend 
him for the outstanding job that he has 
done. I wish to express to him my ap- 
preciation for the personal courtesies 
that he has rendered to me and for his 
always accommodating disposition to the 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I want 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the secretary of the minority, Mark 
Trice. This marks his 45th year in the 
service of the U.S. Senate. He has seen 
most of the Senators of past years come 
to the floor and go. During this entire 
period his cheerfulness, knowledge, skill 
and cooperation have been extended to 
every Member with whom he has had 
contact. 

I want to express my own congratula- 
tions to him for this long period of pub- 
lic service, but particularly do I want to 
express my deep and sincere thanks for 
the thousand and one small ways in 
which he has been of help to me person- 
ally. Without his all encompassing 
knowledge of the Senate, its history, and 
I may say, its rules, life would be more 
difficult—particularly for the new Sen- 
ators who arrive in this body. 

May I again congratulate him—as well 
as his lovely wife Margaret—and wish 
him many more happy years in the serv- 
ice of the Senate. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it is with 
pride that I add my congratulations to 
our most eminent secretary, Mark Trice, 
to whom we are paying tribute today. 

As a freshman Senator I am particu- 
larly grateful for the counseling that 
has been so graciously forthcoming from 
a man of such great knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

The achievements of our party and the 
U.S. Senate have been greater as a re- 
sult of his dedicated services. 

The atmosphere of the Senate Cham- 
ber is a more pleasant one because of 
his friendly personality. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, unself- 
ish, loyal, and devoted service to the Sen- 
ate as an institution has been the hall- 
mark of Mark Trice for 45 years. 

Many a Senator’s career has been 
made more meaningful and more effec- 
tive by reason of Mr. Trice’s constant 
vigilance and solicitude. This Senator 
has often been the recipient of helpful 
and wise suggestions from him. 

His vast storehouse of workable knowl- 
edge has always been held available to 
those who asked for its benefits. 
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His devotion to his family is well 
known. His wife and his daughter as 
well as his mother have been a part and 
parcel of his career here—well adapting 
themselves to the demands made by the 
rigorous and unpredictable time sched- 
ules. 

For their cooperation and contribution 
to his success as an outstanding public 
servant and official, they too are desery- 
ing of recognition. 

It is with deep appreciation and sincere 
gratitude that I add my plaudits and 
congratulations to Mark Trice, to those 
of my colleagues. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I de- 
light in joining my colleagues of the 
minority in paying tribute to a fine 
gentleman, a selfless servant, and a man 
whose advice and assistance have been 
of immeasurable benefit to me in my 
short term in the U.S. Senate. 

Pierre Corneille, in his work “Surena,” 
speaks of a service beyond all recom- 
pense.” That is the type of service I 
have found the secretary to the minority 
always willing and able to render in a 
cheerful and enthusiastic manner. His 
ready hand has eased me over many 
hurdles in the Senate and smoothed the 
path before me. 

Mark Trice, whose 45 years on Capitol 
Hill we honor today, came to Washing- 
ton as a page at the age of 12. The ex- 
cellence of his service and the perfection 
of its execution earned him an appoint- 
ment as secretary to Senate Sergeant 
at Arms in 1919. He held that post for 
a decade. 

Back in the tender days when Republi- 
cans were the majority in Congress, 
Mark Trice was elected secretary to that 
majority and served through that 80th 
Congress, after which, through the ac- 
tions of the electorate, he remained on 
as secretary, but this time as the minor- 
ity secretary to the 8ist and 82d Con- 
gresses. 

After service from 1953 to 1955 as 
Secretary of the Senate, he was reelected 
secretary of the minority and has held 
that post with distinction, honor, dedi- 
cation, and zeal. 

No vocal tribute could adequately ex- 
plain my high regard for the secretary 
of the minority. May I say, as he nears 
the apogee of a half century of service 
to the U.S. Senate, that his has truly 
been service “beyond all recompense.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to associate myself with the 
statements of solicitude and commenda- 
tion being made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today in tribute to a great Ameri- 
can—Mark Trice. Mrs. Mundt and I are 
proud to consider Margaret and Mark 
Trice among our close personal friends 
and they are, indeed, a real addition to 
the Senate family. 

Mark serves as every Republican's 
“Man Friday” here in the U.S. Senate. 
He is the first to greet newcomers when 
they enter the Senate and he is with 
them at the graveside when time or un- 
happy incident or accident brings them 
to the final rolleall. Of more impor- 
tance, he is a trusted adviser, a walking 
encyclopedia of information, an archi- 
vist who keeps us consistent in our vot- 
ing patterns through the years, an able 
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political tactician and a wise counselor 
in affairs of state or in the tactics of our 
political wars. 

To have served 45 years in the Senate 
in one capacity or another at his early 
age portends that before he finally re- 
tires he will have established a new all- 
time high record of continuous service in 
this august body. I join my colleagues 
in the hope that he will enjoy another 
three decades of service and thereby es- 
tablish a record of 75 years in the Senate. 
After that, even his stern taskmasters 
and supervisors in the Senate should 
concede that he is entitled to a peaceful 
and carefree retirement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 5401) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to strengthen and 
improve the national transportation sys- 
tem, and for other purposes. 

The letter also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8639) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8283) to expand the war 
on poverty and enhance the effectiveness 
of programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the distinguished 
majority leader about the program for 
the remainder of the day and also to- 
morrow, and to inquire whether or not 
there could be an arrangement made this 
afternoon with reference to the pending 


bill. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
first let me try this one. 


I ask unanimous consent that there 
be an hour on each amendment to be 
considered in relation to the bill, and 
that the time be equally divided between 
the proposer of the amendment and the 
Senator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator add a little time on the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, And with 1 hour 
on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. That would be all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I discussed this 
matter with the majority leader a short 
time ago. I am not going to object, but 
I wish to make it clear that many Sen- 
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ators offering amendments should be per- 
mitted to have quorum calls, or live 
quorum calls, without the time being 
charged to either side. 

Mr. PASTORE. We do not want that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let it go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so only in 
order to give the leadership an oppor- 
tunity to arrive at an arrangement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the unanimous-consent request is agreed 
to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized, but 
before the Senator proceeds, the Chair 
would like to remind the Senate that 
before this very pleasant exercise began, 
there was pending before the Senate a 
unanimous-consent request which was 
not resolved. This was the request of 
the Senator from Vermont that his six 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none, and the unan- 
imous-consent request is agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I offer 
the six amendments and ask that they be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
state the amendments. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendments will be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

The amendments offered by Mr. 
Provuty are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 396 

On page 16, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY AND OTHER 
AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 9. Effective July 1, 1965, part C of 
title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 is amended as follows: 

“(1) By striking out ‘Director’ in the first 
sentence of section 122(a) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter in this part referred to as the 
Commissioner“) and, by striking out ‘Direc- 
tor’ wherever that word appears in the other 
provisions of such part C and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘Commissioner’; 

“(2) By amending that part of section 121 
that follows the section designation to read 
as follows: ‘The purpose of this part is to 
stimulate and promote the part-time em- 
ployment of students, particularly students 
from low-income families, in institutions of 
higher education who are in need of the 
earnings from such employment to pursue 
courses of study at such institutions.’; and 
renumber subsequent sections accordingly; 

“(8) By redesignating clauses (2), (3), 
and (4), of paragraph (c) of section 124 as 
clauses (1), (2), and (3), and by striking out 
so much of such paragraph as precedes such 
redesignated clauses and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘(c) provide that in 
the selection of students for employment 
under such work-study program preference 
shall be given to students from low-income 
families and that employment under such 
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work-study program shall be furnished only 
to a student who’; and 

“(4) By striking out ‘June 30, 1966,’ in 
paragraph (f) of section 124 and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1967.” 

AMENDMENT No. 397 

On page 28, after line 15, insert the follow- 

ing: 
“TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 29. Title VI of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 


“ ‘Sec, 617. (a) All functions of the Direc- 
tor under part B of title I are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Labor. 

(b) So much of the personnel, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds em- 
ployed, held, used, available, or to be made 
available, in connection with functions 
transferred by subsection (a) as the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget shall deter- 
mine shall be transferred to the Department 
of Labor,” 

Renumber subsequent sections accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT NO, 398 
On page 28, after line 15, insert the follow- 


“TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 30. Title VI of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


“Sec. 617. (a) All functions of the Direc- 
tor under part B of title II are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

“*(b) So much of the personnel, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds em- 
ployed, held, used, available, or to be made 
available, in connection with functions trans- 
ferred by subsection (a) as the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget shall determine 
shall be transferred to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.’” 

Renumber subsequent sections accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT NO. 399 

On page 28, after line 15, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 29. Title VI of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“*TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 

"Sec, 617. (a) All functions of the Di- 
rector under part A of title III are hereby 
transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“*(b) So much of the personnel, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds em- 
ployed, held, used, available, or to be made 
available, in connection with functions 
transferred by subsection (a) as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine 
shall be transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture.“ 

Renumber subsequent sections accordingly. 

AMENDMENT NO. 400 

On page 28, after line 15, insert the fol- 

lowing: 
“TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 
“Sec. 29. Title VI of the Economic Oppor- 


tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


““TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
“Sec. 617. (a) All functions of the Direc- 

tor under title IV are hereby transferred to 
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the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration. 

“'(b) So much of the personnel, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds em- 
ployed, held, used, available, or to be made 
available, in connection with functions 
transferred by subsection (a) as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine 
shall be transferred to the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration.’” 


Renumber subsequent sections accordingly. 
AMENDMENT NO. 401 


On page 28, after line 15, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 

“Src. 29. (a) Section 501 and section 503 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
are each amended by striking out ‘Director’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare’. 

“(b) Section 502 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘Director is authorized to 
transfer funds appropriated or allocated to 
carry out the purposes of this title to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to enable him’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is authorized to utilize 
funds appropriated or allocated to carry out 
the purposes of this title’.” 

Renumber subsequent sections accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the hope of the leadership that action 
on the pending measure can be com- 
pleted today. We are prepared to stay 
with it until a reasonable time this eve- 
ning, and it is hoped that we shall be 
able to take up the military construction 
bill tomorrow. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8283) to expand the war 
on poverty and enhance the effectiveness 
of programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make clear to the majority leader, as 
to the limit of 1 hour for discussion on 
the bill, that actually it will require more 
time for discussion on the bill. I myself 
have not discussed it yet, but I believe 
we have an agreement that the request 
will be made for an extension of time 
on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If needed, yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senate will pay strict attention 
to the discussion by the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Proury] on the amend- 
ments. 

We are inclined, in the course of the 
hot debate we have had on one question, 
to overlook the fact that there are other 
provisions of the bill which are critically 
important. The Senator from Vermont 
has a creative and constructive series of 
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amendments to which I hope the Senate 
will give its most serious attention. 

I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
from Vermont that he soon ask for a 
quorum call, which will bring Senators 
into the Chamber so that they can hear 
some of the discussion. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguishea Senator 
from New York for his suggestions, and 
I will do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield himself? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

ORGANIZING FOR VICTORY OVER POVERTY 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of these amendments is simply to 
vest complete authority for the conduct 
of six programs now under the Economic 
Opportunity Act directly in the respec- 
tive agencies that administer those pro- 
grams. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps provi- 
sions of the act, title EB, now admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Labor, would 
be assigned by statute to the Department 
of Labor. 

The college work study provisions of 
the act, title LC, now administered by 
the Commissioner of Education within 
HEW, would be assigned by statute to 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The adult basic education provisions 
of the act, title II-B, now administered 
by the Commissioner of Education, 
would be assigned by statute to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

The rural loan provisions of the act, 
title III-A, now administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration within 
the Department of Agriculture, would be 
assigned by statute to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The small business loan provisions of 
the act, title IV, now administered by 
the Small Business Administration, 
would be assigned by statute to the Small 
Business Administration. 

Finally, the work experience provi- 
sions of the act, title V, now adminis- 
tered by the Welfare Administrator 
within HEW, would be assigned by 
statute to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. President, let us take a moment 
to look at history. How is it that these 
six programs, ranging over such a broad 
field of govermental activity, today find 
themselves a part of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act? Let us turn back the 
clock to 1963, prior to the tragic events 
of that November. 

THE SITUATION IN 1963 


Here was the situation at that time: 

The administration, through the De- 
partment of Labor, was asking Congress 
to create a Hometown Youth Corps. 
This program, which was to have been 
established by title II of S. 1, the Youth 
Employment Act of 1963, provided for 
50-50 Federal matching grants by the 
Secretary of Labor to local public and 
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private groups conducting work training 
programs for needy youths between the 
ages of 16-21. The enrollees would have 
taken jobs in schools, hospitals, libraries, 
and recreation areas, and in private com- 
munity service agencies. This bill passed 
the Senate in April of that year and was 
pending in the House. 

The administration, through the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, was asking Congress to create a 
college work study program, which was 
to have been established by title I-C of S. 
580, President Kennedy’s omnibus edu- 
cation bill. This program authorized 
the Commissioner of Education to pay 
up to half the cost of work study pro- 
grams operated by institutions of higher 
education. The recipients were to be 
chosen by the college on the basis of, first, 
need; second, ability to maintain aca- 
demic status while working up to 15 
hours a week, and third, full-time enroll- 
ment. The work was required to be of a 
type related to the educational objectives 
of the particular student. 

The administration, again through the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, was asking Congress to create 
an adult basic education program, 
which was to have been established by 
title VIB of S. 580, President Kennedy’s 
omnibus education bill. This program 
authorized the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to pay 100 percent of the cost of an 
approved State adult basic education 
plan for the first year, and 50 percent 
in subsequent years. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
was administering a number of farm 
loan programs, dating back to those au- 
thorized by the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenancy Act of 1937. Among these pro- 
grams were some providing loans to poor 
farmers for land acquisition, land im- 
provement, and equipment purchase. 
The various loan provisions had been 
reorganized and consolidated by title III 
of the Agriculture Act of 1961. 

The Small Business Administration 
was administering a loan program to aid 
small businessmen who were unable to 
obtain credit on reasonable terms else- 
where, and was providing technical man- 
agement assistance to those firms. This 
program, established by the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, was beginning its sec- 
ond decade of existence. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was administering a small 
program under title XI of the Social 
Security Act, which authorized grants 
to the States for experimental, pilot, or 
demonstration work training projects to 
increase the employability of unem- 
ployed heads of households and other 
needy persons. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ELECTION YEAR PROBLEM 

Now, Mr. President, let us move on to 
1964. The Nation had a new President, 
intent on securing reelection of his newly 
acquired office. He knew that he had 
only 1 year to put his brand on legis- 
lation that would win him the support 
of the American electorate. It was not 
humanly possible, in the brief time avail- 
able to him, to devise an entirely new 
legislation program. His only hope was 
to collect programs already in operation, 
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or proposed by his predecessor, and give 
them some kind of new twist. 

That new twist, Mr. President, was 
what is now known around Washington 
as the “poverty angle.” The heart of the 
subsequent war on poverty was a major 
new venture—the community action pro- 
grams of title II of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. In order to flesh out this 
idea into a superomnibus piece of legis- 
lation, the President surrounded it with 
an assortment of other programs quite 
familiar to Members of the Congress— 
some of them borrowed directly from the 
days of the New Deal. 

The Job Corps arose from the corpse of 
the Youth Conservation Corps of 1963, 
which in turn emulated the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps of the thirties. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps 
emerged from the Hometown Youth 
Corps of 1963, which emulated the Na- 
tional Youth Administration of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

The college work study and the adult 
basic education programs were minor 
modifications of proposals in President 
Kennedy's omnibus education bill. 

The rural loans program was a slightly 
disguised version of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act of 1937. 

The family farm corporation pro- 
posals, happily deleted by the Senate, 
were copied from the old Resettlement 
Administration of the late New Deal 
period. 

The small business loan program was 
a slightly liberalized addition to the 
existing Small Business Administration 
legislation. 

The work experience program merely 
expanded, by direct reference, an exist- 
ing HEW program. 

The volunteers in service to America 
provisions were merely renamed provi- 
sions of the National Service Corps, pro- 
posed in the 88th Congress. 

It was not enough, Mr. President, for 
the administration to ask Congress to 
pass these very familiar proposals. 
There had to be an overriding concept 
tying them all together. That concept 
was the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity—a special assistant to the President 
who would knock heads together to in- 
sure that these multifarious programs 
actually were operated for the benefit of 
the poor, and not just for people gen- 
erally. 

Thus I am suggesting, Mr. President, 
that the decision to lump this grab bag 
of programs under a supercoordinator 
arose not from a demonstrated need for 
coordination, but from a need for politi- 
cal publicity for a President attempting 
to build an instant record. 

Down to the Hill came Mr. Sargent 
Shriver, urging Congress to enact the 
Presidential package. Naturally, Con- 
gress wanted to know why this super- 
bureaucracy was needed on top of the 
existing agencies. Congress was told that 
it was not the intention of the Poverty 
Director to actually administer most of 
the requested programs, but that this 
new Office was necessary to insure that 
the administering agencies actually 
focused on meeting the needs of the poor. 
By implication, it was suggested that the 
regular heads of the affected Federal 
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agencies might not keep sight of the 
President's wishes for diligent attention 
to the needs of the poor, but might just 
administer their portions of the pro- 
gram for people generally. The Director 
of OEO, it was emphasized, would not 
actually knock heads; he would merely 
expound sweet reason to the agency 
heads, keep reminding them that the 
poor are yet with us and bother them for 
an occasional report on their activities. 

A majority of Congress enacted the 
Economic Opportunity Act into law, al- 
though some of those who supported the 
act remained skeptical of the rationale 
for the superbureaucracy it created. 

NOW, THE ADMINISTRATION'S ABOUT-FACE 


Now, Mr. President, let us move to the 
present. What is happening? The ad- 
ministration has made the first step to- 
ward peeling off programs included in 
last year’s war on poverty bill and vest- 
ing the authority for them directly in the 
operating agencies. 

I refer here to the college work study 
provisions of title I-C. Originally, as I 
have noted, these provisions were re- 
quested as part of President Kennedy’s 
omnibus education bill, and were to be 
administered by the Commissioner of 
Education. When college work study 
was included in the poverty bill, the ad- 
ministration explicity withdrew from 
congressional consideration the previ- 
ous provisions of S. 580 and H.R. 3000 
and certain changes were made in the 
language. 

Previously, the administration had 
urged Congress to limit the jobs to be 
taken under work study to jobs directly 
related to the student’s educational ob- 
jectives. In the Economic Opportunity 
version, students were allowed to take 
jobs off campus with private antipoverty 
organizations; it was required that the 
work either be related to the student’s 
educational objective, or be in the public 
interest and not otherwise provided for. 
In answering questions as to why the 
earlier limitation on educationally re- 
lated work had been so drastically 
broadened in the poverty bill version, 
Commissioner Keppel replied that the 
limitation of no more than 15 hours per 
week of work would serve the same pur- 
pose of the earlier substantive limita- 
tion—even though the earlier bill also 
contained a 15-hour-per-week limitation. 

Previously, to be eligible for participa- 
tion a student had to be in need, capable 
of maintaining his academic status, and 
a full-time student. In the poverty bill 
version a new criterion was added ahead 
of these three—that the student also be 
from a low-income family. This was 
the poverty angle. 

Previously, the Commissioner was di- 
rected to allocate funds among the States 
on the basis of the number of students 
attending college in that State. In the 
poverty bill version, the basis for the al- 
location was changed to the number of 
students attending college, the number 


of high school graduates, and the num- 
ber of children under 18 from families 
with less than $3,000 annual income in 
the State, in equal weight. This third 
factor is the poverty angle. 

Then, with the poverty bill passed and 
the election over, President Johnson sent 
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to Congress his aid to higher education 
bill, S. 600, on January 19 of this year. 
Section 441 of that bill transfers the au- 
thority for administering the work study 
program from the Director of OEO to the 
Commissioner of Education, and elim- 
inates from the work study program the 
requirement that the benefits of the pro- 
gram go only to students from low-in- 
come families. For this latter provision 
new language is substituted, providing 
only that students from low-income fam- 
ilies shall get preference over more aflu- 
ent students. 


OEO ADMITS ITS PRESENT AUTHORITY IS 
UNNECESSARY 


In testimony on this part of S. 600, Mr. 
Shriver, in answer to a question from 
Senator Javits, stated that cooperation 
between the Office of Education and his 
own Office had been excellent. He went 
on to say that he possessed, pursuant to 
his coordinating authority in title VI of 
the Economic Opportunity Act, all the 
authority he needed to insure that the 
college work-study program, transferred 
out of his direct jurisdiction, would con- 
tinue to be integrated with the overall 
antipoverty effort. 

Part of Mr. Shriver's testimony on 
this point is worth quoting in full: 

The transfer of the work-study program 
to the Office of Education will spur the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive, varied, and 
fully integrated range of financial assist- 
ance programs for the educationally de- 
prived and I include in this group not just 
the poorest of Americans but all for whom 
opportunity has been withheld * * *. The 
transfer of this program to the Office of 
Education does not mean the surrender of 
the traditional jurisdictional line staked out 
by the teaching profession. Rather, the pov- 
erty program in this act marks a new era, 
one in which the educational needs of our 
entire society will be approached systemati- 
cally and one in which our educational sys- 
tem will be enriched and transformed by a 
full and continuing confrontation between 
the academic world and the other Amer- 
ica. 


And in its presentation to Congress, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity as- 
serts: 

To provide further support for internal 
coordination, the President has recommended 
the administrative transfer of the college 
work-study program to the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

THE RELEVANT CONCLUSIONS 

Let us sum up, Mr. President: 

First. It was originaliy intended that 
the college work-study program be a di- 
rect responsibility of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Second. When it became necessary to 
flesh out the President’s antipoverty 
package, a slightly revised college work- 
study program was included as title I-C, 
and enacted by Congress. 

Third. Now that the need for an omni- 
bus antipoverty bill—and the 1964 elec- 
tion—has passed, the “poverty angle” on 
the college work-study program is to be 
virtually removed, and its provisions 
amended to closely resemble the original 
Kennedy prepoverty proposal. 

Fourth. The return of the college 
work-study program to the Office of 
Education is required by the principle of 
“internal coordination.” 
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Fifth. Similar programs—in this case 
programs to aid individuals attending in- 
stitutions of higher learning—should be 
administered together as a functional 
unit, instead of scattered throughout the 
Government. 

Sixth. Ample authority exists under 
title VI of the Economic Opportunity Act 
to enable the Director of OEO effective- 
ly to coordinate the overall antipoverty 
effort, even though he does not actually 
control the operation of specific pro- 
grams, such as college work-study. 

Mr. President, I believe the President 
is right in asking Congress to transfer 
the programs of title LC to the actual 
administering agency, the Office of Edu- 
cation. And that is what my first amend- 
ment is designed to do. Its language is 
verbatim that of section 441 of S. 600, 
drafted by the administration and urged 
by its spokesmen. 

FUNCTIONAL GROUPING IS A SOUND PRINCIPLE 


The administrative principle of func- 
tional grouping of programs is a sound 
one. I understand that the Association 
of Certified Public Accountants and the 
Acting Comptroller General have both 
strongly urged acceptance of this princi- 
ple in testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Con- 
gress, whose cochairman is the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONRONEY]. 

My remaining five amendments apply 
this sound principle to five other pro- 
grams currently subsumed in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. 

The Job Corps is not transferred to 
another agency because it requires a co- 
ordinated effort involving the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Agriculture, HEW, In- 
terior and Defense, and thus is actually 
administered by OEO. 

Community action programs are not 
transferred because, as the heart of 
the war on poverty, they belong with 
OEO, which presently administers them. 
Similarly, the migrant labor provisions 
of title II-B, which are administered 
along with the community action pro- 
grams, remain with OEO. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. VISTA is not trans- 
ferred because it, too, is administered 
directly by OEO and is closely linked 
with the community action programs. 
MAXIMUM OPPORTUNITY FOR VICTORY OVER 

POVERTY 

If these amendments are adopted, Mr. 
President, the administrative principle 
of functional grouping—recognized by 
the President in his proposed higher 
education legislation—will be applied to 
Strengthen the administration of all the 
programs now under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. Those programs trans- 


ferred to the operating agencies will be 
better integrated into those agencies’ 
plans for serving the American people. 
The power of effective coordination will 
continue to reside with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, as provided by 
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section 611 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. And freed from his needless re- 
sponsibility as middleman for these six 
programs, the Director of OEO can con- 
centrate his administrative talents on 
the operation of the Job Corps, the com- 
munity action and migrant labor pro- 
grams, and the Volunteers in Service to 
America. 

In conclusion, my amendments would 
provide an approach to create greater 
efficiency and achievement within the 
respective departments which are now 
administering these programs. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Does the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELSON] desire to use some of the time 
available to him, or will the Senator 
accept my amendments? 

Mr. NELSON. Has the Senator from 
Vermont concluded his remarks? 

Mr.PROUTY. Ihave reserved the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to himself? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, my re- 
marks will be very brief. I yield myself 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. First, I should like to 
say that under the act the President of 
the United States has vested in him the 
authority to delegate to the appropriate 
agency the execution of the functions 
authorized by the act, so that he now has 
the power to shift these functions around 
so that the intent of Congress will be 
best accomplished. I think that is the 
way it ought to remain. 

These amendments would completely 
scuttle the assurances now embodied in 
the Economie Opportunity Act that its 
programs will remain directly focused 
upon the problems of poverty and that 
they will complement, not compete with 
each other. 

We certainly should not now undo a 
structure which has been in existence 
only a year and has not had a chance to 
show what it can do. The Economic Op- 
portunity Act involves a kind of coordi- 
nation which has not been achieved be- 
fore and which cannot be achieved if the 
various programs in the act are operated 
without much regard to the part each 
is to play in the effort as a whole. 

The Director and, ultimately, the 
President have a heavy responsibility for 
the bringing together of different agen- 
cies and different programs for the ac- 
complishment of a single objective. If 
they are to be successful in carrying out 
this responsibility, they are going to need 
support from the Congress which, how- 
ever critical it may be of details or day- 
to-day performance, is also steady and 
steadfast as to fundamentals. That is 
the real issue posed by this amendment. 

Since I believe it is better to let the 
power reside where it is in the executive 
branch, with the President of the United 
States, I therefore hope that the amend- 
ments will be rejected. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. PROUTY. I remind the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin that 
the President has recommended that the 
college work-study program be put, by 
statute, in the Office of Education. This 
recommendation is embodied in S. 600, 
now before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The sound logic of that 
request is equally applicable to all the 
antipoverty programs which are now be- 
ing administered by various agencies 
and departments other than OEO. If 
it is good reasoning with respect to col- 
lege work study it is equally good reason- 
ing with respect to these other five 
programs. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. NELSON. Without considering 
the merits of these amendments, I point 
out that the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education is now considering Senate bill 
600, the Higher Education Act, which has 
language transferring the work study 
title I-C of the Poverty Act to the Office 
of Education, which now administers 
this program. 

The changes contained in these 
amendments, as well as other amend- 
ments to work study, are being consid- 
ered in executive session of the Subcom- 
mittee on Education. In addition, I am 
informed that several other amendments 
to the work-study section would be need- 
ed in order to perfect these amendments. 
These amendments would more prop- 
erly be considered there also, I believe. 
For that reason I oppose the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am perfectly willing 
to withdraw the work-study program 
from my series of amendments, if that 
would satisfy the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, and include only the 
other parts. Then we could take care 
5 that particular problem under S. 

00. s 

Mr. NELSON. Iam glad to hear what 
the Senator is willing to do. 

Mr. PROUTY. Will the Senator ac- 
cept the other five parts if I withdraw 
the work-study part? 

Mr. NELSON. No. I made the argu- 
ment as to the other five parts, I believe. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time neces- 
sary for the quorum call not be charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. At a subsequent 
point, I may wish to offer a one-word 
amendment to which I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty], because it involves amendment 
No. 394, which he proposes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
for the quorum call to be charged to 
neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Alken Harris Moss 
Allott Hurt Mundt 
Anderson Hartke Murphy 
Bartlett Hayden Muskie 
Bass Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bayh Hill Neuberger 
Bennett Holland Pastore 
Bible Hruska Pearson 
Boggs Inouye Pell 
Brewster Jackson Prouty 
Burdick Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, S. C 
Case Kuchel Russell, Ga 
Church Lausche Salto 
Cooper Long. Mo Scott 
Cotton Long, La. Simpson 
Dirksen Magnuson Smith 
Dodd Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McClellan Symington 
Douglas McGovern 
Eastland McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender Metcalf Tower 
Ervin Miller Tydings 
Fannin Mondale Williams, N.J 
Fong Monroney Williams, Del 
Fulbright Montoya Yarborough 

Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Morton Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of Senators who are present, let 
me say that it will not require much time 
for me to explain the purpose of my 
amendment, and I shall ask for a roll- 
call 


Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays at this time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
transfer the responsibility for conduct- 
ing six programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act directly to the agencies 
that now administer them, as follows: 

First. College work-study programs— 
title I-C—would be transferred to HEW, 
where they are presently administered by 
the Office of Education. The adminis- 
tration has specifically requested this 
transfer by section 441 of S. 600, still be- 
fore the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

Second. Neighborhood Youth Corps— 
title I-B—would be transferred to Labor, 
where it is now administered. 

Third. Adult basic education—title 
Il-B—would be transferred to HEW, 
where it is now administered by the Of- 
fice of Education. 

Fourth. Rural loans—title III-A— 
would be transferred to Agriculture, 
where it is now administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 
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Fifth. Small business loans—title [V— 
would be transferred to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, where it is now ad- 
ministered and from whose revolving 
loan fund title IV loans are now made. 

Sixth. Work experience programs— 
title V—would be transferred to HEW. 
where they are now administered by the 
Commissioner of Welfare. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
would continue to operate the Job Corps, 
VISTA, and the community action and 
migrant labor programs—titles I-B VI, 
II-A, and III-B, respectively—and to co- 
ordinate all Federal antipoverty pro- 
grams, as directed by the existing section 
611. 

These amendments recognize the sound 
administrative principle of functional 
grouping endorsed in the administra- 
tion’s request for transfer of the college 
work-study provisions and in expert tes- 
timony before the Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress. 

As a result of these amendments, these 
programs can be completely integrated 
into the activities of the currently re- 
sponsible Federal agencies. The Direc- 
tor of OEO has indicated that effective 
coordination can still be obtained 
through his general coordinating author- 
ity. The Director will then have more 
opportunity to concentrate on the heart 
of the war on poverty, the Job Corps, 
community action, and VISTA. 

Mr. President, it seems to me this is a 
streamlining proposal. I think the agen- 
cies which are presently administering 
the programs should assume full respon- 
sibility. I think eventually money will 
be saved and efficiency improved in that 
way. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.PROUTY. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendments of the Senator 
from Vermont. We discussed them com- 
pletely in committee. As a demonstrated 
friend of the antipoverty programs, I 
should like to represent to the Senate 
that we in the committee are deeply con- 
cerned about the need for coordination 
of various governmental programs— 
both in the antipoverty field and in 
other fields. We are concerned par- 
ticularly about the danger that the Office 
of Economic Opportunity will be spread- 
eagle over our entire Government struc- 
ture, duplicating that structure and hav- 
ing layers of supervisory personnel above 
the operating personnel, when it is com- 
pletely unnecessary to the program. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity should 
be a coordinating office. 

As my turn to speak came, I was look- 
ing at some material sent to me in con- 
nection with another matter by the Office 
of Emergency Planning. That is one of 
our most important agencies. It is quite 
powerful. Yet its sole attention is di- 
rected toward coordinating work, with 
a relatively modest staff. 

This is what the Office of Economic 
Opportunity should be in the war on 
poverty. Every Government agency 
should be used to utilize its experience, 
operations, techniques, supervisory per- 
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sonnel, and its place in the Government 
hierarchy. The only programs which 
should be operated by OEO itself are the 
Community Action Program, VISTA, the 
Job Corps, and the migrant worker pro- 
gram, which are unique, but everything 
else which fits into an existing Govern- 
ment department should stay in it. This 
would not derogate from the authority 
of the Director in relation to appropria- 
tions because he can coordinate, and he 
would have the ear of the President if 
there should be a dispute between his 
office and a department. But if there is 
duplication—and inevitably there must 
be duplication in a program of this size— 
it is improvident we should seek to 
minimize it. 

I speak as a devoted friend of the 
program. I hope the constructive and 
creative aspects of the amendments will 
be recognized by the Senate, and that the 
Senate will accept them. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I am looking at items 
4 and 5, rural loans and small business 
loans. Do different considerations apply 
to rural and small business loans under 
the Economic Opportunity Act than to 
regular loans? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. They are more 
liberal than the others. 

Mr. COOPER. I would think so. 

Mr. PROUTY. But, generally, they 
are the same. 

Mr. COOPER. But I assume there is 
greater leeway or authority to consider 
special factors, or else there would not 
be a section in the Economic Opportunity 
Act applicable to them. But does this 
provision in any way compromise the ef- 
fectiveness of the general work of these 
agencies? 

Mr. PROUTY. I point out that these 
programs are administered by the same 
personnel. 

Mr. COOPER. If these were removed, 
there would be left in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, basically, the Job 
Corps, the work-training and the work- 
study programs, the adult education and 
the different types of community action 
programs. 

Mr. PROUTY. And migrant labor 
programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, earlier, 
I responded to the proposal made by the 
distinguished Senator and, therefore, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendments of the 
Senator from Vermont to the committee 
amendment. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] and the Senator from Florida 
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[Mr. SmaTHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS] is 
necessarily absent because of death in 
the family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 58, as follows: 


No. 230 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 
Aiken Pong Ribicoff 
Allott Hickenlooper Russell, S.C. 
Bennett a Saltonstall 
Boggs Javits Scott 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Carlson McIntyre Smith 
Case Miller Talmadge 
Cotton Morton Thurmond 
Dirksen Mundt Tower 
Dominick Murphy Williams, Del 
Eastland Pearson Young, N. Dak 
Fannin Prouty 
NAYS—58 
Anderson Hartke Montoya 
Bartlett Hayden Morse 
Bass 
Bayh Holland Muskie 
Bible Inouye Nelson 
Brewster Jackson Neuberger 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. P: 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Church Kuchel Randolph 
Cooper Lausche Robertson 
Dodd Long, Mo. Russell, Ga 
Douglas Long, La Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Symington 
Ervin Mansfield Tydings 
Fulbright McClellan Williams, N.J. 
re McGovern Yarborough 
Gruening Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Harris Mondale 
Hart Monroney 
NOT VOTING—7 
Clark McGee Smathers 
Curtis McNamara Sparkman 
McCarthy 


So Mr. Prouty’s amendments to the 
committee amendment were rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators Dominick, Fax- 
NIN, Cooper, and Murpuy, I offer an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22 
it is proposed to delete all after the words 
“striking out“ on line 18 through line 19, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “The second sentence of section 
220(a) of part C thereof”. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, let me 
state, as this amendment is not under- 
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standable from a mere reading of the 
text, that what I am seeking to do is to 
restore to the act what the bill would 
strike out, the voluntary assistance pro- 
gram for needy children, in part C of 
title II. The amendment would exclude 
from what I am seeking to restore one 
particular requirement in the law but 
would retain the fundamental thrust of 
the program. 

I have a sentimental attachment to 
this provision, as my former colleague, 
Senator Keating, was the initiator and 
author of the amendment as it went 
into the act last year. 

I hope that Members of the Senate 
will bear with us a few minutes so that 
the amendment may be explained, as I 
think the Senate ought to do, however it 
may feel about other issues. I rather 
hope that the manager of the bill will 
take the amendment to conference. 

Mr. President, I now yield myself 5 
minutes. 

The meaning of the amendment can 
be made most clear by reading to the 
Senate the language which the bill would 
strike from the act, and which I am 
seeking to restore. The words them- 
selves are so eloquent that no argument 
is needed to sustain them. The text is 
found at page 43 of the committee re- 
port. It reads as follows: 

PART C—VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR 
NEEDY CHILDREN 
Statement of purpose 

Sec. 219. The purpose of this part is to 
allow individual Americans to participate in 
a personal way in the war on poverty, by 
voluntarily assisting in the support of one 
or more needy children, in a program coordi- 
nated with city or county social welfare 
agencies. 

Authority to establish information center 


Sec. 220. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this part, the Director is au- 
thorized to establish a section within the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to act as an 
information and coordination center to en- 
courage voluntary assistance for deserving 
and needy children. 


The next sentence in the act is deleted 
in my motion to restore the program. I 
would strike the sentence which relates 
to the collection of names, and so forth. 
Then I would include the remainder of 
the provisions, which read as follows: 

(b) It is the intent of the Congress that 
the section established pursuant to this 
part shall act solely as an information and 
coordination center and that nothing in this 
part shall be construed as interfering with 
the jurisdiction of State and local welfare 
agencies with respect to programs for needy 
children. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is a most desirable self-help, private 
initiative aspect of the war on poverty. 
I am really quite surprised that the ad- 
ministration, when it sent the bill up, 
sought to delete the entire program. 
Upon inquiry I learned that the Office 
of Economic Opportunity felt that it had 
considerable difficulty with the adminis- 
tration of the sentence which I am now 
asking to be omitted from this partic- 
ular provision. That sentence requires 
the collection of names of persons who 
voluntarily desire to assist such chil- 
dren, and the securing from city or coun- 
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ty social welfare agencies of the infor- 
mation concerning children, which would 
include their names. 

It was felt by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity that many cases involved 
confidential information, which could 
not be given to prospective donors in 
some States, and that therefore this re- 
quirement was very complicated to ad- 
minister. I call attention to the fact 
that the committee report itself accounts 
for the deletion of this entire provision 
by referring to the difficulties with that 
one sentence. 

On page 14 of the committee report, 
the following statement appears: 

PART C—VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR 
NEEDY CHILDREN 

The bill would delete from the Economic 
Opportunity Act provisions designed to es- 
tablish a national voluntary assistance pro- 
gram for needy children. This program, as 
now authorized, involves collecting names 
of needy children in the face of established 
legal and policy restrictions which in many 
States may preclude disclosure, coupled with 
selection and followup problems which could 
be overcome if at all at a cost which would 
be prohibitive when measured against the 
benefits provided. Discussions between the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and repre- 
sentatives of welfare and child assistance 
organizations have indicated no way in which 
these difficulties could be avoided, at least 
so far as a national program is concerned. 


Hence, the entire program was 
stricken out of the law. It seems to me 
that by striking the second sentence, 
which relates to the collection of names, 
and by leaving the rest of it, we would 
leave in the Office of Economie Oppor- 
tunity the ability to do something with 
this program, without any mandate that 
it must. We would give them the op- 
portunity to do something in this field, 
even if it were only coordinating the 
activities of local community action 
groups which seek to make such volun- 
tary arrangements. 

As this is a program which could easily 
involve children in one community, or 
even in one State, being helped by peo- 
ple in another community or in another 
State, a coordinating function in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity seems to 
me to be essential. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that 
because the OEO ran into this pro- 
cedural block—obtaining and disclosing 
the names of children—it sought to de- 
lete the entire program, instead of being 
selective and retaining what was good 
and rejecting what was bad. The whole 
plan has gone out the window. 

I respectfully submit that the program 
is a desirable one to have on the books. 
Even if it is slow getting started, and 
even if it must be implemented further, 
it embodies the right spirit and idea, so 
far as the antipoverty program, as it 
relates to children, is concerned. 

When former Senator Keating offered 
this program in an amendment last year 
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former Senator Humpurey, who was then 
deputy majority leader, spoke most feel- 
ingly in support of this kind of program. 
He ardently proposed, as did a number of 
other Members, that it should be in- 
cluded in the law. And it was enacted, 
without any objection. 

If we let the matter stand as it now 
is in the bill, we shall be allowing an 
agency, because it has trouble with one 
aspect of this program, to throw the 
whole program out the window without 
endeavoring to say what is good and 
what is bad. 

So I have excised from my amendment 
the cause of the agency’s objection in 
the hope that something may be made of 
the basic excellent and creative design, 
which will remain if my amendment is 
adopted. I believe it is the kind of 
amendment which ought to be taken to 
conference by the managers of the bill. 

I am rather disheartened that that is 
not proposed to be done in this case, but 
that the lines seem to be drawn inflexibly 
against accepting such an amendment, 
no matter how desirable it may be. I 
believe it is a desirable amendment. 

If that is the feeling of the majority, 
we shall have to live with it, and the 
Senate will have to work its will, as it 
has the power to do. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from New York for 
offering a meritorious and humane 
amendment. It deserves the support of 
every Senator. I hope that the Senate 
will accept it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I, too, shall support 
the amendment. 

I remember when Senator Keating 
offered it last year. The amendment 
then had wide support on the floor of 
the Senate. 

I remember when former Senator 
HUMPHREY, as the Senator from New 
York said, ardently and enthusiastic- 
ally supported it. The amendment con- 
tains an appeal to individuals over the 
country to assist in this program. It 
would involve very little in Government 
funds. I do not wish to be overly caustic, 
but perhaps that is one of the reasons 
it is not attractive. 

This amendment is humane and ap- 
peals to individuals to assist in the pro- 
gram. I believe the amendment should 
be adopted. I would be happy if Sen- 
ators of the majority party would recog- 
nize its value and accept the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

I am not infiexible; I am very generous. 
The idea sounds good; but the Office of 
Economic Opportunity discussed the 
flexibility of this kind of program with 
officials of United Community Funds 
and Councils, the Child Welfare League, 
the Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, and the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, and all of them unanimously 
agreed that the program was not an 
appropriate one for the Office of Eco- 
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nomic Opportunity. It would involve 
indiscriminate relief and exceptionally 
high costs, compared with negligible 
benefits. 

POSSIBLE JAVITS AMENDMENT—VOLUNTARY AS- 

SISTANCE PROGRAM FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 

As I understand, the amendment would 
retain the program but would eliminate 
its function. If we are really interested 
in securing a tight and efficient opera- 
tion, it does not seem to me that this is 
the way to proceed. We would have an 
office for carrying out a program—but 
nothing in particular for it to do. 

This program last year was conceived 
as one which would require only one or 
two employees. Those employees would 
collect the names of needy children from 
local welfare agencies and send them to 
potential benefactors. However, it was 
found that securing names from welfare 
agencies would be difficult or in many 
cases impossible. In addition, when the 
matter was discussed with those pres- 
ently engaged in voluntary assistance 
efforts, it was found that even if the 
problem could be overcome, no accept- 
able program could be carried on with 
only a few employees. It would involve 
costs that would be prohibitively high in 
comparison with any benefits that might 
be expected. 

I understand that the amendment of 
the Senator from New York eliminates 
the beneficiary's name. 

The amendment would apparently 
recognize the infeasibility of the pro- 
gram as originally conceived. But if the 
voluntary assistance office is not to do 
what it was originally expected that it 
could do, what would be its function? 
Apparently, it would just be some kind 
of information and publicity center. 
This would simply duplicate functions 
of the general Information Center au- 
thorized under section 613 of the act, 
which is supposed to serve as a source of 
information with respect to any type of 
activity that may be employed as part 
of a community attack on poverty. 

If Congress intends to hold OEO toa 
tight standard of avoiding superfiuous 
jobs and duplication, we certainly should 
not specifically authorize superfluous 
jobs and duplication. I urge, accord- 
ingly, that the amendment be rejected. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
3 minutes. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment was recognized as a most 
humanitarian amendment when it was 
submitted. 

The amendment authorizes this func- 
tion to be performed in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. It does not compel 
that agency to carry it out. It states 
the intent of Congress to have informa- 
tion and coordination available in the 
war on poverty for voluntary help to 
needy children. 

The amendment would not, as I have 
now amended it, impose any responsi- 
bility to obtain or to give any informa- 
tion which may be confidential or which 
cannot be disclosed because of State 
laws. 

The antipoverty program is 1 year old. 
After 1 year, we propose to take out of 
the program something of its heart, 
something of its soul. It seems to me 
that, at the very least, this is precipitate 
and, at the very worst, it is thoroughly 
heartless. The program could really be 
a creative program if used creatively. 

The OEO apparently is interested only 
in how much money can be appropriated 
and spent. They are interested only in 
programs which require the expenditure 
of a great deal of money. But they are 
not interested in using a little heart and 
a little of their brainpower and in- 
genuity. 

I am known to be liberal in my views. 
I am very proud of it. Eowever, I do be- 
lieve a great deal can be done with 
brains. We do not need money for every- 
thing, it seems to me, in life or in govern- 
ment. It is extremely disheartening to 
see an agency shrug off somethnig of this 
character which would not involve the 
spending of money. One wonders 
whether, if this provision had been at- 
tached to a $10 or $20 million price tag, 
they would be quite as anxious to get rid 
of it as they seem to be now. 

That is what we are here for. Occa- 
sionally we must keep an agency’s nose 
to the grindstone. This is one of those 
amendments. It would not cost them 
anything or do anything to them except 
make them use their brains. 

Mr. COOPER. They would have to 
have a heart. 

Mr. JAVITS. They would have to 
have a heart, as my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, adds, so appropri- 
ately. 

This is the least that we can insist on. 
I hope very much that the Senate will 
not sweep this amendment aside on the 
theory that they are voting against all 
amendments. We must be discerning. 
I respectfully submit that this is outside 
of the context of the issues and policies 
that we have been talking about up to 
now on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 


pired. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if this 
amendment were agreed to, we would 
be making the Department use its head, 
heart, and ingenuity in a matter which 
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does not involve the expenditure of large 
sums of money. 

I hope that the Senate will do what is 
right in this matter and keep this ex- 
tremely desirable provision in the law. 

As one who is likely to be a conferee, I 
can promise the Senate that if they 
agree to the amendment, I will fight for 
it like a tiger. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] to the committee amendment. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 


vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” ‘Therefore I with- 
draw my vote. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND ], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. McGee], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russert], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy!, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastiLanp], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. McNamara] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is 
necessarily absent because of death in 
the family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Michigan would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 40, as follows: 


[No. 231 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 

Aiken Dirksen Jordan, N.C 
Allott Dodd Jordan, Idaho 
Bartlett Dominick Kuchel 
Bennett Douglas Lausche 
Boggs McGovern 
Byrd, Va. Fannin McIntyre 
Car ng Metcalf 
Case Hickenlooper Miller 
Coo) a Montoya 
Co Javits Morton 
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Morse Prouty Thurmond 
Mundt Ribicoff Tower 
Murphy Saltonstall Tydings 
Muskie tt Williams, Del. 
Neuberger Simpson Young, N. Dak. 
Pastore Smith 
Pearson Talmadge 
NAYS—40 

Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bass Hayden Nelson 
Bayh Hill Pell 
Bible Holland Proxmire 
Brewster Inouye Randolph 
Burdick Jackson Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Russell, S. C. 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Stennis 
Church Long, Mo. Symington 
Ellender Long, La. Williams, N.J 
Fulbright Magnuson Yarborough 
Gore McClellan Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mondale 

rris Monroney 

NOT VOTING—11 

Clark Mansfield Russell, Ga. 
Curtis McCarthy Smathers 
Eastland McGee Sparkman 
Hart McNamara 


So Mr. Javits’ amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

During the consideration of the Javits 
amendment: 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, without 
doubt one of the most important parts 
of this important program is the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. Nothing better 
could be done than to retrain and reha- 
bilitate American youths who have left 
school for various reasons. Therefore I 
am disturbed by the fact that although 
the House has increased the total 
amount under title I of the bill, that 
increase actually has the effect of cut- 
ting the Neighborhood Youth Corps by 
some $20 million. 

This has been pointed out to me 
emphatically by many of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps organizations, partic- 
ularly in the eastern part of the State 
of Tennessee. 

I should like to quote from a letter I 
received from Mr. Dalton Roberts, who 
is the director of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps in Chattanooga, Tenn. He 
writes: 

You can see from the attached informa- 
tion that our problem is not unique. The 
NYC situation will be critical in 28 Ten- 
nessee cities if the House bill is not changed. 
In Chattanooga alone, 542 enrollees will be 
pushed out on the dead-end street from 
whence they came. It appears that a mini- 
mum of four staff members will have 20 be 
released. 


What will happen, Mr. President, under 
the present allocation that will go to 
Tennessee under the Neighborhood 


Youth Corps, is that in the city of Chat- 
tanooga, of the 900 young men and 
women who have now been counseled and 
trained and are ready to go back into 
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school, continuing in a vocational reha- 
bilitation program, which will eventually 
make them effective citizens, 542 will now 
find themselves in the position of being 
told that they will be dropped from the 
program. 

As has been said, “How do you tell a 
boy who is returning to school after 
months of counseling that you are drop- 
ping him?” 

How do we explain to young men and 
women, after having them in summer 
work and having counseled them for all 
these months, that they must be 
dropped? 

That is exactly what the situation will 
be if the cuts that have now been made 
in the bill are allowed to stand. 

I am of the opinion that there is ade- 
quate money already in the bill, partic- 
ularly in the House bill. Under title I 
there has been authorized $525 million. 
Of that, only $240 million is being allotted 
to the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the manager of the bill, the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
to express the hope that the Senator will 
read the insertions that I shall put in the 
Recorp and read the remarks that I have 
made, and refer to the great need that 
we have in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, which is really the heart of the 
entire operation. These are the people 
we are trying to help. These are the 
people we are trying to make into better 
citizens. I hope the allocation for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps can be raised 
when the conference is dealing with the 
differences in what the Senate has done 
and what the House has done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp editorials 
from the Chattanooga Times, which deal 
with this problem, as well as an article 
which appeared in the same newspaper 
on August 14, in which it is pointed out 
in definite terms exactly what will hap- 
pen if we do not restore the money that 
is needed in this program. I ask unani- 
mous consent also that a letter from the 
mayor of Chattanooga and some tele- 
grams that have come to me be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Chattanooga Times, Aug. 14, 1965] 
Cur THREATENED FoR YOUTH CORPS—HOUSE 
ALLOCATION WOULD REDUCE FUNDS SEVERELY 

In PROGRAM HERE 

(By Springer Gibson) 

The Chattanooga Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, which needs $2.7 million just to main- 
tain its present program, will be reduced to 
$935,297 if the allocation for the national 
NYC project adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently is approved by the Senate. 

That was the information given to Dalton 
Roberts, director of NYC here, by the State 
NYC headquarters Friday. Roberts said it 
would be a serious blow to the Chattanooga 
program. With a maximum of 989 in-school 
enrollees and 670 in the out-of-school pro- 
gram from February 9 through July the NYC 
here spent $1.15 million. 

Roberts said if the present enrollment re- 
mained as it is it would cost $2.7 million for 
a full year’s operation. 

But it has been the purpose of the NYC 
leaders here to expand the program for the 
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new year starting with the opening of school, 
to meet the needs for those who qualify and 
desire to enroll. 

Roberts has proposed an enrollment of 
1,300 for the city in-school program and 1,200 
for the county in-school program. There 
would be 800 in the out-of-school program 
and an enrollment of 1,200 next summer in 
the in-school phase. 


SUBMITS REQUEST 


To meet these needs, Roberts submitted a 
request for $4,721,555, of which $4,242,445 
would be Federal funds and $479,100 local 
in-kind services. The city school board ap- 
proved the request last Wednesday. 

Roberts said if the House allocation stands 
up it will mean reducing enrollees instead of 
giving more youths and the opportunities 
afforded by the NYC. It will mean reducing 
the staff and otherwise curtailing the pro- 


Roberta said the House doubled the last 
year’s appropriation for the war on poverty, 
but within the poverty program it allocated 
only $240 million to the NYC. 

“This is actually a reduction, on a per- 
centage basis, when compared to last year,” 
Roberts said. The NYC was given $130 mil- 
lion for just 6 months of operation last year.” 

The Senate started consideration of the 
NYC allocation Friday, Roberts said, and ex- 
pressed the hope the Senate will propose a 
much larger sum. 

“The State office told me today,” Roberts 
said, “that 19 projects in Tennessee will be 
closed out if the House allocation stands 

Meanwhile Roberts issued a report on at- 
tempts now being made to direct 458 en- 
rollees in the present out-of-school program 
into remedial education and job-training 


programs. 

The staff is referring 210 to the evening 
remedial school. Of this number 152 were 
tested this week and are tentatively sched- 
uled to begin classwork August 23. Another 
58 live outside the city and the evening 
remedial school staff is considering plans to 
take the instruction to those enrollees, set- 
ting up classes in Soddy, Hixsoh, Harrison and 
Signal Mountain rural areas to accommodate 
the ones living in those sections who desire 
remedial study at night. 

The staff will refer 79 to the Chattanooga 
Occupational Training Center where they 
will learn a marketable skill and take train- 
ing in communications and math. Thirty- 
five were referred this week and 44 will be 
referred next week, to begin COTC classes 
August 30. 

Seventy-one will be referred to adult edu- 
cation classes starting in September, 9 to 
regular manpower development training act 
classes, 20 to nurses aid training, at Moccasin 
Bend. 

Of the remaining 133 out-of-school en- 
rollees, the counselors are evaluating several 
for placement on the new on-the-job train- 
ing program being carried out under the 
sponsorship of the Chattanooga Full Em- 
ployment Committee Inc. 

“The prospects of placing more advanced 
and mature NYC enrollees in this program 
are excellent,” Roberts said. “Most of these 
133 enrollees are new in our program. We 
consider the first 3 months an enrollee is 
with us as an evaluation period, since this is 
a work experience program. This is one type 
of evaluation that few of them have had— 
on the job evaluation. Some who have 
failed every other test (IQ, achievement, 
etc.) are passing their NYC on-the-job test.” 

Roberts said about 18 of the 133 have 
serious mental, physical and adjustment 
problems requiring extensive and tedious 
work by NYC counselors with several agencies 
to make the best placement for them. 

“I must comment,” Roberts stated, “that 
the average observer would find it difficult 
to believe how much work is involved in 
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placing youth in the 
program. 

“Our counselors study cumulative school 
records, school social worker records, en- 
rollee work-rating records and our work 
cunselors interview enrollees to determine 
their interests. Some are sent to the em- 
ployment security office for extensive test- 
ing. It is not a matter of taking them by 
the hand when they walk in the door and 
leading them to the best program. 

“There are many factors to consider: Age, 
skills, interests, intelligence aptitudes, 
achievement levels, emotional stability, 
family stability and motivational level.” 
From the Chattanooga Times, Aug. 13, 1965] 

NYC NEEDS SENATE'S HELP 


Chattanooga needs help from the U.S. 
Senate, which is scheduled today to take 
up fund allocations for the neighborhood 
youth corps program. Otherwise, the city's 
NYC operation, one of the most promising in 
the Nation and endorsed by everyone from 
Representative BNL. Brock to the Labor 
World, might have to curtail work when it 
needs to be expanded. 

In a puzzling decision, the House, while 
doubling the scope of the overall poverty 
program, has provided only $241 million 
nationally for title 1B, which includes the 
neighborhood youth corps. This amounts 
to a $20 million reduction. And it makes 
little sense against NYC’s demonstrated 
ability to get more actual help to more peo- 
ple for less administrative cost than most all 
the various poverty projects. 

A problem within a problem is that the 
Southeast as a whole has been tentatively 
given only $36 million, or 15 percent of the 
shorte total for a region with 25 
percent of the Nation’s people and substan- 
tially the highest dropout rate in the coun- 
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try. 

If the $69 million now earmarked for 
Tennessee is not incresed, Chattanooga might 
possibly have to end help to some of the 
900 young people NYC is assisting to stay in 
school by providing part-time jobs; and 670 
out-of-school persons who are receiving re- 
medial education and job training in co- 
operation with 65 local agencies, public, and 
private. 

A wealth of human reasons points to the 
necessity of this work. Statistically, one fact 
is basic: according to the 1960 census, only 
a little more than 36 percent of Hamilton 
County's adults had completed high school 
or more. 

Probably more than on anything else, 
Chattanooga’s very future depends upon its 
doing better than this (median school years 
completed in the South are presently 9.5, 
compared to 12 in the West, 10.7 in the Mid- 
west and 10.2 in the Northeast). 

Chattanooga’s NYC program ought to be 
expanded, not placed in danger of cutbacks. 
Director Dalton Roberts has made an entirely 
convincing case for NYC's ability to ma- 
terially increase the number of youth helped. 
A proposed budget encompasses aid to a total 
of 2,500 in-school people, 1,200 in the county 
and 1,300 in the city, as well as 800 out-of- 
school persons. 

Chattanooga’s successful and respected 
effort should be and overridingly is regarded 
as essential to the city’s welfare. We know 
Senators Gore and Bass will do their utmost 
toward fighting the reductions in the Senate 
and restoring an important balance to the 
whole poverty program. 


Crry or CHATTANOOGA, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., August 6, 1965. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ross: Newspaper reports indicate 
that the congressional appropriation for the 
poverty program has been doubled. How- 
ever, Tennessee has been allocated only $8 
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million for the Neighborhood Youth Corps 


program. 

Chattanooga's proposal this year was for 
$4.2 million. It was a thoughtful proposal 
and would have been wonderful for this com- 
munity. In order to maintain our present 
program with the same number of enrollees 
and staff members, it will be necessary for 
Chattanooga to have an appropriation of 
$2.7 million. This appears to be impossible 
under an $8 million allocation for the entire 
State of Tennessee. 

It is very poor politics to cut back on staff 
and to release enrollees who are very satis- 
factory. On Monday, I plan to write a de- 
tailed letter to Sargent Shriver with refer- 
ence to our program. I will send you a 
copy. 

It is imperative that you use your influence 
to see that Chattanooga receives $2.7 million, 
This will at least permit us to maintain our 
present program. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH KELLEY, 
Mayor. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
August 12, 1965. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are informed that the Senate will 
begin debate this week on the authorization 
bill for antipoverty programs. We are most 
concerned that the House bill provides only 
$240 million for title 1(b). This is a re- 
duction from the past fiscal year on a per- 
centage basis and has serious implications 
for all Tennessee NYC programs and for our 
local program which has been very success- 
ful. We know that OEO plans under the 
House bill to limit the southeast to $36 
million. Tennessee will only get $8 million. 
We need $4.2 million in Chattanooga to meet 
identified needs and $2.7 million to stand 
still. Unless the Senate makes changes in 
the allotment of money among the EOA all 
NYC programs in the State will suffer. 
Chattanooga will have to drop dropouts who 
are now being enrolled in remedial and job 
training programs. We need your assistance. 

BENJAMIN E. CARMICHAEL, 
Superintendent, Chattanooga Public 
Schools, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
August 11, 1965. 
Senator Ross Bass, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC.: 

The Chattanooga-Hamilton County Com- 
munity action program is alarmed that tae 
House only appropriated $240 million for 
NYC next year. It is reported that Tennes- 
see is scheduled for only $8 million. Chat- 
tanooga is requesting $4.2 million but it will 
require $2.7 million to stand still or to 
maintain our program. I understand that 
the Senate will consider the authorization 
bill this week. In my opinion a higher per- 
centage of EOA funds should be allocated 
to title 1(b) programs. 

Any cuts below $2.7 million in our pro- 
gram will definitely cripple program. 

Roy E. BATCHELOR, 

Executive Director, Chattanooga Hamil- 

ton County Community Action Program. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
August 11, 1965, 
Senator Ross Bass, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Senate is expected to consider author- 
ization of funds for the antipoverty programs 
Friday, August 13. This is to inform you 
that the House earmarked only $240 million 
for title 1(b) Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
grams. This is a percentage reduction from 
last fiscal year. OEO tentatively plans to 
provide only $36 million to Southeastern 
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States where the dropout rate is highest and 
income lowest. Less than $8 million sched- 
uled for Neighborhood Youth Corps programs 
in Tennessee. Chattanooga alone is re- 
questing $4.2 million and needs $2.7 million 
just to maintain its program. It is impera- 
tive that this program be expanded to meet 
local needs and the best way to insure im- 
provements is to get additional money ear- 
marked for title 1(b) when the Senate con- 
siders the authorization bill this week. Your 
help is urgently needed. 
DALTON ROBERTS, 
Director, Chattanooga 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
August 14, 1965. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We must not turn 500 youngsters out on 
the streets again. Urge your assistance in 
obtaining larger allocation for Chattanooga 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

ROSALINE and Jay SOLOMON. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
August 11, 1965. 
Senator Ross Bass, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Chattanooga Neighborhood Youth 
Corps served city students only during the 
past school year. It will take $2.7 million 
to maintain that portion of the program for 
1 full year, The Chattanooga-Hamilton 
County proposal submitted to OEO July 30 
request $4.2 million. If the proposal is ap- 
proved the NYC will serve all county sec- 
ondary schools from September 4, 1965, to 
September 3, 1966. We have identified over 
1,200 needy county students who qualify for 
the NYC. We are alarmed that the House 
earmarked only $240 million for the 1(b) 
of the EOA. Unless the Senate allots addi- 
tional money to title 1(b) when the authori- 
zation bill is considered this week, every 
existing program in Tennessee will suffer 
and many cities will not get a program at 
all. Under the House bill Tennessee will 
only get $8 million. This program has defi- 
nitely proved itself in Hamilton County. It 
is holding youth in school, and over 500 
dropouts are presently being enrolled in 
remedial job training programs. Tennessee 
and Hamilton County need your help when 
the EOA authorization bill comes before the 
Senate this week. 

Sam MCCONNELL, 
Superintendent, Hamilton County Schools. 


KINGSTON, TENN. 
August 14, 1965. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please assure that funds are made avail- 
able for the Kingston Neighborhood Youth 
program. It is our understanding that con- 
siderable difficulty is being encountered for 
our existing submission, 

CHESTER R. FULKS, 
Mayor, City of Kingston, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Senator Ross Bass, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We at the local community level are very 
much concerned that the House has cut the 
appropriations for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. We solicit your infiuence in the Sen- 
ate in the hopes that adequate funds might 
be provided for this worthwhile part of the 
war on poverty. 

Dr. M. J. Jones, 
Chattanooga Council for 
Cooperative Action. 
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Mr. BASS. I hope the conferees will 
make every effort to adjust this im- 
portant part of the program after the 
bill has been passed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BASS. I am happy to yield to my 
senior colleague. 

Mr. GORE. I concur in both the senti- 
ments which the Senator has expressed 
and the facts which he has related. Like 
him, I have had communication and con- 
versations with Mr. Roberts, with the 
mayor of Chattanooga, and other citi- 
zens. 

Yesterday, after the last vote was tak- 
en in the Senate, it was my privilege to 
be a seat mate on a plane flight to Ten- 
nessee with Mr. Horton, a coordinator of 
the program in Nashville, Tenn. Mr. 
Horton is the fiscal officer of the metro- 
politan government there. He teld me 
that some of the sad results would be 
experienced at Nashville. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield 3 addi- 
tional minutes to me? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield 3 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Similar sad experiences, 
only much larger, would be realized in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

As of now, in Nashville, between 1,400 
and 1,500 young men and women—drop- 
outs, unemployables heretofore, boys and 
girls with problems and difficulties—are 
enrolled in training courses. Mr. Hor- 
ton related to me some most encouraging 
results of their training thus far. 

Moreover, he said that until recent- 
ly the administration in Washington had 
been urging him and the officials in 
Nashville to increase the enrollment to 
2,000. But, under the allocation that is 
proposed for Tennessee, he said that in- 
stead of being able to increase the en- 
rollment to 2,000, which is greatly needed, 
almost one-half of the 1,400 to 1,500 al- 
ready enrolled must be dropped or the 
program cut to 2 or 3 days a week. 

I have been looking for an opportu- 
nity, as has also my distinguished and 
able colleague, to offer an amendment, 
with some hope of adoption, which would 
increase the funds to alleviate this sad 
and tragic situation. I observe—as my 
colleague must have observed—that we 
have had some difficulty holding the 
present amounts in the bill. 

Mr. BASS. That is true. This attempt 
might be futile. That is the reason I 
pointed out, as my senior colleague well 
knows, that there is a difference of al- 
most $300 million between the authori- 
zation of the House and the authoriza- 
tion in the bill now before the Sen- 
ate. 

Therefore, I assume that the House 
and Senate conferees will perhaps reach 
as is usually the case, a figure somewhere 
in the middle of that authorization for 
title I, and that the bulk of the money 
which will be increased, I hope, in confer- 
ence under title I will be applied to the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. As the 


Senator has pointed out, what he has 
said is true in 28 cities in Tennessee. 
But where 25 percent of the population 
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in this area is involved, only 15 percent 
of the money is being allotted to this 
part of our great Nation, the part of the 
Midsouth and the Southeast in which 
Tennessee falls. 

So I appreciate the remarks that my 
senior colleague has made in this area. 
I know that he, along with myself and 
many other Senators, is aware of the 
acuteness of the problem and the im- 
portance of carrying on this vital Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, which now comes 
to the first year of returning these young 
men and women to school. We have 
been counseling them all summer as to 
what they could do to retrain themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BASS. Certainly, we should not 
allow them to continue to be dropouts. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 394 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 394 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
line 7, strike out everything through line 
6 on page 18, and renumber subsequent 
sections accordingly. 

On page 29, line 10, change the figure 
“$880,000,000”" to “$730,000,000”. 

On page 29, line 13, strike out the 
semicolon and everything that follows it 
down through the figure “205(d)” in line 
16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield himself? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
amendment I now offer would strike sec- 
tion 11 from the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1965. 

Section 11 is the proposal offered in 
committee by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] and accepted by 
the committee. It adds new language to 
title II of the Economic Opportunity Act 
authorizing the Director to make grants 
to local public and private agencies for 
special programs which involve activities 
directed to the needs of those chronically 
unemployed poor who have poor em- 
ployment prospects and are unable to 
secure appropriate employment or train- 
ing assistance under other programs. 

If this has a familiar ring, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is because it is almost an exact 
duplication of the work experience pro- 
grams now conducted under title V, the 
work experience title of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

According to OEO, the work experience 
program of title V provides up to 100 
percent funds for projects to help un- 
employed parents and other needy per- 
sons gain work experience and job train- 
ing interwoven with adult education and 
basic literacy instruction. It is directed 
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primarily toward jobless heads of fami- 
lies in which there are dependent chil- 
dren. 

Now, Mr. President, what does the 
Nelson amendment do that is not now 
authorized under the act? Not a single 
thing. It is simply rampant duplication. 

The Nelson amendment is opposed 
even by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity itself. I read the statement of 
OEO from page 186 of the Senate hear- 
ings: 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is sym- 
pathetic to the purposes of this amendment. 
We cannot, however, favor its adoption. If 
the objective is, as we assume, to provide the 
chronically unemployed poor with a form of 
temporary assistance that will permanently 
enhance their capacity for self-support, we 
believe that what is proposed can better be 
done under existing programs, including the 
work-experience program authorized under 
title V of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
These other programs, in our opinion, are 
better calculated to enhance the employa- 
bility of chronically unemployed poor adults 
with poor employment prospects than a pro- 
gram carried on as an extension of a work- 
training program designed to serve youth. 

There are, of course, several existing pro- 
grams designed to enhance the employability 
of adults. Prominent among these is the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, 
which is focused upon adults and which 
contains statutory limitations designed to 
maintain this focus. To the degree that it 
can be effectively directed to the needs of the 
long-term or chronically unemployed, this 
program offers some clear advantages over 
other training or work-training programs, 
since it provides a kind of intensive, rela- 
tively high-level skill development that is 
most likely to be of lasting benefit to the 
individual. : 

For the unemployed poor adult who is 
otherwise unable to secure or benefit from 
the type of training provided under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, but 
who can, with appropriate assistance, en- 
hance his capacity for self-support, the pro- 
gram most likely to be relevant to his work 
and training needs is the work-experience 
program under title V of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. This program is designed to 
expand opportunities for constructive work 
experience and other needed training and is 
directed to those who are unable to support 
or care for themselves or their families, It 
authorizes Federal assistance covering the 
full cost of projects which include not only 
work experience, but also training. The 
training provided, according to the needs of 
the individual, may range from such things 
as instruction in basic literacy skills, simple 
arithmetic, and work attitudes, to advanced 
courses under the manpower development 
and training program. In addition, suppor- 
tive social services are available to aid the 
family whose adult member or members are 
participating in the program, These may in- 
clude such things as child care, medical as- 
sistance, home management counseling, and 
counseling in family problems that could in- 
terfere with effective participation in the 
program. 

In our opinion, as a method of enhancing 
the employability of the unemployed poor, 
the proposed work-training program would 
substantially duplicate, though in a less ef- 
fective way, what is already being done un- 
der the work-experlence program. That pro- 
gram, like the one proposed, is directed to 
the poor. Those whom it serves are adults, 
and most, in fact, would fall within the same 
group of chronically unemployed persons 
with poor employment prospects who would 
be reached under the amendment. It is, 
moreover, fully possible under the work-ex- 
perience program, as presently constituted, 
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to take advantage of conservation and beau- 
tification needs in structuring projects. 
Beautification and conservation activities are 
now being carried out as part of projects in 
Kentucky, Rhode Island, Colorado, Arkansas, 
North Dakota, and Louisiana. Many more 
such projects are planned. 

As compared with the program proposed 
in the amendment, the chief limitation on 
the work-experience program is that it has 
been restricted so far to those who are re- 
ceiving, or are potential recipients of, public 
assistance. An extension of the program to 
all needy persons is, however, feasible, and 
in our opinion fully consistent with the 
statutory purposes. Such an extension, we 
believe, will not require legislation. 


Nor does the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity want another $150 million for 
the work experience program, which this 
proposed new program duplicates. As 
passed by the House, the bill now before 
us authorized $300 million for the work 
experience programs in title V, $150 mil- 
lion more than the President’s request. 
The administration, through the Office 
of Economie Opportunity, came to the 
Senate committee and asked it to re- 
duce this to the $150 million figure in 
the President’s budget, which we did. I 
can only surmise that OEO realistically 
recognizes that there is a limit to the 
amount of money that can be absorbed 
under title V at the present time, and 
does not want to be embarrassed with an 
unexpended balance or criticized for 
wasteful spending necessitated by a 
desperate attempt to get rid of the 
money. 

It has been argued by the sponsors of 
section 11, Mr. President, that the new 
language goes beyond existing title V 
by authorizing the expenditure of funds 
on conservation and beautification proj- 
ects. To this claim—and I believe it is 
important that Senators understand 
this—OEO replies that conservation and 
beautification projects under title V are 
already underway in six States, with 
many more such projects planned. 

It has also been argued by the spon- 
sors of this amendment that it would 
broaden the eligibility for aid beyond 
the existing criteria of title V, which 
speaks in terms of parents or relatives 
of children for whom aid to dependent 
children payments are made. OEO ad- 
vises that an extension of title V bene- 
fits to all needy persons is feasible and 
consistent with statutory purposes, and 
that no legislation is needed to effect 
such a change. 

Title V authorizes the Secretary of 
HEW to make grants to the States for 
experimental, pilot, or demonstration 
projects under section 1115 of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, that 
section authorizes the Secretary to waive 
compliance with various other sections 
of the Social Security Act, notably sec- 
tion 402, in making the grants. Section 
402(b) directs the Secretary to approve 
any plan which fulfills the conditions of 
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section 402(a), which describes State 
plans for aid and services to needy fam- 
ilies with children. Thus, taken alto- 
gether and in light of the intent of Con- 
gress as expressed in the Economic Op- 
portunity Act and its legislative history, 
it seems to me the law does not require 
that the benefits under title V be re- 
stricted to parents and relatives of chil- 
dren receiving ADCU benefits, but may 
be provided to any needy adult. If 
there is even the slightest doubt on this 
point, I would be happy to support any 
amendment to the act to make the point 
clear; but I do not think that is neces- 
sary—and obviously the administration 
feels likewise. 

Let us see what we will have, Mr. 
President, if this section 11 remains in 
the bill. 

First. We will have a program under 
title V, administered as a Federal-State 
grant program by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to pro- 
vide work experience, including conser- 
vation and recreation projects, to needy 
adults. 

Second. We will have a program under 
title II, administered as a Federal-local 
grant program, involving both public 
and private agencies, by the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, to 
provide work experience, including con- 
servation and recreation projects, to 
needy adults. 

Mr. President, I submit that this is 
utterly preposterous. It is so preposter- 
ous that even OEO wants no part of it. 
Its enactment would not be consistent 
with the purpose of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, which is to effect 
maximum coordination of all Federal 
programs aimed at the eradication of 
poverty. On the contrary, this is not 
coordination and consolidation, but pro- 
liferation and duplication. 

The Nelson proposal is wasteful pro- 
liferation and duplication, and OEO does 
not want the additional money for the 
program it is now operating under title 
V. My amendment would strike section 
11 and the associated part of section 30 - 
that earmarks $150 million of the au- 
thorization for its implementation. 

In short, this would leave the budget 
as the President requested it; namely, 
$1,500 million, for the program. I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. This program was adopted by the 
committee to meet the need that is most 
critical for many of the poor, the need 
for constructive employment or work 
activity. I offered this amendment in 
committee. It arose out of the hearing 
held by the Employment and Manpower 
Subcommittee last year. 

Section 205(d) of the act would au- 
thorize special programs directed to the 
needs of the chronically unemployed who 
have poor employment prospects and 
who, because of age or other reason, are 
unable to secure employment or train- 
ing under other programs. Participants 
in these programs would work on projects 
contributing to such things as the 
management, conservation, or develop- 
ment of natural resources, recreational 
areas, parks, highways, and other lands. 
These programs would also have to be 
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conducted in accordance with standards 
which assure that they are in the public 
interest and consistent with the labor 
policies applied in connection with other 
programs under the act. The bill con- 
templates that $150 million will be used 
for these programs during the first year, 
$50 million of which is to be used for 
projects on Federal lands or along Fed- 
eral highways. 

A year ago I introduced a similar 
measure. That measure provided for a 
billion dollars for the same kind of pro- 
gram. This proposal is identical with the 
proposal I introduced a year ago, on 
which there were extensive hearings, ex- 
cept that the provision now is for $150 
million a year. 

It is aimed at the chronically unem- 
ployed, the long term unemployed, the 
unskilled, those with poor employment 
prospects. Several features of it are sig- 
nificant, but one is of great significance, 
and that is that the administration 
of the program would be conducted by 
city park departments, by State conser- 
vation departments, by county conserva- 
tion departments, by city street depart- 
ments, and agencies; in other words, they 
would handle the supervision of the 
work to be conducted locally, where the 
chronically unemployed persons live. 

At the time I made the proposal, I sent 
2,000 letters to mayors of all the major 
cities of America and to the Governors of 
all the States. 

I received more than 400 favorable 
replies. Those favorable replies came 
from every State in the Union with the 
exception of one. It was felt that this 
was a fine program, that there was a large 
amount of constructive and useful work 
to be done in the field of conservation, 
which would not otherwise be done; that 
this work would be done on programs for 
which they did not have the money; that 
they would like to have it, and that it 
would be applied to useful and construc- 
tive work. 

I also received favorable replies from 
practically every major city in America, 
to the effect that they had large work 
programs of the kind proposed in the 
bill, and that they would like to have 
these employees, whom they could use 
for constructive labor. 

The amendment was drafted by OEO, 
and they are satisfied with the amend- 
ment as it stands now. 

The decision as to where the work will 
be performed will be made by the Ad- 
ministrator, with the approval of the 
President of the United States. 

My view is that this kind of work 
should be done, and must be done, in the 
Department of Labor, not in HEW. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

I merely wish to explain that the ad- 
ministration and OEO are opposed to 
the inclusion of this section. This 
amendment would reduce the authoriza- 
tion by $150 million, to exactly what the 
administration requested for the anti- 
poverty program. That was made plain. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROUTY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield some time to 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I 
should like to address some inquiries to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
son]. I should like to refer the Sena- 
tor’s attention to section 205 of the pres- 
ent act which is entitled “Financial 
Assistance for Conduct and Administra- 
tion of Community Action Programs.” 

I should like to ask the Senator if his 
amendment could not be comprehended 
under the terms of section 205 of the bill, 
with the sole exception that it adds $150 
million to the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator mean 
under this section in the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. The Senator’s 
amendment would amend section 205 of 
the act. It refers to chronically unem- 
ployed people and prescribes training for 
certain activities. Emphasis is given to 
the beautification of highways. 

My question is whether this could not 
be done under the language of section 
205 of the act. 

Mr. NELSON. I believe not. We 
examined this subject very carefully at 
the time the bill was drafted. The 
amendment provides that a sum not to 
exceed $150 million shall be provided for 
work to be done on Federal lands— 
Federal forests and Department of the 
Interior land—in cities, counties, villages, 
and towns and on State-owned lands, for 
conservation purposes. 

Of course, it might be argued that this 
could be done under title V. 

It probably could not and should not 
be in title V under the Department of 
HEW certainly. I believe it is generally 
agreed within the executive branch that 
the program ought to be in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, although we do not spe- 
cifically so provide in the amendment, 
since the authority to make that decision 
now vests under the law in the director, 
with approval of the President. But the 
question of where the program will be 
administered will be decided in the ex- 
ecutive branch, as I have said. It is a 
work-oriented program which all logic 
dictates should go to the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. COOPER. Perhaps I did not 
make myself clear. Reading the Sena- 
tor’s amendment which was adopted in 
committee, and reading section 205 of 
the existing law, it is my opinion that 
the purpose of the Senator’s amendment 
can be carried out under section 205. It 
would permit the same kind of program 
which the Senator’s amendment would 
offer, with the sole exception that the 
Senator’s amendment would provide an 
additional $150 million. I do not think 
the amendment is needed. 

To illustrate, the Senator’s amend- 
ment is directed toward those who are 
chronically unemployed. Section 205 


now deals with persistent unemployment 
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which certainly includes the chronically 
unemployed, and programs under the 
section are directed toward those who 
are persistently and chronically unem- 
ployed. 

Again, the Senator’s amendment speci- 
fies certain types of activities in which 
those people would be engaged. But the 
language in section 205 of the existing 
law identifies certain types of employ- 
ment and activities, and includes the 
words “but not limited to them.” 

The Senator is the author of the 
amendment, but it seems to me that the 
objects of the amendment could be un- 
dertaken under the existing language of 
section 205, and all that is done actually 
by the Senator’s amendment is to add 
$150 million to the bill. The purpose is 
good but the amendment is not needed. 
The present act will do the job. 

Mr. NELSON. I believe the Senator 
is correct when he uses the language that 
it could be done. I think that is correct. 
This is a directive by the Congress as to 
what should be done, and is similar to the 
provision we put in the bill in relation to 
self-help housing. Self-help housing 
grants could be made under the act. We 
added a section specifically spelling out 
appropriations for that kind of activity. 

The section to which I refer specifically 
states that those effected shall be the 
chronically unemployed; it would in- 
volve long-term unemployment, with 
poor employment prospects, and it pro- 
vides that the people shall be employed 
in those kinds of projects. 

I think it is correct to say that there is 
enough flexibility in the bill so that if the 
Director desired to do all of those things, 
he probably would have the power to do 
so. 

Mr. COOPER. Would it be a fair 
statement to say that the chief purpose 
of the amendment is to add $150 million 
for those specific projects? 

Mr. NELSON. For those specific proj- 
ects, but with emphasis upon the chron- 
ically long-term unemployed with poor 
employment prospects, which was the 
specific language offered in the commit- 
tee by the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] and accepted by 
the committee. 

Mr.COOPER. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
OEO has said that the money is unnec- 
essary. The administration does not 
want it. Why do we spend it? This 
amendment would bring the total figure 
for the poverty program down to $1,5C0 
million, and I think that is a great deal 
more perhaps than I had thought rea- 
sonable. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Which agency of the 
Government has said that the money 
is not needed and is not wanted? 

Mr. PROUTY. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The very agency 
that we are considering under the bill? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Vermont read the statement about 
the proposed expenditure? 

Mr. PROUTY. Earlier I quoted from 
a part of the testimony which was given 
before the Senate committee during the 
hearings: 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is 
sympathetic to the purpose of this amend- 
ment. We cannot, however, favor its adop- 
tion. 


The following statement appears 
later: 


As compared with the program proposed in 
the amendment, the chief limitation on the 
work experience program is that it has been 
restricted so far to those who are receiving 
or are potential recipients of public assist- 
ance. An extension of the program to all 
needy persons is, however, feasible and in 
our opinion fully consistent with the statu- 
tory purpose. Such an extension we believe 
will not require legislation. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] read to me a mo- 
ment ago a statement to the effect that 
some agency of the Government said 
that the expenditure is not needed or 
wanted. May I inquire what he read 
from? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I read from the expla- 
nation sheet on the amendment sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator 
quoting the OEO: 


As a method of enhancing the employabil- 


ity of the unemployed poor, the proposed 
work-training program would substantially 
duplicate, though in a less effective way, 
what is already being done under the work 


experience program. 


That is a quotation from page 186 of 
the Senate hearings. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield for an addi- 
tional question? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much will the 
program cost in terms of money that is 
not needed and is unnecessary? 

Mr. PROUTY. $150 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So let us not vote to 
add to the authorization $150 million 
that is not needed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The testimony that is being referred 
to on the floor of the Senate is testi- 
mony of the OEO representatives when 
this provision was offered as an amend- 
ment to title I. 

First, the author of the amendment 
to title I accepted a change in the age 
limitation of age 21. The limit was re- 
moved. The OEO was opposed to that. 
The fact is that the OEO worked with 
us to draft the amendment. Their rep- 
resentatives were in the committee meet- 
ing at the time the amendment was 
adopted. It was included in title II at 
their suggestion. 

They liked the amendment. So does 
the Department of Labor. It is con- 
sidered a constructive and useful amend- 
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ment. I refer to the OEO and the De- 
partment of Labor. The amendment 
was adopted unanimously by the com- 
mittee, with the Senator from Vermont 


voting for it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Was this particular 
item requested by the President, and is it 
in the bill proposed by the President? 

Mr. NELSON. It was not. In the Sen- 
ate, we put several things in bills that 
are not requested by the President. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin is willing to 
yield back the remainder of his time I 
am willing to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] to the 
committee amendment. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Virginia, 
[Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATRERS] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay”. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyom- 
ing (Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis! is 
necessarily absent because of death in 
the family. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Mourpuy] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote yea,“ 
and the Senator from Michigan would 
vote “nay”. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murexy] would vote 
“yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[No. 232 Leg. 
YEAS—41 
Aiken Fannin Mundt 
Allott Fong Pearson 
Bennett Fulbright Prouty 
Boggs Hickenlooper Russell, S.C. 
Byrd, W. Va Hill Saltonstall 
Cannon Holland Scott 
Carlson Hruska Simpson 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Dirksen Kuchel Thurmond 
Dominick Lausche Tower 
Eastland McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Morton 
NAYS—47 
Anderson Inouye Moss 
Bartlett Jackson Muskie 
Bass Javits Nelson 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Bible Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Brewster Long, Mo. Pell 
Burdick Long, La. Proxmire 
Case Magnuson Randolph 
Church Mansfield Ribicoff 
Dodd McGovern Smith 
Dougias McIntyre Symington 
Gore Metcalf Tydings 
Gruening Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Montoya Young, Chio 
Hartke Morse 
NOT VOTING—12 
Byrd, Va McCarthy Robertson 
Clark McGee Russell, Ga. 
Curtis McNamara Smathers 
Hayden Murphy Sparkman 


So Mr. Prouty’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
after line 2, insert the following: 

Title VI of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 is further amended by inserting at 
the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 617. The Director shall adopt such 
administration measures as are necessary to 
assure that benefits of this Act will be dis- 
tributed equitably between residents of rural 
and urban areas.” 

ASSURING EQUITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN 
RURAL AREAS 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
without implying criticism of anyone. I 
would like to propose an amendment to 
the measure before us to insure that the 
administrators make diligent effort to 
deal equitably with rural poverty. 

In a colloquy with Senator MCNAMARA 
yesterday, I quoted the President's farm 
message, in which he cited the difficulty 
of equitably distributing Federal assist- 
ance to scattered rural populations where 
the communities lack the specialists in 
Government programs found in large 
cities. The President declared that rural 
America must be effectively served in 
spite of the difficulties. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
underlined the problem in an address he 
made at the National Conference on the 
Poverty Program in Rural America, held 
at the Shoreham Hotel April 6 of this 
year. 

The Secretary revealed that: 

Rural America has qualified for somewhat 
less than 5 percent of the funds so far al- 
located in those programs where the com- 


munity organization and community initia- 
tive are required. 
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Yet, we are told that 47 percent of the 
Nation’s citizens in the poverty category 
reside in rural areas. 


It is extremely easy, because of the 
difficulty of communication with rural 
areas and the lack of specialists in pub- 
lic programs to neglect rural America 
in the administration of government pro- 
grams such as the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

It should also be noted that our Amer- 
ican Indians are largely located in rural 
areas. They are the most economically 
depressed group in the Nation. Yet, they 
suffer from a lack of specialized person- 
nel to guide them into new, complex gov- 
ernment aid programs. In my own State, 
leaders of one Indian tribal group have 
virtually given up in despair after re- 
peatedly being turned down when ap- 
plying for approval of a community ac- 
tion program. They are overwhelmed 
by the red tape and bureaucratic com- 
plexities involved in completing an ap- 
proved application. Many rural com- 
munities face the same problem. 

I, therefore, propose an amendment 
which will charge those with administer- 
ing the economic opportunity program 
to assure equity to the needy in rural 
and urban areas by adopting such ad- 
ministrative measures as are necessary 
for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I would like to sug- 
gest that the urban areas may benefit 
greatly from increased rural assistance 
to the needy. 

The Wall Street Journal Monday, in 
an analysis of rioting in Negro ghettos 
in Los Angeles, Chicago and elsewhere, 
reported: 

In the absence of some radical solution, 
the kind of racial dynamite being built up 
in the Negro slums is only too clear. Take 
West Garfield Park, the Chicago area where 
67 people were injured Thursday and Friday 
nights in Negro rioting and looting. The 
neighborhood as recently as 1960 was esti- 
mated to be only 19 percent Negro, but it has 
become a center of Negro immigrants from 
the South and today the population is be- 
lieved to be nearly 85 percent Negro. 


Chalmers Roberts, in a Washington 
Post article written from Los Angeles, 
yesterday told us: 


The story of the riots in the Los Angeles 
area is the story of expectations frustrated, 
of hope denied. Denied specifically to the 
small town and southern Negro caught in an 
urban world he does not understand and 
whose fruits he cannot share. 

In Watts, 65 percent come from the South, 
the rural communities and small towns. 
Today, Mississippi and Alabama; previous- 
ly, Texas and Louisiana. 

The urban ghetto known as Watts has 
long been considered the port of entry for 
Negroes coming to southern California. 


Mr. Roberts continues that this migra- 
tion did not occur during the war when 
there were jobs to go to, but that the 
Urban League estimates arrivals are now 
running 1,000 a month as lack of op- 
portunity in rural areas for the Negro 
population starts them out in search 
of opportunity elsewhere. 

It would be tragic if the Economic 
Opportunity Act, by concentrating its 
benefits in urban areas, and failing to 
make opportunities for rural Negro peo- 
ple where they are, should accelerate 
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concentration in the urban areas where 
unrest sometimes flames out of con- 
trol. 

I have discussed this amendment not 
only with the Senators in charge of the 
bill, but also with some of the senior 
Senators on the other side of the aisle. 
I believe that there is little or no objec- 
tion to it. I hope the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota would provide that 
administrative procedure should be taken 
to assure equitable treatment of the rural 
and urban areas. 

I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. I am perfectly willing to accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. An amend- 
ment is proposed by the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits) as follows: 

On page 20, delete lines 2 through 4 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 15. Section 209(c) of the Economic 


Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended to read 
as follows: 

e) In carrying out the provisions of 
part B of title I and title II of this Act, rea- 
sonable provision shall be made, pursuant to 
regulations issued by the Director, for an 
informal public hearing at the Office of the 
Director upon the request of the Governor 
of a State as to his objections to any ap- 
plication from such State under such provi- 
sions: Provided, however, That this section 
shall not apply to contracts, agreements, 
grants, loans, or other assistance to any in- 
stitution of higher education in existence on 
the date of the approval of this Act.! 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from New 
York yield himself? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my 
amendment proposes that when there 
is a community action project which a 
Governor opposes—the situation in 
which there is now an absolute Gov- 
ernor’s veto in the law which the bill 
would delete in its entirety—the Gov- 
ernor may then seek an informal public 
hearing under the rules and regulations 
which the director of the antipoverty 
program shall establish. 

The amendment would except from 
that provision assistance to institutions 
of higher education, which is already 
an exception to the present absolute veto 
in the law. 
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My reason for offering the amend- 
ment—and I hope very much that it will 
be accepted by the Senators in charge 
of the bill—is that, although we have 
had a great deal of debate concerning the 
veto power, as the bill would now leave 
the Senate there is no veto provision in it, 
and there is no mention of a veto power 
of any sort. The only provision with 
relation to this subject concerns con- 
tinuous consultation with State anti- 
poverty agencies. 

On the other hand, in the bill passed 
by the other body, there is a provision 
permitting the Governor’s veto but add- 
ing that his veto can be overridden by 
the Director of OEO. 

It is felt, in deference to the strong 
feelings of so many of our colleagues as 
to a veto, that the entire subject should 
be before us in conference. By adding 
this relatively innocuous provision for 
a public hearing to the particular sec- 
tion which in the House bill deals with 
the veto question, the matter would be 
before us in conference. 

I deeply feel—and I um joined in this 
feeling by so ardent a proponent of the 
no-veto position as the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH]—that we can 
come back with a provision which would 
be reasonable and would not be harm- 
ful, but which would lend dignity and 
respect to deeply held objections to de- 
nying the Governors the veto power. 

My amendment is designed to bring 
the matter before the conference by pro- 
posing that a Governor who opposes a 
project shall have the opportunity for 
an informal public hearing under suit- 
able rules and regulations promulgated 
by the Director. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I commend the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York for his careful work 
on this amendment. 

My opposition to the Governor’s veto 
power is on the basis of a desire to see 
this program succeed. 

I am for the program. I presume 
that, under the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York, the provision for hearings and 
consultations before the Governor would 
relate, in the main, to informal proceed- 
ings, rather than public. However, if 
it were thought that the Director would 
be arbitrary, the Governor could call for 
public hearings. This amendment 
would provide for proceeding with dig- 
nity. 

However, with an absolute Governor’s 
veto, he could disregard the wishes of 
the people in his district or the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Now everybody 
will be heard. Everybody will be heard 
with the dignity compatible with his 
Office. This is the first time it has been 
offered. We debated this question in 
committee. There were many different 
versions. I commend the distinguished 
Senator for his legislative skill and 
craftsmanship in drafting an amendment 
which I hope will not hurt the antipov- 
erty bill, but will cause more cooperation 
and less friction between public officials 
at all levels. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a 
question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 
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Mr. NELSON. The Senator’s amend- 
ment uses the language “public hear- 
ings.” I take it the Senator is referring 
to the fact that if a Governor makes a 
request for a meeting in his office, it 
would be open to the public and the press 
if he wishes to discuss it? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; I do not have in 
mind an elaborate interview. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the clerk read the amend- 
ment again. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, it is difficult for 
us to know what we are voting on. Is 
there a copy of it available? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am asking the clerk 
to read it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 20, delete lines 2 through 4 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 15. Section 209(c) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(c) In carrying out the provisions of 
part B of title I and title II of this Act, 
reasonable provision shall be made, pursuant 
to regulations issued by the Director, for an 
informal public hearing at the Office of the 
Director upon the request of the Governor of 
a State as to his objections to any applica- 
tion from such State under such provisions: 
Provided, however, That this section shall 
not apply to contracts, agreements, grants, 
loans, or other assistance to any institution 
of higher education in existence on the date 
of the approval of this Act. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in order 
that Senators may read the amendment 
or confer with respect to it, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. JAVITS. I withhold it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 


ROBERT MANRY’S RECORD-BREAK- 
ING TRANSATLANTIC SAILING 
TRIP 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I hope 
Senators will indulge me while I discuss 
a matter that is not germane to the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, we have a Robert 
Manry, connected with the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, who ventured on a sailing 
trip across the ocean, beginning at Fal- 
rr pe Mass., going to Falmouth, Eng- 

The trip was made in a 13144-foot boat, 
and in it he had to be supplied with all 
of his food, implements of navigation, 
and of life protection. He was alone in 
the boat. For 78 days he was sometimes 
on the smooth, but more often on the 
rough and dangerous waters of the 
Atlantic. 

The description of the sufferings 
which he endured stirs the emotions— 
the heat of the sun in the day, the silence 
of the night, without anything in view 
except the moon and the stars in the 
heavens. 

With a sextant provided by the Air 
Force of the United States and the stars, 
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he charted his 3,200-mile course across 
the Atlantic. Manry arrived at Fal- 
mouth, England, and there was greeted 
by 50,000 enthusiastic citizens of the 
area, 

I rise to express commendation of Mr. 
Manry and his wife, Virginia, and his 
children, a daughter of 13 and a son of 
11 years of age. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp articles from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer describing this 
heroic venture into the Atlantic from the 
coast of the United States to the coast 
of England. I express felicitations to 
him. I thank him for exhibiting what, 
in my opinion, is one of the qualities and 
characteristics that have made Amer- 
ica great—the spirit of the individual 
to venture into dangers and to gamble 
with fate, even though survival of life 
is at stake. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
Aug. 18, 1965] 
FALMOUTH STAGES RECORD CELEBRATION—50,- 
000 WELCOME MANRY TO BRITAIN 
(By George J. Barmann) 

FALMOUTH, ENGLAND.—Robert Manry, rid- 
ing the winds and the stars, came home last 
night from the sea. 

In a brilliant blue evening of water and 
sky, with nearly 50,000 persons cheering 
and the late sun burning the windows of 
Falmouth, he came home to land after 3,200 
miles of the great and lonely Atlantic. 

Robert Manry was terribly tired. He could 
hardly walk. He was waving. He was laugh- 
ing. He was happy. He was lonely no longer. 

It was a fantastic transatlantic sailing 
achievement. 

Tinkerbelle, the good girl who tamed the 
wild ocean, brought him in, the bright red 
sail defiant tc the end. He sat in her 13 ½- 
foot shell and he guided her in until the 
final moment. 

Captain Manry made port here in 78 days. 

He left Falmouth, Mass., on June 1, at 
10 in the morning. He landed here at 7:30 
pm. (2:30 p.m. Cleveland time). Š 

Seconds after he landed he embraced and 
kissed his wife, Virginia, and hugged his two 
children, Robin, 14, and Douglas, 11. And 
then Robert Manry knelt down and kissed 
the earth of England. 

When Manry left Cape Cod, it was in the 
quiet of an American morning, with the sand 
dunes fading away and the deep and unquiet 
ocean ahead of him. 

When he arrived here, it was in the roaring 
English evening, with thousands of people 
and scores of ships and planes in his ears 
and the mighty seas all behind him. 

The American flag fluttered freshly from 
the stern. 

“Iam here,” he said. 

You could barely hear him say it: “I am 
here.” 

This harbor, one of the world’s great nat- 
ural havens, was jammed with boats and 
ships of all descriptions. The town of Fal- 
mouth (population 17,500) was tied up with 
traffic for 2 miles in each direction. 

A total of 50,000 persons watched the drama 
of Manry’s journey's end. They stretched 
along the shoreline for miles—from Penden- 
nis Point, where they could see Tinkerbelle 
first, all the way to the harbor itself. 

Helicopters of the Royal Navy whirred 
above him as he was approaching the outer 
harbor. Four-engine Shackletons of the 
Roye’ Air Force, which had helped in searches 
to fix his positions, sped overhead as he 
came to a landing. Two official launches 
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escorted Manry in. One was the launch of 
the Customs House of Falmouth. The other 
was the boat of the harbormaster, Capt. 
Francis H. Edwards. 

Tinkerbelle was towed in the last 2 miles. 

It was almost impossible for Captain 
Manry to sail her in because of the crush. 
One motorboat collided with Tinkerbelle, 
with no adverse effects. The green water 
was white with the wakes of vessels. 

Whistles blew, Cornishmen yelled out: 
“Glad you made it, mate.” 

Captain Manry waved back and shouted, 
time and time again: “Thank you. Nice of 
you to come out.” 

People on all sides tried frantically to get 
close to him and shake his hand. 

This reporter rode the last few miles of 
this epic journey across the Atlantic with 
Captain Manry. 

Mindful of his boat, as always, the 47-year- 
old sailor maneuvered as best he could among 
the hundreds of powerboats and sails. He 
asked, as he held to the tiller: 

“Is there anybody left in Falmouth?” 

Then he landed at the jetty, or quay as it 
is known here. And then the crowd took 
him over. 

Police, linking arms, held back the photog- 
raphers and the crowds. Samuel A. Hooper, 
the mayor, in his official robes and his chain 
of office, welcomed him. 

A line was cut through the shouting 
crowds, and Captain Manry and his family 
were taken to a press conference in Princess 
Pavilion, then to the Green Bank Hotel on 
the harbor front, where another big crowd 
awaited him. 

He got to sleep at 1 a.m., finally. 

This last day at sea for Manry began with 
his first sighting of land since Massachusetts, 
He saw the land at Lizard Point, near here, 
as the sun came up. He had sailed all night 
in the moonlight. 

As boats went out to meet him, he talked 
for a moment with representatives of the 
hsm Dealer, who were aboard a chartered 

t. 

The press boat pulled alongside. This re- 
porter jumped aboard Tinkerbelle. 

Manry, in his red windbreaker jacket and 
bareheaded, was alone in this tiny thing, 
but you knew he had two other passengers 
all this time—magnificent courage and quiet 
determination. 

“George, how are you?” he said. He 
laughed. He said he didn’t know what to 
think of all this. 

“Excuse me,” he said, as the boom went 
swinging past. 

And then the harbormaster’s boat came 
alongside and Manry put his hand out to 
keep her from scraping Tinkerbelle. He was 
always watching out for Tinkerbelle. Every 
moment. 

“Mr. Manry, you are in the harbor of Fal- 
mouth,” called out Captain Edwards. “We 
would like to tow you in the rest of the way.” 

The tow was attached. A 2-mile proces- 
sion began. 

It was 6:30 p.m. 

“I won't be required to make any speeches, 
will I?” he asked. He had heard of the civic 
reception that was waiting for him. 

“Not now.” 

“Will I ever?” 

“I don’t know yet.” 

A motorboat came close. A man handed 
Manry a snapshot. “I just took a picture of 
you,” he said. ‘Would you like to have it?“ 
Manry took it and thanked the stranger for 
it. Another boat came near. A boy wanted 
to shake Manry’s hand. They shook hands. 

That's Pendennis Castle over there, isn’t 
it?” Manry asked. He knew the sights of 
Falmouth. He had a chart before him. Two 
cameras, one still and one movie, held the 
charts down in a breeze. 

The sea belongs to the dreamer. Robert 
Manry is a dreamer. His dream came true on 
this ocean he was now leaving. 
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“There are more boats here than there 
were at Dunkirk during the war,” he said, 
picking up his movie camera and shooting 
some scenes of the turmoil in the water 
around him. 

A girl on one large boat yelled, “Cleveland. 
Cleveland. Cleveland.” He said, “Where in 
Cleveland?” She said: “In Parma.” 

“You know I first heard about all this 
commotion when I was listening to the Voice 
of America talking about me—in French,” 
said Manry. He looked up toward the granite 
headlands as Tinkerbelie came on. 

“Look at those people,” he said, pointing 
to a line that looked like statues etched 
against the sky. It looks like Roman times. 
They're defending the battlement.” 

Tinkerbelle passed Black Rock, a half-mile 
out. He was now in the inner harbor. 

Bob could now begin to see the really big 
crowd. And the crush of boats was getting 
worse. The launch of the RAF and the har- 
bormaster’s boat were warning them to keep 
clear. 

“I feel like I have just been elected Presi- 
dent,” said Manry. 


FALMOUTH JUBILANT AS MANRY ARRIVES 
(By Russell W. Kane) 

FALMOUTH, ENGLAND.—Falmouth was a 
Piccadilly Circus town last night when Bob 
Manry was towed over the last stretch of 
water to complete his record-breaking trans- 
atlantic sailing trip. 

Thousands upon thousands of people— 
both residents and tourists—jammed the 
narrow, brown-walled streets of this ancient 
Corn ish seaport all day yesterday waiting for 
Manry and Tinkerbelle. 

Cruise boat operators ferried loads of pas- 
sengers at 10 shillings ($1.40) a head out 
into Falmouth Bay to wave at the conquer- 
ing hero. 

The ramparts of the two ancient castles at 
the harbor mouth were jammed with other 
watchers, many of them armed with tele- 
scopes, binoculars, cameras, and portable 
radios su that they could tune to the latest 
developments on Tinkerbelle’s progress. 

“Well done,” was the shout on most lips 
last night as Bob landed. 

And it was well done. 

The crowds were so thick that people were 
perched on window ledges, jammed out onto 
piers, swarming in the harbor in hundreds 
of small and large boats, hanging from trees, 
standing on hedges, looking out of windows, 
and filling every available space lining this 
almost circular harbor. 

Manry moved up the harbor, first sailing, 
then being towed by the harbormaster's 
launch for safety’s sake. 

Before Tinkerbelle pulled into sight behind 
the 23,000-ton Nevada, being pulled out of 
dryduck for a sea cruise, the band began to 
play on the Custom House Quay. 

It was the St. Stythian’s Silver Band. They 
tuned up with “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever,” went into “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ and finished off with “Hail, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes.” 

Manry looked genuinely shocked when his 
face appeared from beneath the sail boom of 
his cockleshell as it was towed up to the 
quay. 

His tanned face broke into a huge smile. 
His voice was hoarse. You couldn't hear it 
above the crowd noise, anyway. 

It was drowned out, too, by the band, the 
onlookers, and a horde of newsmen, includ- 
ing a 50-yard bench set up for TV and news- 
reel cameramen. 

As his boat was tied to the pier, he was 
helped up the steps by the police chief, 
Trevor Lewis, and William A. Ashbolt, Plain 
Dealer director of news photography. 

“Everything is moving,” he said, laughing 
as he stumbled up the pier steps. He was 
wobbly on his feet. 
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Then he saw his wife, Virginia, and his 
children, Douglas, 11, and Robin, 14, standing 
on the pier. 

The newsmen pressed closer, photogra- 
phers’ flash units were popping right and 
left. The crowd, which filled the street, 
shouted and screamed when Bob appeared 
in his red nylon windbreaker. 

Although he was near the edge of exhaus- 
tion, Manry waved enthusiastically at the 
greeters. 

“My goodness, what a crowd,” he said over 
and over, jovially, as if he had just walked 
out of his home after a nap. 

Chief Lewis estimated the crowd at 50,000 
persons after he had taken a good look at 
them. 

The Manry family and Ashbolt were placed 
by bobbies into one car, the mayor, Sam 
Hooper, and the adult Manrys were put in 
another car and a few more policemen en- 
tered a third car. But the three-car motor- 
cade was unable to move off the pier. The 
cars were absolutely swallowed by the 
crowds. 

One of the first things Ashbolt did when 
he got close to Manry as he was helping 
him up the steps was give him a letter from 
Thomas Vail, publisher and editor of The 
Plain Dealer. 

“Oh,” said Manry. “Isn’t this wonderful. 
Isn't this terrific. It's so flattering to get 
a friendly word from the boss just when I 
need it the most.” 

The motorcade slowly moved off with the 
black-helmeted bobbies marching along in 
between the swarm of cars, shouting: “Please 
clear the way, please, please, 5 feet on each 
side, ladies and gentlemen.” 

But the ordinarily placid Cornish just 
wouldn't be moved. They kept looking for 
the car that contained Manry. They 
clutched at its rearview mirrors. They 
clutched through the windows trying to pat 
him and shouting, “well done,” in the win- 
dows at him. Manry's expression was a 
cross between exhaustion and hysteria. He 
looked jubilant one minute, stunned the 
next. But he smiled gaily and waved at the 
crowds and said, Thank you, thank you, 
thank you,” as the motorcade slowly drove 
up the twisting street to Princess Pavilion. 

A crowning touch to the completion of 
Manry’s journey was a five-time flyover by 
the Royal Air Force planes which had 
searched so diligently for him many times 
when he was unaccounted for in the North 
Atlantic. 

Wing Cmdr. Steve Carson personally flew 
a huge Shackleton plane in a wing-wagging 
salute to the sailor hero. It thrilled the 
spectators, too, to see the air-sea four- 
engine camouflaged ship zooming low over 
Falmouth. 

Just before his news conference Manry 
and his wife had tea with Mayor Hooper and 
chatted and relaxed a bit in a garden before 
he faced reporters’ questions at a press 
conference. 

As we drove back from the news confer- 
ence to the hotel so that Manry could eat 
a secluded meal and a cup of hot tea, a bath 
and wash his hair and care for his salt water 
injured hand, he said: “This has been a 
fantastic day.” 

It certainly was. But it was one of 78 
fantastic days. 


BARNACLES Keep “TINK” Orr PEDESTAL ASHORE 

FALMOUTH, ENGLAND.—Barnacles kept 
Tinkerbelle locked to the sea last night. 

Instead of occupying a place of honor 
ashore, Capt. Robert Manry’s boat spent one 
more night bobbing on the sea. 

When the harbormaster’s men tried to 
pull up Tinkerbelle’s center board, they 
found that barnacles had attached them- 
selves to it. The retractable keel would not 
budge. 
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As darkness closed in, a Royal Air Force 
diver tried in vain to chip the tenacious 
crustaceans from the keel. But he could not 
budge them. 

So the 13'4-foot sailboat is riding at a 
mooring 200 yards from Custom House Quay, 
where it touched land earlier. 

A guard of harbormaster’s men and police 
has been posted to protect Tinxerbelle from 
souvenir hunters. 

Today, experts will be called in to clean off 
the barnacles and make Tinkerbelle ready 
for the land. 

Tinkerbelle was towed into the harbor 
earlier. Officials feared it might be crushed 
or damaged by other boats. 

Captain Manry at first was hesitant of the 
tow offer. Then he agreed. “I’m here,” he 
said. “It won't spoil my record.” 


CHILDREN HAIL Dap ON PIER 


FALMOUTH, ENGLAND.—Robert Manry's chil- 
dren were the happiest kids on the crowded 
pier here yesterday when their father stepped 
ashore. 

But they were restrained in their joy. 
They had seen him and chatted with him 
earlier when Plain Dealer reporters took them 
a short distance to sea to say hello to their 
father. They had not seen him for nearly 
3 months. 

On that encounter, aboard a boat char- 
tered by the Plain Dealer, Douglas Manry, 
11, and his sister, Robin, 14, shouted and 
waved to Bob as we drew near the tiny 
Tinkerbelle, which was almost obscured by 
circling boats that went out in this ancient 
harbor to greet Manry. Douglas also showed 
off his Beatle boots, acquired here while the 
family waited for Manry’s arrival. 

“My goodness, look at those shoes,” shouted 
Manry when he saw them. The long, black, 
pointed, suede ankle-length boots seemed to 
be the biggest surprise for the transatlantic 
sailor. 

Bob's face lit up with a fatherly glow when 
he saw his children hanging over the rail 
of the chartered 54-foot launch. 

“Boy, am I glad to see you,” he sad. 

He chatted also with his wife, Virginia. 
He had seen her Monday when we found 
him and Tinkerbelle sailing along 56 miles 
southwest of here in the English Channel’s 
western approaches. 

There was actually not much conversation. 
Bob was too busy watching other boats that 
were circling around. 

But the children were very happy to see 
him and, although they didn’t have too 
much to say, they assured him that they 
would have dinner with him that night, “if 
you can make it,“ Robin said. 

Don't worry, I'll make it,” Bob shouted 
back, as he veered away from our boat. 

And he did. 

Later Bob, Virginia, and their children 
were reunited in a room at the Green Bank 
Hotel here in Falmouth, where the family 
has been staying. 

They were getting together after their long 
separation. The children are filling in Bob 
on what they have done in Falmouth—fish- 
ing, swimming, meeting Cornish children. 

Douglas told about “Help,” the new 
Beatles’ film, which he and Robin have seen 
many times. 

Manry, a gentle guy who looks even more 
fatherly in his bushy dandy mustache, made 
such comments as: 

“Gee, that certainly sounds interesting. 
This is a wonderful town for children.” 

The children for the first time in the 2 
weeks since our Plain Dealer expedition left 
Cleveland, seemed beside themselves with joy. 

Once again they were reunited and welded 
into their familiar family unit. 

Although they are 3,200 miles from home, 
the Robert are a family again. 

And they show it by the happy light in 
their eyes. 
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ROBERT MANRY—A GREAT SAILOR 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the crossing of the Atlantic Ocean by 
Robert Manry in his 13% foot sailboat, 
is one of the outstanding instances of 
individual heroism of our time. In this 
fast moving space age of change and 
challenge, people the world over have be- 
come accustomed to great feats of 
heroism in flights into space. As a mat- 
ter of fact the ever increasing number 
of space flights have caused some people 
to take for granted the bravery of the 
individuals involved in each of them. 

Robert Manry’s triumph was his 
and his alone. On his own he sailed 
from Falmouth, Mass., and for 78 days 
braved the Atlantic Ocean alone and 
unaided until his arrival in Falmouth, 
England yesterday. 

We in Ohio are especially proud of the 
new hero in our midst. Bob Manry re- 
sides in Cleveland, Ohio, where he is a 
copy editor for the Plain Dealer, one of 
the great newspapers of that city. 

In this day of computers and automa- 
tion, of space flights and probing of the 
ocean’s depths, it is a rare thing indeed 
for one man to tackle the elements alone 
and unaided. Not since the historic 
flight of Charles Lindbergh has the world 
seen an example of this kind of indi- 
vidual heroism and bravery. 

The world now knows that Robert 
Manry is a great sailor. We in Ohio 
have for some time known that he was a 
great newspaperman. May I join with 
millions of other people the world over 
in extending to him and to his family my 
heartiest congratulations on his out- 
standing achievement. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8283) to expand the 
war on poverty and enhance the effec- 
tiveness of programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back by time 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, are we 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I am willing to yield 
back my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York to the committe amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, while 
there are enough Senators present, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 393 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 393. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont will be stated. 
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The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 393), as follows: 


On page 27, line 20, strike out everything 
through line 24 and insert in lieu thereof: 


“PROGRAMS FOR THE ELDERLY POOR 


“Sec. 610. (a) It is the intention of Con- 
gress that whenever feasible the special prob- 
lems of the elderly poor shall be considered 
in the development, conduct, and administra- 
tion of programs under this Act. 

“(b) There is hereby established in the 
Office a Task Force on Programs for the El- 
derly Poor. The task force shall be composed 
of nineteen members who shall be appointed 
by, and shall serve at the pleasure of, the 
Director pursuant to section 602(c) to rep- 
resent industry, labor, agriculture, education, 
minority groups, and social service organiza- 
tions. The Director shall name one such 
member as Chairman. The task force shall 
investigate the needs of the elderly poor, 
examine the effect on the elderly poor of 
programs under this and other Federal Acts, 
and, where appropriate, recommend modifi- 
cations of existing programs and the insti- 
tution of new programs to assist the elderly 
poor to improve their standard of living. The 
task force shall, among other things, examine 
proposals for substantial increases in month- 
ly social security benefits, the inclusion of 
all persons of retirement age who do not re- 
ceive public pensions into the social security 
system, and further liberalization of the re- 
tirement income test of section 203 of the 
Social Security Act. The task force shall 
make a report of its findings and recommen- 
dations to the Director for transmittal to the 
President and Congress on or before June 30, 
1966.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
amendment I now call up creates no new 
programs, involves no new expenditures, 
broadens no existing authority, and al- 
most certainly reflects the intent of the 
great majority of the Congress. Often 
I wish more of the amendments voted 
upon by this body had such splendid 
credentials. 

My amendment is similar to that first 
proposed by the junior Senator from 
Florida, who serves as chairman of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging. 

The first section of my proposed new 
section 610 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act incorporates verbatim the language 
proposed by Senator SMATHERS and 
adopted by the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. This merely expresses 
the intention of Congress that wherever 
feasible the special problems of the 
elderly poor shall be considered in the 
development, conduct and administra- 
tion of the antipoverty program. 

The second section borrows from an- 
other earlier proposal of Senator 
SMATHERS to give statutory authority to 
a task force on programs for the elder- 
ly poor within the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. This section reads as 
follows: 

There is hereby established in the Office 
a Task Force on Programs for the Elderly 
Poor. The Task Force shall be composed of 
19 members who shall be appointed by, and 
shall serve at the pleasure of, the Director 
pursuant to section 602(c) to represent in- 
dustry, labor, agriculture, education, minor- 
ity groups, and social service organizations. 
The Director shall name one such member 
as chairman. The Task Force shall in- 
vestigate the needs of the elderly poor, ex- 
amine the effects on the elderly poor of pro- 
grams under this and other Federal Acts, 
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and, where appropriate, recommend modi- 
fications of existing programs and the in- 
stitution of new programs to assist the 
elderly poor to improve their standard of 
living. The Task Force shall, among other 
things, examine proposals for substantial 
increases in monthly social security benefits, 
the inclusion of all persons of retirement 
age who do not receive public pensions into 
the social security system, and further 
liberalization of the retirement income test 
of section 203 of the Social Security Act. 
The Task Force shall make a report of its 
findings and recommendations to the Direc- 
tor for transmittal to the President and Con- 
gress on or before June 30, 1966. 


Mr. President, this amendment is, very 
simply, a tangible manifestation of the 
intention of Congress that the elderly 
poor get an even break with younger per- 
sons under the antipoverty program. 

Now, Mr. President, the question is 
properly raised, do the elderly poor get 
an even break now under the antipov- 
erty program? Are the problems of the 
more than 15 million Americans over 65 
who have incomes below the poverty line 
being given the urgent consideration they 
deserve from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity? 

Here is what Mr. Shriver had to say 
on this point to the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging this June: 

First of all, it seems to be extremely dif- 
ficult to find efficient, economical ways of 
actually helping the very elderly poor to get 
out of poverty. Congress already has a 
magnificent record through the Social Se- 
curity Administration, through the proposed 
medicare bill, and through other programs, 
for bringing effective help to the aged, but 
when you get the problem of how do you 
actually help the aged help themselves to 
get out of poverty, it is more difficult. 

This is not to say, however, that it is 
impossible. I just want to make the firm 
point that we are not satisfied with what 
we have done and I am not satisfied with 
what I am able to report to you and the 
other members of the committee today. 


In order to remedy this situation, on 
June 14 Mr. Shriver appointed a task 
force within his office to grapple with 
the problems of the elderly poor. Icom- 
mend him for it, although I think it 
could well have been done some months 
earlier. This amendment would give the 
prestige of specific statutory authority 
to this task force. 

It will be seen that the language of the 
amendment makes special reference to 
possible changes in the Social Security 
Act which have a direct relationship to 
poverty among the elderly. 

The relationship of the social security 
laws to the aged poor has been clearly 
recognized by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. In a statement to the Senate 
Committee on the Aging, OEO stated: 

No employment program can go to the 
heart of the problem of poverty among these 
aged people. Such a program thus cannot 
substitute for basic income maintenance 
arrangements, operating through the social 
security system, the tax structure, or other- 
wise, which will provide those aged who 
must or want to retire with the income they 
need in retirement. 


Accordingly, my amendment directs 
the task force to consider changes in the 
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Social Security Act, and three proposals 
in particular: 

First. Substantial increases in social 
security benefits; second, broadening the 
social security system to include more 
retired persons who have no public pen- 
sions; third, further liberalization of 
the retirement income test under the so- 
cial security laws. 

It is not, of course, intended that these 
be the only subjects of consideration by 
the task force. They are mentioned only 
to insure that the task force give them 
special consideration. I should like to 
point out that I proposed amend- 
ments along each of these three lines 
when the social security bill was before 
us last month—amendments which went 
beyond the version eventually enacted 
into law in respect to aid for our retired 
citizens. Careful study of these pro- 
posals by this task force should help 
the Congress give them due considera- 
tion when they next are proposed. 

My amendment goes beyond the man- 
date of the existing task force by requir- 
ing it to make a report to the Director for 
transmittal to the President and Con- 
gress on or before June 30, 1966. This 
guarantees that the efforts of this excep- 
tionally well qualified group will be read- 
ily available to the Congress as it 
continues its discussion of measures to 
aid our senior citizens. 

I must say that I am among the first 
to recognize the difficulties inherent in 
trying to devise programs to specifically 
aid the elderly poor under the Economic 
Opportunity Act. The principle beyond 
the Economic Opportunity Act is that a 
sensible outlay by the Government can 
convert people who are now tax eaters 
into taxpayers. With those who are be- 
yond normal working years there is a 
serious problem in putting this prin- 
ciple into practice. But, I suggest, there 
are ways that the lives of the elderly 
poor can be made more constructive and 
meaningful. Mr. Shriver has already 
suggested a foster grandparents pro- 
gram, to utilize the talents of our older 
citizens in enriching the lives of ne- 
glected and unwanted children. This is 
an excellent idea, and I hope the task 
force on the problems of the elderly poor 
will spell out in detail how this program 
can be put into operation in the very near 
future. 

I know I believe the Senate should pass 
this amendment and fight to hold it in 
conference, so as to put certain elements 
at OEO on stern notice that the elderly 
poor deserve the very best from the war 
on poverty. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr.PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. This provision, I take 
it, would give a statutory status to the 
committee that has already been ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is correct, and it 
would also require that the report be 
submitted to Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Why does this pro- 
vide for a special study of the elderly 
poor when the Senate has a committee 
on it and the House has a standing com- 
mittee on it? The Senator states that he 
is going to investigate the elderly poor. 
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Does not the Senate have a Committee 
on Aging and does not the House have 
one also? 

Mr. PROUTY. This would be in the 
executive branch, and the study would 
be in relation to the poverty program. 
The amendment does not add anything 
new. It merely gives statutory author- 
ity to a task force presently in existence, 
and requires that the Director submit 
its report to Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Do I understand 
correctly that Sargent Shriver’s office is 
now studying substantial increases in so- 
cial security benefits? Is that not what 
the resolution calls for? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes, that is what this 
amendment calls for. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He does have? 

Mr. PROUTY. OEO has rightly rec- 
ognized the close relationship between 
social security benefits and poverty 
among the elderly poor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like the 
Senator to answer it this way. Does 
Sargent Shriver's office now have a com- 
mittee studying substantial increases in 
social security benefits? 

Mr. PROUTY. He has a task force 
studying the problems of the elderly 
poor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He does have? 

Mr. PROUTY. It is studying the 
whole broad area of poverty among the 
elderly. I do not know whether it is 
specifically studying the relationship be- 
tween social security benefits and poverty 
among the elderly, but I believe it should. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Social security is 
not necessarily a whole broad study of 
poverty. 

Mr. PROUTY. No, but any meaning- 
ful study of the poverty problems of the 
elderly necessarily involves social secu- 
rity benefits and coverage. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ordinarily, thisis a 
province of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Finance 
Committe of the Senate. I am wonder- 
ing why Sargent Shriver is going to begin 
a study of social security benefits. 

Mr. PROUTY. The only purpose is 
to consider the poverty problems of the 
elderly, and those problems are in part 
related to social security. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It states here, (c) 
further liberalization of the retirement 
income test under the Social Security 
Act.” That is the function of the 
Standing Committee of the Senate and 
the Standing Committee of the House. 

Mr. PROUTY. This amendment 
merely gives statutory authority to a 
task force which is already in existence, 
and requires that the Director of OEO 
submit a report to Congress. If legisla- 
tion is involved, it would be referred to 
the appropriate legislative committees of 
Congress. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, let me 
say at this point that the OEO does have 
a committee studying conditions of the 
elderly poor. It is a committee appointed 
by the Director. This gives it statutory 
status. I am to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
in charge of the bill answer a question 
or two about that? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator has 
just stated that the OEO has a committee 
now making a study of social security? 

Mr. NELSON. No, I did not say that. 
I said that a committee is studying, I 
understand—I am informed—I am ad- 
vised—that they have such a committee 
studying problems of the elderly poor. 
What aspects of those problems they are 
going into, I do not know. This provides 
for a study of a substantial increase in 
social security benefits. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is the function 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. Therefore, is that subject 
not receiving adequate attention at the 
present time by these committees? I in- 
vite the Senator's attention to the fact 
that the Finance Committee had 30 days 
of hearings, and 25 days in executive 
session covering problems of the elderly 
poor and elderly care. 

Mr. NELSON. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is directing his 
questions to the wrong source. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Wisconsin indicated that he would accept 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. NELSON. All I said was that the 
director already has appointed, I under- 
stand, an advisory committee to con- 
sider special problems of the elderly poor, 
to make recommendations for their in- 
clusion in programs under the act. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Social Security 
Act does not come under this act, but 
the pending amendment does. 

Mr. NELSON. Perhaps the Senator 
from New Mexico should offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the specification of 
“social security benefits.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know about 
that. I wonder why the Senator would 
take this amendment to conference with- 
out knowing what is in it. 

Mr. NELSON. We accepted it for vari- 
ous reasons, one of the reasons being that 
it is getting very late. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the Senator will accept the 
amendment in order to take it to confer- 
ence? 

Mr.NELSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The term “take it to 
conference” has the usual Senate con- 
notation, does it not? 

Mr. NELSON. Well, we can continue 
with additional amendments, let me say. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe that the 
Senator from Vermont is probably mak- 
ing a mistake in including social security 
benefits in his amendment. It is per- 
fectly proper to direct attention to prob- 
lems of this kind, if the OEO has such 
a committee. I wish the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] were in the Cham- 
ber, to hear what he would have to say 
5 someone were to walk into his terri- 

ry. 

Mr. NELSON. Would the Senator 
from Vermont be willing to strike out the 
specifications of the words “social se- 
curity! that would be on lines 9 through 
15 on page 2? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin to 
section (c) where it states, “further lib- 
eralization of the retirement income test 
under the Social Security Act.” 

This matter was, as the Senator from 
Illinois has just put it, just accepted and 
taken to conference. 

Mr, PROUTY. Let me say to my 
friend the Senator from Wisconsin that 
I am willing to delete those lines, but it 
would be done with the understanding 
that he is doing something more than 
simply taking it to conference. I thought 
that the Senator had already accepted 
my amendment a few minutes ago. 

Mr. NELSON. I told the Senate that I 
would accept it. I do accept it. I am 
merely substituting for the Senator in 
charge of the bill, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], who will be 
the one to take it to conference. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I mod- 
ify my amendment by striking out the 
sentence that begins on page 2, line 9, 
and ends on page 2, line 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. If there is no objection, the 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to make this 
inquiry as to whether the amendment, 
as modified, is subject to the same dep- 
recatory comment of the Senator from 
Illinois about being “taken to confer- 
ence,” or whether we really mean to ac- 
cept it now? 

Mr. NELSON. I believe that the 
amendment as modified is a very fine 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I appreciate very much what he 
has done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time now yielded back? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. 

The amendment, as modified, to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, before 
third reading, let me say that I have 
no amendment to offer, but it was sug- 
gested that we have a quorum call be- 
fore third reading, and on that basis I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be granted 5 
minutes to express my views on the bill 
generally. I do know that 1 hour of de- 
bate has been allocated on the bill, but 
there are other Senators who wish to 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template voting against the bill and 
should like the record to show my rea- 
sons for doing so. 

In fiscal 1965, $793 million was spent 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The administration asked for $1,500 
million for fiscal year 1966, or about 100 
percent more than was spent in fiscal 
year 1965. 

The bill which the administration sent 
to the House, for $1,500 million, was 
raised to $1,895 million. The bill as it 
is before the Senate calls for $1,650 mil- 
lion, which is $150 million more than 
the administration requested. I cannot 
go along with this unjustified, unrea- 
sonable lifting of the expenditure in this 
program. I cannot understand how, in 
face of our general problems around the 
world and the expenditures that are in- 
cident to them, we can go on the spend- 
ing spree contemplated in the bill. 

I point out a few aspects of the spend- 
ing with which Ido not agree. It is con- 
ceded that for every boy or girl taken 
into the Job Training Corps there will be 
spent an average of $4,400 for a period 
of 9 months of training. The advertise- 
ments calling upon these boys and girls 
to enlist state “Join this Corps. Travel, 
study, work, with pay.” 

For each enrollee there is spent $4,400. 
The enrollees are the dropouts from our 
normal schools. My query is, How can 
we justify spending $4,400 for a 9-month 
period, to take care of a dropout, when 
in Ohio it is possible to send a boy or 
girl to practically any college within the 
State—and it has 54 colleges—on an ex- 
penditure that averages about $2,100? 

For the dropout it is $4,400 a year. For 
the enrollee in our colleges it is about 
$2,100 per year. 

For 2 days we have been listening to 
arguments. The arguments have not 
been about the poor, but about who is 
going to control the loot. The Governors 
of the States and the mayors of the 
municipalities begged to have the right 
to say what the Washington Govern- 
ment might do within the States and the 
municipalities. Their request was fair 
and reasonable. Washington wants full 
and unlimited control without the States 
or cities having any word in the matter. 
Washington's position is wrong and that 
of the States and cities is right. 

It has been pointed out that all but one 
Governor voted for the veto power in 
the Governors. After 10 years of at- 
tendance at Governors’ conferences, my 
experience shows that nowhere do the 
Governors speak the truth with greater 
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intensity, free from politics, than they do 
at the Governors’ conference. There 
they are free from political domination. 
There they express their individual 
views. All but one Governor said the 
Governors should have the veto power. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When they asked for 
the veto power and asked for the re- 
sponsibility, it was not rejected by Wash- 
ington. For a Governor to say, “I turn 
down an application for Federal money” 
requires great courage and integrity. 
Governors took that position. In my 
whole political career I have never seen 
a program so loaded with the ability of 
political manipulation and deviousness. 
The programs general objective is good 
but its cost of administration is inde- 
fensibly extravagant. I cannot vote 
for it. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment bill is open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
2 minutes before the third reading, in 
order to simplify the time of the Senate 
later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
have great respect for the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, who has pointed out 
the real, basic problem in the bill as it 
is presented to us. We have not had 
any fruitful amendments accepted to 
cure the defects that were mentioned. 
We are ballooning—not merely expand- 
ing—the proposed expenditures on this 
program without solving the administra- 
tive problem. 

For these reasons, plus the statement 
which I understand the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], our 
great leader, will make on the bill, I 
merely wish to say that I cannot support 
the bill in its present form. 

In order to outline clearly one of the 
reasons, I refer to an editorial published 
in the Denver Post of August 13. It is 
headlined “Brighter Side of Poverty Pro- 
gram.” It discusses one of the Job Corps 
camps in our State: 

Of all the boys received at Collbran, about 
one-fourth have quit and gone home—some 
because of homesickness, some because of 
family emergencies, some because they just 
didn’t like it. 

One youth who beat up another corps- 
man, without provocation, was discharged. 
He happens to live in Denver, most corpsmen 
are from outside Colorado. 

There have been occasional problems: a 
fight between two corpsmen in Collbran; at- 
tempts by underage boys to buy beer and 
liquor; the heterogeneous racial composition 
of the camp. But the project supervisor, R. 
W. (Bob) Jennings of Grand Junction, is 
“well pleased.” 


I say to Senators that until we can do 
better than that, I am unwilling to see 
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$1,650 million of taxpayers’ funds spent 
without curing the problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRIGHTER SIDE oF POVERTY PROGRAM 


The war on poverty has both ups and 
downs and, by the nature of things, there 
is bound to be more griping about failures 
than cheering about successes, It seems ap- 
propriate, then, to note that a once-contro- 
versial poverty project in Colorado has 
achieved at least tentative success. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity opened 
Colorado’s first Job Corps camp near Coll- 
bran, in Mesa County, late in May. The site 
was picked by OEO in Washington and ap- 
proved by Gov. John Love in spite of some 
protest in the community. 

Now, as the end of the third month ap- 
proaches, the camp seems to have shaken 
down quietly and started its important duty: 
teaching in the classroom, training in job 
skills, creating recreational areas for public 
enjoyment, inspiring young men to break 
the old bonds of poverty and ignorance. 

There are now about 90 youths, ages 16 
through 21, at Collbran. Half stay in camp 
for construction work and classes while the 
others work, under direction of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, on public recreational facil- 
ities on Grand Mesa. 

Of all the boys received at Collbran, about 
one-fourth have quit and gone home—some 
because of homesickness, some because of 
family emergencies, some because they just 
don’t like it. 

One youth who beat up another corpsman, 
without provocation, was discharged. He 
happens to live in Denver; most corpsmen 
are from outside Colorado. 

There have been occasional problems: a 
fight between two corpsmen in Collbran; 
attempts by underage boys to buy beer and 
liquor; the heterogeneous racial composi- 
tion of the camp. But the project super- 
visor, R. W. (Bob) Jennings of Grand Junc- 
tion, is well pleased.“ 

Jennings, a veteran reclamation engineer, 
meets regularly with a community com- 
mittee to talk over problems and “try to head 
off any new ones.” 

Murray Durst, camp director, thinks the 
camp is gaining support from the commu- 
nity, though “there are still some questions 
on people's minds—you don't just put 90 
boys down in a community without having 
some impact.” 

A random sampling of the Collbran com- 
munity tends to confirm this feeling: that 
the camp has gained in acceptance, ranging 
from tolerance to good will, but nearby resi- 
dents still have some reservations. 

A minister just arrived in Collbran, the 
Reverend Max H. Webster, brings with him 
some related experiences in Vermont, where 
as an administrator for the United Church 
of Christ, he participated at the State level 
in the poverty program and is familiar 
with it. 

The outlook at Collbran is optimistic. 
Colorado’s second Job Corps camp is sched- 
uled to open near Pagosa Springs this fall. 
We hope the young men at Collbran and 
their good neighbors will continue to make 
the experiment work. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I believe the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] will wish to speak before the 
third reading of the bill. Under an 
arrangemen, with him I agreed to speak 
first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is under control. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. It makes no 
difference whether I speak before or 
after the third reading. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky may proceed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, during 
the debate several Senators have placed 
in the Recorp statements indicating that 
the Economic Opportunity Act—known 
widely as the Antipoverty Act—has 
been used in some counties and com- 
munities for political purposes. 

I have recently received several com- 
plaints from Pike County, Ky., stating 
that some programs are being used for 
political advantages in that county. I 
do not know all the facts, but 1 have 
asked the Director, the Honorable 
Sargent Shriver, to make an investiga- 
tion of these complaints and make a 
full report. 

I was one of the original supporters 
of the bill and its programs. I voted 
for the first bill, and I shall vote for the 
bill before us. But I want to see it 
used for the benefit of the poor, the 
needy, the unemployed, the young men 
and women, and the aged, and I want 
the program to be run without waste, 
duplication, and politics. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
certainly we all know that there are peo- 
ple in our country who need help in rais- 
ing their standard of living and in pre- 
paring themselves for jobs, and we know 
that our Government has a responsibility 
to assist them. In helping them we help 
our whole country; it is as simple as that. 

But while I think we all share a deep 
concern for the welfare of all Americans 
and are determined to assist them where 
assistance is called for, we must see to 
it that the money we vote is going to be 
used in a meaningful way to help the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged for whom it is 
intended. We must see to it that the 
programs for which the money is au- 
thorized and appropriated are well con- 
ceived and carried out, and that they 
will actually contribute to a solution of 
the problem which disturbs us all. 

As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services and Appropriations Commit- 
tees, I know very well that the $1.7 bil- 
lion which the Appropriations Commit- 
tee voted yesterday for the Vietnam war 
emergency fund, in recommending a 
total of nearly $47 billion for support 
of the Armed Forces during the current 
fiscal year, is only the beginning of what 
is going to be required. Our increased 
commitments on the international scene 
do not mean that we should ignore our 
problems here at home. Of course we 
should not do that. But we should look 
at our programs carefully and make sure 
we are spending funds wisely and mak- 
ing every dollar count. 

In this connection, I think it is im- 
portant to point out that the program 
before us is not the only one which the 
Federal Government is operating to aid 
the less fortunate citizens of our Nation. 
Already this year we have passed the 
elementary and secondary education bill 
aimed at help for our disadvantaged 
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children, the social security amend- 
ments bill providing a program of medi- 
cal care for our older citizens and other 
types of public assistance, and a $7.5 
billion housing bill giving special aid to 
persons who are unable to obtain decent 
housing for themselves for one reason or 
another. We must consider this proposal 
to extend the Economic Opportunity 
Act as but one part of the overall effort 
being made at all levels of government 
local, State, and Federal—to assist per- 
sons who are unable to help themselves. 

Two main considerations lead me to 
vote against this bill in its present form. 

First, I think that it is not wise to 
double expenditures for a program which 
has been as widely criticized as this one 
has, and which, it is generally conceded, 
has revealed many flaws. It is true that 
this is a relatively new program which 
has had many problems to resolve before 
it could operate smoothly and efficiently. 
But that is more reason to move slowly. 
Certainly it is not time to double the pro- 
gram which to date has received mixed 
reaction at best. Rather we should con- 
tinue it at its present level, with an eye 
to making improvements where they 
should be made. Once there is evidence 
to show that improvements have been 
made, then we can consider broadening 
the scope of the program. To double 
the money first and then try to improve 
its administration, is to put the cart be- 
fore the horse. Again I emphasize the 
prospects of sharply increased require- 
ments for Vietnam and the necessity 
for holding the line and making every 
dollar count in our various domestic 
programs, 

Second, I am much disturbed by the 
action of the committee and of the Sen- 
ate in eliminating the power of the Gov- 
ernor to veto projects in his State which 
he thinks unwise. The Senate has been 
evenly divided on this point, indicating 
that there is a good deal of support for 
the veto power, which was deleted by 
only one vote in committee and which 
has failed to be put back into the bill 
on this floor on a tie vote. Last year, as 
my colleagues will recall, the Senate 
voted 80 to 7 in support of an amend- 
ment giving the Governor the authority 
to veto certain projects under title I and 
title I of the act. 

We have discussed this issue at length 
here, and I shall not go into it again, ex- 
cept to say that this power has been ex- 
ercised only four times to date by the 
Governors of Alabama, Florida, Montana, 
and Texas. I have seen no evidence to 
indicate that any of these disapprovals 
was made irresponsibly. Then, too, we 
must remember that the Governors 
themselves have expressed their support 
for the veto power, because it helps to 
insure that programs carried out at the 
community level will be coordinated with 
other local, State, and Federal efforts to 
combat poverty and to avoid unnecessary 
waste and duplication. The Governors 
are more familiar with State and local 
problems than are Washington-based 
administrators, and therefore are in a 
position to make a helpful contribution 
to an evaluation of proposed programs 
within their State. Certainly they 
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should have an opportunity to partici- 
pate meaningfully in the decisions to be 
made. 

To summarize my position: I agree 
wholeheartedly with the objective of 
combating poverty. We all want to do 
that. But agreement with the general 
goals of the bill does not mean agree- 
ment with the means by which it is pro- 
posed to reach those goals. Huge sums 
are going to be needed to carry out our 
obligations in Vietnam and thus to build, 
we hope, our security here at home. 
That requires close scrutiny of other pro- 
posed expenditures. Many other exist- 
ing major Government programs are as- 
sisting our citizens who are worthy of 
our help, and what is proposed here is 
not a continuation of this program at 
the same level, but a doubling of the pro- 
gram authorization, even though reac- 
tion to the on-going program has been 
mixed at best. For these reasons, and 
because I am deeply distressed by the 
removal by the Senate of the veto power 
of the Governor over most programs, 
this power to date has been used neither 
often nor arbitrarily; thus I feel that I 
must vote against the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Where are we as to 
time on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to the adoption of the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended, preliminary to third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thought that earlier in the day a 1-hour 
target was established as a limitation 
for discussion on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The Senator now 
has 23 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, by 
agreement with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, could that time be ex- 
panded if necessary? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I expect to take a lit- 
tle longer, and therefore I hope that the 
time limitation can be lifted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make that unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears to me that what is proposed today 
is probably the fourth or the fifth layer 
of frosting on the poverty cake. 

Frankly, I am not intrigued by the 
title that is appended to the hearings 
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in connection with the bill: “Expand the 
War On Poverty.” That is not a very 
felicitous term. How can we talk about 
war on a domestic situation in our own 
country? 

Today the world is pretty well beset 
with war. There is Vietnam. The Cali- 
fornia imbroglio is referred to as war. 
There is an untoward situation in the 
Dominican Republic. Things are not 
tranquil and quiet in the Congo. 

And somehow the word “war” is being 
used indiscriminately on both the domes- 
tic and foreign fronts in connection with 
the problems and challenges that are 
before us. 

I am willing to vote untold sums to 
eliminate poverty. But I am not willing 
to vote untold sums for any kind of pro- 
gram that is unorganized, disorganized, 
unbalanced, and which, from the stand- 
point of results, has not yet demon- 
strated its worth. 

The bill is not our first effort in the so- 
called campaign against poverty. We 
started with the Area Redevelopment 
Act. As I recall, we expended $302 mil- 
lion for that purpose. Everyone knows 
that the program was deficient. It be- 
came a bit of a scandal. The reason it 
became a bit of scandal was that such a 
large percentage of the available money 
was devoted to the business of building 
hotels, motels, and ski jumps that no one, 
honest with himself, could ever say was 
a very efficient operation in dealing with 
the question of poverty. 

Then we came to layer No. 2 in the 
way of frosting on the cake. That was 
the Public Works Acceleration Act of 
1962. When we were through, we had 
expended $863 million. The idea was 
to make inducements to accelerate pub- 
lic works to provide jobs for people. 
When we were through with that ex- 
penditure, nobody was prepared to dem- 
onstrate that it was an effective opera- 
tion. 

Then we came to the third layer of 
frosting on the poverty cake in the form 
of the so-called Appalachian Regional 
Redevelopment or Development Act. 
That act was finally approved in this 
year of 1965. We have approved for 
that purpose $1 billion. Up to this good 
hour, I have heard very little about the 
results. I became extremely curious 
today about letters that have been com- 
ing to me from the suburban areas of 
Chicago and from Chicago itself. One 
letter in particular from a friend of mine 
said: 

We are having a great influx of people from 
the Appalachian area, and our problem is 
how to urbanize these rural people and fit 
them into the scheme of things here. 


If anybody has anything to offer by 
way of a tangible demonstration of ef- 
ficient results, Iam prepared to wait for 
it, but frankly I have not seen it. 

So after $302 million, $843 million, 
and $1 billion, it is no wonder that the 
title on the hearings on the bill that is 
before us: “To expand the war on pov- 
erty.” 

The phrase “To expand the war” has 
a familiar ring, Mr. President. We 
started with a few hundred people in 
Vietnam. Then we added to them. 
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Then it was said the action there had to 
be expanded. We are beginning to fill 
the coastal plain of Indochina, and 
heaven knows how many youngsters 
from America will have to be used in the 
so-called expansion program. 

In that same spirit, I begin to wonder 
how much more we shall have to do in 
the expansion of the campaign on 
poverty. 

Now we come to the next layer, the 
next frosting layer on the poverty 
cake, and that is the subject that is be- 
fore us now. 

Title I of the original bill to combat 
poverty and develop economic progress 
in this country is now in the House of 
Representatives. It provides for 
grants—not loans—from 50 to 80 per- 
cent on a 5-year basis at the rate of $400 
million a year, which brings the total to 
$2 billion. At the rate of $400 million a 
year, it makes $2 billion, according to 
the way I learned my arithmetic long 
ago. 

Title II of that bill provides for loans 
for public works and development fa- 
cilities and guarantees for industrial and 
commercial development on a 40-year 
basis at 35g percent. It calls for $170 
billion during a 5-year period, or a total 
of $850 million. 

Title III of that bill deals with tech- 
nical advice and research and provides 
$25 million a year for 5 years, or a total 
of $125 million. 

Title V, which is very engaging, pro- 
vides for regional planning commissions 
at $15 million a year for 5 years, or $75 
million. 

What is the total amount provided in 
the measure that we considered earlier? 
It was not $302 million, as in the Area 
Development Program. It was not $843 
million, as set forth in the Public Works 
Acceleration Act. It was not $1 billion, 
as we provided in the Appalachian re- 
gional development. Instead, it was a 
total of $3,015 million. 

So today we come to the fourth or 
fifth layer on the cake. Once upon a 
time, this Republic could afford to waste 
its resources. It cannot do so today, in 
a competitive world and under the con- 
ditions that prevail in this country at 
present. It is about time for us to be- 
come mindful of our responsibility and 
of what the economy of the country can 
finally bear. 

I suppose everybody who went to grade 
school must have heard the stories of 
Chicken Little and about the sky fall- 
ing in. That is what bothers me. We 
have been raising these programs 
through the Senate and through Con- 
gress, and the question is: When does the 
sky fall in? 

This administration, the Great Soci- 
ety, will be held to accountability. Even 
though we vote for these programs on 
my side of the aisle, let me make it abun- 
dantly clear now that I do not propose 
to vote for this bill. 

I will spend any amount of money if 
it is efficiently spent. I will not spend a 
dollar of the taxpayers’ money for an 
inefficient and disorganized enterprise. 
Before I am through with my remarks, I 
propose to prove that this is an inefficient 
and disorganized enterprise. 
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If anything, this is a time for frugal- 
ity and responsibility. 

Mr. President, when this is called a 
war to expand the war on poverty 

(Mr. LONG of Louisiana entered the 
Chamber.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Louisiana would come in right now. 
That is good. I hope he will be seated. 

Whether we call this a cold war or a 
hot war or a lukewarm war does not make 
much difference. The question is wheth- 
er this is a campaign for the benefit of 
the politicians, whether it is a campaign 
to keep the incompetents who adminis- 
ter it, whether it is a campaign for ama- 
teurs, whether it is a campaign for the 
legion of irresponsibles, or whether it is 
a campaign for the social misfits—and I 
use the term rather advisedly. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, since 
it is my friend, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, who has always been so agree- 
able, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader that I did not think we had 
anything in the program calling for so- 
cial misfits. I thought that was going 
to be in next year’s program 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
naive can the majority whip be—the 
ranking Democrat on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance? Do not leave, my 
friend, the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana. The Senator has no business leay- 
ing. 

Let me read something. I want to 
provide some evidence now. One does 
not make assertions without offering the 
evidence. 

I read from a news dispatch: 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has 
announced today the start of a special pro- 
gram. for hiring 2,152 college graduates to 
study the culture of poverty. 


Mr. President, I ask my friend the 
junior Senator from Louisiana, what 
does he mean by “the culture of pov- 
erty.” We have agriculture. We have 
horticulture. We have silvi-culture. 
We have social culture. Now we have 
the culture of poverty, according to the 
Secretary of Labor. I continue to read: 

The cultural training will help qualify 
them to counsel disadvantaged youths. 


Is that not wonderful? Some 2,152 
fine young college graduates, looking like 
and Arrow collar ad, coming down here 
to get the culture of poverty. And they 
will go abroad in the land, in the hinter- 
land, and in the metropolitan centers. 
They will talk with people, and they will 
say, Don't you know the culture of pov- 
erty?” 

The people will say, “All we know is 
that we don’t have jobs. All we know 
is that we owe the grocer. All we know 
is that we owe the meat market. All we 
know is that we owe an installment on 
a secondhand automobile.” So what is 


this business about the culture of 
poverty? 

It would be like that expert from the 
Department of Agriculture who went out 
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on a farm in Kansas, and looked at a 
little creature out there and said, “How 
do you expect to get any wool off that 
animal?” The man said, “I don't, be- 
cause it is not a sheep. It is a goat.” 
That is all the expert knew about it. He 
did not know the difference between a 
sheep and a goat. 

The culture of poverty is a fine sound- 
ing phrase, but it will not fool the Amer- 
ican people. 

I now introduce my second bit of evi- 
dence. This is from the Sun Times of 
Chicago, one of the really liberal news- 
papers of the country. This was printed 
on the editorial page. It is dated Satur- 
day, August 14. 

I first refer to the editorial itself, 
which is entitled “View From Poverty 
Row” because the editorial refers to a 
little weekly paper. This is what the 
editorial states, in part: 

Reprinted below is an editorial by Chester 
R. Carter that appeared in a recent issue of 
the Pembroke Herald Eagle, of Hopkins Park, 
III. 


Hopkins Park is just out of Chicago. 
It is a small town with 7,000 people. 
Hopkins Park is predominantly Negro. 
The editorial states further: 

Hopkins Park is a predominantly Negro 
unincorporated community in Pembroke 
Township, southeast of Kankakee. The rural 
township has a population of 7,000, about 
90 percent Negro. Some residents commute 
to Chicago for work. 


I do not need to read the remainder 
of the editorial. But that is what was 
written in the Pembroke Herald Eagle. 
Incidentally, the man who edits the Pem- 
broke Herald Eagle is a dining car 
steward, I believe on the Rock Island or 
the Santa Fe Railroad. He is a very 
humble individual who got himself a lit- 
tle newspaper. He titles his editorial 
“How To Waste $30,000.” 

The editorial reads in part: 

The evening of Monday, July 26, marked a 
new foolish era for Pembroke Township. At 
the school, plans were made to hire an out- 
of-town stranger at $200 a week to tell Hop- 
kins Park residents why they are poor. 


Is that not marvelous? They need an 
expert from away off somewhere, hun- 
dreds of miles, to come to the town and 
tell people why they are poor. 

The editorial continues: 

Robert Creamer, field representative for 
the Illinois Office of Economic Opportunity, 
stated that this $30,000 must be spent by 
counting the number of people who live here, 
surveying the road conditions, and asking 
people why they are poor. 


That requires a brain. That requires 
almost the last word in computers, to go 
out there to ask people why they are 
poor. 

The editorial continues: 

Any fool walking or riding around Hopkins 
Park can see why the people are poor. They 
are poor because there is no payroll here. 


Mr. President I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

View From Poverty Row 

Reprinted below is an editorial by Chester 
R. Carter that appeared in a recent issue of 
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the Pembroke Herald Eagle of Hopkins Park, 

Hopkins Park is a predominantly Negro 
unincorporated community in Pembroke 
Township, southeast of Kankakee. The rural 
township has a population of 7,000, about 90 
percent Negro. Some residents commute to 
Chicago for work. 

We have reprinted the editorial as an ex- 
ample of the opinion of persons close to and 
concerned about nonurban poverty and what 
is needed to abolish it. The owner of the 
paper, Ozroe Bentley, Sr., is a steward on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. 

The people of Hopkins Park have been try- 
ing to interest officialdom, State and Na- 
tional, in their plight. They need better 
roads to attract industry. They hope for 
help from the Federal Area Redevelopment 
Administration. Now they are about to be 
exposed to the bureaucracy that goes with 
such help. 

The war on poverty can’t be won in Wash- 
ington or with Washington dollars alone. It 
needs the spirit of old-fashioned individu- 
alism expressed in the Pembroke Herald 
Eagle, and we call attention to this particu- 
lar instance in the hope that publicizing 
it might help. 

The editorial follows: 


“HOW TO WASTE $30,000 

“The evening of Monday, July 26, marked 
a new foolish era for Pembroke Township. 
At the school, plans were made to hire an 
out-of-town stranger at $200 a week to tell 
Hopkins Park residents why they are poor. 
Robert Creamer, field representative for the 
Illinois Office of Economie Opportunity, 
stated that this $30,000 must be spent by 
counting the number of people who live 
here, surveying the road conditions, and ask- 
ing people why they are poor. Any fool 
walking or riding around Hopkins Park can 
see why the people are poor. They are poor 
because there is no payroll here. This $30,000 
could be better spent by buying land and 
offering it on a 10-year tax-free basis as a 
lure for several corporations to locate plants 
and factories here, the same as the Southern 
States do. 

“With 800 or 900 men and women from 
the Hopkins Park area making $75 or $100 
a week, poverty would vanish in this com- 
munity. Gary, Ind., was nothing but a 
mudhole until the steel mill located there. 
Hopkins Park will forever be a mudhole 
until there is a $50,000 or $60,000 payroll 
here. What eliminates poverty? Nothing 
but money, money, money. How can people 
have money? By working. How can people 
work? By having a job to go to that pays a 
decent wage. 

“We need a foreign director at $200 a 
week like we need a hole in the head. What 
we need to do is to buy land and send one 
or two men over the country to tell com- 
panies the advantages of locating here, then, 
the money will be well spent. If, after this 
grant is spent, the people of Hopkins Park 
are still eating beans and the kids are just 
as raggedy, it will have all been in vain. 

“The men and women working for this 
grant are well meaning, but do not under- 
stand the crux of this problem. The prob- 
lem is to get money into the pockets of 
people who live in this area on Friday nights, 
not building day schools and clinics. 

“First things first—roads, factories, bank, 
then a day school, etc. This $30,000 looks 
like a pork barrel, with more to come. 

“This community needs a man that knows 
how to go out and bring business here.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, $30,- 
000 is to be spent in Hopkins Park to 
ask the people why they are poor. 

They did not ever have to come around 
and ask me back in the days when we 
were an orphan family because my father 
died when I was 5, and there were four 
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of us kids. Believe me, the going was 
difficult. We did not go to the Govern- 
ment. We did not go to the State. We 
did not go to the supervisor and say, 
“You ought to build a recreation hall 
here, and then all of us kids can get jobs, 
even if it is nothing more than bearing 
water to those who mix the mortar and 
lay the brick, and we will get out of this 
mess.” 

We did not ask anybody. We made it 
on our own. And we did not ask any- 
body to shell out $30,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to come around, my 
friend, and say, Why are you poor?” Is 
that not marvelous? That is a ducky 
thing—tied up with the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity—and that is the bill 
that is pending before us at the present 
time. 

Let me take a look at something else, 
because I see that my distinguished 
friend from Kentucky is present. This 
letter I received from a very distin- 
guished lawyer in Illinois. He wrote it 
to a citizen who, for all I know, may be 
a trustee of Southern Illinois University. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the entire letter in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEORIA, ILL., 

August 13, 1965. 
The Honorable JOHN G. GILBERT, 
Cardondale, IU. 

DEAR SENATOR GILBERT: I am writing you 
in a matter which you probably ought to dis- 
cuss with President Morris of Southern Illi- 
nois University. I have learned that South- 
ern Illinois University has entered into a con- 
tract with the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity to operate a Job Corps project at Camp 
Breckenridge and furnish legal services to the 
Job Corps members. 

Would you ascertain if the charter of the 
university permits it to practice law, for that 
is precisely this situation. I know you are 
a “fan” of the university by residence and 
family connections, but it seems to me this 
is a flagrant violation of the prohibition 
against any corporation, including South- 
ern Illinois University, from practicing law. 
I think this is a matter tħat should be con- 
sidered thoroughly by the Illinois State Bar 
Association with the end in view of taking 
the most extreme action in the courts or 
otherwise, or through the trustees of your 
university, or any other lawful means, to 
prohibit this socialistic practice of law. 

Let me have your comments on this matter 
after you have had an opportunity to present 
the matter to Dr. Morris. I am sending a 
copy of this letter to Senator EvERETT M, 
DERKSEN, a member of our Illinois State Bar 
Association and duly licensed to practice law 
in Illinois, for I feel that perhaps, as busy 
as he is, this situation may have escaped 
his careful attention. The Government has 
now proscribed the medical profession and 
this kind of invasion is just a foot in the 
door. The Federal Government, it should be 
said, is not above the law, either. The larger 
principle involved is the taking over by the 
executive department a supposedly inde- 
pendent judiciary. 

Very truly yours, 
Hupson R. Sours. 

(Copies to Senator EvERETT M. DIRKSEN 
and Peter Fitzpatrick, Esq., president of Il- 
linois State Bar Association.) 


Mr. DIRKSEN. But the question he 
raised is this: The University of South- 
ern illinois has been given a contract by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
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operate a Job Corps project at Camp 
Breckenridge and to furnish legal serv- 
ices to the Corps members. 

I thought these were young fellows. 
About the only interest they would have 
in a lawyer would be how to get out of 
the place, if they wanted to, and how 
they could break a contract and still 
collect from the Government. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no; this is too 
good. 

I wish they had had that in World War 
I, when I was slogging through the mud 
of the western front, so I could say, 
“Where is my lawyer?”—knowing my 
lawyer was hired at public expense to 
look after me, to see that I was paid 
what was owed me. and to see that I did 
not have any onerous burdens put upon 
me as a soldier that were not called for. 

But the Job Corps boys are going to 
have legal advice at the cost of the 
Government. 

Did Senators ever hear of anything so 
ducky? Never in any of the halcyon 
days of Kansas was there anything so 
sweet and grandiose as this. 

Now my evidence is in the form of a 
release from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, the Public Affairs Division: 

July 21, 1965, Gary, Ind. (Conduct and 
Administration) — 


Then the telephone numbers appear 
on this release, in case one wants to call 
them. 

It states: 

A $52,018 Federal grant will give 480 teen- 
agers from needy Gary, Ind., families an 
intensive “preview of occupations” this 
summer, 

Sargent Shriver, Director of the Office of 
Econ mice Opportunity, announced the com- 
munity action award today to the Lake 
County Economic Opportunity Council. 


Mr. President, I shall put the rest of 
the release in, but let me read this part: 

Trustees to let the boys and girls, 13 to 15 
years old, watch employees at work in a wide 
range of occupations and help the youngsters 
arrive at tentative but realistic career goals. 

The previewed occupations will embrace 
fields ranging from trucking to choreography 
and from graphic arts to oil refining. 


Four hundred and eighty teenagers, 
boys and girls, are to go. 

“Boys and girls, we are going to take 
you out and let you look at the work.” 

I remember the fellow who said, “I am 
fascinated by work. I can sit here and 
look at it all day.” 

So they are going to preview trucking. 
That is going to be good for a 13-year-old 
girl, is it not? Whoever is there will say, 
“Sugar, take a look now. You are age 
13. How would you like to be a truck- 
driver?” 

As to the little boy, they have instruc- 
tions now to show him choreography. If 
the dictionary is right, choreography 
means dancing, but particularly ballet 
dancing. So one of these officials will 
say, Now, we are going to take you some- 
where to show you how they dance, and 
you will see them up on their tiptoes. 
This is a preview of an occupation. 

Do not forget that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is paying $52,000 for it, but they 
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are going to preview those occupations, 

whether it be truckdriving or ballet 

dancing, or whatever. They are going to 

Say to them, “Maybe you would like to 

get into the graphic arts or oil refining.” 

Mr. President, I know industry can be 
talked into supporting this kind of thing, 
but fancy spending public funds for it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
release printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Public Affairs, Washington] 
CONDUCT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Gary, IND., July 21, 1965.—A $52,018 Fed- 
eral grant will give 480 teenagers from needy 
Gary, Ind., families an intensive “preview 
of occupations” this summer. 

Sargent Shriver, Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, announced the com- 
munity action award today to the Lake 
County Economic Opportunity Council. 

More than 50 major businesses, industries, 
and public agencies in the Chicago-Gary 
area have been enlisted by the Gary Board 
of School Trustees to let the boys and girls, 
13 to 15 years old, watch employees at work 
in a wide range of occupations and help 
the youngsters arrive at tentative but realis- 
tic career goals. 

Daily field trips will be supplemented by 
vocational counseling sessions. 

The previewed occupations will embrace 
fields varying from trucking to choreography 
and from graphic arts to oil refining. 

Among the cooperating companies are 
United States Steel, American Oil, Shell Oil, 
General Motors, John Deere Tractor, Ford, 
Zenith, Motorola, Carbon & Carbide, Coca- 
Cola, Continental Bakery, Swift Packing, 
IBM, Illinois Bell Telephone, NBC-TV, the 
Chicago Tribune, the Chicago Sun-Times, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, and Marshal Field. 

Haron J. Battle, general supervisor of sec- 
ondary education in Gary, and Louis A. 
McElroy, administrative director of adult 
and vocational education, will be program 
codirectors. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
too bad that one has a memory of things 
in this town. I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when we approved the 
Works Progress Administration—WPA. 
They had everything. Finally, they de- 
cided something had to be done for un- 
employed actors and actresses and sing- 
ers and people in the performing arts, 
and they got them started. They did 
it in tents throughout the country. I 
remember when they came to Peoria, in 
my country. There they were putting 
on popular plays. Guess what was the 
really popular play then. In the Uni- 
versity of Michigan there was a play- 
wright by the name of Avery Hopwood, 
I believe. The really popular play at 
that time was entitled Getting Gertie’s 
Garter.” So they played it all over the 
country. The second most popular one 
was “Up in Mabel’s Room.” That was 
entrancing for rural audiences. They did 
not know what to make of this business. 
I do not now how much money we spent 
on it, but they had to be employed, and 
that is how we wasted our money. 

Then, for good measure, we decided to 
employ all the artists in the country, 
good, bad, and indifferent. I am not 
much of an artist, but I know art when 
I see it. I remember the little sticker 
someone put across a work of art in a 
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London museum, “Don’t touch with a 
cane.” Some wag added the words, Use 
an ax.” He had a better appreciation 
of art than probably some of the other 
people did. 

I lived to see the day when I went down 
on the esplanade, at one of those tem- 
porary buildings, and looked at moun- 
tains of art to be given away. Some of 
it would make an egg curdle. I had some 
of it hanging in my office, and so did 
every Representative in those days. I 
do not know what became of the rest of 
it. We employed the artists, but their 
work has faded away as a zephyr in the 
evening, with nothing to show for it. 

So, now, we have a preview for the 
teenagers—13 to 16 years of age: Boys 
and girls, sit down. We are going to 
show you how to operate a trucking en- 
terprise. Get yourself a good look. We 
will show you choreography. Get your- 
self a good look. You may be allergic 
to ballet dancing, or driving a truck, or 
operating a filling station, but have a 
look, anyway. Be fascinated just to look 
at work.” 

That is in the official release from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, pub- 
lished under the aegis of none other than 
Sargent Shriver. 

Our distinguised colleague from 
Pennsylvania alluded the other day to 
the “Inside Report,” written by Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak, under the title, 
“Poverty and Politics.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSIDE REPORT: POVERTY AND POLITICS 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Just how antipoverty funds can find their 
way into partisan political action can be 
seen in a seemingly trivial incident recently 
outside the office of Gov. William Scranton 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 

While the legislature debated a motion to 
override the Governor's veto of an appro- 
priation in an adjoining wing of the capitol, 
200 demonstrators supporting the bill were 
stationed at the door of the Governor's office 
chanting: “Show your face, show your face.” 

What makes this demonstration far from 
trivial in importance is the fact that the 
leader of the demonstrators (all of whom had 
bussed their way to Harrisburg from Phila- 
delphia) was Charles Bowser—the aggressive 
head of the Philadelphia antipoverty com- 
mittee. 

Poverty officials in Washington had no 
knowledge whatever that Federal poverty 
funds were used to pay for the buses. But 
in Harrisburg, several of the demonstrators 
openly admitted that the Philadelphia anti- 
poverty committee financed the political ex- 
pedition. 

Strangely enough, the target of this par- 
ticular lobbying expedition was the “item 
veto“ by the Governor of an issue that had 
no connection whatever with the Federal 
antipoverty program. The two items vetoed 
by the Governor, adhering to a constitutional 
ban on deficit spending, were $10 million 


for public assistance and $7 million for child 
welfare. 

For months, the Governor and Democratic 
State legislators had jockeyed back and forth 
over these and other appropriations. The 
Democrats stayed up nights seeking some 
way to embarrass Scranton politically and 
make him look like an Ivy League scrooge. 
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When Scranton confronted the Democrats 
with his veto, the antipoverty fighters in 
Philadelphia organized their excursion to 
Harrisburg to coincide with the legislative 
debate to override the veto. 

Significantly, the demonstrators’ first stop 
in the capitol was not the Governor's office 
but the Democratic caucus room. They held 
a rally there and heard Democratic Repre- 
sentative Joshua Eilberg, the house majority 
leader, deliver an emotional attack on 
Scranton. 

The demonstrators next moved into the 
ornate, mahogany corridor outside the Gov- 
ernor’s office and began chanting, “Show 
your face.” 

In due course, Bowser and a couple of 
other demonstrators were invited into Scran- 
ton's office (actually they never had asked 
for an appointment). Scranton again ex- 
plained the constitutional reasons why he 
had to veto the two items. Whereupon the 
buses were loaded and returned to 
Philadelphia. 

Sargent Shriver, the antipoverty chief, 
knew nothing about this until he received a 
telegraphed complaint on August 3 (the day 
of the demonstration) from Pennsylvania's 
Secretary of State John K. Tabor. 

Acting on Scranton’s orders, Tabor de- 
clared: 

“We fully support the right and duty of 
the people, rich or poor, to support or op- 
pose any State action, but we strongly object 
to antipoverty personnel, paid with Federal 
funds, mobilizing and leading such an 
effort.” 

Tabor noted that Shriver's own regulation 
No. 23 prohibits the use of poverty funds, 
“for any partisan political activity or to 
further the election or defeat of any can- 
didate to public office.” 

Shriver's answer to Harrisburg, sent last 
Tuesday (August 11), denied that anti- 
poverty funds financed the bus trip. Pov- 
erty dollars had been requested for the buses, 
his telegram said. This was rejected, he 
continued. Shriver stated strongly that he 
never would condone such use of poverty 
money. 

But his reply skirted the question of 
Bowser’s leadership in the demonstration. 
Bowser (who gets $17,000 a year) clearly was 
violating Shriver's regulation No. 23. 
(Bowser said privately later he felt it was 
his duty to lobby against the veto.) 

Shriver, of course, cannot be held respon- 
sible for every infraction of regulation No. 23 
in hundreds of projects in progress all over 
the country. 

That's just the point. Both in the con- 
gressional act authorizing the program and 
in the administrative policy of Shriver’s 
Office, the dogma of “local control” is en- 
shrined. Local leaders, sagacious or not, are 
given a free hand in dispensing a major 
Federal program. The ludicrous political ex- 
pedition from Philadelphia to Harrisburg 
once again shows the danger of this policy. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, they 
got a crowd who were identified with the 
Office of Economie Opportunity to go 
down and call on Governor Scranton. 
The reason for the call was that he had 
intended to veto a bill, They did not 
wish any part of it. 

The leader of the crowd was a man 
by the name of Bowser. They gathered 
at the Governor’s office. What was said? 
Did they go in with the proper respect 
which citizens should have for their Gov- 
ernor and say to his secretary, “We 
should like to see the Governor”? That 
is not what they said. They walked into 
the State House and shouted, “Governor, 
show your face.” 

The matter was taken up with the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity as to 
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whether the political vendetta was on 
OEO. Is that not wonderful—OEO? I 
have encountered all the alphabetical 
combinations since we had the New Deal 
back in 1932 and I never encountered 
OEO. There is something cryptic about 
it. It sounds musical. Who knows, it 
may be insinuated into the consciousness 
of the American people. 

But, the crowd went down and said 
to the Governor, “Show your face.” 

When my distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], was 
the Governor of his great State, what 
would he have done had it happened at 
that time? 

I know what I would have done, and it 
would not have been pleasant, but it 
would have been necessary in the in- 
terest of respect and law enforcement— 
which, by the way, is beginning to di- 
minish in this country. 

But here was the leader of this group 
for the Office of Economie Opportunity, 
going down to Harrisburg and trying to 
intimidate the Governor of that great 
State by saying, “Governor, show your 
face.” 

Mr. President, I will not vote a dollar 
for a crowd so lacking in courtesy, so 
lacking in respect for the institutions and 
traditions of this great country. 

What is the rest of the story? 

Out in Rock Island, III., a representa- 
tive of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity came to say to the citizens there, 
in so many words, “Come right up to the 
trough. It is for free.” 

The citizens were not particularly 
impressed. Finally, this man lost his 
patience and he said to them, “What is 
the matter with you? Are you not inter- 
ested in free dough? If you do not take 
it, they will take it in Chicago.” 

We sent a shorthand reporter out there 
and he made a transcript of the meeting. 
I therefore know what I am talking 
about. I am not guessing. 

“Are you not interested in free dough?” 
Dough—that is a good term, is it not, I 
ask my friend the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc]? 

Having been a baker at one time, I 
know just what that means. Imagine— 
under this kind of program. 

Now we come to the situation in Ypysi- 
lanti, Mich. One of the articles I placed 
in the Recorp myself and the other was 
inserted by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], a statement written by 
Arthur Amolsch, of Ypsilanti, Mich., on 
June 8, 1965. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have both statements printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PROSPEROUS Town Is Forcep To ACCEPT 

U.S. Poverty MONEY—ZEALOUS POVERTY 

FIGHTERS Say MICHIGAN’S YPSILANTI TOWN- 


SHIP NEEDS $188,252 To GET ON Irs FEET— 

AND THEY Wown’r TAKE No FOR AN ANSWER 

YPSILANTI TOWNSHIP, Mico.—On January 
17, 1965, speaking at Johnson City, Tex., the 
President of the same name announced the 
approval of 88 new antipoverty grants. One 
of them, in the amount of $188,252 was for 
a demonstration project in the Willow Vil- 
lage area of southeastern Michigan. 
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On January 18, a slim, soft-spoken fellow 
named Roy Smith picked up a newspaper and 
stared at it incredulously. He had no con- 
nection with the war on poverty. He was 
and is supervisor of Ypsilanti Township, 
which lies in Washtenaw County, the high- 
est income county in Michigan. To be sure, 
the subdivisions of Smith’s district weren't 
comparable to some of the prestige neigh- 
borhoods of nearby Ann Arbor, where the 
University of Michigan is located. A good 
share of his constituents were hourly rated 
employees or lower grade executives in the 
automobile industry. But he was certain his 
township could boast average family earnings 
of more than $7,000 a year. So he had no 
connection with any impoverished area, 
either. 

Even so, he had good reason for being 
stunned upon learning Willow Village had 
been designated an official poverty area to the 
tune of a sizable hunk of the taxpayers’ 
money. For one thing, there wasn’t any 
such place as Willow Village. For another, 
where most of Willow Village had once ex- 
isted, the recently built homes and schools, 
parks, and glistening new shopping center 
stores of Ypsilanti Township were now 
standing. ` 

Ironically enough, Roy Smith had been 
warned of what was coming. He'd simply 
refused to believe it was possible. 

Some 8 weeks earlier, he'd received an 
inch-thick manuscript in the mail, along 
with a letter from Mr. Hyman Kornbluh of 
the Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions—one of the numerous research groups 
supported by Michigan’s tax-supported uni- 
versities. “Under separate cover, I am send- 
ing you a copy of the proposal we have sub- 
mitted to the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in Washington,” the letter had explained. 
And it had gone on to request the township’s 
cooperation in a project of mutual interest. 

Roy had begun reading the manuscript. 
And in doing so he’d also begun what was 
to be, for him, a long, lonely journey into a 
bureaucratic-academic fantasyland—a world 
where reality was regarded as of so little 
im ce by officious sounding officials 
that he would more than once find himself 
doubting his own sanity. What was labeled 
a report to the Federal Government from a 
famed and respected university sounded 
more like some amateur noveltist’s attempt 
to write a Michigan version of “Tobacco 

“By almost any standards,” the script in- 
sisted, “Willow Village is an impoverished 
community.” Actually, Willow Village was 
the name of a World War II housing project 
erected for the workers at the big Willow 
Run bomber plant, a project the Federal 
Government had abandoned to be torn down 
by Ypsilanti Township and replaced by pri- 
vately built housing. The name still existed 
only on some low-rent but extremely attrac- 
tive apartments that lay just over the line 
in Superior Township. And by any stand- 
ards whatsoever, income for the designated 
area ran well above the national average. 

Industry had passed by the core“ of this 
“depressed community,” the report con- 
tinued, and the few folks fortunate enough 
to find work “were in service and menial 
jobs.” The truth was that the smoke of five 
gigantic automobile factories could be seen 
from the area's center, and the personnel 
manager of one of them had recently com- 
mented that anyone who could pass a physi- 
cal could find employment there. 

“Willow Village is a community without 
social services,” the report went blithely on. 
“There is no medical facility, no newspaper, 
no self-government, no recreational or cul- 
tural or even entertainment facility. There 
are no stores in the area, and schools are a 
bus ride away.” 

Roy Smith had to shake his head hard and 
wipe his glasses before rereading that pas- 
sage. The area not only received the social 
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services of all Ypsilanti Community Chest 
agencies but even contained the headquar- 
ters of some of them. Ridgewood Hospital 
was just 1 mile to the north, and 3 miles to 
the southwest was the Beyer Memorial Hos- 
pital to which the township had paid $58,000 
last year to guarantee that none of its resi- 
dents could be denied a bed. Furthermore, 
a busy doctor’s office shared the new Sunrise 
Shopping Center with a supermarket, a dis- 
count department store, and several other 
shops, all within sight of a library and a 
bowling alley and some of the parks where 
the township’s $10,000 summer recreation 
program had been carried out. Four differ- 
ent newspapers were delivered daily in the 
area. All but a few of the children walked 
to school because they lived so close they 
were specifically prohibited from receiving 
bus rides under Michigan law. And if there 
was no self-government, Roy was forced to 
wonder, just who the hell had elected him? 

Even more fantastic was the constant flow 
of phrases like “the present ghost town ap- 
pearance” or “brush has overgrown the 
streets and roads.” The report never quite 
claimed the inhabitants of this brush-choked 
ghost town were starving. Instead, it sug- 
gested “establishing a community vegetable 
field—to be run by the residents on a co- 
operative basis—with the produce available 
to the residents for their own consumption.” 

Starving or not, the manuscript noted, the 
impoverished people had formed a “self- 
help” group of “about 400 to 500” members 
called the Willow Run Association for Neigh- 
borhood Development—WRAND, for short— 
and immediately appealed to the University 
of Michigan to help them. After a thorough 
study, the university was submitting a pro- 
posed budget covering the community’s 
needs. What the poor people needed most, it 
seemed, was the services of some “profes- 
sional directors” with salaries up to $11,000 
a year. Except for such items as $8,970 for 
the first year’s publication of a “community 
newsletter” the only thing clear about the 
vaguely worded budget, all of which was 
subject to “university overhead” was that it 
was just the beginning. The report sug- 
gested, for example, that Willow Village 
apartments be granted enough further “title 
Iv” funds to permit the building of “several 
hundred additional units.” 

Wondering whether to laugh or cry, Roy 
Smith closed the book of 90-odd pages and 
stared dully at the plywood walls of his 
office. He vaguely remembered hearing of 
WRAND. Someone had buttonholed him for 
a $20 donation the summer before and, be- 
lieving the group to be a normal community- 
betterment organization, he’d thoroughly 
approved of the idea. But the WRAND 
headquarters were over in Superior Township 
and, as far as he knew, so were its members. 
Yet all but a small portion of the area desig- 
nated in the report was in Ypsilanti Town- 
ship. Since the accompanying letter said 
“a proposal we have submitted,” it was ap- 
parently too late to keep the university from 
making an incredible and perhaps embar- 
rassing blunder. But he telephoned the 
man who'd written that letter anyway. 

“Mr. Hyman Kornbluh? This is Roy 
Smith out in Ypsilanti Township. If you're 
going to write about this area, why don’t you 
drive the 10 miles out here and look at it? 
That report of yours is just plain garbage.” 

The voice on the telephone sounded ex- 
tremely upset, but it finally said something 
about “a matter of opinion.” 

“No, it’s not,” Roy asserted. “If you'd 
said there were ‘few’ stores of ‘inadequate’ 
facilities and so forth, that might be a mat- 
ter of opinion. When you say there’s no 
this, that, and the other thing—all of which 
are located in the area—there’s no question 
of opinion involved. Look, you come out 
here, any time, at your convenience, and T' 
drive you around. I want you to try defend- 
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ing that report while you're seeing what's 
here with your own eyes.” 

Hyman Kornbluh finally agreed and prom- 
ised to call back soon. But that call never 
came. Roy showed the weird manuscript to 
several citizens allegedly living in a grown- 
over ghost town. And it brought laughter 
instead of indignation from everyone who 
read it. 

“Why, there isn’t an unpaved street in any 
of these three subdivisions of ours they've 
listed,” they said. There isn't a house in 
the entire area more than 10 years old.” 

“Why worrry about it?” everyone chuckled. 
“They'll read that in Washington and toss 
it in the nearest wastebasket. The war on 
poverty is for places like Appalachia. If 
they send someone out here from the Fed- 
eral Government, then some professors will 
have some fast explaining to do. But that’s 
not your problem.” 

Running into the same reaction every- 
where, Roy Smith soon began wondering if 
he wasn't taking the ridiculous report too 
seriously. By the time the new year began, 
the manuscript was lying forgotten in his 
crowded files. 

But on January 17—without any attempt 
at prior investigation, with entire sentences 
from the ghost town report being repeated 
word for word in a White House press re- 
lease—Willow Village was awarded an anti- 
poverty grant. 

For 4 full days, Roy remained silent and 
did some soul searching, chiefly while walk- 
ing the streets of what was now an Official 
poverty area. He didn’t dispute the fact 
that there were a few scattered folks on those 
streets, as on almost all streets, who were 
not very well off. Roy wasn’t opposed to 
the antipoverty program; he was all in favor 
of the Government helping poor people in 
any way it could. 

Back in the depression, as a kid on a Ten- 
nessee farm, Roy Smith had eaten Govern- 
ment sowbelly the same as everyone around 
him was doing and had been plenty glad to 
get it. He'd come a fair distance from that 
Tennessee farm, though. He'd been in the 
Marines in World War II and after the war 
had attended the University of Michigan on 
the GI bill. Then he’d worked in the auto- 
mobile industry and, in 1959, had entered 
politics where he'd been quite successful. 
He is a moderate Republican and along 
with George Romney, was one of the few 
members of his party to survive the 1964 
Johnson landslide. 

But Roy Smith had never forgotten the 
depression. If there was the slightest chance 
that any portion of that $188,252 might 
eventually filter down to help folks who 
needed it, he certainly didn’t want to ruin 
that chance. 

For 4 straight evenings, at home, with his 
wife sensing a crisis and hushing his three 
children, he went over the proposed budget 
again and again. And absolutely nothing 
was really being promised there. Beneath 
all the long winded description of what 
might be done, the hard fact was that some 
nonteaching fellows at the University of 
Michigan were being given a good sized piece 
of public money to do with as they pleased— 
as a reward for branding his township a 
poverty area. On January 22, he finally tele- 
phoned the nearest newspaper and men- 
tioned some of the falsities in the institute 
report. 

The local papers, published in the shadow 
of the powerful university, were extremely 
wary of the story. They mentioned only a 
few of Roy's charges, then answered them 
with institute statements that ‘some errors 
of detail in describing the physical elements 
and population statistics of the area did 
occur, but none of these errors were funda- 
mental.” 

“Willow Village is, of course, not totally 
impoverished,” Hyman Kornbluh was quoted 
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as saying. 
poverty.” 

Smith couldn’t help wondering if this 
was the same Kornbluh who'd sent him the 
report saying: “By almost any standards, 
Willow Village is an impoverished commu- 
nity.” But press objectivity seemed to be 
picking up in direct ration to the distance 
from Ann Arbor. “Federal Government says 
it's impoverished; area says it’s thriving,” 
the Detroit Free Press reported. And the 
little Redford Record put it even more 
bluntly: U. of M. dreams up poverty ghost 
town.” But it was a Detroit TV commen- 
tator, Larry Carino of WJBK, who got to the 
heart of the matter. 

He made a very sensible suggestion: “Let 
the University of Michigan explain exactly 
what it intends to do with the $188,000—or 
send it back with apologies.” 

But the institute parried even this thrust. 
“The program has not yet been spelled out,” 
Hyman Kornbluh explained, “because the 
cardinal point of a demonstration project is 
to demonstrate that the community can 
assess its own needs.” Whether the commu- 
nity had assessed a need for them or not, it 
was also announced that the hiring of a 
staff of about 12 would begin immediately. 

Supervisor Roy Smith had understandably 
expected a cry of outrage to come from the 
folks who were being branded impoverished. 
But the issue had been so clouded and con- 
fused by academic doubletalk that only 10 
people brought complaints to a township 
board meeting on February 2, and most of 
these were merely ladies who were miffed be- 
cause friends were phoning and offering to 
send them CARE packages. Furthermore, 
their young township clerk, Tilden R. Stum- 
bo, kept urging them to wait and see. 

“Sure, they got the grant by falsifying 
a document,” he argued. “But some good 
could still come of the grant itself—new 
roads or parks.” 

Roy Smith could only hope that none of 
the youngsters who might play in such parks 
was listening to his elders’ moral logic, and 
he said as much 2 days later when he got off 
a letter to Dr. Harlan Hatcher, president of 
the University of Michigan. After listing 
two pages of the fraudulent claims made in 
the institute report, then adding that this 
was only a sampling, that the entire report 
lacked reality, he invited Dr. Hatcher to tour 
the area with him at any time and make his 
own comparison. “We teach our children to 
tell the truth,“ he mentioned. “If funds 
have been received on the basis of false 
statements, those funds should be returned.” 

Word of the controversy had reached 
Washington, but there was still no hint that 
any investigation would be made. “We 
didn’t force that money on those people,” an 
Office of Economic Opportunity spokesman 
told newsmen, They themselves asked for it. 
Four or five hundred of them formed this 
WRAND organization and requested the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to apply for and admin- 
ister the grant in their behalf.” 

Thus assured, the demonstration project 
proceeded as scheduled. The planting of the 
communal vegetable garden couldn’t begin 
until the spring thaw, of course. But call- 
ing itself the WRAND Roundup, the “com- 
munity newsletter,” for which $8,970 of anti- 
poverty money had been allotted in the pro- 
posed budget, appeared immediately—with 
headlines saying “Who Says We're Impov- 
erlshed,” above a story insisting the grant 
was only an expression of admiration for 
local initiative. WRAND further explained 
on February 8, that the grant was needed be- 
cause the designated area, although not 
really impoverished, was not being served by 
the Ypsilanti Community Chest. On Feb- 
ruary 9 WRAND announced that yesterday’s 
press release was “in error” since the area 
had always been served by the community 
chest. 


“But it does contain pockets of 
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It seemed strange to Roy Smith, reading 
the next day’s papers, that an organization 
of area residents could make such a mistake. 
But before he could carry this curious in- 
consistency to its inevitable conclusion, he 
was interrupted by something even stranger. 
Three gentlemen from the university were 
ushered into his office. One was introduced 
asafulldean. Another described himself as 
merely an observer and was actually, Roy 
later learned, a recognized authority on, of all 
things, syphilis research. The third, a 
plump man wearing the look of a fellow 
being forced to endure petty indignity, was 
the long-awaited Hyman Kornbluh. 

Instead of discussing the matter in his 
office, Roy loaded the delegation into his 3- 
year-old Chevrolet and spent more than 2 
hours touring every street of the alleged 
poverty area. He didn’t run into any brush, 
but he did stop regularly to read aloud, sen- 
tences from the report for comparison with 
what lay outside the car windows. The dean 
made a gallant attempt at keeping the in- 
terview genial and friendly, under formidably 
difficult circumstances. Chain-smoking ner- 
vously, Mr. Kornbluh remained silent most of 
the time, as did the syphilis expert. Not 
until they'd returned to the township hall 
did Roy hear anything resembling an admis- 
sion that the area wasn’t a ghost town after 
all. 

“Suppose instead of ‘no’ stores, we say 
‘few’ stores?“ Hyman Kornbluh offered 
then. “Suppose instead of ‘no’ facilities, we 
say ‘inadequate’ facilities?” 

“Suppose you apologize to the people here 
and return the grant” Roy suggested in- 
stead. “If you can get another one by writ- 
ing an honest report, the best of luck to 
you.” 

Kornbluh countered with the accusation 
that the whole affair was a political pub- 
licity stunt, asserted that he himself 
wouldn’t be in politics for anything, and 
walked out. That was the last Roy Smith 
saw of him. 

Roy Smith had some questionnaires made 
up to be circulated in the designated pov- 
erty area, requesting residents to return 
them unsigned. He wanted some statistics 
on the average income, and to learn what 
percentage favored the grant and how many 
were members of the mysterious WRAND 
organization that had requested it in the 
first place. 

On February 16, a surprise resolution was 
introduced at a township board meeting, and 
Roy found himself standing totally alone. 
Five to one against him, his fellow board 
members voted to condemn the poverty label 
but to welcome the poverty money. 

Everyone seemed to be saying exactly what 
Clerk Tilden R. Stumbo had said: “Sure, 
they got the grant by falsifying a document, 
but let’s keep it anyway,” including, fan- 
tastically enough, the Federal Government 
itself. Because a tall, distinguished-looking 
man named William Lawrence was ushered 
into the township hall the next day and in- 
troduced as a consultant to the community 
action program of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. And he soon made it clear that 
he'd come not as an investigator but as a 
peacemaker. 

“Tve already been around the area,“ he in- 
sisted declining the offer of another tour 
in Roy’s Chevy. “Now I want to know what 
sort of proposal, satisfactory to you, I can 
take to the university. What would satisfy 
you, Mr. Smith?” 

“Why didn’t you make the 2-hour flight 


out here before the grant was given?” Roy 
couldn't help wondering. 
“We're tremendously understaffed.” Law- 


rence explained. “But I want to assure you 


and every citizen that no antipoverty grant 
will ever again be given without an on-the- 
spot inspection of the area.” 

“Michigan has a State antipoverty direc- 
tor,” Roy Smith persisted. 


“Couldn't his of- 
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fice have been asked to check out the pro- 
posal?” 

William Lawrence further explained that 
the poverty program permits the Federal 
Government to deal directly with universi- 
ties. After all, he reminded Roy, the original 
appeal had come from the area residents 
themselves. By reporting on the area and 
offering to administer a grant, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was, in effect the agency 
checking out the appeal for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“Well, now that you've seen the area,” 
Smith asked, “What are you going to do 
about it?” 

Lawrence launched into an involved dis- 
sertation on the intricacies of antipoverty 
grants. Contracts had already been offered 
to professional directors it seemed, and other 
commitments had been made. But the Office 
of Economic Opportunity would most cer- 
tainly demand that the university correct the 
“errors” in the report, “redefine” it and up- 
date“ it before “activating” the project. 
EXOR that satisfy you?” he asked hope- 
ully. 

“AN that will satisfy me,” Roy Smith told 
him, suddenly feeling very tired “is the re- 
turn of any poverty money intended for 
Ypsilanti Township and a public apology to 
the people here.” 

William Lawrence went away worriedly pre- 
dicting that “the university won’t go for any- 
thing like that.” And the university didn't. 

Meanwhile, the Willow Village demonstra- 
tion project had already demonstrated one 
thing—the ease with which antipoverty 
funds could be obtained. And predictably 
enough, what followed was like a run on 
the bank. The Washtenaw County Commit- 
tee on Alcoholism decided to try for $39,900; 
everyone knows poor people drink too much. 

The local chapter of the Planned Parent- 
hood League wanted $26,290 because statis- 
tics show the impoverished do something else 
too much. The Ypsilanti public schools de- 
cided to go all out and ask $375,000 for pro- 
viding compensatory education for everyone 
from deprived preschoolers to the indigent 
aged. Before long, fully 20 poverty money 
requests were being feverishly prepared, and 
a 36-member citizens committee was itself 
requesting $54,501 merely for acting as a 
clearinghouse for other requests. All this 
was going on in just one county, the highest 
income county in Michigan, one of the 10 
wealthiest States in the Union. 

Nor was the national picture particularly 
different. The controversy was bringing Roy 
Smith a surprising amount of mail from 
people in some farflung places. Ministers 
and other citizens of Chicago and Cleveland 
and New York were claiming that their own 
antipoverty grants had served no p ex- 
cept as patronage plums for local political 
machines. West Virginians were writing to 
ask if Roy saw anything strange about the 
way the poverty money was being parceled 
out. After all, the late President Kennedy's 
shock at what he'd seen upon carrying his 
primary campaign into that State had been 
one of the prime factors in creating the na- 
tional mood that resulted in the war on 
poverty. Why then, West Virginians were 
wondering, had their antipoverty allotment 
so far been little more than $400,000, while 
the high-income State of New Jersey had al- 
ready received $1214 million? 

But folks from New Jersey were writing 
as well, and they weren't happy with all that 
money. People in Monmouth County, for 
example, had received a $67,000 grant, only 
to learn that $52,000 of it had already been 
budgeted for the salaries and “administra- 
tion expenses” of the professional directors. 
The whole State had been startled to hear 
that Antipoverty Director John C. Bullitt 
would be getting a salary of $25,000 a year 
and would have a pair of $19,000 assistants. 
But Bullitt had insisted these rates were 
not out of line,” and in a sense he was right. 
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This was less than his poverty-official su- 
periors in Washington were getting and 
slightly more than was being paid city pov- 
erty officials. In Newark alone there were 
seven poverty fighters in the over $10,000 
bracket, but the top wage was just $23,000. 
Hearing of this, the corps of poverty fighters 
assigned to Paterson, where the highest sal- 
ary was a mere $18,500, were about to request 
a pay raise, but they finally decided against 
it. After all, the mayor of Paterson was get- 
ting only $17,500. 

Even so, Roy’s chief concern was his own 
township, and he was pinning a large share 
of his hopes on the president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He still expected Dr. Harlan 
Hatcher to make a personal comparison of 
the fraudulent report and the area it sup- 
posedly described, then crack down on those 
responsible with all the righteous wrath that 
might be expected of so distinguished an 
educator. But on March 2, when Roy Smith 
finally received an answer to his letter of 
nearly a month earlier, it was the most mys- 
tifying and disappointing development of 
the entire nightmarish affair. Dr. Hatcher 
described himself as “satisfied that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and its representatives 
acted in good faith and in accordance with 
recognized procedures, both in submitting 
the program and in accepting the grant,” 
because “many of the alleged errors to which 
reference has been made occurred in a back- 
ground document which was not submitted 
to Washington.” 

Numb with amazement, Roy searched his 
files for the original letter from Kornbluh, 
dated November 25. It still read, “I am send- 
ing you a copy of the proposal we have sub- 
mitted to the Office of Economic Opportuni- 
ty in Washington,” just as it always had. 
For fully 6 weeks the report had been the 
subject of incessant public controversy, men- 
tioned in both news stories and editorials, 
and Roy himself had discussed it with both 
university and Federal Government officials. 
At no time in those 6 weeks had there been 
the slightest suggestion from anyone that 
the background document hadn't been sub- 
mitted. 

“We didn’t force this money on those peo- 
ple,” the OEO was still telling newsmen. 
“They themselves formed this WRAND or- 
ganization and requested the university's as- 
sistance in getting a grant.” 

Pondering that statement that he’d heard 
and read so often, Roy Smith suddenly real- 
ized there was something very strange about 
it. Some 257 of the questionnaires he'd dis- 
tributed had been returned by them, showing 
average family income so far of $7,961 in the 
depressed community and turning up just 10 
people who approved of the antipoverty 
grant. But more interesting yet, only four 
people had identified themselves, even un- 

, as members of WRAND. Roy had 
met the president and current spokesman of 
the group—a young junior high school 
teacher named Gerald Foley. But Foley him- 
self admitted he'd joined the group months 
after its formation and had taken no part 
in the original request to the university. And 
the few other WRAND members who could be 
located locally said exactly the same thing. 
Who, then, had made that request? Who 
had started WRAND in the first place? 

There was a way to find out. Any such 
organization had to file articles of incor- 
poration with the county clerk, and any 
citizen had a right to examine those articles. 
Roy Smith availed himself of that right. 
And all of a sudden, the whole puzzling busi- 
ness wasn’t so puzzling any longer. 

The Willow Run Association for Neighbor- 
hood Development had been founded by just 
six people—not one of whom lived anywhere 
near the neighborhood they intended devel- 
oping, all of whom were well-to-do residents 
of Ann Arbor. The self-help group that had 
asked the University of Michigan to help it 
help itself to some antipoverty money had 
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been formed by one University of Michigan 
official, one University of Michigan professor, 
two wives of university professors, one 
prominent lawyer and the manager of the 
Willow Village apartments—for which addi- 
tional title IV antipoverty funds had been 
suggested in the resulting proposal. 

At this writing, with the university already 
privately estimating its overhead at 32 per- 
cent, the antipoverty grant gained by the 
invention of an imaginary ghost town is still 
in effect. In fact, on April 27—speaking at 
Detroit, Mich., and still quoting the falsified 
phrases and statistics of a report that was 
supposedly never submitted to Washington— 
War on Poverty Director R. Sargent Shriver, 
Jr., threw his personal prestige behind the 
Office of Economic Opportunity’s attempts 
to save face in the controversy by publicly 
praising the Willow Village demonstration 
project. (If he'd ventured just 30 miles far- 
ther, he might have seen what he was calling 
“an urban-fringe pocket of poverty.” But he 
didn't.) And the OEO is still stubbornly 
sticking to its story that the erroneous back- 
ground material was not germane to a pro- 
posal that “clearly met the criteria for 
demonstrations as developed by this office.” 

But Government glibness no longer both- 
ers Roy Smith the way it once did—chiefiy 
because his struggle isn't a lone one any 
longer. Roused by the realization that the 
entire scheme was both conceived and carried 
out by outsiders, the people of the designated 
area have begun battling back with every 
bit as much ingenuity as was used in calling 
them impoverished in the first place. A 
group of them have decided to play the 
alphabet game themselves by forming a 
rival self-help group called REPLY—which 
stands for Return Every Penny and Leave 
Ypsilanti-Township. Petitions making the 
same demand have so far been signed by 80 
percent of the area's residents, and a similar 
resolution received an 8714 -percent favorable 
vote at the annual township meeting. Rec- 
ognizing the fact that as leaders of the peo- 
ple they’d do well to follow them, four of 
Roy’s fellow township board members, Tilden 
R. Stumbo included, have reversed their 
earlier stand and joined him in demanding 
the return of the grant. 

To dramatize the situation, signs have 
been erected informing visitors that they 
are entering an official poverty area where 
their tax dollars are hard at work. And a 
young man named Gordon Mattson, chair- 
man of REPLY, even rented a horse and 
a Paul Revere costume, then braved a late 
snowstorm to go galloping through the 
streets shouting, The bureaucrats are com- 
ing.” He was followed by both a honking 
motorcade and what seemed an apt symbol 
of the incredible affair from its clouded be- 
ginning to its as-yet-undetermined end—a 
circus clown. 

“Maybe that's the only answer for this kind 
of insanity,” Roy Smith laughingly reflects. 
“A good sense of humor. But you know what 
worries me most? The way that fellow from 
Washington acted when he came out and saw 
for himself how the Government had been 
taken. He didn’t gt mad, and he didn’t seem 
surprised. He wasn’t even interested. All 
he kept asking was what would satisfy me— 
which meant what would shut me up, I guess. 
Do you think what happened here could be 
the rule and not the exception? That this 
sort of thing is going on all over the coun- 
try?” 

That’s an interesting question. 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR AMOLSCH, 
YPSILANTI, MICH., JUNE 8, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin by 
stating the obvious: It is a tribute to our 
country and our form of government that 
the minority party in our highest legislative 
council can, on its own, search out relevant 
testimony on public issues. It is, however, 
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unfortunate that the minority party should 
have to go outside usual legislative channels 
in order to get this testimony. 

To identify myself, I am Arthur Amolsch, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich. I teach American his- 
tory and English at Edmundson Junior High 
School, which is about a quarter mile from 
Willow Run Village. With me is Gordon 
Mattson, who is a resident of Willow Run 
Village and is the chairman of REPLY (Re- 
turn Every Penny, Leave Ypsilanti). He is 
in charge of material followup with the 
Fisher Body Division, General Motors, at its 
Willow Run plant. We represent at least 75 
percent of the residents of the Ypsilanti por- 
tion of Willow Run Village. We are shocked 
at the high-handed methods employed by the 
OEO in our community. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt that 
the Ypsilanti war on poverty—financed ini- 
tially with almost $200,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money—is a fraud and a disgrace. It is a 
fraud because the money was granted under 
false pretenses. It is a disgrace because 
(a) those who perpetrated the fraud have 
shamelessly played on the understandable 
desire of the American people to help the 
unfortunate by indulging in a fantastic 
giveaway; and because (b) it reveals ex- 
tremely sloppy management and administra- 
tive procedures on the part of those who are 
charged with dispensing public funds uncer 
the avowed aim of promoting economic op- 
portunity. Let me expand on these charges 
in the order in which I stated them. 

Even a cursory study of the 88-page report 
on which this grant is based reveals it to be 
possibly the greatest swindle since the Dona- 
tion of Constantine. This report, entitled a 
“Demonstration-Training Community Action 
Project for Willow Village, Mich.” was 
prepared by the Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, which is a combined oper- 
ation of the University of Michigan and 
Wayne State University. In the report’s 
own words, it was submitted to the Federal 
Government by the institute “in coopera- 
tion with the Willow Run Association for 
Neighborhood Development (WRAND).” 
This report is divided into four parts, the 
first of which I want to discuss this morning 
because it is in this section of the report 
that the institute and WRAND make their 
case for Federal funds. 

According to this report, the people in Wil- 
low Village are “socially isolated. The nor- 
mal infrastructure (sic) of public facilities, 
local government and community organiza- 
tions on which self-help depends is (sic) 
either absent or highly disorganized.” Fur- 
ther, Willow Village is a depressed commu- 
nity * * * (which, after World War II) rap- 
idly became a center of hard-core poverty.” 
“The Village,” says the report, “is an unin- 
corporated, urban-fringe area * a pocket 
of poverty dissociated from the surrounding, 
relatively prosperous area.” 

We submit, Mr. Chairman, that Willow 
Village is not a center of hard-core poverty, 
is not a depressed community, and is not an 
urban-fringe area—whatever that is—and 
that the people who live there are not so- 
cially isolated. About the only true state- 
ment in the general fiction which I just 
quoted you from the report is that Willow 
Village is unincorporated. Actually, no such 
place legally exists any longer and a great 
many of the residents of the area resent be- 
ing reminded of what they call “a ghost.” 
What we shall call—for the purposes of this 
discussion—Willow Village, is primarily lo- 
cated in Ypsilanti Township, a thriving, 
growing community in southeastern Michi- 
gan. Heavy industry in the form of General 
Motors Corp. and Ford Motor Co., among 
others, are located in Ypsilanti Township. 
It lies within 10 miles of two major State- 
supported universities. 

As soon as the institute report was made 
public, volunteers circulated questionnaires 
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in the area to determine some of the eco- 
nomic characteristics of the areas and its peo- 
ple. Questionnaires were circulated to 524 
homes in the area. Two hundred and eighty- 
nine responses were received. This is, I be- 
lieve, an overall 55 percent response rate. In 
some of the streets convassed, the return 
was as high as 87 percent, but unfortunately 
we were later informed that in one street a 
member of WRAND followed the volunteers 
and told the residents not to fill out the 
questionnaires. As a result of this blocking 
of data gathering, in one area only 13 percent 
of the questionnaires were returned. None- 
theless, the returns which we have, give, I 
think, a fair picture of the area. These 
answers show that 268 own their own homes, 
while 20 rent; 259 wanted to return the grant 
to the Government, while 12 wanted to keep 
it; 129 own 1 car, 73 owr 2 cars, 13 own 
3 cars and 2 families owned 4 cars; 
145 families own 1 television set, 67 own 2 
sets, 5 own 3 sets and 1 family owned 
4 television sets; only 11 people living in 
the area felt themselves to be impoverished, 
while 29 did not think they themselves were 
impoverished, but thought the area was im- 
poverished. No person or family who was 
unemployed returned the questionnaire— 
although I am sure that there arc some un- 
employed in the area—and the average fam- 
ily income of those who returned their sheets 
was $7,942 (sic). If the committee wishes, 
I can break these figures down by street 
later on. 

Two members of the Ypsilanti Township 
Board of Trustees (including the former 
chairman of the board of WRAND who now 
has a well-paying job administering the 
grant) live in Willow Village. The area is 
served by the Willow Run public school sys- 
tem—where I am employed—which employs 
over 170 teachers, about half of whom have 
advanced degrees, and which has a budget of 
approximately one and a half million dollars 
a year. According to the report, “the schools 
are a bus-ride away,” yet a brandnew ele- 
mentary school on the edge of the area has 
Just been opened this year. 

According to the WRAND report, “Willow 
Village is a community without social serv- 
ices,” yet WRAND was ostensibly organized 
here; the United Fund operates in the area 
and the school system provides a school 
nurse, an immunization program, etc. The 
WRAND report claims that there is no news- 
paper serving the area but both Detroit 
dailies and the Ypsilanti Press and the Ann 
Arbor News are delivered in the village. The 
report states that there is no medical facility 
but the fact is that Ypsilanti Township be- 
longs to the People’s Community Hospital 
Authority which operates a hospital less than 
3 miles away. The report blandly states that 
there is no recreation or cultural or even 
entertainment facility, but the township 
and school district operate recreational facili- 
ties including public use of the high school 
swimming pool; the two universities in the 
area of course operate full-time cultural ac- 
tivities and there is among other things, a 
major chain motion picture theater approxi- 
mately 2 miles away. 

The report alleges that there are no stores 
in the area, yet there is a modern shopping 
center right in the middle of the village. As 
a matter of fact, a neighborhood grocer 
closed his store recently because of a lack of 
business: suggesting that retailing facilities 
are at least adequate. 

The WRAND report claims that urban re- 
newal “demolished * * * the community 
buildings * * * the community center 
(which is now located in a former school- 
building), the schools (there are several) 
the gas station (there are three), the grocery 
(there is still a small grocery right across the 
street from the shopping center), the medical 
and dental clinics (both of which are less 
than 5 minutes away by car)“ This inaccu- 


rate report on which the grant was based 
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claims, on page 7, that many houses are 
standing vacant for lack of anyone to move 
into the area; yet, on the same page, it says 
that “old residents of the village * * * are 
still waiting for a chance to move back.” 
Which is it? And anyway, why should any- 
one want to move into a depressed area, if it 
really is one? 

In the synopsis of the report, the writers 
claim that the so-called poverty in Willow 
Village has produced “a social adjustment to 
marginal life: passivity, dependency, and 
mistrust in relation to public agencies, with- 
drawal from the political and cultural life 
of the wider community, and an unwilling- 
ness the energy and hope in self-help.” But 
on page 8 of the report, the writers admit 
that “The community spirit of the old village 
remains” and that “there is a reservoir of 
leadership talent in the area.“ And on page 
12, the report adds that the WRAND projects 
in the area “demonstrate the remarkable will 
of a group at the bottom of the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural ladder to invest both 
energy and money in their own future.” 

It occurs to me that such blatant contra- 
dictions could only be written into a report 
by a writer who had not the slightest idea of 
what he was doing or else know that he had 
contradicated himself but didn't expect any- 
one to read his report thoroughly before they 
granted these requested funds. 

On the basis of those contradictions, Mr. 
Chairman, the institute report concludes as 
follows: “The institute believes that Willow 
Village is an area of substantial poverty 
which should receive Federal assistance 
under the terms of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964.” 

It is a disgrace that the Government has 
gone ahead and given away $188,000 of the 
workingman’s money to the institute with- 
out, apparently, verifying elther the details 
of the report or the credentials of those re- 
sponsible for it. According to those respon- 
sible for this hoax, the Willow Run Associa- 
tion for Neighbor Development, a local com- 
munity action group, was the source of this 
project. The report implies that WRAND 
is a local group formed by local citizens with 
approximately 500 members. Actually, 
WRAND is nothing more than a front group 
formed by 6 Ann Arbor social planners with 
a local membership that we have been able 
to find about 6—not 600, just 6. I have a 
list of the incorporators if the committee is 
interested in their names. One of them is a 
Mr. Henry Alting, manager of a group of co- 
operative apartments which lie within the 
area know as Willow Village. When these 
apartments were opened for occupancy, an 
advertising brochure extolling their virtues 
was published. I would like to quote from 
that brochure, a copy of which I have with 
me: 

“Near recreation areas with—fishing, swim- 
ming, boating * * * easy access to shop- 
ping 4½ -acre parksite adjacent 
quiet, safe streets * * * protected play 
areas.” 

In the Willow Run school district—which 
provides elementary, junior high, and high 
school—recreation and athletic programs— 
adult education—year-round swimming “ * * 
library facilities.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is not enough just to 
know that a fraud has been committed. It 
is not even enough to indict those respon- 
sible for the fraud. Responsible leadership 
should seek to find the conditions which 
enable the fraud to be committed and then 
try to correct them. I suggest that fraud 
occurred in this case because we have been 
taking the wrong approach to solving the 
complex problems of today which demand 
our attention. Like ancient alchemists, we 
have sought the magic ingredient which will 
yield us instant wealth and guaranteed hap- 
piness. We have, of course, failed, for there 
is no magic ingredient, no supernatural in- 
cantation which when pronounced will do 
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away with poverty and need. But out of the 
experimentation of the past 30 years, we 
should at least have learned what sorts of 
things will not work. We have tried out the 
ingredients of what President Kennedy 
caustically referred to as the leviathan state. 
It is time we learned that not everything 
can be solved by a government spending 
program: that, indeed, government spend- 
ing may often cause more problems than it 
cures, not the least of which may be an in- 
efficient or arrogant bureaucracy. Unless we 
are willing to believe that the President and 
the Office of Economic Opportunity conspired 
to throw away the taxpayers’ money—and I 
for one am not ready to believe it—then a 
rational alternative suggestion as to how all 
this money was poured down the rathole is 
that a large centralized bureaucracy simply 
is not capable of coping with the problems 
which arise at the local level. What we need, 
then, are programs which recognize this fact 
and proceed to handle problems at the local 
level. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some- 
one out there wished to help Willow 
Village. Senators remember the Kaiser 
Willow Run project during World War 
II. Willow Run disappeared. Willow 
Village sprang up in its place as a fine 
community, with paved streets, many 
homeowners, schools, and hospitals— 
and with the largest per capita income 
of any place in Michigan; namely, $8,000 
a year. 

So, down here someone said: 

We have a letter from someone up there 
signed by 600 people and they feel that the 
community has social services, 


When the facts were run down, it was 
six persons who felt that way, not 600. 

However, in due course a grant was 
made, originally $88,000. 

Mr. Amolsch writes: “It is a fraud and 
a disgrace.” I remind the Senate that 
Mr. Amolsch is a teacher in the schools 
in that area and he should know some- 
thing about it. 

But, there is the whole story. It is un- 
believable. They tried to force money 
upon Willow Village. 

Meanwhile, I received a copy of a 
small brochure entitled “A Prosperous 
Town Is Forced To Accept U.S. Poverty 
Money—Zealous Poverty Fighters Say 
Michigan’s Ypsilanti Township Needs 
$188,252 To Get on Its Feet—And They 
Will Not Take No for an Answer.” 

Now they have a supervisor. Mr. 
Amolsch heard about this and he could 
not believe his ears. They began to 
make an exploration. He finally got 
hold of the chairman of the group who 
was trying to force this $188,000 on them. 

If I remember correctly, it happened to 
be a doctor. He was a specialist in 
syphilis. I might as well tell the whole 
story. I do not know why I should not. 
He called him up and said, “You come 
over here.” The application said grass 
was growing in the streets, that they had 
no services; not anything; that the town 
was impoverished. 

He could not get him to come over. He 
forced him to come over. For 2 hours he 
drove these people around to what they 
thought was an impoverished area. 
There was not an unpaved street in the 
place. I do not know how it is possible 
to grow grass on pavement. Perhaps it 
is possible to grow Kentucky Blue Grass 
on pavement. I have never succeeded at 
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it. They have schools, they have hos- 
pitals, they have everything they need. 
It is one of the prized communities in 
Michigan. However, they were com- 
pelled to take the $188,000 whether they 
liked it or not. 

Why? Because downtown in Wash- 
ington it was said that every county in 
the United States is entitled to at least 
one program. i 

That is a great way to run a railroad, 
I must say. Believe me, I am not going 
to vote for that kind of business, so help 
me. 

We have another thing going on here. 
In connection generally with these 
things I have here an article entitled 
„We're Training Them To Train Us.” It 
was published in the Sunday Star, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on July 11, and reported 
that the United States is training five 
persons from India for work in Volun- 
teers in Service to America—that is, 
VISTA. It is a part of this program. 
The article reported that these Indians 
will train for 3 months at St. John’s Col- 
lege, then work about a year in our do- 
mestic Peace Corps, receiving the usual 
living allowance and $50 a month. Har- 
ris Wofford, Associate Director of the 
Peace Corps, said: 

The program is a pilot experiment which 
could lead to an international peace corps. 
While the United States brings foreign stu- 
dents here to train them to train us, we are 
sending 93 Peace Corps volunteers to India. 


I say to Senators, do not be surprised 
if a Hindu shows up in North Dakota to 
tell you what is wrong with your com- 
munity, why you are poor, and why you 
should take this free money. 

I cannot think of anything sillier. It 
has these ramifications. It grows better 
as time goes on. 

There must be one note of humor in all 
this. Bob Hope is quite quick on the 
trigger. Bob Hope’s latest comment on 
poverty is: 

From now on it’s against the law to be 

„unless you are a Republican, and then 
it is expected of you. 


When comedians on the stage start 
flipping around that way, look out. I 
have a great deal of material here relat- 
ing to what the Comptroller General said 
about all these things over a period of 
time. 

Some of the analysts would never have 
been any good in prohibition days, when 
near beer was so popular. A wag once 
said that the inventor of near beer was 
a poor judge of whisky. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp at this point “Appendix 1 to 
Minority Views on Senate 1648, Summary 
of Reports of the Comptroller General of 
the United States on the Public Works 
Acceleration and Area Development 
Programs.” 

I shall let these speak for themselves, 
because I shall not detain the Senate 
too long. However, we see here an esti- 
mate made of how many jobs will be 
provided by some of these projects. In 
some cases they missed it by 83 percent. 
In some cases they missed it by 94 per- 
cent. 

I ask my friend from Wyoming, How 
wrong can they be? They had only 6 
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percent to go and then they would have 
been out of church in estimating the 
number of jobs. That is the way it is 
now in this program. In many com- 
munities they cannot get together to find 
out who is going to whack up the polit- 
ical pelf before they are through. 

The clock says 7 o’clock, and I sup- 
pose I should stop. Here are all the re- 
ports from the General Accounting 
Office. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this material may be made 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX I TO MINORITY VIEWS ON S. 1648— 
SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE 
PUBLIC WORKS ACCELERATION AND AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


(Between May 1964 and May 1965, the 
Comptroller General submitted a total of 17 
reports to the Congress criticizing various 
aspects of the administration of the Area 
Redevelopment Act and the Public Works 
Acceleration Act. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of each of these reports.) 

MAY 1964—OVERSTATEMENT OF NUMBER OF 

JOBS CREATED UNDER THE PUBLIC WORKS AC- 

CELERATION PROGRAM 


The General Accounting Office reviewed 
190 public works acceleration projects 
handled by the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration. It was originally estimated 
that these projects would create 21,814 man- 
months of onsite work. The General Ac- 
counting Office’s review showed that actually 
only 9,553 onsite man-months were worked. 
Thus, the estimates were overstated by 
12,261 man-months or 128 percent. If what 
was found in the 190 projects is true for all 
of the 2,842 projects approved by the Com- 
munity Facilities Act as of November 1, 1963, 
it would appear that the estimated 663,911 
man-months (55,300 man-years) of work 
reported for these projects by the Area Re- 
development Act is overstated by about 
373,000 man-months (31,000 man-years). 

The General Accounting Office also reviewed 
data relating to 497 of the 128 Community 
Facilities Administration projects under con- 
struction as of November 1, 1963. This re- 
view disclosed that the 50,853 actual onsite 
man-months of work reported for these 
projects by the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration: Directory was overstated by 23,008 
man-months or about 83 percent. 

The General Accounting Office report 
points out that the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration is responsible for the evaluation 
and coordination of the public works acceler- 
ation program and the summary tables of 
its directory are the only readily available 
measure of the accomplishments of the pub- 
lic works acceleration program with respect 
to the creation of employment. It was noted 
that the data contained in the September 1, 
1963, Directory of Approved Accelerated Pub- 
lic Works Projects was used extensively in 
the Area Redevelopment Administration's 
testimony before the House Public Works 
Committee to demonstrate the progress and 
accomplishments achieved under the Public 
Works Acceleration Act. 


JUNE 1964—-ASSISTANCE UNDER THE PUBLIC 
WORKS ACCELERATION ACT TO AREAS NO 
LONGER BURDENED BY SUBSTANTIAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


A review by the General Accounting Office 
indicated that about $21 million in public 
works acceleration funds were obligated for 
about 85 projects in areas which were no 
longer eligible at the time the grant agree- 
ment was consummated or which were due 
to become ineligible shortly thereafter. Ter- 
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mination of eligibility of the areas was be- 
cause of improved employment conditions, 
and the report comments that it appears 
that the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion or Public Health Service (which handled 
the project) were aware at the time Federal 
funds were obligated for the projects that 
the areas were no longer burdened by sub- 
stantial unemployment. Specific examples 
are cited concerning projects at Bridgeport, 
Conn., the Youngstown-Warren, Ohio, labor 
market area, the Canton, Ohio, area, and 
Livingston County, Mich. 


AUGUST 1964—-UNAUTHORIZED ASSISTANCE TO 
SEEMINGLY NONDEPRESSED AREAS UNDER THE 
PUBLIC WORKS ACCELERATION ACT AND THE 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


About $7.4 million of the fund authorized 
by the Public Works Acceleration Act and 
the Area Redevelopment Act for assistance 
to depressed areas were approved for projects 
in seemingly nondepressed areas. The areas 
involved were in Hawaii (Hawaii County), 
New Hampshire (Grafton, Coos, and Carroll 
Counties), Vermont (Orleans, Caledonia, and 
Essex Counties), and Delaware (Sussex and 
Kent Counties). In designating these areas 
as being eligible for assistance, there was 
no determination by the Area Redevelopment 
Administration that the areas met the spe- 
cific unemployment or underemployment 
criteria prescribed by law. The designation 
was made on the basis that the law per- 
mitted at least one area in each State to 
be designated as an unemployment area. 
The General Accounting Office stated that, 
in its opinion, designation on this basis is 
not authorized by the Area Redevelopment 
Act. 


OCTOBER 1964—PUBLIC WORKS ACCELERATION 
ACT ASSISTANCE APPROVED FOR AREAS UNDER 
CONSIDERATION FOR TERMINATION OF ELI- 
GIBILITY 
The General Accounting Office found that 

about $26 million had been spent or com- 

mitted for public works acceleration projects 
in areas of the Nation which the Secretary 
of Labor had found were no longer burdened 
by substantial and persistent unemployment 
according to the criteria of the statute or 
regulations. These areas received assistance 
because the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration policies permitted the approval of 
public works acceleration grants during the 

7- to 13-month period when the Area Re- 

development Administration was considering 

whether to terminate the depressed area 
designations. 


OCTOBER 1964—EMPLOY MENT OPPORTUNITIES IN 
FEDERALLY AIDED PROJECT GENERALLY RE- 
STRICTED TO INDIVIDUALS HAVING FUNDS TO 
INVEST IN BUSINESS VENTURE 


This report involved a $140,000 industrial 
loan under the Area Redevelopment Act to 
the Cowlitz Forest Products, Inc., Chehalis, 
Wash. The borrower generally required pro- 
spective employees, as a condition precedent 
to employment, to make substantial invest- 
ment in the business venture through the 
purchase of shares of stock. Prospective 
employees were generally required to buy 
shares of both common and nonvoting pre- 
ferred stock with a total investment per 
employee of about $2,040. The borrower and 
associates maintained the majority of the 
voting common stock, thus retaining man- 
agement control. Although information was 
available to make it evident that financial 
investment was a possible prerequisite to 
employment, this information was not con- 
sidered by the appropriate Federal officials, 
and, on September 4, 1962, the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration approved a loan of 
$140,000. Im October of 1962, the Area Re- 
development Administration became aware 
of the situation and advised the borrower 
that “such a requirement is not consistent 
with the primary intent and purpose of the 
ARA program since it tends to eliminate 
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employment opportunities to those persons 
who lack financial funds to invest in the 
company.” Despite this, the loan was dis- 
bursed, apparently on the basis that a re- 
fusal to do so would constitute a breach of 
faith and that it was too late to reexamine 
the entire loan application. 


NOVEMBER 1964—-IMPRUDENT ACTION TAKEN IN 
APPROVING LOANS TO ASSIST THE ROUSTABOUT 
co., FRACKVILLE, PA. 

The Roustabout Co. applied for loans to 
assist in financing a plant for the production 
of a three-wheel light vehicle. The Small 
Business Administration reviewed the over- 
all feasibility of the project and recom- 
mended that the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration decline to make a loan to the 
Roustabout Co. because there was no basis 
for a determination, as required by the stat- 
ute, that repayment of the loans was reason- 
ably assured. This recommendation was 
made on the basis that there was a lack of 
(1) assurance that the product could be 
successfully marketed, (2) assurance that 
the project could be operated at a rate of 
successful profit, (3) adequate working 
capital, and (4) adequate collateral to secure 
the loan. 

Despite the existence of these adverse con- 
clusions by the Small Business Administra- 
tion and despite the statutory requirement 
that repayment of loans must be reasonably 
assured, the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration approved loans in the total amount 
of $342,000. 

On March 28, 1963, the loans were dis- 
bursed, and in June 1963, the borrower 
ceased production, and in November 1963, 
the borrower filed a voluntary petition of 
bankruptcy. The reason for the borrower's 
failure was its inability to market its prod- 
uct as had been warned by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. On the basis of the 
Small Business Administration's estimates 
this may result in a loss to the Government 
of $230,000. 

DECEMBER 1964—INADEQUATE ANALYSIS OF EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES TO BE PROVIDED BY 
A FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROJECT 
The Plant Food Center, Inc., Post Falls, 

Idaho, applied to the Area Redevelopment 
Administration for an industrial loan and 
reported that the project would create 7 jobs 
initially and 23 jobs at the end of the first 
year of operation. The Area Redevelopment 
Administration accepted the estimate of the 
borrower as to employment to be created 
and approved a loan for $53,000. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it now appears that no more than 
six full-time employment opportunities will 
result from the project. The General Ac- 
counting Office report states that “appropri- 
ate recognition of the available information 
would have shown rather convincingly that 
the borrower's estimate of employment op- 
portunities was unrealistic.” 

DECEMBER 1964—INEFFECTIVE ACTIONS TAKEN IN 

LOAN TO 


EGG, AUCTION AND POULTRY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The Area Redevelopment Administration 
approved a loan of $42,250 to Vineland and 
South Jersey Cooperative Egg, Auction & 
Poultry Association, Inc. The principal find- 
ing of the General Accounting Office was that 
in processing the loan for approval, neither 
the Area Redevelopment Administration nor 
the Small Business Administration adequate- 
ly examined into the number of employment 
opportunities which could reasonably be ex- 
pected to result from the project. Although 
the loan was approved in May 1962, on the 
basis that existing employment would be 
maintained and 27 new jobs would be 
created, an adequate analysis of information 
available or obtainable at the time the loan 
was processed for approval would have shown 
that no new employment opportunities could 
reasonably be expected. In fact, as of March 
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1964, there had been a reduction of eight jobs 
since loan approval. 

In addition to this, the General Accounting 
Office found that the Small Business Admin- 
istration improperly disbursed about $18,000 
of Federal loan funds in excess of the amount 
permitted under the terms of the loan au- 
thorization. 


JANUARY 1965—INADEQUATE EVALUATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES TO BE CREATED 
BY TWO INDUSTRIAL AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 
First case: In June 1962, a plastic manu- 

facturing plant applied for Federal financial 

assistance. The applicant stated that 50 per- 
sons would be employed at the start of opera- 
tions and estimated that 100 persons would 
be employed at the end of 1 year of opera- 
tion. However, estimates of projected income 
and expenses submitted by the applicant in- 
dicated that between 31 and 39 persons would 
be employed, depending upon sales volumes, 

In its formal loan application, the applicant 

indicated that the proposed project would 

create 58 new jobs and that in addition 10 

existing jobs would be saved. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
approved a loan of $325,000 and in its public 
announcement stated that the loan would 
help create 100 direct new jobs. Except for 
the applicant’s estimate contained in the 
project proposal, the General Accounting Of- 
fice could find no evidence to support the 
Area Redevelopment Administration’s an- 
nouncement that the project was expected to 
create 100 new jobs. Since this estimate 
was contradicted by information submitted 
with the applicant’s project proposal and 
loan application, the General Accounting Of- 
fice concluded that Neither the ARA nor the 
Small Business Administration was particu- 
larly concerned with the extent to which the 
project could be expected to alleviate unem- 
ployment and underemployment in the area 
in which it was to be located.” 

Second case: In August 1961, a seafood 
canning company applied for an ARA loan 
for constructing and equipping a seafood 
processing plant. In the proposal, the appli- 
cant stated that 350 permanent new jobs 
would be created by the venture during the 
first year of operation, In January 1962, the 
Area Redevelopment Administration ap- 
proved a loan of $632,135 which was later 
increased to $756,294. In a public announce- 
ment, the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion reported the 350 new jobs the applicant 
had initially estimated as the number of new 
job opportunities which would be created by 
the project. However, a review of the pro- 
jected expenses by the borrower and other 
available information indicated that the esti- 
mated number of new employment oppor- 
tunities considered by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration in evaluating the loan 
should have been reduced from 350 to about 
126. 


JANUARY 1965—DEFICIENT FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 
WHICH RESULTED IN APPROVAL OF UNNEEDED 
GRANTS 
Section 8 of the Area Redevelopment Act 

authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 

make grants for the construction, etc., of 
public facilities within a redevelopment area, 
if he finds that (1) the applicant for the 
grant proposes to contribute to the cost of 
the project in proportion to its ability; and 

(2) there is little probability that the project 

can be undertaken without assistance of a 

grant. 

In December 1962, the Pueblo of Laguna, 
an Indian tribe, applied for an ARA grant 
in connection with the construction of a 
new industrial plant which the Pueblo 
planned to build for lease. In the project 
proposal submitted to the ARA for grant 
assistance, the grantee stated that it was 
unable to finance the facility. Although 
the project proposal form submitted to the 
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ARA called for a current statement of finan- 
cial condition, none was submitted, but in 
the application the Pueblo did submit a 
summary of cash receipts and disbursements 
covering the preceding 3 fiscal years. Ap- 
parently on the basis of this material, a 
grant was approved in the amount of $118,- 
000. It was later learned that the Pueblo 
was “one of the wealthiest Indian tribes in 
the country due to the income received 
from the lease of that portion of the reserva- 
tion upon which uranium had been dis- 
covered and was being mined.” Twelve days 
after the grant was approved, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs was asked for certain 
financial information concerning the Pueblo. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of 
Interior, advised that for calendar years 
1960, 1961, and 1962, the grantee’s income was 
$1.6 million, $1.7 million, and $1.5 million; 
that the Pueblo cash balance at the end of 
1962 was $1.2 million; and that the market 
value of the Pueblo's investment in stocks 
and bonds at the end of 1962 was $9,867,685. 
The General Accounting Office review re- 
vealed that the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration and the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration had available considerable evi- 
dence as to the prosperity of the Pueblo, in- 
cluding two credit reports received more than 
6 months before the grant was approved. 
The Deputy Administrator of the ARA agreed 
with the General Accounting Office that it 
was clear that a more thorough analysis of 
the financial condition of the Pueblo would 
have been desirable. He attempted to justify 
the grant by saying. The lack of sophistica- 
tion of the Laguna people in commercial 
affairs has made Government participation 
essential” and that it was the opinion of 
those familiar with the project that with- 
out ARA assistance, the project would prob- 
pried have been rejected by the tribal coun- 
cil. 

The report of the General Accounting 
Office states that: 

“In view of the rather favorable financial 
condition of the grantee and the intent of 
the Congress with respect to the making of 
grants, it seems highly doubtful that the 
ARA would have authorized a grant had the 
responsible Government employees more ac- 
curately evaluated the grantee's financial re- 
quirements and needs.” 


MARCH 1965— NEED FOR BASIC IMPROVEMENT OF 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM TO ENABLE THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ADEQUATE FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


The General Accounting Office found that 
the Area Redevelopment Administration's 
accounting system did not provide for the 
development of costs by activities and func- 
tions. These and other deficiencies de- 
scribed in the report were of such signifi- 
cance as to preclude approval of the Area Re- 
development Administration's accounting 
system by the Comptroller General. The 
Area Redevelopment Administrator has ad- 
vised that the Administration would, in 
accordance with the proposals of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, begin to design an 
accounting system which could be approved. 


MARCH 1965—UNNECESSARY GRANT APPROVED TO 
ASSIST IN FINANCING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE KEYSTONE INDUSTRIAL PARK OF THE 
SCRANTON LACKAWANNA INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
co. 


The Scranton Lackawanna Industrial 
Building Co., is a private, nonprofit corpora- 
tion owned entirely by the Scranton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a nonprofit corporation. 
In August 1961, the company submitted pro- 
posals requesting financial assistance for de- 
veloping the Keystone Industrial Park. In 
late 1962, the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration approved a grant for $424,000 which 
was later reduced to $322,000 because of an 
underrun in project costs. The General Ac- 
counting Office's review of the data available 
at the time the request was approved clearly 
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shows that had a careful examination been 
made of such data, it would have been evi- 
dent that the project could be undertaken 
without the assistance of a Federal grant. 
The report of the General Accounting Office 
indicates that it does not believe there was 
compliance with the statutory requirement 
“that there be little probability that a proj- 
ect could be undertaken without the assist- 
ance of a grant,” and that the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration’s determination that 
this requirement was met was not supported 
by information available prior to the grant 
concerning the grantee’s financial condition. 
The General Accounting Office concludes: 

It appears that the review [by the ARA] 
was designed to determine only whether in 
the absence of a grant, the grantee’s future 
projects might be adversely affected rather 
than whether the project in question could 
have been completed without grant funds 
and that in this respect neither the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration, in making its 
review, nor the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, in reviewing the Community Facil- 
ities Administration’s conclusions, gave 
sufficient consideration to the intent of the 
pertinent provisions of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. 


APRIL 1965—POSSIBLE NEED FOR CLARIFICATION 
OF STATUTORY PROVISION LIMITING THE 
AMOUNT OF FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
TO INDUSTRIAL OR COMMERCIAL PROJECTS 


Section 6(b) (9) of the Area Redevelopment 
Act provides that loans to assist in projects 
for industrial or commercial usage— 
shall not exceed 65 per centum of the ag- 
gregate cost to the applicant (excluding all 
other Federal aid in connection with the 
undertaking) of acquiring or developing land 
and facilities (including, in cases of demon- 
strated need, machinery and equipment), 
and of construction, altering, converting, 
rehabilitating, or enlarging the building or 
buildings of the particular project. 

H.R. 6991, the proposed Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 contains 
a similar provision. 

The Area Redevelopment Administrator 
has interpreted this provision to permit, un- 
der certain circumstances, the inclusion in 
project costs of all or a part of the value of 
the applicant’s existing land and facilities. 
The GAO reviewed nine industrial or com- 
mercial area projects, under section 6 of the 
act, which involves the expansion of exist- 
ing and operating facilities and for which 
loans totaling $160 million were made. It 
was disclosed that Federal financial assist- 
ance ranged from 76 to 100 percent of the 
actual cost of expanding the facilities, be- 
cause of including existing assets of the 
borrower as a cost of the project. Further- 
more, the total appraised value of all such 
assets were not included in all cases. In- 
stead, only that amount was included which 
maximized the amount of Federal financing 
and minimized or eliminated the amount of 
other financing required by the project. 

The General Accounting Office believes that 
it may have been the legislative intent to 
limit Federal financing to 65 percent of the 
new capital expenditures for a project, and 
that the applicant’s previously acquired and 
existing assets should not be included in 
determining project costs. In fact, the ARA 
initially established a policy in line with 
this, but later modified its policy. 

The report recommends that the Congress 
in considering H.R. 6991 and S. 1648 consider 
clarifying this situation. 


APRIL 1965—FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN UN- 
NECESSARY PROJECTS COSTS RESULTING FROM 
FAILURE TO PROPERLY RECOGNIZE EFFECT OF 
INTERCORPORATE OWNERSHIP 
The Area Redevelopment Administration 

approved and disbursed a loan of $355,000 to 

Farwest Fisheries, Inc., Anacortes, Wash., to 

assist in financing the purchase and improve- 
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ment of an existing salmon cannery, although 
$500,000 of the $700,000 total project cost 
was to be paid by the borrower to its parent 
corporation for the plant which was owned 
and then being operated by the parent 
corporation, and only $200,000 was to be 
expended for purchase of additional ma- 
chinery and equipment. Notwithstanding 
the fact that both the ARA and the SBA, 
which is responsible for the performance of 
certain functions and duties under the Area 
Redevelopment Act, were aware that an inter- 
corporate relationship might exist which 
would negate the justification for Federal 
assistance in financing the total project as 
proposed, and although the borrower was 
not yet incorporated at the time of loan 
approval, neither agency made a sufficient 
review to disclose the true relationship be- 
tween the two corporations. 

The General Accounting Office brought this 
matter to the attention of the Congress be- 
cause a large part of the Federal funds made 
available for the project did not serve the 
objective of the Area Redevelopment Act 
through the creation of new employment 
opportunities, but assisted in the purchase 
of an operating plant by the borrower from 
its parent corporation. 

The GAO also pointed out to the Area 
Redevelopment Administrator and the Small 
Business Administration that officials 
of both agencies were negligent in disbursing 
Federal funds without first reasonably estab- 
lishing that the project was essential to carry 
out the purposes of the statute and noted 
that this situation emphasized the need for 
a greater sense of personal responsibility on 
the part of Government employees. The 
Small Business Administration admonished 
its staff members and issued remedial in- 
structions to prevent reoccurrences, but the 
Area Redevelopment Administration did 
not agree that its officials were negligent. 

The General Accounting Office feels that in 
addition to remedial instructions issued by 
the Small Business Administration, the Ad- 
ministrator of the ARA should request the 
Administrator of SBA to establish procedures 
to prevent the reoccurrence of the above and 
that the Administrator of ARA should cause 
to be included in loan authorizations, exe- 
cuted prior to the incorporation or organi- 
zation of the prospective borrower, a provi- 
sion making a positive finding by the SBA as 
to the relationship of a borrower to any in- 
terested party a condition precedent to dis- 
bursement of loan funds. 


MAY 1965— LACK OF COMPLIANCE WITH STATU- 
TORY REQUIREMENTS FOR LOCAL FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION IN AREA REDEVELOPMENT PROJ- 
ECTS 


Section 6 of the Area Redevelopment Act 
requires that not less than 10 percent of the 
aggregate cost of a federally assisted indus- 
trial or commercial project be supplied by the 
State, an agency, or political subdivision 
thereof, or by an Indian tribe or area orga- 
nization which is nongovernmental in char- 
acter as equity capital or as a loan repayable 
only after the Federal financial assistance 
has been repaid in full. The legislative his- 
tory of this provision shows clearly that the 
intent was to insure that each project had 
the active support of the community as evi- 
denced by its willingness to invest funds and 
assume financial risks in regard to the 
project. 

A review by the General Accounting Office 
disclosed a number of projects for which all 
or part of the required State or community 
financing was, in fact, supplied by the bor- 
rower or its principals. Under the policies 
adopted by the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, this was permissible provided a 
“bona fide effort is made [by a local develop- 
ment organization] to raise funds on a broad 
base.” The General Accounting Office is of 
the opinion that such financing arrange- 
ments are not consistent with the objectives 
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of the statute and their approval by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration was 
improper. 

The General Accounting Office reasoned 
that the mere channeling of funds of a bor- 
rower or others having an interest in the 
project substantially identical to that of a 
borrower through a local development orga- 
nization and back into the borrower’s project 
without such organization’s undertaking a 
bona fide financial risk does not constitute 
compliance with the terms of section 6 of 
the act. 

The report of the GAO points out that, 
under the provisions of H.R. 6991, the re- 
quired State or community financial par- 
ticipation in industrial or commercial proj- 
ects would be reduced to 5 percent of ag- 
gregate project costs. H.R. 6991 also permits 
this requirement to be waived if the Secre- 
tary determines that the funds are not rea- 
sonably available from State or community 
sources because of economic distress or other 
good cause. The report points out that the 
failure of a community to respond to a fund- 
raising drive for the benefit of a project is 
not necessarily evidence that the community 
is not able to participate, but rather may 
evidence lack of community support for the 
project. 

The report recommends that the Congress 
in studying H.R. 6991 give consideration to 
this situation and to the need for providing 
criteria for the Secretary in determining 
whether State or community funds must be 
contributed to a project. 


MAY 1965—OVERSTATEMENT OF JOB OPPORTU- 
NITIES ESTIMATED TO BE CREATED IN ECONOM- 
ICALLY DEPRESSED AREAS 
Since the inception of the area redevelop- 

ment program, the ARA has maintained sta- 

tistics showing the total number of job op- 
portunities expected to be directly created 
or saved as a result of assistance extended 
under the ARA. ARA has used these statis- 
tics extensively in testimony before con- 
gressional committees and subcommittees as 
evidence of the expected accomplishments 
of the area redevelopment program. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and ARA officials have 
repeatedly assured various committees of the 

Congress of the validity and reliability of 

the job estimates. 

During hearings before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, ARA officials informed the 
subcommittee that as of February 1964, ARA 
had approved a total of 285 loans under 
section 6 of the act (loans for industrial or 
commercial usage). These loans represented 
a commitment of approximately $120 million 
for Federal assistance and ARA estimated 
that 34,168 jobs would be created after the 
projects had been in operation 1 full year. 

The GAO reviewed the analyses made by 
ARA of the employment opportunities ex- 
pected to be created by the 285 projects 
referred to above. The review disclosed that 
the analyses by ARA were inadequate, were 
not consistent with the type of analysis de- 
scribed to the Congress, and that ARA gen- 
erally accepted the representations of the 
applicant without making an adequate 
analysis of the applicant’s payroll projections 
to evaluate the reasonableness of the appli- 
cant’s representations. 

The GAO then reviewed the 80 projects 
(out of the 285) which had been completed 
and in operation for 1 full year. The ARA 
had estimated that these 80 projects would 
create 9,539 jobs. The GAO found that only 
4,912 jobs were actually created—an over- 
statement by the ARA of approximately 94 
percent. The report states that if what was 
found in the 80 projects is true for all 285 
projects, then the ARA estimate of 34,168 
jobs was overstated by approximately 16,600 

obs. 

3 The report points out that on September 

18, 1964, ARA revised its procedures for 
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evaluating the number of employment op- 
portunities to be created. The GAO con- 
cluded that if these revised procedures are 
effectively implemented and administered, 
they would result in more reliable estimates. 
The GAO has not, however, yet evaluated the 
accuracy of the administration’s current esti- 
mated employment figures developed under 
these different procedures. 


MAY 1965—FEDERAL LOAN ASSISTANCE FOR PLANT 
ACQUISITION AND IMPROVEMENT RESULTED IN 
NO NEW EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES WITH- 
IN REDEVELOPMENT AREA IN WHICH THE PLANT 
was LOCATED 
The General Accounting Office review of 

the circumstances under which the Area Re- 

development Administration, Department of 

Commerce, included $494,000 in an indus- 

trial loan to Josephine Plywood Corp. (for- 

merly West Coast Plywood Co.), Portland, 

Oreg., to acquire and improve an industrial 

facility at Happy Camp, Calif., disclosed that 

the loan was approved despite the existence 
of adverse information relating to the effect 
which the project would have on employ- 
ment. Further, the Area Redevelopment 

Administration permitted disbursement of 

loan funds without having evaluated firm 

plans and specifications for the plant im- 

provements in the light of their effect upon 

proposed plant employment. 

The borrower originally applied for an in- 
dustrial loan for its own facility and advised 
of a contractual relationship with a second 
plant (partly owned by borrower's principal) 
to assure adequate raw materials. Subse- 
quently, the borrower requested an addition- 
al loan to purchase the above-mentioned 
second plant to assure raw material supply 
and advised that production would be in- 
creased by making certain improvements and 
operating two shifts in this veneer plant— 
this, in spite of the fact that representatives 
of the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, advised it could not certify favor- 
ably that there existed the necessary timber 
to support the two-shift operation. 

ARA first refused the combined project 
and authorized a loan on the first applica- 
tion, conditioned upon satisfactory evidence 
of ample raw material supply. Attorneys for 
the borrower declined the loan and advised 
would accept only combined loan due to dis- 
agreement of participating bank for separate 
project—this in spite of the fact that the 
bank advised ARA it was willing to partici- 
pate in either separate or combined projects. 

The Area Redevelopment Administrator 
questioned the employment advantage of the 
second plant and asked for illustrations. In 
fact, ARA project analysis refiected no ap- 
preciable increase in employment and even 
no adequate source of raw materials. Never- 
theless, loan was authorized with the re- 
quirement that plans and specifications for 
improvements of second plant must be sub- 
mitted, but without making this requirement 
a condition precedent to loan disbursement, 
thereby removing ARA from the position of 
being able to evaluate the effect of the im- 
provements upon proposed plant employment 
before disbursement of the loan. 

The $494,000 loan created no additional 
employment in the redevelopment area in 
which the plant was located. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
clude where I began. I will vote untold 
sums to cure the disease of poverty; not 
to make war on it, but to cure the dis- 
ease, if that is the better term for it; but 
I will vote nothing for the kind of pro- 
gram that has now been diffused all over 
America and that will become probably 
the greatest boondoggle since bread and 
circuses in the days of the ancient 
Roman Empire, when the republic fell. 
I will be no party to it. 
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I am ready, as the great Bard has said, 
to accept all the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. I am ready to ac- 
cept the criticism. I am ready to have 
people say, “You are against the poor.” 

The only answer I shall have is, “I am 
not against the poor. I was impover- 
ished once, without a father, and the 
best that I could do was to go to school 
in overalls, and to work, peddling milk, 
berries, fruit, and honey from the bees 
I kept, in order to keep the family going. 

I will vote it, but I will never vote it 
for this kind of program, which is the 
very acme of waste and extravagance 
and unorganization and disorganization; 
and, as the man from Michigan said, a 
colossal disgrace, and, in some cases, an 
absolute fraud upon the taxpayers of 
this country. 

I have done. I have seen enough. 
When the roll is intoned, I expect to vote 
“nay,” and to be able to justify that vote. 

Mr. President, the day will come, I am 
afraid—and probably not too long from 
now—when there will be those standing 
at the wailing wall weeping for America. 
Our destiny has been extremely good. 
In this generation we have trified with it. 
All we need see are the clouds of chal- 
lenge and provocation that are on the 
horizon of the world, the refuges and 
sanctuaries that we have to crawl into. 

Before this session is over, we shall 
have a so-called tax equalization act. 
We must stop the foreigners from raid- 
ing our money. We passed a Gold Act 
because Charley de Gaulle was raiding 
our gold supply. 

How long will the rest of our gold 
reserve last at the rate we are going? 

We are committing untold sums in 
Asia. That supplemental appropriation 
bill will have $1.7 billion in it before we 
get out of this Congress and before the 
curtain of adjournment comes down. 
Wait until the deficit of our country is 
chalked up. Let this program run a little 
while and then watch it. 

I have tried to be helpful to this ad- 
ministration, and I shall continue to do 
so. ButI say to the Senate tonight what 
I said at a meeting in Chicago, I shall 
support the President. Then I shall try 
to hold him to strict accountability. Be- 
lieve me, when the elections come next 
year, as they will, and men in public 
office must go to make their peace with 
the electorate, I shall be there, too, to 
say, “Tell them how we got into this 
fix.” If it must be the political line, I 
accept it. If it must be the economic line, 
I accept it, because I believe the position 
that we assert is one that can be sus- 
tained before the American people. 

I read the signs. Never in the history 
of the Federal Reserve Board have they 
owned so many Government securities as 
they do right now. Never have time de- 
posits gone up; and those are available 
for bank loans. Never have demand de- 
posits risen to such proportions. Never 
have there been so many transfers from 
the demand side of the ledger to the 
other side. 

Mr. President, we are on a binge. It 
cannot last. We are blithely throwing, 
not millions, but billions into a program 
in the hope that it will be sustained. 
God willing, I hope it will be sustained. 
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But I cannot summon the requisite faith 
to believe that we are serving our coun- 
try when we pass this kind of bill with 
such a euphemistic title To expand 
the war on poverty.” 

Mr. President, I am ready for the third 
reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, today, while the Senate con- 
tinues its consideration of H.R. 8283, the 
proposed Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1965, I wish to add some cau- 
tionary words. 

I feel I must state, in all frankness, 
that I am not presently an enthusiastic 
supporter of this particular legislation. I 
intend to vote for the bill, and I have 
voted against proposals which would 
have reduced the authorization below 
that of the original administration re- 
quest. I did, however, vote for the 
amendment, offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Vermont, to reduce the author- 
ization by $150 million, inasmuch as the 
item was not requested by the adminis- 
tration, either through the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity or the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I realize that this is a relatively new 
program. Perhaps it has not yet had a 
chance to fully prove itself. Further- 
more, the President feels it is important 
within the framework of his economic 
security planning. 

There have, nonetheless, been a num- 
ber of unfavorable reports on the Office 
of Economic Opportunity’s operations, 
including, particularly, charges of heavy 
political favoritism, which I find dis- 
quieting. What the true facts are in 
these situations, I do not know, but the 
reports have been widespread and there 
must undoubtedly be some substance to 
some, if not all of them. The concept of 
the goals of the original legislation 
appeared worthy; however, I am begin- 
ning to wonder if the moneys appro- 
priated for the various programs covered 
by the legislation are really being as ad- 
vantageously and efficiently used as was 
initially planned. 

This is not intended as any reflection 
on the Director, Mr. R. Sargent Shriver, 
Jr., whom I personally respect, and who 
has always impressed me as a person of 
high integrity. 

Nonetheless, there have been reports of 
waste and maladministration in some 
areas, although the program appears to 
have worked well in my own State. Iam, 
however, concerned about some of the 
things reportedly developing in connec- 
tion with this program in other parts of 
the country. 

Moreover, I think that we are mak- 
ing a serious mistake in changing the 
present law to remove the Governor's 
veto. Time and time again, during the 
debate, I have supported every amend- 
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ment which had as its purpose the rec- 
ognition of the rights of the States and 
the status of the Governors of the States. 
I happen to believe that the States still 
have some rights under this republican 
form of Government, and I think that 
this basic principle has been involved 
here. In my estimation, the chief execu- 
tive in a State, who, as the chief execu- 
tive, has been named by his people, and 
who knows the problems of his State 
better than individuals and agencies out- 
side its boundaries, should have the au- 
thority to reject projects under this pro- 
gram which, in his judgment, would not 
be beneficial and in the best interests of 
his State. As to whether the Governor 
of a particular State is a Democrat or a 
Republican, I do not feel that this makes 
any difference, in view of the fact that 
the people of that particular State have 
spoken by a majority in selecting their 
chief executive. Last year, the Senate, 
by a vote of 80 to 7, took the position 
that the Governor should have a veto. 
I think that position was the right one. 
I Jook with concern upon our continuing 
impingement upon the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the States, because if 
we are to preserve this American form 
of Government we are going to have to 
preserve some recognition of State inde- 
pendence and State responsibility. Here 
again, I am not aware of any instance in 
which the Governor of my own State has 
found it necessary to use the veto, but I 
think he and all other Governors should 
continue to have recourse to the veto 
if it is needed in the future. 

For these reasons, and related ones, I 
have reservations about this program. 

Furthermore, I fear that the time is 
coming that the demands of the Vietnam 
hostilities will make themselves felt on 
the American taxpayer’s pocketbook in 
a manner not yet evident. When that 
times comes, the question as to whether 
or not we can have both “guns” and 
“butter” will have to be answered. 

Perhaps we can continue to have some 
of the “butter” as represented by this 
multi-faceted legislation, but we certain- 
ly must have the guns to support our 
Nation's military efforts calculated to be 
in the interests of its own security. 

I believe that the American people 
should take notice that the future mon- 
etary costs of the war in Vietnam may 
require some changes in funding this 
program and possibly others. Efforts 
should be made now to insure that full 
value is being received from the Federal 
appropriations being heavily poured in- 
to programs designated to alleviate our 
domestic economic ills. The siphoning 
off of funds designated for this purpose, 
either through laxity, or for promotion 
of political objectives, or even personal 
aggrandizement, as has been reported 
from some areas of the Nation, should 
not be tolerated. 

As a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I am concerned that 
the buildup of our Nation’s armed serv- 
ices, to meet requirements of the ex- 
panded hostilities in Vietnam, will pre- 
sent a heavy price tag later on this fiscal 
year. With this in mind, I wish now to 
provide these cautionary remarks, so 
that the American public may be on 
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notice as to the decision it may well have 
to make and as to the importance that 
present opportunities and moneys be 
wisely and effectively utilized. The time 
may come when our accelerating defense 
costs may necessitate a tightening of our 
belts in regard to certain spending pro- 
grams, especially if there are continued 
reports as to inefficiency and improper 
use of funds in the administration of 
those programs. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the bill, which would extend the 
authorization for the programs of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. This bill 
authorizes funds to finance these pro- 
grams, and it will enable the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to continue the 
effort to reach the causes of poverty. As 
I have said several times during the de- 
bate, the administration of the programs 
under this office must be improved if 
the program is to be effective. I hope 
very much that the administration will 
give attention to the debate in the Sen- 
ate, and in the House, so that abuses 
and waste can be eliminated. 

I was one of the original supporters of 
this bill in 1964, when the Congress 
passed the law to establish these pro- 
grams. I have followed closely the ap- 
plication of the provisions of this act in 
my own State of Kentucky, and it is my 
conviction that these programs can be 
important in offering greater oppor- 
tunity to our citizens, and particularly 
to our young people, who have much 
need. 

Even with the good beginning in Ken- 
tucky, complaints have been voiced from 
time to time over individual programs 
and projects. These complaints have 
been particularly directed at the dupli- 
cation of work and the establishment of 
too many different offices and organiza- 
tions for planning and running similar 
programs in one area. There has also 
been concern over the inflated wage 
levels prescribed by the Department of 
Labor for youth training programs, and 
there have been complaints over polit- 
ical usage of some of the plans being 
organized. Nevertheless, there is strong 
support for the programs, but our people 
want improvements to be made, and they 
want the programs run without waste, 
without duplication, and with the ob- 
jective of helping those who need help. 

I have reviewed the most recent sta- 
tistics compiled by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and I find the following 
status of the programs of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in Kentucky this 
summer: 

Over 40 grants for community action 
programs have been made to communi- 
ties and community organizations, and 
almost 25,000 Kentucky children are par- 
ticipating in the Head Start program. 

Almost 9,000 young men and women 
have been at work in Kentucky under 
the work-training program, enabling 
them to continue or to resume high 
school education. 

Announcement of the location of 5 
Job Corps centers in Kentucky has been 
made during the past year, and close to 
900 young men and women are on the 
job at the 3 centers which are open. 
Additionally, there are almost 9,000 Ken- 
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tucky applicants who are eligible for as- 
signment and have been so notified. 

In addition to existing programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration and the 
Small Business Administration, some 450 
special loans have been made in rural 
areas and to small business in Kentucky 
under the provisions of this act. 

Special programs have also extended 
basic educational training to 7,200 adult 
citizens in a number of Kentucky com- 
munities, where classes have been estab- 
lished locally for this purpose under this 
act. 

More than 6,600 families with thou- 
sands of dependent children are partici- 
pating, through the employment of the 
head of the family, under the work ex- 
perience program in 19 counties in Ken- 
tucky. I am well acquainted with this 
program, as the basic authority was 
originally provided by an amendment to 
the Social Security Act in 1961. I sup- 
ported this amendment, recommended 
by the 1959 Special Senate Subcommittee 
on Unemployment on which I served, and 
I worked with officials of my State to 
establish one of the early demonstration 
projects of this type. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has made a hopeful start. Waste, dupli- 
cation, and political use must be pre- 
vented. The emphasis on providing 
basic education and training to enable 
those assisted to enter into employment 
must be continued. In particular regard 
to the Job Corps, I believe it very im- 
portant that training in these centers 
lead to specific placement in jobs. As I 
said in the Senate on the first day of 
debate, the real purpose of enrolling 
young men and women in Job Corps 
centers—and in other programs under 
this act—is to provide the means by 
which they can learn to work and to be 
productive in life. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity ought to give greater 
and special attention to directing those 
undergoing training toward a particular 
job or occupation. 

I do not believe that this act was 
designed to provide simply a work pro- 
gram or a relief program, and I have 
noted that President Johnson and Mr. 
Shriver have agreed with this interpre- 
tation, I also think it of note that the 
House approved an authorization of some 
$400 million more than the amounts re- 
quested by the administration. In the 
Senate, I have voted to reduce this au- 
thorization to a level of $1.1 billion, well 
under the House bill and less than the 
bill reported by the Senate committec, 
but over $300 million above the appro- 
priation made last year. I thought this 
sum sufficient for the second year of the 
new program, considering the need for 
improving its effectiveness, and with our 
budget deficits and the growing cost of 
the war in Vietnam. 

The bill now before the Senate, for 
which I will vote, and which I believe 
will be passed, includes extensions of the 
programs which are now at work in Ken- 
tucky. Funds are authorized for the Job 
Corps, the work-training program 
in our high schools, and the work-study 
program used by our colleges. The com- 
munity action programs will be ex- 
panded and I call particular attention 
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to the change which would enable un- 

employed members of low-income farm 

families to participate in work-experi- 
ence programs on public projects in their 
local areas. 

I was a county judge in Kentucky 
during the depression days some 30 years 
ago, and I saw at first hand the prob- 
lems and needs of people who are unem- 
ployed, and who lack education and 
training. In the intervening years, dur- 
ing my service in the Senate, and in my 
travels through every county of my State, 
the lessons of those days have come to 
mind. I think this education and train- 
ing are needed to enable people to help 
themselves. 

But more is needed also. Local com- 
munities, and their officials and citizens, 
must provide assistance, direction, and 
interest, and the initiative, the ambition, 
and the faith of the individual must be 
stimulated. 

I support this program and hope that 
it will succeed. It would be tragic if this 
vast effort with its programs in the mil- 
lions of dollars does not succeed in help- 
ing people to help themselves and lift 
people and children toward great oppor- 
tunities and hope in life. 

PROGRESS REPORT ON THE ECONOMIC OPPORTU- 
NITY PROGRAM IN THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, re- 

cently Gov. Karl F. Rolvaag made his 

progress report on the economic opportu- 
nity program in the State of Minnesota. 

He pointed out that a total of $16,109,752 

of Federal funds have been provided to 

the State, in a wide range of programs 
including Job Corps camps, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, work-study programs, 
community action programs, project 

Head Start, programs to combat poverty 

on Indian reservations, and progress in 

the other areas open under the Economic 

Opportunity Act of 1964. 

One of the brightest areas of our ef- 
forts in the State of Minnesota has been 
that undertaken by the citizens and lead- 
ers in Hennepin County, and in the city 
of Minneapolis. 

To date, Minneapolis has received 
$749,653 from the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity to help break the cycle of 
poverty in which poor children find 
themselves, having an inadequate diet, 
poor housing, poor education, little job 
training, and limited outlook. The Com- 
munity Health and Welfare Council of 
Hennepin County is waging an impres- 
sive array of programs on all the fronts 
of the poverty-stricken child. These 
programs involve a summer school pro- 
gram for over 3,000 children, a Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program for jobs 
for potential and real high school drop- 
outs, vocational and educational counsel- 
ing assistance for unemployed dropouts 
and graduates of high schools, and a 
summer work camp, a project Head Start 
grant for prekindergarten pupils, and the 
Project Motivation, in which University 
of Minnesota students tutor elementary 
schoolchildren and try to boost their in- 
terest in education. 

The actions by Hennepin County and 
the city of Minneapolis are notable for 
their efforts to fulfill the pledge made by 
President Johnson, “to eliminate the 
Paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty 
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in this Nation by opening to everyone the 
opportunity for education and training, 
the opportunity to work, and the oppor- 
tunity to live in decency and dignity.” 

As an example of what these programs 
are doing, and the public acceptance of 
their fine efforts, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following articles from the 
Minneapolis Star of July 19, 1965, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point, as well as a letter from the 
capable and distinguished president of 
the Community Health and Welfare 
Council, Mr. Marvin Borman. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Maston, KAPLAN, EDELMAN, 
JOSEPH & BORMAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 26, 1965. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: It occurs to me 
that one of the most important aspects of 
the war on poverty is the manner in which 
the various programs are understood and 
accepted by the community. I was, there- 
fore, pleased by the enclosed article which 
appeared in the Minneapolis Star on July 
19. 

In my opinion this article reflects a posi- 
tive attitude on the part of the press which 
is gratifying as well as serving to better in- 
form the community at large of the current 
status of our efforts. 

We at the Community Health and Welfare 
Council take a great deal of pride in the 
success we have had to date in our efforts 
to combat poverty in Hennepin County, and 
hope that you will concur in our feeling that 
the attitudes of the community as expressed 
in the enclosed article give promise for con- 
tinued success of the program. 

Sincerely, 
Marvin BORMAN, 
President, Community Health and Wel- 
fare Council. 


[From the Minneapolis Star, July 19, 1965] 
War ON Poverty—A PROGRESS REPORT 
(By Carol Honsa, Jim Shoop, and 
Ben Kaufman) 

PLANS FOCUS ON YOUNG TO SNAP POVERTY 
“CYCLE” 


“In the past, poverty was accepted as an 
unpleasant but ever present reality of life. 
There really was no thought of eliminating 
poverty * * *. Such an idea was incon- 
ceivable.” (Community Health and Welfare 
Council of Hennepin County.) 

In an affluent society that likes to think 
it can identify and solve its problems, the 
“inconceivable” idea has given way to a na- 
tionwide “war on poverty.” 

The war is being fought on many fronts, 
from prekindergarten classrooms to Job 
Corps camps to birth control clinics. In 
Minneapolis, antipoverty programs can mean 
anything from art museum field trips for 
deprived youngsters, dental examinations for 
poor preschoolers, to part-time jobs for needy 
students in danger of dropping out of high 
school. 

And if the poor are to be always with us, 
so too will the antipoverty programs de- 
signed to improve their lot, according to the 
hard-headed idealist responsible for direct- 
ing $750,000 in Minneapolis antipoverty 
efforts. 

Joseph H. Kahle, director of the Economic 
Opportunity Committee of the Community 
Health and Welfare Council, believes the 
United States will concentrate ever-increas- 
ing amounts of public spending on welfare 
programs as it comes to realize the futility 
of the arms race. 

“A certain amount of money has to be 
spent to keep the economy going,” Kahle 
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said in an interview. “Antipoverty will be 
an important part of this public spending. 

“You can see it now, in public works, 
park development * * * the whole ‘Great 
Society’ bit,“ Kahle said. “Fortunately, we're 
in the situation today where we can afford 
this kind of spending.“ 

“I don't mean that this is going to happen 
tomorrow,” he added. “To get at deep- 
rooted poverty, it'll take 10 to 15 years to 
break the cycle.” 

To date Minneapolis has received $749,653 
from the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
to help break this cycle of poverty in which 
poor children with inadequate diet, housing, 
education, job training, and limited outlook 
grew up to be poor adults. 

The logical place to start, according to 
Kahle, is with children whose future lives 
have not been entirely hemmed in by their 
environment. 

With the exception of a $33,240 grant for 
antipoverty administration and program de- 
velopment, all the Minneapolis programs are 
aimed at children and youths, from pre- 
schoolers to 22-year-olds who hold dead-end 
jobs at the bottom of the wage scale. 

The largest is a $296,642 summer school 
program for 3,360 poverty area children 
designed to give them cultural experiences 
they have missed because of their poor back- 
grounds. 

Next in size is the $167,270 Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program which provides after- 
school and summer jobs for 475 dropouts and 
potential dropouts, primarily from South, 
North, Central, and Vocational High Schools. 

Unemployed dropouts and graduates of 
these four poverty area high schools can also 
seek the help of post high school counselors 
for vocational and educational advice under 
a $89,544 antipoverty program. 

A $71,824 Federal grant is helping to fi- 
nance a summer work camp for 120 junior 
high school boys considered likely to drop 
out of school. Training in work skills and 
good work habits, plus counseling and re- 
medial reading courses, is the focus of the 
YMCA-operated camp near Monticello, Minn. 

In Project Head Start, 840 prekindergarten 
pupils are getting medical and dental exam- 
inations, inoculations, and enrichment 
classes this summer at 16 Minneapolis ele- 
mentary schools. 

The smallest Federal grant, $19,307, went 
for Project Motivation in which University 
of Minnesota students tutor elementary 
school children and try to boost their in- 
terest in education. The university’s YMCA 
operates this program. 

The health and welfare council's Economic 
Opportunity Committee, which screens and 
submits antipoverty program applications to 
Washington, has also applied for $1.4 million 
more in Federal funds for nine additional 
programs. 

These include three programs now oper- 
ated by the Minneapolis Youth Development 
Project, a Minneapolis health department 
birth control clinic, and a Minneapolis park 
board work program. 

Other program applications would provide 
part-time jobs for high school students in 
the Mound, Brooklyn Center, and other sub- 
urban Hennepin County schools similar to 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps jobs available 
to Minneapolis students. 

Other proposals, still under consideration 
at local levels, would establish neighborhood 
service teams in poverty areas, an educa- 
tional program for Minneapolis workhouse 
inmates, and a basic education program for 
near-illiterate adults. 

POVERTY FUNDS TO RURAL AREAS $5 MILLION 

More than $11 million in Federal funds 
has been allocated to fight the war on pov- 
erty in Minnesota, $5 million of which is be- 
ing used to mount the offensive in rural 
vy outside Hennepin and Ramsey Coun- 
ties. 
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Viadimir Shipka, director of the State 
office of economic opportunity, said the big- 
gest rural project is the $1.5 million State 
conservation department project to put 
2,200 youths 16 to 21 years old to work 
pruning trees, clearing underbrush, and 
maintaining State parks and forests. 

The present program expires August 1 and 
the conservation department has submitted 
another proposal for $5.9 million to continue 
the project beyond that date. 

The second largest out-State project, ap- 
proved in late June, is the $1.3 million work 
and training program of the St. Louis 
County Welfare Department. It is designed 
to train 300 unemployed relief recipients as 
auto mechanics, metalworkers, landscapers, 
janitors, and hotel and motel housekeepers. 

Head Start 

Twenty-one project “Head Start” programs 
to give children of prekindergarten age 
from poor families better preparation for 
school have been approved for school dis- 
tricts in 15 counties outside the Twin Cities 
area. 

These Head Start programs will involve 
about 3,000 children at a price tag of about 
$350,000. 

To apply for antipoverty funds, a county 
or group of counties acting together must 
first form a “community action council.” 
This is usually made up of about 35 persons 
active in the flelds of welfare, employment, 
education, health, agriculture, business, 
labor, law enforcement, and the clergy, plus 
representatives of the poor such as unem- 
ployed fathers or relief clients. 

To date, community action councils have 
been approved in Hennepin, Ramsey, and 
St. Louis Counties and the city of Duluth, 
plus one multicounty setup composed of 
Sherburne, Stearns, and Benton Counties 

Shipka said a community action council 
area should have a population of at least 
50,000. 

FIFTEEN OTHERS 

Fifteen other applications, ranging from 
2 to 7 counties each and comprising 
a total of 48, are on file in Washington await- 
ing approval, Shipka said, and 13 others in- 
volving 34 counties are in the talking stage. 

Typical of the rural proposals now under 
consideration in Washington is one recently 
approved by the Tri-County Council (Sher- 
burne-Benton-Stearns) for the Holdingford 
School District. 

The proposal will put 80 youths between 
16 and 21 to work at $1.25 an hour building 
picnic areas, shelters and lavatory facilities 
in parks, planting trees and building tennis 
and basketball courts on the school grounds, 
learning how to lay floor and ceiling tile, 
and helping janitors, librarians and school 
cooks, 

Total cost of the proposal is $48,698. The 
Federal share is $39,408. 

The tri-county group has submitted simi- 
lar projects—all approved now—for St. Cloud, 
Sauk Rapids, Foley, Albany, Big Lake, Becker 
and Elk River Schools, worth $238,687, to 600 
youths. 

Projects totaling $712,353 have been ap- 
proved for seven Minnesota Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Typical is the one for the Leech Lake Res- 
ervation, where only 40 of the reservation’s 
559 families have a yearly income over $4,000 
and 208 earn less than $1,000. 

A $231,405 project will attempt to set up 
a health education, eye and dental clinic; 
establish community libraries; provide adult 
education in cabinet-making, carpentry, ma- 
sonry, mechanics, shorthand and typing, and 
ho: „ and provide half-day pre- 
school classes. 


THIRTEEN PERCENT OF CITY FAMILIES IN POVERTY 


How extensive is poverty in Minneapolis? 
Federal Government figures for 1959 and 
1960, the most recent available, show that 
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in the city 13.9 percent of all families—or 
16,861 families—had incomes of less than 
$3,000, the poverty line” set by the Federal 
Government; 5.2 percent of the men in the 
labor force and 3.1 percent of the women 
were unemployed; 15.8 percent of all housing 
units in the city were deteriorated or dilapi- 
dated. 

Comparable percentages for Hennepin 
County, including Minneapolis, are some- 
what lower because of the relative affluence 
of the suburbs. 

The Hennepin County Community Health 
and Welfare Council, which administers local 
programs under the Federal war on poverty, 
found that lower income families, adults 
with little education and substandard hous- 
ing, are concentrated largely in 38 census 
tracts that ring downtown Minneapolis, ex- 
tending south as far as Lake Street and 
north as far as Dowling Avenue North. 

Thomas F. Brinton, research director for 
the council, said he believes the proportion 
of low-income families in the city and county 
has remained relatively constant in the 
5 years since the last census figures were 
compiled. 


ANTIPOVERTY WORK IS INITIAL SUCCESS IN 
GLENWOOD AREA 


When Mrs. Roland Tweeter said, “I do not 
have any trouble getting them to go,” she 
captured the spirit underlying the initial 
success of this summer's antipoverty projects 
for children and teenagers. 

“Oh, they're excited all right,” Mrs. 
Tweeter said, over the din raised by some of 
her 12 children in their 5-bedroom Glenwood 
housing development apartment. 

“Brian keeps talking about his trip to the 
zoo. They like the field trips best.“ 

Brian and his 4-year-old twin Brenda are 
enrolled in Project Head Start at nearby Har- 
rison school where two older brothers are in 
summer school. 

“You know, he’s had as many as 4 half- 
pints of milk in one sitting,” a teacher's aide 
in the school lunchroom said of Brian, who 
sat shoveling in his second bowl of cereal in 
the pilot breakfast program. 

Brian, blond and husky, seemed to need 
the extra energy, because he hauled the aide 
toward a parked bus later en route to an- 
other “exciting” field trip. 

“Last year, there would have been no one 
to help me,” the attractive 18-year-old high 
school graduate said in her counselor's of- 
fice. 

Together, they are trying to determine if 
nursing is her field and can a training place 
be found, 

The girl lives with her grandmother: 

“My dad said as long as I was living under 
his roof, I did not have to go to college, or 
anywhere for that matter.” 

Some days she lacks bus fare, but she is 
seeking work by going from business to busi- 
ness, in addition to the help the antipoverty 
programs are offering. 

Kathy Merchant knows where to find the 
“kids who just hang around.” 

At 16, she is a staff assistant in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, seeking out young 
people and bringing them to job finders and 
social workers for aid. 

She was involved in the program originally 
because she needed a summer job but was 
asked to take a promotion (and pay raise) 
to work as a scout for the Youth Corps, 


GETTING POOR TO REACT IS KEY POVERTY 
PROJECT 


“Frankly, I don’t see how we can lose. 
When you pay enough attention to people, 
they react.” 

Listening to poor people express their 
needs—and having them react by partici- 
pating in the planning and execution of 
antipoverty programs—is the key point of the 
Minneapolis antipoverty effort, according to 
Joseph H. Kahle, its director. 
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“For the first time,” Kahle said, we're 
really going all out to listen to, to solicit, the 
opinions of the people who have been ig- 
nored, sometimes deliberately ignored by so- 
ciety. 

“I don’t see how you can help but get a 
positive response,” 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 re- 
quires that the poor themselves must take 
an active role in shaping programs for their 
own benefit. 

This marks, according to many social wel- 
fare leaders, an effort to move away from 
benevolent welfare programs imposed from 
above on poor persons who may not want 
or see the need for such programs. 

Accordingly, the economic opportunity 
committee of the Community Health and 
Welfare Council of Hennepin County, the lo- 
cal antipoverty agency, includes 4 resi- 
dents of Minneapolis poverty areas among its 
42 members. Two of these can actually be 
considered poor, according to Kahle. 

In addition, the committee’s 4 task 
forces on health, education, employment, 
and social services include 20 poor persons 
among their 84 members. 

Agencies submitting an antipoverty pro- 
posal for task force and committee approval 
are required to show that poor persons who 
would be expected to fit in their programs 
have been consulted in the planning process. 

But the economic opportunity commit- 
tee faces a problem in getting more poverty 
area residents in on its work, according to 
Kahle. - 

“It’s just hard to find poverty area people 
who are willing or who have the time to meet 
with the committee or task forces,” he said. 
“The person with time and money can af- 
ford it. But the man who can't leave his 
job for an afternoon mecting can't.” 

A second problem, Kahle said, is reaching 
the inarticulate poor—the apathetic per- 
son with a hopeless outlook on life who don’t 
speak up about their needs or seek out wel- 
ware agencies to help them. 

But Kahle said he hoped that one of the 
antipoverty programs under consideration by 
the committee—a $160,000 neighborhood 
service team proposal—could lick the prob- 
lem by employing poverty area residents to 
reach their neighbors and link them with 
welfare agency services. 

“The real advantage of neighborhood 
workers is that they can get to the ones we 
don't even know about,” said Kahle. “They 
can talk to them far more effectively than 
we can.” 

“Our goal: An America in which every citi- 
zen shares all the opportunities of his so- 
ciety, in which every man has a chance to ad- 
vance his welfare to the limit of his capa- 
bilities. 

“We have come a long way toward this 
goal. We still have a long way to go. 

“The distance which remains is the meas- 
ure of the great unfininshed work of our 
society. 

“To finish that work I have called for a 
national war on poverty. Our objective: 
Total victory.” (President Johnson, Mar. 16, 
1964.) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a statement 
on the bill prepared by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK I. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be PENSO in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLARK 

I have for many years been of the view 
that the Federal Goyernment should provide 
the impetus, along with private and civic 
groups, to develop birth control programs and 
family planning facilities. 

I am happy to note that the idea of popu- 
lation control is on the move at last. It has 
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become acceptable to admit that there is a 
crisis in the world and a serious problem in 
the United States. 

In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson called for new ways to use our 
knowledge to help deal with the explosion 
in world population.” 

Again, on June 25 this year, at the 20th 
anniversary of the United Nations, President 
Johnson called upon the world to face up to 
the challenge of the world population crisis. 

On that occasion the President stated: 
“Let us in all our lands—including this 
one—face forthrightly the multiplying prob- 
lems of our multiplying populations and seek 
the answers to this most profound challenge 
to the future of the world. Let us act on 
the fact that less than $5 invested in popula- 
tion control is worth $100 invested in eco- 
nomic growth.” 

While the population problem of the 
United States may not be so serious as it is 
in other parts of the world, it is nevertheless 
connected with the world population crisis. 

This connection is most apparent in two 
respects: first, the attitude of the United 
States toward its own problem is logically 
related to its attitude toward the more acute 
problem elsewhere, and will, therefore, in- 
fluence the world’s attitude on the impend- 
ing crisis; second, the economic measures 
which the United States will have to take 
to meet an uncontrolled growth of its popu- 
lation will limit our capability to provide 
the economic aid which the rest of the world 
has to call on in the quest for stability. 

Population growth rates have already 
reached drastic proportions in many coun- 
tries. Here at home, the problem is hardly 
less significant. 


SOME DEMOGRAPHIC FACTS 


The present level of fertility in the United 
States is approximately 3.4 children per 
woman. In 1964, the number of live births 
per 1,000 of the total population was 21.2. 
Both these figures represent a slight taper- 
ing off of the birthrate over the past few 
years, but there is no sustained trend of 
significant reduction. 

As the following table indicates, the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s projections of population 
growth show that, even if the average fer- 
tility is reduced by one child per woman, 
there will be a drastic increase: 


U.S. population, 1960, and projection to year 
2010, at 4 levels of fertility 


Un millions} 


Population level, measured by 
children per woman 


Year 
3.35 3.23 2.78 2.45 
179 179 179 179 
211 209 206 206 
252 245 236 233 
301 288 271 262 
362 338 308 291 
438 399 352 322 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population 
Reports, July 1964. 

There is more than prophecy to depend on. 
In 1960, there were 11 million women in the 
prime reproductive ages of 20-29. Now that 
the postwar babies are reaching these ages, 
there will be 15 million women between 20 
and 29 in 1970, and 20 million by 1980. This 
is not prophecy, because the girls have al- 
Teady been born. The question is, at what 
rates will they reproduce? If they do so at 
or near the present levels, they will be the 
mothers of a new baby boom in the follow- 
ing two decades that will make the popula- 
tion increase of the fifties look very small. 

As the above figures show, reproduction at 
present levels will produce a population at 
the turn of the century of 362 million—twice 
the 1960 figure. In the 10 years following 
2000, another 76 million would be added— 
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almost three times the increase of 1950-1960. 
A decline in rate of 1 child per woman (2.45), 
would yield 291 million people in the year 
2000, about 100 million, rather than 160 mil- 
lion, more than we now have. 

These gross figures have most serious im- 
plications for the domestic economy. The 
problem reaches to the heart of the ques- 
tions of employment, education, welfare, and 
the conservation of resources, with frighten- 
ing implications for many aspects of our 
lives. 

EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT 


Perhaps the best way to understand this 
is to look at projected employment needs 
and contrast them with the projected growth 
of the economy. 

The average annual growth of the labor 
force from 1957 to 1962 was 800,000. That 
average increased between 1962 and 1964 to 
1,200,000. The projected average annual 
growth of the labor force between now and 
1970 is 1,500,000. This means that 9 million 
extra jobs will have to be created by 1970 
merely to keep up with the growth. 

These figures compare with the annual 
average growth in jobs between 1947 and 
1964 of 750,000, 

While it has been estimated that in 1964, 
1.5 million jobs were provided under the 
stimulus of the tax cut, this figure has never 
been sustained. Our gross national prod- 
uct grew at the rate of 4.75 percent. The 
Labor Department estimates that the aver- 
age rate of growth must equal that figure for 
the next half dozen years if the unemploy- 
ment rate is to be kept below 5 percent. 

This is enough to show that the United 
States has a vital interest in the rate at 
which today’s children, if not today’s women, 
will reproduce. Do we want to double our 
population in the next 35 years? 

POPULATION AND POVERTY 

But consider the special impact on the 
poverty program. 

The correlation between poverty and high 
fertility is amply established. The follow- 
ing facts cannot be controverted: 

The poor are more likely than any other 
group to have large families: (1 in 3 families 
with 6 or more children have an annual 
income of less than $3,000; 1 in 7 families 
with 4 or 5 children have an annual income 
of less than $3,000; 1 in 10 families with 2 or 
8 children have an annual income of less than 
$3,000) . 

The median income of those with large 
families is very substantially lower than the 
median income of other families: The median 
annual income of two-children families is 
$6,900; the median annual income of four- 
children families is $6,500; the median an- 
nual income of six-children families is $5,000. 

Since large families exist most frequently 
among those who can least afford to main- 
tain them, they become a burden on the 
State. A population increase which could be 
largely sustained by those who produce it 
would bring problems enough. A population 
increase whose major incidence is among 
those who cannot individually afford it could 
spell disaster. One-third of the poor are 
children—about 10 million children. 

High fertility among the poor is the prime 
cause of multigenerational poverty. When 
a family which lacks the resources to sustain 
a single child has to try and rear six chil- 
dren, their upbringing is totally inadequate 
to the task of fitting them for a productive 
role in society. They remain destitute to 
the nth generation. 

Poor and unemployed fathers, besides sir- 
ing more children than the affluent and 
wage earning, also desert their wives more 
often. The families are left to the aid to 
dependent children section of welfare pro- 
grams. 

Aid to dependent children has increased, 
and is increasing instead of diminishing. In 
the last 10 years, its burden has grown 
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104 percent; and the 4 million people on its 
roll outnumber the combined total of all 
others on relief, the old, blind, disabled, etc. 

High fertility deepens the poverty of the 
poor, and spreads and intensifies the worst 
accompaniment of hopeless poverty: violent 
crime, juvenile delinquency, child abuse and 
neglect, malnutrition, slum housing, social 
alienation. 

There is no reason to believe most of the 
poor are more anxious than most other peo- 
ple to have large families. Many do not 
want all their children; nor, to use another 
yardstick, do all Negroes want all theirs. The 
only difference, in this respect, between the 
poor and the middle classes is that they 
cannot always exercise their choice because 
they are not sufficiently aware that there 
is a choice. Many studies have shown this, 
and have also shown that poor families are 
eager to have more instruction in family 
planning. 

A private study in 1960 entitled, “Growth 
of American Families,” found that the aver- 
age family wants between a minimum of 3.1 
children and a maximum of 3.4 children 
(with the poor wanting slightly fewer chil- 
dren than the rest). 

Differences were found between white and 
nonwhite wives. White wives, the survey 
found, want a minimum of 3.1 and a maxi- 
mum of 3.5 children, while nonwhite wives 
want a minimum of 2.7 and a maximum of 3 
children. 

Since the poor are reproducing themselves 
faster than the population as a whole, any 
war on poverty which ignores the matter of 
fertility is reducing automatically the impact 
of its investment. No one would suggest that 
family planning is the solution for all prob- 
lems of poverty. But all, surely, would agree 
that programs aimed at reducing poverty 
cannot possibly achieve their objective unless 
impoverished families are helped to have only 
the number of children they want. 

Fortunately, population control is not the 
scare word it used to be. Talk about family 
planning has become more candid and less 
controversial lately. More than discussion, 
however, is taking place. 

Tax-supported birth-control assistance in 
the form of advice, drugs, and devices is in- 
creasing in all parts of the country. 

Before 1959, only seven States—all in the 
Deep South—included family planning as a 
regular part of their public health services. 
By summer 1964, this had risen to 20, and by 
now has risen again—together with a spread 
of private affiliates with some State support. 

Public facilities for giving information and 
materials have been set up or are in the 
process of being organized in cities and coun- 
ties of at least 33 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

And the Federal Government has been ex- 
panding its role, and in a few areas, support- 
ing local birth-control activities. 

The initiative has been taken by various 
agencies of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the Departments of the Interior, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

This spate of interest, however, needs di- 
rection. More explicit encouragement to the 
State and communities is needed from Wash- 
ington. 

A population policy should be defined, with 
national goals. 

The facts show that a policy of family 
planning has got to be advocated, and facil- 
ities for family planning made available, es- 
pecially to the poor who have them least and 
need them more. Government policy is still 
a thing of confusion. The policies of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Office of Economic Opportunity 
must be clarified and extended. 

While in HEW there has been an increase 
of interest and involvement—especially in 
the area of research—there can and should be 
improvements. 
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In 1965 about $9 million is being spent by 
the Government on research into reproduc- 
tive biology, sterility, fertility, and popula- 
tion dynamics. Of this, about $800,000 is 
directly relevant to fertility control. Of 
course these other areas of research are most 
important, but one wonders whether the 
allotment to fertility control is fully reflective 
of the President’s state of the Union address. 

Without going into detail on the popula- 
tion activities of HEW, it is fair to say the 
Department is not giving a firm enough lead. 
It should make a clear and explicit policy 
statement, governing its health and welfare 
programs: to give strong leadership to State 
and local health departments, encouraging 
them to include family planning services in 
the regular medical care which they provide 
or purchase. Standards for such services 
need to be established, and help given in 
training personnel. Also, it should adver- 
tise the matching grants which it will make 
available as part of the maternal health 
service, if the State requests it. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity will 
consider requests for funds for family plan- 
ning services in community action pro- 
grams. Many such requests have been made. 

Eight projects, so far, have been funded. 
Among the communities who have received 
grants are Corpus Christi, Oakland, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Nashville, and Austin. 

Our largest cities, however, New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, and others, 
are not among the recipients. 

I am afraid that the guidelines of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity for birth 
control aid do not fulfill the President’s 
promise in the state of the Union message 
or at the United Nations: 

OEO funds are not allowed to be used to 
advertise the availability of a family plan- 
ning program funded by an OEO grant. 

The emphasis on local initiative is so 
strong that the notion of positive encourage- 
ment from Washington is precluded. OEO 
ought to encourage the inclusion of family 
planning services in community action and 
other poverty programs. 

OEO should modify its rules to assure that 
doctors in the program do not feel restrained 
from advocating family planning, and sug- 
gesting a particular method as being most 
suitable for a particular patient provided it 
does not conflict with the patient’s religious 
beliefs. 

OEO precludes giving contraceptive de- 
vices and drugs, funded by its money, to un- 
married women or women not living with 
their husbands. Yet—unmarried or sepa- 
rated mothers are an important part of the 
childbearing, impoverished class: they add 
materially to the costs of poverty program 
and aid to dependent children. If a public 
health clinic is to be set up to minister to 
the poor, why should these categories be ex- 
cluded? If our aim is to attack one of the 
great causes and sustainers of poverty, we 
should not be deterred by dubious moral 
judgments from fully carrying out the aim. 

It is to be hoped that these restrictive 
policies will be removed, and OEO, HEW and 
other Federal agencies will actively encour- 
age local communities to establish family 
planning services throughout the country. 

To this end, H.R. 8283 was amended by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
to include family planning among the proj- 
ects to be included as components of com- 
munity action programs. 

This will mark the first time that there has 
been an explicit congressional authorization 
for Federal encouragement of birth-control 
activities in the States. 

The activities of the Federal Government 
in this fleld need further encouragement, 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement prepared by the 
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Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCNAMARA] 
in response to a question raised by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCNAMARA TO RE- 
PORT REFERRED To BY SENATOR WILLIAMS 


Yesterday, the Senator from Delaware 
[| Mr. Witt1aMs] referred to a report which he 
stated had recently been issued by the OEO 
relating to Federal antipoverty laws. 

The Senator was referring to a catalog 
of Federal programs for individual and com- 
munity improvement—of programs related 
to the war on poverty. The reason this cata- 
log is not yet available is because it has 
not been completed. What the Senator saw 
is a draft—which is being circulated among 
the various Federal agencies for their com- 
ments, additions, and corrections. I under- 
stand that when the catalog is com- 
pleted, it will be made generally available. 
There is already a large advance demand. 

Under section 613 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, provision is made for an in- 
formation center through which information 
on all Federal programs related to the pur- 
poses of the act May be made available to 
local officials and other interested persons. 
The idea here is very simple—those engaged 
in planning, implementing, or carrying out 
local antipoverty programs need a single 
source of information concerning available 
Federal assistance that may contribute to 
the elimination of poverty. This is essential 
to comprehensive, coordinated programs. 

The catalog is one phase of OEO's effort 
to carry out section 613. It attempts to list 
the various programs according to purpose— 
the needs they serve. It provides a brief 
description of each—what it does, who is 
eligible, who administers it, and how further 
information can be obtained. In view of the 
number of complaints that have been made 
about the confusion of Federal programs as 
seen from the local level, such a catalog 
should prove a remarkably useful and help- 
ful document. It represents something that 
has never been done before—something that 
will help communities to do some rational 
planning as opposed to hit and miss efforts 
to take advantage of this or that program 
providing Federal funds. And it should help 
Federal officials and the Congress as well. 

And I might add that the problem is not 
just a matter of Federal programs being un- 
known. The real problem is seeing how they 
can be made to fit together—how one can be 
used to supplement another, for example, 
or how one can be used to do a little more 
effectively what could also be done some 
other way. 

This is a matter of great importance for 
the war on poverty. It is the whole idea 
behind the coordination provisions of the 
act. I think it is a good thing that OEO 
has started on it right in the beginning. 
The cost of the draft—$80,000—includes not 
only the catalog but also a planning scheme 
under which a start can be made toward 
eliminating duplication and overlap and 
achieving standards which will permit us to 
determine whether new programs—proposed 
by any one of dozens of Federal agencies— 
are really needed. I need hardly elaborate 
upon the savings that can ultimately be de- 
rived from such an effort. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], and the Senator from 
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Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK I, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
HI, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamaral, and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr MURPHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmaTHERS] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartTHy] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is 
necessarily absent because of death in 
the family. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Morpxy!] and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are detained on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MurPHY] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 29, as follows: 
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YEAS—61 

Aiken Ervin Kuchel 
Anderson Fong Long, La. 
Bartlett Pulbright Long, 
Bass Gore Magnuson 
Bayh Gruening Mansfield 
Bible Harris McGovern 
Brewster Hart McIntyre 
Burdick Hartke Metcaif 
Byrd, W. Va. Hayden Mondale 
Cannon Inouye Monroney 

Jackson Montoya 
Church Javits Morse 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Moss 
Dodd Kennedy. Mass. Muskie 
Douglas Kennedy. N.Y. Nelson 


N Ribicoff gs 
88 Russell, S. C. Williams, N. J. 
Pell tt Yarborough 

Smith Young, Ohio 
Proxmire Symington 
Randolph Talmadge 

NAYS—29 
Allott Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bennett 1 Robertson 
Boggs Holland Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va Hruska Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Cotton Lausche 
Dirksen McClellan ‘Thurmond 
Dominick Miller Williams, Del 
Ellender Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Mundt 
NOT VOTING—10 

Clark McGee Sparkman 
Curtis McNamara Tower 
Eastland Murphy 
McCarthy Smathers 


So the bill (H.R. 8283) was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. NELSON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Kennepy of New 
York in the chair) appointed Mr. Mc- 
NamarA, Mr. Morse, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr. Netson, Mr. Javits, and Mr. Prouty 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that H.R. 8283 as amended by the Senate 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have just completed final action on an- 
other significant and substantial piece 
of legislation, the antipoverty bill. We 
owe much credit to the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] who, 
with the able assistance of the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
and the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Netson], so ably and skillfully man- 
aged the bill. 

All Members of the Senate deserve 
credit for the patience and cooperation 
in bringing this measure to a conclusion. 
The opposition to the measure was 
strong, sincere, and demonstrated great 
perseverance in pointing out what they 
claimed to be the administration’s short- 
comings in any new program of this 
magnitude. However, the Senate has 
demonstrated its faith in the program 
and voted to continue the thrust and pur- 
pose of the program with the expectation 
that if there are rough edges, they will 
be worked out in short order. 

To the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] who presented his 
opposition so eloquently, to the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provuty] 
and the junior Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Domixickl who presented their op- 
position so thoroughly and to the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
who presented his modifications so effec- 
tively, we owe a special thanks. 
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I hope that the Senate will continue 
the momentum gained today and will 
cooperate in assisting the leadership in 
completing the remaining legislation so 
that we may adjourn around Labor Day. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 603, H.R. 10323. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10323) making appropriations for mili- 
tary construction for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no further voting tonight. 
I do not believe there will be any discus- 
sion, even on the military construction 
appropriation bill. 

As I recall, unanimous consent has 
been obtained to have the Senate con- 
vene at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. It 
can be stated that the military construc- 
tion appropriation bill will be the first 
order of business following the transac- 
tion of morning business. Very likely it 
will be followed by the J. FK. film 
measure. 

Mr JAVITS. Mr. President, can the 
majority leader say whether that will be 
all the business for tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is all there 
will be tomorrow, so far as I know at the 
moment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to know if the Senator 
is asking for unanimous consent to take 
up House Concurrent Resolution 285, 
Calendar No. 302? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What measure is 
that? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The motion 
picture measure, Calendar No. 302. If 
is to be taken up, I wish to make some 
remarks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I merely an- 
nounced that it was likely to be taken 
up. The Senator from Iowa will have 
an opportunity to speak on the measure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Committee on 
Agriculture has unanimously reported a 
bill that I would like to have taken up 
sometime tomorrow if there is no objec- 
tion. If there is objection, I shall be 
glad to have its consideration postponed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
obtain clearance on the Republican side, 
I shall be glad to try to accommodate 
him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 9544. An act to authorize the disposal, 
without regard to the prescribed 6-month 
waiting period of approximately 620,000 long 
tons of natural rubber from the national 
stockpile (Rept. No. 626); 

H. Con. Res. 453. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of Congress for the 
disposal of magnesium from the national 
stockpile (Rept. No. 628); 

H. Con. Res. 454. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of Congress for the 
disposal of diamond dies from the national 
stockpile and nonstockpile bismuth alloys 
(Rept. No. 627); and 

H. Con. Res. 455. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of Congress for the 
disposal of hyoscine from the national stock- 
pile (Rept. No. 629). 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 6007. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the promotion of 
qualified Reserve officers of the Air Force to 
the Reserve grades of brigadier general and 
major general (Rept. No. 633). 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4152. An act to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, to provide means for expediting the re- 
tirement of Government capital in the Fed- 
era! intermediate credit banks, including an 
increase in the debt permitted such banks in 
relation to their capital and provision for the 
production credit associations to acquire ad- 
ditional capital stock therein, to provide for 
allocating certain earnings of such banks and 
associations to their users, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 630). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendent: 

H.R. 4170. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in annuities under the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement and disability system (Rept. 
No. 631). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 9220. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Saint Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corportion, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 632). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. CLARK, 
and Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 2435. A bill to redesignate the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as the Department of 
Natural Resources and to transfer certain 
agencies to and from such department; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 2436. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Snake or Paiute Indians 
of the Oregon area (area III of the Northern 
Paiute Nation), and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2437. A bill for the relief of Mr. Parviz 

Azad; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2438. A bill for the relief of Yong Cha 
Yang and Norwood Fitzgerald Dennis; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2439. A bill to amend the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, so 
as to authorize the establishment and oper- 
- ation of sea grant colleges and programs by 
initiating and supporting programs of edu- 
cation, training, and research in the marine 
sciences and a program of advisory services 
relating to activities in the marine sciences, 
to facilitate the use of the submerged lands 
of the Outer Continental Shelf by partici- 
pants carrying out these programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PELL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
& separate heading.) 


REDESIGNATION OF DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR AS THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on the 
Ist of July of this year, I addressed 
the Senate, setting forth my reasons for 
believing that major changes must be 
made in the structure of the executive 
agencies if they are to manage adequate- 
ly our natural resource conservation 
programs. 

I pointed out that we in the Congress 
recognize the importance of America’s 
natural resources. The 88th Congress 
earned the name, “The Conservation 
Congress.” The 89th is continuing dili- 
gent work on resource legislation. 

While thus expanding our programs, 
however, we have failed to modernize the 
organization of the Federal departments 
that must administer them. We are 
piling new tasks of great magnitude on 
an old executive structure. Through 
inertia, we continue to divide responsi- 
bility among many departments, and to 
seek coordination through a prolifera- 
tion of interagency committees. We do 
this because neither Congress nor the 
people have faced up to the size of Amer- 
ica’s resource management task. 

In my July 1 statement, I urged the 
creation of a Department of Natural Re- 
sources. Today, I offer, for myself and 
Senators METCALF and CLARK, a bill to 
accomplish that purpose. 

The bill provides for a Secretary of 
Natural Resources and a Deputy Secre- 
tary. It provides for two Under Secre- 
taries—one for water and power, and one 
for lands and forests. 

The jurisdiction of the Under Secre- 
tary for Water and Power would include: 
the functions now exercised by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation; the civil works 
functions of the Corps of Engineers in 
the Department of the Army; the work 
of the Soil Conservation Service under 
the Watershed Protection and Flood 
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Prevention Act; the Water Pollution 
Control Authority, which, I am confident, 
will be established in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
water resources planning activities of the 
Federal Power Commission; the func- 
tions of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Southeastern Power Administration, the 
Southwestern Power Administration; 
and all agencies in the Department of 
the Interior that have water resources 
matters as their principal concern. 

Reporting to the Under Secretary for 
Water and Power could be two Assistant 
Secretaries, one with primary respon- 
sibility for water matters, one with pri- 
mary responsibility for power. 

It would appear logical to divide the 
responsibility of the Under Secretary for 
Lands and Forests into three branches, 
each headed by an Assistant Secretary. 

The Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management could report to an 
Assistant Secretary for Lands and For- 
ests. The National Park Service, the 
Fish, and Wildlife Service, and the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation could report 
to an Assistant Secretary for Recreation 
and Wildlife. The Bureau of Mines, the 
Geological Survey, the Office of Coal Re- 
search, and the several other agencies in 
the Department of the Interior with re- 
sponsibility in the fields of minerals and 
fuels could report to an Assistant Sec- 
retary for Minerals and Fuels. 

Three agencies now in the Department 
of the Interior would be transferred to 
departments other than Natural Re- 
sources: the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Office of Territories would go to 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The Alaska Railroad 
would go to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The portions of this bill that raise the 
most questions are those which place the 
Federal Power Commission and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. 

I recognize the difficulty of combining 
the functions of these agencies with that 
of an executive department. I know 
that there are reasons why they should 
be left out of such a consolidation. The 
Federal Power Commission exercises 
quasi-judicial functions concerning the 
granting of licenses for the construction 
of natural gas pipelines and hydroelectric 
dams. This it must continue to do. The 
independence of the commissioners to 
render decisions affecting consumer 
rates in the gas and electric power fields 
must remain unimpaired. 

Both of these agencies, however, exer- 
cise resources planning and management 
functions. I have therefore considered 
it better procedure to include the TVA 
and the FPC in this bill so that these 
functions may be fully discussed and ex- 
plored in the reports and the hearings. 

It may well be that the committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction and the Congress will 
determine that both would better remain 
independent agencies. 

It is also possible that only the water 
resources planning functions of the FPC 
can be transferred to the new depart- 
ment, but this will take a rewriting of 
the Federal Power Commission Act. 
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Let us remember, however, that there 
are precedents for placing boards which 
exercise judicial functions within a de- 
partment. There is now in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior an Oil Import 
Appeals Board. I have cosponsored legis- 
lation to establish within the Department 
of the Interior a Public Lands Appeals 
Board, whose decisions would be inde- 
pendent of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and from which appeals would go out of 
the Department and into the courts. 

It is perfectly possible to place an in- 
dependent agency within a department 
for purposes of administration and yet 
leave its judicial functions unimpaired. 

It is also clear that every duplication 
of authority, every overlapping of func- 
tion, cannot be eliminated. For instance, 
the Geological Survey will continue to 
measure both land and water areas, and 
to classify lands for mineral content, 
whether it is under an Assistant Secre- 
tary for Land, an Assistant Secretary for 
Water, or an Assistant Secretary for 
Minerals. 

Outdoor recreation involves reservoirs 
as well as forests. Wherever the Bureau 
of Recreation is placed for administra- 
tive purposes, it must deal with those 
who build dams, with those who protect 
wildlife, and with those who manage 
land. 

Contamination of the Nation’s waters 
will continue to be of concern to the Pub- 
lic Health Service. That agency must 
always have a hand in determining ac- 
ceptable levels of foreign matter in our 
streams, whether or not it also allocates 
grants to the States or engages in river 
basin planning activities. 

While the creation of a Department of 
Natural Resources will be a major task, 
and while it will require major altera- 
tions, we should not read into this bill 
more than is there, nor lose our sense of 
humor while discussing it. It is neither 
the purpose nor the intent of this legisla- 
tion to deliver your favorite resource 
agency into the hands of its bureaucratic 
enemies. 

The Forest Service, for example, will 
not be sunk without trace in a bureau- 
cratic morass, nor its 60 years of service 
to conservation forgotten. Our fight to 
overcome the pollution of our lakes and 
streams and to strengthen the agency re- 
sponsible for this program will not be 
abandoned. 

What the bill will do is enable one ex- 
ecutive department to coordinate, at the 
levels of Under Secretary and Secretary, 
the activities of all agencies dealing with 
natural resources. It will enable one ex- 
ecutive department, the President, and 
the Congress effectively to evaluate the 
Nation’s resource requirements and the 
investment needed to meet them. It will 
provide the data and the management 
structure on which long-range planning 
can be based. It will enable us to con- 
sider with sufficient leadtime the raw 
material requirements of our industries. 
It will make it easier for the States, coun- 
ties, and cities to carry out their expand- 
ing responsibilities in the natural re- 
source field. 

The creation of a Department of Nat- 
ural Resources is long overdue. In by- 
gone years, it may have been adequate 
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to attack conservation and development 
needs on an individual resource or a re- 
gional basis. Today, the task of protect- 
ing and wisely utilizing the land, the 
water, the forests, the wildlife is one task. 
All these resources are interdependent. 
There is not one which does not require 
wise management on a national basis if it 
is to be maintained in needed scope and 
vigor. 

This legislation is introduced because 
the structure of our resource agencies is 
unnecessarily fragmented; because this 
fragmentation is preventing the quality 
of conservation and management the 
public interest requires; and because the 
Congress has failed to give this question 
the attention it deserves. 

I recognize that the nature and com- 
plexity of the issues raised by the bill im- 
pose considerable burdens on the depart- 
ments that will be asked to prepare re- 
ports on it. I do not expect such reports 
to be made while Congress is in session 
this year. I would hope, however, that 
such reports will be ready at the begin- 
ning of next year’s session. I urge my 
colleagues to devote a portion of this 
year’s recess to a study of this bill and 
of the state of America’s natural re- 
sources. I urge you to come back next 
year prepared to give this bill serious 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair.) The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2435) to redesignate the 
Department of the Interior as the De- 
partment of Natural Resources and to 
transfer certain agencies to and from 
such department, introduced by Mr. 
Moss (for himself, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. 
METCALF), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


NATIONAL SEA GRANT COLLEGES 
AND PROGRAM ACT OF 1965 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish at 
this time to introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment and development of national 
sea grant colleges and an educational 
program geared to the beneficial use of 
our vast marine resources. The short 
title of this bill is the National Sea Grant 
Colleges and Program Act of 1965. 

This proposed legislation is directed 
toward three related problems in the 
marine sciences: problems which even 
now are threatening this Nation’s posi- 
tion as a world leader in the peaceful 
exploitation of the marine environment 
for economic purposes. The bill would 
provide for a greatly increased educa- 
tional program in the practical side of 
oceanography, aquaculture, marine min- 
ing, and related fields. It would also 
expand research leading to results of a 
direct and practical nature, of immediate 
value to those working in the marine 
sciences. Finally, it would create an ex- 
tension service to spread useful informa- 
tion regarding the exploitation of the 
immense marine resources available to 
this Nation. 

The need for this program is clear. In 
the early years of this great country, a 
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large part of our strength was derived 
from the sea. American vessels in the 
clipper ship era roamed the globe in 
search of new trade opportunities, bring- 
ing wealth and employment to the 
United States. The world whaling in- 
dustry was dominated by American in- 
terests. The U.S. fisheries were able to 
provide for local needs and then export 
quantities of fish. Our merchant marine 
played an indispensable role in the open- 
ing of the West, conveying men and ma- 
terials around the Horn. Today, a de- 
seription of our ocean-based industries 
paints a much grimmer picture. Our 
fishing fleet is aged and obsolete, and 
our share of the world catch is slowly but 
surely g away. American-flag 
vessels are no longer competitive in a 
market controlled by price. Our whaling 
industry exists only in history books. 

Yet, in spite of the general decay of 
our ocean resource-utilizing industries, 
we have continued as a first-rate sea 
power, and as a leader in oceanogra- 
phy—the study of the oceans. Our 
naval architects are exploring many 
imaginative methods of using the ocean 
to transport people and material swiftly, 
safely, and economically. Scientists 
have found vast mineral deposits on the 
ocean floor, and are hopeful of even 
more exciting discoveries within the 
Continental Shelf and on the deep sea 
floor. Diving experts and engineers have 
combined their talents to find ways for 
men to live and work underwater for 
months at a time. Biologists are aware 
of unexploited species of fish available 
in commercial quantities. Thus the pe- 
culiar situation has developed where the 
science basic to harvesting the oceans is 
growing rapidly, but the actual tech- 
nology and the industries related to the 
gainful use of marine resources are with- 
ering away. This situation is not in the 
national interest, and it should not be 
allowed to persist. 

I believe that our marine resources, 
including animal and vegetable life and 
the untold mineral wealth of the seas, 
constitute a far-reaching and largely un- 
tapped asset of immense potential value 
to the United States. We very much 
need to educate and develop the skilled 
manpower—the scientists, engineers, and 
technicians—to avail ourselves of the op- 
portunities which the seas abundantly 
offer. These opportunities are limited 
only by the scope of our imagination to 
grasp them and of our knowledge to 
make use of them. 

Recently, the Senate culminated many 
years of effort by passing S. 944, oceano- 
graphic legislation introduced by Senator 
Macnvson transmitting it to the House. 
This bill, of which I am privileged to be 
a cosponsor, will provide for the first 
time a clear statement ↄf the national 
goals in oceanography, and a means to 
determine how the Federal program can 
be most effectively organized to achieve 
these goals. I am hopeful that the House 
of Representatives will approve this 
measure, and I highly commend Senator 
Macnuson for his initiative and wisdom. 

The large number of bills, now before 
the Subcommittee on Oceanography of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, would indicate strong 
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concern with problems in oceanography 
development. However, my contacts with 
oceanographers, educators, fisheries ex- 
perts, and similar groups interested in 
harvesting the oceans have convinced me 
that there is another way, first suggested 
by Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, in which we 
can combat this peculiar situation of a 
growing technology and a decaying in- 
dustry—national sea-grant colleges. 

I believe my proposal comes at a most 
appropriate time, with the expected en- 
actment of the Magnuson bill as pro- 
visions of that bill will, in defining the 
national policy and interest, give di- 
rection and meaning to all future legis- 
lation in the field of oceanography in our 
Nation. There is no conflict between our 
bills, I believe, since mine would provide 
the manpower and techniques needed to- 
ward development of our resources under 
a national program to be guided by the 
National Council for Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development, contained 
in Senator Macnvson’s important pro- 
posals. 

The National Sea Grant College and 
Program Act is written with the express 
purpose of using some of the Federal 
rents and revenues from marine source 
for sponsoring three programs of im- 
portance to our country. 

First, a portion of the funds would be 
made available to colleges and universi- 
ties for the purposes of expanding prac- 
tical education in the marine sciences. 
In some cases, particularly where the 
economy of a region is closely tied to the 
sea, the participants under this program 
may decide to incorporate their marine 
programs into a sea grant college. These 
sea grant colleges would play a key role 
in the development of our ocean re- 
sources. They could grow into local cen- 
ters of excellence in the marine sciences, 
stimulating the regional economy to reap 
the harvest of the seas. Their graduates 
would provide the leadership and the 
manpower to carry out the potential 
economic boom in oceanography. In 
most instances these sea grant colleges 
would be expansions of existing schools, 
like the ones in some of our great sea- 
coast States, although it might be desir- 
able to create a sea grant college by it- 
self. The bill also provides for those 
areas that have a limited, yet legitimate 
interest in ocean science and technology. 
In this latter case the sea grant educa- 
tional program may be integrated into 
existing educational programs. 

Emphasizing the need for this kind of 
educational program, in recent testi- 
mony before the Oceanography Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Dr. Donald 
F. Hornig, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Science and Technology, clearly 
indicated that one of the major problems 
in the U.S. oceanography program is the 
lack of an adequate amount of trained 
manpower. This situation applies to all 
levels—from technicians up to senior 
scientists and project managers. To date 
the need is being recognized at only a 
few schools in the United States. An 
excellent example is the University of 
Rhode Island, which has an outstanding 
graduate school of oceanography. 
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This year, programs were created at 
the University of Rhode Island leading 
toward engineering degrees in oceanog- 
raphy at the graduate level. The univer- 
sity is also attempting to create a 2-year 
school to train fisheries technicians. 
This last program will have two very de- 
sirable results: it will provide a trained 
fisheries work force, and it will upgrade 
the level of the fisheries work force by 
increasing technical skills and improv- 
ing understanding of the structure of the 
fisheries industry and of conservation 
practices. Recognizing that the fisheries 
industry in the United States is now al- 
most a billion dollar business, and that 
the total value of oceanography to the 
economy could rise to 5% billion in the 
next decade, it is clear that the Govern- 
ment should encourage the kind of pro- 
grams being developed at the University 
of Rhode Island on a national scale. My 
bill would provide this assistance in the 
form of grants to and contracts with 
accredited academic institutions. 

The second program of national scope 
is the creation of a source of funds avail- 
able for the express purpose of support- 
ing research that will lead to results of 
a direct and practical nature in the ma- 
rine sciences. This applied research 
program is needed in many cases to 
translate the findings of basic research 
scientists into results that can be im- 
mediately incorporated into the oper- 
ation of companies utilizing marine re- 
sources. This program would provide 
support as well as encouragement for 
research programs into the economic 
potential of the deep sea red crabs, 
manganese nodules, and the Indian 
Ocean fisheries, to name a few examples. 
The program would also sponsor applied 
research in fields of marine conservation, 
aquaculture techniques, including har- 
vesting marine farms, pollution control, 
desalinization, and similar areas. My 
bill would authorize a substantial pro- 
gram of grants and contracts, and so fill 
this pressing need. 

The third major program created by 
this bill is a system of extension services 
designed to bring the latest developments 
in the marine sciences to the attention 
of workers in the field, scientists, and 
the interested public. The bill would 
accomplish this objective by sponsoring 
programs originating at the local level. 
To give an example, fishermen at Point 
Judith, R.I., who are interested in learn- 
ing about midwater trawl methods, could 
initiate a program of lectures and dem- 
onstrations. Such a program, perhaps 
conducted in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, might include 
sending a few Rhode Island fishermen 
to the west coast as observers, bringing 
in Bureau of Commercial Fisheries ex- 
perts, and trial operation and evaluation 
afterward of the equipment and tech- 
niques in east coast waters for a season. 
The cost of this program would be re- 
paid many times over if the development 
of a new fishery were the result. 

The bill would also come to the im- 
mediate aid of schools and research in- 
stitutions already in being but unfor- 
tunately small in number, like Oregon 
State University, the Virginia Institute 
of Marine Sciences, and the University 
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of Rhode Island. These institutions, and 
others currently like them involved in 
oceanography, are virtually besieged with 
requests for technical aid and advice in 
the marine sciences. 

Finally, the bill recognizes that the 
participants in the sea grant program 
need to reserve portions of the Outer 
Continental Shelf for experimental pro- 
grams. The bill allows for the setting 
aside of such portions of the sea floor and 
the associated resources as may be re- 
quired for the purposes of the overall 
program. In this way, for example, sci- 
entists interested in developing different 
aquaculture techniques can acquire such 
seabed as may be necessary, and be as- 
sured that the experimental program will 
not be interrupted by conflicting opera- 
tions in the same area. 

In the years ahead, we must turn our 
attention and our energies to aquacul- 
ture, which can be defined as the benefi- 
cial cultivation and harvesting of the 
seas—both fresh and salt water and in- 
cluding the Great Lakes. 

The legislation authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to set aside seabed 
areas for any participants, including 
educational institutions and States, 
ocean-bordering and interior. It may 
be that some seacoast States may want 
to permit the use of underwater areas 
within their 3-mile limits for marine de- 
velopments outlined in this act. 

The funds for the bill represent only a 
small percentage of the income that this 
Nation already realizes from the utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the ocean en- 
vironment. Since 1955, the Federal 
Government has realized over $1.5 bil- 
lion in bonuses, rents, and royalties for 
the use of marine areas bordering our 
coasts. It seems only reasonable to re- 
turn 10 percent of this portion of the 
Nation’s wealth into a program develop- 
ing the knowledge and ability of our 
citizens in marine science. This must 
be done if we are to regain leadership in 
the harvesting of the seas’ great re- 
sources. To use a small percentage of 
these sea revenues with the express pur- 
pose of advancing practical marine 
knowledge and technology would seem 
to me both appropriate and very much 
in the national interest. 

The bill assigns the administration of 
the National Sea Grant College and Pro- 
gram Act to the National Science Foun- 
dation—an organization with an envia- 
ble scientific and administrative record. 
The foundation is unquestionably quali- 
fied to administer the provisions of this 
measure with a very capable oceano- 
graphic staff, although I intend to ex- 
plore other possibilities for administra- 
tion of these proposals. 

It may be noted that there is a certain 
similarity between this measure and the 
two Morrill Acts, which created the land- 
grant schools; the Hatch Act, which first 
sponsored practical agricultural re- 
search; and the Smith-Lever Act, which 
created the Extension Service. The 
similarity is intentional. If this Con- 
gress can provide the same impetus to 
the marine sciences that the acts cited 
provided in agriculture, the leadership of 
the United States in developing the ocean 
resources is assured. 
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The history of agriculture in the 
United States has been one of rapid, al- 
most explosive continued progress that 
has done much to make our Nation 
strong and great. Contour plowing, crop 
rotation, hybrid plants, and modern farm 
equipment all stand witness to American 
agricultural strength. 

When the cause of the development of 
agriculture in the United States is 
sought, three main primary factors are 
noted. First, a strong educational pro- 
gram at the college level both graduate 
and undergraduate. Second, a program 
of applied research and development 
directed toward improving current 
practices and techniques. Finally, an 
extension service that brings the latest 
results to the workers involved. 

The national sea grant college pro- 
gram, if enacted into law, would bring 
these three key attributes to the gen- 
eral field of marine sciences; and the 
impact of this measure would provide a 
great boost to our economy and world 
trade. It would increase employment, 
result in an expanded source of natural 
resources, and improve the welfare of 
the general public. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill I have introduced, the 
National Sea Grant Colleges and Pro- 
gram Act of 1965, be printed in full at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2439) to amend the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950, 
as amended, so as to authorize the es- 
tablishment and operation of Sea Grant 
Colleges and Programs by initiating and 
supporting programs of education, train- 
ing, and research in the marine sciences 
and a program of advisory services re- 
lating to activities in the marine sciences, 
to facilitate the use of the submerged 
lands of the Outer Continental Shelf by 
participants carrying out these pro- 
grams, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. PELL, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 2439 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Sea Grant College and Program 
Act of 1965.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares— 

(a) that marine resources, including ani- 
mal and vegetable life and mineral wealth, 
constitute a far-reaching and largely un- 
tapped asset of immense potential signifi- 
cance to the United States; and 

(b) that it is in the national interest of 
the United States to develop the skilled 
manpower, including scientists, engineers 
and technicians, and the facilities and equip- 
ment necessary for the exploitation of these 
resources; and 

(c) that aquaculture, as with agriculture 
on land, and the gainful use of marine re- 
sources can substantially benefit the United 
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States by providing greater economic oppor- 
tunities, including expanded employment 
and trade; new sources of food; new means 
for the utilization of water, both salt and 
fresh; and other valuable substances, such 
as those contained in the vast mineral de- 
posits of the marine environment, advan- 
tageous to United States citizens and to the 
Nation’s position in the world; and 

(d) that, in order to implement these find- 
ings, the Federal Government should sup- 
port sea grant colleges and programs by— 

(1) initiating and supporting programs at 
sea grant colleges for the education and 
training of participants in the marine sci- 
ences; 

(2) initiating and supporting necessary 
research and development programs in the 
marine sciences resulting in the acquisition 
of knowledge of a direct and practical nature, 
with preference given to programs that trans- 
late the findings of basic research to prac- 
tices, techniques, and equipment applicable 
to the marine sciences; 

(3) encouraging and developing programs 
consisting of instruction, practical demon- 
strations, publications, and otherwise, with 
the object of imparting useful information 
to persons currently employed or interested 
in the marine sciences, to the scientific com- 
munity, and to the general public; 

(4) encouraging the development of the 
marine resources by facilitating the use by 
participants under this Act of such portions 
of the submerged lands of the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf as may be necessary and ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of clauses 
(1), (2), and (3); and 

(5) encouraging and facilitating the ex- 
pansion, development, or creation, of re- 
gional centers of excellence“ in the various 
fields related to the marine sciences, while 
retaining the traditional interests of the 
existing regional institutions and labora- 
tories. 


GRANT AND CONTRACTS FOR SEA GRANT COLLEGES 
AND PROGRAMS 


Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 3 of 
the National Science Foundation Act of 1950 
(42 U.S.C. 1862) is amended by striking out 
the period at the end of clause (9) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by 
adding after clause (9) the following new 
clause: 

“(10) to initiate and support programs 
of education, training, and research in the 
marine sciences and a program of advisory 
services relating to activities in the marine 
sciences.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 17 of the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950 (42 
U.S.C. 1875) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 9 of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act, 10 per centum of all 
bonuses, rentals, royalties, and other sums 
(excluding amounts refunded under section 
10 of such Act) paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment after June 30, 1965, for leases under 
such Act shall be deposited in a special ac- 
count in the Treasury to be available only 
for appropriations to the Foundation, which 
are hereby authorized, to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 3(a) (10).” 

(c) The National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950 (42 U.S.C. 1861 et seq.) is amended 
by inserting the following new section at the 
end thereof: 


“MARINE SCIENCES 


“Sec. 18. (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of section 3(a)(10), the Foundation shall 
consult with scientists and engineers 

in pursuits in the marine sciences 
and with agencies of the Government inter- 
ested in, or affected by, activities in the 
marine sciences. 

“(b) The Foundation shall exercise the 
authority derived from section 3(a)(10) in 
a manner consistent with the declaration 
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of policy stated in section 2 of the National 
Sea Grant College and Program Act of 1965. 

“(c) Programs to carry out the purposes 
of section 3(a)(10) shall be accomplished 
through contracts with, or grants to, suitable 
public or private agencies, public or private 
institutions of higher learning, museums, 
foundations, industries, laboratories, corpora- 
tions, organizations, or groups of individuals, 
which are engaged in, or concerned with, ac- 
tivities in the marine sciences, for the estab- 
lishment and operation by them of such 
programs. 

“(d) In order to facilitate the carrying out 
of programs engaged in pursuant to contracts 
or grants made under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3(a) (10), the Foundation is authorized 
to enter into agreements with the Secretary 
of the Interior with respect to the use, jointly 
or exclusively, by participants in such pro- 
grams of such areas of the submerged lands 
of the outer Continental Shelf as may be ap- 
propriate, which will not cover any part of 
the outer Continental Shelf needed for na- 
tional defense or interfere with or endanger 
any operations under any lease maintained 
or granted pursuant to the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act. 

“(e) For the purposes of section 3 (a) (10) 
and this section— 

“(1) The term ‘marine sciences’ means 
oceanographic and scientific endeavors and 
disciplines, engineering, and technology in 
and with relation to the marine environ- 
ment, including, but not limited to the 
fields oriented toward the development, con- 
servation, or economic utilization of the 
physical, chemical, geological, and biological 
resources of the marine environment; the 
fields of marine commerce and marine engi- 
neering; the fields relating to exploration or 
research in, the recovery of natural resources 
from, and the transmission of energy in, the 
marine environment; and the fields with 
respect to the study of the economic, legal, 
medical, or sociological problems arising out 
of the management, use, development, re- 
covery, and control of the natural resources 
of the marine environment. 

“(2) The term ‘marine environment’ means 
the oceans; the Continental Shelf of the 
United States, the Great Lakes; the seabed 
and subsoil of the submarine areas adjacent 
to the coasts of the United States to the 
depth of two hundred meters, or beyond that 
limit, to where the depths of the super- 
jacent waters admit of the exploitation of 
the natural resources of the area; the seabed 
and subsoil of similar submarine areas ad- 
jacent to the coasts of islands which com- 
prise United States territory; and the natural 
resources thereof. 

“(3) The term ‘sea grant college’ means 
any suitable public or private institution of 
higher learning supported pursuant to the 
purposes of this Act.” 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


AMENDMENT NO, 408 


Mr. STENNIS submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 9221) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment; namely, after “$238,600,000” on 
page 4, line 24, insert the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That the Army Reserve shail be main- 
tained at an average strength of not less than 
270,000 during fiscal year 1966”. 


August 19, 1965 


Mr. STENNIS also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 9221, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 409 


Mr. STENNIS also submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill H.R. 9221, 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment; namely, on page 6, line 12, 
after “Code” insert the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That the Army National Guard 
shall be maintained at an average strength 
of not less than 380,000 during fiscal year 
1966”. 


Mr. STENNIS also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 9221 making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
se to lie on the table and to be print- 


(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN CASUALTY LOSSES ATTRI- 
BUTABLE TO MAJOR DISASTERS— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 410 


Mr. HARTKE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 7502) relating to the 
income tax treatment of certain casualty 
losses attributable to major disasters, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 2409) to prevent 
loss of veterans pension benefits as a re- 
sult of increases provided under the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1965 in 
monthly insurance benefits payable un- 
der title II of the Social Security Act, 
the name of Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Typincs be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional co- 
sponsors for the following bills: 


Authority of August 11, 1965: 

S. 2394. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of an official residence for the Vice 
President of the United States: Mr. BREW- 
STER and Mr. HARTKE. 
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Authority of August 12, 1965: 

S. 2406. A bill to amend part A of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
payment for the costs of hospital inpatient 
professional services in the field of patholo- 
gy, vadiology, physiatry, and anesthesiology 
furnished by a hospital or by others under 
mutually agreeable arrangements between 
the persons providing such services and the 
hospital: Mr. Kennepy of New York, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. Moss, and Mrs. NEUBERGER. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
FEDERAL SALARY LEGISLATION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, I wish to announce 
that the committee will resume the hear- 
ings on Federal salary legislation at 10 
a.m., Monday, August 23, 1965. 

Scheduled to testify on Monday are 
Mr. John A. Gronouski, Jr., the Post- 
master General, and Mr. Marion B. Fol- 
som, chairman of the President’s Special 
Panel on Federal Salaries. 

Further hearings will be announced at 
a later time. Anyone wishing to testify 
may arrange to do so by calling 225-5451. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures of the Government Operations 
Committee will hold hearings on a num- 
ber of bills designed to expand or clarify 
the law authorizing the donation of sur- 
plus property to schools, colleges, public 
health, and other related users. 

Six bills are now pending before the 
subcommittee, on which it intends to re- 
ceive testimony and recommendations. 
They are S. 525 and S. 707, introduced by 
Senator QUENTIN BurDIcK and cospon- 
sored by Senators ANDERSON, BARTLETT, 
BIBLE, CHURCH, CLARK, FULBRIGHT, 
INoOUxR, Javits, Lone of Missouri, MAG- 
NUSON, McGee, McGovern, Moss, RAN- 
DOLPH, RIBICOFF, YARBOROUGH, and YOUNG 
of North Dakota; S. 1066 by Senator LEE 
METCALF; S. 1362 by Senator Cart CURTIS; 
S. 1947 by Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH; 
and S. 2015 by Senator MILTON YOUNG. 

The hearings will be held in room 3302 
of the New Senate Office Building on 
Thursday, August 26,1965. Iam making 
this announcement and wish to take this 
opportunity to invite the sponsors of the 
bills to appear and testify in behalf of 
these measures. 

Anyone desiring to testify on any or 
all of these bills, should notify Mr. 
Glenn K. Shriver of the committee staff 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been refer- 
red to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Orville H. Trotter, of Michigan, to be U.S. 
marshal, eastern district of Michigan, term 
of 4 years (reappointment). 

Richard P. Stein, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
attorney, southern district of Indiana, term 
of 4 years (reappointment). 
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On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the Committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, August 26, 1965, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


HEARINGS ON NOMINATION FOR 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF IN- 
TERIOR 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, I wish to an- 
nounce that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs will hold a public 
hearing next Monday, August 23, on the 
nomination by President Johnson of J. 
Cordell Moore, of Illinois, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Mineral Re- 
sources. The hearing will be at 2 o’clock 
in the committee hearing room, 3110 New 
Senate Office Building. 

Mr. Moore has served as Administrator 
of the Oil Import Administration under 
Secretary Udall in the Department of the 
Interior for the past 4 years. Prior to 
this post, he had been Director of Se- 
curity and Mobilization Activities in the 
Interior Department. He holds the rank 
of Captain in the Naval Reserve, serving 
in North Africa during the war. 

The development of our mineral re- 
sources in the United States is a matter 
of deep interest and concern to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress and, indeed, to all 
Americans. I am pleased that the In- 
terior Committee is taking speedy action 
on the President’s nomination to fill this 
important post, from which John M. Kel- 
ly, of New Mexico, recently resigned. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Moore prepared at the time of his ap- 
pointment as head of the Oil Import 
Administration be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


J. CORDELL Moore 


J. Cordell Moore, of Washington, D.C., was 
appointed Administrator of the Department 
of the Interior’s Oil Import Administration, 
on August 18, 1961. 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. Moore, a 
career employee of the Department, had been 
Director of the Division of Security, Office of 
the Secretary, and also had been staff Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization Activities of the 
Department. 

Mr. Moore succeeded Lawrence J. O’Connor, 
Jr., who was appointed to the Federal Power 
Commission in 1961. As Oil Import Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Moore is responsible for the 
administration of the mandatory oil import 
program. 

From 1942 until 1946, he served on active 
duty in the Navy. Since returning to inactive 
duty he has been active in Reserve activities 
involving petroleum. He currently holds the 
rank of captain in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 

Born in Winchester, Ill., on July 20, 1912, 
he attended public schools there. He was 
graduated from Illinois College in 1936 with 
@ bachelor of arts degree, received his LL.B. 
degree from Georgetown University and did 
graduate work in geology at American Uni- 
versity. He is a member of the Tennessee 
and Federal Bar Associations. 
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Prior to his appointment as Director of the 
Division of Security in 1952, he served 2 years 
as Assistant Director of the Department's 
Division of Property Management. 

In the immediate postwar period, Mr. 
Moore was Executive Director, Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner (OFLC) 
for Latin America with headquarters in 
Panama. This agency was responsible for the 
disposal of all surplus U.S. property through- 
out South and Central America. 

His other Government service, from 1936 
to 1959, included the Department's National 
Park Service, the office of Congressman 
James N. Barnes, of Illinois, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Office of Alien 
Property, and the Department of Justice. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
FAVORING ENACTMENT OF THE 
FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association on August 10 favoring enact- 
ment of S. 1592, the bill which I have 
Pages to amend the Federal Firearms 
Act. 

That resolution adopted by a vote of 
184 to 26 was recommended to the bar by 
their section on criminal law and thus 
I request that their report be included 
following the resolution. 

I commend the American Bar Asso- 
ciation for its forthright action and Iam 
confident that its endorsement will be 
a significant factor in moving S. 1592 
oe Congress for enactment into 

W. 

I believe that its deliberative action 
recognized the constitutional rights of 
the individual, and the rights guaranteed 
to business and industry in the normal 
conduct of their affairs. 

It is readily apparent that the bar has 
carefully weighed the effect which S. 
1592 would have in curtailing the indis- 
criminate misuse of firearms against the 
minor inconvenience which it would 
cause the far more numerous law abid- 
ing citizens in the purchase of firearms. 
This resolution and report is in the public 
interest, and I mean by that, the best 
interest of the American people. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
is as follows: 

AMERICAN Ban ASSOCIATION SECTION OF 
CRIMINAL Law 
RECOMMENDATION 

Be it resolved, That the American Bar As- 
sociation support the enactment of S. 1592, 
89th Congress, a bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act, or similar Federal legislation. 

Be it further resolved, That the section of 
criminal law be authorized to present the 


views of the American Bar Association on 


such legislation to the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress. 
REPORT 


Federal action directed at the control of 
firearms originated, for modern purposes of 
criminal control, in the National Firearm 
Act of June 26, 1934, which is now set out 
in sections 5801-62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. This act, passed in reaction to 
the gang wars of the prohibition era and the 
post-prohibition crime waves, was directed 
at preventing criminals from obtaining fire- 
arms, such as machine guns, cane guns, 
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sawed-off shotguns, silencers and similar 
weapons, which were particularly suitable 
for criminal use. The act provides for special 
licensing taxes on importers, manufacturers, 
dealers and pawnbrokers dealing in such 
arms, imposes heavy transfer taxes on the 
transfer of such arms, requires the registra- 
tion of such arms upon transfer and the reg- 
istration of persons possessing such arms. 
Although written as a revenue measure, it 
was clearly intended to control the criminal 
commerce in firearms of a criminal character 
and provided penalties of up to 5 years’ im- 
prisonment. 

The Federal Firearms Act of June 30, 1938, 
15 U.S.C., sections 901-09, was designed to 
suppress crime by regulating the traffic in 
firearms and ammunition, and applied to all 
firearms. Its legislative history shows par- 
ticular concern with “roaming racketeers and 
predatory criminals who know no State 
lines—a situation beyond the power of con- 
trol by local authorities to such an extent 
as to constitute a national menace.” United 
States v. Platt, 31 F. Supp. 788, 790 (S.D. 
Tex. 1940); see hearings on H.R. 9066 before 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 73d 
Cong., 2d sess. (1934). The act requires a 
dealer to obtain a Federal dealer’s license 
by filing an application with the Internal 
Revenue Service and paying a fee of $1. 
However, because of the simplicity of this 
requirement and of the other recordkeeping 
required by the law, this act has been called 
a “mail-order operation” in itself. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 88th Cong., Ist 
sess., pt. 14, at 3209 (1963). 

The assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy on November 22, 1963, with a rifie 
reported to have been purchased by the ac- 
cused assassin through the mails, brought 
public and congressional scrutiny to bear 
on the availability of firearms in the United 
States through mail orders and other un- 
controlled channels of distribution. How- 
ever, consideration of this problem had 
preceded that tragic event; concern with 
juvenile crime in which the use of mail- 
order weapons was an increasing factor led 
to hearings by the Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary during early 
1963, and legislation directed at the types of 
weapons and by juvenile criminals was in- 
troduced in August 1963 by Chairman Dopp 
and other members of the subcommittee. 
The assassination brought the introduction 
of numerous other bills, the expansion of the 
Dodd bill, and greater concern about this 
problem. 

S. 1975, 88th Cong., Ist sess., was intro- 
duced on August 2, 1963, by Senator Dopp 
for himself and other members of the juve- 
nile delinquency subcommittee, but this 
proposal was not enacted, Other legislation 
proposing varying techniques for controlling 
the interstate shipment of firearms was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate. In addition, resolutions were 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
authorizing an investigation of the sale of 
firearms in interstate and foreign commerce. 

On March 22, 1965, Senator Dopp intro- 
duced S. 1592, a bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act. A copy of this bill is attached. 
Basically, the proposed legislation is designed 
to accomplish the following: 

First. It would prohibit the shipment of 
firearms in interstate commerce, except be- 
tween federally licensed manufacturers, 
dealers, and importers. This provision would 
have the effect of prohibiting the so-called 
mail-order traffic in firearms to unlicensed 

It would leave to each State the 
responsibility and authority for controlling 
the sale and disposition of firearms within 
its borders. There are several important 
exceptions to this general prohibition against 
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interstate shipment. Sportsmen could con- 
tinue to take their shotguns or rifles across 
State lines. Pistols could be carried in inter- 
state commerce but only for a lawful pur- 
pose and only in conformity with State laws. 
Further, firearms could be shipped to a 
licensee for service and returned to the 
sender. However, a nonlicensee could no 
longer buy weapons from out-of-State mail- 
order dealers. Sales would be made by retail 
dealers and would thus be subject to record- 
keeping requirements. These records would 
then have new meaning; they would not be 
rendered futile by an unrecorded flow of 
mail-order guns. 

Second. Licensed retail dealers would be 
required to limit sales of handguns to resi- 
dents of their State who are 21 years of age 
or older; they would be prohibited from sell- 
ing any firearm to a person under the age 
of 18. In accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
licensed dealers would be required to ascer- 
tain the identity and place of residence of a 
purchaser. Further, it would be unlawful 
for a dealer to sell a firearm to any person 
when he knows or has reasonable cause to 
believe that such person is under indictment 
for or has been convicted of a felony, or is a 
fugitive from justice. These provisions of 
the proposed legislation do not address them- 
selves to the question of permits to possess 
or to use firearms, leaving it to the States 
and local communities to decide what they 
need and want in that regard. Thus, for 
example, while the bill limits the sale of 
shotguns and rifles to persons who are at 
least 18 years of age, it does not preclude 
such persons from using guns if such use 
is permitted by State or local law. 

Third. The bill would raise the annual 
license fees for a dealer from the present 
token of $1 to $100. It would also estab- 
lish a license fee of $250 for a pawnbroker 
who deals in firearms. Specific standards 
are established under which an application 
for a license shall be disapproved after notice 
and opportunity for a hearing. The purpose 
of this provision of the proposed legislation 
is to limit the issuance of licenses to bona 
fide dealers. Under existing law, anyone 
other than a felon can, upon the mere alle- 
gation that he is a dealer and the payment 
of a fee of $1, demand and obtain a license. 
According to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
some fifty or sixty thousand people have done 
this, some of them merely to put themselves 
in a position to obtain personal guns at 
wholesale. There would be nothing to pre- 
vent them from obtaining licenses in order 
to ship or receive concealable weapons 
through the mails, or to circumvent State 
or local requirements. 

Fourth. The bill would permit the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to curb the flow into 
the United States of surplus military weap- 
ons and other firearms not suitable for 
sporting purposes. However, weapons im- 
ported for science, research, or military train- 
ing, or as antiques and curios, could be 
allowed. 

Fifth. The importation and interstate 
shipment of large caliber weapons, such as 
bazookas and antitank guns, and other 
destructive devices would be brought under 
effective Federal control. 

The Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has been holding hearings on S. 1592, 
commencing shortly after the introduction 
of this legislation. The testimony of wit- 
nesses appearing before the subcommittee 
has generally favored enactment of the 
legislation, particularly the testimony of wit- 
nesses who are concerned with any facet of 
law enforcement. The principal objections 
to the legislation seemed to stem from the 
National Rifle Association and its members. 
The position of the NRA was commented 
upon by Attorney General Katzenbach in a 
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statement to the subcommittee on May 19, 
1965, excerpts of which appear below: 
* > * s . 

“This measure is not intended to curtail 
the ownership of guns among those legally 
entitled to own them. It is not intended to 
deprive people of guns used either for sport 
or for self-protection. It is not intended to 
force regulation on unwilling States. 

“The purpose of this measure is simple: 
it is merely to help the States protect them- 
selves against the unchecked flood of mail- 
order weapons to residents whose purposes 
might not be responsible or even lawful. S. 
1592 would provide such assistance to the ex- 
tent that the States and the people of the 
States want it. 


* . * * * 


“There is demonstrable need for regulation 
of the interstate mail-order sale of guns. 
This bill is a response to that need. It was 
carefully drafted; it is receiving detailed at- 
tention from this subcommittee. 

“But nevertheless, S. 1592 now has itself 
become a target for the verbal fire of the 
National Rifle Association and others who 
represent hunters and sporting shooters. 
These opponents feel their views most deeply, 
as i£ evident from the bitterness and volume 
of their opposition. It is no secret to any 
Member of Congress that the NRA sent out a 
mailing of 700,000 letters to its membership 
urging a barrage of mail to Senators and 
Congressmen. 

“There is no question that the views of the 
NRA should be heard and given full weight. 
There is no question that so many people 
with an interest in gun legislation should 
have every opportunity to express it. But 
those views, also, need to be evaluated, and 
thus I would like now to turn to analysis of 
the opposition arguments. 

“It has been suggested, for example, by 
Franklin Orth, executive vice president of 
the NRA, that S. 1592 gives the Secretary of 
the Treasury unlimited power to surround 
all sales of guns by dealers with arbitrary 
and burdensome regulations and restrictions. 

“I fear this is an exaggeration flowing from 
the heat of opposition. The Secretary's reg- 
ulations must be reasonable, I should think 
that the reasonableness of the regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the existing provisions of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act would contradict the 
assumption of burdensome regulations, 

“Further, the Administrative Procedure 
Act assures all interested parties of an op- 
portunity to be heard before the issuance of 
substantive rules and regulations. The NRA 
and other gun interests have, in the past, 
taken full advantage of this opportunity 
and clearly could do so in the future. And 
still further, the regulations are subject to 
review and reversal by the courts and by Con- 
gress should they be felt arbitrary and ca- 
pricious. 

“It has also been suggested that S. 1592 
requires anyone engaged in the manufacture 
of ammunition to pay $1,000 for a manufac- 
turer’s license. The bill does not do so. It 
does not cover shotgun ammunition at all, 
and the license fee for manufacturers of 
other types of ammunition is $500. 

“It is true that anyone selling rifle ammu- 
nition, even .22 caliber, would be compelled 
to have a $100 dealer license. Why shouldn't 
he? He is dealing in ammunition for a lethal 
weapon. The many dealers in ammunition 
who also sell firearms would not, however, 
be required to pay an additional ammunition 
fee. Nor is there anything in the legisla- 
tion that would, as has been stated, require 
a club engaged in reloading for its members 
to obtain a manufacturer's license. 

“A further specific objection raised against 
this measure is that it would forbid a dealer 
to sell to a nonresident of his State. The 
objection is stated in a misleading way. The 
bill does forbid such sales of handguns, but 
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it specifically excepts weapons like rifles and 
- shotguns most commonly used by sportsmen 
and least commonly used by criminals. 

“A similar objection is made on the 
grounds that the measure would prohibit 
all mail-order sales of firearms to individuals. 
While this is an accurate description of the 
measure with respect to interstate and for- 
eign commerce, the bill would not foreclose 
now allowable shipments within a State. 
Any control of such commerce is left to the 
States. 

“One last comment on the specific NRA 
objections, as expressed in the letter sent to 
its membership. The letter described this 
measure as one which conceivably could lead 
to the elimination of ‘the private ownership 
of all guns.“ I am compelled to say that this 
is not conceivable. I am compelled to say 
that there is only one word which can serve 
in reply to such a fear—preposterous. 

a Ea s * * 


“More generally, I really cannot under- 
stand why the legislation we are talking 
about should seem a threat at all to sports- 
men, hunters, farmers, and others who have a 
productive or necessary or enjoyable interest 
in the use of rifles, shotguns or sporting 
hand guns. Nothing that we propose here 
could intelligently be construed as impair- 
ing the enjoyment they derive from shoot- 


PE his legislation would, indeed, make some 

in the distribution of firearms. It 
would, indeed, by outlawing mail-order sales 
of firearms between States, bring about 
changes in the commercial firearms world. It 
would, indeed, challenge interests which 
have thrived on the present state of un- 
regulated chaos. But such a challenge is 
tragically overdue. 


“Which is more significant, the right not 
to be slightly inconvenienced in the pur- 
chase of a firearm, or the right not to be 
terrorized, robbed, wounded, or killed? 

“As the chief law enforcement officer of 
the United States, I come before you today 
to ask you to supply the only conceivable 
answer to that question. I come, with all 
the urgency at my command, to ask the sub- 
committee to report this measure favorably 
and to ask the Congress to enact it without 
delay.” 

Two further objections have been made 
to the proposed legislation. The first that 
it is unconstitutional, and the second is 
that, even if enacted, the criminal will still 
get guns by the simple process of stealing 
them or buying them from a “gun boot- 
legger.” 

With respect to the constitutional issue, 
both the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Attorney General of the United States have 
affirmed that the bill was carefully drafted 
to insure its constitutionality. It is the 
view of the section of criminal law that 
there is no merit to an objection to the leg- 
islation on constitutional grounds. The 
vast body of authority under the commerce 
clause supports Federal control of the dis- 
tribution of firearms by means of interstate 
commerce. Further, it seems clear that the 
right to bear arms protected by the second 
amendment relates only to the maintenance 
of the militia; that amendment does not 
prevent the reasonable regulation of inter- 
state commerce in firearms in the interest of 
public safety. It should be noted that the 
legislation does not apply to agencies and 
departments of Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

With respect to the second objection, viz, 
that, even if the legislation is enacted, it will 
not prevent the criminal from obtaining a 
gun, the statement made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the subcommittee is illumi- 
nating. Excerpts follow: 

“Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear be- 
fore your committee in association with my 
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colleague, the Attorney General, and other 
representatives of the administration in sup- 
port of S. 1592 to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act, because I feel that enactment of 
this piece of legislation is of great im- 
portance to the welfare of this country and 
its citizens. 

“S. 1592 is designed to implement the 
recommendations which the President set 
forth with respect to firearms control in 
his message to the Congress of March 8, 1965, 
relating to law enforcement and the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

“The President, in that message, described 
crime as a malignant enemy in America's 
midst’ of such extent and seriousness that 
the problem is now one ‘of great national 
concern.’ The President also stated, and I 
quote from his message, The time has come 
now, to check that growth, to contain its 
spread, and to reduce its toll of lives and 
property.’ 

“As an integral part of the war against the 
spread of lawlessness, the President urged 
the enactment of more effective firearms con- 
trol legislation, and cited as a significant 
factor in the rise of violent crime in the 
United States ‘the case with which any per- 
son can acquire firearms.’ 

“The President recognized the necessity for 
State and local action, as well as Federal ac- 
tion, in this area and he urged ‘the Gover- 
nors of our States and mayors and other 
local public officials to review their existing 
legislation in this critical field with a view to 
keeping lethal weapons out of the wrong 
hands.’ However, the President also clearly 
recognized in his message that effective State 
and local regulation of firearms is not fea- 
sible unless we strengthen at the Federal 
level controls over the importation of fire- 
arms and over the interstate shipment of fire- 
arms. The President advised that he was 
proposing draft legislation to accomplish 
these aims, and stated, and I quote, ‘I recom- 
mend this legislation to the Congress as a 
sensible use of Federal authority to assist 
local authorities in coping with an undeni- 
able menace to law and order and to the lives 
of innocent people.“ 

“Anyone who reads the papers today or 
hears the news on radio and television can- 
not help but be appalled at the extent of 
crime and lawlessness in this country and at 
the extent of the loss of lives through the use 
of weapons in the hands not only of 
criminais but also juveniles, the mentally 
sick and other irresponsible people. Every 
day the lives of decent American citizens, our 
greatest national asset, are being snuffed 
out through the misuse and abuse of firearms 
by persons who should not have access to 
them, 

. * > * * 


“What the bill does is to institute Federal 
controls in areas where the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should operate, and where 
the State governments cannot, the areas of 
interstate and foreign commerce, Under our 
Federal constitutional system, the respon- 
sibility for maintaining public health and 
safety is left to the State governments under 
their police powers. Basically, it is the prov- 
ince of the State governments to determine 
the conditions under which their citizens 
may acquire and use firearms. I certainly 
hope that in those States where there is not 
now adequate regulation of the acquisition 
of firearms, steps will soon be taken to in- 
stitute controls complementing the steps 
taken in this bill in order to deal effectively 
with this serious menace. 

“Since a bureau of my Department is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the Fire- 
arms Act, I am particularly anxious that the 
changes proposed in the bill with respect to 
the issuance of licenses to manufacture, im- 
port and deal in firearms be adopted. Under 
existing law, anyone other than a felon can, 
upon the mere allegation that he is a dealer 
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and payment of a fee of $1, demand and 
obtain a license. Some 50,000 or 60,000 people 
have done this, some of them merely to put 
themselves in a position to obtain personal 
guns at wholesale. The situation is wide 
open for the obtaining of licenses by irre- 
sponsible elements, thus facilitating the 
acquisition of these weapons by criminals 
and other undesirables. The bill before you, 
by increasing license fees and imposing 
standards for obtaining licenses, will go a 
long way toward rectifying this situation. 
“One misconception about this bill which 
has been widely publicized is that it will 
make it possible for the Federal Government 
to institute such regulations and restric- 
tions as will create great difficulties for law- 
abiding citizens in acquiring, owning, or 
using firearms for sporting purposes. 
This is absolutely not so. Sportsmen will 
continue to be able to obtain rifles and shot- 
guns from licensed dealers and manufac- 
turers subject only to the requirements of 
their respective State laws. Indeed, they 
can travel to another State and purchase a 
rifle or shotgun from a licensed dealer there 
and bring it home with them without inter- 
ference. Only two minor inconveniences 
may occur for the sportsmen of this country. 
They will not be able to travel to another 
State and purchase a pistol or concealable 
weapon, and they will not be able to obtain 
a direct shipment from another State of 
any type of firearm. On this latter point, 
the inconvenience is more apparent than real 
because the large mail-order houses have 
outlets in most of the States and the bill will 
permit mail-order shipments to individual 
citizens from these outlets. 

“These minor inconveniences have been 
found to be necessary in order to make it 
possible for the States to regulate effectively 
the acquisition and possession of firearms. 
Obviously, State authorities cannot control 
the acquisition and possession of firearms if 
they have no way of knowing or ascertaining 
what firearms are coming into their States 
through the mails or, in the case of conceal- 
able weapons, by personally being carried 
across State lines. 

* * * 2 * 


Today. the people ot the United States are 
living under the most ideal conditions which 
have ever existed for any peoples anywhere 
on earth. Yet much of this is threatened by 
the spreading cancer of crime and juvenile 
delinquency. It is absolutely essential that 
steps such as those proposed in this bill be 
taken to bring under control one of the main 
elements in the spread of this cancer, the 
indiscriminate acquisition of weapons of de- 
struction. In concluding my statement, may 
I say that the Department’s experience with 
the existing Federal Firearms Act has re- 
sulted in a feeling of frustration since the 
controls provided by it are so obviously in- 
adequate in the ways that I have indicated. 
In drafting S. 1592 we have had in mind 
these inadequacies and now have, we be- 
lieve, a bill, which, when enacted, will pro- 
vide effective controls without jeopardizing 
or interfering with the freedom of law-abid- 
ing citizens to own firearms for legitimate 
purposes. I strongly support the enactment 
of S. 1592.” 

For a number of years, the section of crim- 
inal law has considered that the loose and 
ineffective controls on the sale of firearms, 
particularly handguns, has been a contribut- 
ing factor to the increasing crime rate. At 
the midyear meeting of the American Bar 
Association in February 1964, the section 
recommended to the house of delegates that 
action should be taken by the association “to 
draft a uniform State firearms statute and 
appropriate Federal legislation.” During the 
annual meeting in August 1964, the section 
presented a program on the subject, “The 
What, When, and Why of Gun Legislation.” 
Distinguished speakers, including a law en- 
forcement officer, a judge, a private citizen, 
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and representatives of the National Rifle As- 
sociation explored the subject in depth and 
detail. Although no formal action of the 
section followed this panel program, it was 
clear that the sentiment of the large major- 
ity of the members attending the session 
favored more effective firearms controls. 

In summary, in determining whether the 
American Bar Association should support the 
enactment of S. 1592, or similar Federal leg- 
islation, the following specific questions and 
answers should be considered: 

First. Does the relatively free interstate 
traffic in firearms contribute materially to the 
increasing crime rate in the United States? 

Answer. The available evidence indicates 
clearly that a considerable number of crimes 
are committed by persons who have been 
able to acquire firearms easily, particularly 
handguns. 

Second. Is it within the constitutional 
power of the Federal Government to estab- 
lish controls on the interstate movement of 
firearms? 

Answer. No lengthy legal brief is necessary 
to show that the Federal Government under 
the commerce clause is empowered to estab- 
lish reasonable controls upon the interstate 
movement of firearms. 

Third, If the States and local governments 
enacted stringent controls on the purchase, 
possession, and use of firearms, would it be 
necessary or desirable for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to legislate in this area? 

Answer. Although stringent State and local 
control of firearms would assist materially 
in reducing the possession and use of fire- 
arms for unlawful purposes, State and local 
controls cannot be effective unless the Fed- 
eral Government prevents the relatively free 
and unimpeded flow of firearms into the 
several States through the channels of inter- 
state commerce. 

Fourth, Are the controls contained in 
S. 1592 reasonable? 

Answer. Few persons will interpose rea- 
sonable objections to the purpose or to the 
major provisions of S. 1592. Reasonable 
men might differ as to the necessity for cer- 
tain of the specific provisions. For example, 
it can be argued that the provisions which 
preclude a licensed retail dealer from selling 
rifles and shotguns to persons under the age 
of 18, or from selling handguns to persons 
under the age of 21, are an unwarranted 
usurpation of the power of the States and 
local governments to decide who may possess 
and use firearms. However, almost every- 
one would agree that these restrictions are 
reasonable if firearms are to be kept out of 
the hands of irresponsible juveniles. Fur- 
ther, it is clear that the control of such sales, 
even though local in nature, can best be 
established by Federal insistence, through 
licensing procedures, that dealers adhere to 
fixed standards in all of the States. Other- 
wise, it would be difficult to prevent a juve- 
nile from purchasing a firearm in a State 
where the sale is permitted, and carrying it 
to a State where such a sale is prohibited. 

The council of the section of criminal 
law is of the opinion that S. 1592 represents 
a reasonable and desirable step forward in 
law enforcement. Although this legislation 
will cause minor inconvenience to the law- 
abiding citizen who desires to buy a gun, it 
will not prevent him from acquiring one. 
This minor inconvenience is the price that 
must be paid if the Federal Government is to 
do its part to assist the States in maintain- 
ing effective control over firearms. 

For the above reasons, the section uf crim- 
inal law, acting through its council in ac- 
cordance with section 6, article VI, of its 
bylaws, recommends that the American Bar 
Association support the enactment of S. 1592, 
or similar Federal legislation. 

KENNETH J. HODSON, 
Chairman, 
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EFFECTIVE FEDERAL FIREARMS 
LEGISLATION—ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR TYDINGS AT THE CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN BAR AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the remarks of Senator JOSEPH 
D. Typines before the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association, 
meeting in convention in Miami, Fla., 
on August 10, 1965, concerning the need 
for enactment of S. 1592, a bill which I 
introduced and he cosponsored to amend 
the Federal Firearms Act. This measure 
was introduced at the request of the 
administration. 

Senator Typincs’ interest in and con- 
cern for the problem of firearms misuse 
in this land is clearly evidenced in his 
remarks before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. I am personally familiar with 
his concern for the youth of America 
because of his efforts as a member of the 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

I know that the sincerity of his posi- 
tion was refiected in the overwhelming 
support given the bill (S. 1592) by the 
bar, and I commend him in this regard. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EFFECTIVE FEDERAL FIREARMS LEGISLATION—A 

MODERATE RESPONSE TO A CRITICAL PROBLEM 

I understand that the house of delegates 
will this week consider a resolution in sup- 
port of Senate bill 1592, which would amend 
and greatly strengthen the Federal Firearms 
Act. Iam, together with Senator THomas J. 
Dopp, of Connecticut, and others, a sponsor 
of this legislation. I am also a member of 
the subcommittee that has been holding 
hearings on the bill. I, therefore, welcome 
this opportunity to explain the reasons I 
support it. 

This bill has been the target of heavy fire 
from one of the most intense pressure cam- 
paigns I have ever seen. I have received 
thousands of letters, most of them based, 
I am sorry to say, on misleading propaganda 
and misinformation. 

If I thought the heavy mail I am receiving 
represented the informed opinion of my con- 
stituents, it would give me great pause. But, 
it is clear that the overwhelming majority of 
writers do not understand what the bill 
would really do. In the case of one group 
of several hundred letters, obviously inspired 
by the National Rifle Association, the writers 
uniformly misspelled my name. Now, my 
wife says that is a good way to cut a junior 
Senator down to size. But, I can tell you it 
is not the way to impress him that the writer 
is well informed. 

I wish to make clear at the outset that this 
bill would not interfere with the legitimate 
use of firearms. I, myself, am a hunter. 
There is nothing I enjoy more then a morn- 
ing in the duckblinds with Major, our Chesa- 
peake Bay retriever. I am also an enthusias- 
tic, if not accurate, skeet shooter. 

If I thought this bill really interfered with 
bona fide hunters and sportsmen, I would 
oppose it with all my force. 

Rather, I am persuaded after careful study 
and extensive hearings that the bill as drawn, 
with only a few minor amendments, is a rea- 
sonable and moderate response to a serious 
national problem. 

We read daily of shootings, murders, and 
armed felonies. We all are aware that crime 
has become a problem of crisis proportions. 
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I am convinced from the facts that the 
uncontrolled distribution of guns is contrib- 
uting to our crime problem. 

The particular evil which is the target of 
the firearms bill is uncontrolled interstate 
mail-order traffic in guns and destructive de- 
vices, This traffic is placing lethal weapons 
in the hands of minors without the knowl- 
edge or consent of their parents. It is al- 
lowing criminals and the mentally unstable 
to obtain weapons they could not get legally 
on the local market. It is stocking the pri- 
vate arsenals of secretive extremist groups— 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Black Muslims, and 
the so-called Minutemen. Above all, it is 
undermining the firearms laws and regula- 
tions of our States and cities. 

The bulk of the mail-order trade, and espe- 
cially of that part which this legislation is 
intended to choke off, consists of cheap for- 
eign weapons—mostly military castoffs— 
which are being dumped on our shores by the 
millions. Most of these imported guns are 
of inferior quality, often to the point of en- 
dangering their owners. Most are unsuited 
for hunting, sport shooting, or any other 
legitimate activity. Even the National Rifle 
Association professes itself willing to see 
these imports curbed. 

Law enforcement agencies can cite case 
after case in which mail-order weapons have 
been used in the perpetration of crime, in- 
cident after tragic incident of accidental in- 
jury or death caused by mail-order guns in 
the hands of minors. 

On the west coast recently, two ex-convicts 
robbed banks in four cities and finally shot 
a police officer in Los Angeles. They obtained 
the guns they used by mail order under a 
false name. The dealer’s principal place of 
business is Los Angeles, but the guns were 
shipped from Nevada in order to circumvent 
California law. 

Last winter a boy from Baltimore shot and 
killed his father, mother, and sister with a 
foreign revolver purchased from a Los An- 
geles firm. As he was arrested another 
weapon was on its way. 

Many of you will remember last year’s at- 
tempt by anti-Castro Cubans to shell the 
United Nations Building in New York City. 
The weapon was a German World War II 
mortar which had been imported into the 
United States by a New Jersey firm. 

Aggregate figures demonstrate that these 
are not isolated cases. These are the facts: 

Fact 1: Law enforcement agencies estimate 
that approximately half of all firearms used 
in the commission of crime are obtained 
through the mail-order trade. 

Fact 2: Every year thousands of Americans 
are cut down by gunfire. Five thousand and 
ninety were killed by guns in 1964 alone. A 
great many of these deaths need never have 
happened if the guns had not been easily 
obtainable and in the hands of the wrong 
people. 

Fact 3: Guns are simply deadlier than 
other weapons. In 1963, 1 out of 20 assaults 
with a weapon in the United States ended 
in death. Where guns were used, however, 
one out of five assaults ended in death. 

Fact 4: Ratios of homicide by firearms to 
all homicides drop sharply in areas where 
strict firearms controls are in effect. In 
Dallas and Phoenix, for example, firearms 
regulations are virtually nonexistent. In 
1963, 72 percent of homicides committed in 
Dallas were committed with guns, and 66 
percent of homicides committed in Phoenix 
were committed with guns. By contrast, 
Philadelphia and New York City have strong 
firearms controls. In Philadelphia 36 per- 
cent, and in New York 25 percent, of all 1963 
homicides were committed with guns. Since 
assaults with guns result in death far more 
often than assaults with other weapons, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the New York 
and Philadelphia gun laws have saved many 
lives. 
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Fact 5: Of 225 law enforcement officers 
who have been killed by criminals in the 
last 4 years, 95 percent were shot to death. 
Seventy-three percent of the killers had 
been convicted of crimes before acquiring 
the murder weapon. 

I agree with the critics who say that 
crimes are committed by evil or misguided 
people, and not by guns. Of course, we can- 
not make people law abiding by restrict- 
ing their access to guns. But we can make 
their antisocial actions less serious. 

We must remember that we are not only 
concerned with the deliberate, scheming, pro- 
fessional criminal. I concede that we prob- 
ably cannot keep guns from his hands. But 
we seek also to halt juvenile gang warfare, 
emotional crime sprees, and spur-of-the- 
moment crimes of passion. 

It is for such people that the mail-order 
trade is a particularly attractive source of 
supply. Four thousand Chicagoans received 
weapons from just two mail-order dealers 
over a 3-year period. One thousand of them 
had criminal records. 

This is not really surprising. The mail- 
order gun trade, and particularly the part 
of the trade against which the firearms bill 
is directed, is calculated to appeal to the 
juvenile and the criminal. Advertising, 
which appears primarily in mail-order cata- 
logs and cheap pulp magazines, is couched 
in lurid 1 geared to lower impulses 
and bound to incite the impressionable. 

The primary advantage of mail-order pur- 
chase from the point of view of juveniles 
and criminals is the anonymity it affords 
them. The prospective purchaser simply 
clips an advertisement and forwards it to- 
gether with his deposit. He gets back an 
order blank on which he must certify that 
he is over 21 and has never been convicted 
of a crime of violence. The form is returned 
to the dealer, who ships the gun via common 
or contract carrier. 

The mail-order trade circumvents the law 
even within some States. California, for ex- 
ample, prohibits the mail-order sale of con- 
cealable firearms within the State. But 
certain mail-order firms simply send an 
ordered firearm to an out-of-State mail 
drop, where it is rewrapped and forwarded 
to the California purchaser. The State is 
powerless against this blatant evasion of its 
public policy. 

The firearms bill is, in my Judgment, an 
essential but moderate response to the prob- 
lems I have outlined. Let me describe the 
provisions of S. 1592. 

S. 1592, if enacted, would prohibt inter- 
state traffic in firearms except between 
licensed dealers, manufacturers and im- 
porters. This provision would prevent the 
interstate retail purchase of guns by mail. 
But it would not prevent any law-abiding 
adult from walking into a local store and 
buying or ordering a gun. A man living in 
a remote area could still order his gun by 
mall or phone from any dealer in his State. 
Nor would the bill prohibit any persons from 
taking his gun across States lines for a law- 
ful purpose. 

Further, S. 1592 would prohibit sale of 
pistols and revolvers to persons under 21 
and of rifles and shotguns to ms under 
18. But it would not prohibit sale of guns 
to adults for youngsters. They would re- 
main free to use, though not to buy, such 
weapons. Nothing in the bill would prevent 
a boy from learning to hunt and shoot. 
The purpose is to insure that a youth use 
these dangerous instruments only with the 
consent, and hopefully, the supervision, of 
his parent or guardian. 

S. 1592 would also prohibit sale of pistols 
and revolvers to persons who do not reside In 
the State where the dealer does his business. 
In other words, a person could not cross 
State lines to buy a pistol. But an out-of- 
Stater could go into any store and buy a 
sporting rifle or shotgun. 
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S. 1592 would restrict the importation of 
firearms into the United States. But it 
would not prohibit importation of sporting 
and hunting weapons or of antiques. 

S. 1592 would also establish a more effec- 
tive system of Federal licensing. It would 
severely restrict sale and transport of sawed- 
off shotguns and rifles, which are not used, 
I need not tell you, for hunting. And it 
would impose controls on traffic in destruc- 
tive devices and ammunition such a gre- 
nades, mines, machineguns, and bazookas. 

But S. 1592 would not require Federal reg- 
istration of flrearms. And it would not per- 
mit confiscation of firearms from any law- 
abiding citizen. 

The administration has proposed several 
technical amendments to the firearms bill 
which meet several legitimate criticisms 
made during the course of the hearings. 
These are amendments designed expressly 
to protect antique gun collectors, to exclude 
altogether from the provisions of the bill all 
ammunition except for destructive devices, 
and to lower certain license fees. These 
amendments are likely to be accepted by 
our subcommittee. 

Only the Federal Government, as all of 
you know, has the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. If the States are to carry 
out their police power responsibilities for 
public health and safety, the Federal Govern- 
ment must exercise its power. I believe it 
has a duty to do so. 

The gun lobby and their friends attack 
the firearms bill on the ground that it vio- 
lates the second amendment of the Con- 
stitution. As I understand the second 
amendment, their argument lacks merit. 

The second amendment provides: “A well- 
regulated militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms, shall not be 
infringed.” 

The history of the second amendment, as 
well as its language, indicate that it was 
intended to protect the right of the States to 
organize and maintain a militia. The pro- 
vision has been so read by courts and com- 
mentators alike. 

Misleading quotation of the second half 
of the amendment by gun-lobby publicists 
has injected a red herring into the debate. 
Every lawyer knows that firearms legisla- 
tion in nearly every State, as well as the 
National Firearms Act, and the existing Fed- 
eral Firearms Act, have been repeatedly up- 
held by the courts against constitutional 
challenge. 

In addition to the constitutional question, 
the gun lobby has attempted to create an 
emotional concern around the erroneous con- 
tention that the bill would disarm the law- 
abiding citizen. As a study of the bill will 
reveal, it does nothing of the sort. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the proposed State 
Firearms Control Assistance Act of 1965 is 
a most significant piece of legislation. I 
know that the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association will study it care- 
fully and will make known to the Congress 
and to the American public its recommenda- 
tions for specific changes. 

I hope that this association will throw 
the weight of its very considerable influence 
behind this bill. We have a responsibility 
to the victims of crime and violence, a re- 
sponsibility which in my judgment far out- 
weighs any petty inconveniences the fire- 
arms bill would cause to sportsmen, collec- 
tors, and other legitimate gun users. 


SELLING WHEAT TO THE SOVIETS 
FOR GOLD 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
week the Canadian Government an- 
nounced the sale of 4.6 million tons of 
wheat and 400,000 tons of wheat 
equivalent in flour to the Soviet Union. 
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It is estimated these transactions in- 
volved $450 million. 

It is little wonder that Prime Minister 
Pearson is reported as describing this lat- 
est wheat sale as exciting“ and 
“spectacular.” Not only will it have a 
stimulating effect on that nation’s econ- 
omy but also it will lighten the deficit in 
Canada’s international balance of pay- 
ments. 

Secondary benefits may flow to the 
United States as a result of this Canadian 
Sale. 

As an editorial in the New York Times 
stated: 

If the Russians pay for a good portion of 
their purchases by selling gold in London, 
the (U.S.) Treasury will not have to supply 
as much gold from its own dwindling stock 
to meet the demands of private and official 
sellers of dollars. 


A second advantage which would ac- 
crue to both countries concerns the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. American and Cana- 
dian officials estimate that the 187 mil- 
lion bushels wheat and flour deal with 
the Soviet Union will add between 4.5 
and 5 million short tons of business to 
the locks and channels of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway during the current season 
and a portion of the 1966 season. This 
traffic will add $2 million to Seaway 
revenues that have been insufficient to 
pay off the capital outlay of the waterway 
since its completion in 1959. 

We can take some solace in these in- 
direct benefits to us and heavy direct 
benefits to Canada. But, looking to the 
future and the potential wheat needs of 
Russia, it should be made clear to the 
American public why the American wheat 
farmer was foreclosed from competing 
for this latest sale. 

The average U.S. yearly export of 
wheat for dollars from 1957 to 1961 was 
172 million bushels. In 1962, 151 million 
bushels were exported for dollars. In 
1963, the year we sold to Russia and | 
France, the figure rose to 352 million 
bushels. 

One hundred and sixty-five million 
bushels were exported for dollars in 1964. 
Thus, with the exception of 1963, the 
Canadian sale of 187,000 bushels last 
week exceeds our total yearly export of 
wheat for dollars in every year from 1957 
through 1964. 

Wheat sales to the Soviet bloc have 
been declared in the national interest. 
Studies indicate that liberalization of 
East-West trade of nonstrategic ma- 
terials serves a useful purpose. I refer 
to the report of the President’s Special 
Committee on U.S. Trade Relations with 
Eastern European countries and the So- 
viet Union; also to the statement issued 
by the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. 

In this connection, an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of May 
20, which compares these two opinions, 
is of interest; and I ask that it be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TRADE WITHOUT ILLUSION 


With the simultaneous appearance of two 
thoughtful policy statements, this is a time 
for introspection on East-West trade. The 
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Committee for Economic Development 
(CED). a group of prominent American busi- 
ness executives, joined with its counterparts, 
the European Committee for Economic and 
Social Progress and the Japanese Keizai Doy- 
ukai, to issue a statement on “East-West 
Trade: A Policy for the West.” And the 
White House released the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Special Committee on U.S. Trade Re- 
lations and East European Countries and 
the Soviet Union. Both statements reflect 
the views of private business interests. 

The common trust of both statements is 
that trade in nonstratgic goods between 
Communists and non-Communist countries 
should be expanded. Both the CED and the 
President’s committees, as distinguished 
from their European and Japanese counter- 
parts, would bar trade with Communist 
China and Cuba. But aside from this pre- 
dictable and very significant difference of 
opinion, the two sets of recommendations are 
essentially alike. 

Where the two reports differ is in setting 
forth the motives for increasing trade with 
the Communist bloc. According to the Pres- 
ident’s committee: “Political, not commer- 
cial or economic, considerations should de- 
termine the formulation and execution of our 
trade policies.” The CED and its counter- 
parts state that: “In trade with Eastern 
countries we hope to realize the same kinds 
of economic benefits we expect in trade 
among ourselves.” Juxtaposing these two 
statements admittedly exaggerates the differ- 
ences between the two reports. Yet it serves 
the useful purpose of contrasting two views 
of East-West trade. 

Those who uphold the political view seek 
goals which, in our opinion, are unrealistic. 
Some of its proponents see international trade 
as a means of winning Communist countries 
over to the liberal principles of free-enter- 
prise capitalism. Such hopes are hardly 
justified. Some of the European Communist 
countries can conceivably gain a greater 
measure of independence from Soviet Russia 
by increasing their trade with the West. Yet 
it is difficult to envisage international trade 
as a prime mover in the process. 

A second politically motivated group would 
join the AFL-CIO representative on the Presi- 
dent's Committee in emphasizing the neces- 
sity for “political quid pro quo concessions.” 
It is all very well to argue that the Com- 
munists should give way on Berlin or some 
other issue in return for the expansion of 
trade. But if increased trade were so im- 
portant to the Communists as this view as- 
sumes, concessions would have been made 
long ago. 

The question of East-West trade should be 
approached without illusions. Trade with 
the Communists will result in neither 
political concessions nor ideological conver- 
sions. It will confer economic benefits upon 
the West, hopefully greater than those 
realized by the East. That, in the final anal- 
ysis, is the soundest reason for expanding it. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
estimated price per bushel of No. 3 Mani- 
toba sold by Canada to the Soviets is 
$1.83. This grade compares with U.S. No. 
1 Northern Spring, 15 percent protein, 
which sells at a price of $1.82 a bushel. 
Both prices are f.o.b. St. Lawrence. Thus 
U.S. wheat is competitively priced with 
Canadian wheat. 

Nevertheless, because of the require- 
ment that 50 percent of wheat sold to 
Russia must be carried in vessels under 
the U.S. flag, we are not competitive in 
wheat sales for dollars. 

That fact is demonstrated by a com- 
parison of freight rates. From St. 
Lawrence to Odessa, the foreign-flag ship 
rate per long ton is $10 while the U.S.-flag 
ship rate is $17.50. From the Gulf to 
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Odessa, the foreign rate is $10.50, but 
the U.S. rate is $18. This means that 
the price of U.S. wheat is increased 12 
to 15 cents a bushel by the 50-50 re- 
quirement. 

This 50-50 requirement, as applied to 
commercial grain sales, is an exception 
to the general rule that cargo prefer- 
ence acts are inapplicable to strictly 
commercial sales. It is also a fact that 
no other U.S. commercial export sales 
are subject to this limitation. Cargo 
preference acts actually apply only to 
cargo generated by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

This unusual requirement on com- 
mercial export sales of grain has been 
imposed by the Office of Export Control 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

On April 7, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles S. Murphy, testifying 
before the Subcommittee on Federal 
Procurement and Regulation of the 
Joint Economic Committee hearings 
concerning discriminatory ocean freight 
rates and the balance of payments, 
stated: 

It is important to draw a sharp distinction 
between the requirement for use of U.S. 
shipping in this case of commercial sales, on 
the one hand, and the requirement, on the 
other hand, for use of U.S. shipping in the 
case of Government-aided sales where the 
additional shipping costs are paid by the 
Government. In the former case, the com- 
mercial sales, the requirement for use of U.S. 
shipping is not a statutory one; in the latter 
case, it is. Also, in the latter case, the Gov- 
ernment-aided sales, the requirement for 
using U.S. shipping does not prevent the ex- 
port business from occurring because the 
Government pays the additional costs. In 
the former case, the commercial sales, the 
shipping requirement prevents the export 
business from occurring at all because the 
importing country turns to alternative 
sources of supply. 


In short, there is no advantage to 
this country when potential commer- 
cial sales of agricultural products for 
dollars are stifled and impeded by a 
requirement that half the cargo be car- 
ried in U.S.-flag vessels, for as Secretary 
MourpxHy pointed out to the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee earlier 
this year: 

The actual effect of this requirement is— 
not to provide additional business for the 
U.S. Merchant Marine—but to prevent U.S. 
longshoremen, U.S. exporters and U.S. farm- 


ers from having employment and earnings 
that would otherwise accrue. 


If then it is in the national interest 
to export wheat for dollars, if further 
the 50-50 requirement impedes possible 
sales at the same time affords no benefit 
to the troubled U.S. Merchant Marine, I 
again recommend that the Secretary of 
Commerce remove this barrier to export 
sales of farm commodities for dollars. 
Such action on his part would not only 
aid the farmers of America, but also 
would be a major contributing factor to 
improvement in one of cur most serious 
problems—the continuing unfavorable 
balance of payments. 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF STATE- 
HOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President. This 
Saturday, August 21, marks the 6th ar- 
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niversary of Hawaii’s admission into 
the Union as a State. On that day in 
1959, President Eisenhower proclaimed 
Hawaii the 50th State, the culmination 
of a iong and arduous campaign by Ha- 
waii’s people and their friends for politi- 
cal equality. 

In elevating the Hawaiian Islands to 
a State, the 86th Congress and the Presi- 
dent reaffirmed our Nation’s dedication 
to the principles of self-determination 
and self-government. 

It demonstrated to the people of the 
Pacific and the world—that regardless 
of race, color, or creed—citizens of the 
United States, when they inhabit an in- 
corporated territory which has political 
and economic maturity, will be accorded 
all the privileges of citizenship. 

The people of Hawaii cherish deeply 
these privileges of citizenship—all the 
more because they were so hard-won 
after so many years. Hawaii’s people 
value highly first-class citizenship—all 
the more because they were relegated 
to second-class citizenship for more than 
half a century. 

While Hawaii enjoys the many bless- 
ings of statehood today, its island 
neighbors in the western Pacific, the 
88,000 inhabitants of the Pacific Trust 
Territory, remain in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to their future political status. 

Under an agreement with the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council, the United 
States has assumed the responsibility of 
promoting self-government or independ- 
ence for the trust territory, more com- 
monly known as Micronesia. 

Nearly 2 decades have passed since the 
trust territory was entrusted to our 
Nation’s care. For various compelling 
reasons which I discussed in this Cham- 
ber yesterday, our country must come 
to grips with the question of our future 
policy toward these farflung islands. 
For we are, in effect, acting as a colonial 
power without a colonial policy in our 
relationship with the trust territory at 
present. 

The time has come to start exploring 
this question in depth. That was my 
intention in introducing yesterday a reso- 
lution proposing that the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands be made a 
part of the State of Hawaii. 

On the eve of the sixth anniversary of 
Hawaiian statehood, I wish to call at- 
tention to two timely editorials which 
appeared in the past few days in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, one titled “Fast- 
er Than Statehood,” the other “First 
Step—Citizenship.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorials printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
16, 1965] 
First STEP—CITIZENSHIP 

The United States is a colonial power with- 
out a colonial policy. 

This situation has developed in the main 
because we have been smitten with the idea 
pnd our wars were not fought for territorial 
gi 8 

True enough, but we have taken over the 
Trust Islands of the Pacific and Okinawa 


from Japan since World War II, and we have 
held ownership of Guam, American Samoa, 
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Wake, Johnston, and other islands for far 
longer periods. 

The current interest in a Pacific State is 
making us think about a policy for the Pa- 
cific, and getting our wards to think about 
it, too. 

We can be encouraged that even if they 
don’t seem to be jumping at the suggestion 
that they join the State of Hawaii, they 
at least show no disposition to leave the 
US. fold. 

All the alternates suggested so far by the 
island people themselves have been proposals 
for a future as part of the United States— 
wen U.S. citizenship high on the priority 

t. 

The grant of such citizenship to the Pacific 
peoples seems like one of the easiest first 
steps. 

It hardly needs to await resolution of the 
other problems, though it will amount to a 
commitment to find solutions under the 
American flag, thus making official the com- 
mon denominator in all present discussions. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Aug. 
31, 1965] 
FASTER THAN STATEHOOD 

Sixty-seven years ago—on August 12, 
1898—the American flag was raised over Ha- 
wall as annexation became official. 

The annexation resolution had been ap- 
proved by Congress on July 7, but it took 5 
weeks for a certified copy finally to reach 
here and be presented to President Sanford 
Dole of the Republic of Hawaii. 

Today we can see in fascinating parallel 
how much changed communication has 
speeded the tempo of affairs. 

A similar 5-week period has elapsed since 
Governor Burns advanced his endorsement 
of the Pacific State concept on July 5. 

Was n leaders reacted to the idea the 
next day. It has since been discussed on the 
floor of the Senate. A House committee has 
about decided to inquire into the subject. 

Japan and Russia have made official in- 
quiries about it. The Nation’s press has dis- 
cussed it. 

The Guam Legislature has expressed a de- 
sire for a political entity separate from Ha- 
waii and has sent a delegation to Saipan 
to discuss with the Congress of Micronesia 
its idea of affiliating Guam and the trust 
territory. 

The pace of events in the Pacific in the 
early 20th century was such that 61 years 
passed between Hawaiian annexation and 
statehood. 

The political future of the Pacific islands 
won’t be decided today or tomorrow, but, 
neither—we may be confident—will the situ- 
ation wait 61 years for a resolution. 


THE REDEEMERS ARMS SENIOR 
CITIZENS HOME IN ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I was 
privileged to attend and speak at the 
dedication on August 1, 1965, of the Re- 
deemers Arms Senior Citizens Home in 
St. Paul, Minn. The home will be occu- 
pied by 192 senior citizens when filled, 
and with its 160 apartments, has offices, 
conference rooms, lounges, and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Its completion is a tribute to the per- 
severance and initiative of Pastor R. W. 
Langhans, to the board of directors of 
the Redeemers Arms, and to fine coop- 
eration by all persons with Federal and 
local officials in providing financial as- 
sistance. It represents 5 years of hard 
poe overcoming obstacles, and faith 
in E 
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Those who had the foresight to carry 
this project through to completion, know 
that the physical well-being and health 
of our aged citizens must be cared for 
as well as their spiritual well-being. I 
wish that we could see more of this both 
in the State of Minnesota, and across 
the Nation. 


WATER SHORTAGES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, we in the 
West have been fighting over water al- 
most since the West was won. Perhaps 
I should say that this is how the West 
was won. The early settlers fought to 
the death over the ownership of water 
holes. In more recent years our fight 
has been on the broader issues of up- 
stream and downstream ownership of 
river flows, and this battle has known 
no county or State boundaries. We have 
begun to take the massive measures nec- 
essary to divide up the water we have, 
to assure it conservation and reuse, and 
to seek new sources of the water sup- 
plies we must have if the West is to 
prosper and grow. But the question of 
water rights still remains almost more 
controversial and explosive in the West 
than civil rights. 

This year we have seen the pattern of 
Western water shortages and contro- 
versies repeated in the great northeast- 
ern section of our country—the area of 
our densest centers of population and our 
biggest concentrations of industry. A 
searing drought—one of the worst in 
history, has brought the whole area to 
the edge of water disaster, and has pro- 
duced grave conferences at all levels 
from the Federal Government to the 
town council. 

We of the West have read with con- 
cern of the fight between New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania for the 
waters of the Delaware River, and with 
dismay the headlines in New York news- 
papers, Water War Looms“ 
indicating Mayor Wagner may have to 
break commitments with neighboring 
States on the Delaware’s water to keep 
taps in Manhattan from running dry. 

We have also noted the charges of 
water management naivity and short- 
sightedness and of despoiling water re- 
sources with pollution, which have been 
flying back and forth among groups try- 
ing to find a solution to the immense 
problem the entire area faces. An ex- 
cellent summary of “The People-Water 
Crisis” is contained in the August 23 
issue of Newsweek. 

The northeastern water crisis has 
brought home to this country, as never 
before, the fact that we must assume a 
more aggressive attitude toward water 
planning. The report of the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources never had the impact in the 
Northeast that it had in other sections of 
the country because for years the North- 
east felt it had enough water to be prodi- 
gal with it. Now the drought has shown 
them that if they are to have enough 
water in their cities to meet their ex- 
panding populations and their voracious 
industries, they must about-face in their 
thinking and habits, and begin some seri- 
ous planning. Water development re- 
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quires leadtime. There will not be 
enough water in the eighties to go around 
unless we lay practical plans in the 
sixties. 

Planning to make best use of our pres- 
ent supplies of water is not enough. We 
must seek on a nationwide basis new 
supplies which can be developed, and 
new ways of making better use of the 
supplies we have. 

But even nationwide planning is not 
enough. Just as water runs over county 
and State boundaries, it runs over inter- 
national boundaries. I am convinced 
that we will never really lick our water 
shortage problem in this country until 
we plan to make the best use of all of 
the water resources of the North Amer- 
ican continent. The answer is, of course, 
the North American Water and Power 
Alliance—the NAWAPA plan—to bring 
unused water down from Alaska, north- 
ern Canada, and other water surplus 
areas to water-short areas in the United 
States. This is continentwide plan- 
ning—it is doing on a continental basis 
what we are now beginning to do ona 
basinwide basis in the United States. 

As background for the studies and 
consultations which must be undertaken 
to implement the NAWAPA concept, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the Newsweek article on 
the 1965 water crisis in America’s great 
Northeast. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Newsweek Magazine, Aug. 23, 1965] 
THE PEOPLE-WATER CRISIS 


Turn on the tap and out it comes in a 
cool, clear, constant stream. In the Middle 
East, Arab and Israeli may fight over it; 
in California, Angelenos have to pay for it, 
but for 8 million New York City residents, 
water is as free and as plentiful as the air 
they breathe. 

And why shouldn’t it be? They live, as 
the four-color map in their old geography 
books informed them, in a region blessed 
with 50 inches of rain a year, and in a coun- 
try where enough water courses through 
streams to provide every man, woman, and 
child with 7,500 gallons daily. With such a 
seemingly infinite source at the other end 
of the tap, is there any wonder that New 
Yorkers consume 1,200 million gallons on a 
typical summer day, wasting (by not fixing 
leaks or by letting faucets run in order to 
cool baby’s bottle) 300 million gallons or so 
in the process? By way of contrast, the 7 
million people in the London water district 
use only 365 million gallons daily. 

Then, this summer, someone pulled the 
plug. In New York City, chief water engi- 
neer Kenneth Clark predicted last week that 
the city’s huge upstate system of reservoirs— 
supposedly designed to be drought proof for 
the next 50 years—were down to 43 percent 
of capacity and would be dry by next Febru- 
ary. The situation looked so gloomy that 
President Johnson called Governors and may- 
ors of the afflicted region down to Washing- 
ton to exchange ideas. 


ON THE BRINK 


The New York metropolitan area, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall grimly 
announced later in the week after a tour of 
the parched Northeast, was “walking on the 
edge of disaster.” The picture of an area of 
20 million people—already crowded and 
chated by urban irritations—deprived of 
water even for a morning was chilling. 
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The truth is, however, that both the 
image of plenty and the specter of water 
starvation are illusions. Water may seem 
limitless to an eastern urbanite, out of touch 
as he is with nature, but it is limited not so 
much by nature but by his own planning. 
And due to the reckless pollution of the Hud- 
son River, New York cannot tap this source 
which flows right through the hardest-hit 
area. 

On the other hand, even if the fall rains 
and winter snows are so sparse that they pro- 
duce no runoff to replenish the reservoirs— 
an unlikely prospect, according to weather- 
men—New York still will not run out of 
water. It can keep cutting back on water 
consumption; the city, for example, can or- 
der air conditioners permanently cut off— 
their use was further curtailed last week— 
and enforce restrictions on use through fines 
or by simply turning off the violator’s water. 
There will be more water-saving measures, 
Mayor Robert Wagner assured Udall last 
week, after he charged the city had one of 
the Nation's “leakiest” water systems. A 
starter: fixing a single leak costing New 
York a million gallons a day. 

If the visions of both water feast and wa- 
ter famine are inaccurate, there is nonethe- 
less a crisis in the Northeast. It is a crisis 
of distribution, or, as one hydrologist put it, 
a people-water crisis. 

“It isn’t that the East is short of water,“ 
explains Dr. Roger Revelle, former science 
adviser to the Department of the Interior 
and now head of the Center for Population 
Studies at Harvard, it's just that the East 
doesn’t have it where it wants it—in the 
cities.” 

The best example of the current water- 
people crisis centers on the Delaware River 
Basin system, where the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia are now on a collision 
course over its waters. 


FAIR SHARE 


Four States—New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware—helped develop the 
296-mile-long Delaware into a vast water- 
shed. It took a U.S. Supreme Court decision 
in 1954 to straighten out rights to the Dela- 
ware waters, but New York received the right 
to take 490 million gallons a day from the 
Pepacton and Neversink reservoirs, in ex- 
change for guaranteeing that the flow rate 
past a check station at Montague, NJ. 
would not drop below 11,407 gallons a second. 
This would assure a sufficient waterflow so 
that the Atlantic Ocean's salt water would 
not back up the river and reach the river- 
water intakes for Philadelphia and the wells 
that supply Camden, N.J., its 22 million gal- 
lons daily. Now water-short New York wants 
to stop its contribution, and Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are panicky. In Camden, for 
example, no less than 40 percent of the 
water supply is consumed by the Campbell 
Soup Co. plant and some of the water finds 
its way back to the Nation in cans of chicken 
noodle. Since the giant plant employs some 
4,000 men and women, Camden’s interest in 
New York's actions is understandable. 
“Water War Looms,” concluded the New York 
Daily News, over a story about Mayor Wag- 
ner's warning that New York might have to 
break its commitment. 

The immediate reason for the panic 
is easy to assess. Over the past 4 years, the 
prevailing westerly winds that flow around 
the Northern Hemisphere in a 1 8 undu- 
lating S-curve have been moving in wider 
S's. These winds, moving at 10,000 to 
40,000 feet, drag lower weathermaking air 
along with them as they wander, and the 
weather any region gets at a particular time 
depends largely on which way the winds are 
blowing above them. If the winds above are 
on a northerly swing, they may drag warm 
southern air along, which cools as it moves 
north. It also rises in altitude and this in- 
creases the cooling again; the effect of the 
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double cooling is to lower the air's capacity 
to hold moisture. Clouds form, and it rains. 
If the winds are on a southerly flow, the 
reverse happens. Cool, dry northern air 
sinks, warms, retains its moisture and pro- 
duces no rain. 

The Northeast has been beneath a south- 
erly swing of the westerly wave much more 
than normal in the past 4 years; paradoxi- 
cally, the Midwest, beneath a northerly 
swing, has been suffering from floods. To 
make matters worse for the East, the warm, 
wet Gulf of Mexico air that often flows over 
the Northeast of its own accord has been 
pushed eastward by the strong and persist- 
ently off-course westerly wave. The Atlantic 
has been getting the rain. 

The total effect of the wandering wester- 
lies has been that the Northeast has received 
25 percent less rain than usual since 1961. 
Instead of 200 inches, it has gotten about 
150; in effect, 1 year’s worth of rain is miss- 
ing. Also, the shortage tends to perpetuate 
itself: less rain means drier ground. When 
rain did fall, proportionately more soaked 
into the ground, instead of running off into 
streams and ultimately into reservoirs. As 
a result, 25 percent less rain has resulted in 
33 percent less runoff. 


DOWN THE DRAIN 


Still, as recently as June 1, 1964, after 3 
years of subnormal rainfall, the 476 billion- 
gallon capacity system was 88 percent full, 
only 7 percent below normal. But the sum- 
mer and the winter of 1964 were dry. The 
spring runoff was meager. By June 1, 1965, 
the reservoirs were 55.4 percent full. June 
and July together produced only about 4.55 
inches of rain, most of it soaked up by the 
parched slopes of the Catskill watershed area. 
Last week, the westerlies shifted momen- 
tarlly, and in 3 days, moist gulf air moved 
over the Northeast, dropping 2 inches of rain, 
and adding 3 billion gallons to the reservoirs. 
But by the end of the week the reservoirs 
were headed down again, inexorably drop- 
ping by two-tenths of a percent daily toward 
the predicted dry day in February. 

Even if rains returned to normal to- 
morrow, it wouldn’t help much. Under 
normal circumstances, the ground absorbs 
71 percent of all rainfall, and returns it 
to the sky by evaporation and transpira- 
tion through plant leaves. What is needed 
from nature is something more than normal 
rain. “It will take a hurricane or a series 
of sod-soaking rains to sharply ircrease the 
stream runoff,” Udall declared last week. 

But weather alone is not the reason for 
the East's current crisis. The blame must 
also be shared by naive water managers 
and the despoilers of the region’s natural 
resources. Water planners exist chiefly to 
insure against the vagaries of weather. In 
fact, as a benchmark for its water system, 
New York City went back through 100 years 
of records taken at the Croton watershed 
area to determine the region's worst drought. 
The years 1930-31 turned out to be the 
worst, and the 18-lake system was de- 
signed to meet that unprecedented—until 
now—weather pattern. The planners even 
provided a 600 million-gallon-a-day cushion. 


SWEET BUT SHORT 
They also chose, as President Johnson’s 
Water Resources Council dryly notes to “rely 
on the flow of small streams of high quality 
rather than that of the larger streams with 
better sustained flow.” As a result, New 
York's drinking water is of undeniably high 
quality—pure, clean, with low mineral con- 
tent and no off-taste. It will be good to 
the last drop, so to speak. Economist 
Robert Dorfman, a member of Harvard Uni- 
versity's water-study group, also points out 
that New York was foresighted enough to 
begin developing the headwaters of the Del- 
aware River before Philadelphia did. 
But the water managers were shortsighted 
on two counts. First, they were prodigal 
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with the water supply available. New York 
City, for example, has a “free water“ phi- 
losophy; industry pays a nominal 22 cents 
per thousand gallons for water; private citi- 
zens and commercial establishments pay 
nothing. Until now, no New Yorker would 
have hesitated to flip a cigarette butt into 
the toilet and flush away 5 gallons or to 
wash half a load of laundry in a 30-gallon 
cycle—something that would appall water- 
conscious westerners. As Abel Wolman, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Sanitary Engineering at 
Johns Hopkins and one of the country’s 
leading experts on water, acidly notes, noth- 
ing promotes waste so much as removing 
the penalty to pay. Free water? he says. 
“Well, go out to the reservoir and help your- 
self to all the water you can cart back each 
day.“ 
WATER MEASURES 

For its part, the city’s water department 
has always favored the notion of water 
meters in all private residences; it would, 
engineers estimate, save 100 million gallons 
a day at the least. But it is too late now; 
it would take 5 years to install meters 
throughout the city, and would cost $84 
million. And the Democrats, in any event, 
are not likely to institute a meter program 
until after the mayoral election. 

Second, the managers neglected to build a 
back-up system to insure against any fail- 
ures in the reservoir system. Water crises 
vary inversely on money spent,” says Seattle- 
born Revelle. “Eastern cities need water 
now. They should have spent the money 
5 years ago.” But on what? Both scientist 
Revelle and economist Dorfman agree that 
more reservoirs are not a sound answer. 
The tremendous outlay for extra dams and 
aqueducts to guard against a once-a-century 
drought would be voted down by any State 
legislature in the Union. A more sensible 
solution for any city is to have a back-up 
supply of water that can be called into action 
when needed. 

The Huson River is the obvious answer 
despite its pollution and politics. In 1954, 
in an earlier water scare, a pumping station 
was built at Chelsea, 60 miles up the river. 
When the drought ended, so did the plant. 
It was dismantled to save costs. 


CALCULATED RISK 


The plant is being rebuilt to produce 100 
million gallons of water a day. Luna Leo- 
pold, chief hydrologist of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, says: It's amazing how the risk goes 
down with a small increment of dependable 
water. You could get by the bad times for 
a reasonable amount of money.” The trouble 
is, Chelsea isn’t expected to be ready until 
early next year. 

No Californian would have been foolish 
enough to abandon Chelsea. But then if the 
East had understood water planning as the 
Western States do, there might never have 
been an emergency. 

“I don’t understand the situation here,” 
Revelle noted wryly in Cambridge last week. 
“You see, I'm from California, a semiarid 
land. You have more water in the East than 
we do.” 

In Los Angeles, where 15 nches of rain falls 
a year in the good years, the lawns are green, 
backyard swimming pools are brimful, and 
air-conditioning units operate continuously. 
In New York, which is getting twice as much 
rain in its “year of the drought,” citizens 
are urged to take showers rather than baths. 
Commissioner Floyd E. Dominy of the U.S. 
Reclamation Bureau notes: “In the West, 
where we are perpetually short of water, we 
have learned to harness our rivers and to 
store their waters in times of plenty and of 
high runoff, for use during periods of 
drought. We have also learned to conserve 


ae 775 metering and by careful use.“ 

„ the brainwashed citizens 
pessoa ad $24.5 million in bond issues 60 years 
ago. In those days that was a lot of money. 
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By 1913, 2,992 gallons a second were flowing 
across 238 miles of desert from the Owens 
River in the Sierra Madres to Los Angeles. 
Without that water, the city could not have 
grown past 500,000 population. 

However, the citizens of the Owens Valley 
wanted the water, too. In 1924, there was 
a real water war. Armed guards from Los 
Angeles patrolled the entire aqueduct, but 
could not prevent 17 dynamitings. But Los 
Angels got its water. By then the city had 
set its sights on the Colorado River, the 
most reliable source of water for the South- 
west. It took 40 years and a Supreme Court 
decision to settle the varying claims. Now 
California is guaranteed 44 million acre- 
feet annually, Arizona, 2.8 million, and Ne- 
vada, 300,000. Even before that issue was 
settled, southern California was already eying 
northern California’s plentiful supply of 
water. By 1972, thanks to another 
bond issue, the south will receive 1.3 billion 
gallons of water daily from the Feather 
River project. 

Southern California is now looking 800 
miles to the north to Washington, where the 
Columbia’s runoff into the Pacific is a co- 
lossal 151.2 billion gallons a daly and is used 
mostly for power generation, which of course 
doesn’t consume any water at all. 


PAYOFF 


The West's water planning has paid off: 
California is the fastest growing, richest State 
in the Union. Arizona, with a meager an- 
nual rainfall of 7.2 inches, is in a better 
water position now than the humid East. 

President Johnson’s home State of Texas 
learned about water from a 4-year drought 
in the mid-1950’s. Mr. Johnson, for one, still 
remembers; he recalled last week how Presi- 
dent Eisenhower came to the rescue. Now 
the State water commission is studying water 
needs until 2010, and creating reservoirs 
and building systems to transfer water from 
the rain-rich eastern sections to the arid 
West. Next year, a 322-mile pipeline will 
bring water from the Saford Dam near Ama- 
rillo to 11 cities in the Panhandle. Three 
years from now, the Trinity River project 
will begin yielding 1.2 billion gallons of water 
a day. 

While there are encouraging signs around 
the country that Americans are 
that water is one of the Nation's most pre- 
cious natural resources, the United States is 
still destroying water sources faster than 
it is developing them. In the Great Lakes, 
for example, which contain a quarter of the 
world’s fresh-water supply, water levels are 
dropping and the pollution levels rising. “To 
fly over Lake Erie and look down into the 
cloudy mess of murderous pollution,” Udall 
said recently, “is like reading the flyleaf of 
a book on the end of civilization.” The mes- 
sage seems finally to be getting through. 
Just last week, the five States involved in 
the destruction of Lake Erie agreed to try 
to save it, to try to cut back on the tons 
of chemical waste that pour into it each 
minute of the day. 

What worries some about the current crises 
is that complacency in the East threatens to 
be replaced not by planning, but by hysteria. 
It is fed by dire projections about future 
growth in water consumption. These pro- 
jections show that, by 1980, water consump- 
tion will be double what it was in 1950— 
totaling three-fifths of all recoverable surface 
waters. And all of this will be tapped by 
the year 2000. Such predictions may serve 
to encourage advance planning, but Luna 
Leopold, among others, questions them. “It 
seems inconceivable to me that we are going 
to double land under irrigation,” he says 
by way of example. “Irrigation simply can- 
not continue to grow at the old rate.” Other 
officials complain that the present emergency 
in the East is being used to increase the flow 
of Federal funds out of Washington and into 
the States and municipalities. People,“ says 
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one hydrologist, “are using this drought to 
sell a bill of goods.” 

The search for the panacea must, in the 
experts’ opinion, be tempered by the realities 
of economics, and the possibilities as they 
exist now. Weather modification is one such 
grand solution, and authorities such as 
Revelle consider it worth intensive research. 
But it would be a mistake to count on it. 
Rainmaking, for example, has so far been a 
total failure. President Johnson's desalina- 
tion bill is designed “to free mankind from 
Nature’s tyranny,” but salt-free ocean water 
can only be transported to inland States 
at great cost. “The idea that desalination 
will end all our water problems is just non- 
sense,” says one Official. 


HIDDEN RESOURCES 


The answer more likely lies in the simple, 
if tedious and undramatic, process of learn- 
ing more about water supply. There hasn't 
been a full census of water in the United 
States since 1954; every current figure is a 
projection or an estimate, and could be far 
off the mark. The estimated water under- 
ground is equivalent to 150 years of rainfall 
in the United States—3,000 times more than 
is in streams and rivers. Yet it supplies only 
one-fifth of all the water used in the United 
States. Where it is brackish in the Midwest, 
President Johnson's desalting bill can really 
help. Small community plants employing 
new techniques could make water available 
at reasonable costs. At brackish-water 
plants, such as the one at Freeport, Tex., the 
technology is being developed, and experience 
in nuclear desalting techniques will be gained 
at the proposed reactor in Riverhead, N. J., 
which will serve 10,000 people. 

Somehow, too, the tangle of local, State, 
regional, and Federal responsibilities and 
rights that water involves, must be straight- 
ened out. President Johnson illustrated the 
complexities when he said in one sentence 
that “this is a time for Federal action,” then 
added that “Federal action is no substitute 
for local responsibility.” There is no central 
control over the country's water, no coordi- 
nating body. Up-to-date figures on the 
country’s water consumption simply don’t 
exist. 

THE LESSON 


The formation of such new groups as the 
President's Water Resources Council and the 
Department of the Interior’s Office of Water 
Resources Research should certainly help. 
They may have come into existence none too 
soon. “Within the next 5 years,” predicts 
Dr. E. D. Eaton, associate director of the 
office, “the Nation will have to make de- 
cisions on water projects running into hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars. We just don't 
know enough about the economics of water 
right now to do that.” 

But some knowledge has been gained in 
the water crisis of 1965. Easterners have 
learned the hard way what citizens of the 
arid West have always known. Water is a 
resource to be cherished, conserved, and 
fought for if necessary. Like a crop, it must 
be harvested and used with care and fore- 
sight. The alternative is to remain at the 
mercy of an inconstant Nature, to rely on the 
unreliable, and sooner or later to run dry. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE CONSULAR 
CONVENTION WITH RUSSIA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
favorably reported a proposed treaty 
with the Soviet Union to establish con- 
sular relations between the two countries. 
The treaty is now resting on the Execu- 
tive Calendar where it could be called 
forth at any time. 

Newspaper reports indicate, however, 
that the Senate Democratic leadership 
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has abandoned its plans to seek Senate 
ratification of this treaty at this time. 
I welcome this decision. 

For this is a shameful measure which 
has been shamefacedly handled by those 
who support it. 

How else can we see this proposal when 
even the administration which gave it 
birth has acted so as not to expose it to 
close scrutiny for more than a year? 

It was signed in Moscow in June of 
1964. President Johnson urged Senate 
ratification 11 days later. And what 
has happened since then? Very, very 
little. 

There has been a public hearing, if 
you care to call it that. One adminis- 
tration witness appeared. 

All of this has been discussed in great 
detail in the minority views filed with 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
elsewhere. 

The point remains and cannot be 
avoided: this treaty is a foundling that 
has lain on our doorstep for nearly 400 
days. And now even its embarrassed 
Parents seem unwilling to ask that we 
take it in. 

When word of the proposed ratification 
got out—even in a most subtle manner— 
mail started coming to congressional of- 
fices almost totally in opposition to the 
scheme. This cannot be sloughed off as 
the outpourings of a small but vocal 
minority of the radical right. If my mail 
is any indication of public sentiment on 
this question, there is a genuine con- 
cern—indeed a revolt—against the treaty 
at the grassroots. 

When the American people learn the 
facts concerning this scheme, there can 
be no other reaction. 

There are so many reasons to say ‘‘No” 
to this request, that each Member of this 
body could produce a separate one if he 
wished to do so. Many Senators on 
both sides of the aisle have done so. 
For the opposition is not the voice of 
partisanship. It is a reasoned opposi- 
tion—a many, many reasoned opposi- 
tion. 

I have not heard one note of opposi- 
tion that was purely partisan. I have 
not heard one note of opposition that 
was purely a quibble or a disgruntled 
tactic of delay. 

No, Mr. President, I have not heard one 
note of opposition that did not carry with 
it, beyond all other sounds, the deep 
note of sincere concern for the Republic 
and the freedom which we are sworn to 
protect on its behalf. 

The seeming reluctance with which the 
administration has let this treaty trickle 
to the doorstep of the Senate is in itself 
a sign that there is no enthusiasm for the 
treaty at either end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue although there seems to be some 
friendship for it in Foggy Bottom in the 
precincts of the State Department. 

What have we heard on behalf of the 
treaty? We have heard that it may aid 
commerce between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

But what have we heard against it? 
We have heard the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation—certainly 
a knowledgeable administration spokes- 
man—characterize it as the realization of 
a long-sought goal of Soviet intelligence 
operations. 
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We have heard a distinguished mem- 
ber of the administration’s own party 
recount the abuse after abuse of Soviet 
diplomatic privileges in this country. 

We have heard representatives of the 
oppressed peoples of Eastern Europe, 
such as the Lithuanian American Council 
and others, implore us to make clear that 
this treaty is not to be interpreted to 
mean that the newly extended consular 
privileges permit Soviet actions which 
would legitimize the Soviet conquests of 
the captive nations. 

We have heard other members of this 
body speak of the incredible immunity 
granted Soviet personnel, under this 
treaty; immunity from prosecution for 
any crime, no matter how treacherous 
or dangerous. 

We have heard ample debunking of 
that favorite excuse for such dismal ex- 
ercises; the excuse that says that we will 
reap as much advantages from a few iso- 
lated consulates in the Soviet Union as 
they will from consulates in many of our 
major cities. We should not need the ex- 
amination of this treaty to remind us of 
the differences between permitting the 
agents of tyranny to work freely in a free 
country and permitting the agents of 
freedom to work in the police state maze 
of a tyranny. 

Here again, when only such slender 
and feathery arguments as that can be 
used in defense of such a treaty, we can 
see that the weight of clear need and 
clear justification is altogether missing. 

This treaty seems just a chance ges- 
ture, hardly defended, scarcely wanted, 
and beyond any sensible and searching 
discussion. It is one of those sometimes 
gestures of appeasement which we have 
been known to make before and which— 
every time without exception—we have 
come to regret for good and sufficient 
cause as communism continues to violate 
its word, violate territory, and violate 
civilized political behavior around the 
world. 

Mr. President, this treaty carries with 
it, in its words and scope, so many dis- 
advantages that volumes could and, I 
hope, will be spoken on them. My hope 
is to speak of the treaty beyond its own 
details; to implore its defeat on the basis 
of the single, overriding basis of the long- 
term security of the Republic and the 
long-term cause of freedom throughout 
the world. 

This treaty cannot be ratified in igno- 
rance of what it does to these long-term 
concerns. This treaty must not be rati- 
fied because of those concerns. 

This is the wrong treaty, at the wrong 
time, and it is advocated for all the 
wrong reasons. 

If put before the American people, it 
would resoundingly be defeated and re- 
jected. If put before the representatives 
of all the people, it should receive the 
same answer. 

It is an essential function of the Sen- 
ate that it pull back from the brink of 
disaster, those administration moves 
made in silence and often in secrecy 
which may serve some special and vested 
departmental interest but which do not 
serve the interest of the people at large. 

We are charged by the Constitution 
with the balancing of such acts. It is 
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our duty to say Ves“ when the national 
need is clear and it is our duty, just as 
loudly to say “No” when the national 
need clearly is being misserved or even 
disserved. 

It is not wisdom or courtesy that 
should impel a Member of this body to 
vote against his conscience and good 
sense in advising on such a treaty as this. 
Conscience and good sense both have 
been examined on this treaty and neither 
can we there find any friends for it. No. 
To vote for such a treaty against sense 
and sensibility would not help this ad- 
ministration. Far from it. It would 
plunge it, bound by a false solidarity, in- 
to a drowning sea of error. 

This treaty does not deserve the sup- 
port of this administration, which has 
shown its colors so well in opposing 
communism on other fronts. Indeed it 
has had very little support. And this 
administration does not deserve the stig- 
ma of being parent of this treaty. This 
is why, Mr. President, I say and say 
again that this treaty is not partisan in 
sponsorship or in opposition. We are 
joined, despite party, not so much in op- 
posing simply a treaty as in supporting 
those principles which this treaty so 
grievously would weaken. 

Let me enumerate. First, and we can 
never forget it, we are at war now with 
communism. Only technicalities and 
diplomatic bowing and scraping keep the 
dread word itself from official recogni- 
tion. But the truth is that we are at war 
with communism. And the equally 
dreadful truth is that the men with 
whom some would have us observe this 
treaty are the same men whose power 
supports the war against us. 

Who in this body honestly can believe 
that the espionage which we know be- 
yond peradventure would be committed 
under this treaty would not serve di- 
rectly or indirectly the forces who are 
killing our soldiers in Vietnam today? 

Who is there in this body who would 
care to explain this treaty and the es- 
pionage which it fosters and protects— 
explain it to the widow or parent of a 
marine or paratrooper slain in Vietnam? 

No. This treaty is wholly wrong when 
we are so beleaguered by communism. 
It is totally wrong and, should it be rati- 
fied against the best conscience of the 
people and their representatives, then 
not an ocean of blood will wipe out the 
folly. 

This is not a time, as some say who 
would see this treaty slide past us like a 
thief in the night, when the Soviet sin- 
cerely is seeking new conciliations with 
us. 
Have they moved to extinguish the 
fires in Latin America; fires fed by the 
Soviet incursion in Cuba? 

Have they moved to end the slow hu- 
man sacrifice of the Berlin wall? 

Have they moved to ease the tensions 
throughout those corridors and ways of 
Germany which communism controls? 

Have they pinched off the logistics of 
death flowing into Vietnam? 

Have they stilled the shrill voice of 
domestic communism anywhere? 

Have they slowed the clandestine traf- 
fic in treachery and spying which is the 
principal weight of their diplomatic 
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pouches and the chief cargo of their 
political exports? 

They have not. They have not and 
do not seek friendship in this consular 
treaty. They seek advantages and 
opportunities. 

They have not and do not seek easing 
of the tensions between us—they seek 
ways to work beyond those tensions and 
to be protected from them, as this treaty 
would protect them. 

Slam the door on this treaty and we 
do not slam the door on hopes for easing 
the tensions between us. We would only 
slam the door on the illusions and the 
wishful thinking which always have 
proved so tempting to communism. 

Indeed, it is such encouragement 
which prolong the tensions. Commu- 
nism, given an inch, always has wanted 
a hundred miles. 

President Johnson sees in Vietnam 
precisely a test of our will to resist. He 
sees in a failure of that will a failure in 
our efforts to keep the peace. For only 
the will to resist can keep the peace 
against aggressors. We all know that. 

I see in this treaty a similar test of 
our will to resist. If this golden gift of 
espionage and immunity—condemned by 
utterances from within the administra- 
tion itself—if this open door to treach- 
ery, this one-way street to privilege 
abused, if this treaty is ratified we will 
again leave communism convinced that 
Americans will give, and give, and give, 
bend, and bend, and bend. And where 
is the service to peace in that? . 

God knows that if they thought we 
would bend and give in in Vietnam we 
could expect to fight there forever, 
bleeding endlessly. Our hope on every 
front is that finally communism will 
realize that America cannot be bent for- 
ever over any tyrant’s knee. 

Then we can talk of bargaining for 
we will have something with which to 
bargain. 

Then let this treaty be considered 
anew along with the thousand and one 
other gestures that civilized nations can 
make to form and forge a friendship. 

What sort of day would that be? Well, 
it would be a day in which Communist 
leaders renounced their creed’s world- 
wide plans for political subversion and 
dismantled the machinery for it. How 
can we talk of consular treaties when 
the Soviet by past performance regard 
them as only vehicles for unlimited 
espionage and subversion? 

It would be a day when the last Soviet 
technician and the last Soviet missile 
had been withdrawn from Cuba. For 
how can we speak of a consular treaty 
with Soviet guns still aimed at our shores 
and from a conquered base in our own 
hemisphere? 

It would be a day in which peoples 
conquered and held captive could vote 
freely and openly to establish their own 
national destiny. For how can we speak 
of a consular treaty to promote com- 
merce when millions are the victims of a 
commerce in captivity? 

Mr. President, it would be a far differ- 
ent day from this day. And that is why 
this wrong treaty comes at the wrong 
time as well as for the wrong reasons. 
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Ratify this treaty and error is ratified, 
and communism once again advantaged. 
Ratify this treaty and we will pay a price 
in history—and in blood. 

Such a consular treaty is to promote 
the civilized commerce and traffic be- 
tween nations. Let us pray for the day 
when such a time will call for such a 
treaty. But that sort of time must pro- 
ceed the treaty. And this is not the 
time. 


THE RIOTS IN LOS ANGELES 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
recent riots in Los Angeles have given 
every American cause to wonder about 
the good and evil forces which are afoot 
in this country and indeed in the world. 

My friend, Mr. Clyde Reed, Jr., editor 
and publisher of the Parsons (Kans.) 
Sun, has dealt with many of the ques- 
tions that arise from the smoke and 
ruins of Los Angeles. 

In his editorial of Tuesday, August 17, 
1965, entitled “Seaching Our Souls,” he 
has, I believe, displayed keen insight into 
the causes rather than the symptoms of 
the unrest which exists in America today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEARCHING OUR SOULS 

The inevitable post mortem has begun, and 
well it should. The Los Angeles riots will be 
examined for causes and many already have 
been advanced. 

The breakdown of Negro family life is cited 
widely as a major factor, together with a ris- 
ing birth rate in broken homes. Lack of 
parental authority has given rise to contempt 
for society in general when coupled with idle- 
ness, hot weather, frightful living conditions, 
and pent-up racial frustrations. 

Those are by now orthodox assumptions, 
available for any diagnosis of violence in our 
troubled cities. They are valid as far as they 
go. Do they go far enough? 

Riotous behavior and defiance of the law 
are not confined to the slums (and even the 
Los Angeles riot area, by accurate description, 
hardly fits the regular slum pattern) and to 
deprived families. Nor to the Negro race. 

White college students have rioted on the 
beaches and at lake resorts. Those students 
are not products of the slums. They come 
from middle and upper class homes; they are 
economically privileged by any measuring 
stick. 

The seashore and resort riots differed from 
that of Los Angeles only in degree and the 
absence of racial overtones. They involved 
mass disorder and contained an equal dis- 

for the law, Troops had to be called 
to quell them, too, you will recall. 

Don't the common elements suggest a 
common cause? We believe they do. 

It can be described as an alarming and still 
growing lack of respect for law and order, 
bred by varied developments. We hardly 
consider it illiberal to propose them as the 
starting place for the search for what has 
gone wrong. 

You can begin with the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In its commendable zeal for the 
rights of the individual, it has gone so far 
as to jeopardize the rights of society as a 
whole and to infer that the latter must be 
subjugated to the former at nearly any cost. 

In doing so, the court has unwittingly 
downgraded the policeman who, for better or 
worse, is our leading symbol of the law and 
its principal contact with the greatest num- 
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ber of people, young and old. He has been 
turned into a target of bitterness and hate, 
an enemy instead of a protector, and we in- 
tend no defense of the Bull Connors and the 
Jim Clarks. 

Many of our leading clergymen, white and 
black, have taken it upon themselves to 
choose the laws they will obey and those 
they will violate. They have exceeded all 
discretion in their fools’ game. Their ex- 
amples have been widely copied if for noth- 
ing else than as an excuse for breaking the 
law. 

The misguided among our affluent citizens 
suggest by their actions they are above or be- 
yond the law. Only Monday it was revealed 
that the Federal Government has issued 250 

—or, more explicitly, gambling— 
stamps in Kansas. 

Most of these stamps have gone to private 
clubs where a quaint but completely fal- 
lacious notion prevails; namely, that mem- 
bership somehow exempts its holders from 
laws applicable to others. 

Or take the minority of professors who 
abuse the legitimate role of dissent and push 
tactics upon impressionable minds which de- 
stroy respect for law and produce violations 
on a wide scale. Obscenity on the campus 
is defended in the name of free speech. 

Who stands up for law and order? Only 
a few. The pressures are running strongly 
against law and the system founded upon it. 
We seek to rationalize and explain in all 
manner of psychological and sociological 
terms which, when pursued to their ends, re- 
sult only in more of the same if not worse. 

Murder, arson, and looting must be dealt 
with severely in Los Angeles. Violence, as 
all are correctly saying, has no place in 
America. 

It should be noted that more than 300,000 
other Negroes in Los Angeles refrained from 
mob action and many of them also fall into 
the deprived category, hinting again that 
economic and social status alone cannot ex- 
plain violent behavior. 

The white college students who storm the 
beaches as mixed-up kids, which they are, 
see scorn for law all about them and hear 
disobedience extolled in the classroom and 
on the campus, not to mention the pulpit. 
How can they be expected, in this context, to 
develop respect for the law? 

It is too much to say that anarchy threat- 
ens the Nation. The stress and strain are 
there, however, and must be recognized and 
treated accordingly. 

When a citizen cannot enter the Depart- 
ment of State’s main building in Was 
in broad daylight without identification or 
reference because of recent sexual molesta- 
tions there; when our big city streets, day 
and night, are turned into jungles; when 
firemen are shot as they seek only to put 
out fires that threaten life and property; 
when all of these facts and others are at 
hand, the time has arrived for soul searching 
on a national scale. 

We had best make certain we come up 
with the right answers. We can be certain, 
from the record to date, we haven't found 
them yet. 


PROPERTY TAX REFORMS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, two 
well-written and penetrating articles 
have come to my attention in the last 
few weeks. Both appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal and both discuss State 
and local taxes. 

The first analysis, by Joseph Mathew- 
son, probes the dimensions of the con- 
tinuing debate over property taxes. It 
demonstrates that more State and local 
governments must institute far-reaching 
reforms if taxes are to continue to yield 
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increased revenue without being oppres- 
sive. As the author points out: 


Given such improvements, the property tax 
could yield much greater revenue without 
becoming unduly burdensome. * * * Accord- 
ing to the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, if all States taxed 
at the average effective rate in New England, 
property tax yields would be increased about 
50 percent. 


Many States, however, view property 
tax levels as already reaching a danger- 
ously high level and have moved to re- 
duce State reliance on them. 

The second article highlights an un- 
expected byproduct of the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s successful effort to keep 
our economy moving. In State after 
State, the continued prosperity has pro- 
duced budgetary surpluses. Some 
States, however, have used this as an 
excuse for further delaying the much- 
needed overhauling of their tax struc- 
tures. 

I strongly recommend to my colleagues 
these two well-documented reports and 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 17, 1965] 


SURPRISE SURPLUSES: STATE TAX COLLECTIONS 
Soak ÅBOVE ESTIMATES, EASING FISCAL 
SQUEEZE—SHARP REVENUE RISE, CREDITED 
TO BUSINESS Boom, HELPS SOME Avom Tax 
INCREASES—BUT CRISIS WARNINGS REMAIN 


That traditional fiscal weakling, the State 
treasury, is looking surprisingly robust these 
days—thanks in no small measure to the 
curative effects of a 4-year business boom. 

So high have State tax collections been 
running this year that State after State re- 
ports it is in the best fiscal shape in a long 
time. Indeed, the projected deficits are 
being converted into unaccustomed surpluses 
so rapidly as to make persistent past warn- 
ings of impending State fiscal crises seem at 
best considerably exaggerated—and in some 
cases, perhaps, like a case of crying wolf. 

The warnings haven't faded away entirely. 
Most States regard their current prosperity 
as a momentary thing, and expect rising 
costs and citizen demands for more and more 
services to land them back in the financial 
soup again before long—or at least to make 
future tax boosts inevitable. But that 
doesn't make their current budgetary turn- 
around any the less impressive. 


MICHIGAN'S COMEBACK 


Michigan is a striking example. From the 
edge of fiscal collapse only a few years ago, 
the Wolverine State now finds itself with an 
accumulated surplus of more than $122 mil- 
lion. State officials attribute it almost en- 
tirely to a booming State economy, fueled by 
a record pace of auto production. 

In Pennsylvania much the same story is 
unfolding. Without even one new tax or tax 
increase, the Keystone State wound up its 
fiscal year June 30 with a record surplus of 
$105 million. The big surplus, built up de- 
spite a $91 million rise in State spending 
during the year, is credited to an economic 
pace which far exceeded the fondest hopes of 
Pennsylvania’s budgetary officials. 

The surge in tax payments, in some States, 
is helping to head off, or at least delay, tax 
increases that once seemed inevitable. In 
Connecticut, spending rose from $710 million 
in fiscal 1961-63 to $874 million in the 2- 
year fiscal period just ended, and is sched- 
uled to rise even more sharply to $990 mil- 
lion in the current biennium. Yet since 
1963 State legislators found it unnecessary 
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to raise any taxes except for two 1-cent-a- 
pack increases in the cigarette levy. 

“We certainly assumed 2 or 3 years ago 
the (other) tax increases were unavoidable,” 
says Leo V. Donohue, deputy commissioner 
of finance and control. “But the general 
growth of the State’s economy has been so 
swift that they have proved unnecessary.” 


AN UNFAMILIAR PROBLEM 


Such good fortune, however, is not without 
its problems—at least for State fiscal officers 
and legislators. Long accustomed to an un- 
ending and often unequal struggle to make 
ends meet, they are now being forced, how- 
ever temporarily, to grapple in many States 
with a problem for which few guideposts can 
be found in recent experience: What to do 
with the money that is now piling up? 

In some States, the solution comes easily. 
Florida, which finished the latest biennium 
with the highest gross surplus in a decade 
($44 million), figured the time was ripe to 
build up its retirement trust fund, so $6.5 
million was transferred there. State legis- 
lators also approved an “emergency” appro- 
priation of $1.5 million to help prop the sag- 
ging financial structure of its giant pavilion 
at the New York World's Fair. The rest, $36 
million, is being carried into the current 
year’s account. 

In industrial Illinois, where tax revenues 
are far exceeding original projections, State 
officials also are planning to carry a $100 mil- 
lion surplus into this biennium’s account. 
Gov. Otto Kerner in a proposed budget hasn't 
earmarked the surplus for any special project 
but has chosen to use it to help finance gen- 
eral spending in the next 2 years. 


TAX RELIEF IN WISCONSIN? 


In neighboring Wisconsin, however, tax- 
payers have some hope of benefiting directly 
from a treasury surplus built up in the past 
2 years. For the biennium ended June 30, 
the State wound up with $35.9 million in ex- 
cess funds. No plans have been announced 
officially on how the surplus will be spent, 
but there’s growing speculation that it may 
bring cancellation of an income tax increase 
which State legislators voted this spring. 

In working out Wisconsin’s budget for the 
current biennium ending in 1967, State au- 
thorities originally projected a deficit of more 
than $70 million. To raise the needed money, 
the legislature passed bills increasing income 
tax rates, boosting the cigarette level, and in- 
stituting a new franchise tax which mainly 
affected banks. But the high rate of tax col- 
lections may convince the lawmakers, when 
they meet again this fall, that the income tax 
increase, at least, isn’t needed; though the 
higher rates were made retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, they could be rescinded easily. 

Most often, though, State officials are giv- 
ing almost no thought to a tax cut. They 
contend the money is needed by the State— 
somewhere. Just where is another question 
which has touched off controversies in several 
States. 

In Texas, a $108 million surplus—the larg- 
est in nearly 20 years—led to a major 
political battle last spring. Many legislators 
wanted to appropriate the excess funds for 
pet pork-barrel programs, or to raise welfare 
payments, but Gov. John Connally strongly 
fought such moves. He feared such spend- 
ing would boost State costs on a permanent 
basis—and he was horrified at the thought 
of having to come to the legislature 2 years 
from now and ask for a major tax increase 
because the State’s surplus had been con- 
sumed. 

Governor Connally instead urged law- 
makers to spend the money on projects of a 
one-shot nature, such as capital improve- 
ments for schools. The battle raged for sev- 
eral weeks and finally was settled only by 
compromise. Some $20 million was ear- 
marked for programs of a permanent nature 
and the rest went into capital expenditures. 
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Some statehouse executives are still criti- 
cal of the compromise. “If something should 
go sour with our sources of revenue, we could 
be faced with a politically explosive situation 
when the time for the next budget rolls 
around,” says the Governor's budget direc- 
tor, William Cobb. 

A similar struggle ended in Ohio last week 
only after a threat of a bitter Governor-vs.- 
legislature showdown. Ohio emerged from 
its biennium June 30 with a $17.4 million 
surplus, well above the original estimate of 
$3.6 million. So the legislature boosted ap- 
propriations for public education in the new 
biennium $9 million above Republican Gov. 
James A. Rhodes’ budget recommendation 
and drew an immediate threat of a veto. 
The Governor insisted such an increase in 
school spending would force a tax boost; he 
pointed out that his budget had already 
provided for a $100 million boost in State 
education outlays over the next 2 years, and 
said this figure took the bigger-than-ex- 
pected treasury surplus into account. 


CUTS BALANCE INCREASES 


Though many politicians doubted the 
Governor actually would veto an education 
bill, the battle ended last week in a compro- 
mise: School spending in the current bien- 
nium will be raised $6 million above Gov- 
ernor Rhodes’ recommendation, but this will 
be balanced by cuts of $6 million in other 
State outlays. Among other things, the 
State’s emergency fund is being clipped $2.5 
million below the Governor's recommenda- 
tion. 

Interestingly, Governor Rhodes is relying 
heavily on continued economic expansion to 
sustain State spending, even at his budget 
figures, without a tax increase over the next 
2 years. His budget counts on continued 
booming business to lift collections a sharp 
14 percent during the current biennium 
under the State’s current tax structure. 

Ohio is hardly alone in this counting on 
a continuation of the business boom to help 
balance its budget. With an election this 
fall, New Jersey State legislators have passed 
a budget calling for increased spending but 
no tax boosts. In preparing the fiscal 1966 
budget, State officials estimated tax revenues 
would climb to $623 million from last year’s 
estimated $574 million: All but $11 million 
of the rise is expected to come from growth 
of the State’s economy; the rest would come 
from acceleration in collections of insurance 
taxes. 

LOW SPENDING 

New Jersey's tax structure, however, is still 
the focal point of the current Governor's 
race. While the State faces no financial 
crisis in the form of huge deficits, there’s a 
major debate over its lagging spending. The 
Garden State ranks last in the Nation in 
per-capita tax revenues but also ranks low in 
spending—it’s 49th in per-capita aid to edu- 
cation, 49th in per-capita highway spending 
and 48th in per-capita welfare spending. 

The low ranking could soon end. Both 
candidates for Governor, Democratic incum- 
bent Richard Hughes and GOP challenger 
Wayne Dumont, have lined up for higher 
taxes in the future. Governor Hughes is 
plugging for an income tax and Mr. Dumont 
is supporting a sales tax. New Jersey is one 
of the few States without a general income 
tax or a sales tax. 

In Michigan, too, new future taxes are 
considered necessary by both parties. De- 
spite the State’s huge current surplus, State 
authorities warn soaring costs, particularly 
for education, probably will bring a $37 mil- 
lion deficit in State operations in the current 
year. That deficit, they think will go much 
higher next year—enough so, quite likely, to 
wipe out the $122 million surplus by the end 
of 1967. 

But the size of the current surplus is 
hindering efforts to get taxes raised in time 
to head off trouble; neither the Republican 
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State administration, headed by Gov. George 
Romney, nor the Democratic-controlled legis- 
lature, is eager to take the political conse- 
quences of raising taxes while the State 
appears so prosperous. The Democrats last 
fall won control of the legislature for the 
first time in 30 years, and “if we pass an in- 
come tax while there’s a big surplus we may 
take another 30 years to get (back) control,” 
says one party leader. Michigan now has no 
income tax; its general fund is wholly de- 
pendent on revenues from a sales tax and a 
patchwork of nuisance taxes, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 9, 1965] 
PROPERTY Tax DesATE—PROTESTS MOUNT 
THAT SUCH Levies ARE INEQUITABLE, Too 
HIGH 
(By Joseph Mathewson) 


Cuicaco.—Are property taxes too high? 

Around the country protests by homeown- 
ers, farmers, and businessmen are giving new 
impetus to an old debate over whether the 
age-old property tax is still a fair and ade- 
quate means of raising public revenues. The 
discussion is more than academic now, for 
many States are easing the ever-upward 
pressure on these levies and turning more to 
other revenue sources. 

Property taxes cover mainly real estate, 
and also business inventories and machin- 
ery, livestock, and such personal goods as 
autos and furniture. They are levied pri- 
marily by local governments, but by some 
States, too, the money going mostly to public 
schools. Last year property taxes reaped a 
hefty $22 billion, and no one expects such 
productive levies to be swept away, but there 
are many who argue that they're not fully 
geared to an industrial society where much 
income and wealth aren't derived from 
property. 

“At the turn of the century,” says Gov. 
William H. Avery, of Kansas, “75 percent of 
Kansas income was from the land or im- 
provement in land. Now it's only 25 percent, 
yet our ad valorem (property) tax is contin- 
uing to carry approximately 75 percent of the 
load in education.” 

Critics point out that much modern 
property, such as securities and bank ac- 
counts, escapes property taxation and so the 
burden falls inequitably on tangible prop- 
erty. Also, according to economics professor, 
Reuben A. Zubrow, of the University of 
Colorado, “the property tax base does not 
grow with the growth in need for public 
income and development. We need a more 
flexible source.” 

In some places property taxes are believed 
to have reached their practical limit, or gone 
beyond. Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of Cali- 
fornia, feels real estate taxes are unneces- 
sarily excessive in most areas of California. 
Gov. Carl E. Sanders, of Georgia, declares, 
“The property tax rate has just about 
reached the saturation point. We're going to 
have to open up additional revenues for local 
government.” 


A BRAKE ON BUILDING 


In the business realm, the lack of new 
building in downtown Boston in recent years 
is generally attributed to unusually high 
property taxes. Gov. Calvin L. Rampton, of 
Utah, says the State’s tax on business prop- 
erty “is getting to the point where it’s dis- 
couraging new industry from locating in 
Utah.” He feels a business income tax is 
better because a new venture doesn't have to 
remit such a levy “until the business starts 
to pay.” Iowa's inventory tax, according to 
Gov. Harold E. Hughes, is “certainly unfair 
to businesses that need large inventories and 
can’t turn them fast,” such as lumber and 
hardware firms, “and it makes lars out of 
90 percent of them.” 

On the other hand, many tax experts con- 
tend property taxation is not excessive. 
They point out that property levies still pro- 
duce nearly half of local government reve- 
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nue and this amount can’t readily be raised 
from other sources. “You'd need a 20-per- 
cent sales tax to replace the property tax,” 
says John Shannon of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations in 
Washington, D.C. 

These experts concede the property tax has 
shortcomings, but they insist it can be im- 
proved and equitably increased to meet ris- 
ing revenue needs. 

The principal improvement sought is the 
assessment of all property at the same per- 
centage of true value. This could be almost 
any percentage; 75 percent is considered a 
good level, while many States now stipulate 
100 percent (but don’t enforce it). “If the 
law says 50 or 100 percent of market 
value, all property should be assessed that 
way,” says Lynn F. Anderson, assistant direc- 
tor of the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Texas. Though some property- 
tax changes, such as one proposed by Gov. 
Otto Kerner, of Illinois, would permit taxa- 
tion of homes at a lower rate than income- 
producing business property, Professor An- 
derson feels the business and residential 
rates should be equal. “You have to re- 
member,” he says, “that the owner of a home 
also has income and taxpaying capacity.” 

Defenders of the property tax also favor 
eliminating taxes on securities and other as- 
sets which are difficult to subject to assess- 
ment and they strongly urge putting assess- 
ment work in the hands of professionals 
rather than untrained elected officials or 
political appointees. 

Given such improvements, the property 
tax could yield much greater revenue with- 
out becoming unduly burdensome, the au- 
thorities contend. According to the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
in 1960 property tax rates in individual States 
ranged from about 0.5 percent to about 2.4 
percent of actual property value, and this 
wide variation indicates an “untapped prop- 
erty tax potential.” The Commission figured 
that “if all States taxed at the average ef- 
fective rate in New England, property tax 
yields would be increased about 50 percent.” 

Efforts to improve property tax adminis- 
tration are being made in many States, but 
progress is slow. One problem, asserts 
L. Laszlo Ecker-Racz, assistant director of 
the Advisory Commission, is that “local com- 
munities compete in property tax exemp- 
tions,” giving special relief to old people, 
farmers, or other groups and thus increasing 
the burden of other taxpayers. The only way 
to prevent this, he feels, “is for the State to 
see that property is fairly assessed.” How- 
ever, Mr. Ecker-Racz adds, State govern- 
ments receive little of their own revenue 
from property taxes (though State laws gen- 
erally govern property taxation by local gov- 
ernments) “and if the States have no revy- 
enue stake in the property tax, it’s hard to 
get them interested in policing.” 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

As the arguments go on, property taxes 
continue to rise, by about $1.5 billion a year, 
and political pressure against them also is 
mounting. This year several States took 
steps to curtail property levies and provide 
instead revenue from sales, income, or other 
taxes, usually collected by the State and 
passed on to local governments. 

The Utah Legislature increased corpora- 
tion and personal income taxes by $12 mil- 
lion partly to permit a reduction in the 
State-level property tax rate equivalent to 
$1.7 million in revenue. Ilinois and North 
Dakota lawmakers voted to drop personal 
property taxes, instead establishing an in- 
come tax in Illinois and increasing various 
taxes in North Dakota. These plans will be 
submitted to the voters in each State. The 
Idaho Legislature approved a sales tax which 
would require ending the State-level per- 
sonal and real property taxes; the plan has 
gone into effect but voters will make the 
final decisions next year. Similarly, an in- 
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come tax approved by the Nebraska Legis- 
lature would eliminate State-level property 
taxes, and petitions are now circulating to 
put this on the ballot next year. 

In Wisconsin, Kansas, Indiana, Wyoming, 
Iowa, and Idaho the legislatures reduced 
property taxes on livestock, household goods, 
business inventories and machinery, moneys 
and credit, and warehoused goods. Gov. 
Robert E. Smylie of Idaho says that as a 
result of new exemption for goods in transit 
through the State (a freeport law), “some 
cold-storage people—handling fruits and veg- 
etables—already have announced plans for 
expansion of their capacity.” 


STATE AID TO COMMUNITIES 


Furthermore, Georgia, Colorado, Idaho, 
and Oregon began new programs of State 
payments to local governments in hopes of 
alleviating the need for property tax in- 
creases. A similar program already existing 
in New York was doubled to a whopping 
$197.6 million in grants this year. Gov. 
John A. Volpe of Massachusetts has proposed 
a 3-percent sales tax which would be dis- 
tributed to local governments and, accord- 
ing to the Governor, “definitely” would pave 
the way for actual reductions in local prop- 
erty taxes. 

Looking ahead, more potshots will be fired 
at property taxes. Unsuccessful reduction 
proposals made this year by the Governors 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, California, and 
Texas will be revived in future legislative 
sessions. “I want to eliminate personal 
property taxes if we can,” says Gov. Warren 
P. Knowles of Wisconsin. Special property- 
tax studies are underway in Arizona and 
Iowa, and they're likely to produce recom- 
mendations for change. 

New revenue devices undoubtedly will as- 
sist these efforts. In one State-tax innova- 
tion, per capita annual credits of $6 in Indi- 
ana and $7 in Colorado have been introduced 
to help offset the State sales tax, thus blunt- 
ing the frequent charge that such levies 
bear too heavily on low-income families. 
Professor Zubrow of Colorado believes “this 
is a technique by which local governmental 
units can move into the sales tax field.” 

But as some cuts will be made, so also, at 
least for the foreseeable future, will total 
property taxes continue to rise. And the 
debate over “how high is up?” will go on— 
in the State capitol, in the university, and 
most certainly in the assessor's office. 


SHORTAGE OF EXPERIENCED LA- 
BOR IN THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
APPLE PICKING SEASON 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
apple growers of New Hampshire are in 
desperate straits. Unless the Secretary 
of Labor permits the bringing in of 
Canadians to supplement the domestic 
labor force to work during the apple 
picking season, which starts September 7, 
if not earlier, and runs for approxi- 
mately 6 weeks, a large portion of the 
State’s $5 million apple crop will be 
destroyed. 

Harvesting an apple crop is a hair- 
trigger operation. Every apple that is 
allowed to fall to the ground becomes 
instantly unfit for marketing and can 
be used only for cider. In these days of 
effective cold storage, the apple industry 
is a 10-month process. Apples that are 
bruised in the slightest degree as they 
are picked will come out of cold storage 
unfit for marketing. It is estimated 
that unless an adequate and efficient 
labor force is available at the start of 
the picking season, the loss will run 
$200,000 each day. 
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Apple growers, assisted by the Employ- 
ment Service Bureau of the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Employment Secu- 
rity, and by the Federal Labor Depart- 
ment, have done everything in their 
power to secure the last available domes- 
tic employee. They have advertised in 
the press, had spot announcements over 
the air, and placed signs in stores and 
public places. They have secured the 
part-time services of off-duty military 
personnel, as well as students from high 
schools and colleges. I doubt if they did 
resort to one expedient suggested by 
representatives of the Federal Labor De- 
partment that they seek workers from 
inmates of the State’s mental institu- 
tions. 

The apple growers face a diminishing 
number of unemployed. At this period 
in 1963, the unemployment percentage in 
New Hampshire was 3.3 percent; in 1964, 
3.1 percent; this year, 2.2 percent. Added 
to this is an increased apple crop. In 
1964, 1,200,000 bushels were harvested. 
This year it is anticipated that 1,500,000 
bushels are ready for harvesting. 

To harvest this crop, a thousand pick- 
ers must be working every moment of 
every day during the short, crucial pe- 
riod. The New Hampshire Department 
and the apple industry estimate that a 
work force of 1,650 will be required. This 
is because of the fact that most of the 
local labor is available on only a part- 
time basis. 

In 1964, 214 migrants—American— 
were employed, of which about 160 stayed 
on the job; 361 Canadians were used. 
These are peculiarly adapted to the 
work, like it, and are efficient at it; 450 
are needed this year if substantial loss 
is not to result. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that 
apple pickers in New Hampshire—local, 
migrant, and foreign—receive high 
wages, operating under a piece work sys- 
tem with a minimum wage specified by 
the Department. The State Employment 
Service Bureau reports that workers av- 
erage $1.85 an hour and $104.30 a week. 
Some workers earn as high as $35 a day. 
Imported workers are excellently housed 
and the work, though it requires physical 
fitness and agility, is clean and pleasant. 

August 24 is D-day for obtaining per- 
mission to import Canadian workers. 
They cannot be processed and brought 
in by September 7, unless the start is 
made on or about this date. It is to be 
noted that the Labor Department finally 
has permitted the importation of some 
4,000 braceros to aid in harvesting Cali- 
fornia’s tomato crop. It is contended 
that this was too little and too late and 
that a substantial portion of that crop 
will be lost. However, if the law as in- 
terpreted by the Secretary of Labor has 
permitted the bringing in of these for- 
eign workers in California, it certainly 
would permit the bringing in of Ca- 
nadians to harvest New Hampshire’s 
apple crop. 

Many days ago I contacted and urged 
Secretary Wirtz to permit this desper- 
ately needed aid to New Hampshire apple 
growers. To date, I have received no 
satisfactory answer from him. In jus- 
tice to him, I must hasten to add that we 
are all aware that he is immersed in the 
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task of trying to settle the maritime 
strike and that it is understandably diffi- 
cult for him to deal personally with all 
these problems. 

However, in justice to myself, I must 
also hasten to add that the Secretary 
found no difficulty in reaching me when 
the Labor Department appropriations 
were being marked up by the subcom- 
mittee of which I am a member and that 
his requirements received my sym- 
pathetic cooperation. Neither have I, 
nor so far as I know any other of New 

’s Senators and Representa- 
tives, been given reason to believe that 
Secretary Wirtz’ subordinates, charged 
with dealing with this problem, are im- 
pressed or deeply concerned with our 
New Hampshire situation. Indeed, the 
Administrator of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has been unaccountably 
absent from his office during the last 2 
days and has failed to return repeated 
telephone calls. 

I mention these facts because if we 
cannot get action from the Department 
of Labor by ordinary means, I hope I can 
get through to them by what I have to 
say now and shall have to say each en- 
suing day on the floor of the Senate. 
Obviously, I shall be able to learn the 
reason why Department officials—and I 
am not now referring to the Secretary— 
seem so indifferent to New Hampshire’s 
crying need when they next appear be- 
fore our subcommittee. 

The telegrams and letters I have re- 
ceived from New Hampshire apple 
growers would indicate to any fair- 
minded person, and I am sure would con- 
vince this Senate, that they are as I said 
in the beginning in desperate straits and 
are doing and have done all in their 
power to meet their emergency with all 
local labor available. 

At this point, I want to quote a tele- 
gram received from one of our largest 
and most reputable apple growers last 
night. It is typical of what I am hear- 
ing from them: 

We are getting desperate, I never figured 
that in this free country that we could not 
hire help to harvest our crop. We have put 
in ads in the papers, but the response is 
terrible. Calls come in from 12 to 14 year 
old children to pick. Iam appealing to you 
for help for Canadian pickers. 


I also desire to quote one of the many 
letters which I believe sets forth the 
situation exceptionally well and should 
challenge the attention of the Senate. I 
know it challenged mine. 

Dran SENATOR Corrom: We desperately 

need your help. The start of our apple har- 
vest is less than 2 months away. At this 
moment we have no idea as to how, who, or 
when we may get men to help harvest our 
crops. 
I won’t go into detail as to our individual 
needs because I am sure you are aware of the 
whole situation. It seems imperative to me 
that we be allowed to bring Canadians into 
the country to help with our harvest. With- 
out these men as a nucleus, our harvest will 
be utter chaos. 

I do not agree with the Secretary of Labor's 
view that Public Law 78 was intended to stop 
the importation of all foreign labor. 

I am a college graduate, served as a Navy 
pilot during World War II, received three 
D.F.C.’s, seven Air Medals, etc. I thought I 
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was fighting for a democracy. For 20 years 
my brother and I have been trying to build 
a business. I hate to see the rug pulled out 
from under us now. 

We employ the following: 

1, Fourteen women 9 months a year pack- 
ing apples. 

2. Nine full time men. 

3. Five high school or college boys during 
the summer. 

4. Fifty migrant Negro pickers. 

5. All local labor that we can find during 
harvest (including drunks, ex-conyicts, etc.). 

6. For the past few years we have also used 
50 Canadians to help with our harvest. 

Thank you for reading this letter. I hope 
that you can help us. 


I might also add that I have received 
many letters from local applepickers who 
are concerned for this industry which 
they know so well and which they serve 
so skillfully. 

The Governor of New Hampshire, my 
colleague Senator McIntyre, and myself, 
as well as both of the State’s Congress- 
men, are deeply concerned with this 
pressing problem. The Governor held a 
conference with the New Hampshire 
Fruit Growers Association, attended by 
representatives of all members of our 
congressional delegation, at Concord as 
far back as April 22. At that conference 
the applegrowers presented a well-docu- 
mented case, which enlisted the efforts of 
everyone of us, although it has appar- 
ently had little effect on the Department 
of Labor. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert at the close of my remarks an ex- 
cellent statement made at that time by 
Mr. Edward C. Leadbeater, of the New 
Hampshire Fruit Growers Association. 

Mr. President, I hope we shall receive 
favorable action by the. Department of 
Labor before it is too late. Until we do 
so, I feel it my duty to continue to in- 
form the Senate and the country of this 
grave injustice, even if it necessitates 
my taking the time of the Senate each 
day we are in session. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY EDWARD C. LEADBEATER, NEw 
HAMPSHIRE Fruir GROWERS ASSOCIATION, AT 
GOVERNOR KING’s CONFERENCE WITH THE 
New HAMPSHIRE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 
TION 
New Hampshire apple growers and some 

other farmers who harvest seasonal crops 

have been greatly disturbed by the attitudes 
and regulations of the Department of Labor 
since the expiration of Public Law No. 78 (the 
bracero act). We feel that we have paid 
good wages for pleasant work and have pro- 
vided good housing, all of which is confirmed 

in the Annual Farm Labor Report for 1964 

of the Department of Employment Security. 

It appears to us that we are going to be made 

to suffer for abuses that may have been 

heaped upon agricultural employees in other 
parts of the country. 


Our apple industry has been developed 
around the McIntosh variety because it has 
proved to be the variety most adaptable to 
our climatic and soil conditions. It is a 
variety generally eaten out of hand which 
means that the individual apple must be good 
quality and appearance in order to have con- 
sumer acceptance. Unfortunately the Mc- 
Intosh is a tender fruit; its quality and ap- 
pearance can be speedily downgraded and 
its value destroyed unless it is carefully and 
skillfully handled. Until recent years the 
optimum time for picking McIntosh was 
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compressed into a period of 10 days, but 
new storage techniques and the use of “stick- 
on” sprays have extended this time element. 
All growers have other varieties too, but 
substantially the bulk of the commercial 
crop should be picked within a period of 4 
weeks. 

Not every Tom, Dick, and Mary Jane 18 
qualified to be or to become an apple picker, 
but the person with the right attributes and 
attitudes can quickly become an earner of 
very good wages. A good apple picker must 
have many of the characteristics of a good 
athlete: he should have strength and stam- 
ina, good coordination, quickness of hand 
and eye, and a willingness to keep plugging. 
Unfortunately for us, anyone who has these 
qualifications is employable and locally, at 
least, he is employed in a full-time job from 
which we could not hope to wean him and 
enough others when we can offer no more 
than 4 or 5 weeks work. 

“Apple time” in New Hampshire is a 
beautiful time of the year; foliage is gorgeous 
and the crisp, cool air is wonderful to 
breathe. It js also a period of frosty morn- 
ings and rapidly cooling twilights and oc- 
casionally cold, drizzly days, but the picking 
must go on. Experience has proved that 
the migrant picker from the southern part 
of the country is not generally adaptable to 
these climatic conditions; and, too, the mi- 
grant who has the right attitudes to make 
him a good picker would in most cases have 
found employment elsewhere in the country 
where a longer harvest season and warmer 
temperatures would be more to his liking. 
Contrariwise, many of us have found that 
Canadian apple pickers are able to cope with 
the vagaries of our weather. Economically 
it will be a terrific blow to our industry if 
we are denied this type of harvest labor in 
the future. 

The Secretary of Labor has indicated there 
would be no shortage of harvest help “if 
decent working conditions are provided and 
if it is paid for on terms in line with those 
for other work that is equally hard and 
unpleasant.” Apple picking is not easy work 
but, on the other hand, the working condi- 
tions are certainly decent and, for those 
willing to work, it is pleasant work. As to 
pay, the opportunity for the qualified worker 
is certainly comparable to that available to 
the average day laborer in about any in- 
dustry. The Farm Labor Report for 1964 
states that “all apple pickers in New Hamp- 
shire averaged $1.85 per hour and $104.30 
per week.” 

We must commend the aims of Govern- 
ment to reduce unemployment and to alle- 
viate poverty, but why should agriculture be 
singled out to do this job? Is it not because 
there have been many jobs in farming which 
would be performed by the unskilled or the 
handicapped, and because over many years 
agriculture has given employment to these 
unfortunates? (Farmers have been able to 
employ this type of help as long as wages 
were in line with the amount and quality of 
the work performed; but the establishment 
of minimum hourly or daily wages can only 
result in increasing the unemployability of 
such persons.) 

We have little to fear from the establish- 
ment of minimum wages for the compe- 
tent worker, but we can't afford to pay 
transportation from some distant city or 
State, to furnish housing and then pay wages 
to someone who cannot or will not do our 
work. Under the proposed “voluntary re- 
cruitment” plan the incompetent would be 
replaced, but can he be replaced in time 
to pick the apples that should have been 
picked yesterday? If the Department of 
Labor can properly screen applicants from 
the rolls of the unemployed or poverty- 
stricken so as to assure us that they will be 
competent applepickers, we will be happy to 
employ them. Since the aim of the Depart- 
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ment of Labor is to improve the lot of the 
unemployed and impoverished, should not 
the Government at least pay for the trans- 
portation of these workers? The possible 
margins of profit for apple growers in this 
day when the price of our product has not 
advanced anywhere near as rapidly as have 
all of our costs, including labor, simply do 
not permit us to absorb all of the extra costs 
it is proposed to saddle upon us. 

It appears to me that the application of 
all of the criteria proposed by Secretary 
Wirtz can only result in business failure for 
many apple growers. A resultant shortage 
of apples might result in an increase of apple 
prices which would permit the few growers 
remaining in the business to meet the de- 
mands of labor. Is it the real objective of 
the Department of Labor to add the farmers 
themselves to the unemployment rolls? 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, it is 
my sad duty to lay before the Senate and 
the Nation a charge of irresponsibility 
against an agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

The Department of Labor, in an ill- 
advised effort to protect itself and to 
conceal serious difficulties which have 
arisen in connection with an otherwise 
commendable program, has taken the 
extreme step of refusing to even listen to 
the legitimate requests of the people and 
the authorized representatives of a State 
of the Union. 

Mr. President, I make these charges 
with reluctance. The record wili show 
that I have been a stanch supporter of 
the domestic policies of the present ad- 
ministration. But the facts compel me 
to stand here today. 

I have followed this specific problem in 
the Department of Labor for some 6 
months now, and have tried to be rea- 
sonable. My reasonableness has been 
met by unreasonableness. I have tried 
to be patient. My patience has been met 
by arbitrariness. I have tried to be 
realistic. My realism has been met by 
fantasy, by an “Alice in Wonderland” 
view of the situation, by a blindness to 
reality. 


The basis of this problem lies in the 
policies of the Department of Labor with 
respect to foreign agricultural laborers. 
As the Senate well knows, present De- 
partment policy in this field has as its 
goal the extension of agricultural em- 
ployment opportunities to Americans, 
and the marked preference for American 
laborers over foreign laborers. I support 
this policy. I voted to abolish the 
bracero program last year. I believe 
that Americans should have the first 
chance to work on American farms. 

However, when Americans cannot be 
found to work on a certain crop in a cer- 
tain area, when Americans are unwilling 
to work there, or when Americans in fact 
do not exist who will work there, then I 
believe that foreign laborers should be 
allowed to do the work. It is true that 
some claims that Americans are unavail- 
able or unwilling to harvest certain corps 
have in the past turned out to be only 
the spurious claims of growers who, for 
other reasons, have been unwilling to 
employ domestic workers. But it is 
equally true that, in the case of the New 
Hampshire apple crop, these claims are 
founded in certain fact. 
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It is not possible to find sufficient 
American workers, at a reasonable cost, 
to harvest this year’s apple crop. It is 
not possible to find them in New Hamp- 
shire, in New England, or in the North- 
east. It may be possible to find them in 
Hawaii, if the New Hampshire apple pro- 
ducers wish to pay the cost of air trans- 
portation from Honolulu to New Hamp- 
shire; it may be possible to find them 
among the U.S. military dependents in 
Iceland. But it is not possible to find 
them within a reasonable distance of the 
State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I would like to discuss 
some of the background of our specific 
problem. The apple industry is impor- 
tant to the State of New Hampshire. 
Last year, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, New Hampshire pro- 
duced some 1,180,000 bushels of apples. 
This year, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture expects an even larger crop, some 
1,250,000 bushels. The industry is even 
more optimistic, and estimates that our 
State will have a crop of 1,400,000 
bushels. In any event, both the Federal 
Government and the apple industry 
agree that this year’s crop will be greater 
than last year’s, and thus a larger labor 
force will be needed. 

The labor force for New Hampshire’s 
apple harvest has traditionally been 
composed of a majority of American 
workers. New Hampshire’s apple pro- 
ducers, unlike some other employers of 
agricultural labor, have not relied for 
the bulk of their work force on foreign 
labor. But they have used Canadian 
labor in the past to fill the relatively 
few positions for which no Americans, 
either New Hampshire residents or mi- 
grant laborers, were available. 

Look at the statistics. According to 
the U.S. Department of Labor figures, 
the 1964 apple work force totaled 1,600 
workers. Of this number 1,250, or over 
three-fourths, were Americans. No one 
can accuse New Hampshire applegrowers 
of being unwilling to hire American 
workers. 

The figures provided by the State of 
New Hampshire Department of Employ- 
ment Security are even more meaning- 
ful than the figures which I have just 
quoted. According to that department’s 
survey, 361 jobs will have to be filled by 
Canadian workers. Two hundred and 
fourteen may be filled by American mi- 
grant workers, and the remainder will be 
filled by local workers. These facts do 
not raise the policy issues which the U.S. 
Department of Labor is supposed to be 
concerned with. These facts show only 
that the New Hampshire applegrowers 
have historically been more than willing 
to employ Americans if they are avail- 
able. 

It might be in order at this point to 
mention that apple pickers do not re- 
ceive substandard wages in New Hamp- 
shire. Estimates of the average wage for 
a New Hampshire apple picker range 
from $1.80 to $1.95 per hour. The issue 
of an adequate wage scale has never been 
raised by any opponent of New Hamp- 
shire’s efforts to obtain a few Canadian 
workers to harvest the apple crop, not 
even by the Department of Labor. 
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The Department of Labor claims that 
local workers can be found to harvest 
the crop. To my way of thinking, this 
is the most ridiculous statement which 
I have ever received from a Government 
agency. The unemployment statistics of 
New Hampshire tell a simple story— 
there is no excess labor force. The state- 
wide unemployment figure most recently 
available shows unemployment down to 
2.2 percent. This is even lower than last 
year’s figure of 2.7 percent, when some 
360 Canadian workers were needed. In 
view of the combination of increased 
crops and decreased unemployment, it 
is only reasonable to expect that more 
Canadian workers will be needed this 
year than last year. But the apple pro- 
ducers of my State are prepared to make 
superhuman efforts to obtain American 
workers. They are prepared to, and in 
fact already have, redoubled their efforts 
to obtain Americans. They have suc- 
ceeded to the point where they might not 
need more Canadians than they were 
able to obtain last year. But they feel, 
in good faith, that they will at least need 
as many as they were able to obtain last 
year. 

I stated that the statewide unemploy- 
ment in New Hampshire had reached a 
low of 2.2 percent. The State figures do 
not show the conditions in the areas 
immediately adjacent to the bulk of the 
apple orchards. The figures for these 
regions are as follows: 


Week ending Aug. 14 


[In percent] 

1965 1964 
e ea ee 2.2 2.9 
„ ee 1.9 2.9 
b 1.3 2.0 
K a ree owe 3.0 3.9 
OEE aE a a ee Se 1.5 2.4 
Oloron e a E 2.3 2.5 
a ee at aie x y a a 2.3 4.8 
P EE 1.8 2.5 
n a a E ee eee 1.7 2.2 


Mr. President, you cannot squeeze 
blood out of a rock. And you cannot 
squeeze more apple harvesters out of the 
State of New Hampshire. Our neigh- 
boring States are in similar positions. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Labor tells us that they will be able to 
find American workers to do the job. I 
wish them all the luck in the world. I 
hope they are successful. But I doubt 
that they will be. 

I have been told by the Department of 
Labor that new recruiting techniques 
will be successful. What are these tech- 
niques, which, so I was told, had not been 
tried in the past? One of them consists 
in approaching off-duty servicemen at 
nearby military installations to work on 
the crop. This sounds like a good idea, 
but when I mentioned it to some New 
Hampshire apple producers as an exam- 
ple of the new ways in which labor could 
be found, my optimism was sharply set 
back. 

“Why,” I was told, “that is a wonder- 
ful idea. We would like to use service- 
men. But the fact is that we have been 
using them for years. We are counting 
on using servicemen, but even then we 
will need more workers.” And so the 
great new plan of the Department of 
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Labor turns out to be an old, worn ex- 
pedient which our New Hampshire pro- 
ducers have been using for years. 

Then the Department of Labor told 
me that they were recruiting among the 
labor force at New Hampshire’s many 
vacation resorts, who will be out of work 
after Labor Day. I passed this informa- 
tion along to New Hampshire and was 
told that this form of recruitment had 
also been going on for years. The prob- 
lem is that most of the eligible workers 
are college students, and studies at out- 
of-State universities have a way of con- 
flicting with picking apples in New 
Hampshire. 

Now, Mr. President, I am certain that 
the Department of Labor could, if it 
wished to make the supreme sacrifice, 
find 350 more Americans to help bring 
in New Hampshire’s apple harvest. I 
am certain of this because I have done 
some research in the statistics of the 
budget. In the office of the Secretary of 
Labor himself there are 227 permanent 
employees, ranging from one Secretary 
of Labor down through two individuals 
classified as grade GS-2. I am certain 
that the remaining 123 applepickers 
could easily be found among the 2,301 
employees of the Manpower Administra- 
tion, or the 714 employees of the Labor- 
Management Services Administration, or 
the 75 employees of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, or even the 1,331 employees of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. If things 
became very difficult, perhaps some vol- 
unteers might be found among the 92 
permanent employees of the Bureau of 
International Labor Affairs, although 
perhaps their preoccupation with for- 
eign interests might make them ineligi- 
ble. 

I am equally certain that, by the ex- 
penditure of unwarranted amounts of 
the taxpayers’ money, the Department 
of Labor may be able to import American 
workers at great expense and over long 
distances in an ad hoc effort to supply 
pickers for this year’s crop. I have heard 
rumors to the effect that Manpower Ad- 
ministration funds might be used to sub- 
sidize such a venture. But this is a far 
cry from a realistic answer to the legiti- 
mate needs of the citizens in the apple 
business in my State. 

Now, Mr. President, it should be very 
clear that the New Hampshire situation 
is not the same as the California situa- 
tion. The New Hampshire problem is 
not the bracero problem. The facts 
show that historically, the overwhelming 
majority of New Hampshire applepick- 
ers have been American citizens, both 
local and migratory workers. The facts 
show that New Hampshire applepickers 
have been well paid. The facts show 
that New Hampshire applepickers have 
been well housed. And the facts show 
that the national labor policies estab- 
lished by the Congress have been ignored 
in this case. 

Mr. President, the situation grows 
more serious daily. If more labor is not 
found, and found soon, the State of New 
Hampshire will suffer an estimated daily 
loss of $200,000. This is a great deal of 
money in our small State. Our apple 
producers grow more and more upset 
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as they wait for some sign of assurance 
from the Department of Labor that their 
crops will not rot. If domestic workers 
cannot, in fact, be found, they want an 
indication that Canadian workers will 
be allowed in. 

During the past week, the apple pro- 
ducers of New Hampshire, with the co- 
operation of the State department of 
employment security, have been prepar- 
ing applications for Canadian laborers. 
They are aware that, at the present 
time, such applications cannot be ap- 
proved. They are aware that they have 
an obligation to continue to look for 
American workers. But they feel that, 
since time is of the essence, they should 
have the application forms ready. 

The New Hampshire commissioner of 
employment security was told Monday 
that he could not submit the applica- 
tions. He was told that the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor would refuse to ac- 
cept the applications; if submitted, the 
applications would be either mailed back 
to New Hampshire or else disposed of in 
a Federal wastebasket. Now this is un- 
reasonable. If American workers in fact 
cannot be found, there is no reason in 
the world why the Department of Labor 
cannot prepare itself to set in motion 
the administrative machinery to bring 
Canadian workers in. In fact, it would 
be very reasonable to make such prepa- 
rations. 

When I was informed of the Depart- 
ment's refusal to even accept the appli- 
cations I frankly did not believe it. I 
checked with the Department of Labor 
here in Washington and was told that 
not only was it so, but that it would con- 
tinue to be so. The Department of La- 
bor will not even receive applications for 
Canadian help, even when all the parties 
understand that the applications repre- 
sent only a standby measure to help pre- 
vent a catastrophe. 

The facts are clear. What is at stake 
in New Hampshire is not the future of a 
program to increase employment oppor- 
tunities for Americans. What is at stake 
is not the bracero program. The issue 
here is whether innocent New Hamp- 
shire farmers, acting in good faith, are 
going to be put out of business by an 
incorrect administrative decision. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
present Secretary of Labor has a deep 
personal, emotional commitment to his 
cause. I sympathize with him as he un- 
dergoes the burdens of his office. But I 
do not feel that any public official has the 
right to allow his emotions to interfere 
with his duty to administer the law in 
an impartial manner. The policy ques- 
tions which are involved here have been 
resolved by the Congress of the United 
States, and there is no reason to ignore 
this resolution through administrative 
action. I am hopeful that Department 
of Labor policy may change in the near 
future. 


NATIONAL DRUM CORPS WEEK 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleagues in the Senate in observ- 
ing National Drum Corps Week. August 
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15 through August 22 has been set aside 
to honor the more than 1 million par- 
ticipants who perform in this worth- 
while activity. 

The drum and bugle corps makes a 
significant contribution to community 
spirit and national pride by their music 
and precision marching. 

I extend my heartiest congratulations 
to the drum and bugle corps of America 
and wish them continued success. 


THE PEACEFUL ATOM AND THE 
INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
America’s foremost public servants and 
best-informed Senators is the Honorable 
ALBERT GORE of Tennessee. His con- 
tribution in the fields of finance and for- 
eign affairs has been a constant source 
of strength to our Nation and an in- 
spiration for our youth. 

In another field the efforts and wis- 
dom of Senator ALBERT Gore will prob- 
ably change the course of human con- 
duct and make life all the more interest- 
ing and better. Senator ALBERT GORE as 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has no superior. One of 
the finest tributes that can be paid to 
him is to say that he is helping the 
world to understand the flowers of 
atomic energy as well as its ashes. Sen- 
ator ALBERT GORE’s speech at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., on August 18, 1965, at the Confer- 
ence on “Nuclear Application” entitled 
“The Peaceful Atom and the Industrial 
South” is another example of the educa- 
tional work of this distinguished Amer- 
ican. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PEACEFUL ATOM AND THE INDUSTRIAL 

SOUTH 

Ladies and gentlemen; less than a quarter 
of a century ago a talented group of scien- 
tists under the direction of physicist Enrico 
Fermi demonstrated that the fissioning of 
uranium could be made continuous. 

A few years later came the bomb. And 
then peace—but a peace so precarious that it 
necessitated a Government monopoly on the 
atom and the continued devotion of our 
nuclear facilities to purposes of atomic 
armament. 

Finally, there came a relaxation—of a 
sort—of international tensions. This, to- 
gether with an unparalleled American nu- 
clear arsenal, permitted us to devote a greater 
proportion of our time, money, and efforts to 
fostering the benign uses of atomic energy. 

This combination of circumstances also 
permitted the atom to enter the marketplace. 
In 1954 Congress enacted a new atomic 
energy act which terminated the Govern- 
ment’s virtual monopoly on this revolution- 
ary new energy source and allowed private 
industry to enter the field. 

Now, little more than a decade after the 
passage of that act, and despite a somewhat 
halting start, the civilian atom has quick- 
ened its pace and lengthened its strides to 
the point where, in many areas, it is about 
to march onto the profit side of the financial 
ledger. More importantly, the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy have progressed to the stage 
where they are assuming a large role in 
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bringing a more healthful and abundant life 
to all Americans. 

I would like to describe for you this eve- 
ning some of the medical, agricultural, and 
industrial uses to which the atom is being 
put—and in the foreseeable future will be 
put—and to discuss with you the part these 
applications of atomic energy can play in 
the industrial development of the South. 

First, however, I wish to pay my respects 
to our hosts this evening—the Southern 
Interstate Nuclear Board, the Oak Ridge 
operations office of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and its contractors. Your invita- 
tion to speak to this distinguished gathering 
was a welcome one, and I thank you. 

It is no exaggeration to say that we stand 
on the threshold of a tremendous program 
for the commercial application of atomic 
energy. It was just 19 years ago this month 
that the Atomic Energy Commission made 
the Nation’s first shipment of a radioisotope 
to a private user for peaceful purposes (a 
shipment, I might add parenthetically, 
which was made from Oak Ridge); today 
in the United States, there are more than 
10,000 State and Federal licenses for radio- 
isotope use in a wide variety of fields. 

And we have just begun to discover the 
amazing versatility of these unstable iso- 
topes. 

The use of atomic energy for the produc- 
tion of radioisotopes is, of course, merely one 
of the varied adaptations of the atom—but 
it is one of the most important. Many of 
the medical uses being made of radioisotopes 
are well known to you, Iam sure. Some 30 
different radioisotopes are now being used 
by over 3,000 hospitals and medical groups 
in this country. Their uses range from thy- 
roid, metabolic, and organ-function studies 
to blood cell research, tissue transplant ex- 
periments, and cancer therapy. 

While radiation applications in the field 
of medicine have become a major factor in 
the elimination of disease, equally impor- 
tant is the progress in disease prevention. 
Through the destruction by radiation of 
many types of micro-organisms in food, 
clothing, and the physical environment it is 
hoped that the incidence of disease will be 
considerably reduced. 

The obvious interest of the South in devel- 
opments in food processing and preserva- 
tion is manifested by the fact that a Gov- 
ernment food research irradiator is now in 
operation in Gainesville, Fla., and a pilot 
plant irradiator for research into means of 

stored grain and other agricul- 
tural products from insect attack is now 
under construction at Savannah, Ga. 

Important work in this connection is being 
done by the University of Tennessee, which is 
engaged in comprehensive studies of the 
effects of radionuclides and radiation on 
domestic farm animals and radiation effects 
on plants, plant breeding, and soils. 

Perhaps the most spectacular gains in con- 
nection with food are being accomplished in 
the area of food preservation through ir- 
radiation. Extensive research has shown 
that the shelf life of a wide number of 
foods can be greatly extended by subjecting 
the food to radiation, It can be done safely, 
and at only slight increase in cost. 

Radiation, in its basic terms, consists of 
the sending of energy from a source to an 
absorber. Heat, too, is a form of radiation; 
to this extent, then, ordinary cooking is a 
form of radiation processing. 

However, radiation processing of food 
differs from cooking in that X-rays, gamma 
rays, or electrons are used to effect the 
changes normally brought about by the ap- 
Plication of heat. 

Drying, smoking, freezing, and other 
standard methods of food preservation are 
as old as civilization. The advantage of 
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radiation, as compared to canning, is that 
it permits the preservation of foods in a 
fresh state. 

What this will mean in the relatively near 
future to processing, storage, distribution, 
and marketing techniques for a great many 
food products should be readily apparent to 
you. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, on which I have been privi- 
leged to serve for a decade, has been keenly 
interested in the development of irradiated 
food products for more than a dozen years. 

As a result of the Army’s continued activi- 
ties in the field of food irradiation, the 
world’s first authorization of a radiation- 
sterilized food was achieved on February 15, 
1963, when the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion cleared irradiated bacon for public con- 
sumption. In the opinion of many knowl- 
edgeable observers this marked a milestone 
of the pathway to perfecting what may well 
turn out to be the most far-reaching quali- 
tative advance in food preservation since the 
invention of canning during the days of 
Napoleon. 

More recently, irradiated wheat and wheat 
products have obtained Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration sanction for public consump- 
tion. Irradiated potatoes, given low-dose 
irradiation to inhibit sprouting, have also 
been approved. In the next few years we 
confidently expect that we will have clear- 
ance on a broad spectrum of foods, includ- 
ing chicken, pork, ham, beef, shrimp, car- 
rots, peaches, strawberries, nectarines, 
oranges and other fruit. 

None of these irradiated food products is 
as yet available for general distribution; 
Army testing is continuing in order to de- 
termine broad consumer acceptance infor- 
mation. However, it will not be long before 
some of the realities of the irradiated food 
programs express themselves on your dinner 
table and mine. 

A number of these food products, you will 
have noted, are indigenous to our region, and 
I am happy to observe that many of the food 
producers in this area have been quick to 
recognize the implications which radiation 
food processing holds for products of imme- 
diate interest to them. 

The shrimp industry’s interest in the po- 
tential of radiation processing is especially 
noteworthy. A program on shrimp was 
started at Louisiana State University in 
early 1962, and results to date are quite 
favorable. Irradiated marine products are 
among the nearest to commercialization. 

Citrus growers in Florida have watched 
the excellent results achieved at the Uni- 
versity of Florida with radiation of oranges. 

Dramatic breakthroughs have been made 
in radiation-sterilized beef. Beef irradiated 
while frozen has gotten the highest scores in 
army acceptance tests. This is of utmost 
importance to the Army since more beef is 
bought by the Defense Department than all 
other meat items combined. 

One of the world’s largest poultry pro- 
ducers has indicated strong interest in 
utilizing this process. One basic reason for 
this attention is the limited shelf-life prob- 
lem that continues to plague the poultry 
industry. 

For commercialization of these new proc- 
esses, industry must be involved at the 
earliest possible time. It is gratifying to me, 
therefore, to see that a number of southern 
companies are in the vanguard of what un- 
questionably will be an exciting new com- 
mercial venture. 

There is one major obstacle that remains 
to be overcome before industry participation 
in radiation food processing really begins to 
accelerate. The obstacle is wide public ac- 
ceptance, and it arises from the many in- 
accurate and unpleasant ideas associated 
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with the word “radiation.” We believe, how- 
ever, that these impediments can be over- 
come by the dissemination of accurate pro- 
motional materials and a vigorous educa- 
tional program by various interested Govern- 
ment agencies and industry. 

In the area of industrial application, radia- 
tion and radioisotopes have found more im- 
mediate acceptance. Radioisotopes are al- 
ready widely employed in tracing and gag- 
ing materials for thickness, density, dura- 
bility, and so forth, and they are now being 
exploited for sterilization purposes. 

There is a variety of interest within our 
own region in the development of industrial 
applications involving nuclear materials. 
Coal-rich Kentucky, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia have much at stake in the potential 
use of nuclear energy’s high temperatures 
and radiation for the gasification and 
liquefaction of coal, as well as for the ex- 
traction of raw chemicals. 

So too, the petroleum industry stands to 
benefit from the improvements in oil re- 
fining operations being made through the 
use of these materials. 

One of the most striking applications of 
radiation—the manufacture of radiation- 
processed wood-plastic combinations—is 
being developed in the South and holds 
great promise for large parts of the region. 
The new process, developed by West Vir- 
ginia University under contract with the 
AEC, involves impregnating wood with a 
liquid plastic and then treating it with ioniz- 
ing radiation. The resulting wood product 
has many of the desirable characteristics of 
natural wood plus the strength and mois- 
ture resistance of plastic. By varying the 
plastic and species of wood, many different 
properties can be obtained. 

Many southern wood-product manufac- 
turers, alert to what this process can mean 
to their industry, have taken an active in- 
terest in the program. 

Our region is somewhat behind some 
others in development of the foremost use 
of atomic energy—namely, the generation of 
electrical power. The main reasons, of 
course, are well known to you: For one thing, 
there is in most of the region an abundance 
of power, thanks in a large part to TVA; for 
another, parts of the region are blessed with 
plentiful supplies of coal, which can be de- 
livered to neighboring areas at relatively 
low costs. 

Nevertheless, some of the States of the 
South have no fossil fuels and are rather far 
removed from the major coal-producing 
areas. I am thinking particularly of Florida 
and the southern coastal States. 

Advances in the desalting of water will 
inevitably attract southern firms in water- 
poor areas into the nuclear business, because 
it is believed that atomic energy will be the 
most economical method for producing the 
large quantities of heat necessary in the 
desalination process. Plants used for this 
purpose, moreover, can also be used for the 
production of electrical power. 

Experience obtained with desalting units 
such as the experimental plant at Freeport, 
Tex., which has been scooping up seawater 
and turning out a million gallons of fresh 
water a day for the last 4 years, has resulted 
in improved techniques and steadily dimin- 
ishing costs. 

Purther gains can be expected in the near 
future as a result of legislation passed by 
Congress a fortnight ago, legislation designed 
to expand and accelerate the saline water 
conversion program. The enactment pro- 
vided authority and funds for an enlarged 
research and development effort, an impor- 
tant part of which, I might add, is being 
conducted at the Oak Ridge National Labo- 
ratory. 
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Inextricably linked with the industrial de- 
velopment of the South is educational op- 
portunity, and I am happy to be able to say 
that, insofar as training in the nuclear art 
is concerned, southern universities have few, 
if any, peers. The Southern States, through 
their colleges and universities, have made 
important contributions to nuclear educa- 
tion, training, and research. 

Here in Oak Ridge, some 40 southern uni- 
versities and colleges have combined to form 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
The concentration of sophisticated machin- 
ery and human talent found here is a vital 
regional resource, offering tremendous op- 
portunities for intellectual “spin-off” to its 
neighbors. 

Illustrative of the South's eagerness to 
exploit atomic energy as a tool for improv- 
ing its economy was the formation of the 
Southern Interstate Nuclear Compact. 

It was my privilege to act as principal 
sponsor in the Senate of the legislation in 
1962 which approved the formation of this 
compact and authorized Federal agencies to 
award contracts to the Southern Nuclear In- 
terstate Board, agent for the compact. 

The inspiration for this compact was the 
recognition by the signatory States that nu- 
clear energy can contribute substantially to 
the industrialization of the South and to the 
development of a balanced economy for the 
region. To this end the party States created 
the Southern Interstate Nuclear Board, 
whose purpose, simply put, is to stimulate 
the utilization of atomic energy within the 
region. Your attendance at this conference 
is living testimony to the board’s dedication 
to its task. 

The board has been most effective in carry- 
ing out its function of channeling nuclear 
information to its member States and alert - 
ing them, as well as their citizens, to poten- 
tial local applications of nuclear energy. 

All of our efforts, however, will not come 
to full fruition until the southern business 
community translates opportunity into 
achievement. The dynamics of free enter- 
prise must pick up the tools where Govern- 
ment and promotional agencies leave off. 
Happily, as I have indicated tonight, there 
are clear signs that these opportunities are 
not being lost upon the South. 

On my part, I have enlisted in this excit- 
ing venture and I shall continue to do what- 
ever is necessary and appropriate in the 
Halls of Congress to promote the well-being 
of all our people. 


THE APPOINTMENT TO THE SU- 
PREME COURT OF ABE FORTAS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, when Mr. Justice Goldberg re- 
signed from the Court recently to respond 
to President Johnson’s call to the United 
Nations, the President was presented with 
his first opportunity to make an appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court. His choice 
of Abe Fortas was widely accepted as a 
wise one. A recent article and editorial 
in the New York Law Journal reflect this 
wide respect for Mr. Justice Fortas. 
These pieces deserve further circulation 
and I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that they be included in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ABE FORTAS, THE NEWLY APPOINTED JUSTICE, 
FREQUENT PLEADER BEFORE COURT IN PAST 
Abe Fortas, senior partner of the Washing- 

ton law firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter, is 


about as well known in advance to his pro- 
spective brethren of the U.S. Supreme Court 
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as any lawyer the President could have named 
to that eminence. 

For nearly 20 years Mr. Fortas has been 
actively engaged before the Court. Both as 
the representative of his own clients and 
by appointment of the Court he has appeared 
again and again as an advocate. 

Following President Johnson's announce- 
ment Wednesday of his appointment to suc- 
ceed Justice Goldberg, the American Bar 
Association office in Chicago gave him the 
endorsement of “highly acceptable from the 
viewpoint of professional qualifications.” 

Mr. Fortas in 1933, at the age of 23 and just 
following his graduation from the Yale Law 
School, came to Washington as one of the 
bright young lawyers drawn in by the begin- 
ning New Deal. His first assignment was 
to the Legal Division of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. When the present 
Justice William O. Douglas was Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, he 
brought over Mr. Fortas to his legal staff. 
Numerous official assignments followed. 

Notable in recent years was Mr. Fortas’ 
part in the famous Gideon case in which the 
Supreme Court gave new emphasis to the 
provision of adequate counsel for all defend- 
ants whatsoever. 

Mr. Fortas was appointed to the case. In 
the popular volume, Gideon's Trumpet,” 
based on this landmark case, the author, 
Anthony Lewis, remarks that, “When Abe 
Fortas started to work on the Gideon case, 
he recognized that the current of legal his- 
tory was moving with him.” Nevertheless, 
he continued, “the Court had chosen some- 
one of more than ordinary experience and 
ability to represent Gideon, and the honor 
carried with it a special responsibility.” 

From Mr. Fortas’ address to the Supreme 
Court in this case, the author quotes this 
passage of special professional interest: 

“I believe this case dramatically illustrates 
that you cannot have a fair trial without 
counsel * * *. I think there is a tendency 
to forget what happens to those poor, mis- 
erable, indigent people—in these strange and 
awesome circumstances * * *. I was reminded 
the other night as I was pondering this case 
of Clarence Darrow when he was prosecuted 
for trying to fix a jury. The first thing he 
realized was that he needed a lawyer—he, one 
of the country’s great criminal lawyers.” 

During the McCarthy period of Communist 
witch-hunting, Mr. Fortas was conspicuous 
and bold in defending the accused. In one 
of the earliest cases, the Friedman case of 
1946, the Supreme Court turned down a plea 
for a writ of certiorari. Mr. Fortas’ law part- 
ner Thurman Arnold, speaking of this case 
in his current memoirs, “Fair Fights and 
Foul,” comments that, “Had the Supreme 
Court agreed with us, the power that Mc- 
Carthy achieved later would have been im- 
possible, or at least impeded * * *. And Abe's 
prediction of the disastrous results that 
might follow the court’s refusal to protect 
an individual under these circumstances from 
penalties imposed after trials that had no 
semblance of due process of law proved all 
too true.“ 


JUSTICE FORTAS 


When the U.S. Supreme Court decided in 
1961 that the time had come to reconsider 
and possibly reverse its own 20-year-old 
ruling in Betts v. Brady, it reached out for 
counsel best equipped to present a constitu- 
tional question of increasing import to the 
Court. It chose, from the Washington Bar, 
Abe Fortas, to act without fee for Clarence 
Gideon. His ent was to prove with- 


out doubt that the right to counsel in crimi- 
nal cases in State courts was a right guaran- 
teed under the 14th amendment even 
though Betts v. Brady had denied it. 

Quite obviously, when the Court decided 
to hear Gideon v. Wainwright, it was because 
it wanted to be convinced that Betts v. Brady 
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had been unduly limiting and was by now 


archaic. Equally obviously, it wanted a fine 
lawyer who could give the Court the consti- 
tutional arguments vital to success, strong 
enough to convince that Court that it had 
been wrong 20 years before. So when it 
picked Abe Fortas, it was already expressing 
the view of the Supreme Court itself on the 
man who is now to be its newest member. 

Mr. Fortas is President Johnson’s first ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Supreme Court, to 
succeed Arthur Goldberg. It had been ob- 
vious for years, long before Lyndon B. John- 
son became Vice President or President, that 
he had faith and confidence in the active 
and activist member of the Washington Bar, 
The Supreme Court made its confidence ob- 
vious in the Gideon case. The public and 
the membership of the bar in particular 
unquestionably share that confidence, and 
have every right to do so. 

Politically and governmentally, the nomi- 
nation was a “natural.” Abe Fortas and 
Lyndon Johnson together had spanned the 
years from the New Deal into the Great 
Society; they were in what might be called 
the second wave of reformers who came to 
Washington, those who held and expanded 
the beachheads of progress made in the first 
flush of the first term of F.D.R. Fortas’ first 
post of importance came in 1942, when, at 
the age of 32, he was Under Secretary of the 
Interior under Harold L. Ickes. 

When he resigned in 1946 to enter private 
practice it was in association with Thurman 
Arnold and Paul Porter, two other New 
Dealers who were quick, able and knew their 
way around. And in that firm, Fortas rap- 
idly established himself as one of the out- 
standing appeals lawyers in the Nation. He 
worked in antitrust litigation and for big 
corporations as well as small. He won in the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia the Durham case with its new view of 
criminal insanity. 

From the point of view of future rulings 
by the U.S. Supreme Court on matters of 
governmental powers and obligations, there 
is no reason to believe that Abe Fortas does 
not share the views of the man he is sched- 
uled to succeed, or that he will somehow 
change the balance of power in the Court. 

It is almost a cliche to note that no Presi- 
dent is ever sure how an appointment to the 
Supreme Court Bench will work out. Wood- 
row Wilson hardly anticipated the economic 
rulings of James Clark McReynolds, his own 
Attorney General, when McReynolds went 
on the Bench; certainly Dwight Eisenhower 
has manifested public surprise and disagree- 
ment with Earl Warren, whom he appointed 
Chief Justice. 

But in the case of Abe Fortas, the pattern 
is too clear and unwavering. It is the type 
of nomination the public and the bar had 
the right to expect from Lyndon Johnson. 
It is a fine one in these days of need for 
expansion and implementation of the high- 
est standards of justice by the top men in 
the field of bench and bar. 

The hearings which start in Washington 
today on the Fortas nomination will confirm 
to the Senate and the public the esteem in 
which the nominee is held by those best in 
position to know. 


BIG BROTHER—INVASION OF PRI- 
VACY 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
today’s Big Brother item is in the form 
of a letter from the Winter Park Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Florida, proposing cer- 
tain legislative changes to deal with 
snooping problems. The letter is excel- 
lent. As it is also short, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WINTER Pank CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Winter Park, Fla., July 26, 1965 

The Honorable Epwarp V. LONG, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: After a study of a Senate 
and two House bills with regard to the in- 
vasion of privacy, our congressional action 
committee urged that you consider the fol- 
lowing: 

We strongly feel that these proposals would 
serve the dual purpose of protecting the cit- 
izens’ right to privacy and provide working 
tools (with adequate safeguards against their 
abuse) to the Federal law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

1. Declare the use of all electronic and/ 
or concealed “snooping” devices by private 
and corporate persons to be a criminal of- 
fenses as well as proper grounds for civil 
suit. 

2. Declare that no person, corporation, of- 
ficial or Government agency may tamper in 
any way with first class mails for any rea- 
son. Subject to criminal and civil of- 
fense. 

3. Declare that the use of all electronic 
and/or concealed “snooping” devices and 

cover lists by Federal law enforcement 
agencies be a criminal and civil offense; ex- 
cept when used after obtaining proper court 
authorization under the “search and seiz- 
ure” provision of the U.S. Constitution, and 
used only for investigation of major Federal 
offenses such as narcotics smuggling, kid- 
nap, subversion or espionage. 

Thank you for considering our proposals. 
Please keep us informed of any action you 
take concerning this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP F. GABLER, 
Executive Director. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY CARLOS 
P. ROMULO AT THE WORLD CON- 
GRESS OF WORLD FEDERALISTS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 2 
months ago, a World Congress of World 
Federalists was held in San Francisco to 
celebrate the 20th anniversary of the 
signing of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. At that time, the Honorable Car- 
los P. Romulo, president of the University 
of the Philippines, former president of 
the Philippines, and a delegate at the 
signing of the charter, delivered an ex- 
cellent address to the assembled federal- 
ists from all over the world. 

It is an address filled with the hopes 
of the last 20 years and the courage to 
face the next 20 years. Mr. Romulo’s 
speech is one which I highly recommend 
to my colleagues for both the feeling with 
which it is written and for the excel- 
lent suggestions which he makes to im- 
prove the efficacy of the United Nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
Carlos Romulo’s address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UPDATING THE PRE-ATOMIC UNITED NATIONS 
(Address by the Honorable Carlos P. Romulo, 

President, University of the Philippines 

at the opening banquet of the World Con- 

gress of World Federalists, San Francisco, 

June 20, 1965) 

On this, the 20th anniversary of the United 
Nations Charter, I salute the World Congress 
of World Federalists. 
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You have ever supported the United Na- 
tions—-for that I respect you. And I respect 
you, too, for your efforts to strengthen and 
improve that last great hope for a peaceful 
world. 

It is timely that you meet here in San 
Francisco, the birthplace of the U.N., to cele- 
brate its Ist 20 years. It is important that 
you look ahead at the next 20 years of this 
great world organization. 

Yet, at this critical hour, our delight over 
the progress so far is dimmed by the need for 
serious examination of the U.N. and the re- 
sponsibilities it must be able to assume in 
the years ahead. 

Such is your exciting and important mis- 
sion at this World Congress. 

Let us begin with a look back: 

It was an exuberant and hopeful response 
we all had to the U.N. 20 years ago. Some 
think that enthusiasm has turned, in places, 
to cynicism. 

A Portuguese newspaper, in words as harsh 
as a newly carved tombstone, wrote recently: 

“The United Nations has begun its death 
throes * * *. The problem now is not how 
to save the paralytic. It is how to bury the 
deceased with decency.” 

But we are not here to bury the U.N. The 
U.N. is not ready to be buried. The peoples 
of the world are not ready to bury it. 

Some of the mourners left early—In- 
donesia, for instance. Ironically, Indonesia’s 
action in not even waiting for the corpse to 
die may strengthen the U.N., not destroy it. 
For the nations of the world must see that a 
structure so weak that it cannot prevent one 
nation from jeopardizing all nations, is a 
structure that needs strengthening. 

In the United Kingdom, the Economist, 
striving to explain a growing disenchantment 
with the U.N., writes: 

“The real crisis arises because after 20 
years the nations still have only a hazy idea 
of what it is really for; and, therefore, wheth- 
er they really need it * * * many are still 
unaware whether its existence makes any 
real difference.” 

To us, and to any man who uses his brain 
to think, it makes a life and death difference: 

Here in the United States I again hear the 
words “Get the United States out of the U.N. 
and the U.N. out of the United States.” 
These are not the Americans I know—these 
are a paltry few extremists. 

Yet it is true that when belief in the U.N.’s 
effectiveness declines, anti-U.N. sentiment in- 
creases, everywhere in the world. 

Yes, the United Nations is in trouble—for 
the United Nations is a world organization, 
and reflects the shape of that world. So let 
us be neither surprised nor disheartened. 
Let us, however, face reality. 

That reality is this: 

The General Assembly is paralyzed over 
peacekeeping finances. ess toward 
arms control and disarmament seems invisi- 
ble. The nuclear weapons club grows apace— 
some experts say there could be another 10 
members in the next 10 years. 

Despite the real and dramatic contribu- 
tions of the many specialized U.N. services, 
the U.N.’s assault on poverty, hunger, and 
disease is having trouble bridging the moat 
that separates the “have” from the “have 
not” nations. Sadly, the moat grows wider 
every day. 

But above all, the U.N. appears to be im- 
potent when the major powers quarrel. The 
formal veto stifies the Security Council. The 
silent veto—the refusal to pay dues, the fail- 
ure to comply—undermines the entire or- 
ganization. 

What, then, is left to the U.N.? 

The right to suggest, to recommend, to 
persuade. The right to deliberate. 

Our serious examination, then, indicates 
that the U.N. has fallen short of the goals 
we set so hopefully in the Preamble to the 
Charter: 

“Reaffirm faith in the fundamental human 
rights to promote social progress, * * * to 
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unite our strength and maintain interna- 
tional peace and security * * * to save suc- 
ceeding generations the scourge of war.” 

I remember those hopeful days. I had 
pride in my privilege to represent my coun- 
try when the United Nations Charter was 
written. The end of World War II was near. 
Hitler and Mussolini had been toppled from 
their seats of power. A devastated Europe 
had barely begun to restore itself. Even be- 
fore the bombs stopped falling, we resumed 
our search for peace. 

It was 314 years after Pearl Harbor. The 
tide of war in the South Pacific had been 
turned back by the bulwark of the undying 
spirit of freemen. 

We midwives who came to San Francisco 
to help in the U.N.’s birth were sent by a 
tired and weary world. Yet the thought of 
peace—real, lasting peace—gave us new 
strength. Our millions were dead; our mil- 
lions maimed and wounded; our fields torn 
by alien plows. But our hands were eager 
to ring down the curtain on man’s greatest 
tragedy. We saw in the U.N. that we were 
fashioning the final act of the drama. 

I had left the battlefront but a few weeks 
before. As a member of General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff, I had participated in the cam- 
paign to free my country. I knew war. I 
hated it. I wanted no more of it—not for 
me and mine, nor for the world and mine. 

To all of us, the drafting and signing of 
the United Nations Charter was the culmina- 
tion of our struggle. It was the hope and 
determination of all the nations of the world 
that World War I should be World War Last. 
In letters of blood we wrote our hope that 
weapons of war would never again be turned 
by man against man. Mankind, after thou- 
sands of years, would be guaranteed those 
fundamental human rights: justice, social 
progress, and a better life. 

Yes, my friends, that was a great event, 
the creation of the United Nations in 1945. 
I pay tribute to those who labored here to 
write its words; I pay tribute to their vision. 
I pay tribute to those who have tried, in 
these 20 years, to make those words live. 

Maybe the U.N. we created wasn't the best 
organization that mankind could create. 
Trygve Lie expressed it: we built “as strong 
an organization as all of them could agree 
upon, and as, in their judgment, could in 
practice be effective at this stage in the 
history of the world.” 

His words were prophetic. 

Today, history's stage is different. The 
drama is changed. There are scenes in it 
that we never wrote. 

No one had heard of Hiroshima. 

An atomic editor revised our script. Our 
golden words were transmuted into leaden 
skies of fear and destruction. 

We who met in San Francisco had not yet 
seen the mushrooms over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. We could not imagine the poison- 
ous toadstools of hydrogen bombs. We could 
not know then that our charter would not 
withstand those poisons. How could we 
know that the ink we had used, like the 
bodies of the man who had made our writing 
possible, would wither in the awful radia- 
tion? 

In mankind's desperation to end one war, 
we had begun the destruction of that charter 
which we thought would end all wars. 

And now, unless we truly end war, war 
will end us. 

There were many things we didn't know 
then: We thought the five great powers 
would keep the peace. We entrusted it to 
them, by making them permanent members 
of the Security Council—with the right to 
vote. 

We thought our unity would last. That, 
too, proved false. Now we have duality: two 
mighty nations around which a divided 
world is polarized. 

And now, new centers of power are emerg- 
ing. 
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No longer is there such a thing as a great 
power. Any nation, large or small, if it spends 
enough money and hires enough scientists 
to make the bomb, is a great power. 

And with great power goes great danger. 
One man’s mistake, one man’s wrong judg- 
ment, one moment of madness can plunge us 
all into the final war. 

Nor did that preatomic charter anticipate 
the collapse of Western colonialism. Little 
did we think there would be 60 new, inde- 
pendent nations in so short a time. Who 
could have dreamt that we would have 114 
members now, when only 51 signed the char- 
ter 20 years ago? 

We did not foresee that in 1965 the world 
would be clamoring for more freedom, more 
education, more of the better life. Nor could 
we picture the despair and disillusionment 
the failure of many of the world’s nations to 
achieve even a minimum of these goals would 
bring. 

Nor did we think that the little progress 
we would make would only add to our woes 
our exploding populations. Even too little 
must be divided among too many. 

The outlook for peace and freedom is grim. 
Desperate people turn to “isms”—commu- 
nism, or any other “ism” that seems to prom- 
ise a better life. 

Our fine, hopeful charter of 1945 seems in- 
adequate in hard, ugly 1965. 

Time is ruthless with living beings who 
cannot or will not adapt to change. It is 
equally cruel with institutions which freeze 
in the mold of the past. 

The dinosaur and the dodo bird are ex- 
tinct. The bow and arrow are a toy—the 
spear a museum piece. The jetplane will 
be replaced by atomic drive. Colonialism 
gives way to independence and self-deter- 
mination. The outmoded Charter of the 
U.N. must be replaced by a timelier consti- 
tution for mankind. 

Is not the lesson of history crystal clear? 
Unless we change it, will not the United 
Nations follow the League of Nations into 
extinction? We must give the U.N, modern 
power to deal with a modern world. 

If we do not, oblivion will come. Grad- 
ually, by erosion, or suddenly, in the heat of 
crisis. Each major decision made outside 
the U.N. by U.N. members could make the 
U.N. more puny and insignificant. We dare 
not let it go any further, for even now it 
drowns in the residue of mankind’s quarrels. 

In your Congress, you Federalists will be 
discussing the three major freedoms in the 
context of the next 20 years of the United 
Nations—freedom for diversity. These are 
great freedoms, and closely related. But 
mone can be achieved unless we achieve 
enforcible world law through a strengthened 
United Nations. 

We cannot wait for greater understanding 
and brotherhood to bring us these freedoms. 
We must begin now. 

I had the privilege of meeting for 4 days 
last week with a group of 14 distinguished 
colleagues from all over the world. This 
group was brought together in a “Conference 
in the United Nations of 1975.“ Let me 
quote what these friends of the United Na- 
tions said regarding changes within the 
United Nations: 


NECESSARY CHANGES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


The U.N. must be greatly strengthened to 
provide these essential requirements for 
peace: 

Complete and enforced disarmament of all 
nations, in carefully controlled stages. When 
the disarmament process is complete, each 
nation would retain only strictly limited and 
lightly armed police forces for internal order. 
Significant progress in disarmament will not 
be possible without parallel progress toward 
the provision of international security 
through the United Nations. 

A permanent U.N. peace force to maintain 
international peace and security; and an 
effective U.N. inspection system to supervise 
disarmament, 
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A General Assembly empowered to adopt 
binding rules and regulations in respect to 
the peacekeeping functions of the strength- 
ened U.N. and implementing the disarma- 
ment plan; and in the opinion of most but 
not all of the conferees, a revised voting sys- 
tem appropriate to the strengthened U.N., 
including abolition of the present veto power 
in the Security Council. 

A strengthened International Court of 
Justice empowered to interpret the U.N. 
Charter and decide all international legal 
disputes; a system of regional courts; and 
other tribunals and agencies to settle inter- 
national disputes which are not capable of 
decision upon legal principles. Membership 
in the U.N. should carry with it the ac- 
ceptance of the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court in all international disputes. 

A world development program. As a mat- 
ter of human survival, the world must use a 
substantially larger share of its resources to 
promote the economic and social advance- 
ment of the less developed nations. Expan- 
sion and better coordination of existing de- 
velopment programs are urgently needed. A 
major part of the savings from disarmament 
should be used for a large-scale development 
program administered by the U.N. 

A reliable and adequate revenue system for 
the strengthened U.N. 

Safeguards to prevent abuse of power by 
the strengthened U.N., and a clear reserva- 
tion to the member states and their peoples 
of all powers not granted to the U.N. under 
the revised charter. 

Eligibility of all nations for membership in 
the United Nations. Disarmament will not 
be possible unless all nations are subject to 
the enforcement system. 

These are the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of our conference on the U.N. of 1975. 
I subscribe to them, not only because I was 
a member of the conference, but also be- 
cause they express my long-held convictions. 
These, to me, are the minimum essentials 
for peace. 

The question, therefore, is not, “Shall we 
give the U.N. a decent burial?” Rather, it is: 
How shall we revise and strengthen the 
United Nations so that it can maintain inter- 
national peace and security? 

I said, in September 1954: 

We are compelled to admit that under the 
present charter, the United Nations is inca- 
pable of performing the service that it should 
for the peoples of the world in this atomic 
age, and it is the most important single ele- 
ment of that service to save humanity from 
the menace of atomic destruction. The 
question remains whether the good sense and 
good conscience of humanity will be as- 
serted effectively and in time to forestall a 
war of annihilation with atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons.” 

Nothing has happened since then to alter 
my conviction. The need that was present 
in 1954 has been intensified, yet the U.N. 
still has neither the power nor the structure 
to prevent war. 

It probably cannot survive another 10 
years unless it is strengthened. The needed 
major surgery can scarcely be delayed any 
longer. 

I shudder to contemplate the decade ahead 
should we fail to operate. We must graft on 
sufficient but limited powers to control 
armaments and prevent the use of force by 
nations. 

I have faith that humanity will not con- 
sent to its own annihilation. I have faith 
that it can create a world of law and order. 
I reject the blind despair that cries, “Man 
is doomed, man is helpless.” 

I again call upon the peoples and the gov- 
ernments of the world to face themselves. I 
call for action now, while there is still time. 

Because I believe that drastic changes 
must be made in the U.N. Charter, I call for 
an early charter review conference under 
article 109 of the charter. Such a conference 
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for submission to the member nations. But 
such a conference will not come about by 
itself; it must be made to happen. We must 
make it happen. 

We must have the will to equal the task, 
in spite of criticism, lethargy, or opposition 
to change. 

I call upon every individual, every free 
citizen of the world who shares my convic- 
tion, to impress this need on his govern- 
ment. Let us demand it, until our demands 
become irresistible. 

I call upon every national government 
which shares this view to press for a charter 
review conference—now—in diplomatic cir- 
cles, at the United Nations, at every meeting 
place where nation speaks to nation. 

We smaller nations of the world have a 
unique opportunity to lead this irresistible 
demand. We have in the past compelled 
greater powers to move. In the 1950’s we 
persuaded the reluctant giants to admit the 
new nations into the U.N. Only recently, we 
smaller nations in concert, led the way to 
the charter amendments which are now in 
process of ratification. 

If we can increase the members of its coun- 
cils, we can increase its powers and authority. 

None in the world needs a strengthened 
U.N. and world law more than the small na- 
tion. It is our protection. A weak U.N. 
leaves us in grave danger. 

Clearly, the smaller nations have the op- 
portunity and the duty to lead. I will exert 
my full influence to encourage the smaller 
nations, particularly those of Asia and Africa, 
to accept this challenge. We must create a 
powerful worldwide demand for a charter 
revision conference. 

While nations and individuals must do 
their part, organizations such as yours must 
continue the battle. You, and we, must not 
falter. 

Charter revision is not a utopia for the 
future. We cannot wait for the next gen- 
eration to achieve it—there may never be 
a next generation. The need is essential— 
the time is now. 

Do not tell me it is a great idea, but it 
cannot be done. I have heard all the rea- 
sons, and I am not impressed. It must be 
done. This is the only way I know for en- 
forcible world law to replace international 
anarchy. Without such law, there can be no 
peace, It must be done; it shall be done. 
We will do it. 

Certainly the task is difficult. But a world 
without it is impossible. 

I refuse to give up. I will not quit. I 
speak with optimism. I am optimistic for 
the world. I am optimistic for mankind. I 
speak for the great idea, because the great 
idea speaks for me. 

This is the time of the great idea. 

There is no higher calling for you and me 
than to dedicate our whole beings to this 
one great cause. 

Together, we will succeed. 


TRIBUTE TO LAWRENCE O'BRIEN, 
SPECIAL PRESIDENTIAL ASSIST- 
ANT FOR CONGRESSIONAL LIAI- 
SON 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, many 
a vexing problem has been solved in 
Washington by a simple telephone call 
to a gentleman at the White House by 
the name of Lawrence F. O’Brien, spe- 
cial assistant to the President in charge 
of congressional liaison. 

I do not profess to know how many 
of my colleagues saw their problems fade 
away after a little chat with Larry 
O’Brien, but I do know that they always 
found a willing ear, plenty of straight 
talk, and a quick response. 

Larry O’Brien’s record is too well 
known for me to review in this Chamber. 
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His primary task was to establish effec- 
tive liaison between the White House 
and the Congress. In the intervening 
years he has performed with masterful 
precision. 

Larry O’Brien rewrote the book on 
White House relations with the House 
and Senate and his achievements have 
benefited an entire people—the citizens 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Robert E. Thompson of the Los 
Angeles Times reviewed Larry O’Brien’s 
remarkable record in an article pub- 
lished August 15 in the Los Angeles 
Times. If there are no objections, I re- 
spectfully request that the article be re- 
printed in full in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tor KENNEDY, JOHNSON Am Don To STEP 
DowN—PRESIDENTIAL ASSISTANT LAWRENCE 
O'BRIEN May RUN For SENATE From Mas- 
SACHUSETTS 


(By Robert E. Thompson) 

WasHiIncton.—As Congress strides toward 
adjournment, the door appears to be clos- 
ing on the remarkable White House tenure 
of Lawrence F. O’Brien, last of John F. Ken- 
nedy’s pre-1960 associates to remain in Lyn- 
don B. Johnson's intimate service. 

After nearly 5 years, O’Brien is expected 
to step down this autumn as special Pres- 
idential assistant in charge of congressional 
Uaison. 

He may enter private business or, more 
likely, he may seek his own political for- 
tunes in Massachusetts, taking aim at the 
Senate seat now held by Senator LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massachusetts. 


LEAVES GOOD RECORD 


But whatever his future route, O’Brien 
will leave behind a record of unprecedented 
accomplishment in his maneuvers between 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government. 

Working first with Mr. Kennedy and then 
with Mr. Johnson, he has since 1961 been 
able to win congressional approval for almost 
every major legislative objective of the New 
Frontier and the Great Society. 

He also transformed the makeshift White 
House congressional relations operation of 
the past into a viable, permanent agency 
within the executive arm. 

The task has been a difficult one. 
pressures have been brutal. 

While Mr. Kennedy lived, O’Brien was con- 
fronted with Congresses in which numerical 
Democratic control was highly deceptive. He 
constantly faced the turmoil of winning legis- 
lative victories against a powerful coalition 
of southern Democrats and Republicans. 
Sometimes he lost. 

HOLDS TOUGH JOB 

With Mr. Johnson, he has been charged 
with conducting the congressional operations 
for a President who probably knows more 
about the inner workings of Congress than 
any other living man. 

But, in the past year, there has been a 
new and more personally vexing pressure on 
O’Brien. 

For his loyalty to Mr. Johnson has been 
interpreted by some of his close associates 
of the New Frontier as disloyalty to the 
memory of Mr. Kennedy. 

While he has worked arduously to achieve 
legislative goals which were handed down 
to Mr. Johnson from Mr. Kennedy, O’Brien 
has been the target of bitter innuendo from 
individuals who once were his closest 
friends. But he has withstood the ordeal in 
soldierly fashion. 


The 
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JOHNSON GRATEFUL 


No man was more dedicated to Mr. Ken- 
nedy or more bereaved by his assassination. 
Yet no man who was deeply involved in 
Mr. Kennedy’s public life has done more to 
assist the late President’s personally chosen 
successor. 

Mr, Johnson is cognizant of the torment 
heaped upon O’Brien by old friends and 
allies. He also is appreciative of the serv- 
ices performed for him by O’Brien. 

When he signed the medicare law in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., on July 30, the President pub- 
licly described O’Brien as “the White House's 
best legislator.” 

When he affixed his name to the Voting 
Rights Act 2 weeks ago, Mr. Johnson sum- 
moned O'Brien to his side and threw an arm 
about him to demonstrate his appreciation. 

These were not idle gestures. For Mr. 
Johnson knows, as do most Members of 
Congress, that O’Brien is the closest thing 
to a political genius that the Democratic 
Party has discovered since James A. Farley. 

He was the architect of the organization 
which helped Mr. Kennedy defeat Henry 
Cabot Lodge in the 1952 Massachusetts Sen- 
ate race, to win an amazing reelection victory 
in 1958, to capture the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1960 and to defeat 
Richard M. Nixon in the election of that 
year. 

The handbook of Democratic organization 
which O'Brien wrote a few years ago has 
become the campaign bible for both parties. 
Senator Barry Goldwater admitted to O’Brien 
last year that he borrowed heavily from the 
handbook in charting his successful cam- 
paign for the Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation. 

The fact that Goldwater could enjoy a 
friendly chat with O’Brien amid the heat of 
an acrid campaign was not unusual. For a 
while O’Brien has been shrewd and tough 
in combat, one of the marks of his White 
House service has been that he has made few 
enemies. 

A gregarious, articulate Irishman, O'Brien 
enjoys friendships on both sides of the aisle 
in Congress. It would be difficult, even after 
5 years, to find a single legislator who bears 
personal animosity toward the director of 
the White House liaison operation. 


HE OFTEN WINS 


Yet O’Brien has defeated some powerful 
men on some vital issues, beginning with 
his successful move in January 1961, to en- 

the House Rules Committee and thus 
dilute the authority of its conservative chair- 
man, Representative HOWARD SMITH, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia. 

Even those who disagree sharply with the 
ideology of the Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
trations agree that O’Brien has helped put 
together a monumental record of legislative 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Johnson, of course, has exerted tre- 
mendous personal persuasion on Congress, 
sparing no effort to win passage of his pro- 
gram. But he has counted heavily on 
O'Brien. 

During O’Brien’s years at the White House, 
Congress has established the Peace Corps 
and the Alliance for Progress. It also has 
approved such far-reaching measures as the 
nuclear test ban treaty, the $1.25 an hour 
minimum wage, the International Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, the $11 billion income tax cut, 
the $4 billion slash in excise taxes, the first 
Federal program of aid to education, Medi- 
care, the war on poverty, aid to Appalachia, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, and expansion of the 
housing, desalination, natural resources, 
health, and mass transportation programs. 

With this record behind him O'Brien is 
considering returning to his native State to 
seek the Democratic Senate nomination and 
then run against Senator SALTONSTALL. 

If he pursues this course, O’Brien could 
be in for the toughest battle he has faced. 
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THE U.S. MERCHANT MARINE AND 
EXPORT TRADE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Com- 
missioner George H. Hearn, of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission, was recently 
in my hometown of Everett, Wash., 
speaking before a meeting of the North- 
west Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

What Commissioner Hearn had to say 
concerning our merchant marine and 
our export trade situation is of interest 
to all Americans, particularly those of us 
who come from States that are involved 
in maritime trade. 

Commissioner Hearn has been a mem- 
ber of the Maritime Commission since 
July 23, 1964. He is an admiralty 
lawyer, a former city councilman in New 
York City, and a former counsel to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

I ask unanimous consent that Com- 
missioner Hearn’s remarks be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF COMMISSIONER GEORGE H. HEARN 
BEFORE THE 40TH CONVOCATION OF THE 
NORTHWEST RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
EVERETT, WASH., ON JULY 22, 1965 


Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to return to our 
great Northwest and an honor to address 
this 40th Convocation of the Northwest 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at the invita- 
tion of Senator Henry M. Jackson, here in 
his hometown of Everett. 

As some of you may know, this is my 
second visit to the Northwest since my ap- 
pointment to the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion a year ago. On my first visit, I was 
struck by the spirit of you here in the North- 
west to be able to get things done. And 
that spirit and ability I must say, is exempli- 
fied in the Nation's Capital by the fact that 
each of the Senators who represent the State 
of Washington serves as chairman of an im- 
portant committee: Senator MAGNUSON as 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, and 
Senator JACKSON as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. I 
Know that we are familiar with the truly 
effective work of both these dedicated Sen- 
ators in commercial and port projects. And 
you can all be proud of the record that Con- 
gressman FLOYD Meeps is quickly establish- 
ing as an adroit and able Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Federal Government's concern with 
the development of our rivers and harbors is 
a matter of public record. Huge sums of 
money have been spent in the development 
and maintenance of these great national as- 
sets, and it is significant I think, that in 
addition to the expenditures on these proj- 
ects by State and local governments as well 
as by the Federal Government, private capi- 
tal is also being invested in these and ancil- 
lary endeavors. And this is as it should be. 
For in the ever-increasing competition which 
America faces in having our products be- 
ing requested and demanded in the world 
marketplaces, highly efficient and modern 
ports are a necessity. And they are essential 
as well, as adjuncts to our American mer- 
chant marine if that fourth arm of our na- 
tional Defense Establishment is to function 
at its maximum efficiency. Just recently our 
international peacekeeping obligations in 
the Far East have required the breaking out 
of mothballs a portion of our reserve fleet 
of over 15 vessels. Last May, in Boston I 
observed that our unexcelled airlift capabili- 
ties might not be as economically feasible or 
as logistically desirable as merchant ships 
for meeting these farflung obligations, espe- 
cially a prolonged mission. These mothball 
vessels, I am sure, will make a substantial 
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contribution to our efforts. The point I wish 
to make, however, is that our reserve fleet is 
called upon from time to time, and the most 
modern and most efficient ports and termi- 
nals that we can reasonably afford must be 
available for expeditious loading of vessels 
working in furtherance of our moral com- 
mitments throughout the world. 

Further, from the standpoint of trade, up- 
to-date ports and terminals are mandatory 
if our gateways are to function effectively 
as clearinghouses in international com- 
merce. This Nation is a producing colossus; 
we have no equal. Our agricultural prod- 
ucts, or exploitation of our national re- 
sources, and our manufacture of finished and 
semifinished goods are the envy of the 
world, and our efforts have given us a high 
and costly standard of living. An unfortu- 
nate result of this excellence, however, is that 
our products delivered in foreign markets, 
by and large, are more expensive to the pur- 
chaser in these foreign markets than those 
goods of our competitors. This problem, of 
course, is occasioned in large measure by the 
fact that foreign producers have not kept 
pace with us and as a result their standards 
of living, and consequently their ability to 
pay our goods, has been inhibited. Neverthe- 
less, we have been suppliers to the world, but 
the foreign competition is catching up with 
great strides, and it is imperative, that if we 
are to maintain our preeminence, manufac- 
ture a superior product, make a better mouse- 
trap and deliver it to be competitive in the 
foreign marketplace, we must redouble our 
efforts. In effect, we must trade or fade, and 
we must use every device to insure that our 
goods are not priced out of the market, 
We cannot afford to lose any market. All 
of us must strive, therefore, to keep our goods 
competitive. Earlier this week, President 
Johnson succinctly noted “Expanding our 
overseas trade is a matter that this Nation 
must give the highest prioriy. It is very 
important to all of our economic well-being.” 
One area where much can be done, and an 
area, Iam happy to note, where great strides 
have already been accomplished, particularly 
here on the west coast, is port and terminal 
modernization and efficiency, Obviously, 
great ports and terminals need well-main- 
tained river and harbor projects. 

Much has been said, and done, these past 
few years about our balance-of-payments 
problem. The “Sell American” goal of the 
Trade Expansion Act is achieving results. 
Less than 1 year ago, I noted with pleasure 
that nine “E’s” for excellence had been 
awarded to Washington firms under the trade 
expansion program. That number has now 
been increased to a total of 10. I con- 
gratulate each of these recipients and urge 
others to follow their lead. 

A startling and sad statistic, I think, is 
the fact that less than 10 percent of American 
manufacturers export their products. The 
President himself has characterized this un- 
happy fact as “A great wasteland of un- 
filled economic opportunity that is open.” If 
we are to realize only a normal growth in 
world commerce we will have to improve this 
figure. If we are to realize that level of 
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economic well-being that the Great Society 
envisages, we all must do considerably bet- 
ter. In this vein, our new harbors, ports and 
terminals, as well as our existing facilities, 
must, along with the rest of the maritime 
community, generate new and different 
cargoes, by new and different exporters, with 
new and different efficiencies. I know that 
port and carrier groups here on the Pacific 
coast have embarked upon programs to at- 
tract new shippers and new products with 
some success. The marketing concepts en- 
visaged by these programs are indeed en- 
couraging, and they augur a substantial in- 
crease in the number of American firms who 
now sell their goods in foreign lands. 

And here, Gentlemen, is where the Federal 
Martime Commission has a role. Unlike the 
Maritime Administration, we have no subsidy 
program. Unlike the Corps of Engineers, we 
do not promote port or harbor improvements. 
Our mission, through the administration of 
the shipping act, is to insure that American 
importers and exporters are treated fairly and 
squarely by carriers, terminal operators, and 
freight forwarders. The Commission and its 
predecessors have long extended protection to 
competing shippers and consignees in this 
country so far as the shipping act has per- 
mitted. We have now embarked on a pro- 
gram to insure that our own importers and 
exporters will be so treated as regards their 
foreign competitors. This program, as is well 
advertised, has met with uncommon opposi- 
tion by nations the world over. But our con- 
gressional mandate is clear, and I am happy 
to report that the Commission has the Presi- 
dent's strongest support for continuing all 
efforts to eliminate all the barriers to U.S. 
trade now presented by discriminatory 
freight rates.” I, for one, want the record 
to show that the Maritime Commission has no 
intention of interfering with foreign gov- 
ernments or with their relations with their 
own carriers. Our ports are open to vessels of 
every flag, and we welcome their services. 
The shipping act, as you know, does not con- 
template regulation as to flag. The doors of 
the Commission's quasi-judicial forum are 
open to foreign-flag vessels as well as to 
American shipowners and shippers. Indeed, 
on several occasions foreign-flag vessels have 
obtained favorable judgments from us. Our 
jurisdiction is clear: common carriers by 
water in the foreign commerce of the United 
States. And he who undertakes to provide 
such service, American or foreign, does so sub- 
ject to the explicit conditions laid down by 
Congress in the Shipping Act. 

We are the world’s greatest trading house, 
yet the preponderance of our ocean trade is 
carried by foreign-fiag vessels. Congress, 
in its wisdom, has enacted the shipping act 
to insure that our trade be protected from 
the predatory devices and discriminatory 
schemes rampant in ocean shipping at the 
turn of the century. It is our sworn duty 
to administer that statute. It is not un- 
reasonable, I submit, that Congress has taken 
measures to protect American trade and has 
attempted to insure fair play in the foreign 
commerce of the United States. Nor are 
we the only nation to do so, Just recently, 
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the Fair Trade Commission of Japan has ten- 
tatively struck down, as contrary to its anti- 
trust laws, a proposed triple rate system in 
its oceangoing foreign trade. In South 
America, several nations have unilaterally 
acted to protect their own carriers (as op- 
posed to their trades in the broader sense, and 
in the sense that Congress has used the 
term). Again, in Canada, very recently, the 
Government has taken steps to protect its 
trade in the matter of freight rates. 

In meeting the competition of his foreign 
counterpart in world markets, the Amer- 
ican businessman must have, as he is en- 
title to, the lowest total transportation costs 
possible, due regard being had for the re- 
quirement of compensatory rates down the 
line tempered by enlightened managerial dis- 
cretion. We at the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission are striving to make this goal a real- 
ity. 

Gentlemen, our business is trade. And, as 
a nation, we have every right to make sure 
that it is allowed to prosper, we at the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission are determined 
to administer the shipping act in a manner 
that will enhance the international trading 
posture of our Nation. You in the maritime 
and related commercial fields have an obli- 
gation to facilitate the movement of that 
commerce which every American business- 
man must undertake to generate. 

Thank you. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, under the pre- 
vious order, that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 17 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, August 
20, 1965, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 19 (legislative day of 
August 18), 1965: 
Tax COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Charles R. Simpson, of Illinois, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States 


for the unexpired term of 12 years from June 
2, 1956. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 19 (legislative day of 
August 18), 1965: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

John E. Maguire, Sr., of Florida, to be U.S. 
marshal for the middle district of Florida 
for the term of 4 years. 

Anthony J. Celebrezze, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, 6th circuit. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
there is one among us who has not felt 


the thrill of excitement and the surge of 
patriotism when he hears the stirring 
notes of a drum and bugle corps as it 
passes in a gay parade. The inspiring 
music brought forth by these groups is 
about as exciting as any we can ever 
hear. 

The week of August 15 to 22 has been 
set aside as National Drum and Bugle 
Corps Week, and it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to salute the 1 million young 
men and women who are members of the 


corps. These fine, clean-cut American 
teenagers set a fine example to all of us, 
young and old alike. 

There is not a week in the year when 
members of these corps do not work hard 
and long to assure a high quality of per- 
formance at parades, civic celebrations, 
and sports events. 

More and more, the drum corps of our 
country are taking their places as indis- 
pensable parts of our communities. No 
one can resist the temptation to watch 
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@ snappy, precision-trained drum and 
bugle corps as it marches by in colorful 
costume. In these troubled days, it is 
inspiring to know that we have more 
than 1 million youth engaged in such a 
clean and healthy activity. I would like 
to commend these young people for the 
fine work they are doing. Each of us 
should encourage them in every way to 
continue these activities. 


Our Proven Friends—Vietnam and the 
Republic of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, in the light of 
events during recent months in the Far 
East and specifically that in Vietnam, it 
is quite clear that the administration has 
taken the only effective measures to stem 
the tide of Chinese Communist imperial- 
ism in southeast Asia through its friends, 
the Vietcong. 

I commend the President for taking 
such firm and speedy action to prevent 
the further spread of the hazard of a 
confiagration which would inevitably 
lead to nuclear holocausts of world 
dimension. I only wish that the con- 
sensus of crystalized thinking of respon- 
sible people, such as it exists today 
throughout the Nation, had materialized 
even earlier so that it could have enabled 
the President to take tangibly effective 
action before now. 

Such being the situation at hand, it is 
only logical that we should make use of 
every and all efforts within that region to 
defeat the aim and purpose of the Chi- 
nese Communists. Toward this end we 
should help formulate and galvanize all 
the anti-Communist forces in the periph- 
eral areas in southeast Asia. In so do- 
ing, we must bear in mind not only that 
every anti-Communist country and peo- 
ple should be encouraged to exert their 
power to maximal efficiency but also that 
certain peoples who can be in the van of 
the fray and bear the brunt of the re- 
sponsibility, be assigned such respon- 
sibility. 

Aside from the brave South Viet- 
namese who are doing their share of the 
fighting, we must also consult with the 
Republic of China whose indomitable 
President, Chiang Kai-shek, has stood 
undaunted against the once greatly 
vaunted and roaring tide of communism. 
The 600,000 effectives in its armed forces 
together with another 600,000 active re- 
servists—and I say active reservists in 
contrast to reservists that could be mo- 
bilized quickly and efficiently to counter 
any threat when and if they are needed— 
will be an invaluable asset in the defeat- 
ing oF Chinese Communist aggrandize- 
ment. 

The Republic of China and its excellent 
armed forces have served for many years 
as a counterpoise as well as the deterrent 
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to the expansionist Chinese Communist’s 
grand design. With the activation and 
stepping up by the Chinese Communists 
of their aggressive aims, the Republic of 
China and the Republic of Korea as well 
as the Philippines should be asked ta 
make their contribution to their Asia to 
which we Americans have already con- 
tributed unhesitatingly and without stint 
in order to maintain freedom. I am fully 
cognizant that we the United States are 
doing it not only to uphold freedom in 
the world, but also to assure our own sur- 
vival as a free nation. The fact remains 
that the mantle of leadership has fallen 
upon us not through cur seeking but 
through force of events and circum- 
stance. I am sure, in this all important 
task to which posterity and history will 
be the implacable judge, we will give a 
good and just account of our stewardship 
and acquit our task with nobility and 
firmness. 


The Ninth New Jersey District Voters’ 
Voice in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I circulated a questionnaire to 
more than 163,000 households in my dis- 
trict, seeking opinions on a number of 
vital issues before Congress. It is most 
gratifying to report that the poll was 
a tremendous success. A most satisfying 
response followed, emphasizing the 
awareness and concern over national is- 
sues that are reflected by the citizens of 
the Ninth New Jersey District. More 
than 33,000 completed questionnaires 
were returned, taxing my staff fully and 
requiring much work from a number of 
wonderful volunteers as well. It is 
amazing to note that we still are receiv- 
ing a trickle of answers daily even at 
this late date, after the huge task of 
tabulation has been completed. 

The results give us a clear picture of 
how the people in my district feel about 
major problems. For example, our role 
in Vietnam is upheld by an overwhelming 
majority, since 24,418 persons—77 per- 
cent of those answering—said we should 
continue our retaliatory attacks in Viet- 
nam. Almost as many, 21,377—69 per- 
cent—believe we should increase our 
military commitment toward a decisive 
victory. And despite the demonstrations 
we have witnessed here and in other 
places in our Nation, it is evident that 
the people who want us to withdraw from 
Vietnam are still a small minority, only 
18 percent in my district. 

Some action already taken by the Con- 
gress has-been strongly endorsed. For 
example, 75 percent backed the Presi- 
dent’s plea for a strong voting rights law, 
71 percent favored elimination of excise 
taxes and 65 percent advocated warnings 
on cigarette labels and advertising. I 
feel certain, however, that most in the 
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latter group would agree with my belief 
that the law passed was too mild. 

Of personal significance to me was the 
response to my question, “Do you favor 
making the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities a subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee?” I had 
supported such a move earlier in this 
session and I am pleased to report that 
response from my constituents favored 
this action: 13,783—45 percent—an- 
swered “yes”; 8,401—27 percent—an- 
swered “no”; and 8,574—28 percent 
were undecided. I must point out that 
many of those who voted “no” indicated 
in the margin of the questionnaire that 
they wanted the House Un-American 
Activities Committee eliminated com- 
pletely. 

I believe the response to a question 
concerning Federal assistance on air and 
water pollution problems to be very 
significant. Although I represent a dis- 
trict that has often opposed Federal in- 
tervention in local matters, we discover 
in the results a strong feeling that the 
Federal Government must take action to 
assist State and local governments in the 
fight against air and water pollution. It 
is worth noting that 87 percent of those 
polled urged Federal assistance, the 
greatest degree of support for any ques- 
tion submitted. 

Overwhelming support was given also 
to the creation of the proposed Hudson 
National Scenic Riverway—82 percent— 
and for Federal standards for the grad- 
ing and labeling of automobile tires, 
lumber and other products—82 percent. 

Two questions, Taft-Hartley reform 
and immigration law reform, emerged as 
the greatest areas of contention among 
constituents. On repeal of 14(b), 36 
percent were in favor, 43 percent op- 
posed and a surprising 21 percent unde- 
cided. The balance, then, is held by 
those in the “undecided” category. On 
immigration law changes, the figures 
showed an even closer decision. Some 
45 percent are in favor of the national 
origins quota system, with 42 percent 
opposed. Again, the balance of decision 
lies in the “undecided” category, this 
time 13 percent. 

Cutbacks of facilities for veterans are 
opposed by 48 percent of the poll par- 
ticipants and favored by 34 percent. 

In other areas, the district favors a 
constitutional amendment to permit 
prayers in public schools, backs reten- 
tion of the draft, regulation of mail 
order sales of firearms and a 60-day 
limitation on presidential campaigns. 

The results of this poll will be sent to 
all households in my district. I am 
grateful to those who participated in 
this survey. ‘The results and the many 
extended remarks of those who answered 
provide helpful guides and indicators of 
trends of public opinion. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise my judgment in voting 
on issues and will accept full responsi- 
bility; however, I will take the results 
of this questionnaire into full consid- 
eration before arriving at decisions. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, 
I include at this point the complete tab- 
ulation of the 19 questions covered in my 
1965 questionnaire, showing the vote by 
totals and percentages. 
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Undecided 


Question 


Should we increase our military commitment toward decisive victory 

Do you support the President's plea for a strong voting rights law?_ 

Should sec. 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law be re 7 

Should the “national origins” quota system be eliminated from our immigration laws? 

Do you favor President Johnson's proposal to aid higher education. providing scholarships 
for promising college students from low- and middle-income families and for partial payment 
of interest on private loans to students. „' 


NOSES 


8. As an aid to parents of college students, do you favor an income tax deduction for the cost of 
col a a a E A a Hap ot SS eS a ao aS EE AUN EEn E S 20, 183 78 
9. As an incentive to further economic growth, should excise taxes on au andbags, jewelry, 
cosmetics, etc., be eliminated? S 22,910 71 22 
10. The Veterans’ Administration proposes to eliminate 17 regional offices, 11 hospitals, and 4 
homes. While saving $23,000,000 it could create added burdens for thousands of deserving 
veterans. Is 3 heip = e ff ths vo W eee die 10, 181 34 48 18 
5 vora constitutional amendment to permit the voluntary recitation of prayer in public 
ge 10 e Sel waive Sarees Bp raft) i ANET T AEN ci es ose 1 — 5 Le S 
12. Should the Selective Service System (draft) be eliminated 96 4 
13. Should mail order sales of firearms be regulated by Federal law? 24, 820 81 16 961 3 
14. Do you favor Federal regulation of cigarette advertising and labelin 
8 health 1 ctl 8 21, 972 65 29 2, 108 6 
15. Do you favor making the House 
House Judiciary Committee?_--_._.-..---------------- 13, 783 45 27 8, 574 28 
16, Do you favor a 60-day limit on presidential 2 55 TO RAE een Ra ee 23, 809 74 17 9 
17. Do you favor Federal standards for grading and labeling of automobile tires, lumber, and 
other 6 poean Ni tional Scenic Riverway as a means of i 2 ing the 25, 247 82 13 1, 609 5 
18. Do you approve creating the Hudson Nation: e Riverway as a means of insuring the 
re a r of and public access to the Palisades? 25, 824 82 2,826 9 
19. Do you favor an accelerated program of Federal assistan — 
sudar pen ↄ)¾)DꝓꝓSꝓSↄSæoæææ«!«««««c«c«ͤ ʒ—ÄA4U. 4 LU4„ĩũ,1tꝙ 28, 381 87 1, 103 4 


Colorado Firm Plays Key Role in Space 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, our Nation is engaged 
in an extensive solar physics research 
program managed by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, under 
the direction of the Goddard Space 
Flight Center. A major part of this re- 
search effort into the nature of earth- 
sun relationships has been underway for 
some time. 

One particular effort in NASA’s overall 
space science program is the orbiting 
solar observatory program, which in- 
volves a series of scientific satellites 
called OSO’s. This program, I feel, rep- 
resents an outstanding example of team- 
work between government, industry and 
our scientific communities. 

My interest in this program not only 
stems from its continuing contribution 
to our Nation’s space research effort, but 
also because this highly successful satel- 
lite is a product of the great State of 
Colorado. In fact, I am proud to say 
that the company charged with the re- 
sponsibility of designing and building 
the satellites, under the technical direc- 
tion of the Goddard Space Flight Center, 
is located in my district—this company 
is the Ball Bros., Research Corp., Boul- 
der, Colo. 

The second in this series of satellites— 
the OSO Il—achieved one of its most 
important mission objectives on August 
3, by succesful completion of its designed 
6-month life-time period. 

At this time, I would like to read to 
you and have included in the RECORD, 
this letter of congratulations, sent by Mr. 


L. T. Hogarth, OSO project manager at 
the Goddard Space Flight Center, to Dr. 
R. C. Mercure, Jr., who is director of Ball 
Bros., Research Corp. at Boulder, Colo. 
This letter is self-explanatory and repre- 
sents vividly the benefits derived from 
such government, industry, and scientific 
teamwork: 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 

SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
GODDARD SPACE FLIGHT CENTER, 
Greenbelt, Md. 

Dr. RUEL C. MERCURE, JR., 
Ball Bros. Research Corp., 
Boulder Industrial Park, Boulder, Colo. 

Dear DR. MERCURE: On August 3, our sec- 
ond Orbiting Solar Observatory, officially 
OSO II, completed the 6-month lifetime for 
which it was designed. We should not let 
this occasion go unremarked. 

When we began the design and construc- 
tion of these observatories, we all felt that 6 
months of useful life in space was as much 
as we could expect from such complicated 
machines, We now have a spacecraft func- 
tioning perfectly after 6 months service, its 
useful lifetime limited apparently only by its 
gas supply. Together, these two facts are a 
measure of our achievement and our progress. 
They speak well indeed for the standards 
that we set and for the excellence of your 
company’s design and workmanship. 

The observatory is ret ponding perfectly to 
the command system which we designed at 
this Center and which you installed at 
Boulder. We are able to control the compli- 
cated functions of the observatory in orbit 
as well as we could hope to on the ground. 
With careful management, and using the 
capability that this command system and 
the Ball Bros. spacecraft system give us, we 
hope to extend the life of the observatory 
for inany weeks. 

We continue to receive appreciative mes- 
sages from the scientists whose instruments 
we are flying on OSO II. As you know, two 
of the instruments reported early that they 
were having difficulties. These reports are 
proving to be of great importance in the 
design of instruments for future missions, in 
this and other programs. All other instru- 
ments have worked perfectly throughout the 
life of the observatory. In over 2,700 orbits 
of the earth, we have received more than 300 
million distinct measurements of scientific 


interest. The scientific community is not 
unappreciative. We have been credited with 
producing a perfect spacecraft. 

I feel that the OSO II mission constitutes 
a quiet and elegant demonstration of our 
national capability in space science and 
space technology. It has been a wonderful 
example of what Government, science, and 
industry can do together. To me, as man- 
ager, this collaboration has been very impor- 
tant, and I find our success in it especially 
gratifying. 

At this time, with this solid achievement 
behind us, I want to congratulate you and 
your company upon your accomplishment 
in designing and fabricating the OSO II 
spacecraft, Please convey to all who worked 
with us on this project our appreciation and 
our thanks, 

Sincerely, 
L. T. HOGARTH, 
OSO Project Manager. 


I feel obligated to point out to my col- 
leagues in Congress that our country 
has certainly received its money’s worth 
from OSO II. As Mr. Hogarth’s letter 
states, as of August 3, this satellite has 
accomplished its mission for a period of 
6 months. From that date on, I might 
add, the information recorded and 
transmitted back to our NASA ground 
stations can be considered a scientific 
bonus for our scientists and a public 
contribution to the U.S. taxpayer. 


Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 19, 1965 
Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, since this 
is Drum Corps Week, I think it only 
fitting that I note the activities of one 


drum and bugle corps engaged in this 
worthwhile and purposeful activity. 
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I am referring to the Springdale Girls 
Drum and Bugle Corps, which will par- 
ticipate in a mammoth parade on Satur- 
day, concluding the Connecticut State 
Flremen's convention in Stamford. 

The Springdale unit consists of girls 
9 to 13 years of age under the leadership 
of a volunteer director, John Nagle, who 
contributes many hours and much effort 
to this undertaking. 

And to raise money for the corps the 
girls crocheted potholders, collected 
bottles and held a cake sale in Springdale. 

Membership in the corps is considered 
a privilege by the girls. The commu- 
nity also regards it highly. 

Therefore, these girls are to be com- 
mended for their activities. 


Manuel Quezon—Hero of the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, today, our 
good neighbors in the Pacific community 
and our very close longtime friends, the 
people of the Philippines, are celebrating 
the anniversary of the birth of their late, 
beloved President, Manuel Quezon. 
Their distinguished current President, 
Mr. Macapagal, recently remarked that 
Manuel Quezon was more than a leader 
of the peaceful political revolution of the 
Filipino people; he was its hero. It seems 
fitting on this day to briefly review the 
story of this great hero of Filipino de- 
mocracy and his now-booming nation, 
the Republic of the Philippines. It is a 
story of remarkable progress and growth. 
A story of peaceful revolution—peaceful, 
not violent, and revolution, not merely 
evolution. President Macapagal once 
observed that the still-continuing revolu- 
tion of the Filipino people can be divided 
“into three stages: the military stage, 
the political stage, and the economic 
Stage.” 

The first of President Macapagal's 
three stages, the military, featured the 
struggle against Spanish rule. After 377 
years, that rule was brought to an end 
during the Spanish-American War when 
Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, with American 
aid, captured Manila from the Spanish. 
With the end of the war, Americans 
came to these islands in the Pacific 
firmly committed to a belief in self- 
determination and therefore to prepar- 
ing the Filipinos for self-rule in a truly 
democratic society. It was then up to 
the Filipinos themselves to take up this 
standard and make of it what they would. 
The challenge was eagerly taken up by 
men of such caliber as Manuel Quezon 
who launched the Philippines into the 
second and political stage of its revolu- 
tion. 

The first elections were held in 1907 
for a body that was later to become the 
House of Representatives. Creation of 
the Senate soon followed, and Manuel 
Quezon, by then the No. 2 man of his 
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party, was elected President of the Sen- 
ate. A virtual dynamo in the Senate, 
Quezon worked with faith and determi- 
nation to build the foundations of de- 
mocracy in the Philippines. In line 
with this objective, he came to Wash- 
ington in 1916 to lobby successfully for 
the Jones law, an act which promised 
Filipino independence as soon as a stable 
government could be established. Upon 
his return to the Philippines, he con- 
tinued his work toward independence 
and for a government based upon a 
constitutional separation of powers. It 
is easy to understand why this highly 
revered public figure soon took the dom- 
inant position in Philippine politics 
where he remained until the Japanese 
occupation. 

President Quezon did not live to see 
the independent and democratic Philip- 
pines for which he had dedicated his life. 
Independence came 2 years after his un- 
timely death in 1944. But he had done 
his work well. The foundations of dem- 
ocratic self-government had been firmly 
laid as the vigor of the struggle against 
the Japanese occupation troops and the 
quick political recovery after the war 
subsequently demonstrated. Duly there- 
fore, thanks in large part to Manuel 
Quezon, on July 12, 1946, history record- 
ed the entrance of another independent 
nation into the world and into the Pa- 
cific Community. On that day, ties of 
dependence with the United States were 
transformed into bonds of friendship. 

President Quezon’s achievements con- 
summated the political revolution of the 
Philippines. But his vision went far be- 
yond even the great political ideals he 
championed so well. For he also 
dreamed of building his beloved Philip- 
pines into a nation of people strong eco- 
nomically as well as politically. And 
today, that dream is being fulfilled, pos- 
sibly beyond even what a man of Manuel 
Quezon’s great vision could imagine. 

For today, the Filipinos are fully im- 
mersed in the third stage of their revolu- 
tion. Today, the Philippines is on the 
move. Thanks to the nation’s note- 
worthy record of political stability and 
the rapid growth of an energetic and 
ambitious entrepreneurial class, the 
growth of the Philippines in the past few 
years has been fantastic. Evidence of 
forward-surging progress is everywhere 
in sight. The port of Manila teems with 
ships from around the world busily trans- 
porting 85 percent of the country’s $1 
billion-plus export-import trade. Mil- 
lions of ton-miles of freight move over a 
vastly intricate and adequate trans- 
portation system of railroads, trucks, 
boats, and airplanes. Even bicycles, 
hundreds of thousands of them, piled 
high with produce can be seen being 
pedaled energetically to and from mar- 
ketplaces throughout the land. New 
buildings are going up everywhere along 
the well-planned wide main streets of 
Manila. Whole areas are being torn 
down and reconstructed. The roads are 
jammed with some 172,000 autos, trucks, 
and buses. The country is clearly in the 
midst of an economic revolution, 

The Philippine economy and its out- 
look are not all sampaquitos—or as we 
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would say “roses’—however. For the 
country is beset with most of the prob- 
lems which plague all of the developing 
nations. Probably the foremost of these 
problems is a lack of capital. True, the 
banking industry has grown at an im- 
pressive rate—in the past 5 years the 
number of domestic banks has gone up 
181 percent, rural banks 109 percent and 
development banks 156 percent, and 
bank reserves have nearly trebled—but 
this growth has not begun to meet the 
growing needs. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment has found it necessary since 1963 to 
follow a tight money policy in order to 
stabilize the peso. Unfortunately also, 
wealthy Filipinos for the most part have 
failed to meet the need because they tend 
to invest in nonproductive areas such 
as real estate. 

The Filipinos also face problems of 
geography and population. Their pop- 
ulation is increasing by 3.3 percent per 
year, thereby adding 1 million people a 
year to an already large total of 3.3 mil- 
lion. Moreover, with the most youthful 
population in the Pacific community, the 
demand for employment is overwhelm- 
ing, with the result that 15 percent of the 
nation’s work force is unemployed. 

Geographically, the Philippines is lo- 
cated in a very strategic position—eco- 
nomically and militarily. Indeed, she 
could very well consider herself to be at 
the hub of southeast Asia. As such, the 
patterns of trade are increasingly bring- 
ing her the riches of trade through of- 
ficial channels. However, she is also 
cursed with the opposite side of the coin; 
she must fend off the unofficial and un- 
wanted trade: smuggling. Because she 
is made up of a thousand islands with a 
greater total shoreline that our own Na- 
tion, she is presently capable of arrest- 
ing only a small proportion of an esti- 
mated $1 billion smuggling racket. These 
geographic conditions of course also cre- 
ate a vast problem of military defense. 
Fortunately, she is blessed with many 
friendly neighbors in the Pacific com- 
munity, but the waves of aggression are 
now washing perilously near her shores. 

Internally, the Filipino people are bur- 
dened by a regressive tax structure that 
is highly inequitable. It fails to take a 
proper proportion from the well-to-do, 
thereby burdening the man in the lower 
income bracket. As a result, only 27.5 
percent of all taxes comes from income 
and property taxes. The rest must be 
made up by indirect taxes on sales and 
production which further burden the 
low-income group, but still do not realize 
an adequate amount of revenue to cope 
with the increasing costs of building the 
nation’s social overhead: roads, schools, 
et cetera. 

These are the kinds of difficult prob- 
lems which are challenging the third 
stage of the Filipino revolution. To be 
sure, the list here has been illustrative 
and not exhaustive. Encouragingly, 
however, the Government, backed by a 
people aroused to the hope of a better life, 
has moved vigorously and courageously 
to meet the great needs posed by the 
problems of development. In 1962, led 
by the esteemed President Macapagal, 
the Government instituted a sweeping 
program of monetary decontrol which 
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freed the peso to seek its own level. Com- 
plemented by an anti-inflationary policy, 
decontrol quickly stabilized the peso at 
3.90 to the dollar, where, except for 
minor fluctuations, it has remained ever 
since, thus eliminating a terrible prob- 
lem of corruption created by black mar- 
ket money dealings. Morever, by forcing 
industry to adjust and become more 
realistic and efficient, decontrol encour- 
aged the free and vigorous competition 
that has been such an important factor 
in the tremendous growth of the Philip- 
pines. 

Decontrol of the peso became a firm 
launching pad that enabled President 
Macapagal’s ambitious ‘5-year inte- 
grated socioeconomic program” to get 
off the ground. The 5-year plan set its 
sights toward new domestic investment 
of over $3 billion, plus $860 million in 
new foreign investment. For the public 
sector the proposed outlay would expand 
public power, roads, flood control, irriga- 
tion, and port and airport facilities. An 
additional outlay goes to agricultural ex- 
pansion, health, education and low-cost 
public housing. For the private sector, 
the investment pace is equally fast. 
There the target is set at nearly $1 bil- 
lion, which, if achieved, will open the 
way for new processing plants for food, 
chemicals, and pulp. Thus far, the ef- 
fect of the program has been remarkable, 
and the goal, according to Minister of 
Finance Hechanova, seems to be in sight 
for the beginning of the fiscal year 1967. 

As a result of the Government’s efforts 
as a result of the tremendous response 
of the people, the Philippines is grow- 
ing, growing at a rate of 6.7 percent per 
year. And all indications are that this 
growth rate will continue. 

What does this tremendous growth of 
the Philippines mean? For the Philip- 
pines itself? For her neighbors in the 
Pacific community? For America? It 
means that the Philippines is industrial- 
izing at a furious pace. It means that 
in the space of a single decade the 
growth of local industry has cut con- 
sumer imports by more than half. To- 
day, the pace is increasing. And that 
means opportunities for the Pacific 
neighbors of the Philippines. The surg- 
ing growth of Filipino industries means 
that imports will climb from a sizable 
$700 million in 1964 to more than $1 
billion within the next 5 years to feed 
the voracious Filipino appetite for capi- 
tal equipment. They need lathes, presses 
and punches for industry. They need 
sprinkler valves and diesel engines for 
modernizing agriculture. They need 
earth movers, power shovels and water 
pumps. They need mining equipment 
and logging equipment. But opportuni- 
ties are not limited to sales of heavy 
equipment alone. The growth in indus- 
try has meant a growth in income for 
the Filipino people, and demand is up in 
every field despite the increasing efforts 
of local industry to meet consumer 
needs. The lower income consumer 
wants cloth, canned milk, canned sar- 
dines, and small appliances. The higher 
income groups want household appli- 
ances, telephones, beauty aids, books, 
magazines, cameras, projectors and film. 
To all consumers, the label “Made in 
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the U.S.A.” connotes prestige and qual- 
ity. I could list many more items in all 
areas of commerce but the point is, the 
Filipinos need everything from bobbie 
pins to bulldozers. 

We can supply it to them. A dynamic, 
developing Philippines offers glittering 
opportunities for commerce, and Ameri- 
can businessmen should reach out to em- 
brace them as they have always done in 
the past. This time it will not be so 
easy. Americans must face the stiff 
competition put forth by the newly in- 
dustrialized nations both inside and out- 
side of the Pacific community—Japan, 
Australia, the Netherlands, and West 
Germany. At present, Americans still 
have a few advantages in trade with the 
Philippines. We still have an agreement 
with that republic for a 10-percent lower 
trade tariff on almost all imports. The 
Filipinos are still culturally and politi- 
cally very close to the United States; 
they still favor U.S. brand names; they 
know that U.S. sales mean quality and 
quick delivery. American businessmen 
still have a parity right in the exploita- 
tion of minerals by the Laurel-Langley 
Trade Agreement of 1954, and they still 
have parity with Filipino businessmen. 
But these rights along with the tariff 
advantages will run out in 1974. More- 
over, the islanders are finding that Jap- 
anese products may not always measure 
up to American goods qualitywise, but 
the credit terms and prices are much 
more favorabie. These factors, consider- 
ing the Filipinos’ shortage of liquidity 
and quick eye for a better deal, are in- 
creasingly nullifying existing American 
advantages and promise to leave us far 
out of the picture when they are gone 
forever. This trend is sharply illustrated 
by the fact that the American share of 
the Filipino market has dropped from 
75 percent in 1953 to an alltime low of 
43 percent in 1964 and is continuing to 
fall. 

To regain our advantage in the Philip- 
pines, to realize the opportunities there- 
in, U.S. businessmen must move with 
vigor. They must gage the needs and 
standards of the third stage of the Fili- 
pino revolution. They must gear their 
sales programs to a higher, more sophis- 
ticated pitch. Businessmen must put 
forth a new, imaginative, and vigorous 
program encompassing liberal credit 
terms and a willingness to advertise ex- 
tensively, to take small orders and to 
provide better customer service. 

By liberal credit terms, I mean that 
America must meet the competition of 
nations such as Japan and West Ger- 
many, who offer deferred payment terms 
of up to 5 years. In a recent case, a 
German supplier on credit terms re- 
quired a payment of 10 percent with 
placement of the order, 10 percent with 
presentation of shipping documents, and 
the balance in 10 semiannual install- 
ments, the first being due 9 months after 
delivery. Other nations have made fur- 
ther successes in the Philippines through 
vigorous market promotion activities. 
These include: trade delegations, and/or 
trade expositions; extensive product ad- 
vertising; a willingness to fill small and 
odd-lot orders; and provision of Govern- 
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ment and private technical assistance 
when needed. 

Moreover, the American businessman 
must give more personal attention such 
as German salesmen, for example, do to 
cultivate the Filipino market. This 
should include sales trips to principal 
cities outside Manila. Canvassing of in- 
terested firms by a salesman adds the 
personal touch that is so important a 
factor in doing business in the Philip- 
pines. In any case, American business 
must put its best foot forward in the 
Philippines. They must break loose from 
their contented, complacent attitude to- 
ward the Filipino market before they 
lose it completely. 

We in the Congress and the Govern- 
ment must stand ready to help. Weare 
interested in seeing our business prosper 
in the Pacific because we know that 
commerce is a leading step in developing 
and enriching the Pacific community. 
Today, Americans and Filipinos hold 
each other in high regard. We must 
not let our partnership with that great 
nation lapse. Rather, we must act pos- 
itively not only to promote trade but to 
seek new horizons and new frontiers of 
friendship through which we can bring 
ourselves closer together as partners in 
the Pacific. We must encourage and de- 
velop our relations by sharing each oth- 
er’s cultural heritage, our social and 
technological advances, our scientific ex- 
plorations. We must complete and com- 
pliment each other in trade. We must 
always remember that this gem of the 
Pacific is still a diamond in the rough. 
It only awaits the lapidaries with cour- 
age and imagination to cut, shape, and 
polish its many facets. Let us, with our 
friends in the Philippines, be the lapi- 
daries who will shape a great Pacific 
community of nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines is a glorious example of an active 
and growing member of the Pacific com- 
munity. President Quezon would be a 
proud man today if he could see the 
fruits of his great work and feel the 
spirit of industry and adventure in a 
free Philippines. Without question, his 
countrymen can also be proud and can 
pay homage not only to President Que- 
zon but to themselves as well. 


Federal Government and West Virginia: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House about the ignorant partnership 
of the Federal Government and the State 
of West Virginia in keeping gambling 
illegal in West Virginia, thus making 
gambling’s lucrative profits available to 
the underworld syndicates. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
West Virginia came to $105 million. 
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More significant—and more menacing— 
is West Virginia’s illegal gambling, 
which makes legal gambling pale in com- 
parison. Testimony before the McClel- 
lan committee indicated that off-track 
betting comes to about $50 billion an- 
nually throughout the Nation, with this 
figure accounting for only some 42 per- 
cent of the national annual illegal gam- 
bling total, which would thus be $120 
billion. On a population basis, illegal 
gambling in West Virginia would come to 
about $1.1 billion a year, so that West 
Virginia is really a mountain of gold for 
organized crime. The mob cuts itself 
10 percent of the illegal gambling take, 
which means that the underworld is min- 
ing close to $110 million a year in West 
Virginia. Government-run gambling 
would siphon these moneys from mob 
treasuries, putting gambling revenues to 
work for the people instead. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a national or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of West 
Virginia would wake up to social and 
financial reality, it would legalize, regu- 
late and control gambling, so that the 
gambling urge of the people of West Vir- 
ginia could be made to aid rather than 
undermine society. 


The Teachers Sabbatical Leave Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of teachers in keeping up to 
date with the latest developments in their 
fields is one which is of utmost im- 
portance and affects all of us. 

While we can appropriate billions of 
dollars for new school facilities, in the 
last analysis a school is only as good as 
its teachers. 

Teachers should be protected against 
losing contact with the current world of 
ideas. They must have adequate funds 
and time to pursue study in their par- 
ticular areas of specialization. Accord- 
ingly, I have introduced in the House of 
Representatives, H.R. 8958, the teachers 
sabbatical leave program. This would 
provide fellowships to experienced teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary schools 
to take sabbatical leaves for graduate 
study in any field which would assist 
them to be better teachers. 

Happily, President Johnson has en- 
dorsed this program. As a former 
teacher, he knows of their problems from 
firsthand knowledge. 

The teachers sabbatical leave program 
is a natural complement to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Together, these programs will in- 
crease the zest, knowledge, and insight 
which our teachers bring to their great 
work and will greatly improve the cali- 
ber of education for our Nation's 
youngsters. 
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Arts and Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, remarks during a panel discus- 
sion on aid to the arts made on June 27 
at Tanglewood by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY, have just come to 
my attention. 

They very succinctly set forth the pur- 
pose of legislation, enacted by the other 
body and pending here in H.R. 9460. 
With great imagination, Senator KEN- 
NEDY suggests some of the activities 
which might be encouraged and sup- 
ported by the proposed National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities. 

The House will, I hope, have an op- 
portunity to work its will on this legisla- 
tion. For this reason I commend the re- 
marks of Senator KENNEDY to all mem- 
bers: 

ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
(Statement of Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
at a panel discussion on aid to the arts, 

held at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass., June 27, 

1965) 

I am very happy to join Miss Curtain, Mr. 
Stevens, Maestro Leinsdorf and Mr. Cabot in 
discussing this important subject this after- 
noon, 

The concept of Federal interest in the arts 
is nothing new. In 1891, the Government 
established the National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic to encourage both native artists and dis- 
tinguished foreign artists. The academy was 
responsible, for example, for bringing Anton 
Dvořák to this country, during which time 
he wrote the New World Symphony. 

But the concept of Federal financial aid to 
the arts has been very slow in evolving. In 
fact, the United States is the only indus- 
trialized country in the world that does not 
help finance culture. Britain has an ex- 
tremely active council on the arts, France 
has a Cabinet Department. The Eastern 
European countries are extremely active. But 
for various reasons, we have lagged behind. 

President Kennedy, and Mrs. Kennedy, 

gave a tremendous impetus to a broadened 
interest, So have President and Mrs. John- 
son. 
The past 10 months have seen the greatest 
display of interest. The National Council on 
the Arts was established last fall; and this 
year, over 100 bills on the subject were intro- 
duced in Congress. 

I think this widespread concern comes from 
a recognition that unless the arts receive 
more help than they have been getting, our 
people are not going to be able to have the 
cultural experience they want. 

One of the most important things we must 
do in this field is to bring artistic produc- 
tions within the grasp of more people. There 
is a tendency for the arts to be the province 
of only the higher income groups. Produc- 
tions are costly, and ticket prices are so high. 
How many of our poor people—people mak- 
ing less than $50 a week—could afford to 
come out to Tanglewood and even pay the 
$2.50 to sit on the lawn? Moreover, even the 
people of moderate income must ration the 
number of productions they see. They nat- 
urally tend to patronize only the established 
companies. They shun the experimental pro- 
ductions because they cannot afford both. 
This makes it very difficult for the new 
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groups, the new ideas, the young performers, 
to get an audience. 

I, therefore, believe all Federal programs 
should concentrate on getting art to as many 
people as possible at as low a cost as possible. 
Regional companies and traveling companies 
are especially good for this purpose. The 
Shakespeare company sponsored by the New 
York Council on the Arts went into many 
small communities in the State, and we saw 
the impact that was made. 

The American people are trying to make 
the fruits of culture available to all our cit- 
izens—just as we have been trying to make 
the fruits of economic abundance available 
to all our citizens. The United States now 
has 40,000 theater organizations, 1,400 sym- 
phony orchestras, 750 opera companies, and 
200 dance groups. New art galleries, large 
public and small private ones, are spreading 
throughout the country. Programs by great 
institutions like the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra are broadcast nationwide. 

The spread of these institutions of culture 
in recent years is a clear indication of the 
thirst for culture. But that is where the 
problem Hes. We are not able to satisfy this 
thirst, in the way it should be, because the 
artists and performers do not have the eco- 
nomic incentive they need. 

The average annual income of members of 
Actors’ Equity is $2,000 a year. The salaries 
for members of symphony orchestras range 
from $2,000 to $9,000. As for dancers, Agnes 
DeMille has said they “eat sawdust.” 

I think it is a distorted system of values 
when stagehands in theaters make more 
money than the performers. And I certainly 
do not think we are fulfilling the best parts 
of our heritage when promising young men 
and women who could become outstanding 
performers are forced to program a computer 
rather than play a violin—are forced to go 
into occupations less satisfying to them and 
less challenging because they cannot afford to 
do otherwise. 

The American people have recently begun 
to realize these facts which artists have 
known for many years. So we are begin- 
ning to see action. Earlier this month the 
Senate Subcommittee on Arts and Human- 
ities reported favorably on a bill to establish 
a National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. This bill is basically the one pro- 
posed by President Johnson earlier this year. 
But it also incorporates parts of several bills 
introduced by Senator PELL of Rhode Island, 
Senator Gruentnc of Alaska, Senator JAVITS 
of New York and myself. 

The bill that is before the Senate creates 
a national endowment for the arts, which 
would provide $5 million a year, plus an- 
other $5 million on a matching basis, to help 
support the whole range of artistic activity, 
including music. It is the first program 
for direct Federal support for the arts in 
the history of the United States. The money 
could go to groups, such as orchestras, or 
go to individuals. It could be used to pay 
the cost of both foreign and domestic per- 
formers. It could be used to help artists 
improve their standards of professional ex- 
cellence, or used for educational programs, 
to increase the appreciation of the arts by 
our people. 

Some extremely exciting, very imaginative 
programs have been proposed. To give you 
some idea, there are hundreds of young 
artists who live on next to nothing. Money 
from the endowment could be used to pur- 
chase paintings from them, and make them 
available, on a rental program, to public 
buildings, to schools, to individual homes. 

There are promising young poets who have 
not yet made their mark. The endowment 
could send them around the country to give 
a series of poetry readings, so they would 
have a chance to be heard. 

We have recently seen the development of 
small movie companies, prowling the streets 
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of our cities often with hand cameras, mak- 
ing movies often of excellent quality. Cinema 
16 in New York is an outstanding example 
of this. This group presently works on its 
own—but why not start a film academy, 
which could encourage such people, and 
train them. 

In the field of music, I think we can 
create what Leonard Bernstein calls a “farm 
system”. A series of regional organizations, 
which will travel to each of the cities of a 
region, and in which promising performers 
will have a chance to develop until they 
reach the professional level of our great 
orchestras and opera companies. Too often, 
an American artist has to go to Europe to 
perform, in order to become recognized. But 
with these regional companies, they can be 
discovered right here at home. 

Finally, special efforts should be made to 
give cultural experiences to children at an 
early age. If a child has a series of experi- 
ences in which he hears music and poetry, 
or sees plays or dances that he can appre- 
ciate, it makes an impression that remains 
with him all his life, making him into an 
adult who will appreciate the arts instead 
of avoiding them. 

All these ideas have two things in com- 
mon: 

They help get more income to individual 
performers, and they help broaden the audi- 
ence for the arts. 

I think one of the finest things the Gov- 
ernment can do is to bring together little 
known artists and communities that know 
little of art, to create a wholesome new re- 
lationship of artist and audience. 

This bill would not replace the efforts you 
are making to get support from the public, 
or corporations, or foundations. It would 
supplement them. We hope that in this 
way, people in the arts will have available 
the widest range of support for their pro- 
grams. 

When you consider the tremendous need 
in the United States, $10 million is not a lot 
of money. It is not enough in my judg- 
ment. But it is a beginning; and I hope 
we could build, upon this beginning, a better 
and broader program as the years go by. 
It is customary for Government programs to 
start modestly. The minimum wage began 
at 35 cents an hour. Social security began 
at $20 a week. But as people realize how 
well they worked, they grew into very sig- 
nificant programs. 

In the past, Federal aid has been opposed 
by many artists because of the fear of Fed- 
eral interference in their work. But I do 
not believe that this amount of money, which 
is so small compared to the private funds 
spent on the arts could exercise a con- 
trolling influence. Even as the Federal 
funds increase, the bill has a built-in safe- 
guard, because the boards which would make 
the grants are composed primarily of private 
citizens, not Government officials. 

We have seen, in our aid to education 
programs, in our urban renewal programs, 
and in many other fields that there can be 
Federal aid without Federal control. Even 
in the arts field, we see in Britain that the 
British Council has aided the arts success- 
fully without raising problems of Govern- 
ment control. I think it was very significant 
to the success of this bill when earlier this 
year the American Symphony Orchestra 
League reversed its long-standing opposition 
to Federal aid and endorsed the bill. 

Under this bill, the Federal Government 
will supply the money. But the artists and 
their organizations will have to make the 
proposals, do the 3 and select the 
performances to 

While nothing Aine corte ia the legislative 
process, I am hopeful that the Senate will 
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act on this bill before the end of the sum- 
mer—and the House shortly afterward. 

We have a National Science Foundation 
which disburses over $500 million a year for 
scientists and scientific research. It has 
worked well and has made an important 
contribution. I see no reason why the 
Foundation on the Arts cannot develop in 
the same way. 

I would suggest other measures, beyond 
the scope of this bill, to encourage the arts 
in America. I think the Federal Housing 
Administration should guarantee the con- 
struction of theaters just as it guarantees 
the building of homes. Especially neigh- 
borhood theaters in places like shopping cen- 
ters and suburban communities. These 
areas should have theaters good enough 
for performances by professional companies. 
This could do a great deal to extend arts to 
more people. 

I also believe the tax policies of our Gov- 
ernment should give more consideration to 
the special problems of the artist. An in- 
ventor who gets a patent for a material 
creation qualifies for capital gains treat- 
ment, Why should not an artist who obtains 
a copyright for the creation of the mind be 
offered the same privilege? 

And finally I believe we should make the 
John F. Kennedy Cultural Center to be built 
in Washington, a model organization for all 
the enlightened policies we want to pursue. 
A great deal of its cost—an expenditure of 
many millions of dollars—is in public funds. 
The Center should be dedicated to all the 
people of the country—not just the citizens 
of Washington, not just its wealthy patrons, 
but every adult and child whose life could 
be enriched by the arts. Its ticket policy 
should be flexible enough so that all can 
afford some of the productions. The Center 
should exert a creative impulse around the 
country. It should help worthy artists who 
need help. Its programs could well be car- 
ried on educational television, nationwide. 
In these ways, the Cultural Center would 
truly represent the spirit and desires of the 
man to whom it is dedicated. 

It is important that all these efforts be 
made by our Government. We may make 
great strides in atomic energy and space 
exploration, in automation, in biology and 
chemistry; but we will be dull and listless 
men, amid all these wonders if we do not 
also expand the human mind and spirit. 

Plato once said: “What is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there.” That is 
what we want to do, for all our people. 


Will There Be a March on Springfield? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just taken from the wire 
of the Associated Press a story datelined 
Springfield, Mass. The story reads as 
follows: 

Civil rights groups asked the courts today 
to forbid city officials and police from in- 
terfering with their plans for a Selma-type 
demonstration parade on Saturday. 

The police have refused to issue a permit 
for the parade. 

Judge Donald M. Acauley marked the pe- 
tition for hearing tomorrow. 
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The petition also asked the court to forbid 
the police to harass or make further arrests 
of demonstrators, and to halt prosecution of 
67 already under arrest from demonstration 
activities. 


Mr. Speaker, I can understand why 
the city officials of Springfield do not 
want a demonstration which will tie up 
traffic, curtail business, and interfere 
with the lawful duties of city personnel. 
Any community faced with these demon- 
strations and civil disobedience is con- 
fronted with many problems in trying to 
carry on legitimate business and to pro- 
tect the rights of all the people of the 
community to be free from mob action. 

But surely those Members of Congress 
from Massachusetts who joined in the 
attack upon the city officials and police 
of Selma when they attempted to halt 
these outbreaks of lawlessness, will now 
be equally vocal in demanding the right 
of the Springfield demonstrators to break 
the laws without fear of arrest. I am 
certain that the public officials and 
clergymen of Massachusetts who loudly 
condemned Selma, and many even went 
to Alabama to participate actively in 
breaking the laws, will now do at least 
as much in Springfield. 

Or is civil disobedience and lawlessness 
right only when it takes place in another 
city and another State? 

I should think the situation in Spring- 
field would be the testing ground for the 
sincerity of those who have always felt 
that demonstrations and lawlessness are 
right when they take place in the South, 
but somehow not quite the same when 
they occur in a Northern State or com- 
munity. 


Rabbi Eliezer Wolfish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
our pleasure to have the invocation de- 
livered today by one of my constituents, 
Rabbi Eliezer Wolfish, spiritual leader of 
re Northeast Jewish Center of Yonkers, 

Rabbi Wolfish is truly a remarkable 
person. Ordained in 1954, he was award- 
ed the B.A. degree from the City Col- 
lege of New York and later received an 
LL.B. degree from the Brooklyn Law 
School. He is presently a candidate for 
the LL.M. and Ph. D. degrees from New 
York University and Yeshiva University 
respectively. 

From 1957 to 1958, Rabbi Wolfish was 
assistant counsel to New York State 
Comptroller Arthur Levitt. Admitted to 
the New York State Bar, to U.S. Fed- 
eral courts—northern, eastern, and 
southern districts of New York—and to 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, he was a practicing 
attorney from 1962 to 1964. I have been 
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advised that he still engages in the 
practice of law. 

Among his religious duties, this tal- 
ented young man has served at Temple 
Beth Sholom in Smithtown, N.Y., at the 
Beth Israel Congregation in Media, Pa., 
and as a chaplain at the Graterford 
Penitentiary in Pennsylvania and at the 
Bath, N.., Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. 

Mr. Speaker, I know our distinguished 
colleagues join in thanking Rabbi Wol- 
fish for being with us today. 


Image of the Congress Versus the Image 
of the President on the Subject of 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege on Tuesday of this week 
to appear before the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress. I 
presented a rather extensive statement 
on the general subject of congressional 
exercise of the money power. In my re- 
marks to the joint committee I made 
some reference to the image which the 
present Congress is creating on the sub- 
ject of economy and I would like to 
briefly repeat here the substance of some 
of those remarks. 

I pointed out that we should take stock 
of our objectives. 

Congress, in exercising the money 
power, has a number of objectives. 
Nearly all fiscal reforms are to some ex- 
tent advanced in the name of economy. 
But economy is not the only considera- 
tion. Doing a better job of organizing 
so as to better assure ourselves that we 
are doing the right things and making 
the right decisions—setting priorities— 
is in itself a worthy object, aside from the 
economy angle. 

With respect to legislative control of 
the purse, I pointed out that techniques 
and procedures are important but that 
the factor of the greatest importance is 
the will and desire of the legislative 
branch. There has to be the will to pro- 
mote economy; there has to be some re- 
straint. There is no other lasting way. 

With respect to the record of the 
President versus the record of the Con- 
gress in this general connection at this 
session of Congress, I should like to make 
a few general observations. 

We do not have to look very far in 
the record of this session to find some 
significant facts, a major one being that 
Congress is acting less economy minded 
than the President. Our economy image 
if weighed in the balance would be found 
wanting. The President has provided 
magnificient leadership and nearly 
everyone will agree that he has presented 
a rather ambitious program. Indeed, too 
ambitious for some. It would seem that 
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the outer spending limits set by the 
President would satisfy Congress, but 
not so. 

It disturbs me that the President is 
making Congress look bad from the 
standpoint of economy. In fact it would 
be more accurate to say that the legisla- 
tive branch is making itself look bad in 
this connection. 

The President has been turning off 
some lights to stimulate the depart- 
ments to do a better job of getting more 
for our money, but Congress has been 
turning the lights back on and putting in 
bigger bulbs. 

Now I am not at the moment speak- 
ing about bills which have been approved 
by the Appropriations Committees. Ap- 
propriations for the session thus far are 
below the budget. I am speaking of au- 
thorization bills from other committees 
of the Congress. 

Authorization bills for new programs 
and for enlargement of old ones are the 
beginning point of the legislative spend- 
ing process. Ever-increasing authoriza- 
tions are straws in the wind and ba- 
rometers of things to come. And in this 
respect, Congress in a number of in- 
stances is outdoing the President. Let 
us look at some examples: 

ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 
The administration authori- 
sation bm. 
The House bil. 


$1, 500, 000, 000 
1, 900, 000, 000 


House increase 400, 000, 000 
GENERAL HOUSING BILL 


The administration bill 6, 408, 000, 000 
House bill ($305,000,000 be- 

low administration) 6, 103, 000, 000 
Senate bill ($1,485,000,000 

above administration bill). 7, 893, 000, 000 
Authorized ($1,830,000,000 

above administration bill). 8, 238, 000, 000 


(Note.—Some of this is in the form of 
backdoor spending, some is not.) 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
BILL 


This new bill combines features of 
three former programs—area redevelop- 
ment, accelerated public works, and Ap- 
palachia aid. 


Administration bill (per year; 
not set number of years) 
Senate bill (per year; but on 
title I grants, $400,000,000 a 
year for 5 years; $150,000,- 
000 above administration 
bill) 
House bill, and authorized 
(per year; but on title I 
grants, $500,000,000 a year 
for 4 years; $250,000,000 
above administration bill) 760. 000, 000 


MILITARY PAY RAISE BILL 
[Estimated full 12 months cost 


$510, 000, 000 


660, 000, 000 


Administration bill $447, 000, 000 
Po A ot) ie Sa 997, 000, 000 
Senate bill, and authorized 


($544,000,000 above admin- 

istration bill, automatically 

n 991, 000, 000 

(Note.—The pending general Federal civil- 
ian pay raise bill is more expensive than the 
administration recommended.) 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION BILL 


This is a 5-year program, the first 
year—fiscal year 1966—being a specific 
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amount, the remaining 4 years being 
open-ended as to amount. 
The first year—fiscal year 1966— 
amounts: 
Administration bill 
Authorized 
above administration bill) 
MEDICARE BILL 


The medicare bill involves many 
phases of the social security program, 
same payable from the social security 
trust fund and some payable from gen- 
eral Treasury revenues. The best figures 
I was able to acquire on the approximate 
full annual cost of all phases are as 
follows: 

Administration bill. 
Authorized ($2,100,000,000 
above administration bill). 6. 300, 000, 000 


To prevent these escalating authori- 
zation figures from getting completely 
out of bounds, pressures must be exerted 
from inside or outside Congress, and 
preferably from both. 

The House thus far this session on the 
regular appropriation bills is about $1,900 
million below the President’s budget re- 
quest, with three bills yet to be consid- 
ered. We are not far enough along to 
see precisely what the final congressional 
outcome will be on these bills. I do not 
yet have the figures on spending pro- 
grams which are not subject to the tra- 
ditional appropriations process. 


$1, 255, 000, 000 
1, 340, 000, 000 


$4, 200, 000, 000 


Statue To Honor Robert Goddard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, although 
all human accomplishment draws upon 
the sum of human knowledge, occasion- 
ally one man whose creativity and genius 
are unique makes a contribution that is 
a sudden shot of adrenalin into the 
stream of progress. 

Such a man was Robert Goddard. 

The world today stands poised on the 
threshold of space largely because of his 
discoveries. By the construction and 
successful testing of the first rocket 
using liquid fuel, Dr. Goddard made sci- 
entific exploration of space a possibility, 
not just a dream. 

Although other men throughout the 
ages conceived of the day that we would 
touch the stars. Dr. Goddard's rare 
talent combined the gift of creativity and 
practicality. 

From as early as 1899 we have the 
written records of Robert Goddard’s 
speculation about the use of rockets for 
space exploration. 

Although the intervening years were 
filled with experimentation and study, 
the milestone in Goddard research was 
reached in 1914 when he obtained two 
U.S. patents; one for a rocket using liquid 
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and solid fuels, the other for a two- or 
three-step rocket for reaching high alti- 
tudes. 

However, the actual demonstration of 
the successful rocket using liquid fuel 
occurred in a cabbage patch in Auburn, 
Mass. This rocket flight, as significant 
as the first flight of the Wright brothers’ 
airplane, lasted 2.5 seconds for a distance 
of 184 feet. 

The untiring genius of Goddard con- 
tinued to turn to the uses and improve- 
ment of rockets. During the late 193078 
Goddard unsuccessfully tried to interest 
the War Department in the military 
utility of his rocket work. However, it 
was not until 1941 that the Navy became 
interested. From that point on, God- 
dard worked on rocket projects at the 
Naval Experiment Station, Annapolis, 
until his death in 1945. 

Because of his trailblazing work, out- 
lined in more than 200 patents on rockets 
and rocket apparatus, it is most fitting 
that a statue of this man be prominantly 
placed at the site of the National Air 
Museum in Washington, D.C., which is 
designed to hold the exhibits com- 
memorating America’s achievements in 
air and space. 

For this reason, I am introducing this 
resolution and asking for your support. 


Personal Explanation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, August 2, 1965, I 
was in my congressional district in Pitts- 
burgh participating in a reception and 
ribbon-cutting ceremony celebrating the 
opening of a new large commercial 
center, marking the progress of our 
South Hills area. Also I had confer- 
ences scheduled for constituents in my 
district to save them otherwise unneces- 
sary trips to Washington, D.C., for con- 
sultation, which personal convenience 
they certainly appreciate. 

Had I been able to be present, I would 
have voted yea“ on each of the three 
rolicalls taken that day, rollealls Nos. 
214, 215, and 216. I was informed that 
the leadership of both parties felt the 
bills scheduled were noncontroversial, so 
the votes were unexpected. 

It is indicative of the unn na- 
ture of the rollcalls that the results of 
rollcall No. 214 was 314 to 11; rolleall No. 
215 was 326 to 0; and rolleali No. 216 was 
323 to 0, so the opposition was negligible. 

On rolicall No. 214, on final passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 81, a bill to in- 
crease the amount authorized for the 
Interstate Highway System for fiscal 
1967 and to authorize the apportionment 
of such amount, I was listed as having 
a general pair with Mr. McDowELL. On 
rollcall No. 214 I would have voted “yea.” 
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On rollcall No. 215, final passage 
of H.R. 8027, a bill for assistance in 
training State and local law enforce- 
ment officers, I would have voted “yea.” 

On rollcall No. 216, H.R. 6964, a 
bill for Federal prisoners’ rehabilitation, 
I had a general pair with Representative 
CHARLES H. Witson. On this rollcall, I 
would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday, August 9, 
1965, I scheduled further conferences in 
my district with my constituents, as the 
present first session of the 89th Congress 
has been running so long this summer. I 
believe my constituents are entitled to 
personal consultations on their problems 
without the necessity of making a spe- 
cial trip from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I was advised the bills scheduled were 
District of Columbia city management 
bills, and were not controversial. One 
contested amendment did come up, the 
Sickles amendment, on which I was 
paired on a general pair with Mr. Evins 
of Tennessee. I would have voted “nay” 
on rolicall No. 228. 


The First Hundred Years of Ela 
Township 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
12th Illinois Congressional District, the 
centennial of Ela Township, in Lake 
County, is being celebrated this week. 
The celebration began last Friday with 
an old-fashioned corn roast and it will 
conclude on Saturday, August 21, with 
a “Salute to the Future.” It will be my 
privilege to participate in some of the 
festivities, including the presentation of 
a flag which has been flown over the 
Capitol and which will hereafter fly over 
the Ela Town Hall, as a symbol of the 
Republic of which Ela Township is a vita] 
part. 

Lake County, l., was once a part of 
the Northwest Territory. Historians 
report that as early as 1650 French trad- 
ers were there to carry on a lucrative 
fur-trading business with the Potawat- 
omi Indians and other tribes which had 
control of the land. 

Daniel Wright, said to be the first white 
man to enter the area for settlement. 
arrived in 1834. A veteran of the War of 
1812, Wright won the confidence of the 
Indians. Many other white men fol- 
lowed Wright into the territory and in a 
short while settlements had sprung up. 
The territory had been acquired from the 
Indians through a treaty of 1829. 

Another settler, George Ela, in whose 
honor Ela Township is named, built a 
cabin and cleared a field some time in 
1835. This is the event which we com- 
memorate in this centennial observance. 
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George Ela served later as the town’s 
first postmaster and as a member of the 
State legislature. 

Credited with founding Lake Zurich, 
the village which is most prominent in 
Ela Township, is Seth Paine. A Chica- 
goan who made the then 4-day journey 
from the city on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, Paine was probably the first 
permanent settler in Lake Zurich. He 
staked a claim in 1836, put up buildings 
and changed the name of Cedar Lake to 
Lake Zurich, after Lake Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Accounts vary, but Paine is de- 
scribed as a philanthropist, an untiring 
abolitionist, and a humanist. He was 
said to be a radical, a zealot, and a non- 
conformist. He erected a stable of hu- 
manity, which was an inn, a place where 
town meetings were held, a school, and 
a stopping point for slaves escaping from 
the South. He published the town’s first 
newspaper, the Lake Zurich Banker, in 
order to get his views known. He started 
the first sawmill in Lake County at Lake 
Zurich in Ela Township in 1843. 

The Federal Census of 1850 found the 
population to be 988, but the settlers con- 
tinued to come to develop the rich farm- 
lands. Came the Civil War and many of 
the young men of the area joined the 
Union Army. 

Following the Chicago fire of 1871, 
many refugees from the city journeyed 
to Ela Township to begin their lives again. 

The village of Lake Zurich was incor- 
porated in 1896 and remains the patri- 
arch of Ela Township. The youngest 
village is Kildeer, born March 22, 1858, 
with 59 inhabitants. In its 7 short years, 
Kildeer has grown to 280. It, too, is a 
symbol of the Republic of which it is a 
part and a growing prophecy of the 
future which will be saluted on August 21. 

The significant Ela Township Centen- 
nial has been organized by a number of 
my longtime friends. The president 
and general chairman, Gordon E. Beau- 
bien, is also president of the Lake Zurich 
State Bank. The honorary chairman, 
Harry L. Knigge, is the Ela Township 
supervisor. Vice president of the cen- 
tennial is the distinguished lawyer, Al- 
bert S. Salvi. The secretary, Margaret 
Petersen; assistant secretary, Marian 
Schiller; treasurer, Richard Barrie; 
headquarters chairman, Gene Frank; 
the parade chairman, Dean Dobekas, as 
well as Mrs. Robert Scott, Mrs. Sue 
Rogaz, Mrs. Elynor Centt, David Gold- 
bogen, Mrs. Betty Wawirka and many 
others who have contributed time and 
talent to this centennial, are my long- 
time friends and respected citizens of 
Ela Township. Publicity has been pro- 
vided through the guidance of one of the 
Nation’s outstanding advertising execu- 
tives, Leo Burnett, himself an Ela Town- 
ship resident. 

Congratulations are due to these and 
other members of the committee and 
citizens of the community, including 
Lake Zurich President William Schuldt 
and the Ela Township clerk, William F. 
Buhr. All have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the event honoring Ela Township 
as it completes its first 100 years and 
enters a second century with confidence. 


August 20, 1965 


SENATE 


Fripay, Auaust 20, 1965 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in the midst of our de- 
liberations, we bow in Thy presence sol- 
emnly conscious of world events which 
are shaping the future and fixing the 
destiny of unnumbered hosts whose an- 
guished longings are like the sound of 
many waters. 

In all the bafflements of these days, as 
we think of our Nation conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the common rights 
of man, may we fear nothing but to fail 
humanity and Thee. 

In the councils of our leaders fraught 
with such awesome responsibility, we 
pray for wisdom. In combat against the 
invaders of a free country, and in all our 
attempts by negotiation to find a path- 
way to a just peace, grant us the humil- 
ity which is born of a vivid sense of our 
own failings. In an hour which calls for 
greatness may our public service be a 
sacrament, and our politics purged of 
corroding littleness. 

May our personal devotion become a 
part of the highway down which the 
hopes and dreams of those who across 
the hills of time have seen the city of 
God, may go on in triumph from victory 
to victory. 

We ask it in the name of that One who 
hath taught us that this is the victory 
that overcometh the world—even our 
faith. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 19, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (H.R. 9811) to 
maintain farm income, to stabilize 
prices and assure adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities, to reduce sur- 
pluses, lower Government costs and 
promote foreign trade, to afford greater 
economic opportunity in rural areas, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 9811) to maintain farm 
income, to stabilize prices and assure 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
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modities, to reduce surpluses, lower Gov- 
ernment costs and promote foreign trade, 
to afford greater economic opportunity in 
rural areas, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of certain circumstances, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (HR. 
10323) making appropriations for mili- 
tary construction for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 10323) making appropriations for 
military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


The 


AMENDING CERTAIN CRIMINAL 
LAWS APPLICABLE TO THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 606, Senate bill 
1320. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1320) to amend certain criminal laws 
applicable to the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with amendments 
on page 4, after line 12, to strike out: 

Sec. 6. The Act entitled “An Act for the 
regulation of the practice of dentistry in the 
District of Columbia, and for the protection 
of the people from empiricism in relation 
thereto”, approved June 6, 1892, as amended 
(D.C. Code, secs. 2-301 through 2-331), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 34. Prosecutions for violations of this 
Act shall be conducted in the name of the 
District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel.” 


At the beginning of line 22, to change 
the section number from “7” to “6”; 
on page 5, at the beginning of line 4, to 
change the section number “8” to “7”; at 
the beginning of line 11, to change the 
section number from “9” to “8”; in line 
18, after “Sec.”, to strike out “10” and 
insert “9. (a)”; at the top of page 6, to 
insert: 

(b) The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall by regulation re- 
quire that bonds in the amount of not more 
than $25,000 shall be furnished and kept 
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in force by all persons licensed as private 
detectives in the District of Columbia. 
Bonds required by this section shall be cor- 
porate bonds and shall run to the District 
and shall be conditioned upon the observ- 
ance by the licensed private detectives and 
any agent, employee, or person acting in be- 
half of the licensed private detective of all 
laws and regulations in force in the District 
of Columbia applicable to the conduct of 
persons licensed as private detectives. Such 
bonds shall be for the benefit of any person 
who may suffer damages as a result of viola- 
tion of any law or regulation by or on the 
part of any licensed private detective or 
any agent, employee, or person acting on the 
behalf of any private detective. In addition 
to any right to any other legal action, any 
person aggrieved by the violation of any 
law or regulation by a licensed private de- 
tective may bring suit against the surety on 
a bond required by this section either alone 
or jointly with the principal thereon and re- 
cover damages for such violation of law or 
regulation in an amount not to exceed the 
penal amount of the bond. 


At the beginning of line 23, to change 
the section number from “11” to 10“; 
and on page 7, after line 5, to strike out: 


Sec. 12. Sections 5 through 11 shall take 
effect thirty days from the approval of this 
Act, but shall not in any case apply to pro- 
ceedings instituted prior to the approval of 
this Act. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 11. Sections 5 through 8, inclusive, 
and section 10 shall take effect thirty days 
from the approval of this Act, but shall not 
in any case apply to proceedings instituted 
prior to the approval of this Act. Section 
9 of this Act shall take effect on the first dav 
of the first full license year for licensing of 
private detectives and detective agencies pre- 
scribed by section 7 of the Act approved July 
1, 1902 (32 Stat. 622, ch. 1352), as amended 
(sec. 47-2301, et seq., D.C. Code), which be- 
gins at least ninety days after approval of 
this Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 848 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia”, approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 22-403), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 848. Whoever maliciously injures or 
breaks or destroys, or attempts to injure 
or break or destroy, by fire or otherwise, any 
public or private property, whether real or 
personal, not his own, of the value of $200 
or more, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or shall be imprisoned for not more than 
ten years, or both, and if the value of the 
property be less than $200 shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both.” ' 

Sec. 2. The first section of the Act en- 
titled “An Act for the preservation of the 
public peace and the protection of property 
in the District of Columbia”, approved July 
29, 1892, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 22 
$112), is further amended by striking out 
“destroy, injure, disfigure, cut, chip, break,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “disfigure, cut, 
chip,”. 

Sec. 3. Section 812 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a code of law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, 
as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2101), is 
further amended by striking out “for ran- 
som or reward”, and inserting in lieu there- 
of “for ransom or reward or otherwise, ex- 
cept, in the case of a minor, by a parent 
thereof,”. 
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Src. 4. Section 9 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to enjoin and abate houses of lewdness, 
assignation, and prostitution; to declare the 
same to be nuisances; to enjoin the person 
or persons who conduct or maintain the 
same and the owner or agent of any build- 
ing used for such purpose; and to assess a 
tax against the person maintaining such 
nuisance and against the building and own- 
er thereof”, approved February 7, 1914, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2721), is fur- 
ther amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. In any prosecution for violation of 
this Act or so much of the first section of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to confer concurrent 
jurisdiction on the police court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in certain cases’, approved 
July 16, 1912 (37 Stat. 192; D.C. Code, sec. 22— 
2722), as relates to the keeping of a bawdy 
or disorderly house, the court, upon applica- 
tion of the United States attorney made after 
such attorney has given notice thereof to the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia, may order any witness to testify or 
to produce evidence, or both. Upon such 
order of the court, such witness shall not be 
excused from testifying or from producing 
evidence on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence required of him may tend to in- 
criminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture. But no such witness shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any act, trans- 
action, matter or thing concerning which he 
has been ordered to testify or to produce evi- 
dence after having claimed the privilege 
against self-incrimination, nor shall testi- 
mony or other evidence ordered to be given 
or produced under the provisions of this sec- 
tion be used as evidence in any criminal pro- 
ceeding against him in any court. No wit- 
ness shall be exempt under this section from 
prosecution for perjury or contempt com- 
mitted in connection with giving testimony 
or producing evidence under order of the 
court as provided in this section.” 

Sec. 5. The last sentence of section 46 of 
the Healing Arts Practice Act, District of 
Columbia, 1928, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 
2-137), is further amended by striking out 
“by said United States District Attorney 
when instituted on behalf of the Commis- 
sion, and” and by striking out “when insti- 
tuted on behalf of the Commissioners of said 
District or by the major and superintendent 
of police of said District”. 

Sec.6, The fourth sentence of section 8 
of the Act entitled An Act to define the term 
‘registered nurse’ and to provide for the reg- 
istration of nurses in the District of Colum- 
bia“, approved February 9, 1907, as amended 
(D.C. Code, sec. 2-407), is amended by strik- 
ing out “United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Corporation Counsel of the District 
of Columbia”. 

Sec. 7. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to regulate the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia“, approved May 28, 
1924 (D.C. Code, sec. 2-502), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Prosecutions for violations of this 
Act shall be conducted in the name of the 
District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel.“ 

Sec. 8. Section 9 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to create a board of accountancy for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes”, 
approved February 17, 1923 (D.C. Code, sec. 
2-909), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: Pros- 
ecutions for violations of this Act shall be 
conducted in the name of the District of Co- 
lumbia by the Corporation Counsel.”. 

Sec.9. (a) Sections 425 to 428, inclusive, 
of the Act entitled “An Act to revise and con- 
solidate the statutes of the United States, 
general and permanent in their nature, relat- 
ing to the District of Columbia,.in force on 
the first day of December, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
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seventy three“, approved June 22, 1874 (D.C. 
Code, secs. 4-168—171, inclusive), are hereby 
repealed. 

(b) The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall by regulation re- 
quire that bonds in the amount of not more 
than $25,000 shall be furnished and kept in 
force by all persons licensed as private detec- 
tives in the District of Columbia. Bonds re- 
quired by this section shall be corporate 
bonds and shall run to the District and shall 
be conditioned upon the observance by the 
licensed private detective and any agent, em- 
ployee, or person acting in behalf of the li- 
censed private detective of all laws and regu- 
lations in force in the District of Columbia 
applicable to the conduct of persons licensed 
as private detectives. Such bonds shall be 
for the benefit of any person who may suffer 
damages as a result of violation of any law 
or regulation by or on the part of any li- 
censed private detective or any agent, em- 
ployee, or person acting on the behalf of 
any private detective. In addition to any 
right to any other legal action, any person 
aggrieved by the violation of any law or 
regulation by a licensed private detective 
may bring suit against the surety on a bond 
required by this section either alone or joint- 
ly with the principal thereon and recover 
damages for such violation of law or regula- 
tion in an amount not to exceed the penal 
amount of the bond. 

Sec. 10. The last sentence of the first sec- 
tion of the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the conservation and settlement of estates 
of absentees and absconders in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved April 8, 1935, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 20-701), is amended by striking 
out “The United States attorney in and for 
the District of Columbia” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “The Corporation Counsel of 
the District of Columbia“. 

Sec.11. Sections 5 through 8, inclusive, 
and section 10 shall take effect thirty days 
from the approval of this Act, but shall not 
in any case apply to proceedings instituted 
prior to the approval of this Act. Section 9 
of this Act shall take effect on the first day 
of the first full license year for licensing of 
private detectives and detective agencies pre- 
scribed by section 7 of the Act approved July 
1, 1902 (32 Stat. 622, ch. 1352), as amended 
(sec. 47-2301, et seq., D.C. Code), which be- 
gins at least ninety days after approval of 
this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 623) , explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSES OF THE BILL 

The purposes of S. 1320 are (1) to 
strengthen certain laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia; (2) to broaden the immunity statute 
of the District of Columbia so that it will 
conform with other Federal statutes; (3) to 
provide for certain technical and procedural 
changes in matters essentially local in na- 
ture; and (4) to permit the substitution of 
the Corporation Counsel of the District of 
Columbia as the moving party rather than 
the U.S. attorney in prosecutions involving 
violations of various acts relating to licens- 
ing and regulation of certain professions. 

This bill is a continuation of the commit- 
tee’s efforts to clarify and improve the Crimi- 
nal Code of the District of Columbia. 

Sections 1 and 2 of this bill are designed to 
deal with the problem of vandalism by bring- 
ing the District statutes, dealing with the in- 
jury or destruction of property, up to date 
and make them more effective. In brief, the 
first section of the bill amends existing law 
(sec. 22-403, D.C. Code) relating to the crime 
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of malicious injury or destruction of prop- 
erty by broadening it to cover real as well as 
personal property. This section increases 
from $50 to $200 the line of demarcation 
between misdemeanors and felony offenses. 
It also revises the penalties established for 
felony offenses involving malicious destruc- 
tion of property by eliminating the manda- 
tory minimum and maximum sentences of 
not less than 1 nor more than 10 years’ im- 
prisonment and substituting a term of im- 
prisonment of not more than 10 years or a 
fine of not more than $5,000, or both. In 
addition the section increases the maximum 
fine for misdemeanors from the present $200 
to a maximum of $1,000 and provides that 
imprisonment may be imposed along with a 
fine up to a maximum of 1 year. 

As a complement to the change provided 
in the criminal code by section 1 of the bill, 
section 2 of the bill removes language from 
the Disfigurement of Property Statute of the 
District of Columbia Code (sec. 22-3112) so 
as to make that statute relate specifically to 
offenses involving disfigurement of real prop- 
erty, and not operate as a general statute for 
the prosecution of offenses involving the 
willful destruction of real and personal prop- 
erty. 

The third section of the bill broadens the 
existing kidnaping statute which now 
makes it unlawful only to hold a person for 
ransom or reward, This bill would make the 
statute applicable to those kidnapings in 
which the motive is lust, a desire for com- 
panionship, revenge, or some other motive 
not involving ransom or reward. In addition, 
this section would make the statute inappli- 
cable to cases involving the taking of a minor 
child by one of the parents of such child. 
The committee has been informed that these 
proposed changes in existing District of 
Columbia law will brings its statute into 
closer conformity with the Federal statute 
on kidnaping. 

The bill also will broaden the immunity 
privileges now granted to witnesses in civil 
cases relating to the abatement of disorderly 
house nuisances. It would authorize the 
granting of similar immunity in criminal 
prosecutions for keeping disorderly houses. 
Under this bill, the courts could, upon ap- 
plication, compel a witness to testify in a 
criminal prosecution, notwithstanding his 
claim of privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment. Witnesses who have been granted this 
immunity would remain subject to prosecu- 
tion for prejury or contempt of court in con- 
nection with their testimony, but they could 
not be criminally prosecuted for any sub- 
stantive offenses included in such testimony. 
This section will materially aid the prosecu- 
tion of criminal charges for keeping bawdy or 
disorderly houses. 

Sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 amend four acts regu- 
lating the practice of professions or occupa- 
tions by substituting the Corporation Coun- 
sel of the District of Columbia for the U.S. 
attorney to prosecute criminal violations of 
certain of such acts and as the attorney to 
institute certain civil actions authorized by 
the Healing Arts Practice Act and the Regis- 
tered Nurses Act of February 9, 1907, as 
amended. The committee is of the view that 
it is more appropriate for an official of the 
municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, rather than a Federal official, to 
perform these functions. For the same rea- 
son, section 10 transfers from the U.S. attor- 
ney to the Corporation Counsel the right to 
be a party to court proceedings seeking to 
subject the property of an absconder to the 
support of the absconder’s wife and minor 
oe and to pay debts proved against 


The amendment made by section 9 is de- 
signed to restate in existing law a require- 
ment that private detectives be bonded. 
Such a provision existed in District law for 
many years and has been held to have been 
repealed by implication in 1932 (47 Stat. 559, 
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ch. 366). It was the view of the committee 
in inserting this amendment in the bill that 
the public should be entitled to some indem- 
nification against damages resulting from 
improper activities on the part of private 
detectives. 

The bill has the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia, and the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. The 
committee has received no opposition to 
the bill. 

A similar bill (S. 468) passed the Senate 
in the 88th Congress. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
1 amendments be considered en 

oc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments are con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Russet of South Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary was 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Air Force. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK IN THE AIR 
FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk in the Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


RIOTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] spoke 
to a group of Senators at a breakfast 
meeting of Senators in the Senate 
restaurant recently. The Senator's 
thoughts, as always, were both profound 
and sound, his counsel was worthy, and 
his conclusions, I believe, entirely cor- 
rect. 

In order that his remarks may have 
wider circulation both in the Senate and 
in the country, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 
STATEMENT oF SENATOR LEN B. JORDAN OF 

IDAHO BEFORE SENATE PRAYER BREAKFAST ON 

AUGUST 18 

RIOTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

Shocking events of the past week clearly 
indicate a widespread discontent ranging 
from comparatively mild demonstrations 
against authority to defiant outlawry and 
bloody revolt bordering on anarchy. 

Rules governing the conduct of man’s rela- 
tion to his fellow man are as old as recorded 
history. From the time that Moses laid down 
the Ten Commandments for the children of 
Israel, down through the rise and fall of an- 
cient civilizations, through the days of the 
contemporary influence of Jesus Christ and 
his disciples, through the Dark Ages, through 
the Reformation into the modern era, each 
generation has reviewed this time-honored 
moral code and found it acceptable and ap- 
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Plicable to its needs. Which goes to point 
up that in this world of change when every- 
thing about us seems to be in a constant 
state of flux, one of the eternal verities that 
does not change is human nature itself. Like- 
wise the rules of human conduct which were 
so laboriously fabricated by the ancients, 
largely through trial and error, have survived 
down through the ages somewhat battered 
but still intact. 

But now these historic guidelines appear to 
be challenged more severely than ever before 
and at every hand. 

Riots in Los Angeles, Chicago, and Spring- 
field, Mass., give geographic evidence that 
the unrest is not localized. 

In less violent form are the protest 
marches of the unrepresented in the Nation's 
Capital, on the campuses, and in various 
cities throughout the land. 

Organized mobs try to stop troop trains, 
Young critics of the war in Vietnam burn 
their draft cards. 

Individual crime is at an all-time high. 
Murder, arson, theft, assault, destruction of 
persons and property—all these increase at 
an alarming rate. 

Rape is so common as to be reported about 
as casually as double parking or running a 
stop light. 

What is the reason for all this? Why has 
the hot summer brought such an explosion 
of revolt and carnage? Could it be that we 
are reaping the whirlwind of seeds planted 
by the powerful forces of change? 

May I suggest two trends which may have 
contributed to this deplorable state of af- 
fairs. 

1. A government of laws which has been 
the cornerstone of our Republic for nearly 
200 years is being set aside or superseded, 
with the outspoken approval of some leaders 
both religious and secular, for a government 
of men in those instances where the end ap- 
pears to justify the means. 

2. Breakdown of family responsibilities 
and discipline in the training of the young 
by their ts and in the reciprocal re- 
sponsibilities of children for their parents 
in sickness and old age encouraged, in part 
at least, by an overpaternalistic government. 

Our country cannot concern itself solely 
with production and security. Our material 
resources did not produce our American 
character. Our character developed the re- 
sources. What in America we have, is a re- 
sult of what as Americans we are. The moral 
and spiritual values, therefore, are of pri- 
mary importance. 

And it is these moral and spiritual values 
which are eroded when men in high places, 
from the clergy or from secular leaders, ap- 
plaud defiance of the law, even if in their 
judgment such defiance would accomplish a 
desirable objective. 

The contagion of this defiance is all too 
clear. The difference between the willful 
defiance of law or court order by marching 
clerics in Selma and the burning, looting, 
and shooting by hoodlums in Los Angeles is 
one of degree only. In either case man sub- 
stitutes his personal judgment for the rule 
of law. 

The theory of obeying only the laws a 
person likes is dangerous doctrine in a civ- 
ilized society. When we abandon the rule 
of law—no matter what the pretext—we are 
sowing the seeds of anarchy. 

I turn now to my second point. In our 
zeal to insure the good life for all, we have 
been all too willing to excuse the youthful 
offender because he is poor or disadvan- 
taged—that somehow society is to blame for 
every dropout, for every first offense, or sec- 
ond, or third. 

I am sure no one will claim that we have 
achieved the perfect social order in this 
country. But I cannot agree with those 
who would discharge personal responsibility 
and charge the whole mess to social ills. 
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Perhaps our generation has been inclined 
to make the material comfort and the social 
status of ourselves and our children our 
highest goal, at the expense of moral disci- 
pline and spiritual well-being. It is time for 
us to realize that “man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word of God.” 

I turn now to the Old Testament and 
quote excerpts from Proverbs. Chapter 1: 8- 
16: 


“My son, hear the instruction of thy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother for they shall be an ornament of 
grace unto thy head, and chains about thy 
neck. 

“My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not. 

“If they say, come with us, let us lay wait 
for blood, let us lurk privily for the inno- 
cent without cause. Let us swallow them 
up alive as the grave; and whole, as those 
that go down into the pit. 

“We shall find all precious substance, we 
shall fill our houses with spoil. Cast in thy 
lot among us; let us; let us all have one 
purse. 

“My son, walk not thou in the way with 
them; refrain thy foot from their path, for 
their feet run to evil, and make haste to shed 
blood.” 

Chapter 3: 11-14: 

“My son, despise not the chastening of the 
Lord; neither be weary of his correction for 
whom the Lord loveth he correcteth; even as 
a father the son in whom he delighteth. 

“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. 

“For the merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold.” 

Chapter 4: 1, 2, and 14: 

“Hear, ye children, the instruction of a 
father, and attend to know understanding. 
For I give you good doctrine forsake ye not 
my law. Enter not into the path of the 
wicked, and go not in the way of evil men.” 

Chapter 16: 16-19: 

“How much better is it to get wisdom 
than gold! and to get understanding rather 
to be chosen than silver! 

“The highway of the upright is to depart 
from evil: he that keepeth his way preserveth 
his soul. 

“Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall. 

“Better it is to be of an humble spirit with 
the lowly, than to divide the spoil with the 
proud.” 

Chapter 22: 1 and 6: 

“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than 
silver and gold. Train up a child in the way 
he should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.” 

Chapter 13: 24: 

“He that spareth his rod hateth his son: 
but he that loveth him chasteneth him be- 
times.” 

5 rie from the New Testament, Ephesians 

“Children, obey your parents in the Lord: 
for this is right. Honor thy father and 
mother; (which is the first commandment 
with promise). 

“That it may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long on the earth.” 

Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, chapter 
5: 13-26: 

“For, brethren, ye have been called unto 
liberty; only use not liberty for an occasion 
to the flesh, but by love serve one another. 

“For all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. 

“But if ye bite and devour one another, 
take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another. 

“This I say then, walk in the spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh. 
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“For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh: and these are 
contrary the one to the other: so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would. 

“But if ye be led of the spirit, ye are not 
under the law. 

“Now the works of the fiesh are manifest, 
which are these; adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness, 

“Idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 

“Envyings, murders, drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like: of the which I tell you 
before, as I have also told you in time past, 
that they which do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God. 

“But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, 

“Meekness, temperance: against such there 
is no law. 

“And they that are Christ’s have crucified 
the flesh with the affections and lusts. 

“If we live in the spirit, let us also walk 
in the spirit. Let us not be desirous of vain 
glory, provoking one another, envying one 
another.” 

Chapter 6: 1-8. 

“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ. 

“For if a man think himself to be some- 
thing, when he is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self. 

“But let every man prove his own work, 
and then shall he have rejoicing in himself 
alone, and not in another. 

“For every man shall bear his own burden. 

“Let him that is taught in the word com- 
municate unto him that teacheth in all 
good things. 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. 

“For he that soweth to his flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth 
to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting.” 


MRS. GENEVIEVE OLSEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
69) for the relief of Mrs. Genevieve Ol- 
sen, which was, on page 2, lines 1 and 2, 
strike out in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LT. RAYMOND E. BERUBE, JR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
97) for the relief of Lt. Raymond E. 
Berube, Jr., which was, on page 2, line 
10, after Act.“ insert: 

No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LLOYD K. HIROTA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
134) for the relief of Lloyd K. Hirota, 
which was, on page 2, line 9, after “Act.” 
insert: 

No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ROBERT L. WOLVERTON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 572) for the relief of Robert L. Wol- 
verton, which were, on page 1, line 8, 
strike out “December 28,” and insert 
“October 6,” and on page 2, line 12, after 
“Act.” insert: 

No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LT. ROBERT C. GIBSON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1138) for the relief of Lt. Robert C. 
Gibson, which was, on page 2, line 13, 
after “Act.” insert: 

No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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WRIGHT G. JAMES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1196) for the relief of Wright G. James, 
which was, on page 2, after line 11, in- 
sert: 

No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. i 

The motion was agreed to. 


JACK C. WINN, JR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1267) 
for the relief of Jack C. Winn, Jr., which 
was, on page 2, line 8, after “Act.” insert: 

No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10323) making ap- 
propriations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 10323. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, H.R. 
10323 is the military construction ap- 
propriation bill. As chairman of the 
subcommittee, I shall present a résumé 
of the provisions of the bill and some 
of the reasoning and logic which led to 
the action of the full committee. I shall 
cite a few figures to show the vast 
amount provided in the annual military 
construction bill. 

The total amount requested in the 
budget estimate of the current fiscal 
year is $2,049 million. 

During the consideration of the au- 
thorization bill for these items, the Sen- 


ate Armed Services Committee rejected 
and would not authorize $175,619,000. 


So of $1,955,681,000 requested, in con- 
ference the amount of $1,780,062,000 was 
finally agreed upon. 
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As a general proposition, and speaking 
only for myself, I believe that the field 
of military construction is fertile ground 
for the President to have his representa- 
tive do some effective work to fulfill his 
sincere desire to avoid unnecessary ex- 
penditures. 

Year after year the military construc- 
tion appropriation bill, instead of de- 
creasing, has increased, and now exceeds 
$2 billion a year, according to the budg- 
et request. This does include a small 
amount for the Vietnam situation. It 
also includes a modest amount for con- 
struction in the United States that has 
been brought about by the Vietnamese 
war; but it is a small amount. 

Generally speaking, in making these 
deletions, we did not remove any amount 
that we thought was directly connected 
with the operations of our general mili- 
tary program, including the added re- 
sponsibilities due to the war in south- 
east Asia. We did not remove any 
amount that was actually needed, as we 
saw it; but if the items vere remote from 
actual need or were being carried on 
satisfactorily in present facilities, we did 
reject them. Some of them we deferred 
for only a year or, if the requests are 
renewed, for a year or two. 

I mention this to show that we at- 
tempted to follow a general plan or a gen- 
eral formula in applying the tests that 
we put to the bill in order to determine 
whether the items requested were neces- 
sary. We found a great many that were 
not necessary. The report shows a re- 
duction of more than $292 million from 
the budget estimates including author- 
ization legislative action. 

The bill contains some special items. 
All of the hospitals that were requested 
were included. We included as much as 
we believed necessary for family housing. 
Provision was made for ^ generous num- 
ber of family housing starts, although 
the amount is greatly under the amount 
requested. The bill provides for 7.500 
new units, whereas the budget requested 
12,500. In addition, we are permitting 
the services to rent 7,000 apartment units 
or single units for 1 year in connection 
with their housing program. 

This seemed to the committee to pro- 
vide a great abundance together with 
what already exists, which amounts to 
billions of dollars worth of housing, and 
will permit the program to move fast 
enough. 

A new feature of military housing was 
included, not through the military ap- 
propriations or Armed Services Commit- 
tee, but by the omnibus housing bill that 
was passed this year, which provides that 
around the installations which were be- 
ing closed the Secretary of Defense could 
buy houses owned by civilian em- 
ployees or members of the military serv- 
ice at an acquisition price comparable 
with what was paid in a representative 
period prior to the base closure; then 
the acquired properties could be turned 
over to FHA for disposal. 

Mr. President, I am presenting today 
the military construction appropriation 
bill, H.R. 10323, for fiscal year 1966. 
Senate Report No. 620 explains the 
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action taken by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

First I should like to present a sum- 
mary of the bill as to the pertinent fig- 
ures explaining the committee’s action. 

The total appropriation recommended 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
amounts to $1,756 million. This is an 
amount of $1,109,000 over allowances 
provided by the House and $292,396,000 
onder the budget estimate of $2,049 mil- 

on. 

For military construction for. the 
Active Forces of the Department of the 
Army, the committee has approved an 
amount totaling $329,139,000. This is an 
increase of $9,407,000 over the amount of 
$319,732,000 approved by the House, and 
a decrease of $112,261,000 from the 
budget estimate of $441,400,000. 

For military construction for the Active 
Forces of the Department of the Navy, 
the committee has approved an amount 
totaling $320,603,000. This is an in- 
crease of $8,246,000 over the $312,357,000 
allowed by the House and a decrease of 
$17,697,000 from the budget estimate of 
$338,300,000. 

For military construction for the 
Active Forces of the Department of the 
Air Force, the committee has approved 
an amount totaling $355,410,000. This is 
an increase of $17,932,000 over the $337,- 
478,000 allowed by the House, and a de- 
crease of $66,590,000 from the budget 
estimate of $422 million. 

For the Reserve Forces the committee 
recommends the budget figure, with the 
exception of the Army National Guard: 
Army Reserve No request for funds. 
Naval Reserve $9, 590, 000. 

Air Force Reserve_____ $4, 000, 000. 
Air National Guard. $10. 000, 000. 


For the Army National Guard, the 
committee recommends an appropriation 
of $10 million, which is the same as the 
House allowance. Later in my remarks 
I will explain this increase over the 
pongo estimate and the reason there- 

or. 

For the Department of Defense agen- 
cies, the committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $65,131,000. This is 
$18,069,000 below the budget estimate 
and $1,663,000 over the amount allowed 
by the House. The appropriation break- 
down is as follows: 

Defense Atomic Support Agency, 
$3,932,000; National Security Agency, 
$6,075,000; Defense Supply Agency, 
$2,101,000; and other projects, $18,000. 
The committee also recommends for the 
Department of Defense general support 
program, a total of $53 million, includ- 
ing planning and design in the amount 
of $2 million, minor construction in the 
amount of $1 million and $50 million to 
meet emergency construction require- 
ments the Secretary of Defense consid- 
ers vital to the security of the United 
States. The committee has approved an 
appropriation of $5 million for loran sta- 
tions. This is the same as the budget 
request. 

For the Department of Defense family 
housing account, the committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $647,731,000. 
This appropriation consists of the fol- 
lowing: For the Army, construction 
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$37,408,000, operations, maintenance, 
and debt payment $180,649,000; for the 
Navy, construction $58,309,000, opera- 
tions, maintenance, and debt payments, 
$96,412,000; for the Air Force, construc- 
tion $62,809,000, operations, mainte- 
nance, and debt payments $219,049,000; 
for the Defense Agencies, construction 
$406,000, operations, maintenance, and 
debt payments, $2,289,000. 

The breakdown of construction for 
housing units on a basis of an allowance 
of 7,500 units is computed as follows: 
Army, 1,490 housing units costing 
$30,836,000; Navy, 3,020, costing $54,869,- 
000; and Air Force, 2,990 costing $56,- 
189,000. This provides a total of 
$141,894,000 for the construction of 
7,500 housing units. 

The House allowed $683,960,000 for the 
defense housing program. The Senate 
allowed $647,731,000. This is a reduc- 
tion of $36,229,000. The Department of 
Defense requested $683,960,000 of the 
Senate. 

Before I discuss the committee’s de- 
cision relating to the military service de- 
partments, I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Senate, a number of spe- 
cial problems which involve rather large 
sums of money. 

SECTION 108, THE 1965 HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. President, the committee went into 
the matter of section 108 of the 1965 
Housing and Urban Development Act 
which authorizes the Secretary of De- 
fense to acquire houses from distressed 
mortgagors near military bases which 
have been ordered closed. 

Information furnished the committee 
indicates the provision of section 108 
would apply to FHA, VA, or convention- 
ally financed housing. Acquisition prices 
would be established on the basis of the 
average sales prices of comparable prop- 
erties during a “representative period” 
prior to the base closure announcement. 
Acquired properties would be turned over 
to FHA for disposal. Any surplus re- 
ceipts—above FHA expense—would be 
deposited with the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. Additional information 
developed shows that the Department of 
Defense may be precluded from imple- 
menting section 108 during fiscal year 
1966, in view of the provisions of section 
406 of Public Law 85-241, as amended— 
42 U.S.C. 1594. Section 406 with certain 
specific exceptions, prohibits the con- 
struction or acquisition of family housing 
units “at or in support of military instal- 
lations or activities” unless authorized by 
line item in an annual military con- 
struction authorization act. 

The committee feels that this is a very 
complex situation and would require a 
great deal of study by both the Congress 
and the Department of Defense as to 
how such a program should be imple- 
mented. It comes to my mind that this 
program would be in direct opposition to 
the announced policy of the Congress 
that all housing required by the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be authorized by 
the Armed Services Committee. In this 
connection, there also comes to mind the 
question of which base would be consid- 
ered first in buying the surrounding 
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houses. In essence, Mr. President, the 

committee felt, as I have previously 

stated, that we did not have enough 

information to appropriate the $10 mil- 

lion requested by the distinguished 

Senator from Alabama, Mr. SPARKMAN. 
LABORATORIES 


The committee considered this year a 
number of high-priced laboratories for 
the services. Each case was gone into 
at length and deletions made, where, in 
our judgment, construction could wait 
until future years. It is not that the 
activities of these laboratories will cease 
if this construction is not carried for- 
ward. The work is now being performed 
in structures that are not up to service 
standards. It is also the feeling of the 
committee that in each instance a lab- 
oratory was deleted, the Department of 
Defense should study the situation to 
insure that there is not a duplication of 
effort. 

TROOP HOUSING 

The committee continues to support 
the Army's concept for providing troop 
housing in regimental or group barracks 
complexes in balanced packages includ- 
ing supporting facilities and for pro- 
graming full complexes rather than in- 
crements when feasible at stations with 
large barracks deficiencies. In this 
category are full complexes at Fort Dix, 
Fort Knox, Fort Jackson, and Fort 
Leonard Wood this year for which the 
House denied facilities for one of the 
four battalions in the regiment. In re- 
storing these complexes to full size, 
the committee concurrently defers the 
three-battalion barracks complex at Fort 
Riley until a full complex can be re- 
quested next year. The modest design 
effort made so far can be applied to the 
full four-battalion complex. In de- 
ferring this barracks complex to the 
fiscal year 1967 program, little or no con- 
struction time will be lost. 


OBSTETRICAL CARE 


The committee amended section 108 of 
this bill to contain the following lan- 
guage: “unless sound and specific justi- 
fication is made by the Secretary con- 
cerned for omitting such facilities in any 
such hospital or composite medical 
facility.” 

It is our opinion that the addition of 
this language will make the section con- 
sistent with the authorizing legislation. 
It will permit the construction of hospi- 
tals without obstetrical care facilities 
when the Secretary of the interested 
service departments certifies that such 
obstetrical facilities are not necessary 
and that this type of patient care is 
readily available in adjacent commu- 
nities. 


FAMILY HOUSING, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The committee this year made a full 
study of the family housing requested by 
the Department of Defense. The re- 
quest was for 12,500 houses. As it came 
out in the authorizing legislation, 11,180 
houses were authorized as being on the 
eligible list and the authorizing legisla- 
tion allowed funding for 9,500 houses. 
The House placed appropriations in this 
bill for the funding of 9,500 houses. 
Your committee recommends funding for 
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7,500 houses. It is the feeling of the 
committee that the number of houses will 
adequately meet the current needs of the 
Department of Defense in its housing 
program. This year 10 percent of the 
houses requested were in the Washington 
area. In the authorizing legislation, ac- 
tion was taken to delete all of these 
houses with the exception of 250 houses 
at Andrews Air Force Base. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. President, to review briefly, the 
committee approved appropriations of 
$339,139,000 for military construction 
within the Department of the Army. 
This represents an appropriation of 
$329,139,000 for the Active Forces and $10 
million for the Army National Guard. 
This is a reduction of $112,261,000 from 
the budget request of $441,400,000. I 
would like to say that later, at the end 
of this Army discussion, I will discuss 
the appropriation that was made for the 
Army National Guard. Troop housing 
and community facilities composed ap- 
proximately one-fourth of this year’s 
budget request. The committee has im- 
proved enlisted men’s barracks com- 
plexes at seven stations, medical bar- 
racks adjacent to three station hospitals, 
the third increment of triservice bar- 
racks at Fort Myer and other small in- 
crements of barracks in the United 
States. Officers’ quarters were approved 
at some 11 installations in the United 
States and for much-needed officer space 
overseas. In operational training facili- 
ties, the committee has approved some 
60 items. Provision is made for the first 
increment of a Department of Defense 
classified project, airfield facilities, and 
the final phase of construction for the 
Southeastern Signal School at Fort Gor- 
don, Ga. Communications and opera- 
tional facilities include support facilities 
for the Army Security Agency, miscel- 
laneous petroleum facilities, and various 
classified construction projects. 

Provision has been made to update the 
maintenance and production facilities of 
the Army, which include tactical equip- 
ment shop projects, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, and missile maintenance proj- 
ects, plus other maintenance items. 

In the research and development area, 
this bill provides for facilities to support 
the test and evaluation of the Nike X 
missile system upon which a decision 
concerning further deployment of the 
system will be based. Other major proj- 
ects in the research and development 
area which are approved are research 
laboratories and a support service build- 
ing at Nadick, Mass. Hospital and medi- 
cal facilities were approved in this bill 
in the amount of $21,807,000. 

This appropriation provides for the re- 
placement of five deteriorated, inade- 
quate hospitals at Forts Devens, Stew- 
art, Benjamin Harrison, Irwin, and the 
Military Academy and the hospital ad- 
dition at Fort Belvoir. It also includes 
dental clinics and the Fourth Army med- 
ical laboratory. 

The committee approved a number of 
administrative facilities, the major item 
being a headquarters for the U.S. Con- 
tinental Army Command at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va. Funds have also been provided 
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for continuing authorization items such 
as planning and design of construction 
projects, access roads, and minor con- 
struction. 

The committee has approved $10 mil- 
lion for Army National Guard construc- 
tion for this fiscal year. The Depart- 
ment of Defense did not have a budget 
request for Guard construction in this 
year’s bill due to the fact that if the 
Reserve Guard merger was accomplished, 
carryover funds would be used for con- 
struction purposes. However, since the 
Congress has turned down the merger 
proposal as put forth by the Department 
of Defense, it is even more important 
that these funds be available to carry 
forth Guard construction programs. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


For military construction for the Ac- 
tive Forces of the Department of the 
Navy, the committee has approved an 
amount totaling $320,603,000. This is an 
increase of $8,246,000 over the $312,357,- 
000 allowed by the House and a decrease 
of $17,697,000 from the budget estimate 
of $338,300,000. 

This year’s program of the Navy is a 
continuation of a long-range program 
for the orderly development and mod- 
ernization of its shore installations. 
The primary aim is to improve fleet 
readiness. This objective will be 
achieved by providing proper facilities 
to support modern ships, aircraft and 
weapons, updated training programs, 
and adequate personnel accommoda- 
tions. 

For the Bureau of Ship Facilities, the 
committee has approved $24,322,000. 
There is a total of 40 line items in this 
class, of which 33 items amounting to 
some $23 million are distributed among 
the naval shipyards. The construction 
of these projects will improve existing 
shipyard facilities to better meet the 
overhaul and repair requirements of the 
Navy's modern ships. 

For the fleet base facilities and supply 
facilities, the committee has given ap- 
proval for an appropriation of $22,961,- 
000. This includes line items for im- 
provement to naval station facilities 
that provide direct support to the fleet. 
There is also a provision for POL pipe- 
lines and air conditioning and an ad- 
ministration building at the Naval Sup- 
ply Depot, Subic Bay, Republic of the 
Philippines. 

In this year's bill, approval has been 
given for Marine Corps facilities 
amounting to approximately $18 million. 
Most of this money will go directly to 
facilities at Camp Lejeune and Camp 
Pendleton in the United States and 
Camp Butler, Okinawa, for building up 
and maintaining the combat readiness 
of the Marines. 

Special attention has been given in 
this year’s appropriation for the Navy's 
service school activities and medical fa- 
cilities. Money has been provided for 
improvements to educational facilities 
for officer personnel at the Naval 
Academy and the Naval Postgraduate 
School and the Officers Candidate School 
at Newport, R.I. Items have also been 
included to improve the facilities for en- 
listed personnel undergoing basic train- 
ing at the Naval Training Centers, Great 
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Lakes, Ill., and San Diego, Calif. We 
have also included in the program this 
year, replacement for a portion of the 
naval hospital at Newport, R.I., a naval 
dispensary and dental clinic at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, and an outpatient clinic 
at naval hospital, San Diego, Calif. 

The committee has recommended an 
appropriation of $86,429,000 for naval 
weapons facilities. This is the largest 
of the Navy’s facility class, comprising 
six groups of air and ordnance activities. 
each of which supports a particular seg- 
ment of naval aviation or naval ord- 
nance. These groups are naval air 
training, field support of fleet opera- 
tions, Marine Corps air stations, fleet 
readiness support, research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation and overseas 
support of the fleet. 

The proposed projects will support 
five essential tasks: training of pilots 
and aircrews; improvement of the air 
striking power of our operating forces; 
improvement of the ordnance aspects of 
fleet readiness; progress in air and 
ordnance research, development, test, 
and evaluation programs; and improve- 
ment in personnel living conditions. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The committee has approved a total of 
$369,410,000 for military construction, 
$355,410,000 for the Active Forces, and 
$14 million for the Reserve Forces. The 
committee allowance represents a reduc- 
tion of $66,590,000 from the budget esti- 
mate of $436 million. 

One of the large amounts approved in 
the bill is for the strategic forces. Ten 
million dollars was approved for use at 
existing Minuteman and Titan II instal- 
lations. These funds are necessary to 
make adjustments and modifications to 
silos and launch complexes to adapt 
them to new and improved equipment 
and techniques of operation. Money was 
approved for operational facilities for 
the B-52 and the KC-135 forces in their 
fully dispersed deployment. This con- 
struction was deemed necessary because 
of rent base and force consolidations 
where the number of aircraft on certain 
bases is being increased. There is also 
Money approved in this bill for opera- 
tional facilities to support our newest 
strategic reconnaissance aircraft, the 
SR-71. Hand in hand with the need to 
maintain and improve our strategic pos- 
ture is the need for keeping our aero- 
space systems at a high degree of effec- 
tiveness. This objective is reflected in 
the construction appropriations for im- 
Plementation of new warning and 
control systems, as well as improvements 
to, and facilities for, our established 
aerospace systems. 

As previously mentioned in the Army 
and Navy recommendations, the updat- 
ing of a number of medical facilities has 
been included for the Air Force. This 
includes composite medical facilities, 
dispensaries, and dental clinics in the 
amount of $14.5 million. Funds for one 
new composite medical facility at Turner 
Air Force Base, totaling $2.4 million, is 
included in this package. 

Money has been included in the bill to 
expand the airlift forces. This is evi- 
denced by the rapidity of the evolution 
of the airlift forces with the C-141, Star- 
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lifter aircraft. The C-141, although de- 
signed to operate from our presently 
existing bases, requires some alterations 
and expansion of facilities to meet the 
demands of its physical characteristics 
and cargo handling capabilities. The 
balance of the airlift program provides 
for improved aerial port and terminal 
facilities at three U.S. and four overseas 
bases. 

To insure adequate support of the va- 
riety of research and development pro- 
grams conducted by and for the Air 
Force, approximately $50 million in new 
appropriations is contained in this bill. 
The committee certainly recognizes the 
primary contribution that research and 
development has made to our present po- 
sition of world leadership as well as its 
importance to future attainments. 

A large sum of money is included in 
the bill to support construction for the 
eastern and western test ranges. Pro- 
vision has been made for the first unit of 
a Titan III space launch booster com- 
plex for approximately $18 million, as 
well as the acquisition of related land 
and the construction of a technical con- 
trol center. 

The Air Force continues to update the 
control and warning system of the Unit- 
ed States with the addition of new over- 
the-horizon radar and other technologi- 
cal advancements. Also included is the 
third increment for the installation of 
“backup” interceptor control equipment 
for SAGE. This program, called BUIC, 
involves a number of sites in the United 
States. In the defense program, appro- 
priations are approved to update a num- 
ber of A.C. & W. sites scattered over the 
North American continent. 

The committee has taken cognizance 
of the Tactical Command and support 
problems of the Air Force by approving 
a Strike Command headquartered at 
MacDill Air Force Base. This head- 
quarters will properly and effectively 
house the headquarters which has over- 
all command of our national tactical 
forces. Related is the replacement for 
the headquarters for the Tactical Air 
Command at Langley Air Force Base. 

The committee has approved approxi- 
mately $18 million for general support 
items not categorized so far. Classified 
activities at overseas locations account 
for about $3.1 million of this amount. 
The second increment of the construction 
at Bolling Air Force Base to implement 
the Bolling-Fort Myer area cantonment 
plan has been approved. A sizable 
amount has also been included in this 
category to provide navigation and land- 
ing aids which support such diversified 
activities and commands as the Air 
Weather Service, Headquarters Com- 
mand, and the Southern Command; $20 
million has been included which would 
be used primarily to complete design of 
the fiscal 1966 military construction pro- 
gram. Also a portion of these funds will 
be used to make a start on the fiscal year 
1967 construction program. Approval 
has been given for minor construction in 
the amount of $15 million. This appro- 
priation will allow the Air Force to be 
responsive to such diverse unprogram- 
able construction requirements as those 
generated by our presence in southeast 
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Asia, as well as those resulting from re- 
alinement of our forces in the conti- 
nental United States. 

The committee has approved $2 mil- 
lion to finance the Air Force portion of 
requirements for construction of off-base 
access roads and improvements or relo- 
cation of existing public highways where 
the need is generated by Air Force opera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, this completes the 
presentation of the military construc- 
tion appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1966. The committee believes this to be 
an austere bill; however, we are certain 
that only those essential items were ap- 
proved which will materially contribute 
to the combat effectiveness and readiness 
of the U.S. military forces both home 
and abroad. 

I am glad to yield now to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
who, with his usual completeness and 
thoroughness, as well as dedication, has 
worked on the bill for 6 or 8 months and 
has materially aided in preparing the 
bill presented to the Senate today. I 
thank the Senator for his fine assist- 
ance. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi for the com- 
ments he has made about my assistance. 

I would be negligent if I did not com- 
ment upon his leadership, patience, and 
conscientiousness in working out the 
complicated details, which involve large 
sums of money and also the future of 
our military forces. 

We all appreciate his conscientious- 
ness and his hard work on this subject 
over a number of years. 

The committee had a request for $10 
million to start the program. There 
were no budget estimates and no rules 
and regulations under the law enacted a 
few weeks ago. There was no request 
from the Department of Defense for the 
money and no plan submitted by the De- 
partment of Defense to put the program 
into effect. 

The committee decided unanimously, 
in view of all those facts, that there was 
no ground now to provide hard money 
for these items. 

The committee referred to the item in 
the report. We have asked for more 
tangible, definite information to give 
some idea about how the houses will be 
acquired. The matter can be considered 
on its merits at that time. Certainly 
it would be premature to appropriate 
hard money for a program with so many 
unknown quantities. 

Mr. President, I wish to add to what 
the Senator has said. The amount of 
the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives was $1.7 billion. As a result 
of committee action, that amount was 
increased by $1,109,000. Therefore, the 
total bill reported to the Senate makes 
available $1,756,604,000. 

The committee also scrutinized care- 
fully the prior year’s authorization and 
reviewed the expenditures and proposals. 
In addition, it was necessary for the 
committee to review the reclamas which 
we received as a result of the House ac- 
tion. 

I believe we have a good bill. I suggest 
that we use it as a yardstick, as the Sen- 
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ator from Mississippi has so well said, 
in light of the increasing demand for 
funds to finance the program in south- 
east Asia. 

The primary objective of our mili- 
tary at the moment seems in contrast. 
In view of this, we felt that many proj- 
ects could be deferred for another year. 
For this reason, we denied funds for 
building additional service club bache- 
lor officer quarters and other items of 
construction which could be deferred 
without affecting our military posture. 

The Senator from Mississippi has 
taken up family housing. The Sena- 
tor has stated in years gone by that we 
ought to provide the money for 7,500 
houses and allow the Defense Depart- 
ment to pick from the authorized num- 
ber of units which, this year, was 11,180 
units actually authorized. 

The House appropriated funds for 
9,500 units. Our appropriation is $36 
million under the House appropriation 
because we provided for only 7,500 units. 
That difference must be resolved in con- 
ference. 

The Senator has pointed out that 
rental housing could be obtained at var- 
ious military installations. That en- 
abled us to keep the number down to 
7,500 units. In addition, we permitted 
funds for leasing some 7,000 units or 
more. 

We made one exception to the amount 
of housing in the Washington area. We 
felt that there was enough housing in 
the Washington area to take care of the 
military except the Andrews Air Force 
Base, where we inserted a provision for 
250 units which are authorized. We felt 
there was a great need for additional 
housing at that base. 

I repeat what I have said about the 
yardstick that was applied by the com- 
mittee because with the need for guns 
and other defense material in south- 
east Asia, it is necessary to cut back 
Federal expenditures wherever possible. 

The Senator has mentioned the pro- 
posal that the Defense Department ac- 
quire homes of individuals affected by 
military base closures. This suggestion 
raised several questions. We discussed 
the matter very fully as to what the De- 
fense Department intended to do with 
the houses after purchasing them and 
what would be done about the interest 
which the Government had in the vari- 
ous houses through the FHA, the VA, and 
other kinds of financing. We felt that 
it was necessary for the Department of 
Defense to make a further study of the 
problem and make a report to Congress 
before Congress appropriate funds for 
this purpose. 

The committee studied the Army’s con- 
cept for providing troop housing in regi- 
mental or group barrack complexes and 
decided that the full 4-battalion com- 
plex, as outlined in the authorization leg- 
islation should be adopted. There are 
full barracks complexes at Fort Dix, Fort 
Knox, Fort Jackson, and Fort Leonard 
Wood. Consistent with this policy, the 
committee deferred the 3-battalion com- 
plex at Fort Riley, Kans., with a view to 
giving it priority next year. 

Mr. President, I feel that we have ade- 
quately provided for the urgent needs of 
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the military with respect to construction. 
I might add that the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve funds for construction 
are provided for on the same basis as in 
prior years. In addition, as a safeguard, 
the committee has included funds in the 
amount of $50 million to be used to meet 
emergency construction requirements in 
situations in which the Secretary of De- 
fense determines the security of the 
United States to be vital. 

It is expected that the Secretary will 
inform the Committee on Appropriations 
of both the Senate and the House im- 
mediately upon the making of a decision 
to use any of these funds. 

In conclusion, I emphasize that the 
committee has worked hard in writing 
this appropriation bill. We hope that 
the Senate will approve of our efforts. 

I again congratulate the Senator from 
Mississippi for the thoughtful, intelli- 
gent, and intellectual effort which he 
has put into the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for his contribu- 
tion and remarks. The Senator re- 
ferred to Fort Riley, Kans. I believe that 
those remarks were very appropriate, 
indeed. Our idea is that the 4-battalion 
complex is what the Army really needs 
and that is what we ought to provide, 
when we allow a complete barracks com- 
plex. We have the Fort Riley matter 
now in the planning stage. Funds can 
be provided next year. The request will 
certainly have a high priority and pref- 
erence with us if made by the Army. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senators 
from Kansas were both very appreciative 
of our efforts and they understood the 
problem. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
join my distinguished colleague the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], in commending the excellent way 
in which the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has handled the pending bill. 

Some Senators feel that it involves too 
much concentration of power to permit 
a Senator to be both the chairman of the 
subcommittee that authorizes a project 
and the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations that finances the 
project. However, that is not too much 
power when it is placed in the hands of 
a man who is able, fair, and just in his 
actions. Hence, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to say that I believe Congress and 
the Nation are fortunate in having as 
the chairman of the subcommittee to 
authorize construction a man who is also 
the chairman of the subcommittee that 
formulates the financing of that pro- 
gram. 

I warmly commend the work that the 
junior Senator from Mississippi has done. 

I would be false to my own feelings if 
I did not also commend our distinguished 
colleague the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. It has 
been my good fortune to serve on the 
Subcommittee on Department of Defense 
of the Committee on Appropriations for 
nearly 20 years with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts. I frankly feel 
about him as Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
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ginia said about the great John Adams 
of Massachusetts. When Jefferson lay 
dying at Monticello, he said, “Thank 
God that Adams still lives.” 

I thank God that we have SALTON- 
STALL—who is, I believe, about the 10th 
generation of the product of the great 
school of Harvard—as a Member of the 
Senate and of this subcommittee. I 
hope that he will live a long time and 
that he will remain in the Senate as 
long as he lives. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I join 
in those sentiments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I appreciate what the Senator has said. 
I shall be glad to continue to work for 
the Senator from Mississippi as long as 
he is around. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
do not criticize anything that our sub- 
committee has done in the way of econ- 
omy. However, I wish to refer to one 
grag and invite their reconsideration 
of it. 

Three years ago the Defense Depart- 
ment urgently recommended the con- 
struction of an educational building at 
Fort Lee, Va. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations said that there were other 
projects that had seniority and that they 
would defer action. 

Last year the House again said that 
there were other projects that had pri- 
ority, but we incorporated it in the bill. 

This year the House finally said, It 
has been before us for 3 years. We know 
that it is needed. It is a budgeted item.“ 
It was put in the bill. 

I do not criticize our subcommittee for 
leaving this out. However, I do say that 
I do not believe that the finite mind can 
comprehend a billion dollars. This bill 
involves nearly $2 billion. It is very 
difficult, if not impossible, when mark- 
ing up a bill to remember all of the de- 
tails of every little item that must be 
passed upon. 

With all due deference, I say that the 
item has been before us for 3 years. It 
has been fully justified on all occasions. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my appreciation and compliments 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL]. They always do a 
fine job in handling this bill. 

I think that the country can feel more 
secure because of their diligence and in- 
telligence, and the patriotic and hard 
work which they do on this bill. 

Mr. President, I express my particular 
appreciation because of the fact that the 
Senate committee has included in the 
bill an item urgently requested by the 
Defense Department which, for some 
reason which is almost shocking to me, 
particularly under our present troubled 
international situation, was left out by 
the other body. The item involves the 
construction of a Strike Command 
Headquarters building at MacDill Air 
Force Base in Florida. 

I think the Senator knows I have never 
appeared before his committee in behalf 
of any project in my State, and I have 
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never discussed with him or the Senator 
from Massachusetts any project in my 
State except upon the urgent request of 
the Defense Department, because this is 
a field that far transcends any kind of 
personal or any kind of State interest. 

I do happen to know a good bit about 
the very inadequate housing of the 
Strike Command Headquarters at Mac- 
Dill Air Force Base, because it happens 
to be close to my home. 

A short while ago I had the privilege 
of accompanying General Adams, who 
is in command of the Strike Command 
Headquarters of the Army and Air 
Force, to go over their quarters, and see 
for myself the hopelessly inadequate 
housing of that important headquarters. 

I think all Senators will agree that the 
Strike Command is one of the most crit- 
ical spots in our whole defense setup. 
It is almost proper, I think, to call it 
the nerve center of the farflung Army 
and Air Force activities throughout the 
world. 

When I saw that this item had been 
omitted by the House, I felt free to take 
it up not only with my friends the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Massachusetts, but also I called 
General Adams over the phone and asked 
him, if it was not in conflict with mili- 
tary propriety, to write me in some detail 
why he or the Defense Department felt 
there was a need for the Strike Com- 
mand Headquarters building at an ex- 
pense of $3,600,000. 

General Adams said he felt he would 
be happy to comply with that request, 
because he felt it was so urgently needed 
and it so vitally affected the defense 
effort. I received a letter, dated August 
14, 1965, from Gen. Paul D. Adams, com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. Strike Com- 
mand. 

I ask if the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi would object to including this 
letter in full in the Recorp at this time 
as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad to have the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. STRIKE COMMAND, 

OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
MacDill Air Force Base, Fla., August 14, 1965. 
Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HOLLAND: I am happy to 
respond to your telephonic request of yes- 
terday afternoon, and to furnish you with 
pertinent information on the requirement 
for a U.S. Strike Command headquarters 
building. During the past several years 
we have investigated thoroughly many al- 
ternate solutions, and have finally provided 
detailed justifications in order to place the 
project in the military construction pro- 
gram. 

There are several areas in which comment 
seems appropriate. These are comparable 
cost and impact of relocating this head- 
quarters; my expanded mission since 1961; 
and the conditions under which we now 
operate. 


The cost of relocating this headquarters 
to another area is an important considera- 
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tion. Under the assumption that a suitable 
or usable building were available elsewhere, 
we computed relocation cost for the Sheri- 
dan study group at $3.3 million. The details 
are listed in enclosure 1. In addition, two 
specific locations were considered in the 
study in order to provide costs of site prep- 
aration keyed to those available locations. 
These statistics are contained in enclosure 
2. 
Several of the sites proposed prior to our 
locating at MacDill Air Force Base are no 
longer available. To my certain knowledge 
one of them, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 
has since been utilized by the relocation of 
personnel activities from the Pentagon to 
that area. The same situation may obtain 
in the other area mentioned, as well as in 
the many other prospective locations which 
I personally visited back in 1961. 

At that time MacDill Air Force Base was 
the only facility I could find where we could 
get to work promptly, after personally visit- 
ing every one nominated to me by the serv- 
ices as possibly being suitable. Nothing in 
the intervening period has caused me to 
waiver in my conviction that MacDill Air 
Force Base was a proper location, and the 
entire command has worked diligently to 
build proper community relationships. I 
think we have been a good neighbor, and 
would seriously regret any decision which 
would require us to turn our backs on the 
good people of Tampa who have reciprocated 
as good neighbors, particularly as regards 
finding adequate housing for the high per- 
centage of our personnel living off base. 
This is an important element of military 
relationships which cannot, and must not, 
be overlooked in determining the appro- 
priate location for a headquarters such as 
mine. 

The expansion in our mission, and conse- 
quently our workload, since 1961 when we 
were established, has created space require- 
ments which exceed the original acceptable 
facilities on base. From an original mission, 
geared to operational requirements and com- 
plete mobility, we have emerged broadened 
and expanded. After 2 years of operation, 
I was assigned the responsibility for the 
Middle East, southern Asia and Africa south 
of the Sahara (MEAFSA), which created 
geographic responsibilities similar to those 
of CINCPAC and USCINCEUR. The military 
assistance program (MAP) responsibilities 
inherent to the geographic area were fore- 
most among those generated by this addi- 
tional mission. Since the three squadron- 
size and one temporary barracks, plus a 
limited amount of space in the CONAD 
tracking station, which I was using initially 
as a headquarters for the original staff, could 
not accommodate the unavoidable increase 
generated by the new mission, I was forced 
to disperse the personnel administering the 
MAP responsibility into a temporary build- 
ing which also had been constructed as a 
barracks. Due to its location apart from 
my other buildings, a considerable loss in 
staff efficiency is generated as well as an 
increased security problem due to the diverse 
locations thus created. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff subsequently 
assigned me a further responsibility of 
evaluating mobility concepts developed by 
the Army and the Air Force. The important 
and competent group, which conducts these 
evaluations and studies, is now located in 
the old SAC Alert Building, 4 miles from 
my other headquarters buildings. 

Modern communications, as well as cur- 
rent command and control requirements, 
further forced dispersion within my staff 
since premium space was required for the 
critical and expensive items of equipment 
necessary to conduct these operations. Yet, 
if Iam to respond to the contingencies which 
generate throughout the world, and be re- 
sponsive to direction from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, I must have modern command and 
control communications. 
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Currently, I have been assigned a key re- 
sponsibility for all deployment planning for 
the southeast Asia buildup. Although I 
have absorbed, within my own headquarters, 
the total manpower requirement for this key 
function, my transportation planners and 
operators do not have adequate space in 
which to work; nor do I have the space avail- 
able to give them. A mission as important 
as this, vital to our national defense, is be- 
ing discharged in a small room, designed as 
sleeping quarters in an airmen’s barracks, 
since no adequate space is available. 

My increased mission and the services re- 
quired have more than doubled my staff 
(from 300 to 700) since 1962. The personnel 
increases were required; but I have lacked 
the flexibility to improve efficiency and 
achieve the staff response I seek, simply be- 
cause adequate facilities normally provided 
to a headquarters of this level, were not 
available. 

It is unbelievable that the Department of 
Defense intended to restrict us to the tem- 
porary facilities we occupied in 1961. Our 
mission changes and personnel increases pre- 
clude that view. 

I have given serious consideration to the 
cost of construction of an adequate head- 
quarters for Strike Command here at Mac- 
Dill Air Force Base. The sum is large, and 
yet it is not much more than the cost to move 
this command to another unknown loca- 
tion where we would operate in an unknown 
facility and suffer a severe degradation of our 
mission accomplishment while moving. The 
alternate—maintaining status quo amid in- 
creasing problems caused by the less-than- 
efficient operation under dispersed yet 
crowded conditions dictated by our existing 
facility—does not appear sound. 

Serious study has persuaded me that it 
is in the best interest of the U.S. Government 
to expend the funds necessary for the new 
building. Our current defense posture and 
the critical international situation require 
that action, in my judgment, even though 
other demands are made for each budget dol- 
lar. I firmly believe that the defense effort 
and the American taxpayer will gain by this 
expenditure, or I would not support it. 

I appreciate your interest in this com- 
mand and the opportunity to provide you 
these views, and earnestly solicit your con- 
tinuing support of this project which I con- 
sider so essential to the successful and efl- 
cient discharge of the mission of the 
command. 

Sincerely, 
PauL D. ADAMS, 
General, Commander in Chief. 


Cost estimate to relocate headquarters, U.S. 
Strike Command, to a base with a usable, 
appropriate facility 

Fixed communications facilities: 

Estimated cost for relocation. $2, 285, 600 


Engineering costs 167, 100 
Relocation of 2,000 short tons 
of equipment---------------- 100, 000 
Relocation of 930 personnel and 
their 740 families 751, 060 
Total 3, 303, 760 


Cost estimate to relocate headquarters, U.S. 
Strike Command, to specific bases listed 
as potential sites 


Rehabilitate or convert 
ities 


for 88 
USS TRICONMN $250, 000 
Rehabilitate or construct 
dormitories and BOQ’s. 4, 000, 000 
New communications 
equipment. ___.....-_.-- 2, 500, 000 
e Ee Seem 6, 750, 000 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with- 
out belaboring the matter, I want first 
to say that the duties of the Strike Com- 
mand have been so greatly increased 
since it was set up in 1961 or 1962—1 
do not remember the date—that it has 
become more than twice as great in per- 
sonnel and more than twice as great in 
its needs and importance to our whole 
effort, particularly in view of the Viet- 
nam effort. 

For that reason I would like to read 
three or four paragraphs from the letter, 
just to accentuate that point of view. 

Here is a paragraph relating to Depart- 
ment of Defense assignment to the Strike 
Command located at MacDill Air Force 
Base. Iread that paragraph: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff subsequently 
assigned me a further responsibility of evalu- 
ating mobility concepts developed by the 
Army and the Air Force. The important 
and competent group, which conducts these 
evaluations and studies, is now located in 
the old SAC Alert Building, 4 miles away 
from my other headquarters buildings. 


I think that the spacing of the 
divisions of this command, 4 miles away 
from each other, is not an efficient way 
to be organized. 

Then I read these paragraphs: 

Currently, I have been assigned a key 
responsibility for all of deployment planning 
for the southeast Asia buildup. 


He speaks not only of South Vietnam, 
but of that whole great troublesome area 
of the world. 


Although I have absorbed, within my own 
headquarters, the total manpower require- 
ment for this key function, my rta- 
tion planners and operators do not have 
adequate space in which to work; nor do I 
have the space available to give them. A 
mission as important as this, vital to our 
national defense, is being discharged in a 
small room, designed as sleeping quarters 
in an airmen’s barracks, since no adequate 
space is availabie. 


I do not need to comment on that 
paragraph because it seems so clear that 
this important function is not being ade- 
quately housed. 

Continuing to read: 

My increased mission and the services re- 
quired have more than doubled my staff 
(from 300 to 700) since 1962. The personnel 
increases were required; but I have lacked 
the flexibility to improve efficiency and 
achieve the staff response I seek, simply be- 
cause adequate facilities normally provided 
to a headquarters of this level, were not 
available. 


Continuing: 

It is unbelievable that the Department of 
Defense intended to restrict us to the tem- 
porary facilities we occupied in 1961. Our 
mission changes and personnel increases pre- 
clude that view. 


If the Senator will yield for simply one 
more paragraph to be read, because it 
expresses the conscientious convictions 
of one of the finest officers I think we 
have in our service, or certainly he would 
not be in this high command if he were 
not, I call attention to this last para- 
graph I wish to read: 

Serious study has persuaded me that it is 
in the best interest of the U.S. Government 
to expend the funds necessary for the new 
buil Our current defense posture and 
the critical international situation require 
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that action, in my judgment, even though 
other demands are made for each budget 
dollar. I firmly believe that the defense ef- 
fort and the American taxpayer will gain by 
this expenditure, or I would not support it. 


Again I compliment our distinguished 
friends for having seen this urgent need 
and recognized it in this bill. I hope, 
with all my heart, that the other body 
will reconsider its action in conference, 
by keeping this item in the bill. 

So far as I am concerned, I would feel 
the same way if it were located in Alaska, 
or Massachusetts, Mississippi, or any- 
where else. Wherever the Strike Com- 
mand is located, it ought to have ade- 
quate housing, because it is the nerve 
center of our Army and Air Force. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. We were impressed by 
the showing made in behalf of the Strike 
Command. We thought this facility was 
needed. The Strike Command is a new 
concept in warfare. It is organized un- 
der a very able general, and we think he 
needs more working tools in order to be 
effective. We consider this a strong item 
in our bill. 

I wish to say one thing further about 
this general housing matter. One thing 
that impressed me about housing was 
that 10 percent of the 12,500 units re- 
quested by the Department of Defense 
were located in Washington or the en- 
virons of Washington, where there is no 
scarcity of housing at this time. 

We also believe that the formula for 
determining needs for family housing is 
unsound in one particular. A home can 
be available for rent, and suitable in 
every way, but if it is located 1 hour's 
traveling time from where the man 
works, even though he has no special 
function, it is ruled off limits and not 
available. 

I know that many Senators frequently 
take 40, 45, to 50 minutes or even longer 
from where they live to reach the Capi- 
tol—not using this as any test—but their 
work in the Capitol is of great impor- 
tance. Therefore, we believe that the 
allowance, in view of all that has been 
built before and made available, is rea- 
sonable and just. 

Mr. President, upon examination, I 
find that I am solely responsible for an 
error in an item for Fort Lee which the 
Senate left out of the bill. I overlooked 
the fact that this is the same item which 
Was approved last year. When I was 
passing on it, I was really thinking of it 
as something different. 

Last year, a strong showing was made 
for the need for a building at Fort Lee, 
and we accepted that proof and acted on 
it and put it in the bill. However, it was 
lost in conference. i 

This year it came back in under what 
we call prior authorizations and was not 
presented with most of the other items 
which were presented, and in the final 
markup—and it was among the very last 
items passed on—I personally failed to 
realize that this was the same item, the 
same need, and the same case which was 
made last year. 

I have called this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Massachu- 
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setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], who had left 
the room just at that very moment, I 
remember, and was really not a part of 
the situation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator very much. I hold in my hand 
background information on the request, 
which states: 

The Department of Defense has been 
making special representations to get this 
item back in the bill. 


After what the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] has said, I would 
certainly approve the action of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi in accepting the 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. 

Mr. President, I move adoption of an 
amendment which will strike out a cer- 
tain figure and insert a larger figure, 
which will, in effect, take in this Fort 
Lee installation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that the Senate will first have to 
dispose of the committee amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair for 
the information. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc, and that the bill 
as thus amended be considered as orig- 
inal text for the purpose of amendment, 
and that no points of order be considered 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
ments are agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 


On page 2, line 4, after the word “Code”, 
to strike out “$319,732,000" and insert 
“$329,139,000”. 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “appro- 
priation”, to strike out “$312,357,000" and 
insert 320,603,000“. 

On page 2, at the beginning of line 22, to 
strike out “$337,478,000” and insert 8355, 
410,000“. 

On page 3, line 10, after the word “Code”, 
to strike out “$63,468,000” and insert “$65,- 
131,000”. 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 17, 
to strike out “$9,500,000” and insert 
“$9,590,000”. 

On page 5, line 14, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$683,960,000" and insert “$647,- 
731,000". 

On page 5, line 19, after the word “Con- 
struction”, to strike out “$42,282,000” and 
insert $37,408,000”. 

On page 5, line 23, after the word “Con- 
struction”, to strike out “$73,415,000” and 
insert “$58,309,000”. 
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On page 6, line 4, after the word “Con- 
struction”, to strike out “$79,058,000” and 
insert “$62,809,000”. 

On page 8, line 7, after the word “services”, 
to insert a comma and “unless sound and 
specific justification is made by the Secre- 
tary concerned for omitting such facilities in 
any such hospital or composite médical 
facility”. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment to which I have previ- 
ously referred, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from 
Mississippi proposes an amendment, on 
page 2, line 4, strike out the figure 
“$329,139,000,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$332,039,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a comparative statement of 
appropriations for fiscal year 1965, and 
the estimates and amounts recommended 
in the bill for fiscal year 1966. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparative statement of appropriations for fiscal year 1965, and the estimates and amounts recommended in the bill for fiscal year 1966 


Item 


Military construction, Army 
Military construction, Navy 
Military construction, Air 
Military construction, Dokos A Agencies. 
Military construction, Army Reserve 
Military construction, Naval Reserve. 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve 
Military construction, Army National Guard 
Military construction, Air National Guard.. 
Loran stations. 


Total, military construction... -=-= 


Family —— ene 
Construct: 


Operation, 8 and debt payment 
n using, Navy and Marine Co Corps: 


> eon wg maintenance, and debt payment 
> ee Ar 


Soon 9 maintenance, and . payment 


Family ee defense agencies: 


2882 
3083 
$323 


88285 
88885 


3 
5 


Increase (g) or decrease (—), Senate bill 
compared with— 


House bill 


Appropriations, Budget 
1965 


estimate, 1966 


—$112, 261, 000 
697, 


+-5, 220, 000 
+10, 190, 000 
—575, 000 
—222; 000 


+16, 580, 000 —36, 229, 000 


+185, 636, 000 -+1, 109, 000 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if there 
are no other questions, that concludes 
our presentation on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ee ee (6 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference thereon 
with the House thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. Byrpv of Virginia, Mr 
KucHEL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. 


Hrusxa conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


AUBURN-FOLSOM SOUTH UNIT, 
AMERICAN RIVER DIVISION, CEN- 
TRAL VALLEY PROJECT, CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 323, House bill 485. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 485) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
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construct, operate, and maintain the 
Auburn-Folsom south unit, American 
River division, Central Valley project, 
California, under Federal reclamation 
laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
pending bill has passed the House of 
Representatives, and I have introduced a 
similar bill in the Senate, which passed 
the Senate committee unanimously. 
H.R. 485, introduced by my friend, 
Representative Harotp T. BIZZ“ JOHN- 
son, passed the House earlier this year. 

This would add the Auburn-Folsom 
south unit to the great Central Valley 
project of California. 

The Auburn-Folsom south unit has 
been before Congress for over 20 years. 
It has been studied in committee, modi- 
fied and improved to its present form 
through the diligent and able work of 
Congressman JOHNSON, and our late be- 
loved Senate colleague, Clair Engle. It 
has had the support of American Chief 
Executives, commencing with President 
Harry S. Truman and by California’s 
Governors, commencing with Earl War- 
ren, now the Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

In his testimony before the Senate In- 
terior Committee, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Stewart Udall, praised the Au- 
burn-Folsom south unit by stating that 
of all the major reclamation projects 
which have gone across his desk in the 
last 4 years in terms of economic bene- 
fits, and cost ratio soundness, this was 
perhaps the best of the lot. The benefit- 
to-cost ratio of the unit is the unusually 
high one of 3.6 to 1. 

In a word, the project includes a giant 
dam with a 2½-million acre-foot ca- 
pacity reservoir on the American River, 
providing water conservation, flood con- 
trol, fish, wildlife, and recreation values, 
as well as helping to meet the growing 
electric power requirements of the Cen- 
tral Valley. The bill will authorize two 
smaller dams and reservoirs which, with 
appurtenant diversion works and con- 
duits, will also provide multipurpose 
water development to the rapidly ex- 
panding adjacent areas to assure con- 
tinued growth. 

Downstream from the Auburn Dam, 
and the presently existing Folsom Dam, 
will begin the South Canal to take water 
approximately 67 miles for a valuable 
agricultural area where existing water 
supplies are not enough to meet current 
and future needs. The overdraft on the 
area’s very important ground water res- 
ervoirs has reached an alarming rate of 
3 million acre-feet each year. 

The Folsom South Canal would pro- 
vide approximately 852,000 acre-feet of 
supplemental water to serve nearly 
400,000 acres in Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Counties in California. Some 
420 acre-feet per day of water will be 
available for municipal and industrial 
uses. 

Since 1950, there have been eight 
floods on the American River, wreaking 
a frightful loss to the people, the prop- 
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erty, and the economy of California and 

the Nation. The Auburn Dam will pro- 

vide the final necessary protection to our 

State Capital from future flood threats. 
The bill authorizes the expenditure of 

$425 million in the construction of this 
project of the people. As an integral 
part of the Central Valley project, all 
reimbursable costs will be repaid within 
50 years from the date that construc- 
tion of the last feature is completed. 
Over $147 million in interest payments 
on the power and municipal water in- 
vestment will be repaid, and it is esti- 
mated that approximately $462 million 
will be repaid into the U.S. Treasury to 
be available, as the people’s needs may 
require, to assist in the development of 
additional repayable project additions of 
the Central Valley project. 

The Central Valley project is an im- 
posing example of a true multipurpose 
Federal reclamation project. It is one 
of the most successful, bountiful, enrich- 
ing public works ever constructed any- 
where, any time. The Auburn-Folsom 
South unit is a gilt-edged addition to the 
gilt-edged Central Valley project. It is 
the next logical step forward in assist- 
ing the people of my State in meeting 
the water and power needs of our rapidly 
expanding population. I ask favorable 
consideration by the Senate, so that it 
may speedily go to the White House for 
Presidential approval. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 312), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AUBURN-FOLSOM SOUTH UNIT, AMERICAN 
River DIVISION, CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT, 
CALIFORNIA 

(Excerpt from S. Rept. No. 312 by Mr. Ku- 
CHEL, from the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, to accompany S. 599) 
The Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 599) 

to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 

construct, operate, and maintain the Auburn- 

Folsom South unit, American River division, 

Central Valley project, California, under Fed- 

eral reclamation laws, having considered the 

same, report favorably thereon with amend- 
ments and recommend that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Committee action in ordering S. 599 re- 
ported favorably to the Senate was unani- 
mous, and the executive agencies concerned 
recommended enactment. This project was 
approved by this committee in the 87th Con- 
gress and the 2d session of the 88th Congress. 
Time did not permit final congressional ac- 
tion. S. 599 was introduced at the begin- 
ning of the 89th Congress by Senator KUCHEL 
and cosponsored by Senator MURPHY. 

PURPOSE OF MEASURE 

The purpose of S. 599 is to help meet the 
urgent need for water, power, fish and wild- 
life preservation, and recreational facilities in 
the great, fertile Central Valley of California. 
The bill would accomplish this purpose by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct and operate, under Federal Rec- 
lamation law, a multipurpose project con- 
sisting of a principal dam and reservoir, with 
hydroelectric powerplant, on the American 
River east of Sacramento, the State capital, 
and including a canal and ancillary facilities 
to supply urgently needed supplemental wa- 
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ter for irrigation, municipal and industrial 
uses in Sacramento, San Joaquin, Placer, El 
Dorado, and other counties in northern Cal- 
ifornia, 

The project will provide the additional 
flood control which will protect the Sacra- 
mento metropolitan area against all future 
probable floods. It will firm up the water 
supplies and restore the rapidly dropping 
ground water levels of a large segment of the 
agricultural valley lands, improve municipal 
water supplies, provide greatly increased rec- 
reational opportunities for the rapidly ex- 
panding population of northern California, 
and develop the remaining hydroelectric 
power capabilities of the American River to 
assist in meeting the ever-increasing demand 
for electric power and energy. 

The Auburn-Folsom South unit wil: be in- 
tegrated, as to both financing and operation, 
with other features of the Central Valley 
project, a comprehensive water development 
which represents one of the finest undertak- 
ings of the Federal reclamation program. 

This project does not impinge upon the 
interest of any other State. The waters in- 
volved are solely intra-California. No part of 
this project is involved with any other, ex- 
cept other units of the wholly intra-Cali- 
fornia Central Valley project. 

The project has the exceptionally favorable 
cost-benefit ratio of 3.6 to 1 and is financially, 
as well as engineeringly, feasible. Atten- 
tion is invited to the factual description of 
the several individual works in the project 
set forth in the official report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior dated March 26, 1965, 
printed in full below. It is the next logical 
addition to the outstanding Central Valley 
project to give to the people of California the 
assistance they need to meet their water 
deficiencies. 

* * * * * 


BACKGROUND OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


California, with a population of over 18 
million people, is the most populous State 
of the Nation, and at present rates of growth 
in just a little over 15 years—by 1980—some 
2744 million persons will reside in the State. 
In addiiton, California is the home of a great 
number of wide-ranging industries and its 
highly - specialized, intensive agriculture 
makes it one of the country’s leading food 
producers. 

All of these factors require tremendous and 
ever-increasing supplies of water. Clearly, 
California’s population and economic growth 
give rise to water requirements that now are 
outstripping the combined efforts of local 
agencies, the State itself, and those of the 
Federal Government to date. 

Local agencies, private enterprise, and the 
State and Federal Governments have all 
made a significant contribution toward 
meeting the water needs of a burgeoning 
population. California is in the midst of 
construction of its $1,750 million bond- 
financed State project. But it will not serve 
the area to be served by the Auburn-Folsom 
South Federal project and is unrelated 
thereto. A sense of urgency for this project 
is stated by Secretary of the Interior Udall in 
his report on S. 599. The Secretary says that 
there is an urgency to the Auburn-Folsom 
South unit as a logical next addition to the 
Central Valley project, for many of the areas 
it will serve are plagued persistently by 
drought, while much needed water flows un- 
used and often destructively .down the 
American River to the sea. The State of 
California cannot undertake this merited 
project because of its tremendous obliga- 
tion of $1.7 billion in other critically needed 
water supply works. 

It is the Secretary’s opinion that because 
of the urgent water and power needs, the 
benefits to the State and to the Nation, and 
the leadtime between authorization and ac- 
tual construction, we should move forward 
on this proposal as soon as possible. It is 
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his hope that the Congress will agree that 
the Auburn-Folsom South unit is the next 
logical addition to the Central Valley project 
where the Federal Government has been so 
successful in making an investment in mul- 
tiple-purpose projects which have in turn 
greatly enhanced the economy of the Nation. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


S. 599 is based upon and is a direct out- 
growth of S. 351, 88th Congress, and S. 103, 
87th Congress, both sponsored by Senator 
Kuchl. and the late Senator Engle. Both 
were reported favorably to the Senate, but 
the press of other legislative business pre- 
vented action on the measures prior to ad- 
journment. 

Authorizing legislation for the Auburn- 
Folsom South unit has been before succes- 
sive Congresses and has been studied by this 
committee on several different occasions. 
The Folsom Dam itself was initially author- 
ized in the wide-ranging Flood Control Act 
of 1944, as a Corps of Engineers project. 

In a special message to Congress on Jan- 
uary 12, 1948, President Harry Truman urged 
the 80th Congress to expand the authoriza- 
tion to provide for transfer of the dam and 
reservoir to the Bureau of Reclamation for 
construction of a powerplant and transmis- 
sion lines, and for water distribution works 
for irrigation and municipal purposes. 

The 80th Congress did not act. President 
Truman, on February 25, 1949, renewed his 
recommendations to the 8lst Congress. 
Hearings were held by this committee on 
H.R. 165, sponsored by the then Congress- 
man Engle, which authorized what was de- 
scribed as the American River Basin develop- 
ment, keyed to Folsom Dam and Reservoir. 

As reported and enacted on October 14, 
1949, the legislation—Public Law 356, 81st 
Congress—also directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to make studies to develop plans for 
disposing of the water and power made avail- 
able by the project. 

The Secretary's report pursuant to the con- 
gressional directive was submitted to Con- 
gress on January 15, 1962, and printed as 
House Document 305, 87th Congress. It 
formed the basis for S. 103, 87th Congress, 
and S. 351, 88th Congress, sponsored by Sen- 
ators Kuchl. and Engle, which are the 
predecessors of the present bill. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIT 


The project includes a beneficial reservoir 
of 214 million acre-foot capacity. An electric 
power generating plant with a capacity of 
240,000 kilowatts, initially, with provision 
for expansion to 400,000 kilowatts, would 
now be authorized. This will add 613 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electricity to the 
hydroelectric capability of the Central Valley 
project area. 

The Folsom-South Canal, to run some 6714 
miles from the existing Nimbus Reservoir 
below Folsom Dam and Reservoirs, all on the 
American River, would provide approximately 
852,000 acre-feet of supplemental water to 
serve nearly 400,000 acres in Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Counties. Some 420 acre-feet 
per day of water would go into municipalities 
for residential and industrial uses. 

As the committee approved last Congress, 
the canal would be built large enough to 
accommodate the needs of the East Side divi- 
sion of the Central Valley project, a logical 
next facility of the Central Valley project. 

This bill would also authorize the Sugar 
Pine Dam and Reservoir for the Forest Hill 
Divide area—in compatibility with plans 
contemplated by the local public utility dis- 
trict and the Placer County Water Agency. 

County Line Dam and Reservoir, together 
with the appurtenant diversion works, con- 
duits, and other necessities for water deliv- 
ery, would also provide multipurpose water 
development. The County Line facilities 
would serve a rapidly expanding area in 
western El Dorado and eastern Sacramento 
Counties. 
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COST AND ALLOCATION 


The estimated cost of the Auburn-Folsom 
South unit, as authorized in this legislation, 
is $424,670,000. A breakdown of this 
amount among features and units is given 
in the following tabulation: 


Millions 
Auburn Dam and Reservoir $231, 312 
Auburn powerplant 25, 233 
Switchyard and transmission 13, 866 
Operating facilities 750 
Fish and wildlife mitigation lands. 141 
Recreation lands and basic facili- 
a E ES Ree aS E 10, 803 
Auburn subtotal 282, 105 
Folsom South are 86, 086 
Foresthill Divide area 7, 523 


Folsom-Malby area 11,916 


East Side Canal enlargement: 23, 540 
Sapte) ee 411,170 

Foundations and penstock for fu- 
ture power installation 13, 500 
A a Sa Sy 424, 670 


COST ALLOCATION 

The investment cost for the Auburn-Fol- 
som South unit, not including the founda- 
tion and penstock for future power installa- 
tion, is $427,170,000, derived as follows: 


Millions 
Construction costs 8411. 170 
Interest during construction: 

Municipal and industrial 2. 091 

Commercial powe 12, 012 
Recreation and fish and wild- 

— 474 

— — ie 14, 577 
Central Valley project power trans- 
fer for Auburn-Folsom South 

unit pumping 1, 423 

Total investment cost 427, 170 


A tentative allocation of the investment 
cost of the Auburn-Folsom South unit is as 
follows: 


Reimbursable costs: Millions 
0 8170, 637 
Municipal and industrial 

2... ee en = ae ee 29, 655 
Commercial power 148, 855 


Recreation and fish and wild- 


life enhancement 6. 200 
„ 355, 347 
Deferred use: East Side division... 23. 540 
Nonreimbursable costs: 
Flood control—— 9, 324 
Recreation and fish an wild- 
life enhancement: 
(a) Joint costs 32, 782 
(b) Separable costs 6,177 
Subtotal --------- 48, 283 
Total investments 
A 427. 170 


1 The allocations to recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement have been assigned 
to the reimbursable or nonreimbursable 
category in accordance with the proposed 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act (S. 
1229). 

Should the $13,500,000 cost for providing 
basic facilities for future power installations 
be incurred, these amounts would be in- 
creased accordingly. 

3 All joint costs allocated to recreation and 
fish and wildlife enhancement would be non- 
reimbursable. 

Includes $5,727,000, one-half of separable 
recreation costs, plus $450,009 representing 
the cost of recreation facilities at the Sugar 
Pine Reservoir which wiil be in a national 
forest and be under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 485) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 299, S. 599, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ane Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SHOWING IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF FILM “JOHN F. KENNEDY— 
YEARS OF LIGHTNING, DAY OF 
DRUMS” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 302, House Concurrent 
Resolution 285, and that it be laid down 
and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 285 

Whereas the life of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy is a continuing inspiration to American 
citizens all across our Nation; and 

Whereas the film John F. Kennedy— 
Years of Lightning, Day of Drums” is a part 
of the country's history which every Ameri- 
can citizen is entitled to share: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that— 

(1) the people of the United States should 
not be denied an opportunity to view the 
film prepared by the United States Informa- 
tion Agency entitled John F. Kennedy 
Years of Lightning, Day of Drums”, and 

(2) the United States Information Agency 
should make appropriate arrangements to 
make such film available for distribution 
through educational and commercial media 
for viewing within the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I have discussed House 
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Concurrent Resolution 285 with the lead- 
ership on the other side of the aisle and 
with various distinguished Members of 
the Senate on both sides of the aisle. 

With their full concurrence and un- 
derstanding, I ask unanimous consent 
that House Concurrent Resolution No. 
285, Calendar No. 302, be taken off the 
calendar and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with the strict 
stipulation that the concurrent resolu- 
tion be reported back to the Senate not 
later than midnight on Friday next, 
August 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would be the in- 
tention of the leadership that the meas- 
ure be taken up on the following Mon- 
day, if at all possible, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed on another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
the most perceptive statements on the 
so-called war on poverty—its meanings 
and its failings—appeared as the lead 
editorial in the Des Moines Register of 
August 18. 

I would like to commend both the 
writer and the Register, for both have 
performed a public service in this analy- 
sis of the program. 

I only regret that I was unable to ob- 
tain a copy of the editorial before the 
vote was cast Thursday on the Economic 
Opportunity Act amendments of 1965. 
While it probably would have changed no 
votes, it would have provided further 
evidence of the need for a more search- 
ing look at the bill’s contents by the 
Members of the Senate. 

The editorial details some of the re- 
ports which it says thus far are in many 
ways disturbing.” 

It remarks that— 

There is evidence that behind the noble 
objectives of the antipoverty crusade lurks 
the old bureaucratic doctrine that any prob- 
lem can be solved by spending enough money 
and hiring enough people. 


And it added: 

But money will accomplish little unless it 
is spent with wisdom, perception, and integ- 
rity. 


It points out—and I most strongly 
agree—that there seems little excuse 
for the lack of sound planning, lack of 
adequate supervision, and lack of safe- 
guards against cheap political favoritism 
which are already evident.” 

It cites the use of faulty poverty sta- 
tistics and how they have distorted the 
facts about the real needs of States. It 
discloses the admission by program offi- 
cials that some of these statistics are 
“full of distortions.” 

It concludes that: 

The need for a sound poverty program is 
urgent, as the ugly news from Los Angeles 
illustrates. If it is to be effective, it must 


be a sensible program, efficiently adminis- 
tered and free of politics. 


The August 23 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report contains an outstanding 
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article which covers some of the most 
glaring examples of abuse which have 
arisen in the administration of the so- 
called war on poverty. These abuses are 
inexcusable and lame excuses that such 
things happen when a new program is 
starting only add cumulative evidence of 
the lack of a sense of responsibility on 
the part of some of the highly paid 
appointees in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled The War on Poverty,” 
and the article from U.S. News & World 
Report be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Register, Aug. 18, 1965] 
THE WAR ON POVERTY 

Poverty in the midst of plenty is the tragic 
irony of our time. 

This country has never been more pros- 
perous. Yet all of our cities, large and small, 
have slums where some of our people live 
without adequate food and shelter, without 
proper health or educational facilities, and in 
many cases without hope. 

Some of our rural areas, too, have blotches 
of poverty, where the mechanics of agricul- 
ture and mining have changed, leaving an 
inadequate number of jobs to support the 
families in the area. 

Next to civil rights, poverty with all of the 
ills it generates is the major domestic prob- 
lem of our time. And the two are so closely 
entwined that if we could solve the problem 
of poverty we would be close to solving the 
civil rights problem, too. The ominous riots 
in Los Angeles and Chicago stem in part from 
poverty as well as from discrimination. 

Poverty is a moral issue, and it is also a 
practical issue. We cannot have political or 
economic health if any significant percentage 
of our citizens are living in despair. C. Ed- 
win Gilmour, the Iowa director of the Federal 
antipoverty drive, has said it is more sensible 
to eliminate poverty than to subsidize it 
through the welfare rolls. To the extent that 
poverty can be eliminated, he is right. 

There can, therefore, be no argument about 
the objectives of the administration's war on 
poverty. The method of reaching those ob- 
jectives may well be another matter. 

Because of the magnitude of the problems, 
because of the huge amount of tax money 
and manpower committed to it, the anti- 
poverty program deserves the closest scrutiny 
by all citizens. That is why this newspaper 
is attempting to report in its news columns 
all of the facets of this complicated Federal 
program. 

The reports thus far are in many ways 
disturbing. There is evidence that behind 
the noble objectives of the antipoverty cru- 
sade lurks the old bureaucratic doctrine that 
any problem can be solved by spending 
enough money and hiring enough people. 
Money unquestionably will be needed in 
large amounts to salvage those families crip- 
pled by poverty. But money will accom- 
plish little unless it is spent with wisdom, 
perception and integrity. 

Confusion may be expected, and to some 
extent excused, in the early days of any pro- 
gram, but there seems little excuse for the 
lack of sound planning, lack of adequate 
supervision and lack of safeguards against 
cheap political favoritism which are already 
evident. 

The Youth Opportunity Campaign was in- 
tended to give employment to needy young 
men and women. It is now apparent that a 
sizable percentage of those employed in this 
program by the Post Office Department were 
hired, not because they needed work, but 
because they were recommended by Con- 
gressmen. 
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A member of our Washington staff, Nick 
Kotz, uncovered the fact that some of these 
presumably needy youths actually are 
friends or relatives of politicians in high 
office. Just how many are in this category 
no one yet knows, because the Post Office 
Department has arrogantly refused to tell 
reporters, Congressmen, or the public whom 
it has hired. 

An argument is now going on over who 
was to blame. One point, however, is clear. 
A considerable amount of the public’s money 
is currently being spent in the name of fight- 
ing poverty to employ friends of politicians. 

The Post Office Department is not the only 
place where funds intended for the needy 
have been used for political purposes. 

In Philadelphia the head of the antipoverty 
project led a busload of demonstrators to 
Harrisburg to protest action by the Governor 
on legislation that had no connection with 
the Federal antipoverty drive. Demonstra- 
tors admitted that this political expedition 
was financed by the Philadelphia antipoverty 
committee. 

The Head Start project for underprivileged 
prekindergarten children appears to be a 
soundly conceived project which may prove 
effective in helping solve the problem of 
underachievement in school. This is con- 
siderable evidence, however, that the first 
of these projects have included children from 
families who are by no means in the poverty 
category. 

Perhaps this program will prove so bene- 
ficial that it should include all children 
without regard to family income. But if so, 
it should be removed from the poverty ad- 
ministration and put where it belongs, en- 
tirely under local school boards, which have 
a close and direct responsibility to the people 
of a community for the programs they ad- 
minister. 

It is too early yet to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the various Youth Corps projects. It 
is obvious, however, that the pressure to 
start some project, any project, has been 
tremendous. There is need for firmer guide- 
lines for agencies which appeal for Federal 
funds, for better screening of applications 
and for sensible requirements of supervision 
and control. 

The Federal Government’s method of try- 
ing to find summer jobs in Federal agencies 
was an invitation to waste. The administra- 
tion did not attempt to find out what addi- 
tional help the Government agencies might 
need and then order that these jobs go to 
needy youth. Instead Government agencies 
were ordered to hire youths for summertime 
work on a percentage basis. 

Last week the Iowa Office of Economic Op- 
portunity distributed a map bearing the 
ridiculous implication that 25 percent of the 
families in this State are poverty stricken. 

This figure was arrived at by using 1960 
census figures and assuming that any family 
with less than $3,000 annual income is im- 
poverished. The map shows the “poverty 
level” for each county in Iowa. I+ will come 
as something of a shock to residents of 
Greene County—to pick one county which 
we happen to know fairly well—to learn that 
more than a third of them are poverty- 
stricken. 

If the $3,000 income figure had any validity 
ag a poverty yardstick in a State like Iowa, 
the map would still be highly misleading, be- 
cause it is based on figures which are 5 years 
old. In 5 years Iowa income has increased 
substantially. 

Total personal income in Iowa went up 
16 percent, approximately a billion dollars, 
from 1960 to 1964. Farm income in Iowa 
increased by an even greater percentage, and 
farm population went down. This means 
that income per farm family increased sub- 
stantially. 

Meanwhile, factory employment in Iowa 
went up. Iowa's unemployment rate is now 
down to 1.9 percent compared with the na- 
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tional figure of 4.7 percent. Weekly manu- 
facturing earnings are higher in Iowa than 
in the Nation as a whole, and cash receipts 
from farm marketings the first 5 months of 
this year were up 5 percent compared with 
the national increase of 2.7 percent. 

The arbitrary use of an annual income fig- 
ure, even if the figure is correct, is such an 
imprecise method of determining poverty as 
to be virtually worthless. Iowa has a high 
percentage of elderly people. Are the needs 
of a retired couple with their own home in 
an Iowa town, for example, to be equated 
with those of a laborer’s large family in 
Harlem because both may have an income 
of $3,000 or less? 

Gilmour quickly admitted that the figures 
on the map issued by his office were arbi- 
trary and “full of distortions,” and he said 
“nobody is going to defend“ them. As to 
why they were used if they can’t be de- 
fended, his explanation was that they “are 
all we have at the moment.” Later he did 
defend them on the ground that they would 
be accurate if all facets of poverty were 
counted—educational, cultural, spiritual— 
as well cs economic. 

We have no doubt that all of us are in some 
manner deficient in education, in culture, 
or in spiritual health, but it is the intent 
of the antipoverty program to eliminate all 
of these deficiencies, then far more money 
and manpower will be needed than even the 
large amount earmarked thus far. 

The poverty level map could be dismissed 
as irrelevant if it were not for the damage 
it will do in distorting the facts about the 
real needs of this State. 

The need for a sound poverty program is 
urgent, as the ugly news from Los Angeles 
illustrates. If it is to be effective, it must be 
a sensible program, efficiently administered, 
and free of politics. 


[From the U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 
23, 1965 


Poverty War Our or HAND? 


Scandals, confusion, red tape, bureaucratic 
in-fighting—those are examples of the trou- 
bles that are hounding the war on poverty 
in city after city around the country. Com- 
plaints are made that agencies are over- 
staffed, Federal funds being wasted, that the 
poor are on the short end of benefits. 

A sampling of local reports provides a na- 
tional cross section of what’s going on. 

Is the so-called war on poverty getting 
out of hand? 

Around the country, more and more people 
are asserting that it is. The White House is 
concerned about the swelling volume of 
criticism. 

Complaints are heard in growing num- 
bers—charges of administrative chaos, bu- 
reaucratic bungling, waste, extravagance, 
costly duplication of existing services, in- 
ternal squabbling. 

Cases of serious crime, violence, and racial 
friction involving youths enrolled in Job 
Corps camps appear to be on the rise. 

Much criticism is being directed at R. 
Sargent Shriver, Jr., boss of the poverty war. 
Mr. Shriver, a brother-in-law of the late 
President Kennedy, heads both the Office of 
Economic Opportunity—the antipoverty high 
command—and the Peace Corps. 

A Congressman described Mr. Shriver's 
poverty-war headquarters as “an administra- 
tive shambles. Nobody in that office seems 
to know who is responsible for what.” 


OUTLAY IS RISING 


Federal spending in the antipoverty pro- 
gram is to run to well over $1.5 billion in 
the year ahead—more than double the first 
year’s outlay. 

In the city after city, political wrangling 
over control of antipoverty funds has im- 
peded programs which are intended to heip 
the poor. The poor themselves, according to 
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some of their spokesmen, are becoming in- 
creasingly disenchanted with the whole 
thing. 

In some places, local wrath has been stirred 
by what one newspaper called the “madden- 
ing frustrations” of dealing with Washington 
headquarters. 

Chagrin has resulted, too, from what some 
community leaders who are attempting to 
aid the “war” effort regard as a contemptuous 
attitude on the part of Federal officials. 

Following are examples of the controversy 
and complaints to which the attempt to 
stamp out poverty is giving rise in various 
parts of the United States— 

In Omaha, Nebr,, an angry stir was created 
by a “confidential” report prepared by a 
poverty-war official from Washington. 

The report said the Omaha citizens who 
volunteered to help get the program started 
were “power-structure types,” gray-lady 
types,” and “white do-gooders.” 

The document was prepared by Jack Wil- 
liams, a special agent of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, who was sent to inves- 
tigate Greater Omaha Community Action, 
Inc., the area’s planning organization for the 
war on poverty. 

Although the OEO refused to release Mr. 
Williams’ report for publication, the Omaha 
World-Herald obtained a copy and pub- 
lished it—along with some pungent editorial 
comment. 

Mr. Williams described the Omaha power 
structure as a triumvirate of corporations, 
of which he mentioned only one, the North- 
ern Natural Gas Co. 

The report said that both the 50-member 
GOCA council and its 15-member board of 
directors were topheavy with power-struc- 
ture types. Mr. Williams observed also that 
the council membership includes many 
well-meaning gray-lady types. 


AMONG NEGROES: SKEPTICISM 


The Federal official said that there is no 
confidence in GOCA by the Omaha Negro 
community. 

The report was less than flattering to J. 
Alan Hansen, president of the GOCA council 
and personnel director of Northern Natural 
Gas. Mr. Williams had this comment: 

“Hansen is somewhat weak in his orienta- 
tion toward the poor—sort of an Edgar Eisen- 
hower Republican—and he's deep in the gray- 
flannel-suit corporate in-fighting of the com- 
pany. 

“Ken Young, the Negro vice president of 
GOCA, wants to quit now because he views 
Hansen as a weak reed who will inevitably 
quit, and Young doesn’t want to be in the 
heir-apparent position when that happens. 
Mr, Young also caught a good deal of flak as 
an Uncle Tom because of his continued in- 
volvement with GOCA as its critics grew. 

“These two resignations, if they happened 
together, would be a serious blow to GOCA, 
Hansen would lead the white do-gooders off 
the board, and the departure of Young would 
probably make it tactically impossible for any 
other Negro to remain with GOCA. * + *” 

NESWPAPER’S LAMENT 

In its editorial the World-Herald said: 

“GOCA commanded substantial backing 
and respect among Omahans largely because 
of the kind of leadership it had—including 
many good citizen’s, both white and Negro. 

“But how innocent these Omahans were. 
They have now learned from Mr. Williams 
that white citizens who have given of their 
time and energy are gray-flannel-suit types 
and gray-lady types or merely white do- 
gooders. And responsible members of the 
Negro community are called Uncle Tom, 
simply for being associated with GOCA. 

“The report has angered some Omahans. 
Perhaps it has dismayed a great many others 
as they reflect that the clairvoyant Mr. Wil- 
liams is a representative of the great new 
antipoverty bureaucracy that has a great 
deal of the taxpayers’ money to spend.” 
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Crime involving Job Corps trainees is a 
major headache for officials of the antipov- 
erty program. 

Some recent incidents: 

Five Negro youths from the Camp Gary 
Job Corps training center at San Marcos, 
Tex., were arrested in connection with an 
attempted robbery and the shooting of two 
U.S. Air Force military policemen at San 
Antonio. 

One of the wounded airmen may be per- 
manently blinded. The other was shot in 
the stomach and hand. The airmen are 
white. 

At Camp Atterbury, Ind., seven Job Corps 
enrollees were arrested on charges of sexual 
assault on another trainee. 

Two other Job Corps youths at Camp At- 
terbury were charged with assault after they 
allegedly injured two fellow trainees in 
fights. 

A newspaper in Columbus, Ind., reported 
that youths from Camp Atterbury had at- 
tempted to buy guns while on leave from 
the camp. 

Two dropouts from the Job Corps were 
arrested on burglary charges near Cotulla, 
Tex. 

The Job Corps policy of using Federal 
funds to hire attorneys for enrollees accused 
of crimes has come under fire. 

Noting that the taxpayers are footing the 
bill for defense of the youths involved in 
the San Antonio shooting, a Texas colum- 
nist pointed out that when members of the 
Armed Forces are in trouble with the law, 
they must hire counsel with their own funds, 
or, if broke, accept court-appointed lawyers. 

The crime problem in the poverty war is 
not confined to the Job Corps. 

A raid on a job-retraining center at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.—a project set up under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act—had this result: 

Three men were charged with possession 
of marijuana. Four were accused of pos- 
session of knives. One was charged with 
possession of obscene literature. 

Racial antagonism is one cause of violence 
at Job Corps camps. 

Fights between white and Negro youths 
at the training center in Tongue Point, Oreg., 
resulted in a request by Oregon’s Gov. 
Mark Hatfield for a Federal security force 
to prevent more serious outbreaks, 

The camp administrator said that fighting 
erupted when white enrollees used disparag- 
ing language about Negro trainees. 

At Lewiston, Calif., site of California's 
first Job Corps camp, citizens, at a protest 
meeting, accused the Job Corps of reneging 
on promises that no youths with criminal 
records would be assigned to the camp. 

Lewiston residents also complained of 
such incidents as the knifing of one Job 
Corpsman by another, gunplay in a parking 
lot, and purchases of liquor for teen age 
enrollees. 

Recruiting procedure for the Job Corps 
has drawn widespread criticism. 

The Government, beside using the U.S. 
Employment Service, pays some private em- 
ployment agencies $80 for every youth ac- 
cepted as a trainee. 

One charge made is that some agencies, in 
order to collect as many $80 fees as possible, 
often conceal from Government screeners 
the fact that some applicants have criminal 
records. 

Standards for admission to the Job Corps— 
which is expected to number 40,000 by the 
end of this year—specifically bar criminals, 
drug addicts, and youths with serious emo- 
tional or psychological disorders. 

Nevertheless, it is charged, hundreds of 
youths who have been involved in serious 
crimes have turned up at the camps. 

Another complaint is that $80-a-head re- 
cruiters lie to prospective enrollees about 
the type of training which is available and 
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give them a false impression that life in the 
Job Corps is a country club existence. 

A storm of unfavorable publicity has 
swirled around the women’s Job Corps train- 
ing center set up in a resort-type hotel at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Complaints of noise and disorder at the 
center prompted the St. Petersburg City 
Council to ask the Government to vacate the 
premises. 

The antipoverty program is paying $225,000 
to rent the hotel for 18 months. The mar- 
ket value of the property has been estimated 
at $150,000 to $200,000. 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Republican, of 
South Carolina, had this comment on the 
St. Petersburg training center: 

“The girls get little training, but do get 
$30 spending money and $50 put in the bank 
each month, special bus transportation to 
the bank and downtown, and maid service. 
They are not even required to help serve their 
own food. 

“On the staff for this one project are 122 
persons who are paid more than $680,000 per 
year. These employees have little experience 
in the type work required. Many of the 
staff have resigned their well-paying jobs in 
disgust. Many of the trainees in this in- 
tegrated project have been dismissed for 
chronic misbehavior, including fighting and 
drunkenness.” 

The staff at the center adds up to one 
full-time employee for every two girls. Ac- 
cording to one calculation, expenditures for 
each girl—including housing, food, train- 
ing, transportation, and pay—run to $7,000 
a year—considerably more than the cost of 
sending a girl to college for a year. 

Complaints of political favoritism resulted 
in the shutdown of a Neighborhood Youth 
Corps project in Macoupin County, III. 

Ernest Reiher, an editor of the weekly 
Carlinville Democrat, charged that most of 
the youths in the project were ineligible. 

Mr. Reiher said that some of the selec- 
tions were made on the basis of “political 
preference” and favored children of families 
that voted Democratic. 

Investigation then disclosed that 80 of 
the 200 enrollees in the project were in- 
eligible. 

A spokesman for the Illinois Parmers Un- 
ion, which administers the anti sum- 
mer work programs in 32 Illinois counties, 
said on August 10: 

“We definitely tried to go too fast on the 
thing. We put too many to work too 
fast. We put far too many to work in 
some places. There definitely was a mis- 
understanding on the local level.” 

Said J. M. Watson, Illinois coordinator 
of the Neighborhood Youth Corps: 

“There was some political favoritism.” 

The youths were being paid $1.25 an hour 
for 32 hours of work a week, the national 
rate in the Youth Corps. 

A comment by Representative RICHARD L. 
ROUDEBUSH, Republican, of Indiana, on a 
Veterans’ Administration directive author- 
izing treatment for Job Corps members in 
VA hospitals: 

“Every admission of a Job Corpsman takes 
a bed away from a veteran.” 

The frustrations experienced by one city 
in its attempts to cooperate in the Govern- 
ment’s war on poverty are recounted in an 
editorial that appeared in the Denver Post 
on July 20. 

Excerpts from the editorial, which was 
entitled “Open Letter to Sargent Shriver”: 

“Dear Sargent Shriver, 

“For nearly 6 months, Denver has been 
trying to get your poverty agency to approve 
a plan for a neighborhood health center to 
help people in slum areas in this city over- 
come some of the health problems that keep 
them poor. 

“For everyone involved in this effort, the 
experience of dealing with your has 
had a nightmarish quality about it and the 
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kind of maddening frustrations appropriate 
for a novel by Kafka. 

“As you know, the frustration became so 
intense last spring that Denver’s Mayor Cur- 
rigan felt obligated to complain about it to 
the Vice President of the United States and 
threatened to keep Denver out of the pro- 
gram altogether. 

“Poverty officials in Denver complain that 
a long series of vague and sometimes con- 
tradictory messages from Washington left 
them thoroughly confused about what your 
agency wanted. 

“At one point, they say, they were told 
that the proposal was about to be approved; 
later, that it would need only minor revi- 
sions; still later, that it would have to be 
revised entirely. 

“What do you want from us, Mr. Shriver? 
What can you accomplish with all this de- 
lay except to keep these extra health serv- 
ices from the poor of Denver and disillusion 
the people of this city with the war on 
poverty? 

“This newspaper has supported the poverty 
program from the beginning, and we would 
like to go on supporting it. But the example 
we have had so far of redtape and delay 
is enough to sour anyone on the whole pro- 
gram.” 

A poverty-war program that is causing 
more and more controversy is Project Head 
Start, in which Federal funds are used to 
underwrite costs of preschool training for 
children of the “hard core” poor. 

With the handling of this project his tar- 
get Representative CHARLES R. Jonas, Re- 
publican, of North Carolina, described what 
he called “a glaring example of extra cost 
whenever the Federal Government insists 
on handling a local program out of Washing- 
ton.” 

Mr. Jonas, pointing out that his State al- 
ready had such a program in operation, fi- 
nanced by non-Federal funds, said that 
North Carolina applied for Federal money to 
expand the program only to have the appli- 
cation rejected. The Congressman added: 

“The sole reason advanced by the Director 
of Project Head Start for rejecting the North 
Carolina plan was that our plan was based 
on State administration of the funds and 
program, 

“It apparently did not matter to the Fed- 
eral officials that the North Carolina pro- 
gram had been conducted by professional 
and trained public schoolteachers at a cost 
of $30 per child and that the federally di- 
rected program would cost $170 per child. 

“They were not interested in expanding a 
well established and efficiently operating pro- 
gram which would cost $140 per child less 
than the Federal program, but their concern 
was to retain control and direction of the 
program in the hands of Federal officials.” 

A complaint about Project Head Start ex- 
pressed by educators in Boston: 

Children of “hard core” poor families are 
not being reached by the project because, as 
one teacher put it: “Nobody in their families 
cares enough to put them in it.” 

A private day-care center for children of 
working parents in Indianapolis has com- 
plained that some of its teachers have been 
lured by higher salaries to an antipoverty 
preschool program. 

An incident at San Antonio, Tex., reported 
in the San Antonio News: 

A San Antonio physician refused to par- 
ticipate in a medical examination program 
for children involved in Project Head Start 
because she objected to the speed with which 
the youngsters were being processed. 

The physician said that some 100 children 
were rushed though in 1 hour. The school 
district involved, which handles funds for 
the project, pays $5 for every 20 examina- 
tions. The San Antonio physician said that 
tests by the Federal Government 
could not be completed properly at the pace 
set. 
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Adverse comment has been created in some 
areas by the antipoverty program's practice 
of paying teachers’ salaries higher than those 
Paid in public school systems. 

Typical of this comment is a statement 
by a Texan, referring to the academic staff 
at a Job Corps center: 

“They have pulled out of the school sys- 
tem good instructors and teachers with mas- 
ter's degrees. These teachers are sorely 
needed in our public schools. There is quite 
a lot of dissension among teachers about the 
difference between their salaries of $5,000 and 
the $9,000 a year paid at Camp Gary.” 

A prominent Negro educator, Lester B. 
Granger, of Dillard University, New Orleans, 
called the antipoverty program a slaphappy, 
sloppy, wasteful procedure. Mr. Granger 
told the National Urban League convention: 

“The fat should be taken out of it. We 
are going to waste two-thirds of the funds 
going into it, just like the New Deal. This 
doesn’t mean I don’t support it. If we get 
even one-third out of it, it would help.” 

The spreading complaints about the way 
the poverty war is run have been echoed in 
strong criticism in Congress, by members of 
both parties. 

Some examples, from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD— 

Representative Donatp D. CrancyY, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, branded the war “an 
obvious fiasco.” Mr. CLaNcr said: “There is 
hardly an aspect of the program that has 
not become mired in waste and utter con- 
fusion.” 

Representative Epwarp J. GURNEY, Re- 
publican, of Florida: “Funds have been 
given out without investigation to sham 
groups, in areas where poverty is almost 
unknown.” 

Mr. GURNEY said that in one such area, in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., “over 90 percent of the pop- 
ulation own their homes, nearly everyone has 
at least one car and a TV set, and the average 
family income is just dollars short of $8,000.” 

A sample of political in-fighting in the 
antipoverty operation was given by Repre- 
sentative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, Democrat, of 
New York. Assailing William F. Haddad, the 
program's general, Mr. FARB- 
STEIN told the House: 

“He is the gentleman who ran against me 
last year and has stated publicly that he 
is going to run again. Now it is my opinion 
that he is subverting parts of this program 
for his own personal political gain. I think 
he is attempting to build a personal political 
organization out of poverty funds.” 

In spite of the rash of criticism in Con- 
gress and from around the country, the 
heavily Democratic Congress insists upon 
giving Mr. Shriver more spending authority 
than he said he needed to expand the war 
against poverty. 

In so doing, the legislators disregard such 
comment as that of Representative ALBERT 
H. Quiz, Republican, of Minnesota, who said: 

“This program could become not just a 
national disgrace, but a national catastro- 
phe.” 


INFILTRATION OF VIETNAMESE- 
SPEAKING RED CHINESE INTO 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the de- 
gree and type of Red China’s interven- 
tion in the Vietnam war has become a 
matter of grave concern to many. 

It was brought home in a report car- 
ried in the Sunday Star of August 8 that 
Communist China has declared she 
would definitely intervene in the war if 
the United States continues its military 
buildup in that southeast Asia nation. 

It was again underscored in an August 
16 article in the Washington Post when 
Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff, commented that 
Red China has “moved certain air units 
down into the southern part of China 
nearer to the border of North Vietnam.” 

Both these reports indicate the pos- 
sibility of direct intervention in the war. 
But they also could indicate that Red 
China wants to bluff the free world into 
believing that it will enter the war, and 
thus force a negotiated settlement on 
Communist terms. 

In my opinion, Red China does not 
wish to intervene to the extent that she 
would have to take on the United States 
in a head-on confrontation. 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to South Vietnam, and ex- 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
apparently holds this belief. 

According to the August 16 New York 
Herald-Tribune, General Taylor re- 
marked that traditional hostility be- 
tween Red China and North Vietnam and 
Peiping’s fear of the United States would 
“likely hold back the Red Chinese” from 
intervening in the war. 

However, as one Communist diplomat 
was quoted as saying in the Washington 
Post of August 16, the United States is 
overplaying the historical aspect of the 
friction between Red China and North 
Vietnam and underestimating the polit- 
ical ties between Hanoi and Peiping. 

I believe Red China will more likely 
seek to accomplish her ends through in- 
filtration at this time, hoping the United 
States will not regard this as sufficient 
cause for retaliation. If one reads his- 
tory, it can be seen that such tactics have 
played a significant role in the East-West 
struggle since early in the post World 
War II period. 

Infiltration, blending into so-called 
guerrilla movements, is designed to en- 
able the Communists to avoid free world 
counteraction because it is difficult to 
make a clear legal case justifying 
counterintervention. Such tactics per- 
mit delaying counteraction until the 
strength of the guerrilla movement has 
grown to such a point as to magnify 
greatly the difficulties of defeating it. 

This type of warfare has its roots in 
the strategic and tactical principles de- 
signed by Red China’s Mao Tse-tung. 

Infiltration, then, is the method Red 
China will most likely use if and when 
she decides to take a more active part 
in the Vietnam conflict. 

The question then is: When will Red 
China take this step? 

I believe that Red China may already 
be pursuing this course of action. 

That these fears apparently have some 
foundation is supported, in part, by an 
article which the Library of Congress has 
translated from a Chinese newspaper. 
I will come back to that in a few minutes. 
First I would like to sketch in some back- 
ground which will lend credence to my 


case. 

The likelihood of Red Chinese infiltra- 
tion into the Vietnam war has grown as a 
result of the defection to Red China of 
Gen. Li Tsung-jen. General Li was a 
former Vice President of Nationalist 
China. He was Acting President of Na- 
tionalist China at the time of the Com- 
munist takeover on the mainland. 

After residing in exile in the United 
States for the better part of 16 years, 
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General Li showed up in Red China on 
July 20 of this year. Needless to say, 
this was a propaganda coup for Red 
China. But after an initial volley of de- 
nunciations of the country which had 
harbored him for nearly 16 years, Gen- 
eral Li faded from the scene. 

At the same time, from various reports 
in newspapers at the time of his appear- 
ance in Red China, it was indicated that 
the State Department was not greatly 
disturbed over the defection. This un- 
concern prompted me to pursue the mat- 
ter a little further. 

Apparently the State Department had 
ignored General Li's background. It 
had ignored the fact that General Li had 
been an able governor of Kwangsi Prov- 
ince, bordering what is now North Viet- 
nam. 

This alone could very well indicate that 
Kwangsi Province, if infiltration is to be 
successful, would be the key in any plans 
of Mao. What better way to cement to- 
gether an effective force from this prov- 
ince than to bring back the one person 
held in great esteem by the people there. 

I would like to quote an observation 
from “China: An Area Manual,” pre- 
pared by the Operations Research Office 
of Johns Hopkins University, under con- 
tract with the Department of the Army: 

Kwangsi was for many years governed well 
by two able generals, Pai Ch'ung-hsi and Li 
Tsung-jen, who did much to give the prov- 
ince peace and a stable economy. Though 
not friends of Chiang Kai-shek, Li and Pai 
were not run-of-the-mine warlords; rather 
they were men with a sense of public re- 
sponsibility. Their partial independence en- 
abled them to train one of the best armies in 
China. 


The people of Kwangsi Province are 
noted for their fighting ability and dis- 
cipline, the report pointed out. 

Let us examine the importance of 
Kwangsi Province and its relationship 
to North Vietnam. 

Kwangsi is in the south-central ad- 
ministrative region of mainland China; 
it is surrounded by Kwangtung, Hunan, 
Kweichow, Yunnan, North Vietnam, and 
the Gulf of Tonkin. 

The chief agricultural crop is rice; 
it is the second leading tin-producing 
province. 

The chief railroad is the Hunan- 
Kwangsi-Kweichow line from Heng- 
yang in Hunan, which passes through 
northern Kwangsi via Ch'uan-hsien, 
Kuei-lin and Liu-chow and proceeds into 
Kweichow Province. There is a vital 
railroad extending from deep in Kwangsi 
Province to the North Vietnam capital 
of Hanoi. 

On August 6, the Chinese newspaper, 
Min Chih Journal, published in New 
York, ran this article with a Hong Kong 
dateline. 

The headline was: “Li Tsung-jen ar- 
rived in Kwangsi.” 

This is the same Li Tsung-jen who 
defected from the United States on July 
20 and who played such a vital role in 
Kwangsi Province. 

The text of the article follows: 

The policymaking body in Communist 
China led by Chairman Mao Tse-tung re- 
alized the difference between the attitude 


toward the Vietnam war taken by President 
Johnson and the attitude toward the Korean 
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war taken by President Truman, and has not 
publicly and overtly dispatched Chinese 
Communist volunteers to participate in the 
Vietnam war, for fear of bombardment of the 
mainland by American airplanes. Now they 
have devised effective measures in assisting 
Ho Chi-minh by sending large groups of 
Vietnamese-speaking militia to participate 
in the war. Even if they are captured they 
can pretend that they are volunteers from 
North Vietnam because they can speak the 
Vietnamese language. Thus the Americans 
cannot find any pretext to attack the Chi- 
nese. The people deep in Kwangsi and along 
the borders of North Vietnam were in the 
past deeply impressed with Li Tsung-jen. If 
he goes there and organizes them into mili- 
tia corps they would be happy to respond. 


Let me repeat that: 

The people deep in Kwangsi and along the 
borders of North Vietnam were in the past 
deeply impressed with Li Tsung-jen. If he 
goes there and organizes them into militia 
corps they would be happy to respond. 


This, Mr. President, fits squarely with 
the observation in the manual prepared 
for the Department of Army by Johns 
Hopkins. 

Continuing, the article said: 

A total of 50,000 Vietnamese-speaking 
Kwangsi people will be conscripted as a first 
step. 

According to intelligence from Nanning, 
Li Tsung-jen, who was accompanied by 
Chinese military leaders, Gen. Lin Piao 
and Lo Jui-ch’ing, flew to Kweilin from 
Peiping. They immediately went to Nanning 
to call a local high level conference, to 
launch a movement for the Yao minority 
group to participate in the war. Fifty thou- 
sand volunteers of both sexes who can speak 
Vietnamese will be organized into military 
service. The reserve army will also be com- 
posed of 50,000 people. Lin Piao will be re- 
sponsible for political indoctrination, and 
Lo Jui-ch'ing will be responsible for intelli- 
gence work. Within a short time they will 
be dispatched from Hanoi to the battlefields 
in South Vietnam to assist the Vietcong 
guerrillas in resisting American troops and 
the troops of South Vietnam. 


In this connection, a few days ago the 
distinguished minority leader of the 
House of Representatives, Representative 
Forp, of Michigan, and I exchanged views 
on a television program, to the effect 
that we thought the use of Nationalist 
Chinese forces in South Vietnam should 
be considered. 

Some rather superficial responses to 
that suggestion were made to the effect 
that this would perhaps provoke the Red 
Chinese to enter the war. I suggest that 
on the basis of what I have disclosed thus 
far in my speech, whether Nationalist 
Chinese forces are or are not used in 
South Vietnam makes little difference. 
It appears that the decision has already 
been made by Red China to intervene in 
the Vietnamese war. 

If one examines a map, it can readily 
be seen that the railroad from Kwangsi 
Province can be used to transport this 
force into North Vietnam, and then down 
to the South Vietnam border. 

One can readily see that air units on 
Hainan Island, jutting from southern 
China—Kwangsi Province—into the Gulf 
of Tonkin could be used to airlift these 
forces across the gulf either into posi- 
tions adjacent to the North Vietnam- 
South Vietnam border or into South 
Vietnam itself. There are at least two 
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known airfields on Hainan Island now; 

probably there are more. 

Mr. President, if, in fact, these reports 
are accurate, then we had better prepare 
ourselves for a change in the intensity of 
the war. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “Red Chinese Pledge Inter- 
vention in War,” published in the Wash- 
ington Star of August 8, an article en- 
titled “Wheeler Says Chinese Move Air 
Units South,“ published in the Wash- 
ington Post on August 16, and also the 
various articles bearing on the defection 
of Gen. Li Tsung-jen, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Aug. 8, 1965] 

Rep CHINESE PLEDGE INTERVENTION IN WAR— 
CITE INTENT To Act IF U.S. Force RISES 
Tokryo—Communist China declared Satur- 

day it would definitely intervene in the 

Vietnam conflict, as it has repeatedly 

pledged to the Vietnamese people, if the 

United States continues its military buildup 

there. 

“We warn the U.S. aggressors once more: 
We Chinese people mean what we say,” the 
Chinese Communists asserted. 

“We, the 650 million Chinese people, have 
repeatedly pledged to the Vietnamese people 
our all-out support and assistance, up to and 
including the sending, according to their 
need, of our men to fight shoulder to shoul- 
der with them to drive out the U.S. aggres- 
sors.” 

The warning was contained in a Commu- 
nist Chinese government statement dis- 
tributed internationally by the New China 
News Agency in a broadcast monitored here. 


JOHNSON OFFER REJECTED 


It also ruled out any peace offer by Presi- 
dent Johnson and said “The facts have 
proved once again that Johnson's talk about 
peace negotiations is fraudulent; what he 
really means is expansion of the war.” 

The Peiping statement was in response to 
President Johnson’s July 28 statement in 
which he said he is adding 50,000 U.S. troops 
in Vietnam. 

Peiping then reiterated the four-point 
Communist proposal as the only solution for 
the Vietnam issue. These four points in- 
clude withdrawal of all U.S. Forces from 
South Vietnam. 

It was the third Communist reaction in 
2 days to Johnson’s statement. The Viet- 
cong asked Communist North Vietnam Fri- 
day for active help in battling the Ameri- 
cans. And a Soviet Government statement 
said U.S. leaders “should have no delusions 
that American aggression would go unpun- 
ished.” 

“UNJUST CAUSE” 

Red China said the United States is send- 
ing large numbers of troops to take part in 
combat in South Vietnam and added: 

“This display of arrogance and ferocity is 
actually but the swagger of a helpless 
desperado. The United States is fighting for 
an unjust cause in Vietnam, hence the low 
morale of its soldiers and the paucity of sup- 
port it gets.” 

Predicting victory for the Vietcong, 
Peiping assailed Johnson’s statement on a 
willingness to discuss peace, 

“Johnson's statement of July 28 was a 
wholesale e of the counterrevolu- 


tionary dual tactics used by the U.S. imperi- 
alists. 

“While announcing the sending of large 
reinforcements to South Vietnam, he 
hypocritically talked about America’s will- 
ingness to begin unconditional discussions 
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with any government at any place at any 
time. This was not the first time Johnson 
played such a trick. 


FOUR-POINT STAND OUTLINED 


“Johnson said that the United States was 
ready to discuss any proposal of any govern- 
ment, including those already set forth by 
Hanoi. This can deceive nobody. 

“As everyone knows the basic content of 
the four-point proposition of the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of (North) 
Vietnam is that the Geneva agreements 
should be strictly implemented, that U.S. ag- 
gression in Vietnam should be stopped, that 
all U.S. Armed Forces should be withdrawn 
from Vietnam, and that the problems of 
Vietnam should be settled by the Viet- 
namese people themselves.” 

The reference was to the Geneva agree- 
ment of 1954 that ended the fighting in 
Indochina but left Vietnam divided into 
the South and the Communist North. The 
two sections were to be united by free elec- 
tions. But South Vietnam refused, saying 
free elections were impossible in the North. 


SCOFFS AT U.S. POWER 


Peiping scoffed at U.S. military might, 
saying: 

“This ‘special war' waged by the United 
States for 4 years and more in South Viet- 
nam has failed completely, and the myth of 
U.S. ‘air and naval superiority’ has been ex- 
ploded.” 

The Chinese statement continued: 

“What the United States is now doing is 
to send large reinforcements to South Viet- 
nam to expand its war of aggression against 
Vietnam in an attempt to keep South Viet- 
nam under its military occupation, perpetu- 
ate the division of Vietnam, and to scrap 
the Geneva agreement. 

“Can this indicate the slightest desire for 
peace on the part of the Johnson administra- 
tion?” 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 16, 
1965] 


WHEELER Says CHINESE Move AIR UNITS 
SOUTH 


(By Richard Halloran) 


The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
said yesterday that Communist China has 
“moved certain air units down into the 
southern part of China nearer to the border 
of North Vietnam.” 

Gen. Earle G. Wheeler added that the Chi- 
nese have increased somewhat their air 
forces on Hainan Island, which juts from 
southern China into the Gulf of Tonkin. 

But Wheeler did not advocate American 
air strikes against the Chinese buildup, 
which he said does not include ground forces 
so far. Wheeler appeared on the television 
show “Issues and Answers” (ABC-WMAL). 

Representative GERALD R. Forp, of Michi- 
gan, the House minority leader, agreed with 
Wheeler that the United States should not 
carry the war to China. 

URGES WIDENED BOMBING 

But Forp strongly advocated bombing sig- 
nificant military targets in North Vietnam's 
heavily populated, industrial area around 
Hanoi and Haiphong. Forp was interviewed 
on “Face the Nation” (CBS-WTOP). 

“Our Air Force with all their training and 
all their equipment ought to be capable of 
pinpointing significant military targets in 
any area in North Vietnam,” he said. 

On relations between China and North 
Vietnam, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor asserted 
yesterday that North Vietnamese leaders 
have more to fear from China than from the 
United States. 

TRADITIONAL ENEMY 

The former Ambassador to Saigon said 
that the Chinese are very unpopular in both 
Vietnams, and they have been a traditional 
enemy through history. Taylor spoke in an 
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interview with House Majority Whip HALE 

Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, for a New 

Orleans television station. 

A Communist diplomat here disputed this 
view, saying the United States is overplaying 
the historical aspect and underestimating 
the political ties between Hanoi and Peiping. 

On the military front, General Wheeler 
confirmed reports that North Vietnam has 
semimobile surface-to-air missile equipment 
in addition to the five SAM sites emplaced 
around Hanoi. 

He said he didn’t know how much of this 
equipment North Vietnam has, nor whether 
Russians are manning it. But because of 
these missiles, Wheeler said, Our pilots have 
got to be more careful in the areas over 
which they fly.“ 

Wheeler reiterated the administration view 
that American forces are not taking over the 
Vietnam war. But he said, “In certain 
instances, Vietnamese officers have volun- 
tarily placed their forces under the command 
of our American field commanders so as to 
achieve a better military organization for 
command.” 

On news coverage of the war, Wheeler ac- 
knowledged that relations between govern- 
ment Officials in Saigon and the press were 
not good. But he insisted that “a great deal 
of information is set down for the benefit of 
the press.” 

The General also said that “we are going 
to have to take a very hard look” at the possi- 
bility of military censorship. He said he 
was distressed by advance publication of mil- 
itary movements. 

[From the New York (N..) Times, 
July 21, 1965] 

Ex-Am or CHAN Scores U.S. Po.ticy—L1, 
ARRIVING IN PEIPING, BIDS MORE NATION- 
ALISTs DEFECT 

(By Seymour Topping) 

Hone Kone, July 20.—Gen. Li Tsung-jeh, 
former Acting President of Nationalist China, 
who flew to Peiping today after 16 years of 
exile in the United States, pledged support 
of the Communist cause to make up for his 
guilty past. 

In a statement at the airport distributed 
by Hsinhua, the Chinese Communist press 
agency, the 74-year-old general appealed to 
Nationalist political and military leaders on 
Taiwan to follow his example and join in a 
common front against the United States. 

The former anti-Communist leader ac- 
cused President Johnson of expanding the 
war in Vietnam and “thereby even trying to 
provoke war against the Chinese people.” 

The general was warmly welcomed at the 
airport by Premier Chou En-lai and more 
than 100 other prominent political figures, 
including a number of Nationalist officials 
who had defected since the Communist con- 
quest of the Chinese mainland in 1949. 

The demonstrative reception seemed to 
have been intended to encourage other Na- 
tionalist officials to rally to Peiping. 

HE DISAPPEARED IN ZURICH 

General Li, accompanied by his wife, Kuo 
Teh-chieh, flew to the Chinese Communist 
capital by a secret route aboard a special 
plane after having disappeared in Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

The general left the United States for 
Zurich last month after having sold his New 
Jersey home. He told friends that he wished 
to be with his wife, who was recuperating 
from an operation for cancer, but that he 
would return to the United States. 

It was understood that U.S. officials had be- 
come aware of the general's probable inten- 
tion to go to Communist China but had taken 
no action to block his departure from New 
York. 

U.S. officials also anticipated that upon 
his arrival in Peiping the general would take 
up the Chinese Communist propaganda 
line against the Johnson administration. 
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General Li, following a distinguished mili- 
tary career, became Vice President of Nation- 
alist China in 1948 while the civil war with 
the Communists was in progress, After Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek had temporarily 
retired as President, General Li served as Ac- 
ting President from January 21, 1949, to 
February 28, 1950. 


HE FORMED A THIRD FORCE 


Declining to join Generalissimo Chiang 
in his refuge on Taiwan, General Li went 
to the United States in December 1949. He 
later broke with the Taiwan group and 
formed what he called a third force to re- 
gain power in mainland China. 

In his statement in Peiping today, General 
Li said that his first mistake had been his 
refusal to accept the Communist accession 
to power and his second had been an abortive 
effort to start a third force movement. 

Cheng Su-yuan, who had been an aide to 
General Li in the third force movement and 
particularly active in Hong Kong, accom- 
panied the former Nationalist leader to 
Peiping today. 

Hsinhua distributed abroad a text of the 
statement by General Li. The Communist 
press agency said that the statement had 
been issued on his arrival but did not say 
whether it was being read by the general. 

In his statement General Li said he would 
like to advise his “comrades on Taiwan of 
impressions formed during my more than a 
decade’s stay in the United States.” He con- 
tinued: 

“For years the United States has pur- 
ported to be opposing communism, yet it is 
actually committing a series of sordid crimes 
against the people of China and of the world, 
in an attempt to isolate China and dominate 
the world.” 

U.S. DESIGNS ON TAIWAN SEEN 

The statement asserted that “the United 
States has been bent on seizing Taiwan for 
itself and has stopped at no tricks, and plots 
to attain this end.” It added that “reunion 
of Taiwan with the mainland is purely 
China’s internal affair, in which the United 
States must not be allowed to meddle.” 

In urging Nationalist leaders on Taiwan 
to defect to Communist China, the statement 
reminded them that Peiping had long ago 
announced a policy that “all patriots, both 
forerunners and latecomers, belong to the 
same family and that freedom of movement 
is guaranteed both to and from the main- 
land.” 

Chinese sources in Hong Kong said it was 
expected that General Li would be given a 
titular post in the Peiping government sim- 
ilar to those awarded to Nationalists officials 
who rallied to Communist China. 


TAIWAN Is Nor SURPRISED 


Takt, Tarwan, July 20.—Nationalist China 
brushed aside today the defection of General 
Li but looked for the Peiping Communists 
to exploit it as a major cold war victory. 

Officials declined to talk about the cross- 
over, saying they did not want to lend it 
undue importance. General Li had been 
read out of the ruling Kuomintang party in 
1952 after having clashed with President 
Chiang. 

Word of the defection had been in the wind 
in Taiwan for a week. 

Thus the Peiping announcements came as 
no great shock to the Nationalists. 


CHIEF DEFECTOR TO REDS 


WASHINGTON, July 20.—General Li is the 
most prominent figure to go over to the 
Chinese Communists since the collapse of 
the Nationalist regime. 

“There ts no doubt that Peiping will try 
to get as much play as possible out of this.” 
commented one official closely connected 
with Chinese affairs. “I don't expect a wave 


-of defections from Taiwan, but it may give 


some of Li’s old associates food for thought.” 
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Most experts on China at the State De- 
partment took the view that the effect of the 
aged former war lord's return was consider- 
ably limited by two factors. 

One was the personal motives that are be- 
lieved to have underlain his action. The 
general lived quietly with his wife in New 
Jersey and took next to no part in the politi- 
cal discussions and efforts that are common 
among some prominent Chinese exiles. 

General Li was described as having been 
almost completely dependent upon his wife 
in dealing with his surroundings. The grave 
illness of Mrs. Li is believed to have been 
a strong motive in inducing General Li to 
give up his life here and return to China, 
where some of his wife’s relatives still live. 

As for the second factor, General Li during 
his exile in the United States was considered 
by Taiwan to have cut himself off from the 
Nationalist movement. For this reason ex- 
perts here believe that the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment will be able to play down the sig- 
nificance of his return. 


Move ASTONISHES COLLEAGUES 
(By Farnsworth Fowle) 


General Li’s return to Communist China 
astonished American scholars at Columbia 
University with whom he had worked on a 
1,000-page autobiography in English transla- 
tion now complete and under consideration 
for publication by the Columbia University 
Press. 

It was one of five tape recorded memoirs 
by leaders of Nationalist China undertaken 
since 1959, by the university with the assist- 
ance of the Ford Foundation. 

General Li had been a perennial critic of 
the Nationalist administration on Taiwan 
and had never visited the island. 

Although he had duly arranged his trip 
with his wife to Switzerland through the 
United States Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service office in Newark, he had not told 
his Columbia associates of his plans. They 
said one of his Chinese friends had received a 
letter from him in Switzerland telling of the 
couple’s decision to return to mainland 
China, 

General Li’s motives for adhering to Com- 
munist China were a matter of speculation, 
as were the time and place of planning his 
return. 

Chinese nationalist sources have circulated 
reports, which they describe as unconfirmed 
that two Chinese Communist agents moved 
into his neighborhood in Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., where he owned a house at 77 New 
Street, and that they started winning his 
confidence several years ago. 

Other associates thought that advancing 
age and the difficulty of obtaining servants 
might have impelled General and Mrs. Li 
to seek a more comfortable existence in their 
native land. 

These sources had heard unconfirmed re- 
ports that Mrs. Li had a brother in Switzer- 
land and that plans for the return to main- 
land China might have been arranged 
through him rather than in this country. 

General Li spent some time in Europe in 
1963, returning to the United States Decem- 
ber 21 of that year. In applying this spring 
for permission from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to leave the United 
States and return, he said he planned to 
leave in May and spend about 3 months 
abroad. The permission was granted April 
28, 6 days after his application. 


OFFICIAL EXPLAINS CASE 


William J. Wyrsch, deputy director of the 
office of the Service in Newark, said the mat- 
ter had been handled in a routine manner. 

When asked how General Li had supported 
his wife and their son, Jee Sen (Jackson) Li, 
since they arrived on American soil Decem- 
ber 6, 1949, Mr. Wyrsch said the general had 


listed himself as a retired official of the Na- 


tionalist Government with a private income. 
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Mr. Wyrsch explained that his office was 
not required to examine such matters more 
closely as long as the alien resident com- 
plied with all laws. The Li’s had permanent 
residence here under the Refuge Relief Act 
of 1957. 

General Li came to the United States first 
for an abdominal operation. When he left 
a New York hospital in 1950, the family 
moved to a spacious house at 4565 Delafied 
Avenue in the Fieldstone section of Riverdale 
in the Bronx. 

Neighbors recalled that the city police had 
maintained a sentry box with a man on duty 
outside the house 24 hours a day. The Li's 
were remembered as an aloof couple in a com- 
munity in which distinguished foreigners 
are readily welcomed. 

A few years later the Li’s moved to New 
Jersey. The son, who according to friends 
served in the U.S. Army and is now an 
American citizen, was not active in the au- 
tobiographical project. He is living in River- 
dale with an older brother and is reported 
to have been completely surprised by his 
parents’ return to China. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 21, 1965] 


SIxTEEN-YEAR EXILE RETURNS TO CHINESE 
Foup 
(By Vergil Berger) 

Perrinc, July 20—Gen. Li Tsung-jen, 74- 
year-old former Nationalist Chinese Acting 
President, returned to an emotional welcome 
here today after 16 years in exile, mostly in 
the United States. 

At the airport to greet General Li and his 
wife were Premier Chou En-lai, three vice 
premiers and several other top officials of the 
Communist regime, which ousted his Kuo- 
mintang government in 1949. 

Li said he was returning to “contribute my 
humble share to all efforts for the patriotic 
cause of opposing imperialism.” 

He attacked the United States, accusing it 
of trying to dominate the world, and called 
on his Chinese friends abroad either to sup- 
port Communist China or to return here 
“for it is not yet too late to come back.” 

(Li became vice president under Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1948, made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to negotiate peace with the Commu- 
nists in 1949, and was acting president from 
January 1949, to February 1950, when Chiang 
withdrew his forces to Taiwan.) 

On his arrival by special plane Li ex- 
changed warm handshakes and greetings 
with the Communist leaders and former 
Kuomintang leaders who stayed on after the 
Communist takeover. 

Li also said the Chinese achievements un- 
der the Communist party, including the re- 
cent successful explosions of two atom 
bombs, had “inspired great pride in every 
Chinese living abroad except a handful of 
diehards.” 


[From the New York Times, July 22, 1965] 
TAIWAN PLAYS Down Ex-Alpe’s DEFECTION 

‘Tarret, Tarwan, July 21.—Nationalist China 
tried to take the defection of its former 
Acting President, Gen. Li Tsung-jen, to Pei- 
ping in stride today. Officials here are at- 
taching as little significance to the defection 
as possible. 

As one high-ranking official of the Kuo- 
mintang put it, “We are purposely play- 
ing this one down. Why help the Chinese 
Communists with the propaganda barrage 
that is sure to follow?” 

All of Taipei’s Chinese-language news- 
papers described the defection in a short 
news item on their inside pages. 

Most officials expressed the opinion that 
since General Li had been out of touch with 
Chinese affairs for so long, his defection 
would cause little stir among Chinese here 
and abroad. 
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Nationalist China has always taken the 
position that he deserted it by going to the 
United States and remaining there for the 
last 16 years. 

It was also reported in the press here that 
General Li sent Mao Tse-tung, leader of Com- 
munist China, two boxes of paintings and 
scrolls a year ago and that in return Mr. Mao 
had sent him $100,000 through two agents 
who had sought to persuade him to return 
to China, 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 20, 1965] 
HiH NATIONALIST DEFECTS TO PEIPING 
CoMMUNISTS 

Toxyo.—Li Tsung-jen, who served 6 years 
as Vice President of Nationalist China and 
was its acting President for 1 year, threw in 
his lot with the Chinese Communists today. 
He fired a parting blast at the United States 
which had sheltered him since 1949. 

The New China News Agency said Li and 
his wife arrived by special plane at Peiping 
Airport. They were greeted by Red Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai and a delegation of 100 
high Communist officials. 

The 74-year-old former soldier-statesman 
was the most important Chinese to go over 
to the Reds since the Communists drove 
Chiang Kai-shek from the mainland 16 years 
ago. 

Li reportedly left the United States July 
15 for Switzerland. In a statement at the 
airport, he called the United States our 
foreign enemy and accused it of “committing 
a series of sordid crimes against the people 
of China and of the world in an attempt to 
isolate China and dominate the world.” 


DENOUNCES JOHNSON 


“Especially since Lyndon B. Johnson came 
to office," he continued, “the United States 
has stepped up its evil doings and expanded 
the war of aggression in Vietnam, even trying 
thereby to provoke a war against the Chi- 
nese people.” 

Li had lived in Englewood Cliffs, N.J., for 
9 years. 

Li, whose defection has been rumored in 
Taipel and Hong Kong newspapers for a 
week, said he had made his choice because 
he had been impressed by Red China's two 
atom bomb tests and the wise leadership” 
of Communist Party Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. 

“I hereby pledge to devote the remaining 
years of my life to the service of my country, 
and may heaven and earth be witness to my 
sincerity,” he said. 


OTHER MISTAKES CITED 


Appealing to his comrades in Chiang’s 
Kuomintang Party to join him, Li described 
himself as an exile “with a guilty past.” He 
said he had always regretted failing to accept 
the Communist terms for “internal peace” 
in China in 1949. 

He said his efforts during the first years 
of his self-exile to create a third force among 
the Chinese “added another mistake to my 
previous ones.” 

Li said he had recently felt there were 
only two alternatives, either to side with the 
Communists “or to wallow in the mire with 
the reactionaries and be discarded along 
with them by the times.” 

An army commander by the time he was 
36, Li held key military posts for 20 years 
and served on China’s National Military 
Council during World War II. He was di- 
rector of Chiang’s headquarters in Peiping 
from 1945 to 1949. 

He became Vice President in 1948 and held 
the title until 1954, although he spent the 
last 5 years of the term in the United States. 

When the Communists were on the verge 
of victory, Li and others clamored for peace 
negotiations. Chiang abruptly resigned on 
January 21 and named Li acting President 
to give him a free hand in seeking a settle- 
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ment. Li got nowhere and after the main- 
land was overrun, Chiang resumed the Presi- 
dency on March 1, 1950, on Formosa. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is with 
much regret that I note the absence in 
this bill of any funding for section 108 
of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965. The Department of Defense 
has informed me that they recognize 
their responsibility for their personnel 
who are affected by closures at such in- 
stallations as Olmsted Air Force Base, 
and they also tell me that they support 
in principle the intent of section 108. 
However, they then proceed to imply 
that they simply do not have enough 
information at this time to advise the 
committee as to the appropriation 
needed. 

I submit, Mr. President, that all the 
sympathetic words on the part of the 
Defense Department will not replace the 
hundreds of dollars their employees are 
losing on the sale of their homes. Sec- 
retary McNamara has given us techni- 
cal objections instead of the humani- 
tarian approach, in view of the urgency 
of this situation. Senator CLARK and I 
have worked diligently to protect the 
interests of our constituents at Olmsted, 
and it is with deep regret that we are 
now informed that the Defense Depart- 
ment refuses to act on our request. 

Originally, it was my intention to offer 
an amendment to the bill on the floor 
to fund section 108, but, in view of the 
committee’s decision to await the De- 
fense Department’s estimates, I shall 
defer any such action. I do, however, 
call upon the Defense Department to sub- 
mit their estimates to the Appropriations 
Committee at the outset of the second 
session of this Congress so that remedial 
action may be taken at that time. I 
feel that it is the responsibility of our 
Government to insure that its employees 
are not subjected to extraordinary eco- 
nomic hardship through governmental 
action; in this case merely because the 
Department of Defense decides to shut 
down a Federal installation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter dated 
August 17 from the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] in reference 
to that act. I ask unanimous consent 
also that a statement of my colleague 
(Mr. CLARK] be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
August 17, 1965. 
Hon. Hun Scorr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran HucH: I was very much interested 
in Senator Clark’s presentation before the 
Military Construction Subcommittee last 
Tuesday for the immediate funding of the 
program authorized by section 108 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965. 

The committee considered the proposal 
and decided that the details had not been 
adequately worked out and it was difficult 
to assess the ultimate cost of the program. 
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In the committee report it was pointed out 
that the Department of Defense may be pre- 
cluded from implementing section 108 dur- 
ing fiscal year 1966, in view of the provisions 
of section 406 of Public Law 85-241 as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1594). Section 406 with 
certain specific exceptions prohibits the 
construction or acquisition of family hous- 
ing units “at or in support of military in- 
stallations or activities” unless authorized 
by line items in an annual military construc- 
tion authorization act. The committee ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Department of 
Defense should make a study of section 108. 

In my opinion it would be well to with- 
hold action until such time as the Depart- 
ment submits a thoroughly worked out plan 
to the Congress. I realize your deep interest 
in this matter and hope that something can 
be worked out next year. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senator. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK, 

DEMOCRAT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION SUBCOMMITTEE OF 

THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I am extremely grateful for this 
opportunity to appear before you. 

My purpose in testifying before you today 
is to urge the immediate funding of the 
program authorized by section 108 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965, 
which has just been passed by the Congress. 

That program is designed to provide some 
badly needed financial relief to homeowners 
who lose their jobs as the result of the closing 
of a Federal base. It was added to the bill 
as a result of the efforts of Senators SPARK- 
MAN, TOWER, and myself, and Representatives 
KUNKEL and BARRETT in the other body. 

Although the need for such relief was made 
plain to me through the plight of my con- 
stituents in the Olmsted Air Force Base 
area, the problem is truly a national one. 
Similar hardships are being felt by or are in 
prospect for families in Mobile, Ala., and 
Waco and Amarillo, Tex. The scenario is 
the same in each small community: an an- 
nouncement is made that the base will be 
closed; hundreds of homes are suddenly 
placed on the market as people go elsewhere 
to find work; and the result is a sharp decline 
in real estate values. 

Consider the case of the homeowner who 
has just been told that his job is either being 
transferred or abolished. More likely than 
not, his main financial asset is his house, 
bought at a time when the market was good, 
and quite probably heavily encumbered. 
Perhaps he is willing to accept a functional 
transfer, which means moving to a new 
community. Perhaps he would like to move 
to take a private job in some other part of 
the country. 

In either case, he will have to try to find 
a buyer for his house. What he will prob- 
ably find instead is that his house has been 
turned from an asset into an albatross over- 
night—because of the same base closing 
which cost him his job. 

The fact is that the simple economics of 
base closings extract a double penalty from 
the homeowner-employee. In a single stroke 
a shutdown order can rob him of the two 
things that are most precious to him: his 
livelihood and his savings. 

It was because of this need and this in- 
justice that we wrote section 108 into the law. 
It provides in cases where a homeowner has 
lost his job as a result of a base closing and 
is unable to find a buyer willing to pay a 
reasonable price for his house, that the Sec- 
retary of Defense is authorized to buy the 
house at a price determined by consulting 
the market prior to the time the Department 
of Defense announced its intention to close 
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the base. The properties thus acquired 
would than be turned over to the FHA for 
disposal. 

There is nothing particularly novel about 
this idea. It has been in use for some time 
by certain large corporations, notably IBM. 
And it provides a tested means for rectifying 
a serious injustice and softening a severe 
financial blow. 

But this excellent program cannot do the 
people of Middletown, Pa., and Mobile, Ala., 
and Waco, Tex., one iota of good unless and 
until it is funded. For many, who are faced 
at this very moment with the need to sell 
their homes to seek new employment, justice 
delayed will literally be justice denied. And 
if the program should go unfunded this year, 
irremediable injury will be done to many 
Americans whose only crime was to lose their 
jobs as the result of a shutdown of a Federal 
installation. 

Accordingly, I hope that this subcommittee 
will seek the guidance of the Department of 
Defense in determining the size of the ap- 
propriation required to set this homeowner- 
relief program in operation now. I urge the 
members of the subcommittee to include in 
the pending Military Construction Appro- 
priations bill the full amount needed to pro- 
vide this modicum of assistance to the many 
families whose lives have been disrupted by 
the closing of Federal installations. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE OF MARK TRICE IN THE 
SENATE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day we paid tribute to the distinguished 
secretary of the minority, Mr. Mark 
Trice. Quite a number of speeches were 
made on the floor of the Senate, and 
other Senators would like to insert 
speeches in the RECORD. 

I therefore make the following request 
for myself and for the distinguished ma- 
jority leader: 

First, that all Senators may have 10 
days in which to insert speeches in the 
Recorp with reference to Mark Trice; 

Second, that those speeches be gath- 
ered and published as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yesterday there was 
a soirée, so to speak, in tribute to Mark 
Trice, and at that time he was presented 
with a gift. I thought it was an in- 
teresting gift, since Mark had been in 
the service of the Senate for 45 years. 
I could think of nothing quite so suit- 
able as supplying him with a large wall 
electric timepiece which, instead of 
moving forward like a clock, moves back- 
ward and, therefore, rolls back time. In 
connection with that presentation, I took 
the liberty to offer a few quotations 
from a poem by Elizabeth Akers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
quotations made a part of my remarks 
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so that they may also be included in the 
document in which the speeches are to 
be assembled. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rock ME TO SLEEP 
Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight, 
Make me a child again just for tonight. 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore; 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my 
hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep. 
Backward, flow backward, O tide of the 
years. 
I am so weary of toil and of tears— 
Toil without recompense, tears all in vain— 
Take them and give me my childhood again. 
I have grown weary of dust and decay, 
Weary of flinging my soul wealth away, 
Weary of sowing for others to reap— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep. 
— ELIZABETH AKERS. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, Mark 
Trice has been a part of the Senate for 
45 years. He is much too young to be 
termed an institution, but one can say 
in all honesty that he is a tradition. 
That tradition embodies respect for his 
fellow man, a willingness to counsel when 
counsel is needed, and simply a readi- 
ness to lift your spirits up when every- 
thing else is getting you down. 

In defining a gentleman, Cardinal 
Newman once said that “it is almost 
enough to say that a gentleman is one 
who never inflicts pain.” 

Yes, Mark Trice is a gentleman in 
that spirit, but that does not say it all. 

As he would refrain from inflicting 
pain on any one, so too would he sacri- 
fice his own comfort if it would bring an 
iota of happiness to another. 

On his 45th anniversary of service in 
the Senate—we salute Mark as an ad- 
viser, as a gentleman, but above all— 
as a friend. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, some- 
body described the perfect staffman as 
one “with a passion for anonymity.” 
When you add to that characteristic an 
equal passion for complete and equal- 
handed unselfish service, you are just 
beginning to describe Mark Trice. It 
did not take him 45 years to learn to an- 
ticipate the differing needs and problems 
of Senators with wide differences in ex- 
perience, seniority, and personality. To 
each he conveys the impression that that 
man’s problems are just a little more im- 
portant than usual and for each he has 
just the right suggestions. I am sure of 
this because ever since I came to the 
Senate as a freshman I have been the 
recipient of many special services and 
kindnesses. 

I am sure the Senate is a stronger and 
more effective legislative body because 
Mark Trice has for so long been one of 
its unseen buttresses. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in spite of the fact that I have not 
been a Member of this body nearly so 
long as some, I do feel qualified to give 
testimony to the full measure of dedica- 
tion and devotion to duty that has 
marked the 45 years of service of Mark 
Trice at the Capitol. 
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Coming to the Senate as I did in the 
latter portion of a session, I quickly real- 
ized the necessity of having reliable 
information not only on the issues at 
hand, but also information on Senate 
procedures and operation. My colleagues 
quickly referred me to the secretary of 
the minority, Mark Trice. This was 
sound guidance. I received the informa- 
tion I needed and Mark Trice more than 
once kept the junior Senator from Idaho 
from blundering astray. Furthermore, 
Mr. Trice began at once to provide me 
the education needed by a new Senator. 

Now, one would expect the secretary 
to the Senate minority to guide new Sen- 
ators of the minority side of the aisle. 
But the manner and way this aid is given 
is what puts Mark Trice in a class by 
himself. He never takes advantage of 
his position. He is devoted to helping 
Senators perform their senatorial duties 
in the best way. And above all, certainly 
not the least of Mark Trice’s commenda- 
ble traits is his integrity. He is friendly, 
amiable, unobstrusive, and yet Mark 
Trice commands the respect of all who 
work with him regardless of which side 
of the aisle they may have a seat in the 
Senate Chamber. 

Whether one is the most junior Mem- 
ber of the Senate or the most senior 
Member, all can seek and get valuable 
advice and assistance from Mark Trice. 
Those who receive this advice can always 
be assured that it will be given in the 
best interests of both the individual and 
the effective, responsible operation of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Re- 
publican team in the Senate, I am grate- 
ful to Mark Trice for his devoted service 
in the past 45 years. I wish him well 
and congratulate him as he begins his 
46th year in the Senate. I am privileged 
to have him as my friend. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, today is 
the 45th anniversary of service to the 
Senate of J. Mark Trice, secretary to the 
minority. 

Such a period of service seems almost 
unbelievable when one considers the 
comparative youthful appearance of this 
fine public servant, and I suspect that 
his wonderful wife, Margaret, has had a 
great deal to do with it. 

The secretary to the minority comes 
about as close to being a Republican 
Senator as one can without actually 
being one. He probably spends more 
time on the Senate floor than any of us, 
and his knowledge of pending legislation 
and parliamentary procedure is invalu- 
able in enabling the regular Senate 
Members to be informed at all times, 
merely by calling the floor, while we are 
necessarily in committee meetings or in 
our offices. 

I have, in my 5 years here, found Mark 
Trice a source of friendly, wise counsel— 
always cheerful, always helpful, and al- 
ways with the highest sense of dedica- 
tion to the Senate and its Members. 

I join with my colleagues in heartiest 
congratulations to Mark and Margaret. 
We are most proud of you, and you have 
our deepest affection. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to join my colleagues 
in congratulating Mark Trice on his 45 
years of service in the Senate. 
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Starting as a page, Mark has practi- 
cally grown up with the Senate. During 
the more than 20 years I have been asso- 
ciated with him, I have found him to be 
one of the most dedicated, able, and per- 
sonable public servants I have ever 
known. He handles a very difficult job 
in a most commendable way. Not many 
could serve so well. His 45 years of con- 
tinuous service in itself speaks better 
than words of the esteem and respect in 
which he is held by all of the Members 
of the Senate. 

I treasure his friendship and express 
the fond hope that he will be serving the 
U.S. Senate for many, many years to 
come. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, today, 
I would speak of Mark Trice, and of his 
courtesy and his helpfulness. We ap- 
preciate these qualities, but to me the 
outstanding characteristics which have 
attended Mark Trice have been his 
steadiness, his correctness, his sense of 
duty, and his respect and loyalty for the 
Senate as an institution of our Govern- 
ment and of our country. Mark Trice 
has served both his party and the Senate 
of the United States faithfully and hon- 
orably, and we honor him for this service. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF SURVEY ON BANK PRO- 
TECTION WORKS ADJACENT TO 
RAILROAD ALONG EEL RIVER, 
CALIF. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Deputy 
Director, Office of Emergency Planning, 
Executive Office of the President, trans- 
mitting, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, a report of survey on bank protec- 
tion works adjacent to railroad along Eel 
River, Calif., which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 7596. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to remove inequities in the ac- 
tive duty promotion opportunity of certain 
Air Force officers (Rept. No. 634). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 356. A bill for the relief of Miloye M. 
Sokitch (Rept. No. 636). 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS—MINORITY AND ADDI- 
TIONAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 635) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN], chairman of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, I submit 
that committee’s 15th annual report, to- 
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gether with minority and additional 
views, and ask that it be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 2440. A bill for the relief of Ramona 
Gomez Villa; and 

S. 2441. A bill for the relief of Kwok On 
Ong, also known as Seto Doo Jew; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


ELECTION OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 140) for the election of the 
Secretary of the Senate, which was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1966—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 411 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 9220) making appropria- 
tions for certain civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense, 
the Panama Canal, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 412 


Mr. NELSON submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 9220, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next print- 
ing the name of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1676, to pro- 
vide additional officers in the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 2375, a bill to waive cer- 
tain limitations upon claims under Pub- 
lic Law 88-519 (78 Stat. 699), the name 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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HEARINGS SCHEDULED TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 24, ON S. 1676, A BILL TO 
COORDINATE AND DISSEMINATE 
BIRTH CONTROL INFORMATION 
UPON REQUEST 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Senate Government Operations Sub- 
committee on Foreign Aid Expenditures 
will continue public hearings on S. 1676 
on Tuesday, August 24. The hearings 
will be held in Room 3302, New Senate 
Office Building, starting at 10 a.m. 

Scheduled to testify at the hearings 
on S. 1676, a bill to coordinate and dis- 
seminate birth control information upon 
request, are Mrs. Gabrielle Edgcomb, 
Washington, D.C., representing the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom; Mrs. Sven Linner, from 
Uppsala, Sweden, author, family coun- 
selor, and teacher; Father Dexter L. 
Hanley, S.J., Washington, D.C., director, 
Institute of Law, Human Rights and 
Social Values, Georgetown University 
Law Center; and William B. Ball, Har- 
risburg, Pa., general counsel of the 
Pennsylvania Catholic Welfare Council. 

The bill S. 1676, would coordinate and 
disseminate birth control information 
upon request and authorize the President 
to call a White House Conference on 
population in 1967. 

It is appropriate at this time, I believe, 
to recall the statements of President 
Johnson concerning the population ex- 
plosion which have been made since the 
first of the year. 

On January 4, 1965, in his state of the 
Union message before the Congress, 
President Johnson said: 

I will seek new ways to use our knowledge 
to help deal with the explosion in world 
population and the growing scarcity in world 
resources, 


At the 20th anniversary of the United 
Nations at San Francisco on June 25, 
1965, the President stated: 

Let us act on the fact that less than $5 
invested in population control is worth a 
hundred dollars invested in economic growth. 


Most recently, at the swearing-in cere- 
mony of John W. Gardner as Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
August 18, 1965, the President said: 

This administration is seeking new ideas 
and it is certainly not going to discourage 


any new solutions to the problems of popu- 
lation growth and distribution. 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF HAWAIIAN 
STATEHOOD 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, tomor- 
row the sun in the east will be just a 
little brighter as it begins its daily ascen- 
sion over the Pacific for tomorrow will 
be the sixth anniversary of Hawaiian 
statehood. The Hawaii of 1965 shares 
the prosperity which blesses most of this 
Nation and looks to the future with 
boundless confidence. 

From the clear and cool heights at the 
13,796-foot level atop Mauna Kea on 
the Island of Hawaii to the dazzling 
white sands of Waikiki Beach on Oahu, 
the Hawaiian economy continues to di- 
versify and expand to undreamed of 
proportions. 
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Sugar and pineapple remain key in- 
dustries in Hawaii, but it is the tourist 
industry which continues to grow right 
off the charts of last year’s projections. 
Tourists were arriving at a rate of better 
than 60,000 per month as the summer 
season began, double the total of 5 years 
ago. A year after Hawaii became the 
50th State, major hotels in the Waikiki 
area were operating at near-capacity 
levels. 

Construction in Hawaii for the first 
5 months of this year was 11.6 percent 
above the alltime high recorded in 1964 
and announcements of major $1 to $2 
million high-rise apartment projects 
continue to fill the real estate sections of 
our daily newspapers. 

But Hawaii is well aware that pros- 
perity alone is not the measure of a so- 
ciety. In its striving for excellence, 
Hawaii has concentrated much of its 
efforts on the University of Hawaii, de- 
termined that this institution shall be 
staffed and equipped to graduate stu- 
dents well prepared to meet the needs of 
tomorrow in the Pacific Basin. 

These young people will play increas- 
ingly important roles in behalf of the 
United States in the fields of government, 
industry, and the sciences in an era when 
East-West relations may reach new 
critical stages. 

Armed with the conviction that East- 
West relations can improve, rather than 
deteriorate, the East-West Center, a Fed- 
eral institution on the University of 
Hawaii campus in Honolulu, continued 
to reinforce the strong bonds which now 
exist between the United States and our 
many friends in the Pacific. 

In the belief that we can do much more 
for our friends in need in this vast area, 
I introduced a bill in this session of the 
Congress to establish a Pacific Medical 
Center in Hawaii to enroll young people 
from Asia and southeast Asia, teach 
them medical skills and send them home 
to work among their people. 

Hawaii has come a long way from its 
early plantation economy. Today our 
people track orbiting satellites and 
manned nose cones from NASA-devel- 
oped electronic complexes, check the ac- 
curacy of ballistic missile flights from 
California, and scan the far reaches of 
the universe through giant reflecting 
telescopes. 

Confident that the science of oceanog- 
raphy will ultimately lead to great 
scientific breakthroughs which will have 
an enormous impact on our economy, our 
people are already hard at work plumb- 
ing the depths and mysteries of the 
Pacific. They are prepared, too, to assist 
some of our Nation’s top scientists in 
probing the very crust of the earth on the 
Mohole project. 

In 1966, a communications satellite 
will be placed in a stationary orbit over 
Hawaii, making direct television broad- 
casts to the islands feasible for the first 
time in the history of the islands. 

For all this, Hawaii has not forgotten 
its great heritage from the Hawaiian 
people—the Polynesians who first chose 
this Pacific paradise as their permanent 
home. 
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That heritage is the spirit of Aloha— 
the love, if you will, for their fellow 
man—a deep social consciousness. 

Although you may detect a note of 
pride as I speak here today, I trust that 
you will also find a deep sense of humil- 
ity. Many of my colleagues here today 
helped make Hawaii’s eternal dream of 
statehood a wonderful reality 6 short 
years ago. 

As we mark this historic anniversary, 
I hope that all of my Senate colleagues 
will once again accept the deep grati- 
tude of the people of Hawaii and will 
share with us in this time of solemn 
rejoicing. 


HAWAIIAN LEADERSHIP IN THE 
FIELD OF HUMAN UNDERSTAND- 
ING 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, to- 
morrow marks the sixth anniversary of 
Hawaiian statehood. Although Hawaii 
is limited both in land area and popula- 
tion, it has one priceless asset which can 
benefit all of us—a widespread spirit of 
tolerance. 

I know that my distinguished col- 
leagues from Hawaii would readily con- 
cede that discrimination has not been 
completely banished from their lovely 
islands, but Hawaii has created a society 
in which many races live in relative har- 
mony. 

Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, of the New York 
Times, made some interesting comments 
on the leadership exhibited by Hawaii in 
the field of human understanding in an 
article published August 18, 1965, in the 
New York Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: RACE PROBLEMS AND 
SURVIVAL 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

ATHENS.—The bitter lesson of recent racial 
troubles from the California Negro riots to 
the secession of Singapore from Malaysia is 
that, no matter how much they may pretend 
to the contrary, human beings have yet to 
learn how to live tolerantly with each other. 

All the main religions and ideologies agree 
in teaching mutual respect for peoples of dif- 
ferent origins. The Christian Bible instructs 
that men are brothers. The Koran sees as 
a godly sign “the diversity of your tongues 
and complexions.” Both democracy and 
communism endorse equality of mankind’s 
varied branches. 


WORDS NOT DEEDS 


But what is preached is not, alas, practiced 
in most corners of the earth. Russia itself 
has had ugly anti-Negro student fracases. 
Singapore’s Chinese couldn't bear their Ma- 
lay cocitizens. Britain is increasingly em- 
barrassed by prejudice of white against black 
or brown Commonwealth immigrants. 
South Africa has been made a hell for dark- 
pigmented people. And the United States, 
a century after our Civil War, has not yet 
managed to appease the Negro’s claims for 
total justice. 

Even in free Africa, where racism’s most 
recent legacy is being tortuously erased, its 
hideousness persists. Black Dinkas of south 
Sudan fight Arabs of north Sudan. In 
Rwanda, Nilotic Watusi are brutalized by 
Bantu Bahutu. 
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START OF RACIAL BIAS 


There is no acceptable definition of race 
agreed on by anthropologists who find simi- 
larities in skull shapes between Scandina- 
vians and Bantu Africans and in complexion 
between Indians and Spaniards. History 
didn't know racial prejudice until the 15th 
century. Europe saw simply a division be- 
tween Christian and infidel, but, unhappily, 
darker populations were not only converted 
but exploited. 

The Roman Catholic Church formally de- 
nounced its own earlier racist policies in 
1550, but the decision has done little tangible 
good. Protestant lands have often been in- 
tolerant. A branch of South Africa's Cal- 
vinist Church even insists that white and 
Negro worshipers recite a different Lord's 
Prayer. 

Educational systems and traditions around 
the world still permit what superficially may 
seem to be atavistic prejudices. That these 
are essentially unreal can be seen from the 
brilliant adjustment to white societies of 
such past famous men as Aesop, Pushkin and 
Alexandre Dumas. 

It is only when there are evident social 
and economic gaps between those of one 
pigmentation and the others that trouble 
becomes pernicious. In Singapore the 
Malays resented Chinese business dominance 
and the Chinese resented Malayan arro- 
gance. It was a question of the role played 
vis-a-vis each other in a complex society and 
not merely physical traits. 


TELLING ROLE BY COLOR 


This is, indeed, still the case in much of 
Africa. In Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania it 
is still usually possible to tell a man’s eco- 
nomic role by color alone. The American 
Negro writer Louis E. Lomax observes: “Rac- 
ism is the irritant on Africa’s raw neryes— 
not colonialism.” 

Disagreeable interracial experience focuses 
especially on the United States, where mil- 
lions of Negro Americans have not yet found 
their national role. The legal revolution in 
their status is inadequate by itself. The 
rights to vote, work and learn do not suffice 
for an impoverished, easily distinguished 
minority still forced by social pressures into 
a kind of segregation, which is economically 
unable to exercise full opportunities. 

The entire procedure of adjustment must 
be speeded up. This will cost not only im- 
mense sums but also immense effort. And 
it is not only a moral need and a matter of 
internal U.S. policy. It is also a matter of 
vital foreign policy. 

We are competing for the favor of foreign 
countries in a world whose population 18 
predominantly dark and we are competing 
against a Chinese political credo that seeks 
to stress racism to the disadvantage of the 
Western World. If we lose in this competi- 
tion, we are ultimately lost ourselves—all 
Americans, white, pink, yellow, and black. 


HAWAII POINTS THE WAY 


One of our States, Hawalli, has shown 
magnificently how it is possible to compose 
a harmonious multiracial society. The 
whole Nation should ponder this lesson. We 
have demonstrated in moments of past na- 
tional emergency an astonishing ability to 
move massively and fast. It is evident we 
are now again in a moment of national 
emergency. For the sake of our internal 
conscience and external survival we shall 
have to heal the causes of the turmoil. 


A $10,000 SPECIAL INDEMNITY IN- 
SURANCE FOR THE SURVIVORS 
OF SERVICEMEN 
Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am very 

pleased that the Senate has approved 

unanimously a bill to provide a $10,000 
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special indemnity insurance for the sur- 
vivors of servicemen killed or who die as 
a result of injuries suffered in a combat 
zone. 

I cosponsored a similar bill, introduced 
by my distinguished colleague from Ken- 
tucky, Senator Cooper, and I want to 
congratulate and commend both him 
and Senator Tatmance, whose bill was 
passed, for their initiative in this matter. 

Certainly it is not too much for us to 
do, to provide this modest amount of 
security for our servicemen and their 
families. 

Very shortly we will have over 100,000 
men in Vietnam and this figure will un- 
doubtedly go much higher in the months 
ahead. 

There is always the possibility of in- 
terventions similar to the one in the 
Dominican Republic, when there is a dis- 
tinct threat of a Communist takeover. 

Since many thousands of American 
servicemen will be exposed to danger in 
combat situations such as these, for 
many months and even years to come, 
we should give them the same type of 
insurance coverage that was available to 
the Armed Forces in both World War II 
and the Korean war. 

I hope the House will join with the 
Senate in this step and promptly approve 
this measure. 


HUNGARY'S ST. STEPHEN'S DAY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is the 
nature of men to pay special tribute to 
great events in their national history. 
America has her Independence Day 
celebration on July 4th, commemorating 
the birth of our Nation. For us, this is 
@ very special occasion, one on which all 
Americans set aside their daily labors 
and reflect upon the significance of the 
event and the virtues and ideals which 
it embodies. 

For Hungarians, such a day is St. 
Stephen’s Day, and Hungarians who 
have a deep-seated and lasting affection 
for their country commemorate the oc- 
casion when the great Hungarian Mon- 
arch, King Stephen I, was crowned by 
Pope Sylvester in honor of Stephen’s 
conversion of his people to Roman 
Christianity. 

This great reformer organized Hun- 
gary into national political and religious 
units, thus superseding the previous 
anarchy of the tribal system. Stephen, 
due to his immense personal prestige and 
vision, was able to make the following 
years an era of peaceful consolidation 
and growing prosperity. Moreover, his 
conversion of the Hungarian people to 
Christianity was to make Hungary an 
integral part of the great and enduring 
traditions of Western Christendom. 

It is fitting that all Americans join 
with the Hungarians in commemorating 
this sacred holiday, for such occasions 
give all of us the opportunity to reflect 
upon the proven worth and dignity of 
Western democratic and religious values. 
It also affords us an opportunity to take 
a serious look at the danger that these 
values now face from overt and covert 
forms of Communist aggression. 

It is indeed a delusion to believe that 
the tenets of communism are compatible 
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with these great value of Western Chris- 
tendom which St. Shephen brought to 
the Hungarian people. In a very real 
sense the fate of Vietnam is directly re- 
lated to the task of preserving these val- 
ues, for there seems to be little real 
double that what is being tested in Viet- 
nam today is the capacity of the free 
world to diligently protect freedom-lov- 
ing peoples from the imperialistic chal- 
lenge of Communist aggression. 

Today Hungary is part of the larger 
constellation of Communist states which 
were cruelly subjugated by the Commu- 
nists in the late stages of World War II. 
Yes, the land of St. Stephen has fallen 
into the hands of our 20th century in- 
fidels, the Communists; but we must al- 
ways distinguish between the ruled and 
the ruler. While Communist puppets 
may govern the state of Hungary they 
do not, by any means, govern the hearts, 
minds, and aspirations of the Hungarian 
people. Twenty years of Communist in- 
timidation and indoctrination have ut- 
terly failed to obliterate from the soul of 
this great nation the traditions of St. 
Stephen. Indeed, it is the hope and 
prayer of all free men that the traditions 
and values of this great national leader 
one day will consume the tyranny that 
now bears down upon the Hungarian peo- 
ple and bring to them once more the 
freedom and human dignity that all men 
strive to possess. 


BRIGHT GLOWS THE REACTOR 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, to- 
day marks a special day in the maritime 
history, for today the Maritime Admin- 
istration turns the nuclear ship Savan- 
nah over to private interests through a 
charter agreement to a subsidiary of the 
American Export Isbrandtsen Line, 
FAST, Inc., at Galveston, Tex. FAST, or 
the First Atomic Ship Transport, was 
formed solely to operate the world’s first 
nuclear-powered commercial ship. This 
is, indeed, an encouraging step and in my 
opinion signals a forward move on the 
part of our merchant marine. 

In practical cost-reduction terms, the 
taxpaying American citizen will save ap- 
proximately $4 million yearly, for this 
was the annual cost of the Savannah’s 
operation to the Government as a dem- 
onstration ship. In terms of positive 
benefits to be gained from this change- 
over, this step, first, marks the shift from 
an optimistic experiment into a viable 
commercial reality. Second, the Gov- 
ernment will continue to receive scien- 
tific and technical information by ob- 
serving the ship’s progress. Third, this 
private operation of the Savannah will 
continue to promote atoms for peace, will 
train additional crews, and will provide 
further operating experience in the use 
of nuclear powered vessels. Finally, this 
operation will undoubtedly lead the way 
to improved atom-powered ships in the 
future. 

Mr. President, along similar lines De- 
fense Secretary McNamara has an- 
nounced that the next supercarrier of 
the U.S. Navy will be nuclear-powered. 
If my memory serves me, I recall that 
once the Navy’s Enterprise was launched 
as the world's first atomic carrier, she 
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utility. What has happened? What 
has caused this apparent shift in policy 
on the part of our cost-conscious De- 
fense Establishment? 

The answer may be found, I believe, 
in the fact that the staggering develop- 
ment costs of nuclear marine reactors 
have finally reached a plateau. In ef- 
fect, these costs which had previously 
outruled on-the-water nuclear power- 
plants can now be made economical be- 
cause of breakthroughs in reactor tech- 
nology, both for military and commercial 
application. 

The United States is clearly the world’s 
leader in the field of nuclear power for 
peace. In a modern world where tech- 
nological superiority is competitive su- 
periority, the United States cannot af- 
ford to lose our leading position in this 
field. 

With regard to maritime capability, no 
nation holds an absolutely guaranteed 
dominion over the seas. In days past it 
was Great Britain, today it is the United 
States, and tomorrow—who can say. 
Perhaps someone else will take the lead 
unless we are continually working for 
progress, and protecting our lead. But 
in this day, other nations are challeng- 
ing our lead. The Soviet Union has em- 
barked on a tremendous marine expan- 
sion program. The Germans will soon 
have a nuclear bulk-carrier ready for 
the Baltic trade. The Japanese have 
offered bids for an atomic-powered 
oceanographic research vessel. And in- 
cidentally, Mr. President, the United 
States has provided the reactors for the 
German vessel, and may well provide 
the reactor for the Japanese ship. 

What will happen if we allow our lead 
to diminish, if we remain static in our 
nuclear development programs, if we are 
not ever watchful of our commitment to 
progress? The answer is obvious. We 
will no longer have any lead whatsoever 
and we will continue to fall behind in 
the march of progress. The United 
States is clearly on the threshold of a 
potentially great maritime revolution in 
this transfer of a government demonstra- 
tion ship into commercial operation. In 
the future we can hope that the 
Savannah's operation will be beneficial 
to her operator as well as providing a 
springboard for the future of our Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

In a series of articles which antedate 
today’s transfer of the Savannah, Alan 
F. Schoedel lucidly examines the issue of 
marine nuclear power. For the benefit of 
my colleagues I ask unanimous consent 
that the three articles from the Journal 
of Commerce, dated April 26, 27, and 28, 
1965, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Journal of Com- 
merce, Apr. 26, 1965] 
Unrrep States Factne Bie Decisions: SATP- 
PING NEARS NUCLEAR REVOLUTION 
(By Alan P. Schoedel) 

“We think we are right on the threshold 
of one of the greatest maritime revolutions 
in all time.” 
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The revolution predicted in these words is 
the shift of the most important segment of 
American-flag merchant shipping from oil 
to nuclear propulsion. 

Making the prophecy, albeit with the 
anonymity required by Government service, 
was one of the country’s top experts on the 
potential of atom-powered cargo ships. 

MAJOR DECISIONS AHEAD 


It can be said with certainty that the Fed- 
eral Gavernment in general and the Maritime 
Administration in particular are on the 
threshold of highly important decisions 
which will determine whether the United 
States moves into waters of nuclear merchant 
ship development with engines at dead slow 
or full speed ahead. 

Already under consideration are terms of 
an agreement by which the pioneer nuclear 
ship Savannah, now lying at her berth in 
Galveston, would be operated in regularly 
scheduled commercial service, under charter 
to American Export Isbrandtsen Lines. 
AEIL now is agent for the ship, taking it 
where the Atomic Energy Commission and 
Maritime Administration direct. 

Secondly, according to well-informed 
sources in New York, Maritime Administra- 
tor Nicholas Johnson soon will have before 
him a recommendation that the Government 
embark on a program calling for construc- 
tion of 12 nuclear-powered, high-speed, cargo 
ships. American Export Isbrandtsen Lines 
last October applied for four such vessels, to 
be built by the Government, but designed 
for straight-out, competitive, commercial 
service. 

THIRTY-KNOT SPEED 

Proponents of nuclear ships see them as 
the salvation of American ocean trade in the 
face of high-speed foreign competition that 
is virtually certain to develop in the years 
just ahead. 

The talk in terms of 30-knot speeds—an 
almost fantastic leap forward from today’s 
levels, at which a 21-knot freighter is con- 
sidered execeptionally fast. 

Advocates of atomic propulsion see it as 
the only means of preserving for American- 
flag cargo shipping its most important ad- 
vantage—a second-to-none rank in 
that enables it to get a large share of pre- 
mium-rated, top-value cargo. 

Only with nuclear power, they say, can the 
U.S. merchant fleet effectively and economi- 
cally take the next step up the ladder of 


speed. 

To do it with oil means devoting excessive 
amounts of space and power simply to car- 
rying the fuel supply, As the spokesman 
for one Federal agency put it, the vessel in 
its lifetime would make the equivalent of sev- 
eral voyages carrying oil alone. 

An official of a private company concerned 
with reactors noted recently that the new 
generation of 24-knot U.S. ships require 
something like 26,000 shaft horsepower. 
This, he said, is “just about running out” 
of economic speed in conventional power 
plants. 

Maritime Administrator Johnson will not, 
of course, be called upon to make a simple 
decision on what is obviously right and pro- 
gressive. The choice before him, and ulti- 
mately before his superiors in the echelons 
of Government, is whether an investment in 
nuclear ships represents the best use of what 
funds will be available. Can conventional 
ships do the job as well, or better? 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


Already completed, at least in preliminary 
form, are the series of studies for which the 
Maritime Administration contracted, on 
what kind of economic benefits could be ex- 
pected from nuclear ships on various trade 
routes. 

The last of these studies will be in final 
form by June 30, the end of the fiscal year. 

Contents of the reports have not been dis- 
closed, but according to one Washington au- 
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thority on the subject, the results so far 
indicate that on the routes analyzed nu- 
clear ships at worst could match the per- 
formance of conventional ships and at best 
could show a considerable advantage. 

Proponents of atom-powered freighters do 
not, of course, think of them as replacing at 
this juncture all the slower conventional 
ships that call at a long list of ports, large and 
small, To justify its extra cost, a 30-knot 
nuclear freighter would most likely be used 
in some long run, like the Pacific, giving 
express service to a few big, well-equipped 
ports—perhaps only one at each end of the 
crossing. It would demand the most modern 
cargo-handling equipment. 


EARLIEST DELIVERY 


But, as the shipping industry knows, it is 
the major port; that generate the best-pay- 
ing cargo. Shippers of this premium cargo 
are most likely to be concerned with its in- 
ventory factor’—that is, the importance of 
getting it delivered at the earliest possible 
time. 

Four nuclear ships, it is estimated, would 
do the work of six conventional ships on a 
properly selected trade route, and cost $25 
to $30 million more. 

Estimates of benefits to the Government 
over the lifetime of the ships vary over an 
extremely wide range, and the highest are 
nothing less than astonishing. One Govern- 
ment spokesman, in a recent interview, men- 
tioned a figure of $250 million or more. He 
not only mentioned it, but spoke of it as 
probable. 

Fewer ships—once the “first of a kind” ex- 
penses are out of the way—would mean 
smaller operating subsidies, of course. Higher 
paying cargo, which the nuclear ships would 
be out to capture, would increase the likeli- 
hood of recovery of subsidy payments, or 
at least reduce the subsidy per revenue ton of 
freight. Since American owners of the 
nuclear ships would not be buying residual 
oil abroad, the balance of payments would 
be helped. On a shaft horsepower basis, 
nuclear fuel is nearly on a par with oil. 

These are some of the arguments on which 
advocates of nuclear propulsion base their 
case. To these individuals, the time is at 
hand when American shipowners must begin 
thinking about atomic fuel just as matter 
of factly as they do about diesel oil. 


NO VISIBLE POLICY 


At the same time, the atomic-shipping ad- 
vocates—both in the maritime industries 
and in the Government—are deeply worried. 
Much work has been done and decisions 
may be at hand—but as of today the United 
States has no visible policy on development 
of nuclear shipping. 

A start could be made in the 1966 fiscal 
year, it was pointed out in Washington, but 
any really substantial moves would require 
supplemental legislation. The present budg- 
et for fiscal 1966, which begins July 1, was a 
serious disappointment to those who feel 
delay in getting into development of nuclear 
merchant ships can be very costly in terms of 
lost markets and a lost lead in atomic 
capability, Within the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, the fiscal 1966 budget would permit 
only analysis of nuclear shipping studies al- 
ready made. 

They point to West Germany’s construction 
of an atom-powered bulk carrier, the Otto 
Hahn, and Japanese plans for a nuclear mer- 
chant ship. They point to the threat posed 
by the Japanese and Russian programs for 
huge expansion of their conventional mer- 
chant fleets within the next few years—a 
threat that U.S. ship lines will be hard put to 
meet with only conventional service. 

Adm. John M. Will, board chairman of 
American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, said the 
choice is between aggressive U.S. action now 
or a merchant marine that drags on its obso- 
lescence for the next 25 years. 
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[From the New York (N.Y.) Journal of 
Commerce, Apr. 27, 1965] 
THEORY Versus Practice: LAND OR SEA RE- 
SEARCH KEY POINT IN ProGress or U.S. 
NUCLEAR FLEET 


(By Alan P. Schoedel) 


One basic question must be resolved before 
this country can make any real start in 
putting nuclear power to work for the Amer- 
ican-flag merchant fleet. 

It is this: 

At this stage, will development of atomic 
propulsion units for merchant ships be best 
served by more land-based research on proto- 
type reactors, or by practical working ex- 
perience with nuclear-powered ships at sea? 

Influential voices in the Federal Govern- 
ment advocate more research. Important 
figures in U.S. shipping and shipbuilding feel 
that the time is at hand to make an actual 
start in use of nuclear ships in commercial 
competition on the oceans of the world. 
This latter view is not without its sup- 
porters in Government, although final de- 
cisions at command level have not yet been 
made. 

VESTED INTEREST 


It would be easy to point out, of course, 
that the let’s-get-moving school of thought 
includes many who have a potential eco- 
nomic interest in a program to build and 
operate atom-powered ships. It is also true 
that without companies having a special in- 
terest in carrying forward the nuclear cargo 
ship program, the United States would have 
no such program at all. 

“What is our (nuclear) maritime policy?” 
asked one industrial authority in the field 
recently. “Everybody seems to be holding 
back until there is some more definite com- 
mitment * * * the whole industry is hold- 
ing back. What we're doing is letting the 
rest of the world catch up with us, and 
maybe we're letting the world leapfrog us.” 

The bulk carrier Otto Hahn being built by 
West German industry and the Euratom 
organization will be a noneconomic ship, de- 
signed to provide experience, he said. In 
this respect it is just like the US. 
pioneer nuclear ship Savannah, now tied up 
at Galveston. It is also Germany's first step 
into the age of nuclear cargo shipping. 

An agreement that would enable American 
Export Isbrandtsen Lines to put the Savan- 
nah into regular commercial service on bare- 
boat charter from the Maritime Administra- 
tion and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
reportedly is being hammered out in Wash- 
ington. 

BIDS IN JAPAN 

A Japanese industrial group with govern- 
ment support has asked for bids on con- 
struction of a nuclear vessel, an oceano- 
graphic and training vessel capable of 18 
knots. But the managing director of the 
Japanese Nuclear Ship Development Agen- 
cy, Shoichi Amari, has declared that his coun- 
try should proceed without delay with con- 
struction of a high-speed, commercially com- 
petitive, nuclear ship. Great Britain is 
weighing a proposal for an atom-powered 
bulk carrier and/or a 25-knot general cargo 
ship. 

Both Japan and West Germany have an 
important incentive that is lacking in the 
United States, a naval architect in New York 
said. They build ships for export“ for sale 
to owners in other countries. They are ship- 
building powers, Japan now ranking as No. 
1 in the world. 

That means, said the New York spokes- 
man, that they can be off and running once 
they achieve the pattern for successful nu- 
clear ships, competitive on world trade 
routes. And he wonders where this country 
will be then. 


LACK OF EVIDENCE 


Declaring that there is a lack of evidence 
of even talk about a long-range maritime 
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nuclear policy, he said, “This is what bothers 
us more than anything else—a do-nothing 
attitude.” 

Laboratory research alone, in his opinion, 
can never put the U.S. merchant marine into 
the nuclear race. If the commercial airlines 
had waited for researchers to come up with 
a demonstrably economic jet plane, he ob- 
served, they never would have had today’s 
jet aircraft. Only actual use showed that 
jet planes were an economic necessity, he 
said 


Some Washington leadership might dis- 
pute their New York critic’s charge of a do- 
nothing attitude, considering the mass of 
data being analyzed, but there seems little 
doubt that the budget for fiscal 1966—start- 
ing July 1—contains much less for nuclear 
shipping than advocates of this program had 
hoped to see. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion put in for only $1.4 million for nuclear 
merchant ship development. There had 
been hopes for $5 million, according to in- 
dustry sources. 


VERY SMALL PROGRAM 


This is “a very small program,” Milton 
Shaw, AEC’s Director of Reactor Development 
and Technology, admitted to the congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
He called it the first effort in a long-range 
plan to obtain a “low-cost, highly reliable, 
maritime plant.” 

Several things that Mr. Shaw said in his 
testimony in early February would be viewed 
with dismay by those who want to get U.S.- 
flag merchant ships into service. Last year 
saw a “significant decrease” in AEC’s activity 
in maritime research, he said, and as of early 
this year the agency “actually had nothing” 
in the category of reactor research for mer- 
chant shipping. 

He spoke of taking all the experience al- 
ready gained in this field and plowing it 
back into the future effort. The $1.4 million, 
he said, would be used to establish a proto- 
type laboratory,” not a ship. 


ANOTHER REACTOR 


All this added up to a program to build an- 
other test reactor the prototype“ —on land. 
It would mean that, if this country ever gets 
started on the first flight of four nuclear 
ships, five reactors instead of four will have 
been built. One spokesman for a New York 
company in the field noted recently that the 
Savannah was built without a prototype. 

The main worry of those who deplore any 
tendency to keep the nuclear ship program 
tied to land research for the indefinite fu- 
ture adds up to this: 

If the success of U.S. nuclear ships depends 
on getting into the markets for freight first, 
how much delay can be risked now? 

Mr. Shaw said there had been a large ex- 
pression by industry" of willingness to fund 
part of the program, but he didn’t know how 
the companies would respond when asked to 
put up the money. 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 


A member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Mary L. Bunting, told the congres- 
sional committee that there was consider- 
able interest“ among ship lines in the use of 
atomic power, but she emphasized the need 
for Government support of the program. 
Without Federal aid, she warned, the U.S. 
maritime effort would be very much slower, 
and other countries would undoubtedly move 
in faster.” 

American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, in its 
application last October to AEC and the Mari- 
time Administration for Government-aided 
construction of four 30-knot nuclear freight- 
ers, emphasized repeatedly the need for ac- 
tion in addition to research, 

“We sincerely believe that now, rather than 
1970 after the development of prototypes, is 
the time for Government and our private 
merchant marine industry to cooperate in 
the next logical step in the pilot program be- 
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gun by the Savannah,” wrote Adm, John M. 
Will, board chairman of AEIL. 


CONCERN FOR SAFETY 


Commercial. spokesmen concerned with 
building maritime reactors feel that con- 
cern for safety not be a drag on the program. 

Their view is that the Savannah was made 
so supersafe that future designs can be re- 
duced from this level while remaining com- 
fortably within the bounds of extreme cau- 
tiousness. 

The biggest problem, said one of them, “is 
lack of a firm commercial schedule.” Like 
Admiral Will and others, he believes that 
the greatest progress can come with actual 
ships at sea. But in Washington, he said, 
there is still “an atmosphere of delay.” 

Adding to the concern of those who share 
this feeling is the realization that failure to 
get an adequate appropriation in one budget 
can mean loss of a full year. 

The threatened evaporation of this coun- 
try’s nuclear leadership at sea can be meas- 
ured in days, not years, they say. 

{From the New York (N.Y.) Journal of 
Commerce, Apr. 28, 1965] 


AFTER THE “SAVANNAH”: ATOMIC SHIPS 
Near PROFIT LEVEL 


(By Alan F, Schoedel) 


Nuclear power can give a keener competi- 
tive edge to the American merchant marine 
at a crucial time in its history, advocates of 
atomic propulsion believe. 

Estimates of the number of high-speed nu- 
clear ships that eventually will be not just 
economically feasible, but essential, vary in 
different surveys that have been made. 
Numbers mentioned have been 50, 100, 150. 
A start with 12—three “flights” of four ships 
each—reportedly is under consideration by 
Maritime Administrator Nicholas Johnson, 
or soon will be. 

Those in the business of nuclear vessel 
planning, both in Government and private 
industry, say now that the United States 
already has advanced from the pioneer stage 
represented by the nuclear ship Savannah to 
the point where atomic-powered cargoliners 
can be built to yield a profit. That is, of 
course, within the framework of maritime 
subsidies which already apply to conven- 
tional freighters, plus some additional “first- 
of-a-kind” assistance for the first few ships. 


CONSTANT CHANGE 


One indisputable fact is of foremost im- 
portance to the American-flag shipping in- 
dustry: development of atomic reactors and 
the economic factors that give them signifi- 
cance are constantly progressing, constantly 
changing. 

For example, new designs put the steam- 
plant inside the reactor unit, instead of out- 
side, as it is on the Savannah. Since only 
about one-fifth the space is required, overall 
weight of the plant is reduced from 2,450 to 
520 tons, and vast quantities of lead and 
concrete shielding can be eliminated. 

If American-flag shipowners accept what 
advocates of atomic power say has been 
established by surveys—that extra speed of 
service is a key to getting high-rate, premium 
cargo for U.S. vessels—then the significance 
of such improvements is obvious. 


SIX TIMES THE POWER 


There is ashipbuilding maximum to the 
effect that to double the speed of a ship 
takes six times the power. The nuclear 
cargo ships already applied for would have 
a speed of 30 knots. For a conventional oil- 
fired vessel to achieve this speed, said a New 
York naval architect, would require 10,000 
shaft horsepower just to push the weight of 
the extra fuel it would need. 

Nuclear power can enable a merchant ship 
to break through this seemingly impenetra- 
ble barrier. In fact, its advocates say that 
only 5 or 10 years hence it will be possible 
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to build a nuclear freighter that will have 
not only an operating advantage but also will 
cost no more—perhaps less—than a conven- 
tional ship. 

One of the problems encountered by those 
who work out the economic justification for 
building nuclear ships is the almost steady 
decline in the price of bunker oil in recent 
years. Back in the early 1950's, the price was 
as high as $3 a barrel; 3 years ago, at North 
Atlantic ports, it was about $2.65 to $2.75, 
and now it is as much as 35 cents lower. 


MORE DIFFICULT TASK 


This means, of course, that designers of 
atomic ships have a more difficult task in 
coming up with a vessel of proven economic 
superiority over conventional vessels. As 
one naval architect in the fleld said recently, 
“We're in a somewhat worse position than 
we were before.” 

On the other hand, measured in terms of 
cost per shaft horsepower, the cost of nu- 
clear fuel also has come steadily down. It 
already is lower than bunker oil by this 
criterion, said one authority, and will be 
lower in the future. 

The Savannah first operated at about 4.8 
mills per shaft horsepower, he said, but this 
already is down close to 2 mills, and by 1970 
it’s expected the figure will be as low as 
1.6 mills. With bunker oil as low as $2 a 
barrel, he added, its corresponding cost 
would be about 3 mills. 

If a nuclear cargoliner had an advantage 
of a tiny fraction of a mill per shaft horse- 
power, the margin could become important 
when compared with a conventional ship 
built for extra-high speeds. 


FIXED PRICE 


Another indication of progress is that, of 
the four or five companies now in a position 
to manufacture nuclear reactors for ship- 
board use, at least one—Babcock & Wilcox— 
offers a water-cooled reactor at a fixed price. 
In other words, the price of the nuclear 
powerplant can be figured in advance, just 
as with conventional engines. It need not 
be an indeterminate sum, fluctuating as 
problems of design and installation are en- 
countered. 

Federal spokesmen in Washington say that, 
under optimum conditions—the most rapid 
action in getting official approval and as- 
signment of funds—the first of the four nu- 
clear ships already sought by American Ex- 
port Isbrandtsen Lines could be completed 
by the end of 1969, the fourth some time in 
1970. 

This, they admit, is almost more than they 
dare to hope for. What the sharp- pencil 
executives of the shipping industry will be 
thinking about, almost certainly, is the cost 
of waiting until the United States no longer 
has a lead in this realm. 

LOOK AT THE FUTURE 

The question posed, in brief, is this: 

If the United States is not the first to 
offer high-speed nuclear service on certain 
key trade routes, can it ever hope to develop 
enough cargo as the second? 

Here the steamship line executive will be- 
gin to think of such things as Japan's 
billion-dollar program to double the size of 
her merchant fleet, Russia's plan to expand 
her merchant tonnage by 50 percent, and the 
fact that foreign-flag lines have been adding 
ships in the 18-21-knot range at a faster 
rate than the United States. 

It adds up, say the nuclear advocates, to 
the threat of tremendous competitive pres- 
sure not too many years off. It adds up, they 
say, to the threat of too much tonnage in 
relatively slow-speed (that's 21 knots in the 
nuclear lexicon) vessels. 

“SAVANNAH” A SUCCESS 

They see American-flag ships losing their 
capacity to win a sizable share of premium- 
rate cargo in this country’s trades. 
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Finally, it might be noted that those most 
closely associated with the maritime nuclear 
field look upon the Savannah as a complete 
success, even though it is a “noneconomic” 
ship, not able to yield a profit on its $55 mil- 
lion cost. 

“She has done what she was supposed to 
do,“ said one New York authority. “The 
Savannah has proved that a technical nu- 
clear operating ship can go around the world. 
She has proved that you can take ordinary 
merchant crewmen and, with a relatively 
short period of training, send them to sea on 
a nuclear ship. She has exposed some of 
the labor problems involved with operating 
such a ship.” 

Another New York company spokesman, 
referring to the Savannah's troubles with 
labor and regulatory agencies, commented: 


PROBLEMS ISOLATED 


“She has isolated these problems and, to 
a large extent, solved them.” 

One of the biggest contributions of the 
Savannah, these individuals said, was to 
make the nuclear ship a familiar object in 
some of the leading ports of the world, not 
a cause for apprehension. Thousands of per- 
sons have toured her engineroom; port 
agencies have been shown what regulations, 
if any, are tested by the presence of an 
atomic-powered ship. 

The Savannah's next role very probably 
will be that of the world’s first nuclear mer- 
chant ship in regular service. Proponents of 
atomic propulsion for commercial ships hope 
that in this capacity she will be opening the 
way for a whole new fleet of American-flag 
cargo liners which will offer shippers the first 
30-knot service anywhere in the world. 


THE GREAT SOCIETY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
yesterday afternoon, I listened with ap- 
proval to an interesting and illuminating 
speech by the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. DRRSENI in opposition to 
H.R. 8283 which proposed to expand the 
war on poverty and enhance the effec- 
tiveness of programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, as a vital 
part of an overall program to establish 
the Great Society. I voted against that 
bill, not because I do not believe in the 
creation of a Great Society, but be- 
cause I thought H.R. 8283 was not the 
right approach. 

Since the floor manager of the bill was 
the fine senior Senator and my good 
friend from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
who from the start of the debate recog- 
nized that I was not going to vote for 
the bill, but frankly conceded to me the 
right to differ with him on what was in- 
volved, I am calling as a witness in 
defense of my position, a very able and 
articulate doctor of medicine of the great 
State of Michigan, Dr. M. R. De Haan, 
who has recently concluded five radio 
speeches on the subject of “The Great 
Society” in which he successfully, in my 
opinion, points out that we will never 
reach that goal through the passage of 
bills such as H.R. 8283. Mr. President, 
I ask that the five De Haan radio mies- 
sages be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Great SOCIETY 
I 

The Great Society, so vigorously recom- 
mended and publicized in our day, is not a 
new product but a new name for a very old 
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program. The aims and goals and projected 
blessings are certainly desirable, if only they 
were within reach of human fulfillment. The 
Great Society envisions a world at peace and 
an end to all war by mutual understanding, 
tolerance, and friendly coexistence. Optimis- 
tically, the goal is an end to racial strife, 
elimination of depressed areas, the abolition 
of poverty by economic planning. They en- 
vision for us the conquering of disease 
through science as well as the great length- 
ening of life. It will be the fulfillment of 
man's age-old dreams for the solution to all 
the problems of mankind; the problem of 
international relationships, the problem of 
economic irregularity, the problem of the dis- 
tribution of wealth, the problems of poverty, 
hunger, and famine. Man dreams of con- 
quering the forces of nature, and ending the 
destruction wrought by storms, flood and 
drought, through the scientific advances in 
meteorology. The social problem of race 
strife will be ended and we shall attain tc a 
world which will be Heaven on earth. It will 
be the Great Society indeed. What a mar- 
velous prospect. 


Is it fantastic? 


There are many who consider it all an 
empty, unattainable dream, a political slo- 
gan, and a sop for the gullible. Political 
parties often adopt slogans of various kinds. 
A former President popularized the expres- 
sion, the New Deal. Wars were also identi- 
fied by various slogans, such as “the way to 
make the world safe for democracy”; and the 
“war to end all wars.” We mention these 
things only as reminders of man's effort to 
bring about universal peace and prosperity. 
Many of us well remember the four freedoms 
so vigorously promoted by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The goal of the pro- 
gram was: 

1. Freedom of speech. 

2. Freedom of religion. 

3. Freedom from want. 

4. Freedom from fear. 

It is not in our domain to sit in Judgment 
on these ambitious programs, but merely to 
point out the failure of man to achieve his 
wishful desires. From the beginning of hu- 
man history, man has dreamed of a world 
of peace and prosperity, a one world united 
economically, politically, religiously and so- 
cially. The new name for this yearning of 
man is the Great Society. It is not our in- 
tention to discuss the human plans for this 
Great Society, nor to question the sincerity 
and earnestness with which they are pro- 
moted. We believe the advocates of the 
Great Society in the main are men of sincere 
convictions, men who really believe that these 
high ideals are possible of attainment. 


Will the Great Society succeed? 


The only question we wish to discuss is 
this: Is this Great Society possible? Is there 
any hope that this dream of man will ever 
come true? The answer is an unqualified 
Yes, but we must hasten to add that it will 
not find its fulfillment in the way man 
proposes. His program for world peace and 
prosperity and the bringing in of a millen- 
nial Utopia is doomed to failure. There is 
only One who can bring in the ideal Great 
Society, and until He comes humanity will 
continue to be frustrated by the failures of 
all human plans and programs for a golden 
age. 

Bible gives the answer 

Long before man began to suggest a New 
Deal or a Great Society, the Bible had al- 
ready outlined every step and every detail 
of this golden age. But until this man Jesus 
the Prince of Peace returns, there will not 
be, there cannot be a fulfillment of the Great 
Society; instead, things will deteriorate 
morally, spiritually, economically, interna- 
tionally, and socially, until man would de- 
stroy himself except for the intervention of 
the only One who will bring to realization 
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the desires of man. The Bible says that in 
the end-time things will become so desperate 
that unless those days were shortened by the 
personal return of the Lord Jesus, no flesh, 
no organic life, would survive on this planet. 


The millennium 


This second coming of Jesus Christ will be 
followed by the millennium, a thousand 
years of peace on earth and universal bless- 
ing. Hundreds of unmistakable passages 
from the word of God speak clearly of this 
blessed future day of God's Great Society. 
In these messages we shall be able to point 
out only a few of the many references in the 
word of God. While this glorious period of 
the reign of Christ is voluminously described 
in both the Old and the New Testament, it 
is not until we come to the last book of the 
Bible that its exact duration is settled be- 
yond all question. We refer you to Revela- 
tion 20: 

“And I saw thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given unto them: 
and I saw the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and for 
the word of God, and which had not wor- 
shipped the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark upon their foreheads, 
or in their hands; and they lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years. 

“But the rest of the dead lived not again 
until the thousand years were finished. This 
is the first resurrection. 

Blessed and holy is he that hath part in 
the first resurrection: on such the second 
death hath no power, but they shall be 
priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign 
with him a thousand years” (Revelation 
20:4-6). 

In this passage the expression “thousand 
years” is used three times, and a total of six 
times in this chapter alone. Often we hear 
someone objecting that the word millen- 
nium” does not occur in the Bible, but this 
is the result of a misunderstanding of the 
word. The expression “thousand years,” 
used six times in Revelation 20, is a literal 
translation from the original language. In 
the Greek it is chillad, meaning “1,000 years,” 
and the word millennium itself happens to 
be the Latin equivalent of “a thousand 
years.” The word comes from two other 
words: mille, meaning “1,000,” and the word 
annum, meaning “years,” so that the ex- 
pression millennium is merely the Latin 
term for our English equivalent, “1,000 
years.” 

The Bible doctrine 


The Bible doctrine concerning the millen- 
nium is that there will be a period of one 
thousand years during which Jesus Christ 
will reign on this earth together with His 
church. During this millennium, follow- 
ing immediately the second coming of the 
Lord Jesus, Israel as a nation will be reestab- 
lished in the land of Palestine. The na- 
tions will be at peace. There will be no war, 
no preparations for war, no military train- 
ing, no armies, no navies, and no militery 
air forces of any kind. Peace and prosperity 
will reign throughout the earth. The Lord 
Jesus Himself will be the only king, and the 
only ruler, and for this one thousand years 
the problems of humanity will be completely 
solved. 

Belief in the coming millennial age dates 
from the very beginning of the history of the 
nation of Israel. In the International 
Standard Bible Encyclopedia, we read this 
statement: “the doctrine of a temporary 
Messianic kingdom preceding the consum- 
mation of the world [or world’s history] is 
of pre-Christian Jewish origin.” 

Another quotation from the same encyclc- 
pedia reads as follows: “The great majority 
of evangelical Christians believe that the 
kingdom of God shall have universal sway 
over the earth, and that righteousness and 
peace and the knowledge of the Lord shall 
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everywhere prevail. This happy time is com- 
monly called the millennium, or the thousand 
years’ reign. Divergent views are entertained 
as to how it is to be brought about. Many 
honest and faithful men hold that it will be 
introduced by the agencies now at work, 
mainly by the preaching of the gospel of 
Christ and the extension of the church over 
the world. An increasing number of men 
equally honest teach that the millennium 
will be established by the visible advent of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.“ 

This we quoted from the International 
Standard Bible Encyclopedia, which certainly 
cannot be said to be biased or slanted to the 
premillennial view. 


Restoration of creation 


For this glorious age all creation is wait- 
ing. It was the hope of the Old Testament 
Israelite who looked forward to the coming 
of the Messiah, and at His coming the estab- 
lishment of God’s Kingdom on earth. This 
was the hope of the disciples of Jesus and 
John the Baptist; all orthodox Jews of Jesus’ 
time looked for that day, and because He 
failed to bring in this kingdom at His first 
coming they rejected Him, for they knew not 
that it would be at His second coming, and 
not the first, that the kingdom would be 
established. Today the orthodox Jew is 
still expecting the Messiah, and the reestab- 
lishment of the Davidic Kingdom. 

Because of the confusion which exists in 
the minds of many Christians concerning 
the future program leading up to this 
millennial age, we want to simply and briefly 
outline the chronological order of events be- 
tween now and the realization of earth’s 
golden jubilee. 

Order of events 


We believe the next event in the program 
of God will be the coming of Christ for His 
church, usually called the rapture. When 
He comes, He will appear in the sky, He 
will shout from the air, and all believers 
who are asleep in Christ will arise in resur- 
rection bodies, all living believers will be 
instantaneously changed, and they together 
will be caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air. Then will follow a period of 7 years 
called the tribulation, during which God 
will judge the nations of the earth, and the 
church will be prepared for the wedding of 
the lamb at the judgment seat of Christ. 
At the close of this 7 years, the Lord Jesus 
Himself will return visibly and publicly with 
His church to this earth; He will destroy 
His enemies, will regather the nation of 
Israel into the land—the land of Palestine, 
and will usher in the millennial age of peace 
when Satan shall be bound for a thousand 
years. So we do believe with all our hearts 
that the return of Christ for the church, 
when He will take us unto Himself, is im- 
minent, and then He will pour judgment 
upon this earth and cleanse it from all His 
adversaries. 

In our following messages we shall bring 
some of the details of the Bible teaching 
concerning this event; but before going into 
this, it is necessary that we have a clear 
picture of the events as they will develop. 
Let me repeat them again. The next event 
will be the coming of Christ for His church. 
After the church is gone, the man of sin, 
the anti-Christ, will be revealed upon the 
earth, and there will ensue a 7-year period 
of the greatest tribulation and trouble of war 
and bloodshed and deception that the world 
has ever known. This 7 years will end in the 
battle of Armageddon. This battle will be 
suddenly interrupted by the personal return 
of the Lord Jesus Christ with His church; 
Satan will be bound and cast into the bot- 


1 The International Standard Bible Encylo- 
pedia (Grand Rapids; Eerdmans, 1960), vol. 
II. p. 986; vol. III. p. 2053. Used by permis- 
sion. 
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tomless pit; the false prophet and the anti- 
Christ will be cast into the lake of fire, and 
after the earth has been cleansed, the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself as king will reign in 
Jerusalem, and the millennial age will be 
ushered in. 

At the close of the millennium, Satan 
will be loosed for a short season, to prove 
not only his own incorrigibility but also 
unregenerate human nature. Satan will be 
defeated and cast into the lake of fire to- 
gether with all his followers, and then the 
earth will be completely purified by fire, a 
new Heaven and a new earth will be formed 
by God, which shall be the dwelling place 
of the redeemed throughout all eternity. 
This is God's long-range plan. This is God's 
program for this earth. The Bible has so 
much to say about this, and it is so clear 
in its teaching, it behooves all of us to 
study His Word and study God's plan, that 
we may know what He is doing, and be 
ready for His appearing. 

Before we close this message, we want 
to press again upon you the question, Are 
you ready for the next event in God’s pro- 
gram? It avails you nothing to know all 
about the program and be clear on the 
teaching of prophecy, if you have not per- 
sonally received Him who is the king, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as your personal Saviour, So we 
plead with you once again, in view of the 
brevity of life and the imminency of the 
return of the Lord Jesus, to flee from the 
wrath to come, and “believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved” (Acts 
16:31). 

2 

The Great Society, which man hopefully 
envisions, is not a new idea; it was not only 
described but promised millenniums ago. 
The Bible is replete with prophecies of a 
coming age of peace and prosperity. It will 
be a time when war will be utterly unknown. 
Not a single armament plant will be operat- 
ing, not a soldier or sailor will be in uniform, 
no military camps will exist, and not 1 cent 
will be spent for armaments of war, not a 
sigle penny will be used for defense, much 
less for offensive warfare. Can you imagine 
such an age, when all nations shall be at 
perfect peace, all the resources of earth 
available for enjoyment, all industry engaged 
in the manufacture of the articles of a peace- 
ful luxury? Can you imagine a golden age 
when all the hospitals will be shut down, 
when all doctors and nurses will be out of a 
job, and medicines will be worthless and 
uncalled for? Can you imagine with me an 
age when there will be no poverty, when 
children will never die, when everybody will 
have all needs supplied, and when violence 
and crime will be practically unknown? Can 
you imagine a time when there will be no 
wastelands, no storms, no droughts, no crop 
failures, no floods, and when even the wild 
animals will be tame and harmless, and will 
cease devouring one another? 

I say again, Can you imagine such a com- 
ing golden age? Well, my friend, this is not 
mere imagination. It is a certain unques- 
tionable fact—as certain as the sun rises and 
sets. You ask me, Where in the world did 
you get that wild dream? Listen, my friend, 
it is not a wild dream, but the word of the 
living God who made all the creation and 
the worlds. If you ask me where we find any 
such information, you have but to read your 
Bible, the word of the living God, for it is 
full of that glorious coming age of full 
redemption, and creation’s restoration. We 
could spend hours reading from the word 
of God alone, foretelling and describing this 
glorious future golden age of redemption. 
We therefore suggest that you keep your 
Bible open every minute, as we refer you to 
passage after passage in this blessed book, 
bearing on this wonderful subject. Turn 
with me, therefore, to Isaiah 2:2-4, 

“And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
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be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills; and all 
nations shall flow unto it. 

“And Many people shall go and say, Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and 
He will teach us of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. 

“And He shall judge among the nations, 
and shall rebuke many people: and they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more” (Isaiah 2:2-4). 


The last days 


In this passage from Isaiah we are told 
when this glorious age will come. The 
prophet says: “And it shall come to pass in 
the last days” (Isaiah 2:2). 

In this passage there are two things that 
are clearly set forth. First of all, notice the 
certainty of this event, and then the time 
of its fulfillment. God says: “It shall come 
to pass.” It shall come to pass. Since it has 
never yet come to pass, and these conditions 
have never existed in this world, it must still 
lie in the future, for God himself says, It 
shall come to pass.” Far be it from us to 
question the word of the eternal God. Then 
notice the second thing: It will be in the 
last days. It will be at the close of the ages 
of man’s sojourn upon this earth. These two 
things then, are absolutely definite. 

Studying history, and looking upon the 
confused state of the world today, however, 
it does seem almost impossible that this 
could even be thought of. Think of it. After 
almost 2,000 years of Gospel preaching, there 
are more pagans and infidels in the world 
today than ever before. Only a fraction of 
the 3 billion inhabitants of this world are 
even nominally Christian, and no one knows 
how many of these (or how few) have truly 
been born again. After 1,900 years of preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Prince of Peace, this 
world has seen in a single generation its two 
most devastating and cruel wars in all his- 
tory, and today the fear of the third world 
war with its atomic horrors and consequences 
is gripping the entire world. 

Crime is at an all-time high. Rumors and 
preparations for war fill the air, and are 
plastered all over our newspapers. The 
Christian home has degenerated, and the 
divorce evil has increased until it now ap- 
proximates one divorce for every three mar- 
riages, sending an ever-increasing stream of 
neglected children from broken homes into 
a cruel world and into a decaying society, 
to add to the already amazing volume of ju- 
venile delinquency. Drunkenness is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Moral standards 
are sinking lower and lower, while a jazz- 
crazy age is dancing its way into perdition in 
the very shadows of impending judgment. 


Has the Gospel failed? 


In the face of all these conditions, which 
no one can deny, we are led to ask: “Has the 
Gospel of the grace of God then failed?” 
Yes, Christianity is a colossal failure, and 
the Gospel of grace a farce and anything but 
but the power of God; if we are to judge 
from the progress we have made in convert- 
ing the world in this present dispensation. 
But, beloved, Christianity is not a failure, and 
the Gospel is not a failure. Righteousness 
and truth and the Gospel will still prevail 
and triumph in the end, when the time comes 
for it in the long-range program of God. 
There is not a single verse in the entire Bible 
which teaches that it is God's plan that the 
whole world should be converted to Christ 
in this present dispensation. Quite to the 


contrary, the Bible teaches that wickedness 
will increase and become worse and worse up 
until the very moment of Christ's second 
coming again. God's program for this age is 
not world conversion, but rather the taking 
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out of a remnant of believers, a minority, to 
form the body of Christ, and the bride of our 
Lord; and when that number is full, accord- 
ing to God's sovereign plan, then Jesus Christ 
will return to judge the nations of the earth. 
Then, and then only, the kingdom will be 
set up, and world conversion will result, when 
“every knee shall bow to Him, and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.” This will be the 
time when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, 
and when all men shall know Him, from the 
least even unto the greatest, and earth's 
golden age will then be ushered in. 


God’s long-range program 

If, therefore, it is God’s program to convert 
the world, in this dispensation, then indeed, 
we repeat, God’s program has utterly failed. 
But, beloved, it has not failed, because it is 
not God's program to convert the world be- 
fore the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
God’s program is still exactly on 
time, and exactly on schedule. The golden 
age will come only after Jesus Christ returns 
to this earth, to catch away His Bride, then 
to judge and cleanse the earth; and then, 
then, after Jesus returns, will the hundreds 
of prophecies of earth’s jubilee find their 
complete fulfillment. 


Affects all creation 


This redemption of creation and restora- 
tion of that which Adam lost through sin will 
affect the entire earth, the people, the na- 
tion of Israel, the animals, the plants, and 
even the soil. We shall point these out as 
we move along and study some of the glo- 
rious revelations of each one of these realms. 
We want to direct your attention to the ef- 
fect of Christ’s return first of all on the na- 
tion of Israel, for she is the central object 
of God’s prophecy, and then upon the rest 
of the nations of the earth. The Old Testa- 
ment prophecies are crowded with references 
to the final restoration of the nation of Is- 
rael in the land of Palestine, but we would 
call your attention now to one which is rep- 
resentative of all the others. In Jeremiah 
23:5-8 we read: 

“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will raise unto David a righteous 
branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, 
and shall execute judgment and justice in 
the earth. 

“In his days Judah shall be saved, and Is- 
rael shall dwell safely: and this is his name 
whereby he shall be called, the Lord our 
Righteousness. 

“Therefore, behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that they shall no more say, The 
Lord liveth, which brought up the children 
of Israel out of the land of Egypt; 

“But, the Lord liveth, which brought up 
and which led the seed of the house of 
Israel out of the north country, and from 
all countries whither I had driven them; and 
they shall dwell in their own land” (Jeremiah 
23:5-8). 

I am sure that all of you recognize that this 
has never yet been fulfilled, and that it there- 
fore must still lie in the future. We believe 
with all of our heart that the return of the 
nation of Israel politically to the land of 
Palestine in these recent years was the first 
step in the accomplishment of the full bless- 
ing of this passage, and many others in the 
Word of God. Judah and Israel shall dwell 
safely in the land of Palestine, never to be 
removed from it again. Not a single son of 
Jacob who survives the great tribulation, the 
day of Jacob's trouble, and belongs to the 
remnant of God's elect nation, will be left 
or overlooked. The miraculous preservation 
of this miracle nation during all of these cen- 
turies and millenniums in the face of the 
most bitter odds, stands as a living testi- 
mony to the truth of the word of God, that 
He will keep His convenant promise, and that 
He will keep every one of His assurances 
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given to the house of Israel, from the days 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


The nations blessed 


After Israel is back in the land, and Jesus 
Christ reigns upon the earth, then shall the 
promise of God come true which He made 
to Abraham when He said: “In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
During the personal reign of the Lord Jesus, 
wars will be unknown. There will be no bat- 
tles, no navies, no armies, no arsenals, no 
ammunition plants, but all the ingenuity 
and inventive wisdom of men will be turned 
into useful production of implements of 
peace. Men shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks. Peace and universal prosperity will 
abound, “and they shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy, saith the Lord, in all my holy moun- 
tain.” There will be no poverty nor unjust 
inequality. Sickness will be unknown, and 
death will be the rare exception, for the in- 
habitants shall not say, “I am sick.” And 
even the soil shall be transformed by the 
presence of the king. Then will the words 
of Isaiah come true, which he uttered over 
2,500 years ago: “The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them; and the 
desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose” 
(Isaiah 35:1). 

The entire earth will be made productive 
again, and there will be no more deserts and 
badlands, except Moab and Egypt, as re- 
minders that even in this age of blessing, 
God is still a just God. 


Animals made tame 


Even the animal creation shall be changed, 
and there shall be no more carnivorous beasts 
to waste and destroy and prey one upon the 
other. That will be the glad day spoken of 
by the prophets in describing this time of 
Christ's reign in Isaiah 11:6-9: 

“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together; and a little child shall lead 
them. 

“And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together: and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

“And the sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. 

“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain: for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea” (Isaiah 11:6-9). 

Amid the violence and destruction of these 
days, dare anyone assume that these glorious 
prophecies have ever been fulfilled? Even 
though we try to spiritualize these prophe- 
cles, by no stretch of the imagination can 
we say that this has ever been true. The 
earth today is still filed with violence and 
destruction, and growing worse all the time. 
If the history of man is to be our guide, then 
there can only be one thing in the future— 
the utter destruction of man by his own 
wickedness, and his own violence. 

But God, who cannot lie, holds out a bet- 
ter hope than the gradual bringing in of the 
age of peace by man’s feeble and fallible 
efforts, Instead, the Lord tells us that in 
the end-time we shall hear of wars and 
rumors of wars, nation rising against nation, 
kingdom against kingdom, violence and de- 
struction will increase, until He who said He 
would come will come. What a blessed thing 
to be able to look upon this present world 
and all its conditions and see in them not the 
reason for despair and hopelessness, but the 
very signs of which Jesus said: “when these 
things begin to come to pass, then look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your redemption 
draweth nigh” (Luke 21:28). 

3 


The Bible is full of prophecies concerning 
a Great Society of the future when the earth 
will be at rest, wars will be unknown, and 
even nature will cease her destructive forces. 
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However, before this Great Society can be- 
come a reality the nations must first be 
taught the lesson that without God it is but 
an idle dream. God will prepare the nations 
for this coming day by a period of judgment 
and cleansing. This period of time, 
voluminously described in the Bible, is called 
the tribulation, and the great tribulation. 
Afte> the rapture of the church there will be 
7 years of earth’s greatest sorrow, ended only 
by the return of Christ with His church and 
the setting up of the Great Society of King 
Jesus. This tribulation will be brought to a 
head when the armies of the world are gath- 
ered against the city of Jerusalem in Pales- 
tine. Among the many passages describing 
mas climatic event we quote from Zechariah 

“Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, and 
ay spoil shall be divided in the midst of 

ee. 

“For I will gather all nations against Jeru- 
salem to battle; and the city shall be taken, 
and the houses rifled, and the women rav- 
ished; and half of the city shall go forth into 
captivity, and the residue of the people shall 
nas ps cut off from the city” (Zechariah 
14: 1, 2). 

This is the prophet's description of the 
concluding battle of the last war of all time. 
It will take place in Palestine. It will be 
fought against the city of Jerusalem. The 
armies engaged in this war will represent all 
the nations of the earth, as distinguished 
from the nation of Israel in particular. It 
will be the coming Battle of Armageddon, 
preparations for which we believe are going 
on today, probably unknown to the actors 
re in this great drama of the end- 
time. 

Interrupted by the Lord 


This final battle will be suddenly inter- 
rupted by the personal appearance of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the King of Glory, accord- 
ing to His own promise. The promise ap- 
pears right after the prophecy of the final 
siege of Jerusalem, in Zechariah 14, where we 
read: 

Then—Then 


“Then shall the Lord go forth, and fight 
against those nations, as when he fought in 
the day of battle” (Zechariah 14:3). 

One word demands attention in this par- 
ticular verse. It is the first word in the pas- 
sage, the word “Then,” Then. It pinpoints 
the very time, the exact moment of Christ's 
return to this earth. It will be when all na- 
tions besiege the city of Jerusalem. God 
permits the nations of the world today to 
carry on their wars and aggression and their 
atrocities without any apparent interference 
from Heaven above; but when they march 
against the Holy City of Jerusalem, the fu- 
ture capital of the world, and against God's 
nation, then the Lord will restrain Himself 
no longer but will come to cut short the bat- 
tle, deliver His people, and save Jerusalem. 
We therefore send forth the warning “Watch 
Palestine.” and “Watch Jerusalem.” It is 
the most important key to the lateness of the 
hour in which we are living. 


His public return 


This, of course, refers to His coming to the 
earth at the close of the tribulation. Seven 
years before this final battle, however, and 
the return of the Lord publicly, He will al- 
ready have come in the air to take out the 
saints from the earth. This we call the 
“rapture” or the “translation” of the church. 
But the event in Zechariah 14: 3 is after this. 
Events today are increasingly pointing to 
Jerusalem and the Middle East as the focal 
point of all the troubles among the nations. 
The real prize for which the nations will 
finally battle is not a Korea, or an Indo- 
china, or Vietnam, but Palestine, and every- 
thing is already pointing in that direction. 
Since the second coming of the Lord and the 
battle of Armageddon will not take place 
until at least 7 years after the rapture of 
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the church, and it already seems that the 
nations are beginning to converge upon this 
very spot on the earth where this battle 
must be fought, we can only surmise how 
near the coming of the Lord must be. 


Comes to the earth 


Notice carefully what follows the coming 
of the Lord to judge the nations gathered 
against Jerusalem. It is found in Zechariah 
14: 4. We repeat also verse 3 for the connec- 
tion: 

“Then shall the Lord go forth, and fight 
against those nations, as when he fought 
in the day of battle. 

“And his feet shall stand in that day upon 
the Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusa- 
lem on the east, and the Mount of Olives 
shall cleave in the midst thereof toward the 
east and toward the west, and there shall be 
a very great valley; and half of the mountain 
shall remove toward the north, and half of 
it toward the south” (Zechariah 14: 3, 4). 

If you are a true believer, you must be- 
lieve this to be the word of the Lord, and 
that He means exactly what He says. We 
believe that it teaches that Jesus shall come 
again, and He will return to the exact place 
from which He ascended—the Mount of 
Olives, and about which the two men said: 
“This same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into Heaven, shall so come in like man- 
ner as ye have seen him go into Heaven” 
(Acts 1: 11). 

At the touch of His feet there will be 
a tremendous earthquake, splitting the 
Mount of Olives from the east to the west, 
and causing a valley to be formed from the 
great sea, the Mediterranean, to the Dead 
Sea in the southern part of Palestine, so 
that the waters from the Mediterranean 
shall rush in through this gigantic channel 
produced by the feet of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. At the same time the Dead Sea 
shall be lifted up from its present depression 
of 1,292 feet below sea level, and the 2 
seas of the Bible, the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean, will become one body of 
water connected by a vast channel. Created 
by the earthquake, at the coming of King 
Jesus upon the Mount of Olives, this will 
provide Palestine with the greatest inland 
harbor in all the world. On the banks of 
this great channel and this great inland sea 
will stand the city of Jerusalem, the city of 
Peace where the King will reign, and all the 
nations shall bring their wealth and their 
glory into it. Listen to the word of the 
Lord in verses 9 and 10 of this same chapter: 

“And the Lord shall be king over all the 
earth: in that day shall there be one Lord, 
and His name one. 

“All the land shall be turned as a plain 
from Geba to Rimmon south of Jerusalem: 
and it shall be lifted up, and inhabited in 
her place” (Zechariah 14: 9, 10). 

Then will you notice what follows concern- 
ing Jerusalem in the 16th verse: 

“And it shall come to pass, that every one 
that is left of all the nations which came 
against Jerusalem shall even go up from year 
to year to worship the King, the Lord of 
hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles” 
(Zechariah 14: 16). 

Surely we must either accept these words 
as being the words of Almighty God, and 
meaning exactly what they say, or we might 
just as well throw our Bibles away as a bit 
of worthless scrap. We must believe these 
things, even though they may seem impos- 
sible in the light of present conditions, but 
we must still believe and trust that God 
knows what He is talking about, and He will 
keep His promise. 

The land restored 

In that day then, the land which for cen- 
turies has lain largely waste shall be made 
the garden spot of the world. Palestine will 
become the wonder place of the world for 
fertility and beauty and productivity. After 
all, God never made a desert in the begin- 
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ning. Scripture says that He made nothing 
void or useless, but that He made the entire 
earth to be inhabited. Since sin made the 
earth barren to a large extent, when Jesus 
comes He will make the whole earth once 
more like the Garden of Eden. The Bible 
makes only one exception to this, the 
marshes south of the Dead Sea, as a re- 
minder, even in the millennium of what sin 
has really done. While all the rest of the 
earth will be like a garden of roses, these 
places will stand as exhibits to mankind to 
remind us of what sin has done, and stand 
in sharp contrast to the glorious restoration 
wrought upon this earth when Jesus reigns 
here below. The prophet Isaiah also speaks 
of this glorious time when Jesus comes. In 
chapter 34 we have a description of the battle 
of Armageddon at the close of the tribula- 
tion, and then comes Isaiah’s picture in 
chapter 35: 

“The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the desert shall 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose” (Isaiah 
35: 1). 

The land of Palestine which for centuries 
and millenniums has lain waste and has 
shown the effects of the curse of God upon 
a disobedient people will then be restored. 
and become the most beautiful place, rival- 
ing the very beauty of the Garden of Eden 
before the fall. At the same time that the 
land shall be restored to its former produc- 
tivity and fertility, the Bible tells us that 
the earth will also be redeemed as far as the 
soil is concerned, and vegetation will also be 
redeemed, so that the entire world will be- 
come again as God wanted it in the begin- 
ning. 

What a wonderful, marvelous time this is 
going to be. How our hearts beat with glad 
anticipation when we think of that glorious 
golden age of one thousand years upon the 
earth with our precious Lord Jesus personally 
present, reigning in Jerusalem, the very place 
where He had been crucified and humiliated. 
Israel, who had rejected Him, will be saved 
and settled in peace in the land, all accord- 
ing to their inheritance, and the 12 tribes 
forever blessed and safe from their enemies, 
and we, the church, the Bride of Christ, will 
be reigning with Him there. The curse shall 
be gone, the earth shall bring forth un- 
restricted and in unlimited abundance. 
There will be no storms to destroy, no wars 
to devastate, no wild animals to tear, but all 
will be peace under the righteous reign of 
Him who said that He would come, and will 
not tarry. 

Surely as we look round about upon the 
struggle which is going on in every realm of 
creation today, especially among the nations, 
and the deepening clouds of coming judg- 
ment rising high upon the horizon, every 
Christian's eyes should be lifted toward 
Heaven for that next climactic event when 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall descend from 
heaven with a shout to take us unto Him- 
self. How we ought to pray as we have never 
prayed before: “Our Father which art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven.” That prayer which has gone 
up from the hearts of countless millions of 
Christians ever since Jesus taught it to His 
disciples, has never yet been realized and 
answered. His kingdom has not yet come, 
His will certainly is not yet being done on 
earth as it is in heaven; but blessed be God 
forever, we know that one of these days 
that prayer is going to be answered and ful- 
filled in every detail. I repeat, it has not 
yet been done. Is there anyone who can look 
upon the world today and say that God's will 
is being done, the will of Him who said, 
“Father, I will that they all may be one, 
even as I and Thee are one”? Surely no one 
is foolish enough to make such claims; but 
beloved, listen to me, there is a time com- 
ing when we shall cry, “The kingdom has 
come.” It will be the end of all tribula- 
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tion, when the seventh angel in Revelation 
sounds his trumpet: 

“And the seventh angel sounded; and there 
were great voices in heaven, saying the king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall 
reign for ever and ever.” (Revelation 11: 
15). 

May God haste that glad day, and in the 
meantime set us on fire, and send us forth 
far and wide with the message—the vital 
message needed today—Jesus Christ is com- 
ing again. The only hope of a dying world. 
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The Bible describes in hundreds of 
prophecies a coming age of earth's greatest 
blessing, going far beyond the wildest dreams 
of man concerning a Great Society. The 
world will be united under one supreme 
ruler, with the capital in the city of 
Jerusalem in Palestine. Jerusalem will be 
free, the nation of Israel will be restored, 
and in possession of the entire land of 
Canaan given by an everlasting covenant to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The key to 
earth’s Great Society and the golden millen- 
nial age is the land of Palestine and its 
people. As long as the city of Jerusalem 
is not free, there can be no world peace. 
In fact, we are nowhere told to pray for 
world peace, but instead we are told to “pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem” (Psalm 122: 6). 

Until Jerusalem is at peace there can be 
no peace elsewhere. To the student of the 
Bible the events which transpire in the land 
of Palestine overshadow all other world 
events, whether in Asia, Africa, South 
America, or anywhere else. Before the 
golden age of earth’s redemption comes, 
Israel and her land must be completely 
freed from gentile domination. The key to 
the future is the miracle nation of Israel. 


History’s greatest miracle 


Though overlooked by most people, the 
history of the nation of Israel, her disper- 
sion and recent restoration, is the greatest 
international miracle of all time. Only one 
nation has its entire future foretold in 
minutest detail for thousands of years in 
advance. Many of the prophecies concerning 
Israel are already history, and every one of 
them has been fulfilled to the letter. It 
began with God's prophecy to Abraham 
when He told His servant what would hap- 
pen to his descendants more than 400 years 
in the future. God said to Abraham be- 
fore he even had a child: 

“Know of a surety that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and 
shall serve them; and they shall afflict them 
400 years; 

“And also that nation, whom they shall 
serve, will I judge: and afterward shall they 
come out with great substance” (Genesis 
15: 13, 14). 

Four hundred years after, this prophecy 
was literally fulfilled to the letter, and Israel, 
after her bondage in Egypt for four cen- 
turies, went out to possess the land of prom- 
ise. This first promise, so meticulously ful- 
filled, is a picture and a prophecy of the en- 
tire history of Israel. This brief history at 
the very beginning of the nation has been 
repeated over the past 2,500 years. Since the 
capture of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
the nation 244 millenniums ago, they have 
been out of their land among the Egypt of 
the nations. All this was predicted by the 
Lord. We shall mention but a few of the 
passages among the hundreds of others. No 
other nation has ever had its future so care- 
fully foretold as this nation of Israel. 
Listen to the word of God spoken even before 
the nation had entered the land of Canaan: 

“And I will bring the land [Canaan] into 
desolation: and your enemies which dwell 
therein shall be astonished at it. 

“And I will scatter you among the heathen 
[mations], and will draw out a sword after 
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you: and your land shall be desolate, and 
your cities waste” (Leviticus 26: 32, 33). 

History stands as proof of the literal ful- 
fillment of this prophecy, for after Israel 
had been in the land for some 800 years, 
the king of Babylon swooped down upon 
Jerusalem, sacked the city, and carried them 
away into captivity. After 70 years, only a 
handful of about 40,000 returned under 
Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, but all the 
rest, together with the 10 tribes of the north- 
ern kingdom (deported 100 years previously), 
were scattered to the 4 corners of the 
earth. And then in A.D. 70, under Titus, the 
Roman, Jerusalem was finally destroyed and 
the remnant dispersed among all nations. 
Thus literally did the prophecy of Moses find 
fulfillment. 


Among the nations 


In addition to the prediction of their dis- 
persion, the Bible also foretold their suffer- 
ing among these nations and their super- 
natural preservation. Here are the words of 
Moses in describing the children of Israel 
while out of the land: 

“And upon them that are left alive of you 
I will send a faintness into their hearts in 
the lands of their enemies; and the sound 
of a shaken leaf shall chase them; and they 
shall flee, as fleeing from a sword; and they 
shall fall when none pursueth. 

“And ye shall perish among the heathen 
[nations], and the land of your enemies shall 
eat you up. 

“And they that are left of you shall pine 
away in their iniquity on your enemies’ 
lands” (Leviticus 26: 36, 38, 39). 

Comment hardly seems necessary. History 
records the pogroms, persecutions, and 
atrocities against the scattered seed of Israel, 
in Spain, in Russia, in England, and more re- 
cently in Germany and Italy, and still more 
recently the banishment of upwards of 30,000 
Jews from the land of Egypt. At one time 
during the Middle Ages, those desperately 
dark days for Israel, the nation was reduced 
to less than a million survivors. 

Or listen to the words in Deuteronomy, 
again spoken long before the nation had 
even entered the land. Hear God saying: 

“And the Lord shall scatter thee among all 
people, from the one end of the earth even 
unto the other; and there thou shalt serve 
other gods, which neither thou nor thy 
fathers have known, even wood and stone. 

“And among these nations shalt thou find 
no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot 
have rest: but the Lord shall give thee there 
a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and 
sorrow of mind: 

“And thy life shall hang in doubt before 
thee, and thou shalt fear day and night, and 
shalt have none assurance of thy life: 

“In the morning thou shalt say, Would God 
it were even! and at even thou shalt say, 
Would God it were morning! for the fear of 
thine heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and 
for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt 
see” (Deuteronomy 28: 64-67). i 

What a description of the history of this 
scattered nation during the centuries of their 
dispersion, And all of it was literally ful- 
filled. Now don't forget that at the same time 
God predicted Israel’s dispersion among the 
gentiles, he also prophesied their preserva- 
tion and ultimate restoration to the land. 

We cannot emphasize this fact too forcibly. 
The prophecies of Israel's blessing in the 
land, their deportation in 600 B.C., their ex- 
perience of persecution—all these have been 
literally fulfilled to the letter. And the pres- 
ence of a literal nation of Israel in the prom- 
ised land today, after millenniums of disper- 
sion is an unassailable evidence of the literal- 
ness of the Old Testament prophecies. But 
at the same time that these prophecies (now 
fulfilled) were spoken, the prophecies of their 
future deliverance were also spoken. They 
were all future when they were given. By 
what rule of interpretation (or misinterpre- 
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tation) can we say that the unfulfilled por- 
tions will not be fulfilled with equal cer- 
tainty and literality. 

Spiritualizing Scripture 

This spiritualizing of the word of God by 
otherwise consistent interpreters is an enigma 
and a puzzle. To apply all the prophecies of 
Israel’s dispersion, sufferings, and tribula- 
tions of the past to literal Israel, and then 
without “batting an eye“ apply all the prom- 
ises of Israel's future blessings to ourselves 
and the church is an inexcusable error which 
confuses the whole program of God. Too 
long we have given to Israel the curses pre- 
dicted in the world, and then have stolen her 
blessings by rejecting the promises of her 
glorious future. Surely if “spiritualizing” 
Scripture is the work of a spirit, it must have 
been an evil spirit indeed. 

With this inviolable rule of interpretation 
in mind, listen to the promises of Israel’s 
preservation and restoration. Ezekiel speaks: 

“For I will take you from among the 
heathen, and gather you out of all coun- 
tries, and will bring you into your own 
land. 

“And ye shall dwell in the land that I 
gave to your fathers; and ye shall be my 
people and I will be your God“ (Ezekiel 
36: 24, 28). 

Not yet fulfilled 

Now there are those who would tell us 
that the return of Judah from Babylon after 
70 years’ captivity was the fulfillment of all 
these prophecies of Israel’s restoration. But 
that is utterly impossible, for only about 
40,000 returned with Nehemiah, and they 
were almost all from the southern kingdom 
of Judah. They did not receive their inde- 
pendence or their land, but were, until the 
destruction of Jerusalem, vassels of foreign 
gentile powers. This return of a handful of 
Jews to Palestine in 530 B.C. was only tempo- 
rary, for in 70 A.D. Jerusalem was complete- 
ly destroyed, and the inhabitants which sur- 
vived were scattered to the four corners 
of the earth. Just recently they are return- 
ing for the final vindication of the word 
of God. A few Scriptural passages from 
among hundreds in the Bible will show that 
the complete restoration of Israel to the land 
looks way beyond their return from the 
Babylonian captivity. 


Isaiah speaks 


Listen first to Isaiah: 

“And it shall come to pass in that day, 
that the Lord shall set his hand again the 
second time to recover the remnant of his 
people, which shall be left, from Assyria, and 
from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from 
Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and 
from Hamath, and from the islands of the 
sea. 

“And he shall set up an ensign for the 
nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of 
Israel, and gather together the dispersed of 
Judah from the four corners of the earth” 
(Isaiah 11: 11, 12). 


Jeremiah speaks 


Listen now to Jeremiah: 

“And I will gather the remnant of my 
flock out of all countries whither I have 
driven them, and will bring them again to 
their folds; and they shall be fruitful and 
increase. 

“Therefore, behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that they shall no more say, 
the Lord liveth, which brought up the chil- 
dren of Israel out of the land of Egypt; 

“But, the Lord liveth, which brought up 
and which led the seed of the house of Israel 
out of the north country, and from all coun- 
tries whither I had driven them; and they 
shall dwell in their own land“ (Jeremiah 
23:3, 7,8). 

Ezekiel speaks 

Or listen to Ezekiel: 

“And say unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
God; Behold, I will take the children of 
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Israel from among the heathen, whither 
they be gone, and will gather them on every 
side, and bring them into their own land: 

“And I will make them one nation in the 
land upon the mountains of Israel; and one 
king shall be king to them all; and they 
shall be no longer two nations, neither shall 
they be divided into two kindgoms any more 
at all" (Ezekiel 37: 21, 22). 

Amos speaks 

Passage upon passage of Scripture might 
be quoted, but we call attention to just one 
more which standing by itself would be con- 
clusive. Listen to Amos: 

“And I will bring again the captivity of 
my people of Israel, and they shall build the 
waste cities, and inhabit them; and they 
shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine 
thereof; they shall also make gardens, and 
eat the fruit of them. 

“And I will plant them upon their land, 
and they shall no more be pulled up out of 
their land which I have given them, saith 
the Lord thy God” (Amos 9: 14, 15). 

Here the God of Israel promises a final res- 
toration, a regathering in their land, never 
to be plucked up again. 

God gave the land to them way back in 
the promise to Abraham, as an everlasting 
possession, and His word will not fail, 

Today, after millenniums of dispersion, 
political Israel is again in the land, and soon 
her spiritual resurrection will take place 
when according to God’s word, 

“They shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord: for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no 
more” (Jeremiah 31: 34). 

Only one thing must happen before the 
final complete restoration of Israel. It is the 
coming of their Messiah King. The next 
event is the translation of the church, and 
then the tribulation, and then Israel's final 
glory. The fig tree has sprouted again, the 
buds have appeared, and the fig tree which 
had been withered all these centuries is in 
full blossom in the Garden of Canaan. The 
fruit will soon follow, and Jesus said: 

“Now learn a parable of the fig tree; When 
her branch is yet tender, and putteth forth 
leaves, ye know that summer is near: 

“So ye in like manner, when ye shall see 
these things come to pass, know that it is 
nigh, even at the doors” (Mark 13: 28, 29). 
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Can you visualize a day when all the world 
will be united under one ruler and one king? 
We talk today about the United Nations, but 
it expresses only an ideal, a hope, a dream, 
rather than an accomplished fact. Man 
hopes for a united world at peace, and does 
his utmost to achieve it—meeting only with 
failure again and again; but that dream 
will come true someday. It will not be 
brought about by human means or organiza- 
tion, but by the return of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to this earth. The city of Jerusalem 
will become the world capital, while all the 
earth is at peace. Hundreds of passages in 
scripture deal with this golden age, many 
of which we have already referred to in our 
previous broadcasts, but today we invite you 
to turn to a number of others. First of all, 
will you follow in your Bible as we consider 
Isaiah 65: 19. 

“And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy 
in my people: and the voice of weeping shall 
be no more heard in her, nor the voice of 
crying. 

“There shall be no more thence an infant 
of days, nor an old man that hath not filled 
his days: for the child shall die an hundred 
years old; but the sinner being an hundred 
years old shall be accursed. 

“And they shall build houses, and inhabit 
them; and they shall plant vineyards, and 
eat the fruit of them. 
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“They shall not build, and another in- 
habit; they shall not plant, and another 
eat: for as the days of a tree are the days 
of my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy 
the work of their hands. 

“They shall not labor in vain, nor bring 
forth for trouble; for they are the seed of 
the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring 
with them” (Isaiah 65: 19-23). 

This Is an exceedingly rich passage of 
Scripture, and we suggest that you study 
it for your own private devotion. There are 
several things to be noted which, as the con- 
text will clearly show, are a description of 
the conditions that will exist in this world 
during that coming golden age, centering in 
the city of Jerusalem, the world capital in 
that wonderful day when Jesus reigns upon 
the throne of David. 

First of all, will you notice that the Lord 
promises that in this wonderful age, which 
we believe lies in the not-too-distant future, 
sorrow and weeping and crying will be for- 
ever banished. The Lord will remove those 
things which are causing the sorrows of this 
world today. Satan, of course, will be bound 
during that age, and cast into the bottom- 
less pit. All men will at least nominally 
profess to know the Lord Jesus and bow the 
knee to Him, so that sorrow and troubles 
and trials which beset us today will be ut- 
terly unknown when Jesus reigns upon the 
throne in Jerusalem. Then will you notice, 
in the second place, that this also 
teaches that life will be greatly prolonged 
during the millennial age. 

“There shall be no more thence an in- 
fant of days, nor an old man that hath not 
filled his days: for the child shall die an 
hundred years old” (Isaiah 65: 20). 

From this interesting passage we find that 
life will be so tremendously lengthened that 
a child will not mature until he is at least 
a hundred years old. All the processes of life 
will be slowed up, so that a child will remain 
a child for an entire century. As a result, 
since a child is not responsible until he has 
come to the years of accountability and this 
age of accountability will not be reached in 
the millennium until after a century of life 
here upon the earth, there can be no infant 
death of any kind. No one will die during 
the milliennium under 100 years old, because 
the only cause of death will be open, deliber- 
ate, presumptuous rebellion against the King. 
The minimum span of life will be 100 years, 
and only after the child has reached a hun- 
dred years, and the age of responsibility and 
accountability, will it be possible for it to 
die, and then, as we have stated, only in case 
of open rebellion against the King, the Lord 
Jesus. So that we read further: “* * * the 
sinner being an hundred years old shall be 
accursed” (Isaiah 65: 20). 

In the 22d verse of this same chapter we 
read: “* * * as the days of a tree are the 
days of my people, and mine elect shall long 
enjoy the work of their hands” (Isaiah 65: 
22). 

Since a thousand years is with the Lord as 
1 day, and 1 day is as a thousand years, we 
can understand these statements. You will 
recall that God said to Adam in the Garden, 
“The day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.“ Since a thousand years is as 1 
day with the Lord, God told Adam that he 
because of sin could not live out the span of 
1,000 years upon the earth, which is equal to 
one of God's days; and as a result Adam and 
all other antediluvians died before they ever 
reached the age of 1,000 years. But at the 
coming of Christ and the setting up of the 
Kingdom, the curse will be removed, and 
then men will live out the full day of God, 
1,000 blessed years. 

Sickness will be unknown 


We said a moment ago that the only cause 
of death in the millennium will be a result 
of the immediate judgment of God upon 
open rebellion of sinners. We are further 
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told in the Scriptures that sickness will be 
unknown during this blessed age of Christ’s 
reign upon the earth. In Isaiah 35, we read: 

“Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 

“Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing” (Isaiah 
35: 5, 6). 

If you will notice carefully the context of 
this passage, especially the 34th chapter, you 
will notice that the time referred to is the 
time of Christ’s return and the setting up 
of His Kingdom here upon the earth. All 
sickness, therefore, will be banished. In 
Isaiah 33: 24, we read this: 

“And the inhabitant shall not say, I am 
sick: the people that dwell therein shall be 
forgiven their iniquity” (Isaiah 33: 24). 

I realize that it is exceedingly difficult for 
us to imagine this in an age of sorrow and 
sickness, suffering and death, on every hand; 
however, there will be a period of 1,000 years 
when there will be no hospitals, no clinics, 
no ambulances screaming down our streets, 
for there will be no sickness and no disease. 
According to the Word of God, there will be 
only the occasional funeral service when 
someone who has openly rebelled against the 
King of Kings will suffer the immediate 
judgment of Almighty God. 


No more poverty 


The next thing we are told in this won- 
derful passage concerning the Millennium is 
that poverty and want shall be abolished for- 
ever and ever. Inequality among people will 
be wiped out, and there will be that common 
blessing of Almighty God upon all. In 
Isaiah 65 we read once again: 

“And they shall builc houses, and inhabit 
them; and they shall plant vineyards, and 
eat the fruit of them. 

“They shall not build, and another in- 
habit; they shall not plant, and another 
eat” (Isaiah 65: 21, 22). 

Everyone will be self-employed, and shall 
enjoy the full fruitage of his own labor, The 
prophet Micah tells us: “But they shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his fig 
tree” (Micah 4: 4). 

Every single inhabitant of the world in 
that age will be independent, own his own 
property and his own home, and provide for 
his own family in abundance. There will be 
no want, there will be no hunger, there will 
be no thirsting, there will be no problem of 
distribution, there will be no famine of any 
kind, but all will have enough, and all shall 
be satisfied. 

The Bible tells us also that in this wonder- 
ful age, all of the religious controversy and 
strife and difference of opinion which has be- 
com^ such a reproach shall be forever ended. 
There will not be a large number of religions 
all contending one with another, but in- 
stead one great world religion will be the re- 
sult. In Micah 4 we read concerning the 
worship in this wonderful age: 

“And many nations shall come, and say, 
Come, and let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, and to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths: for the law shall 
go forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem" (Micah 4: 2). 

In this same vein we read the following in 
Jeremiah 31: 34: 

“And they shall teach no more every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more” (Jeremiah 31: 34). 

The Apostie Paul writing in the New Testa- 
ment also speaks of this coming day, when 
all of the divisions, not only of Christianity, 
but all religions will be forever past, and all 
men shall be worshipers of the Lord Jesus, at 
least in outward profession. Paul tells us 
that the day is coming, when “at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
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heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; 

“And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father” (Philippians 2: 10, 11). 

We have already touched upon the fact 
that during this age there will be universal 
peace. There will be no military training 
camps, no war planes, no battleships, no hos- 
tile submarine activity, there will not even 
be any munitions factories, for in that day 
they shall “beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks: nation 
shall not rise up against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” Time would ut- 
terly fail us to quote passage after passage 
from Scripture, all of them with one accord 
and without contradiction speaking of that 
glorious age for which every true child of 
God must be looking. 

Truly as we look upon conditions in the 
world today, if we did not have this hope 
of Christ’s returning, and we had to rely 
upon the power of the church, and the testi- 
mony of Christians to bring about the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and to bring in perfect 
righteousness, I for one would despair and 
give up hope entirely. Personally, if I did not 
believe in the imminent, personal return of 
the Lord Jesus to make right that which is 
all wrong in this world today, and to bring 
in the peace for which man has so long been 
sighing, and for which he has so long been 
looking, I don't think I would care to preach 
another sermon. I would have to admit that 
the whole thing is a failure, and that the 
Gospel has not accomplished that which we 
had expected, and that Christianity is noth- 
ing else but another religion, and a tremen- 
dous farce. 

But, glory be to God, we have this assur- 
ance, we who know His program, that He who 
said He would come, will come, and will not 
tarry. His last promise which He left with 
His disciples was “I am coming again.” The 
last promise of the Bible is: 

“He which testifieth these things saith, 
Surely I come quickly” (Revelation 22:20). 

So we can praise God that in the midst of 
all the darkening clouds of impending judg- 
ment and the ominous shadows of dark days 
ahead, when men’s hearts are failing them 
for fear of things which are coming to pass 
upon the earth, we can still believe for our- 
selves that everything is going to be all right, 
that God is still on the throne, His program 
is being carried out in this world, and that 
soon He will come and take away the veil, 
and explain all that which today remains 
a mystery to us. We are not only happy 
that we can believe this for ourselves, and re- 
joice in the comfort which it brings to our 
own hearts, but we do thank God for the 
blessed privilege and opportunity of being 
able to bring it to others, to broadcast this 
message to a lost world, the message of hope 
and cheer which the world needs so much 
today. 

What a glorious, wonderful message it is to 
bring to a world which today is floundering 
about in dismay, and in confusion, not know- 
ing whither to turn. The darker the days 
become, the more glorious this blessed hope 
shines in our lives, I come to you with a 
message of encouragement, and hope and as- 
surance and cheer, that one of these days, 
just as surely as Jesus came and died on 
the Cross the first time, and arose from the 
grave, and ascended into Heaven. He is 
coming again. Coming again, to put a stop 
to all the wickedness, the inequality, and 
iniquity of this present day, put an end 
to man's rule of failure and bungling, and 
to set up His glorious, millennial Kingdom. 
Yes, indeed, one of these days— 

“The Lord himself shall descend from 
Heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God: and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first: 

“Then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in 
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the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: 

and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 
“Wherefore comfort one another with 

these words” (I Thessalonians 4: 16-18). 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it is dif- 
ficult for the average American to vis- 
ualize and understand the kind of life 
faced by our Armed Forces in Vietnam. 
During periods of hostility most of us are 
dependent upon the perceptive powers 
and accuracy of those writers who are 
privileged to live with troops in the field 
for our knowledge of their everyday ex- 
periences and sacrifices. 

Recently a young information special- 
ist, Pfc. Richard A. Busse, of Gary, Ind., 
wrote an excellent article depicting in 
clear yet moving terms some GI reactions 
to the problems and tribulations con- 
fronting our men in Vietnam. This fine 
analysis is much in the tradition of 
Ernie Pyle, our famous Hoosier reporter 
of World War II. Because indirectly it 
will help citizens at home comprehend 
in a limited way the thoughts and feel- 
ings of those now serving in Vietnam, I 
ask unanimous consent that this article, 
which appeared in the Gary Post-Trib- 
une for July 21, 1965, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gary Man at ScENE TELLS How War Hirs 
VIETNAMESE 

(Eprron's Note.—Pic. Richard A. Busse, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Busse, 4722 Grant 
Street, is an information specialist in Viet- 
nam. He is a 1958 graduate of Calumet 
Township High School and a 1962 graduate of 
Northwestern University. Busse is in the 
last year of a 3-year enlistment in the Army. 
Previous to duty in Vietnam he was stationed 
in Korea. Busse is a reporter of service news 
in Vietnam and has also had articles printed 
in the Saigon Daily News. In this article he 
gives his first impressions of Vietnam, its 
people, and the GI’s who have come there to 
aid in the fight for freedom.) 

(By Richard A. Busse) 

A child is crying. Its bandaged limbs hurt. 
The stretcher on which medics have placed it 
is not its own bed. It asks for its mother 
and father, but they are dead, in the charred 
skeleton of a village sacked and burned by 
Vietcong guerrillas trained by agents of Com- 
munist Ho Chi-minh. 

No one can yet determine whether the 
shock of the terror the child saw will leave 
it as scarred within for the rest of its life 
as it is without. But the chances are it will. 

At this moment a magic contrast to the 
violence it experienced adds to the child's 
confusion. Gentle hands from far away 
bring it food, comfort, mercy. They heal, 
and the strangers’ soft voices, speaking a 
language it cannot comprehend, sound 
understanding. 

The child’s people were not warlike. On 
the contrary, they were traditionally wor- 
shipers of “the peaceful” and “the tran- 
quil.” They were unskilled in methods of 
self-defense. But peaceful men of such 
intensity who toil all day long to plant and 
harvest rice on the land of their fathers, 
grandfathers, and ancestors, do not have time 
to build walls against countrymen they do 
not know are their enemies. 

They tried to defend themselves when the 
truth broke upon them, using desperation 
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against an enemy more skilled at guerrilla 
warfare than the best armies in the world. 

There was no reason to the slaughter the 
child saw, just cunning insanity. To end it, 
the survivors would have to learn how to go 
out and destroy it, or forever live at the point 
of its sword. But someone would have to 
teach them how, because peaceful natures 
cannot be changed overnight. 

Until then there would be more lonely 
aftermaths like this one, and more futile 
emotion; the anguish of more children left 
without their parents, and bewildered dogs 
rummaging through garbage. 

While Gray works, plays, and sleeps, the 
sound of mortar and artillery never ceases to 
come from west of Saigon. Every night it 
grumbles dully, sometimes shaking the 
ground, compelling many of the new men 
just in from the States, Korea, Okinawa, and 
other bases throughout the Pacific, to lie 
awake, staring into the darkness of their 
tents, asking themselves * * * “what about 
tomorrow * * * what will tomorrow be?“ 

They live in a reception station, a tent 
city growing every day to handle more and 
more incoming troops. 

Many here await transportation to duty 
stations all over Vietnam: outposts like Da 
Nang, Pleiku, and Vung Tau; Soc Trang, 
Dalat, and Bien Hoa; Duc Hoa, Duc My, and 
Phu Lam; Vinh Long, Song Be, Dong Xoai, 
Binh Gia, and many many more. 

Listen for these names. Try to remember 
them. As time goes by they will become as 
familiar to the Americans in the fields and 
towns of Indiana who inform themselves as 
they are now to the Americans who man the 
outposts in the fields of South Vietnam. 

These names sound strange today, as 
strange as the names of battlegrounds dur- 
ing World War II and Korea did to the gen- 
erations who made them immortal, 

Whether he is in a tent-city reception sta- 
tion, an outpost at night under attack by 
insurgent guerrillas, or in a rear area fighting 
a lonely battle against time or concern over 

mal problems at home, the GI does not 
take it entirely for granted that every Ameri- 
can agrees with his being here. 

Neither does the marine on patrol in the 
jungles around Da Nang, or the sailor in 
hostile waters far off shore in the South 
China Sea, or the airman whose plane is hit 
and in trouble somewhere over North Viet- 
nam. 

It's a “helluva” way to have to go through 
a day over here, knowing that. But he fig- 
ures the dissenting opinions in situations 
like this always point up the difference be- 
tween being near something and far away 
from it; between judging something from a 
distance and being involved in it up to your 
neck. 

Some men receive thelr hometown papers. 
Some have access to popular stateside mag- 
azines on current events. Some can tune 
in on honest appraisals of the news from 
Washington over the Armed Forces Radio 
Service. Democracy provides freedom of in- 
formation and he makes use of it. 

He reads about mothers back home asking 
“Why must mothers mourn?” 

No, he feels, it’s not & crime for mothers 
to ask if their son’s participation in the war 
in Vietnam is a necessary thing. They should 
ask if only because it is a way of life with 
us to hold the value of the individual human 
soul above all else, especially when that soul 
is a son’s. 

But he feels it is a woman’s question in a 
man’s world. He feels that fathers who have 
fought on foreign soil understand his situa- 
tion only too well. There is a certain com- 
mon chemistry about sons who wear their 
country’s uniform. There is only one age 
among them * * * the age of duty. 

Harassing fire continues in the night. 
Enemies probe for each other. Single bursts 
boom across the horizon, then whole volleys. 
Sometimes flares drift down on parachutes, 
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lighting the sky and the earth below when 
friendly forces want to see what the Vietcong 
are up to. At night the Vietcong is in his 
element. The flares burn with a dazzling 
golden light and leave erratic trails of white- 
looking smoke. 

Tent city is judged a relatively safe place 
by the men who live there, because it hasn't 
been hit by the Vietcong yet. 

Some men sit alone in the darkened tents, 
writing letters home by flashlight. Others 
worry about why none have been coming 
from home. GI’s bless the balmy sea breeze 
embracing the land at night, tolerate the 
monsoon rains which come at all hours, and 
curse the torrid heat of the day. 

They have done their details. They have 
filed sandbags for bunker construction, 
painted latrines, dug a few ditches, and 
policed the compound. And they have 
sweated. Some now walk guard. Most of the 
guards are privates, and most of the privates 
are kids on their first time away from home 
and families. But they're doing all right. 

Some men lie on their bunks, staring into 
the darkness, listening to the sound of war 
rumbling distantly. Perhaps the outpost he 
will be going to lies in that direction. Yet 
he knows directions make no difference be- 
cause the war is all around. There are no 
lines, no fronts, no thoroughly safe rear 
areas anywhere. The guerrilla can hit any- 
where, sometimes singly by planting a bomb 
or throwing a grenade, or he may come in 
small groups, or in platoon, company, or 
battalion strength. Werrying about it is use- 
less. But nobody loses sight of the fact that 
it could happen. It’s really all a matter of 
chance. 

It is a different kind of war, the kind he 
read about in the magazines before he got 
here; the unorthodox new tactics, the new 
weapons and new usages for old weapons, 
the sneak hit-and-run attacks the ambush, 
the terrorist raids, and the Vietcong—Viet- 
namese Communist—“VC” in GI jargon. 

But the American soldier is resilient. No 
matter where he is he brings a part of Amer- 
ica with him. It is alive in his laughter, his 
wit, and his love of life and freedom. 

They ask questions amongst themselves, 
trying to put a picture together of their new 
situation, as they smoke outside their tents. 
They discuss all the rumors they've heard 
since arriving. They speculate on what the 
duty will be like where they are going. Some 
men’s orders have been changed since ar- 
riving. They're going to a place they haven't 
looked up on a map yet. 

“Hey, where's Phu Bai?” 

“Anybody know where Ban Me Thuot is?” 

Nobody ever gets the pronunciations right, 
but after a while everybody gets to under- 
stand. 

Names, places, stories, and scuttlebutt; 
each man tries to find his own niche in 
this struggle for which his generation now 
bears the burden of such great responsibility. 

In a blacked-out tent a GI talks to his 
buddy in the next bunk. He gripes about his 
discomforts, the lousy luck that brought him 
here, the good job he had to give up back 
home, the sweet car he was paying on, his 
girl, the gang he ran around with on the 
block, and the good life a million miles away. 

This is a GI’s heritage a script he doesn’t 
realize he knows already, handed down 
through this century from generations of 
Americans who spent nights in tents like 
this on battlefields all over the. world. 

His buddy doesn’t answer, and he wonders 
how a guy can sleep so hard so fast. 

The American soldier in tent city is im- 
patient to get going. He is perpetually tired 
of standing in lines and waiting for things. 
Nothing will satisfy him more, aside from 
going home, than to get to his new unit where 
he can begin the countdown of days until 
his 12-month tour is over and he can go 
home, to his folks, his car, and his girl, and 
the good life again. 
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Other men, the college age men, look for- 
ward to home and school, many of them. 

Older men, lifers in the service, look for- 
ward to getting back to the wives and chil- 
dren they had to leave behind. 

Nothing in the Army will be good enough 
for the GI until then. But that’s good. It 
gives a man something to fight for. 

The GI can be cynical, gross, and irrever- 
ent. He can also be profound, reverent, 
and proud; comic, outspoken, and patriotic. 
He would probably never be able to adjust 
in another army where men are disciplined 
more for speaking out, because he is an 
American and these personal liberties are 
also a way of life. He has always been so. 

He will put down the cocky youngster 
who thinks the world owes him an apology 
for throwing a curve into his life—like Viet- 
mam. Yet he and the same kid will carry 
each other home the next night after a few 
beers. He will go out of his way to com- 
municate with the local ladies, and he'll 
play with the throngs of children who gather 
around the compound to chase bugs in the 
glare of the floodlights, to say hello“ 
(every one of them), to ask “shine shoes?” 
and generally to gawk at the “big eyes” from 
far away. 

He likes children. He can't turn his back 
on one; the spunky, rugged little Vietnamese 
boys who want to punch, wrestle around, 
and try out their karate, and the delicate, 
very femimine, and very lovely little Viet- 
namese girls with the beautiful long black 
hair who stand aside shyly; the little pee- 
wee who comes toddling up without his 
pants to be with bigger boys, or the hungry 
little kid who comes up and asks for a 
nickel. 

He works magic with these children. It's 
called a smile, a stick of gum, a small candy 
bar, and a big heart. 

There is an undercurrent around which 
tells him almost instinctively that this land 
is witnessing a showdown between an ide- 
ology like his, which cherishes the value of 
the individual human soul, like the souls 
of these children, and the dogma which 
places far greater value on the individual's 
back, a value like the Vietcong’s brand of 
communism, 

He still has a lot to learn about personal 
diplomacy with people whose ways of life 
are different from his own, and that, when 
walking down a sidewalk in another man’s 
land, it is often a sign of great humility to 
allow that man the center of the sidewalk. 
But he is learning * * * every day. 

He cannot be certain of the future, but 
he is determined to have one. And many 
GI's, more than some Americans not here 
can ever know first hand, are determined 
that these Vietnamese kids and their fami- 
lies will have a future, too. 

He is apprehensive of that moment when 
the burden of battle may be dropped on his 
shoulders for the first time; when the qual- 
ities of mercy and charity, ingrained in him 
since childhood might have to be shoved 
aside if it becomes necessary to kill a man. 
Others will have no compunctions about 
pulling the trigger on a Vietcong. 

He senses that the character of war and 
the rumble of distant conflict remain con- 
stant in their honesty. They are what they 
appear to be and nothing more or less. They 
seek not to impress because they are not 
living things of flesh and blood, like men. 
But they do impress, the first time, and last- 
ingly, for neither souls nor consciences have 
been built into them, or the power to deceive. 
What they are they make no excuses for. 
Neither do they repent. They know no 
better, and there is no hope of their ever 
being taught or learning differently. 

This is why no man can forget them who 
has ever associated himself with them or 
experienced the havoc they wreak. 

Nobody ever guaranteed that living or 
dying in this century would be easy. It's 
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natural that a heavy »urden should tire a 
man’s shoulders, even a great nation’s shoul- 
ders. But it is how well a man or nation 
carries its burdens that bespeaks its char- 
acter. And here in the embattled republic, 
humanity calls. 

To the American soldier who will have 
served here, died here, and survived here, 
it will have sounded eternally profane for 
the secure at home to have said, “you men 
were wrong and your ordeal in vain.” 

Let the man guard his words who has not 
been here, who has not seen, and felt, and 
known this war. 

Let us ever guard his right to dissent. But 
one Sunday in the church of his choice may 
he instead ask God to grant the Americans 
here and to those to come, the South Viet- 
namese soldier in battle for his Republic, 
and the Allies here to help him, one fair 
request: 

“The serenity to accept the things they 
cannot change here; 

The courage to change the things they can; 

And the wisdom to know the difference.” 


MARITIME RESTRICTION PREVENTS 
AMERICAN WHEAT SALES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
regrettable shipping restriction which 
makes it impossible for the United States 
to sell wheat to Russia and Eastern Eu- 
rope cannot be defended on any rational 
ground. The unfortunate aspects of 
such restriction is further underscored in 
an excellent editorial published in the 
Chicago Daily News of August 13, 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago (Il.) Daily News, Aug. 
13, 1965] 


Russia TURNS WEST FOR WHEAT 


Russia has plunged into the Western 
wheat market in a big way with orders for 
214 million bushels from Canada to cost 
$450 million. The purchase reflects another 
bad harvest in the Soviet Union and raises a 
strong possibility that Russia will once more 
seek a deal to buy grain from the United 
States. 

U.S. wheat sales to Russia lack the sim- 
plicity of the Canadian approach. To Cana- 
dians, business is business, and if Russia, 
Red China, or any other Communist country 
has the money, Canada will sell. Here the 
grain business gets intertwined with domes- 
tic and international politics and prejudice 
until the strands are lost. 

Already, forces are being marshaled in 
Washington to block any wheat sales to 
Communist countries. This despite the ex- 
perience of 2 years ago, when Russia bought 
$145 million worth of wheat in the United 
States without undermining the Statue of 
Liberty. 

U.S. stores of surplus wheat have declined 
a bit in recent years, to a current 12-year 
low. But there were still 819 million bushels 
in the bins as of July 1, being stored at a 
massive cost to the taxpayer and otherwise 
contributing to the insoluble farm problem. 
An opportunity to sell some of this surplus 
on the world market ought not to be lightly 
dismissed. 

Much of our surplus grain goes to coun- 
tries that can pay only in soft, local curren- 
cies, which means the sale is virtually a gift. 
Russia pays in hard currencies on the inter- 
national market, which is no small consider- 
ation in view of our precarious balance-of- 
payments situation. 

There are, of course, ample reasons for 
caution in trading with the Soviets that do 
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not arise in trade with our allies. It would 
be foolhardy, for example, to extend long- 
term credits to Russia and thereby help build 
up an economy that is in threatening compe- 
tition with our own. 

But we find no merit in the emotional 
argument that selling Russia subsidized 
wheat constitutes an American subsidy to 
Russia. It is the American farmer and ex- 
porter who benefit from the subsidy, not the 
nation that buys grain at the world market 
price. And if we block sales of grain to Rus- 
sia, there is nothing to prevent middleman 
nations from buying our grain at the world 
price and reaping a profit from selling flour 
to Russia. 

Nor should we overlook the propaganda 
value in the simple fact that the Commu- 
nist nations turn to the W-st when they 
need wheat. Nothing they could do would 
better illustrate the basic point we are try- 
ing to make: Our system works; theirs 
doesn't. 


CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT AND 
REVIEW OF RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT FINANCED BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress needs to maintain Government- 
wide oversight and review of the research 
and development being financed by the 
Federal Government. The distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN] has long recognized that need and 
has himself done significant and valuable 
Work toward that end in his capacity as 
chairman of the oversight committee of 
the Senate, the Government Operations 
Committee, on which I am honored to 
serve. I am greatly pleased that our 
distinguished chairman [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN] has created a special Subcommittee 
on Government Research in the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, and 
has appointed me to chair it. 

With the help of the able and hard- 
working Senators who have been ap- 
pointed as members of this subcommit- 
tee, we will do our best to carry out the 
job our distinguished chairman has given 
us. 

Mr. President, to further explain the 
subcommittee’s work and scope of oper- 
ations, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], dated 
August 20, 1965, and a statement which 
I made on the same date, be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS, AUGUST 20, 1965 
Senator JohN McCLELLAN announced to- 

day that he has appointed a Special Sub- 

committee on Government Research of the 

Committee on Government Operations, to be 

composed of Senators Frep R. Harris, of 

Oklahoma, as chairman, MCCLELLAN, 

ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 

KarL E. Munpr, and MILWARD L. SIMPSON. 
The subcommittee will be authorized and 

directed to undertake intensive studies, in- 

cluding hearings as may be necessary, into 
the operations of research and development 
programs financed by departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, The studies 
will include research in such fields as eco- 
nomics and social science, as well as basic 
science, research and technology. Special 
emphasis will be placed on those programs 
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now being carried out through contracts 
-with higher educational institutions and 
private organizations, corporations and in- 
dividuals, to determine the need for the 
establishment of national research, develop- 
ment and manpower policies and programs, 
in order to bring about government-wide 
coordination and elimination of overlapping 
and duplication of scientific and research 
activities. 

The subcommittee will be further directed 
to examine existing research information 
operations, the impact of Federal research 
and development programs on institutions 
of higher learning, and to recommend the 
establishment of programs to insure equi- 
table distribution of research and develop- 
ment contracts among such institutions and 
other contractors. 

The staff of the full Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations will be assigned to provide 
the necessary staff services to the subcom- 
mittee, and the subcommitee chairman will 
be authorized to appoint, without compensa- 
tion, such technical advisors and consultants 
as may be required to attain the subcom- 
mittee’s objectives. Should these studies in- 
dicate that legislative action may be required 
to develop an adequate and comprehensive 
program covering these operations, the sub- 
committee will be directed to submit ap- 
propriate recommendations to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRED R. HARRIS, OF 
OKLAHOMA, AuGUsT 20, 1965 


I am grateful to Senator JOHN L. McCLEL- 
LAN, of Arkansas, chairman of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, for the creation 
at my suggestion of a special Subcommittee 
on Government Research, and for his ap- 
pointment of me to chair the new subcom- 
mittee. 

The Federal Government is the largest pur- 
chaser of research today. The Government is 
spending approximately $15 billion a year for 
research and development, or more than 15 
percent of the total annual budget. This 
compares with a Government expenditure for 
the same purpose of around $75 million in 
1940 and $2 billion in 1953. 

More than half of those engaged in re- 
search in this country are financed by the 
Federal Government and most of the others 
are influenced by its research programs. 

The Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search will be an active subcommittee, ex- 
amining into all aspects of the huge, $15 
billion annual expenditure for Federal re- 
search and development programs. I plan 
to call a meeting of the subcommittee soon 
to discuss objectives and to lay our work for 
next session and the balance of this session. 

I have long been concerned with the sub- 
ject embraced by this new subcommittee. 
Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY, as chair- 
man of a Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization and In- 
ternational Organizations, undertook in 1960 
studies of this matter, as did a House Select 
Committee on Government Research in 1963 
and 1964. 

Presently, there is no way for one agency 
to find out readily whether a subject pro- 
posed to be researched by it is or has been 
the subject of research by some other gov- 
ernmental agency. There is no centralized 
oversight or review of research contracts let 
by the various departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

Research results are not readily accessible 
to government agencies or the general public, 
because there is no centralized filing, index- 
ing, or reporting of them. 

No present administrative procedure exists 
to require substantial justification for the 
letting of particular contracts. Each agency 
pretty much makes its own decisions on 


whether research contracts should be let and 
to whom. 
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Universities and other prospective research 
contractors have no regular way of knowing 
in advance what research and development 
contracts are to be let. 

The $15 billion annual expenditure by the 
Federal Government for research and de- 
velopment has tremendous impact on higher 
education and our economy generally. There 
is no overall national policy on research or 
the proper use of research manpower re- 
sources. 

Approximately 100 of the 1,800 colleges 
and universities in America receive the bulk 
of research contracts let to higher education 
institutions. Twenty universities do approx- 
imately two-thirds of the Government re- 
search work and, not surprisingly, these 
same 20 universities graduate about two- 
thirds of the Ph. D.’s in the country. The re- 
sult obviously is that the favored institutions 
have grown stronger while the unfavored ones 
have become less able to compete for research 
projects. 

Lastly, our subcommittee, in addition to 
considering these various aspects of the 
problem, will also be concerned with making 
recommendations for the establishment of 
administrative machinery to eliminate du- 
plications and overlapping of research proj- 
ects handled by different Federal agencies 
and to reduce unnecessary expenditures. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION TO ELIM- 
INATE IMMEDIATE AND DEEP- 
SEATED CAUSES OF RIOTS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday I addressed a letter to the Pres- 
ident of the United States making sev- 
eral recommendations for action in con- 
nection with the tragic holocaust occur- 
ring in my State last week. 

Yesterday I received an excellent and 
constructive reply from the President 
telling me that my suggestions would be 
thoroughly considered. I ask unanimous 
consent that both letters be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aucust 17, 1965. 
Hon. Lx N DON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: Recently in the Watts 
district of the city of Los Angeles in my 
State, the Nation and the world witnessed a 
tragic outbreak of violence and destruction. 
Apparently, law and order have now been re- 
established. Sociologists will long study 
what caused this explosion but the time for 
constructive measures by both the legislative 
and executive branches of the National Gov- 
ernment, and by the State government, and 
the communities affected is now. 

I have long supported the establishment 
and continuation of the programs carried out 
under the Economic Opportunity Act which 
is now before the Senate. I believe it is es- 
sential that all Federal agencies, as well as 
those dealing with the antipoverty program 
be immediately mobilized on a coordinated 
basis to make the reconstruction of the 
Watts area a true demonstration of self-help 
and cooperation between private and public 
groups. I would hope that the resources 
not only of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, but also of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, the Department of Labor through 
the manpower development, retraining, and 
employment programs would be imagina- 
tively extended to those who have suffered 
so much in this area. Certainly programs 
such as Volunteers in Service to America 
(VISTA) would be immensely helpful in 
working with community organizations to 
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further adult participation on a neighbor- 


hood basis in community life. I understand 
such a program has already been success- 
fully conducted on a demonstration basis 
in Philadelphia. 

Surely, all arrangements should be im- 
mediately made to eliminate the causes of 
this holocaust. I respectfully believe the 
Federal Government can be of great assist- 
ance in this critically important field. 

With sincere respect, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1965. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KucHet, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Tom: I appreciate your letter of Au- 
gust 18 recommending that programs of 
Federal agencies, as well as those of State, 
city, and private organizations, be coordi- 
nated to make the reconstruction of the 
Watts area in Los Angeles a demonstration of 
self-help and cooperation between private 
and public groups. 

I have been deeply concerned about the 
Los Angeles situation. As you know, I have 
followed the events there closely. 

In response to the request of Governor 
Brown and Mayor Yorty, Governor LeRoy 
Collins, Under Secretary of Commerce and 
former head of the Community Relations 
Service, was sent to Los Angeles to advise 
and consult with both the Governor and the 
mayor. Governor Collins is working on all 
the approaches you have so thoughtfully 
suggested. He has reported that he is meet- 
ing with the State, local, private, and Fed- 
eral representatives in Los Angeles immedi- 
ately to assist in bringing together the ef- 
forts of all of these agencies to ease tensions 
and begin the task of rebuilding. 

I agree that we must eliminate both the 
immediate and deep-seated causes of riots 
such as those we witnessed in Los Angeles. 
Together with the Congress, and with much 
help from Senators like you, we have been 
able to obtain many programs designed to 
give residents of poverty-stricken areas the 
sense of hope and responsibility essential for 
human growth in a free society. But, there 
are complex problems and the solutions are 
neither quick nor easy. The White House 
Conference in November should help us to 
find solutions, as should the work of the 
special commission announced by Gover- 
nor Brown to examine in depth the causes 
of the Los Angeles riots. 

With deep gratitude for your excellent sug- 
gestions and assurances that I will see that 
each of them is thoroughly considered im- 
mediately for appropriate action, I am, your 
friend, 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


RECESS UNTIL 12:30 P.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12:30 p.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 13 min- 
utes p.m.), the Senate took a recess until 
12:30 p.m. 

The Senate reconvened at 12:30 p.m., 
when called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 615, H.R. 9220. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9220) making appropriations for certain 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense, the Panama Canal, 
certain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, no 
action will be taken on the bill this 
afternoon. It will be the pending 
business on Monday. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REMARKABLE CONTINUITY OF U.S. 
POLICY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA UN- 
DER EISENHOWER, KENNEDY, AND 
JOHNSON 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently there have been some ominous 
indications that American policy in Viet- 
nam was about to become a matter of 
partisan controversy. Ingenious efforts 
seemed underway to discover some way 
of splitting Republican policy in south- 
east Asia under President Eisenhower 
from the period in 1954 to 1961 from 
Kennedy, and especially Johnson policy 
more recently. 

The division was labored, but it was 
given impetus by a statement attributed 
to President Eisenhower that, under his 
administration, the United States con- 
centrated on economic aid, not military 
commitment, in Vietnam. 

Yesterday President Eisenhower clari- 
fied the situation with a resounding en- 
dorsement of President Johnson’s policy 
in southeast Asia—a statement of warm 
and generous support. 

President Eisenhower, in fact, flatly 
repudiated efforts to make a partisan 
issue of the Johnson administration’s 
policies in Vietnam. He described—and 
I use his word—as rot“ published re- 
ports of a difference in approach on the 
Vietnam question between him and Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

In fact, at his news conference yester- 
day, former President Eisenhower re- 
jected any interpretation that there was 
any difference between the Eisenhower 
policy on Vietnam and the Johnson 
policy. 
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Let me quote what President Eisen- 
hower added at that news conference. 
These are President Eisenhower's re- 
marks yesterday: 

The public should understand how dif- 
ferent the circumstances are today from a 
decade ago. 


Eisenhower said that in 1954 the hope 
was that South Vietnam would be left 
in peace by the Communists in North 
Vietnam and could survive with suf- 
ficient economic aid. But those hope 
have not been realized, 

President Eisenhower added: 

I have said again and again that I sup- 
port the President in his efforts to defeat 
the Communist military challenge in South 
Vietnam. 


Mr. President, any careful and fair 
review of our policy in Vietnam since 
1954 discloses the remarkable continuity 
and consistency of that policy. 

It has evolved logically from commit- 
ments originally made in 1954, based on 
the principle of assisting a country that 
formally requested us to help. 

Throughout this period we have never 
lost sight of the fact that peace through 
economic and educational aid and, yes, 
through some military advice and supply, 
was our basis for responding to the South 
Vietnamese plea for support. 

Anyone with an ear to hear or an eye 
to read must admit that in recent 
months the Johnson administration has 
stepped up our drive for peaceful nego- 
tiations—negotiations anywhere, any- 
time, any place, with anyone—even more 
vigorously than we have necessarily 
stepped up the scope and size of our mili- 
tary help. 

With the appointment of General 
Lansdale as a top aide to Ambassador 
Lodge, we are seeking a greater initiative 
on the economic and educational front 
of this complex war. 

The Johnson administration certainly 
recognizes at least as clearly as any ad- 
ministration has that we must win peace 
in Vietnam in the minds and hearts of 
the Vietnamese people, not simply on the 
field of battle. 

The American commitment is greater 
than it has been, but no one should lose 
sight of the fact that that commitment is 
in about the same balance in 1965 as is 
in 1955—in spite of the immense escala- 
tion in military activity from Communist 
aggression. We still recognize that we 
cannot successfully help Souta Vietnam 
to defend itself without very heavy com- 
mitments on the economic, the educa- 
tional, and the psychological fronts. 
And our actions show this. 

We recognize that this war must end 
with negotiations. We have no design, 
none on North Vietnam. But we also 
recognize that the military capacity to 
defend South Vietnam and the will to use 
that capacity in its defense is just as im- 
portant as the will to negotiate, if peace 
is to be achieved. 

Consider the remarkable record of 
continuity in the U.S. policy in southeast 
Asia since we first responded to the re- 
quest for assistance from that embattled 
little country. 

From 1954 to 1965, the fundamental 
purpose of the United States in its south- 
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east Asian policy has been unchanged. 
That purpose has been to prevent the 
imposition on southeast Asia of the polit- 
ical power of communism, backed by 
China and the Soviet Union. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower explained to Winston 
Churchill on April 4, 1954, such a result 
in southeast Asia “would be a grave 
threat to the whole free community,” and 
“this possibility should now be met by 
united action and not passively ac- 
cepted.” 

That was not President Johnson in 
1965; that was President Eisenhower in 
April 1954, more than 11 years ago. 

In the conditions of early 1954, united 
action did not prove possible, and at the 
Geneva Conference later that spring, 
agreements were reached which con- 
ceded one-half of Vietnam to Communist 
power. 

But the United States did not change 
its purpose. It proceeded promptly to 
take the lead in the negotiation of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 
In the words of Secretary of State Dulles: 

The purpose of the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty is the creation of unity 
for security and peace in southeast Asia and 
the southwestern Pacific. It is a treaty for 
collective defense against both open armed 
attack and internal subversion. Although 
the United States has no direct territorial 
interest in southeast Asia, we have much in 
common with the people and governments of 
this area and are united in the face of a 
common danger that stems from interna- 
tional communism. 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty was signed on October 14, 1954. 
The Senate approved it 4 months later 
by a vote of 82 to 1. Vietnam is not a 
member of the treaty, but it is protected 
by the treaty under a protocol agreed at 
the same time. 

This is something that many of the 
critics of the administration in Vietnam 
overlook. The fact is that it was a firm 
commitment made by President Eisen- 
hower in South Vietnam, and reaffirmed 
by President Kennedy and President 
Johnson, and that we also have a com- 
mitment under the Southeast Collective 
Defense Treaty of 1954. 

As Secretary Rusk said so well on tele- 
vision some 10 days ago, the American 
commitment is the heart of the matter. 
Unless we keep our commitment to South 
Vietnam, a commitment which is widely 
recognized throughout the world on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, our word and 
promise will mean little in the future. 
As Secretary Rusk also indicated, peace 
is based very heavily on the good word 
of the United States of America to more 
than 40 countries throughout the world. 

On October 25, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower made a specific offer of help to the 
Government of Vietnam. He pointed out 
that the implications of the recently con- 
cluded Geneva Conference “have caused 
grave concern regarding the future of a 
country temporarily divided by an arti- 
ficial military grouping, weakened by a 
long and exhausting war, and faced by 
enemies without and by their subversive 
collaborators within.” President Eisen- 
hower said that he was instructing the 
American Ambassador in Vietnam to dis- 
cuss with the Vietnamese Government 
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how an intelligent program of American 
aid could assist Vietnam in its hour of 
trial, provided that the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment in return would give assurances 
as to its own standards of performance. 
President Eisenhower stated: 

The purpose of this offer is to assist the 
Government of Vietnam in developing and 
maintaining a strong, viable state, capable of 
resisting attempted subversion or aggression 
through military means. 


That was the commitment which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower made to Vietnam in 
1954. 

This Eisenhower purpose is the same 
as the Johnson purpose, the purpose of 
the U.S. Government today. In support 
of this consistent, continuous purpose, 
changes in the shape of American as- 
sistance and support have been made 
from time to time in the last 10 years, 
as subversion, terror, and infiltration 
from the north have increased. 

American economic assistance under 
Eisenhower was followed almost at once 
by an American Military Advisory Group, 
in 1955. 

In the late 1950's, economic and mili- 
tary assistance were stepped up, and, in 
October 1960, President Eisenhower as- 
sured the Vietnamese Government: 

For so long as our strength can be use- 
ful, the United States will continue to assist 
Vietnam in the difficult but hopeful struggle 
ahead. 


In December 1961, President Kennedy 
responded to increasing Communist pres- 
sure by a major enlargement of the Mil- 
itary Advisory and Assistance Command. 

In August 1964, President Johnson re- 
plied to direct aggression in the Gulf of 
‘Tonkin, and the Congress overwhelming- 
ly passed the southeast Asia resolution 
by a combined vote of 504-2. This reso- 
lution reaffirmed the vital importance to 
the United States and to world peace of 
“the maintenance of international peace 
and security in southeast Asia.” It de- 
clared: 

The United States is, therefore, prepared, 
as the President determines, to take all 
necessary steps, including the use of armed 
force, to assist any member or protocol state 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty requesting assistance in defense of 
its freedom. 


In February 1965, after repeated mili- 
tary sneak attacks upon U.S. installa- 
tions in South Vietnam, President John- 
son authorized controlled and measured 
air action against North Vietnam. 

In the spring and early summer of 
1965, after careful review of the mili- 
tary situation in Vietnam, President 
Johnson authorized further deployments 
of U.S. forces for combat assignments in 
South Vietnam, having determined that 
it was essential to meet the needs of the 
American Commander, General West- 
moreland. 

Throughout these 11 years, there has 
been no partisan division within the 
United States on southeast Asia or on 
South Vietnam. Democrats have sup- 
ported a Republican President, and Re- 
publicans have supported two Demo- 
cratic Presidents. Senator Lyndon John- 
son fully supported President Eisenhow- 
er, and General Eisenhower has given 
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generously of time, counsel; and sup- 
port to President Johnson. 

The purpose of the United States to- 
day is the purpose of the United States 
in 1954. That purpose was clearly stated 
by President Johnson on July 28, as fol- 
lows: To do what must be done to bring 
an end to aggression and a peaceful set- 
tlement.” 

Mr. President, in support of my con- 
tention that the Johnson administration 
is indeed stepping up the efforts to fight 
for the hearts and minds of the Viet- 
namese people as well as meeting the 
military necessities, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an article written by Evans and Novak 
entitled “Vietnam’s Quiet War,” setting 
forth the remarkable record and assign- 
ment of Gen. Edward Lansdale. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM'S QUIET Wan 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Acting under the private sponsorship of 
the White House itself, a new team of non- 
military experts will take off soon for the 
jungle hamlets of Vietnam. 

Their mission: To develop new techniques 
to close the worst gap of all—the growing 
gap between the people and their Govern- 
ment. 

What makes this newest attempt in the 
vital nonmilitary phase of the war particu- 
larly interesting is the identity of the Amer- 
ican who will lead the new effort: the famed 
Maj. Gen. Edward Lansdale (U.S. Army, re- 
tired), a victorious veteran of counter- 
insurgency politics in the Philippines. 

The decision to let Lansdale try his experi- 
enced hand in the shadowy arts of rural re- 
construction (perhaps the decisive issue in 
saving South Vietnam from communism) 
was taken at the highest levels. It is a 
gamble—and an opportunity. 

The gamble is found in Lansdale’s personal 
history in the Far East. 

While still on the active list (and famous 
throughout southeast Asia as “Over Hill and 
Lansdale”) the general was an inside man in 
the turbulent early days of Saigon's Ngo Dinh 
Diem. He was the go-between in countless 
sub rosa missions for the then tiny U.S. mis- 
sion in Saigon and the new, unstable Diem 
government. 

“Nothing happened in Saigon that Ed 
didn't have a hand in or know about,” an 
admiring Washington friend confides. “He 
knows where all the bodies are buried.” 

Why, then, is he a gamble? Because nobody 
really can predict Lansdale’s reception by the 
present ruling faction in Saigon’s presidential 
palace. Since Diem's asassination in 1963, 
governments have come and gone like mon- 
soon showers. Consequently, Lansdale’s bril- 
liant exploits in those early days might em- 
barrass rather than assist him in working 
with the newest regime, headed by Air Vice- 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky. 

In fact, this danger is a key reason why 
the U.S. Government hasn't sent Lansdale 
back to Saigon sooner than this. 

But now the White House has decided that 
the opportunity outweighs the gamble. 

That opportunity can also be found in 
Lansdale’s background: During the last 
stages of the violent guerrilla war in the 
Philippines, led by the Communist Huks, 
it was Lansdale who worked out new tech- 
niques to win back the allegiance of peasants 
who had defected to the Reds. 

Lansdale was the late Ramon Magsaysay's 
unsung hero on the long road back to victory 
over the Huks. The essential job as Magsay- 
say rallied his country against the insur- 
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gency was to woo the Philippine peasants 
away from the promises of the guerrillas. 

In Saigon today an immense U.S. aid mis- 
sion dispenses some $350 million a year to 
keep the economy going. But the aliena- 
tion of the hamlets from Saigon continues. 

Out in the provinces there still is no sense 
of identification with the central govern- 
ment. 

On top of this, the prospect of thousands 
of innocent victims in the escalating war 
(many of whom will be blamed on the United 
States) is deeply worrying the Johnson ad- 
ministration. Drastically needed while the 
noisy military war intensifies is even greater 
intensification of the quiet war. 

No hard plans have yet been made for the 
team of a dozen experts that Lansdale will 
take to Saigon in the next couple of weeks. 
One possibility: a lengthy tour of duty in 
a single province, perhaps in Long An Prov- 
ince near Saigon, to develop the elusive tech- 
niques for closing the gap between the Gov- 
ernment and the people, 

Lansdale will be directly responsible to 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, with an 
open-end commission giving him plenty of 
room for maneuver. He will work closely 
with the Vietnamese Government and local 
Vietnam officials engaged in pacification and 
rural reconstruction in the hamlets and 
villages. 

But officials here are keeping their fingers 
crossed. The question is not only whether 
his old Diem connections will hurt Lansdale 
despite all his expertise in the politics of 
counterinsurgency. The deeper question is 
whether Saigon can really win the allegiance 
of the countryside. 

In an answer to that second question lies 
the key to a final solution in Vietnam. 


RESTORE BUDGET CUTS IN CON- 
SERVATION TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Wisconsin Legislature, refiecting the 
Badger State’s great interest in conser- 
vation, has passed a joint resolution urg- 
ing the Congress to restore budget cuts 
in conservation technical assistance and 
in cost sharing for conservation and re- 
source development projects works on 
privately owned lands. 

Happily, both the Senate and the 
House share this great concern for con- 
servation and have restored these funds. 
This congressional action, which I fully 
supported, restored an average of $4,500 
per county district to Wisconsin's 72 
county soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts, for a total of $315,000. 

The Wisconsin Legislature also adopt- 
ed a resolution offering to purchase a 
site and provide necessary auxiliary fa- 
cilities for a 200 Bev accelerator if the 
Atomic Energy Commission locates this 
atom smasher in Wisconsin. 

This joint resolution points out that 
Wisconsin offers an ideal site, ample and 
inexpensive utility services, multiple 
transportation facilities, a skilled labor 
force and excellent scientific, educa- 
tional, cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities for the scientific staff which 
would man the accelerator. 

Mr. President, I commend the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature for its initiative and join 
them in urging construction of this re- 
search facility in Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two joint resolutions printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 69 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
restore funds for conservation technical 
assistance and for conservation and re- 
source development works 


Whereas this is a time for greater atten- 
tion to the beauty of the Wisconsin and 
American countryside, for recreational and 
wildlife developments on privately owned 
lands, and a stepped up “slowdown” of silt- 
ing and pollution in our streams, rivers, 
lakes, and harbors; and 

Whereas in keeping with President Lyndon 
Johnson's statement to the 18th Convention 
of the National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, when he said: “In the 
last 30 years, we have, through conservation 
programs, fought an important and winning 
struggle to save our Nation’s most basic 
resources; our soil and water. I remember, 
as do many of you, how desperate was the 
problem and how long seemed the odds 
against us when we began. The success we 
have achieved today is proof of how well we 
can work together—from the Federal level 
to the local level—to do the things our 
Nation needs done for the present and the 
future”; and Wisconsin joins with the grow- 
ing number of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, and farm and conservation or- 
ganizations, private organizations and indi- 
viduals from our villages and cities in the 
impending battle to maintain an effective 
U.S. conservation effort: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Wisconsin Legislature 
hereby protests the cut of $20 million in 
conservation technical assistance and of $100 
million in cost-sharing for conservation and 
resource development works on privately 
owned lands proposed by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget. Seventy percent of the Na- 
tion’s lands are in private ownership and 
this slash would be a reversal of national 
policy of support for the family farm and 
for farmers least able to pay for essential 
conservation work; be it further 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Legislature 
protests the proposed reduction of present 
Federal technical assistance to the 72 county 
soil and water conservation districts in Wis- 
consin by approximately $315,000, estimated 
at $4,500 per county district; further protests 
the proposed 40 percent reduction in Federal 
cost sharing in applying soil and water con- 
servation practices to safeguard for the fu- 
ture the natural resources of our State and 
Nation; and further protests the shifting of 
this responsibility from the Federal Govern- 
ment to private landowners and local units 
of government; and be it further 

Resolved, That truly attested copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States and to the Honorable 
Kermit Gordon, Director of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the members of Wisconsin's 
congressional delegation, with the request 
that they take all appropriate action to draft, 
introduce and enact legislation which will 
restore Federal funds for conservation tech- 
nical assistance and for conservation and 
natural resource development works to the 
necessary minimum levels. 

ROBERT T. HUBER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JAMES P. BUCKLEY, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
PATRICK J. LUCEY, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM P, NUGENT, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
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ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 105 


Joint resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States 
and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission to locate the proposed 200- 
billion-electron-volt proton accelerator in 
Wisconsin and expressing wholehearted 
intent to provide a sum sufficient for the 
purchase of a site and construction of suit- 
able auxiliary facilities if the accelerator 
is so located in Wisconsin 


Whereas the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is considering alternative sites as a lo- 
cation for the construction of a 200-billion- 
electron-volt accelerator; and 

Whereas the University of Wisconsin has 
submitted a proposal for a Wisconsin site as 
the choice for the new accelerator and its 
research mission; and 

Whereas, Wisconsin offers an ideal site, 
ample and inexpensive utility services, mul- 
tiple transportation facilities, a skilled labor 
force, excellent scientific, educational, cul- 
tural, and recreational opportunities for the 
scientific staff; and 

Whereas, the location of the accelerator in 
Wisconsin would correct the serious imbal- 
ance of the distribution of Federal scientific 
facilities among the major geographic areas 
of the country; and 

Whereas the Government, educational in- 
stitutions, business community, labor 
unions, and entire citizenry of the State of 
Wisconsin have enthusiastically expressed 
complete endorsement of the Wisconsin site 
for the contemplated accelerator; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly (the Senate 
concurring), That the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin urge the President and Congress of the 
United States and the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission to locate the contemplated 200- 
billion-electron-volt proton accelerator at 
the proposed Wisconsin site; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin express its intent to provide a sum suf- 
ficient for the purchase of a site and the 
construction of suitable auxiliary facilities 
for the proposed accelerator if it is located 
in Wisconsin; and be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of the 
U.S. Senate and the Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, to the chairman and the 
Director of the Division of Research of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and to each 
member of the Wisconsin delegation in Con- 
gress. 

ROBERT T. Huser, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JAMES P. BUCKLEY, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
PATRICK J. Lucey, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM P. NUGENT, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


PROGRESS IN STOPPING NUCLEAR 
SPREAD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
most depressing specter hanging over the 
world is the terrible prospect that the 
power to destroy mankind through 
nuclear explosions may soon be held by 
10 or 20 nations, including some of the 
most irresponsible demagogs in recent 
history. 

Recently, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
made a superlative speech on this issue. 
It was exceptionally well received in this 
body. Of course, it supported the efforts 
of President Johnson to develop strong 
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public support for a new and more com- 
prehensive nuclear treaty—one that 
would be specifically designed to choke off 
the terrible threat of proliferation. Now 
that the Johnson administration has 
presented a draft treaty to prevent the 
further spread of nuclear weapons at 
Geneva, we seem to be moving ahead, at 
least a little. 

In a recent column, the able com- 
mentator Joseph Kraft analyzes the 
significance of this American proposal 
and concludes: 


The end result is that a door once locked 
tight is now slightly ajar. If that gain looks 
minimal, the fact is that, just as in the test 
ban, the Russians may, any time, walk 
through the door. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article written by 
Joseph Kraft “Progress at Geneva,” 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS aT GENEVA 
(By Joseph Kraft) 


Anybody can sing a dirge on the draft 
treaty against the further spread of nuclear 
weapons that this country presented yester- 
day at Geneva. The Russians are hot about 
to sign. France and China are not even 
in the conference. And the draft is only a 
piece of paper anyhow. 

Even so, the draft is probably the biggest 
step toward peace since the test ban treaty 
of 2 years ago. Indeed, its mere existence 
confirms the President's growing mastery 
over forces and pressures that have pre- 
viously slowed or blunted almost all con- 
ciliatory proposals of the United States. 

Up to now, discussion of nonproliferation 
of nuclear weapons was everybody’s favorite 
excuse for braying insults. That fatal 
temptation could be seen even in the rela- 
tively mild sessions of the present Geneva 
meetings. 

The Russians kicked off by saying that 
the price for a treaty was that this country 
abandon Vietnam, Laos, the Congo, and West 
Germany. The American delegate retorted 
that the Russians were using the talks as a 
cover for the form of aggression they call 
wars of national liberation, The most im- 
portant neutrals at Geneva—India, Sweden, 
and Egypt—thereupon declared that they 
would make no commitments until the Big 
Two settled down to the realities. 

The treaty draft at least gets the subject 
down to realities. It indicates what is re- 
quired, from big countries and from small, if 
early and rapid proliferation of nuclear 
weapons is to be prevented. Diplomats 
would not be diplomats if they were not 
adept at avoiding the subject. But from here 
on in, when nonproliferation is the subject, 
the world will know who is talking seriously 
and who is merely spouting propaganda. 

In working out the draft, moreover, the 
White House asserted primacy over two 
power centers in the West that, for good 
reasons of their own, have usually been 
against conciliatory moves. The West Ger- 
mans, for one, have feared that a nonpro- 
liferation agreement would foreclose their 
chance to participate in NATO decisions on 
nuclear weapons. A section of the State 
Department has always wanted to humor 
Bonn on the grounds that otherwise vicious 
nationalism would reassert itself in German 
politics. 

For years, the combination of Bonn and 
Foggy Bottom has been slowly diluting pro- 
posals favored by determined Presidents. 
With German elections set for September 
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19, and with little chance that the Russians 
would sign anything, another victory for 
the combination looked like a sure bet. But 
two happy circumstances, and a large dose 
of maneuvering skill, made it possible for 
the White House to beat the odds. 

The first happy circumstance was the 
speech calling for a nonproliferation treaty, 
by Senator RoBERT F. Kennepy of June 23. 
The speech drew widespread and favorable 
attention, including endorsement from the 
nuclear deans of the Senate, CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON and JOHN O. Pastore. The Pres- 
ident, in effect, was on his mettle to pro- 
duce. Next day, with an intimation that 
it would brook no foot-dragging by the State 
Department, the White House requested pro- 
posals for a draft treaty from the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

As to the second happy circumstance, for 
domestic political reasons the British Gov- 
ernment had been longing to take a new ini- 
tiative in disarmament. In eagerness to 
engage the Russians, the British, on July 
26, came up with a plan that would have 
cut out the Germans entirely from a voice 
in NATO nuclear affairs. Such a plan, had 
it been put forward as a formal proposal at 
Geneva, would probably have blown the alli- 
ance to bits. 

With that threat in the air, the United 
States was under even more pressure to 
come up with a draft treaty, while the Ger- 
mans, for once, had to make concessions. 
After 2 weeks of behind-the-scenes talks, the 
Germans and the British came around to a 
plan that continues an option for German 
participation in NATO nuclear decisions 
even if a nonproliferation treaty is reached. 
That, in effect, is the American draft treaty 
proposal, 

The end result is that a door once locked 
tight is now slightly ajar. If that gain looks 
minimal, the fact is that, just as in the 
test ban, the Russians may, any time, walk 
through the door. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS ENTERS 
NEW ERA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, few 
programs of this Government have 
started with more idealism and higher 
hopes than the Alliance for Progress. 
Here was a selfless commitment to the 
ideal of assisting our neighbors to the 
south to help themselves fight and work 
their way to better, freer, fuller lives. 

Like many idealistic proposals the 
chances of its success seemed dim. The 
fact is that the Alliance for Progress has 
done surprisingly well. But in this new 
field nothing fails like success. There 
is real danger that by sticking to a for- 
mula that proved temporarily successful, 
we would fail to meet the challenge of 
changing conditions. 

Fortunately we have not made that 
mistake. We are experimenting the Al- 
liance for Progress in much the same 
way as we experimented in the New Deal 
in this country. 

Charles Bartlett the highly perceptive 
news commentator has recently written 
how we have adjusted and modified the 
program. Bartlett writes of the success 
recently of a savings and loan associ- 
ation under the inspired and persistent 
leadership of a Catholic priest. The in- 
stitution may well be setting an example 
for the possibilities of private, non-Gov- 
ernment self-help. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from last night’s Washington Star, 
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entitled “Alliance for Progress Enters 
New Era,” be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 19, 1965] 


ALLIANCE ron PROGRESS ENTERS New ERA 
(By Charles Bartlett) 


The fourth anniversary of the signing of 
the Charter of Punta del Este is brightened 
by indications that an attempt will soon be 
made to restore the mystique of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

The old mystique, which went into moth- 
balls when Thomas Mann assumed command 
of Latin policy at the outset of President 
Johnson’s administration, was a fervent, 
emotional commitment to the poor people 
and nations of the hemisphere. It was a 
clarion of urgency, eloquently proclaimed in 
the charter and reiterated many times by 
President Kennedy and his officials. 

The distinctive aura that was purposefully 
wrapped about the program contributed 
significantly to its beginning and many eye- 
brows were raised when Mann undertook to 
lay it aside. A matter-of-fact diplomat who 
had been somewhat uneasy in the liberal fer- 
ment of the New Frontier, Mann was deter- 
mined to operate a pragmatic, unromanti- 
cized version of the Alliance. 

The mystique was acknowledged to have 
some weaknesses. It was fuzzy and it im- 
plied a response to Latin poverty that ex- 
ceeded the resources allotted to the Alliance. 
Its revolutionary flavor, injected by the Ken- 
nedy people to stir action and hopes, had 
raised intimations of a class struggle. The 
glamor of the mystique attracted interest but 
it also attracted critics. 

Mann has now left Latin affairs for larger 
spheres of State Department influence and 
his “cold turkey” phase of Alliance manage- 
ment is judged by most critics to have been 
a constructive interlude. He made the pro- 
gram duller but more stable and assured. He 
transformed the anguished soul searching 
of his agency into poise. He presided over a 
period in which the Latins learned their 
obligation to scrutinize their own shortcom- 
ings. 

Mann's successors, Jack Vaughn, and David 
Bronheim, must contend, however, with a 
flatness that has crept into the Alliance, a 
deflation of the hope and zeal that marked 
its initial phase. The Alliance is a going con- 
cern and South America is producing growth 
rates that match the expectations of Punta 
del Este. But the program is losing its 
sparkle, its capacity to incite the Latins to 
new enthusiasms and exertions. 

The aims of the Vaughn-Bronheim team 
and the exhortations of CIAP, the inter- 
American panel that has called for redoubled 
efforts “to avoid the spread of a sense of 
frustration,” now indicate the start of a 
third phase of the Alliance. This will be a 
new campaign to involve more Latins in the 
program. 

The experiences to date have shown that 
the best means to this end is to create new 
institutions that will enlist new talent and 
new forms of cooperation. The Alliance has 
slowly abandoned its initial insistence that 
all aid be channeled through existing gov- 
ernments. The trend will be accelerated by 
the deepening awareness that it is less useful 
to build buildings than it is to back people 
who have ideas and spark. 

This lesson is emphasized by the contrast 
between the Kennedy housing project in 
Bogota, Colombia, and the People’s Savings 
and Loan Association in Lima, Peru. The 
Bogota project produced some homes at con- 
siderable cost but it has not inspired any 
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Latin imitators or local initiatives. It is a 
monument to the aid program and little 
more. 

In contrast the Lima savings association, 
founded in 1961 by a dogged Maryknoll priest, 
Father Dan McLellan, has inspired the people 
themselves to found their own financial in- 
stitution. Its resources, now almost $7 mil- 
lion, have underwritten the erection of about 
2,900 homes already. The association's suc- 
cess has caused it to be widely imitated. 
Since the institution is run by its members 
its operations have uncovered able young 
people who will be potential leaders of the 
new Peru. 

Pope John XXIII stressed the necessity of 
involving the people in his encyclical, which 
urged special efforts to see “that workers in 
underdeveloped areas are conscious of play- 
ing a key role in the promotion of their per- 
sonal socioeconomic and cultural betterment. 
For it is a mark of good citizenship to 
shoulder a major share of the burden con- 
nected with one's own development.” 

The pressing need as Father McLellan 
explains it, is to fill the vacuum between the 
people on top and the people on the bottom, 
“We have good first teams in many of these 
countries but we have no depth,” the priest 
maintains. “The way to fill the vacuum is 
to prevail upon the Latins to build their own 
institutions.” This will be the aim of the 
new mystique. 


NECESSITY FOR WINNING EQUILIB- 
RIUM IN U.S. BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently there has been a tendency on the 
part of some to argue that because the 
balance of payments is in balance and 
that, in fact, we have a surplus in the 
second quarter of this year, our balance- 
of-payments problem is over. 

Our balance-of-payments problem is 
not over. It is still very serious. There 
are good reasons to believe that our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation may now be 
regarded as even more serious than at 
any other time in our history. 

Mr. President, a series of hearings 
have been held before the International 
Finance Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. The 
hearings were started last spring. They 
were interrupted and postponed for a 
time. As the balance-of-payments sit- 
uation changed, additional hearings 
were held. Meanwhile, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee held two series of 

“hearings. One was on the subject of the 
statistical aspects of the balance of pay- 
ments. Those hearings were held by 
the subcommittee of which I am the 
chairman. The others were held under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
Russ. The purpose of those hearings 
was to determine what can be done to 
meet the problems that seem to be devel- 
oping. I have had the good fortune of 
sitting on each of the subcommittees and 
hearing virtually all of the expert testi- 
mony on our balance of payments. I be- 
lieve that anyone who has followed the 
balance-of-payments difficulties must 
conclude that the improvement we have 
enjoyed in the second quarter may be 
strictly temporary. We hope and pray 
that it will continue. 

There is no question that the Pres- 
ident’s so-called voluntary program, to 
secure the cooperation of banks and big 
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corporations in our country that invest 
abroad, has been a smashing success. 
There is no question that the admin- 
istration of this program has worked so 
well that it has brought one of the most 
depressing and spectacular deficits from 
which this country has suffered in the 
last quarter of 1964, into balance in the 
second quarter of 1965. 

When we study what happened and 
read the testimony of the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and outstanding experts and econo- 
mists, we should recognize that there is 
no question that this was a temporary, 
one-shot improvement to a considerable 
extent. There are some elements that 
may contribute to a long-term, favorable 
balance of payments, but they do not 
strike at the fundamental difficulties that 
are involved. 

Furthermore, something that has been 
rarely commented on developed yester- 
day in the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee on International Finance of the 
Joint Economic Committee. In the 
course of that hearing it became appar- 
ent that at the present time we are not 
using any of the instruments of this Gov- 
ernment which are normally used to cor- 
rect an adverse balance-of-payments sit- 
uation. None are being used for that 
purpose. 

I hastily add that there is good reason 
for not using some of them. 

The weapon that is most commonly 
used to correct an adverse balance of 
payments, the one that has been urged 
on us by the leading bankers of this 
country, and for a long time by leading 
bankers in Europe—monetary policy— 
has been used only slightly. Monetary 
policy can be used to correct an adverse 
balance of payments by tightening the 
money supply, or at least by not increas- 
ing it as rapidly as the economy ex- 
pands. As the supply is not increased to 
keep pace with the demand for money, 
interest rates increase. As interest 
rates rise, it becomes less attractive to 
borrow money in this country and more 
attractive to borrow money abroad. 

Consequently, dollars are less likely to 
flow abroad, because foreign companies 
do not come as often to borrow money 
and take dollars from this country. Also, 
our own borrowers are less inclined to 
borrow. There is a more subtle impact 
of higher interest rates. People are dis- 
couraged from building homes or buying 
automobiles, and the economy slows 
down. As general demand slows down, 
prices drop and costs drop, and we are 
able to export more. 

In one of two ways monetary policy 
can be said to contribute constructively 
to an adverse balance of payments pro- 
vided interest rates rise. The test of 
whether monetary policy is being used 
to help correct an adverse balance of 
payment is whether interest rates rise 
and how much. How do our interest 
rates meet that test. Long-term inter- 
est rates have not risen. That has been 
a very wise decision on the part of the 
administration, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other monetary leaders in 
this Government. If interest rates had 
risen, it would have had a depressing ef- 
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fect on the economy, it would have re- 
duced employment. 

Some short-term interest rates have 
risen, in a very limited way. However, 
they have reached almost the full ex- 
tent of their rise, and they are now about 
as high as long-term interest rates. 
There is an overwhelming consensus 
among monetary experts that if we raise 
both rates—and of course it is very dif- 
ficult under present circumstances to 
raise short term rates above long term 
rates—such an effort would probably 
raise both. The result will be to slow 
down the economy, at a time when we 
still have heavy unemployment, when 
much of our industrial capacity is not 
being used, and when we are not suf- 
fering from inflation. 

My argument is not that we should 
use monetary policy in this way, but that 
it is an instrument that we could use 
to correct our balance of payments, and 
that we are not using it, and that in all 
likelihood we will not use it in the rea- 
sonably near future. This is one of the 
big, major weapons that any govern- 
ment has in correcting its adverse bal- 
ance of payments, and we are not for 
good reason going to employ it. 

The second of the two major weapons 
that a government has to help solve its 
balance of payments is fiscal policy. Of 
course, that works primarily on the econ- 
omy itself. It works this way: If we 
are spending more abroad than we are 
receiving from abroad, and if we wish to 
increase our sales and exports abroad, 
and depress our imports, what we must 
do is increase our taxes and decrease our 
spending, and get a surplus into the Fed- 
eral Government’s operations. 

This reduces domestic demand. It 
takes money out of the economy for 
higher taxes, and keeps buying power out 
by reducing Government spending. As 
we create a Federal surplus we reduce 
American buying. So we buy less from 
abroad, our exports go down. 

Also as demand falls, prices fall, costs 
fall; wage costs tend to fall. We offer 
better bargains to the world and sell 
more abroad. So our imports go down. 
Our exports go up. Dollars stop flowing 
out. They flow in. 

Obviously, we have not followed this 
policy because what we have done, in- 
stead of increasing taxes, has been to 
reduce taxes. In 1964 we had the biggest 
tax cut in the history of our country. 
We also have increased our Federal 
spending. In 1964 we increased our 
spending over 1963. We also increased 
spending this year, and we shall do so 
again in 1966. 

This year there was another big tax 
cut. There is now talk that we may have 
another big tax cut in 1966. 

Regardless of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of this policy domestically, there is no 
question that this kind of expansive fiscal 
policy has an adverse effect on our bal- 
ance of payments, because it has the 
effect of increasing our cost, and it has 
the effect also of discouraging our ex- 
ports. It has the effect of stimulating 
demand in this country and encouraging 
imports. 

There is one interesting wrinkle which 
was raised when Secretary Fowler ap- 
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peared before our subcommittee yester- 
day. He said that while the argument 
for using fiscal policy to stimulate or 
benefit our balance of payments is all 
right under classical conditions, the 
United States is not operating under 
classical conditions at the present time. 

As he properly pointed out, our exports 
exceed our imports. We have one of the 
most favorable balance-of-trade situa- 
tions we have ever had. Therefore, he 
contended, the argument that we must 
depress the economy in order to increase 
exports and decrease imports would not 
be logical now. 

The argument of the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be sensible, except that 
he also argues that the best way for us 
now to improve our balance of payments 
is by further, I repeat, further increasing 
our exports in relation to our imports. 
In other words, our favorable balance of 
trade must become even more favorable. 
And indeed we are heavily counting on it 
doing so. 

But, Mr. President, no one can con- 
tend that an expansive fiscal policy— 
more tax cuts and higher spending— will 
enable us to do this. 

The Secretary properly pointed out 
that there are changes in our tax laws 
and changes in the interpretations by 
the Internal Revenue Service of tax laws 
which tend to reduce our costs. There is 
no question that the corporation income 
tax reduction, the investment credit and 
the depreciation guidelines are all ele- 
ments that help to contribute construc- 
tively to reducing costs of American cor- 
porations, making us more competitive, 
helping our exports. But the overall im- 
pact of the tax cut and an increase in 
Federal spending—this is the real fiscal 
impact—has been adverse to our bal- 
ance of payments. 

Mr. President, we come to the specific 
policies of our Government that affect 
the balance of payments. One is for- 
eign aid. I have been a supporter of 
foreign aid in the past. I expect to be 
again this year. But no one can deny 
the fact that when we pay out foreign 
aid, it has an adverse effect on the 
American balance of payments. 

The administrator of the foreign aid 
program has appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and he has appeared also before the 
Joint Economic Committee and testified 
to that fact. He has minimized it by 
pointing out that much of our aid is tied 
to American production. The fact is that 
our foreign aid program contributes ad- 
versely to our balance-of-payments situ- 
ation. It will not be much less this year 
than it was last year. It will be about 
the same. 

The second important governmental 
aspect of our balance of payments is our 
military policy. Does anyone argue that 
our military policy today is less expen- 
sive than it was last year? Our com- 
mitment for troops overseas will be sub- 
stantially bigger. 

It is estimated by some that the Viet- 
nam war will increase our costs by as 
much as $7 billion to $10 billion a year. 
That increase is bound to have an ad- 
verse effect on our balance of payments. 
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Once again, just as in relation to mone- 
tary, fiscal, and foreign aid policies, I 
support the military policy of our Gov- 
ernment. But we are blind if we do not 
recognize that that policy will have an 
even more adverse effect on our balance 
of payments than it has had in the past. 
There is no prospect that it will be 
changed drastically or that it can be 
corrected. 

As I have said, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has said that we can rely on 
trade—increased exports and decreased 
imports—perhaps to improve our bal- 
ance of payments. That is mighty op- 
timistic when we recognize that our bal- 
ance of trade now is more favorable 
than it has been at any time, except dur- 
ing the very artificial period immediately 
after World War II, when countries 
abroad needed an enormous amount of 
what we produced and when we were 
able to produce very well and they were 
not able to produce very much that we 
could buy. 

The trade policy today is so favorable, 
we are shipping so much abroad, and 
exporting so much more then we are im- 
porting, that it is difficult to see how 
other countries would agree to continue 
policies which give them such an ad- 
verse, negative, and unfavorable balance 
of trade. Under those circumstances we 
could hardly look to trade policy for im- 
provement. 

There has been a real effort—on the 
part of our administration—to improve 
our tourist policy; that is, to discourage 
people from traveling abroad and spend- 
ing American dollars abroad, because 
obviously that contributes adversely to 
our balance of payments. I believe that 
everyone knows that more people have 
been going abroad this year than ever 
before in our history and spending more. 
In spite of the efforts of our administra- 
tion to discourage it, more money is be- 
ing spent abroad by American tourists 
than has been spent in prior years. 

So in this respect the performance this 
year is not good. Next year it will prob- 
ably be even worse. 

There has been one big reason for the 
spectacular improvement in the balance 
of payments in the second quarter. That 
is what has happened to investment 
abroad—sending abroad American dol- 
lars to invest. Our improvement has 
been primarily in investments by banks 
which have been retrenched sharply and, 
in fact, have been reversed. 

We have been repatriating funds that 
banks and corporations have had abroad. 
We have been repatriating those funds by 
the hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
doing so in the second quarter of this 
year. But that has been accomplished. 
It is largely over. 

Furthermore, if we crack down on 
American investments abroad, the con- 
sequences will be adverse in the long run 
to our balance of payments, because one 
of the biggest and best elements that we 
have that is favorable in our balance of 
payments is income from our invest- 
ments abroad. That is a positive ele- 
ment. 

Furthermore, an excellent showing has 
been made before the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency that when cor- 
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porations go abroad—in many cases 
they take very little American capital 
with them. They bring American know- 
how and American organization. What 
they do when they go abroad is to builda 
plant often with foreign capital and then 
take over American products, which 
constitute American exports of machin- 
ery and equipment of all kinds to help 
construct those installations abroad. 

While on the surface, on paper, Amer- 
ican investment abroad might seem to 
be a negative factor in our balance of 
payments, actually it is a strong and 
positive factor. 

That has not been completely proved 
out. We need additional statistics to 
demonstrate it finally. But there is a 
strong presumption that investment 
abroad has been healthy and construc- 
tive. 

At any rate, the policies followed by 
our administration, which, as I said, have 
been wise and good policies, must be rec- 
ognized as temporary policies—policies 
which cannot continue to give us a sur- 
plus in our balance of payments in the 
future. We shall probably have a nega- 
tive showing in our balance of payments 
in the third quarter, almost certainly in 
the fourth quarter, and next year the 
effect of the President’s excellent agree- 
ment with business will be relatively 
modest and limited. 

Mr. President, another aspect that 
ironically is most discouraging and has 
not been fully recognized in the press or 
elsewhere is the remarkable job the pres- 
ent administration has been doing to try 
to correct our balance of payments by 
using intelligent, efficient operation of 
our Defense Department, for example. 
Secretary McNamara has done a super- 
lative job. We have reached agreements, 
for example, in Germany so that for the 
dollar costs of our troops stationed in 
Germany, the German Government will 
procure from our country the weapons 
and the equipment that they need to 
compensate for that. 

We have done our very best to organize 
our troop commitments abroad, so as 
little as possible is spent there. In Viet- 
nam there is talk now of using scrip in- 
stead of dollars, to reduce the dollar 
drain. 

The Commerce Department and the 
Treasury Department have worked ex- 
tremely hard to reduce, to the greatest 
extent possible, the effect of our policies 
on our balance of payments. The Treas- 
ury for instance has tied ingenuous cost 
reducing incentives into our tax cuts. 
They have done a superlative job. But 
that makes it all the harder for us to 
improve the situation in the future un- 
less we recognize some of the tough, basic 
assumptions on which our payments ad- 
version is based: 

First, that we have a foreign aid com- 
mitment which is very big, and which 
constitutes a modest but explicit drain 
on this country’s balance of payments; 

Second, that we have a military com- 
mitment all over the world—to many 
countries throughout the world—that 
constitutes a far bigger drain on this 
country. 

When we put those two together and 
combine them with all the other ele- 
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ments in the picture, it is clear that it 
will be difficult for us to correct the bal- 
ance of payments without some tough 
soul searching. It goes back to the quo- 
tation attributed to the late Governor 
Stevenson: 


There are no gains without pains. 


There does not seem to be any pain- 
less way of curing this most unfortunate 
adverse balance-of-payments situation, 
which, as the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON] and others have said, 
constitutes perhaps the most serious eco- 
nomic problem that faces our country. 
As important and massive as is our mili- 
tary power, it is based upon economic 
power, and our economic power depends, 
of course, on its handmaiden, financial 
power. If those abroad should lose faith 
in this country in relation to the sound- 
ness of the American dollar, our military 
forces and our economic forces would be 
bound to suffer seriously. 

All of this is apropos this morning’s 
lead editorial in the New York Times, 
entitled “Managing the World’s Money,” 
which thoughtfully discusses the matter 
and handles a most complicated, per- 
plexing problem neatly and well. 

There has been concern on the part of 
many persons, including myself, that if 
we remedied our balance-of-payments 
situation, a correspondingly difficult sit- 
uation would quite quickly be created, 
because as we reduced the flow of Amer- 
ican dollars abroad, we would auto- 
matically reduce the international liquid- 
ity that was available for the growth of 
international trade—and it has been a 
wonderful growth in the last 10 or 15 
years. It has been largely financed by 
the deficit of American dollars and the 
flow of American gold abroad. Now we 
are trying to shut off or actually reverse 
that flow of American dollars and gold. 
Indeed we did this in the second quarter 
of this year. If we shut it off, the effect 
will be that world trade will not be able 
to grow so rapidly, and the economies of 
the world will not be able to grow as 
rapidly. 

The problem now is not only one of 
providing adequate liquidity or ready 
cash and maintaining growth in world 
trade. It is also a problem of ending 
the outflow of American dollars that 
supply the liquidity; we must do both at 
once, and it is an extremely difficult and 
delicate task to accomplish. 

The New York Times editorial points 
out that if we do not solve the balance- 
of-payments problem, a lack of faith in 
the American dollar may result in con- 
verting American dollars into gold. This 
would quickly reduce liquidity, and would 
aggravate both problems at the same 
time. It is conceivable that in that kind 
of situation our balance of payments 
could deteriorate and the supply of li- 
quidity in the world might decline also. 
In that case, we might have an adverse 
balance of payments and a weakening 
of America’s financial and economic 
power. There would also be a deteriora- 
tion of trade, and worldwide deflation. 

One of the most heartening aspects of 
the situation is that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the President, and the 
President’s other economic counselors, 
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are aware of what is taking place and 
are working diligently to try to solve the 
difficult problem. 

The reason why I am making this 
speech in the Senate today is that I be- 
lieve too few Members of Congress and 
too few people throughout the country 
recognize the seriousness of the problem 
and the fact that we are a long way from 
solving it. It will take some real soul 
searching to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the lead editorial, entitled Man- 
aging the World’s Money,” published in 
today’s New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1965] 
MANAGING THE WORLD'S MONEY 

The architects of international monetary 
reform face a formidable task. Just how 
formidable is apparent from a study of vari- 
ous reform proposals undertaken by 33 ex- 
perts from the 10 leading industrial nations 
under the chairmanship of Rinaldo Ossola of 
the Bank of Italy. 

Under the present system, dollars flowing 
abroad as a result of the past chronic deficits 
in the U.S. balance of payments have been 
the chief source of additional liquidity—in- 
ternational monetary reserves—required to 
meet the needs of an expanding world econ- 
omy. There is a limit, however, to the 
amount of one nation’s currency that other 
nations are willing to hold. This limit has 
been reached. With the United States finally 
reporting a temporary equilibrium in elimi- 
nating the dollar outflow, the experts agree 
that some new method for increasing liquid- 
ity is desirable. But they are deeply divided 
over both the nature and the amount of re- 
serves needed to do what the dollar has done 
up to now. 

The extent of dissension among the experts 
should not deter the effort to achieve re- 
form. Indeed, it should have the salutary 
effect of concentrating attention on the im- 
portance of preserving and strengthening the 
present system. For all its faults, the pres- 
ent way of managing the world’s money has 
worked reasonably well. Its big weakness is 
its vulnerability to sudden movements of 
funds from countries running a deficit. 

This weakness cannot be overcome by in- 
creasing liquidity if the additional reserves 
are simply hoarded. To be sure, reserves 
will be needed to keep the world economy in 
high gear. But even more vital now is 
broader international monetary cooperation 
in order to make full use of present liquidity. 

The United States and Britain can make 
a major contribution by eliminating their 
deficits, as this country did in the second 
quarter. Far from decreasing liquidity, they 
would be helping to expand it in the short 
run because other nations would then be 
more willing to hold dollars and sterling in- 
stead of exchanging them for gold. 

If this can be accomplished, the task of 
reform will become easier. For it will put 
an end to the divisive attempt to enhance 
the role of gold. And it will enable the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to exercise con- 
trol over liquidity increases, which will mean 
that the developing countries—and not 
merely the rich men's club of industrial na- 
tions—will have a voice in managing the 
world’s money. 


NEW AMERICAN ECONOMIC WEAP- 
ON—IMPROVED STATISTICS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times this morning has an- 
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nounced a revision of our economic sta- 
tistics. It shows an improvement in our 
gross national product—an improvement 
not only in the level but also in he rate 
at which the gross national product has 
been increasing. 

Also, the New York Times today con- 
tains a fascinating column written by 
Edwin Dale, the Times expert economic 
reporter in this field. He refers to the 
recent revision in economic statistics. 

Mr. Dale observes that the initials 
“GNP,” which stands for “gross national 
product,” are becoming commonly 
known. The gross national product is 
discussed at cocktail parties and at din- 
ners. It is discussed all over America, 
not only in Washington, but in Madison, 
Milwaukee, and Wausau, Wis. More and 
more people are becoming familiar with 
the term. Few people realize or recollect 
that this is a relatively brandnew con- 
ception, and the fact that people now 
recognize that there is such a thing as 
gross national product, and recognize 
that it is a measure of the growth of our 
economy, is an immense contribution to 
sophisticated and wise economic policies. 

I should like to quote from the Dale 
article, because I believe it puts the sub- 
ject in interesting perspective. Mr. Dale 
writes: 

But the revisions actually make their num- 
bers more, rather than less, useful. For ex- 
ample, it turns out that consumers have 
spent somewhat more of their after-tax in- 
come than had been thought, and they are 
spending more now, with increasing affluence, 
than they spent in the last decade even 
though that seems to contradict common- 
sense. 


Mr. President, this is encouraging be- 
cause the feeling was that as incomes 
increased, people would save more; that 
as they saved more, there would be less 
demand; and that as there was less de- 
mand, the economy would slide down- 
hill. This is one of the reasons why 
the economy has been progressing so 
well. I continue to read from Mr. Dale's 
article: 

It also turns out that business profits were 
a little greater than had been thought, and 
that investment was higher in relation to 
consumption than the former figures showed. 

All of this will be meat and drink for 
candidates for doctors’ degrees in economics. 
But it will also be at least salad for the new 
breed of business economists, for Congres- 
sional committees and for the men in the 
administration and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem who make Government policy. 

Thirty years ago their predecessors groped 
in the dark because national income and 
product statistics did not exist. Now, with 
the statistics, they still have no absolute 
assurance of what to do or where the econ- 
omy will go. There is still no exact science. 

But they do not bleed patients with 
leeches, as doctors used to do. They know 
better. 


Mr. President, this is one of the most 
neglected but one of the most vitally 
important strengths of America’s econ- 
omy as compared with the situation 
30 or 40 years ago. We now know much 
more about what is taking place, not 
because our economists are more intelli- 
gent, certainly not because Members of 
Congress are more able, but because the 
statistics are much better and more 
comprehensive. 
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We did not even have unemployment 
Statistics 35 years ago, and this statistic 
alone has had much to do with the 
legislation that Congress has passed and 
the policies it has adopted. 

For many years we did not have timely 
monetary information and statistics. 
Today we are far better informed than 
ever before. Our knowledge is a source 
of great help. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the article entitled Measuring 
the Economy,” written by Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr., and published in the New York Times 
of August 20, 1965. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEASURING THE EcoNnomy—Gross PRODUCT 
Is REVISED UPwarp In New STATISTICS 
From GOVERNMENT 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, August 19.—The Government 
told Americans today that the national econ- 
omy has been a little different from what we 
all thought it was, at least statistically, but 
not only this year and last, but all the way 
back to 1948. 

The change was not spectacular. All the 
ups and downs of the business cycle are still 
there in the new profile of the economy. 
Though it turns out that the economy per- 
formed even better than we thought in the 
postwar period, this difference is not large. 

Yet all of a sudden we learn from a basic 
revision of the key statistics published today 
that the gross national product, or total out- 
put of goods and services, in the April-June 
quarter just ended was $8 billion higher than 
had been formerly announced and was put 
at a yearly rate of $666 billion instead of 
$658 billion. Past quarters also were revised 
upward, and the numbers will be higher 
from now on. 


VIEWS ON REVISION 


To some skeptics this basic revision of the 
national accounts, which happens only once 
every 5 years, is evidence of their unrelia- 
bility. But to most economists and business- 
men and bankers, the revision today is likely 
to be a reminder of a remarkable fact about 
the modern American economy and society. 

This is the whole new world of thought 
and action opened by the existence only since 
World War II, of a statistical profile of the 
economy, through what are called the na- 
tional income and product accounts. It is 
these that were revised today, to make them 
more accurate on the basis of information 
going back as far as the 1958 Census of Busi- 
ness, and on the basis of some new statistical 
technique. 

Although no one has attempted to prove 
it by a survey, it is probably that the term 
GNP is more familiar to educated Americans 
today than such other jargon terms as EEC, 
ESP, or DNA (respectively, European Eco- 
nomic Community, extrasensory perception 
and the biological term for a key compound 
in genetics). 

A sales manager, a bank vice president, a 
labor leader, an advertising man, will often 
speak of GNP at a cocktail party in the clear 
understanding that his listener will know 
the term, just as today everyone can use 
the term Gemini to describe a space flight. 
The term, and the new conceptual world 
behind it, has entered our language. 

This change in awareness is even more 
acute in Government. What happens to the 
GNP—which nobody even knew existed until 
about 1943 or 1944—is the main measure of 
how the economy is doing and what Gov- 
ernment policy ought to be. It is like the 
modern physician’s technique in diagnosing 
disease. 
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Though the relatively unknown men who 
worked out the difficult conceptual problems 
inyolved would never make the claim, it is 
possible that the unexampled prosperity of 
the entire industrial world in the last 15 
years has been due more to the existence of 
national-income-and-product accounts than 
to the new economics of Government policy 
generally attributed to the British econo- 
mist, John Maynard Keynes. 

Simon Kuznets, Milton Gilbert, and George 
Jaszi are names known mainly to economists. 
But they and others are the ones who, under 
the pressure first of depression and then 
of war, developed the national-income-and- 
product accounts in the United States be- 
tween 1935 and 1945. Later the concept 
spread abroad. 

Today, in effect, these men admitted once 
again that their numbers were not entirely 
accurate—particularly Mr. Jaszi, who many 
years later is now in charge of the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Business Eco- 
nomics and supervised the revisions. 


USEFULNESS IS OUTLINED 


But the revisions actually make their 
numbers more, rather than less, useful. For 
example, it turns out that consumers have 
spent somewhat more of their aftertax in- 
come than had been thought, and they are 
spending more now, with increasing affluence, 
than they spent in the last decade, even 
though that seems to contradict common- 
sense. 

It also turns out that business profits were 
a little greater than had been thought, and 
that investment was higher in relation to 
consumption than the former figures showed. 

All of this will be meat and drink for 
candidates for doctor’s degrees in economics. 
But it will also be at least salad for the new 
breed of business economists, for congres- 
sional committees, and for the men in the 
administration and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem who make Government policy. 

Thirty years ago their predecessors groped 
in the dark because national-income-and- 
product statistics did not exist. Now, with 
the statistics, they still have no absolute 
assurance of what to do or where the econ- 
omy will go. There is still no exact science. 

But they do not bleed patients with 
leeches, as doctors used to do. They know 
better. 


DEATH OF FORMER GOV. PHILIP F. 
LA FOLLETTE, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday night of this week, a former 
Governor of Wisconsin, Philip F. La Fol- 
lette, died in Madison. Philip La Follette 
belonged to the most illustrious and emi- 
nent political family Wisconsin has ever 
known. 

Philip La Follette’s father, “Old Bob” 
La Follette, served as a Representative 
from Wisconsin and then as Governor of 
our State. As Governor, he gave initi- 
ative and impetus to the most wide- 
reaching reforms that any State had had 
in the 19th or 20th century—reforms 
that, to a great extent, overshadowed 
the New Deal. 

Philip La Follette’s father came to the 
U.S. Senate in 1905 and served for 20 
years. He held the seat I now occupy. 
He was recognized by the Special Senate 
Committee on the Senate Reception 
Room, headed by the late former Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy, as one of the five 
outstanding Senators of the 176-year 
history of this body. His portrait adorns 
the reception room outside the Senate 
Chamber. 
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Phil La Follette was the younger son 
of “Old Bob” La Follette. Phil’s elder 
brother was young Bob La Follette, who 
also served in this body for 20 years and 
held the same seat I now occupy. He 
was recognized as a Senator’s Senator. 
He had great ability and was affection- 
ately regarded on both sides of the aisle. 

The La Follette contribution to Amer- 
ica is not over; in fact, it seems to be 
only beginning. Perhaps the youngest 
attorney general in the United States is 
Bronson Cutting La Follette. Bronson 
Cutting La Follette is the son of young 
Bob La Follette. He is not yet 30 years 
old. In 1964, he won a smashing upset 
election as attorney general of our State 
against the incumbent and well- 
entrenched Republican attorney gen- 
eral. Bronson Cutting La Follette has 
done a magnificent job since his elec- 
tion, not only as attorney general but 
in the field of consumer affairs and in 
other areas. He obviously has a bright 
future. 

Phil La Follette, the former Governor 
of Wisconsin, who died on Wednesday 
night, was a remarkable man. He be- 
came Governor of our State in 1930, 
when he was 32 years old. He was the 
youngest Governor in the history of Wis- 
consin and the youngest Governor in the 
country at that time. 

He brought to his office not only a 
great name and the marvelous political 
home environment which only the sons 
of old Bob La Follette could enjoy, but 
he also brought a tremendous capacity 
and ability. 

In all the history of Wisconsin, Phil 
La Follette had the highest average at 
the University of Wisconsin Law School 
that anyone had ever attained. The 
University of Wisconsin Law School is 
one of the greatest law schools in the 
country. It is a tough law school for 
students. 

Phil La Follette, though he came from 
an illustrious family and had all kinds 
of advantages and temptations, had such 
an intellectual capacity and was so bril- 
liant that he achieved that remarkable 
distinction. 

Phil La Follette was as great a speaker 
as his great father was. He was an ex- 
citing, dramatic, and dynamic speaker 
who had a wonderful way of dramatizing 
the issues and arousing the enthusiasm 
of a group. 

I have heard many stories about the 
speeches which Phil La Follette made 
before thousands of people in many sec- 
tions of Wisconsin. 

Phil La Follette was not only a brilliant 
speaker and able to rally public support 
in difficult times, during the depression, 
but he was also a leader who had genu- 
ine compassion. it was under Phil La 
Follette that Wisconsin enacted the first 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 
Philip La Follette did many things to 
put people to work in Wisconsin at a time 
when unemployment was heavy. 

Governor La Follette’s political career 
ended at a startlingly early age in 1938, 
before he was 40. He was defeated and 
never reelected to public office. He never 
ran again. He had been talked about as 
a possible presidential candidate, and, of 
course, as a great national leader. 
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This did not end his service to his 
country. He served on the staff of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and served brilliantly 
in World War II. 

He continued to serve as an elder 
statesman in our State. He served his 
Nation and the State until the time of 
his death. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a detailed obituary which ap- 
peared in this morning’s New York 
Times concerning Gov. Phil La Follette 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE Dies at 68: FORMER 
GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN—SON oF “FIGHT- 
ING Bos” SERVED THREE TERMS IN 1930's— 
LED NATIONAL PROGRESSIVES 


Mapison, Wis., August 18—Former Gov. 
Philip F. La Follette, a member of one of 
Wisconsin's most prominent political fam- 
ilies, died Wednesday night in Madison Gen- 
eral Hospital. His age was 68. Death was 
attributed to pneumonia and lung complica- 
tions. 

Mr. La Follette was hospitalized August 3 
with severe pains in his chest and side. 

Survivors include his widow, the former 
Isabel Bacon; and three children, Robert M. 
La Follette 3d, Judith and Isabel. 


BORN FOR LEADERSHIP 


“Most of our opponents claim we are 
crazy,” Philip Fox La Follette said in Octo- 
ber 1934. “But if we have the power, we 
will do what we promise, call it what you will. 
The one thing that is fatal is to fail to lead.” 

It was leadership Mr. La Follette was born 
to, and it was leadership he sought. His 
father was “Old Fighting Bob” La Follette, a 
hell-raising liberal who received 5 million 
votes for President in 1924, after serving 44 
years as a Representative, Governor, and Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. His brother was “Little 
Bob” La Follette, who succeeded their father 
in the Senate in 1925, and served until his 
defeat by Joseph R. McCarthy in 1946. 

Phil, as everyone called him, ran five times 
for the governorship, winning three times. 
He was a leader in the Progressive movement, 
which championed the little man against the 
big man, but finally turned to big govern- 
ment as the little man’s best defense. 

His downfall was not a result of the timid- 
ity he had warned against, but of powerful 
personal ambition that prompted him to op- 
pose the New Deal by forming a radical na- 
tional party in 1938. Three years after re- 
spected observers had favorably discussed his 
presidential chances, his political career was 
ended, at the age of 41. 


POLITICS A DAILY EXPERIENCE 


Mr. La Follette was born on May 8, 1897, 
while his father was wandering in the 
political wilderness. He was 3 years old when 
the elder La Follette moved into the execu- 
tive mansion in Madison. 

He was a product, someone wrote in 1935, 
“of one of the most thorough political ed- 
ucations any young man in America ever re- 
ceived.” 

He inherited his father’s dramatic ora- 
torical style and his tangled mane of hair. 
But Phil La Follette was his own man. At 
20 he interrupted his education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to enlist in the Army, 
although other members of his family were 
outspoken pacifists. 

He finished his undergraduate work in 
1919, and received his law degree from Wis- 
consin in 1922. Two years later he left his 
private law practice to stump for his father’s 
presidential candidacy under the Progressive 
Party banner. At the same time he was 
elected district attorney in Dane County 
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(which includes Madison), a position his fa- 
ther had held from 1880 to 1884. 
JOINED LAW FACULTY 

He was already being discussed as a guber- 
natorial candidate in 1926 when he finished 
his 2-year term and joined Wisconsin’s law 
faculty as a lecturer. 

Despite his father’s third-party candidacy 
in 1924, the Progressive movement had usu- 
ally remained a distinct but loyal segment 
of the Republican Party in Wisconsin. Wal- 
ter J. Kohler, the plumbing executive, had 
captured the statehouse for the conservative 
wing in 1928. Mr, Kohler was a strong sup- 
porter of Herbert Hoover, and in 1930, Phil 
La Follette entered the primary. 

He railed against the chain banks and 
called businessmen the feudal serfs of cor- 
porate capital.” He favored public control 
of utilities and other services. With rising 
unemployment in Milwaukee and other cities, 
and with the La Follette name again echoing 
through the State, Mr. Kohler’s group was 
in trouble. 

Mr. La Follette smashed a weak Democratic 
opposition in November and, at 33, became 
the State’s youngest Governor. He instituted 
an ambitious reform program, He was par- 
ticularly interested in securities and other 
financial problems. He chose David E. Lilien- 
thal, later Chairman of the Tennessee Vailey 
Authority, as his Public Service Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Lilienthal’s chief counsel was 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., also destined to be a 
prominent figure in the New Deal. 

“It was a very simple society in Madison 
in those days,” Mr. Berle recalls. “We all 
used to knock around together. It was per- 
fectly natural for the Governor to come by 
for a sandwich and coffee on the back porch.” 

Governor La Follette, Mr. Berle said, “was 
a perfectly delightful man. He inherited that 
genial quality of ‘Old Bob.’ He had the 
gift of meeting men.” 

In addition to a securities act, the La 
Follette administration pushed through the 
legislature the first unemployment insur- 
ance measure ever adopted by a State. 

But the predicted expenditure of $17 mil- 
lion rose to $24 million. Other welfare pro- 

„ such as the creation of jobs by 
elimination of railroad grade crossings, also 
cost money. Taxes rose. 

The Governor's position was further 
shaken when many of his Democratic sup- 
porters followed the leadership of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Former Governor Kohler rode the crest of 
a taxpayer's revolt“ that defeated a La Fol- 
lette in Wisconsin for the first time in 40 
years. 

By 1934 Mr. La Follette and his brother 
were convinced that the New Deal was not 
going to make the basic changes in the struc- 
ture of American life they thought neces- 


The Republican Party was, in their eyes, 
hopelessly reactionary. The only choice was 
independence, and a new Progressive Party 
was formed. In its first primary Phil was 
nominated for Governor and Bob for reelec- 
tion as Senator. 

Although it limited its operations to Wis- 
consin, the party clearly had national impor- 
tance. Its major proposal included control 
of credit through a Government-owned cen- 
tral bank, Government ownership of rail- 
roads and utilities, more benefits for work- 
ers, and guaranteed employment for those 
willing to work. 

REJECTED LIBERALISM 

“We are not liberals. Liberalism is noth- 
ing but a sort of milk-and-water tolerance,” 
Philip La Follette said. He accepted the ap- 
pellation “radical,” he said, “in the sense 
that radicalism implies that you mean busi- 
ness.” 

After their dual victory in 1934, the La 
Follettes were at their peak. They brushed 
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aside all talk about a national third party 
by emphasizing the necessity to build slowly. 

In 1936 the new party was the Farmer- 
Labor-Progressive coalition and, as its gu- 
bernatorial candidate, Philip La Follette won 
a third term. 

But before his third inauguration he com- 
mitted what was generally considered a 
serious blunder, by forcing the ouster of Dr. 
Glenn Frank, the popular president of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Phil's enemies claim he is a prima donna,” 
one writer said. They say he insists, as his 
father did before him, on leading the parade 
wherever it happens to be going.” 

Mr. La Follette thought this parade was 
leading to national leadership. In early 
1938 he made a series of radio speeches blast- 
ing President Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

“At the end of 10 years,” he declared, we 
still have not solved the fundamental under- 
lying problems that caused the depression.” 


FORMED NATIONAL PARTY 


Talk of a third national party grew. So 
did criticism of its founder. On April 28, 
1938, Mr. La Follette (his brother was de- 
tained in Washington) announced the 
formation of the National Progressives of 
America. 

The real issue in American politics, he said, 
was “between the earners on one side and 
the collectors on the other.” Among his 
proposals was security for the worker 
“founded on a decent annual income for all.” 

In the words of Norman Thomas, NPA 
was a complete flop. There was just no 
room for a radical party in a country whose 
politics were rooted in liberal traditions more 
ancient than the Republic. The pragmatic 
New Deal had the loyalty of most American 
liberals, who thought Governor La Follette's 
party was only dividing the left. 

The Governor’s own campaign for reelec- 
tion foundered. Seven months after his bid 
for national leadership he was defeated by 
a Milwaukee businessman, Julius P. Heil. 

For the next 3 years he devoted much of 
his time in an effort to keep the United 
States out of World War II. He made a 
series of speeches for the America First Com- 
mittee. After Pearl Harbor, however, he en- 
listed in the Army, in March 1942, at the 
age of 45. 

He served most of the war in the Pacific 
on the staff of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. He 
was awarded the Bronze Star for meritorious 
service in the New Britain campaign, and 
was promoted to lieutenant colonel. 

As early as 1943 Mr. La Follette was accused 
of promoting General MacArthur’s presiden- 
tial ambitions. In 1948, after returning to 
private law practice, be headed a slate of 
delegates pledged to the general in the Wis- 
consin primary. It was won by Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota. 

In a final bid for political power, Mr. La 
Follette in 1952 supported the unsuccessful 
presidential candidacy of Gov. Earl Warren 
of California, The State rang once more 
with dire threats of a “La Follette dynasty.” 
This time they came from Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, another unsuccessful candi- 
date for the Republican nomination. 

In February of the next year, Mr. La Fol- 
lette’s brother committed suicide in his 
Washington home, 

In recent years Mr. La Follette practiced 
law and served on the boards of several com- 
panies, including the Hazeltine Corp. in 
Little Neck, Queens, manufacturers of elec- 
tronic equipment. 


EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT OF 
RALPH HUITT TO BE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF HEW IN CHARGE 
OF CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
has just come to my attention that a 
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distinguished son of Wisconsin who 
served on my staff when I first came to 
the Senate in 1957 and 1958—a man 
who was born and educated in Texas, 
and served briefly on the staff of Presi- 
dent Johnson when he was a Senator, 
a man who has distinguished himself 
at the University of Wisconsin as a pro- 
fessor of political science, who has writ- 
ten a number of articles on political sci- 
ence in the Political Science Quarterly 
and eisewhere—has just been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
charge of congressional affairs. 

I am delighted with this appointment. 
President Johnson and Secretary John 
Gardner could not possibly have done 
better. 

Professor Huitt understands educa- 
tion from a lifetime as a superb educa- 
tor at one of the Nation’s greatest edu- 
cational institutions. He understands 
the congressional process as few Mem- 
bers of Congress do. He was working 
on, as its head, the biggest, most com- 
prehensive, and most generously en- 
dowed study of the Congress that has 
ever been undertaken. The study is 
sponsored by the American Political 
Science Association under a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation. The study is 
now in progress. Thus no recommenda- 
tions are made by Huitt as to how Con- 
gress should operate. 

It was typical of Ralph Huitt that, 
rather than work on a study to tell Con- 
gress what to do, he developed the study 
with the help of the outstanding ex- 
perts in the country as to how Con- 
gress could do a better job, without mak- 
ing any recommendations. The study 
was made available, but no recommen- 
dations are made by Huitt as to how Con- 
gress should operate. It was left up to 
the good judgment, intelligence, and 
understanding of Members of Congress. 

Ralph Huitt brings to Washington an 
unusually charming wife and two de- 
lightful children. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, at 1 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p.m. the Senate took a 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled at 2 o’clock and 18 
minutes p.m. and was called to order by 
the Presiding Officer (Mr. MONTOYA in 
the chair.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RETIREMENT OF FELTON M. JOHN- 
STON, SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution. Before 
the resolution is read I should like to 
make a few remarks. 

It was with great regret that I received 
some days ago from Mr. Felton M. John- 
ston notice of his desire to resign from 
the office of Secretary of the Senate at 
the beginning of next year. Mr. John- 
ston has served the Senate for many 
years with distinction and dedication. 
As Secretary of the Senate for more than 
a decade, he has served the entire Sen- 
ate with impartiality and effectiveness, 
So I regret that personal reasons have 
compelled him to advise me and the 
other Democratic leaders of the Senate 
of his impending withdrawal from the 
Senate service. 

I am pleased, however, to present to 
the Senate a resolution which I hope 
will be considered shortly and which 
would designate an outstanding official of 
the Senate, Mr. Emery L. Frazier, the 
Chief Clerk, as Secretary of the Senate 
for the period beginning January 1, 1966, 
to September 30, 1966, vice Felton M. 
Johnston, resigned effective December 31, 
1965. 

In line with Mr. Frazier’s stated desire 
to retire for personal reasons at the 
latter date, this proposed resolution 
would elect Mr. Francis R. Valeo, who 
serves as secretary for the majority, as 
Secretary of the Senate beginning 
October 1, 1966. 

The arrangements for the Office of 
Secretary of the Senate which are ex- 
pressed in the proposed resolution were 
agreed to unanimously by the conference 
of Democratic Senators on yesterday. 
They have since been discussed with the 
distinguished minority leader, Mr. 
DIRKSEN. 

So while it is a source of regret that 
Mr. Johnston will leave at the end of the 
year, it is a source of satisfaction that he 
will be succeeded by two other outstand- 
ing and dedicated officials of the Senate. 

I now send to the desk a resolution, and 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration, and urge its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The resolution 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. Res. 140 

Resolved, That Emery L. Frazier, of the 
State of Kentucky, be, and he is hereby, 
elected Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States for the period beginning January 1, 
1966 through September 30, 1966 vice Felton 
a ee resigned, effective December 31, 
1965. 

Resolved further, That Francis R. Valeo, of 
the District of Columbia, be, and he is hereby, 
elected Secretary of the Senate beginning 
October 1, 1966. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resolution was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
in connection with the resolution which 
we have just agreed to, I should like to 
make a few comments from this side of 
the aisle. I believe that all of us who 
have known Felton Johnston agree—and 
we seldom call him Felton, it is always 
Skeeter, because of his great friendship 
with all of us—that no one could be more 
cooperative and helpful to the minority 
members of our party, as well as to the 
members of his own party, than Felton 
Johnston. 

We all regret his retirement. But I 
think we can understand his desire, after 
35 or more years of service to the Senate. 
I, for one—and I am sure everyone else 
joins in this—wish him long life and 
happiness with all of the good things 
of life in his retirement. 

As far as Emery Frazier is concerned, 
he deserves, in my judgment, whatever 
consideration the Senate can give him. 
I certainly believe that this is a splendid 
recognition of his long years of service. 
Many of us have known him for years 
and served with him. His cooperation 
and conduct have been above reproach. 
On many occasions, they have been 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

Then, as to that part of the resolu- 
tion which elects Francis Valeo as Sec- 
retary of the Senate, that is a part which 
personally pleases me very much. 

For about 15 or 18 years, Francis Valeo 
has been one of my closest friends in the 
Senate. I first knew him when he came 
on loan to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee a good many years ago from the 
Library of Congress where he occupied 
a very prominent job and where he had 
a substantial future. 

He then became a permanent member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee staff. 
I have had a great deal of association 
with Frank Valeo over the years, both 
here and on missions abroad. He has a 
tremendous knowledge of world condi- 
tions. He is an historian and a re- 
searcher of great ability. But, above all 
else, he is utterly honest, and he is ut- 
terly impartial and fair in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

While I do not question his party loy- 
alty in any way in the statement I am 
about to make, I say that I am sure that 
in the performance of his duties, Frank 
Valeo has no partisan bias whatever. He 
operates always for the best interests of 
the responsibilities which he has as- 
sumed. He is highly intelligent. He is 
kindly and he is able and he is con- 
siderate. 

I congratulate the majority on their 
selection of Frank Valeo for Secretary of 
the Senate to succeed Emery Frazier. I 
join with those whose enthusiasm is 
great in what I believe to be a fine selec- 
tion, a selection of a most able servant 
to fill that most important job. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President I 
have nothing but hearty agreement for 
these appointments. The Senator from 
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Iowa used words that I should like to 
use concerning the people named in the 
resolution. 

My personal association with Felton 
Johnston, Skeeter Johnston, if you 
please, has been most pleasant. From 
my standpoint the only objection I have 
had to it is that it has not lasted long 
enough. I have been in the Senate only 
since 1959. I have come to know Skeeter 
Johnston as a friend. 

I am sorry that, for personal reasons, 
he sees fit to leave us at the end of this 
year. But I respect those reasons be- 
cause it is in a man’s knowing that the 
time has come to do other things than 
those that he has been doing. 

Speaking for my wife and myself, I 
wish Skeeter Johnston many, many years 
of complete happiness to do those things 
which he wants to do. 

I want Skeeter Johnston to know that 
always, as long as I am here, I shall miss 
him every day. 

Mr. President, not long after I arrived 
here, Emery Frazier saluted me by the 
title “Bob.” I treasure that friendship. 
I frankly return it. 

I believe that it is a fine and splendid 
thing that his long and varied service in 
the Senate will be crowned by his being 
designated as Secretary of the Senate, a 
high and honorable position. I know 
that no one could possibly be more ade- 
quately equipped to perform the duties of 
that high office and serve the Senate with 
honor and dignity than Emery Frazier. 

The man who will come to that high 
office after Emery is, as the Senator from 
Iowa has related, admirably equipped for 
that assignment and almost any other 
assignment because he is an exceptional 
scholar and gentleman, a man who 
knows the world, this country, and the 
people in the Senate. 

We shall indeed regret the departure of 
Skeeter Johnston and the only consola- 
tion we shall have is in having these two 
fine men succeed him. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that a distinguished officer 
of the Senate has been elected Secretary 
of the Senate—the Honorable Emery 
Frazier. 

I know that all of us would agree that 
in every position Emery Frazier has held 
in the Senate, he has served faithfully 
and with great ability. It is no surprise, 
that he has now been elected the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 

It is a matter of particular pleasure 
to me because Emery Frazier is a resi- 
dent of Kentucky and although our fam- 
ilies have different political faiths, they 
have been acquainted throughout the 
years. I remember that when I came 
to the Senate in 1947 for a 2-year term, 
Emery Frazier greeted me and spoke of 
his friendship with my father, who had 
been dead for many years. 

Emery Frazier had a distinguished 
career in Kentucky before he came to 
Washington. He was an able lawyer. 
He had served with distinction as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly of Kentucky and 
as mayor of Whitesburg, Ky. His back- 
ground gave promise of a political career 
in Kentucky, or great success in the prac- 
tice of law. But he was persuaded by 
the late Senator and late Vice President 
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Alben Barkley to enter the service of his 
country in Washington. 

Emery Frazier, although he has been 
in Washington many years, returns to 
his native State every year and to the 
community he served so well in the State 
legislature and as mayor. 

The people of those counties greet him 
as if he had never left them, because they 
remember him for his services. They 
remember him as a man of integrity and 
human kindness. He has never lost 
those qualities. His service as an officer 
of the Senate has brought honor to the 
people of the State of Kentucky. We 
applaud his election as Secretary of the 
Senate. 

We are sad that Felton Johnston is 
retiring. I have had the same experi- 
ence that all of us have had with him, 
regardless of party. We have been 
helped by Felton Johnston. We have 
been accorded every courtesy by him. 

He has made our service here more 
enjoyable, and I hope more valuable. 
We honor him for the services he has 
rendered to the Members of the Senate 
and to the Senate itself. 

I know that he and Mrs. Johnston will 
take with them the good wishes of all of 
us who have had the opportunity to serve 
in the Senate. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I would not 
want this opportunity to go by without 
expressing my sentiments about the im- 
pending retirement of the Secretary of 
the Senate. I think I can say I am a 
life-long friend of Skeeter Johnston. I 
came to know him first on the floor of the 
Senate in 1933 when I worked out of the 
Sergeant at Arms’ office with a man we 
honored yesterday, Mark Trice. 

Since 1933 to the present I have known 
both men well and continued to work 
closely with them. They have always 
been very helpful to me. 

I regret that Skeeter Johnston felt 
compelled to make the decision he did. 
This is a personal matter, however, and 
I respect his wishes in this regard. 

Skeeter Johnston has carved for him- 
self an unusually fine record during the 
years he has served the Senate. He 
started as assistant clerk of the Finance 
Committee under the then chairman, 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi. Later, 
while I was working here on the floor of 
the Senate and was detailed out of the 
Sergeant at Arms’ office, Skeeter John- 
ston was full clerk of the committee. 

Over the years this friendship has rip- 
ened and strengthened. Now he has 
been Secretary of the Senate for 10 years. 
Coincidentally, that is the length of my 
service in the Senate in my present 
capacity. 

I am happy to learn from him, inci- 
dentally, that he plans to spend consid- 
erable time in the West to see the won- 
ders of that great area of the country. 

His wife, Wanda, also, has been a life- 
long friend. I know something of the 
illnesses and struggles she has had over 
the past few years, of the devotion 
Skeeter has extended, and their cour- 
age in that respect. 

It is a real loss, in my opinion, to the 
Senate to lose the services of a man the 
caliber of Skeeter Johnston. 

Yet, I wish him well as he goes into 
retirement. I hope it will be an active 
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retirement, because he has much to con- 
tribute to better government, be it here 
or elsewhere. 

I certainly salute another long-time 
friend, Emery Frazier. I know his tour 
of duty as Secretary of the Senate will 
probably not be as long as we would like. 
Nevertheless, it is a crowning achieve- 
ment in a record of public service of 
many years. 

I think one of the things I recall most 
vividly from Democratic conventions of 
past years was Emery’s resonant voice 
calling out the States. 

Such are times when, for a fleeting 
moment, we have our place in the sun. 
Emery has had a great part in such pro- 
ceedings. Here in the Senate, I know he 
will serve us well. He is well trained for 
the important assignment to which he 
has been designated. To him, also, I ex- 
tend my sincere best wishes for the 
future. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in the 8 years I have been in the Senate 
it has been a great pleasure to serve with 
Felton Johnston, Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. I never heard him make a state- 
ment that would mislead anyone. He 
is a man of spotless integrity, a man on 
whose word one can rely. I could think 
of no higher tribute to pay to one who 
serves in this great deliberative body. 
We will miss him. I rather envy those 
Senators who have served here longer 
and have known him longer. 

With respect to Emery Frazier, I can 
say the same about him, although I have 
not served in this body as long as other 
Members. I think the Senate is fortu- 
nate in having most of the people who 
have served it, and certainly all of those 
who now serve it. People like Emery 
Frazier, Felton Johnston, our recently re- 
tired Parliamentarian, Charles Watkins, 
have added much to the Senate, and to 
the dignity and overall efficiency of this 


I shall miss Felton Johnston more than 
just as a Secretary. I think of Benjamin 
Franklin when he was secretary or clerk 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and kept the records. Somebody said to 
him, “Why don’t you run for election?” 
He said, “I came here as a clerk and I 
learned what was going on.” 

He was too modest to say that he 
learned more as secretary of the then 
Colony of Pennsylvania than he would 
have as a member of the legislature. 

Felton Johnston is in that same mold. 
He knows what is going on. His influ- 
ence here is like that of Benjamin 
Franklin—he never would admit that he 
used influence in the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature. We know it was tremendous. 
Whatever Felton Johnston used, it was 
not visible. He did not engage in button- 
holing anyone. He did not ask anyone 
to vote a particular way. He did not say 
that he was using this power, but I have 
the feeling that he has used it—and 
wherever he has done so, it has been for 
the good of all. 

We shall all miss him. Felton John- 
ston has been an honor and a credit to 
the Senate. I wish him success, pleasure, 
and happiness in whatever he does, be- 
cause he is not old enough to be put on 
the shelf. I know that he will not be put 
on the shelf because he is too able a man 
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to be placed on the shelf, regardless of 
his personal family obligations. 

I know that intellectually he will con- 
tinue to make a contribution to this 
great Nation. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the res- 
ignation of Felton Johnston—“Skeeter,” 
as we who have lived and associated with 
him call him—is one which I greet with 
mixed feelings. 

We wish him success. We know that 
he will soon have freedom to do what he 
chooses and to devote himself to his 
wonderful family. But, in addition to 
that, we also know that we who have vis- 
ited with him in the days and evenings 
will miss him very much. We will miss 
his quiet dignity. The complete respect 
and confidence in which he is held in his 
personal relationships are such that each 
and every one of us could well look upon 
them as excellent examples to follow. 

Personally, I shall miss him. I wish 
him well, not in retirement, but in the 
fulfillment of the decisions which he will 
make in the future. 

Emery Frazier, who will succeed him, 
is a man with a warm and charming 
personality, as well as a man who under- 
stands the Senate. 

Frank Valeo, who will succeed him 
later, is one whom I wish equally well, 
now and in the future. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I join 
in the remarks made concerning the 
three eminent employees of the Senate 
whose positions have been affected by the 
resolution just adopted by the Senate. 

When I learned of the retirement of 
Mr. Johnston, I wrote him a letter in 
which I tried to explain to him my ap- 
preciation for the fine way in which he 
had done his job, for his impartiality, and 
for his attempts to make life easier for 
all Senators, regardless of party. 

As for Mr. Emery Frazier, I am happy 
to see this honor come to him. He has 
served the Senate for a long time. We 
have mutual friends, and I hope that he 
will have an opportunity to join some of 
those mutual friends in a little trout 
fishing in Colorado after he retires. 

Certainly, I am sure that no better 
choice could have been made. All Sen- 
ators, on both sides of the aisle, are 
happy that the choice was made. 

Mr. President, as to the permanent 
choice of Secretary of the Senate, I join 
my colleagues in approbation. 

I was not acquainted with Mr. Valeo 
until 5 years ago, but the manner in 
which he assumed his duties in the Sen- 
ate as assistant to the majority leader, 
his consideration of every Senator's 
problems, regardless of his position as to 
service to the Senate, as well as to the 
majority leader, commends him to all of 
us. We are proud and happy that he will 
be enabled to enjoy this advance. 

Let me thank the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE] for yielding to me 
to make these remarks. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in the 
long history of the Senate, great giants 
have strode across this Chamber. There 
have been outstanding Senators. There 
have been outstanding servants of the 
Senate. All of them have served the 
American people. I must say that it is 
with mixed feelings that I rise. It is 
with happiness to note that the majority 
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has seen fit to entrust a valiant public 
servant with the title of Secretary of 
the Senate and, subsequently, to a sec- 
ond distinguished public servant, Mr. 
Frank Valeo. Both are members of the 
Democratic Party. It is with a feeling 
of sadness that I greet the news of 
Felton Johnston’s retirement, after a 
long and illustrious career of years, serv- 
ing not only the men and women of his 
party in the Senate, but also serving the 
Senate as a whole and serving the 
country. 

I have come to call Felton Johnston 
my very good friend. I wish the Recorp 
to show that, like all who know him in 
this legislative Chamber, I, too, wish him 
Godspeed in his retirement, and for Mrs. 
Johnston and the Johnston family many 
years of health and happiness in the 
future. 

As a Republican, I wish to salute 
Emery Frazier. My friend from Nevada 
[Mr. Bære] mentioned Emery’s quad- 
rennial responsibility of calling the roll 
at national conventions of his political 
party. I remember Emery’s resonant 
voice years ago, when, as a Republican, 
I was listening on the radio in California, 
to hear what the Democrats were doing. 
I recognized that voice when I came to 
this Chamber and heard Emery call the 
roll in the Senate. 

All I wish to say is that here are three 
good men. We wish Felton every good 
thing in his retirement. We wish Em- 
ery and Frank every good thing in their 
forthcoming responsibilities. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, it was 
indeed a pleasant surprise to learn that 
Frank Valeo, a devoted and dedicated 
public servant and personal friend of 
so many of us here in the Senate, has 
been elected Secretary of the Senate, 
effective October 1, 1966. 

This appointment must certainly give 
a deep sense of personal satisfaction to 
Mr. Valeo. He has earned the position 
as anyone familiar with his record is 
aware. Iam sure he will serve the Sen- 
ate and the country with distinction in 
his new capacity and I wish him well in 
the years to come. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to express 
my high regard and appreciation to 
Felton M. Johnston, more affectionately 
known as “Skeeter.” “Skeeter” has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from 
the post of Secretary of the Senate. 

Secretary Johnston began his long and 
distinguished tenure of service in the 
Senate in August 1929. He has served 
the Senate in numerous capacities since 
that time, excepting a brief period dur- 
ing the Second World War, in which he 
served in the Armed Forces and with the 
Department of State. Over that period 
of time, all of the Members of the Senate 
have come to know “Skeeter” as a dedi- 
cated public servant, always cordial and 
accommodating in his dealings. I wish 
him the best in his well-deserved retire- 
ment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the following appear at an appro- 
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priate place in the Record. I do so only 
for the information of the Senate as to 
what is going to take place next week. 

As the Senate knows, the pending 
bill is the public works appropriation 
which will be taken up on Monday. 

It will be followed, and not necessarily 
in this order, by the conference report on 
the foreign aid authorization, and then 
possibly by FEPC jurisdiction over co- 
operatives. 

Perhaps on Tuesday the interest 
equalization bill will come up, or on 
Monday; and then the defense appro- 
priation bill will come up on Tuesday. 

The State, Justice, Commerce, Judi- 
ciary conference report will come up 
on Tuesday. 

That is about as much of a record 
as I can make at this time, based upon 
what is on the calendar. 

Let me say that as we go downhill 
toward the end of the session, it may be 
necessary to start—some time next week 
perhaps—coming in early and perhaps 
staying late. Of course, that will de- 
pend on the amount of legislation which 
is available for consideration by the 
Senate. 

I would hope, therefore, that as 
adjournment comes into sight, Senators 
would be careful as to any commitments 
they may make, so that they can be in 
the Chamber to attend to the necessary 
business of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn to meet at noon on Monday 
next. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


US. BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
SURPLUS ACHIEVED 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
achievement of a balance-of-payments 
surplus by the United States in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year marks the end 
of an era. The years of the dollar glut 
have come to an end. American Gov- 
ernment and American business, coop- 
erating under the President’s voluntary 
programs of restraint, are demonstrating 
to the world that a free society can exer- 
cise measured self-discipline. But in 
this complex world, the solution of one 
problem almost inevitably raised new 
dilemmas. Moderating the outflow of 
dollars has brought the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit under control; it also 
threatens to allow the problem of inter- 
national liquidity to get out of control. 

The Washington Post has been and 
continues to be a wise balanced observer 
of the international monetary scene. In 
its lead editorial of this morning, August 
20, the Post comments on the reversal of 
the U.S. payments position as follows: 

This swing of nearly a billion dollars in 
the payments position demonstrates that 
the dollar drain, once viewed as hopelessly 
chronic in European financial circles, can be 


halted by resolute Government policies. But 
it raises the disquieting question of whether 
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the elimination of the deficit is compatible 
with the maintenance of economic stability 
in the non-Communist world. 


During the months since the procla- 
mation of the President’s emergency pro- 
gram last February 10, Government fi- 
nancial and economic policymakers have 
placed great and undiminished emphasis 
on the need to satisfy the Continental 
European critics of the dollar as to our 
determination to achieve balance-of- 
payments “equilibrium.” The clear and 
present danger today is that too great a 
concern for the deflationary sentiments 
of the European central bankers will be 
the determining factor in our balance- 
of-payments policy—outweighing the 
concern we should and must have for the 
needs of such friends of the dollar as 
Great Britain. 

If the administration determines to 
set its sights on absolute elimination of 
the U.S. payments deficit—which means 
an absolute end to dollar additions to 
world reserves—the one hope for in- 
creasing world liquidity to fill the needs 
of world prosperity will be a world mone- 
tary conference. I have long advocated 
such a conference as have many of my 
distinguished colleagues; I have hailed 
Treasury Secretary Fowler’s leadership 
in mobilizing our Government behind 
the idea of world monetary reform; I 
believe that Secretary Fowler's mission 
to Europe in September to sound out 
other governments on this subject is of 
crucial importance. But I must also sub- 
scribe to the concluding view expressed 
in the Washington Post’s editorial this 
morning: 

If the success of Secretary Fowler’s forth- 
coming mission to Europe were assured, if 
one could be reasonably optimistic about 
reaching an agreement on monetary reforms 
that would assure the growth of international 
liquidity, the equilibrium toward which this 
country is striving would pose few dangers. 
But with the success of the Fowler mission in 
doubt and the prospects for convening an 
international monetary conference dim, this 
country’s policy should not be geared toward 
placating the most gold-thirsty holders of 
dollars. Completely satisfying their desire 
involves risks that are too great for this 
country to assume. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post editorial, 
dated August 20, and entitled The Prop- 
er Balance,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROPER BALANCE 

The official balance-of-payments figures 
confirm what has been known for some time. 
This country now has a modest surplus on 
its transactions with the rest of the world, 
having shifted from a deficit of $691 million 
in the first quarter to a surplus of $298 mil- 
lion in the second quarter of this year. This 
swing of nearly a billion dollars in the pay- 
ments position demonstrates that the dollar 
drain, once viewed as hopelessly chronic in 
European financial circles, can be halted by 
resolute Government policies. But it raises 
the disquieting question of whether the 
elimination of the deficit is compatible with 
the maintenance of economic stability in the 
non-Communist world. 

As the world’s largest trading Nation, the 
country whose dollar deficits accounted for 
more than half of the annual growth of in- 
ternational monetary reserves, the United 
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States cannot permanently maintain a pay- 
ments surplus without widespread disrup- 
tion. United States surpluses must else- 
where in the system increase deficits, and as 
countries which had for long been the 
recipients of U.S. capital funds find their 
reserves falling, they are compelled to apply 
monetary restraints which depress economic 
activity and thus reduce the demand for im- 
ports. And since the European surplus coun- 
tries are not disposed to extend credits, the 
contraction of international liquidity, now 
refiected in the figures released by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, must perforce lead 
to a contraction of output and employment 
that will affect many countries. 

Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler is 
doubtless well aware of these dangers, but 
his reply to a press conference question does 
not dispel the fears engendered by the ad- 
ministration’s policy. When asked whether 
it is still the administration's intention to 
eliminate the payments deficit, the Secretary 
replied that: “The goal of the administra- 
tion is to achieve an equilibrium in our bal- 
ance of payments, an equilibrium that will 
be manifest by the confidence of the world 
that the dollar is as good as gold.” 

But an equilibrium in which the holders of 
dollars no longer wish to convert them to 
gold is very difficult to attain. Liquidity as 
measured by the French or Belgian or Dutch 
desire to convert dollars might be “excessive” 
while much of the rest of the world is con- 
fronted with a shortage of liquidity. 

How long would it take to achieve the 
equilibrium envisioned by Secretary Fowler? 
The answer is 2 years according to a thought- 
ful article which appears in “Quarterly 
Review” and “Investment Survey” published 
by Model, Roland & Co. of New York. But 
can the growth of international liquidity be 
halted for 2 years without severe economic 
repercussions? 

If the success of Secretary Fowier's forth- 
coming mission to Europe were assured, if 
one could be reasonably optimistic about 
reaching an agreement on monetary reforms 
that would assure the growth of interna- 
tional liquidity, the equilibrium toward 
which this country is striving would pose 
few dangers. But with the success of the 
Fowler mission in doubt and the prospects 
for convening an international monetary 
conference dim, this country’s policy should 
not be geared toward placating the most 
gold-thirsty holders of dollars. Completely 
satisfying their desire involves risks that are 
too great for this country to assume. 


ENTITLEMENT OF CHILDREN OF 
CERTAIN VETERANS TO BENEFIT 
UNDER THE WAR ORPHANS EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 551, H.R. 227. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
227) to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to entitle the children of 
certain veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces prior to September 16, 
1940, to benefit under the war orphans 
educational assistance program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an 


amendment, on page 2, line 8, efter the 
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word “thereof” to strike out “striking 
‘during the induction period’ in the 
fourth sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof: ‘other than during a period of 
war.“ 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the basic purpose of the bill before the 
Senate is to make war orphan’s educa- 
tional assistance available to the sons 
and daughters of those veterans who died 
or were totally and permanently disabled 
from a service-connected disability 
which directly resulted from the per- 
formance of active duty, or was incurred 
while engaged in extrahazardous service, 
during peacetime periods after the Span- 
ish-American War and prior to Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. 

This benefit is available generally only 
to individuals between the ages of 18 and 
23 and for higher education, and due to 
the lapse of time between the death or 
disability and the present date, would 
be extremely limited. It is estimated 
that this extension would only apply to 
between 25 and 30 persons, but due to 
the hardships that they face it is a 
desirable extension of the basic purposes 
of the war orphan’s educational assist- 
ance program. 

This program has been urged by the 
Disabled American Veterans, an orga- 
nization that has long been active in the 
field of veterans affairs and which has so 
forcefully presented the need of this bill 
to Congress. The total cost of the bill 
will be less than $400,000 yet it will pro- 
vide these people who were previously 
excluded from the War Orphan’s Educa- 
tion Act the opportunity for the educa- 
tion which they deserve. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of this bill be inserted at this 
point in the Record, and I urge the 
enactment of this worthy bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF H.R. 227 

The purpose of this bill is to make war 
orphans’ educational assistance, authorized 
by chapter 35 of title 38, United States Code, 
available to the sons and daughters of those 
veterans who died or were total and per- 
manently disabled from a service-connected 
disability which directly resulted from the 
performance of active duty, or was incurred 
while engaged in extrahazardous service, 
during peacetime periods after the Spanish- 
vc an War and prior to September 16, 

It appears to the committee that this is 
indeed a reasonable extension of the basic 
purpose of the war orphans’ education as- 
sistance program. In view of the fact that 
this benefit is available generally only to 
individuals between the ages of 18 and 23 
and for higher education, its application 
would be extremely limited. 

The amendment adopted by the committee 
is technical in nature and would eliminate 
any possible confusion created by a conflict 
between an amendment proposed by section 
3 of H.R. 205 and the subject bill. 

Section 3 of H.R. 205 would eliminate the 
“performance of active military, naval, or air 
service“ requirement for induction period 
service by striking out the fourth sentence of 
section 1701(a)(1). This would be in con- 
flict with the amendment to section 1701 
(a)(1) which would be accomplished by the 
enactment of H.R. 227, which would retain 
the fourth sentence in an amended form. 

The proposed amendment would eliminate 
all changes in the fourth sentence of section 
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1701(a)(1) and thus avoid all conflict be- 
tween the two bills. 

The total cost of this proposal will not 
exceed $40,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 


amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
insert the following new section: 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 503 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “(a)” 
after 503“, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), in the case of any indi- 
vidual— 

“(1) who, for the first month after the 
month in which the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965 is enacted, is entitled to a 
monthly insurance benefit payable under 
section 202 or 223 of the Social Security 
Act, 

“(2) who, for such month, is entitled to 
a monthly benefit payable under the pro- 
visions of this chapter, or under the first 
sentence of section 9(b) of the Veterans’ 
Pension Act of 1959, and 

“(3) whose insurance benefit referred to 
in clause (1) for any subsequent month is 
increased by reason of the enactment of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965, 
there shall not be counted, in determining 
the annual income of such individual, so 
much of the insurance benefit referred to in 
clause (1) for any subsequent month as is 
equal to the amount by which such in- 
surance benefit is increased by reason of the 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my 
amendment is similar to a provision 
inserted by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in the 1964 social security bill and 
is the same as the amendment accepted 
by Senator Lonc of Louisiana, floor man- 
ager of the 1965 social security bill, and 
approved by the Senate. 

The amendment is designed to insure 
that veterans’ benefits are not cut back 
due to the 7-percent increase in social 
security benefits. In 1964, the Senate 
Finance Committee report on the social 
security bill stated at page 14: 

It has been brought to the committee's 
attention that the present bill may have 
the unintended result of reducing or elim- 
inating non-service-connected pensions of 
certain veterans or their widows because 
of the receipt of increased social security 
benefits. To prevent this, the committee 
amendment amends the appropriate provi- 
sions of the veterans’ law to exempt from 
its annual income test the amount of social 
security increase resulting from this bill. 


The amendment this year was op- 
posed by the Veterans’ Administration. 
However, the VA acknowledged that 
some veterans will receive a cut in pen- 
sions and has estimated the number of 
persons affected to be as high as 18,000. 
The VA argued that veterans will not 
be cut below their 1964 pension level 
due solely to the increase in social se- 
curity benefits. While this may gen- 
erally be true, the veterans were, never- 
theless, promised an increase in pen- 
sions and have actually received an in- 
crease in pensions during the months of 
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1965 to date. It should be borne in mind 
that the 7-percent increase in social se- 
curity benefits only partially replaces 
the decrease in spending power, which 
has occurred since the last general in- 
crease in social security pensions, due 
to inflation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
ample of how the 7-percent increase will 
in fact result in a cut in a veteran’s pen- 
sion be placed in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the example 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Example showing how the 10-percent ex- 
clusion does not prevent loss of benefits as 
a result of 7-percent increase in social secu- 
rity pension (veteran receiving $105 per 
month social security pension prior to 7- 
percent increase) : 


Present annual social security 


Income for VA purposes 1. 134 


This gives the veteran an income of under 
$1,200 for VA purposes so he continues with 
his $100-per-month veteran pension. 


Same annual social security with 


7- percent increase 81. 348 
Less 10 percent 134 
Income for VA purposes 1,214 


Since the income for VA purposes now 
exceeds $1,200, the veteran will be reduced 
to the next lower benefit bracket, or $75 per 
month. 

Thus he will suffer a loss of $300 per year 
in veterans’ benefits as a result of an increase 
of $88 per year in social security pension. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, Senator 
Lone of Louisiana argued two points in 
supporting the conference report on 
H.R. 6675 which deleted the amendment 
previously approved by the Senate. The 
first was that the House conferees took 
the attitude that the defect was in the 
veterans’ laws rather than in the social 
security laws and that the veterans’ com- 
mittee should look into the matter. The 
second was that the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee was unwill- 
ing to consider the amendment because 
it fell within the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Committee. Senator Lone of 
Louisiana urged at page 18503 of the 
Recorp that the amendment be added to 
a veterans’ bill so that the objections 
raised by the prior Conference Commit- 
tee would no longer be valid. 

Due vo the urgency of the situation 
arising from the September 1, 1965, effec- 
tive date for the increased social secu- 
rity benefits, it appears that H.R. 227 
would be an appropriate bill to take care 
of this situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a recent 
article by John Troan, Scripps Howard 
staff writer, be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS RuN INTO A PARADOX 
(By John Troan) 

Sometimes it hurts to get a raise. 

An estimated 12,000 to 18,000 war veterans 
will find this out shortly when their social 
security checks are increased. 


Due to a legal quirk, the boost in social 
security benefits will cost them money—be- 
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cause the pensions they are drawing from the 
Veterans’ Administration will have to be cut 
down or cut off. 

The paradoxical situation stems from the 
fact a VA pension is geared to an ex-service- 
man’s other income, 

OVER THE TOP 

By getting more money from social secu- 
rity, some vets will go over the VA income 
ceiling—and thus lose their pensions. 

Others will move up to a higher income 
bracket—and thus find their pensions re- 
duced. 

The VA figures as many as 18,000 of the 
1,220,000 vets drawing such pensions will be 
adversely affected by the social security raise. 
That is, they'll wind up netting less in Fed- 
eral benefits. 

The Senate sought to head this off by 
adopting a proposal by Senator Jack MILLER, 
Republican, of Iowa, to direct the VA to dis- 
regard the forthcoming 7-percent boost in 
social security benefits when calculating a 
vet’s outside income for pension purposes. 

OUT 


But this was knocked out by the House 
and Senate conferees who yesterday finished 
ironing out differences in the social security 
medicare bill which is due to get final con- 
gressional approval next week. 

Caught in the squeeze are veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict who are collecting pensions for non- 
service-connected disabilities. 

To qualify for such a benefit, a vet's in- 
come must be below a certain level. 

This ranges from $600 to $3000 a year, de- 
pending on when the vet started drawing the 
pension and whether he has any dependents. 

In figuring a vet’s income, the VA may 
exclude only 10 percent of his social security 
benefit. The Senate wanted the VA to ex- 
clude the pending increase, too, But the 
House refused to go along. 

The maximum increase in social security 
benefits will be $8.90 a month. But reduc- 
tions in VA pensions may run as high as $35 
a month—and total loss of a VA pension 
could mean as much as $106-a-month dif- 
ference to some ex-servicemen. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed my amendment with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. It is 
similar to an amendment which was of- 
fered to the social security bill. It was 
accepted by the distinguished majority 
whip, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. I understand that the Senator 
from Texas is willing to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the committee I accept the 
amendment and will take it to confer- 
ence. It involves a question of commit- 
tee jurisdiction, which will have to be 
settled in conference between the House 
and the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


THE JUDICIAL CONDUCT OF JUDGE 
JOHN BURNETT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, a few 
days ago on the floor of the Senate I felt 
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it my duty to call attention to a judge 


in the District of Columbia. I had 
waited a long time before doing so, be- 
cause I do not especially like in fact, the 
very contrary is the case—to take advan- 
tage of my position as a Senator to dis- 
cuss what I consider to be the misbe- 
havior of a high public official. 

In this case, however, I felt obliged to 
to so. Today, I expect to speak briefly 
about Judge John Burnett. 

Judge Burnett presides over the domes- 
tic relations court in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I accused him of browbeating 
witnesses, of making life miserable for 
many who are obliged to come into his 
courtroom, and of having had, and of 
still having, an obsessive interest in the 
sexual lives of those who are before him 
in his court. 

Mr. President, in the few days which 
have gone by since I made my statement 
in the Senate, I have received many tele- 
phone calls and many letters from people 
in the District and from people in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia—those who had 
lived in the District—telling of their per- 
sonal experiences—all extremely uncom- 
fortable—when they were in this man’s 
courtroom. 

They expressed gratification that the 
attention of Congress had been called to 
this situation, and they expressed the 
hope that something would come out of 
the discussion. 

I have said nothing outside the Senate 
concerning this subject. I have no desire 
whatever, I assure the judge, to castigate 
him on a personal basis. But I feel that 
it is my clear duty to do so on the basis 
of his occupying the office that he does. 

I thought he was a bit intemperate 
when he went to the newspapers and the 
radio following my speech and castigated 
me pretty severely personally. I do not 
intend to do the same concerning him. I 
am not interested in him as a human 
being except insofar as what he is reflects 
in his courtroom attitudes. 

Judge Burnett said that he would not 
even know me on the street, or elsewhere, 
I presume, unless I were dressed like an 
Alaska “hay shaker.” I do not know 
what a hay shaker is, so I would not know 
how to dress like an Alaska “hay shaker” 
so the judge might readily recognize me 
if we were to pass in the street. 

He said that which I had done meant 
no more to him than a fly on his coat- 
tail. Mr. President, it is going to. It is 
going to mean considerably more, be- 
cause the letters and telephone calls I 
have received and the long previous re- 
search I have performed and caused to 
be performed in respect to this man's 
„performance“ I use that word advised- 
ly—in the courtroom must be called to 
the attention of those in a position to 
act. 

I shall say further that it has been 
called to the attention of those in a posi- 
tion to act. It is true that this man’s 
term of office as a judge of the general 
sessions of the District of Columbia 
Court has only a few more months to 
run. Perhaps it should be said that 
nothing ought to be done, that he should 
be allowed to continue, that his term 
will expire soon, anyway, and that 
surely, in the light of the record, he 
would not be reappointed. - 
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But T say that is not enough. If the 
man’s behavior is as I understand it to 
be, he should not be allowed to serve 
where he now is until the conclusion of 
his term, however short a time that 
might be, because if injustice is what 
people going into his courtroom are re- 
ceiving instead of justice, the situation 
cannot end too soon. It ought to end 
immediately. 

In newspaper references to me, Judge 
Burnett has said that I was acting at 
the instigation of some unnamed judge. 
That is not the case. The statement 
made by Judge Burnett is a fabrication 
and without merit. No judge has asked 
me to do this, and I do not believe that 
I would be particularly interested if any 
judge did, if I did not have evidence of 
the kind which has come to me during 
recent months concerning the conduct 
of Judge Burnett. 

The judge implied that my interest 
was aroused because of a case which 
came before him involving a former 
resident of Alaska. That is partly true, 
but mostly not true. It could be better 
said that that was the first time that I 
ever had contact with, or ever heard 
about this judge. 

One day I was called to his court, not 
as a witness of substance, but as a char- 
acter witness in a case before his court. 
I was shocked, surprised, and hurt be- 
cause the judge was incredibly rude to 
me, without any reason for being so. 
He was even ruder to the wife of my 
colleague from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
when she testified in the same case— 
needlessly and unnecessarily so. 

That caused me to wonder what kind 
of man this was. What type of judge 
was this man who would go out of his 
way to assail people who appeared as 
witnesses? 

Then it was that my research began. 

Mr. President, my research has been 
extensive; it has been exhaustive; it has 
been thorough. I have read transcripts 
and/or excerpts from transcripts in re- 
spect to a number of cases which have 
come before Judge Burnett. I was 
horrified that this man, who should have 
been kind, considerate, and helpful in 
the court of domestic relations, brow- 
beat women—women  especially—who 
were there before him. 

He went further than that, as I said 
in my statement the other day. He had 
a strange, overwhelming obsession re- 
garding the sexual lives and the sexual 
behavior of those women. He probed 
and questioned in a manner that was 
extremely disturbing to me. As I began 
to make inquiry, I learned that this man 
has, throughout the bar of the District 
of Columbia, a very considerable reputa- 
tion and, I regret to say—and I really 
do, because he is a high judge—that the 
reputation is the very opposite of favor- 
able. 

The question might be asked, “Why 
have not the lawyers done something 
about it?” If they have known that this 
man was not fit for the judicial robe, 
why have they not protested? Why have 
they not made outcry? Why have they 
not sought to have him removed from 
office? 
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The question is easy to ask, and I be- 
lieve the answer is not hard to find. It 
may not be completely satisfying to all of 
us, but granted the practical world in 
which we live, I suppose it is under- 
standable. The answer is that the law- 
yers had to appear before this man in case 
after case and trial after trial. They 
knew that he was extremely vindictive. 
They knew that if they lodged protests 
with any official body, in all likelihood 
they would be in for trouble when they 
next appeared in his court. 

This went on and on. It has gone on 
and on through the years. 

I knew about it for a very considerable 
while before I spoke on this subject. 
Why did I hesitate? Why did I wait so 
long? 

Mr. President, for a while I thought I 
would wait for the term of Judge Bur- 
nett to expire, in the hope that he would 
not be reappointed. I felt great confi- 
dence that if I were alive his nomination 
would not be confirmed again, even if he 
were reappointed, „because I would cer- 
tainly, quickly, and categorically, and 
always, have a personal objection to him. 

But as more and more evidence came 
in my direction it appeared all the clear- 
er that it was my plain duty, without 
further delay, to make the facts that 
were available to me available to the 
Senate and to whoever might read the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This I have 
done, and this I shall persist in doing in 
the sure belief that when this man’s rec- 
ord is examined and scrutinized, he will 
not be in office long. He is not entitled to 
be in office. Those who go into that 
court are entitled to be protected against 
him. The evidence will not come and 
should not come from me. 

It might be said that I have a bias. I 
suppose that that would be a correct 
statement. I might not be the most im- 
partial of judges of Judge Burnett. I 
might lack the fine degree of impar- 
tiality, of sweetness, of light, and of jus- 
tice that a judge ought to have, and 
which assuredly Judge Burnett does not 
possess in any degree that I have been 
able to discover. 

There are those in official positions 
who are competent to examine into the 
matter. I should like Judge Burnett to 
know that the fly on his coattail may be 
of no considerable source of irritation to 
him—that is the way he described me— 
but I suggest that those who are now 
examining into his record give this entire 
subject the light of objectivity and a 
judicial approach. All they will have to 
do is to read the transcripts of the cases 
which have come before Judge Burnett. 

No man in my experience has indicted 
himself more thoroughly, more con- 
sistently, and with greater frequency. It 
is appropriate to state here—I have his 
permission to do so—that yesterday I 
talked with Mr. Paul McArdle, president 
of the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia about Judge Burnett and my 
belief that Judge Burnett is not fit to sit 
on the bench of the court over which he 
now presides or any other court whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. McArdle informed me that in his 
capacity as president of the Bar Associ- 
ation of the District of Columbia he has 
appointed two committees to look into 
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this matter. One committee is the com- 
mittee on domestic relations. The 
other is the committee on relations with 
the District of Columbia court of gen- 
eral sessions. 

Mr. McArdle has instructed those com- 
mittees to look into the allegations 
promptly and to report to him their 
findings. 

I am given to understand that some 
Members of the Senate and at least one 
committee of the Senate are actively ex- 
amining Judge Burnett’s record since 
his appointment as a judge of the court 
of general sessions. 

If what I have said here is without 
merit, then naturally, because I per- 
sonally have nothing against the man, 
he should remain in office and should be 
reappointed, if he desires reappointment. 

But the sad fact is that no objective 
man or woman could make the examina- 
tions which I have made and have 
caused to be made and come to a con- 
clusion other than that this judge is in 
serious and immediate need of help him- 
self. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, August 23, 1965, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 20, 1965: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

J. Cordell Moore, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, vice John 
M. Kelly, resigned. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

Dr. James Watt, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be the representative of the United 
States of America on the Executive Board of 
the World Health Organization. 

U.S. MARSHAL 

George M. Stuart, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Alabama 
for the term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

Keith Hardie, of Wisconsin, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Wisconsin 
for the term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

George A. Bukovatz, of Montana, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Montana for the 
term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

U.S. ATTORNEY 

Robert Nelson Chaffin, of Wyoming. to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Wyoming for 
the term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 


THE JUDICIARY 


William O. Mehrtens, of Florida, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Florida vice Emett C. Choate, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, August 20, 1965: 
U.S. Am Force 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the U.S. Air Force, under 
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the provisions of chapter 839, title 10, of the 
United States Code: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. William E. Creer 1742A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Loren G. McCollom 1632A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas B. Whitehouse 1677A, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James W. Humphreys 19928A, 
Regular Air Force, Medical. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph L. Dickman 1656A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Ford 2065A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William W. Wisman 4990A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph J. Cody, Jr., 5126A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard S. Abbey 1992A, Regu- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William D. Greenfield 1899A, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Howard A. Davis 3860A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Timothy F. O’Keefe 4608A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. George S. Boylan, Jr., 4836A, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence S. Lightner 5219A, 

Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard H. Ellis 36867A (major, 

Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Roger E. Phelan 1659A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Daniel E. Riley 3768A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Sterling P. Bettinger 3842A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Stephen W. Henry 3907A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Arthur E. Exon 3940A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. James H. Thompson 4023 A, Regular 
Air Force. 


Col. Russell A. Berg 4376A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. James D. Kemp 4517A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Archie M. Burke 4642A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John E. Frizen 4706A, Regular Air 
Force. 


Col. Leo A. Kiley 4953A, Regular Air Force. 
Col. John W. Kline 5084A, Regular Air 


Force. 
Col. David I. Liebman 5164A, Regular Air 
Force. 


Col. Carroll H. Bolender, 5243A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Lee M. Lightner, 18923A, Regular Air 
Force, Dental. 

Col. Thomas L. Hayes, Jr., 4672A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Herman Rumsey 4723A, Regular Air 
Force, 

Col. George V. Williams 7733A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Edward M. Nichols, Jr., 7805 A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Leo P. Geary 8037 A, Regular Air Force. 

Col. John A. Des Portes 8199A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Henry B. Kucheman, Jr., 8353A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Francis W. Nye 8418A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Gerald W. Johnson 8671A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John R. Murphy 8944A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. James F. Kirkendall 9092A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Frank K. Everest, Jr., 9100A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Frederick E. Morris, Jr., 9166A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Rockly Triantafellu 9504A, Regular Air 
Force. 
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Col. Louis T. Seith, 9756A, Regular Air 
Force. 
Col. David C. Jones, 9887A, Regular Air 
Force. 
Col. Sherman F. Martin, 9963A, Regular Air 
Force. 
Col. William V. McBride, 10077A, Regular 
Air Force. 
Col. John S. Chandler, Jr., 10102A, Regular 
Air Force. 
Col. Henry L. Hogan III, 10151A, Regular 
Air Force. 
Col. August F. Tate, 4256A, Regular Air 
Force. 
Col. Frank J. Collins, 9330A, Regular Air 
Porce. 
Col. Charles W. Carson, Jr., 10113A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 
Col. Burl W. McLaughlin, 10624A, Regular 
Air Force. 
Col. Russell K. Pierce, Jr., 18118A, Regular 
Air Force. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the regular corps of the Public Health 
Service, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law and regulations: 
I. For appointment: 
To be senior assistant veterinary officer 
Stephen Potkay 
Il. For permanent promotion: 
To be senior assistant surgeon 
Francisco Frias 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
Paul D. Eckrich Kenneth J. Kronoveter 
Alan C. Foose Russell S. Lo Galbo 
Barry L. Johnson 
To be senior assistant pharmacists 
Elmer W. Akin Michael J. Kopcho 
Robert Brotman Jeremiah R. Toomey 
Jean P. Davignon 
To be senior assistant scientist 
John J, Bartko 
To be senior assistant therapist 
Dale E. Swett 
To be health services officer 
Clifton R. Gravelle 
To be senior assistant health service officers 
Gregory J. Barone Kenneth D. Howard 
Wayne G. Brown Thomas J. Keast 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
John F. Walsh 
To be nurse director 


Mary E. O’Connor 
I. For permanent promotion: 

To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Dougias L. Johnson Richard H. Mosbaugh 
Donald R. Kaiser. 

In THE Am FORCE 


The nominations beginning John D. Best 
to be captain, and ending Michael R. Watts 
to be second lieutenant, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on August 11. 
1965. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Moba, August 23, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used this verse of Scripture: Psalm 
119: 105: Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path. 


Almighty God, who art always speak- 
ing unto us through Thy Holy Word, 
may these words, with their message of 
comfort and cheer, be a revealing light 
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and a sustaining power during the hours 
of this new week. 

Grant that the thoughts of our minds 
and the meditation of our hearts may 
be tempered and disciplined by the en- 
trance of Thy word, giving us the spirit 
of charity and kindness, of tolerance and 
patience, as we seek to solve difficult 
problems of human relationships. 

May Thy words illumine and trans- 
form our loftiest aims and aspirations, 
with insight and wisdom, and bring them 
in tune with a great faith, which will 
enable us to meet the unknown future, 
however dark, without fear and confu- 
sion. 

We thank Thee for Thy servant with 
whom we walked and worked for a little 
while upon this earth. Thou hast re- 
ceived him into Thy nearer presence. 
Give unto his family and loved ones the 
consolation of Thy grace. In Christ's 
name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, August 19, 1965, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 485. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Auburn-Folsom South unit, 
American River division, Central Valley 
project, California, under Federal reclama- 
tions laws; and 

H.R. 10132. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable Josxyn W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachu- 
setts, former Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to accept the award of the Mili- 
tary Order of Christ with the rank of grand 
officer. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 227. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to entitle the children of 
certain veterans who served in the Armed 
Forces prior to September 16, 1940, to benefit 
under the war orphans educational assistance 
program. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8283. An act to expand the war on 
poverty and enhance the effectiveness of pro- 
grams under the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Morse, Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. NELSON, Mr. JaviTs, and 
Mr. Prouty to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 10323. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced thai the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Srennis, Mr. Russert of Georgia, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
and Mr. Hruska to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1320. An act to amend certain criminal 
laws applicable to the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2127. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to provide special in- 
demnity insurance for members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 69. An act for the relief of Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 

S. 97. An act for the relief of Lt. Raymond 
E. Berube, Jr.; 

S. 134. An act for the relief of Lloyd K. 
Hirota; 

S. 572. An act for the relief of Robert L. 
Wolverton; 

S. 1138. An act for the relief of Lt. Robert 
C. Gibson; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Wright G. 
James; and 

S. 1267. An act for the relief of Jack C. 
Winn, Jr. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 618) entitled “An 
act for the relief of Nora Isabella 
Samuelli,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Javits to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1965. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
a sealed envelope addressed to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, received in the 
Clerk's office at 7:01 p.m., August 21, 1965, 
and said to contain H.R. 8439, an act to au- 
thorize certain construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, and a 


Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
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MILITARY AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 
1965—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 272) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I regret that I must return H.R. 8439 
without my approval. 

I have been advised by the Attorney 
General that certain provisions of the 
bill are repugnant to the Constitution. 
Its enactment would represent a funda- 
mental encroachment on one of the great 
principles of the American constitu- 
tional system—the separation of powers 
between the legislative and executive 
branches. 

The bill authorizes a military con- 
struction program. The objectionable 
provisions appear in section 611 which 
applies to all military installations in the 
United States and Puerto Rico. The only 
exceptions are the movement of men and 
equipment solely for tactical purposes 
and minor posts manned by less than 
250 people. 

Section 611 provides that no military 
camp, post, station, base, yard or other 
installation or facility shall be closed, 
abandoned, or substantially reduced in 
mission until 120 days after reports of 
the proposed action are made to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
A further restriction is that such reports 
can be submitted only between Janu- 
ary 1 and April 30 of each year. If Con- 
gress adjourns sine die before 120 days 
pass, the report must be resubmitted to 
the next regular session of the Congress. 

These limitations could seriously inter- 
fere with and adversely affect the admin- 
istration of our military program and 
our continuing efforts to improve our 
defense posture. 

We cannot commit ourselves, for the 
prolonged period required by this bill, 
to delay action necessary to meet the 
realities of the troubled world in which 
we live. 

By the Constitution, the executive 
power is vested in the President. The 
President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces. The President 
cannot sign into law a bill which sub- 
stantially inhibits him from performing 
his duty. He cannot sign into law a 
measure which deprives him of power 
for 8 months of the year even to propose 
a reduction of mission or the closing of 
any military installation, and which pro- 
hibits him from closing, abandoning, or 
substantially reducing in mission any 
military facility in the country for what 
could be a year or more and must be 
120 days. The times do not permit it. 
The Constitution prohibits it. 

The limitations upon the Commander 
in Chief and the executive branch of the 
Government here sought to be imposed 
are a clear violation of separation of 
powers. The Attorney General has so 
advised me. The Congress enacts the 
laws. Their execution must be left to 
the President. The President must be 


free, if the need arises, to reduce the mis- 
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sion at any military installation in the 
country if and when such becomes 
necessary. 

The legislative and executive branches 
share responsibility for the security of 
the Nation, and each has a vital role to 
play. But under the separation of pow- 
ers decreed by the Constitution, the re- 
sponsibility of each is distinct and each 
must avoid interfering in the proper 
sphere of the other. Under the Con- 
stitution, Congress has the power to en- 
act laws to “raise and support” Armed 
Forces, and only Congress can provide 
the necessary appropriations for main- 
taining our fighting forces. In turn, the 
President is responsible for the direction 
and operation of those forces, for the 
faithful execution of the laws enacted 
by Congress, and for the most effective 
use of appropriated funds. 

In our history, the Congress has oc- 
casionally passed bills which have re- 
quired, in various circumstances, that ex- 
ecutive action must be deferred until the 
proposed action has been reported to 
specified congressional committees, and 
the Congress has provided a waiting pe- 
riod during which the Congress may, if 
it sees fit, enact appropriate legislation. 
Some of these bills received Presidential 
approval. Others have been vetoed. 

For example, Attorneys General in un- 
broken succession since at least the time 
of President Wilson have advised their 
Chief Executives that so-called come- 
into-agreement clauses, requiring ap- 
proval of executive action by legislative 
committees, are unconstitutional. Al- 
though section 611 is not literally a 
come-into-agreement clause, its limita- 
tions upon effective executive action, in 
the critical area of national defense, go 
substantially further than any bill here- 
tofore enacted and approved by any 
President. 

In addition to the constitutional prin- 
ciple involved, effective national defense 
in this nuclear age requires flexibility in 
the management of our defense installa- 
tions, including the assignment of their 
respective missions. 

Further, the American people are en- 
titled to a dollar’s worth of defense for 
every dollar spent. The base closure 
program is a vital element in effecting 
important economies within the Military 
Establishment. Actions have been taken 
under it to reduce or close more than 
600 bases with an estimated ultimate sav- 
ing of more than $1 billion annually. At 
the same time that these savings have 
been realized, we have been strengthen- 
ing and modernizing our military pro- 
gram. Also we have done much to 
soften the effect on the communities and 
individuals involved. I deem it to be of 
primary importance that our base 
closure program not be impaired. 

Also a President, under his oath of of- 
fice, must be concerned about the cumu- 
lative erosion of the executive power by 
legislation such as section 611 of this bill. 
The power of the Congress in which I 
served for nearly 2 dozen years, is not 
served by assuming executive functions. 
The need for wise legislative action, and 
the dependency of our welfare upon it, 
was never greater. The legislative bur- 
dens of the Congress were never greater. 
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Not only does separation of powers fail 
when Congress impairs the executive 
function, but the sheer inability of the 
Congress to deal meaningfully with the 
multitudinous details of execution of its 
laws weakens government. 

By my action here, I do not mean to 
imply that a reasonable reporting pro- 
vision, consistent with the legislative 
powers of the Congress, would warrant a 
veto. 

We should recall James Madison's 
words spoken on the floor of the House 
of Representatives in the first session of 
the first Congress in 1789: If there is a 
principle in our Constitution, indeed in 
any free constitution, more sacred than 
another, it is just that which separates 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers.” 

For these reasons, I am compelled to 
return this bill without my approval. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, August 21, 1965. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the bill and mes- 
sage be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


POSTPONEMENT OF BUSINESS IN 
ORDER TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the rules today may be post- 
poned until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, without establishing 
a precedent, that all Members desiring to 
do so today may extend their remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and include 
pertinent extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. THOMPSON 
of New Jersey, for 2 weeks (August 23 to 
September 6, inclusive), on account of 
Personal illness. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1320. An act to amend certain criminal 
laws applicable to the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


S. 2127. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to provide special in- 
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demnity insurance for members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 89. An act to authorize establishment 
of the Delaware Water Gap National Recrea- 
tional Area, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 881. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Alibates Quarries and Texas Pan- 
handle Pueblo Culture National Monument; 

H.R. 5519. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize language training to 
be given to a dependent of a member of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps under 
certain circumstances; 

H.R. 7765. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10132. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable Josera W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachu- 
setts, former Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to accept the award of the Military 
Order of Christ with the rank of grand officer. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S.69. An act for the relief of Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 

S. 97. An act for the relief of Lt. Raymond 
E. Berube, Jr.; 

S. 134. An act for the relief of Lloyd K. 
Hirota; 

S. 572. An act for the relief of Robert L. 
Wolverton; 

S. 1138. An act for the relief of Lt. Robert 
C. Gibson; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Wright G. 
James; and 

S. 1267. An act for the relief of Jack C. 
Winn, Jr. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CLARENCE 
J. BROWN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from Ohio IMs. BOL- 
TON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I come 
here to the well of this House with a 
heavy heart for it is my duty to inform 
the House of the death of our beloved 
colleague, the Honorable CLARENCE J. 
BROWN, of Blanchester, Ohio. 

Ohio has lost a valiant Representative, 
the Nation a great statesman. We shall 
miss his clear thinking in our councils 
and his leadership in our efforts to meas- 
ure up to the standards set for us in our 
beginnings. 

In these days when there is so much 
confusion there is need for men of his 
stature, of his patriotism, of his loyalty 
and his honor. 

CLARENCE Brown began his political 
career in 1919 when elected Lieutenant 
Governor of Ohio, when he was just 23 
years of age. At the time of his elec- 
tion to that high post, it was incredible 
that he should have gone so far so soon. 
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He subsequently served as secretary of 
state of Ohio. His record was so out- 
standing in both of these positions that 
the name Brown became a symbol of 
good government in Ohio. 

He came to the House of Representa- 
tives in the 76th Congress, on January 
3, 1939, and he has served continuously 
ever since. 

His love and devotion to the House of 
Representatives were exceeded only by 
his love for his country and his concern 
for its welfare. Members on both sides 
of the aisle know that when CLARENCE 
gave his word on anything that word was 
his bond. We who loved him and worked 
closely with him have watched with sad- 
ness his gallantry as he met the tragedies 
life brought him in just the last few 
years; the death of his adored 7-year- 
old granddaughter, the passing of his be- 
loved, but aged, mother, and hardest of 
all the loss of his deeply loved companion, 
his wife. Small wonder that without her, 
life lost its savor. 

We of the Ohio delegation minority will 
find our readjustment to life without 
CLARENCE difficult. To the family he 
loved so deeply I join my colleagues in 
deepest sympathy and gratitude to the 
Most High for the years he has been 
among us. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
when I learned this morning of CLARENCE 
Brown’s passing it was a blow that was 
not unexpected, but it was a blow to hun- 
dreds and hundreds—yes—thousands of 
people in his district, his State, and his 
Nation. Ihave lost a very dear and valu- 
able friend. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent months CLAR- 
ENCE Brown has been of inestimable help 
and assistance to me even though he was 
suffering great personal sadness during 
this period of time as a result of the loss 
of his beloved wife and the loss of his dear 
mother. Despite these deep losses CLAR- 
ENCE Brown continued to perform his 
duties with honor, conviction, and dedi- 
cation. He never wavered from what he 
believed was right. 

Mr. Speaker, he could nct have been 
more helpful in giving me sound advice 
and wise counsel. I benefited immeas- 
urably from his experience and knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe CLARENCE BROWN 
probably felt more strongly than anyone 
I have known the vital role of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. He 
was a devoted believer in the importance 
of the House of Representatives. He was 
proud, and rightly so because of his 
superb record, that he was a Member of 
the Congress and particularly the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in the House 
of Representatives more than 16 years. 
Ican recall vividly the many, many times 
that CLARENCE Brown through the per- 
suasiveness of his argument and the 
cogency of his comment stood up for 
what he thought was right and pre- 
vailed. CLARENCE was a giant among 
men. He leaves an indelible mark in the 
Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, people who speak 
strongly of the House of Representatives 
should look at Members such as CLARENCE 
Brown who have served so well. By his 
record, by his actions, by his words he 
epitomized all that is best in the long 
record of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said at the outset, his 
district, his State, the Nation, and those 
of us who have served with him have lost 
a great friend and a truly great Ameri- 
can. CLARENCE BROWN exemplified 
strength, goodness, wisdom, experience, 
and honor. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Ford and I extend 
to his family our deepest sympathies. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it will be im- 
possible for me to say all of the things 
that I would like to say today in memory 
of my dear friend, not only because of 
my own emotions, but for other reasons 
well known, I believe, to my colleagues 
that I should not speak too long. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have lost a close 
and dear friend. CLARENCE Brown and 
I have been associated together for 
many, Many years. I remember in 1926 
when he was elected secretary of state 
of the State of Ohio, CLARENCE asked me 
if I would serve as assistant secretary of 
state under him. I had thought that 
would be a great and happy experience. 
But the powers that be in Ohio at that 
time felt there should not be two such 
young men in the office of secretary of 
state. So an older man was appointed. 
I was then appointed as an assistant 
attorney general of the State of Ohio, 
and from that time until now we have 
been very close. 

Mr. Speaker, it was CLARENCE BROWN 
who in the 80th Congress called me at 
my home in Ohio and asked me to go 
to the Congress as counsel to one of the 
committees, the Subcommittee on Ex- 
penditures. So he brought me here in 
the 80th Congress, and through his urg- 
ing I became a candidate for the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the relationship 
we have enjoyed with each other over 
the years. 

It has been a wise counsel and a great 
friendship. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, in 
our memory of this great man we should 
go beyond the Halls behind the Chamber 
to his own personal life and to his home 
life and the raising of a very fine family, 
his devotion to that family, and to Ethel, 
his wife whom he lost just a short time 
ago. He was lost when she passed away, 
and he has never recovered from that 
great grief. The relationship with his 
children has been a very beautiful thing. 
Those who have been his friends, I am 
sure, will agree with me they had no 
greater friend. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much more I 
should like to say, but I do not think 
I should. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the majority leader, Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of CLARENCE Brown brings to an end one 
of the most illustrious careers in the his- 
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tory of this House. Everyone who had 
the opportunity to know this great son 
of Ohio knows that he was a man of ex- 
traordinary proportions. He has been 
a Member of this House for more than a 
quarter of a century. He was truly one 
of its strong men—one of its wise men— 
one of its very intelligent men. There is 
a void in this House because of the ab- 
sence of this mighty, this illustrious, this 
noble figure. 

All of us have our partisan inclina- 
tions and our party loyalties, but every 
Member who loves this House knows that 
it needs men of great talent and great 
ability in both political parties. The 
greatness of this House through the years 
has been determined far more by the 
character and ability of its Members 
than by any partisan considerations. 
The House of Representatives has felt 
the stamp of the work and the character 
of CLARENCE Brown for a generation. All 
of us who have served with him over the 
years loved him. All of us respected and 
admired him. All of us knew him as one 
of the giant oaks in our midst. We can 
ill afford to lose such a man. 

I shall cherish as long as I live the 
many kindnesses that CLARENCE BROWN 
has done me personally during my serv- 
ice in the House. More than once he has 
reached his hand across the center aisle 
to assist me and other colleagues on this 
side of this Chamber. 

Our country has lost a public servant 
of the highest order. I have lost a true 
and valued friend. I loved CLARENCE 
Brown. I extend my deepest sympathy 
to his loved ones. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our minority whip, Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, for 28 
years our beloved friend and colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has served with 
distinction in this body. During this time 
I have been his colleague here, no man 
has served who has contributed more 
than he to our deliberations and to our 
Republican Party and to our country. 
Nor has any man served here who, over 
these 28 years, meant more to me as a 
loyal friend. His friendship I cherished, 
and I shall cherish always the memory 
of a truly noble man, a truly fine friend, 
and a truly able legislator. 

Now he is no longer with us. My heart 
is filled with sadness. There is so much 
in the noble character and accomplish- 
ments of our late colleague I should like 
to impart, but I am almost presently 
without the words—such a void has been 
created with his passing. 

Truly it was a privilege for me to be 
numbered as one of his good friends. 
I was proud to call him my friend. He 
indeed was a great American, an out- 
standing legislator, a devoted Republi- 
can—a real man. 

Mr. Speaker, I have suffered a loss be- 
yond measure. I extend my deepest 
sympathy to his fine family. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the dean of the Ohio delegation, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, we meet 
here in sorrow today to pay our respects 
to CLARENCE Brown. If ever there was 
@ man who was qualified since our Con- 
stitution was written to go down to the 
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well in the Hall of Congress to explain a 
bill or a law, it was CLARENCE Brown. 
Through his experience and participa- 
tion in the affairs of government, both 
local, State, and Federal, he developed 
that great ability and know-how in the 
affairs of government and particularly 
in this great legislative body. No man 
was ever better qualified in the history 
of this country. 

Since the Maker has called him home, 
may His mercy be upon his body and 
soul and may He grant to CLARENCE 
Brown eternal peace because he was so 
kind to so many, many people during the 
time that he spent on this earth in the 
service of his country. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of CLARENCE BROWN, the sage and 
seasoned political veteran and my life- 
long friend, fills me with a personal and 
profound sadness that I can hardly find 
words to express, 

Not that Ciarence and I never had dif- 
ferences; he was much too outspoken, he 
was much too much the man of principle, 
to avoid the expressing of his views 
unhesitantly on any issue large or small. 

But where or when our views on what 
the national good required varied in any 
way—and, Mr. Speaker, how rare this 
was—our friendship and our mutual 
respect were never at issue and, indeed, 
over the years they grew ever stronger. 

I served with this wonderful man ever 
since he came here to the Halls of Con- 
gress. His was a career illustrious and 
grandly productive. It led to positions 
of vast influence and power in his party's 
affairs, both nationally and here in 
Congress. 

How strange it will seem not to hear 
the wise counsel of this man in gather- 
ings of Republican leaders. How un- 
fortunate it will be that this powerful 
voice of good, hard, commonsense and 
constantly a voice of principle will no 
longer be heard. 

But, my friends, believe me now as I 
speak from my heart—I shall continue to 
hear CLARENCE Brown though he has 
gone to a better life. I shall continue to 
hear his voice of reason, his call to 
courage, his devotion to soundness in 
public affairs, his intense dislike of 
demagoguery in any form, his rejection 
of hypocrisy and his continual and un- 
failing friendship, both for those with 
whom he agreed and those with whom 
he did not. 

I have lost a great, a good and admired 
friend. Our country has lost a states- 
man. For us all, it is a sad, sad hour. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Bocas]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members of this great body many times 
choose to become specialists in a partic- 
ular sphere of legislation and confine 
themselves to work on one or two great 
committees of this House. These are 
fine and able Members of this body. On 
the other hand there are also others who 
accept the whole challenge of contro- 
versy on all the issues of our times. Such 
a man, in my judgment, was CLARENCE 
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the thick of a battle. He loved his 
party—he was a partisan. But he loved 
his country more. 

CLARENCE Brown knew the House—he 
knew it well. He knew its Members and 
had friends and deep, loyal, and lasting 
friendships on both sides of the aisle. 

I was proud to be one of them. I, too, 
shall miss him. I extend to his family 
and the thousands who called him 
“friend” my deepest sympathy. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks of the var- 
ious Members of Congress today pay a 
deserving tribute to a great man, a great 
tower of strength and influence in this 
House, has left us. One of this coun- 
try’s most remarkable legislators is gone. 
But, Mr. Speaker, CLARENCE BROWN was 
more than that. To me he was a guard- 
ian, a friend and adviser whenever I 
needed him. His devotion and dedica- 
tion to his colleagues and ‘fellow man 
were exceeded only by his devotion and 
love for his country. 

I am unable to put into words the 
depth of feeling I have for CLARENCE 
Brown and what his loss will mean to 
me personally. But more important is 
the great loss to this beloved Nation of 
ours. Only the years ahead will deter- 
mine the significance of the loss of 
his outstanding leadership. CLARENCE 
Brown served his district, his State, and 
his Nation with unequaled distinction. 
He was one of the greatest statesmen to 
serve in this House of Representatives. 
He never shirked his responsibility. His 
deep conviction for the individual dig- 
nity of man guided his unimpeachable 
principles through his work in this Gov- 
ernment of ours. I know of no man who 
has made a greater contribution to the 
history of Ohio and this great Nation of 
ours. I have lost a dear friend. This 
Nation has lost a great American and I 
offer my heartfelt sympathy to his fam- 
ily. I am privileged to have been asso- 
ciated with him, and I am a better man 
because of that association. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentlewoman for yielding 
to me. 

I join with my colleagues in mourning 
and in deep regret for the loss of the great 
statesman, our friend, CLARENCE BROWN, 
and I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
grieving family. 

CLARENCE Brown and I have been 
closely associated for many years in the 
work of the House. He was the ranking 
member of the House Rules Committee 
during most of my chairmanship of that 
committee, and I got to know him as a 
great American and a great Member of 
this House, firm in convictions and firm 
in the principles in which he believed, 
He was vocal in the expression of those 
opinions. 

I might say that I have known very 
few Members of this House in my expe- 
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Brown. He was always to be found in 


rience here who had as broad and as in- 
timate a knowledge of the various work- 
ings of this Government. I was amazed 
ofttimes at his intimate knowledge of 
what was going on in the various de- 
partments of Government and at how 
close was his touch with all of the tenta- 
cles of Federal Government. 

We will miss CLARENCE Brown in this 
body, and his State and his country will 
miss him, because few could fill the place 
that he has left vacant, not only in this 
House but also in his State and in his 
country and in the affections of his many 
friends among all our people. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, Iam deeply 
saddened, as are my colleagues, at the 
passing of our good and longtime friend, 
CLARENCE BROWN. 

CLARENCE, from the first time we met, 
treated me like a father, and I shall miss 
him greatly. I shall miss his fatherly 
advice and his understanding. 

He was always ready and willing to 
give of himself for others and I think this 
was one of the many qualities that made 
CLARENCE Brown the great public serv- 
ant that he was. Here was a man whose 
entire life was one of giving for the pub- 
lic good. His public service, in fact, 
spans almost half a century. CLARENCE 
served as Lieutenant Governor of Ohio 
before I was born. I need not tell you 
that he has been working in this House 
for the past several months under ex- 
treme stress and pain. He really should 
not have forced himself to appear on this 
floor just a few days ago, but he did. 
He did it not because he had to but 
because he wanted to. He loved this 
House, he loved his work, and he loved 
his colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 
He felt compelled to return to this House 
just one more time. It taxed his ebb- 
ing strength greatly to do this. I am 
glad that CLARENCE did return as it gave 
me one last opportunity to visit with him. 
I shall miss these visits and the close as- 
sociation that I was privileged to have 
with him. I treasured his friendship 
and I was proud to call him my friend. 

I extend my deepest sympthy to his 
family. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman for yielding to me. It is 
an extremely hard thing for me to speak 
at this time about CLARENCE Brown, who 
has been a friend of mine since I came 
to this body nearly 17 years ago. I knew 
about him even before that because the 
name CLARENCE J. BROWN was a house- 
hold word in my home. My father’s 
uncle served in the senate when 
CLARENCE was the presiding officer. He 
was a bachelor and dined at our house 
frequently after church on Sunday so I 
heard a lot about CLARENCE Brown when 
I was just a little boy. When I was in 
high school and we had to memorize the 
names of the State officials, CLARENCE 
Brown’s name was that of the secretary 
of state. So, when I came to this body, 
I looked forward to knowing and meet- 
ing him and I was rewarded by having 
his friendship for nearly 17 years. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a man of his 
word. When he gave his word, even 
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though it might prove embarrassing to 
him politically a little later on, he did not 
yield an inch but did just what he said 
he would do. Some people say his word 
was his bond, and it really was. To me, 
the word of CLARENCE Brown was worth 
more than all of the gold in Fort Knox 
would have been as the bond of some 
other person because when he said he 
would do something, it meant exactly 
that, that he would do that. He was a 
man’s man and a man among men. My 
State of Ohio, and the United States, 
must sorely miss him, and his counsel 
and presence in this great legislative 
Chamber. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentlewoman for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I love CLARENCE Brown 
so much and my heart is so heavy that 
I cannot say what I want to say. So may 
I extend my remarks in the Recorp-at 
this point? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of America have lost 
one of the greatest statesmen of all times 
in the passing of Representative CLAR- 
ENCE J. Brown, of Ohio. Mr. Brown has 
spent his life in trying to help preserve 
our great freedoms and in trying to 
make the United States a better place 
in which to live for us, for our children, 
and for our grandchildren. Mr. Brown 
was as highly respected and revered on 
his last day in the House of Representa- 
tives as he was when he first took pub- 
lic office many years ago. Never did his 
stature diminish, but grew constantly. 
This is an outstanding accomplishment 
which few people in public office are able 
to maintain. 

His tremendous ability, honesty, in- 
tegrity, guidance, and leadership will be 
remembered by each of us as long as we 
live. He was an individual who was 
always trying to help others, not only 
on the floor but in their own offices, and 
for employees besides his own. I know 
that there are many employees who 
would like to have the opportunity to 
participate today in paying tribute to 
Mr. Brown but which is not in accord- 
ance with our procedures, so may I on 
their behalf express their sincere love, 
respect, and tribute to Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown was one of the first men 
with whom I became closely acquainted 
when I came to Congress. His door has 
always been open to me from the stand- 
point of counsel and advice. 

I well remember when he asked me if 
I would accept an appointment to the 
Rules Committee. It has been a distinct 
honor and privilege to serve under him 
as a member of the Rules Committee. 
He always amazed me with the tremen- 
dous knowledge he possessed on each and 
every bill. His actions were always in 
the best interest of the American 
people. 

We will all remember CLARENCE as a 
tireless worker, even in time of personal 
travail, in the performance of his re- 
sponsibilities. He never failed to keep 
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himself in close touch with the business 
of the House and his committee, even 
during the period of his hospitalization. 
And we will all remember him for his 
attendance, during these last few 
months, at sessions of this body and of 
the Rules Committee when his state of 
health was not good. 

I think a fitting epitaph to CLARENCE 
Brown might well read: “His devotion 
to duty went beyond the call of duty.” 

We will remember CLARENCE also for 
the loving, personal care he gave to his 
wonderful wife Ethel throughout the ill- 
ness that ended in her passing just last 
January 20. This was a terrible blow 
to our colleague. We all knew this and 
suffered with him as he bravely carried 
on. This tragedy in the life of a devoted 
couple came closely after the loss of a 
granddaughter only last year, and the 
loss of his mother. 

In our grief today, let us be strength- 
ened in the knowledge that we have been 
privileged to serve with, and to be asso- 
ciated with, a great man and a great 
American. 

Mr. Speaker, the Seventh District of 
the State of Ohio, the State of Ohio, and 
the United States of America in the pass- 
ing of Mr. Brown have lost one of the 
greatest statesmen that this body has 
ever known or will ever know. Mrs. 
Smith joins me in expressing our deepest 
sympathy to Mr. Brown’s children, to 
the members of their families, and to the 
members of his devoted staff. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply grieved to hear of the death of our 
beloved colleague, CLARENCE Brown. I 
have known CLARENCE Brown since 1941 
and have loved and respected him 
through these 24 years. He could fight 
tenaciously on legislation, while still re- 
maining always a gentleman and a warm 
and genial and delightful friend. I ask 
God to grant him eternal rest. To his 
bereaved and beloved family, I express 
my sincere condolences. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
iMr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
CLARENCE Brown was truly a child of 
the House of Representatives. His deep 
and abiding conviction with regard to 
the role that this House should play in 
the Government of the United States and 
vis-a-vis the executive, was one born of 
long experience and deep principle. 

He, along with his beloved chief, Her- 
bert Hoover, did much in terms of seeing 
that the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission reports were implemented 
by the Congress. 

CLARENCE Brown was a stanch and 
continuing advocate of civil rights. 

His concern for economy and fiscal 
soundness was an abiding one. 

His word, as many Members have 
stated here today, was truly his bond and 
meant much to each of us. He will be 
sorely missed by, I believe, every Member 
of this House, all of whom could count it 
a privilege to call him a friend. I, for 
one, will miss him very deeply, as will the 
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Nation he served so long and so faith- 
fully. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend every sympathy 
to the members of his family. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sense of great personal loss that I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to my 
dear friend, CLARENCE Brown. I extend 
at this time my sympathy to his family. 
He was a true American, he was a great 
American, he was a protector of the 
home. He was a reporter of the old 
school, one who believed in reporting 
facts, something which is wanting to- 
day. He was a learned man, he was a 
good man. 

His loss will be felt not only by all of 
us here in the Congress but by those in 
Ohio, his district, and the Nation. 

I remember him best as a man who 
dearly loved his family and friends and 
whose thoughtfulness toward both leaves 
us with fond memories. 

I wish to cite his admirable role as 
humanitarian and representative of the 
people of Ohio for 26 years. His record 
of public service exhibited remarkable 
variety. As publisher, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State of Ohio, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Republi- 
can National Committee and as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, he sought to improve his 
community and his country. 

I must note one of his greatest achieve- 
ments, that of authoring the legislation 
creating both the first and second com- 
missions on the organization of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 

My heart goes out to his family and I 
know I speak for all of us assembled here 
when I say that we share their sorrows 
and will sorely miss our good friend. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MOELLER]. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman from Ohio for 
yielding. 

I join my colleagues today in paying 
tribute to a truly great American. From 
the year 1919 the name of CLARENCE 
Brown was prominent in political cir- 
cles in the State of Ohio. And since 
1938, when he came to Congress, his 
prominence became greater as a truly 
national figure. Those of us on this side 
of the aisle, I believe, had a deep ap- 
preciation of CLARENCE Brown, because, 
as was said by one of my colleagues, he 
could take a position and stick with it. 
He was truly a man not afraid to stand 
by his convictions. He was the kind of 
man who could do so and be kind to those 
who, perhaps, did not agree with him. 
He remained a gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that all too often 
we permit the icy hand of death to 
deafen the ears of our friends before we 
tell them what we think of them. I am 
very happy that just a few weeks ago 
the Ohio delegation was privileged to 
celebrate CLARENCE Brown’s 70th birth- 
day anniversary and to demonstrate our 
esteem and admiration for him. Well- 
nigh 100 percent attendance was reg- 
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istered at that meeting, where each of 
us had a chance that night to tell CLAR- 
ENCE just what he meant to us. The 
praise was sincere and from the heart. 

I feel just a little satisfaction today in 
knowing that CLARENCE went on to his 
great and eternal reward knowing that 
he was appreciated by his colleagues in 
this body, that we respected him as a 
man and valued him very highly as a 
friend. And as was so characteristic of 
him, he humbly and unassumingly ac- 
cepted our tributes of praise. 

The death of CLARENCE Brown leaves 
a void in our national life that will be 
difficult to fill. His death leaves a void 
in our personal lives that cannot be 
filled. 

CLARENCE Brown, of course, was a 
giant of this House. Few Members 
ranked him in seniority. None possessed 
a greater devotion to the House of Rep- 
resentatives than he did. None were 
more dedicated to the high principles of 
good government than he was. 

CLARENCE was elected to Congress from 
the Seventh District of Ohio in 1938, and 
reelected to each of the next 13 succeed- 
ing Congresses. This alone is ample 
testimony to the place that he held in 
the hearts and minds of the people who 
knew him best. 

Many honors came his way. CLARENCE 
served as Lieutenant Governor of Ohio 
from 1919 to 1923. He was Secretary of 
State of Ohio from 1927 to 1933. He 
was the Republican National Commit- 
teeman from Ohio for 20 years, 1944 to 
1964. He served as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Republican 
National Committee from 1945 to 1948. 
And he was campaign director of the 
Republican National Committee in 1946. 

CLARENCE Brown’s achievements in 
the House of Representatives were too 
numerous to recount. But I think he 
was especially proud of writing the leg- 
islation that created both the first and 
second Hoover Commissions on the Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
Government. 

It was my pleasure to know CLARENCE 
Brown for the final 7 years of his useful 
and productive life. The fact that we 
were members of opposite political par- 
ties in no way affected our personal re- 
lationship. He was a good and cher- 
ished friend. 

Mr. Speaker, CLARENCE Brown had a 
full cup of sorrow in recent months, but 
he bore it in a man’s way. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my deepest 
sympathies to his son and daughters. 
In their hour of grief, I urge them to re- 
member that their father died in good 
old age, full of days, riches and honors. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to associate 
myself with all that has been said by 
the distinguished senior colleagues of 
CLARENCE Brown and speak for some of 
those of us who are younger in the service 
of Congress, and some who are from out- 
side of the great State of Ohio that 
CLARENCE Brown loved so well. But, I 
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would speak also for some of us who 
were long in the fellowship of this great 
man, this mighty oak of the House of 
Representatives, who believed, certainly, 
in service above self and evinced the 
courage of his convictions. 

Mr. Speaker, I happened to know 
CLARENCE intimately enough that I could 
share some of his recent bereavements 
as well as his own inherent trouble, as a 
physician acquaintance of his in the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I would simply like to say 
that after he lost his beloved lady and 
even prior to that his granddaughter, 
and under such tragic circumstances, 
and his mother; that I was privileged to 
counsel and advise with him. I want to 
make the observation that I believe not 
many others on the floor of the House 
could make, although it has been alluded 
to; namely, that CLARENCE Brown did 
what he desired most. He literally died 
in the traces and with his boots on, so to 
speak. 

Mr. Speaker, he was certainly a great 
man and he could be careful in the se- 
lection of those who were to succeed him. 
He had the mark of a true executive in 
trying to train-out or raise-up those who 
might follow after him, in the correct 
and proper way. If one went astray, he 
could be almost scathing in bringing 
them back into line, and in the next 
breath lift them to the ethereal clouds 
of peace and comfort near Olympus’ top 
with ringing praise. 

Mr. Speaker, he was a great man, a 
true representative in our Republic, a 
constitutionalist, a Republican, and a 
champion of the dignity of man. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Hall joins me as in- 
deed I join others, in extending my con- 
dolences and my heartfelt prayers to this 
family in this time of loss. Our heart is 
welling with sympathy. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the very great privileges which comes to 
any new Member of the House is that 
of being able to become personally ac- 
quainted with some of the legendary 
figures in American political history. 
Since I first became aware of the exist- 
ence of politics, I have heard about 
CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio, and the 
privilege of knowing him personally and 
working with him on legislation affecting 
the welfare of the State of Ohio, and of 
the Nation, will be forever a treasured 
memory. 

When he began his service in the 
House representing the historic Seventh 
District of Ohio—the southern boundary 
of which is the northern boundary of the 
First District which I am privileged to 
represent—I was still in high school. 
During the years that I went to college, 
served in the Navy during World War II, 
and served in the City Council of Cincin- 
nati, he was devoting his very great at- 
tributes of mind and heart to the welfare 
of his beloved district. I regard that 
period as virtually a lifetime and it can 
be truly said that he spent a lifetime in 
the service of the people of his district 
and the people of this Nation. 
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No man in my experience loved more 
the traditions of the House and the prin- 
ciples of government which undergird 
this Nation. His contribution to the wel- 
fare of all Americans will stand as a fit- 
ting testimony and monument to his life 
and work. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
CALLAWAY]. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, we 
have lost today a gallant colleague, 
CLARENCE Brown. We have heard today 
the admiration and respect that so many 
Members of Congress have held for 
CLARENCE Brown throughout the years. 
Iregret that I was not privileged to know 
CLARENCE Brown during these years, 
having come to this Congress as a fresh- 
man this year. The first time I came 
to Washington, after the election, I did so 
as most freshmen do, wondrous of what 
it might be like. Thus in early Novem- 
ber, I attempted to contact those from 
whom I might learn. 

One of those was CLARENCE BROWN. 
Each person to whom I spoke said if I 
could see CLARENCE Brown of Ohio I 
would have a true and perfect friend. 
I did. And on that first day in Wash- 
ington I spent about 1 hour in the office 
of CLARENCE Brown. I was brand new, 
with no idea about what my job might 
be. I sincerely feel that my hour with 
CLARENCE Brown was one of the grand- 
est hours of my life. 

I would like to say my experience with 
CLARENCE BROWN was not unique. A 
great many freshmen have had similar 
experiences. Those of us who have not 
had an opportunity to serve over a long 
period of time feel still proud to call 
CLARENCE Brown our friend. We will 
miss him. 

I extend to his family my deepest sym- 
pathies at this time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the life and 
character of our late colleague, the 
Honorable CLARENCE Brown. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentlewoman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, we were all saddened at the 
passing of an outstanding American, 
CLARENCE Brown. When I first came to 
Congress it was my privilege to know 
him. I found him to be a very friendly 
man, one whom you felt you could talk 
with. He gave you a straight answer. 
He had many characteristics of leader- 
ship, and he expressed them and led 
while he was a Member of this body. 

He was a man of convictions, and once 
he expressed his position he was firm and 
stood by his decisions. We are all sad- 
dened to know he has now passed on. 

May I express my sympathy to the 
members of his family, as I know that we 
in the Congress will miss him in the 
future. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, “Bic 
Brown” is dead. CLARENCE BROWN was 
a big man physically. He was big in this 
House and a big man in our party for so 
many years. 

When I first came to the Congress, I 
was assigned to serve under him as the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

As a matter of fact, had I stayed on 
that committee, I would today be its 
ranking member, which brings to mind 
the manner in which he used to refer 
to us younger members as “son” or 
“sonny boy” and subsequently as “you 
middle-aged fellers.” 

There surely was no better teacher for 
any freshman Member than CLARENCE 
Brown, but he also was the sought-out 
adviser to the more senior Members— 
and yes, Presidents, too. 

Men of CLARENCE Brown’s character 
and ability are what have made this 
House so great. He certainly had no peer 
for fearlessness and what a tiger he was 
when there was some legislative scrap- 
ping to be done. In spite of having this 
reputation, all those with whom he 
served have had nothing but the utmost 
of respect for him as a man of truly 
great and endearing qualities. 

I am surely going to miss CLARENCE 
Brown—this big man in the hearts of his 
countrymen and still big in this House 
today as evidenced by what is being said 
by so many of his colleagues in this hour 
of bereavement. 

I join in extending my unbounded 
sympathy to all the members of the 
Brown family. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, if my 
brief remarks were to be measured in 
quality by what has been said about our 
departed friend, CLARENCE BROWN, I am 
sure that I had better remain silent. 
However, I cannot refrain, here on the 
floor today, from joining with other 
friends in paying a brief tribute to my 
longtime friend and a truly great Ameri- 
can. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a man of many 
abilities, qualities, and virtues. Possibly 
his outstanding virtue was that of cour- 
age—political courage, a thing that is 
too often wanting in those of us who 
serve in public life. He had the courage 
to take the position that his conscience 
dictated. CLARENCE BROWN was a con- 
servative Member of the Congress in the 
true sense and he was not ashamed to 
be so labeled. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
Committee on Rules with CLARENCE 
Brown for some 18 or 20 years. I ob- 
served him there with ever-increasing 
respect. I did not always agree with 
him, of course, but I admired his quali- 
ties of courage and strength, for he was 
a strong man. 

I visited him, Mr. Speaker, last week 
and I was prepared for the eventual 
news, but I still find it hard to realize 
that the Committee on Rules and this 
House of Representatives, his beloved 
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State of Ohio, and his beloved America 
will not have the benefits of his coura- 
geous leadership and his strong convic- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, a tall tree in the forest 
of men has fallen. We shall all miss 
him 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
share some thoughts with my colleagues 
on the passing of CLARENCE Brown. For 
more than 20 years we lived in the same 
apartment house. We were intimately 
acquainted throughout our years of 
service here. 

During World War II some of you 
will remember the problem we had with 
gasoline for passenger cars, and week 
after week I rode to the office every day 
with CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio, and Paul 
Brown, of Georgia. Now both of them 
are gone. 

Mrs. Mahon and I visited the Browns 
from time to time in their home here. 
We loved the Browns. 

The virtues of CLARENCE Brown were 
many. I have listened with great atten- 
tion as his many friends in the House 
today have extolled his qualities of great- 
ness and goodness. I share these senti- 
ments. 

One of CLARENCE Brown’s greatest as- 
sets was his family. I never knew a man 
to have a more wonderful wife and fam- 
ily. We mourned when Mrs. Brown 
passed away earlier this year. CLARENCE 
has left the Brown family a great her- 
itage. 

The House of Representatives and the 
Nation have been enriched by this man 
of strength, of will, and of determina- 
tion. It is fitting that we pause to pay 
tribute to him and express the hope that 
men of his quality may continue to serve 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly wish to associate 
myself with all the remarks made thus 
far about the life and character of our 
former colleague, CLARENCE Brown. My 
acquaintanceship with him does not 
span the period of time referred to by 
some Members of the House, yet he was 
one of the very first people I came to 
know when I was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1960. 

I served with him on the Committee 
on Government Operations, on which he 
was the distinguished ranking minority 
member. Particularly, since July of last 
year, when I became a member of the 
House Committee on Rules, on which he 
was also the ranking minority member, 
Icame to know him well. 

Probably, if there is one single word 
which would serve to describe CLARENCE 
Browny, it is the word “indomitable.” He 
was, as has been said by others who have 
spoken on the floor of the House this 
afternoon, a man of courage and a man 
of conviction. He was a conservative 
with a capital C. 

There were times, frankly, when I did 
not always agree with CLARENCE Brown, 
yet I always admired him for the depth 
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of his intellectual convictions and for the 
courage and constancy of his stand. 

I know something also of the kind of 
man he was personally, of the great de- 
votion and affection he felt for his 
family, and of what a blow it was to 
him when his good wife passed away. 

We shall miss him greatly in this 
House, yet I believe that his life and his 
career, as spent among us, have not been 
wasted. They will serve for many years 
to come to remind us of all the things 
a good legislator should truly be. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Stanton]. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, as each 
one of you probably has experienced at 
one time or another, when one first 
comes to the Congress he singles out one 
individual above all others for whom he 
has the utmost respect and upon 
whom he knows he can rely if he has a 
problem he wants to discuss. Such, Mr. 
Speaker, was my relationship with the 
late and great CLARENCE Brown. I would 
personally classify it as a relationship of 
a father to a son. 

At this moment, Mr. Speaker, knowing 
full well that my colleagues have ex- 
pressed far better than I could their 
appreciation of having served with this 
great man, I would simply like to say 
that with the passing of CLARENCE 
Brown the country has lost one of the 
most outstanding Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. His dedica- 
tion to the principles that made this 
country great and his contribution to its 
growth were immense. Few people in 
their lifetime have combined ability and 
experience to lead and protect the legis- 
lative branch of our Government so suc- 
cessfully as was accomplished by CLAR- 
ENCE Brown. His loss is irreplaceable. 
He ranks with Bob Taft as the two great- 
est legislators in the history of the State 
of Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr.FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I learned of the passing 
of our dear and beloved colleague, CLAR- 
ENCE Brown. 

CLARENCE epitomized all that is desired 
and would be wished for in the embodi- 
ment of true statesmanship. Every con- 
cern of CLARENCE in the legislative field 
was directed to the best interests and wel- 
fare of our great country. During his 
years of long public interest and public 
service he acquired a broad knowledge of 
all public issues. The keen perception of 
his brilliant and analytical mind enabled 
him forcefully and effectively to present 
his views with such simplicity that all 
could understand. CLARENCE was first 
and always an American patriot. In the 
Republican Party which he loved he was 
a magnificent leader and devoted his tal- 
ents to all causes and issues which he be- 
lieved were in the best interests of the 
United States. Our Nation can be proud 
of him as a patriot and an outstanding 
Republican. 

CLARENCE not only knew the past and 
the present, but was ever concerned 
about the future of our country and the 
effect upon it by legislation considered in 
the deliberations by Congress. The at- 
tributes of CLARENCE were innumerable. 
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stand out to me as insurpassable. Our 
Nation has suffered a severe loss by his 
passing and that loss is shared by the 
citizens of Ohio and his district. 

You have heard a résumé of his many 
activities and achievements which will 
remain after him as a tribute to the high 
quality ofhis character and public 
service. 

My wife and I felt privileged and proud 
to be close friends of both CLARENCE and 
his recently deceased wife, to whom he 
was deeply devoted. I know that her loss 
was a crushing blow to CLARENCE as well 
as a great loss to her many friends and 
admirers. CLARENCE was equally devoted 
to his children and grandchildren of 
whom he was so justifiably proud. To 
them Mrs. Feighan and I join his legion 
of friends in extending our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. RIVERS]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentlewoman from 
Ohio for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who have 
served with the late CLARENCE BROWN, as 
I have for a quarter of a century, learned 
to love him because of his deep convic- 
tion and the courage which he demon- 
strated here. He had a great love for his 
State and his country, and he was con- 
cerned about them. I frequently ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
in my role as a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services and now as its chair- 
man, and I always found a ready smile 
and a ready wit and a keen sense of 
humor in the makeup of this great 
American. He had genius for making 
one feel at home and at the same time 
keeping one very alert. No better mind 
ever entered this Chamber. Each morn- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, we ate breakfast to- 
gether until he became so ill that he 
could not come to the cafeteria. 

Before eating, we always sat around 
the table and indulged in the little barbs 
for which he was so famed, which he di- 
rected to all of us, particularly us boys in 
the South. We learned to love him very 
much. Mr. Speaker, he was concerned 
more with this country and less about 
himself, which was epitomized in the 
words of the poet who said, among other 
things: 

Such a tide as moving seemed asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep, 

Turns again home. 


He did not realize that that tide was 
moving relentlessly all the time because 
he was interested in his country. Now 
that tide has turned home, and with it 
the remains of this American. We will 
remember him, Mr. Speaker, for what he 
has done for his country and for future 
generations. This place is indeed a bet- 
ter place because CLARENCE Brown served 
here with us, and we are better men 
because of that. 

I thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. REID]. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel a deep sadness knowing of the pass- 
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ing of CLARENCE Brown. I shall miss him 
as will all of his colleagues. However, 
I shall never forget him. When I was 
a new Member, just 3 years ago, he took 
the time to help me and to talk with 
me. He was so knowledgeable and he 
had such a delightful sense of humor. 
I enjoyed hearing him tell of his many 
experiences as he served his Party, his 
State, and his country throughout the 
years. I want to join with my colleagues 
in extending my deep and heartfelt 
sympathy to his family. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
here today to honor CLARENCE BROWN 
and to recognize a milestone in the noble 
history of this great legislative body. 
CLARENCE BROWN was a man who served 
his country with his great talents, dur- 
ing most of the hours of his life. When 
I first came to Congress in the winter 
of 1963, with my colleagues of the 88th 
Congress, the first advice I received was 
from CLARENCE Brown. It was sound 
advice. Mr. Brown took a special in- 
terest in new Members as they came to 
this great body. He gave them confi- 
dence. He tried to share with us his 
courage and his convictions. With him 
we felt at ease and a sense of comfort in 
the presence of his leadership. 

Here in the House of Representatives, 
which he loved with a deep passion, we 
shall miss him. The new Members es- 
pecially will miss him. 

May I, at this time, extend my deepest 
sympathy to his family in this, their 
saddest hour. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Passman]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
a great American and great legislator, 
CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. I am sad- 
dened by the passing of my good friend 
whose many years of devoted service to 
his country has been and will continue 
to be an inspiration to me and many 
other Members of this House. 

CLARENCE possessed great courage. He 
was a man of outstanding character, high 
integrity and strong will. As a Member 
of this House, CLARENCE Brown fought 
untiringly for the sound principles for 
which he stood. This patriotic states- 
man’s many sterling qualities and great 
wisdom were directed unstintingly to 
service in the best interests of his coun- 
try. We know that this world is a better 
place in which to live for CLARENCE 
Brown’s having lived in it. 

We shall miss his warm friendship, his 
influence and his excellent leadership in 

. this House. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family in their hour of 
sorrow. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I was deeply filled with sad- 
ness when I heard early today of the 
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passing of my good and great friend, 
CLARENCE BROWN. 

My friendship with him and the friend- 
ship between our families goes back many 
years. In that time I grew to admire and 
respect him and, yes, to love him. He 
Was a great source of help and advice to 
me personally when I came to the House 
of Representatives as a freshman Repre- 
sentative. His counsel still remains fresh 
in my mind. On every occasion, when I 
solicited his help, he stood ready to assist. 

Not only will we who knew him miss 
him, but his presence, his abilities, and 
leadership will be missed in the Halls of 
Congress. There have been few pieces of 
legislation enacted during his terms of 
office here that have not been molded in 
part by CLARENCE Brown. He had tre- 
mendous knowledge of the law. When 
he stood to speak all stopped to listen. 
He always had something of importance 
to say. 

My wife and my friends, who were his 
loyal and close friends, join me in extend- 
ing to his family our deepest sympathy. 
We will sorely miss him, but we will al- 
ways cherish his memory and the many 
hours that we had opportunity to spend 
with him. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
coming to the Capitol this morning, it 
was with regret that I heard over the 
radio of the passing of CLARENCE Brown, 
of Ohio. The ranks of the 76th Con- 
gress are thin. There were 111 of us who 
entered this body in that Congress, and 
there are 5 of us remaining, including 
the gentlelady from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mr. Speaker, I served with CLARENCE 
Brown on the Select Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures in 1944 and came to 
know him well as a result of that service. 
I knew he was destined to be a real leader 
in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, “like the mighty oak of 
the forest, he could break but he would 
not bend.” He was steadfast and he was 
firm in his convictions. Yet he was 
genial and friendly. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lost a real friend 
in the passing of CLARENCE Brown. I 
extend to his family my heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Ohio yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with an intense feeling 
of sadness that I learned this morning 
of the passing of the Honorable CLAR- 
ENCE Brown, of Ohio. I realize we all 
have known for some time how critically 
ill CLARENCE was. I spent a week as a 
patient out at the Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital about 3 months ago while CLARENCE 
was confined there. Still, an intense 
feeling gripped me when I learned of 
the passing of one of the stalwart lead- 
ers of this great institution known as the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

CLARENCE Brown was my friend for 
going on 22 years. I greatly respected 
him. I differed with him on many occa- 
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sions and on many an issue, but I never- 
theless always respected him. I always 
felt that CLARENCE respected me even 
though my views were often different. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to express my deepest sympathy to his 
family on the passing of an able and 
great man, the loss of whom is a sub- 
stantial loss not only to the people of his 
district but to the entire State of Ohio 
and to the people of the United States. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been asked by the 
family if I would make the following 
announcement: 

Washington friends of the Congressman 
may visit Joseph Gawler & Sons funeral 
home from 2 to 4 p.m. and 7 to 10 pm. 
tomorrow. 

Funeral services will be conducted at 
the Elchelberger-Smith Funeral Home at 
Brown’s hometown, Blanchester, Ohio, at 
2 p.m. Friday, with burial at Blanchester 
Illustrious Order of Odd Fellows Cemetery. 
Visiting hours at Blanchester will be from 
7 to 9 p.m. Wednesday, and Thursday from 
2 to 5 p.m. and 7 to 9 pm. Masonic services 
will be held at 9 p.m. Thursday at the fu- 
neral home at Blanchester. 

The family requests that in lieu of flowers 
memoriais be sent to a fund being estab- 
lished in the name of the late Congressman 
and his wife to help worthy young persons 
in the study of political science, economics, 
and related fields; or contributions may be 
sent to the Beth Brown Memorial Founda- 
tion established 2 years ago in memory of 
the Congressman's granddaughter, who died 
of leukemia and one he mourned so deeply. 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, on ar- 
riving at my office this morning I re- 
ceived the sad and distressing news 
about the death of my old and respected 
friend, CLARENCE Brown. It was, in- 
deed, a shock. 

CLARENCE and I both were elected to 
the House for the 76th Congress—26 
years ago. Ever since then he has been 
one of my best friends. He was more 
than a friend. He was an adviser, coun- 
selor, helper. He was a man of convic- 
tion—a true stalwart. He always stood 
four-square for his convictions. He 
fought for them. 

Mr. Speaker, CLARENCE Brown came 
to Washington after a most distin- 
guished career in Ohio, having been 
Lieutenant Governor and secretary of 
state, and having held other high po- 
sitions in the elective offices of that State 
and in the Republican Party. Immedi- 
ately after coming to Congress, he 
stepped forward and became a great 
leader here. His work on the Rules 
Committee was outstanding. He fol- 
lowed every bill closely. He had a tre- 
mendous grasp of all the manifold prob- 
lems of government. His influence was 
felt throughout the Nation. He was one 
of those who built up the Republican 
Party so as to make our great victory in 
1952 possible. He was an untiring 
worker and kept going full blast up until 
just a few days before his death. 

Mr. Speaker, CLARENCE Brown’s deeds 
and actions have helped shape our Na- 
tion. While he has departed in the 
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fiesh, his influence will long linger on. 
He was full of ideas, and he knew how 
to put them into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to close by 
expressing my very deepest sympathy, 
and that of my wife, to his family at 
this time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WHALLEY]. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the other Members of Congress in 
expressing the loss that we all feel with 
the passing of our colleague, Hon. CLAR- 
ENCE J. BROWN. 

In my brief association with him, I was 
impressed by his tremendous political 
courage and the strength of his convic- 
tions. 

His intense loyalty, his stalwart con- 
servative opinions and his personal de- 
sire to give the best possible representa- 
tion to the people of his district, State 
and Nation were apparent in all his ac- 
tions. 

His leadership will be missed by those 
of us who looked to him for counse] and 
inspiration. 

The Congress of the United States has 
lost a truly dedicated Member. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened upon my return to Washington 
this morning to learn of the passing of 
our colleague, CLARENCE J. Brown, the 
dean of the Republican delegation from 
the State of Ohio. 

I remember with great fondness my 
first meeting with CLARENCE Brown when 
he came to Washington as a Member of 
the 76th Congress. He served in that 
Congress with my late father and if there 
would be one thing that stands out in my 
memory, it would be the idea that 
CLARENCE J. Brown’s personality tran- 
scended political boundaries and he 
would apply his every resource in behalf 
of his constituents and his Nation as a 
Member of the Congress. 

The fact that, election after election, 
the public of the Seventh District of Ohio 
would return him to Capitol Hill as their 
Representative is a great tribute to his 
life as an effective American legislator. 
For they sensed as we sense today, that 
here was a great patriot, a great man 
above all, and a great American. His 
country was the ruling, mastering pas- 
sion of his life from the beginning, even 
unto the very end. 

I shall treasure indeed the memory of 
this man on a recent joyous occasion 
when the Buckeye delegation on the Hill 
gathered to salute him on the occasion 
of his birthday. Here was a man who 
had recently weathered the loss of his 
beloved companion and wife of many 
years and who yet could give concern for 
his family, his friends, and his Nation. 

In this Chamber and beyond, we found 
in CLARENCE Brown a colleague who hon- 
ored us by his friendship and inspired 
us by his love of the land of his birth. 
Truly here was a life well spent, a life 
dedicated to pious and honorable pur- 
suit, a life of challenge and a life of ac- 


complishment. Here was a gentleman 


who knew legislative controversy, but 
yet won the admiration and hearts of 
his colleagues on both sides of the politi- 
cal aisle. 
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He was an American without any 
qualifying adjectives, an American who 
truly is a model for all of us to emulate. 
As a neophyte legislator, may I extend 
my deepest sympathy to the family of 
Congressman CLARENCE J. Brown and 
to the members of his most effective 
staff. 

Here in Washington, and in Blan- 
chester, Ohio, and elsewhere, where free- 
men assemble in this land, CLARENCE 
Brown’s passing will be noted with deep- 
est regret. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a deep sense of personal loss that I heard 
of the passing of one of Ohio’s most dis- 
tinguished sons, CLARENCE BROWN. 

His great dedication to public life was 
an inspiration to all of us who have 
chosen to serve the people of our Na- 
tion. 

Here indeed was a patriot cast in the 
same mold as those great men who pre- 
sided at the founding of the United 
States of America. All of his fine intel- 
lect, his courage and his great legisla- 
tive ability were always directed toward 
serving the people of this Nation. No 
mortal man had a greater love for his 
fellow man than CLARENCE Brown and 
no man gave greater demonstration of 
that love through actual service. 

To those to whom he held out the hand 
of friendship, and they were a multitude, 
had the assurance of a great loyalty—a 
loyalty that never diminished. 

Here was a man who knew no fear. 
He never weighed the odds before en- 
gaging in legislative battle. He was firm 
in his beliefs but indeed had full con- 
sideration for the views of others. 

The good works of CLARENCE BROWN 
will live on and will continue to benefit 
all of the people of our Nation. 

Mrs. Ayres and I offer our deepest 
sympathy to the family of our departed 
colleague. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
this membership and the Nation today 
in mourning the passing of a great lead- 
er and distinguished legislator. 

There are few men in the world today 
so dedicated to public service and to the 
abiding principles of goodness than was 
the Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown, of 
Ohio. 

His record of service to his State, 
prior to coming to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was one that brought honor 
and distinction to this great American. 
His conscientious and unflagging devo- 
tion to duty here in the Congress was 
another milestone in the career of this 
great Ohioan. 

The people of his Seventh District of 
Ohio can take immense pride in his 
service here. The people of my district 
share, to a limited extent, some bonds 
of common interest, since many of those 
who settled in Ohio’s Seventh District 
had passed, in their westward trek, 
through the southern tier of New York. 
There are many families from both areas 
that share common ancestors. 

CLARENCE BROWN served with distinc- 
tion, with good humor and—overriding 
all—a commonsense—as the ranking 
member of the Committee on Rules. 

We shared his grief when his beloved 
wife died in January of this year. He 
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has gone now from our midst, joining 
his wife in the peace that passes all un- 
derstanding. We mourn CLARENCE 
Brown. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
lost a dear friend, the country has lost a 
devoted public servant. CLARENCE 
Brown fought hard to live, but he was 
not afraid to die. He was devoted to his 
family, his convictions, and to his 
country. 

The world is better by his having lived 
in it. 

To his family, Mrs. Trimble and I ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, no 
one who served with CLARENCE BROWN, 
of Ohio, ever questioned his great ability 
and his strength of character. 

He was a powerful force on the Com- 
mittee on Rules, where his keen mind 
and strong convictions were quickly 
made known to any Member appearing 
before that committee. 

A fighter and an advocate of great ef- 
fectiveness, CLARENCE BROWN was never 
unkind or unfair in his argument. He 
hit hard, but he hit clean, and he invari- 
ably won and held the respect of his 
adversary. 

This great American will be missed by 
all who knew him well and served with 
him in this body. 

The House has lost a pillar of strength, 
and the Nation has lost a strong and 
faithful servant. 

To his family and loved ones, I offer 
my sincere sympathy in their great loss. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress and the Nation lost one of its 
pioneer statesmen in the passing of 
our colleague, Congressman CLARENCE 
Brown, of Ohio. No Member of the 
Congress has a more outstanding record 
of public service to his community, 
State, and Nation over such a long 
period of years, extending from World 
War I to the present time. 

Congressman CLARENCE BROWN was 
elected Lieutenant Governor of Ohio 
when he was in his twenties and later 
served as Ohio’s Secretary of State. In 
1934, he received the nomination for 
Governor from the Republican Party. 
He was elected to the Congress of the 
United States in 1936 and has served his 
congressional district continuously since 
that time. 

CLARENCE Brown has taken an active 
part in all major legislation considered 
by this Congress during the last 30 years 
and he has been a sincere, conscientious, 
and industrious legislator. I, along with 
his many friends in Congress, over the 
years have always respected him for his 
intense knowledge of government and 
his sincerity on all legislative matters. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family in their bereavement. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn this morning of the 
Passing of my dear friend and colleague, 
CLARENCE J. Brown. In the more than 
a quarter of a century that CLARENCE 
served the State of Ohio and the people 
of America in this House, he became 
one of the senior statesmen of this body. 

To know him was to like and admire 
him. He liked his fellow Americans and 
showed his pride in our national herit- 
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age. This led him to start his dedi- 
cated career of public service when only 
20 and since that early beginning he 
held some of the highest places of 
trust in the government of his home 
State. In addition to becoming one of 
the outstanding leaders of this House 
of Representatives, CLARENCE was very 
active in the national political field and 
contributed greatly to the prestige of 
the Republican Party. 

I came to know CLARENCE soon after I 
was first elected to the House and was 
proud to count myself among his host of 
friends and admirers. His unswerving 
devotion to what he believed to be right 
won the respect of all and he was a 
champion who could wage a mighty leg- 
islative battle for bills in which he be- 
lieved, as well as a strong and able oppo- 
nent against measures he disapproved. 
It is a measure of his character that 
CLARENCE was loved and admired by all 
his colleagues, regardless of how they 
might differ on specific issues. 

The untimely passing of our friend 
and colleague, CLARENCE Brown, leaves 
a void that cannot be filled and we shall 
long miss him. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in extending 
deepest sympathy and condolences to his 
family. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death this morning of the Honorable 
CLARENCE J. Brown, a great stalwart of 
the House of Representatives has been 
taken from among us. 

My heart is heavy at this hour for he 
has been my personal friend and wise 
counselor during the time that I have 
been a Member of Congress. 

Through the years, this Ohio conserva- 
tive has been a tower of strength in the 
preservation of this constitutional Re- 
public. Never did he waver, never did he 
equivocate, never did he fail to meet the 
challenge of an attack upon representa- 
tive government whether by way of usur- 
pation of power, the establishment of 
socialistic programs, or debauchery 
growing out of wasteful, extravagant 
spending. 

It is because of his long and rich 
experience in governmental affairs, 
coupled with his integrity, courage, and 
ability that CLARENCE Brown has made 
such a splendid contribution to the 
Nation, the State of Ohio, and the dis- 
trict which he represented so ably and 
for so many years. 

For CLARENCE BROWN, the past year has 
been one of tragedy—the death of his 
beloved wife, Ethel; the death of his aged 
mother, and the untimely death of a 
granddaughter. Despite these tragedies 
and his own increasing illness, the devo- 
tion to his work never diminished. Only 
a few days ago, although sorely afflicted, 
he came to the House floor to speak 
against and vote in opposition to what he 
considered bad legislation. He was 
faithful to the end to the responsibilities 
of his office. The Nation could not 
afford the loss of this dedicated public 
servant, 

Mrs. Gross joins me in this tribute, 
and in expressing to the members of his 
family our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join my colleagues here in the 
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House of Representatives in paying re- 
spect to our late esteemed colleague and 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, the 
Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown. I per- 
sonally feel a great sadness in his pass- 
ing because of our close friendship during 
the years I have known him. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a man with the 
highest concepts of citizenship and a 
firm believer in the principles of liberty 
and our American way of life. His de- 
votion to and love of his country was 
something to be admired. 

For about a half century, he has served 
his district, the State of Ohio, and the 
Nation with distinction, patriotism, and 
with political courage. The last year of 
his life was greatly saddened by the loss 
of his devoted wife, a grandchild, and 
also his mother, which was a heavy bur- 
den for him. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
children, who have lost a wonderful 
father; and to the people of Ohio and 
across the Nation who have lost a devoted 
servant and friend. I will always re- 
member him for his many acts of kind- 
ness to me, and the dry humor which so 
endeared him to us all. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in expressing my 
deep sorrow at the sudden passing of the 
late Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown. 

An Ohioan by birth who served his dis- 
trict and State with dedication, CLARENCE 
Brown was an outstanding American 
who devoted all his talents and energies 
to the competent fulfillment of his duties. 
It was a distinct privilege to serve with 
him these many years in the House of 
Representatives. 

CLARENCE Brown distinguished himself 
as a ranking member of both the Com- 
mittee on Rules and House Committee on 
Government Operations, as well as chair- 
man of the Ohio Republican delegation. 
His presence on these committees and in 
this legislative body will be sorely missed. 

First as a State official and then over 
these many years as an able and accom- 
plished Representative in Congress, CLAR- 
ENCE Brown always gave unselfishly of 
himself. Without doubt, he has left an 
indelible imprint on the record of Con- 
gress and on all those who came in con- 
tact with him. 

My wife joins me in expressing sym- 
pathy to his children. May they derive 
some consolation from the knowledge 
that their loss is shared by his many 
friends and acquaintances. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Representative CLARENCE Brown and I 
came to Congress at the same time. For 
a number of years we served together on 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. He was chairman of 
the Newsprint Subcommittee on which I 
served. CLARENCE was at all times honest 
and fearless. He was a fair and just man, 
This House has had no abler Member in 
the time I have served, in my opinion. 
His district, his State, and our Nation 
have suffered a great loss in the passing 
of CLARENCE. 

I never knew a man more loyal to his 
family and friends. He was equally loyal 
to his principles and to those worthy 
causes destined to endure. 
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I feel I have lost a true friend. I al- 
ways cherish the memory of my experi- 
ences with CLARENCE. 

To his family and friends I express my 
sincere sympathy. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of CLARENCE BROWN has taken a 
giant from the House. We shall be much 
the poorer for it. A champion of sound 
public financing, he was a foe of unend- 
ing deficits because he recognized in 
them perhaps the greatest public enemy, 
the silent thieves of inflation that steal 
away the fruits of labor. CLARENCE 
Brown will long be remembered as the 
author of the bills that created the first 
and second Hoover Commissions and he 
was a member of both Commissions. In 
these positions he was one of the major 
architects of plans for sound government. 
He was a powerful force in Republican 
affairs and was for many years Republi- 
can national committeeman from the 
great State of Ohio. A gentleman in all 
his dealings, he commanded respect from 
Democrats as well. He based his career 
on deeply held convictions concerning 
his country and his fellow men. It was 
my privilege to come to know him well 
when we both served on the Select Com- 
mittee on Government Research, better 
known as the Elliott committee. His in- 
tellect was formidable and was refined 
by years of experience with men and pub- 
lic affairs. I learned much from working 
with him. He was an artisan at. this 
craft of politics and legislation. 

His final illness traced its lines upon 
him and his suffering was a sorrow to his 
colleagues. The courage he displayed in 
enduring it without complaint is an in- 
spiration. The Nation owes much to this 
valiant public servant. 

Mrs. Cleveland and I extend to his 
family our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has lost one of 
its ablest and most esteemed members 
with the tragic passing this morning of 
our colleague, CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. 

During his long and distinguished 
period of service in the Congress CLAR- 
ENCE Brown rose to positions of leader- 
ship, as ranking minority member on 
both the House Rules Committee and on 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

He was instrumental in creating both 
first and second Hoover Commissions to 
study the organization of the executive 
branch of Government, having intro- 
duced the legislation which created them 
and served as a member of both com- 
missions. 

Mr. Brown was one of the stalwarts in 
Congress whose abilities were respected 
and honored. When he spoke on issues 
and legislation before Congress, his 
words received that extra measure of 
attention because he spoke on the basis 
of many years of experience and knowl- 
edge of the workings of government at 
the State and Federal levels. His highly 
developed sense of fairplay and convic- 
tion that we must work hard to maintain 
government under constitutional prin- 
ciples to preserve freedom were widely 
recognized. 

I had the privilege of serving with 
CLARENCE Brown for several years on the 
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House Government Operations Commit- 
tee when I came to Congress. The 
friendship and the courtesies which he 
extended to me over the years will never 
be forgotten. 

He was very saddened at the death in 
January of this year of Mrs. Brown, his 
wife and companion for almost 49 years, 
but he continued on, knowing of the im- 
portance of the work at hand. 

I extend my deepest. sympathy to the 
son and daughters of CLARENCE Brown. 
Though it is a time of grief for them, I 
know they can find a measure of com- 
fort in the fact that their father served 
his fellow man and his Nation for many 
years with great dedication and achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the passing of CLARENCE Brown, 
the House has lost one of its most influen- 
tial Members. When he was first elected 
to the Congress he had already compiled 
a remarkable record as a politician and 
public servant. During the period of his 
service on Capitol Hill, he had a deep in- 
terest in every phase of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and never ceased to contribute 
to its improvement. He also was very 
helpful in counseling Members, especially 
new ones, on how to make their service 
more effective. 

He was a devoted and vigorous sup- 
porter of his political party and deserves 
the accolade of his many friends. 

Mrs. Harvey and I join in extending 
to his family our sincere sympathy. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
saddened by the loss of our distinguished 
and beloved colleague from Ohio, CLAR- 
ENCE J. Brown. His illness these past 
months warned us but we hoped he might 
stage a comeback. 

He was one of the strong men of the 
House. For over a quarter century he 
was an active and articulate Member 
of this body. His broad knowledge and 
political acumen made him a respected 
leader who filled ably many important 
party posts, including that of national 
chairman. He was a courageous fighter 
for the causes to which he gave his sup- 
port. He saw public life as a great op- 
portunity for service. This opportunity 
he felt privileged to accept. His achieve- 
ments are recorded in the history of this 
body and in the memories of devoted 
constituents. 

We, who have known him as a friend, 
feel a personal sense of loss. He was a 
vital personality, long to be remembered. 
Our sympathy is extended to his family 
and we know their sorrow is shared by 
countless friends from coast to coast. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the House, the Senate, the entire Nation, 
mourn the loss of our dedicated colleague, 
Congressman CLARENCE Brown. 

He will be known for his unswerving 
loyalty to America, his willingness to al- 
low each the opportunity to express his 
views, his fairmindedness, and his sound 
judgment. 

He will be known for his record of serv- 
ice to the Hoover Commission, which has 
brought about greater economy and ef- 
ficiency in Government. 

With the passing of Congressman 
CLARENCE Brown the Congress has lost 
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an able leader, a prominent figure, and 
a noble contributor. 

I join the Members of the House and 
Senate as well as our colleague’s many 
friends elsewhere throughout the Nation 
in paying tribute to his memory. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, death 
this morning claimed a noble spirit. 
With the passing of CLARENCE Brown the 
Nation is deprived of a wise and loving 
servant. The House of Representatives 
is bereft of a peerless legislator. We 
who knew him have lost a wonderful 
friend and counselor. 

Just a month ago, on July 14, the Ohio 
delegation paid tribute to our beloved 
“BROWNIE” on his birthday anniversary. 
I am so grateful that we were able then 
to give him some small idea of the affec- 
tion and high esteem our hearts held for 
him, I am grateful, too, that my son, 
William E. Minshall III, was able to have 
luncheon with the two of us 2 weeks ago. 
One of the proudest times in Bill's young 
life was at the 1964 Republican National 
Convention when he served as CLARENCE 
Brown’s personal page. 

From the very beginning of my 11 
years of service in the Congress I knew 
I could turn to CLARENCE for sound ad- 
vice and counsel. I looked upon him as 
my legislative father. He proved his 
stature as one of the greatest Members 
ever to serve on the House Committee on 
Rules. He was a tower of strength and 
integrity, a statesman in the classic sense 
of the word. He brought fresh laurels 
to the State of Ohio’s history of proud 
accomplishments on the national scene. 

It was typical of the man that CLAR- 
ENCE Brown requested that his friends 
be notified before word of his death was 
made known publicly, so that the blow 
could be softened. The dry wit which 
illuminated his friendship made him the 
most delightful of conversationalists but 
never did disguise the gentle, thoughtful 
man behind it. 

Mrs. Minshall and I feel the loss of 
CLARENCE BROWN with a personal grief 
and we extend our deepest sympathy to 
his family. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of CLARENCE Brown diminishes 
this body in more ways and in greater 
degree than we today can fully assess. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a big man—big 
in political power and influence as in 
physique, but big, too, in spirit, in under- 
standing, in the capacity for friendship, 
in his knowledge and experience of the 
ways of government, especially of this 
House. 

Truly big men are always in short 
supply—and that is why CLARENCE 
Brown will be deeply missed by his col- 
leagues, by those who fought him, op- 
posed him, disagreed with him, as well as 
those with whom he waged his continu- 
ing fight for the goals and principles in 
which he believed. For CLARENCE 
Brown—whether as friend or foe—was 
always respected—respected for his tal- 
ent, his skill, his determination, his 
mastery of his subject, his high ideals, 
and his consistent service of those ideals. 

I was privileged to serve with CLARENCE 
Brown for nearly 9 years on the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. I know, 
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therefore, at firsthand how fully justified 
are the respect and admiration his col- 
leagues felt for him. His loss creates a 
void that will continue to grow as we re- 
flect on the manner of man he was. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives have lost a good friend and the 
country an outstanding citizen in the 
untimely death of CLARENCE Brown. 

Those of us who served with him are 
sorely grieved, not alone because this 
Nation has suffered a grievous loss, but 
personally because an effective and lov- 
able friend is gone. CLARENCE was one 
of those leaders in this House one could 
always turn to for help and you knew 
it would be forthcoming. When I first 
came to Congress 5 years ago, he was the 
Member I called upon most often for 
help and advice. He gave it freely and 
willingly for which I shall always be 
grateful. 

Throughout his long service, CLARENCE 
Brown distinguished himself for his 
honesty and integrity and his devotion 
to those fundamental principles of real 
Americanism which have made this 
country great. He believed in the Con- 
stitution and his oath of office to pre- 
serve and protect the Constitution of the 
United States was never taken lightly. 
His passing is a great loss to the State of 
Ohio and the congressional district 
which he served ably and well for so 
long a time. We shall all miss him. 

Mrs. King joins me in expressing our 
deepest sympathy to the members of 
CLARENCE Brown’s fine family. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, with the passing of CLARENCE 
J. Brown, Republican, of Ohio, the en- 
tire Nation has lost a great leader, the 
Congress has lost a man of the highest 
principles and integrity, and I have lost 
one of my closest and most valued 
friends. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a Man whose 
word was as good as his bond, one who 
always put the welfare of our country 
first and was unselfish in giving assist- 
ance to younger Members of the House. 

I have served with CLARENCE for the 
past 5 years and from my first day, he 
was always more than willing to be of 
help and guidance. His sound judgment 
I found to be unerring in its accuracy. 

The Congress has lost one of its most 
able and dedicated Members. His coun- 
sel and judgment will be sorely missed in 
these trying times. 

In spite of severe physical pain and 
great personal losses within his own fam- 
ily during the last year, CLARENCE car- 
ried on his work uncomplainingly and 
with the same vigor and fight he has 
shown all of his life. He was a stalwart 
oak in the forest who will be greatly 
missed by all of his colleagues. 

As a colleague on the Rules Commit- 
tee, I have been privileged to work with 
him very closely for the past year and 
a half, and I am deeply grateful for his 
wise counsel and sound advice, not only 
as a fellow member of the Rules Com- 
mittee but also as a colleague in the Con- 
gress. This sound advice which he gave 
me will be remembered as long as I am 
privileged to serve in the House of 
Representatives. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, in the death 
of our colleague, CLARENCE J. BROWN, we 
have each lost a valued friend, his dis- 
trict has lost a great Congressman, and 
the State of Ohio and our Nation have 
lost a truly great leader. Many of you 
have observed what a great privilege it 
was to serve in the Congress with CLan- 
ENCE Brown for 20 years or more. For 
those of us, relatively newcomers to the 
Congress, the privilege was equally as 
great. I doubt that many of the senior 
Members really know how helpful CLan- 
ENCE was to the junior Members of this 
great body. He frequently reminded us 
of our responsibility and also quite fre- 
quently of our shortcomings; but I would 
imagine that every junior Member on 
this side of the aisle has at one time or 
another actively sought his guidance and 
counsel. 

After listening to many of the tributes 
on the House floor today, I was privi- 
leged to address a meeting of teenage Re- 
publicans and shall include in my re- 
marks a resolution adopted by this fine 
group of young people, The resolution 
was presented by Dave Copenhefer, Rural 
Route 1, McKaig Road, Troy, Ohio, and 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the late CLARENCE J. Brown, has 
served his party, his State, and his country 
with duty and devotion beyond reproach, be 
it resolved that the National TAR camp, 
Eastern United States, offers deepest sym- 
pathy and condolences to the personal fam- 
ily and friends of the Honorable CLARENCE J. 
Brown, of Ohio. 


Yes, the Republican Party has lost a 
great leader and a great American, loved 
and respected by those of all ages who 
were privileged to know him. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
grieved by the passing of CLARENCE 
Brown. 

This was truly a great, kindly, and 
wise man—one whose contributions to 
this body, to his State, his party, and to 
this Nation are beyond measurement. 
For in addition to his personal, individ- 
ual achievements, CLARENCE Brown’s in- 
fluence has been and will be felt in many 
other ways. For the past several years 
he has been the type of senior adviser 
to whom many younger men in this body 
have turned for advice and assistance. 
He was never too busy to give counsel 
to the junior Members, and many a 
freshman has received considerable 
sound advice from CLARENCE BROWN. 

He stood in the highest traditions of 
this body. With the courage of his 
convictions he was a stalwart defender 
of those things in which he believed and 
an able adversary. He was a valiant 
fighter but always one with a high sense 
of ethics. 

It was my pleasure to know him since 
before the time I came to Congress. His 
work here was always an inspiration to 
me, and his friendship I greatly treas- 
ured. 

A great American like CLARENCE 
Brown comes along all too seldom. He 
will be truly missed. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, a mighty 
oak has fallen; a strong voice has been 
stilled. Yet I venture the prediction that 
the memory of CLARENCE Brown will lin- 
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ger in this House so long as any of us 
who served with him remain. 

During the 13 years I have been privi- 
leged to be a Member of Congress, I can- 
not think of anyone who excelled him in 
debate, who had a broader grasp of par- 
liamentary procedure or a more profound 
knowledge of the legislative process than 
our departed colleague whose passing 
we all mourn today. 

CLARENCE Brown was big of body, 
strong of mind, tender of heart, and gen- 
tle of spirit. In his selfless service to 
the people of his district, to the State of 
Ohio and to the United States of Amer- 
ica, he has left a monument more lasting 
than bronze. Few men of his generation 
stood so tall. 

His dedication to duty was so strong 
that he continued his attendance upon 
sessions of the Committee on Rules and 
the House when he knew he should be 
home in bed. This was but another ex- 
ample of his indomitable will. None of 
us who witnessed this ordeal will ever 
forget the courageous way in which he 
fought his final battle. So his life ended 
as he lived it—fighting for the cause to 
which he gave the last full measure of 
his devotion. 

I join my colleagues and the great host 
of friends CLARENCE Brown accumulated 
over the years in mourning his passing. 
It will be a long time before another like 
him will pass this way again. 

I extend my profound sympathy to the 
members of his family in this hour of 
sorrow. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, with others 
who have spoken today, I share the deep 
sense of loss at the death of CLARENCE J. 
Brown, who served his State and his Na- 
tion diligently and with great ability for 
many years. During all of this time, he 
truly exemplified his belief in our Re- 
public and our Constitution. 

In recent years, it has been quite cus- 
tomary for newly elected Members of the 
House of Representatives to talk with 
CLARENCE Brown shortly after their elec- 
tions in order to get counsel and advice 
concerning their service in this House. 
He was always willing to take the time 
to counsel such new Members and from 
this I am sure all who conferred with 
him gained a great deal. 

At the same time, those of us who have 
had the privilege of serving with him for 
a number of years have found him like- 
wise always to be a tower of strength in 
support of causes which he thought were 
for the good of our Republic and its peo- 
ple. Certainly, he will be sorely missed 
and his place will be hard to fill. 

Our prayers go with him and our sym- 
pathy to the members of his family. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sorrow that I learned today of the 
untimely passing of our distinguished 
colleague, the dean of the Ohio delega- 
tion, the Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown, 
of the Seventh District of Ohio. 

Ever since I became interested in 
Ohio government in the late twenties, I 
knew of CLARENCE Brown, who was then 
secretary of state and who very gener- 
ously made available all of the services 
of his office to every citizen of the State, 
regardless of political affiliation. 
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The name of CLARENCE BROWN was al- 
ways synonymous with Blanchester, 
Ohio, the city in which he was born, the 
city to which he brought great honor and 
distinction. 

In the past 11 years, I have come to 
know CLARENCE Brown as a colleague, as 
an associate, and as a friend. While our 
political views were far apart, they were 
never permitted to disturb a warm, mu- 
tual respect. 

The entire lifetime of this man has 
been given to the public service for the 
State of Ohio and for the Nation. His 
exemplary approach to public service 
makes us indeed proud to be part of the 
same calling. This good life of achieve- 
ment will prove to be a beacon to those 
who have the same high regard of the 
public service. CLARENCE Brown did 
great things with his time and with his 
life. We were all privileged to have been 
near such a spirit. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
very deep regret that I learned of the 
death today of our colleague, Represent- 
ative CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. 

I had the pleasure of serving with him 
on the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, of which he was the ranking mi- 
nority member. He was the author of 
the legislation creating both the first and 
the second Commissions on the organi- 
zation of the executive branch, known 
as the Hoover Commission, which made 
so many valuable recommendations to 
increase the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment. 

CLARENCE BROWN was an able and ef- 
fective spokesman for his party. He was 
a dedicated public servant. He served as 
Lieutenant Governor and secretary of 
state of Ohio and sat in every Congress 
since the 76th. He had a deep under- 
standing of and love for this House. 
Over his long career, he carved out a 
distinguished record in representing his 
district and State. 

I knew him as a man of great per- 
sonal kindness and wisdom. This House 
will feel keenly his loss. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, even 
though many of us had been somewhat 
conditioned to the sadness that befalls 
us today through the knowledge of 
CLARENCE Brown’s failing health, it 
nonetheless came as a numbing shock 
when the word was received that he had 
passed from our scene. The finality of 
such a realization is even the more de- 
pressing when it concerns a man who has 
been our friend for so many years. 

Words fail us at noments such as this, 
when we try to transfer to paper the 
feelings of the heart. For the most 
part, we are rendered incomprehensible 
as our utterings fail tragically in por- 
traying the emotions we feel. We are 
but able to recall little but the generali- 
ties that are already known and add a 
few recollections of our own personal 
experiences. The rest must remain for 
the historian and the other practitioners 
of the art of words. 

CLARENCE BROWN, as we all know, de- 
voted half a century of service to his 
community, State, and Nation through 
active political work. Most of those 
years were spent right here on this Hill, 
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where he amassed an enviable record of 
accomplishment that saw him rise to the 
ranking position of his party on both the 
Committee on Rules and the Committee 
on Government Operations. It was my 
privilege to have served with him on the 
latter when I first became a Member of 
this body. CLARENCE Brown is well re- 
membered as a student of government 
who saw the perils inherent in a too- 
large bureaucracy. His authorship of 
the Commissions on the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, and his subsequent membership on 
these Commissions, brought forth much 
ripe fruit under the popular name of the 
Hoover Commissions. 

CLARENCE Brown’s 27 years in the 
House of Representatives constitute an 
enviable record of accomplishment and 
provide us with a master key to the 
secret of distinguished service. He ex- 
hibited a combination of unceasing hard 
work, exceptional attention to detail, an 
enviable understanding of all sides of a 
question, and a humility that at times 
disarmed the unwary. 

My service in this Congress constitutes 
but minutes compared to the hours of 
our departed colleague, but I recall well 
my arrival in this Chamber almost 7 
years ago. One of the first to shake my 
hand was CLARENCE Brown. Perhaps he 
sensed the feeling of awe that surely ac- 
companies the appearance of a freshman 
Congressman. And perhaps he recalled 
his own first days, when getting off on 
the right foot was so terribly important. 
CLARENCE not only shook my hand, but 
personally offered words of advice that 
now, in retrospect, prove to be most time- 
ly and accurate. I will always be in his 
debt for the many times during those 
early days when he would take of his 
valuable time to help guide a new col- 
league in the ways of Washington, D.C. 

To the friends and relatives of CLAR- 
ENCE Brown, we can but offer heartfelt 
condolences and assurances that time is 
indeed a great healer of the aching pain 
of departure. To those of us who re- 
main in this hallowed hall of legislation, 
we can but resolve to continue and to 
rededicate our own services in perpetua- 
tion of the principles for which CLARENCE 
Brown and so many other patriots be- 
fore him, literally gave their lives. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened this morning when I 
was advised of the death of our late col- 
league, CLARENCE J. Brown, Repre- 
sentative of the Seventh District of Ohio. 
Throughout my period of service in Con- 
gress, CLARENCE Brown had come to 
mean more to me than just a colleague 
and more than just one of the most 
knowledgeable and effective leaders of 
this body. From the beginning of my 
tenure in this body our personal associ- 
ation ripened into a close and personal 
friendship. The tributes paid to him to- 
day by the Members of this body signify 
without any question the high regard in 
which all of us held him. He was more 
than a Member of this body; he was more 
than a Representative from the State of 
Ohio; he was more than an effective and 
able leader of his chosen political party; 
he was indeed an outstanding servant 
and accepted leader of the Nation. He 
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sat in councils which chose the national 
leaders of the Republican Party and he 
was one of those who helped at various 
times to carry those leaders into high 
office. With all of this prominence; with 
all of his understanding of national 
problems; and with all of the recogni- 
tion shown to him by those who worked 
with him; he was one of the fortunate 
people of his time who possessed a con- 
genial and sympathetic personality 
which made it possible for him to bridge 
the canyons of controversy and political 
differences and enjoy friendships with 
those with whom he disagreed on many 
social, economic, and political questions 
of the day. It was my lot to have been 
born in the district which was honored 
by the service of Congressman Brown. 
Soon after coming to Congress, I took 
advantage of this situation and through- 
out the years he was wont to chide me 
for being his errant constituent because 
of our political differences—and I was 
always pleased to refer to him as “my 
Congressman.” As much as any indi- 
vidual of today could symbolize the po- 
litical leaders of a generation and a half 
ago, CLARENCE Brown resembled to a 
great extent the political feelings and 
thinking of my own grandfather, who 
was also a Republican officeholder in 
Ohio. At the same time he was a leader 
in today’s world. Our advantage here is 
to be associated with America’s great; 
our most valued treasurers of service. I 
shall remember always the kind advice; 
the gentle chiding; the honest and fear- 
less suggestions which this great Ohioan 
rendered to all of us. Mrs. Aspinall and I 
join with the countless legions of his ad- 
mirers and debtors in expressing sincere 
sympathy to the surviving members of 
his family. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
CLARENCE BROWN was one of the great 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. He had rightfully earned special 
prominence in the House as a result of 
his long years of devotion to his political 
principles and the effective legislative 
record that he had compiled. In his ef- 
ficient fashion, he played an outstanding 
role in major legislative activity over a 
long period. 

The loss of any Member is always felt 
by his colleagues, but in the untimely 
death of CLARENCE Brown, we all recog- 
nize that we have lost a legislator of 
unusual ability and dedication. He was 
a great debator, a great parliamentarian, 
a great Republican, and a devoted Amer- 
ican patriot. 

As a freshman Member, I greatly ap- 
preciated the advice and counsel he gave 
me, and I know that he was a source of 
strength and help to many other younger 
Members. 

Mrs. Derwinski joins me in extending 
our deepest sympathy to CLARENCE 
Brown’s family. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in paying tribute to the late CLARENCE 
Brown, of Ohio, and expressing my sin- 
cere sympathy to his family. 

During my first term in the House, it 
was my pleasure to serve with Congress- 
man Brown on the House Government 
Operations Committee. There he was 
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exceedingly helpful to his younger, less 
experienced colleagues and shared much 
of his deep knowledge of the House and 
of legislation with us. 

As one of the original members of the 
Hoover Commissions, he maintained his 
lifelong interest in streamlining and 
making more efficient the necessary busi- 
ness of Government. We will miss his 
wise counsel in these matters. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
of this House are deeply saddened at the 
passing of our distinguished colleague, 
CLARENCE Brown. For 27 years he has 
been faithful in the service of his coun- 
try; he has been passionately devoted to 
the preservation of that which he deemed 
the finest and best in American life; he 
has been a man of strong conviction and 
high purpose, valiantly fighting always 
for the things in which he believed. He 
was of rugged integrity, with a high sense 
of honor and exemplary standards of 
conduct. As a friend he was faithful, 
considerate, and kind. His courtly man- 
ner, his gracious meeting, and his ever 
thoughtful consideration of others have 
endeared him to his colleagues and carved 
an imperishable place in their memories. 
We shall miss him—we shall mourn him. 

We all extend our deepest sympathy 
to his loved ones. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I am sad- 
dened peyond adequate expression by the 
loss of our dear colleague, CLARENCE J. 
Brown of Ohio. 

More than 20 years ago I first met this 
wonderful gentleman of honor, dedica- 
tion, intelligence, and integrity. My 
fondness for him grew steadily with the 
intervening years, until I treasured his 
friendship as one of the finer and most 
cherished possessions of my life. While 
we were of opposite political faiths, nev- 
ertheless, CLARENCE Brown merited 
respect from me and from all of our 
colleagues on either side of the aisles, as 
well as responsible and intelligent people 
throughout the land. His lofty ideals 
placed him squarely in the realm of kings 
and his understanding sincerity and 
sympathy toward his fellow man kept 
him imbued with the common touch. To 
know him was to love him, and to ob- 
serve him in debate was a revelation and 
an education in itself. He was greatest 
when the odds appeared insurmountable 
and it required courage to adhere to his 
convictions. 

The country can ill afford to lose men 
of the character, ability, stature, and 
leadership of this great American, and I 
feel that he has been rewarded with a 
special crown of glory in that great man- 
sion on high. To his loved ones, I extend 
my most sincere and heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, permit me to join with my colleagues 
from Ohio and others throughout the 
Nation in paying a brief but sincere 
tribute to the memory of our friend, 
CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a great Ameri- 
can, a devoted American, a colleague 
who fought for the principles in which 
he believed. 

He was a great legislator who weighed 
carefully the alternatives on all public 
issues, 
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I was very fond of CLARENCE Brown. 
He was friendly, cooperative and helpful. 
We frequently differed on legislative 
matters, but our personal friendship 
transcended partisanship. We shall all 
miss him. 

Along with Speaker McCormack, I re- 
cently went to see Congressman BROWN 
while he was in Bethesda Naval Hospital. 
He seemed to be coming along well and 
was talking on the telephone, attending 
to his duties even there. He expressed 
the hope that he would soon be returning 
to the Congress and so the news of his 
passing was indeed distressing. 

Congressman Brown served well his 
district, the State of Ohio, the Nation. 
He was most conscientious. History will 
mark the career of CLARENCE BROWN, as 
a distinguished legislator. 

I extend to his family an expression of 
deepest sympathy in his passing. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on my 83d birthday, CLARENCE Brown 
spoke of our long and close friendship, 
remarked that he and I belonged to the 
rather exclusive club of former Lieu- 
tenant Governors serving in this body, 
and closed with these words: “I think 
you will finish the course all right.” 

Now the voice of my friend is stilled. 
Finished is the course of CLARENCE 
Brown and in this Chamber is the heavi- 
ness of a grief that all Members feel in a 
deep personal manner. The nobility of 
his character, the cheer of his optimism, 
the strength of his faith in the simple 
virtues of hometown folks, all this runs 
through our minds and pencils into our 
saddened hearts as we come to realize 
that CLaRENCR Brown has finished the 
course of life. 

How gallantly he ran that course. At 
23, the boy Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 
for 27 years a Member of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, an outstanding statesman, 
a publisher, and editor in the finest tradi- 
tions of American journalism, a mighty 
power in the Republican Party, the close 
friend and manager of the presidential 
campaign of Senator Taft, all this and 
more, and in all these long years of 
achievement, of glory and applause, he 
never lost his head or bowed to vanity. 
His was the simple honesty of the coun- 
try town, of which he was a product and 
an apostle. In CLARENCE Brown there 
was complete absence of pretense. 

Mr. Speaker, the months of the last 
year or so were weighed with sadness for 
CLARENCE Brown. The deaths of an 
adored granddaughter, his mother, and 
his wife all came in a short period of 
time, and we who were so close to him 
could not fail to note the heavy toll they 
had taken. His beloved wife, to whom 
he was married in 1916, died in January 
of this year. Their life together for close 
ae a century was a classic of marital 

My deepest sympathy goes to the chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and other loved 
ones of the great and noble man with 
whom it was our privilege to serve. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
join my voice to the swelling chorus of 
praise in behalf of our departed colleague 
and friend, CLARENCE J. Brown, Rep- 
resentative from the Ohio Seventh Dis- 
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trict and chairman of the Ohio Republi- 
can delegation. 

I have known CLARENCE Brown for 
only 3 years, but I have known of him 
most of my adult life. 

I followed his career through the 
newspapers as a young man and then 
as I grew older, for his career was a 
shining example for others to follow. 

It is easy enough to praise him, for 
he was a man of great personal ability, 
dignity, honor, and fortitude. All of 
this rendered him a truly outstanding 
public servant, in the full meaning of 
the term. And to those who knew him 
personally, and worked with him in the 
grand arena of political tradition, he 
stood out, far above the crowd, not only 
as a statesman—for indeed he was that— 
but also as the best of counselors, the 
kindest of friends, the warmest of hu- 
man beings. It was my privilege to serve 
with him on the House Rules Commit- 
tee—and I shall cherish the experience 
forever. 

His loss cannot be measured in terms 
of one dimension, for his importance to 
us all was far greater than that. A man 
of courage bold, he won the admiration 
of friend and foe alike, so far as politics 
were concerned. And personally speak- 
ing, he had no foes—he was that kind 
of unusual, upstanding, and noble being. 

CLARENCE Brown entered public life 
by way of the publishing field, attain- 
ing recognition originally as the pub- 
lisher of several Ohio newspapers and 
as president of the renowned Brown 
Publishing Co. 

At the close of World War I the peo- 
ple of Ohio elected him Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State, a position he held 
for 4 years, from 1919 to 1923. In 1927 
he was elected secretary of state of Ohio, 
and held that post through 1933. Un- 
successful as the Republican candidate 
for Governor in 1934, he nonetheless 
continued to rise in stature to the very 
top of the Ohio political scene. 

A strong admirer of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, he assumed leadership 
of the Taft forces. As floor manager of 
the Taft presidential campaign at more 
than one Republican national conven- 
tion, he quickly became a figure of na- 
tional consequence in his own right. 

And as a Congressman, CLARENCE 
Brown established a record of enviable 
proportions. He was the author of the 
legislation creating both the First and 
Second Commissions on the Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment—the so-called Hoover Commis- 
sions—as well as a member of both Com- 
missions. He was the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the House Committee on 
Rules and also the ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Fourteen straight victories without de- 
feat established beyond a doubt the po- 
sition of CLARENCE BROWN as a clear-cut 
favorite in the hearts of the people of his 
district. 

He was a man of genius and great 
heart; of force and integrity; of insight 
and ability. 

We of the House of Representatives 
shall miss him dearly in the days and 
years ahead. 
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My wife joins me in expressing deep- 
est sympathy to members of his family. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
overwhelmed with a sense of irreparable 
loss as we contemplate the passing of a 
distinguished colleague who towered 
among us as a symbol of integrity and 
dedication. CLARENCE Brown would 
stand out in any group, and certainly 
in the Congress his unusual talents 
marked him as a leader whose contribu- 
tions to the legislative process will re- 
main to enhance his image down through 
the years. 

When I came to Congress in 1947, it 
was my privilege, along with the rest of 
the neophytes of that 80th Congress, to 
sit at the feet of this wise and learned 
counselor. And I can recall the sound 
advice he gave us—cliches perhaps to the 
oldtimers but for the newcomers guide- 
posts in a strange land—including the 
admonition above all other things “to 
take care of cur mail,” to keep closely 
attuned to what the folks back home 
were thinking. 

In the intervening years, I came to ap- 
preciate his outstanding contributions to 
our party, and it is no idle statement to 
credit him with the making of more than 
one presidential candidate. He and I 
stood side by side on many issues since 
we entertained the same conservative 
views although there were many times 
that my final vote was registered only 
after I had determined where he stood. 
Aside from this professional tribute, I 
want also to be recalled as his close and 
admiring friend. Surviving financial 
setbacks and surmounting political re- 
verses, he always returned to his legis- 
lative chores’ with renewed vigor and 
determination. When, however, his 
helpmate was taken from him a short 
while ago, he seemed somehow to lack 
the will to go on alone. And the faith, 
by which he lived and died, tells me that 
he now rests in that sheltered vale be- 
yond the sunset reunited with his life’s 
companion, there to await that final re- 
union when all true believers will as- 
semble on that distant shore. May the 
Giver of all good gifts ease for his 
bereaved ones the heartache of this hour. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle in 
paying tribute to our departed friend, 
CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. As many 
have said and as all who serve here know, 
we have lost one of the most respected 
men to ever serve in the U.S. Congress. 
I do not believe that anyone who knew 
this gentleman could have questioned his 
strength of character or his great ability. 

Here was a man who had given more 
than 50 years of active and distinguished 
public service to his State and his Nation, 
serving more than half of that time in 
this House of Representatives that he 
loved. Throughout his long and produc- 
tive life, he demonstrated always the 
courage of his convictions and a mature 
and sound judgment. In times of con- 
fusion, it often was the sane calm voice 
of CLARENCE Brown that brought reality 
back in that particular situation. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a man of reason 
and good conscience, dedicated to prin- 
ciples of sound government. The people 
of the State of Ohio, and all who are 
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Americans, have lost one of the most ef- 
fective and conscientious legislators to 
ever serve in the Congress. We cannot 
afford the loss of such men because they 
are too few. 

I express my deepest sympathy to his 
family. Their loss although more per- 
sonal is shared by us all. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
this sad occasion to join my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives in pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of the Honor- 
able CLARENCE J. Brown of Ohio, who has 
passed on to the Great Beyond. The 
Grim Reaper with the inverted torch has 
beckoned him on to that long and eternal 
home. His death leaves a void in the 
Halls of Congress which cannot now be 
filled. 

CLARENCE Brown was an outstanding 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
He was a man of sterling and dependable 
character, whose heart and mind were 
attuned to the highest public good. He 
was reliable in every sense of the word 
and thus inspired the complete confi- 
dence of his associates. 

CLARENCE Brown embraced what I like 
to refer to as the sound doctrine. He 
believed in preserving our natural and fi- 
nancial resources. He was opposed to 
squandering public funds with no purpose 
in view except to increase the power of 
the Central Government and thus rob 
the States and localities of their right to 
regulate and govern their own activities. 
In short, he believed in the principle that 
the best government was a government 
close to the people. 

He had the ability to know the right 
from the wrong and, what is more, he 
possessed in an unusually high degree 
the courage to do the right irrespective 
of the consequences. As he leaves this 
earthly planet, it is a source of encour- 
agement to his friends to have the 
knowledge that he ever remained stead- 
fast and immovable in support of the 
principles in which he believed. These 
qualities in a Congressman are outstand- 
ing in a period and in an age when so 
many of our public men seem more con- 
cerned with the political implications of 
their public conduct and actions than 
with the effect such may have upon the 
welfare of the country. 

CLARENCE Brown loved America and he 
fought to safeguard the fundamental 
principles of Government which have 
made our Nation great and strong. 

I had the honor to meet our departed 
colleague many years before I became a 
Representative in this body. Although 
we were not in attendance together, we 
both were graduated from Washington 
and Lee University. Washington and 
Lee was proud of CLARENCE BROWN, one 
of her most distinguished almuni. Thus, 
I heard of him and knew of his great 
work for many years before I was privi- 
leged to meet him in person. 

My first personal acquaintance with 
him came in the early 1940’s when we 
were invited by the late Dr. Francis 
Pendleton Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee, to return to the seat of 
the university at Lexington, Va., where 
certain honors were to be conferred upon 
us. The friendship thus begun and es- 
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tablished continued without interruption 
or abatement throughout the remainder 
of his life and expanded into a warm and 
enduring one. 

I shall ever cherish the memory of my 
association with so great a man. I do 
hope and pray that God in His infinite 
wisdom may send others here who are 
determined to carry on and preserve our 
country in the able and forthright man- 
ner so characteristic of the services of our 
late distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able CLARENCE J. Brown of Ohio. 

More than anything else, this country 
stands in need of men in public office who 
possess the ability, as well as the desire, 
to serve the country in a faithful manner, 
and fewer of those who, instead of serv- 
ing the country, expect this country to 
serve them. America should demand 
fewer leaners and more lifters. 

Someone has said: 

What builds a nation’s pillars high 

And makes it great and strong, 
What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 

Not gold but only men can make 
A nation great and strong, 

Men who for truth and honor's sake 
Hold still and suffer long. 

Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare when others sigh, 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift it to the sky. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with genuine sorrow that 
I learned this morning of the passing 
of the Honorable CLARENCE Brown, Con- 
gressman from the Seventh District of 
Ohio. 

CLARENCE Brown has been my friend 
since 1952. It was at the Republican 
Convention at Chicago which I at- 
‘tended as an instructed delegate for 
Robert Taft that I met CLARENCE Brown, 
a leader in the drive to nominate Bob 
Taft for President. I spent 2 weeks in 
Chicago working closely with CLARENCE 
Brown in the effort to obtain the dele- 
gate strength needed for the nomination. 

It was during those hectic days that I 
learned to admire and respect the great 
courage and determination with which 
he advocated the causes in which he 
believed. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a worthy oppo- 
nent and a most desired associate in any 
political contest. His was a conviction 
which never wavered and which inspired 
greater resolution in others. He urged 
me to seek a seat in the House, and I 
naturally sought his advice when I came 
to the 87th Congress. His advice and 
counsel will not only be missed by me, 
but his firm and constant adherence to 
his basic conservative beliefs will be 
missed by those who at times needed re- 
newed reassurance in the virtues of his 
principles. 

CLARENCE Brown was a tower of 
strength and reassurance to the mem- 
bers of his party, an outstanding Repre- 
sentative of his district, and his Nation. 
His loss will be keenly felt, and I join 
my colleagues in expressing my deep re- 
gret and in extending to his children my 
genuine sympathy. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation deeply mourns the passing of one 
of our foremost citizens and dedicated 
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Americans, the Honorable CLARENCE J. 
Brown. Those of us who have been 
privileged to know him and work with 
him have a distinct sense of personal 
loss and without question will miss his 
leadership and guidance. As a member 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, on which Mr. Brown served 
as ranking minority member, I have had 
a unique opportunity to know and to 
learn from this great American, and to 
appreciate his depth of feeling for his 
country and his amazing grasp of the 
system of our American Government. 

A native son of Ohio, CLARENCE BROWN 
devoted himself to his country and to his 
fellow-citizens. He distinguished him- 
self in the newspaper and publishing 
fields. He was Lieutenant Governor of 
the State of Ohio from 1919 to 1923 and 
served as secretary of state of Ohio from 
1927 to 1933. He has served as the Mem- 
ber of Congress for the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Ohio since 1939, and 
his devotion to his duties and to the cause 
of good government was unsurpassed. 
His clear vision and counsel have en- 
riched our lives and have helped us to 
understand our tasks for the future. 

His devotion to Republican principles 
was only equalled by his sense of respon- 
sibility for active Republican Party lead- 
ership. In 1934, he was Republican 
nominee for Governor of Ohio and four 
times served as a delegate to the Repub- 
lican national conventions. For many 
years, he was a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and gave gen- 
erously of his time and his resources to 
build his party. 

CLARENCE Brown will be long remem- 
bered for his efforts to bring to the atten- 
tion of the American people the need for 
more efficient and more economical gov- 
ernment. In the 80th Congress, he in- 
troduced a bill to establish a Commission 
on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government which the 
Congress approved without dissent. He 
had studied the previous efforts made to 
reorganize the executive branch and 
found that none had been particularly 
successful. Because of such past expe- 
riences, he introduced a new concept in 
his plan to establish a commission by 
including equal representation as be- 
tween the Congress, the Executive, and 
the public, as well as equal balance as to 
political parties. This formula, designed 
to correct the deficiencies of the previous 
commissions, was eminently successful. 
Because of the success of the work of 
this First Hoover Commission, CLARENCE 
Brown again, in the 83d Congress, intro- 
duced legislation to create a second com- 
mission. Again the Congress approved 
the proposal without dissent—and the 
work of this Second Hoover Commission 
brought results far in excess of the hopes 
of many. CLARENCE BROWN was an 
ardent supporter of the work of these 
commissions and played an instrumental 
part in these constructive endeavors. 
The Nation is indeed indebted to him for 
this fruitful work which resulted in the 
savings of untold tax dollars in the op- 
erations of our Federal departments. 

As a Member of Congress, as a loyal 
Political leader, as a great American and 
gentleman, and as a friend, CLARENCE 
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Brown will be missed by all whose lives 
he touched. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, it was sad- 
dening news to hear of the passing of our 
beloved colleague, CLARENCE Brown. He 
was a giant among men, a defender of 
freedom, and a devoted champion of the 
rights of man. 

His entire life was one of service— 
service to his party, to his State, and to 
his Nation. He shall long be remem- 
bered for his devotion to principle and 
conscientious work as an outstanding 
legislator. 

His counsel and encouragement shall 
be greatly missed by me. He was one of 
the first senior Members of the House to 
offer his help to me as a freshman Con- 
gressman. Even in his hours of physical 
discomfort here in the Chamber, he was 
always ready with a cheerful greeting. 

Mrs. Reifel and I join in extending our 
deepest sympathy to the members of his 
family. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the Honorable CLARENCE J. 
Brown, of Blanchester, Ohio, was taken 
from us today after having ably served 
in the U.S. Congress for 27 years. 

As a new Member from the State of 
Ohio, I was not as well acquainted with 
him as others, however, it was with an 
intense feeling of sadness that I learned 
of his death which is a great loss to the 
Nation, his State, and his district. 

The gentlewoman from Ohio, Mrs. 
Frances P. Boiron, and our beloved 
Speaker, Joun W. McCormack, have al- 
ready told of the goodness and greatness 
which CLARENCE Brown possessed. Mr. 
McCormack stated if he had his choice 
he would rather be remembered as a 
good man than a great man, but that our 
departed colleague was endowed with 
both qualities. These qualities were 
quite evident in the manner with which 
he accepted me as a new Member of this 
great body. 

As I listened to the impressive eulogies, 
Shakespeare’s words, taken from “Othel- 
lo,” came to my mind as being appropri- 
ate and descriptive of this man whom the 
Congress held in high esteem: 

Good name in man and woman, dear my 
lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; tis some- 
thing, nothing; 

Twas mine, tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him; 

And makes me poor indeed. 


All of us mourn him and extend our 
deepest sympathy to his family and 
friends in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio, and in the State of Ohio 
as well as in Washington. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I deep- 
ly regret the passing of our esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. I have had the privilege for 
7 years of serving on the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations with 
CLARENCE BROWN and I have been grate- 
ful for his membership on that commit- 
tee and for the grasp of Federal prob- 
lems and the wealth of governmental 
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experience which he brought to our 
deliberations, and which he shared so 
willingly with the committee. This was 
typical of his forceful and helpful efforts 
throughout the legislative process in the 
House of Representatives on matters of 
great moment. His contributions will 
long be remembered in the form of legis- 
lation on the statute books and basic 
improvements in governmental procedure 
which respond to the needs of the 20th 
century world. 

I did not find it possible at all times 
to share CLARENCE Brown’s views on 
issues which arose, but I always ad- 
mired the force of his contribution to 
discussion and the good cheer with 
which he accepted the result even when 
unfavorable. 

Iregret that tragedy was so much with 
CLARENCE Brown during the last days of 
his life, but the manner in which he bore 
his trials only enhanced the regard in 
which he was held by his colleagues. 

He was a stanch patriot, a well-in- 
formed legislator, and a full man, and 
his presence will be sorely missed in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal has been said about the life- 
long record of accomplishments. of my 
good friend and valued leader, the late 
Congressman CLARENCE J. Brown. His 
achievements have been many and these 
visible monuments he leaves behind. Far 
more important, in my judgment, is the 
indelible mark he leaves on many of us 
who knew him as a kind friend, wise 
councilor and personal advocate. Con- 
gressman Brown advocated the personal 
causes of every Ohio Republican in par- 
ticular but all of his colleagues in gen- 
eral. He was as interested in helping 
young Congressmen achieve committee 
assignments or other personal requests 
they desired as any Member of this body 
and was always available for help. In 
fact, it was generally known that he was 
the first one to see. 

He seemed to take a particular delight 
in advising we younger Members as we 
struggled to “learn the ropes.” The 
House of Representatives was his life and 
he gave of it to each of us who asked. 
To my way of thinking, this imprint on 
each of us, especially those with less than 
10 years of service, which came from our 
close association with CLARENCE J. BROWN 
is the most significant part of his more 
than 2½ decades of public service in 
these Halls. His name was always mem- 
tioned with respect and he was like a 
father to all of the younger Members. I 
know that it is personally impossible to 
repay the debt that I owe this fine man 
who represented Ohio’s Seventh Congres- 
sional District. 

Politics is a vehicle for public service. 
It is also a vehicle for power. In this day 
and age, all too many choose the latter 
course and put statesmanship and public 
service second, power first. CLARENCE J. 
Brown was a man who served in the 
highest tradition of public service and 
placed these considerations preeminent 
in his life. What power he had came 
from the respect which he earned 
through his personal integrity and from 
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the loyalty of those who loved him. It 
came not by the base political grasp for 
power which typifies all too many men 
who dominate the world political scene. 
I count it as one of my real blessings to 
have served with and to have known the 
Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio, 
a public servant in the highest tradition 
envisioned by the founders of this Re- 
public. I readily acknowledge my debt 
to him as one who fought my battle 
through the years—baittles for soundness 
in Government policy, operation, and 
finance—and it is with deep humility 
that I join my colleagues in expressing 
my sincere regrets to the survivors of 
this great man. We shall miss him. 
There are few on the horizon who can 
fill his shoes and a little bit of America 
has gone with the passing of CLARENCE 
J. Brown, of Ohio. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most able and valuable Members of this 
body has been stricken from the rolls. 
The death of CLARENCE BROWN comes as 
a loss not only to the Congress but to the 
entire Nation. For more than a quarter 
of a century this departed colleague 
served the cause of good government. 
He did so with his wisdom, his states- 
manship, his leadership, and his dedica- 
tion. It would be difficult to name a 
man who has done more during a similar 
period of time. 

CLARENCE Brown was always found in 
the front ranks when battlelines were 
drawn that involved prudence, economy, 
freedom, and commonsense in the op- 
eration of our Government. He was a 
partisan, but he always put the welfare 
of the country first. He never wavered, 
never faltered, never retreated. He 
seemed to rise above the hysteria and 
emotionalism which often cloud the is- 
sues that arise here. With calm judg- 
ment and decorum he plodded along, al- 
ways adhering to those basic principles 
which are fundamental. 

To the family I extend my deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the late CLARENCE J. Brown, of 
Ohio, was already firmly established as 
a leading Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives before I took my seat in this 
Chamber. 

It took only a few days for me to dis- 
cover that CLARENCE Brown’s reputation 
for integrity and for adherence to high 
principles was earned by his performance 
in committee and on the floor of the 
House. 

One of the most forceful and convine- 
ing debators in congressional history, 
CLARENCE Brown was respected by all of 
his colleagues in the Congress and by 
this Nation as a whole. 

His passing leaves a great void in this 
historic Chamber. His contributions to 
our Republic are a part of the permanent 
record of our Nation. Their benefits 
have been not only for this generation 
but for the generations yet to come. 

I extend my sympathy and that of 
Mrs. McClory to the surviving members 
of CLARENCE Brown’s family. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, years ago 
during the period when our beloved col- 
league, the Honorable Joz MARTIN Was 
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Speaker of the House, it was my privi- 
lege to serve on a select committee of 
the House under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable CLARENCE Brown. I had 
known him for a goodly number of years 
and I knew him for a strong, forthright 
Member of Congress. I knew him for a 
man of courage who never hesitated to 
stand by his convictions. However, it 
was not until my service with him on 
the select committee that I really appre- 
ciated the human qualities and learned 
of the warm friendship of CLARENCE 
Brown. 

He was for many years one of the out- 
standing Members of the House. His 
qualities of leadership were those which 
quickly bring a man to the fore and 
which are recognized on both sides of the 
aisle. He was able in debate and strong 
in his convictions. Unquestionably, he 
was one of our ablest Members. 

His is a voice that will be greatly 
missed in Congress. He was an earnest 
student of government and an experi- 
enced legislator. He spoke and worked 
on the basis of years of experience and 
knowledge of the workings of govern- 
ment. Always a stanch defender of 
the prerogatives of the House, he was 
nevertheless fair and courteous in his 
dealings. 

We who have known him as a friend 
feel a great sense of personal loss. We 
who knew him both as a friend and a 
legislator know that the halls of govern- 
ment have experienced a great and last- 
ing loss. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to join with all our col- 
leagues in this Chamber in expressing 
my heartfelt grief over the loss of a dis- 
tinguished and dedicated Member of 
Congress, CLARENCE J. BROWN. 

In his more than 26 years of service 
to this body he never faltered in pur- 
suit of the goals he felt were right and 
just. We have lost a gallant man anda 
fine legislator. 

CLARENCE Brown was an American in 
the true sense of the word. And even 
in the turmoil of the legislative battle- 
ground when the fighting was at its most 
difficult, CLARENCE Brown never once 
lost the respect of his colleagues. A 
man like this is difficult to find so the 
grief at his passing is magnified. 

Mrs. Clausen and I extend our most 
profound sympathy to the family of 
this great man and we shall cherish his 
memory always. 

CLARENCE Brown was certainly one of 
the kindest, most considerate men to 
serve in the Congress. You always knew 
actually where he stood on every issue. 
Throughout the years, he has held the 
respect of all who were privileged to know 
or serve with him. He was referred to 
as a fiscal conservative. While he may 
have been conservative in spending other 
people’s money, in particular the over- 
burdened taxpayer, I knew him to be 
one of the most liberal-minded men of 
our time. CLARENCE BRowN was a wise 
man and he shared this great wisdom 
with anyone within hearing distance of 
his firm and positive voice. In the great 
“forest” of congressional talents, CLAR- 
ENCE BROWN stood like a “redwood giant“ 
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among the men who knew and loved 
him 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
the tragic necessity of expressing at this 
time my deep sense of personal bereave- 
ment at the passing of my friend and 
colleague of many years in this House, 
the Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown of 
Ohio. 

When he passed to his eternal reward, 
he had completed 50 years of public serv- 
ice which began in 1915 when he assumed 
the office of State statistician of Ohio. 
He was elected his State’s Lieutenant 
Governor 3 years later. At 23 he was 
the youngest elected State officer in 
Ohio's history. 

He was elected Ohio Secretary of State 
in 1926, and was reelected to serve three 
successive terms. Under his leadership 
the election laws of Ohio were completely 
redrafted and have since served as 
models upon which other States have 
based reforms in their electoral machin- 
ery. 
CLARENCE Brown came to the Congress 
to serve Ohio’s Seventh Congressional 
District in 1938, and was reelected to 
every succeeding Congress, often with- 
out opposition. 

My hard-working friend, CLARENCE J. 
Brown, dedicated to his district, his con- 
stituents, his State, and his country, 
rarely missed a rollcall and never 
neglected to answer a constituent’s letter. 
His slogan in so many of his campaigns 
was typical of the man: “Stick to the 
man who sticks to his job.” 

He served his party long and faith- 
fully, as a delegate to its national con- 
ventions, as a member of its national 
committee, and as a congressional cam- 
paign manager. 

He was a successful businessman and 
farmer in private life. He was reared in 
Blanchester, Clinton County, Ohio, was 
graduated from the high school there, 
read law with a local attorney, and then 
attended Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. He was made an honorary mem- 
ber of Omicron Delta Kappa by that uni- 
versity in 1946. He also received an 
honorary LL.D. degree from Wilmington 
College in 1928. 

His service on the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in his 
early years in Congress gave evidence of 
his ability and the seriousness which he 
brought to all of his congressional duties. 
His later service on the Government Op- 
erations Committee and the House Rules 
Committee was outstanding. 

All who knew him will miss his out- 
spoken integrity, his unfailing good will, 
and his informed counsel. The deepest 
sympathy is extended to his children in 
this hour of their grief. They have lost 
a beloved father, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has lost a dedicated and able 
senior Member, and the Nation has lost 
one of its most patriotic sons. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in the days 
to come we will realize more and more 
the great loss we have suffered in the 
death of CLARENCE Brown. I have never 
known a man whose career embraced so 
many activities and who excelled in so 
many endeavors. He was truly a tal- 
ented statesman and politician. He was 
proud to be a politician and felt that be- 
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ing one gave him the opportunity to be 
of service to his country. As 2 youngster 
I followed his career as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and secretary of state. I cam- 
paigned with him when he ran for Gov- 
ernor and when I came to Congress I had 
the high privilege of becoming a col- 
league which led to a friendship that I 
shall always cherish. 

He had that quality of character which 
drew people to him. Much has been 
said of his official life which reflected 
great devotion to duty and commanded 
the respect and admiration of us all. But 
it was in his personal life that one can 
estimate him as a truly great man. 
Those of us who were close to him not 
only enjoyed his friendship, but had the 
advantage of his sage advice that came 
from a clear and logical mind and years 
of experience. I always felt welcome to 
go to him for counsel and when I left I 
had a sense of security in being well 
armed with his words of wisdom. 

Also, aside from his official life, he 
was a devoted family man. From our 
conversations, I am sure that every de- 
cision he made took into consideration 
Mrs. Brown and his children. 

When Prime Minister Ramsey Mc- 
Donald eulogized Queen Alexandria, he 
said: 

She represented to us not only the em- 
blazened life of courts, but the domestic 
affection of humbler places. 


Much the same could be said of CLAR- 
ENCE Brown. His life was not only 
notable for his successes in politics and 
statesmanship, but also for his qualities 
of devoted friendship and his readiness 
to share his wisdom and experience with 
those of us who sought and needed it. 

And so I am sad, not only because the 
Nation has lost a dedicated and coura- 
geous American and our party a faithful 
and inspiring leader, but because I have 
lost a dear friend. My wife, Martha, 
and I extend our deepest sympathy to 
his family. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, a close 
friend, a dedicated colleague, and one 
of the truly outstanding Members of this 
body has passed on. Every member of 
this body and everyone who knew him 
throughout this great country is sad- 
dened by the fact that CLARENCE Brown 
will no longer sit as a distinguished 
Member of this body. 

I rise both as an individual Member 
who knew, admired, and respected our 
beloved colleague and as chairman of 
House Republicans to express for each 
and every Member on this side of the 
aisle our profound regret at the passing 
of one of the truly outstanding Members 
of our ranks. 

Mr. Speaker, CLARENCE BROWN was 
more than a great legislator, more than 
a great American, more than a dedicated 
citizen. He was a great human being 
in the very best sense—to his family 
which so obviously was of central con- 
cern; to his colleagues, as teacher, 
counselor, fellow legislator and friend; 
to his constituents whom he served so 
long and so well; and to his country 
whose greatness he loved and whose 
time-tested institutions he labored to 
preserve and improve. 
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Mr. Speaker, to CLARENCE Brown’s 
family, I extend my very deepest sym- 
pathy as one of his many friends who 
share with them a deep sense of loss. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a profound sense of loss that I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to our 
departed colleague and friend, the Hon- 
orable CLARENCE J. Brown. 

The death of CLARENCE Brown has 
brought to a close the outstanding career 
of an illustrious son of a State which has 
produced many distinguished Americans. 
Starting his career as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Ohio at the age of 23, in an 
era when youth in politics was very un- 
common, CLARENCE Brown also served as 
secretary of state of Ohio before being 
elected to serve his first term with the 
76th Congress. 

He served with distinction as a Member 
of this House for more than a quarter 
of a century. He has left an indelible 
mark in the committee room and in these 
chambers. His honesty, integrity, abil- 
ity, and leadership will long be remem- 
bered by those of us who remain to carry 
on the work of this body. 

If there is anything that CLARENCE 
Brown would have liked to will to each 
and every one of us, it most likely would 
have been his love for our country and 
his deep concern for its welfare which 
he repeatedly demonstrated in these leg- 
islative halls. 

To CLARENCE Brown’s son and daugh- 
ters and other members of his family, 
I offer my heartfelt sympathy. May the 
good Lord bless them and give them 
courage to face the morrow with hope 
for the future. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with deep sadness that I learned of 
the death of CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. 
Many specific examples come to mind of 
counsel and support which he furnished 
to me, but perhaps the greatest gift he 
provided for a freshman Member of this 
House privileged to enjoy his friendship 
was the example he set of untiring serv- 
ice to the people of his district in Ohio, 
and to the Nation, from the special pin- 
nacle of responsibility he had earned 
among his colleagues. 

CLARENCE Brown was a big man in 
physique and in spirit, and he took a 
broad, expansive view of the Washington 
scene. His friendship and his helpful- 
ness will always be a treasured memory 
of my service in this body. Mrs. Claw- 
son and I join in sending our sympathy 
to the family of this fine man. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, once again 
death has broken our circle of colleagues 
and friends. I was saddened by the 
announcement of the death of our be- 
loved and respected colleague, the Honor- 
able CLARENCE J. Brown, late a Repre- 
sentative of Ohio. 

By any criteria and standards, CLAn- 
ENCE Brown would be classified as a 
leader of the House of Representatives. 
He was close to and representative of the 
people of his district and his State. He 
was articulate as an advocate of legisla- 
tion which he supported and as a pro- 
tagonist of legislation which he opposed. 
He was a skillful exponent of his own 
views and the views of his party. 
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As the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
as well as the Committee on Rules, 
CLARENCE was a penetrating and knowl- 
edgeable questioner of witnesses. He was 
a powerful exponent of his position in 
debate in this forum. The respect and 
admiration which he earned as a Member 
of Congress, and as a human being, will 
continue to inspire us. 

CLARENCE Brown made many con- 
tributions to the House of Representa- 
tives, to the United States, to his native 
State of Ohio, and the district which 
he represented with distinction and 
honor for 27 years. He was admired and 
respected by his friends and neighbors 
in his district and throughout the State 
of Ohio, and he served both ably and 
with credit. He was equally admired 
and respected by his colleagues. 

I am grateful for and treasure the 
friendship which existed between us. He 
was at all times congenial, courteous, 
and warmhearted. He was one of the 
Members whom I knew before my elec- 
tion to Congress, and as such, was one 
of the first upon whom I immediately 
called when I first came to Washington. 
I am glad to have had the opportunity 
to serve with CLARENCE Brown in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Three times within the past year, the 
specter of death claimed other members 
of his family and now, with his passing, 
sorrow comes once again to his family. 

We share that sorrow, and Mrs. Flynt 
and our children join me in extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to his loved ones 
who survive him. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of deep sadness that I join 
with my colleagues today in expressing 
my profound sense of loss over the pass- 
ing of our distinguished friend and col- 
league from Ohio, the Honorable CLAR- 
ENCE J. BROWN. 

The people of Ohio have lost a great 
and dedicated Member of the Congress. 
The Nation has lost a strong defender 
of the principles which made our coun- 
try great and a fearless advocate of 
sound and constructive government. 

His long and distinguished career of 
public service, beginning with his elec- 
tion as Lieutenant Governor of Ohio in 
1919, and extending through every 
Congress since the 76th, have left behind 
CLARENCE BROWN Many accomplishments 
which will remain as lasting monuments 
to his memory. 

He was a kind, considerate, and 
friendly man whose counsel and pres- 
ence will be missed not only by Members 
of Congress but by the employees of the 
House and countless others who came to 
know him and who now mourn his pass- 


Mr. Speaker, I always respected the 
judgment of our departed friend and ad- 
mired his great devotion to sound prin- 
ciples of government. We will miss 
CLARENCE Brown in the Congress. His 
place will be hard to fill. His record of 
service will remain an inspiration to all 
of us. 

To the members of his family I extend 
my sincere sympathy on the great loss 
which they have sustained. May they 
take comfort in the thought that CLAR- 
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ENCE Brown leaves behind him a rich 
heritage for his family, his State, and his 
country. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, long be- 
fore I ever became a congressional col- 
league of CLARENCE Brown, I knew him 
as a fellow “country editor” in Ohio. I 
knew him as a tower of strength in the 
profession in which some of us take pride, 
that of publishing and editing small com- 
munity newspapers. 

Therefore, I counted myself doubly 
fortunate when I won the privilege of 
being associated with CLARENCE Brown 
in the U.S. Congress, where I have also 
known him as a tower of strength. 

Losing CLARENCE Brown is a great loss 
for all of us, but doubly so for me. I 
am saddened beyond words to express. 

Therefore, I will say only very briefly 
that—even when I occasionally disagreed 
with him, and we often joked together 
about those disagreements—I had a tre- 
mendous respect for CLARENCE BRowNn’s 
extraordinary ability, wisdom, and pro- 
fessional skill, his stubborn loyalty in 
support of his strong beliefs, his great 
loyalty to his friends, his family, his 
profession, his State, and his Nation. 

I was personally indebted to him for 
his helpful advice and assistance in 
many, many ways. I had a great ad- 
miration and affection for CLARENCE 
Brown. Like all of us here, I will miss 
him greatly. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a sense of deep sadness that I learned 
of the passing of my close friend and 
colleague of many years in the House of 
Representatives, the Honorable CLARENCE 
J. BROWN. 

CLARENCE Brown and I came to the 
House of Representatives at the same 
time, taking our seats in the 76th Con- 
gress, and we have served together as 
close friends since that date. I have ap- 
peared before the committee on which 
he had the honor to serve with such dis- 
tinction, the Committee on Rules, on 
many, Many occasions in my capacity as 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and I can say with deep sincer- 
ity and from this personal knowledge 
that his firmly held convictions, his in- 
tegrity, and his conscientious devotion 
to duty were exceeded by no Member of 
this body. His career was one of out- 
standing service to his State as a young 
man before he came to the Congress, in 
addition to his successful conduct of im- 
portant business interests in his home 
State. I know of no individual whose 
grasp of the role of the legislative branch 
of the Government was firmer or whose 
knowledge of the intricacies of the var- 
ious departments of Government was 
more extensive. The positions he took 
were always cogently argued and intelli- 
gently defended. 

CLARENCE Brown was one of the most 
well-liked Members of this body. His 
good sense of humor, his disarming can- 
dor, and his high personal standards 
were qualities well known and appre- 
ciated by all of us. Indeed, he was pos- 
sessed of those attributes of character 
and personality which we all envied and 
admired. We are saddened by his death 
because of his stature, and men of his 
character are few and far between. 
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To his family, I express deep and sin- 
cere condolences in their time of sadness. 
His family, his friends, and constituents 
can take solace in the knowledge that 
CLARENCE Brown served his country well 
and that he left a monument of achieve- 
ments in the legislative history of the 
many hundreds of major legislative pro- 
posals to which he contributed and which 
he helped to shape. His influence will 
continue to be felt in the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our citizens 
through this medium for years to come. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my own words of farewell to 
“BrownigE”—to our late, beloved col- 
league from Ohio, the Honorable CLAR- 
ENCE J. BROWN. 

CLARENCE, to those of us who were 
many years his junior in years of serv- 
ice, was the epitome of the “elder states- 
man”—wise and learned in the art of 
statecraft; schooled and toughened, at 
least on the outside, by the hard knocks 
of practical politics, but having under- 
neath a heart full of kindliness and not 
just a little sentimental concern over 
the trials and tribulations of those of us 
who had—and have—so much yet to 
learn. 

One of my fondest recollections of 
CLARENCE will be of those rather fre- 
quent moments when he would slip, un- 
obtrusively, into the seat next to mine 
during a particularly complex parlia- 
mentary situation and say, Now, watch 
this, Boy, you might learn something 
here“ — and, with his guidance, I always 
did. 

I was also always particularly im- 
pressed with CLaRENcE’s innate sense of 
honesty. He said only exactly what he 
thought—letting the chips fall where 
they may—and you always knew that 
whatever he said, even though you might 
have disagreed with it, was something he 
thoroughly believed or else he would not 
have said it at all. 

And when he gave you his word—that 
was that. 

His patriotism was unbounded, his ded- 
ication to his task complete, his devotion 
to the institutions of representative gov- 
ernment unquestioning, and his service 
to the people of his congressional dis- 
trict, his State, and his Nation, un- 
ending. 

Unending; that is, Mr. Speaker, until 
his presence was removed from this 
Chamber that he loved so well—and that 
strong, confident, no-nonsense voice of 
his was forever stilled. 

All of us will miss that voice—and that 
presence. 

Yet, in the missing, we will also know 
how fortunate we were—and the Con- 
gress was—to have had him with us for 
awhile. 

Mrs. Robison joins me in expressing 
our deepest sympathy to his two daugh- 
ters and to his son. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
in my 7 years of service in this body I 
have been privileged to meet and work 
with many fine legislators who are dedi- 
cated to public service. Some occupy 


seats on the opposite side of the aisle, 
and although we differ on many of the 
issues considered on this floor, I am 
pleased to number them among my good 
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friends. So it was true with CLARENCE 
J. Brown, of Ohio. 

As a man of strong convictions he was 
a stalwart person for the conservative 
desires of his followers, and yet, he was 
not aloof to the arguments of those op- 
posed to his principles. He accepted the 
challenges they presented and reacted 
with a keen mind injecting a light sense 
of humor in his objections and responses. 
He had qualities that commanded re- 
spect, but I never knew him to demand 
respect. On the contrary he was a 
“good Samaritan” to many freshmen 
Congressmen. He ignored party labels 
when experienced guidance was needed 
and requested of him, for he had great 
respect for the principles of this House 
in which he toiled and he was dedicated 
to its dignity and order. One could not 
help but respect him for this dedication. 

We will miss this statesman for his 
experience and abilities are irreplaceable. 
But may the human qualities he pos- 
sessed and the warm friendship he ex- 
posed to all of us become an everlasting 
monument to his memory in this Cham- 
ber. We were privileged to have 
known CLARENCE Brown personally, but 
those who follow in his footsteps will 
have the privilege to look to his record 
for the example of public service in the 
highest tradition. It will indeed be an 
inspiration. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family for their loss is much greater. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
when word of the death of our colleague, 
CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio, reached 
Capitol Hill, the flags of our Govern- 
ment buildings here were lowered to half 
staff. When his body was placed in its 
final resting place, the flags were once 
again raised to full staff. This merely 
symbolizes a pause in the works of Con- 
gressman Brown. Although the voice 
of our colleague will not again be heard 
in these halls, the seeds of sound gov- 
ernment which he sowed during his 
career in Congress will produce and re- 
produce to the everlasting benefit of our 
Nation. 

Representative Brown played a vital 
part in the enactment of much major 
legislation that has moved our country 
forward. He was a man of firm con- 
victions and yet a man willing to listen 
to those who differed with him. Al- 
though sometimes there were those in 
this House who disagreed with his polit- 
ical philosophy, they listened to his side 
of every proposal and admired him for 
his courage. 

He contributed immensely to the suc- 
cess of the first and second Hoover Com- 
missions on which he served. He was an 
active participant on the committees to 
which he was assigned. He was not just 
a legislator—he was a great American 
who loved his Nation dearly. Personally 
I shall miss his counsel and his fellow- 
ship. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
recent passing of CLARENCE J. BROWN a 
great American has disappeared from 
the national scene. Having achieved 
State and national prominence in a life- 
time of notable public service, he has left 
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a large void in the leadership councils of 
his party, his State, and the Nation. 

There is loneliness where he once 
walked among us. But there is no want 
of a memorial to his work as a states- 
man. Of all his legislative accomplish- 
ments, he was most proud of his role in 
creating the First and Second Hoover 
Commissions. The modernization of the 
Federal bureaucracy which resulted 
from the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commissions stands as a monu- 
ment to his genius—a monument that 
will continue to benefit all Americans far 
beyond his life and times. 

I count it a great privilege to have 
served with CLARENCE Brown in this 
House and on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of which he had been 
ranking Member since the beginning of 
the 89th Congress. 

Throughout the remainder of my life 
I shall cherish and draw inspiration from 
the memory of the courage, integrity, and 
patriotism of CLARENCE Brown, a great 
public servant. 

To his family to which he was so 
devoted, I extend my deepest. sympathy. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, before 
I yield to the Speaker of the House, I 
have the great honor—which he has 
given me—of reading a message from 
the President of the United States, as 
follows: 


I am distressed to learn of the death of 
Representative Brown, a distinguished public 
servant and my longtime colleague in the 
Congress. 

Representative Brown was a principal 
sponsor of the commissions on the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment known as the Hoover Commissions. To 
the work of these Commissions he devoted 
his great energies and his dedication to good 
government. 

He was a strong partisan in the best tradi- 
tion of American politics. 

He was also a patriot who served his coun- 
try faithfully during the quarter century of 
his tenure in Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert a state- 
ment from his family at this point: 


Congressman CLARENCE J. Brown, 170, of 
Blanchester, Ohio, died at 1:15 a.m., Mon- 
day, August 23, at the National Naval Medi- 
cal Center in Bethesda, Md. Ranking Re- 
publican on the House Rules Committee and 
dean and chairman of the Ohio Republican 
congressional delegation, Congressman BROWN 
had represented Ohio’s Seventh Congres- 
sional District for 27 years. 

He had been admitted to the Naval Medi- 
cal Center earlier this month for treatment 
of back trouble which had plagued him in 
recent years. Death was attributed to uremia 
resulting from kidney failure which oc- 
curred early last week. 

In addition to his assignment on the pow- 
erful Rules Committee, Congressman Brown 
was also the ranking member of the House 
Committee on Government Operations and, 
for several sessions, he has served on the 
House-Senate joint leadership committee, the 
House Republican policy committee and the 
Republican committee on committees in the 
House. 

He had completed 50 years of public service 
which began in 1915 when he was appointed 
State statistician of Ohio. In 1918 he was 
elected Lieutenant Governor of Ohio at 23, 
the youngest elected State official ever to 
serve Ohio and, perhaps, the Nation. In this 
capacity, he had the unusual distinction of 
being the senior Republican State official in 
Ohio the year—1920—the Buckeye State pro- 
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vided the Nation both major party candidates 
for the Presidency of the United States, 
Democratic Gov. James M. Cox and Republi- 
can Senator Warren G. Harding. In his first 
term of elective office, Republican Lieutenant 
Governor Brown had the responsibility of 
presiding over an Ohio State Senate with a 
Democratic majority. 

After serving from 1919 to 1923 as Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Mr. Brown was elected in 
1926 as Ohio Secretary of State and reelected 
to serve three successive 2-year terms from 
1927 to 1933. In this office he achieved 
further State and National prominence by 
removing from office county boards of elec- 
tions of Cuyahoga—Cleveland—and Mahon- 
ing—Youngstown—Counties following ex- 
posure of election frauds. Under his leader- 
ship, Ohio election laws were completely re- 
written and have been largely unchanged 
since. These laws have served as model codes 
for many other States in the Nation. 

In 1932, Mr. Brown was an unsuccessful 
contender for the Republican nomination 
for Governor of Ohio. As the GOP guberna- 
torial standard bearer 2 years later, he was 
only narrowly defeated in the Democratic 
landslide of 1934. 

He was elected to the 76th Congress in 
1938 to serve Ohio's Seventh Congressional 
District and has been reelected to every suc- 
ceeding Congress, on several occasions with- 
out opposition. His 27-year tenure ranked 
him 15th in seniority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives along with Democrats WILBUR 
Mitts, and E. C. GATHINGS of Arkansas, and 
JoHN L. MCMILLAN, of South Carolina. 

His proudest legislative accomplishment 
was authorship and successful sponsorship 
of the legislation creating both Commissions 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
Government (popularly known as the first 
and second Hoover Commissions). While 
much other legislation has been aimed at 
modernization of a sprawling Federal bu- 
reaucracy, Brown’s two Commissions were 
the first to have significant success. Because 
of the way in which his legislation was 
drawn, his nonpartisan approach and the 
utilization of the Nation's most outstanding 
leadership in the field of public administra- 
tion and business organization, the Hoover 
Commissions are conservatively estimated to 
have saved American taxpayers over $4 bil- 
lion annually. 

Congressman Brown also had established 
a nationwide reputation for the promptness 
with which he responded to requests from 
his constituents and he was extremely proud 
of the efficiency of his Capitol Hill office 
staff. In spite of the heavy workload of 
providing such service to a diversified and 
rapidly growing congressional district and 
his personal responsibilities as a senior Mem- 
ber of Congress, he also took pride in rarely 
missing a rollcall in the House. In his elec- 
tion campaigns, he had used the slogan “stick 
to the man who sticks to his job.“ Among 
his congressional colleagues he was known as 
an expert in the parliamentary and politi- 
cal areas of the legislative process and as a 
well-informed and witty debater. 

While he also prided himself in serving 
his constituents without regard to their po- 
litical affillation, Congressman Brown found 
time for partisan political activity. He had 
attended every Republican National Conven- 
tion since 1912, serving as a delegate to most 
of them in recent years. In 1936 he was 
convention floor manager for the late Frank 
Knox and later handled his nationwide cam- 
paign for the Vice Presidency. In 1944, 
Congressman Brown was a floor manager 
at the GOP convention for then Gov. John 
W. Bricker of Ohio, who received the Vice 
Presidential nomination that year. 

A close personal friendship and political 
association with the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft saw Congressman Brown active in the 
Ohioan’s campaigns for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1940, 1948, and 
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1952. In 1940 and 1952, Mr. Brown served 
as convention floor manager for the Ohio 
Senator. He was on the executive commit- 
tee and chairman of the Taft Physical Me- 
morial Subcommittee of the Robert A. Taft 
Memorial Foundation which erected the bell- 
tower memorial to Senator Taft on the Cap- 
itol grounds. 

Member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee from Ohio from 1944 to 1964, and vice 
chairman from 1956 to 1960, Congressman 
Brown was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Republican National Commit- 
tee from 1945 to 1948. In 1946 he was na- 
tionwide director of the Republican con- 
gressional campaign which resulted in the 
election of the first Republican Congress in 
16 years. 

He was a member of the arrangements 
committee for many Republican National 
Conventions and was in charge of press, radio, 
and television facilities for most recent con- 
ventions including the one in 1964. 

In his early years in Congress, Mr. Brown 
served on the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House in addition 
to Rules, both major committees. In the 
Commerce Committee assignment he served 
on a special subcommittee to investigate the 
wartime shortages of newsprint and paper 
during and immediately after World War II. 
During this time, Mr. Brown was a popular 
and oft-quoted spokesman for the Republican 
viewpoint. In 1946 he withdrew from con- 
tention for the chairmanship of the Repub- 
lican National Committee in favor of the 
late Carroll B. Reece. He also withdrew in 
the interest of party harmony as a contender 
that year for the majority leadership which 
went to CHARLES A. HALLECK. 

As secretary of state of Ohio, Brown had 
pioneered in appointing Negroes to State of- 
fice naming the first Negro woman to his 
own staff and designating his friend Carl 
Jenkins as State statistician, the job Mr. 
Brown had held and the highest post held 
by a Negro in Ohio up to that time. As 
secretary of state, he also provided for the 
first time for coverage of Ohio election re- 
turns by radio. 

In private life, Congressman Brown was 
a successful businessman and farmer. Born 
and reared in Blanchester in Clinton County, 
Ohio, he was the son of Owen and Ellen Mc- 
Coppin Brown, both of pioneer Ohio stock. 
His father had been a schoolteacher and 
railroad mailman and Congressman Brown 
grew up in modest circumstances. He sold 
popcorn and newspapers on the streets of 
his little town and was janitor of the local 
bank as a boy. A graduate of Blanchester 
High School, he read law with Pat Savage, a 
colorful local attorney, and then attended 
Washington and Lee University in Lexington, 
Va. He was made an honorary member of 
Omicron Delta Kappa by that university in 
1946 and had also been recipient of an hon- 
orary LL.D. degree from Wilmington College 
in 1928. 

On July 15, 1916, Mr. Brown married his 
high school sweetheart, Ethel McKinney and 
with the small savings she had from teach- 
ing school, they purchased and operated the 
Adams County Record in West Union, Ohio, 
the smaller of the two weeklies published in 
that small town. In 1920 he incorporated 
the Brown Publishing Co. and purchased the 
Blanchester Star-Republican, his hometown 
weekly, and expanded its commercial print- 
ing operations which later pioneered in small 
plant color printing. The company now 
owns newspapers and commercial printing 
operations in Lebanon, Miamisburg and 
Urbana, Ohio. The company just opened a 
radio station in Urbana last week. At varl- 
ous times the company had also had an in- 
terest in papers in Franklin and Lynchburg. 
In addition to his active participation in the 
management of this company, Congressman 
Brown owned and actively operated two 
large farms in Clinton County. 
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A 33d degree Mason, Congressman Brown 
belonged to Masonic bodies in Blanchester 
and Cincinnati. He was a charter member of 
the Blanchester Rotary Club and belonged 
to Sigma Delta Chi, the Junior Order U.A.M. 
and other civic and fraternal organizations. 

Congressman Brown’s parents, his sister, 
his wife, and a granddaughter preceded him 
in death. Mrs. Brown passed away January 
20 this year and his mother died a month 
later. His survivors are two daughters, Mrs. 
Leroy M. (Betty Jean) Dearing, of Studio 
City, Calif. and Mrs. Robert A. (Dorothy 
Lucille) Haines, of Terrace Park, Ohio; a son, 
Clarence J. Brown, Jr., of Urbana, five grand- 
sons and two granddaughters. His three 
children were with him at the time of his 
death as was Miss Rose Kincaid of West 
Union, his longtime personal secretary. 

A visitation for Washington friends will be 
held at the Joseph Gawler Funeral Home at 
Wisconsin Avenue and Harrison Streets NW., 
from 2 to 4 and 7 to 10 p.m. Tuesday. Serv- 
ices will be held at the Eichelberger-Smith 
Funeral Home in Blanchester at 2 p.m. Fri- 
day with interment in the Blanchester IOOF 
Cemetery. Friends may call at the funeral 
home in Blanchester between 7 and 9 p.m. 
Wednesday, and Thursday between 2 and 5 
and 7 and 9. Masonic services will be held 
at 9 p.m. Thursday at the funeral home. 

The family has requested that memorials 
be made to a fund being established in the 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Brown to assist 
worthy young people in the study of politi- 
cal science, economics, and related fields, 
Or, if they wish, friends may avail themselves 
of the Beth Brown Memorial Foundation, 
established 2 years ago in memory of the 
Congressman's granddaughter and which 
provides young people with scholarships in 
nursing and medicine. Gifts should be di- 
rected to Lawrence R. Lyons at Blanchester, 
Ohio. 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a letter from our former 
colleague, the Honorable Carl T. Dur- 
ham, who ably and effectively repre- 
sented the Sixth District of North Caro- 
lina for 12 years, retiring January 3, 
1961. Mr. Durham asked me to convey 
to the Congress his thoughts concern- 
ing CLARENCE J. Brown. I am honored 
to have this privilege: 

Mr. Speaker, in the death of CLARENCE 
Brown, I have lost a friend. Our country 
has lost a great statesman. He was force- 
ful and effective in the House, a body of 
men and women he loved so much. We 
were both of the class of the 76th Congress. 
To have known him and served with him 
is gratifying to me. He served his country 
nobly. To his family I extend my love and 
sympathy. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my great privilege 
and honor to yield to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of any one of our colleagues is 
a happening in the journey of life that 
leaves sorrow with all of us. But in the 
passing of our late friend and colleague, 
CLARENCE Brown, there is deep grief in 
the mind of each and every one of us. 

As the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Borod] said in her opening remarks an- 
nouncing the death of our late and be- 
loved friend and colleague, she did so 
with “a heavy heart.” Each and every 
one of us today has a very heavy heart, 
and will continue to have a heavy heart 
for countless years to come. 

When we talk about CLARENCE Brown 
we talk about one of the outstanding 
Members of this body, not only during 
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his long and honorable period of service 
here in the House of Representatives but 
during the entire constitutional history 
of our country. 

You and I, the Members of this great 
legislative body today, Members of yes- 
terday, and those who will come in the 
future are elected to this body and serve 
for various periods of time depending 
on the results at election time and ac- 
tion taken by the people of our districts. 
We come here and we serve—and we 
leave an imprint. Some leave a greater 
imprint than others. One of those per- 
sons who left a greater imprint than is 
ordinarily made by Members is our late 
friend and colleague, CLARENCE Brown. 

I sit in this Chamber day in and day 
out as I have for approximately 38 years 
and each day I sit here I absorb the true 
meaning of this legislative body. I see 
and I feel the contributions made by 
Members who served in this body in the 
past long before I arrived here. Isee and 
feel too the service of those who have 
served with me during my years as a 
Member of this body. 

The contributions made by us as 
human beings constitute the history, the 
meaning, and atmosphere of this great 
Chamber. CLARENCE Brown is one of 
those Members who will stand out as one 
of the great men who ever served in this 
outstanding and historic body. 

Between CLARENCE Brown and myself 
there developed a very close friendship, 
a friendship I shall always treasure as 
long as I live. I agree with everything 
that has been said here about our dear 
friend as a great man and a great Mem- 
ber and an outstanding American. But 
he had a wonderful and great attribute 
that endeared him to each and every one 
of us and to the people of his district 
and to countless of thousands of other 
persons throughout the country. For 
CLARENCE Brown was not only a great 
man, he was a good man. While I cer- 
tainly would like to be both great and 
good, if I could not be both and if I had 
the option of choosing to be either one or 
the other, I would rather choose to be 
good than to be great. CLARENCE BROWN 
is among those mortals who was both 
great and good. CLARENCE Brown had 
caught the glimpse of life—he caught the 
spirit and the meaning of life. He knew 
what that spirit and meaning of life is. 
He knew it and showed it in his associa- 
tion with his fellow human beings. It 
was revealed in the nobility of his char- 
acter and in the wonderful and under- 
standing mind that he possessed. He 
knew it in carrying out that second com- 
mandment, love of neighbor, because 
CLARENCE Brown exemplified it in a prac- 
tical way to the fullest extent humanly 
possible. We are just individuals, human 
beings taking the journey of life. But 
whatever strength we have and what- 
ever our weaknesses, it can truly be said 
of CLarENce Brown that his strengths, 
both of greatness and goodness, consti- 
tuted the maximum that could be hu- 
manly attained. So he has passed on. 
But he is not dead because his spirit, the 
spirit of honorable service, the spirit of 
dedicated service, the spirit of real 


friendship still exists—not only in this 
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Chamber but in his district and in the 
hearts of countless of thousands of per- 
sons who knew and admired him. 

I liken life unto a candle that is lit. 
When death comes the light of the can- 
dle of life still shines on in what a per- 
son did and what they contributed dur- 
ing their lifetime. 

The light of the candle of a good per- 
son never dies—it never dies out. The 
candle may become extinct, but the light 
still flows on. That applies in the case of 
CLARENCE BROWN. 

In our grief, I am happy that I had 
the honor of meeting CLARENCE BROWN. 
I am happy that during my lifetime his 
people and my people sent CLARENCE and 
me to this Congress so that CLARENCE 
Brown and JohN McCormack might 
meet and know one another. He has 
enriched my life. He has been an in- 
spiration to me, as the life of a good per- 
son is always an inspiration to another. 

I say to his loved ones, in their grief 
and in their sorrow, the life their father 
and grandfather led, the contributions 
he made, should have a softening effect 
upon the fact that he will be with them 
no longer. 

I have valued very much the friend- 
ship of CLARENCE Brown. I have valued 
very much his service in this body. I 
have been enriched by knowing him. 
While he is gone physically he will al- 
ways be with us in memory. His service 
to this body will always be a part of the 
atmosphere of this great Chamber not 
only for today but for countless of gener- 
ations to come. 

To his loved ones, left behind, I ex- 
tend the profound sympathy of Mrs. 
McCormack and myself. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, before I present the res- 
olution which is mine to present, now 
at the Clerk’s desk, I would give to you 
all this idea from an ancient writing 
translated into very beautiful English by 
Sir Edwin Arnold. To me it represents 
CLARENCE as few things do: 

Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall 
cease to be never; never was time when it 
was not; end and beginning are dreams! 
Birthless and deathless and changeless re- 
maineth the spirit for ever; death hath not 
touched it at all, dead though the house of 
it seems. 

Nay, but as one who layeth 
His worn-out robes away, 
And taking new ones, sayeth 
“These will I wear today!” 

So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its robe of flesh, 
And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 539 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able CLARENCE J. Brown, a Representative 
from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of sixty Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
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out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
state that the Chair will announce to- 
morrow the names of members of the 
funeral committee on the part of the 
House. 

The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 35 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, August 24, 1965, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS AND 
DELEGATES 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), to 
be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, the 
text of which is carried in section 1757 of 
title XIX of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States and being as follows: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am 
about to enter. So help me God.” 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by each of the 
following Members and Resident Com- 
missioner of the 89th Congress, pursuant 
to Public Law 412 of the 80th Congress 
entitled “An act to amend section 30 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 
States” (U.S.C., title 2, sec. 25) , approved 
February 18, 1948: 
ALABAMA 


. Jack Edwards. 
William L. Dickinson. 
George Andrews. 
Glenn Andrews. 
Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 
. John Buchanan. 
James D. Martin. 
. Robert E. Jones, Jr. 
ALASKA 
At large 
Ralph J. Rivers. 
ARIZONA 


. John J. Rhodes. 
. Morris K. Udall. 
. George F. Senner, Jr. 
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E. C. Gathings. 


. Wilbur D. Mills. 


James W. Trimble. 
Oren Harris. 


CALIFORNIA 


Don H. Clausen. 
Harold T. Johnson. 
John E. Moss. 
Robert L. Leggett. 
Phillip Burton. 


. William S. Mailliard. 


Jeffery Cohelan. 


. George P. Miller. 

. Don Edwards. 

. Charles S. Gubser. 
J. Arthur Younger. 

. Burt L. Talcott. 

. Charles M. Teague. 

. John F. Baldwin, Jr. 

. John J. McFall. 

. B. F. Sisk. 

. Cecil R. King. 

. Harlan Hagen. 

. Chet Holifield. 

. H. Allen Smith. 

. Augustus F. Hawkins. 
James C. Corman. 

. Del Clawson. 

. Glenard P. Lipscomb. 
. Ronald Brooks Cameron, 


James Roosevelt. 


. Ed Reinecke. 

. Alphonzo Bell. 

. George E. Brown, Jr. 
. Edward R. Roybal. 
. Charles H. Wilson. 
Craig Hosmer. 

. Ken W. Dyal. 

. Richard T. Hanna. 
. James B. Utt. 

. Bob Wilson. 

. Lionel Van Deerlin. 
John v. Tunney. 


COLORADO 


. Byron G. Rogers. 


Roy H. McVicker. 

Frank E. Evans. 

Wayne N. Aspinall. 
CONNECTICUT 


Emilio Q. Daddario. 
William L. St. Onge. 
Robert N. Giaimo. 
Donald J. Irwin. 
John S. Monagan. 


. Bernard F. Grabowski. 


DELAWARE 
At large 

Harris B. McDowell, Jr. 
FLORIDA 

Robert L. F. Sikes. 


. Charles E. Bennett. 


Claude Pepper. 

Dante B. Fascell. 

A. Sydney Herlong, Jr. 
Paul G. Rogers. 

James A. Haley. 

D. R. (Billy) Matthews. 
Don Fuqua. 


Sam Gibbons. 


Edward J. Gurney. 
William C. Cramer. 
GEORGIA 
G. Elliott Hagan. 
Maston O'Neal. 
Howard H. Callaway. 
James A. Mackay. 


. Charles L. Weltner. 
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Ans: 


. John J. Flynt, Jr. 

. John W. Davis. 

. J. Russell Tuten. 

. Phil M. Landrum. 

. Robert G. Stephens, Jr. 


HAWAII 

At large 
Spark M. Matsunaga. 
Patsy T. Mink. 


IDAHO 


. Compton I. White. 
. George V. Hansen. 


ILLINOIS 


William L. Dawson. 
Barratt O'Hara. 


. Sidney R. Yates. 

. Harold R. Collier. 

. Roman C. Pucinski. 
. Robert McClory. 

. Donald Rumsfeld. 

. John N. Erlenborn. 
. Charlotte T. Reid. 

. John B. Anderson. 
. Leslie C. Arends. 

. Robert H. Michel. 

. Gale Schisler. 

. Paul Findley. 

. Kenneth J. Gray. 

. William L. Springer. 
. George E. Shipley. 

. Melvin Price. 


INDIANA 


Ray J. Madden. 
. Charles A. Halleck. 


John Brademas. 
E. Ross Adair. 
J. Edward Roush. 


. Richard L. Roudebush. 


William G. Bray. 
Winfield K. Denton. 


. Lee H. Hamilton. 


Ralph Harvey. 
Andrew Jacobs, Jr. 
IOWA 


John R. Schmidhauser. 


John C. Culver. 
H. R. Gross. 


. Bert Bandstra. 


Neal Smith. 

Stanley L. Greigg. 

John R. Hansen. 
KANSAS 


Robert Dole. 


. Chester L. Mize. 


Robert F. Ellsworth. 


. Garner E. Shriver. 
. Joe Skubitz. 


KENTUCKY 


Frank A. Stubblefield. 
William H. Natcher. 


. Charles P. Farnsley. 


Frank Chelf. 

Tim Lee Carter. 

John C. Watts. 

Carl D. Perkins. 
LOUISIANA 


F. Edward Hébert. 


. Hale Boggs. 
. Edwin E. Willis. 


Joe D. Waggonner, Jr. 
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. Leonor K. (Mrs. John B.) Sullivan. 


. Wiliam L. Hungate. 
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Otto E. Passman. 
James H. Morrison. 
T. A. Thompson. 


. Speedy O. Long. 


MAINE 


. Stanley R. Tupper. 


Wiliam D. Hathaway. 
MARYLAND 


. Rogers C. B. Morton. 
. Clarence D. Long. 


Edward A. Garmatz. 
George H. Fallon. 

Hervey G. Machen. 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. 


. Samuel N. Friedel. 


At large 
Carlton R. Sickles. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


. Silvio O. Conte. 


Edward P. Boland. 
Philip J. Philbin. 
Harold D. Donohue. 

F. Bradford Morse. 
William H. Bates. 
Torbert H. Macdonald. 


Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. 
. John W. McCormack. 
. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
. James A. Burke. 
. Hastings Keith. 


MICHIGAN 


. John Conyers, Jr. 
. Weston E. Vivian. 


Paul H. Todd, Jr. 
Edward Hutchinson. 
Gerald R. Ford. 


. Charles E. Chamberlain, 


John C. Mackie. 
James Harvey. 


. Robert P. Griffin. 

. Elford A. Cederberg. 

. Raymond F. Clevenger. 
James G. O’Hara. 

. Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 
Lucien N. Nedzi. 
William D. Ford. 

. John D. Dingell. 

. Martha W. Griffiths, 

. William S. Broomfield. 
. Billie S. Farnum. 


. Albert H. Quie. 
. Ancher Nelsen. 


Clark MacGregor. 

Joseph E. Karth. 

Donald M. Fraser. 

Alec G. Olson. 

Odin Langen. 

John A. Blatnik. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Thomas G. Abernethy. 
Jamie L. Whitten. 
John Bell Williams. 
Prentiss Walker. 
William M. Colmer. 
MISSOURI 
Frank M. Karsten. 
Thomas B. Curtis. 


Wm. J. Randall. 
Richard Bolling. 
W. R. Hull, Jr. 
Durward G. Hall. 
Richard H. Ichord. 


Paul C. Jones. 
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MONTANA 3. David N. Henderson. RHODE ISLAND 
1. Arnold Olsen. 4. Harold D. Cooley. 1. Fernand J. St Germain. 
2. James F. Battin. 5. Ralph J. Scott. 2. John E. Fogarty. 
NEBRASKA 6. Horace R. Kornegay. SOUTH CAROLINA 
1, Clair Callan. ee e e 1. L. Mendel Rivers. 
2. Glenn Cunningham. 9. James T. Brohl i 2. Albert W. Watson. 
3. Dave Martin. : oS 3. W. J. Bryan Dorn. 
10. Basil L. Whitener. 4. Robert T. Ashm 
NEVADA 11, Roy A. Taylor. 5 9 
Walter S. Baring 5. Tom S. Gettys. 
b Le 1 DAKOTA 6. John L. McMillan. 
. Mark Andrews. 
1. J. Oliva Huot. 2. Rolland Redlin. E 
2. James C. . e OHIO 2. E. V. Berry. 
. John J. an, TENNESSER 
1. William T. Cahill. 2. Donald D. Clancy. 
2. Thomas C. McGrath, Jr. 3. Rodney M. Love. 1 S Quillen. 
3. James J. Howard. 4. William M. McCulloch, S Woe Gai) ee 
4. Frank Thompson, Jr. 5. Delbert L. Latta. AR egg oie 
5. Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen. 6. William H. Harsha. 333 
6. Florence P. Dwyer. 7. Clarence J. Brown. i “a Fulton. 
7. William B. Widnall. 8. Jackson E. Betts. hag yar a e 
8. Charles S. Joelson. 9. Thomas L. Ashley. 1 
9. Henry Heistoskl. 10. Walter H. Moeller. - Robert A. Everett. 
10. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 11. J. William Stanton. 9. George W. Grider. 
11. Joseph G. Minish. 12. Samuel L. Devine. TERAS 
12. Paul J. Krebs. 13. Charles A. Mosher. 1. Wright Patman. 
13. Cornelius E. Gallagher. 14. William H. Ayers. 2. Jack Brooks. 
14. Dominick V. Daniels, 15. Robert T. Secrest. 3. Lindley Beckworth. 
15. Edward J. Patten. 16. Frank T. Bow. 4. Ray Roberts. 
NEW MEXICO 17. John M. Ashbrook. 5. Earle Cabell. 
me 2 Ese Saad 
19. Michael J. Kirwan. . Jo wdy. 
C pieu a a a 20. Michael A. Feighan. 8. Albert Thomas. 
3 3 21. Charles A. Vanik. 9. Clark W. Thompson. 
N 22. Frances P. Bolton. 10. J. J. Pickle. 
1. Otis G. Pike. 23. William E. Minshall. 11. W. R. Poage. 
2. James R. Grover, Jr. At large 12. Jim Wright. 
3. Lester L. Wolff. hart 13. Graham Purcell. 
4. John W. Wydler. Robert E. Sweeney. 14. John Young. 
5. Herbert Tenzer. OKLAHOMA 15. Eligio de la Garza. 
6. Seymour Halpern. 1. Page Belcher. 16. Richard White. 
7. Joseph P. Addabbo. 2. Ed Edmondson. 17. Omar Burleson. 
8. Benjamin S. Rosenthal. 3. Carl Albert. 18. Walter Rogers. 
9. James J. Delaney. 4. Tom Steed. 19. George Mahon. 
10. Emanuel Celler. 5. John Jarman. 20. Henry B. Gonzalez. 
11. Eugene J. Keogh. 6. Jed Johnson, Jr. 21. O. C. Fisher. 
12. Edna F. Kelly. OREGON 22. Bob Casey. 
13. Abraham J. Multer. 1. W. 
. Wendell Wyatt. At large 
15. Hugh L. Carey. 3. Edith G a í i UTAH 
16. John M. Murphy. pete 
17. John V. Lindsay 4. Robert B. Duncan. 1. Laurence J. Burton. 
: : 2 2. David S. King. 
18. Adam C. Powell. WEAR TRVARIS 
19. Leonard Farbstein. 1. William A. Barrett. e 
20. William F. Ryan. 2. Robert N. C. Nix. At large 
21. James H. Scheuer. 3. James A. Byrne. Robert T. Stafford. 
22. Jacob H. Gilbert. 4, Herman Toll. VIRGINIA 
23. Jonathan B. Bingham. 5. William J. Green. 1. Thomas N. Downing 
24. Paul A. Fino. 6. George M. Rhodes. SSP vies Es “Do K 
25. Richard L. Ottinger. T. G. Robert Watkins. 3 
n Rett 8. Willard S. Curtin. 3. David E: Satterfield, IIT. 
27. John G. Dow. 9. Paul B. Dague. . Watkins M. Abbitt. 
28. Joseph Y. Resnick. 10. Joseph M. McDade. 5. William M. Tuck. 
29. Leo W. O'Brien. 11. Daniel J. Flood. 5 Richard H. Poff. 
30. Carleton J. King. 12. J. Irving Whalley. - Jobn O; Marsh, Jr. 
31. Robert C. McEwen. 13. Richard S. Schweiker. 3 Howard W. Smith. 
32. Alexander Pirnie. 14. William S. Moorhead. W. Pat Jennings. 
33. Howard W. Robison. 15. Fred B. Rooney. 10. Joel T. Broyhill. 
34. James M. Hanley. 16. John C. Kunkel. WASHINGTON 
35. Samuel S. Stratton. 17. Herman T. Schneebeli. 1. Thomas M. Pelly. 
36. Frank J. Horton. 18. Robert J. Corbett. 2. Lloyd Meeds. 
37. Barber B. Conable, Jr. 19, N. Neiman Craley, Jr. 3. Julia Butler Hansen 
38. Charles E. Goodell. 20. Elmer J. Holland. 4. Catherine May. 
21. John H. Dent. j 2 
39. Richard D. McCarthy. 22 5. Thomas S. Foley. 
. John P. Saylor. r 4 
40. Henry P. Smith III. 6. Floyd V. Hicks. 
41. Thaddeus J. Dulski 23. Albert W. Johnson. 5 f 7 
$ . . 24, Joseph P. Vigorito. 7. Brock Adams. 
NORTH CAROLINA 25. Frank M. Clark. WEST VIRGINIA 
1. Herbert C. Bonner. 26. Thomas E. Morgan. 1. Arch A. Moore, Jr. 
2. L. H. Fountain. 27. James G. Fulton. 2. Harley O. Staggers. 
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3. John M. Slack, Jr. 
4. Ken Hechler. 
5. James Kee. 
WISCONSIN 
1. Lynn E. Stalbaum. 
2. Robert W. Kastenmeier. 
3. Vernon W. Thomson. 
4. Clement J. Zablocki. 
5. Henry S. Reuss. 
6. John A. Race. 
7. Melvin R. Laird. 
8. John W. Byrnes. 
9. Glenn R. Davis. 
10. Alvin E. O’Konski. 
WYOMING 
At large 
Teno Roncalio. 
PUERTO RICO 
Resident Commissioner 


Santiago Polanco-Abreu. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1491. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report of 
activity covering actions taken by five Federal 
departments and to assist in the 
recovery of Alaska f the earthquake 
of March 27, 1964, pursuant to Public Law 
88-451; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1492. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 2, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a survey of Duval County, Fla., in partial 
response to resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate, and House of 
Representatives, adopted January 7, 1963, and 
June 19, 1963 (H. Doc. No. 273); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with two illustrations. 

1493. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 22, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on Shrewsbury 
River, N.J., requested by resolutions of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted June 2, 1949, and April 21, 
1950 (H. Doc. No. 274); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
two illustrations. 

1494. A letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting a report of all expendi- 
tures during the period January 1, 1965, to 
June 30, 1965, pursuant to section 105(b) 
of Public Law 88-454; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1495. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize the disposal of chemical grade 
chromite from the supplemental stockpile; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1496. A letter from the Under Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a report of actual procure- 
ment receipts for medical stockpile of civil 
defense emergency supplies and equipment 
purposes, pursuant to subsection 201(h) of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1497. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
activities and transactions of the Maritime 
Administration, from April 1, 1965, through 
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June 30, 1965, pursuant to section 13 of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1498. A letter from the General Manager, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, trans- 
mitting the annual report concerning claims 
paid under the Federal Tort Claims Act, for 
the period July 1, 1964, to June 30, 1965, pur- 
suant to section 2673, title 28, United States 
Code, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1499. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 12, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Middle (Middle- 
town) Creek, N.C., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved May 17, 1950; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5863. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to un- 
dertake research and development in high- 
speed ground transportation, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 845). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 76. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Heiland; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 831). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 135. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Kam Oi Hu; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 832). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 136. An act for the relief of Angel 
Lagmay; without amendment (Rept. No. 
833). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 192. An act for the relief of Maria 
Liberty Burnett; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 834). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 584. An act for the relief of Ming 
Chup Chau; without amendment (Rept. No. 
835). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 586. An act for the relief of Maria 
Tsilis; without amendment (Rept. No. 836). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 614. An act for the relief of Evan- 
gelia Moshou Kantas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 837). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 653. An act for the relief of George 
Paluras (Georgios Palouras); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 838). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 703. An act for the relief of Kimie 
Okamoto Addington; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 839). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. PEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 828. An act for the relief of Cha 
Mi Hi; without amendment (Rept. No. 840). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 861. An act for the relief of Alva 
Arlington Garnes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 841). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 971. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elena B. Guira; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 842). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1012. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Otto F. Kernberg; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 843). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1209. An act for the relief of Sp. 
Manuel D. Racelis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 844). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 10603. A bill to provide retirement 
benefits for firefighters employed by the Fed- 
eral Government; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 10604. A bill to provide that individ- 
uals entitled to disability insurance benefits 
(or child's benefits based on disability) under 
title II of the Social Security Act, and indi- 
viduals entitled to permanent disability an- 
nuities (or child’s annuities based on dis- 
ability) under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, shall be eligible for health insurance 
benefits under title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 10605. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 10606. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 10607. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, to 
provide for reimbursement of certain moving 
expenses of employees, and to authorize pay- 
ment of expenses for storage of household 
goods and personal effects of employees as- 
signed to isolated duty stations within the 
continental United States; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H. R. 10608. A bill to provide for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an elected mayor, city 
council, board of education, and nonvoting 
Delegate to the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.J. Res. 636. Joint resolution providing for 
a bust of the late Senator Francis Case to be 
appropriately placed in the vicinity of the 
Francis Case Memorial Bridge; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Res. 540. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to conduct an investigation and study of 
the policymaking procedures, methods, and 
practices of the Universal Postal Union; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 541. Resolution relating to the dis- 
criminatory treatment of the Hungarian 
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minority population of Communist Rumania; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. Res. 542. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives declaring the 
policy of the United States relative to the 
intervention of the international commu- 
nistic movement in the Western Hemisphere; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 10609. A bill for the relief of Maged 
Naim Mosrie; to the Committee on the Ju- 
duciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 10610. A bill for the relief of John 
Aiken; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10611. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Clarice E. Jordan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 10612. A bill for the relief of Capital 
Transit Lines, Inc., of Salem, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


262. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Fishing Bridge Station, Wyo., rela- 
tive to harassment of service personnel; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

263. Also, petition of State Council of 
North Carolina, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, relative to immigration 
policies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, AuGust 23, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, without whose guidance 
our wayward wills lead but to folly, keep 
us, we pray, this day and all the toiling 
hours of this new week, in serenity and 
confidence as our hearts and minds are 
stayed on Thee. 

May we be given the grace to guard our 
words with the seal of a kindly charity. 
Save us from being embittered by in- 
gratitude, pettiness, or meanness, and 
from turning coward in the day of stern 
decisions. 

May we be satisfied with nothing less 
than our best, however thorny and costly 
the demands of the duty which sum- 
mons us may be. May the wise voice of 
the past warn us from paths which lead 
to national error. May the voice of the 
present call us to be prophets of an un- 
derstanding good will in today’s per- 
plexing crises that we may build bridges 
across the chasms that divide, yet save 
us from any attempt to purchase a spuri- 
ous concord bartering moral principle 
by selling the right of men to govern 
themselves. 

May the voice of the future challenge 
us to a golden day when earth's desolate 
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deserts shall blossom into gladsome 
gardens. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, Au- 
gust 20, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on August 19, 1965, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 893) to 
amend the act of June 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 
388), as amended, relating to the Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of Alaska. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER TO DISPENSE WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR UNDER 
RULE VIII AND TO CALL MEAS- 
URES ON THE CALENDAR TO 
WHICH THERE IS NO OBJECTION 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the call of the 

legislative calendar under rule VIII be 
dispensed with, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar to which there is no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSAL OF RUBBER FROM THE 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


The bill (H.R. 9544) to authorize the 
disposal, without regard to the 6-month 
waiting period, of approximately 620,000 
long tons of natural rubber from the na- 
tional stockpile was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
626), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would (1) authorize the disposal 
of 620,000 long tons of natural rubber now 
held in the national stockpile and (2) waive 
the normal 6-month waiting period before 
such a disposal could be started. 

EXPLANATION 


On March 5, 1964, the Office of Emergency 
Planning reduced the stockpile objective for 
rubber from 570,000 to 130,000 long tons. 
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Approval of this bill would permit a start on 
an orderly and gradual disposal of the excess 
of 620,000 long tons of rubber now in the 
national stockpile. 

For more than 5 years the General Services 
Administration has been engaged in the dis- 
posal of 470,000 long tons of rubber approved 
for disposal by Congress in May of 1960, At 
that time the disposal of this quantity was 
estimated to extend over a period of 9 years. 
Owing to favorable market conditions, the 
annual disposal rate has increased steadily; 
it now appears that the entire quantity of 
rubber covered by the 1970 authorization will 
be disposed of by the end of October of this 
year. 

A notice concerning the proposed disposal 
was published in the Federal Register on 
March 26, 1965. Without the waiver of the 
normal 6-month waiting period that this 
bill provides, the new disposal could not be- 
gin until 6 months from that date. The 
shortening of the waiting period is for only 
about 1 month. 

The 620,000 long tons of rubber covered 
by this bill would be added to the balance 
remaining to be sold under existing author- 
ization, The consolidated quantity would 
be disposed of under the procedures now in 
effect, 

Under these procedures, the General Serv- 
ices Administration operates two separate 
disposal programs, one for commercial sales 
and one of transfers to other Government 
agencies with reimbursement at market 
value. Currently, commercial sales are being 
made at a rate of 72,000 long tons a year and 
Government transfers are occurring at a rate 
of about 40,000 long tons a year. At these 
rates about 6 years would be required to 
dispose of all the excess rubber, but the 
rate may be varied to respond to market 
conditions and developments as the program 
progresses. 

FISCAL DATA 

The acquisition cost of the rubber pro- 
posed for disposal was approximately $479,- 
359,200. The average acquisition cost of the 
rubber was 34 cents per pound. The current 
market price is between 26 and 27 cents per 
pound. 

Sale of this rubber will reduce storage in- 
spection, maintenance, and other property 
management costs now being incurred by 
the Government. Disposal of the excess 
rubber should have a beneficial effect on the 
balance-of-payments position of the United 
States since any supplies placed upon the 
domestic market would reduce equivalent 
quantities of rubber imported from produc- 
ing areas. 


DISPOSITION OF DIAMOND DIES 
AND NONSTOCKPILE GRADE BIS- 
MUTH ALLOYS FROM THE NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 454) expressing the approval of Con- 
gress for the disposal of diamond dies 
from the national stockpile and non- 
stockpile bismuth alloys was considered, 
and agreed to. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 627), explaining the purposes of the 
concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This resolution would grant congressional 
approval to the disposal of 8,371 pieces of 
substandard diamond dies and approximately 
36,580 pounds of nonstockpile grade bismuth 
alloys now held in the national stockpile. 
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EXPLANATION 


The materials for which disposal authority 
is sought under this resolution do not meet 
stockpile specifications. They were acquired 
through transfer from other agencies in the 
early days of stockpiling and are in grades or 
forms that do not meet current stockpile re- 
quirements. 

Diamond dies are industrial stones that 
have been drilled to permit their use for 
drawing wire to extreme degrees of fineness. 
The stockpile objective for small diamond 
dies is 25,000 pieces. This objective is only 
about half fulfilled but the quality of the 
8,371 dies proposed for disposal is unsatis- 
factory for stockpiling. Some of the dies 
have defects, such as fractures or chipped 
surfaces, and others are worn or “out of 
round.” The value of these dies may be lim- 
ited to the salvage of the diamonds for use as 
crushing bort. 

Stockpile specifications on bismuth call for 
99.99 percent pure bismuth metal. The al- 
loys proposed for disposal contain only 56 to 
58 percent bismuth, with lead and zinc con- 
stituting the remainder. Stockpile grade bis- 
muth is now in the stockpile in a quantity 
that is 235,000 pounds more than the 3.6- 
million-pound objective. Bismuth is stock- 
piled for use in the production of alloys or 
for conversion to salts for pharmaceuticals 
and related purposes. 

cost 


The total acquisition cost of the two ma- 
terials was approximately $234,000. It is im- 
practical to estimate the return to the Gov- 
ernment from the sale of the bismuth and 
the diamond dies. 


DISPOSAL OF MAGNESIUM FROM 
THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 453) expressing the approval of 
Congress for the disposal of magnesium 
from the national stockpile was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 628), explaining the purposes of the 
concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This resolution would grant congressional 
consent to the disposal of approximately 
21,500 short tons of magnesium now held 
in the national stockpile. 


EXPLANATION 


The current stockpile objective for mag- 
nesium that was established by the Office 
of Emergency Planning on February 28, 1964, 
is 145,000 short tons. The 21,500 short tons 
of magnesium that would be authorized for 

by this resolution represent the en- 
tire excess in the national stockpile not cov- 
ered by previously authorized disposal pro- 
grams. Before 1963, consumption of primary 
magnesium in the United States was from 
35,000 to 45,000 short tons annually. Begin- 
ning in 1963, consumption in the United 
States increased sharply; the 1963 rate was 
51,000 short tons and the 1964 consumption 
was 55,000 short tons. A continued growth 
in demand is expected as the result of the 
increased use of magnesium castings, the in- 
creased use of aluminum alloys, and a short- 
age of high-quality magnesium scrap. 

The General Services Administration has 
been disposing of surplus magnesium and 
materials bearing magnesium from the 
stockpile since 1960. The disposals since that 
time have been accomplished with a mini- 
mum adverse impact on normal markets, 
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The General Services Administration pro- 
poses to dispose of all the magnesium cov- 
‘ered by this resolution over a period of from 
4 to 5 years. The sales rate in the first year 
would not be more than 5,000 short tons. 
After the first year, the annual rate may be 
modified in accordance with conditions then 
prevailing. 

COST 

The 21,500 short tons of magnesium cost 
approximately $15,608,355. The average cost 
was $0.36 per pound. Current prices are 
approximately $0.32 per pound but because 
of the quality of this magnesium, the ex- 
pectation is that it may be sold at a price 
somewhat higher than the price now being 
received. 


DISPOSAL OF HYOSCINE FROM THE 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 455) expressing the approval of Con- 
gress for the disposal of hyoscine from 
the national stockpile was considered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
629) , explaining the purposes of the con- 
current resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PURPOSE 

This resolution would grant congressional 
consent to the disposal of 2,100 ounces of the 
hyoscine that is now held in the national 
stockpile. 

EXPLANATION 

Hyoscine is a botanical drug used in the 
treatment of Parkinson’s disease and for the 
control of motion sickness. Because of the 
availability of synthetic substitutes produced 
in the United States, the Office of Emergency 
Planning has determined that there is no 
longer any need to stockpile hyoscine. The 
2,100 ounces of hyoscine now held in the 
stockpile are excess to national requirements. 

Between May of 1960 and May of 1962, the 
General Services Administration disposed of 
approximately 5,500 ounces of hyoscine that 
were excess to the then current stockpile ob- 
jective. Those sales were made without sub- 
stantially affecting the market. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration has informally 
consulted the industry affected and the in- 
dication is that the disposal of the remaining 
hyoscine can be accomplished without ad- 
versely affecting the market. Notice of the 
proposed disposal was published in the Fed- 
eral Register on November 4, 1964. If this 
resolution is approved, the General Services 
Administration proposes to make the entire 
quantity of hyoscine available for disposal, 

COST DATA 

The hyoscine now in the national stockpile 
cost $30,600, or an average of $14.59 per 
ounce. The current market price is $11 per 
ounce in lots of 100 ounces or more and $11.50 
per ounce for smaller quantities, 


AMENDMENT OF LAWS RELATIVE 
TO FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANKS AND PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS TO EX- 
PEDITE RETURN OF GOVERN- 
MENT CAPITAL AND IMPROVE 
OPERATIONS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H.R. 4152) to amend the Federal 


Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933, to provide means for expe- 
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diting the retirement of Government cap» 
ital in the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, including an increase in the debt 
permitted such banks in relation to their 
capital and provision for the production 
credit associations to acquire additional 
capital stock therein, to provide for al- 
locating certain earnings of such banks 
and associations to their users, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture, with 
an amendment, on page 2, line 9, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “fifteen” 
and insert “twelve”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 613), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to expedite re- 
tirement of the Government investment in 
the Federal intermediate credit banks, and 
to improve operations of those banks and 
the production credit associations. 


MAJOR PROVISION 


The most important provision of the bill 
is section 1(b), which increases the author- 
ity of the credit banks to obtain funds from 
non-Government sources. With the com- 
mittee amendment, section 1(b) would au- 
thorize the credit banks to have debentures 
outstanding in an amount equal to 12 times 
their collective surplus and paid-in capital. 
Under existing law each credit bank is per- 
mitted to have debentures outstanding equal 
to 10 times its individual surplus and paid- 
in capital. The demands for credit have 
been such that additional Government in- 
vestment in the credit banks has been re- 
quired in order to supply the demand and 
keep within the 10-to-1 ratio. 

In the Farm Credit Act of 1956 Congress 
provided for the gradual retirement of the 
Government investment in the credit banks. 
Since passage of that act $13,566,000 of Gov- 
ernment investment has been retired, but 
during the same period the Government has 
invested new capital of $49,650,000 in six of 
the banks in order to enable them to meet 
demands for credit. Thus the Government 
investment has increased by more than $36 
million; and if it is not to increase further 
some increase in the permitted ratio of de- 
bentures to capital must be provided. While 
the Farm Credit Administration, after most 
careful consideration and consultation with 
purchasers of credit bank debentures, came 
to the conclusion that a ratio of 15 to 1 would 
be perfectly sound, the committee recom- 
mends that the ratio be held to 12 to 1 at 
this time. 

Changing the ratio from an individual 
basis to a collective basis will permit some 
additional flexibility, but will not reduce the 
soundness of the debentures or increase the 
liability of the individual banks. The banks 
now issue consolidated debentures on which 
all 12 banks are jointly and severally liable, 
so that the credit of all 12 banks is now 
pledged to support the debentures issued on 
behalf of each. Increasing the ratio to 12 to 
1 in the manner proposed would increase the 
maximum amount of funds available to the 
banks by almost $561 million, as indicated in 
the following table I prepared by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 
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TABLE I.—Federal intermediate credit banks, June 30, 1965 
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Norte.—Under existing law, each bank may have debentures outstanding on its behalf, or otherwise borrow, 
the amount shown under the 10-to-1 column, in the above tabulation. Under the amendment as recommended 


by the subcommittee, the 12 her could 


have debentures and similar obligations outstanding in 2 


total amount shown under the 12-to-1 column. This would mean an increase for all 12 banks of almost $561,000, 
There would be no separate legal limitation on each bank but, if any bank is permitted to exceed the amount shown 
for it in the 12-to-1 column, the borrowing capacity available for the other banks would correspondingly be reduced. 


The bill also permits some increase in 
the credit banks’ capital, and consequently 
their borrowing authority, through purchases 
of additional credit bank stock which PCA's 
may be required to make. The Farm Credit 
Administration testified that it was not 
anticipated that there would be any imme- 
diate call upon the PCA's to purchase credit 
bank stock, and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion has advised that there is no basis on 
which it could estimate the amount of addi- 
tional capital which could be acquired in 
this manner. 


SHORT EXPLANATION OF BILL 


With the committee amendment, the bill 
would— 


1. Authorize the credit banks to have out- 
standing debentures in an amount equal to 
12 times their collective surplus and paid-in 
capital; 

2. Require the production credit associa- 
tions when appropriate, to subscribe to addi- 
tional stock in such banks, and provide for 
adjustment of credit bank stock held by the 
PCA’s in proportion to their indebtedness to 
the bank; 

3. Require each bank to retire Govern- 
ment stock whenever its net worth is more 
than “one-eighth” (instead of “one-sixth”) 
of the highest month-end balance of its 
debentures and other obligations during the 
immediately preceding 5 years; 
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4. Provide for allocation on a patronage 
basis of earnings applied to the banks’ re- 


serve accounts; 


5. Permit the banks to make unsecured 
loans to PCA’s to the extent authorized by 
Farm Credit Administration regulations; 

6. Permit a PCA with the approval of its 
credit bank, to pay dividends even though 
its surplus account is below the minimum 
prescribed by such bank, and permit a PCA 
(subject to FCA approval) to allocate on a 
patronage basis earnings applied to its sur- 
plus account; and 

7. Authorize a PCA (subject to its bylaws) 
to require its borrowers to invest in an 
equity reserve as a means of providing the 
PCA with additional capital. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


The bill was requested by the Farm Credit 
Administration and no objections to it have 
been received. The Budget Bureau advised 
that there were no objections from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program, 
but raised questions concerning (1) alloca- 
tion on a patronage basis of FICB earnings 
applied to the reserve account, (2) the cur- 
rent method of computing the franchise tax, 
(3) the taxability of patronage refunds re- 
ceived by PCA’s from FICB’s in which the 
Government holds stock, and (4) the elimi- 
nation of FICB tax exemptions after the re- 
tirement of Government stock. The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association suggested amend- 
ments generally related to the questions 
raised by the Budget Bureau. The commit- 
tee held hearings on May 5, and 21, 1965, con- 
sidered these questions, and decided that no 
changes in the bill were warranted. The 
hearings have been printed. 

Table II, set out below, shows how out- 
standing loans have increased by 168.9 per- 
cent since 1956, requiring an increase in 
Government investment of $36,084,000, in 
spite of the generation of $80,819,000 in 
additional net worth through earnings. 


TABLE II- Changes in Government-owned class A stock, growth in outstanding loan volume, net worth generated out of earnings, total net 
worth, and percent of ‘total capital stock in FICB’s owned by PCA’s 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars] 
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Since January 1, 1957, the Government- 
owned capital in six of the Federal inter- 
mediate banks has been reduced as follows: 


Government-owned (class A) capital stock 


Repaid to Treasury Jan. 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1965 
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Voluntary repayments. 


During the same period the net increase 
in the capital of the other six banks has 


been as follows: 


Loans and discounts outstanding 


Amount 


owned 
Net worth class B 
ted 
out of Net worth | FICB’s 
as of June as a 
Jan. 1, 1957, 30, 1 of total 
to June FICB 


Percent 


$48, 234 92.0 83. 707 $11, 592 57.1 
55, 553 106.5 3, 11. 607 52.7 

200, 023 211.9 9, 087 29, 539 32.6 
259, 493 206. 9 10, 067 38, 375 28.5 
88, 256 108, 5 4,718 18, 418 31.0 

214, 541 205. 7 7, 6A 32, 058 26.2 
214, 392 303.2 9,476 29, 967 36.7 
152, 026 231.7 5, 901 22. 055 34.1 
158, 222 214.3 6,856 23, 470 34.0 
104, 319 102.0 7.509 24, 398 42.3 
117.3 5, 989 20, 059 32.5 

8 6, 210 18, 949 49.5 

80, 819 280, 487 34.8 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

In addition to the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks and 477 production credit asso- 
ciations to which the bill relates, the co- 
operative farm credit system that operates 
under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration also includes the 12 Federal 
land banks and 727 Federal land bank asso- 
ciations, as well as the 13 banks for coopera- 
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tives. As brought out at the hearings, the 
Federal land banks retired the last of their 
Government capital in 1947, after having 
had a maximum of $313,942,505 in 1939. 
The Federal land bank associations never 
had any Government capital. Since the 
Farm Credit Act of 1955, the banks for co- 
operatives retired almost $83 million of the 
$150 million of their Government capital. 
The Houston and Berkeley banks for coopera- 
tives retired all Government capital on June 
30 of this year and the last of the other 
banks for cooperatives is expected to do so 
by 1970. Of the 477 production credit asso- 
ciations there now are only 3 that have 
Government capital, the total being $540,- 
000, reduced from a peak of $90.1 million in 
1934. This leaves only the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks in which there has been 
no net progress in retiring Government 
capital. 

While the Farm Credit Act of 1956 provided 
for the Federal intermediate credit banks to 
operate on a cooperative basis and retire Gov- 
ernment capital, experience has shown that 
some further amendments will be necessary 
if the Government capital is to be retired 
within a reasonable time. Although $13,- 
566,000 of Government capital has been re- 
tired since 1956, another $49,650,000 of Gov- 
ernment capital has been put into six of the 
banks in order to enable them to meet sound 
demands for credit. This is because of the 
limitation that the outstanding debentures, 
by which a credit bank obtains loanable 
funds, may not exceed 10 times its surplus 
and paid-in capital. The bill would resolve 
this by changing the 10-to-1 limitation to 12 
to 1 and applying it to the 12 banks collec- 
tively instead of each bank separately, as well 
as providing for another source of capital, i.e., 
the production credit associations, in addi- 
tion to Government capital. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks ob- 
tain loanable funds only as they are needed 
to serve the production credit associations 
and other financing institutions. In the case 
of the six credit banks that required addi- 
tional Government capital in order to stay 
within the 10-to-1 debt to capital limitation 
and yet obtain sufficient loanable funds to 
continue to render the service expected of 
them, their loans and discounts outstanding 
increased from 206.9 to 303.2 percent for the 
different banks between 1957 and 1964. To 
eliminate the need for present or additional 
Government capital in this respect, in accord- 
ance with the policy declared in the Farm 
Credit Acts of 1953 and 1956, a relaxation of 
the present 10-to-1 limitation is deemed indi- 
cated if it can be done on a sound basis. 

This was considered in some detail at the 
hearings. The 10-to-1 debt to capital limi- 
tation was established in 1923 when the 
credit banks were organized to finance ag- 
ricultural paper for National and State 
banks and agricultural credit corporations 
and livestock loan companies organized un- 
der State law. Since 1933, when the produc- 
tion credit associations were authorized, 
most of the business of the credit banks has 
been with them. Today, the banks also 
serve 111 other financing institutions, but 
about 95 percent of their business is with the 
associations. The credit banks have never 
suffered a loss on any of their business with 
the associations. And since the associations 
as primary lenders are independently cap- 
italized on a sound basis, a credit bank does 
not stand to lose from loans or discounts 
to or for an association unless the resources 
of the association were first exhausted. In 
the circumstances it is considered that the 
proposed change from a 10-to-1 bank limita- 
tion to a 12-to-1 system limitation of debt 
to surplus and paid-in capital can soundly 
be made and without any significant weaken- 
ing of the financial structure of the banks. 
Assurance has been given by the Farm Credit 
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Administration that there is no intention 
to relax the standards for lending that have 
been followed in the past, either on the part 
of the production credit associations or the 
Federal intermediate credit banks. The 
stated goal is to adapt to the increasing 
volume of credit needs while at the same 
time retiring Government capital as con- 
templated by the 1953 and 1956 acts. 

Other provisions of the bill are discussed 
under the section-by-section explanation. 
The amendments involved have been ap- 
proved by the district farm credit boards 
which also serve as the board of directors of 
the Federal intermediate credit banks in 
each district. Approval was also indicated 
for the production credit associations in 
testimony by the chairman of their national 
advisory committee. 


INFORMATION ON FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 
BANKS AND PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 
AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks 
were established in 1923 to provide agricul- 
ture with a permanent, stable, and depend- 
able source of short- and intermediate-term 
credit. They were organized and operate 
under title II of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
as added by the Agricultural Credits Act of 
1923 and since amended. There is 1 bank to 
serve each of 12 farm credit districts into 
which the 50 States and Puerto Rico now are 
divided. These banks discount for, or pur- 
chase from, production credit associations 
and other financing institutions, with their 
endorsement, notes representing loans made 
by them to farmers and ranchers. Also, they 
make loans and advances to such associations 
and other financing institutions secured by 
collateral approved by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. In addition, 
the credit banks supervise, assist, and pro- 
vide services to the production credit asso- 
ciations. 

Approximately 95 percent of the discount- 
ing and lending by the Federal intermediate 
credit banks is for the production credit as- 
sociations, although there also are 111 other 
financing institutions presently being served 
by the banks. These other financing institu- 
tions are privately capitalized credit corpora- 
tions, livestock loan companies, and commer- 
cial banks. On the other hand the produc- 
tion credit associations are chartered by the 
Farm Credit Administration and operate un- 
der the provisions of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933 as amended for the benefit of their 
member borrowers. As of June 30, 1965, there 
were 477 such associations with from 26 to 
77 in each farm credit district. Each asso- 
ciation has a prescribed territory, usually 
ranging from one or more counties up to as 
much as one State or more, within which it 
makes loans to farmers and ranchers. Loan 
maturities usually are not more than a year, 
but loans may be made for terms up to 7 
years. 

The credit banks finance their operations 
primarliy through the issuance and sale to 
the investing public of consolidated collat- 
eral trust debentures, supplemented for 
short periods by direct borrowings from com- 
mercial banks. The notes of farmers and 
ranchers received from production credit as- 
sociations and other financing institutions 
are used as collateral for the debentures. 
Under existing law, the outstanding deben- 
tures and similar obligations of a Federal 
intermediate credit bank may not exceed 10 
times its surplus and paid-in capital. As a 
consequence, when the ratio of debt to sur- 
plus and paid-in capital of a credit bank is 
close to 10 to 1, and loans and discounts are 
increasing rapidly, the bank can continue to 
operate within that ratio only if its surplus 
and paid-in capital is increased. One way 
of doing this is to provide additional capital 
from the revolving fund in the Treasury 
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that is available for the purchase of class A 
(Government) capital stock in such amount 
as the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration determines is needed to meet the 
credit needs of the bank. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks were 
wholly owned by the United States from 
1923 through 1956. Amendments made by 
the Farm Credit Act of 1956, however, pro- 
vide for the gradual acquisition of capital 
stock of the credit banks by production 
credit associations, with a view to the event- 
ful retirement of all Government capital. 
Beginning in 1957, the capital stock of the 
banks was divided into class A stock to be 
issued to and held only by the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, on behalf 
of the United States, and class B stock to be 
issued only to production credit associations, 
Since then, too, the credit banks have been 
changed toward a cooperative basis of oper- 
ation. After restoring any impairments of 
capital stock, participation certificates, and 
surplus account, their net earnings each year 
that are not required to be applied to re- 
serve account or paid to the United States 
as a franchise tax are distributed as patron- 
age refunds in the form of class B stock to 
production credit associations and in the 
form of participation certificates to other 
financing institutions. 

As a first step toward retirement of Govern- 
ment capital the 1956 amendments required 
the production credit associations to pur- 
chase class B stock of the banks in an aggre- 
gate amount equal to 15 percent of the total 
amount of Government capital in the 12 
banks on January 1, 1957. This was done 
and a corresponding amount or $13.1 million 
of Government capital was retired. In addi- 
tion, the 1956 amendments require each 
credit bank annually to determine the 
amount of its class A stock that shall be re- 
tired. Whenever the total of the capital 
stock, participation certificates, surplus, and 
reserves (net worth) of the bank is more 
than one-sixth of the highest month-end 
balance of debentures and other obligations 
issued by or for the bank, outstanding dur- 
ing the immediately preceding 5 years, the 
minimum amount of class A stock to be re- 
tired is the total amount of class B stock 
and participation certificates issued for that 
year. Under the annual retirement provi- 
sions, seven of the banks have retired a total 
of $454,000 of class A (Government) stock 
out of earnings, since January 1, 1957. 

During the same period, though, out of the 
revolving fund available for that purpose, 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion has had to purchase $49,650,000 of addi- 
tional class A (Government) stock in six of 
the banks to keep the ratio of debt to sur- 
plus and paid-in capital within the statu- 
tory limit of 10 to 1. Thus, the amount of 
Government capital that had to be put into 
six of the banks is more than three times 
the amount of Government capital retired 
from all of the banks since the 1956 amend- 
ments became effective. Although the 12 
banks added $80.8 million to net worth out 
of earnings during the 81,-year period from 
January 1, 1957, through June 30, 1965, the 
growth in loan volume that made it neces- 
sary for some of the banks to obtain addi- 
tional Government capital out of the revolv- 
ing fund available for that purpose in order 
to stay within the statutory 10-to-1 ratio 
debt to surplus and paid-in capital, has re- 
sulted in the banks now having more than 
$36 million more Government capital than 
on January 1, 1957. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the 1956 amendments have not 
been adequate to accomplish the shift from 
Government to private ownership within a 
reasonable period of time. 

Inasmuch as the production credit associa- 
tions actually make the loans to the farmers 
and ranchers and are being looked to as a 
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source of capital for the Federal intermediate 
credit banks, it is important to have their 
financial structure in mind also. Production 
credit associations were first authorized in 
1933. As each association was organized, all 
of the capital stock not purchased by the or- 
ganizers or initial borrowers was held on be- 
half of the United States. In accordance with 
the original design the Government capital 
in each association was gradually retired as 
the borrowers acquired more and more capi- 
tal stock. From a peak of $90.1 million in 
1934, the Government capital has been re- 
duced to a total of $540,000 in 3 of the 477 
associations. 

Upon obtaining a loan from a production 
credit association, the borrower is required to 
purchase class B stock in the association in 
the amount of $5 per $100 of loan. Such 
stock is not canceled or retired when the loan 
is paid, but 2 years after the holder ceases to 
be a borrower his class B stock is required to 
be exchanged for class A stock. Class B stock 
may be transferred only to another farmer 
borrower or an individual eligible to become 
a borrower. Class A stock may be purchased 
and held by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration and by investors. There also 
is provision for class C stock which may be 
purchased and held by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration and by investors, 
but there is no such class C stock outstand- 
ing at the present time. 

In the future the farmers and ranchers 
that are borrowers from and members of the 
production credit associations, in addition to 
providing the net worth of their associations, 
may also be called upon to provide additional 
capital required by the Federal intermediate 
credit banks. Because of the relationship of 
the production credit associations to the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank in their respec- 
tive districts, some of the amendments in the 
bill necessarily relate to the associations. 
Their nature and bearing on the operations 
of the associations are indicated under the 
section-by-section explanation of the bill. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 4170) to provide for 
adjustments in annuities under the For- 
eign Service Retirement and Disability 
System was announced as next in order. 

Mr. INOUYE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 9220) making appro- 
priations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. $ 

Mr. INOUYE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


PROMOTION OF QUALIFIED RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS OF THE AIR 
FORCE TO THE RESERVE GRADES 
OF BRIGADIER GENERAL AND 
MAJOR GENERAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6007) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the promotion 
of qualified Reserve officers of the Air 
Force to the Reserve grades of brigadier 
general and major general which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment, on 
page 2, after line 10, to strike out: 


“(d) The names of all officers on a recom- 
mended list on June 30, 1964, for promotion 
to the reserve grade of brigadier general or 
major general under authority of the pro- 
visions of section 8373 of this title, which 
terminated July 1, 1964, shall be placed on 
the appropriate recommended list maintained 
under subsection (c) effective July 1, 1964. 
The promotion of any such officer shall be 
effective for all purposes July 1, 1964. 


And in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“(d) The name of any officer on a recom- 
mended list on June 30, 1964, for promotion 
to the reserve grade of brigadier general or 
major general under authority of the provi- 
sions of section 8373 of this title, which ter- 
minated July 1, 1964, may be placed on the 
appropriate recommended list maintained 
under subsection (c) effective July 1, 1964, 
without the necessity of further selection 
board action, provided such officer is cur- 
rently qualified for such promotion. The 
promotion of any such officer shall be effec- 
tive for date of rank purposes as of July 1. 
1964. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 633), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 


In the form of its passage by the House 
the bill in subsection (d) contained lan- 
guage requiring that the names of officers 
who were on a recommended list on June 
30, 1964, for promotion to Reserve brigadier 
general or major general, be placed retro- 
actively as of June 1, 1964, on an appropri- 
ate recommended list for promotion to these 
grades. This language concerns the group 
of Air Force Reserve officers who had been 
recommended for promotion prior to June 
30, 1964, when the statutory authority for 
the promotion of Reserve general officers ex- 
pired. The purpose of the House language 
is to retroactively reinstate the names of 
these officers on a recommended list in the 
same form as existed prior to June 30, 1964. 

The committee amendment makes the fol- 
lowing changes with respect to the House 
language. First, the Senate committee was 
of the view that the language should be 
permissive rather than mandatory with re- 
spect to the requirement for the placement 
of these names on a recommended list. The 
word “may” rather than “shall” is therefore 
used in this connection. Second, the com- 
mittee added language which requires that 
in order for an officer previously on the list 
to be placed on the new recommended list 
he must meet the current qualifications for 
promotion. Third, the Senate added lan- 
guage making it clear that any promotions 
made retroactively effective July 1, 1964, 
would be only for date of rank purposes. 

The basic purpose of the entire amend- 
ment is to provide permissive authority un- 
der which no further selection board 
proceedings will be necessary for those of- 
ficers who were on the recommended list as 
of June 30, 1964, when the authority for fur- 
ther action on the list expired as a matter of 
law. 


August 23, 1965 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 
The purpose of this bill, in amending title 
10, United States Code, is to provide stat- 
utory authority for the promotion of quali- 
fied officers of the Air Force to the Reserve 
grade of brigadier general and major general. 


BACKGROUND 


At the present time there is no statutory 
authority for the Air Force to promote Re- 
serve officers to the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral and major general in the Air Force 
Reserve. The former Air Force authority 
contained in section 8373 of title 10, United 
States Code, expired June 30, 1964. 

The previous Air Force authority for Re- 
serve general officer promotions was con- 
tained in the omnibus amendments to the 
Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954, set 
forth in Public Law 86-559, which was en- 
acted June 30, 1960. This authority revised 
in some degree the system for the selection 
of Reserve general officers and at the same 
time contained an expiration date of June 
30, 1964. The expiration date was adopted 
principally for the purpose of insuring that 
Congress would have an opportunity to re- 
view the Air Force procedures with respect 
to the promotion of Reserve officers. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The Air Force has a need for the reenact- 
ment of its promotion authority for Reserve 
general officers in order to meet its mobiliza- 
tion requirements. At the present time there 
are only 49 Reserve officers out of a total of 
the 75 Reserve general officer billets which 
have been allocated for mobilization purposes 
to the Air Force Reserve. Without any fur- 
ther statutory authority all but three of the 
present general officers would be mandatorily 
retired by 1972. It is evident, therefore, that 
the lack of authority to continue the promo- 
tion of Reserve general officers would adverse- 
ly affect the mobilization capabilities of these 
ranks of the Reserve component. 


GENERAL OFFICER AUTHORIZATIONS 


Section 8218 of title 10, United States Code, 
establishes the authorized strength of the 
Air Force in Reserve general officers in an 
active status, for both the Air Force Reserve 
and the Air National Guard as 157. The 
Secretary of the Air Force has allocated 82 of 
these general officer authorizations to the Air 
National Guard and 75 to the Air Force Re- 
serve. The slightly larger allocation of gen- 
eral officers to the Air National Guard is 
based upon the heavier unit requirements 
of the Air Guard. 

The authority for the promotion of officers 
to general officers in the Air National Guard 
is not affected by this bill since the authority 
for the promotion of Air National Guard gen- 
eral officers contained in section 307 of title 
32, United States Code, is independent of the 
authority regarding the promotion to brig- 
adier general and major general in the Air 
Force Reserve. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Aeronautics and Space Sciences was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


August 23, 1965 


On request of Mr. PROXMIRE, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL (S. Doc. 
No. 51) 

A letter from the Architect of the Capitol, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report of 
expenditures during the period January 1, 
1965, to June 30, 1965 (with an accompany- 
ing report); ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


Report OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report of 
receipts and expenditures, for the period 
January 1 through June 30, 1965 (with an 
accompanying report); ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H.R. 4822. An act to authorize the pros- 
ecution of a transit development program 
for the National Capital region, and to fur- 
ther the objectives of the act of July 14, 1960 
(Rept. No. 637). 

By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1611. A bill to transfer certain functions 
from the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia to the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions and to certain 
other agencies of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 639); and 

8.1715. A bill to extend the penalty for 
assault on a police officer in the District of 
Columbia to assaults on employees of penal 
and correctional institutions and places of 
confinement of juveniles of the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 640). 

By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H.R. 948. An act to amend part If of the 
District of Columbia Code relating to divorce, 
legal separation, and annulment of 
in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 638). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

J. Cordell Moore, of Ulinois, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 2442. A bill for the relief of Dr. Antonio 

S. Mimay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2443. A bill to amend section 321 of the 

Transportation Act of 1940 in relation to the 
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providing of Federal traffic management serv- 
ices, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 321 OF 
TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1940, 
RELATING TO FEDERAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 321 of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 in relation to 
the providing of Federal traffic manage- 
ment services, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Administrator, General Services Ad- 
ministration, requesting the proposed 
legislation, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bass in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the letter will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2443) to amend section 321 
of the Transportation Act of 1940 in rela- 
tion to the providing of Federal traffic 
management services, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed for 
your consideration a draft of a bill “To amend 
section 321 of the Transportation Act of 
1940 in relation to the providing of Federal 
traffic management services, and for other 
purposes.” 

This legislative proposal is designed to pro- 
vide a broad base for the establishment of a 
system of simplified rate structures govern- 
ing the movement or shipment of Govern- 
ment property by extending the authority 
to procure, without advertising, transporta- 
tion from all modes of the transportation 
industry, including services accessorial there- 
to, for the United States. Under existing law, 
which this proposal would amend, such au- 
thority is limited to the procurement of 
transportation services furnished by common 
carriers only. 

Traffic management for the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be materially benefited by 
means of the simplification of rates and 
processing methods which could be accom- 
plished under the authority provided in the 
draft bill. A more direct, efficient, and clear- 
cut program for providing and arranging fo: 
the servicing of all Government transporta- 
tion operations would be substituted for the 
present complex pricing system governing 
such services. Further, this proposal would 
encourage desirable rate stability, permit 
greater facility im the dispatch of Govern- 
ment shipments, and contribute to signifi- 
cant reductions in present administrative 
costs of both the Federal agencies and the 
carrier industry. While the amount of sav- 
ings from the establishment of the rate sys- 
tem proposed by this legislation cannot be 
stated specifically, all evidence affirms its 
substantial nature although in rare instances 
the simplified rate system may involve the 
payment of transportation charges slightly 
in excess of available section 22 quotations 
during the experimentation period. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that, from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program, there is no objection to the 
submission of this legislative proposal to the 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. Knorr, Jr., 
Administrator. 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR THE 
BALTIC STATES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators ALLoTT, DOMI- 
NICK, JAVITS, LAUSCHE, MCINTYRE, MON- 
RONEY, Moss, PROXMIRE, and SIMPSON, 
I submit, for appropriate reference, a 
concurrent resolution expressing the con- 
tinued commitment of Congress to the 
restoration of liberty to the Baltic States 
and asking that the President take all 
necessary measures to bring the Baltic 
States question before the United Na- 
tions. 

The resolution says that it is the sense 
of Congress that— 

The right of self-determination should be 
returned to the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia through free elections conducted 
a the auspices of the United Nations; 
an 

The right of self-determination of peoples 
should be made a prime political objective 
of the United Nations and should ultimately 
be accorded to all the captive peoples now 
subjugated by Soviet communism through 
free elections under United Nations auspices. 


Mr. President, I consider it all the 
more significant that so distinguished a 
group of Senators have given their spon- 
sorship to this resolution, because less 
than a month ago the Soviet quisling 
governments in the Baltic States were 
organizing fraudulent popular demon- 
strations to celebrate the forcible an- 
nexation of their countries by the Soviet 
Union. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
complete text. of my resolution printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. And I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp pertinent 
excerpts from the text of a speech I made 
in Hartford in July 1963, in which I told 
the story of the Soviet subjugation of the 
Baltic States. 

It is, in my opinion, a story which 
deserves to be told again and again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
and excerpts will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 51) was received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

S. Con. Res. 51 

Whereas the United States has since its 
birth been committed to the principle of the 
self-determination of peoples; and 

Whereas this essential moral principle is 
also affirmed in the Charter of the United 
Nations; and 

Whereas the three Baltic nations, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia, which were in- 
vaded and occupied by the Soviet armed 
forces in the early days of World War I and 
subsequently incorporated by terror and 
fraud into the Soviet Union, have been gov- 
erned thereafter by quisling dictatorships 
completely subservient to the Kremlin and 
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utterly without support among their own 
people; and 

Whereas the United States has consistently 
refused to recognize the unlawful Soviet oc- 
cupation of the Baltic States and has con- 
tinued to maintain diplomatic relations with 
representatives of the free Republics of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and 

Whereas the United Nations and the Amer- 
ican delegation in the United Nations have 
consistently upheld the right to self-deter- 
mination of those countries in Asia and 
Africa that are, or until recently have been, 
under foreign imperialist rule; and 

Whereas the continued enslavement of the 
Baltic States by the Soviet Union carries with 
it the implication that future acts of mili- 
tary ion will also go unpunished and 
will ultimately be accorded tacit acceptance 
by the rest of the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is requested to take all necessary meas- 
ures to bring the Baltic States question be- 
fore the United Nations and to urge that 
the United Nations request the Soviet 
Union— 

(1) to withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, 
colonists, and controls from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia; and 

(2) to return all Baltic exiles from Siberia, 
prisons, and slave labor camps in the Soviet 
Union; and be it further 

Resolved, That until the liberation of the 
Baltic States is accomplished, the United 
States Information Agency and other 
propaganda agencies of the United States 
Government shall do their utmost to bring 
the matter of the Baltic States and of the 
other captive nations to the attention of 
world opinion, through special radio pro- 
grams and publications; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that— 

(1) the President should request of all 
map publishers, both governmental and pri- 
vate, that on all maps of Europe published 
in the United States, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia be shown as independent states, with 
a footnote explaining that their military 
occupation and forced incorporation into 
the Soviet Union has never been recognized 
by the United States; 

(2) the right of self-determination should 
be returned to the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia through free elections 
conducted under the auspices of the United 
Nations; and 

(3) the right of self-determination of 
peoples should be made a prime political 
objective of the United Nations and should 
ultimately be accorded to all the captive 
peoples now subjugated by Soviet commu- 
nism through free elections under United 
Nations auspices. 


The excerpts presented by Mr. Dopp, 
are as follows: 


EXCERPTS From REMARKS or SENATOR THOMAS 
J. Dopp BEFORE THE CONNECTICUT CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK COMMITTEE, HARTFORD, 
CONN., JULY 19, 1963 
The story of Lithuania, one of the three 

Baltic States which fell victim to Soviet im- 

perialism in the early years of World War II, 

really tells the story of all three Baltic states. 
When the Lithuanian people, at the close 

of the First World War established their own 
government and proclaimed their independ- 
ence, the Bolsheviks invaded the newly es- 
stablished state. There were many bitter 
battles but finally the Lithuanian people 
emerged triumphant. On July 19, 1920, the 

Soviet Government signed a treaty of peace. 

It declared in this treaty—mark these words 

well—that it “voluntarily and forever re- 

nounces all sovereign rights possessed by 

Russia over the Lithuanian people and 

their territory.” 

For 20 years Lithuania knew peace and in- 
dependence, During this period, there was 
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a great renaissance of national literature and 
culture. 

But then came the Hitler-Stalin Pact and 
the partition of Poland between Germany 
and the Soviet Union. Almost immediately 
the Kremlin demanded permission to place 
20,000 troops in Lithuania for the duration 
of the war. These troops, it was emphasized, 
would be removed at the end of the war. 
Prime Minister Stalin himself stated—and 
again mark these words well we respect 
the independence of the Lithuanian state. 
We are disposed to defend its territorial 
integrity.” 

History records no blacker or more per- 
fidious lie by the head of a great state. 

On October 10, 1939, only 2 years after the 
original demand was served on Lithuania, 
the Soviet Union concentrated its armed 
forces on the Lithuanian frontier. The Gov- 
ernment of this brave little nation had no 
alternative but to sign the pact of mutual 
assistance which the Kremlin placed before 
it. But at the point of signing, they dis- 
covered that the clause stipulating that 
Soviet bases would be maintained in Lith- 
uania only for the duration of the war had 
been stricken from the agreement, on the 
personal instruction of Stalin. 

This was only the beginning of the perfidy. 
Eight months later, on June 14, 1940, the 
Soviet Government demanded that the Lith- 
uanian Minister of the Interior and Direc- 
tor of Security be brought to trial, that a 
government friendly to the Soviet Union be 
installed and that the Red army be granted 
free entry in force into the territory of Lith- 
uania. There was not even time to reply to 
this ultimatum. The very next day, on June 
15, the Red Army occupied Lithuania and the 
Government was compelled to flee abroad. 

The Communists had made their plans 
carefully, as they always do, and they moved 
rapidly. They had a quisling regime ready 
to install. They had their lists of names of 
Lithuanian patriots who were slated for ar- 
rest and execution, They had their plan of 
action. 

On July 7, 3 weeks after the occupa- 
tion, the quisling regime ordered the liqui- 
dation of all non-Communist parties and 
the arrest of their leaders. On July 14 and 
15, the people were compelled to vote in na- 
tional elections with only the Communist 
Party represented. The Lithuanian people 
resisted heroically, desperately. But they 
were fighting against hopeless odds. On 
July 17, the regime announced that 95.1 
percent of the people had voted and that 
99.19 percent of these had cast their ballot 
for the Communist Party. 

Two days later, on July 21, the so-called 
“Peoples Diet” convened for its first session. 
In less than 1 hour, without any debate, it 
voted unanimously to ask the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. to admit Lithuania 
into the Soviet state as one of its federated 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Lithuania and the other Baltic States, 
under Soviet occupation, became vast horror 
chambers. Executions, torture chambers, 
mass executions became the order of the day. 
The Soviet occupiers embarked on the sys- 
tematic extermination of the intellectuals of 
the Baltic countries in an effort to destroy 
their national spirit, their cultures and their 
potential political leadership. This process 
of extermination was on such a scale that it 
can only be described as cultural genocide. 

But reports from Lithuania and the other 
Baltic countries indicate that national spirit 
has refused to dle. Over and over and over 
again, the Bolshevik gauleiters have had to 
complain of the “bourgeois nationalism” of 
their Baltic subjects. In the eyes of their 
rulers “bourgeois nationalism” is the worst 
of all crimes: it is the crime of refusing to 
be russified and refusing to be bolshevized. 

The nationalism which burns in the 
hearts of every Baltic patriot will not, I am 
confident, be extinguished by Moscow. The 
will to freedom will prevail. The will to re- 
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main Lithuanians and Latvians and Esto- 


nians will prevail. And some day, because it 
cannot be destroyed, this spirit will tri- 
umphantly reassert itself. 


A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION FOR A 
WORLDWIDE CONFERENCE FOR 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution calling for a world- 
wide conference for the preservation of 
scarce wildlife species. 

Mr. President, in 1900, a threat was 
made on the life of an important Amer- 
ican citizen. The threat was widely 
ignored. When, in 1907, it became ap- 
parent that the threat was not only 
serious, but also immediate, security pre- 
cautions were hastily taken, but it was 
too late. In 1914, the world watched, 
helpless, as the last survivor of a form 
of life disappeared from the earth for- 
ever. As a result of our indifference to 
the threat, that was the fate of the pas- 
senger pigeon. 

This same indifference is rapidly deter- 
mining the fate of over 250 species of 
world wildlife which now face possible 
extinction. Many of these doomed 
animals have names more familiar to us 
than that of the passenger pigeon; for 
instance, the orangutan, the polar bear, 
the giant panda, the blue whale—the 
world’s largest animal—several species of 
tiger and rhinoceros, the grizzly bear, the 
bighorn sheep, the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, among many others. Two-hun- 
dred and fifty is a lot of species to de- 
stroy, especially when you consider that 
man has already eliminated approxi- 
mately 200 species from the earth. Think 
of it. Two hundred separate and unique 
forms of life, primary sources which we 
could have studied and learned thereby 
about ourselves and our universe. And 
we daily progress toward the destruction 
of 250 more species which will be as lost 
to us as the dinosaurs from the moment 
of their extinction. 

The problem of the impending extinc- 
tion of many species of world wildlife di- 
rectly concerns the welfare, economic, 
and social, of the people of the world. 
Hard economic and social facts make the 
extinction of wildlife species definite 
and irreparable losses to mankind. 

Fact No. 1: The continent where the 
problem of vanishing wildlife is most 
crucial today is the same continent 
which holds approximately one-fourth of 
the independent nations of the world, the 
African nations which are in the midst 
of their development and can be said to 
be unstable politically and economically. 

Fact No. 2: In a continent starved for 
protein, game or wild animals provide 
the major source of meat. They are bet- 
ter adapted and adaptable to the ranges 
of Africa than domestic cattle. For ex- 
ample, a square mile of dry woodland in 
Rhodesia can carry approximately 139,- 
000 pounds of beef cattle. This gives a 
production ratio as large as three times 
the maximum effort production of do- 
mestic animals. A range cow takes 4 
years in Africa to reach a marketable 
weight and condition; a meat-producing 
antelope takes between 1 and 3 years. 
The carcasses of game animals contain 
more usable meat than do most cattle. 
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Various species of wildlife can adapt 
to one area without direct competition 
with one another and thus utilize all 
parts of the vegetation. Domestic live- 
stock, on the other hand, can make use 
of only a small portion of the food pro- 
vided by the range. Wild animals mi- 
grate and allow the land to refurbish 
itself; to replace wildlife with an equal 
weight of cattle would guarantee de- 
struction of the veld. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that on 
African ranges the meat yield from do- 
mestic livestock, and the total yield of 
commercially valuable products, will be 
substantially lower than the yield pro- 
duced by wildlife. 

Fact No. 3: Aside from the vital pro- 
duction of meat in a protein- 
area, the unique and bountiful wildlife 
attracts large tourist revenues to Africa, 
without which the budgets of struggling 
African nations would be sorely limited. 

Therefore, from a purely economic 
viewpoint, the maintenance of wildlife as 
a natural resource is essential to the eco- 
nomic well-being of Africa; that is, to 
the economic well-being of one-fourth 
of the independent nations of the world; 
nations struggling against economic and 
political instability. 

Consequently, the preservation of 
world wildlife is not a sentimental issue. 
For those who demand more practical 
benefits from conservation than the 
broadening pleasures and wonders of 
nature’s creations, there are plenty here. 
Action must be taken today to feed a 
large part of the world tomorrow. Ac- 
tion to save a country’s inherent 
strengths is less expensive and more 
profitable in the long run than any 
amount of outside aid. 

The question now arises, what can we 

2 


A quick look at the specific causes of 
the systematic extinction of world wild- 
life reveals specific solutions to the 
problem. 

One of the chief threats to the animals 
of Africa is widespread poaching, dif- 
ficult to prevent. Aside from the tradi- 
tional markets for ivory and trophies, 
there are other large demands for animal 
products which cannot be satisfied under 
existing game protection laws—hence 
the widely practiced poaching. 

Fabulous abundance is not enough to 
protect. a species from the poachers— 
there were hundreds of millions of pas- 
senger pigeons once filling the skies of 
America. Recently, the existence of the 
leopard has been seriously threatened 
by the popularity of leopard-skin coats. 
Not long ago, the Washington Post 
showed on its fashion pages a monkey- 
skin suit. If the fad catches on, the 
stunt of a dress designer could threaten 
a specie or species of monkey. 

But what is the answer, since poaching 
is difficult to uncover and punish? Laws 
to ban the importation of animal prod- 
ucts illegally exported from their land 
of origin can control this menace. But 
these laws must be international; if 
only the United States forbids such im- 
ports, we are merely denying our ladies 
leopard-skin coats while the ladies of 
Europe continue to make poaching profit- 
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able. Therefore, the need is for inter- 
national cooperation on import laws. 

A more subtle enemy of wildlife in 
Africa and the world is progress. En- 
croaching civilization daily destroys the 
original habitats of wild animals. The 
population explosion and the growing 
industrialization of developing nations 
are, quite literally, pushing the animals 
off of the earth. However, progress 
need not be stopped in order to protect 
the animals. Progress needs to go 
forward in the area of conservation. The 
important economic resource which Afri- 
can wildlife provides has already been 
demonstrated. The growing science of 
ecology, which studies the delicate inter- 
relations of all living beings, is develop- 
ing answers to the problems of obtain- 
ing optimum use of the land while con- 
serving the animal habitat. 

However, research and training in this 
area are not always apparent necessities 
to young nations struggling for their very 
existence politically and economically. 
They do not always realize how vital to 
their own long term interests is the 
preservation of one of their chief natural 
resources. And if they do realize it, as 
many have, they may not have the im- 
mediate funds to combat the problem on 
the necessary scale. Therefore, the de- 
veloped nations of the world need to co- 
operate with the developing nations in 
this area of vital importance to both. 
Again, as in regard to import laws, the 
need is for international cooperation. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has 
recognized the need for immediate ac- 
tion to preserve species which face ex- 
tinction. Senator Macnuson has intro- 
duced a bill, which I cosponsor—S. 
2217—to provide for the conservation, 
protection, and propagation of native 
American species of fish and wildlife that 
are threatened with extinction. 

This is an important step in the right 
direction, but it does not go far enough, 
since it is limited to species native to 
our own country; the largest number 
of threatened species are in other parts 
of the world, particularly Africa. There- 
fore, I now introduce a resolution, a 
companion to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 440 introduced in the House by the 
very able Representative Henry REUSS, 
that recognizes the necessity of conven- 
ing an international conference to initi- 
ate an effective cooperative international 
program of wildlife conservation under 
the sponsorship of the United Nations. 
This conference would deal with the 
chief problems and solutions I have here 
mentioned; action by each country to 
control international trade in wildlife 
and its products, particularly rare or en- 
dangered species; studies by developed 
and developing nations to determine how 
wildlife conservation and management 
in the latter can increase their economic 
stability and growth; and assistance by 
developed countries for the realization 
of conservation programs for developing 
nations. 

This resolution is of a nature that de- 
serves prompt attention. It is similar 
to one which I submitted in the Senate 
October 3, 1963. At that time, the pro- 
posal was approved by the Department 
of State and the Department of the In- 
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terior, with a few reservations. The res- 
olution and my remarks appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 
14, pages 18671-18675. One of these was 
that such a conference should be held as 
a multinational effort, solely or chiefly 
under the U.S. auspices, as this is a 
worldwide undertaking. In the resolu- 
tion which I now submit, this thoughtful 
recommendation has been incorporated 
in that the conference is to be held under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 

I am also encouraged by noting a re- 
cent letter from Commissioner Clarence 
Pautzke, of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of the Interior, to 
Congressman Reuss in which his resolu- 
tion is noted as being “most timely.” 
Commissioner Pautzke says: 

First, let me say that your resolution is 
most timely in view of the planning session 
which will be held in London during late 
September to set the appropriate scope and 
priority of agenda items for such a confer- 
ence to be held in the next 2 or 3 years. 
The Secretary has been asked to send a rep- 
resentative to that planning session. This 
department plans to consult with the De- 
partment of State as we progress in estab- 
lishing the timing, funding, and appropriate 
forum for the conference. Your resolution 
certainly provides the basis for the vital con- 
gressional support which is so essential in 
this Government taking strong action at the 
forthcoming conference. 


We can assert that there is a growing 
probability of international cooperation 
on such a matter. With the growing 
number of societies being founded for 
improving world wildlife conservation, 
such as the International Union for Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural 
Resources and the World Wildlife Fund, 
plus the interest being shown in the 
State Department’s AID and Fulbright 
programs of conservation, and the state- 
ments by several African governments 
which Congressman Russ inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 
15, 1965, on pages 13744-13745, it seems 
self-evident that there is a widespread 
world interest in the questions of inter- 
national wildlife conservation. 

An expert study group to draw detailed 
plans for such a conference agenda will 
meet in London in late September. This 
meeting, according to Peter Scott, first 
vice president of the World Wildlife 
Fund, will be made up of members from 
the Survival Service Commission of the 
IUCN, the World Wildlife Fund, the In- 
ternational Council for Bird Preserva- 
tion, and the Fauna Preservation 
Society. 

Secretary Udall responded to these 
plans by writing Scott: 

Your proposal is especially timely. I am 
heartily in accord with it and shall be pleased 
to work with you to make it a reality. We 
will be glad to have representatives of this 
Department attend if you think it desirable. 


I hope that since the few reservations 
expressed by the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the Department of State 2 years 
ago have been taken care of in the pres- 
ent resolution, that the Congress will act 
speedily upon this matter, for the de- 
struction of nearly extinct. wildlife goes 
on daily and each month the situation be- 
comes more critical. Once a form of life 
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has become extinct, all the resolutions of 
the Congress cannot return a creature to 
existence; it is as dead as the dodo, the 
passenger pigeon, the great auk, and the 
heath hen. 

I ask unanimous consent that this con- 
current resolution be printed in full at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the concurrent resolution, 
under the rule, will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 52) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 52 


Whereas it is in the common interest of 
mankind to preserve the world’s wildlife; 

Whereas the United States and other coun- 
tries have an obligation, pursuant to inter- 
national agreements, such as the Migratory 
Bird Treaties and the Inter-American Treaty 
on Nature Protection and Wildlife Preserva- 
tion, 1940, to conserve and protect the species 
of wildlife; 

Whereas more effective international 
measures for the protection of wildlife are 
urgently needed; 

Whereas nearly two hundred and fifty 
species of wildlife are in danger of becoming 
extinct; 

Whereas many other species of wildlife are 
being dangerously reduced in numbers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the United States 
shall promote the worldwide conservation of 
wildlife, particularly of species that are rare 
or threatened with extinction and that the 
United States, through the Secretary of 
State, in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall take all necessary steps 
to convene an international conference on 
the conservation of wildlife under the spon- 
sorship of the United Nations. 

Sec. 2. The following countries should 
participate in such a conference: 

(a) Those developed countries, including, 
but not limited to, the member countries of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, whose citizens furnish 
much of the demand for animals, fish, furs, 
skins, pelts, tusks, feathers, or other parts 
of wildlife; and 

(b) Those developing countries in which 
the major wildlife habitats of the world exist, 
including, but not limited to, the countries 
of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior should cooperate with 
such international organizations as the Sur- 
vival Service Commission of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources, the World Wildlife 
Fund, the International Council for Bird 
Preservation, the Fauna Preservation Society, 
the Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations, and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation in developing an agenda which in- 
cludes: 

(a) Action by each country to control in- 
ternational trade in wildlife and its products, 
especially rare or endangered species; 

(b) Studies by the developed and develop- 
ing countries to determine how wildlife con- 
servation and management in the latter can 
increase their production of food, make op- 
timum use of marginal lands, and increase 
tourist revenues; and 

(c) Assistance by developed countries to 
developing countries, either unilaterally or 
multilaterally through the United Nations 
or other international agencies, to establish 
or improve training schools for wildlife and 
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conservation specialists, to establish con- 
servation departments in the developing 
countries, to prepare model wildlife conserva- 
tion laws and regulations, and to carry out 
needed world conservation programs. 

Sec. 4. As used herein, the term “wildlife” 
means wild mammals, wild birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, fish, mollusks, crustacea, and 
all other classes of wild animals. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR THE 
BALTIC STATES 


Mr. DODD (for himself, and Senators 
McIntyre, Monroney, LauscHe, SIMP- 
son, Moss, DOMINICK, PROXMIRE, ALLOTT, 
and Javits) submitted a concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 51) to express the 
sense of Congress that the United Na- 
tions provide for the self-determination 
for the Baltic States, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Dopp, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


WORLDWIDE CONSERVATION OF 
WILDLIFE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH submitted a con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 52) ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the worldwide conservation of 
wildlife and the convening of an interna- 
tional conference on the conservation of 
wildlife under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE CLAR- 
ENCE J. BROWN OF OHIO 


Mr. LAUSCHE (for himself and Mr. 
Younc of Ohio) submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 141) relative to the death of 
Representative CLARENCE J. Brown of 
Ohio, which was considered and agreed 
to. 
(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Lauscue, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 1153 TO IN- 
SURE PROPER ADMINISTRATION 
OF JOINT LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
FUNDS AND OTHER EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT FUNDS 


AMENDMENT NO. 413 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, an amend- 
ment to H.R. 1153, the act which passed 
the House on August 11, 1965, and which 
would permit employer contributions for 
joint labor-management product promo- 
tion programs or to joint labor-manage- 
ment committees empowered to inter- 
pret provisions of collective bargaining 
agreements. The amendment I propose 
contains essentially the same provisions 
as are found in my bill, S. 2352, to pro- 
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vide for regulation of employee benefit 
funds. 

H.R. 1153 would amend section 302 of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to permit employer 
contributions to yet another type of joint 
labor-management fund. I am in sym- 
pathy with the objectives sought to be 
achieved by the bill. But recent hear- 
ings before the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee have demon- 
strated that the regulatory aspects of 
section 302 are wholly inadequate to pre- 
vent unscrupulous persons from misus- 
ing a fund's assets for purposes other 
than those for which the fund was estab- 
lished. 

I hasten to add that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of labor-management funds 
are administered honestly. It is our job 
to protect such funds—and workers and 
employers—against the depredations of 
the unscrupulous by closing known loop- 
holes if we can. 

The fundamental weaknesses of sec- 
tion 302, which have been demonstrated 
in the recent hearings are: 

First. That being basically an anti- 
bribery statute, it covers only payments 
into the fund. What happens afterward 
is seemingly irrelevant. Consequently, 
section 302 does not regulate what be- 
comes of assets of a fund which is liqui- 
dated or terminated—the money may 
end up in Liberia, or a private bank ac- 
count, or elsewhere. 

Second. Section 302 does not cover 
conflicts of interest. There is no effec- 
tive prohibition in it against the pos- 
sibility of padding the fund’s payroll, nor 
against the trustee misappropriating the 
fund's assets. 

Third. Section 302 presumes that joint 
administration of the fund will insure 
proper management, while in actuality in 
some cases only one of the trustees runs 
the fund, with a proxy from the other. 

Fourth. Section 302 does not cover 
those unilateral funds established solely 
by management or by a union—and these 
funds comprise a majority of the welfare 
and pension funds now in existence. 

Fifth. Finally, section 302 does not 
provide an adequate procedural remedy 
for violations—it is a criminal statute 
which cannot be a proper vehicle for 
regulation. Indeed, even when the crim- 
inal is apprehended, the assets themselves 
may be lost. 

This amendment would provide that 
all funds established pursuant to section 
302, as well as all other employee bene- 
fit funds, would be subject to a new sec- 
tion 306 of the act. Section 306, in turn, 
would define in detail how a fund must 
be administered. Padded payrolls and 
other diversions of assets would be pro- 
hibited. Joint administration would 
continue to be required for joint labor- 
management funds, but the trustees 
would be prohibited from divesting them- 
selves of responsibility by giving their 
proxies to an administrator who may be 
only a dummy for one side or the other. 
No officer or employee of the union or 
the company would be permitted to draw 
a salary from the fund. And the new 
requirements would be enforced by a bat- 
tery of procedures, including authority 
for the Secretary of Labor to bring suit 
to compel compliance with the new re- 
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quirements and to petition a district 
court for appointment of a receiver to 
take possession of the assets and con- 
serve and administer the fund until any 
violations of the statute have been rem- 
edied. 

If we are now to extend further the 
type of joint labor-management fund 
which is permissible under the act, then 
surely we ought to make sure that this 
new type of fund, as well as the many 
funds already permissible under the act, 
are administered according to the high 
fiduciary standards we have come to ex- 
pect of trustees generally. It is for that 
purpose that I introduce this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 413) was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX EX- 
TENSION ACT OF 1965—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 414 AND 415 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted two 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 4750) to provide 
an extension of the interest equalization 
tax, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING TO 
REQUIRING MEMBERS, OFFICERS, 
AND EMPLOYEES TO FILE CER- 
TAIN REPORTS—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 416 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment to the resolution (S. Res. 
123) which would amend the Standing 
Rules of the Senate to require Members, 
officers, and employees of the Senate to 
file certain reports as to their financial 
interests. My amendment would extend 
the disclosure provisions of the resolution 
to a Senator’s or Senate employee’s 
spouse. I had some question as to wheth- 
er the plural of spouse is “spice” or 
“spouses.” Personally, I prefer “spice.” 

Mr. President, Senate Resolution 123, 
although well drafted, the subject of long 
and serious consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, and 
the second effort by the committee to 
amend the Senate rules in this area, still 
is not applicable to wives. Yet, seven 
States and the District of Columbia have 
community property laws, and over 37 
million couples file joint income tax re- 
turns. It is common practice in this 
country, in order to avoid personal li- 
ability, to assign title to property and 
assets to one’s wife. I am not suggesting 
that any person who would be subject to 
this resolution would purposely attempt 
to avoid it, but our function here is to 
provide against such contingencies. 

Moreover, I believe if we are to be 
consistent, we should include a Senator’s 
spouse or “spice” in the disclosure pro- 
visions of this resolution. 

My colleagues may recall that I offered 
the same amendment to a similar resolu- 
tion in the last Congress. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1966—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 417 


Mr. NELSON submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 9221) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON 
S. 2393 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Civil Service Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, I wish to announce 
that the subcommittee will hold a pub- 
lic hearing on S. 2393, a bill to authorize 
additional GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 po- 
sitions for use in agencies or functions 
created or substantially expanded after 
June 30, 1965, at 9:30 a.m., Wednesday, 
August 25, 1965. 

Scheduled to testify on Wednesday are 
Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman 
of the US. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and Mr. Phillip S. Hughes, Assist- 
ant Director for Legislative Reference, 
Bureau of the Budget. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 2351 


Mr. DODD. I wish to serve notice that 
on August 31, which is a week from to- 
morrow an open public hearing will be 
held by the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, at 10 a.m., in room 2226, New Senate 
Office Building, on bill S. 2351. All per- 
sons desiring to testify for or against 
this bill should notify the subcommittee 
counsel at least 24 hours in advance of 
the time fixed for the hearing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
CLARENCE J. Brown, late a Representative 
from the State of Ohio, and transmitted 
the resolutions of the House thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 69. An act for the relief of Mrs. Gene- 
vievo Olsen; 

S. 97. An act for the relief of Lt, Raymond 
E. Berube, Jr.; 

S. 134. An act for the relief of Lloyd K. 
Hirota; 

S. 572. An act for the relief of Robert L. 
Wolverton; 

S. 1138. An act for the relief of Lt. Robert 
C. Gibson; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Wright 
G. James; 
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S. 1267. An act for the relief of Jack C. 
Winn, Jr.; 

H.R. 89. An act to authorize establishment 
of the Delaware Water Gap National Recrea- 
tion Area, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 881. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Alibates Quarries and Texas Pan- 
handle Pueblo Culture National Monument; 

H.R. 5519. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize language training 
to be given to a dependent of a member of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
under certain circumstances; 

H.R. 7765. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies. 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10132. An act to authorize the Honor- 
able JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachusetts, 
former Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to accept the award of the Military 
ec of Christ with the rank of grand 

cer. 


HOW REAPPORTIONMENT WOULD 
AFFECT KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the August 21 issue of the 
Washington Post an excellent article en- 
titled These Days,” by John Chamber- 
lain. This article dealt with the recent 
Supreme Court decision on reapportion- 
ment of State legislative bodies and he 
used Kansas as an example of the prob- 
lems that will confront the States in 
reapportionment. 

Historically, Kansas with its two leg- 
islative bodies has been apportioned, 
based on population plus geography and 
other factors. 

The provision in our State constitution 
which provides that each county must 
have a representative in one branch of 
the legislature will, of course, be nulli- 
fied by the Supreme Court decision. 

There have been great population 
shifts in Kansas, as well as other States, 
as a result of changing conditions from 
a rural population to an urban popula- 
tion. 

The question before the Senate was 
not whether the interpretation of the 
Supreme Court is correct or incorrect. 
The question was whether the utter 
change now confronting our system of 
government is sound and wise. This de- 
cision, in my opinion, should be made by 
the people, as was provided by the Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

The U.S. Constitution provides that 
the Members of one House of the Federal 
legislative body, the U.S. Senate, shall 
be elected on an area basis—two Senators 
from each State. The National House of 
Representatives is elected basically on a 
population, one man, one vote basis. 

It is, of course, recognized that the 50 
States of our Nation are, in a sense, 
sovereign and that the various counties 
within the States are political subdivi- 
sions created by the State governments. 
The point is that the counties are viable 
political subdivisions of the States, just 
as the States are viable political sub- 
divisions of the Nation. The counties 
form communities of common interests, 
just as the States do. And just as the 
geographic and political interests of the 
people differ—the community interests 
of counties and areas within many States 
vary widely. 
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It is for this reason that a strict inter- 
pretation of the one man, one vote de- 
cision of the Supreme Court could result 
in unfair representation for many areas 
of the Nation. This could apply equally 
to large urban centers, as well as rural 
population. 

The subject of reapportionment is one 
of extraordinary importance and is one 
which cannot safely be ignored by any 
citizen who is concerned with the future 
growth of the Nation. It is a subject 
which threatens to render government in 
this country asunder from school district 
to township, from county to State and 
from Congress to the Presidency itself. 

Had the Dirksen amendment been ap- 
proved, it would have submitted to the 
50 States the question of how apportion- 
ment shall be made. If the States rati- 
fied the amendment, it would have then 
become the duty of those States which 
desired to constitute one house of a 
bicameral legislature on factors other 
than population to submit that issue to 
the voters of the State for acceptance 
or rejection. 

My argument in support of this amend- 
ment was if we want to keep good gov- 
ernment, we should have a blend of the 
rural people and the big city people. 
Representation that is based on a com- 
posite of citizens in the rural areas and 
the urban areas is essential for good 
government, which must be subject to 
changes if conditions warrant. It is my 
hope that further consideration will be 
given to this proposal by Congress in 
the near future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle written by John Chamberlain be made 
a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISFRANCHISING TOWNS AND COUNTIES 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Now that Senator DIRKSEN has been re- 
buffed on his amendment that would assure 
each State of the Union the right to base 
the membership of at least one local legisla- 
tive chamber on geographical as opposed to a 
population representation, the States seem 
inexorably condemned to reapportion both 
houses of their legislatures in accordance 
with the recent U.S. Supreme Court one-man, 
one-yote edict. But the effort to comply 
with the reapportionment order is going to 
cause some terrible wrenchings in certain 
sparsely populated counties and townships 
that stand to lose their oldtime legislative 
identity. It isn’t a case of rotten boroughs 
here; it’s a case of regions that need protec- 
tion in local option. 

In Kansas, where there are 105 counties, 
some of them “wide to the wind and wide 
to the skies,” the effort to give each geograph- 
ical unit its historic representation in the 
State house of representatives and still 
satisfy one-man, one-yote idea of Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren's Court would, seemingly, 
create an impossible elephantiasis of one 
branch of the State legislature. On the 
other hand, if rural geographical areas are 
to be merged with suburbs into new legisla- 
tive districts, the oldtime counties will cease 
to have any meaning as units. A hundred 
years of Kansas history will go down the 
drain. 

Since the Supreme Court of Kansas feels 
that it must accept the supremacy clause 
of the U.S. Constitution, it has agreed to 
what it calls the “distasteful task of imple- 
menting the rule laid down” by the War- 
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ren Court. But the particular Kansas justice, 
Harold R. Fatzer, who was assigned the duty 
under the Court’s rules of writing the tri- 
bunal’s majority opinion, accepted his job of 
spokesman under duress, First of all, he 
set it down as the court's official opinion 
that the language of the US. Supreme Court 
is opaque, if not incomprehensible. 

In Kansas, 105 of the 125 seats in the 
house of representatives have been appor- 
tioned to the State's counties. The remain- 
ing 20 seats have gone solely by population. 
The U.S. Supreme Court has said that a 
State can have some variances from a strict 
population standard provided the “equal- 
population principle” isn't subverted, as it 
would be in a State where “the number of 
seats in the legislative body being appor- 
tioned does not significantly exceed the num- 
ber of counties.” The Kansas court remarks 
tartly that we are not enlightened by the 
word significantly.“ Does it mean 20, 30, 40, 
or how many seats?” 

Having complained that it can't puzzle out 
the meaning of the US. Supreme Court's 
order, the Kansas court said, nevertheless, 
that it would try to obey the incomprehen- 
sible edict. 

After writing the majority opinion of the 
Kansas court as was required by the work 
rules, Justice Fatzer turned right around 
and wrote his own personal dissenting 
opinion, taking six Justices of the US. 
Supreme Court to task for trying “to 
enforce a Federal right by an unwarranted 
interpretation where in fact no Federal 
right exists under the Constitution.” Two 
members of the seven-man Kansas court, 
Chief Justice Parker and Justice Wertz, con- 
curred in dissent. And three other justices, 
Frontron, Price and Schroeder, said they 
found themselves in agreement with many 
of the sentiments expressed in the dissent, 
but nevertheless felt themselves bound by 
the supremacy clause of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion to suppress their convictions. With six 
out of seven Kansas judges saying in effect 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
is wrong, it is entirely possible that a new 
majority opinion might be had in Kansas 
if somebody would request a rehearing. In 
which case, the Kansas court would be tell- 
ing Warren’s men to mind their own business. 

In Connecticut, which is much older than 
Kansas, the small towns in the sparsely 
populated eastern and northwestern sections 
of the State stand to lose their legislative 
identity under reapportionment, The 
Connecticut Republican Citizens Committee, 
which has been formally disowned by the 
State central committee (which goes along 
with the Warren Court on reapportionment), 
thinks it has a winning issue in at least two 
big geographical areas in its “don’t let your 
town be robbed of its representation” cam- 
paign. 

Senator Dirksen may have failed in his 
first attempt to get the U.S. Senate to accept 
an amendment that would overturn the 
edict of the Warren Court. But if the States 
kick up enough fuss, DmKsen might win the 
second time around. 


WHY US. INFLATION THREATENS 
THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Friday I discussed the U.S. balance of 
payments and in the course of my re- 
marks I mentioned that the principal 
area on which the Department of Com- 
merce, the Treasury Department; and 
other administration agencies responsible 
for improving our adverse balance of 
payments is counting on an improve- 
ment in our already remarkably favora- 
ble balance of trade. 

This depends, of course, largely on an 
increase in our exports. Our trade poli- 
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cies would certainly suggest that as long 
as American prosperity continues our 
imports will continue to run at a high 
and increasing level. 

This morning’s Wall Street Journal 
carries on its front page a superlative 
analysis of our exports prospects by Al- 
fred L. Malabre, Jr. 

Mr. President, this is a first-class job. 
It is balanced, fair, objective, and it rec- 
ognizes some of the strengths of our 
trade position as well as its weaknesses. 

But Malabre points to the rise in the 
price of American exports in recent 
months and the stabilizing prices that 
characterizes the prices of our principal 
competitors in the world. 

Malabre points out that our highly 
favorable balance of trade has, in fact, 
been based on relatively stable American 
prices over the past few years, while 
prices in other countries of the free 
world have been rising. 

Mr. President, Members of the Senate 
should be aware of the threat inflation 
may now pose to our balance of pay- 
ments, which, as any realistic analysis of 
that balance must show, is fur from 
solved. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle in today’s Wall Street Journal be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 

For years the large and growing trade sur- 
plus of the United States has been the envy 
of foreign capitals. In 1964 it reached a 
record $6.7 billion and, though the final 
total probably won’t match last year’s, all 
signs point to another multibillion-collar 
surplus for 1965. A singular statistic helps 
explain this happy trend: The average price 
of U.S. exports has remained remarkably flat 
in a period when the general price movement 
in world markets has been sharply upward. 

Very recently, however, this picture has be- 
gun to change—in a manner that does not 
augur well for the United States. Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund reports show that the 
average price of U.S. exports, which as recent- 
ly as last fall stood at 103 percent of the 1958 
average of 100, has jumped to 105; the sig- 
nificance of this increase can be appreciated 
if one considers that the export price index, 
at 103 last fall, was no higher than in 1961. 

At the same time, after climbing steadily 
for years, the export price indexes of many 
other trading nations appear to be leveling 
off. The index covering the major industrial 
countries of Continental Europe, for instance, 
has remained at 104 percent of the 1958 
average since early last year; between mid- 
1963 and mid-1964, in contrast, this index 
climbed 4 percent. 

In Japan, export prices have stood at 101 
percent of the 1958 base since the start of 
last year; in the previous 2 years, by com- 
parison, the Japanese index climbed more 
than 4 percent. At 98, Canada’s export price 
index is actually a point below the level at 
the end of last year. Other countries where 
export prices have declined in recent months 
include Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Switzerland. Export prices 
have remained flat, or nearly so, in the United 
Kingdom, France, and West Germany. 

By no coincidence, IMF figures show living 
costs in many of these nations are climbing 
less sharply—at the very time there are 
signs of a faster rise in the U.S. cost of liy- 
ing. In France, where President de Gaulle 
has launched an anti-inflation drive, living 
costs have barely budged since the start of 
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the year. In the previous 12 months, by 
comparison, they increased nearly 4 percent 
and the gain was even sharper before 1964. 

The living-cost pattern appears similar in 
such other lands as West Germany, Italy, and 
Britain, where the government has recently 
taken major steps to hold down prices. In 
Japan, where the cost of living had been ris- 
ing especially swiftly, living costs actually 
fell in a recent month. 

The U.S. cost-of-living index, on the other 
hand, has begun to move up at a faster 
pace. In recent years, the U.S. index has 
risen at the relatively mild rate of about 1.2 
percent annually. In only the first half of 
this year, however, the rise has amounted to 
1.1 percent, a gain that clearly indicates 
the recent period of 1.2 percent annual gains 
may be over. 

The rapid pace of the American economy, 
of course, has tended to put increasing up- 
ward pressure on U.S. prices. American fac- 
tories, which a few years ago were using less 
than 80 percent of their full capacity, now 
are operating at about 90 percent, accord- 
Ing to Federal estimates. This rate, his- 
tory suggests, is dangerously near the level at 
which prices begin to move up swiftly. 

Similar pressure on U.S. prices is indicated 
by labor statistics, The rate of unemploy- 
ment among married men, the backbone of 
the labor force, amounts to only 2.3 percent, 
down sharply from 5.1 early in the current 
economic expansion. On top of all this, the 
prospect of rising defense outlays for Viet- 
nam can only add inflationary pressure. 

There appears to be no such mounting 
price pressure in many countries that com- 
pete with the United States in world mar- 
kets. A recent report by New York’s Chase 
Manhattan Bank states that the “tempo of 
Europe's economic expansion has slowed con- 
siderably this year” and attributes the slow- 
down to “restrictive, anti-inflationary poli- 
cies on the part of most governments,” 

For instance, according to the report, wage 
rates in most European countries are rising 
more slowly than a year ago. In France, 
typically, wages climbed only 2 percent in the 
first half of 1965, down from a 3.2 percent 
gain in the like 1964 period. It also should be 
noted that the Vietnam war is placing rela- 
tively little strain on most European econ- 
omies; Britain, in fact, recently announced 
a $616 million slash in its annual defense 
budget, as part of its fight against inflation. 

A study by the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank, discussed in the July issue of the 
bank’s monthly business review, also indi- 
cates the U.S. competitive position in world 
markets may be getting rapidly weaker. The 
study, which covered some 200 types of con- 
sumer goods, concludes that in foreign mar- 
kets “our position has sharply deteriorated.” 

In addition to developments on the price 
front, there is some increasing concern over 
the make-up of U.S. trade statistics. Studies 
indicate the big surpluses of recent years re- 
flect more than simply successful competition 
in the world markets. They also reflect such 
factors as Government grants and exports by 
U.S. companies to their foreign-based sub- 
sidiaries. One study, which scrutinized the 
trade figures for a recent year, found that a 
$5.4 billion trade surplus melted down to a 
$500 million surplus after such factors were 
discounted. 

To be sure, it is by no means certain that 
Uncle Sam is about to lose his position as 
titan of world trade. It is not clear, for in- 
stance, that the recent jump in U.S. export 
prices signals a long-term trend or that 
Europe’s drive against inflation will succeed. 
Nevertheless, the record of recent months 
suggests that continuing massive trade sur- 
pluses are by no means guaranteed. Without 
such surpluses, it is hardly necessary to add, 
this country’s balance-of-payments problem, 
already worrisome, could become dire. 

ALFRED L. MALABRE, Jr. 
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APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
“Typincs to the Rescue” published in 
the Washington Sunday Star on August 
22, and an editorial entitled “Fair, but 
Also Effective,” published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News on August 20, 1965. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 22, 
1965] 
TYDINGS TO THE RESCUE 


It is no surprise to hear that a new move 
is afoot to retain all of Baltimore's three con- 
gressional seats—one of which would be 
sacrificed, and properly so, under the redis- 
tricting plan approved by the Maryland Leg- 
islature this year. 

The fact that the instigator of this plot 
is Maryland’s Senator JOSEPH TyYDINGs, how- 
ever, has come as a shock to nearly everyone 
especially his friends. 

For it was Senator Typrncs, during the 
debate on legislative reapportionment, who 
stood in the front rank of the Senate lib- 
erals who lambasted the Dirksen amend- 
ment. No one yelled louder than he about 
the sanctity of the Supreme Court's one- 
man, one-vote rule. For what, after all, is as 
precious as the value of a citizen's vote? 

Well, the exigencies of politics, apparently, 
are one thing as precious. In any event, 
without dwelling too long on the principle of 
the thing, Senator Typrnes has concluded 
that Baltimore's three incumbent Members 
of the House, all of whom have considerable 
seniority, are simply too valuable politically 
speaking, for Maryland to lose. So he has 
urged the congressional delegation to draft 
a new scheme, for presentation to the State 
legislature, which would preserve Baltimore’s 
representation. 

As the Star’s James Rowland pointed out 
the other day, the delegation had no luck 
whatever in a similiar venture a year ago. 
There is little question, however, that it will 
try again. 

And the shame of it is that this venture 
will pose another hurdle for the equitable 
redistricting plan already adopted. The 
Baltimore Congressmen involved launched 
a move some weeks ago to pigeonhole the 
adopted plan until the electorate votes it up 
or down in the 1966 elections. That move 
could be circumvented, however, if the leg- 
islature readopts its plan in January as an 
emergency measure. And it should do pre- 
cisely that—Senator Tyrprincs’ efforts to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

[From The Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 20, 1965] 
Fam, BUT ALSO EFFECTIVE 

Senator Dmxsen again is going to bat for 
his constitutional amendment on the appor- 
tionment of representation in State legisla- 
tures. He should. His cause is logical and 
equitable. 

Recently, the Senator was narrowly de- 
feated in his proposal to offer the people the 
right to make their own decision, in each 
State, on how their legislatures should be 
divided. This amendment simply would 
have given the voters the right to choose 
whether one house of their legislature should 
be allotted along lines other than a strict 
population basis. 

The amendment lost because it was seven 
votes short of the two-thirds majority re- 
quired for a constitutional proposal. 

But in the 1966 session of Congress, or in 
the next Congress—eventually—an amend- 
ment such as Senator DIRKSEN advocates will 
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be submitted to the States. Sooner or later 
the people, understanding the problem, will 
demand the return of their own right—the 
right to decide, for themselves. 

The liberals who oppose the Dirksen 
amendment are wrong on two counts. They 
are wrong because they, of all people, are 
denying the voters the right to choose for 
themselves the form of their own State legis- 
latures. And they are wrong because they 
persist in mixing the issues. 

The only issue in the Dirksen amendment 
is the right of the people to decide. 

But the liberals insist on reading it as a 
backhanded attempt to perpetuate mal- 
apportioned legislatures. 

There are malapportioned legislatures. 
That's why the voters of Tennessee, for 
example, went to the Supreme Court and got 
a ruling that if the Tennessee legislature, 
as the State constitution required, did not 
apportion itself fairly the courts would 
undertake the job. 

The Dirksen amendment does not shut the 
door on the reform of legislative apportion- 
ment. It is an insurance against misappor- 
tionment. Because it provides that any 
allocation of legislative districts must be 
approved by the voters. Moreover, in his 
new version of the Dirksen amendment the 
Senator proposes that any legislative plan 
submitted to the voters first must have been 
offered by a legislature in which at least one 
house was properly apportioned on a popula- 
tion basis. 

The Dirksen amendment proposes to make 
legislatures both fairly representative and 
effectively respresentative. 

So we hope Senator DIRKSEN keeps up his 
fight along this line. And that those who 
have been misrepresenting the purpose of 
the amendment will get their sights in focus, 
so they will see that this is a way toward the 
goals they claim to favor—fair and effective 
representation in State legislative halls. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE OF MARK TRICE IN THE 
SENATE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to our very fine secretary to the minor- 
ity, Mark Trice. I have not served in 
the Senate nearly so long as many of my 
fellow Senators, but in the time that I 
have been here Mark Trice has always 
been an excellent source of information 
and a reliable counselor. He has always 
been most helpful to both me and my 
staff. Forty-five years of exemplary 
service is certainly an enviable record. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is a 
distinct personal pleasure for me to join 
my colleagues in saluting Mark Trice on 
the occasion of his 45th anniversary of 
service to the Senate. 

In compiling this proud record he has 
been unfailingly cheerful and competent. 
It is amazing how he keeps tabs on what 
is going on and I do not know what the 
minority side would do without his guid- 
ance and counsel. 

My association with Mark precedes 
my brief service as a Member of this body 
because in the thirties I worked in a 
senatorial office while going to law school 
and came to know him then. Thirty 
years ago the pace of the Senate was 
slower than it is today, but Mark has 
kept up with the times and runs things 
just as well now as he did then. 

I count him as a friend. I look to him 
for guidance. I wish for him many more 
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years of serving the Senate and his coun- 
try in his sensitive and important posi- 
tion. 


OUTSTANDING YOUNG EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL WINNERS HONORED 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C.— U.S. JUN- 
IOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SPONSORS EVENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
soft-spoken 5th and 6th grade teacher 
from Jackson, Miss.; a talented art 
teacher from Devil’s Lake, N. Dak.; a 
courageous 10th and 12th grade English 
teacher from Atlanta; and a demure 6th 
grade teacher from Richmond, Va., were 
recently named the four national win- 
ners in the first annual Outstanding 
Young Educator Awards program at the 
Statler-Hilton hotel in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Each of the four won a $2,000 scholar- 
ship with which to further their educa- 
tion and a handsome trophy presented 
by James A. Skidmore, Jr., president of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
at the awards banquet attended by lead- 
ing educators, Government officials, busi- 
ness and civic leaders. The 4 winners 
were selected from over 30,000 nominees 
in city and State competition cospon- 
sored by the U.S. Jaycees and World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

The national victors are: Helen Lee 
Coleman, 29, of 4212 Kingcrest Park- 
way, Richmond, Va., sixth grade teacher 
of English at Thomas Jefferson School; 
James Morgan Hale, 32, of 1150 Clifton 
Road NE., Atlanta, Ga., who teaches 
English at Roosevelt High School; Rob- 
ert Hal Moore, 30, art education teacher 
at the Devil’s Lake Public School in 
Devil’s Lake, N. Dak.; and Betty Helen 
Quinn, 29, of 3425 Casa Grande Circle, 
a fifth and sixth grade teacher at Gallo- 
way Elementary School in Jackson, 
Miss. 


The 4 were selected from finalists 
representing 38 States, including the 
District of Columbia. Contestants must 
be teachers 21 through 35 years of age 
who teach the Ist and including the 12th 


grades. 

The West Virginia finalist was 
Martha Rose Roy of Philippi. Miss Roy 
received her B.S. degree from Alderson- 
Broaddus College in 1951 and her M.A. 
from West Virginia University in 1957. 
She received an honor scholarship from 
Alderson-Broaddus and was graduated 
magna cum laude. Miss Roy is chaplain 
of Alpha Delta Kappa—women teachers’ 
honorary sorority, and president of the 
Teachers Association. The teachers of 
Taylor County selected her to represent 
the county in the Miss WVEA contest 
during the centennial year. She is a 
business education teacher at Grafton 
High School in Grafton, W. Va. 

The 38-State contestants came to 
Washington Thursday, July 8. Their 
original selection was made by the teach- 
er’s school principal on the basis of na- 
tional standards developed by educators. 

The criteria followed by the panel of 
judges included: professional back- 
ground; teaching skill; instructional 
procedures; self-evaluation and con- 
tribution to the profession, community 
and the Nation. 
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The winners were selected by Dr. 
Galen Jones, director for the advance- 
ment of secondary education of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Dr. Quen- 
tin Earhart, assistant superintendent of 
the Maryland State Board of Educa- 
tion; and John Koontz, associate super- 
intendent of the District of Columbia 
Schools. 

Helen Lee Coleman attended Mary- 
mount College in Tarrytown, N.Y. She 
majored in English and was awarded her 
B.A. degree in 1957, and is vice president 
of the College Alumnae Association and 
a member of Delta Kappa Gamma. She 
was recently a speaker at the English 
teachers conference at the University of 
Virginia. 

James Morgan Hale, of Atlanta, is 
president and former treasurer of the 
Atlanta Area English Club; national di- 
rector and State vice president of the 
Georgia Jaycees. He attended Emory 
University, and received his B.A. degree 
in 1953 and M. A. T. in 1959. 

As newly elected vice president of the 
Jaycees, Hale read a newspaper item 
about a routine zoning permit issued to 
the Ku Klux Klan for the purpose of 
building the national headquarters 
across the street from an Atlanta ele- 
mentary school. Hale went to work and 
secured several thousand signatures nec- 
essary to secure a public hearing, and 
finally was able to arouse the community 
in stopping the project. 

This quick success for Hale and the 
Jaycees brought nationwide recognition 
but it is said it cost Hale and his family 
many sleepless nights. 

Robert Hal Moore teaches in the Dey- 
il’s Lake Public Schools. He attended 
Minot State Teachers College and the 
University of North Dakota. He is a 
member of Delta Phi Delta and was one 
of the 10 outstanding art teachers in the 
Midwest. His works and those of his 
students have been hung in Washington, 
D.C.; Grand Forks and Minot, N. Dak.; 
and Philadelphia. He received his B.A. 
degree in 1956. He believes that the 
strongest characteristic of a teacher 
should be the ability to inspire and to 
motivate. He has written articles for 
magazines and is writing a book on art 
methods for students. 

Betty Helen Quinn received her B.A. 
degree in 1958 and her M.E. in 1961. 
During her college years she received 
the Kappa Delta Epsilon Award and 
membership in “Who's Who Among Stu- 
dents in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities.” She attended Belhaven and Mis- 
sissippi Colleges. Miss Quinn believes 
the strongest characteristic of a teacher 
can be judged by the rapport she is able 
to establish with her students. 

Speakers at the OYE luncheon in- 
cluded Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
Democrat, of Oregon, and Representative 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, of California. It was 
my privilege to be present for this enjoy- 
able and rewarding portion of the pro- 
gram, 

Panel discussions included: “National 
Planning and Control in American Edu- 
cation—Promise or Peril”; “American 
Education Should Be Concerned With 
General Pupil Development”; and 
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“American Education Should Be Focused 
on Academic Excellence.” 

Allen Ludden, CBS television star of 
the program “Password” was guest 
speaker at the awards banquet. 

Mr. President, commendations are due 
the U.S. Jaycees and World Book En- 
cyclopedia for their sponsorship of this 
valuable activity. By recognizing ex- 
cellence among our younger educators we 
encourage a strengthening and broaden- 
ing of that excellence. 


GI HELP FOR VIETNAM 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
maintenance of good morale and esprit 
de corps among our troops fighting in 
the hills and valleys of South Vietnam 
has been and will continue to be a matter 
of great importance. The question has 
been raised frequently whether these 
brave men who are carrying the burden 
of war in that faraway land realize why 
they are fighting and what they are 
fighting for. 

I recently came into possession of a 
letter from one American GI who has 
been in South Vietnam for 4 years 
training the Vietnamese special forces in 
guerrilla tactics. This letter was ad- 
dressed by Maj. Robert Furman, of 
Chicago, to his friend, Mrs, Ruth Sheldon 
Knowles. 

Mrs. Knowles, a writer and lecturer, 
became acquainted with Major Furman 
while visiting South Vietnam a few 
months ago, This illustrious Oklahoma 
journalist also visited her son while tour- 
ing a number of our furthermost out- 
posts in the jungles of that embattled 
country. 

Major Furman, Mrs. Knowles tells me, 
is a bachelor who went to South Viet- 
nam after serving in Korea and the Phil- 
ippines. Despite his grim and dangerous 
tasks in the violence-ridden villages and 
countryside, Major Furman has estab- 
lished himself as a friend, as well as 
an adviser, teacher and leader for those 
South Vietnamese who want freedom. 

Major Furman has adopted two blind 
Vietnamese girls, 15 and 16 years old. 
This American Army major is financing 
the education of these Vietnamese girls 
at the Perkins School for the Blind in 
Watertown, Mass. He is arranging for 
them to learn teaching skills, and when 
he retires in 2 years, and after the girls 
finish their training, he has planned for 
the three of them to return to Saigon to 
teach in a school for the blind to prove 
to the Vietnamese that blind people can 
overcome the handicap. 

The helpfulness, the humanity which 
this American soldier is demonstrating, 
is typical of the American way. Mrs. 
Knowles, upon returning from South 
Vietnam, wrote: 

This is a typical American value—this is 
what Americans do wherever they go, even 
in a war, because this is the American nature. 


Major Furman’s letter to Mrs. 
Knowles, dated August 4, 1965, reflects 
a measure of understanding and high 
morale which deserves our careful at- 
tention. He also reflects upon recent 
events within this country, from the per- 
spective of one who is bearing a burden 
for all of us. As a document, it affords 
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timely insight, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUGUST 4, 1965. 

Dear RUTH: I just got back from a stay at 
the hospital. Nothing serious, just a gut 
infection from amebic dysentery. I’m OK 
now and raring to go. I have a stack of 
mail to answer so I am now buckling down 
to it. IU never be a correspondent; I hate 
to write. I’m crummy at it but will give 
it the old college try. 

Things are a little busy here and tension 
seems to be mounting, particularly among 
the uninitiated. With Special Forces troops, 
however, this is old hat. We have been do- 
ing business at the same old stand for a 
long time and don't panic easily. 

That was a real fine letter you wrote, and 
the boys and I appreciate what you have 
said and the things you are doing. Maybe 
when you are in college areas, you can set 
some of those mixed-up kids straight. You 
know, the demonstrators. I would rather 
fight over here than in Anytown, U.S.A. If 
some of those kids saw some of the men, 
women and children butchered by the Viet 
Cong maybe they would be a little less in- 
clined to talk, and more ready to help. I 
can’t believe that today’s American youth 
are any less courageous and possess any less 
love of country than they did in the past, 
but the papers we read sure give us that 
impression. 

The guys over here don’t expect to be ex- 
tolled as heroes and don’t expect the folks 
back there to raise monuments to them. 
They have a job to do and they can see the 
need. It does, however, get mighty sicken- 
ing to read about those New York kids burn- 
ing draft cards and probably going off to a 
movie or hamburger joint afterwards brag- 
ging about it. Our guys, same age, same 
country, work, fight, bleed, and die so those 
punks can theorize, I'd like to see some 
demonstrations for our country, yes and wave 
the flag, too. I have never been able to see 
any shame in being a flag waver. 

There is no one who wants peace anymore 
than the guy who is going to do the fighting 
and possibly the dying. I want peace but 
not at the cost of liberty. 

Turning the other cheek and setting the 
course by destroying our arsenal is suicide. 
It has never worked and never will. Strength 
is the way to peace. Nobody in their right 
minds will attack anyone who will pulverize 
them. They only attack when they are sure 
they can win. 

Well, how about that for a tirade? Off 
soap box. Thanks again kiddo and keep up 
the good work. 

Bos. 


DELAWARE RIVER BASIN WATER 
SHORTAGE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, millions 
of people in the Northeast never stopped 
to realize the value of water until they 
were stopped by the acute water short- 
age plaguing their area. The drought, 
worst in the area’s recorded history, has 
lasted for 45 months, beginning in 1961, 
and deficiencies can be expected to con- 
tinue for at least another year even if 
there is normal precipitation during the 
coming year. 

New York City depends on reservoirs 
in the mountain upland areas of the 
Hudson and Delaware River watersheds 
whose present resources stand at only 48 
percent capacity. 

Half of Phildelphia’s water supply is 
taken directly from the Delaware River 
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at the Torresdale intake, and the re- 
Mainder comes from the Schuykill River. 

The issue is of the interrelated sup- 
ply for the two cities. New York City, 
having the advantage of geographic 
proximity to the headwaters of the 
Delaware River, affects the needs of 
Philadelphia by its diversions out of the 
river drainage. The low flow of the 
Delaware increasingly threatens the 
Philadelphia water supply with saline 
contamination as salt water continues to 
intrude toward the Torresdale intake. 

In 1954 the U.S. Supreme Court au- 
thorized New York City to take 490 mil- 
lion gallons a day from the Delaware for 
that city’s use. The Court stipulated, 
however, that New York City must re- 
lease back into the Delaware 200 million 
gallons a day from other New York 
reservoirs to supplement the volume of 
flow in the river. On June 14, 1965, New 
York City stopped the required releases 
to conserve its own supplies. 

This and low runoff from the spring 
thaws in the mountain area have caused 
the water volume in the Delaware down- 
stream from New York to reach a record 
low, and the extent of the salt water 
line threatening Philadelphia an alltime 
high. The required 200 million gallons 
a day releases were resumed in July 1965 
by order of the Delaware River Basin 
Commission effective until September 10, 
1965. 

The current crisis has not yet reached 
the proportions of actual water depriva- 
tion to the consumer. The water short- 
age is defined in terms of rapid depletion 
of reserve resources since the normal 
sources have been used up. The drought 
has forced the cities to operate on in- 
adequate and hazardous reserves. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart Udall has 
stated that New York City’s shortage is 
more critical than Philadelphia’s, but 
this situation cannot be considered in 
isolation. The obvious problems of a 
water shortage in New York City are 
widened and deepened by their impact on 
cities with water supplies interrelated to 
New York’s. 

These problems have been growing for 
4 years. Last week the President called 
a conference of Governors, mayors and 
Senators from the stricken areas. I par- 
ticipated in this conference then, and in 
subsequent meetings I heard many rec- 
ommendations for alleviating drought 
conditions, such as metering, controlling 
leakage, public appeals, further research, 
appeals to industry and privately owned 
reservoirs, and so forth. 

At my request, Mr. Theodore Schad, 
senior specialist in engineering and pub- 
lic works at the Library of Congress, pre- 
pared a memorandum on previous rec- 
ommendations to ease the water shortage 
problem. At present the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is study- 
ing water quality conditions in the Hud- 
son River and New York City engineers 
are planning emergency and limited use 
of the Hudson River. As seen from Mr. 
Schad’s study, which I will submit for 
publication in the Recorp, there is noth- 
ing new in the concept of using the Hud- 
son River as a primary source of water 
supply for New York City. 
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In July 1951, an engineering panel on 
water supply made recommendations to 
the mayor of New York City on the sub- 
ject of future water sources for the city. 
Its letter of transmittal stated that the 
committee believed that the Hudson 
River with filtration was the best source 
and should be developed as the next step 
for meeting the future needs of the city. 
The quality of the water after filtration 
was the same or better than the present 
sources, the cost much lower—a saving 
of $100 million over the 40-year period— 
the volume eight times the present aver- 
age annual use by New York. Use of the 
Hudson would stop encroachment upon 
mountain streams and would be flexible 
in its utilization. 

Despite these recommendations, New 
York City decided to use the western 
branch of the Delaware River for ex- 
pansion of the city’s water supply dur- 
ing the 1950’s on the assumption of better 
quality, which has turned out to be 
faulty. Had New York City followed the 
committee's recommendations which 
enumerated the assets of the Hudson as 
the primary water source, the most crit- 
ical problems facing the area today 
would have been solved. But it does 
little good to cry over spilt water. With 
the problem facing the New York City 
administration, and solutions based on 
extensive studies before them, it would 
seem that there is going to be a great 
duplication of research and factfinding 
efforts by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Secretary 
Udall. Hopefully, the solution which 
seems obvious to an impartial and in- 
formed source, Mr. Schad, will become 
obvious in the very near future to New 
York City officials. The Hudson should 
be developed as the primary source of 
water for New York, thus allowing Phil- 
adelphia and nearby New Jersey cities 
unthreatened use of the Delaware. 
There need not any longer be an objec- 
tion to using purified sewerage water 
since many major cities do so. 

In the light of sound engineering facts, 
it is not justifiable for New York City to 
utilize its geographical upstream posi- 
tion on the Delaware to deprive cities 
further south of use of the Delaware 
water when it has a much better source 
in all technical aspects, namely the Hud- 
son. And why should Philadelphia be 
endangered unnecessarily by the waste- 
ful and shortsighted plans of the New 
York City administration? 

As New York City’s follies come into 
public view, the Federal Government has 
taken steps to effect a compromise be- 
tween the two cities in the form of a 
water bank, which would store the re- 
quired releases into the Delaware in 
reservoirs for use by New York City un- 
less the security of Philadelphia’s water 
supply is further endangered by salt 
water. I commend the Johnson admin- 
istration for its efforts to bring about a 
solution to the problem, but I wonder 
why the administration is taking steps 
to make amends for the mistakes of New 
York City in its present policies, when 
the need for an overhaul of the New 
York City water supply system is obvious 
from an engineering standpoint. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Schad’s report to which 
I referred earlier be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1965. 
To: Hon. HUGH SCOTT. 
From: Theodore M. Schad, senior specialist 
in engineering and public works. 
Subject: Water shortage in the Northeastern 
States. 

This is in response to your request for ideas 
as to ways to alleviate drought conditions in 
the Northeastern States, with particular ref- 
erence to the water shortage in New York 
City and its effect on the flow in the Delaware 
River. 

A report to the President dated July 21, 
1965, by the Water Resources Council, en- 
titled “Drought in Northeastern United 
States,” outlines a whole series of steps which 
the Council recommends be taken by the 
Federal Government to alleviate drought 
conditions throughout the Northeastern 
United States. As I understand you received 
a copy of the report from the White House, 
there is no need for me to reiterate the nu- 
merous recommendations that are included 
in that report. From the viewpoint of the 
State of Pennsylvania and the Delaware 
River Basin, however, it appears that in- 
creased attention should be given to one 
point that is mentioned in the Council’s re- 
port. I refer to the possibility of utilizing 
the Hudson River as a primary source for 
the New York City water supply. 

On page 9, the report mentions that New 
York City “has begun an engineering recon- 
naissance to construct an emergency pump- 
ing plant on the Hudson River.” On page 13 
it indicates that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is carrying out a 
study of water quality conditions in the Hud- 
son River. Actually, the use of the Hudson 
River as a primary source of water supply has 
been considered and favorably recommended 
by eminent engineers as far back as the early 
years of the present century. In fact, it could 
be said that New York City brought on the 
present water crisis, both for itself and Phila- 
delphia, by its failure to accept such a recom- 
mendation when it was most recently made 
in 1951. Instead, it proceeded to construct 
the Cannonsville reservoir on the west branch 
of the Delaware as the next increment of its 
water supply system. The extended drought 
over the last 4 years has resulted in the ina- 
bility of this small watershed to produce 
the flow needed by New York City and down- 
stream users on the Delaware. Although it 
may be too late to help very much during the 
present drought period, it would appear de- 
sirable, from the viewpoint of Philadelphia, 
to bring pressure to bear on New York City 
to develop the Hudson River as a major 
source of water supply, so that even more 
serious water shortages can be avoided during 
future periods of drought. 

The Hudson River has many advantages as 
a source of supply for New York City. For 
example, the average discharge of the Hudson 
River at Green Island near Albany for the 10- 
year period of record 1946-56 was 10,430,000 
acre-feet or roughly 9.4 billion gallons a day. 
This is almost eight times the present average 
annual use by the city of New York of 1.25 
billion gallons per day. The minimum flow 
of record is 1,270 cubic feet per second at 
bse point or about 800 million gallons per 

y. 


By contrast the flow of the Delaware at 
Montague, N.J., just below Port Jervis, is less 
than 4,800,000 acre-feet and the minimum 
discharge has been as low as 412 cubic feet 
per second (265 m.g.d.) less than one- 
third of the water available in the Hudson 
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River during the lowest period of record. The 
west branch of the Delaware, from which the 
newest water supply for the city of New York 
has been developed in the Cannonville Res- 
ervoir, is an even smaller stream having an 
average flow of only 772,000 acre-feet (690 
m.g.d.) with a minimum discharge recorded, 
without regulation, of only 32 cubic feet per 
second. 

These facts were not unknown to the city 
of New York when it made its decision to go 
to the west branch of the Delaware River 
for the expansion of its water supply during 
the decade of the 1950’s. In July 1951, an 
engineering panel on water supply made rec- 
ommendations to the mayor's committee on 
management survey of the city of New York 
on the subject of future water sources of the 
city of New York. The panel consisted of 
Thorndike Saville, Sr., W. W. Horner, Louis R. 
Howson, and Abel Wolman, four the most dis- 
tinguished consulting engineers in the field 
of municipal water supply in the United 
States. Among other things the committee 
stated (letter of transmittal, p. xiv) : 

“After consideration of all available 
sources, the panel believes the Hudson River, 
with filtration, offers the best solution and 
that it should be developed as the next step 
for meeting the future needs of New York 
City. Among the factors influencing this 
opinion are: 

“(a) By standard filtration process, Hud- 
son River water can be made equal to, if not 
better in quality than, that now supplied to 
the city of New York. The project also has 
an important security value resulting from 
the ability of the Hudson River to free itself 
of radioactive or biological contamination. 

“(b) The development cost per m.g.d. of 
additional safe supply is much the lowest, 
being less than one-third that of any upland 
source to supply comparable quantities. 

“(c) It is also lowest in annual cost, sav- 
ing the city at least $100 million prior to the 
year 2000 as compared to the proposed Can- 
nonsville development of the board of water 
supply. 

„d) It can be initially developed to mod- 
erate proportions, and readily enlarged to 
meet increased demands, unlike most upland 
sources. 

“(e) It is most flexible in its utilization, 
requiring substantial operation only during 
unusually dry periods when water from the 
upland sources is insufficient. 

„t) The Hudson—particularly with the 
upland storage, which in Sacandaga Reser- 
voir alone is seven times the volume of the 
Kensico Reservoir—is substantially inex- 
haustible. 

“(g) No delays due to interstate negotia- 
tions or application to the U.S. Supreme 
Court are required for an initial Hudson 
River development in contrast to any pro- 
posals for new upland Delaware sources. 

“(h) The encroachment of New York City 
upon mountain streams for water supply 
uses will be stopped for many years, thus 
preserving such streams for fishing, wildlife, 
recreation and other conservation uses. In 
addition the city will not be charged for 
taxes on lands taken for water supply pur- 
poses, for policing, for sanitation and other 
costs required by law when upland areas 
are taken for water supply reservoirs.” 

The panel proposed a plan for pumping 
water from an intake in the Hudson River 
just below Hyde Park, N.Y. From this point 
it would be pumped to a filtration plant near 
Chelsea, N.Y., where it would be chlorinated, 
filtered, and pumped into the Delaware 
aqueduct and delivered to the existing New 
York City water supply reservoirs. The panel 
stated (p. 79): “It is shown that by ordinary 
standard filtration processes Hudson River 
water can be made to equal, if not better, 
the quality of water now supplied to New 
York City.” 

The committee made several other recom- 
mendations which are still pertinent with re- 
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spect to dealing with the New York City 
water supply problem. Among these was a 
recommendation that consideration be given 
to more extensive metering of customer serv- 
ices, and that more attention be given to 
reduction of leakage and waste from the 
water distribution system. The panel sug- 
gested that the latter source might lead to 
a saving of 150 million gallons a day without 
curtailing or restricting any proper water 


e. 

The existence of this report and earlier 
reports going back to 1900 by competent 
engineers, recommending the Hudson as an 
obvious source of water for New York City 
suggests that development of the Hudson to 
& far greater extent than the reinstallation 
of the emergency intake and pumping plant 
at Chelsea is warranted. 

Accordingly, it would appear desirable for 
Pennsylvania to insist in every way possible 
that New York City be forced to develop the 
Hudson River supplies even to the extent of 
additional storage on the Hudson, if such is 
needed, so that the Hudson would become a 
major permanent source of water supply for 
the New York City metropolitan area leaving 
the Delaware for use of growing industry 
and municipalities in the Delaware Valley. 

THEODORE M. SCHAD. 


THE CRITICAL COIN SHORTAGE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion has for more than a year been in- 
volved in a critical coin shortage crisis. 
The problems which this issue raises for 
American commerce in all 50 States has 
been well publicized. The Government 
genuinely has tried to wrestle with this 
problem and has considered all sorts of 
voluntary and involuntary means of 
finding a solution to this problem. 

Recently—and to my deep regret—the 
Congress authorized a desilverization of 
our coinage and a cutback in the silver 
content of the 50-cent piece. 

But citizens generally have not ad- 
dressed themselves to this problem which 
is why I am particularly impressed with 
the recommendation of a newspaper edi- 
tor from my State calling on citizens to 
agree among themselves not to hoard 
coins and pledge themselves to oppose 
hoarding or speculating in coins. 

This is a subject that I hope will be 
taken seriously by many communities 
across this country because it involves 
individual responsibility in solving what 
is a serious problem for all American 
business and indeed for the future of the 
U.S. monetary system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn of Paul K. Gardner in the Lovelock 
Review Miner be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuom Do You Love? 
(An editorial by Paul K. Gardner) 

Do you love your community? 

Do you love your State? 

Do you love America? 

Or you do you only love yourself? 

These questions are to the point. What 
is happening to our monetary system is in- 
volved. An outflowing of local patriotism 
could do much to relieve present difficulties. 

We estimate that Lovelock people have 
stored away over 5,000 silver dollars. They 
are engaged at present in putting half dollars 
and quarters in their socks and under their 
mattresses. Some are foolishly storing silver 


certificates. An estimated $10,000 is being 
hoarded here. 
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A very few Pershing County business 
people are grabbing all the change they can 
get their hands on and concealing the fact. 

We wouldn’t be surprised that there are 
millions of silver dollars and other coins 
taken out of circulation in Reno. Hoarding 
in Nevada could amount to $50 million. 

Innocently, local adults and their children 
have hundreds of piggy banks that are full 
of much needed coins. They may have for- 
gotten where such savings have been stored. 

Why all this hoarding, this miserliness? 

Because the government is taking the sil- 
ver out of dimes and quarters, reducing it 
in 50 cents pieces and refusing to mint more 
silver dollars. They have the crazy idea that 
they are going to make some big profit out 
of holding the coins. But they fail to real- 
ize that buried money earns no interest. 

It is said that one can get $1.25 for a silver 
dollar today. But a dollar deposited in re- 
turn for a time certificate can yearly earn 
4% cents. In 5 years, it will earn 25 cents. 

But this is a very small part of the prob- 
lem. 
Money was made for use of the people just 
as streets were. Hoarding money is like 
blocking off a section of a street. 

Hoarding change in Lovelock is already 
hurting. If the selfish trend continues, it 
will be a deadly hurt. 

But hoarding goes further. It is affecting 
the gaming and tourist business. Lovelock, 
Pershing County, and the State of Nevada 
depend on these for a large part of their 
income. If you are hoarding, you are hurt- 
ing them. 

By hoarding you are showing lack of faith 
in America to survive. If you are afraid of 
inflation, how are you going to cash in on it 
with your dollars? Eventually, laws will be 
passed to head you off. And eventually, 
quarter, and half dollars will be replaced with 
paper money, if hoarders, and their likes keep 
up their practice. 

We would like to see a movement started 
in Pershing County, and Lovelock ir par- 
ticular, in which a public list is signed, agree- 
ing not to hoard, and pledging oneself to take 
every possible means of preventing hard cash 
leaving the community. 

This would involve turning in hoardings, 
emptying piggy banks and arrangement with 
the local bank to cooperate. 

We appeal to the local loyalty and the 
patriotism of Lovelock people to do their part 
in correcting this evil situation. 

“We would publish free of charge such a 
list.” 


TRAVEL ADVISORY COUNCIL URGED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, recently 
Holiday magazine has undertaken an 
important initiative much needed in the 
field of U.S. travel, namely to unite all 
segments of the industry within a Travel 
Advisory Council patterned after the 
highly successful Business Council. 

I believe that there is a great need for 
such a Travel Advisory Council to give 
the industry a spokesman and to provide 
an effective bridge between the industry 
and the Federal Government, and to 
advise the latter on matters of broad 
public policy. 

On July 20 I introduced a bill, S. 2305, 
which, I believe, would put this Nation 
on the road toward becoming a premier 
travel Nation. I am pleased that Sen- 
ators Scott, Lone of Missouri, MCGEE, 
HARTKE, CANNON, WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, PEARSON, BREWSTER, BIBLE, and 
CLank have recognized the potential of 
this bill and are cosponsoring it. Sen- 
ator Macnuson, chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, has recently as- 
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sured me that early next session the 
committee will schedule a full dress re- 
view of U.S. tourist policies and at that 
time the committee will give S. 2305 full 
and careful consideration. 

With an expanded U.S. Travel Service, 
an effective domestic travel program, a 
closely coordinated U.S. Government 
travel effort; and a National Travel Re- 
sources Review Commission in being 
which are provided for in S. 2305—and 
a Travel Advisory Council, patterned 
after the Business Council giving the in- 
dustry a spokesman before Federal Gov- 
ernment councils, the United States 
would have the appropriate means to 
transform this Nation into the first 
alee travel Nation it could and should 


I wish once again to commend Holi- 
day magazine for undertaking to initiate 
the Travel Advisory Council and urge 
the U.S. travel industry to give this pro- 
posal its earnest and sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
circulated among U.S. travel industry on 
this subject by Garth Hite, vice presi- 
dent and publisher of Holiday magazine 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOLIDAY, 
New York, N.Y. 

Admittedly, this is a very long letter. It 
concerns, however, a subject that is very 
important to you and to us—the travel in- 
dustry. I must ask your indulgence, then, 
to spend a little more time with this letter 
than with the usual correspondence. 

The proposal seriously advanced earlier 
this year to President Johnson by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of Treas- 
ury to correct the balance-of-payments 
deficit by imposing a $100 penalty tax upon 
all Americans traveling outside the country 
was viewed by Holiday with considerable 
anxiety. While the proposal was discarded 
by the President, this decision is considered 
a temporary one to enable the President to 
determine whether or not the deficit can 
be erased by other means, In fact, officials 
of the Department of Commerce have said 
that as long as the balance-of-payments 
deficit remains critical—and they still con- 
sider it a crisis situation—the possibility of 
a penalty tax of some kind being imposed 
must be considered. Already passports is- 
sued to Americans in the first 3 months 
of 1965 have shot up nearly 13 percent over 
the total issued in the same period last year. 
This development has been noted with mis- 
givings by some Government officials. 

Immediately after the head tax proposal 
was offered, Holiday launched what eventu- 
ally developed into a very thorough in- 
vestigation of the travel industry and its 
relations (or more accurately its lack of 
them) with the Federal Government. We do 
not believe that undue criticism should be 
directed at the Government; the major 
fault—if it cam be called that—lies within 
the travel industry as a whole in that it has 
failed to communicate with Government. 
Our primary goal was to determine how well 
organized the industry was to deal with what 
may have been a serious threat to overseas 
travel, but this later was broadened into a 
searching look at the industry’s present 
ability to protect itself, not merely against 
the penalty tax threat, but against any other 
danger, now unforeseen, that may arise with- 
out warning in the months ahead. Equally 
important, we sought to learn how well, if 
at all, the travel industry had impressed 
the Government and the public with its im- 
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portance to the national economy, and the 
need for encouraging rather than 

an industry that is now the third largest in 
the Nation. We are well aware, of course, 
that other companies and groups—American 
Express, Pan American, Travel Agent maga- 
zine, Travel Weekly, ASTA, and Infoplan, 
among others—have done considerable prob- 
ing of the problem and have compiled a great 
deal of information on this subject. 

The results of Holiday’s general inquiry, 
which was based upon interviews with Gov- 
ernment officials concerned with travel mat- 
ters as well as with executives of the various 
travel organizations, were predictable but 
dismaying. While all of the different groups 
within the industry were organized accord- 
ing to their immediate interests, no organiza- 
tion existed to speak for the industry as a 
whole or to unite it for common defense. 

Stated briefly, these facts emerged: 


FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


An acknowledgment that there was no 
central, responsible source recognized by the 
Government to which it could turn for sta- 
tistics covering the entire travel industry. 

2. An expressed willingness to recognize 
and cooperate with a central organization 
which would represent the industry. 

8. Widely varying and often conflicting 
data quoted by the Government in its state- 
ments on the balance-of-payments deficit, 
the value of travel to the national economy, 
and the indirect responsibility of tourism in 
enlarging certain sales and export figures. 
(Notably in the aircraft industry.) 

4. A determination to reduce by persua- 
sion, if by no other means, the oversea travel 
of U.S. citizens. 


FROM THE INDUSTRY 


1. A general feeling of anxiety growing 
from a realization that a large and powerful 
industry lacks the organization to protect its 
own welfare. 

2. A universal feeling that the risks in- 
herent in this situation are more likely to 
increase than decrease in the years ahead, 
since the established pattern of Government 
control is obviously an expanding one. 

8. A general conviction that the travel in- 
dustry has grown to the point where, aside 
from any Government threats, if would be 
in its own best interests to have the means 
of providing reliable statistics and informa- 
tion to the public. 

Many other facts, not connected with 
spending or the economy, also were disclosed 
by these talks. Passport and custom policies, 
the tying-in of the President's beautification 
program with domestic travel, public invest- 
ment in the expansion of our national park 
system, future scope of the U.S. Travel Serv- 
ice, and the difficulties faced by the White 
House in recruiting top travel executives for 
Government posts—all were discussed with 
the appropriate authorities and all reflected 
a generally unilateral point of view rather 
than one incorporating the views of both the 
Government and the industry. 

Admittedly, the travel industry is com- 

of a number of businesses that are 
widely divergent—such as motels, railroads, 
gas stations, airlines, shiplines, resorts, and 
car rentals—yet the mobility of man is a 
common thread that links them together and 
provides each with a stake in the economic 
well-being of the entire industry. But be- 
cause the industry is splintered and ranges 
so broadly, it is difficult to imagine a single 
organization that can serve all of its varied 
interests. In fact, the usual trade assocla- 
tion concept would contain so many inev- 
itable conflicts of interests, between types 
of carriers, between overseas and domestic 
travel, between regions, etc., that it would 
be totally unworkable. 

The full potential of the travel industry is 
difficult to prophesy but it is conceivable 
that within 25 years it will be established 
as the world’s largest industry. Long before 
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this happens, and hopefully before some now 
unforeseen mishap occurs, the U.S. travel 
industry should erect some kind of organiza- 
tional structure to advance its best interests. 
In studying examples of organizations cre- 
ated to work with the Federal Government, 
the one that seems most adaptable to the 
peculiarities of the travel industry is the 
Business Council, formerly known as the 
Business Advisory Council. As you may 
know, this organization, which was once as- 
sociated with the Department of Commerce 
but which is now independent, was formed 
for the purpose of advising the Federal Gov- 
ernment on matters of broad public policy 
affecting the business community. The 
council is composed predominantly of men 
associated with private industry, and in all 
cases they are men of proven character, abil- 
ity, and sense of public responsibility. The 
Business Council has been functioning suc- 
cessfully since 1933, and its influence upon 
important Government policy decisions has 
been great, and is even now felt to be ex- 
panding. 

Without going too fully into the operations 
of the Business Council, we feel that an 
organization of this nature could best serve 
the travel industry—with all of its divergent 
interests—at least initially. It would offer 
the advantages of being advisory, it would 
reflect an industrywide point of view, it 
would serve as a listening post, it would 
furnish two-way communication with the 
Government, it would involve practically no 
capital outlay or organizational expense, it 
could—as the Business Council now does— 
appoint special committees to study and deal 
with specific problems as they arise, and 
above all—we have very good reason to be- 
lieve that if such a council is established 
and is composed of responsible representa- 
tives of the travel industry, it will be recog- 
nized by the Government. 

In general, if modeled after the Business 
Council, the Travel Advisory Council would 
be constituted somewhat as follows: 

1. Purposes: The Travel Advisory Council 
would be dedicated to serving the national 
interest and its primary objectives would be 
to submit to any branch or agency of Gov- 
ernment—or to any recognized public body— 
a constructive point of view on matters of 
public policy affecting the travel industry; 
to respond to requests by any branch or 
agency of the Government for advice and as- 
sistance in out their respective re- 
sponsibilities; and to provide a medium for a 
better understanding of Government prob- 
lems by the travel business. 

2. Membership: The Travel Advisory Coun- 
cil shall consist of not more than 50 active 
members, chosen to be broadly representa- 
tive from both a geographic as well as a 
functional point of view. There shall be no 
political qualifications for membership. 

The active membership of the Travel Ad- 
visory Council shall change periodically so 
that the council may enjoy the benefits 
which accrue from the introduction of new 
personalities and fresh points of view. 

All active members shall be invited to serve 
for a period of 1 year. They shall be selected 
by the executive committee. 

3. Executive committee and officers: The 
executive committee of the council shall con- 
sist of 10 members elected by the council 
at its organizational meeting. A quorum of 
the executive committee shall consist of six 
members. 

The council will elect a chairman and not 
more than two vice chairmen. The chair- 
man will also be chairman of the executive 
committee. 

If at some later time it is felt in the best 
interests of the industry to employ an execu- 
tive secretary to devote his full time to 
Travel Advisory Council affairs, this position 
will be filled by the executive committee, 
which will also fix his compensation. 

4. Appointment of committees: Since 
much of the work of the council will be 
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done by special committees, the executive 
committee is empowered to appoint such 
committees and to name the chairmen 
thereof. 

Where desirable, committees may have 
noncouncil members who are specifically 
qualified to bring information on matters 
under the committee's consideration. 

5. Meetings: Meetings of the Travel Ad- 
visory Council shall be held at least twice a 
year or more often, at the discretion of the 
executive committee. 

The executive committee shall meet from 
time to time as may be necessary and at any 
time at the call of the chairman. 

6. Reports: Committee reports shall be 
submitted to the Travel Advisory Council 
for approval unless prior authority is given 
for a committee to deal directly with the 
Government agency or branch involved. 

7. Council fund: The chairman of the 
council is authorized to solicit and collect a 
previously determined fund adequate to 
carry on the work of the council. 

8. Amendments: This organizational struc- 
ture may be amended or changed at any 
regular meeting by a majority vote of all 
the active members of the council. 

Holiday has no wish to persuade the 
travel industry into organizing itself, or in- 
deed, to take any other action. But, we 
wanted to present our findings to our friends 
in the industry for whatever value they may 
be. We are aware of the fact that many in- 
dustry leaders are looking ahead in this di- 
rection, and that many feel some form of 
organization is necessary. Moreover, we 
would be agreeable to taking the initiative 
in calling together in Washington, or in any 
other more convenient location, the leaders 
of the travel industry for a symposium to 
discuss this issue, and related topics. If 
such a meeting should come about, we would 
seek to have on hand some top Government 
Officials as well as a spokesman for the 
business council who could describe in de- 
tail the manner in which that organization 
operates. 

Any council which may be established, 
such as that outlined here, should represent 
domestic travel interests as well as those 
promoting overseas travel, and its ultimate 
purpose must be far broader than just block- 
ing the imposition of a penalty tax or pro- 
moting the “See the U.S.A.” program. The 
council can best serve the interests of the 
entire travel market only if it provides a 
continuous two-way channel of communi- 
cation between the industry and the Gov- 
ernment. We genuinely feel that the travel 
industry is in a position to make great strides 
within the next few years, but we know that 
while there are enormous opportunities in 
this field, it is inevitable that there shall also 
be constant problems. We pledge our full 
assistance to the industry in dealing with 
both the opportunities and the problems. 

Thank you for taking the time to review 
this matter. Perhaps you agree that its im- 
portance and urgency to your company and 
the travel industry at large require imme- 
diate attention. I would therefore appre- 
ciate your comments or reaction at your 
earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
GARTH HITE, 
Vice President and Publisher. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
there has come to my attention two ex- 
cellent editorials from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution and the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin concerning the President’s 
course of action in the war in Vietnam. 

These editorials support the President’s 
Vietnam policy, and make the point that 
our forces remain in Vietnam by invita- 
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tion and that we are there to assist in 
turning back the tide of Communist ag- 
gression in southeast Asia, and that radi- 
cal attacks upon this policy in effect 
gives aid and comfort to the enemy. 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
Aug. 14, 1965] 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON SCOTCHES RUMOR—WE 
REMAIN IN VIETNAM BY INVITATION 


Both President Johnson and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, our Ambassador to Vietnam, have 
made special efforts to emphasize that the 
United States is participating in the war 
against the Vietcong only at the request of 
the Vietnamese Government. 

Earlier, Ambassador Lodge had been quoted 
in a supposed leak from private committee 
hearings as vowing that the United States 
would stay in Vietnam with or without the 
invitation of the legitimate government. 

If that had been a true statement of Amer- 
ican policy, it would have represented a sharp 
shift of our long-standing ground rules and 
would seriously have weakened America’s 
moral position in the war. 

“I didn’t say that, I'll tell you,” Mr. Lodge 
said of the unsubstantiated report. 

And the President declared: “The United 
States would never undertake the sacrifice 
these efforts require if its help were not 
wanted and requested.“ 

Let us hope that the mischief done by the 
report of alleged testimony now is undone. 

It is true that the United States has in- 
terests in Vietnam exclusive of protecting the 
Vietnamese Government. Vietnam is, as 
Korea was a decade and a half ago, the line 
drawn against Communist aggression. It is 
important that the tide be checked before 
all of southeast Asia is flooded. 

But we are, after all, fighting on Vietnam- 
ese soil. To do so uninvited would not only 
increase the danger to our troops manyfold, 
but it. would well nigh destroy our moral 
position. 

As long as we show the firmness of our 
commitment to protect Vietnam, and strive 
to help solve the social and political needs 
of the people as well as the military, the 
chances are very slim that we will be asked 
out. 


{From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
Aug. 11, 1965] 
GIVING AID AND COMFORT 


Teach-ins, public hearings, and grassroots 
rallies, designed to excite the public against 
American resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia, may be tolerated in 
the mame of free speech. Even a Rutgers 
professor who said he would rejoice in a 
Vietcong victory (that is, in a defeat for the 
United States), is supposed to be merely ex- 
pressing a permissible opinion, according to 
the governing body of his university. 

Obstructive action is something quite 
different. Out in California, at Oakland, for 
2 days running, demonstrators attempted to 
impede the passage of troop trains carrying 
men bound for the Pacific. In other places, 
young men have been counseled to burn, and 
some did burn, their draft cards. Declara- 
tions of conscience are circulated, and those 
signing them undertake to hamper the 
prosecution of military action in Vietnam in 
every possible way. 

No nation involved in hostilities can per- 
mit actions which give aid and comfort to 
the enemy, unless all sense of the very defini- 
tion of treason has been forgotten. Direct 
obstruction should be met by stern and 
prompt repression. 
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When the French were involved in Viet- 
nam, after granting progressive independence 
to their former colony, the Communists in 
France laid a propaganda backfire on the 
homefront which was much more effective 
than the defeat at Dienbienphu (one lost 
battle) in bringing about the surrender. It 
is an object lesson worth recalling soberly be- 
fore it is too late. 


THE BIG THICKET AREA OF EAST 
TEXAS—SAVE IT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the big thicket region of southeast Texas 
is an area of my State which is close to 
my heart as it is near the area where I 
spent the early years of my life. 

Hidden in the freeway and Coca-Cola 
culture of modern America is this area of 
solitude and innocence. Here is the free 
abundance of nature with her creeks, 
sloughs, and swamps, her lush plants and 
free animals. Here a man feels most 
like an individual—most like a man as his 
senses respond to a complete freedom of 
existence. 

I feel that such an area is worth pre- 
serving, and I recommend that consid- 
eration be given to setting the big thicket 
region aside for administration by the 
National Park Service as a wilderness 
area, or to become a national park. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by E. P. Haddon, who 
was reared in this portion of Texas who 
knew the big thicket as a boy, and whose 
talents extend to taking the breath- 
taking photographs which accompany 
the article but unfortunately cannot be 
included in the Recorp, as printed in 
the Texas Parade of August 1965, en- 
titled Texas“ Big Thicket,” be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Texas’ Bic THICKET 
(By E. P. Haddon) 

To most Texans the big thicket in south- 
east Texas remains a fearsome and mystical 
region, a spawner of tall tales and awesome 
legends, It is, in reality, a wilderness world 
of towering subtropical forests and palmetto 
swamps, teeming with an abundance of bird 
and animal life. 

Not actually so remote as most people sus- 
pect, it nestles virtually at the back door of 
metropolitan areas and communities. High- 
ways and rivers cut through it and people 
live within it. 

This natural wonder of Texas has indefinite 
boundaries but covers part or all of nine 
counties in southeast Texas. 

Park your car alongside the road and step 
out among the palmettos and within min- 
utes you've removed yourself from any 
semblance of civilization. You've projected 
yourself into a primitive, overwhelming 
world of dense forest and swamp and sound. 

When I recently returned to the thicket, 
it seemed just as wild as in those childhood 
days when I hunted there. One of those 
hunts I recall vividly. I sat on a log, looking 
for squirrels, when the mating call of a 
panther suddenly pierced the air. It was one 
of the most frightening sounds I’ve ever 
heard. My dad maintained an outward calm, 
but he kept a big fire in camp all 
night and both of his shotgun hammers were 
at full cock. 

There are big lakes, little lakes, rivers and 
creeks in the thicket’s endless forests of oak, 
magnolia and pine. On this last visit I set 
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up camp on a small lake encircled by forests 
that seemed to reach the sky. 

There was enough activity for an interest- 
ing day. Kingfishers powerdived into the 
lake, seldom missing the fish they zeroed in 
on, returning to the trees to eat their catch. 
Herons and egrets stalked fish in the shal- 
lows and bullfrogs bellowed occasionally out 
among the masses of hyacinths. 

An entire family of coons fed along the 
shore in my direction. Hugging the shadows 
of overhanging trees, the half-grown young- 
sters constantly dabbled for crayfish and 
minnows at the water’s edge. When I 
barged in for a closeup picture, they scattered 
and my camera caught one as it swam out 
toward the cattails. 

After dark the lakeshore and swamp 
seemed more alive than ever, with an in- 
creased tempo of sounds. Even before sun- 
down the barred owl had begun its hooting. 
Herons squawked and screech owls added 
their bit to the night sounds. Above all 
boomed the rich basso-profundo of bullfrogs. 
As I walked the lakeshore these big bullfrogs 
continually jumped in ahead of me. 

During the afternoon I had seen several 
of the big harmless water snakes swim by my 
camp. One of them had come into the 
grassy area near my tent to finish swallowing 
a fish, but during my nighttime walk I 
found the venomous cottonmouth water 
moccasins out in force. They were readily 
recognizable by their stubby bodies, ellipti- 
cal eye pupils and pit viper’s pit (between 
eyes and nose) that differentiate them from 
the harmless snakes. 

Once when I rolled over a rotten log, the 
most dazzling of all our snakes lay glistening 
for a moment on the soggy pulp. It was a 
coral snake, a shy burrowing critter by in- 
stinct, but wearing a glistening coat of red, 
yellow, and black bands. For a portrait I 
hoisted it out on the root of a tree where it 
settled down for a moment before disappear- 
ing beneath the leaves of the forest floor. 

Next morning, just about the time I found 
myself enjoying the serene magnificence of 
wild creatures in the dawn, I almost stepped 
on a big canebrake rattlesnake. Holding its 
head high, tongue darting in and out and its 
whirring rattles almost hidden in its coils, 
it was a pretty sight beneath overhanging 
palmettos, before it slithered off. 

Often wading in ankle-deep water, I'd 
climb out on fallen trees to sit and watch. 
Suddenly the woods rang with what sounded 
like an air hammer at work. It could only be 
the giant pileated or ivory-billed woodpecker. 
Both are here, but the ivory bill is rare and 
making a last stand in the thicket. 

As I moved silently toward what proved to 
be a pileated woodpecker, a swamp rabbit al- 
most let me step on it before taking off. It 
bounded erratically through the shallow 
water, splashing enough to frighten a big- 
eyed doe from hiding. It took one look at me 
and in one graceful leap, disappeared. 

When strolling through swamp areas 
there’s always something to keep you alert. 
Just when the cardinals were singing their 
very best and the trees above were laying on 
a display of magnificen magnolia blossoms, 
I almost stepped on an alligator. She was 
guarding her nest and immediately hissed 
and displayed some formidable teeth. I went 
around her. 

Using a big log for a throne of sorts, I 
sat for hours and let the parade of wildlife 
pass in review. I had plucked a hatful of 
blackberries and leisurely ate them. A pos- 
sum with five babes riding piggyback came 
out of a hollow, sensed my presence and eased 
from sight. It was midday, but in the 
shadows of the forest the sun hardly touched 
the floor anywhere. Armadillos fed nearby, 
using their noses like bulldozers in the leaves 
and soft earth to uncover insects or worms, 
and even the squirrels seemed active all day. 
On my way out I stopped to visit an oldtimer 
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at his cabin. Yep, he had seen bears in the 
thicket—but not lately, But he knew they 
were still there. I, too, like to believe that 
along with all the abundance of wildlife the 
thicket shelters that the panther and bear 
still walk the forest trails. 

And that is pretty much the way I feel 
about the thicket itself. Even if I never get 
back to see its wonders, I want to always 
know it is there. 


THE SALMON RESOURCE IS BEING 
RESTORED IN ALASKA UNDER 
STATE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, for 
three-quarters of a century, the Pacific 
salmon was the greatest economic re- 
source of Alaska. In truly sensational 
fashion, these anadromous fish, return- 
ing from the sea to the rivers of their 
birth to spawn, would crowd Alaska’s 
streams so densely that the fish would 
actually be forced by the pressure of their 
numbers on to the banks. It was always 
a thrilling sight for all to see. 

Unfortunately, when Alaska was given 
territorial status in 1912, as a result of 
the efforts of its great delegate, James 
Wickersham, the absentee-controlled 
canning interests resident in San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle, with their powerful 
lobby, were able to persuade the Congress 
that the management and control of this 
great resource—the Nation’s greatest 
fishery resource—be not vested in the 
territory but retained in the Federal 
Government. Thereafter, there began a 
ruthless and wasteful exploitation of this 
resource. 

The regulatory agencies, successively 
the Treasury Department, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, the De- 
partment of Commerce and from 1940 
on, the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior, instead of 
regulating the industry, were regulated 
by it. The result was overfishing. The 
most disastrous years were the last 20 
of Federal control after the management 
of the resource was transferred from the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries of the 
Department of Commerce to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior, newly created by the 
fusion of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture. The result 
was that this great resource was steadily 
depleted despite the protests of Alaskans 
who were far more knowledgeable than 
the Federal bureaucrats appointed to 
manage their resource. 

After 20 years of mismanagement by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service this great 
resource had reached the lowest point in 
60 years, dropping from packs of 7 mil- 
lion cases annually to 1,600,000 cases in 
1959 the last year of Federal control. 
Statehood came just in time to prevent 
the almost total extinction of this re- 
source, which had been depleted under 
the management of supposedly knowl- 
edgeable conservationists. 

Now, under a wiser State control by 
the Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game, the resource is gradually being 
restored, a great benefit to the economy 
of Alaska, whose coastal communities, 
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chiefly dependent on the salmon fishery, 
had suffered the severest hardships dur- 
ing the decline of the salmon. This con- 
servation fiasco, incidentally, is well de- 
scribed by Dr. Richard Cooley in his book 
“Politics and Conservation: The Decline 
of the Alaska Salmon,” published under 
the auspices of the Conservation Foun- 
dation. 

“Now that the salmon is coming back, 
and the New York Times today had a 
most interesting article on it, written by 
Craig Claiborne, which, in addition to 
describing the salmon canning activities, 
gives some useful salmon recipes. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle entitled “The Salmon Is King to 
Canners (and Cooks) in the Alaskan 
Wilderness,” be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1965] 


THe SALMON Is KING TO CANNERS (AND 
Cooks) IN THE ALASKAN WILDERNESS 
(By Craig Claiborne) 

WATERFALL, ALASKA, August 18.—A salmon 
canning factory may not sound romantic and 
idyllic but, by golly, the Nakat Packing Corp. 
here may come, in its setting at least, as 
close as any other on earth. Visitors arrive 
by a small plane (there's no other logical way 
to get here) that wings its way over hundreds 
of small, multiform islands, fishing craft and 
spruce-filled mountains dotted with lakes. 

The plane descends with a whish and a 
swoosh onto the calm, cobalt-blue waters of 
Uloa Channel, at a site of towering spruce, 
hemlock, and cedar—a place where bald 
eagles, ravens, and sea gulls fly overhead and 
black bears amble down to a lakeside to 
drink. 

Canning salmon, like logging, is one of the 
major industries of Alaska. The cannery 
here, affiliated with the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., is regarded as something of a 
model. It is an immaculate place that is 
open for canning from approximately the 
Fourth of July through Labor Day. There 
is a general store, remarkably complete, that 
is open all year for the convenience of a fish- 
erman who might put into the local dock for 
a shower, tobacco, conversation, or simply to 
stretch his sea legs. 

There are about 70 fishing vessels directly 
related to the Nakat operation, an impres- 
sive number considering the cost of a “unit” 
for fishing. 

VESSELS ARE COSTLY 

“The cost of a fishing vessel,” Harald Bud 
Friele, a vice president of the corporation, 
said recently, “is from $70,000 to $90,000. 
The boat also has a $10,000 skiff and then 
there’s the seine. Most of the seines are 
made of nonrotting nylon and cost $7,000 to 
$8,000 apiece.” 

Although it would be difficult, sight un- 
seen, to divine the intricacies of a canning 
process, it is actually simplicity itself. When 
a day’s catch is hoisted out of the fishing 
vessel and into the cannery, the salmon are 
washed, then sorted in rapid fire motion 
down slippery chutes according to variety. 

There is the chum, which is light pink and 
the least expensive; the pink, which is the 
most abundant; the coho or medium red; 
the king, which is the largest of the lot; and 
the red or sockeye, which is the most desir- 
able and most expensive at the retail level. 

The fish are dispatched along conveyor 
belts where they lose their heads and viscera. 
If there is any roe, the eggs are withdrawn 

for another commercial purpose. The fish 
are then eviscerated, rinsed thoroughly and 
cut to canning size with circular blades. The 
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flesh is automatically canned at the rate of 
250 cans a minute. 

Each can contains a measured amount of 
salt. The cans are vacuum sealed and then 
placed in retorts, the giant pressure cookers, 
where the pound cans rest 90 minutes at 
242°; half-pound cans 80 minutes at the 
same temperature. The cans are cooled and 
are then ready for labeling. 

Mr. Friele estimates that the cannery will 
pack 150,000 cases of salmon this year, which 
is a pretty fair amount, although it is only 
half the record amount. That was set sev- 
eral years ago when gigantic “traps” were 
used, as well as boats, to catch salmon. Traps 
were outlawed when Alaska entered the 
Union. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
Nakat canning operation has to do with 
the disposition of the salmon eggs, which 
are frequently called red caviar as well as 
salmon roe in America. The best-known uses 
for red caviar in this land are with sour 
cream in consomme madrilene, with cream 
cheese on toast, or with sour cream as a 
filling for omelets. 

In Waterfall, however, the eggs are proc- 
essed as a delicacy for shipment to Japan. 
Close by the cannery there is a small and 
immaculate plant where the eggs are dis- 
patched within moments after they are taken 
from the salmon. The eggs are rinsed gently 
but thoroughly in huge vats of pure cold 
water, then drained. 

They are treated with salt and are allowed 
to stand until they achieve a texture that is 
slightly more chewy than one is accustomed 
to in red caviar in America. The roe, now 
known as shujike, is then neatly arranged and 
sealed in small wooden boxes stenciled with 
Japanese characters. There are 23 pounds to 
a box. So far this year 4,500 boxes have been 
prepared for shipment on Japanese freighters 
to Nipponese gastronomes. 

Someone remarked recently that Alaska 
was one of the few places where canned 
salmon was not available; it is all shipped 
elsewhere. Nonetheless, Alaskan housewives 
create numerous dishes that use salmon, and 
a few of them follow: 

Salmon chowder: 3 cups milk; 1 pound 
cooked fresh salmon, bones and skin re- 
moved, or canned salmon, drained (reserve 
liquid); % cup chopped onion; % cup 
chopped celery; 14 cup butter; 3 tablespoons 
flour; 1 cup tomato juice; 144 teaspoons salt; 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley. 

1. Place the milk in a pan (replace part 
of milk with reserved liquid from canned 
salmon) and heat to simmering. 

2. Flake salmon coarsely. 

3. Saute onion and celery in butter over 
low heat for 10 minutes, or until tender. 

4. Stir in flour. Add hot milk mixture and 
cook, 8 until mixture is thickened. 
Stir in tomato juice and salt. 

5. Add salmon; heat but do not boil. 
Sprinkle each serving with chopped parsley. 
Serve with hot crisp crackers. 

Yield: Six servings. 

Salmon puff-ups: 1 pound cooked fresh 
salmon, bones and skin removed, or canned 
salmon, drained; ½ teaspoon salt; % tea- 
spoon pepper; 1 teaspoon grated onion; ½ 
cup soft bread crumbs; 1 tablespoon lemon 
Juice: 3 eggs, separated. Parsley for garnish. 

1. Preheat oven to 375°. Butter six 6- 
ounce custard cups. 

2. Flake salmon into a bowl. Add salt, 
pepper, onion, bread crumbs and lemon juice. 

3. Beat egg yolks and stir into mixture. 
Beat egg whites until stiff and fold into mix- 
4. Divide into prepared custard cups. Set 
cups in shallow pan containing 1 inch hot 
water and bake 25 to 30 minutes. 

5. Unmold, garnish each with a sprig of 
Parsley and serve with a favorite sauce. 

Yield: Six servings. 

Alaskan nuggets: 1 pound cooked fresh 
salmon, bones and skin removed, or canned 
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salmon, drained; % cup mashed potatoes; 
1 tablespoon minced celery; 1 tablespoon 
minced onion; 1 tablespoon butter; ½ tea- 
spoon salt; % teaspoon pepper; 1 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce; ½ pound sharp Ched- 
dar cheese, cut into 44-inch cubes; 1 egg, 
beaten; 1 cup corn flake crumbs. Shortening 
for deep frying. 

1, Flake salmon, mash and mix with po- 
tatoes. 

2. Saute celery and onion in butter 5 
minutes, or until tender, and mix with sal- 
mon. Add seasonings and shape into balls 
the size of walnuts. 

3. Press a cube of cheese into center of 
each ball and reshape. Roll balls in beaten 
egg, then in crumbs, Fry in deep fat heated 
to 365° until nuggets are golden brown on all 
sides. Drain well on absorbent paper and 
serve with a cheese sauce. 

Yield: Four servings. 

Salmon loaf: 1 pound cooked fresh salmon, 
bones and skin removed, or canned salmon, 
drained (reserve liquid): 1 cup milk; 2 table- 
spoons butter; 2 tablespoons flour; 14 tea- 
spoon salt; 14 teaspoon white pepper; 2 eggs, 
beaten; 1 tablespoon lemon juice; 1 table- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce; 1 tablespoon 
grated onion; 2 cups soft bread crumbs; 8 
large pimento-stuffed olives, sliced; 3 hard- 
cooked eggs. 

1. Preheat oven to 350 degrees. 

2. Flake salmon and set aside. 

3. Place milk in a pan (replace part of milk 
with reserved liquid from canned salmon) 
and heat to simmering. 

4. Melt butter in another saucepan. Stir 
in flour, salt and pepper. Add milk and cook 
over moderate heat, stirring rapidly, until 
sauce is smooth and thickened. Pour sauce 
gradually into beaten eggs, stirring rapidly. 

5. Combine salmon and sauce. Stir in 
lemon juice, Worcestershire, onion and bread 
crumbs. 

6. Grease an 8-by-4-by-2-inch loaf pan and 
cover bottom with sliced olives. Spoon in half 
the salmon mixture and spread evenly to 
edges. Press hard-cooked eggs lengthwise 
into salmon mixture in pan. Cover with re- 
maining salmon mixture and bake 45 min- 
utes. Remove from oven and turn out onto 
@ warm se: dish. 

Yield: Six servings. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
second article by Craig Claiborne, deal- 
ing with the fishing community of Peters- 
burg, saluting Alaska’s excellent cooks 
and giving some further Alaskan recipes, 
likewise reflects credit on the author and 
on the people to whom he alludes. 

I ask unanimous consent also that the 
article entitled “Best Cooks in Alaska: 
The Hospitable Norse,” dealing with the 
community of Petersburg in southeastern 
Alaska, be included likewise in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brest Cooks tn ALASKA: THE HOSPITABLE 

Norse 
(By Craig Claiborne) 

PETERSBURG, ALASKA, August 20.— It is a 45- 
minute hop in a PBY amphibious aircraft 
from Ketchikan to Petersburg with one stop 
to unload passengers, supplies, mail and the 
like at Wrangell, which is on the way. 
Through the plastic dome in the plane’s tail, 
passengers view tiny fishing vessels in the 
water below, placid lakes nestled in the 
mountains almost at eye level and, as the 
craft curves and arches toward its destina- 
tion, the smoke of a lumber camp. 

Petersburg has been called little Norway 
because most of its residents came from 
Norway, or at least their ancestors did. The 
men are seafarers and fishermen and the 
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town has, it is generally agreed throughout 
southeast Alaska, some of the finest cooks in 
the land. It is a place where hospitality is a 
way of life. 

And Mrs. Adolph Mathisen is surely one of 
the town’s most celebrated cooks. She is a 
fair-skinned, sweet-faced, and animated 
woman, a wife, mother, and grandmother. 
Her husband is a successful fisherman and 
her son owns the Tides Inn, an immaculate 
year-old motel in the center of town. 

“I'm not Norwegian, but my husband is, 
and my son speaks English with a slight Nor- 
wegian accent,” she said. 


SALMON CAVIAR 


Mrs. Mathisen set a coffee tin down on the 
kitchen table and said, “This is just made. 
Taste it.“ It was coral red, freshly cured 
salmon roe. It's salmon caviar and better 
than the black caviar, I think.” Her guests— 
two neighbors and an artist from Oregon— 


agreed. 

“Petersburg,” Mildred Warner, the artist, 
said, “has one of the two most beautiful views 
in Alaska. It is the coast range out that 
window. The other is the town of Sitka.” 

Petersburg, like all the towns in southeast 
Alaska, has most of its fresh produce other 
than fish and game brought in from “down 
south.” 

Someone asked if there were any ingre- 
dients that couldn’t be had here. She 
thought a moment and said, “No, not really. 
Snow peas, maybe, and fresh leeks.” 

The residents of Petersburg have almost 
a pattern in their dining on local foods. 

“In summer,” she explained, it is always 
fresh fish, mostly salmon and halibut. In the 
fall there are wild ducks and geese, and in 
the winter, moose and venison.” 

When the family and guests for the evening 
sat down, they dined on Norwegian fish 
cakes, baked salmon, and green salad with 
tiny Alaskan shrimp. The meal had been 
prepared in a trice by Mrs. Mathisen and her 
neighbors, Emily Martins and Jan Mc- 
Donald. Their husbands and their hostess’ 
husband were away on fishing expeditions. 

With the main dishes the party drank a 
California rosé wine and with the dessert, 
which was melon, a domestic champagne. 
During the course of the evening the hostess 
described her way of cooking venison with 
many cloves of garlic. Everyone agreed it 
was the “best in the world.” The cooked 
meat is served with raw garlic. 

Mrs. Adolph Mathisen’s roast venison: 1 
6- to 8-pound leg of venison; 3 tablespoons 
(approximately) salt; 14 cup (approxi- 
mately) coarsely ground black pepper; 5 
tablespoons (approximately) flour; 30 whole 
cloves garlic, peeled. 

1. Preheat the oven to 500°. 

2. Place the venison in a large 
pan. Sprinkle the meat with salt until it is 
white on top. 

3. Sprinkle with pepper until it is black 
on top. Sprinkle with flour until again white 
on top. 

4. Scatter half the garlic cloves over and 
around the meat and piace in the oven. Bake 
45 minutes, then reduce oven heat to 325°. 
Continue baking 1 hour longer. Serve thinly 
sliced with the remaining raw cloves of garlic 
and garlic bread. 

Yield: Eight to twelve servings. 

Norwegian fish cakes: 1½ cup cubed hali- 
but; 1 egg; 1 thin slice onion; 1 tablespoon 
potato flour or cornstarch; ½ teaspoon nut- 
meg; 1 cup (approximately) milk; 1 teaspoon 
salt; pepper to taste; 5 tablespoons butter; 
„ cup vegetable shortening. 

1. Place halibut, egg, onion, potato flour, 
nutmeg, milk, salt, and pepper in the con- 
tainer of an electric blender. Blend on low 
speed, stirring down if necessary with a 
rubber spatula. Increase the speed to high 
and continue until mixture is well blended. 
It may be necessary to add a bit more milk, 
but the mixture must not be too wet. 
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2. Heat the butter and shortening in a 
large skillet. 

3. Dampen the fingers with cold water 
and shape about three tablespoons of the 
halibut mixture into a flat cake. Continue 
until all the mixture is used. Dampen the 
fingers each time before shaping the cakes. 

4. Brown cakes on both sides in the skillet. 

Yield: Ten or more cakes. 


FARM PRODUCTION VERSUS PRICE: 
A QUESTION OF EMPHASIS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
economic balance in our society is a 
characteristic which few in the agricul- 
tural field enjoy today. Perhaps one of 
the most penetrating and personal re- 
ports on how seriously our society is in 
imbalance today was written in the 
August issue of the Independent Banker 
magazine by Bill House, of Cedar Vale, 
Kans. Mr. House is one of the leading 
spokesmen for the cattle industry in my 
State, and indeed, in the Nation. I 
would like to call the Senate’s attention 
today to an article written by Mr. House 
entitled “Farm Production Versus Price, 
a Question of Emphasis.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARM PRODUCTION VERSUS PRICE: A 
QUESTION OF EMPHASIS 


(By Bill House) 


Sometimes people and organizations are 
more effective than they realize and the 
things they do are more valuable than they 
dream. This is true of the Independent 
Bankers Association of America. Yours is 
the only organization that has highlighted 
the farm income problem to the point where 
some influential people (such as Agriculture 
Secretary Orville Freeman) are beginning to 
legislate toward its solution. 

Some of the material in the agriculture 
budget for 1966, as testified in the budget 
appropriations hearing, was supplied by your 
association and you were given credit for 
it. It had a lot to do with encouraging 
Secretary Freeman to make the recent state- 
ment that “farm income is disgracefully low.“ 
He would not have made the statement pub- 
licly if the IBAA had not paved the way for 
it. 

He is to be commended for forthrightly 
recognizing the problem. The IBAA is to 
be commended more so for bringing it to his 
attention. 

Only ideas that are forcefully thrust can 
rise through the welter in Washington and 
get a hearing. I have noticed that USDA 
publications have refrained from saying 
anything that might hurt farm prices at 
this time. 

At hearings early in March, we were told 
that if choice cattle got about 26% cents 
this could be considered too high and the 
USDA would issue an opinion on it. Since 
then, choice cattle price has exceeded 2614 
cents but the USDA did not issue any warn- 
ing. It will take more than that to remedy 
the Midwest troubles. 

Three incidents highlight the farm situa- 
tion. 

In 1959, I sold four bulls at $800 each for 
a total of $3,200 and built a machine shed, 
Now I can sell eight bulls at $400 for $3,200. 
I need another machine shed and it will cost 
twice as much. 

I was in town getting repairs on a hay baler. 
The dealer recalled wheat bringing $3.13 years 
ago, and he sold a tractor for $2,200. Now 
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wheat brings $1.22 and a new tractor costs 
$6,000, 

A dealer in a town near me said, “a few 
years ago I sold three fat cows for $750 and 
bought a sprayer. Today the same sprayer 
made in Kansas City costs $1,450 and I sell 
cows at $125 per head.” 

This shows how out of balance an eco- 
nomic society can get when one group is 
more powerful, active, or fortunate than an- 
other. 

I thought your IBAA work was high- 
lighted by Federal Reserve Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin's statement. His 
two widely quoted words, “disquieting 
similarities” (between 1965 and 1930), made 
a deep impression. His was a careful state- 
ment. But the financial communities on 
both the east and west coasts and the world 
financial centers jumped on Mr. Martin, a 
fact that was disquieting in itself. 

Everyone who has enjoyed the benefits of 
prosperity in the last 10 years is jumping. 
We do have some disquieting similarities. 

We do have some disquieting similarities 
in the agriculture business. We have been 
worrying and talking about it for 6 months 
and it has been a concern for longer than 
this to your group. 

The banker is alert to the danger signs. 
I'm afraid the 1929 situation is going to be 
“farm led and farm fed” again. I am not 
saying it will be; I am not well enough ad- 
vised. But our situation in agriculture is 
exactly as it was in 1926-29. We are over- 
loaned and we have low prices compared with 
prices for the previous 15 years. A Kansas 
City man told me he sold wheat in 1929 for 
$3.10. Wheat brought $1.34 at one time in 
1880. We have now a depression price 
schedule for farm products. 

Agriculture is dynamic. It is subject to a 
changing process all the time. 

Four things have changed while we weren't 
looking: 

Farm people became efficient with ma- 
chinery to the point that in the United 
States today, 32 people are fed by one farmer. 
This is great efficiency but it poses a most 
serious political problem to our farm people. 
Our economy is moving toward control by 
the Federal Government. A lot of under- 
standing and hard work will be required to 
overcome the problem. 

Agriculture in America today requires a 
cash flow that will have much to do with the 
supply of food available to the U.S. people 
from now on. Economic impact of fertilizers, 
machinery, and men on the farm business 
enterprise has greatly increased. They re- 
quire a cash flow and if you don’t make it 
and borrow it, you will not produce as you 
did in the past. 

People in agriculture and suppliers must 
recognize that the USDA is consumer 
oriented because of the 32-1 ratio. 

This is politically expedient and wise. The 
ratio has increased until unhappily the 
USDA can speak about us but cannot ac- 
tively support higher prices and actively help 
us solve our problems. Many people in the 
USDA say this is true but our people have 
not realized this yet. 

The Labor Department has helped in- 
crease the American workman's wages three- 
fold. But the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture cannot do that, Farm groups, supplier 
groups, and financial organizations will have 
to do the job. If they don’t do it, it won't 
be done. 

National policy is new. We have drifted 
into a policy of inexpensive food, with the 
cost-of-living index being all-important. All 
people elected must face this fact. A short- 
age in our balance of payments delights our 
officials because we can move our feed grain 
onto the world market unsubsidized. 


SWITCH EMPHASIS 


We must switch our emphasis from pro- 
duction to marketing and pricing. These are 
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just as important to individual and com- 
munity. The gross income of a community 
is production times price. We have closed 
our eyes to price many times, figuring pro- 
duction would pull us out. But it won't do 
it any more, Our time has gone. From now 
on, we must emphasize marketing or we 
die. 

It’s very simple. When hogs will jump 
from 13-16 cents to 25 cents in a short time, 
it indicates a great deal of dynamism in our 
industry. What did the cattle market do 
when people quit producing? It responded. 
Why, should our people apologize for high 
priced hogs and cattle? But they do. They 
are conditioned to it. 

If our farm States are going to come back, 
parallel with the east and south and west 
coast States, we have to have some high 
priced grain. 

We can get $2 corn, $3 wheat, 25-cent hogs, 
30-cent cattle. We need to get these prices 
for a long period of time if people are to re- 
build their assets, pay their debts, educate 
their children, and lead their lives like other 
people do. If we do that weill have an 
increase of population in the Midwest. New 
industry will be coming in behind good 
roads, 

FOOD MOST VALUABLE COMMODITY 

Industry wants to come where there is a 
cash flow and it can get its hands on some 
of it. Property, activity, and broad develop- 
ment will bring industry. We have the com- 
modity in food; today, the most valuable 
commodity in the world, and we have not yet 
found a way to price it. If the Government 
wants to subsidize grain to the rest of the 
world, that’s all right, but everyone, not just 
the farmer, should share the cost. 

Labor surplus in the United States is 5 to 
8 percent. We should be able to treble our 
farm product prices in the face of a 6-per- 
cent surplus in agriculture. Labor has 
trebled its income despite its surplus, which 
has continued. I think the public will stand 
prices that are reasonable, that permit us 
in the Midwest to live decently and develop 
as a substantial market. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

Some of the things we can do are: 

Restrict imports of agricultural products 
from countries where labor wages are far 
below ours and that need food for their own 
people. Labor wangled immigration quotas 
to seal off an inrush of cheap workers. It 
began to build a house that has been shelter- 
ing the workingman 100 percent. 

We should control surplus and not ask 
the United States to buy the extra amounts 
we produce. When the United States wants 
it, the Government will move. 

We must move into supply control. We 
should withhold our surplus and store it to 
use as needed. Let the Government bid on 
what it needs like anybody else. It hires a 
man and pays what he demands. It is bid- 
ding the highest price that anyone is willing 
to give. It should do the same for us. 

For every $1 we get back from the East we 
have been asked to send back $2. Our folks 
borrowed for a while and then came to the 
end of the rope. 

THERE IS A CHANCE 

We have our work cut out for us. We have 
the support and the opportunity. During 
the Florida IBAA convention, I feared a shut- 
down. A critical credit struggle was due this 
fall in the Midwestern States but we have had 
a little price reprieve, a little hope, a little 
time, and we can work it out if we try hard. 

I do have hope and a lot of confidence in 
the people of this group, and I feel we'll get a 
lot of people to say we must have a change. 

We do have a chance and, if we win, every- 
body wins. 
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THIRD VERSION OF DIRKSEN ANTI- 
REAPPORTIONMENT AMENDMENT 
DESERVES SAME TREATMENT AS 
LAST VERSION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a very 
able editorial from the Tampa, Fla., Trib- 
une concerning the newest version of 
the Dirksen antireapportioment amend- 
ment has come to my attention. 

The editorial, titled “Salvage Model 
No. 3,” correctly asserts that even the lat- 
est version of the amendment “would not 
give the people of a State clear choice 
as to whether they wished to have both 
houses of a legislature based on popula- 
tion or one on geography.” It describes 
this latest version as a cumbersome ap- 
paratus which still would permit the 
people to be deprived of a clear choice 
by political trading in the legislature.” 

That is exactly the point: the amend- 
ment’s very purpose is to prevent the 
people from having an opportunity to 
decide the public questions which are 
important to them. The Supreme 
Court’s decision that both houses of a 
State legislature must be based substan- 
tially on population is intended to pro- 
tect the right of the people to decide. It 
should be upheld. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial of August 13, 1965, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SALVAGE Mopet No. 3 

Senator EVERETT DMKSEN has introduced a 
re-revised version of the constitutional 
amendment on legislative apportionment 
which the Senate rejected last week. 

This is at least the third revision of the 
amendment the Illinois Republican first pro- 
posed last year to nullify the Supreme Court 
decision that State legislatures must repre- 
sent people, 

The new model, he said, meets every valid 
argument which had been raised against the 
others. 

But it doesn’t. 

The basic objection to DIRKSEN’s various 
plans is that they would not give the people 
of a State a clear choice as to whether they 
wished to have both houses of a legislature 
based on population or one house on popu- 
lation and one on geography. 

In Florida, for example, the effect of his 
previous amendment would have been to let 
a legislature still ruled by the minority Pork 
Chop Gang rig two alternative plans for 
submission to the voters. Anyone who has 
watched the maneuvers of these politicians 
for the last decade knows how little choice 
they would give the voters of Hillsborough 
and other urban counties. 

DIRKSEN makes a small improvement in his 
latest version by providing that before other- 
than-population plans can be proposed by a 
legislature, at least one house must already 
be apportioned substantially on population. 

Even so, the amendment is a cumbersome 
apparatus which still would permit the peo- 
ple to be deprived of a clear choice by polit- 
ical trading in the legislature. 

Yet it would be simple enough to assure a 
fair choice. The Dirksen amendment need 
only provide that a legislature could submit 
to voters after each decennial census the 
direct question, “Shall one house be appor- 
tioned on factors other than population?” 
If a majority said no, that would end the 
matter. Both houses would be based on 
population. If a majority said yes, then the 
legislature would be required to submit back 
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to the people a proposed plan of apportion- 
ment. 

But the most appropriate amendment, in 
our judgment, would be one confirming the 
sound principle that both houses of a legis- 
lature must represent people but establish- 
ing an allowance for geographical factors. 
A legislative district could vary, say, 15 per- 
cent from the precise population line. That 
would allow a 30-percent differential between 
the smallest and largest districts—surely 
enough to extend reasonable representation 
to all geographic areas. 

Senator DIRKSEN and his most impassioned 
followers are not really concerned with fair 
representation, however. They are primarily 
concerned with salvaging the political ad- 
vantages which the old system of minority 
rule gave them and their friends. 

For this reason, the DIRKSEN salvage model 
No. 3 deserves no better treatment from the 
Senate than was accorded No. 2. 


SECRETARY UDALLS REMARKS ON 
NATIONAL LANDMARK PLAQUE 
FOR NEW HARMONY, IND. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, New Har- 
mony, Ind., has been honored by being 
placed on the honor roll of the registered 
national historic landmarks. On Satur- 
day, August 21, the Honorable Stewart L. 
Udall, Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior, presented a national land- 
mark plaque to the city of New Harmony. 

In his remarks on that occasion, Sec- 
retary Udall explained the purpose of the 
national historic landmarks program and 
reviewed briefly the long and distin- 
guished history of this southern Indiana 
community. Because of the importance 
of his remarks, I ask unanimous consent 
that Secretary Udall’s speech be repro- 
duced in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL AT PRESENTATION OF Na- 
TIONAL LANDMARK PLAQUE, NEw HARMONY, 
IND., AuGusT 21, 1965 
It is a pleasure to be here in Indiana on 

the banks of the historic Wabash River to 

pay tribute to the role the city of New Har- 
mony has played in the history of our Nation. 

Placing New Harmony on the honor roll 
of the registered national historic landmarks 
is the natural outgrowth of an intensive pro- 
gram to promote the conservation of sites of 
historic and scientific significance. 

Thirty years ago today Congress declared 
that “it is a natural policy to preserve for 
public use historic sites, buildings, and ob- 
jects of national significance for the inspira- 
tion and benefit of the people of the United 
States.” 

This directive led to the national survey 
of historic sites and buildings during which 
hundreds of exceptionally valuable sites were 
located. Many were already preserved by 
State, local, and private bodies. However, 
many others were endangered by decay or 
destruction. 

It soon became apparent that an urgent 
need existed to encourage greater historical 
conservation efforts in this country. Obvi- 
ously the Federal Government could not ac- 
quire all significant historic sites and only 
through cooperation with State and local 
groups and individuals could the American 
people hope to encompass the vast scope of 
historical conservation in the United States. 

Today we face perhaps the gravest—cer- 
tainly the most stimulating—challenge in all 
areas of conservation. It is a challenge which 
affects our future more vitally than many a 
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sensational subject daily bannered in our 


headlines. It is the challenge to build a 
quality soclety—one in which we manage not 
just to preserve the delicate balance between 
the needs of our people and the natural re- 
sources of our land, but actually to improve 
the heritage which has been handed to us 
from cities like New Harmony, and leaders 
like Robert Owen. 

Every sign is demanding that we reassess 
the material base on which we must support 
our exploding population. Conservation is 
taking on a new direction. It now reaches 
out to encompass the quality of the total 
environment. It considers the rivers that 
once graced and now too often disgrace our 
cities; it pits a critical eye and a creative 
brain against the mounting tide of litter 
and contamination; it ponders how to 
stretch our resources to cover the demands 
of a mushrooming population and still pre- 
serve the quality of our existences. 

In my own area of administrative con- 
cern, we are matching conservation prob- 
lems with human problems. We are taking 
neglected young men with nothing to do 
and putting them on neglected land where 
nothing was being done. Where land is 
washing away, where facilities for visitors 
are lacking, where trails need building and 
rangeland needs mending—here we are send- 
ing the jobless youth, to remedy our en- 
vironmental problems and learn new skills 
in the process. 

The task of building a quality environ- 
ment is a universal one. For quality cannot 
be contained within the confines of a wild- 
life refuge or a national park any more than 
blight could be confined to the other side 
of the tracks. Today, as never before, our 
environment is “of a piece,” and no fences 
or walls will protect one shining segment of 
it against the rot that lurks in another 
corner. 

Conservation has come in from the forests 
and the mountains and the countryside and 
sat down on the steps of city hall. In our 
urban jungle, the tracks go everywhere; and 
blight, which often crossed the tracks mas- 
querading as progress, goes with them. 

For make no mistake—the conservation 
challenge of today is essentially one of qual- 
ity. Technology holds the key to survival 
for years to come, if we are to believe the 
scientists. But what kind of survival? 
Must it be glassed in, air conditioned, with 
elbow-to-elbow barbecue pits and wall-to- 
wall television? Is the apartment-house 
swimming pool an adequate replacement for 
a mountain stream? 

Slowly, there is a dawning in man, under- 
standing of the intertwined cause and effect 
pattern which makes him subject, in many 
small ways, to every tampering with his total 
environment. For if man is to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor he must be willing to work 
for quality everywhere—not just in his own 
backyard. He must consider not only the 
exhaust fumes from his own car, but the 
total exhaust cloud from the Nation’s ve- 
hicles; he must wonder not just where his 
next martini is coming from, but what is 
being done to keep the world’s taps from 
going dry. 

The registry of national historic landmarks 
program which brings us together today is 
an important part of the quest for a quality 
society. For without ng the great- 
ness of our past we will be unable to navi- 
gate the road to the future. 

The national historic landmark program 
today has a twofold purpose: To 
and encourage the efforts being made by 
State, local, and private agencies; and to call 
attention to those sites of exceptional value 
that need to be preserved. 

Thousands of sites have been carefully 
studied by National Park Service historians 
and archeologists. Their findings have been 
screened by a distinguished consulting com- 
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mittee and by the Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments, which advises me on selection of 
historic sites of national significance. 

It was in the broad thematic group of sites 
illustrating “social and humanitarian move- 
ments” that New Harmony was chosen. The 
distinction might well have been accorded in 
the study of “scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions,” too, for this community surely had 
its share of those; or for its identification 
with the religious ideals of the Harmonist 
Society. 

Like many of our frontier cities, New 
Harmony began as a planned city in the 
wilderness. It was planted on a sparsely 
settled frontier by German religious refugees 
led by Father George Rapp. 

The city these idealists laid out is a sur- 
viving testament to their dedication to life 
in a harmonious cooperative society, whose 
single purpose was to reach the New 
Jerusalem for the second coming. Later they 
returned to their first area of settlement at 
Economic, Pa., and offered the village and 
lands at New Harmony for sale. 

It was more than chance that led to the 
purchase of New Harmony by Robert Owen 
in 1824. A successful Scottish industrialist, 
Owen was probably the most notable philan- 
thropist and reformer England produced in 
the middle 19th century. Owen was one of 
the first to recognize that an industrial so- 
ciety held both threat and promise for the 
happiness of man. 

The rich and developed Indiana farmland 
of the Rappite Harmonists, their mills, dis- 
tilleries, “manufactories,” the orderly town 
of sturdy log, frame, and brick buildings of- 
fered a ready-made setting for a new social 
order. Robert Owen and his son, William, 
purchased the city and landholdings of the 
Harmonists in 1824. 

The Owenites attracted to New Harmony a 
brilliant galaxy of scientists, educators, ar- 
tists, and social reformers from Europe and 
the older cities of the United States—the 
famed “Boatload of Knowledge” that was 
to ornament the annals of the community. 
They included Dr. William Maclure, “Father 
of American Geology”; Thomas Say, zoolo- 
gist; Charles Alexander Leseuer, painter-nat- 
uralist; and Constantine Rafinesque, ich- 
thyologist. All these intellectuals shared a 
common interest in freeing the young from 
the inhibitions and restrictions of contem- 
porary society. 

After contributing four-fifths of his per- 
sonal fortune to this experiment, Owen with- 
drew from the community and gave shares 
to those who wished to remain and carry it 
forward. In many ways called a failure, one 
can only say today, with hindsight: would 
that we had more such ventures in our his- 
tory. Far in advance of the thinking of their 
day, the Owenites pushed forward the fron- 
tiers of scientific knowledge, and today many 
of the wildest dreams of these “impractical 
idealists” are the firm foundations upon 
which most of today’s social and educational 
philosophy was erected. 

David Dale Owen, the third son of Robert, 
became one of America’s leading geologists of 
the period 1820-60. In 1837 he turned from 
the practice of medicine to become State 
geologist of Indiana. Later the Federal Gov- 
ernment commissioned him to survey an 
11,000-square-mile area in Wisconsin and 
Iowa. Subsequently, Owen carried out a geo- 
logical study of the Chippewa Indian land 
for the United States; covered all of Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

The U.S. Geological Survey owes an im- 
measurable debt to this gentle, scientific 
scholar. So does another of our great learned 
institutions; for, as a Member of Congress 
from Indiana, Owen introduced a bill in 1845 
to establish the Smithsonian Institution. 
As a regent he insisted that a major goal of 
this Institution should be the spread of 
knowledge. 
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During this period, the city of Wabash con- 
tinued to be isolated geographically from 
the mainstream of American history. It 
continued however, to nurture, in the strange 
yeasty soil that characterized it from the 
beginning, a history and culture that belied 
its size and population. 

The Workingmen’s Institute was founded 
in 1839 by Dr. William Maclure and continues 
to serve this community. Its library and 
collections are now housed in the Murphy 
Library Building—donated, together with an 
art gallery and museum, by Dr. Edward 
Murphy. 

The 20th century has not dimmed this 
great tradition. The home of the New Har- 
mony Women’s Club—the first in America 
with a written constitution—has been re- 
stored by the Indiana Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and is maintained by the State. The 
State of Indiana has restored the Harmonist 
dormitory for men, labeled simply “No, 2.“ 
The National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Indiana has restored 
a typical Harmonist dwelling. The recently 
organized Harmony Associates are currently 
restoring, as a center of performing arts and 
community activity, the old 19th-century 
opera house, 

The Roofiess Church, erected by the Robert 
Lee Blaffer Trust, is part of a continuum of 
history in this remarkable community. De- 
signed by Philip Johnson, the church re- 
ceived the first honor award of the American 
Institute of Architects in 1961. A great 
bronze sculpture of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and the gilded bronze sculptures for 
the monumental gates, are the work of the 
sculptor Jacques Lipschitz. 

There is something symbolic about plac- 
ing the plaque which records this city of 
New Harmony as a registered national 
historic landmark at the intersection of 
Church and Main Streets. Its main street is 
also a main traffic route—symbol of the con- 
tinuing relationship of the town to the Na- 
tion, and to the traveling American who 
traverses its highways in increasing numbers 
in search of places where the past is present. 

This city of history calls upon us as a 
nation for a continuation of the enlightened 
planning that brought it forth. We can no 
longer take our monuments for granted. If 
we are to save the best of them, we must 
recognize thelr value. And we must save 
them by thoughtfully and wisely adapting 
them to present-day needs. 

But in our pride and zeal to preserve our 
monuments, we must be always mindful of 
the natural environment in which they are 
placed. Polluted waterways, devastated for- 
ests, destruction of the wildlife and natural 
beauty which once abounded in this great 
Nation, have brought us to a very real, if 
quiet, crisis. 

In a compilation of sermons entitled “The 
Shaking of the Foundations,” Paul Tillich 
laments man’s increasing alienation from 
nature. He writes: “The voice of nature has 
been heard by the scientific mind, and its 
answer is the conquest of nature. But is this 
all that nature says to us?” Dr. Tillich asks 
if communion between man and nature is 
possible in our time. “This technical civili- 
zation, the pride of mankind, has brought 
about a tremendous devastation of original 
nature, of the land, or animals, of plants. 
It has kept genuine nature in small reserva- 
tions and she occupied everything for domi- 
nation and ruthless exploitation.” Many of 
us today have lost the ability to live with 
nature. “We fill it with the noise of empty 
talk, instead of listening to its many voices, 
and, through them, to the voiceless music of 
the universe. Separated from the soil by a 
machine we speed through nature, catching 
glimpses of it, but never comprehending its 
greatness or feeling its power.” 

In this still beautiful State of Indiana, this 
small city, if we permit it, can symbolize 
what is great in America today. 
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Robert Owen stated the cause of New Har- 
mony, indeed the cause of all mankind when 
he said, “If we cannot reconcile our opinions, 
let us endeavor to unite our hearts.” 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to designate 
New Harmony a registered national historic 
landmark, and to present this plaque and 
certificate to you, Governor Branigan, as the 
representative of the people of Indiana. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GOVERNMENT- 
FINANCED INVENTIONS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
consideration of patent bills before Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN’s Patent Subcommittee 
has raised issues of great importance to 
our economy and particularly to the fu- 
ture welfare of 300,000 small business 
manufacturers of this country. 

Senator Morse, who has a long ac- 
quaintance with these problems, deliv- 
ered a statement before the subcom- 
mittee on August 19, 1965. He pointed 
out that 15 corporations account for 
more than 50 percent of the combined 
research and development contracts 
awarded by the Department of Defense 
and NASA, and pointed out the dangers 
of this type of concentration. The Sen- 
ator also outlined a practical system of 
procedures for granting various kinds of 
licenses which would provide incentives 
for contractors to develop Government- 
financed inventions, while at the same 
time maintaining flexibility and allow- 
ing for the recognition of the small 
business interests. 

I believe that this testimony may be 
helpful to this body in their considera- 
tion of the complex issues involved, and 
I would thus like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PATENTS, TRADE- 
MARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS OF THE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE, U.S. SENATE, AUGUST 19, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, members of the subcom- 

mittee, I am most grateful for the subcom- 

mittee's courtesy in scheduling my appear- 
ance—for several reasons. 

The patent bills presently before you raise 
what I consider to be the most important 
economic issues of this generation. They in- 
volve the economy of my State, the future 
welfare of the 90 percent of America’s busi- 
ness population which is small business, and 
the public interest of the taxpayer in prop- 
erty which is accumulating at the rate of 
about $15 billion a year. 

BACKGROUND 

As the subcommittee is aware, I have been 
concerned with safeguarding the property 
in the public domain since I came to this 
body. The so-called “Morse Formula“ grew 
out of consideration by the Armed Services 
Committee, in 1947, of a policy for disposal 
of the mountains of surplus military prop- 
erty that was left over from World War II. 
We decided, rather than give this public 
property away, that it should be sold at 
fair market value to private companies, and 


for 50 percent of market value to States and 
municipalities for public use. Since then, 


I have sought to apply this formula to all 
transfers of real estate and tangible personal 
property coming before the Congress. If I 
may say so, the Library of Congress made 
a tabulation in 1962, indicating that an area 
about two-thirds the size of Rhode Island 
had been made subject to this formula, and 
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about $800 million had thus been saved and 
returned to the Treasury. I believe that the 
chairman is interested in such economy 
measures. 

In addition, I have devoted myself to the 
preservation of the public’s interest in their 
navigable streams and rivers, through multi- 
purpose river valley development. 

These concerns led me to take an active 
part in the debates on the Atomic Energy 
and Space Communications legislation of 
1954 and 1962, where large amounts of in- 
tangible patent property and technology be- 
longing to the US. taxpayer were at issue. 
They have also prompted me to introduce 
bills in the 88th and 89th Congresses to cor- 
rect the continuing violations of congres- 
sional patent policy by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. In ad- 
dition, I have been able to participate in the 
consideration of the economic aspects of 
patent policies by the Select Committee on 
Small Business during the past 3 years. 

As the chairman pointed out, on the first 
morning of the hearings, the issues are com- 
plicated, and it is difficult to gain an under- 
standing of all of their facets. 

It is a source of satisfaction that it is pos- 
sible for me to participate in the great de- 
bate on patent policy. I shall try to assist 
the subcommittee by relating my experience 
and explaining my views on the bills before 
you and the broad questions which I feel 
they raise. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ISSUES 


In my judgment, the sheer amount of pub- 
lic property the subcommittee is dealing 
with is enough to elevate the significance of 
a congressional decision to the level of those 
made in the Northwest Ordinances, the 
Homestead Acts, and the land-grant college 
legislation. A little later, I shall show how 
all the public property disposed of under 
these great acts of Congress was worth less 
than $1 billion. Yet we are talking here 
about property being paid for out of taxes 
at the rate of $15 billion a year. 

Any congressional declaration of policy in 
this field will be looked upon as a watershed 
in the philosophy of this country. It will 
have far-ranging and unforeseen effects on 
the climate of opinion for decades to come. 
Senator Norris, in his autobiography, made 
the following statement: 

“The early twenties brought the American 
people to their knees in worship at the shrine 
of private business and industry. 

“It was said and accepted without question 
by millions of Americans, that private enter- 
prise could do no wrong. 

“The next 12 years was to produce one of 
the great classic struggles of the legislative 
branch of the National Government, the bat- 
tle of the Tennessee Valley Authority, bet- 
ter known as TVA” (“Fighting Liberal,” by 
George W. Norris, chapter 2). 

After the breakthrough forged by Mr. Nor- 
ris and his colleagues in the legislative and 
executive branches during the 1930's, there 
Was a good deal of forward-looking legisla- 
tion in the interest of all of the people of 
this country, wherein patent rights were 
retained by the Government and made freely 
available to the public. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
exigencies of World War II and the cold 
war have made the wheel come full circle. 
We now hear considerable advocacy of the 
position that only the largest private corpora- 
tions are fit custodians of property developed 
at public expense. I submit that we who 
have been in public life for some time, and 
have seen these cycles of publicity, and what 
passes for public opinion, have a solemn ob- 
ligation to protect the statute books of this 
country from the notion that private busi- 
ness can do no wrong. 

There is, secondly, significance of a very 
material nature in the disposition of public 
property worth $15 billion a year. The way 
Congress distributes these valuable com- 
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mercial rights will have a measurable im- 
pact on the structure of our economy, the 
balance between small, medium-sized, and 
large businesses, the trends toward concen- 
tration and monopoly, and the relative power 
of the civilians and the military in con- 
trolling our Government. 

Thirdly, this legislation, by proposing to 
repeal the public interest patent sections of 
many benchmark acts of Congress threatens 
to undo the work which many of us have 
fought for, and devoted our careers in Con- 
gress to, over the span of the last 30 years. 

May I comment on these three points in 
reverse order. 


EXISTING STATUTORY SAFEGUARDS OF THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST SHOULD BE PRESERVED 


As you are aware, section 11 of S. 1809 
would, under the label and in the guise of 
“technical amendments,” sweep away patent 
provisions of 10 laws enacted by Congress 
since 1935. The patent sections in this legis- 
lation were not technical matters when they 
were considered by the various committees 
of this body and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They were not technical mat- 
ters when they were debated on the floor 
of the Senate, in the press, and throughout 
the country. They were not technical mat- 
ters when they were signed in the law of the 
land by our Chief Executive. 

As was observed by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alabama and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Small Business 
Senator SPARKMAN on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on July 24, 1954: 

“In other words, these private power and 
industrial companies want to determine who 
should be licensed to receive the benefits 
of discoveries and inventions financed pri- 
marily by the Federal Government and also 
what price they should pay to receive these 
benefits. This is a tremendous amount of 
power which could be used to stifle competi- 
tion by excluding small producers and dis- 
tributors of electricity. 

“In my mind this is the meat, the core, of 
the legislation which is now proposed to 
amend the 1946 Atomic Energy Act. * * * 
There are other issues, but we must not 
lose sight of the big show—the attempt of 
these industrial giants to obtain exclusive 
private patents.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 100, pt. 9, p. 11798). 

Mr. Chairman, patent rights to public 
property are still the big show and section 
11 is an attempt by private business and its 
representatives to steal the show. 

A little later in my testimony I will show 
how few companies—actually only about 2 
or 3 dozen—stand to receive the lion’s share 
of these public patient rights. 

I have searched the Recor for compelling 
reasons for undoing the 10 legislative pro- 
visions that section 11 proposes to extin- 
guish. I have looked for studies; for em- 
pirical data. I have yet to find any rea- 
sons or data. The simple explanation, I 
suspect, is that they do not exist. On the 
contrary, the evidence I have found points 
uniformly toward the retention of these pro- 
visions on their merits. 


TITLE POLICY HAS SHOWN ITS WORTH 


Let us take a hard analytical look at the 
consequences of the title and nontitle patent 
policies, beginning with the oldest sections 
in point of time, those dealing with agricul- 
ture and forestry. 

First, let me say to the subcommittee that 
I am familiar with the problems of a State 
in transition between an agricultural and in- 
dustrial economy. The economy of the State 
of Oregon is quite similar to the economy of 
a State like Arkansas in many ways—in its 
reliance on agriculture and forest products, 
in the fostering of industrialization, based 
largely on byproducts and new developments 
in the technology of the agriculture and for- 
estry fields, and in its recreation industry, 
stemming from location astride the Pacific 
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flyway, as Arkansas lies along the Mississippi 
11 . 

ng passages of the 1962 Industrial History 
of Arkansas regarding the State's efforts to 
plan for compatibility among these elements 
could just as well have been written about 
my State. 

The patent policies of the Department of 
Agriculture, which were worked out labori- 
ously over 80 years, and are embodied in 
the 1935 and 1938 acts, have a direct bearing 
on such economic activity. As is well known, 
this legislation carried forward the policy 
originally set forth upon the Department's 
establishment. In 1862, the Department was 
“required to acquire in diffuse of the people 
of the United States useful information on 
subjects connected with agriculture, in the 
most general and comprehensive sense of that 
word, and to further, to procure, promulgate, 
and distribute among the people new and 
valuable seeds and plants.” (Organic Act of 
1862, 5 U.S.C. 411.) 

The 1938 act established four regional 
utilization research laboratories, to search 
out new outlets and wider markets for farm 
products, In accordance with this philoso- 
phy, the patent policy of the Department 
of Agriculture has been to retain ownership 
in the Government, so that access can be 
given freely to any responsible person or busi- 
ness concern. 

What have been the results of this policy? 
As President Johnson stated in his farm 
message in February: 

“Thirty years ago, over 7 million American 
families lived on the farm. Today 3% mil- 
lion families feed a population that has 
grown by 50 percent. Enough food is left 
over to fight hunger among free people all 
around the globe.” (H. Doc. No. 73, 89th 
Cong., ist sess.) 

And as Vice President HUMPHREY noted 
in his remarks to the Farmers Union in 
March: 

“The American consumer now is enjoy- 
ing food at the lowest cost of any people 
in the world in terms of human effort ex- 
panded. 

“The miracle of American agricultural 
efficiency is leaving its imprint in every area 
of the world. * * * We are now exporting 
at a $6 billion annual rate. 

“Agriculture is our greatest dollar earner 
in foreign trade today. * * * Food is power. 
Abundance—and the ability to produce abun- 
dance—is one of our most valuable assets of 
strength in the world today.” (Speech of 
Vice President Huserr H. HUMPHREY at 
March 15, 1965, convention of the National 
Farmers Union, Chicago, II.) 

My State has realized direct economic 
benefits from the inventions and processes 
which have arisen out of Government- 
financed research. They have enabled the 
forest product and agricultural industries to 
maintain and increase their competitiveness, 
in the face of substitute materials and proc- 
esses. Let me mention a few instances: 

1. The reversable circulation kiln, which 
in the words of this subcommittee con- 
stituted a very significant contribution to 
the lumber-producing and wood-using in- 
dustries, and is now used by large and small 
companies to achieve great improved mois- 
ture quality control * * * (for) about 40 
percent of the total lumber produced in the 
United States.” 

2. The plywood processes called “impreg” 
and its compressed counterpart, “compreg.” 
Manufacture of these materials under De- 
partment license is now a “multimillion- 
dollar industry.” 

3. Of great interest is the turpentine 
derivative pattened by the Department, and 
which is now licensed to at least three com- 
panies and is produced commercially at the 
rate of over 2 million pounds per year with a 
market value of over $1 million. This sub- 
stance accounts for virtually all synthetic 
rubber for automobile tire treads. (Source 
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of this material: “Patent Practices of the 
Department of Agriculture,” preliminary re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights, 87th Con., Ist sess., 
pp. 37-39.) 

As an appendix to my remarks, I will place 
in the record a description of other Agricul- 
ture Department inventions which have sub- 
stantially benefited the lumber industry, one 
of which accounts for about 7 percent of all 
woodpulp production. . 

I am impressed also by the benefits which 
the Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division has brought to the 
cotton industry by virtue of the 23 patents 
it has obtained. The “cotton carding ap- 
paratus,” which Time magazine declared to 
be “the first major improvement in cotton 
carding equipment in 60 years,” has resulted 
in a savings of between 2 and 5 percent. 
This has eliminated 50 percent of the usual 
waste and saved more than $40 million an- 
nually for the U.S. cotton textile industry. 

The Department has also registered out- 
standing successes with the development of 
wash and wear and wrinkle resistant finishes. 
‘These processes account for the use of about 
800,000 bales of cotton, and according to a 
report to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson continued “to hold the greatest 
promise for expanding or retaining markets 
for cotton.” (Utilization and Research, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, October 14, 1960.) 

Other patents cover the discovery of a 
process to make cotton flame resistant. 
During World War I alone, the military used 
more than 700 million yards of flame-resist- 
ant fabric and the potentiality for this type 
use is unbounded. 


TITLE POLICY DOES NOT IMPEDE 
DEVELOPMENT 


In 1960, the patent policy underlying these 
advances was examined for the then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, by 
Roy C. Newton, retired vice president for re- 
search of Swift and Co., one of the largest 
food processing concerns in the world. Mr. 
Newton’s remarks on the question of the re- 
lation of “title policy” to commercial utiliza- 
tion are very interesting, and I quote: 

“The only complaint that has to do with 
domestic patents arises from the fact that a 
company cannot get even a temporary exclu- 
sive license to compensate it for the expense 
of commercializing a product of the (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). These people will say 
that it inhibits the very objective of the re- 
search which is to market new products of 
agriculture, because no one will put up the 
necessary capital for such a new venture 
without some exclusivity to protect it. A 
few leading questions, however, usually de- 
velop the fact that they will go into the ven- 
ture if their competitors are making a success 
out of it and if the invention is good enough 
to be very promising to their competitor, 
they will try to beat him to it. It is doubt- 
ful, therefore, that this policy is a serious 
handicap to commercialization of new de- 
velopments by utilization research.” (De- 
partment of Agriculture Utilization of Re- 
search 


This is how a spokesman of big business, 
in a position of governmental msibility 
appraised the Agriculture “title” patent pol- 
icy. The Department itself pointed out to 
this committee in 1961 that the policy of re- 
serving title and granting free access by li- 
censes best serves the public interest by mak- 
ing the benefits of its research “freely avail- 
able to the farmers, food processor, con- 
sumer, farm product manufacturer, and all 
of the members of the general public.” 
(Patent Practices Rept., p. III.) 

This story of the “title” policy of the Ag- 
riculture Department which has had an op- 
portunity to mature during the 30-year 
period that our generation has been in the 
Senate, and has been an outstanding suc- 
cess in every sense of the word. Are we now 
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at the point where we should turn our backs 
on what this wise policy has accomplished? 

A glimpse at the future of agricultural 
products as raw materials for the chemical 
industry, provided in the Industry and Engi- 
neering Chemistry magazine in May of 1962, 
convinces me that we are not. The magazine 
pointed out that industry has, in the past, 
done a good job in utilizing agriculture by- 
products such as cotton linters, soybean oil, 
and tall oil from pine trees under patents 
assigned by the Secretary of Agriculture. In 
fact, it estimates that the value to com- 
mercialized products and processes under 
these Government patents amount to about 
$2.5 billion as against the total cost of re- 
search plant and facilities and operations of 
about $170 million. This is a ratio of return 
upon invested capital of 14.7 to 1. 

But we promised to look ahead. The ar- 
ticle states: 

“From the chemical industry viewpoint, 
the future holds tremendous potential for 
using greater amounts of agricultural raw 
materials. Most segments of the industry 
believe that the ready availability, low aver- 
age cost, and presence of chemical configura- 
tions obtainable in synthetics only at high 
cost (or not at all) will lead to increased 
chemical uses for certain agricultural uses. 

“Opinion is virtually unanimous that all 
realization of the potential of agricultural 
raw materials hinges upon a continuing and 
vigorous program of research and develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. Chairman, these developments on the 
horizon promise to make our agriculture 
even more the wonder of the world, and they 
can make the wonder State a participant in 
this exciting story. 

If the title policy of the last 30 years had 
not existed, the picture would not be so 
bright. If it is reversed now, it would be a 
great disservice to our States and their 
people. . 

A similar Government title policy with 
free access by licenses was adopted by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. As a result, 
this Nation leads the work in technology of 
fertilizer production. I think it is interest- 
ing to note that there are half dozen plants 
in the State of Arkansas which are using 
one or more TVA licenses on fertilizer as the 
basis for their entire operation, and there are 
nine companies in Arkansas which receive 
quantities of TVA-produced fertilizer ma- 
terials for direct distribution, or for up- 
grading of their own products. A list of 
these concerns will also be made available. 

A similar story could be told, I suppose, in 
nearly every State of the southern region of 
this country, and I believe that this sub- 
committee holds the proxies of their southern 
colleagues when it comes to changing the 
patent policy of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. It occurs to me that many of these 
Senators will have something to say in their 
own right should this matter come to the 
Senate floor. 


8. 1809 WOULD UNDERMINE ACCEPTED 
ATOMIC ENERGY POLICY 

Now may I comment on the patent policy 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, which 
surely has international and national impli- 
cations as well as regional and State ones, 
I recall on July 17, 1954, during my first 
speech on “The New Giveaway: Atomic 
Energy,” when I asked the question: 

“Are we to make use of the lessons taught 
by those great liberals who have gone before 
us, who in their day, too, were attacked and 
abused as dangerous, creeping socialists, who 
were charged with an attempt to set up some 
type of State economy, when all they were 
trying to do was to write into the law checks 
which would protect the public interest of 
the people of the United States against a 
private utility monopolistic combine.” 

At that time I quoted a newspaper col- 
umnist by the name of Thomas Stokes who 
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wrote in the Washington Star of July 16, 
1954: 

“It may sound somewhat melodramatic 
that Congress is on the eve of one of the great 
legislative decisions in its long history. 

“But that hardly seems an exaggera- 
tion * * * unless the bill as it was presented 
to the Senate * * * is amended to protect the 
public against the monopoly that some ex- 
perts believe is inherent in its patent and 
other provisions, then future generations 
may be in for a lot of headaches.” 

The fight that we made at that time was 
similar to the fight to withstand private at- 
tempts to take over the Grand Coulee site 
and Muscle Shoals damsite. I said then, 
and I feel now, that: 

“We are fighting for expanded free enter- 
prise economy which requires the efforts of 
the Nation to harness the waterpower and 
the atom to produce low-cost waterpower 
and the other blessings they bestow. We are 
fighting for the people's right in their streams 
and the technology developed with their 
taxes.” 

In 1954 we were successful: we followed 
in the great work of George Norris and 
Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, Charles 
McNary, and Dill and Couzens and Senator 
George of Georgia. The seeds of this policy 
are just beginning to bear fruit. I should 
like to place in the Recorp as appendix II an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of July 
20, describing the proposal for construction 
by a private company for the State of New 
York of a multipurpose “surfside” reactor 
on Long Island. This plant will not only 
generate power, but purify a million gallons 
of water a day, and produce isotopes for 
medical uses. 

I stated in 1954 and would like to state 
again: 

“I would like to know whether there has 
ever been a finer example of that kind of co- 
operation directed at full use of resources 
of a region and to build up a region and to 
build up our great country than is found in 
Tennessee Valley Authority or the Bonne- 
ville Administration. 

“Those programs enjoy the real American 
concept of progress in which the Federal 
Government as a partner provides only its 
services which the local people could not 
perform well or could not perform at all 
themselves. Never had the people found 
any programs so well calculated to foster 
and stimulate and support a healthy flower- 
ing of private enterprise throughout the 
country. 

“Backward peoples throughout the world 
(have been) flocking to our shores to learn 
how to follow our pattern * * * (as) an im- 
portant key to achieve a higher and better 
civilization.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
100, pt. 9, p. 12147.) 

And I can add our atomic energy devel- 
opment, under a title policy, to this list. 
Thirty years from now, when desalinized 
water, and abundant power for the develop- 
ing nations of the world become increasingly 
critical, the wisdom of the Congress in the 
field of atomic energy will surely be cata- 
loged as “one of the great legislative de- 
cisions of its long history.” 

Is this the kind of policy the Congress 
should reverse by a technical amendment? 

I read with interest the statement by Dr. 
Hornig at page 33 of the transcript implying 
that this reversal would benefit the public 
interest, since the agency could compel con- 
tractors to insure licensees and there is a 
possibility of the AEC taking title to more 
patents on nonatomic byproduct patents, 

Dr. Hornig does not mention, however, 
that the Atomic Energy Commission is 
strongly opposed to S. 1809, and feels that sec- 
tion 152 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
“should not be repealed.” (AEC letter to 


Hon. JAMEs O. EaSTLaNp dated June 30, 1965, 
p. 4.) 

The AEC cites, in support of its position, 
“a comprehensive study” based on exten- 
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sive hearings“ by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy resulted in the 
approval of the basic title policy of 1954 and 
certain amendments in 1960. In addition, 
the Joint Committee has reviewed the Presi- 
dential patent policy for 1963, and recom- 
mended no changes. 

As far as I am aware, the proponents of 
reversing this policy have advanced no evi- 
dence or authority whatever. 


SECTION 11 IS UNSOUND AND UNDESIRABLE 


In addition to the agriculture, TVA, and 
atomic energy title policies which have 
proven their worth many times over, there 
are other title provisions of more recent 
vintage, which are still in their infancy, 
but are bright with similar promise. We 
have the Space Act, the National Science 
Foundation Act, the Coal Research and De- 
velopment Act, the Saline Water Conversion 
Act, and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act. There is the Water Resources Research 
Act of 1964, where a title policy might en- 
able us to cope more rapidly with the pol- 
lution that has contributed to reducing the 
duck breeding population to a record low. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 12, 1965, p. 
20161.) 

Through all of these congressional en- 
actments runs the thread of the public inter- 
est. We have new fields of technological 
opportunity which are being opened up by an 
investment of the taxpayers money, accom- 
panied by a patent policy which makes avail- 
able information and inventions to all—not 
just the one company which was paid a profit 
to do the original research job. These pro- 
grams listed in section 11 have been and are 
now major building blocks in our strength, 
character, and fame as a nation. 

Yet, they are all scheduled for the guillo- 
tine under S. 1809, without the benefit of 
trial or even indictment. For Congress to act 
in this manner is not sound in law, in eco- 
nomics, in policy, or in legislative procedure. 
Further, in my judgment, to allow this con- 
sistent line of successful public interest 
patent legislation to be put to death quietly 
and in the dark, under the heading of tech- 
nical amendments,” is inequitous. Adoption 
of such a provision by this body would be a 
breach of faith with the past as well as the 
future. 

On the contrary, the Congress should build 
its policy for the future on these monu- 
mental achievements of the past. 


PROPERTY DISPOSITION STATUTES OF THE PACT 
HAVE SHAPED OUR NATIONAL CHARACTER 


While I am on the subject of the wisdom 
of Congress in molding our national char- 
acter, I would like to invite the attention of 
the subcommittee to the analogy between 
the disposition of public R. & D. property and 
the guidelines for disposition of real estate 
in the public domain. 

In 1785 and 1787 the Northwest Ordinances 
established the pattern for ownership and 
use, as well as the political organization, of 
our Western Territories. It is recalled with 
pride that Thomas Jefferson, the principal 
author of these laws, provided that the new 
Territories would affiliate with the United 
States not as colonies, but as free and equal 
States. Further, it was decided that owner- 
ship of 1 section out of each 36 in a town- 
ship would remain in the Government for 
the support of common schools. This Gov- 
ernment acreage was later raised to two in 
1848 and to four during the 189078. 

In 1862 the Homestead Act established a 
policy in accordance with President Lincoln’s 
devotion to democratic ideals, which allowed 
any person to obtain a homestead of 160 
acres by living and working on it. 

In 1862, also, the Morrill Land Grant Col- 
lege Act endowed each State with 30,000 acres 
for each Member of Congress for the support 
of agricultural and mechanical institutions 
of higher education. 

I believe that this wisdom of these policies 
for the disposition of the public domain have 
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brought independence of livelihood and of 
mind to our people and honor to our Na- 
tion. It is interesting, I believe, that the 
land disposed of to further common schools, 
including the land-grant colleges is about the 
size of the States of New Mexico and Mon- 
tana. It is also interesting that the amount 
of public land granted to small holders under 
the Homestead Act and its successor legisla- 
tion amounted, as of June 30, 1963, to an 
area equivalent to the areas of the State of 
Arkansas, Michigan, North Dakota, and 
Texas combined. Since these figures are 2 
years old, we might even be able to squeeze 
in Hawaii by now. (See the “Public Lands, 
Studies in the Histery of the Public Domain,” 
by Vernon Carstensen, University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1962.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we know how much 
this land was worth in 1862, because it is 
set forth in the Homestead Act—between 
$1.25 and $2.50 per acre. Even using the 
$2.50 figure, the maximum worth of all of 
this land in 1962, the total value of the 
property disposed of by the 37th Congress 
amounts to less than a billion dollars. Look 
at the good that has been done by disposing 
of this $1 billion worth of public property 
in the interests of all the people. By 1954, 
total investment in atomic energy had 
reached a cumulative total of $12 billion. In 
1964, our public investment in patent prop- 
erty reached about $15 billion a year. 

In this discussion, I am assuming that 
the patent rights to this public property 
are worth its cost—what we are spending on 
it. The patent rights may be worth less, or 
they may be worth a great deal more. The 
Recorp is, I believe, deficient in this respect. 
The Congress needs some expert testimony 
on what this property is worth, and I rec- 
ommend the subcommittee obtain such 
testimony. 

At any rate, between 1947 and 1963, the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp reflects that about $85 
billion of the taxpayers money had been 
spent to create public R. & D. property. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 9, 1965, p. 4537.) 

In the next 6 or 7 years, the Congress will 
probably appropriate an additional $100 bil- 
lion for this purpose—an amount equal to 
our entire national budget. 


THE MAIN ISSUE: HOW WILL THE BENEFITS OF 
THIS PUBLIC PROPERTY BE DISTRIBUTED? 


Distribution of this wealth of intangible 
property rights is the central issue in this 
controversy. The issue is not how fast in- 
ventions are developed, or how much profit 
is made on them. This is what the business 
interests, whose responsibility is to be con- 
cerned with such matters, would like to have 
us believe. 

This is the argument that Dr. Hornig 
comes back to again and again in his testi- 
mony,* that companies must be granted ex- 
clusive patent rights as incentives for com- 
mercial development. From this emphasis, 
you might suppose that this was the only 
important issue, or, at least, the most im- 
portant. It is put forward as the overriding 
reason for the Government’s parting with 
title to $15 billion worth of property a year. 

On the question of commercialization, I 
am aware of no evidence which would con- 
travene the conclusions of the Agriculture 
Department that a title policy is not a bar- 
rier to commercial development. I might 
say that, in my opinion, a self-serving state- 
ment by a contractor in this regard is not 
entitled to the same weight as a study, 
where contractors have been cross-examined, 
and other facts adduced. 


2 78,600,000 acres for common schools and 
9,290,000 for land-grant colleges of 137,328.1 
square miles compared to 121,666 square 
miles for New Mexico and 147,138 for Mon- 
tana. 

2 287,300,000 acres or 448,906.24 square 
miles. 

Transcript pp. 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20. 
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EXCLUSIVE LICENSE SYSTEM A GREATER INCEN- 
TIVE THAN PATENTS 


However, even if the subcommittee re- 
mains in doubt on this point, and believes 
that additional incentives are needed, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask the subcommittee whether 
the writing of incentive provisions is not a 
simple matter? Is not it possible for a bill 
to provide, with great ease, for furnishing 
contractors with incentives, and also pro- 
tection, by means of exclusive licenses to 
identified patents? Could not these licenses 
extend for 3 or 5 years, subject to renewal 
if the contractor shows he is making an 
effort to develop the patent? I submit that 
formulating such a system would be child's 
play for this committee. 

May I ask further—would not such an 
approach have the advantage of retaining 
our successful title“ provisions of the past, 
and the additional advantage of almost un- 
limited flexibility in the future, as to the 
terms and conditions of licenses to be 
granted? 

If the subcommittee is most concerned 
with incentives for rapid development of 
inventions, I submit that such an exclusive 
license system is an even more powerful in- 
centive device than exlcusive patent rights. 
because the contractor is obliged to come 
back to the Government and make an af- 
firmative showing of progress in order to 
retain his preferred position. Another bene- 
fit is that the Government agency does not 
need to bear the expenses of monitoring or 
enforcing walk-in rights. I suggest we let 
the recipient of the benefit walk in periodi- 
cally, rather than making the taxpayer bear 
the additional monetary burden of bringing 
him in. I urge that this alternative receive 
appropriate consideration. 


CONSIDERATION OTHER THAN INCENTIVE 


However, incentives are not all we are 
worried about. The Justice Department un- 
masked the current version of this mythol- 
ogy in its dissenting opinion to the annual 
report of the Patent Advisory Panel of 1964. 
The Justice Department stated: 

“(3) the report assumes that any com- 
mercial development or any invention by 
anyone is per se a public benefit. The De- 
partment of Justice disagrees with such an 
assumption. When the inventions are used 
to extend and consolidate commercial mo- 
nopolies which go far beyond the scope of 
inventions or any group of inventions, we 
regard the public interest as having been 
seriously injured.” (Memorandum from the 
Department of Justice representative, Patent 
Advisory Panel, Federal Council for Science 
and Technology, Dec. 4, 1964.) 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT'S CONSISTENT ADVOCACY 
OF A TITLE POLICY 


In this connection, I should like to invite 
the subcommittee’s attention to the opinion 
of the Attorney General in the most compre- 
hensive Government patent report that has 
come to my attention, the “Investigation of 
Government Patent Practices and Policies.” 
This study was begun at the request of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1943 and dur- 
ing its course, data was collected from 14 Fed- 
eral agencies and 10 national governments. 
That study, and its supporting documents, 
were ultimately published in 1947, and have 
formed the foundation for a position in 
favor of a “title” policy, which the Justice 
Department has adhered to from that day 
to this. I will submit as appendix III these 
consistent expressions of policy by Attorney 
Generals since 1956—Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. 

The relevant findings and conclusions of 
the 1947 study are an excellent summary of 
the public interest factors over and above 
rapid utilization. They read as follows: 

“IV. Inventions made by Government 
contractors 

1. Where patentable inventions are made 
in the course of performing a Government- 
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financed contract for research and develop- 
ment, the public interest requires that all 
rights to such inventions be assigned to the 
Government and not let to the private own- 
ership of the contractor. Public control 
will assure free and equal availability of 
the inventions to American industry and 
science; will eliminate any competitive ad- 
vantage to the contractor chosen to perform 
research work; will avoid undue concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands of a 
few large corporations; will tend to increase 
and diversify available research facilities 
within the United States to the advantage 
of the Government and of the national econ- 
omy; and will thus strengthen our American 
system of free enterprise.” 


THE REAL PARTIES IN INTEREST 


The “big show,” as I believe I have made 
clear, is how the benefits of this public prop- 
erty shall be distributed. The matter can 
be traced back to the division between the 
Jeffersonian Democratic Party and the Fed- 
eralist Party of Alexander Hamilton. It is 
whether the powers of Government shall be 
exercised for the benefit of the many, or of 
the few. 

I believe it is important to stress that 
any congressional patent bill is dealing only 
with Government property. It has nothing 
to say about private research and develop- 
ment. We are dealing here only with prop- 
erty bought and paid for by the taxpayer. 

On October 10, 1963, there was issued the 
President's statement on Government patent 
policy which gives us the following perspec- 
tive: 

“During the past 20 years there has been a 
great deal of discussion and controversy of 
what rights the Government should acquire 
to inventions resulting from Government- 
sponsored research and development. The 
importance of this question has been studied 
increasingly since World War II with the 
ever-increasing and now substantial con- 
tribution the Government is making to the 
research and development effort in practi- 
cally every field of science and technology. 
The debate focuses on the public interest.” 

If I were to characterize this debate, I 
would say that it has been the common law, 
the courts, the Justice Department and the 
public interest on one side, and the contrac- 
tors and their representatives on the other. 

Lately, the traditional business interests, 
who are responsible to their shareholders and 
whose job is to make money, have been 
joined by a new element. These are the 
scientists. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCIENTISTS 


We have seen a good deal of speculation 
on the possible effects on society of the as- 
cendancy of scientists in our national life. I 
believe it is germane to point out that the 
patent statement of 1963 which is the work 
of this group, contains no memorandum or 
law supporting its policy. It contains no 
empirical study based on patent practices of 
the agencies whose policy it proposes to 
change. It contains no reference whatever 
to the definitive report of the Department of 
Justice in 1947. Needless to say, there is no 
discussion of the constitutional responsibil- 
ities of Congress as to patent policy or the 
constitutional obligations of Congress con- 
cerning the disposition of property belonging 
to the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the Congress 
has an obligation to protect the country 
against the presumption that the scientists 
can do no wrong. Many of our eminent sci- 
entists are employed from time to time by 
large corporations and universities, which are 
the recipients of large amounts of Federal 
R. & D. money. Many of them thus have 
a direct or indirect financial interest in ad- 
vocating the retention of patent rights by 
contractors or other institutions. 

In addition, their areas of responsibility 
are not defined in terms of political local- 
ities which contain agriculture as well as in- 
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dustry, small business as well as large, poor 
areas as well as wealthy ones. They are not 
subject to the same influences as a man who 
has gained his adult experience in the field of 
public service, and who is impressed with a 
public trust. They have not seen the ebb 
and flow of national policy over many dec- 
ades. The scientists are wizards in creat- 
ing valuable R. & D. property, but when it 
comes to disposition of this property, it is 
well that the Constitution places the ulti- 
mate responsibility with public men. 


CONSTITUTION RESPONSIBILITY FOR PATENT 
PROPERTY IS WITH THE CONGRESS 


The responsibility for dealing with prop- 
erty owned by the taxpayers is spelled out in 
article IV, section 3 of the Constitution, 
which provides: 

“The Congress shall have the Power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the Territory, or other 
Property belonging to the United States.” 

Article I, sec. (8), clause (8), of course, 
gives Congress the power: 

“To promote the Progress of Science and 
the useful Arts, by securing for limited Times 
to Authors and Inventors the exclusive 
Right to their respective Writing and Dis- 
coveries.” 

The Chairman reaffirmed these principles 
earlier this year, and in opening these hear- 
ings, noting: 

“In recent years the Congress has frequent- 
ly considered the inclusion of patent provi- 
sions in legislation authorizing new Govern- 
ment research programs. It is clearly the 
intent of Congress that the basic guide- 
lines of Government patent policy should be 
determined by the Congress.” 

Even so, vigilance is called for in order to 
remind executive agencies, private corpora- 
tions, and the people of the United States of 
these responsibilities. It is up to the states- 
men in Congress to resist the powerful pres- 
sures of this hour and to reassert the inter- 
est of all the people in their patent property. 

I confess to surprise in reading the por- 
tions of the Patent Advisory Panel Progress 
Report of June 1964 which purports to es- 
tablish a uniform patent policy by executive 
action, and to review patent practices and 
policies of each Government agency—many 
of which have been established by congres- 
sional enactment—"to identify areas where, 
in the opinion of the subcommittee (on 
regulations review) the regulations are 
either in conflict with the policy statement or 
fail to carry out its full intent * *.” 
(Progress Report, June 1964, p. 7.) 

It was shocking to me that an executive 
department, namely the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, would es- 
tablish a patent policy by its own regulations 
which is not only contrary to the report, 
but is in direct contravention to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act, enacted in 1958 
by this body. I have spoken at length and 
in detail upon these departures from the law 
on a prior occasion (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 17, 1965, pp. 14079-14080) . 

As the subcommittee is aware, NASA's cur- 
rent policy leaves the disposition of Federal 
research and development to the discretion 
of individual contracting officers, who can 
dispose of all Federal rights at the time of 
contracting, when the nature, extent, and 
value of patent property cannot possibly be 
known. 

These kinds of trespasses on congressional 
intention and responsibility should not be 
allowed to persist. However, I have the im- 
pression that S. 1809 would merely ratify 
these abuses by repealing the title presump- 
tions and procedures of the Space Act and 
leaving matters to the same administrative 
discretion which has created the present un- 
fortunate situation. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF PAST POLICY 


In order to legislate on this matter for the 
future, I think it is necessary to assess the 
effects of what we have done in the past, in 
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terms of the distribution of benefits of tax- 
payer financed research, 

It is my view that Congress use its power 
to protect public R. & D. property for the 
benefit of the many—the taxpayer, the small 
businessman, the State and municipal gov- 
ernments, which must provide services to the 
people, the hospitals and other such institu- 
tions which do not participate directly in the 
allocation of the $15 billion annual R. & D. 
appropriation. 

The subcommittee may have seen the ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post of July 17, 1965, 
headlined “L.B.J. Prods Cabinet for Budget 
Economy.” I have attached it to my state- 
ment as appendix IV. 

The article notes that, for the second 
straight day, President Johnson spoke per- 
sonally with Cabinet and other officials about 
economy in Government. 

e said: 

“I want each of you to bear in mind that 
the great burden of Federal taxation is not 
on the rich of this country, not on the poor 
of this country, but on the average fam- 
ily. * * * It’s the average family that’s 
going to pay the bill. They are the ones 
that buy the missiles. They are the ones who 
pay for the chauffeured limousines.” 

Similarly, it is the average family who 
paid for $15 billion worth of research and 
development last year, and $85 billion worth 
since World War II, and the average family 
should get some return from it. 


CONCENTRATION IN INDUSTRY GROWS WORSE 


As to the small businessman, it seems to 
me from the following information devel- 
oped by the Council of Economic Advisers, 


TABLE 1.—Funds for R. & D. performance of selected groups of manufacturing com 
of total for all manufacturing companies performing researc 
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the Bureau of the Census, and the National 
Science Foundation that the overall effect 
of Federal patent- policy during the post- 
World War era has been to reinforce and 
accelerate trends toward concentration in 
our economy. 

The Council of Economic Advisers had this 
to say about trends in industrial structure 
in its annual report to the President in 
January 1965: 

“Within the important manufacturing sec- 
tor, certain structural trends have emerged 
since World War II: (1) Through internal 
expansion and merger, large firms have 
grown more rapidly than the manufacturing 
section as a whole. 

“The market share of the 100 largest U.S. 
manufacturing firms has grown rapidly 
* > * between 1947 and 1962, their share of 
value added in manufacturing grew from 
23 to 32 percent. And their share of all 
manufacturing assets increased from 39 to 
45 percent between 1950 and 1962. 

“(Since 1948, the FTC) has recorded more 
than 11,000 mergers. * * * Since 1950, the 
200 largest industrial corporations have ac- 
quired more than 2,000 other concerns, and 
257 of the largest 1,000 manufacturing cor- 
porations have disappeared through mer- 
ger. (Economic Report of the President, re- 
leased Jan. 28, 1965, pp. 132-133.) 

As several members of this subcommittee 
are well aware, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion estimates that trends toward concen- 
tration are becoming even more pronounced. 
It has testified that the share of manufac- 
turing assets held by the 100 largest man- 
ufacturing companies rose from 38.6 percent 
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in 1950 to about 45 percent in 1962 and 
perhaps as high as 48 percent in 1964. The 
share of the 200 largest seems to be increas- 
ing even faster. (See “Economic Concen- 
tration,” hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, July 2, 1964, 
p. 121.) The Commission says further that 
mergers for the first 6 months of 1965 are 
running at an alltime high rate of 991. 

Now, in the face of these tendencies, which 
the Justice Department has viewed with 
alarm under both Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations, what has been the im- 
pact of Federal research and development 
policy? 

FEDERAL R. & D. POLICY HAS ENCOURAGED 

CONCENTRATION 

For a beginning, we will take allocation of 
Federal R. & D. money to the top four com- 
panies of all industries and compare this 
with how industry itself allocated its R. & D. 
money. Between 1958 and 1962, concentra- 
tion of research and development funds 
spent by the top four in industry declined 
14 percent. Over the same period, the con- 
centration of federally financed research and 
development increased 16 percent, a differ- 
ence of 30 percent. For the leading eight 
companies the industry concentration ratio 
declined 4.76 percent but Federal research 
and development concentration ratio in- 
creased 9.25 percent a net difference of 14.82 
percent. This is shown by the following 
chart, which is to be ineluded in the National 
Science Foundation publication entitled, 
Funds for Basic Research, Applied Research 
and Development in Industry, 1962.” 


22 with the largest R. & D. programs as percent 
and development, 1958-62 


Percentage of total for all manufacturing companies 


Total funds for R. & D. 
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1 Companies were ranked individually for each of the years. Therefore, particular companies comprising the seleeted size groups may have changed from year to year 


This data is confirmed by reference to the 
data on an industry-by-industry basis. In 
areas where com are available, the 
most recent (1962) figures indicate that, for 
the top four companies, the proportion of 
Federal money exceeds the proportion of pri- 
vate money in 10 cases, while one comparison 
is the same, and the other differs by 1 per- 
centage point. For the top eight companies 
the concentration of Federal research and 
development money exceeds industry con- 
centration in 16 cases out of 19, and for the 
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20 companies with the largest dollar volume of R 


first 20 companies, the Federal concentra- 
tion exceeds the industry concentration by 14 
to 4. 

What is even more disturbing is that this 
concentration has become worse as the years 
have gone on and Federal research and de- 
velopment expenditures have risen sharply. 

A comparison of the 1962 figures with the 
relative concentration figures of 1958 indi- 
cates the following: 

“In industry, concentration of research 
and development funds has gotten worse in 


7 cases, better in 42 cases, and has remained 
the same in 3. 

“For Government research and develop- 
ment funds, where figures are available, there 
has been a worsening of concentration in 9 
cases, an improvement in only 16, while 2 
have remained at the same percentage levels.“ 

This is illustrated by another chart com- 
paring figures developed by the National 
Science Foundation for the years 1958 and 
1962. 
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TABLE 2.—Percent of total R. & D. ag ype funds and total federally financed research and development accounted for by the 4, 8, and 


20 companies wit 


the largest dollar volume of R. & D. performance, by industry, 1962—Continued 
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Industry 


Petroleum reſining and extraction 


Fabricated metal products. 


Machiner 7 
Electrical equipment and communication. 
Communication equipment and electro 


Other electrical equipment 
Motor vehicles and other transportation equipment 
Aircraft and missiles „„ 

rofessional and scientific instruments. 

5 and asou a 

ptical, surgical, photographic, 
Other manufacturing Industries — Se 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


1 Not separately available. 


As those interested in this field know, 
there are enough forces in the economy mili- 
tating against of small and medium- 
sized business without adding sledge-ham- 
mer blows from the disproportionate admin- 
istration of Federal research and develop- 
ment funds in favor of the giants in each 
industry. 


LOW PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL R. & D. FUNDS 
AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Yet, we have the spectale of about 85 
percent of all Federal research and develop- 
ment funds being awarded, under the system 
of classification used by the National Science 
Foundation, to large companies of more than 
5,000 employees. Medium-sized companies 
of from 1,000 to 5,000 employees receive about 
9 percent, with small businesses having less 
than 1,000 employees receiving only about 
6 percent of these enormous sums. (Most 
recent figures from National Science Founda- 
tion, 1962.) 

Of course, the agency which has the 
greatest effect upon these figures and trends 
is the Department of Defense, which spent 
more than 70 percent of all Federal R. & D. 
money in 1961 and still spends more than 
half. It is also pertinent to note that NASA, 
which now spends close to 30 percent has 
increasingly adopted the Department of De- 
fense position. 


CONCENTRATION RAISES ISSUE OF CIVIL-MILI- 
TARY BALANCE 


To illustrate the seriousness of the concen- 
tration issue, particularly in the Defense 
Department, may I quote the testimony of 
Dr. Robert L. Lanzillotti, chairman of the 
Economics Department of Michigan State 
University, before the Senate Small Business 
Committee in 1963, as follows: 

“The Government R. & D. contracts ap- 
pear to be highly concentrated among the 
very large firms. While small business 
averages around 16 to 17 percent of Depart- 
ment of D fense procurement, when it comes 
to research and development small business 
accounts for some 2 to 3.5 percent. In fiscal 
year 1961, 20 corporations accounted for 
nearly 75 percent (of total military R. & D.) 

“Is it not inconsistent—not to say danger- 
ous—for the Federal Government to nurture 
such concentration in the technologically 
most advanced fields which can be pre- 
empted by the particular firms selected by 
military officials?” (‘Economic Aspects of 
Patent Policies,” hearings, Mar. 8, 1963, p. 
121.) 

The seriousness of this matter of selection 
is indicated by the fact that in fiscal year 
1962, 97 percent of DOD research awards 
were made on a nonprice, noncompetitive 
basis. (Hearings, testimony of Dr. R. J. 


other instruments. 
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Barber, Southern Methodist University Law 
School, p. 52.) 

It should be further noted that for the 
same year, 10 firms received 56 percent of 
DOD's total research money; and for NASA, 
the top 10 companies received 54 percent. 
Furthermore, five of these contractors are on 
both lists. (Hearings, loc. cit., Mar. 7, 1963, 
p. 56-7.) 


CONCENTRATION OF PATENT ACQUISITIONS 


Specifically as to patent acquisitions, a 
Department of Justice study for the 5-year 
period ending in 1956 found that, among 
defense contractors, the top 15 companies ac- 
counted for 3,559 patents out of 6,788 as- 
signed, for a total of 52 percent. (Hearings, 
loc, cit., p. 122.) I would urge that the sub- 
committee obtain the updated figures, and 
make a judgment as to the degree of corre- 
lation between R. & D. contract administra- 
tion and patent acquisition. 

Mr. Chairman, I have recited these figures 
in considerable detail because they are rele- 
vant to the question of who would receive the 
benefits of a policy of granting exclusive 
commercial rights to contractors. At a mini- 
mum Federal R. & D. policy, in the adminis- 
tration of contracts, as well as in the alloca- 
tion of patent rights, should attempt to 
counteract trends toward monopoly and con- 
centration, rather than reinforce them as 
these policies appear to have been doing. 


POSITION OF SMALL BUSINESSES SHOULD BE 
PROTECTED 


With the formulation of a general patent 
bill, this committee has a golden opportunity 
to do something about it in a practical way. 
Yet, what do we find? 

As you know, S. 1809 has no such small 
business provision. The President’s Science 
Adviser admits at page 26 of the transcript 
that patent questions are “especially impor- 
tant” to small businesses. He admits at page 
27 that the patent right problems of sub- 
contractors are unresolved. Mr. Chairman, 
in the name of the 90 percent of American 
firms which are small business, and the 
300,000 manufacturers which are small busi- 
ness, we ought to give small business an even 
break in any patent bill. 

I am not asking for preferential treatment 
for small business. But when, year after 
year, the 2 or 3 dozen largest companies in 
the country receive one-half or two-thirds of 
the research money, and take out a half or 
two-thirds of the patents, there is little ques- 
tion that this policy is preferential to big 
business. 

In the name of all we value—independence 
of business enterprise, of finances, of mind, 
and of spirlt—the Congress ought to take 
the time and trouble to provide equitably for 
small business in any patent legislation. 


S. 1809, which is the principal bill before 
this subcommittee, is based very heavily upon 
the language and philosophy of the Patent 
Advisory Panel Progress Report of June 1964. 

On page 3 of this report, we find the es- 
sence of this philosophy. You will recall the 
following language: 

“Where a Government contractor is ex- 
pected to build upon existing knowledge in a 
field of technology directly related to an area 
in which the contractor has an established 
technical competence and a non-govern- 
mental commercial position, the Policy State- 
ment stipulates that the principal or exclu- 
sive rights to resulting inventions should 
normally remain in the contractor * * * this 
situation is perhaps best Illustrated by the 
typical Department of Defense contract 
which is intended to build upon a contrac- 
tor's established technical competence. 

The statistical material above indicates 
what has been happening to the structure of 
our economy under a Government patent 
policy dominantly influenced by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. These trends threaten fur- 
ther concentration in the economy if this 
philosophy is projected into the future. 

This would mean disadvantage for not 
only small business and medium-sized busi- 
ness, but all business in this country except 
the favored few corporate giants. 

Enactment of such a policy by the Con- 
gress at this time of rapid technological 
change and scientific discovery would cast a 
pall on our system of free enterprise for gen- 
erations to come. 

It would assure that the top companies get 
bigger and more powerful, while smaller rivals 
would be under increasing pressure to merge, 
sell, or be driven out of business. It also 
means that many men of initiative would be 
denied the rights of going into business, or 
seeing their own businesses grow and flourish. 
The philosophy of this proposal thus strikes 
at the heart of our free enterprise system, 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I recommend 
that there be a mechanism by which small 
businesses can gain access to public research 
and development patents done by the giant 
corporations with public funds. Retention 
of title and a flexible system of licensing ac- 
cording to the equities involved seems to me 
an avenue that should be explored. 

In S. 2160, a copy of which is attached as 
appendix VI, one system of this kind is avail- 
able for the subcommittee’s inspection. 
DOES S, 1809 PROTECT THE POSITION OF THE 

TAXPAYER? 

Now, at last, we come down to the individ- 
ual taxpayer. How can we demonstrate how 
his monetary interests are affected? 

In the course of the “great debate,” the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] has 
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raised the case of a test developed to detect 
PKU, a cause of infant mental retardation. 
While title was in the Government, commer- 
cial manufacturers were producing this test 
for 1% to 2 cents per baby, and making 
a profit. When a private firm claimed a 
patent on this test, it was priced at 52 cents 
per baby. 

On August 12, 1965, two Senators intro- 
duced a bill (S. 2402) that would appropri- 
ate “such sums as may be necessary” to buy 
a test for every newborn baby in the coun- 
try. A little arithmetic demonstrates that 
the sums necessary would be more than $2 
million higher under a license policy than 
under a title policy. Since the original ap- 
propriations for developing the PKU test are 
estimated to be about $1 million, it can be 
seen that a failure to take title would result 
in the taxpayers’ being charged $244 million 
every year for something they had already 
bought for $1 million. 

The details of this story are more fully 
set forth in appendix VII, attached, as I be- 
lieve they are especially pertinent in view of 
the members of the Judiciary Committee who 
have taken an interest in this particular 
matter. 

I realize that S. 1809 contains a special ex- 
ception for “fields which directly concern the 
public health, welfare, and safety.” But this 
is a limited field, where less than 5 percent 
of R. & D. funds are spent. 

If it makes sense to safeguard the tax- 
payers’ investment in this area, where his 
Government puts up an estimated 15 per- 
cent of the research money, does it not make 
even more sense in scientific instruments, 
where the taxpayer furnishes 57 percent, or 
electronics and communications equipment, 
where the taxpayers’ share is 67 percent, or 
aircraft, where the share is 89 percent? (See 
Federal Bar News, November 1963, p. 357.) 
What about education? What about hous- 
ing? 

How many tax cuts could be paid for by 
the sale or reservation of royalties on some 
of this extremely valuable patent property 
areas? Far from assisting the taxpayer in 
this respect, S. 1809 would prevent agencies 
now sharing royalties to continue to do so. 
(Letter to the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee by Federal Aviation Agency, June 
5, 1965 (p. 2).) 

From the foregoing, it does not appear 
that S. 1809 gives the taxpayer an even 
break, I, therefore, urge the Subcommittee 
to seek testimony from qualified fiscal ex- 
perts the effects of a general sale or royalty 
system. 


CONTENT OF GENERAL PATENT LEGISLATION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let me comment fur- 
ther as to the specifics of the legislation now 
before the committee. I have noted that 
the nts of Justice and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, have both expressed the 
opinion that further experience should be 
accumulated under the President’s patent 
policy of 1963 before it is embedded per- 
manently in the form of statutory law, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission opposes en- 
actment of S. 1809. If the subcommittee 
does report a bill, I believe that these res- 
ervations and this lack of experience and 
empirical data should be recognized by mak- 
ing the legislation quite general and provid- 
ing for collection of the needed informa- 
tion. I believe that a bill on the subject 
at this time should be governed by the fol- 
lowing six principles: 

1. A clear policy statement that Federal 
research and development property is a nat- 
ural resource belonging to the people of the 
United States, and must, therefore, be safe- 
guarded accordingly. 

2. Plain and certain penalties for the give- 
away or unauthorized disposition of Federal 
R. & D. property. 

3. Provision for preserving the many con- 
gressional patent protections that have been 
ordered into law over the past three decades. 
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4. Practical means for discouraging monop- 
oly and concentration, and thus protecting 
the interests of small business and an “open 
economic system.” 

5. Clear and unambiguous standards sepa- 
rating and providing for private interests 
and the public interest in the commercial 
development of the property. 

6. A system whereby Federal R. & D. prop- 
erty sought by private companies for com- 
mercial development could be sold or licensed 
to them for an amount equivalent to fair 
market value, and the same property sought 
by other public institutions for dedication 
to public purposes could be sold or licensed 
for half of the fair-market value, wherever 
practicable. 

The language of the policy declaration as 
you are aware is taken from the October 10, 
1963, memorandum. In my judgment, it is 
consistent with settled law and sound pub- 
lic policy. A summary of the applicable law 
is attached as appendix V. The absence of 
such a declaration or the adoption by ex- 
pression or implication of a contrary policy, 
would be, I believe, an historic failure by 
the Congress. 


PROCEDURAL SECTIONS ARE AS IMPORTANT AS 
POLICY 


Several of these provisions, pertain to mat- 
ters of procedure and standards. These are 
the vehicles by which any policy would be 
carried into effect, and are fully as important 
as the policy sections. 

S. 789 is a fine example for a procedural 
trap. As stated by the Department of HEW, 
“the entire thrust of the bill is thus to im- 
pede the Governments taking and retaining 
of ownership in inventions derived from fed- 
erally financed research, by making this a 
long arduous and exceedingly difficult and 
in many cases impossible task.” As Dr. Horn- 
ing stated: “In short, I think it leaves too 
few rights to the Government.“ 

As to an appropriate standard for waiver, 
I would recommend the one put forward by 
the 1947 Justice Department report, that 
there might be waiver under “emergency con- 
ditions” where the head of the agency certi- 
fied this was so. I believe that this standard 
would cover the equities of all contractors 
adequately, but I would be willing to change 
my view in the face of enough concrete 
evidence that it would not. 

There are several standards set forth in S. 
1809, under which contractors would be able 
to acquire exclusive rights. The principal 
one of these is “exceptional circumstances.” 

The use of this phrase in connection with 
patent administration by a Federal agency 
has been specifically considered by a Mem- 
ber of this body, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, Senator Risticorr, when he was Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. He 
warned of the dangerous ambiguities in the 
use of this standard in the following terms: 

“The phrase in ‘exceptional circumstances’ 
is relatively vague and indefinite and in the 
absence of any indicated criteria in the policy 
itself would appear to leave considerable lati- 
tude to each agency head to determine what 
constitutes such circumstances. While this 
does have the advantage of flexibility, it does 
have the disadvantages of exposing agency 
heads to the pressures of those contractors 
who would urge that each circumstance of 
hardship, however slight, represents an excep- 
tional circumstance calling for more gen- 
erous allocation of invention rights.” 

The phrase “special circumstances” in sec- 
tion 4(c) of the bill is open to the same 
criticism which I consider to be wholly 
persuasive. 

As a matter of fact, the report of the Patent 
Advisory Panel upon which 8. 1809 and S. 
789 are based, admits, and I quote: 

“The working experience of the subcom- 
mittee has revealed that various agencies 
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have placed different interpretations on cer- 
tain key phrases found throughout the policy 
statement. It is believed that unless addi- 
tional guidance is given, this problem of 
proper interpretation would only become 
exaggerated if left to the unguided judg- 
ment of the hundreds of contracting officers 
throughout the Government. The follow- 
ing are examples: ‘* * * 3. The phrase “ex- 
ceptions: circumstances.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this confession is 
the best evidence the subcommittee can have 
to establish two propositions: 

1. That the disposition of these billions 
of dollars worth of patent properties should 
be placed by Congress, once and for all be- 
yond the power and discretion of “hundreds 
of contracting officers throughout the Gov- 
ernment”; and 

2. That the phrase “exceptional circum- 
stances” is not an appropriate standard to 
be used in this legislation. 

It is my strong feeling that the power of 
disposition should be given into the ultimate 
responsibility of the head of any agency 
who is responsible to the President of the 
United States. Every effort should be made 
to preserve the actuality of responsibility 
for the disposition of Federal patent prop- 
erty, rather than perpetrating a misleading 
appearance of responsibility. 

In S. 2160, I have suggested additional pro- 
visions for public licenses and royalties, and 
procedures which would result in written 
findings by the head of an agency as to both 
public versus private interests and value of 
patent interests. These proposals might be 
helpful to the subcommittee in formulating 
the necessary standards, and I commend 
them to the subcommittee’s consideration. 

If I can further assist the subcommittee 
during its deliberations, I would be glad to 
do so. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Calendar No. 
615, H.R. 9220 laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9220) making appropriations for certain 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense, the Panama Canal, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Hawaii? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 


THE STORY OF THE DOMINICAN 
UPRISING AND THE DIVISION IN 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. DODD. Mr. President, 3 months 

after the outbreak of the Dominican up- 

rising, a debate still rages over the wis- 
dom of President Johnson’s decision in 
sending in the U.S. Marines. 

This debate has found a refiection in 
the hearings that have recently been 
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conducted by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In advance of these hearings, the For- 
eign Relations Committee published a 
brochure entitled Background Informa- 
tion Relating to the Dominican Repub- 
lic,” which was described as “a compila- 
tion of material deemed useful in any 
discussion dealing with the present situ- 
ation in the Dominican Republic.” In 
addition to officia) documents and state- 
ments dealing with the Dominican crisis 
and the background to this crisis, the 
Publication contained an extensive chro- 
nology of events. 

Unfortunately, the chronology quoted 
exclusively from press sources that were 
Critical of administration policy—the 
New York Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Washington Post, Le Monde 
of Paris, the London Observer, the Lon- 
don Times, the London Economist. All 
told, there were over 100 quotes from 
these sources. The chronology com- 
Pletely ignored the hundreds of newspa- 
Per articles by veteran correspondents 
by columnists of national reputation 
which, in general, substantiated the ad- 
ministration’s statement that it inter- 
vened only because law and order had 
broken down completely and because the 
Communists were on the verge of taking 
Over 

The chronological summary also ig- 
nored the statements issued by the AFL- 
CIO and by Conatrol, the major Domini- 
Can labor federation, as well as by the 
Inter-American Regional Organization 
of Workers. 

Even more serious is that fact that, 
in the documentation which it repro- 
duced, the committee’s compilation of 
“Background Information Relating to 
the Dominican Republic” completely ig- 
nored the minutes of the 4th plenary 
Session of the 10th meeting of consulta- 
tion of the OAS, at which the Special 
Committee on the Dominican Crisis sub- 
mitted its report. 

This was a document of the greatest 
importance, because it makes it abun- 
dantly clear, in the words of the five 
Latin American diplomats who made up 
the Special Committee, that they shared 
the administration’s evaluation of the 
degree of Communist control in the rebel 
Movement, and that, in general, they 
felt that the administration had taken 
the only possible course of action. 

Since this publication was put out in 
the first instance for the information of 
Congress, I consider it most unfortunate 
that the references in the chronological 
Summary of events should have been so 
completely one-sided. 

In a sense, however, this one-sidedness 
is simply another manifestation of the 
Widespread impression, especially in the 

rn part of our country, that the 
American press corps in Santo Domingo 
was almost unanimously critical of Pres- 
ident Johnson’s decision and skeptical 
of the reports put out by the American 
bassy in Santo Domingo and by the 
Department of State. 
This impression stemmed more than 
else from the bitterly critical 
attitude of the correspondents assigned 

Cover the Dominican uprising by the 

three major metropolitan newspapers of 
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the Eastern area—the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, and the 
Washington Post. 

Among our European allies the impres- 
sion was almost unanimous that the ad- 
ministration had been completely repudi- 
ated by our own press corps in the Do- 
minican Republic—and this for the 
simple reason that the Times and Trib- 
une and Post are commonly regarded as 
the most authoritative newspapers in our 
country and are more frequently read 
and more frequently quoted by Euro- 
peans than the rest of the American 
press put together. 

The purpose of my remarks today is 
not to denigrate the Times and Tribune 
and Post. I believe that these great 
newspapers richly merit the interna- 
tional recognition which they today 
enjoy. Not only are they the first three 
newspapers I read every day, but I 
honestly believe that no Member of Con- 
gress or community leader can pretend to 
be adequately informed about events in 
our country and around the world unless 
he includes the Times and Tribune and 
Post in his daily reading material. 

However, the Times and Tribune and 
Post, are not by themselves the press of 
America. Nor, despite the great reputa- 
tions they enjoy, are their correspond- 
ents any more experienced, any more 
competent, any more deserving of credi- 
bility, than are the correspondents of 
our wire services and our news maga- 
zines and of the many other great Amer- 
ican newspapers, large and small. 

In a complex situation like the Do- 
minican Republic revolt, it was easy 
enough for the man who reads only one 
newspaper to have a firm opinion be- 
cause the one-newspaper reader, by and 
large, is disposed to accept the informa- 
tion printed in his daily paper as some- 
thing akin to gospel. 

If a reader was somewhat more as- 
siduous and included the Times and 
Tribune and Post in his daily newspaper 
fare, it was also easy to have a firm 
opinion on events in the Dominican Re- 
public, because, except for minor points 
of difference, the accounts appearing in 
the Times and Tribune and Post agreed 
with each other and supported each 
other. 

But those who try to follow the 
world’s events by reading, as broadly as 
possible in the national press and in their 
news magazines would have found it very 
difficult, indeed, to determine what was 
really going on in the Dominican Re- 
public, because the version of events put 
out by the correspondents of the Times 
and Tribune and Post was flatly contra- 
dicted by the accounts cabled by an im- 
portant and distinguished group of cor- 
respondents writing for other media, and 
by authoritative Dominican and Latin 
American sources—as well as by the 
State Department and the administra- 
tion. 

The quality of this second group of 
correspondents may be gaged from the 
fact that it included two former Pulitzer 
Prize winners—Marguerite Higgins and 
Hal Hendrix—as well as the winners of 
other journalistic awards, and that sev- 
eral members of this group had 10 to 
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20 years’ experience in Latin American 
affairs. 

Among this group were: Paul Bethel, 
Mutual Network; Jules DuBois, Chicago 
Tribune Syndicate; Howard Handelman, 
U.S. News & World Report; Daniel 
James, Newhouse Papers; Jeremiah 
O’Leary, Washington Star; Virginia 
Prewett, syndicated columnist, editor, 
Latin American Times; John T. Skelly, 
Latin American Times; the Latin Amer- 
ican desk at Time magazine; Eric Sev- 
areid, syndicated columnist; Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak, syndicated 
columnists; and Dickey Chapelle, the 
National Observer. 

While some of these correspondents 
and observers were more sympathetic to 
the junta, some less sympathetic, and 
while there were other differences be- 
tween them, they were all essentially 
agreed on one basic fact: That the Com- 
munists had seized complete control of 
the revolt at the point where President 
Johnson decided to intervene, and that, 
had the President delayed or attempted 
to handle the situation otherwise, the re- 
sult would have been another Castro re- 
gime in the Americas. 

In the remarks that follow, I intend to 
say a few words by way of establishing 
the credentials of the more prominent of 
these correspondents, and quote briefly 
from their writing on the Dominican Re- 
public crisis. 

In doing so I shall quote first from the 
writings of the two Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners, Miss Marguerite Higgins, and Mr. 
Hal Hendrix. 


MISS MARGUERITE HIGGINS 


Miss Higgins, now a correspondent for 
Newsday Syndicate, served as a Herald 
Tribune foreign correspondent for more 
than 20 years. She covered World War 
II, the Korean war, and the war in Viet- 
nam, and she served as Herald Tribune 
bureau chief in Tokyo, Berlin, and Mos- 
cow. 

Among other things, Miss Higgins 
wrote that: 


The Bosch-Caamano argument (which be- 
littled the Communist role) is in total con- 
trast in both its parts to the portrait brought 
back by the OAS Special Committee to Santo 
Domingo. 

According to Ambassador Ilmar Penna Ma- 
rinho, of Brazil, “The whole Committee (the 
OAS Special Committee) agreed that the Ca- 
amano movement could be rapidly converted 
to a Communist insurrection that was sus- 
ceptible of gaining the support of the Marx- 
ist-Lenin powers.“ 

As to conditions in Santo Domingo in May, 
“It was a no man's land,” said the Brazilian 
Ambassador. “There had been a complete 
collapse of public authority. The Dominican 
Republic had disappeared as a legal and polit- 
ical entity—arms had been given to a disor- 
lented nation of fanutics and adolescents who 
were in a frenzied state egged on by subver- 
sive broadcasts—anarchy reigned—any orga- 
nized group that made a landing in the Do- 
minican Republic could have dominated the 
situation.” 


Miss Higgins quoted the Ambassador 
of Colombia as stating at the OAS special 
committee: 

What were we to do when blood was run- 
ning in the streets—what happens when a 
state in this condition is so close to Cuba? 
Are we to sit silently on balconies and watch 
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the end of the tragedy as if we were watch- 
ing some sort of bullfight? 


Miss Higgins said: 

It is important that these judgments on 
Communist penetration and chaos were 
made by Latins, because Latins are tradition- 
ally the most apprehensive about Yankee 
intervention. 

HAL HENDRIX 


Mr. Hendrix, of the Miami News, won 
the Pulitizer Prize for his coverage of the 
Cuban missile crisis. He serves as Latin 
American editor of the Miami News as 
well as correspondent for Scripps- 
Howard. This is what Mr. Hendrix 
wrote from Santo Domingo: 

The Communists and pro-Castro June 14 
movement leaders began to crawl out from 
the woodwork and by Sunday night, April 
25, they had the rebellion going their way. 

After Reid's Sunday overthrow the real 
scramble for power began. 

By Tuesday it was over, The extremists 
had gained control behind the scenes, using 
Col. Francisco Caamano Deno as rebel chief- 
tain and new cover. Caamano was installed 
as “constitutionalist President.” 

The Communist design was to create chaos 
and anarchy. Now using Caamano's con- 
stitutlonalist“ movement as a shield, they 
engineered distribution of weapons to thou- 
sands of civilians—probably as many as 
16,000 were armed in 1 day. 

Communist and June 14 movement leaders 
here continue to remain out of the lime- 
light. But no one, including the special 
OAS peace-seeking mission sent here to help 
end the war, doubts that they still are active 
inside the rebel-held section of the capital. 


In addition to these two Pulitzer Prize 
winners, the groups of correspondents 
whose dispatches from Santo Domingo 
supported the administration’s versions 
of events included many other seasoned 
correspondents with long experience in 


the area. 
PAUL BETHEL 


Mr. Bethel is a veteran of 20 years in 
the American Foreign Service including 
a period as press attaché in the US. 
Embassy in Havana at the time of the 
Castro takeover. He is the author of two 
books on Latin America, and he covered 
the Dominican situation for the Mutual 
Broadcasting network and for the United 
Features Syndicate. 

In a serialized account syndicated by 
United Features, Mr. Bethel wrote: 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett told a 
group of us on April 29 that the PRD 
(Bosch’s party) and the Communists had 
been collaborating. He said: “The Com- 
munists worked with Bosch’s PRD for 
months and were prepared well in advance 
for Reid's (civilian junta chief) overthrow.” 

That was the significance of the March 
16 Communist manifesto. It was the blue- 
print for the events that took place on 
April 24 and thereafter, 

I also learned from an unimpeachable 
source that Bosch met with two members of 
the Castro-Communist “14th of June Move- 
ment” in San Juan tn early March. The 
two—Victoriano Felix and Rafael Taveras— 
got Bosch's agreement to cooperate. Taveras 
is a member of the central committee of the 
party. 

I wish to add here that Mr. Bethel's 


account has since been confirmed by the 
State Department, 


JULES DU BOIS 


Mr. Du Bois, correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate, has been a 
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recognized authority and prize-winning 
correspondent on Latin America for over 
two decades, and is one of the best known 
officers of the Inter-American Press 
Association. 

Writing from Santo Domingo, Mr. Du- 
Bois reported that rebel leader Col. 
Francisco Caamano was taking orders 
from the Communists from the day of 
the outbreak of violence. In an inter- 
view with the former commander of 
Ozama Fortress, he quoted the com- 
mander as saying: 

I know that on the night of April 24-25, 
Caamano was with Dr. Daniel Ozuna-Her- 
nandez, a known international Communist. 
They were driving through the streets of 
downtown Santo Domingo where eight po- 
licemen stationed at various points in the 
city * * * reported to me that Ozuna had 
a map on his lap and they could hear him as 
the car was halted at street corners tell 
Caamano where to emplace a 50 and 30 
caliber machinegun and where barricades 
should be erected, 


Mr. DuBois also reported that on 
March 16, just 5 weeks before the April 
24 revolt, the Dominican Communist 
Party (PSP-D) issued a manifesto call- 
ing for the “return of Prof. Juan Bosch 
to legitimate control of the government.” 
The manifesto incited the people to vio- 
lence to restore Bosch in these words: 

The entire population must fight In the 
streets, in the squares, in the factories, in 
the fields, for the return of Juan Bosch as 
the head of the constitutional government. 


ROWLAND EVANS AND ROBERT NOVAK 


Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, the 
distinguished columnists for the Herald 
Tribune syndicate, were among the 
many who did not arrive at the same 
conclusions as Bernard Collier, the 
Herald Tribune correspondent in Santo 
Domingo; Tad Szule, the New York 
Times correspondent; and Dan Kurzman 
of the Washington Post. 

In one of their reports, Evans and 
Novak warned: 

Adventurers are running the rebel com- 
mand, but they maintain only tenuous con- 
trol over all their forces. Rebel strong- 
points, particularly in the southeast section 
of Santo Domingo, are manned by Commu- 
nists with only token allegiance to Caamano. 

HOWARD HANDELMAN 

Mr. Handelman of U.S. News & World 
Report, has covered Cuban and Carrib- 
bean news since 1960. After weeks of 
careful investigation under the direction 
of Mr. Handelman, U.S. News & World 
Report had this to say about the role of 
Cuba in the Dominican revolt. 

Cuba, it is clear, was a major staging area 


for supplying men and weapons for the 
uprising. 


The article said that Cuba assembled 
a quarter of a ton of small arms and 
about 300,000 rounds of ammunition to 
support Cuban-trained Dominican guer- 
rillas. Those guerrillas reinfiltrated 
their homeland in late 1964 as Dominican 
agents for Cuba's General Directorate of 
Intelligence. Thus, they were poised to 
strike for power when the revolt broke 
out in late April. 

DANIEL JAMES 

Daniel James, who covered the Domin- 
ican crisis for the Newhouse papers, has 
written five books on Latin America over 
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the past 12 years, and has also contrib- 
uted articles dealing with Latin Ameri- 
can problems to Reader's Digest, Fortune, 
Saturday Evening Post, and many other 
periodicals. He wrote many articles di- 
rected against the Trujillo regime, in- 
cluding an investigation of the assassi- 
nation and kidnaping of the anti-Trujillo 
scholar, Dr. Jesus De Galindez. 

Writing from Santo Domingo on June 
1, Mr. James said: 


A majority of the persons this reporter has 
talked with agree that the Communists had 
begun surfacing within 24 hours after the 
revolt had started on April 24, and that with- 
in 72 hours were acquiring control over it. 

As of mid-May, Caamano was still in con- 
tact with the Dominican Reds, according to 
reliable informants. Hard evidence that 
prominent Communists continued to play a 
leading role in the rebel military command 
up until the third week in May, is the fact 
that four of them were killed at that time in 
the heavy fighting around the national pal- 
ace. 

How many Communists there were, or still 
are in Caamano ranks, is relatively unimpor- 
tant. A “numbers game,” unfortunately 
started by the State Department when it is- 
sued a hastily prepared list of 58 Reds con- 
spicuous in the revolt's early days, is being 
played by ignorant or dubious writers who 
are thus obscuring the real significance of 
the Communist role. 

First of all, many of the leading Commu- 
nist participants have been trained in Cuba 
and/or Russia, The State Department named 
18. Sources here put the total at nearer 50. 
That is more than enough to seize the leader- 
ship of a surging mass with little or no mili- 
tary experience and no knowledge whatso- 
ever of the strategy and tactics of revolu- 
tions. 

JEREMIAH A. O'LEARY 


Mr. O'Leary, of the Washington Star, 
won the first prize of the Washington 
News Guild for his report on President 
Kennedy’s assassination. After his re- 
turn from Santo Domingo, Mr. O'Leary 
wrote the following: 


There are no Communists in the rebel high 
command, olficials believe, nor is Caamano 
himself a Communist. 

As one official put it: “What is the use of 
being minister of interior or foreign minister 
in a government that only controls a few 
acres of a poorer section of Santo Domingo? 
Those with the real power are the Com- 
munists who control the armed civilians, the 
roughly disciplined youths who owe alle- 
giance to the three main Communist groups. 

“These groups are the PSPD, or othrodox 
Moscow line party; the MPD, which adheres 
to the philosophy of Peiping, and the Ha- 
vana-line APCJ or June 14 movement.” 

MISS VIRGINIA PREWETT 


Miss Prewett has for many years been 
an expert on Latin American affairs. 
She is a syndicated columnist, the edi- 
torial director of the Latin American 
Times, and the author of several stand- 
ard works on Latin America. Among 
other things Miss Prewett’s coverage of 
Latin American affairs have been cited 
for excellence by the Overseas Press Club, 
and she has several times served as the 
Press Club’s chairman for inter-Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Miss Prewett wrote: 

If Mr. Johnson had taken the consultation 
gamble and lost it, the American 
would never have forgotten that Americans 
were massacred and the Caribbean fell to 
communism while their President talked to 
the OAS over the phone. 


_— 
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JOHN T. SKELLY 


Mr. Skelly is associate editor of the 
Latin American Times. He reported for 
UPI in Havana until January of 1959. 
He knew Castro as a boy, and because of 
his strong anti-Batista convictions, 
served without pay as press coordinator 
for the so-called revolutionary govern- 
ment of Cuba, set up by Castro in 
January-February of 1959. 

In a recent article published by the 
Latin American Times, Mr. Skelly wrote 
from Santo Domingo that Colonel Caa- 
mano’s so-called constitutional govern- 
ment now has an indoctrination sec- 
tion—the G-5. Courses are given every 
night at rebel command posts; and the 
substance of those courses are Marxist. 
Mr. Skelly writes: 

One of the principal courses offered to the 
youths is the history of Marxism and the 
ways of communism * collaboration 
between deposed President Bosch’s PRD 
Party and Communist. elements, discovered 
at the outset of the revolt, continues. Con- 
sider for a moment that the indoctrination 
section of Colonel Caamano’s rebels is com- 
prised of the PRD, representatives from the 
military, and the Marxist-Leninist-Fidelista 
faction. 

TIME MAGAZINE 

This is what the Latin American team 
at Time magazine had to say about the 
Dominican revolution: 

What had happened, in its baldest terms, 
was an attempt by highly trained Castro- 
Communist agitators and their followers to 
turn an abortive comeback by a deposed 
Dominican President into a “war of national 
liberation.” 

ERIC SEVAREID 

Mr. Sevareid is internationally recog- 
nized as one of our most distinguished 
columnists and commentators. Indeed, 
I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
there are very few commentators who 
command such broad respect in all sec- 
tors of the political community. 

This is what Mr. Sevareid wrote: 

For me it is impossible to believe that the 
Communist. threat was a myth, impossible 
to believe that a democratic and stable gov- 
ernment could have been formed by the 
impassioned people, a vast number of them 
youngsters. It is hard for me to believe that 
we could not have prevented the tragic fight- 
ing in the northern part of the city, easy to 
believe that we did prevent an even more 
awful bloodletting in the congested down- 
town region. 

DICKEY CHAPELLE 

Miss Dickey Chapelle has for many 
years now been a frequent contributor 
to Reader’s Digest, the National Geo- 
graphic magazine, and other leading 
American periodicals. She has covered 
virtually every important conflict since 
World War Il—the Korean war, the land- 
ing of the marines in Lebanon, the Hun- 
garian revolution, the Castro takeover in 
Cuba, the war in Laos, the Chinese inva- 
sion of India, the Vietnam war, and more 
recently the Dominican uprising, which 
she covered for the weekly newspaper, the 
National Observer. 

Miss Chapelle is a front line corre- 
spondent rather than a rear echelon cor- 
respondent. Because she believes in see- 
ing things with her own eyes, she has 
made frequent parachute jumps with the 
Vietnamese and Laotian forces, and she 
has been exposed to fire countless times. 
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In one of her articles, Miss Chapelle 
told a very revealing story. She had 
heard that an old-time Castro stalwart, 
Ramon Pichirilo Mejia, a man whom she 
had met in Cuba during the Castro take- 
over, was active in the Dominican revolt. 
She decided that she would try to find 
him. Entering the rebel quarter, she re- 
ceived permission to live with the rebels 
for a period of several days. And it 
turned out that the rebel commandante 
in her district was the very man she was 
looking for. Let me quote from Miss 
Chapelle’s account of her encounter with 
the commandante: 

For the first time in the brightening morn- 
ing light, I looked squarely into his face. 
Was it truly familiar, or was my judgment 
suspect after the night’s misadventures? 
Standing amid the rubbled slum, I drew a 
deep breath. 

“Were you in Cuba then? I mean, were 
you Castro’s boatman?” 

The eyes narrowed and the answer came 
by reflex—proudly. 

“I was the commander of Fidel’s Gramma 
and later, in the mountains, where you were, 
Americana, a leader of a battalion for him.” 

“Are you Pichirilo?” 

“My name is Ramon Pichirilo Mejia.” 

“Did you remember who I was?” 

He looked pitingly at me, “Si si, Ameri- 
cana,” he grinned and spoke slowly as if the 
words tasted good. 

“Are you then well after what happened to 
you in Cuba?” 

“Well enough to have led people against 
their oppressors in Bolivia and Colombia and 
Venezuela and Costa Rica and Guatemala 
since last I saw you,” he nodded. 

He posed. I shot fast. He raised his hand. 
“Now do not say I am a Communist, Ameri- 
cana. If I were truly a Red, I could have a 
ee ee But you see Iam 

here instead, where I was born.” 


Because I have endeavored to limit 
myself to the best known correspondents 
I have quoted from only a partial list of 
those who reported in a manner which, 
despite minor differences, generally au- 
thenticated and endorsed the basic deci- 
sion to intervene in the Dominican crisis. 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE AFL-CIO AND OF LATIN 

AMERICAN UNIONISTS 


Finally, I wish to point out that the 
statements of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council which was missing from the 
chronological summary, welcomed “the 
prompt and energetic measures taken by 
the President to prevent the Communist 
attempt to seize control of the Dominican 
democratic revolutionary movement and 
to foist a Castro-type dictatorship on 
Santo Domingo.” 

The Inter-American Regional Orga- 
nization of Workers—ORIT—an orga- 
nization which embraces most of the im- 
portant labor unions in the hemisphere, 
adopted a resolution, couched in similar 
terms, supporting American interven- 
tion: 

We must point out that the unilateral 
action of the U.S. Armed Forces in this grave 
Dominican conflict has, on the one hand, 
served to save thousands of lives and, at the 
same time, under the guidance of the OAS 
Commission, has been able to contribute 
toward making the horrors of civil war less 
cruel. 

THE REPORT OF THE OAS SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


!. ee ee ee 
of the OAS Special Committee. 
minutes of the meeting at which —— 
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cial Committee reported to the fourth 
plenary session is a document of such 
importance that I hope all of my col - 
leagues will find the time to read the 
complete text. Let me quote two state- 
ments that were made at this meeting. 

Ambassador Carrizosa, the special 
delegate of Colombia, told the meeting: 


With regard to the sector led by Colonel 
Francisco Caamano, many diplomats ac- 
credited in the Dominican Republic, and I 
can include my country’s diplomatic repre- 
sentative, feel that, if not Colonel Francisco 
Caamano, whom I do not know to be per- 
sonally a Communist, there are indeed 
numerous persons on his side that, if they 
are not members of the Communist Party, 
are actively in favor of Fidel Castro’s system 
of government or political purposes. There 
is such a tendency in the opinion of many 
diplomats I spoke to, and I do not mention 
other countries in order not to commit coun- 
tries represented here. They are firmly con- 
vinced that on that side there are many per- 
sons, I do not say members registered in an 
officially organized Communist party, but 
persons who do have leanings toward a well- 
known trend which is prevalent in Cuba. 


Mr. Carrizosa’s remarks were corrob- 
orated by the other members of the 
Special Committee. Summarizing the 
views of the Committee, Ambassador 
Yodice of Paraguay made this state- 
ment: 


The Government of Paraguay, as I stated 
clearly when approval was given to the es- 
tablishment of the collective inter-American 
force, believed from the beginning that con- 
tinental security was at stake. 
by the Ambassadors e. 
tee reporting today on certain questions re- 
garding these delicate aspects of the Domin- 
ican situation have been categorical. My 
government was right. Continental security 
is threatened. The danger existed, and still 
exists, that chaos and anarchy will permit 
international communism to transform the 
Dominican Republic into another Cuba. 
With his customary clarity, courage, and 
energy, the Ambassador of Colombia, Mr. 
Alfredo Vazquez Carrizosa, has categorically 
mentioned the highly political nature of the 
problem we are facing. In reply to a ques- 
tion of the Ambassador of Uruguay, he has 
rightly said that the peace of America is 
threatened, that the security of the hemi- 
sphere is threatened, and that there is a pos- 
sibility that another Cuba, another Com- 
munist government in the hemisphere will 
arise out of the chaos and anarchy in the 
Dominican Republic. 


OTHER LATIN AMERICAN VIEWS 


There were also many other Latin 
Americans of stature who made com- 
ments supporting the action taken by the 
administration. For example, the Balti- 
more Sun on June 9 carried a statement 
by Dr. Rupo Lopez-Fresquat, first sec- 
retary of the treasury in the revolution- 
ary regime set up by Castro after he came 
to power. Let me quote from the inter- 
view with Dr. Lopez: 

The Organization of American States has 
stated that communism is incompatible with 
the democratic principles of Latin America. 
The United States has a right to intervene 
against the Communists—the enemy. 

Dr. Lopez believes that Communists were 
involved in the Dominican disorders. 

“They are everywhere,” he says, “and they 
are trained to infiltrate popular movements.” 

“Their number is immaterial,” he says, 
“for 53 trained Communists working with 
an armed civilian militia would be plenty 
under the chaotic conditions that prevailed 
early in the revolt.” 
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In the light of all these statements, 
Mr. President, I think it is clear beyond 
challenge that the American press was 
not unanimously critical of the admin- 
istration’s policy in the Dominican Re- 
public, that the President’s decision was, 
in fact, supported by a very substantial 
section of the press corps as well as by 
independent authorities, both Latin and 
American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp some of 
the writings of the American correspond- 
ents to whom I have referred, in the 
order in which I have mentioned them. 

I think it is also clear beyond challenge 
that the administration’s decision en- 
joyed the endorsement of responsible 
Latin American diplomats who were on 
the spot or who made an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation, as well as of other Latin 
Americans of liberal reputation whose 
personal background qualified them to 
speak with some authority on the prob- 
lem of Communist subversion. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to insert into the Recorp the 
minutes of the 4th plenary session of the 
10th meeting of consultation of the OAS; 
the interview with Dr. Rupo Lopez- 
Fresquat in the Baltimore Sun for 
September 9; and the full text of the 
statement of the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization of Workers. 

Mr. President, one of the great advan- 
tages of a free press is that in any con- 
troversial situation it will generally come 
up with reports, scattered through vari- 
ous newspapers, that reflect all sides of 
the controversy. 

In attempting to make up our minds 
in any such situation, Members of Con- 
gress are confronted with the problem of 
weighing conflicting press accounts 
against each other, of assessing each 
account in the light of their own expe- 
rience or knowledge, of supplementing 
these reports wherever possible from 
their own sources of information, and of 
then making their own decision. 

The fact that a majority of the Amer- 
ican correspondents in any given situa- 
tion sponsor a version of events which is 
contradicted by a minority, is no clue at 
all to the real truth—because in more 
than one situation it has been demon- 
strated that the majority of the press 
corps can be wrong and the minority can 
be right in their evaluation. 

In the case of the Dominican situation, 
it was unquestionably true that an 
arithmetical majority of the 160-man 
American press corps were critical of 
administration policy. But, by the na- 
ture of things, I think there would be no 
difficulty in establishing that most of 
these 160 American reporters had had no 
major experience in Latin American af- 
fairs, that the great majority of them 
were not seasoned foreign correspond- 
ents or correspondents of national rep- 
utation for the simple reason that there 
are not enough of these to go around, 
that few of them spoke Spanish, and that 
a number of them were relative cubs on 
their first or second foreign assignment. 

I feel that it is of the greatest impor- 
tance and significance that the group of 
correspondents and columnists I have 
quoted were all people of national rep- 
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utation and that most of them had spe- 
for years in Latin American 
affairs and either spoke Spanish fiuently 
or had a working knowledge of it. Even 
though they may have constituted a 
minority, I believe that the exceptional 
quality of this group of correspondents 
makes it necessary to accord a very high 
specific gravity to their version of the 
events in the Dominican Republic. 

The remarkable conflict within the 
American press corps in Santo Domingo 
was the subject of an article in the press 
section of Time magazine for May 28, 
1965, which I also asked unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the RECORD. 

Mr. President, the insertions I have 
made here are extensive, but I consider 
it of the greatest importance that they 
be brought together in one place for the 
information of Members of Congress who 
might conceivably have been misled by 
the unfortunately one-sided presenta- 
tion in the study published by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee during 
the month of July. 

I earnestly hope that the staff of the 
Foreign Relations Committee will be in- 
structed, in preparing such future 
studies, to bring together all pertinent 
documents and not merely selected docu- 
ments, and to select their press quota- 
tions in a manner that presents both 
viewpoints, or all viewpoints, rather than 
just one viewpoint. 

It is also my hope that some of those 
correspondents who assured us that 
Caamano and his immediate entourage 
are not Communists and that all the 
talk about Communist infiltration was 
therefore vastly exaggerated, will find 
the time to take a hard look at the 
situation today in the rebel controlled 
area of Santa Domingo. 

All the accounts that I have read in 
recent weeks indicate that the Commu- 
nists and pro-Communists are not 
merely in complete control of the rebel 
quarter, but that they are controlling 
it more or less openly. 

It has been reported that the only 
visible political activity in the rebel quar- 
ter is that carried on by the three Com- 
munist parties. They are responsible for 
most of the literature published in the 
area. They set the tenor of radio broad- 
casts. They flaunt their pro-Castro 
and anti-American slogans openly. But 
even more serious is the fact that they 
are using their hold on the business and 
banking heart of the Dominican Repub- 
lic to strangle the economic life of the 
nation, while they place one obstacle 
after another in the way of a peaceful 
settlement. 

It is almost as though the Communists 
were permitted to seize control of Wall 
Street and then hold it for 4 months or 
longer while we sought to negotiate a 
Political settlement with them. 

Writing about this situation from San- 
to Domingo on August 17, Scripps-How- 
ard Correspondent Hal Hendrix said: 


Communist and other extreme leftists in 
the rebel movement are blocking adoption of 
an OAS peace formula. Informed sources 
here are convinced the front office rebel 
leaders, headed by Colonel Caamano are cap- 
tives of the extremists in their camp * * * 
sources here believe that extremist elements 
weeks ago concluded that each day that 
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passes without a settlement is another day of 
victory for them. The delay affords them 
additional time for brainwashing efforts and 
nourishes the seeds of anti-Americanism they 
have planted. 


It is high time that the OAS moved to 
put an end to this intolerable situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. T yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
read the speech of the Senator and the 
material which he had printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with the greatest 
of interest. 

I believe that in the struggle over Viet- 
nam, the problem we have in the Domin- 
ican Republic has tended to become over- 
looked. I am convinced through my own 
work that our hemispheric problems rate 
equal attention with the problems in- 
volved in south and southeast Asia. 

I welcome contributions by our col- 
leagues upon these problems. I hope to 
make one of my own soon. 

I am pleased that the Senator from 
Connecticut, who has a reputation in the 
Senate for thoroughness and courage, 
should have analyzed the matter in this 
way. Ishall read everything the Senator 
has to say on the problem with the 
greatest of interest. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Newsday, May 12, 1965] 
MARGUERITE HIGGINS “ON THE SPOT” 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasHINGTON.—There is a dramatic and 
ominous contrast in what Dominican rebel 
leader Col. Franciso Caamano has been tell- 
ing the world press about Communist infil- 
tration of his movement and what he con- 
fided to the special five-man ambassadorial 
committee of the Organization of American 
States. 

This was brought out in question and 
answer sessions of the five Latin American 
Ambassadors held privately with their col- 
leagues of the OAS after their return to 
Washington last weekend. Since the five 
Latin American Ambassadors went to Santo 
Domingo with a skeptical, show-me attitude, 
their vivid eyewitness account of the Domin- 
ican tragedy has special significance. For 
one thing, what one Latin American tells 
another is likely to have more impact on the 
OAS as a whole than any number of State 
Department releases. 

In reply to a question from the Mexican 
Ambassador on the Communist role in the 
fighting, Argentine Ambassador Ricardo M. 
Colombo gave this illuminating account of 
conversations at headquarters of the rebels 
who started the revolution in the name of the 
return to constitutionality and support for 
former President Juan Bosch. 

“We spoke to a variety of persons in the 
Caamano group,” said the Argentine Ambas- 
sador. “They recognized the possibility of 
control being taken over by the Commu- 
nists * * * this was one of their problems. 
In fact Colonel Caamano confirmed this per- 
sonally to me. Colonel Caamano labeled 
many of the snipers as belonging to a group 
that did not want a Dominican solution.” 

This account of what the rebel colonel told 
the Argentine Ambassador is of particular 
significance since both Caamano in Santo 
Domingo and Bosch in Puerto Rico have be- 
littied the whole Communist aspect of the 
revolution, and indeed have been quoted as 
believing that presence of American troops 
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was not even necessary to restore order and 
save lives. This line of course is being echoed 
by a wide range of opponents to the Johnson 
doctrine ranging from President de Gaulle 
of France to Fidel Castro to Mao Tse-tung. 

The Bosch-Caamano argument is in total 
contrast in both its parts to the portrait 
brought back by the OAS Special Committee 
to Santo Domingo. 

According to Ambassador Ilmar Penna 
Marinho of Brazil, “The whole committee 
agreed that the Caamano movement could 
be rapidly converted to a Communist insur- 
rection that was susceptible of gaining the 
support of the Marxist-Leninist powers.” 

As to conditions in Santo Domingo on 
May 2, “It was a no man’s land,” said the 
Brazilian Ambassador. “There had been a 
complete collapse of public authority. The 
Dominican Republic had disappeared as a 
legal and political entity. Arms had been 
given to a disoriented nation of fanatics and 
adolescents who were in a frenzied state 
egged on by subversive broadcasts. Anarchy 
reigned. Any organized group that made a 
landing in the Dominican Republic could 
have dominated the situation.” 

In an even more impassioned outburst of 
oratory, the Ambassador of Colombia said in 
defending the American intervention: “What 
were we to do when blood was running in the 
streets? What happens when a state in this 
condition (anarchy) is so close to Cuba? 
Are we simply to sit silently on balconies 
and watch the end of the tragedy as if we 
were watching some sort of bull fight?” 

Nobody in the OAS Mission to Santo Do- 
mingo judged that rebel Colonel Caamano 
himself was a Communist but there was 
deep concern that his flirtations with the 
Communists still might mean even now that 
the entire cease-fire might at any time blow 
up and the Reds choose the moment to sur- 
face in full strength. 

It is important that these judgments on 
Communist penetration and chaos were 
made by Latins because Latins are tradi- 
tionally (and with reason) the most appre- 
hensive about Yankee intervention. 

The OAS Mission to Santo Domingo con- 
cluded, in effect, that the American inter- 
vention was not gunboat diplomacy but pre- 
ventive diplomacy. As Colombian Ambas- 
sador Alfred Vazquez Carrioza said: “It is 
clear now that the world of communism is no 
longer separated from this hemisphere by 
the great oceans. Communism is a clear and 
frightening presence.” 

And if Latin Americans grasp the merit of 
preventive diplomacy, shouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to get the point across also to American 
intellectuals? 


From Newsday, May 13, 1965] 
MARGUERITE HIGGINS “ON THE SPOT” 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Santo Dominco.—Minutes before junta 
planes silenced his hate-spewing Santo 
Domingo radio, rebel Colonel Francisco 
Caamano in an exclusive interview defiantly 
rejected all compromise by way of a meeting 
or a coalition with the rival junta regime. 

Such a compromise had been urged all 
the previous day by anxious delegates of the 

tion of American States as a way of 
preventing more bloodshed. 

“How can one compromise with mur- 
derers?” asked Caamano g of the 
ruling junta. This comment came as a blow 
to the OAS which had thought for a few 
bright minutes that Caamano would at least 
talk to General Imbert. It appears 
Caamano did agree for a few moments but 
then his more militant advisers vetoed the 
idea. But in the Dominican Republic 
nothing is ever final. And the OAS is still 
attempting to start a palaver between the 
opposing side whose stand-off hostility has 
left the city divided and paralyzed with the 
US, forces in between. 
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At his rebel headquarters filled with rifie- 
toting civilians, Caamano was in a cocky 
mood. He was so cocky that he even ruled 
out any official place in his future govern- 
ment for Juan Bosch, the former Dominican 
President in exile, in whose name the re- 
bellion was started. The U.S. claims that the 
Caamano rebellion has become heavily Com- 
munist infiltrated but the rebels pooh-pooh 
the charge. 

In speaking of Bosch, Colonel Caamano 
said he was a close spiritual adviser but he 
cannot be assigned any formal position in 
my government.” Prior to the plane attack 
on his radio, Colonel Caamano exuded con- 
fidence that his rebels would win the entire 
country. 

Propaganda over the silenced rebel radio 
has called everyone from President Johnson 
to Ambassador Bennett liars and has alleged 
that the United States was backing General 
Imbert's junta regime. 

The claim to fame of this newest junta 
leader is that he helped to assassinate Dic- 
tator Trujillo. General Imbert (the title is 
honorary) is at least a dedicated anti-Com- 
munist and this is one comfort to the United 
States which feels awkward about having to 
depend on a one-time assassin as its best 
hope for leading this country back out of 
this wild anarchy. 

In urging a bridge between Caamano and 
Imbert, the United States hopes that some- 
how in the process the rebel colonel can be 
separated from his more militant advisers. 
This remains a very iffy question. On our 
interview today it seemed to me that Colonel 
Caamano was as interested in impressing his 
aid, the militant Hector Aristy, with his 
defiance as he was in conveying this to me. 
Aristy who has the title of minister of gov- 
ernment was the rebel leader who allegedly 
prevented Caamano from even meeting with 
the rival General Imbert. It is the con- 
clusion therefore of most Latin American 
diplomats that Caamano is the prisoner of 
the militants around him. 

“There is no question of meeting with 
General Imbert,” said Colonel Caamano. 
“He is an imposter.” Asked if he was ask- 
ing the junta government to surrender to 
his rebel authority, Colonel Caamano claimed 
that “General Imbert represents nobody.” 

“If the United States would leave,” Caa- 
mano said, “the troops now with Imbert 
would flood over to our side. We would not 
avenge ourselves on those who have been 
loyal to the junta. We would only try the 
criminals such as General Wessin.” 

General Wessin, one of the few incorrupt- 
ible generals of the Dominican Republic is 
credited with having intervened against the 
Caamano led rebellion when it became ev- 
ident that Communist elements were close 
to taking over control. The United States 
intervened on April 28 when law and order 
disintegrated. Its purposes at the time were 
to save lives and prevent another Cuba. Its 
purpose now is to prevent a new blood bath 
and find some kind of formula that will re- 
store order and get this country on the path 
to some kind of democratic solution. The 
cease-fire has been a mockery from the start. 
This correspondent has been caught in three 
successive fire fights in 3 successive days, and 
the side that started shooting was the 
rebels—not our Marines or our 82d Airborne. 
Today, the junta planes attacked and si- 
lenced (at least temporarily) the Santo Do- 
mingo rebel radio station and thus ruptured 
the cease-fire in their turn. 

The fact that American Ambassador Ben- 
nett hit the deck and crawled under his desk 
during the junta air attack would appear 
to bear out the claim that it came as some- 
thing of a surprise to the Embassy. It was 
a surprise to our troops who shot at the 
attacking planes—and missed. 

The mystery of whether Colonel Caamano 
is a free agent was not pierced by his answer 
to my questions as to why his wife and two 
children had taken asylum in the Argentine 
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Embassy in the zone controlled by the rival 


ta. 
“Our house burned down,” said Colonel 
Caamano. 
“But that was 3 weeks ago,” I interposed. 
“Why doesn’t she join you now?” 
“There may be bloodshed,” said Colonel 


Caamano, “I do not want to think about 
my wife and children. I want to think about 
my country.” 


In this volatile land, rebel intransigence 
may well fade in the wake of the display of 
determination in the form of aerial strafing 
of the rebel radio which had had a great role 
in inciting citizens to shoot at American 
troops and otherwise harass us. But at the 
moment the feeling is that things are going 
to get worse before they get better. 


[From Newsday, May 13, 1965] 
MARGUERITE HIGGINS “ON THE Spor” 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 


Santo Dominco.—The authoritative rattle 
of automatic weapons was mixed with the 
occasional ping of a light rifle and the rebels 
kept firing on the U.S. marine company for 
a subborn hour and 20 minutes. The firing 
came from a block away and the rebel snipers 
stretched about two-thirds of a mile along 
the demarcation line between their zone and 
the international area held by U.S. forces. 
The marines kept their heads down—behind 
sandbags, stone walls, fences, cars—and re- 
turned fire on the infrequent occasions when 
they could get a decent look at their rag- 
tag enemies. Finally, the firing stopped, as 
inexplicably as it had started and the long 
lines of cars started moving through the 
marine checkpoints at the intersections, ap- 
parently unconcerned that the road they 
were traveling had been a no man’s land a 
few minutes before. 

And that’s how it is with the crazy cease- 
fire that is supposed to be prevailing around 
here. 

But there is one good thing about it ac- 
cording to U.S. Marine Capt. Charles Barstow, 
of Dunellen, N.J. 

“Those rebels fire high and wild,” said 
Captain Barstow, grinning reassuringly as 
another round pinged in somewhere down 
the block. 

And in this case, he was right. For 
Barstow's marine company has not sustained 
any injuries despite what the marine cap- 
tain—a practitioner of the art of understate- 
ment—describes laconically as rather inten- 
sive fire. 

So the fracas would not even have been 
reported on the incident sheet and his ma- 
rine company's luck—and remarkable re- 
straint in the face of provocation—would 
have gone unsung if this reporter and Howard 
Handleman of U.S. News & World Report had 
not happened to stumble into the tail end of 
the fire fight while trying to make our way 
to rebel headquarters in the sniper zone. 

Was there any pattern or purpose in these 
rebel sniper attacks? I asked Captain 
Barstow. 

“Militarily there is no sense to it,“ said the 
young captain. “They never try to rush us. 
They hide up there on the roofs or sometimes 
dart in the middle of an intersection to fire 
and run. What I think they are really doing 
is trying to get some martyrs. And we are 
doing our best not to give them any martyrs. 
We only fire back when a sniper is getting 
awfully close to target and awfully aggres- 
sive.” 

We were standing in the front yard of a 
home which had a stone wall in front. The 
wall gave good cover against incoming fire 
and so several marines had their pup tents 
in it. A couple more were on the porch of 
the house itself which was heavily sand- 
bagged. 

Catching my glance, the marine said rue- 
fully: “Of course we are a nuisance to those 
people. But so help me we try to make it up 
to them by courtesy and gifts of coffee and 
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such. It’s bothersome to be in a fire fight. 
But it is a whole lot more bothersome to 
have tommygun-toting rebels setting fire to 
your house and looting as was happening 
around here when we came, And these peo- 
ple have been absolutely wonderful to us. 
I heard that some of the press say they hate 
us. If so, these are some of the best actors 
I have ever seen.” 

Later, over in the rebel zone, we could see 
closeup the scary results of the indiscrimi- 
nate distribution of guns after they had been 
looted from police and military armories by 
the rebelling mobs. It seemed for several 
blocks as if no man was without a rifle or 
automatic weapons slung over his shoulder. 
Few were in uniform. A great many simply 
had on open white shirts and slacks. 

Was it youngsters like this, I wondered, 
who had been firing on Captain Barstow's 
company? Were they under any orders? 
Could the sniping be turned off? 

Over in front of rebel headquarters we 
found the so-called commander of the rebel 
forces, Col. Monte Arrache. He was in a 
camouflage uniform sitting in a jeep with 
an aide talking to some of the gun-toting 
rebels. 

“Colonel,” I asked, “do you have control 
of the people firing from your zone?” 

“Of course I do,” said the rebel colonel. 

“They why don’t you turn off the firing?” 

asked 


“But it is not the rebels who are firing,” 
said the colonel. “It is really soldiers who 
represent the junta (the new provisional 
government of General Imbert) who disguise 
themselves as rebels. They sneak into our 
zone and fire at the American troops to try 
and provoke an American attack on our 
headquarters.” 

It was all nonsense, of course, but that is 
the way this off-again on-again cease-fire is. 

And in this crazy mixed-up situation any- 
thing can still happen—including a blood 
bath. 

[From Newsday, May 17, 1965] 
MARGUERITE HIGGINS “On THE Spor” 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Santo Domrnco.—The role being played in 
the Santo Domingo crisis by John Bartlow 
Martin, writer, diplomat, and a darling of 
the liberals, is so extra as to defy 
all the known rules in the practice of foreign 
policy anywhere, anytime—ever. 

In effect, the United States has two Am- 
bassadors here. But wait, this is not cause 
for any wringing of hands. For they work 
well in tandem, have a complete meeting of 
minds on the nightmarish realities of the 
situation, and have no reason to compete for 
the favors of Lyndon Baines Johnson. They 
are already both tops in his favor. 

John Bartlow Martin was Ambassador here 
during the epoch of the former President of 
the Dominican Republic, Juan Bosch. The 
progressive idealism of Bosch was betrayed 
by his poet's dreams and his inability to see 
that the Communists in his government 
were determined, by definition and ideolog- 
ical compulsion, to work for his undoing 
in order to advance their own chances of 
seizing power. So Bosch was overthrown by 
anti-Communist generals who were alarmed 
at his permissive attitude to the militant 
leftists. 

Nonetheless, both during his presidency 
and beyond, Martin was close philosophically 
and personally to the democratically elected 
Bosch and members of his government. 

So it has been former Ambassador Martin’s 
task to seek to persuade the moderate pro- 
Bosch elements to turn their backs on the 
Communist militants who sought to take 
over the current rebel revolt and cooperate 
in some sort of government of national union 
that can guide this nation back to constitu- 
tionality and whatever measure of democ- 
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racy is possible in a nation that is largely 
illiterate and still in political swaddling 
clothes. 

Ambassador Martin has been the Embassy's 
principal link with rebel Col. Francisco 
Caamano, the head of the rump constitu- 
tional regime. And contrary to press re- 
ports, these links have been kept very much 
alive—when the militant rebels would con- 
descend to cooperate. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, the Am- 
bassador No. 1 so to speak, is in overall com- 
mand of the situation and recognizes that 
John Bartiow Martin fills an invaluable gap. 
For the rebels have made Ambassador Ben- 
nett their enemy No. 1. It would be unfit- 
ting and demeaning certainly for Ambassa- 
dor Bennett to seek to deal with a group 
whose radio (until it was silenced) described 
him as a liar, murderer, and such, 

The priority task for Ambassador Bennett 
has been to work with the broadened coali- 
tion government of junta leader Gen. 
Antonio Imbert Barreras to bring about 
whatever concessions possible in the Ameri- 
can-inspired attempt to build a bridge be- 
tween the junta and the pro-Bosch rump 
regime of Colonel Caamano. 

The irony of the rebel abuse heaped on 
Bennett is that the U.S. Marines would not 
be in Santo Domingo today if it were not for 
the judgments of John Bartlow Martin as 
made when he was whisked down here in the 
early days of chaos. 

When L.B.J. telephoned John Bartlow Mar- 
tin at Wesleyan College to ask him to go to 
Santo Domingo, the former Ambassador told 
the President: The United States is backing 
the wrong side. We should back the Bosch 
(constitutionalist) movement.” 

Once on the scene in Santo Domingo, John 
Bartlow Martin quickly changed his mind. 

Intercepting him for an instant the other 
day as he reported in briefly to the Embassy 
in between his 18 to 20 hours a day of “be 
reasonable” conference with Dominican poli- 
ticians, Ambassador Martin explained: “The 
revolution did not start out as Communist 
but quickly developed in that direction.” 

Once a blood bath begins, all the factions 
guilty of it are in it together so what used 
to be differences are wiped out. When you 
go to extremes, the old niceties of philosophic 
and ideological differences disappear. By ex- 
tremes, I mean beheading, sending people to 
the wall,” killing of children, torture. In this 
bloodlust, all factions (pro-Castro, pro-Mao, 
pro-Soviet, and those pro-Bosch who partici- 
pated in the bloodlust) tend to be melted 
together. 

It was John Bartlow Martin’s warnings 
that convinced President Johnson that there 
was a possible Cuba in the making in the 
Dominican Republic. If even an ardent lib- 
eral had come to this conclusion, L.B.J. 
reasoned, then he could not afford to take 
the political chance of inaction, let alone 
permit thousands of lives to be lost as the 
United States stood idly by. 

The atmosphere around here even today is 
a kind of wild west magnified a thousand 
times and with a severe shortage of good guys 
to pit against the bad guys. So there is no 
doubt in this observer’s mind that an orgy 
of killing was in the cards—and still might 
be. 
The frail, ulcer-ridden Martin, with his 
gaunt cheeks and chain smoking habits, re- 
ports directly to President Johnson on a sit- 
uation that despite his gargantuan efforts— 
and those of Bennett and others—seems 
strangled by hate and feuds. 

But he is still trying, sometimes in Santo 
Domingo, sometimes in long futile efforts to 
persuade exiled Juan Bosch in Puerto Rico, 
to cease giving killers and fanatics political 
respectability. 

Black as it looks, Martin keeps going be- 
cause in the Dominican Republic, black can 
often be an optical illusion and things are 
seldom what they seem. 
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AMMUNITION DUMP EXPLOSION 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

Santo DomINGo, May 12.—A tremendous 
ammunition dump explosion here in June 
1964 was the initial stage of a Communist- 
backed military plot to dump the triumvirate 
regime of Donald Reid Cabral, a highly 
Placed diplomatic source disclosed here 
today. 

Reconstruction of events leading to last 
month’s eruption helps explain President 
Johnson's decision to land U.S. forces here 
quickly to safeguard Americans and prevent 
a power grab by Communist strategists 
alined with Castro’s Cuba. 

This is an authoritative account of how 
the current disaster took shape here during 
the past year: 

After having a relatively free run of the 
range during the government of leftist Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch, toppled by a bloodless mil- 
itary coup in September 1963, Communists 
and Castroites here were forced to carry on 
clandestinely. 

Quietly and carefully they sought a ve- 
hicle on which they could move in, piggy- 
back fashion. When Reid began to crack 
down on corrupt high-ranking military of- 
ficers, including a clique known here as the 
San Cristobal group, early last year the ex- 
tremists found their vehicle. 

The dissident San Cristobal officers, at this 
stage believed to be unaware of their silent 
Red allies, made a deal with representatives 
of Bosch’s Dominican Revolutionary Party 
(PRD) on overthrowing the Reid govern- 
ment. 

The officers had only in mind establishing 
a military junta, with them in charge. They 
didn't want to bring Bosch back to run the 
show. 

One major stumbling block for the plotters 
was the huge 27th of February arsenal and 
ammunition dump across the Ozama River 
from downtown Santo Domingo. 

With this key installation on the eastern 
side of the river and within control of Brig. 
Gen, Elias Wessin y Wessin’s headquarters 
at the San Isidro Air Base, the conspirators 
feared they were highly vulnerable. So it 
was decided that the ammunition base had 
to be eliminated and its replacement put on 
the west side of the river. 

On the night of last June 11, a series of 
mysterious blasts destroyed four of five 
ammo dumps at the camp, along with tons 
of military hardware. The blasts, which 
rocked Santo Domingo, killed 14, injured 
about 140 and caused $30 million damage. 

The Reid government announced the ex- 
plosions were caused by sabotage. Suspects 
were arrested and questioned, but there was 
never a complete explanation. 

Six weeks later a special Organization of 
American States (OAS) investigative com- 
mission reported it had found indications of 
Communist infiltration in the Dominican 
Armed Forces and that the explosion was a 
result of this penetration. 

The report and its implied warning went 
generally unheeded here and elsewhere in the 
hemisphere. 

As the military plotters here had hoped, 
the replacement base was constructed on the 
west side of the Ozama River. It was built 
northwest of downtown Santo Domingo, and 
called the 16th of August camp—an impor- 
tant base in events of last month. 

The plotting continued between the dis- 
sident officers and PRD representatives here 
and in San Juan, where Bosch is living and 
agitating in exile. 

The PRD knew of the Red infiltration in 
their scheme, but figured it could control the 
Communists when the time came. 

Reid learned of the plot against him early 
in April. The military conspirators found 


out that he knew of their plans and decided 
They still were 


to advance their timetable. 
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thinking in terms of setting up only a mili- 
tary junta to rule the country. 

The plot unfolded April 24. The PRD 
quickly moved to proclaim it a movement to 
restore Bosch to the Presidency. The chief 
military plotters began to see their plans 
getting out of control. 

The Communists and pro-Castro June 14 
movement leaders began to crawl out from 
the woodwork and by Sunday night, April 
25, they had the rebellion going their way. 

After Reid’s Sunday overthrow the real 
scramble for power began. 

By Tuesday it was over. The extremists 
had gained control behind the scenes, using 
Col. Francisco Caamano Deno as rebel chief- 
tain and new cover. Caamano was installed 
as “Constitutionalist President.” 

The Communist design was to create chaos 
and anarchy. Now using Caamano’s con- 
stitutionalist” movement as a shield, they 
engineered distribution of weapons to thou- 
sands of civilians—probably as many as 
16,000 were armed in 1 day. 

Most of the weapons came from the 16th 
of August arsenal and ammunition dump 
that the original military plotters figured 
would be in their control. 

When ragtag rebels began appearing on 
television brandishing their newly acquired 
weapons, the San Cristobal clique knew they 
had been duped. 

Some of these officers scurried back to San 
Isidro base to join in what they considered 
to be an anti-Communist fight. Others 
sought sanctuary in embassies here. 

To diplomats and other observers the arm- 
ing of civilians, under an admitted block-by- 
block plan, clearly reveals the insurgent 
movement for what it is now. 

Caamano, who is not believed to share 
Communist sympathies but now is consider- 
ed a captive of the extremists, and his chief 
adviser, Hector Aristy, readily admit the 
weapons were distributed according to plan. 

But both heatedly deny that the Commu- 
nist elements control the constitutionalist 
movement. 

Communist and June 14 movement lead- 
ers here continue to remain out of the lime- 
Nght. But no one, including the special 
OAS peaceseeking mission sent here to help 
end the war, doubts that they still are active 
inside the rebel-held section of the capital. 

As for the original military plotters who 
dreamed of establishing a military junta, all 
were separated from the Dominican Armed 
Forces last Sunday by decree of Gen. Antonio 
Imbert Barrera, president of the U.S.-backed 
civilian-military junta. 

DOMINICAN MILITARY LEADERS REJECT 
U.S. PROPOSAL 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

Santo Dominco, May 19.—Top Dominican 
military leaders supporting the civilian- 
military junta government created by the 
United States only 10 days ago have turned 
down flat a U.S. proposal to replace it with 
another provisional government. 

The White House and State Department 
officials sent here Sunday b; Gen. 
Antonio Imbert Berrera, the junta president, 
and his four associates to meet with the mili- 
tary leaders. 

Some of these members of the military 
hierarchy were the very same officers who 
20 months ago overthrew the leftist govern- 
ment of President Juan Bosch after conclud- 
ing he was soft“ on communism in the 
Dominican Republic and was an incompetent 
administrator—an opinion then shared by 
Washington. 

Yet yesterday the U.S. diplomats asked the 
Dominican Army, Navy, and Air Force brass to 
withdraw support from the stanchly anti- 
Communist Imbert-led junta and aline 
themselves with a Washington-suggested 
pro-Bosch provisional coalition government. 
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The military hierarchy refused to buckle 
under the pressure and countered with a 
proposal that consideration be given to for- 
mation of a government of “national har- 
mony,” composed of all democratic parties 
in the country and including the Imbert 
junta. 

The Dominican officers rejected as totally 
unacceptable the Washington-drafted scheme 
for a government to be headed by Antonio 
Guzman, who was flown by the U.S. Air 
Force to Washington for secret conferences 
last Friday and apparently was approved by 
the White House. 

State Department spokesman Richard I. 
Phillips confirmed that Guzman, a close 
friend of Bosch and minister of agriculture 
in his cabinet, had been flown to Washington. 
But he declined to say with whom Guzman 
met. 

Imbert and the Dominican military lead- 
ers, noting that Guzman was acceptable 
quickly to the rebel forces, expressed bit- 
terness that the United States had flown 
Guzman secretly to Washington for consul- 
tation. 

“What kind of business is this the North 
American government is doing?” asked Im- 
bert, sitting with his junta and military 
chiefs. 

“This still is a free and sovereign country, 
so why does a Dominican citizen have to 
be taken to Washington for approval before 
being named President of the Dominican 
Republic?” 

The military also put the U.S. represent- 
atives on the spot by declaring: 

“If you want to turn this country over 
to communism you will have to guarantee 
safe evacuation of all the anti-Communist 
Dominican Armed Forces and their families 
and also all democratic Dominican citizens 
who hold anti-Communist beliefs.” 

Commodore Francisco J. Rivera Caminero, 
Armed Forces Secretary, said after the meet- 
ing the Military Establishment solidly sup- 
ports the Imbert junta. He said he wasn’t 
certain of the names of the American offi- 
cials at the conference. 

The Washington task force includes Mc- 
George Bundy, Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Johnson on National Security Affairs, 
Under Secretary of State Thomas C. Mann, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance, 
and Jack Hood Vaughn, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. Mann 
flew back to Washington yesterday. 

“I don’t understand why the Americans 
came to talk with us about this instead of 
discussing it with the President of the Na- 
tional Reconstruction Government,” Rivera 
Caminero commented. “We do have a Presi- 
dent now, you know, General Imbert.” 

Imbert and his junta associates said their 
government rejects any attempt by the 
United States to pressure acceptance of 
“persons of Communist affiliation or sympa- 
thizers.” He said he supported the idea of 
a national harmony government composed of 
“all capable and honest Dominicans regard- 
less of their political affillation—except for 
the Communists, of course.” 

The military leaders and Imbert also sug- 
gested to the American representatives that 
it would be helpful for the Organization of 
American States to maintain a peacekeeping 
force here for at least 2 months after hostili- 
ties end and supervise a referendum so Do- 
minicans can decide by ballots whether they 
want to live under the 1963 or 1962 con- 
stitution. 

The rebel or constitutionalist forces led 
by Col. Francisco Caamano Deno have been 
clamoring for return to the 1963 constitution, 
prepared by the Bosch government. 

In opposing Guzman as a provisional pres- 
ident, Imbert and the military refer to him 
as a puppet of Bosch. “When the National 
Reconstruction Government was being 
formed,” Imbert said, “we called Guzman 
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and asked him to be a member. He declined, 
saying he was in ill health and added that 
since he was a close friend of Professor Bosch 
he would have to consult with him.” 

Other members of the U.S. proposed coali- 
tion government are reported to be Milton 
Messina, currently an economist for the 
Inter-American Development Bank in Wash- 
ington and a former ambassador to Canada 
during the Trujillo dictatorship, Hector 
Garcia Godoy, Bosch’s foreign minister, Dr. 
Alejandro Grullon, a bank president, and 
Marcos Cabral, a Santiago businessman. 

Guzman, Garcia Godoy, and Cabral are 
said to be members of Bosch’s Dominican 
Revolutionary Party. 

Vance DENIES U.S. Troops ASSISTING 
DoMINICANS 


(By Hal Hendrix) 


Santo DoMINGo, May 21.—U.S, Deputy De- 
fense Secretary Cyrus R. Vance has cate- 
gorically denied allegations that American 
troops are assisting either of the two battling 
forces in the bitter Dominican civil war. 

He said such allegations are not correct.” 

“President Johnson's instructions are for 
the U.S. forces here to observe strict im- 
partiality and these instructions are being 
carried out,” he said at a news conference 
here, 

In reply to a question about reports that 
troops of the civilian-military junta govern- 
ment of national reconstruction are prepar- 
ing to strike at the heart of the Communist- 
infiltrated rebel resistance in downtown 
Santo Domingo, Vance said: 

“What happens in the future will be gov- 
erned by events and circumstances at the 
time.” 

Presumably, if such an attack is launched 
by the loyalist forces they would either have 
to cross the U.S.-controlled east-west security 
corridor across the city or land fighting units 
from the sea. 

Presently, as emphasized by Vance, the pol- 
icy of the American troops is to prohibit 
crossing of the corridor by any armed Domin- 
ican forces, rebel or loyalist. Also, U.S. naval 
vessels are patrolling the Santo Domingo area 
from close offshore. 

Earlier, Gen, Antonio Imbert Barreras, 
junta president, said the loyalist forces will 
“very soon” launch a cleanup offensive 
again the downtown rebel stronghold. 

Vance said some armed members of the 
Dominican police force, loyal to the Imbert 
government, have been permitted in the 
corridor to help maintain law and order. 

Some of the police wear army uniforms, 
since men in police uniforms were targets of 
the rioting rebel extremists early in the 
conflict here. Vance said the police now are 
changing back to the regular attire. 

He also denied published reports that the 
U.S. forces were supplying arms to the junta 
troops. 

Vance acknowledged that two small U.S. 
military radio units had been with the troops 
in the northside battle and at the national 
palace to help prevent the loyalist gunners 
from firing into American installations in- 
side the corridor when shooting at the rebel 
forces.. 

He also said the United States provided no 
helicopter assistance to the junta forces, al- 
though two U.S. helicopters were used to 
transport some civil officials of the junta on 
a survey trip outside the Santo Domingo area. 

Vance said published reports of American 
troops firing without provocation from the 
corridor into the rebel zones are not true, 

“American troops have returned fire when 
fired upon,” he said. 

Asked why U.S. forces referred to the rebels 
as unfriendlies,“ Vance replied: 

“Well, there have been 426 violations (rebel 
fire into the U.S. corridor or safe zone) of the 
cease-fire agreement since it was made and 
to the best of my knowledge the (junta) 
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forces have not fired into the US. line of 
communication.” 

Vance could have added that rebel snipers 
have killed 19 American soldiers and ma- 
rines and wounded more than 100. 

He added that “U.S. trucks are interposed 
in front of the (junta) air force planes at 
San Isidro (air force base about 20 miles east 
of the capital) and they are not taking off. 

The trucks were placed near the planes 
after five of them last week strafed Radio 
Santo Domingo, then held by the rebels. 
The station now is occupied by loyalist 
troops. 

Gen. Bruce Palmer, commander of the 
U.S. military forces here, said all 
steps would be taken to prevent any bom- 
bardment by air or sea of downtown Santo 

0 


Imbert and Armed Forces Secretary Com- 
modore Francisco J. Rivera Caminero said 
they expected to finish the battle against 
rebel forces north of the U.S. corridor by this 
weekend. 

Imbert said a permanent cease-fire, as 
called for by the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations Security 
Council, “is now out of the question. 

“The fight against communism here is 
being won by our troops and we will con- 
tinue the fight until the Communists sur- 
render or are completely defeated,” he said. 

Meanwhile, both sides in the bloody war 
agreed to a 24-hour truce, starting at noon 
today, to enable the Red Cross to remove dead 
and wounded from the battle zone. The 
truce was worked out by the International 
Red Cross and the U.N, representative. 
U.S.-Proposep POLITICAL SETTLEMENT WOULD 

CAUSE “ABANDONMENT,” DOMINICAN OFFI- 

CIAL Says 

(By Scripps-Howard Newspapers) 

Santo DOMINGO, May 25.—Rather than ac- 
cept a U.S.-proposed political settlement of 
the Dominican Republic crisis, the Domini- 
can Military Establishment “would be forced 
to abandon the country,” Commodore Fran- 
cisco J. Rivera Caminero, armed forces secre- 
tary of the military-civilian junta govern- 
ment said today. 

“The Americans will have to evacuate the 
military and their families—about 25,000 
Dominicans,” he said. “This is not just the 
Dominican officers, it’s the whole establish- 
ment down through the troop lines. 

“If the United States wants to help deliver 
our country to communism, it has the force 
to do it. But we will not surrender to a 
Communist formula, 

“We will fight communism, but not the 
United States. We would be forced to aban- 
don the country * +” 

This adamant military posture is believed 
to be a major cause of the stalemate In nego- 
tiations between President Johnson's Special 
Assistant, McGeorge Bundy and Antonio 
Guzman, a cabinet member in the deposed 
leftist government of ex-President Juan 
Bosch, for creation of a coalition govern- 
ment headed by Guzman. 

Officials of the junta government, created 
earlier by American diplomats and headed 
by Gen. Antonio Imbert Barrera, have not 
been consulted by Bundy about the coalition 
government. But U.S. officials now are tak- 
ing a second look at a proposal from the loy- 
alist forces. 

Loyalist leaders have suggested a referen- 
dum to determine whether Dominican citi- 
zens wish to be governed by Bosch’s 1963 con- 
stitution or the 1962 version. 

The Bundy formula would have the Guz- 
man coalition govern under the Bosch con- 
stitution, discarded when Bosch was top- 
pled by a military coup in September 1963. 

“The only proper formula is for the Domin- 
ican people themselves to decide what kind 
of government and constitution they want 
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through referendum or election,” says Rivera 
Caminero. 

Yesterday, General Imbert summoned 
American Ambassador William Tapley Ben- 
nett, Deputy Defense Secretary Cyrus Vance 
and Dr. Jose A. Mora, Secretary General 
of the Organization of American States, to 
his residence to inquire what the United 
States was doing in its secret negotiations. 

It was learned that Bennett assured Im- 
bert the United States is not trying to im- 
pose a government upon the Dominican Re- 
public, emphasizing that “this is matter 
for Dominicans themselves to resolve,” 

Nonetheless, sources in the rebel govern- 
ment headed by Col. Francisco Caamano 
Deno, hinted strongly to newsmen that a 
“complete agreement with the United States” 
on a coalition headed by Guzman was im- 
minent. 

American Embassy spokesmen insisted 
there is nothing to substantiate the claim, 
noting that there is a stalemate now, and 
saying only that talks are continuing. 

According to rebel informants, the Guzman 
coalition would include these Dominicans 
in a cabinet: 

Dr. Ramon Ledesma, minister of presidency, 
member of Bosch's Dominican Revolution- 
ary Party (PRD); Hector Garcia Godoy, 
foreign minister, a strong supporter of 
former Trujillo-puppet President Joaquin 
Godoy; Silvestre Alvarez Moya (PRD), 
minister of interior and police; Col. Jose 
Antonio Deleon, armed forces secretary, 
apolitical; Dr. Marcelino Velez Santana, 
minister of health, Dominican Socialist Party 
(PSD); Senora Mineta Roque, minister of 
education, an aunt of a top Dominican Com- 
munist, Fidelia Despradel, and described as a 
far-leftist; Virgilio Mainardi Reyna, minister 
of labor, member of the splinter National 
Dominican Revolutionary Party and cam- 
paign opponent of Bosch in the 1962 elec- 
tions; Miguel Angel Brito (PRD), attorney 
general; Milton Messina, minister of finance, 
an economist working for the Inter-American 
Development Bank in Washington and con- 
sidered apolitical; Cesar Brache, minister of 
industry and commerce; Tomas Pastoriza, 
minister of agriculture, apolitical; Ramon 
Vila Piola, minister of public properties, a 
PRD member and minister of finance in the 
Bosch government; Julio Postigo, minister 
without portfolio, apolitical, member of the 
present Imbert government; Col. Juan Lora 
Fernandez, army chief of staff; Col. Nelton 
Gonzalez Pomare, chief of the air force; 
and Emilio Almonte (PRD), minister of 
public works. 

A big question among traditionally anti- 
Communist and pro-American Dominicans 
now is why the U.S. attempts to ram Guz- 
man into the provisional Presidency when 
it was obvious in advance he would be un- 
acceptable to the anti-Bosch and anti-Com- 
munist elements, but pleasing to the rebels. 

It is argued by American manipulators 
that Bosch won the Presidency with about 
60 percent of the vote in 1962. But how 
much of this was vote against his opponent 
is not discussed by the Americans. At least 
40 percent of the Dominican voters still are 
strongly anti-Bosch. 

There is doubt here that Bundy and others 
involved in settlement negotiations have 
been made fully aware of the backgrounds 
of some of the “Constitutionalists” and PRD 
figures they are dealing with. 

Washington officials, including Bundy, 
contend they are distressed by the lack of 
capable politicians on the Dominican scene. 

Some have not even been approached by 
US. officialdom. 

There are such capable Dominicans as Dr. 
Eduardo Read Barreras, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and now Ambassador 
to Rome. And former President Emilio de 
Los Santos. Both have unsullied reputa- 
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tions and are not vulnerable to attack from 
either side. 

It is also puzzling to many observers why 
the United States is using such emissaries 
as Dr. Jaime Benitez, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, who is well known in 
the area for his anti-Americanism. He is 
here now at Bundy’s request. 

Disturbing, too, is the manner in which 
U.S. diplomats persuaded General Imbert 
and his four associates in the junta to ac- 
cept the temporary government role, and 
then attempted to dump them—in an ap- 
parent concession to the rebels and the PRD 
leaders in Puerto Rico. 

“GUERRILLA SCHOOL” OPENS IN SANTO 
DOMINGO 


(By Hal Hendrix) 


SANTO DOMINGO, July 22.—A school to pro- 
duce “instant guerrillas” has opened in the 
rebel zone of this battle-fatigued Dominican 
capital. 

The setting is Parque Infantil, a block- 
square children’s park studded with swings, 
teeter-totters and big, red-blossomed trees. 

For the time being, Dominican children 
who play in the park must dodge small 
groups of young men receiving basic guerrilla 
training. 

The school is in a pocket of the rebel zone 
controlled by the pro-Castro June Fourteen 
Movement, which is alined with the “Con- 
stitutionalists“ of Col. Francisco Caamano 
Deno. 

A school director, who identified himself 
as a June Fourteen member but asked to re- 
main anonymous, said there are 600 youths 
in training now, most of them supporters of 
the June Fourteen group. 

Most instructors also belong though some 
are members of the Dominican Revolution- 
ary Party (PRD), whose titular head is ex- 
President Juan Bosch. 

“Most of the people under arms now are 
members of the June Fourteen Movement,” 
the director commented. “So it is reason- 
able that the majority force be teaching 
others how to carry on the struggle.” 

The director said there are about 12,000 
armed persons in the rebel sector. He did 
not speculate how many were followers of 
his organization. 

“We are teaching the people how to fight 
urban guerrilla warfare, how to maintain the 
fight in the city,” the director said. 

As he explained the school’s purpose, he 
indicated training would continue regardless 
of the outcome of negotiations by the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS) for 
settlement of the 3-month Dominican hos- 
tilities, 

U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, chief 
OAS mediator, said later he was unaware of 
the school, but would be interested in look- 
ing into its operations. 

The trainees use wooden sticks to simulate 
rifles in drills. The director said they would 
learn to use every of rifle and auto- 
matic weapon available in the country before 
the course is completed. 

Instruction is given also in the art of 
concocting Molotov cocktails—bottles filled 
with gasoline, 

As a teenage girl drill sergeant, in muddy 
blouse and bluejeans, gave combat instruc- 
tions, the director said tactics being taught 
are the result of experience in the recent 
fighting here. 

“Dominican Armed Forces often shoot from 
a Kneeling position,” he said. “So the re- 
cruits are 1 to shoot on their stom- 
achs and fire at the right level.” 

Another group crawled back and forth 
across a muddy patch. They are learning 
how to sneak up for an attack on a bar- 
racks,” and another June Fourteen member. 

A series of obstacle courses has been built 
for the trainees. 
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One has lots of barbed wire less than a 
foot off the ground. The object is to teach 
the youngsters how to crawl at curb level 
in city street fighting. 

The school day extends from 5:30 a.m. to 
6 p.m. with a noon lunch break. Classes 
are held 7 days a week, 

There also is classroom instruction. The 
director said students are taught morality, 
proper use of free time and the basic reason 
for “the Dominican struggle,” which includes 
sovereignty, human rights and intervention 
by foreign troops. 

It was apparent the school has the po- 
tential of creating the nucleus for a Do- 
minican FALN, initials of the Castro-model 
Armed Forces of National Liberation in 
Venezuela. 

For older boys—and some girls—a more 
sophisticated school is opening across the 
street under direction of Col. Manuel R. 
Montes Arache, secretary of the armed forces 
in the Caamano regime. 

Montes Arache, a frogman in the Domini- 
can Navy, is offering courses in sabotage, 
espionage, demolition, communications, and 
guerrilla warfare. 

Among other things, his students will learn 
how to pick off a sentry with a crossbow 
and arrow. 


Communists Took LEAD ROLE IN REBELLION 
From Srart, Sars WRITER WO Was 
THERE—ARTICLE 1 5 


(By Paul D. Bethel) 


How did the Dominican Republic revolt 
start on April 24? Who were the prime 
movers? Who are the “good guys” and who 
are the “bad guys?” Was U.S. action justi- 
fied? What is U.S. policy today? 

There is impressive evidence that the Com- 
munists were in on the rebellion from the 
very beginning. They did not snatch the re- 
volt from the hands of deposed President 
Juan Bosch’s party, the PRD, as has been 
widely supposed. 

On March 16, just 5 weeks before the April 
24 revolt, the central committee of the PSP—D 
(Communist Party) issued a manifesto. It 
called for “the return of Prof. Juan Bosch to 
legitimate control of the government.” 

The manifesto said: “The working people 
will achieve total liberation if it unites and 
fights to conquer—to eliminate the economic 
domination by North American imperialism 
and to establish Socialist democracy which 
puts the wealth in the hands of the people.” 

The manifesto thus endorsed Juan Bosch 
as the surest means of establishing its So- 
cialist democracy. It incited the people to 
violence to restore Bosch to the presidency in 
these words: 

“The entire population must fight in the 
streets, in the squares, in the factories, in 
the fields, for the return of Juan Bosch as 
the head of the constitutional government.” 

The Communist Party knew that Donald 
Reid Cabral, president of the civilian junta, 
was unpopular and that his overthrow was 
imminent. The party had tested his strength 
in seven labor strikes over the period of a 
year. The strikes weakened the national 
economy, struggling under Reid’s austerity 
program. Rational as his policies were, they 
made no friends for Reid among the Nation’s 
business and labor leaders. 

Then there was the military. 

Under U.S. guidance, Reid cracked down 
hard on graft and corruption in the armed 
forces—the first Dominican leader with the 
courage to do so. Bosch never challenged the 
authority of the generals nor made any ef- 
fective moves to curb corruption. 

Under Bosch, the three big shots in the 
contraband racket were the National Police 
Chief, Peguero Guerro; Air Force Gen. Atila 
Luna and Army Gen. Vinas Roman. They 
ran everything, from nylons to dope, and put 
millions of dollars into their own pockets. 
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Reid dumped all three generals early this 
year in a cleanup of the government. He 
removed Luna and Roman from their com- 
mands and fired Peguero. 

Reid had thus alienated the three pillars 
needed for support—the military, labor, busi- 
ness. Bosch’s PRD and the Communists 
organized and waited for Reid’s ouster. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett told a 
group of us on April 29 that the PRD and the 
Communists had been collaborating. He 
said: The Communists worked with Bosch’s 
PRD for months and were prepared well in 
advance of Reid’s overthrow.” 

This was the importance of the March 
16 Communist manifesto. It was the blue- 
print for the events which tock place on 
April 24 and thereafter. 

I also learned from an unimpeachable 
source that Bosch met with two members of 
the Castro-Communist “14th of June move- 
ment” in San Juan in early March. The 
two—Victoriano Felix and Rafael Taveras— 
got Bosch's agreement to cooperate. 

Taveras is a member of the central com- 
mittee of the party. He arranged to tape 
a question-and-answer session with Bosch. 
The tape was taken by them to Santo Do- 
mingo and turned over to Jose Brea, secre- 
tary of finance of Bosch’s PRD. He also 
owns the radio station, Cristal. 

Prevented from airing the tape by a Reid 
law, a transcript was made and read over the 
air April 9 on the program “Here is Santo 
Domingo.” The program was sponsored by 
the 14th of June movement. 

Bosch’s message was anti-American, rab- 
ble-rousing and pro-Communist. The facts 
of the story have since been confirmed by 
official Washington sources. 

Another fact cementing the United States 
case that the revolt was Communist is pre- 
sented by Jose Rafael Molina Urena, Bosch’s 
provisional president during the first 4 days 
of the rebellion. He called on our U.S, Am- 
bassador Tuesday night, April 27, and was, 
in the Ambassador's words, “a thoroughly 
defeated and dejected man who admitted to 
me that the rebel movement was in the 
hands of the Communists.” Molina took 
asylum in the Colombian Embassy that same 
night. 

There can be little question that the Com- 
munists, Bosch and Bosch’s PRD collabo- 
rated from the very beginning. Timing was 
the key element. The pocket-sized rebel- 
lion of a few military officers on April 24 
provided the opening. The collaborators 
took it. Here is what happened: 

At 1:30 p.m. on that fateful Saturday, 
rumors began to fly in the slum areas of 
Santo Domingo that the Reid Cabral junta 
had been overthrown. People began to pour 
into the streets as the rumors multiplied and 
spread. 

Only a few hours earlier, Reid had dis- 
patched Army Chief of Staff Gen. Marco 
Rivera Cuesta to the 27th of February Bar- 
racks to sack two officers for graft and dis- 
loyalty. Instead, Rivera Cuesta was sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner. Immediately, 
the 16th of August Barracks threw in with 
the rebels, and the revolt was on. The bar- 
racks are named after famous dates in Do- 
minican history. 

Why the revolt? 

Officer of rank lower than general ap- 
plauded Reid’s moves against Roman, Pegu- 
ero, and Luna. It gave them a chance to 
move up. But when Reid reached down, as 
he did that Saturday, to fire officers of rela- 
tively junior rank, those same officers re- 
belled. They saw in his move—perhaps ac- 
curately—a plan to crush the power of the 
military. 

It is important to note at this moment, 
however, that the military mts had no 
intention of expanding their pocket-sized 
rebellion into a civil war. They merely 
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wanted to get rid of Reid and the threat he 
posed to their privileged position. 

Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin stepped in and 
tried to mediate the dispute. 

A career military officer, untainted by graft 
or corruption, Wessin y Wessin was feared by 
the Communists and respected by his col- 
leagues. He has other power. He commands 
the military training center (CEFA) and, 
through it, the San Isidro Air Base with its 
Dominican armored force, paratroopers, and 
counterinsurgency teams. 

The Air Force is privileged. Not only does 
it have all the planes, but virtually every- 
thing else. 

The rebels refused to surrender to Wessin 
y Wessin, and gambled that he would not 
push them too hard. They were right. The 
general had also begun to look upon Reid’s 
moves against the military with some con- 
cern, since he felt that a weakening of the 
military establishment could only play into 
the hands of the Communists. He talked the 
situation over with the rebels and came up 
with a formula. That formula was to set up 
a joint military junta—rebel and loyalist— 
and call for elections within 90 days. 

Wessin y Wessin defends his actions. He 
had backed Reid for nearly 2 years. But he 
said he knew that Reid could never pull 
through the April crisis. He urged Reid to 
resign “rather than see the country plunged 
into chaos.” 

Reid had a few things to say. In an inter- 
view on May 3, while in hiding in Santo 
Domingo, he said: “The Communists used 
the resentment of the military toward me 
and were able to undermine civilian con- 
trol.” 

Nevertheless, the doughty Scotch-Domini- 
can made a stab at staying in power, over- 
riding the advice of General Wessin y Wessin. 
That Saturday night he broadcast an ulti- 
matum to the rebels. They were to surren- 
der by 5 a.m. the next day, he said, or they 
would be attacked by loyalist forces. But 
there were no loyalist forces. 

Wessin y Wessin refused to back him any 
longer. Reid Cabral was through. 

Taken in the context of Latin-Americun 
politics, Reid’s critics had a point. True, 
they say, he was cleaning up corruption. 
True, they also say, he tried to develop ra- 
tional economic policies. Not true, they say, 
that he intended to hold elections as prom- 
ised in September of this year—unless he 
was sure of winning. 

He made himself Secretary of War. He 
brought the 10,000-man national police force 
under his control. He tried to unite smaller 
political parties behind him. 

However, Reid’s views or alleged views 
about elections also had a point. 

In that same May 3 interview, he stressed 
the need to prepare for elections. Illiteracy 
in the Dominican Republic runs around 70 
percent. The people were under the suffo- 
cating dictatorship of Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo Molina for 32 years. 

Commencing only with the assassination 
of Trujillo on May 30, 1961, political parties 
have little real strength and no tradition. 
The Communists have that. Reid seemed to 
feel that early elections, without several 
years’ preparation, would play into the hands 
of the Communists and demagogs. 

No rational budgetary procedures had been 
followed under Bosch, “The first freely 
elected President in 32 years,” and he made 
a mess of things. Military-contracting offi- 
cers made all kinds of import deals—when 
they could get a rake-off of between 10 and 
20 percent. Importers vied with each other 
in offering higher rake-offs. So the mili- 
tary signed deals that committed the budget 
for 5 or 10 years ahead. 

Reid established a budget commission and 
headed it himself. No purchases were per- 
mitted unless this commission stamped the 
contract to show that the Government had 
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the money to pay. All purchasers had to 
deposit 40 percent in advance against the 
purchase of foreign goods. But by the time 
Reid was in a position to enforce economic 
control, the debt was already sky high. 

One effect was to close the door after the 
horses had escaped. The other was to lay 
him open to charges of wanting to become 
a dictator. It did not seem to matter that 
Reid Cabral had few trusted aides to turn to. 

The facts suggest that civilian junta 
President Donald Reid Cabral came on the 
scene too late. Badly needed in 1962 and 
1963, his policies in 1964 and 1965 satisfied 
nobody and alienated sources of support 
needed to keep him in power and carry out 
those policies, 


{From United Features Syndicate, Inc., June 
15, 1965] 

DOMINICAN DILEMMA—KNOWN REDS AMONG 
REBELS HARANGUED POPULACE To INDICATE 
REBELLION Hap POPULAR SUPPORT—ARTI- 
CLE 2 

(By Paul D. Bethel) 

On Sunday, April 25, the second day of 
the Dominican Republic revolt, Gen. Wessin 
y Wessin sent a personal representative to 
meet with the rebels of the 16th of August 
Barracks. They were jointly to set up a 
caretaker junta composed of rebels and 
loyalists until elections were called. 

The general’s emissary was met by banners 
carrying the slogan of Communist manifesto 
issued the month before: We are for the re- 
turn of President Bosch at the head of the 
constitutional government.” This was a 
dramatic switch from the agreed-upon elec- 
tions. The PRD-Communist combine had 
gotten to them. 

The emissary also found that a large num- 
ber of the Army rebels had slipped into the 
center of the city from the two Army en- 
campments. It was there that the real politi- 
cal and military decisions were being made. 
The PRD-Communist combine was at work. 

The day before, mobs seized Radio Santo 
Domingo. Known Communist leaders 
among them Castro-Cuban Luis Acosta— 
harangued the populace with: “We are for 
the return of President Bosch at the head of 
the constitutional government.” 

This was early—2:30 p.m. on Saturday. 
People were paraded across the TV screens 
dragging rifles, armed to the teeth. Some 
of the demonstrators were from the Army, 
some from the Navy, others were imposters 
wearing uniforms, still others were civilians. 

One purpose was to give the impression 
that everyone was supporting the rebellion. 
Another was to throw the loyalist armed 
forces into confusion. Both purposes were 
achieved. 

Control of radio and television by the 
Communists nearly delivered the country 
into their hands. The confusion in the 
ranks of the loyalists was enormous. Skill- 
ful radio and television propaganda made 
it appear that the country was in the hands 
of the rebels. 

As late as 10 p.m. Sunday night, loyalist 
Commodore Rivero Caminero was unable to 
give a definite answer as to where the Do- 
minican Navy stood. He told a junior com- 
mander: “I am with the people but against 
communism.” Broadcasts that the navy 
had thrown in with the rebels were appar- 
ently interpreted by the commodore to mean 
that the joint rebel-loyalist military junta 
had been established. There were no clear 
instructions from the San Isidro base on 
the politics of the moment simply because 
Gen. Wessin y Wessin was trying to sort 
out the confusion, 

Adding to the confusion, on Sunday the 
National Police set prisoners f 
and political prisoners. They were rushed 
to the TV station by the rebels. The police, 
they said, had gone over to the side of the 
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people’s movement. Powerful propaganda. 
Tremendous confusion. 

But it was organized confusion. Four 
truckloads of arms roared into Independence 
Park in the rebel-held portion of Santo 
Domingo, As one Western displomat stated: 
“I saw Peiping Communists, Castro Com- 
munists, and Moscow Communists passing 
out arms to criminals and to the street 
gangs.” These, then, were the armed civil- 
lans referred to in news accounts by overly 
objective observers. 

Two precious days had been gained for 
the rebels. During that period they were 
able to secure and to hold the central part 
of the city. Saturday night and early Sun- 
day morning Gen. Wessin y Wessin's tanks 
moved across the Duarte Bridge over the 
Ozama River to curb the mobs. 

But Gen. Wessin y Wessin did not know at 
the time that he had been doublecrossed. 
He expected the Army rebels to join him in 
cleaning out the city. Instead, his troops 
were faced by those same rebels now working 
together with the organizers and the mobs. 
The blow to loyalist morale was nearly fatal. 

Communist and leftwing parties openly 
endorsed the revolt and called for the return 
of Bosch—the MPD (Popular Democratic 
movement), the Communist Popular Social- 
ist Party, the 14th of June movement, among 
others. All are pro-Castro organizations, 
The PRD provided the all-important front. 

Radio and television pounded home these 
messages: 

“We are the PDR.” 

“We are for the constitution.” 

“We are not Communists,” 

“We want President Bosch.” 

“Come to the old airport and pick up your 
weapons.” 

The musclemen for the rebels are the 
turbas. Turbas are street gangs, roughly 
comparable to those who terrorize subway 
riders in New York City. But they also do 
the dirty work for whoever happens to hold 
power in the Dominican Republic. 

During Trujillo's time, street gangs were 
used by the police to keep the populace in 
line. They were given missions to beat up 
or intimidate Trujillo foes. And they were 
paid for those missions. 

During the April revolt, the turbas were 
used by Communist organizers. Their mis- 
sion—to loot, kill, steal, create chaos, intimi- 
date the populace, exterminate those not in 
sympathy with rebel aims. 

The horrors committed by the turbas is 
told by Ina French, a Negro domestic servant: 

“I saw them kill a Chinese merchant who 
lived above his store. He heard the turbas 
coming Saturday night, ran down to close 
his shutters and was shot through the 
stomach, and he died right there. 

“The turbas,” she continued, “attacked 
homes, killed people, and broke down the 
steel doors of a department store. When 
they were finished with the store, you 
couldn't find one pin left. Bodies of 
people assassinated by the turbas were all 
over the streets. 

“Some of the bodies had stomachs which 
were higher than their faces. They had been 
lying there for 3 whole days in the sun. The 
people started scratching dirt over the bodies. 
They began to bury them where they could, 
and put little sticks together as crosses. We 
knew when we saw the sticks that a body 
was there.” 

A similar story was told by a Puerto Rican, 
Maria de los Santos. Her home was broken 
into, her car stolen, and her family beaten. 
Another eyewitness was Hector de Vries, a 
Dutch West Indies migrant worker. 

A Scottish news photographer went into 
the city on April 28 and came back sickened 
at the wanton murder. He counted 90 
bodies in one block. The Scotsman was also 
arrested for a period, accused of being a 
Yankee spy. Hate and murder stalked rebel- 
held streets. 
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Most foreign reporters arrived in Santo 
Domingo well over a week following the ini- 
tial outbreak of the revolt. By that time 
most of the bodies had been removed. A 
nurse reported 19 bodies stacked up in a cor- 
ner of the hospital. But since there were no 
bodies in abundance, as reported by U.S. Em- 
bassy sources, overly hostile reporters scoffed 
at those reports. 

Yet, even the Peace Corps volunteers said 
that hoes and shovels given to the people for 
backyard gardening were used to bury the 
dead, and more were requested. Those same 
volunteers, from their vantage point of work- 
ing out in the barrios (neighborhoods) with 
the people, also reported that leaflets had 
been passed around by Communist organiz- 
ers several weeks before the revolt, with 
instructions on how to make Molotov cock- 
tails out of Coca-Cola bottles and gasoline. 

A woman in the rebel-held section of Santo 
Domingo was raped 12 times by street toughs. 
She was known to be anti-Communist. 
Other groups of toughs known as Tigers, as- 
saulted police stations of precinct size, 
slaughtered the inmates, and seized the 
arsenals. 

Three eyewitnesses reported independ- 
ently that the warden of a prison was be- 
headed. His head was stuck atop a pole and 
paraded around the city by mobs. U.S. Em- 
bassy Officials corroborated the stories. 

There are other evidences of Communist 
domination of the rebel movement. Much 
of it comes from Havana. 

For example, on May 11 I found that Rafael 
Mejia (alias Pichirilo) was in Santo Do- 
mingo with the rebels. Mejia was helms- 
man for the yacht Gramma which took Fi- 
del Castro and 82 men from Mexico to Cuba, 
where they landed on December 2, 1956, and 
took up the guerrilla fight against Gen. 
Fulgencio Batista. 

I got Mejia’s telephone number and 
called. His wife answered. I told her that 
I was a reporter and that I'd met Mejia be- 
fore in Cuba and would like to talk with him. 
He was asleep. Could I speak with Pichi- 
rilo when he woke up? His wife said that I 
should call back in an hour. I did. His 
sister-in-law answered. I again used the 
nickname Pichirilo and was told that he was 
still asleep. I called back that night. He 
had gone. Further a man answered the 
phone. He cut me off, say that I shouldn't 
bother to call again. 

Although Mejia is a Dominican by birth, he 
holds Cuban citizenship, as well. He does so 
by virtue of being commissioned a captain in 
Castro’s rebel army. He is a graduate of 
guerrilla training and political agitation 
schools in Cuba. He worked for a year in 
Maj. Ernesto Che“ Guevara's Ministry of 
Industries. Guevara is chief of Cuba's ex- 
ternal guerrilla warfare operations and his 
ministry is the front for those operations. 

The extent of Castro Communist influence 
in the rebel camp is fully documented in re- 
ports of John Bartlow Martin, President 
Johnson's special envoy. He has named 
names and given positions of several hard- 
core Communists. Their activities range 
from introducing large sums of money into 
the Dominican Republic to running “a school 
for Communist indoctrination.” All were 
trained in Cuba, and some had received 
training in Russia and China, as well. 

A five-man factfinding Commission of the 
Organization of American States gave a dev- 
astating report on Communist and Castro- 
Communist rebel activities. Several Senators 
among them, Alaska's ERNEST GRUENING and 
Connecticut's THOMAS Dopp, are critical of 
our press for not reporting those findings. 

In speaking of that oversight, Dopp at- 


tributed it bluntly to the fact that, as he put 
it, “there has been a tendency on the part of 
some writers to oversimplify the situation 
in the Dominican Republic and overidealize 
the rebel movement, Their articles suggest 
that what is involved in the Dominican Re- 
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public is a conflict between a dictatorship 

(mew junta chief Imbert Barreras) and a 

constitutional democracy (Caamano Deno).” 
In fact, Gen. Antonio Imbert Barreras is 

not really a general. He was given the hon- 
orary rank by Juan Bosch himself for his 
part in killing Rafael Trujillo. Imbert’s col- 
leagues jokingly say that he couldn't direct 

a squad on an assault on a Coca-Cola ma- 

chine, if each member had a dime in his 

hand.“ 

Many Crvmzans Diep WHEN REBELS USED 
THEM AS A SHIELD AGAINST STRAFING BY 
Am ForcE—ARTICLE 3 

(By Paul D. Bethel) 


At about noon on Sunday, April 25, the 
rebel-held radio in Santo Domingo an- 
nounced that Juan Bosch had designated 
Jose Rafael Molina Urena as “provisional 
constitutional President.“ He was installed 
in the presidential palace by rebel armed 
units, members of Bosch’s PRD, and a large 
number of Communists and leftists. 

Molina Urena signed several decrees de- 
signed to establish his authority and give 
the impression that the loyalist cause was 
lost. 

Dominican Air Force planes bombed and 
strafed rebel positions in the city Sunday, the 
day after the revolt started. One objective 
was psychological. Air Force Lt. Col. Mario 
Palanco told me that the attacks were also 
intended to show the people that the air 
force had not gone over to the rebels, as the 
rebel radio was claiming. However, rebel 
announcers deftly countered by saying that 
the planes were flown by Cuban exile “mer- 
cenaries.” Several thousand Cubans were 
living in Santo Domingo. 

When that fiction no longer held up, the 
turbas (street gang musclemen) were called 
into action. They rounded up the relatives 
of pilots who were living in the city and 
took them to the television station. There, 
they were forced to plead with the pilots to 
stop the strafing. In some cases, rifles aimed 
at them were clearly visible to the viewers. 

When the televised appearances did not 
stop the air force, families of the pilots were 
herded into military targets to be among the 
first to die. The planes came anyway. 

“Everyone ran,” said Colonel Palanco, 
“pilots’ wives, children, fathers, and their 
turba guards who counted on the presence 
of the hostages as a shield for themselves.” 

Crude leaflets were dropped on the city 
by the air force warning the public to get 
out of certain areas marked for bombing. 
The rebel radio countered by urging the peo- 
ple to rush to those areas in cold-blooded 
use of civilians to protect rebel positions. 

How many were killed is not known, but 
by April 29 the U.S. Embassy estimated that 
there had been 1,800 casualties in the city 
from all causes—among them around 600 
dead. It turned out later that this was a 
conservative figure. 

By Sunday night, outwardly it appeared 
that the rebels had the upper hand. But at 
the same time, many leaders were taking 
asylum in Latin American embassies— 
among them a relatively obscure lieutenant 
colonel by the name of Francisco Caamano 
Deno. Up to this point, he had played no 
significant role in the revolt. 

The tide began to turn slightly in favor 
of the loyalists, and at 7 a.m. Tuesday the 
main base of San Isidro got a radio station 
operating. It told the people in target areas 
to get out and go to the Quisqueya baseball 
stadium, the El Embajador Hotel, and the 
Perla Antillana Hippodrome where they 
could seek refuge and get food and water. 
The rebel-held Santo Domingo radio de- 
manded that the people stay where they 
were, and in some instances they enforced 
their demand for nearly a week. 

With San Isidro on the air, the scattered 
elements of the Dominican armed forces 
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began to pull themselves together. The first 
target to be knocked out was the rebel radio. 
The radio was the only one which reached 
the entire country, and it carried accounts 
of a complete rebel victory. 

In retrospect, it seems miraculous that the 
whole country did not throw in with the 
rebels during those first few days. It serves 
as a commentary on rebel claims that theirs 
was a social, popular revolution. The coun- 
try remained quiet and under loyalist control, 

At 9:45 a.m. on Tuesday, Dominican Air 
Force vampire jets hit the rebel station. The 
Dominican Navy cruised slowly offshore lob- 
bing shells at the rebel-held palace and the 
rebel radio. At 11:50 a.m. the radio abruptly 
left the air. 

Provisional President Jose Molina Urena 
fied from the Palace. Military personnel, 
disillusioned by the obvious Communist 
takeover, began to defect. By Tuesday night, 
April 27, the PRD-Communist strike for 
power had bogged down in a tiny enclave in 
the center of Santo Do: È 

Rebel claims that U.S. forces withheld 
them from certain victory by encircling their 
enclave are overstated. Only 536 Marines 
had landed up to April 29, and they were 
used only to protect the U.S. Embassy from 
sniper fire and to secure the El Embajador 
Hotel, which was headquarters for the evac- 
uation of civilians. 

And it was not until 3 days later that 
marine units and the 82d Airborne Division 
forged a corridor through the outskirts of 
the city as an evacuation route. This cor- 
ridor hemmed in the rebels, but it also pre- 
vented loyalist forces from attacking rebel 
positions in the city. 

In fact, on April 30 in the first interview 
held with the rebel command's political ad- 
viser, Hector Aristy, I was told that the 
rebels intended to hold the center of the 
city. They planned to enter into negotia- 
tions with the peace commission of the Or- 
ganization of American States which was to 
arrive the following day. The tactics were 
to gain at the conference table what they 
had been unable to win by force of arms. 

Aristy said that the rebel zone was well- 
stocked with arms and food. “We can hold 
out indefinitely here,” he said. “In fact, I 
expect to get fat on all of the good food we 
have.” 

By this time, Lt. Col. Francisco Caamano 
Deno was the nominal leader of the rebels. 
With PRD-man Jose Molina Urena in asy- 
lum, the leaderless rebels needed a new front. 
Again, Juan Bosch made the selection—or 
agreed to it. Caamano came out of asylum 
in the Argentine Embassy on Tuesday, April 
27, and took over. 

The rebels moved fast to prepare for the 
peace commission of the OAS. They stalled 
on the cease-fire until they could round up 
some members of the old Bosch congress. 
Caamano was voted in as constitutional 
President on May 4, and the name of the 
rebel movement changed to the constitu- 
tional government. The cease-fire was for- 
mally ratified by them in that name. The 
loyalists signed merely as “the Governing 
Military Junta.” 

Any thinking person can see which title 
carries the greatest propaganda appeal. Thus 
the rebels got the OAS to deal with them 
on & level generally reserved for govern- 
ments of legally recognized authority. They 
had gotten the rebel radio functioning again, 
and were winning the propaganda battle. 

Caamano’s pretensions were given a dose 
of Johnsonian diplomacy. Highly placed 
US. officials pointed out that under the 
constitution a military man may not be pres- 
ident. But the damage had already been 
done. The signing of the OAS document 
had extended to the rebels a certain dignity 
and status. 

Highly placed US. officials threw another 
dash of cold water on rebel enthusiasm. 
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They said that the night before Caamano’s 
investiture, he had met with four top Com- 
munists. He could be top man the next day 
on two conditions, he was told. One, that 
if he should win out in negotiations and 
come to power, he must give important po- 
sitions to the Communists. Two, in those 
negotiations, he must get concrete assur- 
ances of safe conduct for Communists out 
of the country, should he lose. U.S. officials 
say that he agreed to both demands. 

The three-man military junta had given 
way, under the patient prodding of President 
Johnson's civilian envoy, John Barlow Mar- 
tin, to a five-man Government of national 
reconstruction, headed by Antonio Imbert 
Barreras. By May 17, a combination of 
forces from the Navy, Army, the tank corps, 
and the police began to mop up the north- 
eastern part of the city—north of the armed 
U.S. corridor and the international zone. 

The goal of the mop-up was to fiush out 
snipers, capture caches of arms, and thus 
return the greater part of the city to a sem- 
blance of normalcy. 

I went along with the lead tanks for several 
blocks, at times under heavy fire. The troops 
maintained good discipline. They searched 
each house over a vast area. Suspected 
snipers had their shoulders examined for 
bruises from rifle and automatic weapons re- 
coil. Their pants were rolled up above their 
knees for signs of extended kneeling in sniper 
nests. Telltale evidence sent suspects to the 
rear for further interrogation. Others were 
let go. Houses were carefully searched and 
arms caches sent to the rear in trucks and 
armored vehicles. 

One vignette of the war: 

A group of 11 rebels, firing a .50-caliber 
machinegun sandbagged atop a British-made 
Land Rover, were cut down as they raced into 
loyalist lines. An army ambulance arrived 
almost immediately and took away the 
bodies. 

People in houses around the vehicle began 
to emerge as the loyalists moved up the 
street. They talked. One said: “When the 
tanks are in the next block, we can dis- 
mantle it.” They meant the vehicle. 

I had to leave to make a broadcast for 
Mutual News. I came back in an hour. The 
car was completely stripped—its headlights, 

wheel, tires, most of the engine, 
even the brakedrums. I asked why they did 
it. One turned to me and replied: “Chico, we 
have to live, don't we?” 

I talked to people in the houses. Almost 
as soon as the loyalist troops had passed, 
housewives began to sluice down their side- 
walks with water and clean the streets. 

I noticed that they referred to loyalist 
troops as our troops. I asked how come? 
Only a few hours before this section had 
housed rebel snipers, hadn’t it? They 
shrugged and said they had no means to get 
them out. And besides, it now looked like 
the loyalists were going to win. 

Friday noon was the deadline for a 12-hour 
Red Cross truce. It was agreed upon by 
both sides so that bodies could be removed. 
However, there was the feeling that this 
wedge- opener would be used to extend the 
truce. (It was.) This meant that loyalist 
forces had to complete their mop-up by 
noon. They did so. 

By exactly 12 noon on Friday, May 21, 
loyalist forces had driven across the north- 
ern part of the city and stood on the banks 
of the upper Ozama River. They had the 
rebels completely surrounded, with U.S. 
forces interposed between rebels and 
loyalists. 

There is an importance to this story. 

When it became clear that the U.S. forces 
were preventing the loyalists from attacking 
the last rebel stronghold, questions were 
asked. The answer, from one official source, 
is that the “Dominican Army couldr’t fight 
its way out of a paper bag.“ Another opined 
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that the rebels, entrenched in the city, would 
clobber them. Still another source was 
bitter about Wessin y Wessin’s failure to 
move into the city on Sunday, the day after 
the revolt had broken out. 

However, there were no U.S. liaison Army 
men with Dominican troops as they cleaned 
up the northern part of the city. There is 
an apparent failure on the part of our offi- 
cials to recognize the power of Communist 
propaganda—powerful enough to virtually 
immobilize Dominican forces for 3 days. 
Reporter TELLS How REBELS USED PROPA- 

GANDA AGAINST YANKEES TO GET CIVILIAN 

SuprportT—ARTICLE 4 

(By Paul D. Bethel) 

On Saturday, May 22, photographer 
Andrew St. George and I saw something of 
the rebel propaganda organization in the 
Dominican Republic rebellion—on the firing 
line. 

We had interviewed the entire Dominican 
general staff. The cease-fire was to end in 
an hour. Dominican troops were loading 
into trucks at the headquarters of Army 
chief of staff, Brig. Gen. Jacinto Martinez 
Arana. They were headed for the firing line, 
ready to enter the rebel-held part of the city. 

Suddenly sirens sounded and a trumpet 
blared. Four staff cars rolled into the court- 
yard. The Secretary of War, Rivera Cami- 
nero, had arrived. With him were the chiefs 
of the air force and the navy and other staff 
officers. They invited Howard Handleman, 
an American adventurer by the name of 
Mitchell WerBell, Andy St. George, and me 
into Gen. Martinez Arana's office. 

There, the combined chiefs of staff told us 
of their plans and frustrations less than an 
hour before they would be free to fight 
again. 

General Caminero said: 

Pirst, junta forces will not shoot unless 
Communist rebels shoot first. He expected 
them to shoot. He seemed to hope that 
they would. 

Second, junta forces will not try to fight 
their way through American lines which had 
cut them off from the rebel stronghold. 

Third, although junta forces are cut off, 
they have every intention of cleaning out the 
Communists from their tiny downtown 
enclave. 

There are ways, said Gen. Martinez Arana, 
to move into the rebel positions without 
crossing U.S. lines: by boat down the Ozama 
River, and by sea. 

Junta chiefs, he said, were debating 
whether the U.S. Navy would be ordered to 
turn against the original American mission— 
“to prevent Communists from taking over 
this country”—and physically restrain loyal- 
ist troops from cleaning out the city. 

Up to May 22, he pointed out, rebels killed 
19 U.S. soldiers, wounded another 111, and 
killed untold numbers in the city’s center. 
By contrast, junta forces had not fired one 
single round at Americans. 

Caminero’s last point was to stick with 
Andy and me. Following the interview, we 
went to the only restaurant open in Santo 

the Italia. It is situated just in- 
side U.S.-controlled territory. 

We ordered a cold beer. Suddenly we 
heard the sound of machinegun fire and the 
heavy crrrr-ump of mortar shells impacting 
nearby. We looked longingly at the unfin- 
ished beer, and ran out to my car. 

The firing was coming from the vicinity of 
the presidential palace, a loyalist stronghold 
surrounded by the rebels. We drove through 
the marine checkpoint, ever so slowly, and 
approached the palace. The streets were a 
shambles of tree branches and electric lines 
severed by shells and bullets. 

We entered the palace grounds, across an 
exposed expanse of street. Loyalist troops 


waved us back, but we went in anyway. 
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Two tanks had their guns trained on rebel 
strongpoints. Infantry units were lying 
prone, sighting over their rifles and auto- 
matic weapons. We talked for a moment 
with squad and platoon commanders, and 
they told us to talk with the colonel in 
charge of the unit. 

I drove through more gates and arrived 
at the command post. The colonel looked 
at us in astonishment. 

The colonel’s aide was suspicious. He 
asked for identification. We gave it. He 
asked for more. We gave that, too. Still 
suspicious, the aide reluctantly permitted us 
to talk with the colonel. He said that the 
rebels might launch another attack on the 
palace. 

Andy suggested that we drive down into 
the rebel lines to see what was going on. 
We did. I drove about eight blocks, lateral 
to the line of fire, and parked the car. We 
got out and walked another several blocks 
into the rebel zone. 

Suddenly bullets started zipping around 
us. We flattened ourselves against the walls 
as heads bobbed out of houses and motioned 
us to make small targets of ourselves. On 
the street corner opposite, two men motioned 
us to cross. When the firing had died down, 
we did so. 

One of them said that Wessin y Wessin’s 
troops were firing on Marine positions. I 
looked around and saw American uniforms 
several blocks away. They marked the armed 
corridor to the airport, forged by the 82d 
Airborne and the Marines 2 weeks earlier. 

Speaking halting English, the Dominican 
insisted that Wessin y Wessin’s troops were 
shooting at U.S. Marines, not the rebels. He 
pointed down into deep rebel-held Santo 
Domingo: “There are two bodies of Wessin 
y Wessin soldiers there.” Andy and I looked 
at one another. I replied in Spanish that 
we were not idiots, and turned to leave. 

“No,” he said, in Spanish. “Don’t go.” 
Another 10 toughs appeared, making a 
calque. All insisted that the Wessin y Wessin 
troops were trying to get rebels and US. 
soldiers fighting each other. They kept re- 
peating that the two bodies of the Wessin y 
Wessin troops were there. “How do you know 
that they are troops of Wessin 5 Wessin?“ I 
asked. 

“Because they wear the insignia,” the lead- 
er replied. 

They did not know that Andy and I had 
just come from the palace. They did not 
know that we knew where the lines were. 
And they kept insisting, to the point of where 
the leader said the bodies of the alleged Wes- 
sin y Wessin soldiers “had been there for 3 
days.“ 

Andy looked at the organizer and mumbled 
to me: “And just why, Paul, do you think 
they should be left there for 3 days, eh?” 

The answer was phony evidence to be 
shown to unsuspecting people—OAS and re- 
porters. With the battle going on at this mo- 
ment, we couldn’t go to the bodies. I 
again told the leader that we weren’t idiots, 
that insignia could be planted. He thought 
for a moment, and said nothing. Suddenly, 
his face lighted up. “I want you to see the 
houses blown down by Yankee fire.” 

Andy saw the opportunity for some good 
photos, so we moved out of our sanctuary 
and edged our way along the line of inter- 
mittent fire. 

We almost didn't make it. A mortar shell 
exploded in an alleyway about 50 yards away. 
All of us, the turbas included, dived for 
safety. We looked up to see smoke and dust 
billowing out of the alley. We also saw a 
woman dash out of a house nearby, holding 
her bleeding head in a towel. 

The cry went up from the turbas: “Yan- 
kees are killing Dominicans. Yankees are 
killing Dominicans. Each street corner came 
alive with well-organized groups of between 
6 and 10 persons, all shouting: Yankees are 
killing Dominicans. Out with the Yankee 
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dogs.” One variation was: “Out with the 
white Yankee dogs.” It was a ticklish situa- 
tion. 

The organizer of the group we were with 
yelled to the woman to cross over, He saw 
the opportunty for Andy to take shots of the 
bleeding creature. I said nothing. Both 
Andy and I knew from the trajectory that the 
mortar shell had come from loyalists at 
the palace. We knew that the turbas knew 
it. 

The woman, now helped by a man, was 
afraid to cross over the street in the line 
of fire. The two of them ran down another 
alleyway, lateral to the sniper fire hammer- 
ing at U.S. positions. We met them on the 
next corner—also in the line of fire. The 
woman was bleeding but was able to run like 
hell. A Red Cross ambulance, a Volkswagen 
station wagon, roared up. The mobs on the 
corner shouted: “Yankees are killing Domin- 
icans.” She collapsed gracefully into the 
arms of the crowd. They put her into the 
ambulance. Andy took shots, furiously. 

As the ambulance rounded the corner, I 
saw her sitting between two men in the 
back, chattering away excitedly. 

The crowds on the corners shouted “Yan- 
kees are killing Dominicans.” Then a 
Swedish car, a Saab, came roaring at us from 
the rebel lines. It was crowded with rebels, 
in motley dress, carrying submachine guns 
and rifles. 

They glowered at us flercely, and pointed 
their guns at us menacingly. Then one of 
the mob shouted: “You're in the line of 
marine fire.” 

Fierce expressions turned to slack-jawed 
panic. The driver slammed the car into 
gear, roared around the corner, and out of 
sight. Andy and I took a deep breath. I 
looked at the leader and said: “Wessin y 
Wessin’s troops, eh?” He shrugged and 
laughed. 

The only way we could get out of the zone 
and back to my car was to walk about a 
hundred yards with our backs to rebel snip- 
ers. Thus far, there had been more noise 
than actual fighting. But just then, rebel 
snipers winged a burst into the wall just over 
our heads, and we heard the screeching sound 
of the ricochet. 

“That was for us,“ Andy said. 
out of here.” 

We walked the hundred yards slowly and 
nonchalantly, our spines tingling. After an 
eternity we rounded the corner and gave a 
sigh of relief. 

We walked along the relatively safe area 
next to U.S. troops. We talked to the people 
in the houses. They were tired of having 
their houses turned into snipers’ nests. They 
were afraid of the turbas and the law of the 
streets. They were leaving the rebel zones in 
droves. 

Two civilians of pleasant mien attached 
themselves to us. Andy is Hungarian, with 
the accent. Our two companions asked who 
We were. Andy replied in Spanish that we 
were Brazilian. “Good,” they said, and urged 
Andy to tell the story of how Yankees were 
killing Dominicans. 

The next day around noon, Andy rushed 
into my rooms. “This is Havana, 1959," he 
exclaimed. “There are bearded guys, and the 
whole smell of the place is exactly like it was 
in 1959 in Cuba.” 

Andy had gone into the center of the city. 
He had an appointment with rebel leader 
Francisco Caamano and photographed him. 
“But guess what,” Andy said to me, “Re- 
member the two fellows from yesterday? 
Well, I was walking into the Caamano head- 
quarters, and someone said: ‘Hello Brazilian.’ 
I asked him how he knew I was Brazilian and 
it turns out that he was one of the two we 
saw yesterday. The two of them in Caama- 
no's headquarters, armed and guarding the 
place.” 

I later learned from the loyalist G-2 that 
arms were cached in strong points in the 
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rebel-held part of the city. Actually, strong 
points were few. No one was permitted to 
take arms from one strong point to another, 
even though personnel were rotated frequent- 
ly for intelligence-gathering purposes. Un- 
armed, and on the street, the rebels were Just 
ordinary citizens. 

Mobs were organized and controlled in the 
classic manner. What was going on in rebel 
territory was a carbon copy of Cuba’s mobs 
of neighborhood informers—vigilance com- 
mittees—controlled and directed by Commu- 
nists and Communist-trade cadres. 
JOHNSON Ams CALL FoR A CONSENSUS RE- 

GIME DASHED HOPES OF GETTING ANTI-RED 

GOVERNMENT—ARTICLE 5 


(By Paul D. Bethel) 


As the first handful of correspondents en- 
tered the El Embajador Hotel in Santo 
Domingo on April 29, a fleshy, confident- 
looking man left. Driven to the helicopter 
port set up by Marines near the hotel in a 
U.S. Embassy station wagon, Antonio Imbert 
Berraras left for San Isidro Air Base to set 
up a new junta. 

Imbert Barreras is tough and purposeful. 
He had to be. He and four colleagues killed 
the hated dictator Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo Molino on May 30, 1961. By doing 
so, Imbert Barreras became a sort of national 
hero. A sort of national hero because his 
background is not unblemished. But few 
backgrounds in the Dominican Republic are. 

However, Imbert Barreras is a stanch 
Catholic. More, he is a graduate of the 
strong anti-Communist Catholic cursillo. 
Other graduates—Gen. Elais Wessin y Wes- 
sin, chief of staff to Army General Jacinto 
Martinez Arana. The three are dedicated 
anti-Communists. They are welded together 
in sense of purpose. 

The Imbert junta is not a military junta. 
Discounting Imbert’s status as a general, 
there is only one military man represented— 
Air Force Colonel Pedro Bartolome Benoit. 
The others are a lawyer, a businessman, and a 
quasi-intellectual. Imbert’s junta does, 
however, enjoy the confidence of the Do- 
minican armed forces. 

Installed by us on May 12, the GNR was 
having the rug pulled from under it by the 
United States on May 18. The rug-pulling 
act was done by Presidential Security Ad- 
viser McGeorge Bundy and Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Cyrus Vance. Apparently alarmed 
at press reporting from Santo Domingo that 
the GNR was militarist and rightwing, 
Bundy and Vance sought to replace it with 
what was described in Bundyese as a con- 
sensus government. 

Pressures put upon the junta to resign are 
related by an indignant chief of staff, Gen. 
Jacinto Martinez Arana. 

The general is short and stocky, energetic. 
He has had 36 years of military service. He 
doesn’t drink. He told me on May 19 that 
he could be retired but wouldn't sit idly by 
and watch the country taken over by com- 
munism. 

The general was enraged at the antics of 
the Washington mission composed of Un- 
der Secretary Thomas Mann, Bundy, and 
Vance. Led by Bundy, the mission was there 
to create a consensus government. 

“What the hell does that mean?“ Mar- 
tinez Arana asked rhetorically, pounding the 
desk with his open palm. He answered: “It 
means turning the country over to the Com- 
munists.” 

Little by little the story poured out. 

“On Sunday, May 15, Mr. Mann met with 
us at junta headquarters. All of the mili- 
tary chiefs were there. Mr. Mann said that 
we should accept Antonio Guzman as presi- 
dent, and later, in a few months, hold elec- 
tions under the 1963 constitution.” The 
general paused, rolled his eyes, spread his 
hands. “Well,” he continued, “Mr. Guzman 
is a nice man. He is intelligent. But he is 
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not a person of firm purpose.” Mr. Mar- 
tinez Arana again spread his hands, leaned 
over his desk and punched it with his in- 
dex finger in rhythm with “And he is a 
friend, a close friend, of Juan Bosch,” Guz- 
man served in Bosch's cabinet and has been 
charged with inefficiency and corruption in 
that position. 

Gen, Martinez Arana continued: “He 
could never handle the Communists. And 
the 1963 constitution.” He uttered an oath. 
“It is made for a dictator.” 

He had a point there. A Bosch constitu- 
tion, rammed through by an incompetent 
and largely illiterate group of Congressmen 
swept in with Bosch in elections in late 1962, 
it is a blank check. Its provisions are so 
vague that a President can do anything he 
wants under it. The 1963 constitution is 
deliberately and dangerously vague. It is 
a resentful document, the product of resent- 
ful men. 

In section 4, on property, there are pro- 
visions like these: 

“Expropriation may take place in the 
general interest.” Article 28 says that: “It 
is declared that only Dominican nationals 
have the right to acquire land. But Con- 
gress may authorize the acquisition of land 
in urban areas by foreigners, when this is 
in the national interest.” 

Excessive holding of land is outlawed. 
But the Constitution does not say what is 
excessive and leaves it up to Congress to 
determine. All subsoil wealth, oil, and min- 
erals is declared (as in Cuba) to be the prop- 
erty of the state. Other provisions of the 
1963 Constitution are of deep concern to 
Dominican businessmen. Nor is there any 
mention of God, causing religious people to 
question the motives of the originators of 
the Bosch constitution. 

Convinced of the Communist makeup of 
the rebels, the Imbert junta rejected Mann’s 
proposal. They liked Mann, however, de- 
scribing him as a sensitive and intelligent 
diplomat. 

They did not like Cyrus Vance. 

“Monday,” said the Army Chief of Staff, 
“Mr. Cyrus Vance came to see us. He acted 
like a Hitler, a real dictator. He took out a 
notebook and briskly ticked off the points 
to which we would have to agree.” The gen- 
eral uttered a mildly dirty word. He said we 
would have to agree to the Guzman govern- 
ment and to the 1963 Constitution. 

“We consulted and said we would accept 
Guzman but not the 1963 Constitution. We 
wanted the 1962 Constitution, which is ex- 
plicit and understandable. Well, this Mr. 
Vance said that we couldn't have it. We 
asked why. And he said because the rebels 
demanded the 1963 Constitution. Of course 
they demanded the 1963 Constitution. It is 
an open door for the Communists to walk 
in.” 

“We blew up,” Gen. Martinez Arana con- 
tinued. “Just who are the rebels, anyway? 
They control only a part—and only a tiny 
part—of the city of Santo Domingo. Every- 
where else in the nation people are working. 
Stores are open. There are no disturbances. 
What the hell does this man want, this Mr. 
Vance?” 

The general paused, then continued: “So 
we ask him, just who are the rebels? Why 
are they so important to you when they are 
your enemies, and American Marines are 
being shot by them everyday? 

“Then do you know what he said? He 
said we could take it or leave it. And he 
also said that if we leave it, the United 
States would be forced to make a deal with 
the rebels. Then he left. Day before yes- 
terday we met with another American of- 
ficial. I won't tell you who it was (it prob- 
ably was McGeorge Bundy), but he was im- 
portant. We told him that if the United 
States insisted on Guzman and the 1963 
Constitution, we would accept on certain 
conditions. The United States must trans- 
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port out of this country all of our fighting 
men and their families. The Communists 
would slaughter them. The United States 
must also transport out of the country all 
Dominican families who want to leave. 
There would be nobody left.” 

Saturday, May 22, Bundy held an un- 
attributed background press conference for 
a select few journalists “personally known 
to him,” as a spokesman later revealed. He 
told them that he was rather optimistic that 
a solution“ would be found to install a 
“consensus government.“ 

He implied that Caamano had agreed to 
step down in favor of Guzman and rather 
believed that Imbert would do the same. 
Later, a high U.S. official in Santo Domingo 
said that the United States was prepared to 
exert economic pressures against Imbert to 
force him out. 

The story of the Bundy conference leaked 
out. Reporters who had not been invited 
were not bound to the no-attribution rule. 
Newspapers reported that Imbert was on his 


way out. 
Imbert was furious. The next day, Sun- 
day, he blasted malintentioned“ reports 


(meaning certain reporters whom he felt 
were representing him and his junta as a 
rightist threat). He said that the people 
of the Dominican Republic knew that he was 
no dictator. They knew he had risked his 
life to rid the country of the Trujillo 
dictatorship. 

Imbert Barreras and his staff were also 
incensed at efforts by reporters of thre 
influential U.S. dailies to prove that no Com- 
munist menace existed in the country. He 
said privately that these reports apparently 
had influenced President Johnson's staff. He 
referred to McGeorge Bundy. 

Asked why the United States was pressur- 
ing the junta to step down, an official from 
Washington said that Imbert had “failed to 
capture the imagination of the people 
quickly enough.” The official continued: 
“We were gambling—hoping that Imbert 
could form a government that could win 
public approval quickly.” 

When queried regarding that statement, a 
junta member angrily replied: “You seem to 
want instant democracy. How can a junta 
which was installed by you 10 days ago expect 
in that period of time to win a wave of 
popular support?” 

He went on: “Don’t your negotiators from 
Washington know that there are no news- 
papers being published, no mass media com- 
munications we can resort to, to explain our 
position and develop public understanding 
of the issues?” 

My Washington source also said that even 
if Imbert managed to defy the United States 
and remain in power, the result would be 
civil war. Arms would be cached, plots 
hatched, and the revolt would spread. 

An officer of the Dominican counterinsur- 
gency force said that Cuban arms had been 
cached over a period of several years. He also 
said that in the sweep by Imbert forces across 
the northern part of the city, “tons of cached 
arms had been found.” He continued: “If 
our forces had not made the sweep, those 
arms would never have been found.” The 
counterinsurgency officer was trained in the 
United States. 

Regarding the lack of real support for 
Imbert, I asked my Washington source: 
“What about the fact that the 130,000-mem- 
ber National Confederation of Free Workers 
(CONTRAL) is supporting Imbert?” Here 
he got a little vague, and fell back on his 
earlier statement that Imbert did not win 
popularity fast enough. 

The inescapable conclusion is that Presi- 
dent Johnson's advisers are sensitively at- 
tuned to “world opinion.” They were in- 
fluenced by initial press reports which dog- 
gedly refused to recognize the Communist 
menace and tended to romanticize rebel 
leader Lt. Col. Francisco Caamano Deno. 
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Thus influenced, Johnson’s advisers went 
looking for compromise rather than solution. 

As of this writing, the rebels still control 
the center of Santo Domingo and have 
launched a potent propaganda campaign 
from their festering pocket of resistance. 

What started out as a vigorous and just 
action by President Johnson has bogged 
down in a mire of international and na- 
tional bureaucrats. It could end in a dip- 
lomatic defeat as disastrous as our failure 
to follow through at the Bay of Pigs 4 years 
ago. For the lesson of the Dominican Re- 
public to Latin American Communists and 
leftists is this: seize territory, no matter how 
much, and force the United States and the 
OAS to negotiate. 


[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, 
Apr. 30, 1965] 

SEVENTEEN HUNDRED MARINES IN DoMINGO— 
2,500 PARATROOPERS ALSO FLOWN IN—INSUR- 
GENTS ATTACK U.S. Empassy—5 Dre—5-Day 
REVOLT BY LEFTISTS TAKES 400 Lives 

(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo Dominco, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
April 29.—A band of rebels dressed in civilian 
clothes fired on the U.S. Embassy today. 
American marines fired back and repelled the 
attackers in a 30-minute fight. 

At least two of the attackers and possibly 
four were killed by the marines. There were 
no casualties on the U.S. side. Three other 
attackers were killed by Dominican Army 
troops as the leftists fled marine gunfire. 

Later, other leftist bands that have been 
roaming the city fired sporadically at the 
Embassy but the attacks ended as night fell. 


TROOPS ROLL IN 


An Embassy spokesman said afterward that 
the 100 marines stationed at the Embassy 
will be reinforced. 

Marine reinforcements, as expected, were 
landed tonight, from the Wood County, a 
landing ship. A tank company of the 10th 
Marines rolled ashore on the beach west of 
the Hotel Embajador. They were followed by 
I company of the 6th Marines. The rein- 
forcements joined 556 marines landed last 
night. 

In Washington, the State Department said 
that the El Salvador Embassy in Santo 
Domingo had also been attacked but that it 
had no further details. 

The incident at the U.S. Embassy was the 
first exchange of fire involving American 
marines who were landed to protect and help 
Americans caught in the Dominican civil war. 


TAKES 400 LIVES 


The 5-day-old leftist revolution has taken 
400 lives and resulted in injuries to 1,200 
persons. Hospitals are filled with casualties. 

Mopping up operations ordered by the mili- 
tary junta failed to dislodge leftists from 
positions in the center of the city. There 
were air strikes and some heavy ground fight- 
ing this morning and sporadic fighting 
throughout the night. 

There was an afternoon lull but then the 
Dominican army resumed action. There was 
considerable firing in the city and mortars 
apparently were being used. 

The leftists hold 15 buildings in what they 
call the free territory of Santo Domingo. 
The major street, which is the Communist 
stronghold, is called the 20th of October to 
commemorate a Communist demonstration 
several years ago. 

AIR ATTACKS FAIL 

The strafing attack by the air force failed 
to dislodge the rebels, many of whom are 
dressed in olive drab uniforms similar to 
those used by Cuban Premier Fidel Castro's 
rebel army. Others are in civilian clothes. 

Helicopters which had brought in the ma- 
rines evacuated 650 more Americans and 
other nationals to the aircraft carrier Boxer. 
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Among the evacuees were 18 Christian 
Brothers who had been expelled from Cuba 
by Castro. The Brothers said the revolt here 
followed the same pattern that had been used 
during the Communist takeover in Cuba. 

The Christian Brothers left because leftist 
militia, which had seized a police station, 
later captured a Roman Catholic school and 
were using it as a position for snipers. 

[France announced it had ordered two 
warships at Fort de France, Martinque, to 
sail for the Dominican Republic to evacuate 
French nationals if necessary. Britain said 
it had asked the United States to evacuate 
any of the 120 Britons there if they requested 
it. Canada asked the marines to protect its 
citizens. | 

The diplomatic corps met with Msgr. 
Emanuelle Clarizio, the apostolic delegate to 
seek ways to halt the war which is raging 
only in the capital. American Ambassador 
W. Tapley Bennett attended the meeting. 


CALLS IT SAD 


After the meeting Monsignor Clarizio flew 
to the San Isidro air base where he broad- 
cast another appeal to both sides to halt the 
fighting. 

I interviewed Monsignor Clarizio and he 
said the situation in the city was “very sad.” 

Col. Pedro Benoit, president of the junta, 
spoke over the radio for the first time since 
he took power. He announced that the 
United States had urged an end to the fight- 
ing and had offered to send in medicines and 
food. American naval planes and helicopters 
landed at the airbase with medical supplies 
today. 

Benoit said that free elections would be 
held as soon as possible, “with all political 
parties participating.” 

War conditions continue in the capital 
There is still no electric power. Many tele- 
phone lines are out. There is no water in 
the Hotel Ambassador except in the swim- 
ming pool where I took my bath today, with- 
out soap. To provide drinking water the 
hotel earlier took water out of the swimming 
pool and poured the water into clean trash 
cans. It is hoped that water will be back 
before it is used. 

The hotel faces the loss of $45,000 worth of 
frozen foods, because it has been unable to 
obtain gasoline for an auxiliary generator. 
This has not only blacked out the hotel but 
it also has stopped the elevator. 

The American Embassy installed a radio 
communications operation in the eighth floor 
penthouse. The men who are operating that 
installation must climb eight flights of stairs 
in order to reach their radios. 

From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, 
Apr. 30, 1965] 
TELLS Rote or Reps IN DOMINICAN REVOLT 
(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
April 29.—The inside story of how this coun- 
try came within 12 hours of a Communist 
takeover last Monday was related today by 
the principal actor in that drama. 

Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin, the Dominican 
Government’s anti-Communist military 
leader at the time, said in an exclusive inter- 
view that had he failed to convince the re- 
luctant air force and army chiefs to attack 
the Communists at 6 a.m. Monday, the Reds 
would have been in power that night. 

FOE OF REDS 

I interviewed the tired general—who had 
not slept or eaten a solid meal since Satur- 
day night and wore a stubble beard—in his 
office at the army training center several 
miles from the San Isidro air base. Wessin’s 
telephone lines had been cut by the Com- 
munists and he had to use the air force head- 
quarters as a command post. 

Wessin is no longer the strong man of the 
military here, but he remains the most out- 
spoken anti-Communist. He was shoved 
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into the background because he refuses to 
compromise with the leftists. 

He told me that he hoped to resign from 
the army soon, at the age of 41, and become 
a farmer. Wessin was educated at the mili- 
tary academy in Venezuela and at the Los 
Chorrillos Military School in Lima, Peru, 
when Gen. Nicholas Lindley was comman- 
dant. In 1962, General Lindley headed the 
military junta in Peru. 

Wessin blamed deposed President Donald 
J. Reid-Cabral for ignoring reports that an 
army conspiracy was brewing against his rule. 

“The conspiracy was very big,” Wessin said. 
“We saved the country by only a hairpin. 
There were conspirators even here at the 
training center. 

“The great majority of the people here did 
not know what was really happening. 

“I had reported the conspiracy to President 
Reid for 15 or 20 consecutive days,“ Wessin 
said, “but he did not pay any attention to 
me.” 

Wessin had bitter words about Gen. Marco 
Rivera-Cuesta, at the time army chief of 
staff. Wessin said Rivera also was lax about 
the conspiracy. The rebels captured Rivera 
last Saturday and held him hostage at the 
16th of August fortress, 18 miles from here, 
The air force blasted that fortress into use- 
lessness, Wessin said. 


TELLS THEIR AIM 


“This conspiracy was not an isolated one, 
nor was it exclusively military,” Wessin said. 
“The conspirators were in league with the 
Communists from the As part 
of the subversive preparation they instigated 
fires that were set in the sugar cane fields 
and instigated a strike at the La Romana 
plantation. The fires there alone caused $7 
million damage.” 

Wessin said the primary objective of rebel 
officers was to restore former President Juan 
Bosch to power. 

“I consider this conspiracy was directed 
by him from Puerto Rico and that Fidel 
Castro [Communist premier of Cuba] also 
participated in it. Both have caused so much 
damage. The Dominican people must now 
have come to realize that,” Wessin said. 

While I visited diplomatic friends at the 
Argentine Embassy today, where eight rebel 
officers had received asylum, four of them 
asked permission to leave the Embassy. Em- 
bassy officials told me the officers wanted 
to return to rebel command posts. They 
were allowed to leave the Embassy. 


CONFIDENT OF VICTORY 


The Argentine diplomats said that the 
rebel officers, who were dressed in civilian 
clothes, were confident that their side would 
ultimately win in the capital because the 
junta had up to now been unable to wipe 
them out. They want to be on the winning 
side. 

Wessin charged that Fidel Castro is in- 
volved in the revolution. He said the armed 
forces intercepted a call to Castro that was 
made from the presidential palace after the 
Communists took possession Sunday after- 
noon. 

Wessin said leaders of the Communists 
entered the palace Sunday afternoon with 
Bosch’s candidate for the interim presidency, 
Jose Rafael-Molina-Morina. Among the 
leaders were Dato Pagan, who was one of the 
prisoners released from La Victoria by the 
military rebels, and the Ducoudray-Juan and 
Felix Servio, old guard members of the Com- 
munist party. 

I asked Wessin why he did not attack on 
Soay morning as ordered by President 
Reid. 

“The navy started in this with us,” Wessin 
said, “and then decided to be neutral. The 
same happened with the air force. Then a 
group of the officers of the air force were 
ready to surrender and accept the conditions 
of the rebels.” 
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[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, May 2, 
1965] 

GI ToLL RISES IN Dominco—4 AMERICANS 
Dre, 36 Hurt IN RED ATTACKS—REBELS 
IGNORE CEASE-FIRE 

(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, May 
1.—Four and possibly five American soldiers 
have been killed in action, and 36 wounded 
in attacks by Communists in this war- 
stricken city. 

An 82d Airborne Division soldier was killed 
today. He was shot in the back as his patrol 
vehicle passed a building. An armed civilian 
emerged, and the patrol immediately shot 
and killed him. 

Meanwhile, the airborne division an- 
nounced that it has captured 33 armed 
Communist militia and turned them over to 
the Dominican army. 


POW REPORT IS FIRST 


This is the first report of the capture of 
prisoners of war by our forces. The Domini- 
can army is conducting the interrogation. 

A paratroop patrol advanced into the city 
to meet a patrol from the U.S. Marines. 
After a brief linkup, both withdrew to their 
Tespective positions. The paratroop patrol 
returned to the key bridge on the Ozama 
River, which the troops secured yesterday. 
The Marines returned to a point about 6 
blocks west of the American Embassy. 

The airborne division elements yesterday 
relieved 200 Dominican soldiers on the east 
bank of the river. 

TWENTY MARINES WOUNDED 

In the attack against the paratroopers to- 
day, there was automatic weapons fire and 
eight soldiers were wounded. The Marines 
suffered two men killed in action, and the 
82d airborne has lost two men. One of the 
men seriously wounded yesterday died. 

Of the wounded 20 are marines and 16 
are troopers. 

The fringe area patroled today is almost 
2 miles from the heart of the rebel-held 
territory in the business district of Santo 
Domingo. 

Communist militia action against Amer- 
ican troops declined this afternoon. Some 
shots were fired but no further casualties 
were reported. 


CEASE-FIRE IGNORED 


The cease-fire which was agreed to yester- 
day has not been respected by the Commu- 
nists. The rebel’s commander has no con- 
trol over the Communists. 

Col, Francisco Caamano Deno, rebel mili- 
tary chief, added his signature today to the 
cease-fire agreement signed by the new mili- 
tary junta and two rebel leaders, including 
Caamano’s brother Fausto. Col. Caamano’s 
decision to sign raised hopes for a halt in the 
fighting. 

There was fighting all night. The marine 
who was shot in the chest and killed this 
morning was hit in the perimeter of defenses 
set up by the marines for the American Em- 
bassy. The wounded marine was shot in the 
arm. 

Among thousands of well-armed young 
men entrenched in the downtown area were 
young officers who began the revolt a week 


ago. 

“We are friends of the North Americans,” 
one soldier said. “We do not want to fight 
your marines, but we have to defend our- 
selves.” 


DENIES COMMUNIST ACTIVITY 


They denied that Communists had been 
active among the rebels. 

Snipers, who tried all night to infiltrate 
the defensive positions around the Hotel 
Ambassador, were repelled by the fire of the 
platoon of the 3d battalion, 6th marines. 
This platoon was reinforced last night by a 
platoon from the 82d Airborne Division. 
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“We were fired at by the snipers almost 
all night,” Pvt. Ben Palomar Contreras, 24, 
whose parents, Mr. and Mrs. Amadore Palo- 
mar, live at 5040 E. Southdale Street, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., told me. Contreras is in 
the 7th squad of the 81st millimeter mortar 
platoon. 

“Our outer line repelled the snipers with 
rifle fire, Contreras said. 

Contreras was cleaning his rifle when I in- 
terviewed him beside his foxhole near the 
polo field here early this morning. He said 
he had not slept for 3 nights. 


FORMER N.U. PROFFESSOR THERE 


A former professor of military science at 
Northwestern University, who was in charge 
of the Naval Reserve Officers Training corps 
there from 1960 to 1963, is playing an im- 
portant role in the defense of Santo Domin- 
go. He is Maj. Joe Gambardello, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y., executive officer of the 6th Ma- 
rine headquarters. 

Major Gambardello had as his bodyguard 
Corp. Howard Hummell, 24, of Easton, Pa. 
who served in Vietnam from April 1 to June 
15 last year. The major calls Hummell his 
“shotgun.” 

Jose Antonio Mora, secretary general of the 
Organization of American States, arrived to- 
day from Washington to attempt to end the 
civil war. It is not believed he will succeed 
unless he can get the military to control the 
Communists. 

[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, 
May 9, 1965] 
UNITED STATES PROTESTS DOMINGO REBEL 

TRUCE VIOLATION—HOLDS CEASE-FIRE BRO- 

KEN SIX TIMES—MARINE KILLED 


(By Jules Dubois) 


SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, May 
8.—The United States tonight protested to 
the Organization of American States a new 
violation of the cease-fire in Santo Domingo 
by the rebel forces of Col. Francisco A. 
Caamano against American troops. 

A separate note also protested the vitriolic 
attacks on the Dominican and United States 
Governments by the rebel radio. 


ANOTHER MARINE KILLED 


American Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., sent a note to Ambassador Frank Morrice, 
Jr., of Panama, the senior OAS representative 
here. Morrice received the note at the Hotel 
Ambassador where he has his headquarters. 

The note was drafted after another marine 
was killed today by rebel infiltraters at the 
port of Haina, 12 miles south of here. This 
casualty boosted the grand total of American 
dead from rebel bullets to 12. A sailor who 
fell overboard from his ship was the 13th 
death. 

Of these dead there have been seven 
marines, five soldiers, and one sailor. 

REBELS MORE HOSTILE 

The protest letter was sent after attempts 
by Jose Antonio Mora, Secretary General of 
the OAS, to talk with Caamano and get him 
to agree to end hostilities and lay down his 
arms, failed. 

It is understood that the Caamano camp 
was more hostile to Mora today than it has 
been before and the rebel “constitutional 
president” could at no time talk with Mora 
alone. He was always surrounded by men 
who blocked the efforts of Mora to talk alone 
with Caamano. 

Radio Santo Domingo, which went silent 
at 2:15 p.m., returned at 5 p.m. on the regu- 
lar frequency of the powerful transmitter 
that is in rebel hands, instead of the special 
one it was using. 

The radio increased the intensity of its 
attacks against the United States and 
Gen. Antonio Imbert-Barrera, head of the 
five-man military junta formed to oppose the 
rebels, 
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The foreign minister of Caamano's con- 
stitutional government,” Jottin Curry, sent 
a strong protest to Ambassador Morrice 
against the international security zone 
which is manned by US. troops with token 
forces of Dominican police in army uniforms. 


RAPS SECURITY ZONE 


Curry complained that the security zone 
is there solely to confront the Caamano 
forces with opposing forces and to harbor the 
Imbert government, which has its seat in- 
side the zone. 

No mention was made by Curry of the fact 
that the headquarters of Bosch's Dominican 
Revolutionary Party (PRD) are also inside 
the security zone and are open for business, 

Imbert was not inactive today. He met 
with all provincial governors and mayors of 
provincial capitals. With the exception of 
the national district of Santo Domingo, they 
reported the entire country is calm. 


From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, May 9, 
1965] 


Hich GI SPRIT IN DOMINICAN FIGHTING 
TOLD—TRIBUNE WRITER, SON MEET 


(By Jules Dubois) 


Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
May 8—A Roman Catholic chaplain from 
Chicago finds the morale of the men of the 
82d Airborne Division very high. 

The chaplain, Capt. Edward Kita, whose 
mother, Mrs. Victoria Kita, lives at 3845 
South Albany Avenue, had returned from 13 
months in Korea last November when he was 
assigned to the 82d Airborne Division. 

I found a few other Chicagoans here to- 
day [and also by coincidence, my son, who 
is in the Air Force}. 


MEETS ILLINOIS OFFICER 


Maj. Robert Kingsbury, 41, whose parents, 
Lee and Alice Kingsbury, live in St. Charles, 
III., is information officer at the 82d Air- 
borne headquarters here. He was in the 
Panama Canal Zone during the flag riots 
last year as director of the Armed Forces tele- 
vision station at Fort Clayton. 

“I am very proud to be a member of the 
same army as these people,” Major Kings- 
bury said. “They’ve done a heck of a good 
job.” 

Pic. James R. Wall, 23, who lived in Chi- 
cago before his family moved to Marion, III., 
has been subjected to sniper fire along the 
neutral zone. A bullet missed his vehicle 
by only a foot. 


LOYAL SOLDIER TORTURED 


His patrol saw the tortured and burned 
body of a loyal army soldier. The man was 
presumed to have been caught by rebels and 
brutally tortured before they killed him and 
set his body afire. 

I rode through the corridor and across 
Duarte Bridge over the Ozama River with 
Major Kingsbury and Pfc. Allan Prestergard, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Ole Prestergard, of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., and Pfc. David Creathbaum 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Jess D. Creathbaum, ol 
Liberal, Kans. 

While interviewing Maj. Gen. Marvin L. 
McNickle, commander of the air task force, 
5th logistic command at San Isidro Air Base, 
after visiting the airborne units, I was in- 
formed that my oldest son, lst Lt. Jules Ed- 
ward Dubois, 25, had just arrived. 

General McNickle ordered an aide to escort 
me to the officer’s tents, where I found my 
son being assigned his bunk while his fellow 
officers were taking their first bath in a wel- 
come rain. (There is no water at the base 
where the airborne and Air Force headquar- 
ters are located.) 

My son told me he had received his orders 
yesterday afternoon and was shipped out 
immediately. He arrived early this after- 
noon, leaving behind at Shaw Air Force Base, 
Sumter, S.C., his wife, Ann, and their new- 
born son, Shawn Mitchell, my first grandson. 
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{From the Chicago (ill.) Tribune, May 
10, 1965] 


PURGES DOMINGO MILITARY —JUNTA OvuSTS 
Top Brass IN PEACE EFFORT—SEEKS SUR- 
RENDER OF REBEL CHIEF 


(By Jules Dubois) 


SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, May 
9.—The government of national reconstruc- 
tion, headed by Brig. Gen. Antonio Imbert 
Barrera today purged the military forces of 
ranking officers. It indicated that it will 
exhaust every peaceful effort to get the rebel 
forces of Col. Francisco A. Caamano to capit- 
ulate before trying to blast them out of the 
10 percent of this city which they hold. 

That 10 percent is almost the entire busi- 
ness district. Imbert emphasized that his 
government controls the rest of the country’s 
27 provinces. 

Imbert held a press conference with the 
four other members of the government. He 
announced that six of the officers purged al- 
ready have been shipped out of the country 
in the best interests of the nation. 


NAMES OF OFFICERS 


They were: Belisario Peguero-Guerrero, 
former chief of police; Salvador Augusto 
Montas-Guerrero, former army chief of staff 
and commander of the Operation Cleanup 
that never materialized here; Miguel Atila 
Luna-Perez, former chief of staff of the air 
force; Marcos River-Cuesta, former chief of 
staff of the army; and Felix Hermida, Jr., 
former director of intelligence. All were 
brigadier generals. 

Also shipped out was Commodore Julio 
Rib-Santamaria, former chief of staff of the 
navy. 

Tao army brigadier generals were purged 
and allowed to remain here—Manuel Maria 
Garcia-Urbaez and Renato Hungria-Morell. 


OAS ENVOY CONFIRMED 


Imbert announced that Ambassador Jose 
Antonio Bonilla-Atilles has been reconfirmed 
in his post as envoy to the Organization of 
American States. He has been acting in a 
dual capacity as Ambassador to the White 
House. As the United States does not yet 
recognize the Imbert regime, no mention was 
made of that post. 

The new Foreign Minister, Horacio Vieloso- 
Soto, was introduced to the press by Imbert. 
Vicioso said he had cabled all Dominican em- 
bassles abroad and instructed the ambassa- 
dors to notify the respective governments of 
the new regime and request recognition. 

Imbert announced that Commodore Fran- 
cisco Javier Rivera-Caminero is the Secretary 
of the armed forces and police and as such is 
overall commander of the forces. He also 
announced the three chiefs of staff as Brig. 
Gen. Juan de los Santos-Cespedes, air force, 
a reappointment; Brig. Gen, Jacinto Mar- 
tinez-Arana, army, a new appointee, and 
Commodore Emilio Jimenez, navy head. 

Imbert said the high officers who were 
purged and shipped out today acceded to his 
personal request in behalf of his “partners” 
in the new civilian-military junta. 

“I put as a condition that it was necessary 
for the country that they leave the ranks of 
our armed forces,” Imbert said. “We thought 
that it was a good step to get tranquility and 
peace in this country.” 


HE BACKS WESSIN 


Asked about Brig. Gen. Elias Wessin y 
Wessin, the officer most smeared by the Com- 
munists, Imbert said Wessin will remain in 
his post as commander of the training cen- 
ter. He added that he will not allow 
Caamano to impose the purge of Wessin as a 
precondition for the rebel leader to lay down 
his arms. 

We haven't asked him to resign and we do 
not intend to ask him to resign,” Imbert said. 

Imbert stressed that he and his colleagues 
will not wait indefinitely for Caamano to 
make up his mind to capitulate. The deci- 
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answered when asked for a comparison with 


sion to act will not be made by Imbert alone 
but will be a result of unanimity with his 
four “partners,” as he calls them. 

Imbert reiterated what he said in his in- 
augural address on Friday—that the rebels 
will be offered all guarantees for their per- 
sonal safety and safe conduct if they sur- 
render. He indicated that diplomatic ef- 
forts are being made to persuade Caamano 
to capitulate, although the latter and his 
spokesmen have stated the contrary. 

“Colonel Caamano and myself have been 
for several years, good, good friends,” Imbert 
said. 
any action.” 

Six 105 mm, howitzers were placed in front 
of the Hotel Ambassador after bulldozers pre- 
pared their sites. The guns have a range of 
7 miles and are pointed at the city, toward 
the rebel stronghold. Tanks reinforced 
Avenida Abraham Lincoln. Imbert lives in 
the area of these reinforcements. 


THREE MEN RELEASED 


Two seabees and a sailor held for 2½ days 
by the rebels were released today through 
the OAS. They were Ellard Dana, Virginia 
Beach, Va., and Donald Martin, Wichita, 
Kans., seabees, and Mike Monk, a sailor from 
New York. 

Another American marine was wounded 
today by sniper fire at Checkpoint Chip on 
the northern flank of the security zone. This 
brings the total number of marines wounded 
to 24 and the total wounded to 72, in addi- 
tion to 2 American correspondents. 

Col. Pedro B. Benoit, No. 2 man of the 
government, reported that a regular army 
major who had defected to the rebels with 
180 army cadets at San Pedro de Macoris, a 
sugar port to the east, asked a Roman Cath- 
olic priest there to arrange his return to the 
loyal lines. This was done yesterday and he 
voluntarily became a prisoner at police head- 
quarters. 

The 180 army cadets also laid down their 
arms, Benoit said. Most of them were al- 
lowed to return to their homes. 

Imbert and Benoit said they consider the 
cease-fire pact acceptable by the govern- 
ment of national reconstruction. Benoit had 
signed the pact for the former military Junta. 


[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, May 10, 
1965] 


UNITED STATES FINISHES BIGGEST AIR Lirt 
SINCE 1948 OPERATION TO BERLIN—FLAT 
Tire Is ONLY MISHAP DURING 1,702 TRIPS 

(By Jules DuBois) 

Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, May 
9.—The biggest airlift since that of Berlin in 
1948 was completed here with only 1 mishap. 

That was a flat tire on a C-130 after it 
landed at the San Isidro Airbase with the 
man who directed the operation from Pope 
Air Force Base near Fort Bragg, N.C. 

He is Maj. Gen. Marvin L. MeNickle, a 
veteran of 29 years of service in the U.S. Air 
Force. Today he commands the 5th logistics 
command, which is the air task force here. 


FLIES 13,412 TROOPS 


From the time the deployment period 
started on April 30, until it ended last Thurs- 
day, the C-130 and C-124 transports made 
1,702 trips from the United States, an ayer- 
age of 243 a day. 

The planes carried 13,412 troops and 20,- 
774,600 tons of cargo. 

The outstanding feature of the lift was 
the fact that the planes were turned around 
here in record time. The average ground 
time was only 19 minutes for the C-130 and 
the C-—124 in 59 minutes. The latter took 
40 minutes more than the former, McNickle 
explained, because of the more obsolete un- 
loading facilities and the type of cargo, such 
as graders and mixers. 


NOTHING TO COMPARE 


“There has never been anything to com- 
pare with it in a span of time,” McNickle 


“We are doing all that we can to avoid - 
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the Berlin airlift. “I have never seen any- 
thing like it in my 29 years of experience.” 

The airlift here failed to surpass the daily 
record of the Berlin airlift in cargo tonnage 
but if the aggregate of troops flown in were 
added it most certainly did outdo it. 

The record for the Berlin airlift was 1,432 
tons of cargo delivered in 1 day. Here the 
record was 1,403 tons of cargo, only 29 tons 
less. 

VAMPIRE IS DAMAGED 


The entire Dominican Combat Air Force, 
mostly F-51 Mustang fighters, is at the San 
Isidro Airbase, with the exception of a dam- 
aged British Vampire jet which is at the 
Santiago de los Cabelleros Airbase, 75 miles 
north-northeast of here. 

“We asked the Dominican Air Force to 
bring them all in from outlying bases,” Mc- 
Nickle said, “and they have been most 
cooperative.” 


PRAISE FOR CONDITION 


The F-51’s are lined up in formation on a 
ramp to the left of McNickle’s headquarters. 
The headquarters are in the Dominican Air 
Force operations building, where a joint 
weather station—in which Dominicans and 
Americans work side by side—is in operation. 

MeNickle had high praise for the opera- 
tional conditions of the more than 30 Mus- 
tangs. 

“They are in perfect operational shape,” 
he said. “I have on my staff here former 
World War II fighter pilots who have ad- 
mired them and say they would just love 
to fly them.” 

MecNickle may not know it but his state- 
ment is a tribute to a Florida newspaper 
publisher. He is David B. Lindsay, Jr., pub- 
lisher of the Sarasota Herald-Tribune and 
Journal and president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association Foundation. 


KEEPS UP REPAIRS 


Lindsay, also a pilot, has for several years, 
with the approval of the State Department, 
been conducting all the repair and mainte- 
nance work for the Dominican Air Force at 
his Trans-Florida Aviation Co. in Sarasota. 

MeNickle met his wife, the former Betty 
O'Byrne, of Champaign, III., while he was 
on duty at Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. She 
worked for the auditing firm of Haskins & 
Sells in Chicago when he met her. 


[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, May 12, 
1965] 


Won't RESIGN DOMINGO Jos, GENERAL Says— 
Vows To CONTINUE FIGHTING REDS 


(By Jules Dubois) 


Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, May 
11.—This country’s leading anti-Communist 
military commander will not resign from the 
service until the Reds are wiped out. 

This is the determined and uncompromis- 
ing position of Brig. Gen. Elias Wessin y Wes- 
sin, commander of the army training center. 
He so told me tofay in an exclusive interview 
at his headquarters outside the perimeter 
of the San Isidro Air Base. 

The U.S. Embassy had announced yester- 
day that Wessin had resigned in a move to 
bring peace to this embattled Republic but 
said earlier today that he had changed his 
mind. 

STILL IN COMMAND 


Wessin was in command at the base and 
his morale and that of his officers and men 
were high. 

“I have not resigned,” he said. “I do not 
intend to resign, and nobody is going to pres- 
sure me into resigning.” 

Wessin said that both American Ambassa- 
dor W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., and Lt. Gen. 
Bruce Palmer, Jr., commanding all U.S. 
forces in the Dominican Republic, were very 
courteous to him yesterday. But, he added, 
he resisted pressure by them to quit and to 
leave the country. 
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T did give Ambassador Bennett, at his 
request, a letter in which I certified that I 
Would be willing to resign as soon as peace 
Was restored to the country and the new 

ent was on its road to reconstruc- 
tion,” Wessin said. 

Wessin said that he has not been asked to 
resign by Brig. Gen. Antonio Imbert Barrera, 

ent of the Government of national re- 
Construction. 


WOULD HELP REDS 


“The morale of my troops was at a low ebb 
Yesterday,” Wessin said. My resignation, or 
My enforced retirement, would not only be 
& major victory for the rebels but would in- 
Vite the disintegration of the army.” 

Wessin said that he was certain that his 

here at the army training center, who 

yasal about 2,000, and those in garrisons in 

Provinces, would, on learning of his 

resignation from the army, immediately lay 
their arms and go home. 

e would be no fight left in them,“ he 


“It would be the delivery of the country to 
Communists on a golden platter.” 


TIED UP BY TRUCE 


Wessin said that his troops are ready to 
up the rebel city but that the hands 
mee loyalist forces are tied by the truce of 
© Organization of American States. 
tr the rebels freely attack American 

oops along the corridor and the entire m- 

mal security zone,” Wessin said, “we 
are not even allowed to move.” 

dent Imbert said today that he has 

ived no resignation from Wessin, but that 
Would be glad to accept one.” 

was reluctant to issue a decree 

Yesterday that would have sent Wessin into 

enforced retirement. He does not plan to do 

W. t unless he gets a signed resignation from 

essin, Neither does he plan, at this time, 
to ask Wessin for his resignation. 

The move to force out Wessin was intended 

the Embassay to placate rebels led by Col. 
Francisco A. Caamano, who calls himself the 
Constitutional president. 

While, the United States made the 
first direct contact with Caamano, rebel 
Chieftain. It was made by ex-Ambassador 
John Bartlow Martin and Harry Schlaude- 
Man, chief of the Dominican desk of the 
State Department. 

An Embassy spokesman described the visit 
to Caamano as “exploratory.” He would not 
80 into any details. 

Wessin situation captured the spot- 
Ught from the 15 incidents of skirmishing 
Bey sniper fire yesterday at the 82d Airborne 

Vision sector along the corridor. 

Paratrooper was killed and seven were 


Wounded by the rebels when they were at- 
tackeq in a crossfire from the north and 
South of the corridor. 


In Washington, the Pentagon identified an 
Army Paratrooper lieutenant and a Marine 
1 fatally shot here. 

Lieutenant Charles T. Hutchinson, 

Of Kittanning, Pa., died of gunshot wounds 
esterday, the Army said. Marine Cpl. David 
ne Allen, of Gardiner, Maine, died of acci- 

ntal gunshot wounds May 9. 


[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, May 27, 
1965] 


Pine, Foren rv Dominco—Rens REMAIN— 
DuBois TELLS oF MOVEMENT 
(By Jules Dubois) 
vid DomiInco, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.— 
el Castro had plans to be welcomed 
a &s a conquering hero of a second Cuba 
June 14, it was learned today. Those 
have been dashed, but the Communist 
remains. 
8 14th of June movement, which has the 
edominant Communist command of Col. 
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Francisco A. Caamano’s forces, had planned 
to have Castro present to help them celebrate 
another victory for the master planners of 
Moscow and Peking. 

Castro was to arrive on June 10, by which 
time the 14th of June movement (known 
here as the AP. C. J.) hoped to be ruling the 
country. They were going to dump both 
Caamano and ex-President Juan Bosch. 


TWENTY IN ACTIVE ROLES 


Twenty of the top leaders of the 14th of 
June movement played active roles in the 
near takeover, a month ago. All of them 
were trained in the Soviet Union, Red China, 
and Cuba, One of them, Juan Miguel Ro- 
man-Diaz, was killed last week in a com- 
mando assault on the presidential palace. 
Another casualty in the same attack and 
from the same party was Rafael Mejia-Llu- 
beres, who was gravely wounded. 

The 14th of June movement has what the 
members call its “Joan of Arc.” She is Emma 
Tavares-Justo, 25, sister of Manuel Tavares- 
Justo, who led the Communist guerrillas into 
the hills in November 1963 to fight “for the 
return of constitutional government.” Ta- 
vares was killed in a battle with the army. 


TO MARK ANNIVERSARY 


The Communist plans called for a great 
rally on the 14th of June to commemorate 
the sixth anniversary of the Castro-mounted 
invasion that was dispatched from Cuba to 
overthrow the late dictator, Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo. 

It was on June 14, 1959, that Castro au- 
thorized a Venezuelan DC-3 aircraft to take 
off from Cuba for La Constanza, a mountain 
resort north of here, with Capt. Enrique 
Moya, a Dominican exile who fought beside 
him in the Sierra Maestra, as commander of 
the expeditionary force. 

Raul Castro dispatched reinforcements by 
sea to land at beaches on the Dominican 
north coast. Those beaches were Playa 
Maimon and Estero Hondo. 


CRUSHED INVASION 


Trujillo crushed the invasion, using his 
campesino [peasant] militia machetemen 
[knife swingers] as well as army troops. 
The machetemen slashed the wrists of cap- 
tured invaders and the brutal treatment of 
the prisoners made the frustrated invasion 
and its date an attractive slogan for the ad- 
versaries of the tyrant. 

Between 1959 and June, 1960, the 14th of 
June movement was organized in the under- 
ground. Its origina) declaration of principles 
and platform appeared attractive to a con- 
siderable segment of the Dominican people. 

The man who organized the movement 
was Dr. Tavares, a brilliant young lawyer. 
Many Dominicans rallied around him. In 
June, 1960, when Trujillo’s security police 
arrested Tavares’ wife, two sisters-in-law, 
and five other organizers, many more persons 
rallied to his movement. 


ORDERS SISTERS EXECUTED 
On November 15, 1960, Trujillo ordered 
three sisters executed without trial. They 
were Minerva Mirabel de Tavares, Maria 
Teresa Mirabal de Guzman, and Patria Mira- 
bal de Gonzalez, wife of Pedro Gonzalez- 
Crus. 
This Trujillo brutality added to the Indig- 
nation of the people and enabled Tavares to 
build a broad basis of support for his move- 
ment, which was not necessarily Communist 
at the outset. 

It was considered liberal, democratic, and 
patriotic and Tavares was the single most 
popular figure of the group. Many of the 
original affiliates left the movement because 
of its swing toward Castro communism, as 
enunciated in statements by Tavares pub- 
lished in the clandestine paper Claridad in a 
July 26, 1962, special edition. 
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Although both the 14th of June movement 
and the Partido Socialista Popular publicly 
ordered its partisans to abstain from voting 
in the December, 1962, elections [so as not to 
taint Bosch’s candidacy], the rank and file 
were secretly ordered to vote for Bosch. 

Still to cover a secret alliance with Bosch, 
Tavares on June 14, 1963, delivered a Com- 
munist-line speech in which he attacked the 
pro-U.S. policy of Bosch. Three months 
later Bosch was overthrown and Ta- 
vares denounced the destruction of con- 
stitutional rule. 

After Tavares was killed by the army, the 
14th of June formed a united front with the 
other Communist parties. Some of the 
guerrillas had been captured and were jailed. 
Although the party gave permission to the 
imprisoned guerrillas to accept the alterna- 
tive of voluntary exile instead of trial, 
Leandro Guzman, now the top 14th of June 
leader after the death of his brother-in-law, 
refused and remained in jail. 


GO INTO RED EXILE 


The strategy was to agitate for an immedi- 
ate trial and rally public opinion around the 
guerrillas. 

But many 14th of June guerrillas went into 
exile to undergo training in the Soviet Union, 
Red China, and Cuba. The party also used 
underground channels to send others abroad 
for training in Cuba. 

The 14th of June had gained control of the 
Dominican Federation of University Students 
and used the latter's contact through the in- 
ternational students’ union in Prague to help 
get scholarships for selected members and 
gain them prestige. 

During the same period, the 14th of June 
accelerated its efforts to solidify liaison with 
the Partido Revolucionario Social Christiana 
[PRSC or Christian Social Revolution party] 
and the PRD of Boston and infiltrated the 
latter to such a point that a lot of people 
of the masses who had supported the ex- 
president did not know whether they were 
14th of June or PRD, 

Last January, leaders of the infiltrated 
PRSC flew to San Juan to sign a pact with 
Bosch for the restoration of constitutional 
government. The country had been promised 
elections on September 1 but the Commu- 
nists would not wait and neither would 
I sch. 

In March and April this year, the 14th of 
June brought back into the country more 
than 40 of its partisans who had undergone 
activist and guerrilla training in Red China 
and Cuba. 

The movement began to take a distinct 
three-way split. There was a pro-Chinese 
faction led by Fidelo Despradel-Roque, son 
of Trujillo's ex-foreign minister Arturo De- 
spradel. There was a PSP oriented group 
which advocated following the Soviet line. 
And there was a group that desired to main- 
tain the Socialist party. 

The 14th of June movement gained as- 
cendancy in the so-called “constitutionalist 
revolt” on the night of April 25-26. Emma 
Tavares-Justo appeared April 25 on televi- 
sion and radio inciting the people to rise to 
support constitutional rule. Then she took 
over one of the Communist commands. 

What originally had begun as an old- 
fashioned Latin American military coup by 
disgruntled officers, who were purged, and 
whose excesses of corruption and other privi- 
leges were whittled down by Donald J. Reid- 
Cabral, who they deposed as president on the 
morning of April 25, quickly became the 
“constitutionalist revolt.” 

They installed Jose Rafael Molina-Urena, 
speaker of the dissolved house, as “constitu- 
tional president,” while the three Commu- 
nist parties, together with the Communist- 
infiltrated Partido Revolucionario Social 
Cristiano [PRSC or Christian Social Revolu- 
tionary party], demanded arms. 
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[From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, May 27, 
1965] 
Fist 650 U.S. Marines LEAVE SANTO 
Dominco Duty—Rep REBELS DIG TRENCHES 
IN CAPITAL 


(By Jules Dubois) 


Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
May 26.—Communist rebels began digging 
trenches today in their stronghold of Ciudad 
Neuva in downtown Santo Domingo for a 
last ditch stand against loyalist forces as 650 
US. marines were shipped home. 

The marines, who were the first here, were 
airlifted by helicopter to the carrier Bozer. 

This withdrawal should raise no hopes 
among parents and relatives that the 32,000 
servicemen who are still here will be leay- 


ing soon, 
ACTS AFTER PARLEY 


Col. Francisco A. Caamano ordered the 
trenches dug after he had conferred for 
4 hours yesterday with McGeorge Bundy, 
special assistant to President Johnson; Un- 
der Secretary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance; 
Jose Antonio Mora, Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States and Dr. 
Jaime Benitez, chancellor of the University 
of Puerto Rico. 

Benitez, who was brought here by Bundy 
as an adviser, is an intimate friend of ex- 
President Juan Bosch. 

IN THROUGH WINDOW 

At a press conference, Caamano praised 
Bundy and said with amusement that he had 
met with him and other U.S. officials in the 
conservatory of music on Avenida George 
Washington. This is in a virtual no man's 
land. 

“We had thought that the Americans would 
reconnoiter and secure the meeting place,” 
Caamano said, “And the Americans thought 
that we would do that. Nobody had a key so 
we had to break a window to get in.” 

Caamano said that Bundy sought the meet- 
ing because he wanted to take his views back 
to Washington with him today to report to 
President Johnson. He said the talks were 
satisfactory. Vance remained behind for 
further meetings. 


BOOSTS GUZMAN 


Benitez asserted that the only solution 
for the country is a compromise government 
headed by Sylvestre Antonio Guzman, a mem- 
ber of the old Bosch cabinet. 

“Why I have more Communists in the 
University of Puerto Rico than there are 
here,” Benitez said. “Guzman is the solution 
because it will bring a constitutional govern- 
ment.” 

Caamano said that he told Bundy there 
would be no compromise on certain specific 
points. These include: 

1. The constitution of 1963 must be 
restored. 

2. The legal position of all government in- 
stitutions under the 1963 constitution must 
be recognized, especially the congress, the 
senate and that of other high officials. His 
own position as constitutional president 
is negotiable. 

3. All military officers serving under him 
will have to be retained in their posts. 

4. “All interventionist forces,”—including 
the inter-American peace force of the OAS— 
must be withdrawn, 


MILITARY IS PRESSURE 


Asked if much pressure was put on him 
by Bundy, Vance, and Mora at the talks, 
Caamano replied: 

“The Americans have intervened here mili- 
tarily. That is the heaviest pressure that a 
government can be put under.” 

An American Embassy spokesman an- 
nounced that Vance, Mora, and Ambassador 
W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., met with Brig. Gen. 
Antonio Imbert-Barrera. 

Imbert, president of the government of 
national reconstruction, again flatly rejected 
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ceaseless efforts to dump him. “Neither the 
United States, the OAS, or any organization 
is going to impose any government on our 
people,” he said. 

MESSAGES RAP UNITED STATES 

Caamano’s “senate and house” assailed 
the United States today in cablegrams sent 
to the United Nations security council and 
the OAS. They charged that: 

1. Through the employment of dilatory, 
coercive, and blocking tactics, the United 
States is pressuring personalities and respon- 
sible organizations in Santo Domingo and 
abroad to impose solutions contrary to the 
democratic interests of the Dominican peo- 
ple, especially to dump the 1963 constitu- 
tion. 

2. The United States is making a new at- 
tempt to strangle the right of self-deter- 
mination of the Dominicans, 

3. The parliaments of the world are urged 
to make themselves heard “for 3 million men 
who only wish to find a better, free, and 
democratic destiny.” 

[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, 
June 7, 1965] 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC REBELS READY To 
CoMPROMISE 
(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo Dominco, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
June 6.—The Communists have ordered a 
change in rebel strategy in the civil war here. 

The order was issued after the successful 
sweep by the army of the government of 
national reconstruction in the northern sec- 
tor of Santo Domingo and the unofficial 
armistice that prolonged the cease-fire last 
month. 

The switch was spelled out in another 
manifesto issued by the secretariat of the 
central committee of the Partido Socialista 
Popular (PSP) dated May 25. This was 4 
days after Brig. Gen. Antonio Imbert-Bar- 
rera's army routed the Communists in the 
northern sector and the cease-fire was im- 
posed to produce a military stalemate. 


TO CONTINUE FIGHT 


The Communists made a reassessment of 
the situation in the manifesto which they 
headed, To combat until victory.” 

Declaring that any solution of the civil 
war should be based on the constitution of 
1963 and the congress elected December 20, 
1962, to be guaranteed by “persons of recog- 
nized democratic and constitutionalist tra- 
jectory,” the PSP added: 

“The achievement of a compromise with 
the enemy, on the basis of those objectives 
of the democratic constitutionalist move- 
ment, signifies an important step that allows 
the strengthening of the revolutionary forces 
and the preparation of the working class and 
the people in order to continue fighting for 
higher objectives.” 


WILLING TO COMPROMISE 


In simpler language, the Communists ad- 
vocate a compromise solution that will enable 
them to make this a second Cuba. This 
switch in policy is due to the fact the mili- 
tary-political strategists of the party are con- 
vinced that the Imbert forces, with their 
morale high and flushed with victory after 
the northern sweep, are now fully capable of 
crushing the insurgents led by Col. Francisco 
A, Caamano. 

It is based on the Marxist-Leninist policy 
of two steps forward and one step back. 
This step back is not an about face. On the 
contrary, the PSP does not discard the possi- 
bility of a return of ex-President Juan Bosch. 


TRICKLE TO PROVINCES 


As part of the new strategy, Communist 
leaders have been trickling out of the rebel 
zone since May 25 and going to the provinces 
to organize and command guerrilla bands. 
These bands rided loyalist police stations 
and military posts five times in the last week. 
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The leader of an attack at San Juan de la 
Maguana, 125 miles west of here, was one 
of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s men. He 
was Arsenio Ortiz de Ferrand, grandson of 
Arsenio Ortiz, who was known as the “Jackal 
of Oriente Province” during the dictator- 
ship of Gerardo Machado in Cuba in the 
late 1920's. The grandson was killed yester- 
pas while trying to escape from prison at San 

uan. 

A terrorist plot to sabotage an anti-Com- 
munist rally in Moca City, 80 miles north- 
west of Santo Domingo, was foiled today. 

A homemade bomb exploded in a house 
near the corner of Caceres Park—the main 
plaza of the city of about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants—and a crowd of several thousand 
threatened to lynch a suspect after a roof- 
top chase. He was rescued by the police and 
taken to jail with his wife for questioning. 


From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, 
June 9, 1965] 
Ex-Presient Assams U.S. Poier IN Do- 
MINGO—GIVE SUPPORT TO IMBERT, REID'S 
SOLUTION 


(By Jules Dubois) 


Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
June 8.—Ex-President Donald J. Reid-Cabral 
said today that the United States should 
support President Antonio Imbert-Barrera 
and his government of national reconstruc- 
tion to end the civil war here that Washing- 
ton has stalemated. 

In an interview, Reid, who was overthrown 
on April 25, expressed concern and bewilder- 
ment over the U.S. policy. 

“I cannot understand the Americans,” he 
said. “I don't know what objective they are 
pursuing, but I can see that they are con- 
tributing only to the continued paralysis 
of the life of our country.” 


SHOULD DECIDE QUICKLY 

“The United States should quickly decide 
whether it wants to ruin the country perma- 
nently and turn it over to the Communists, 
or end the Communist menace which 18 
located in the business district of the city,” 
Reid added. 

“As each day passes and Col. Francisco A. 
Caamanodeno (the rebel leader) remains 
protected by the United States in the forti- 
fied zone,” Reid went on, “it is another psy- 
chological victory for the Communists, Be- 
sides, the United States is giving food to the 
rebels but Caamano makes political capital 
out of it by making the distribution. There 
is no like treatment for the Imbert govern- 
ment,” 

Reid emphasized that there must be a defi- 
nite military solution here before there can 
be a visible political solution. 

German Emilio Ornes, editor and publisher 
of the newspaper El Caribe, and who is un- 
able to publish because his plant is in the 
rebel zone, asks: 

“What the hell is the United States trying 
to do to us? It will now take us at least 20 
years for our economy to recover and each 
day that goes by without a solution here adds 
another year to our troubles, Our economy 
is paralyzed.” 


THREE SOLDIERS CAPTURED 


Ornes conveyed his thoughts in a brief 
talk with Ambassador Bunker, U.S. member 
of the Organization of American States mis- 
sion. The mission was in Santiago de 105 
Caballeros today to pulse the situation there. 

Three American soldiers in a jeep wandered 
into rebel territory today and were captured. 
They said they got lost. 

An hour after the capture, arrangements 
were made to hold them overnight and then 
turn them over to the OAS. 

“We were looking for a house and we went 
too far,” said Sp. 4c Alton P. Blakely, 21, 
of Richmond, Calif. 

The two others identified themselves 45 
Lt. Henry Cephus LeForce, 24, a communica- 
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tions expert from Nash, Okla., and Pfc. Nelson 

Belengeri, 21, of Lima, Peru. 

Belengeri told a reporter he went to the 
United States to study English and joined 
the U.S. Army “because it offered me a ca- 
reer.” He had lived with an uncle in Belle- 
ville, III. 

The rebels kept the jeep and three rifles 
carried by the soldiers. 

[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, 
June 14, 1965] 

COMMUNISTS Hap ROLES or LEADERS FROM 
START or DOMINICAN REVOLT, HERO 
CHARGES 

(By Jules Dubois) 

SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, June 
13.—The myth has been shattered that the 
Communists jumped on the bandwagon and 
took over after a revolt erupted here last 
April 24. At least a dozen Reds were identi- 
fied in leadership roles from the start. 

This has been documented in an interview 
with Col. Manuel Despradel, commander of 
the 16th century Ozama fortress the day the 
revolt began and hero of its siege before the 
rebels captured it at noon April 30. 


WALL IS BREACHED 


Despradel lost the fort when a 75-mm. gun 
fired from a French tank which rebel Col. 
Francisco A, Caamano had captured from the 
troops of Brig. Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin 
breached the wall of the fortress and allowed 
the rebel militia to pour into the courtyard 
and subdue the demoralized, starved 
defenders. 

Despradel has been recovering from wounds 
at the San Isidro air base hospital. Per- 
mission for the interview was obtained from 
Commodore Francisco J. Rivera-Caminero, 
secretary of the armed forces. Colonel 
Despradel's story follows: 

“I know that on the night of April 24-25. 
Caamano was with Dr. Daniel Ozuna- 
Hernandez, a known international Commu- 
nist. My police reported to me that they 
saw Caamano driving his car with his uncle, 
Capt. Deno Suero, seated beside him. In the 
rear seat behind Caamano was Ozuna. 


FREED BY CAAMANO 


“Next to Ozuna was ex-Lt. Col. Jorge Ger- 
ardo Marte-Hernandez of the police force, 
Marte was one of the common criminals 
freed from La Victoria prison by order of 
Caamano. Marte had been sentenced to 6 
years imprisonment for homicide by a court- 
martial on March 10, 1964, and stripped of 
his rank. 

“My patrols on El Conde, which totaled 18, 
2 for each of the 9 street corners, were 
reduced to 8 when 10 of them defected. 
Of the loyal eight, all reported to me that 
Ozuna had a map on his lap and they could 
hear him as the car was halted at street 
corners tell Caamano where to emplace .50 
and .30 caliber machine guns and where 
barricades should be erected. 

“On the morning of April 25 Caamano left 
the American Embassy, which he had visited 
while Ozuna remained in the car, and both 
were recognized by Maj. Jose Lopez-Benitz of 
the national police force. Caamano told 
Lopez: ‘I have taken the government and I 
am going to be the president. Tell Despradel 
that.“ 

ORGANIZE FOR GUERRILLAS 

Ozuna, who apparently was Caamano’s 
tactician, organized the Communist guer- 
rillas of the 14th of June patriotic move- 
ment, known here as A.C.J.P., who fought the 
army in the hills in 1963. Manuel Tavarez- 
Justo, head of the movement, was killed in 
that fighting. 

Ozuna had been shipped out of the 
country by the council of state in 1962 for 
Communist subversion. He was captured 
with the guerrillas in 1963, imprisoned and 
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shipped out to Lisbon, Portugal, on May 8, 
1964. He returned clandestinely to the 
country, presumably early this year. 

Despradel returned to his story: 

“Before dawn on April 26, officers in the na- 
tional palace informed me that among those 
giving orders inside the palace were the fol- 
lowing Communist leaders: 

“Fidelio Arturo Despradel-Roque, son of 
former Foreign Minister Arturo Despradel, 
trained in Cuba, who fought with the 14th of 
June guerrillas, being a member of the move- 
ment, was captured, imprisoned, and shipped 
to Lisbon with Ozuna and other Communists. 
He returned clandestinely from Cuba with 
Arsenio Rafael-Ortiz de Ferrand, a Cuban 
leader of the 14th of June movement. 


OTHERS ARE NAMED 


“Antonio Isa-Conde, member of the Par- 
tido Socialista Popular and the Fragua, Com- 
munist university student movement, who 
was trained in Cuba. 

“Narciso Iso-Conde, brother of Antonio, 
member of the same party and of the Fra- 
gua, who was trained in Moscow, Prague, and 
Cuba. 

“Juan Ducoudray-Mansfield, and his broth- 
er Felix Servio, both leaders of the Partido 
Socialista Popular and both trained in Mos- 
cow and Cuba. 

“Asdrubal Dominguez-Guerrero, a member 
of the Movimiento Popular Dominicano, the 
PSP and Fragua, who was trained in Moscow. 

Delta Soto, Communist women's feder- 
ation leader and a top figure in the 14th of 
June movement. 

“Freddy Beras-Goico, who virtually de- 
clared himself 2 Communist on television, 
He is a nephew of Archbishop Thomas Beras. 

Hitler Fatule-Chain and his twin brother 
Mussolini Fatule-Chain, members of the 14th 
of June. 

“Jose Francisco Pena-Gomez of the ex- 
treme left wing of the Partido Revolucionario 
Dominicano of Juan Bosch, and Luls Arman- 
do Asunision of the same faction.” 

“At noon Tuesday (April 27) Caamano 
called me on the phone,” Despradel con- 
tinued, “and in a very friendly manner, in- 
voking our previous friendsHip, asked me to 
surrender Ozama and join his faction be- 
cause he realized this would be a very favor- 
able psychological blow for him, This was 
because I was well known throughout the 
country, he said, and commander of the 
‘cacos blancos,’ (the shock brigade) which 
was the best-trained police force, and also 
a brother of the chief of police. 

“I replied bluntly that all those circum- 
stances mentioned by him made it impera- 
tive that I remain loyal to my brother as 
chief of police and loyal to my command be- 
cause I knew for a fact that since April 24 
he had been with Ozuna, an internationally 
known Communist, that I am anti-Commu- 
nist and moreover, by order of Colonel Ca- 
amano, who calls me ‘compadre’ (blood 
brother) the supposed great and good friend, 
my house has been sacked and destroyed and 
my wife and children were being hunted 
down as hostages to force me to surrender the 
fortress.” 

DECLINED TO SURRENDER 

“They didn't stop there, but Caamano, 
Col. Hernandez Ramirez and Lt. Claudio 
Caamano-Grullon, a cousin of the rebel chief, 
called me on different occasions from Tuesday 
on to surrender the fort. Whenever, they 
called, I gave them the same answer: I will 
not surrender the fort to a man who had as- 
sociated with the Communists from the 
start.“ 

Despradel had served Caamano's life at Pal- 
ma Sola in 1962 when the police were sent 
there to capture a voodoo priest named Lib- 
orior. The fanatical population attacked the 
police with machetes and clubs. 
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[From U.S. News & World Report, May 17, 
1965] 


OFFICIAL Recorp: How REDS CAPTURED THE 
DOMINICAN REVOLT 

The Communists who took over a revolu- 
tion—it’s quite a cast of characters turned 
up by U.S. intelligence officials. Names, 
places, background—that’s the U.S. docu- 
mentation on the plotters. Many were in 
action in Santo Domingo. Official files show 
why the President moved to block what 
amounted to a Communist offensive in the 
Caribbean. 

This is the official story of how Commu- 
nists took over the revolution in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

The story comes from U.S. Government 
sources and is based upon information gath- 
ered by intelligence agencies. 

It names 58 known Communists and Cas- 
troites who played leading roles in fomenting, 
organizing and directing the Dominican re- 
bellion, 

Among them are 18 persons who are known 
or reliably reported to have been trained in 
subversive and paramilitary tactics by the 
Cuban intelligence service or other Cuban or- 
ganizations. 

Several had training in Soviet Russia or in 
Red-ruled Czechoslovakia. 

Nearly all are members of three Commu- 
nist political organizations known to have 
been involved in the revolt. 

Their strategy was to move in on what 
started out as a military coup d'état and turn 
it into a Communist take-over of the Domin- 
ican Government. 

It was on the basis of this documented in- 
formation that President Johnson sent in 
U.S. marines on April 28 to save the Domini- 
can Republic from going the way of Cuba 
and providing communism another Carib- 
bean base. 

RED MILITARY BOSS 

Named as a key man in directing the 
Dominican rebel forces is Manuel Gonzalez 
González. U.S. officials describe him as an 
experienced Spanish Communist Party activ- 
ist who has been working with the Domini- 
can Communist Party for at least the last 2 
years. He is known to have a knowledge of 
military tactics and is reported to be an 
agent for Cuban military intelligence. 

One of the three Communist political or- 
ganizations involved in the plot is the Domin- 
ican Popular Socialist Party (PSPD), an or- 
thodox Communist group which follows 
Moscow's direction, 

Another is the Dominican Popular Moye- 
ment (MPD), which follows the Chinese 
Communist ideological line. 

Largest of the three organizations is the 
Fourteenth of June Political Group (APCJ), 
which is known to have connections with the 
Russian, Cuban, and Chinese Communist 


regimes. 
AT START—A COUP 


The story of the Dominican revolt, as told 
by U.S. officials, begins as far back as 1963, 
soon after the former Dominican President, 
Juan Bosch, was overthrown by a coup. 

After that coup, the Fourteenth of June 
group and the Dominican Popular Movement 
launched an open campaign of guerrilla war- 
fare in the country’s hinterland. Some 
Dominicans known to have received training 
in Castro's Cuba took part in that campaign. 

After the guerrilla campaign failed, the 
bulk of the captured rebels were deported, 
in May 1964, and most of them became exiles 
in France. From France, many traveled to 
Communist countries, including Cuba and 
Red China. 

Beginning late in 1964, the exiled APCJ 
and MPD leaders began to infiltrate back 
into the Dominican Republic, some secretly. 
They rejoined their political groups and be- 
gan to prepare them to take advantage of 
any opportunity that presented itself. The 
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opportunity came on April 24, when a small 
group of Dominican Army officers attempted 
to overthrow the Government of President 
Donald Reid Cabral. 

U.S. officials say that the officers’ revolt 
was inspired by the Dominican Revolutionary 
Party (PRD), the party of former President 
Bosch. 

Communists, however, moved into it quick- 
ly. Within an hour or two after the first 
move in the revolt, members of the Castroite 
14th of June movement were busy in the 
streets of Santo Domingo calling on the peo- 
ple to come out and demonstrate for Bosch. 


ARMS FOR REDS 


The rebelling officers seized a Govern- 
ment stock of arms and ammunition. A siz- 
able quantity of those arms fell into the 
hands of the orthodox Communist leaders 
of the PSPD. 

Members of that Red party were quickly 
formed into paramilitary teams which fanned 
out in the downtown and slum areas, tak- 
ing control of military targets and organiz- 
ing the populace. 

Among the known Communists named 
by U.S. officials as particularly active in 
organizing the paramilitary teams were 
these: 

Fidelio Despradel Roques, who got guerrilla 
training in Cuba in 1963. 

Jaime Duran Herndo, who reecived para- 
military training in Cuba in 1962. 

Juan Ducoudray Mansfield, a long-time 
leader of the Dominican Communist Party 
with extensive contacts among Communists 
outside the Dominican Republic. He is de- 
scribed as a link with Cuba in supplying 
Dominican Communists with weapons. 


TRAINING FOR REDS 


To show the links of Dominican rebels with 
Communist regimes in other countries, U.S. 
officials cited some of their records. Some 
examples: 

José Rodriguez Acosta took guerrilla train- 
ing Cuba, he also has been in Czechoslova- 
kia and the Soviet Union. 

Cayetano Rodriguez del Prado was trained 
in Cuba, Europe, and Communist China. 
He was involved in a Cuban intelligence oper- 
ation in 1963 to sneak into the Dominican 
Republic accompanied by two companions 
and carrying arms and ammunition. 

Nicolás Quirico Valdez Conde has lived 
in Moscow and speaks Russian so fluently 
he was Russian interpreter for Fidel Castro 
in Cuba. 

Jaime Capell Bello traveled in Cuba, the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. 

Rafael de la Oltagracia Mejia Lluberes— 
nicknamed Baby“ —was involved in a 1963 
attempt to overthrow Venezuelan President 
Betancourt. He was trained in Cuba. 

Félix Servio Ducoudray Mansfield, Jr., has 
lived in the Soviet Union and in Cuba. He is 
believed to be a leader in the Dominican 
Communist Party. 

Silvano Lora Vicente had training in Cuba 
and in 1964 traveled to Moscow and Algeria. 

Franklin Franco Pichardo trained in the 
Soviet Union and made a recent trip to Mos- 
cow and Prague. 

Antonio Isa Conde trained in Cuba, then 
went to Russia and Prague. 

Pedro Julio Mir Valention is reputed to be 
a close friend of Castro's. His travels to 
Communist countries go as far back as 1947. 

With such well-trained Communists lead- 
ing the way, the Dominican rebels quickly set 
up a military headquarters and armed strong 
points. 

AN EDITOR IS KILLED 

They overran a police station, captured and 
shot policemen, seized police weapons. An 
anti-Communist newspaper editor was ma- 
chinegunned to death. 

They stormed the gates of the National 
Palace. Newspaper buildings were sacked 
and their equipment was used to put out 
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propaganda leaflets. Banks were looted. 
Rebels took over the government's radio and 
television stations. 

U.S. officials describe the operations of the 
rebel leaders as being in “typical Castro 
style.” The rebels paraded captured loyalists 
before TV cameras. They harangued TV and 
tadio audiences with Communist slogans and 
denunciations of “the bourgeois reaction- 
aries” and “imperialists.” 

Violence spread, and, American officials say, 
the character of the revolution changed. 

Communists and their extreme-leftist al- 
lies soon made up a significant portion of the 
rebel forces. The Communists were also 
decisively influencing the political leadership 
of the rebellion, which in the beginning had 
been in the hands of the Bosch party leaders. 


JOBS COMMUNISTS COVET 


The provisional government that had been 
set up by the rebels were induced to appoint 
several persons whose Communist sympathies 
and associations have been well established. 
The positions they got were ones which are 
important to Communists—such as attorney 
general and director of investigations. 

The original leaders of the revolt soon 
realized that their movement had been cap- 
tured by Communists. So they gave up the 
fight and sought asylum. 

No important civilian leaders of that orig- 
inal group now remain with the rebels, ac- 
cording to U.S. officials. Martinez Francisco, 
PRD secretary general, summed up the sit- 
uation in a radio address to the nation on 
April 28. He said: 

“I beg all to lay down their arms, because 
this is no longer a fight between political 
parties.” 

It was on that date, April 28, that U.S. 
marines moved in. A political revolt, in just 
4 days, had been turned into a Communist 
takeover. 

The story of those 4 days, now revealed by 
U.S. officials, is what caused President John- 
son to act. 

[From U.S. News & World Report, 
May 17, 1965] 


AFTER THE BATTLE IN THE CARIBBEAN 


(It will be an uneasy peace, at best, for a 
long time in the Dominican Republic. U.S. 
troops who rushed in won't rush out so fast. 
Howard Handleman of the staff of U.S. News 
& World Report tells why in this dispatch 
from the scene.) 

Santo Dominco.—Every sign here is that 
Americans will be saddled with a policing 
job in this republic for a long time to come. 

A new government, when one can be estab- 
lished, will need time to prove itself. Ten- 
sions are too deep-seated for a conglomerate 
force of Latin-American military units to 
provide the stabilizing element needed. 

As many as 20,000 civilians now carry 
arms. Many arms will be hidden away. It is 
not going to be easy, either, to track down 
and immobilize the Communist leaders—a 
good many of them trained in Cuba or in 
Eastern Europe. 


WHAT VIOLENCE PROVED 


Some conclusions seem clear to one who 
knows the island and who has gone through 
the recent days of violence. 

The first is that there is no real base on 
which political stability can rest in a country 
with a rapidly rising population and an 
economy depending for the most part on 
sugar, the price of which is severely de- 
pressed. 

The United States is probably going to be 
forced to make a sharp increase in aid. 

Another point being made is that there is 
no room for a “dreamer” at the head of any 
new government. When Juan Bosch was 
President, people got the idea that there 
was pie in the sky, when actually the out- 
look without sizable U.S. help would seem to 
be hopeless. 
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A firm conclusion is that U.S. military 
intervention was unavoidable if slaughter of 
foreigners was to be prevented. It is re- 
garded as a good thing that U.S. power was 
adequate to deal with heavily armed, Com- 
munist-organized mobs. If action had not 
been fast and in force, loss of life would have 
been much heavier, and a takeover by Reds 
an accomplished fact. 

With slower action, experts say, there read- 
ily could have been another Castro-type base 
for Reds in the Caribbean. 

When U.S. troops had been on Dominican 
soil 5 days, President Johnson, on May 3, 
officially stated that the role of those troops 
was to prevent a Communist takeover as 
well as to save lives. In a speech, Mr. John- 
son said: 

“The American nations cannot, must not, 
and will not permit the establishment of an- 
other Communist Government in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

The President with those words reaffirmed 
U.S. policy justifying intervention in Com- 
munist revolutions anywhere in Latin 
America the United States chooses to move. 
That policy was not in effect in January 1959, 
when Fidel Castro came to power in Cuba. 


FOR U.S. TROOPS, NO ENEMIES 


The performance of U.S. military services 
in Santo Domingo was a model of restraint. 
Marines of the Second Division and soldiers 
of the 82d Airborne Division have not been 
permitted to shoot unless shot at first. On 
the night of May 4, troops were ordered to 
end combat patrols outside their lines. This 
was considered a risky restraint in the midst 
of heavily armed guerrillas. Idea was to keep 
U.S. troops from appearing aggressive. 

Rebels have not been referred to as the 
enemy. An airborne division spokesman, to 
avoid using the word enemy, even went so far 
as to describe snipers who machinegunned 
U.S. paratroopers as people who are anti- 
82d Division. 

Americans have big guns and tanks but 
have not been permitted to use them. 
Troops were cautioned, also, to avoid a nor- 
mal practice of blowing up houses filled with 
snipers. Officers said that marines and para- 
troopers were limited to hand-held weapons 
in the fighting. 

A few rounds from 106-millimeter recoil- 
less rifles and from antitank bazookas were 
fired against boats that sailed into the mouth 
of the Ozama River carrying snipers. Each 
of the boats was knocked out, one a large 
vessel apparently filled with ammunition for 
the rebels. The ships had come presumably 
from Cuba. 

By May 8, the number of American service- 
men here, either ashore or afloat, was more 
than 30,000. The Army had 14,345 para- 
troopers on the island; the Marine Corps, 
6,924; the Navy, 8,314, and the Air Force, 626. 
Many will be incorporated into any peace- 
keeping force set up by the Organization of 
American States. Others will be replaced by 
Latin-American troops. 


U.S. DEATH TOLL 


Casualties among U.S. forces between April 
28, when first marines came ashore, and May 
6 included 13 dead, more than 60 wounded. 

That toll was mounting despite a so-called 
firm cease-fire. On May 6, four marines were 
killed when their patrol made a wrong turn 
into the rebel-held zone of Santo Domingo. 
Rebel machineguns cut them down without 
warning. 

Refusal of the rebels to observe the cease- 
fire was taken as new evidence of Commu- 
nists taking over what started out as a popu- 
lar revolt against the military junta that had 
been in power. 

A semblance of order was restored here 
only after U.S. troops established an im- 
penetrable cordon around rebel-held terri- 
tory in the heart of downtown Santo 
Domingo. In effect, American servicemen 
bottled up the rebels. 
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Until that cordon was established, danger 
was great that the capital would fall to the 
insurgents. More than 1,000 citizens lay 
dead in the streets. Rebels had broken the 
back of Government resistance and captured 
the police stronghold of La Fortaleza Ozana 
after a 4-day siege. Large quantities of guns 
and ammunition were captured. 

When the truce was signed, rebels held an 
area of about 2 square miles in the teeming 
heart of this city of 400,000. U.S. marines 
had carved out and are holding an interna- 
tional refugee zone to the west of the rebels, 
and are linked by a 3-mile corridor to US. 
paratroopers to the east of the rebels and at 
San Isidro Air Base. 


RICE IN THE CORRIDOR 


This 3-mile corridor is a busy place now. 
A large part of it includes the gay quarters 
of the town, and as long as American soldiers 
stay clear of diehard rebels they do not seem 
to be unwelcome to Dominicans, Stores are 
open, and the troops are making purchases 
and many are making friends. 

On an average day, at 10 points along the 
“armed corridor,” U.S. troops handed out 
20 tons of rice to civilians—all comers, no 
questions asked—as well as tons of beans and 
powdered milk. 

In US.-held areas, Dominicans seem .to 
respond warmly to the idea that U.S. civil- 
ians, as well as they, are stopped at check- 
points for identification. 

American troops are trying to overcome 
initial fear and resentment. They are seek- 
ing to leave a good impression with local 
citizens. 

At first there was fear the Americans would 
charge into the city to wipe out the rebels. 
In that case, thousands upon thousands 
could have been slaughtered. 

Instead, U.S. troops went swiftly about the 
job of evacuating more than 4,000 foreign 
civilians, including 2,694 Americans and 
1,373 from 41 other nations. Anyone who 
wanted to leave got a hand from the United 
States. 

RELIEF: WILL IT BE REAL? 

American officers have been waiting for 
the first Latin American military contin- 
gents to start showing up in force, after an 
OAS vote of May 6 to pitch in with truce- 
keeping chores. 

There was skepticism, however, about any 
idea that the United States would be able 
to cut back in its own commitment substan- 
tially, in any case. 

Some Latin American states voted against 
the -peacekeeping idea altogether, and some 
big countries—Mexico, for one—indicated 
they wouldn't send any troops. Intense 
jealousies and rivalries among Latin Ameri- 
cans raised further doubts in the minds of 
some U.S. officials about the ability of many 
OAS members to pull their weight. For now, 
Americans here agree, it will be the United 
States that will continue to bear the bur- 
den—military as well as economic—of keep- 
ing the country from going down the drain. 

What Latin American peacekeepers will 
find is a situation that U.S. diplomats de- 
scribe as “an unholy mess.” 

The republic is drifting without a leader— 
and two sides claiming power. 

The United States is officially neutral but 
has granted a sort of “working recognition” 
to a military junta backed by Brig. Gen. 
Elias Wessin y Wessin. It was General Wes- 
sin y Wessin who kept the rebels from power 
until U.S. forces arrived. 

Rebels are led by Col, Francisco Caamafio 
Defio, who was inaugurated as “provisional 
President” by his supporters on May 4. Be- 
hind Colonel Caamafio and 400 other mili- 
tary rebels are between 10,000 and 20,000 
armed civilians who now appear to be under 
the control of foreign-trained Communists, 
intent on keeping the revolt going at any 
cost. 
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Colonel Caamaño, although a U.S.-trained 
career officer, does not stand high with the 
United States. He is not known to be a 
Communist, but U.S. officials say Caamafio 
“seems to be moving closer to the Commu- 
nists.” One of his chief advisers is Commu- 
nist leader Fidelio Despradel, a Castroite. 

U.S. officials here report that Caamaño 
conferred with Despradel and other Red lead- 
ers who asked for jobs in his government if 
he won power, and that he assure their es- 
cape from the country if he lost. Caamafio 
was said to have agreed to this in return 
for Red backing. 


CONTINUING THREAT 


Danger of a Communist takeover still ex- 
ists. American officials here say they have 
no doubt of that. The whole rebellion is 
said to fit into a blueprint for subversion 
that was drawn up in Havana last November 
at a secret meeting of 22 Latin American 
Communist parties. 

As U.S. officials reconstruct the revolution 
here, the Castro-Communist influence stands 
out in a striking way. 

When 18 rebels took over the government 
television station on April 24, to start things, 
the two announcers who were used were 
chosen because they were easily recognized 
as Communists. 

The whole Communist organization here 
was geared to move on short notice, and the 
three main Red groups, previously split, 
united to move together. 

Known Communists stood on trucks and 
passed out guns and ammunition to any 
Dominicans who wanted them. At the Na- 
tional Palace, 15 well-known Communist 
leaders were deliberately conspicuous in the 
way they gave orders to rebel elements. On 
television, in those first days, Reds wore 
Castro-type fatigue caps to give a Castro 
flavor to the revolt. 

American officials believe the Reds did all 
this to make the point that this was “their 
revolution.” 


WHAT UNITED STATES WANTS 


Trouble with the Communists, piled on 
top of the country's natural problems, adds 
up to a formidable chore for the United States 
in the period ahead. Getting the OAS to 
share peacekeeping tasks—even in token 
form—is the first step toward a solution. 
What the United States would like to see, be- 
yond a durable armed truce, is a political 
compromise that would bring a moderate 
provisional regime to power until free elec- 
tions can be held—preferably under OAS 
auspices. 

The big U.S. problem is to find a politician 
capable of running the Dominican Republic 
with a firm hand—even an iron hand, if 
necessary—and enable the United States to 
withdraw its troops soon. 

Assurance of any lasting political settle- 
ment is regarded as dim. Fighting, it is 
felt, has solved nothing, merely deepened old 
resentments. 

Now, with Reds committed to action, 
there’s prospect of prolonged guerrilla-style 
war in the countryside. 

U.S. occupation of the Dominican Repub- 
lic once before was undertaken with hopes 
of getting out quickly. That occupation, 
started in 1916, lasted for 8 years. 

Once again, the United States is finding 
that getting in is a lot easier than getting 
out. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, 
May 17, 1965] 
Wno WILL. Rute Now IN DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC? 


(Next big job: finding the man who can 
put the Dominican Republic back together 
again and still keep Communists at bay. 
United States wants no part of present rebel 
leader or former President Juan Bosch. 
Both have been tainted by the Reds.) 
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Santo Dominco.—American offiicals here 
are convinced beyond any possible doubt 
that the man who rose to the top of the 
Dominican rebellion—Col. Francisco Caam- 
año Defio—is only a front for the real con- 
spirators, the Communists behind his move- 
ment. 

Colonel Caamafio was sworn in by the 
rebels as “provisional President” of the 
Dominican Republic on May 4. 

To reach that point, according to evidence 
in U.S. hands, the colonel was forced to 
make a marriage of convenience with the 
Communists. And now an old-line Commu- 
nist, Fidelio Despradel Roques, is his key 
adviser. 

PROMISE TO REDS 


This, say U.S. investigators, is what hap- 
pened: 

Early in the second week of the rebellion, 
Caamafio met with half a dozen of the top 
Communist leaders in Santo Domingo. They 
were men who represented the three Com- 
munist parties on this island—followers of 
the Chinese Reds, the Kremlin Communists, 
and Fidel Castro's Cubans. 

Caamafio made a deal: 

If the revolution succeeds, the Commu- 
nists will have key positions in his Govern- 
ment. 

If the revolution fails, Caamafio has agreed 
to insist that the Organization of American 
States guarantee safe passage for the Red 
leaders so they can get out of the country. 

Despite Caamafio’s claims and activities, 
the United States says there is no effective 
government in the Dominican Republic. 
Americans here are determined, as one puts 
it, “to help the Dominicans find a democrat- 
ic solution to their problems.” But finding 
it is going to be difficult, indeed. 

The United States is opposed to accepting 
either Caamafio or former President Juan 
Bosch as the political leader of this troubled 
country. While neither is considered a Com- 
munist, each owes big political debts to the 
Reds. Of Bosch, one American said, “He 
aa done things that favored the Commu- 
nists.” 

Thoughtful Dominicans not involved in the 
current disorder are casting about now for 
a man who can lead their nation back to 
order. 

Former President Joaquín Balaguer, pres- 
ently in exile in New York, is sometimes 
mentioned as a possibility. He has been 
keeping his political image alive here through 
taped broadcasts for a year or more. He is 
believed to retain a good deal of popularity. 

Gen, Antonio Imbert, one of the two sur- 
viving members of the group that assassi- 
nated former dictator Rafael Trujillo, also is 
being mentioned. He, too, is considered po- 
litically popular. 


THE REAL VILLAIN 


There is no easy solution to today’s chaos. 

The more you hear about what’s been 
going on in the Dominican Republic, the 
more you come to this conclusion: The real 
villain is dictator Trujillo, even though he 
is 4 years dead. Every line you follow seems 
to lead, in the end, to the old dictator. Under 
Trujillo, graft became a privilege of the gen- 
erals. One reason for the downfall of Presi- 
dent Donald Reid Cabral is that he tried to 
take this privilege away. He got rid of 
two generals and fired the powerful chief of 
the national police. But it was enemies 
within the armed forces who toppled him 
from office. 

Among the things Reid Cabral wanted to 
eliminate was a contracts racket operated 
by top military men. Until Reid Cabral took 
office, military contracting officers had a free 
hand in buying supplies from abroad. The 
standard practice was to buy only from sales- 
men who would give the contracting officer a 
kickback of 10 or 12 percent. 

This is but one example of the kind of 
widespread corruption that has riddled the 
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country in recent years. The Dominican Re- 
public had no foreign debts at the time 
Trujillo was assassinated. Four years later, 
its debts totaled almost half a billion dollars. 

As President, Reid Cabral ended the con- 
tracts racket, but the fact he did so helped 
bring him down. 


SON OF “THE BUTCHER” 


The Trujillo era even casts a shadow 
over the new rebel leader, Colonel Caamafio. 
He is the son of the late Gen. Fausto 
Caamaño, known to Dominicans as El Car- 
nicero— The Butcher“ —in the days of Tru- 
jillo. Like most professional Army men in 
the Dominican Republic, Colonel Caamafio 
has a Trujillo background—one he has tried 
to obscure—and he has powerful enemies. 

You don’t have to be on this island long 
to sense the conflicts and bitterness that 
permeate the place. 

These conflicts ousted Bosch in 1963. They 
brought the downfall of Reid Cabral at the 
start of the current rebellion, even before the 
Communist elements came to the surface. 
They persist now, leaving many powerful Do- 
minicans hating each other. 

That is why it will be a long, long time 
before a stable government can be set up to 
guide this troubled country. 

[From U.S. News & World Report, May 31, 
1965] 
CARIBBEAN RIDDLE: How To Let Go 


Santo Dominco.—Communists remain a 
very real threat to the Dominican Republic, 
4 weeks after the U.S. Marines moved in to 
block a Red takeover here. 

Known Communists are commanding an 
estimated 80 to 90 percent of the rebel posts, 
even though they are not always the men 
who appear publicly to be in charge. 

There is some danger—presently calculated 
as slight—that the Communists will move 
out into the countryside and try to spread 
the revolt, even if it is choked off here in 
the capital. 

What heightens the Communists’ oppor- 
tunities for troublemaking is the almost im- 
possible job of putting together a broad- 
based coalition government. Several times 
in recent days negotiators have been on the 
brink of getting a cabinet organized, only to 
have everything collapse because of prema- 
ture publicity. 

Under the circumstances, it is clear now 
that it probably will be a long time before 
the bulk of the 30,000 U.S. troops on the 
scene can go home. 

US. officials were heartened by the decision 
of Brazil on May 21 to send a substantial 
force—probably as many as 1,250 men—to 
join a Latin American peacekeeping mission 
here. By that date, only token forces were 
on the ground, and they had not been orga- 


Even when the U.S. goal of a broad-based 
coalition government is attained, Dominican 
problems remaining will seem insurmount- 
able, Hatreds run deep. So do international 
complications. 

Look at this tangle of events: 

The United Nations moved into the Do- 
minican Republic—its first intervention in 
this Hemisphere—to try to achieve a cease- 
fire. 

The U.N. move aroused the anger of the 
Organization of American States, which had 
pledged itself to restore order but actually 
accomplished nothing. 

US. officials, many of them disgusted with 
OAS delays, were determined to get up some 
combination of Dominicans to govern the 
country. 

President Johnson rushed a top-level team 
from Washin Bundy, White 
House adviser on foreign policy; Under Sec- 
retary of State Thomas Mann; Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Vance, and Jack Hood 


Vaughn, Assistant Secretary of State of In- 
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ter-American Affairs. The mission: to get 
the shooting stopped and set up a provisional 
regime acceptable to both sides. 


DOMINICANS BADLY DIVIDED 


The high-ranking troubleshooters found 
that the Dominicans themselves seemed al- 
most hopelessly divided. 

Said one worried diplomat: Everybody's 
playing in this ball game—and there are too 
many umpires.” 

The frustrations of diplomatic maneuver- 
ing, in which the United States, the U.N., the 
OAS, and rival Dominican factions were in- 
volved, showed what the United States was 
up against in trying to put the Dominican 
Republic back together. 

Early in the revolution, the United States 
tried without success to get rid of the rebel 
leader, Col. Francisco Caamaño Defio. Then, 
to placate the rebels, futile attempts were 
made to persuade Gen. Elias Wessin y Wes- 
sin, military chief of the loyalist junta, to 
quit. 

IMBERT STANDS PAT 


In the fourth week of the conflict, the 
United States turned its pressure on Gen. 
Antonio Imbert Barreras, the man it had 
persuaded to take on the presidency of the 
junta just 10 days before. But General Im- 
bert resisted all suggestions that he step 
aside. 

On May 20, General Imbert, at a news 
conference, denied that the Bundy mission 
had asked him to resign. His associates, 
however, told a different story. Said one of 
the junta’s top military men, who attended 
negotiating sessions: 

“Mr. Vance told us that we had to accept 
Antonio Guzman, a friend of Juan Bosch, as 
interim President and then have elections in 
60 days under the constitution of 1963, 
adopted before Bosch was deposed as 
President. 

“We said we did not object to Guzman 
but that we could not accept the 1963 con- 
stitution. Mr. Vance said we had to accept 
the constitution because acceptance was the 
rebel's top demand. 

“Then we got mad. We asked, ‘Who are 
the rebels? What do they control?’ We 
pointed out that they controlled only down- 
town Santo Domingo. 

“And we controlled all the rest of the 
country.” 

General Imbert argued that, if the United 
States put Mr. Guzman in the Presidency, 
the Communists would take over. 

No claim is made that Mr. Guzman is a 
Communist. He is a Santiago landowner 
who was Minister of Agriculture when his 
close friend, Mr. Bosch, was President. But 
the junta and its supporters maintain that 
Mr. Bosch and his associates showed that 
they were too weak to stave off the Com- 
munists. 

That is an example of the suspicion and 
enmity which permeate the Dominican 
political atmosphere and hamper U.S. efforts 
to restore stability. 

The United States has encountered trouble 
in finding people who might run a govern- 
ment of national unity. 


WE HAVE SOME LEVERAGE 


In spite of the difficulties, the United States 
remained determined to help set up a 
coalition government. One U.S. official said: 

“We think we have some leverage in this 
situation. By keeping a strong force of 
marines and soldiers we are making it clear 
that we have no intention of tossing in the 
sponge. We are here until a solution is 
reached. 

“The basic plan remains. We want a 
broad-based regime respresenting the widest 
possible spectrum of leadership. That 
means professional men as well as politicians 
drawn from several parties. The broader 
the better. We don’t put as much stock in 
getting one man—‘the’ man—as in getting 
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a representative group that will have broad 
appeal.” 


WHAT BOSCH LACKED 


An opinion expressed by some Americans 
here is that Mr. Bosch—once thought the 
idol of the rebels—ruined his chances for a 
comeback by not returning immediately from 
exile in Puerto Rico when the revolt began 
on April 24. One comment: “When Bosch 
didn’t show up, people said he lacked the 
guts todoso. And if there’s one thing that 
Latins scorn in a man it is lack of ‘macho’— 
manliness or courage.” 

Political worries—and the fighting that, 
through May 20, had cost the United States 
20 men killed in action, 102 wounded and 
1 missing—are only part of the problem. 
Economic headaches already acute have been 
aggravated. 

Living conditions are miserable for the 
great mass of the country’s 3.5 million people. 
Many are illiterate. 

Sugar is the main foreign-exchange crop. 
But production costs here are high, world 
sugar prices are down, and deeper financial 
trouble results. 

Politically, the people are naive. The 
reason is that, for more than 30 years under 
the Trujillo dictatorship, no political ac- 
tivity was permitted. 

Now, with all the bloodshed and chaos in 
Santo Domingo, some Dominicans, rich and 
poor, are talking wistfully of the “good old 
days” when Trujillo maintained order with 
an iron hand. 

This attitude has led diplomats to believe 
that the Dominicans still need a firm, guid- 
ing hand—and that if the OAS is unable to 
do the job, it must be done by the United 
States. 

INSTANT HERO 


The way the unknown Colonel Caamafio 
won wide support overnight was a shocker 
for U.S. officials. The Americans said that 
it showed how Communists might be able to 
exploit an “instant hero” as a figurehead 
while they executed a Red plot to take over 
the country. . 

To those here, it seems certain that the 
United States will have to dig in for a long 
stay if the Dominican Republic is to over- 
come the effects of years of oppression, an 
imbalanced economy and the political 
hatreds which exploded in civil war. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, May 31, 
1965] 


THE NIGHTMARE OF Cron. War—Lire IN 
DOMINICAN CAPITAL SANTO DOMINGO © 


After 4 weeks of anarchy, life in this em- 
battled city has taken on the character of a 
nightmare. 

This is accentuated by the sights and 
sounds and smells of war—the troops and 
tanks, the sharp crack of rifle fire, the omi- 
nous booming of heavier weapons, the acrid 
odor of gunpowder, the stench of garbage 
burning in the streets. 

Almost nothing is normal. 

In Santo Domingo’s northern suburbs, 
armed bands have disrupted crowded indus- 
trial areas. Major plants have been forced 
to close, idling thousands of workers. Food- 
distribution trucks have been hijacked. 


PASSWORD: FOOD 


Food reaches both the rebel-held zone in 
downtown Santo Domingo and the interna- 
tional safety zone sealed off by U.S. forces via 
trucks from the countryside. 

The U.S. ring around the rebel zone opens 
for food trucks going in and out. Attacks 
on the trucks have occurred outside the sec- 
tor guarded by American marines and sol- 
diers. Food distribution continues, but fear 
of marauders causes truckdrivers to race 
away at the first sign of trouble. 

In the international zone, food stores and 
restaurants are reopening. The aromas of 
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strong, black coffee and Dominican rum are 
in the air again. 

An outdoor market began operating before 
the end of the first week of the revolution. 
It has become a flourishing center of street 
stalls. For sale are fresh vegetables, fruit, 
freshly butchered lambs or goats, hanging 
on dirty boards in the hot sun, attracting 
buzzing swarms of flies. 

On the street alongside the market, young 
Dominicans hawk American cigarettes—by 
the carton. 

Inside the rebel zone, few stores are open. 
Most are boarded up. There has been loot- 
ing. Walk down the palm-lined streets, and 
you see stores that have been stripped of 
their goods. 

In the international zone, Dominican police 
are back at work, directing traffic, guarding 
buildings against looters. 

When the civil war erupted, schools were 
closed. In the third week of the revolution, 
a few primary schools reopened in the safety 
zone. But schools in the rebel area still are 
closed. Children cluster around rebel sen- 
tries on the street corners. 

Water and electricity again are usually 
available in both zones. But not always. 
Electric power was shut off for several hours 
on May 16, for example. 

The main post office is in the rebel zone. 
But a substitute main office was set up in 
the fairgrounds, inside the international 
zone, and mail service—including postal 
money orders—has been carried on with re- 
markable efficiency. 

Throughout the revolution, hundreds of 
government employees have been hard at 
work. From the beginning, the Ministry 
of Public Welfare has been helping to dis- 
tribute food, even inside the rebel zone. 
Employees of the Ministry of Public Health 
have toiled to clean up the city, hoping to 
avert an epidemic. 


MEETING THE PAYROLLS 


The United States gave the beleaguered 
city’s shaky economy a lift by lending $750,000 
to the Ministry of Finance to meet overdue 
payrolls. People living in the rebel zone can 
go through U.S. military checkpoints to col- 
lect their back pay. 

In the rebel zone, grocery stores serve as 
banks. With most other stores closed, gro- 
cers were authorized by rebel leaders to cash 
government checks. The Dominican junta 
announced on the radio that it would guar- 
antee payment of the checks. 

As weeks of tension and terror go on, some 
people work, some fight—and some just seem 
to sit and wait for the nightmare to end. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, June 
7. 1965] 
AnD Now: WHAT Next IN Santo DOMINGO? 

Santo Dominco.—The cost has been high: 
lives of 20 American servicemen, more than 
100 wounded, uncounted Dominicans 
killed—plus millions of dollars involved in 
supporting an operation of 22,000 U.S. troops. 

Yet, out of it all, these things are being 
counted as accomplishments. 

A second “Cuba” in the Caribbean has 
been checked. Slaughter among the thou- 
sands of American and foreign residents of 
the island was avoided. The Organization of 
American States, for the first time in its 
history, was prodded into taking on the role 
of armed policeman. 

Brazil, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica are the countries that have come 
through with contingents of troops or police 
for the inter-American force under the OAS 
banner. U.S. troops make up the bulk of 


that force, but a Brazilian general commands 
it. 


A WARNING TO “CASTROS” 
As a result of the Dominican precedent, 
Castro-type leaders all through Latin 
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America are on notice that they can face 
military intervention if they attempt a take- 
over. 

As for this island republic: It is clear that 
outside military forces, including U.S. troops, 
will be here for a long time. The alternative 
is revival of fighting between heavily armed 
groups all over the country. 

A major task of rebuilding the Dominican 
economy lies ahead. 

Whoever leads a new government will be 
under much pressure to redistribute land. 
During the 31 years of Trujillo dictatorship, 
the Trujillo family gained control of 35 per- 
cent of the arable land and 65 percent of the 
sugar production, which is the mainstay of 
the economy. 

The Trujillo holdings now are in the 
hands of the government, but no move has 
been made to put the land into individual 
hands. In any event, a sugar economy no 
longer can support the island’s 3.5 million 
people. There will have to be a basic change 
in agricultural production, probably financed 
and directed by farm specialists from the 
United States. 


HIGH COST OF ARMY 


Another essential is to cut down on the 
cost of the Dominican military establish- 
ment. The government has been spending 
40 percent of its income to support the 
armed forces. Officers have struggled to ob- 
tain posts which, foreign diplomats say, have 
proved immensely profitable to some in graft 
and favors. 

The problems that lie ahead are compli- 
cated by the poverty and illiteracy of the Do- 
minican people. About 70 percent cannot 
read or write. Per capita income of $200 a 
year compares with $2,650 in the United 
States. 

Since Trujillo's assassination in 1961, the 
United States has poured economic aid into 
the island. Despite this, the economy is in 
dire shape, Oppressive taxes and unrealistic 
wage rates, along with the decline in world 
sugar prices, have made sugar plantations 
uneconomic. 

The country is a mixture of races. Offl- 
cial estimate is that 15 percent of the Do- 
minicans are white, 15 percent Negro, and 70 
percent of mixed blood. Political views of 
these groups often conflict. 

Politically, traditions are based on the 
legacy of hatred and violence left by Tru- 
jillo. All of this compounds the political 
confusion, Says one U.S. official: 

“There is a very deep-seated division 
among the leaders here. There is almost 
a polarization of opposing opinions. Our 
task is to find political figures and forces that 
can pull together the mass of the people in 
the middle ground, those who would reject 
either communism or Trujilloism.” 

In an interview on May 26, Gen. Antonio 
Imbert Barreras told me that the junta he 
heads will make no concessions to the reb- 
els and will not accept any solution “im- 
posed from outside.” That’s an example of 
what mediators are up against. 

One hot dispute involves the rebels’ in- 
sistence upon a constitution tailored to their 
demands, 

Among other points of disagreement: How 
to deal with known Communists who have 
had key roles in the civil war. How to dis- 
arm the groups and ordinary citizens who 
were issued weapons—or armed themselves— 
when the rebellion erupted. How to enforce 
guarantees against vengeance. 

YEARS FOR REBUILDING 

Much remains to be done before the pres- 
ent crisis is ended. Then comes the big job 
or rebuilding the economy—a job which 
could take years, with the United States pro- 
viding much of the technical aid and most 
of the money. 
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[From U.S. News & World Report, July 19, 
1965] 
U.S. Am WHILE THE BULLETS FLY—THE REAL 
DOMINICAN STORY 

(If you are wondering what's really go- 
ing on in the revolt-torn Dominican Re- 
public—it is the sporadic gunfire, political 
jockeying, the presence of United States and 
other foreign soldiers that make headlines. 
But the deeper story is a massive under- 
taking by the United States to save the 
country from itself. U.S. aid officials rushed 
in with the troops. Mission: emergency re- 
lief to stave off collapse, then long-range 
development to remake the place. That 
started almost the moment the revolution 
broke. So far, $41 million in U.S. aid has 
gone in. Millions more are on the way. 
In charge is Alexander Firfer, a U.S. expert 
sent in from Bolivia after earlier experience 
in Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap. Fol- 
lowing is the story of U.S rescue operations 
in the Dominican Republic in Mr. Firfer’s 
own words, as told to Howard Handleman 
of the staff of U.S. News & World Report.) 

Santo Dominco.—When this thing broke 
in April, we were faced with a problem that 
can be compared with the problem of getting 
an automobile moving. An automobile has 
three gears. We had three stages to go 
through. 

Let’s take our three gears in order. 

The first, low gear, consisted basically of 
doing everything we could to make sure the 
revolution didn't break up the channels of 
distribution—or the functioning of the econ- 
omy. 

We had to do that to make sure that peo- 
ple had enough to eat. So we started with 
the program to distribute food. We had to 
make sure that if Dominicans were going to 
fight each other, they would be fighting 
about the real issues that were bothering 
them—not get pulled into the fight because 
somebody’s baby was hungry. 

The easiest way to measure what this oper- 
ation did is to point out that, before the 
revolution, the food program here was feed- 
ing about 7 percent of the people of the 
country. As we got into stage one—our low 
gear —we raised that to 17 percent of the peo- 
ple. That is an extremely high figure. 

The 7 percent was high. It points up the 
fact that our country recognized, even be- 
fore this revolution, that the Dominican Re- 
public was coming out of a period of dicta- 
torship and was going through substantial 
change in the social structure, and therefore 
needed help to feed its people. 

With the revolution, the need for food aid 
increased enormously. Let me give an exam- 
ple: 

In the town of Monte Cristi, a liter of 
peanut oil cost 70 cents before the revolu- 
tion. Peanut oil is essential in Dominican 
cooking. The price started climbing the 
minute the revolution broke out. It went 
all the way up to $2.50. The moment we 
announced that we were sending peanut oil 
into Monte Cristi, the price dropped back 
to 90 cents a liter. 

Now, roughly, that’s what this first-gear 
operation did. It kept tempers down in this 
tropical climate, where tempers can flare 
easily. 

The other part of this operation was meet- 
ing the Government payroll. 

So gear one consisted of emergency steps 
to keep the economy moving, so that ex- 
traneous issues didn’t get mixed up with 
the real political differences they were fight- 
ing about. We wanted them to concentrate 
on their real differences—and hope that 
somehow these can be resolved. 

To meet Government payrolls, we gave 
about $14 million—and another $10 million 
or so is being paid out in the current 
distribution. The money goes to pay all 
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tary. 
gear 1 got going full speed, we were 
able to start thinking about gear 2. 

This gear 2 consists of a series of prob- 
lems. How can you get the economy moving 
once more? How can you avoid a plain dole, 
where people get American money but are 
not on their jobs? Is there some way to get 
some works projects going? 

Over all, is there some way you can get the 
economy running enough so that you are at 
least getting something for the American 
dollars you spend? 

As the first moves in gear 2, we tried 
to get a series of public works projects going. 
Many of these had been sidetracked by the 
revolution. 

The aid mission before us had been here 
only a year, Aid had been stopped for 11 
months after Juan Bosch was overthrown, 
and a whole new aid team had to be formed. 
Well, it normally takes about a year to gear 
up an aid program and begin to show results. 

Heaven knows how long it’s going to take 
us now. We've got orders to do it in much 
less time than a year. But we have one ad- 
vantage. A lot of projects were left hanging. 
We were able to review these projects, and 
also to take a look at a number of public 
works projects. 

Let me give you an example: 

There is a big pipeline coming in from the 
river near Haina that is supposed to bring 
water to Santo Domingo. The water supply 
here has been a constant source of irritation. 
The project was held up by routine nego- 
tiations. We said, “Well, let’s get through 
all this. If we're going to spend money, let's 
spend it on something useful. We'll put 
up the money for the pipeline, and there 
won't have to be any more negotiating about 
it.” So, at this moment, we've got a contract 
with an American construction firm to build 
the three major supply lines for this water. 
That will bring water to the city. This will 
cost about $2 million. 

Another project, which was easy to get 
started, is for irrigation. This country has 
a substantial supply of water. It has many 
dikes for irrigation. 

A lot of these dikes have not been main- 
tained, partly because, as far back as last 
November, it looked like the country was 
going to fall apart economically. I've run 
across some people, little people, who haven't 
been paid since as far back as November. 

Well, these irrigation canals could be 
cleaned easily. What we did was bring in 
another American company, and said, “Go 
take a look at the canals, and let’s see what 
we can do.” Well, we put $400,000 into this. 

Both these contracts were signed the other 
day in Washington—June 30, to be exact. 
And the engineers are down there now, work- 
ing out final details before work starts. 

The main point in gear 2 is to get people 
working. You have to have these works 
projects to keep people working and eating 
during the time it takes you to plan develop- 
ment projects and get them going. 

Gear 2 was put together in about 2 
weeks’ planning. We kept going to the tech- 
nicians, beating them over the head. We 
made some of them try to justify old ideas. 
We made them pull old papers out of un- 
used files. We made them try to reconstruct 
old plans that had been lost or burned, when 
the Embassy had to destroy some of its files 
in the first days of the revolution. 

We really put together a package of about 
$6 million worth of emergency public- 
works operations. We now are straightening 
out a road between Azua and San Juan. We 
are finishing up a number of schools that 
had been started. We are building a few 
agricultural schools that the mission had 
started planning before. This makes sense 
in preparing for stage 3, when we get to 
A 1 
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We sn people employment—which is a 
gear job—and we keep them on the 
sedi where they will be needed when gear 
3 starts. That’s the kind of integration 
you get as you cross from one gear to an- 
other. 

Now, let's look at stage 3—the third 
gear. Frankly, that’s what interests me the 
most. That’s where you take a look at this 
economy and ask what is needed to make it 
tick. You try to find the major areas where 
you might be able to do something to change 
the economy for the better. You start ex- 
ploring: Is it commerce? Is it shipping? Is 
it agriculture? Is it industry? What is it 
that would make the difference here? 

After that, you come up with a scheme 
that, in Agency for International Develop- 
ment terminology, you call priorities. You 
pick out those areas where you can get the 
biggest results the quickest. 

The most important priority, it seems to 
us, is agriculture—for a number of reasons. 
First, you've got a fairly good agricultural 
system going in this country. The real ques- 
tion is: Can you shove it along, can you 
boost it? You certainly can do a good deal, 
like, for example, growing the kinds of things 
you can sell to Puerto Rico and Florida. The 
Cubans used to have these markets. The 
demand there is beef. There is no reason 
why the Dominican Republic shouldn’t grow 
enough beef to meet its own needs and ex- 
port to the Caribbean countries, too. 

Let's see if we can divide the priority called 
agriculture into subpriorities. 

The first subpriority under this will be to 
take some of these commodities we know 
about and start producing. What we've 
done—and, fortunately, this was in the 
works—we've got a contract with Texas 
A. & M. for 11 top technicians in forage 
crops, vegetables, cattle. They are just start- 
ing to come aboard. The first two arrived 
at the end of June. These people will help 
us decide which crops make sense, which 
crops you should get at first. 

Then, along with this team, we'll have a 
group of people working on marketing. But 
before we get into marketing, which is sub- 
priority B. what you've got to look at is: 
“Well, all right, but once you make up your 
mind what ought to be produced, how do 
you make sure it does get produced?” And 
the answer to this was: “Why don't we 
divide up this fairly small country into, say, 
12 regional zones?” 

Why don’t we pick, for instance, the seats 
of the agricultural bank, where the credit is 
handed out? Then see if we can't put one 
Teally top American extension type in each 
one of these, and tell these 12 guys we pick 
up: “You're in competition with each other. 
Boy, let’s see what your zone can do.” 

Now, backstopping—or really, supporting— 
this emphasis on production in subpriority 
B, which is marketing: We've got to make 
sure that what we tell someone to produce 
he can sell So there is a substantial effort 
on marketing—first, internal; second, the 
Caribbean; third, the United States. We are 
aiming at the markets that the Cubans used 
to meet before—tobacco, cigars, fruits, vege- 
tables—particularly the winter vegetables 
and fruits. 

The next subpriority is credit. It’s going 
to take a fair amount of money, the way it 
does back home, to help a man buy the seed 
and the animals he needs, and to fix up his 
place so he can produce. 

What I want to emphasize in all this is 
that we still, in effect, are designing a new 
development program— that stage three is 
still d dream. 

But let's get back to our list of priorities. 
No. 1, which we have been discussing, is agri- 
culture. No. 2 has to do with transportation. 

Unless you can get this product you grow 
into the market, unless you can get the prod- 
ucts off the farm, onto some of the major 
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roads, you're not going to do much good. 
You’ve got to make sure that the man stays 
out in the country, producing. He has to 
be able to send his products out, and then 
the income comes back to him—and maybe 
he can even end up buying a television set. 
So we must have farm-to-market roads. 


BRIDGES THAT STOP IN MIDSTREAM 


The problem varies tremendously in this 
country. Some places have good roads. But 
there are places which I have seen where 
bridges don’t go all the way across rivers. 
There are roads in the mountains which I’ve 
traveled where, frankly, I had my fingers 
crossed, and wondered whether we could get 
across the narrow strips of roadway left after 
landslides. 

OK, let's get into the third priority—edu- 
cation. Some figures I have on education 
are pretty shocking. Thirty percent of the 
kids in this country apparently don’t go to 
school. And about 70 percent of the teach- 
ers don't have more than a seventh or eighth 
grade education. 

Well, you can’t do very much educating 
with that kind of thing, so we are thinking 
of making education priority No.3. We will 
concentrate first on agricultural education. 
It’s just easier to spend 4 years, or even 3 
years, on a youngster, making him what the 
Latinos call perito. That means half an ex- 
pert. With that much training, we then can 
tell the youngster, “All right, now you know 
something about agriculture. Go back to 
your father’s farm and do something with 
it.” 

Actually, some of these children may end 
up in a Government bureaucracy. That's 
OK, too. It would be useful to have people 
with better training than some of those who 
now work in some of these agricultural 
institutions. 

Priority four is an interesting one. For a 
while, we didn’t think it was going to be a 
priority at all. It’s industrial development. 
We weren't quite sure that the industrial 
development in this country had gotten to 
the stage where you sould say, “OK, let’s all 
get out behind industry, and let’s try to 
make something go.“ But the more we've 
examined the Dominican situation, and the 
more we talk to Dominican entrepreneurs, 
the more we've run into a buccaneer spirit 
that is really encouraging. 

For example, the people of Monte Cristi 
have a development association. They al- 
ready have made a deal with some company 
in Florida to sell melons and tomatoes that 
they aren't even growing yet. But they 
know they can grow them and satisfy the 
Florida market. 

We find many people with ideas. So many, 
in fact, that we are bringing in a man, under 
contract, to take a look at a number of ideas 
that we didn’t originate—ideas that came 
from Dominicans. 

Let me tell you about one of these, because 
it illustrates the kind of thing we run across. 

The other day the mayor’s office of the 
town of Bani sent a delegation of very solid 
citizens to see me. They have a number of 
industrial-development ideas. 

One was this: They have a building and 
sewing machines and workers who are idle. 
They want to go into the shirtmaking busi- 
ness. But they need some working capital 
to buy material to make the shirts. They 
added that, frankly, they also would like to 
have someone who can help out on produc- 
tivity. Well, when you get people coming to 
you with ideas like this who’ve put in two- 
thirds of the resources needed, and then say, 
“Can you help us go the rest of the way?” 
this is encouraging. 

MANY POSSIBILITIES FOR INDUSTRIES 


What has happened to us is this: The more 
we look at this place, the more convinced we 
are that there are many possibilities for food 
processing, for textiles, for a number of other 
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industries. So I’m beginning to think in 
terms of my old experiences with the Puerto 
Rican development program. I think you 
can stimulate a series of new industrial in- 
vestments here, and we've already started by 
signing a contract to have some feasibility 
studies made. 

Finally, let’s take a look at priority No, 
5—the whole range of administrative and 
fiscal reform. The question for us is: 
How do you help this Government shape up? 
How do you cut down, for instance, the ex- 
penditure on the military? If it’s safe to 
do that, it would go far toward bringing 
the budget into balance. 

We stopped at priority five because that’s 
as much as you should try to think about 
at the moment. Actually, as we go along, we 
may cut the size of the program, because you 
just can’t cover too many fronts at the 
same time. 

Right now, for example, we are entering 
what they call the dead season in sugar. 
The sugar corporation people came to us and 
said, “Under the emergency financing, we 
normally do a lot of repair work and fix up 
the mills during the dead season, to keep the 
millhands working, at least. But there is 
no Government to turn to now, and we don’t 
have enough money, because we are losing 
money at this time.” 

So we have built into the emergency Orga- 
nization of American States budget about 
$2.6 million to help buy some machin- 
ery for emergency repairs. We had to do it, 
If we didn’t, sugar production would be hurt 
next year. Secondly, you've got to keep as 
many people working as you can—prefer- 
ably on productive projects like this. 

HELP THEM FIND THEIR DESTINY 


What about the future? 

Well, all I can tell you is from what I 
know as an economist. This country needs 
a good deal of help. I am sure that any 
people has enough pride in itself, is inven- 
tive enough—if you can only help these 
people find their own soul, their own destiny. 
Then they can cut short the period of time 
in which they will need development aid. 

The real question for the Americas here is 
not to develop the Dominican Republic but 
to find some way to make these people decide 
to solve their own problems, and get at them. 


[From Newhouse newspapers, June 1961] 


Castro-COMMUNIST TAKEOVER MENACES 
DOMINICANS 


(By Daniel James) 


Mexico Crry.—The main danger threaten- 
ing the Dominican Republic, in the wake 
of the assassination last week of Generalis- 
simo Rafael Trujillo, is of a Communist take- 
over with the aid of Fidel Castro. That is 
the fear expressed by Dominican exiles here. 

“In my opinion, I think the Communists 
have been preparing for this situation and 
are ready to jump in at any time. That is the 
main danger.” 

These are the words of a veteran former 
Dominican diplomat and ex-son-in-law of 
the fallen Caribbean dictator, Dr. Ramén 
Brea Messina. 

Dr. Brea Messina was married to Trujillo’s 
oldest daughter, Flor de Oro—Flower of 
Gold—after she divorced Porfirio Rubirosa, 
her first husband, some years ago. He was 
the Dominican Ambassador to Mexico three 
times, until early 1957, when he was trans- 
ferred to Venezuela. There, in August 1957 
he broke with Trujillo and thereafter came 
to Mexico to live. 

“I devoutly hope that we don’t fall into 
Communist hands,” said Brea Messina. 

The Communists are not strong in the 
Dominican Republic, he pointed out, but 
they have kept their organization intact and 
can expect plenty of help from Red Cuba. 

The “Popular Socialist Party of the Do- 
minican Republic“ —as the Communists are 
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formally known—is in fact the creation of 
its Cuban counterpart and bears the same 
name, 

The strangest thing about the birth of 
the Dominican PSP is that Generalissimo 
Trujillo himself presided over it as a sort 
of political midwife. 

Immediately after World War II, the Do- 
minican dictator was anxious to establish 
domestic relations with the Soviet Union, 
and in order to curry its favor he thought it 
might be pleased to have a branch of world 
communism in his island. His fellow dic- 
tator in Cuba at the time, Fulgencio Batista, 
had given the Communists two posts in his 
Cabinet and the Cuban Communist Party 
was then (as now) the center of Caribbean 
Red activities and the logical group to sup- 
ply Trujillo’s need. 

Accordingly, he sent his Undersecretary 
of Labor, Ramón Marrero, to see the Cuban 
PSP leaders in Havana. (Marrero, who be- 
came Secretary of Labor, died under mysteri- 
ous circumstances 2 years ago after reveal- 
ing to a U.S. newsman that he was secretly 
alined against Trujillo.) The Cuban Reds 
obliged by sending three of their organizers 
to Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican capital, 
and they established the Dominican PSP, 
started a Communist newspaper, El Popular, 
and organized some labor unions. 

Today, thanks to Trujillo, the Communists 
have what may well be the only well-orga- 
nized group inside the Dominican Republic 
apart from the Government's own Dominican 
party. The latter, which was purely a per- 
sonal political machine of Trujillo’s, may 
split up into warring factions now that its 
chief is dead, exiles here feel. 

Although Trujillo outlawed the PSP not 
long after it was formed, because it began 
to attract popular support and the dictator 
grew afraid of his Red Frankenstein mon- 
ster, it thrived under the dictatorship as 
Communist parties usually do. 

The democratic groups opposed to Trujil- 
lo, on the other hand, have little or no orga- 
nization inside the Dominican Republic. 
This applies, at any rate, to the known ones, 
Their leaders have been in exile for as long 
as @ quarter-century. Few Dominicans have 
ever heard of them. 

Castro, of course, lurks in the wings ready 
to take advantage of the confusion in the 
Dominican Republic, which, Dr. Brea Mes- 
sina and other exiles feel is almost sure to 
grow. 

The former Trujillo diplomat doesn't think 
that Castro had anything to do with the dic- 
tator’s assassination, although he has made 
several attempts in the past to overthrow 
him. The last attempt was made in June 
1959, when Trujillo stopped an invasion 
armed and manned by Castro. 

At that time, Castro, who had been in 
power 6 months, did not have enough arms 
to insure the success of the invasion. Since 
then, however, he has received so much 
armament from the Sino-Soviet bloc that he 
could supply more than enough for a suc- 
cessful invasion and/or revolution in the 
Dominican Republic. 

This time, if Castro decided it was oppor- 
tune to try to install a Dominican Govern- 
ment in his own image, he would be more 
careful than in 1959. In all likelihood, he 
would try to act through disaffected people 
now in the Dominican Republic rather than 
rely entirely, as before, upon an invading 
force from outside, 

Subversion, perhaps supplemented by in- 
vasion, would be his tactic. And he would 
operate, of course, through the Dominican 
PSP and a Red front established in Havana 
called the Dominican Liberation Movement. 

As if Cuba weren't enough of a headache, 
the United States must now keep close ties 
on events in the Dominican Republic to see 
that that Caribbean country does not follow 
the Cuban example. 
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[From Newhouse newspapers, May 3, 1965] 
LATIN AMERICA AND THE DOMINICAN CRISIS 
(By Daniel James) 

Mexico Crry.—Despite the loud protests, 
Latin America is not really opposed to the 
swift U.S. military prevention of a Com- 
munist takeover in the Dominican Republic. 

Though they had to rail against our inter- 
vention in Santo Domingo, Latin American 
leaders privately welcomed it. 

“On the whole, tp governments of Latin 
America have shown a great deal of under- 
standing of our position,” a U.S. official 
in this crucial Latin capital volunteered. 

They themselves were put in a “difficult 
position” by the rapid dispatch of marines 
to the embattled Dominican Republic, since 
that did violate Latin America’s traditional 
nonintervention policy. Specifically, as 
Latin editorialists have pointed out, it vio- 
lated article 17 of the Act of Bogotá, which 
guarantees the right of each American re- 
public to settle its internal affairs without 
outside intervention. 

The presence of marines in Santo Domingo 
also evoked emotional memories of their 
landing in exactly the same country 50 years 
ago, then subsequently occupying it and 
paving the way for the Trujillo dictatorship. 

Leftists throughout Latin America have, 
in fact, been recalling every U.S. interven- 
tion and alleged intervention since the be- 
ginning of the century. Even our recogni- 
tion of Batista in 1952 has been listed, by 
one leftist writer, as an act of intervention 
in Cuba although all the Latin countries 
eventually recognized him. 

Still, the Latin response to our pretty 
obvious military intervention in the Domini- 
can situation has been “relatively mild” as 
one American observer here termed it. 

It is recalled that in the less obvious in- 
tervention in Guatemala, in 1954, there was 
a far more severe concerted criticism in 
Latin America of the U.S. role there. At 
that time, the “Societies of Friendship for 
Guatemala” sprung up in many Latin coun- 
tries, and Mexico, in particular, became the 
center of anti-U.S. feeling. 

This time, the situation is considerably 
different. 

Mexico, for example, which is the tradi- 
tional champion of nonintervention, issued 
an official statement which did little more 
than “deplore the blood that is flowing” in 
Santo Domingo, during the fighting. 

Recognizing the “reasons of a humanitari- 
an character” which induced the United 
States to send more Armed Forces to evacuate 
Americans and foreigners from the Domini- 
can Republic, the Mexican statement then re- 
marked that the presence of marines “evokes 
such painful memories” in Latin America, 
and ended hoping that the Dominicans “can 
resolve thelr internal problems without any 
influence * * * supplied from the outside.” 

Other Latin governments took a similarly 
understanding approach. Honduras went 
further, in stating that if the Organization 
of American States isn’t able to function 
rapidly in such crises as the Dominican, 
someone must take the initiative. 

The Brazilian Government, mindful of 
that country’s own recent narrow brush with 
communism, has offered to send military 
forces to Santo Domingo, preferably under 
a collective OAS command. Argentina and 
Colombia have made similar offers. 

One of the loudest reactions has come, sig- 
nificantly, from the country which has most 
to fear from communism: Venezuela. At a 
secret meeting of Latin Communist parties 
in Havana, last November, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and Guatemala were designated as the 
three main targets of a new Red subversion 
drive in Latin America. 

Understandably, to keep in line the strong 
non-Communist left and prevent it from 
falling for Communist propaganda against 
the United States, President Raul Leoni and 
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his supporters were forced to roundly con- 
demn our Dominican role. 

La Republica, the daily organ of Leoni's 
Democratic Action Party, rapped Washing- 
ton for committing “a unilateral act vio- 
lative of the norms which govern the inter- 
American system.” But, significantly, it did 
not use invective or speak of “Yankee im- 
perialism,” as the Communists are doing all 
over Latin America. 

Indeed, a new depth of understanding of 
the U.S. problem is noticeable in Latin cir- 
cles, with respect to the Dominican crisis. 
That was most evident in an editorial on 
May 3, in Mexico’s Novedades, a newspaper 
that is regarded as close to the government 
of President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. 

The editorial began by g that 
the rebels who refused to heed the cease-fire 
arranged by the Papal Nuncio “are the Com- 
munist shock forces activated from Havana.” 
Their aim, it went on, was to strengthen the 
Castroite influence in the Antilles and, from 
there, extend it with greater force over the 
whole continent.” 

President Johnson, continued the Nove- 
dades editorial, could not remain indiffer- 
ent to that threat, nor could “the rest of 
the countries of this hemisphere.” His state- 
ment condemning the attempted Commu- 
nist takeover in Santo Domingo “constitutes 
a denunciation of Cuban intervention” there, 
and a “logical explanation of the arrival there 
of North American forces.” 

Novedades then drew these highly signifi- 
cant conclusions: 

“The United States could not assume the 
responsibility for making possible through 
indolence or indifference, the installation of 
another Communist government on the con- 
tinent. Of a government that would not be 
the result of the self-determination of the 
Dominican people, but the outcome of the 
audacity of armed groups directed from out- 
side the country.” 

Those editorials are highly significant for 
two reasons. They, and the editorial as a 
whole, are the closest anybody in Latin Amer- 
ica has come, publicly, to virtually endorsing 
the U.S. action an Santo Domingo. Second, 
they come from an important daily in the 
most anti-interventionist country in Latin 
America—Mexico—and a paper that is close 
to that country’s Government. 

Adding to the importance of the “Nove- 
dades” editorial is the fact that it was pub- 
lished even as Mexico had just finished com- 
memorating the 51st anniversary of the U.S. 
naval landings at Vera Cruz, in 1914—an 
event recalled in connection with the Domin- 
ican crisis and always mentioned here as a 
black mark against the United States. 

Is “Novedades” reflecting what the new 
Diaz Ordaz Government really thinks but 
does not dare to utter in so many words? 
That is the question foreign observers here 
are pondering. 

There is no doubt, however, that our in- 
tervention in Santo Domingo, though well 
understood in Latin America, is raising havoc 
here. 

It came unfortunately, on the eve of the 
crucial Second Extraordinary Conference of 
American Foreign Ministers to take place in 
Rio de Janeiro, on May 20. And that will 
probably determine the tone of the meeting, 
which was originally called to discuss eco- 
nomic and OAS structural problems. 

Some observers here believe that the Rio 
Conference will now be used as a platform, 
by certain Latin leaders, to flay the United 
States. A charge frequently heard nowadays 
is that we are reviving the Teddy Roosevelt 
era of “big stick” diplomacy, under the lead- 
ership of Under Secretary of State Thomas C. 
Mann. 


Even nonleftists see in our Dominican in- 
tervention a radical departure by President 
Johnson from the late President Kennedy’s 
policy of “understanding” Latin America, 
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and “respecting” its right to self-determina- 
tion. 

The Dominican crisis, then, may well turn 
out to be a crisis for the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s Latin American policy by the time 
of the Rio meeting. 

But it is also going to challenge the Latin 
representatives there to regard the Commu- 
nist threat in this area more realistically. 
It will challenge, in particular, the lone hold- 
out against breaking with Castro: Mexico. 
What will the new Mexican Government do 
at Rio? 

Finally, the question is almost sure to be 
raised: “Is traditional nonintervention valid 
in a world where the Communists are con- 
stantly intervening to overthrow established 
regimes?” Thus the Dominican crisis al- 
ready casts a long shadow over the future. 


From Newhouse newspapers, May 11, 1965] 


DOMINICAN Crisis Now INTER-AMERICAN 
Crisis 


(By Daniel James) 


Mexico Crry.—As the Dominican crisis 
enters its 4th week, it becomes starkly clear 
that it has been transformed into a hemi- 
spheric crisis. It is causing, in particular, 
a grave exacerbation in United States-Latin 
American relations. 

President Johnson's initial dispatch of 
U.S, marines to the Dominican Republic was 
lamented by Latin leaders, but not roundly 
condemned. In the first week or two of the 
crisis, Latin America revealed a surprising 
tolerance and understanding of the American 
Position. 

Since then, Johnson has concentrated a re- 
ported 40,000 American armed men in or 
near the island, plus commensurately great 
naval and air forces, and that is making 
Latin opinion veer toward decided opposi- 
tion to him. One might say, further, that 
each day the Dominican crisis is prolonged 
sees a corresponding growth of opposition. 

Pictures of U.S. marines in full battle 
dress patrolling the streets of a Latin city, 
appearing daily in newspapers and on tele- 
vision here, stir up half-forgotten resent- 
ments of the marines’ traditional role in 
Latin America of invader and oppressor. 

Nowadays every opportunity is seized to 
flay the United States. 

Meeting in the Mexican capital at this mo- 
ment are 300 delegates to a conference of 
the U.N.’s Economic Commission on Latin 
America, which had been scheduled for 
Santo Domingo but was removed here be- 
cause of the crisis. Although the confer- 
ence's sole business is supposed to be Latin 
America’s economic problems, speaker after 
speaker has preceded his discussion of them 
with remarks condemning the U.S. interven- 
tion in Santo Domingo. 

That has been true not only of delegates 
from Cuba, Russia, Yugoslavia, and other 
Communist countries—who participate in 
the Economic Commission deliberations 
through their U.N. membership—but also 
those from such friendly nations as Uru- 
guay and even Venezuela. 

One notices a sharper tone toward the 
United States in the normally friendly press, 
as the days go by, and a growing number 
of statements and articles by prominent 
Latin Americans who feel the necessity to 
go on record against our Dominican inter- 
vention. 

High officials noted for their friendship 
toward us are also being forced to criticize 
us openly. Thus Argentina’s foreign minis- 
ter, Miguel Angel Zalava Ortiz, who strongly 
favors an inter-American force “which will 
prevent subversive war imported by com- 
munism,” has had to state that “politically 
the attitude of the United States (in Santo 
Domingo) has been mistaken.” 

Even conservatives are openly lining up 
against us. 
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Thus the president of the Brazilian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Bilac Pinto, who belongs to 
the conservative National Democratic Union, 
has found it necessary to declare that the 
United States committed a lamentable error 
in sending troops to the Dominican Republic 
without previous authorization of the OAS.” 

Yet Bilac knows, as all Latin leaders do, 
that had Johnson sought OAS authority to 
send armed forces to Santo Domingo he 
would have been turned down. 

Criticism of Johnson’s policy, by Latins 
who have usually been considered more or 
less pro-United States generally falls into 
three categories: 

1, He did not consult the OAS. 

There is great resentment over that failure, 
even though, as noted above, everybody 
knows that the OAS would never have ap- 
proved sending soldiers to Santo Domingo. 

A variation of that criticism is that John- 
son should have at least called in the Latin 
representatives in Washington, if only to 
advise them personally of what he intended 
to do or had already done. 

2. He did not prepare public opinion. 

Inevitably, comparisons are made with 
President Kennedy’s handling of the missile 
crisis, and one hears this pithy summing up: 

“Kennedy masterfully mobilized public 
opinion to support action he did not take. 
Johnson masterfully moved troops into ac- 
tion without the support of public opinion.” 

People here ask, Why didn’t Johnson call 
in his U.S. Information Agency chiefs, be- 
fore acting, advise them of what he planned, 
then instruct them to pull out all the propa- 
ganda stops?” 

If Washington then had evidence of Com- 
munist infiltration of the Dominican rebels— 
as it is believed to have had—why was the 
USIA not told to publicize it everywhere, 
and so prepare people’s minds for retaliatory 
action? 

3. Johnson sent too many soldiers to Santo 
Domingo. 

“Did he have to send practically 1,000 
soldiers for each Communist?” the Latins are 
asking sarcastically. They refer to the re- 
ported 40,000 U.S. forces in or near Santo 
Domingo, and the State Department’s official 
figure of 58 Reds in the rebel camp. 

“And why did marines have to be in- 
cluded?” other Latins ask. “Why couldn’t 
you have sent plain soldiers or sailors?” 

It is the marines, as much as any other 
aspect of our Dominican policy, who work 
up more and more Latins. To appreciate 
how violent they are on that particular sub- 
ject, one must realize that the marines, 
unfortunately, are the “ugly Americans” here 
because of their occupations of Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and Santo Domingo herself, in 
the fairly recent past. 

On the other hand, criticism is also made 
of the Latin’s role—or absence of one—in 
the Dominican crisis. 

A leftwing friend from a Central Ameri- 
can Republic admitted to me, frankly: 

“None of us really cared about the Do- 
minican Republic. We really don’t care 
about any other nation but our own. You 
do. You worry about everybody. So what 
happens is that we leave the dirty work to 
you, and when things don't turn out right 
we give you hell.” 

The Latin Republics are, in short, funda- 
mentally isolationist in their outlook. They 
are always eager participants in inter- 
American conferences, but primarily as de- 
fenders of their own nationalisms or seekers 
after economic or other material advantages 
for their respective nations. 

Few Latin countries—as distinct from cer- 
tain leaders—really think or act in terms 
of the American community of nations. 

That is a fundamental reason why the OAS 
is weak. Or, as a wag here put it, why it 
functions “only between crises.” There is 
some recognition of the fact that were the 
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OAS strong—and had it its own collective 


armed force—U.S. intervention in Santo 
Domingo might have been avoided. 

That question—indeed, the very fate of 
the OAS—will almost certainly be discussed 
at the Rio foreign ministers meeting on 
May 20. 

Perhaps the key problem that requires air- 
ing is the question of nonintervention, a 
fetish with the Latin Americans. Is non- 
intervention valid in the modern world? Is 
it not suicidal to speak of not intervening to 
prevent “wars of liberation” from sweeping 
over Latin America? 

Even as criticism of our Dominican policy 
was mounting here, word was received of 
another Cuba-sponsored effort to provoke 
“wars of liberation.” x 

From May 5 to May 9, representatives of 40 
“student” and “youth” groups from all over 
the world attended an “International Con- 
gress for the Liquidation of Colonialism in 
Latin America,” in Havana. They passed 23 
resolutions solidarizing“ themselves with 
“peoples struggles" not only in Santo Do- 
mingo but also its next-door neighbor and 
U. S. associate, Puerto Rico, as well as in the 
Caribbean colonies of England, France, and 
Holland and those favorite Castro targets, 
Colombia and Venezuela. 

One resolution made it clear that more 
than moral aid is intended. 

“Solidarity and moral help, to be truly ef- 
ficacious and to constitute real help to the 
movement of national liberation.“ said the 
resolution, must be accompanied by mate- 
rial ald that is effective.” 

And what “material aid” can be more “ef- 
fective” in a “war of liberation” than arms 
and trained fighters? 

One wonders what De Gaulle will say and 
do if one day he soon is confronted by Santo 
Domingos” in French Guiana, Guadaloupe, 
and Martinique, all of which were singled 
out at Havana “anticolonial” meeting to 
receive Communist “material aid” in the 
future. 

The Dominican crisis, then, deepens and 
broadens and is engulfing the whole Western 
Hemisphere, in a universal crisis of pro- 
foundest gravity. 


From Newhouse Newspapers, May 27, 1965] 
Santo DOMINGO THREATENS TO BECOME 
Po.iticaL Bod 
(By Daniel James) 

Santo. Dominco.—The Dominican crisis 
threatens to become a treacherous political 
bog for the United States, unless the John- 
son administration approaches the problem 
here with more realism than it has thus far. 

The efforts of Presidential Adviser Mc- 
George Bundy to form a broad provisional 
government have failed, after 10 days of ne- 
gotiations with both sides in the Dominican 
civil war, because they were predicated upon 
the impossible notion that both warring 
parties could be brought together under 
the same roof. 

Bundy left here utterly bewildered by a 
situation that grows increasingly confusing. 
Yet certain basic facts stand out clearly. 

The first is that the rebels, under Col. 
Francisco Caamafio, are now eager to join 
a provisional regime because they have lost 
the military struggle and have everything to 
gain politically by such a move. Their 
waterloo proved to be the northern zone of 
this city, which they tried to occupy but 
were expelled from after a week of heavy 
fighting in which they sustained an esti- 
mated 1,000 casualties. 

The rebels are now locked in an enclave 
only 1½ miles square in downtown Santo 
Domingo, with the sea at their backs. Dur- 
ing several visits to that enclave, the re- 
porter saw few armed men and almost no 
big arms. Also Caamafio is said to be run- 
ning out of a munition, and it is hard to see 
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how or from where a new supply could be 
shipped in to him. 

Judging by the forlorn look of Ciudad 
Nueva—New City, as the rebel enclave is 
named ironically—and its poor citizens, it is 
doubtful whether Caamafio can count upon 
much of a civilian response. 

The next key fact to consider is that Gen. 
Antonio Imbert’s government of national 
reconstruction, on the other hand, now con- 
trols not only nearly all of this capital but 
everything in the rest of the country. Its 
forces hold Santiago, the second city, as well 
as all other urban centers and the rural 
areas. 

A significant fact apparently unnoticed in 
the United States is that neither the peas- 
antry—comprising perhaps 80 percent of the 
Dominican Republic’s 3% million inhabi- 
tants—nor the urban working class has lifted 
a finger anywhere in this country to help the 
rebels. 

An authoritative military estimate given 
this writer is that the Imbert regime's armed 
forces total about 16,000 trained men 
as against only 4,000 for Caamafio, of 
which perhaps one-quarter are former reg- 
ular military men and the rest untrained 
volunteers. 

Asked if it were not unreasonable to try 
to “equalize” such manifestly unequal sides 
by making them partners in a new govern- 
ment, a high U.S. official here grinned and 
answered: 

Tou make sense to me.“ 

Yet Bundy tried to do just that. 

Another reality the administration is fail- 
ing to take into account is that the Imbert 
government is adamantly opposed to doing 
business with the rebels on political 
grounds. It believes that even though the 
Communists are no longer openly in com- 
mand, and that o himself is no Com- 
munist, they are all “compromised.” 

That word was used by Gen. Elias Wessin 
y Wessin in an interview with this reporter. 
Wessin y Wessin is presently the forgotten 
man of this crisis, but is very much a factor 
to be reckoned with. His forces form the 
“bulwark,” as he put it, of the Imbert re- 
gime, and he was responsible for the decisive 
victory over Caamafio in the northern zone 
last week. 

The general provided me with documents 
seized in rebel homes which add evidence 
that the rebels were heavily infiltrated by 
the Communists. He said that copies of 
them have been turned over to the U.S. 
Army intelligence. 

Though Wessin y Wessm's armed forces 
are Imbert’s bulwark, there is little doubt 
that he enjoys a good deal of civilian sup- 
port as well. Exactly how much, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Many Dominicans are either too 
afraid or too confused to say where they 
stand. But in the past few days there have 
been three pro-Imbert demonstrations in 
Santo Domingo, and two consisting entirely 
of women, each of which drew 2,000 to 3,000 
participants. 

A women's demonstration before the U.S. 
Embassy here Tuesday, carried such slogans 
as “Let us clean communism out of Ciudad 
Nueva,” and “We don't want another Ber- 
lin.” 

The slogans refer to Imbert’s insistent de- 
mand that he be permitted to send his 
forces against the rebel enclave and fight 
Caamafio to the finish. He is prevented 
from doing so by American troops holding 
the corridor which separates the rival groups, 
and who have orders to forbid anyone with 
arms from crossing from one side to the 
other. This neutrality as it is officially 
called, is having the effect of protecting 
Caamafio from certain annihilation. 

The American attitude is based partly up- 
on the desire to prevent death and destruc- 
tion to the noncombatants—including wom- 
en and children—and buildings in downtown 
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Santo Domingo. 

Another civilian element supporting Im- 
bert is what is left of organized labor, known 
by its initials as Conatral. Its leaders have 
been conferring secretly with Imbert this 
past week. Conatral claims to represent 
150,000 Dominican workers. 

Still another fact Bundy and other Presi- 
dential aides have apparently overlooked in 
their eagerness to patch together a provi- 
sional regime is that their candidate to head 
it, Antonio Guzman, is personally unaccept- 
able to the dominant Imbert forces. 

“He is a Don Nadie“— a “Mister Nobody“ 
as they frequently put it. 

“Guzman has neither the energy, the char- 
acter, nor the education to resolve this coun- 
try's problems,” in the opinion of a former 
member of Juan Bosch's cabinet who sat in 
it when Guzman was Agricultural Minister. 

Above all, those who support Imbert fear 
that through Guzman the Bosch elements 
and the Communists will somehow infiltrate 
the government machinery again, and the 
present conflict will inevitably flare up once 
more. 

“The United States can impose a Guzman 
upon us, but he will last only a few months 
and then we will have to fight allover again,” 
is what the Imbertistas are saying. 

Though Bosch and Boschism are apparently 
finished here, there is no doubt that the vast 
majority of Dominicans yearn for what the 
ex-President symbolized: democratic civil 
government. The people identify with 
Caamafio to the extent that he represents 
“constitutionality”"—-to them synonymous 
with civil rule—but reject his Communist 
allies as well as anything resembling a return 
to military domination. 

It is just possible that the point has now 
been driven home to the generals. Wessin y 
Wessin told the writer: 

“There will never be a military govern- 
ment here, nor a dictatorship, of either right 
or left. We want a civilan democracy.” 

Imbert has made similar statements pub- 
licly. Furtherfore, to add to the many ironies 
abounding in this incredible crisis, Imbert, 
who has been labeled Stateside as a “right- 
winger,” has in fact had recent ties with the 
extreme left. This reporter has it on utmost 
authority that earlier this year Imbert actu- 
ally trafficked with the Castroite June 14th 
movement and is said to have supplied it with 
some arms. A nephew, Manuel, is commonly 
charged with being a Communist sympa- 
thizer. 

What it all shows is that nothing here is 
black and white, and any effort by admin- 
istration leaders or the press to classify the 
Dominican factions according to preconceived 
political formulas will be proved folly by bed- 
rock reality. This is not a computerized 
American election campaign but a deepgoing 
civil war in which every known human emo- 
tion is finding expression. 

And it is a war whose end is not yet in 
sight. 


[From Newhouse Newspapers, May 29, 1965] 
DOMINICAN COMMUNISTS: WHERE ARE THEY? 
(By Daniel James) 

Santo Dominco.—Washington has been 
strangely silent of late about the Commu- 
nists it intervened here to save the Domini- 
can Republic from, and now Secretary of 
State Rusk has declared that the threat they 
presented a month or so ago has been very 
substantially reduced. 

Has it? Have Santo Domingo’s Red min- 
ions been killed off? Have they been jailed? 
Where are they? What has happened to 
them? 

This reporter can find nobody here who 
is willing to suggest that the Dominican 
Communists have disa off the face 
of the earth. True, they are no longer visi- 
ble—mark that word, visible—either in the 
rebel ranks of Col. Francisco o or 
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anywhere else in this country. But they are 
alive somewhere, and as far as anyone knows 
pretty much intact as a force. 

Indeed, excepting a handful who met 
death in battle, a case could be made out to 
show that Dominican communism is stronger 
today than it was when the revolt began on 
April 24. The threat it represents, then 
with all due respect to Secretary Rusk, has 
probably been substantially increased 
rather than reduced. 

Dominican communism has traditionally 
been a cat with nine lives. Every time 
somebody thought it dead, it suddenly came 
back to life more vigorous than ever. 

On June 14, 1959, Castro backed an insur- 
rection here to overthrow Trujillo and the 
Dominican dictator drowned it in blood after 
a few weeks. The Communist threat was 
thereupon pronounced dead. 

But out of that insurrection was born the 
June 14th Movement, a typically Castro 
organization, and it grew over the years into 
a formidable force. It was strong enough by 
November 1963, to launch what it has called 
the November Insurrection. 

Whereas the 1959 affair was helter-skelter 
and touched only three small towns, its 1963 
successor was a well organized guerrilla war 
which embraced six zones. The J/14 com- 
mand was, in fact, divided into six distinct 
military districts and was organized along 
classic guerrilla lines. 

The fighting lasted 23 days, and was 
bloody. The founder of the J/14, Manuel 
Tavares Justo, lost his life, and so did other 
important leaders. “Surely with Manolo 
Tavares and the ringleaders out of the way,” 
many Dominicans reasoned, “we shall live in 
peace from now on.” 

Then came the April 24, 1965, revolt, with 
the results we now see. 

The June 14 proved, by its performance in 
the present revolt, that it was stronger than 
in 1963. And more practiced, more expert. 

The writer has in his possession an inter- 
esting document, “The Insurrection of No- 
vember,” published by the June 14, on March 
30, 1964, which it calls a self-criticism of 
its behavior during the earlier insurrection. 
It is intelligent and frank, and for that 
reason formidably dangerous. 

The document complains that preparations 
for the “November Insurrection” were “de- 
fective” and its participants “disorganized 
and precipitate.” Then it goes on: 

“These technical and organizational de- 
fects * * * do not permit one to be cat- 
egorically certain that ‘the absence of con- 
ditions for the development and triumph 
of the armed insurrection’ was the ‘funda- 
mental cause, the determining factor in the 
failure of the guerrillas.’ ” 

It concluded by reaffirming the June 14 
thesis that guerrilla warfare is practicable in 
the Dominican Republic, and “calls atten- 
tion to the errors committed (before) for 
purposes of their correction.” 

Anybody who has witnessed the Commu- 
nist performance here during the revolt 
knows that the 1963 errors, were, indeed, 
“corrected.” The Reds took military com- 
mand of it with a speed and efficiency that 
knocked Washington off its feet, and made 
imperative the sending of armed forces to- 
taling near 40,000 at their height. What 
makes Washington think today that those 
same men, nearly all of them still alive, 
cannot bring off a similar performance 
again—and next time succeed? 

Next time, the attack might not neces- 
sarily come in the capital itself. Prevailing 
opinion among seasoned observers here is 
that, rather, we can expect guerrilla war 
in the countryside. 

Already, the mountainous area in the north 
is being called the “logical Sierra Maestra“ 
of the Dominican Republic. And it is there, 
some suspect, where some of the Communists 
fighting cadres have hidden themselves. 

To be sure, the Communists suffered a re- 
sounding defeat when our troops moved in 
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and preventing them from making this coun- 
try’s a “second Cuba.” But they have made 
certain gains which we should be intelligent 
enough to recognize. 

1. They have gained valuable military ex- 
perience. They learned how to fight pitched 
battles, as well as urban guerrilla war. They 
picked up some formal military knowledge 
from the regular troops who revolted and 
fought alongside them. 

2. They acquired a great store of weapons 
of many kinds. Caamano gave out untold 
numbers of arms seized by the revolting 
soldiers from army supplies, and it is known 
here that the Reds cached away a large 
quantity soon after the U.S. forces moved in 
and they knew the military struggles was 
lost. 

3. They undoubtedly won over adherents 
from the wild-eyed tigres“ —“ tigers“ the 
young street rabble who supplied the back- 
bone of the Rebel army. They will almost 
surely follow their Communist mentors into 
the hills, for no matter what political settle- 
ment is effected here they will feel unsafe 
even under an OAS trusteeship, for there are 
many “loyalists” out for revenge. 

4. It would not be surprising if many, or 
even most of the estimated 1,000 former reg- 
ular troops with the Rebels joined the Com- 
munists although they might differ with 
them ideologically. The reason is self- 
preservation: they are deserters, formally 
speaking, and it is certain that the Domini- 
can armed forces will deal with them sum- 
marily if and when they lay hands on them. 

5. The rising anti-Americanism here as a 
result not of our intervention but our fum- 
bling and bumbling, has created an atmos- 
phere more favorable to the Communists 
than has ever existed before. 

6. Finally, the disorder and chaos, and the 
tendency to violence which runs through all 
segments of this tragic people, provide ideal 
conditions for the growth of communism. 

Given their ability to criticize acutely their 
tactical and strategic errors, as the J/14 
Movement did after the November Insurrec- 
tion,” the Dominican Communists, in this 
writer’s judgment, are much stronger today 
than they were on April 24. 

Next time too—for there will be a next 
time—another factor is likely to come into 
play whose role in this revolt was essentially 
indirect: Cuba. 

Curiously, the Communists joined the 
April revolt without orders from Havana or 
any other Red center. It took them by sur- 
prise, for it was a spontaneous affair or- 
ganized not by Communists but by a pro- 
Bosch military faction working with Bosch's 
Democratic Revolutionary Party (PRD). 

The oldest Communist group, the Popular 
Socialist Party (PSP) had in fact been 
polemicizing against the J/14, before the 
revolt, that the “time is not ripe” for in- 
surrection. The matter in quotes, in 
the J/14 critique of the November Insurrec- 
tion above, referred to PSP discouragement 
of further attempts at violent upheaval. 

Broadly speaking, the J/14 follows the in- 
surrectionary line of Castro and Peiping, 
while the PSP favors the more “peaceful” 
Moscow approach. But PSP leaders assumed 
commanding positions in the April revolt 
when it came, just the same. And so, of 
course, did the “cabezas calientes’—“hot- 
heads"—as the PSP terms its younger 
J/14 comrades. 

A letter written by a PSP leader reveals, 
however, that Castro was preparing to hop 
into the Dominican fray but never got the 
chance thanks to President Johnson's swift 
action. The letter was turned over to Do- 
minican authorities by a Communist courier 
who was searched at the airport here as she 
was leaving. Written by Asdrubal Domin- 
guez, a well-known PSP figure, it said: 

“If it had not been for the intromission of 
the Yankees, this [revolt] would have termi- 
mated by the end of April and the hero of 
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Latin America, Comrade F. C. [Fidel Castro], 
would have entered the country in triumph.” 

Dominguez continues: 

“I must tell you that we counted on much 
help from C. [Cuba], which F.C. [Fidel Cas- 
tro] has promised to send us, but the 
presence of the imperialists prevented its 
arrival.” 

Dominguez reveals, further, what the real 
Communist attitude is toward the rebel 
leader, Caamafio: 

“Of the man who leads the struggle, you 
and the others know much about him, but 
don't feel upset, because he will be nothing, 
he will represent nothing when this [coun- 
try ļis in our hands.“ 

He predicted that on the next day the 
rebels would try to seize the national 
palace to establish themselves there, and 
they did then launch their attempt but 
without success. 

Castro has shown often enough, most con- 
spicuously in Venezuela, that he is ready 
and willing to help out needy guerrillas at 
any time. There is every reason to believe 
that he will do so if the Dominican Com- 
munists begin as they apparently plan, a 
guerrilla war. 

It was the decision of a secret meeting 
in Havana last November to give “active 
aid” to “national liberation movements” in 
Latin America. The Dominican Republic, 
unlike Venezuela, is only a stone's throw 
from Cuba. Even Secretary Rusk should not 
be surprised if he wakes up one morning 
to find “substantially reduced” threat here 
has taken on the form of a Castro-supplied 
“Sierra Maestra.” 

[From Newhouse newspapers, May 29, 1965] 
REBEL Cry: “CONSTITUCIÓN, S1!" 
(By Daniel James) 

Santo Dominco—In the tiny downtown 
district held by the rebels in this strife-torn 
capital, you see scrawled on the walls of 
many buildings the slogan, “Constitución, 
Si!” 

A crowd gathered at a meeting in the cen- 
tral plaza to eulogize the killed rebel com- 
mander, Col. Francisco Fernandez Domin- 
guez, chants “Constitución! Constitución!" 

The “government” of Col. Francisco Cama- 
año, the rebel chieftian, is called the “con- 
stitutional government,” and its army the 
“constitutional army.” 

Even outside Santo Domingo, you hear on 
many lips the phrase, “Constitución, Si!” 
You hear it in the second city, Santiago, far 
to the north. You hear it in the third city, 
San Pedro de Macoris, to the east. 

Wherever you go in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, people will tel? you all they want is 
the Constitution, nothing more. That, in 
fact, was the original rallying cry of the re- 
bellion that broke out on April 24, and that 
has since altered radically the destiny of this 
country, and shaken the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 

Yet, paradoxically—nearly everything here 
is a puzzling paradox—ask a Dominican what 
the Constitution is all about and you will 
likely get a blank stare in return. Even 
the educated Dominicans cannot cite specif- 
ically what it is in the Constitution which 
makes them passionately for—or against— 
it. À 

The Constitution they refer to was passed 
by the Dominican Congress in 1963, while 
Juan Bosch was President, and went into ef- 
fect on April 29 of that year. It was promptly 
suspended 5 months later when Juan Bosch 
was overthrown. 

Since then, the 1963 Constitution—some- 
times called the Bosch Constitution—has 
been the issue in Dominican politics and has 
deeply divided the Dominican people, de- 
spite the curious fact that few here can cite 
any of its key clauses even in general terms. 

There is as much vehemence among op- 
ponents of the 1963 charter as among its 
supporters. They usually attack it as 
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“communistic,” “antireligious,” “antiprivate 
property,” and so on. 

The demand of the rebels that the 1963 
Constitution be restored is the central rea- 
son—so stated, at least, by the rival “gov- 
ernment of national reconstruction” of Gen. 
Antonio Imbert—why the two sides in the 
Dominican civil war have thus far been un- 
able to form the broad provisional regime. 

The Imbert forces insist that the country 
be governed, instead, by the 1962 Constitu- 
tion, That was passed after the assassina- 
tion of the Dominican dictator, Generalissimo 
Rafael Trujillo, and was the basis of the rule 
of a seven-man council of state—called 
simply, the Consejo—until Bosch was inau- 
gurated in February 1963. Š 

What is there about the 1963 Constitution 
which so divides Dominicans? What are the 
basic difference between it and its 1962 pred- 
ecessor? 

The befuddling answer is: The two docu- 
ments are practically identical. 

An official U.S. Government analysis of 
them shows that they differ on only the 
most minor issues. 

Take for example, the key question of 
property rights. Both constitutions safe- 
guard them. Both agree that the state may 
take private property for public purposes, 
and must pay fair compensation in return. 

One difference between the two documents 
on the property question is that the 1963 
version provided that compensation be deter- 
mined by balancing the public and private 
interest, both. 

A more serious difference—but not funda- 
mental—was that it limited one from own- 
ing land “in excessive quantity,” and pro- 
hibited “latifundiés”"—that is, big estates. 
But such prohibitions exist in many Latin 
American constitutions, and by no means 
resemble anything communistic. 

The Bosch constitution also forbids for- 
eigners from owning property except with 
congressional approval, while its predecessor 
of 1962 says nothing on the subject. That 
is perhaps the most serious difference be- 
tween them, but again not unusual in Latin 
America. Mexico, for example, makes it Just 


as tough for foreigners to own land, and. 


within a certain distance of her borders and 
coastlines no foreigner can own property at 
all and no Congress can change that. 

Far from being “communistic” the 1963 
Constitution says in article 3, that “private 
economic initiative is declared free.” Such 
an open statement favoring capitalism is not 
contained in the 1962 document. 

Both constitutions favor social security, 
and the 1963 version adds a clause encourag- 
ing free trade unionism. And both jealously 
guard national sovereignty and inveigh 
against foreign intervention. 

Nowhere in the Bosch document can there 
be found a single word on religion. Any 
charge that it is “atheistic” or “antichurch” 
is therefore untrue. 

On balance, the 1963 Constitution is about 
as far from being radical as any document 
can get. It is, in fact, much milder than the 
Cuban Constitution of 1940, the banner 
under which Batista was overthrown, and 
it is downright conservative compared with 
the revolutionary Mexican Constitution of 
1917 which rules Mexico to this day. 

Why, then, has the 1963 Constitution 
caused so much division here? 

It is only after many days here, and many 
hours of talking with all sorts of Domini- 
cans, that the answer begins hazily to pene- 
trate one’s mind. The key that unlocked 
the puzzle came to the writer one day when 
he conversed with two young women from 
the Cibao, the rich north-central region. 
They were embarrassed when I asked them 
why they favored “Constitución, Si.” and 
could not quote anything from it. Then one 
of them burst out: 

“We don’t want military rule.” 
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It suddenly dawned on me that that was 
what the Dominicans were driving at. It 
wasn't a question of citing this or that 
clause which distinguished the 1963 consti- 
tution from any other, but a yearning for 
civil rule—for democracy, for representative 
government. 

Under Bosch, the Dominicans did have 
civil, representative democratic government 
for the first time since Trujillo became dic- 
tator in 1930. Actually, it was the first time 
in half a century or more, because TrujJillo’s 
predecessors were not elected under condi- 
tions of complete freedom. Bosch was. 

The Dominicans, then, identify the 1963 
constitution with the brief 7 months they 
experienced democracy under Bosch. But— 
here goes another paradox—they no longer 
identify with Bosch personally. “We will 
take anybody,” a worker answered in reply 
to a question whether he wanted Bosch to 
return, “as long as he adheres to the Con- 
stitution.” That is as long as he governs 
democratically. 

“The Constitution has become a symbol, 
a mystique,” is the way a Latin American 
observer familiar with the Dominicans put 
it. He added, “It might be imperfect. If 
so, it can be amended—always constitution- 
ally.” 

The mystique over the Constitution is not 
likely to disappear from the popular imagi- 
nation. Quite the contrary, it seems to be 
taking a firmer root every day among the 
vast majority of Dominicans. 

Since that is the case, it appears obvious 
that no solution will be found to the Do- 
minican problem unless it is based upon 
what the 1963 constitution symbolizes: civil 
government under representative democracy. 
Any other formula will meet, eventually, with 
the wholesale disapproval of the Dominicans. 
It could produce a revolt more widespread 
and even bloodier than the present one. 


[From Newhouse Newspapers, June 1, 1965] 
DOMINICAN REBELS AND REDS: How CLOSELY 
RELATED? 

(By Daniel James) 


Santo Dominco.—Did Dominican Commu- 
nists control or substantially influence the 
rebels during the early days of the revolt 
here, as the Johnson administration has 
charged? Is there discernible Communist in- 
fluence today in the regime of rebel leader 
Col. Francisco Caamafio? How strong is Do- 
minican communism? 

To try to answer those key questions—they 
are at the root of our armed intervention 
and continued presence in the Dominican 
Republic—the writer has talked to many 
people here, both Dominicans and foreigners 
of various shades of political opinion. He 
has also drawn upon his own past firsthand 
knowledge of this country, going back more 
than a dozen years, and of continual reading 
and studying of it. 

A majority of the persons this reporter has 
talked with agree that the Communists had 
begun surfacing within 24 hours after the re- 
volt had started, on April 24, and that within 
72 hours were acquiring control over it. 

A minority believes that Communists, pro- 
Communists and a few who serve Communist 
designs without approving of the Reds 
ideologically are still inside the rebel regime. 

Since the latter statement may come as 
news to the reader, let us begin with it. 

A top US. official here believes that 
Caamafio’s intransigent opposition to the 
OAS, and to compromise solutions offered by 
it, indicates that there are still Communist 
elements among the rebels who don’t want a 
settlement.” 

He added that a 4-hour rebel attack on 
the electric plant heve during the last week in 
May, the destruction of which would serious- 
ly inconvenience everybody in the war-torn 
city, shows that there are people in the rebel 
ranks “who want economic chaos”—a known 
Communist aim. 
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Other officials supply names of persons in 
Caamafio’s government with suspected Com- 
munist leanings. 

Jottin Cury, Caamafio’s “foreign minister,” 
is regarded as of the same stripe as Castro’s 
foreign minister, Raul Roa, who, though not 
a professed Communist, is willing to be a 
Red wheelhorse. 

Working under Cury is an alleged member 
of the Agrupación Politica 14 de junio 
(APCJ), the “mass” front of the Peiping- 
oriented June 14 movement. His name is 
Francisco “Quique” Acevedo. 

Caamafio's “public health minister,” Dr. 
Marcelino Velez Santana, is also considered a 
“Roa type.” He was asked to lead the June 
14 movement after its abortive insurrection 
in November 1963. 

Caamafio’s under secretary of interior and 
police, Euclides Gutierrez Felix, is another 
alleged Communist sympathizer in the rebel 
regime. He was the defense lawyer of the 
June Fourteen guerrillas arrested after the 
1963 insurrection. 

Silvio Nolasco Pichardo, a member of the 
APCJ's central committee, is also in the 
Caamafio regime (as director of a cadastral 
survey). 

As of mid-May, Caamafio was still in con- 
tact with the Dominican Reds, according to 
reliable informants. Hard evidence that 
prominent Communists continued to play a 
leading role in the rebel military command 
up till the third week in May, is the fact that 
four of them were killed at that time in the 
heavy fighting around the National Palace. 

Most prominent of the four was Juan 
Miguel Roman, who had been leading an at- 
tacking unit with Col. Francisco Fernandez 
Dominguez, the close associate of ex-Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch, who had just been flown in 
from Puerto Rico and also succumbed in the 
fighting. 

Roman was a member of the June Fourteen 
central committee and its chief advocate 
of guerrilla warfare—its “Che Guevara.” 
Trained in Cuba, he was a top commander in 
the June Fourteen abortive 1963 insurrection. 
After its failure he escaped, and last Novem- 
ber turned up in Algeria on a June Fourteen 
mission. 

Seven other June Fourteen central com- 
mittee members with training in Cuba have 
been identified among Caamafio’s command- 
ers in the revolt. 

Ten other Communist leaders—most of 
them from the Popular Socialist Party (PSP), 
the official Dominican Communist Party— 
also trained in Cuba, have been likewise iden- 
tified. 

Obviously, these are not just any Commu- 
nists but a group of men highly trained to 
lead masses of people in revolutionary situa- 
tions such as the one of last April. 

For highly visible evidence of how impor- 
tant the Reds were—and may still be—in the 
Dominican revolt, drive through the grimy, 
garbage-littered streets of the rebel enclave 
in downtown Santo Domingo right now. 
There you see scrawled on the walls such in- 
flammatory slogans as “Arms to the People,” 
and underneath, usually, the initials PSP 
(Popular Socialist Party) or June Fourteen. 

“Arms to the People” is a basic Commu- 
nist slogan, first used by Lenin in 1917 to 
seize power in Russia. 

It was when Caamafio, perhaps unaware of 
the significance of his act, gave arms to the 
“people”—actually to a young street rabble 
called “tigres” (tigers)—on the revolt's 
second day, April 25, that the U.S. Embassy 
and other foreigners here realized it was com- 
ing under Red control. 

At about that time, it has been learned, a 
certain Oscar Luis Waldez, suspected of being 
a Cuban G-2 (intelligence) agent, landed in 
Santo Domingo on a false passport. Things 
got really rough. 

Soon, known Communists, leading rebel 
military formations were spotted by “reli- 
able eyewitnesses,” in a U.S. official's phrase, 
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and rebel-held radio Santo Domingo— 
possessing the Republic’s most 
transmitter—began spewing forth “Havana- 
style” propaganda. 

Among Caamafio's Red commanders there 
were, besides Roman, at least three other 
important June 14 leaders: Jaime Duran, Fi- 
delio Despradel, and Luis Genao; plus leaders 
of the other Communist groups, among them 
Roberto Duverge and Julio de la Peña. 

One of Caamajfio’s close military advisers 
is said to have been the Spaniard, Manuel 
González González, who has lived here since 
1940 and is a veteran PSP leader. He is 
reportedly an expert on military tactics. 
When the writer inquired about him, he was 
told: 

“Gonzalez Gonzalez knows guns backward 
and forward.” 

Another little-known foreign Red in the 
Caamafio military hierarchy was a French- 
man, André Riviere, a relatively recent resi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. An 
informant claims that Riviere organized the 
assault on Ozama Fortress early in the revolt. 

The little group of Haitian. Communist 
exiles in Santo Domingo, numbering perhaps 
12 to 15, also eagerly joined the Caamaño 
camp. 

How many Communists there were, or still 
are in Caamafio ranks, is relatively unimpor- 
tant. A “numbers game,” unfortunately 
started by the State Department when it 
issued a hastily prepared list of 58 Reds con- 
spicuous in the revolt’s early days, is being 
played by ignorant or dubious writers who 
are thus obscuring the real significance of 
the Communist role. 

First of all, many of the leading Commu- 
nist participants have been trained in Cuba 
and/or Russia. The State Department named 
18. Sources here put the total at nearer 50. 
That is more than enough to seize the leader- 
ship of a surging mass with little or no mili- 
tary experience and no knowledge whatsoever 
of the strategy and tactics of revolutions. 

Secondly, the chief Communist group, the 
June 14 group had had ample experience in 
revolutionary warfare during the 1963 in- 
surrection, and when the April revolt oc- 
curred could thrown into it seasoned fighting 
cadres. 

Besides, the June 14 group is not just a few 
names on an Official U.S. list but a formidable 
movement with “thousands” of followers, to 
quote an observer intimately acquainted with 
Dominican politics. Mainly through its front, 
the APCJ, it has a hold on certain segments 
of the people, notably the youth and three 
major professional groups, the doctors, 
lawyers, and engineers. 

Third, another Communist group promi- 
nent in the revolt, the Dominican Popular 
Movement (MPD), is also experienced in con- 
ducting violence and guerrilla warfare. 
Thus it, too, accounted for more than its 
relatively few members in terms of ability 
to lead masses. 

The MPD is Peiping oriented like the June 
14 group; and a splitoff of the Moscow-lean- 
ing PSP. It has been considered the “action 
arm” of the formal—that is, non-Castroite— 
Communist movement. 

Finally, even though the PSP and still a 
fourth Communist grouping, the National 
Revolutionary Party (PNR), are seemingly 
more “peaceful” and smaller than the other 
two, they contributed significantly to the 
revolt. 

The veteran PSP leader, Juan Ducoudray, 
for example, is probably the leading Domini- 
can Marxist theoretician and on a first-rate 
brain—no small asset for revolt search of 
professional revolutionists. While president, 
incidentally, Juan Bosch signed an order 
permitting Ducoudray to return home from 
exile to lead the PSP—a case of misguided 
democratic zeal. 

The PNR is the smallest of the four Com- 
munist groups but its leader, Dato Pagán, 
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who was released from jail after the revolt 
started, is also an able Marxist intellectual. 
In a 1962 interview with the writer, he 
prophesied: 

“The Dominican Republic has become, 
since Cuba, the neuralgic point of all Ameri- 
can military strategy in the Caribbean. The 
Caribbean will become a zone of anti-impe- 
rialist struggle.” 

The father of Dominican communism, 
curiously enough, is none other than the 
late dictator Generalissimo Trujillo. 

In 1946, the incredible Trujillo sent word 
to the Cuban Popular Socialist (Communist) 
Party to organize a Dominican counterpart, 
and it kindly obliged. With the wartime 
Soviet-Allies marriage still on, Trujillo hoped 
thereby to please both Moscow—with which 
he sought diplomatic relations—and the 
West, with his display of “democracy.” 

He went so far as to heap praise upon 
Stalin and referred to communism, accord- 
ing to Selden Rodman’s excellent book, 
“Quisqueya, a History of the Dominican Re- 
public,” as “one of the great forces for wel- 
fare and progress on which the democratic 
world can count.“ 

Indirectly, too, Trujillo spawned commu- 
nism in creating a political atmosphere in 
which only extremism can flourish. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in Dominican 
Communist ranks today are many former 
ardent Trujillistas. Colonel Camaafio him- 
self, though no Communist as far as we 
know, is an old Trujillista not averse to 
working with the Reds. 

Although the April revolt took the Com- 
munists by surprise, and they acted without 
orders from Havana or Moscow, they had 
been preparing for revolution during the 
previous 6 to 8 months. 

Back in January, for example, the June 14 
commenced a series of inflammatory broad- 
casts from 6:15 to 6:45 p.m. dally. One con- 
sisted of a taped statement by Bosch him- 
self. 

And week after week, the June 14 and other 
Red groups would virtually take over down- 
town Santo Domingo with demonstrations 
and street meetings which paralyzed all busi- 
ness and traffic. It is now apparent, too, 
that behind the scenes they must have been 
preparing their fighting cadres. 

Though the revolt was not Red-organized, 
it is not surprising in the light of the above 
facts—and many others still to be learned, 
no doubt—that the Dominican Communists 
should surface into its leadership and come 
within striking distance of capturing it 
altogether. 


From the Washington Star, May 15, 1965] 
DOMINICAN PupretT?—CaaMANo’s CONTROL 
DOUBTED 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

Washington authorities expressed doubts 
today that Dominican rebel leader Francisco 
Caamano Deno, for all his ranting and quasi- 
military posturing, actually controls the 
15,000 mixed force of armed civilians and 
soldiers under his nominal command. 

They believe he may merely be a figure- 
head, a puppet of well-organized Communist 
leaders of three separate movements. They 
say that the Red leaders most of whom 
were identified by U.S. sources earlier this 
month probably hold the real power within 
the enclave of Santo Domingo where the 
rebels are entrenched. 

These officials said they doubt that 
Caamano, even if he were inclined, could 
sign a me ul truce; order his men to 
lay down their arms or join in a coalition 
government. 

DESCRIBED AS TOUGH 

The 32-year-old colonel is described as 

tough and hotheaded and impressed with 


a sense of dramatic involvement of the 
rebels. 
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There are no Communists in the rebel high 
command, Officials believe, nor is Caamano 
himself a Communist. 

As one Official put it: What is the use of 
being Minister of Interior or Foreign Min- 
ister in a government that only controls a 
few acres of a poorer section of Santo Do- 
mingo? ‘Those with the real power are the 
Communists who control the armed civilians, 
the roughly disciplined youths who owe al- 
legiance to the three main Communist 
groups. 

These groups are the PSPD, or orthodox 
Moscow line party; the MPD, which adheres 
to the philosophy of Peiping, and the Ha- 
vana-line APCJ or June 14 movement. 

Caamano, son of a prominent figure of the 
Trujillo regime, is regarded here only as a 
frontman in which can hardly be called a 
government at all. Caamano presides over 
what is basically a revolutionary command 
post. 

Hector Aristy, 32, who wears the title of 
“Minister of Government” in the rebel re- 
gime, is thought to be a sort of “gray emi- 
nence” behind Caamano’s public posture. 

Quite a bit is known in Washington of 
Aristy’s past and he is regarded as more an 
opportunist, a typical product of the Trujillo 
years, than a partisan of any political school 
of thought. He has a record of involvement 
in movements of both the far left and the 
far right in the past. 


BLESSING FROM BOSCH 


The Caamano faction bases its claim to 
legitimacy on the blessing it has received 
from Juan Bosch, who was ousted as Presi- 
dent in 1963. Caamano had himself named 
President to finish Bosch’s term and prom- 
ised elections in December 1966. 

The problem of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and President Johnson is to bring 
about an effective cease-fire and find a in- 
terim government until elections can be 
held. Washington wants them to be held at 
an early date so that the intervention can 
end, 


But Caamano will not consent to disarm 
and the rebel militia probabiy would not 
obey him if he ordered one. The alternatives 
may be to go after the rebels in full-fledged 
battle or starve them out. 

In the meantime, the Caamano forces are 
separated from the junta forces of Gen. 
Antonio Imbert Barreas and Gen. Elias 
Wessin y Wessin only by the presence of 
21,000 U.S. Marines and paratroopers. Offi- 
cials say it is an impasse that could continue 
for a long time unless some solution is found 
soon. 


[From the Washington Star, June 7, 1965] 


DOMINICAN DISPERSAL oF ARMS SPARKED U.S. 
Troop BUILDUP 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

The massive U.S. troop buildup in the 
Dominican Republic after the Marines landed 
there was impelled by intelligence reports 
that large quantities of arms seized by the 
rebels had been sent to interior areas of the 
country, authoritative U.S. sources disclosed 
today. 

President Johnson's advisers recommended 
increasing the strength of U.S. forces from 
400 Marines, to about 22,000 troops because 
it was feared the chaos and the Communist 
takeover of the revolution might spread to 
areas far beyond the capital of Santo 
Domingo. 

Even today, the location and exact quan- 
tity of these arms is not known by U.S. intel- 
ligence. This uncertainty and the threat of 
possible new uprisings in the interior have 
a direct bearing on official estimates that the 
Inter-American Peace Force will have to re- 
main in the Dominican Republic for an ex- 
tended period. 

Former President Donald Reid Cabral, now 
in hiding and out of the political picture, 
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told this reporter he knew that the arms 
seized by the rebels early in the insurrection 
did not all go to the forces of Col. Francisco 
Caamano Deno in downtown Santo Domingo. 
Many truckloads of weapons and ammuni- 
tion were spirited into the interior, he said. 

Reid and U.S. sources agree that these arms 
constitute the biggest menace to a lasting 
peace in the Dominican Republic, even if the 

tion of American States is able to 
negotiate a political settlement. 

U.S. officials, who initially released a list of 
53 known Communists participating in the 
revolution, now say they have identified sev- 
eral hundred. Most of these are members of 
the three illegal Dominican Communist 
Parties: the Moscow-oriented PSPD; the 
Peiping-aligned MPD, and the 14th of June 
movement, which follows the Havana line. 
Informed sources said these three parties, al- 
though usually in disagreement on strategy, 
united as one to take advantage of the chaos 
spawned by what started as an army revolt. 

The three-man OAS Committee now in 
Santo Domingo is not bound by any previous 
formulas in the renewed effort to achieve a 
settlement. However, authoritative sources 
here said the most likely direction to be 
taken by the Committee would be to seek a 
provisional government now with OAS-super- 
vised elections to follow no later than 6 
months. 

The Committee consists of U.S. Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker; Brazilian Ambassador 
Ilmar Penna Marinho and El Salvador Am- 
bassador Ramon de Clairmont Deenas. It 
was appointed to guide OAS Secretary Jose 
A. Mora in his mediation efforts and to ad- 
vise the peace force commander, Brazilian 
Gen. Hugo Panasco Alvim. But the commit- 
tee has taken over the main responsibility for 
finding a solution. 

Some officials here feel that former Domin- 
ican President Joaquin Balaguer, who was 
chief of state when Dictator Rafael Trujillo 
was assassinated in 1961, might be able to 
weld a government acceptable to a majority 
of Dominicans. 


[From the Washington Star, June 13, 1965] 
UNITED STATES DOCUMENTS Rep ATTEMPT To 
SEIZE REVOLT—THREE SEPARATE GROUPS 

WORKED TOGETHER IN DOMINICAN CRISIS 

(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

The organized effort by three Communist 
parties to capture the revolt in the Domin- 
ican Republic and seize power in that coun- 
try has been documented in an official U.S. 
paper compiled by intelligence sources expert 
in Communist activities. 

The report, chronologically and in narra- 
tive form, describes the day-by-day activities 
in Santo Domingo between April 24 and May 
5 of 77 known Communists. Many of the 77 
were previously identified as participants in 
the revolt by U.S. Government sources on 
May 6, but the new document gives intimate 
details of their participation before and after 
the American intervention. 

The document, obtained last night, is the 
first disclosure of details of the Communist 
participation in the revolt from U.S. sources 
since a list of 58 leftists was disclosed. 

At least 45 of the extremists had been de- 
ported from the Dominican Republic in May 
1964, and most of them received guerrilla war- 
fare training in Cuba before they started fil- 
tering back into the Dominican Republic last 
October, the document disclosed. Cuba’s 
principal agency for promoting revolutionary 
activities in Latin America, the General Di- 
rectorate of Intelligence (DGI), trained many 
of the Dominican rebel leaders, the document 
said. 

THREE RED PARTIES LISTED 

DGI has for some time provided financial 
support to two of the three Dominican Com- 
munist Parties: the 14th of June Political 
Group (APCJ), and the Dominican Popular 
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Movement (MPD). The APCJ Party, accord- 
ing to U.S. sources, has between 3,000 and 
5,000 members and has been Communist-run 
and pro-Castro since early 1963. MPD, which 
follows the Peiping line, has about 500 mem- 
bers. The other Dominican Communist 
group, which cooperated in the rebellion, is 
the Dominican Popular Socialist Party 
(PSPD) with between 800 to 1,000 members 
who follow the Moscow line. 

The U.S. document said the parties acted 
in harmony in the current rebellion. 

It said the largest department in the DGI 
is the one responsible for directing Latin 
American guerrilla warfare activities. Iden- 
tified as the DGI officer who handles revolu- 
tionary operations for the Dominican Repub- 
lic is Roberto Santiesteban Casanova, who 
was deported by the United States for engag- 
ing in espionage in 1962 while serving with 
the Cuban delegation to the United Nations. 

The 26-page document is virtually a “white 
paper” on the Dominican revolt and reflects 
the official U.S. version of what transpired 
there. The following is a day-by-day account 
of Communist activities in the. Dominican 
revolt as compiled by U.S. intelligence sources 
from April 24 to May 5: 


APRIL 24 


Elements of the Dominican Army, led by 
disaffected middlegrade and junior officers, 
revolted against the government of Donald 
Reid Cabral. They seized control of the 27th 
of February Military Camp, making prisoners 
of the army chief of staff and his deputy. 

A group of civilians seized two radio sta- 
tions in Santo Domingo and announced that 
Reid had been overthrown. The radio sta- 
tions were retaken later in the day by Reid 
forces, but just before they were forced 
off the air, the rebels called on the civilian 
population to join the anti-Reid move- 
ment and to go into the streets to sup- 
port the rebellion. 

Communist leaders of all three parties 
issued orders to their members to incite the 
civilian crowds gathering in the streets, and 
to stage rallies and demonstrations. The 
Communists began organizing their forces 
and assigning members to various functions 
throughout the city. 

Among those Communists active in the 
first hours of revolt were: Narcisi Isa Conde, 
of the PSPD, already armed with a sub- 
machinegun; Diomedes Mercedes Batista 
(PSPD), who was relaying instructions to 
party members to stand up for further or- 
ders; and Amin Abel Hasbun, APCJ member, 
engaged in organizing for Communist partic- 
ipation in the revolt, operating from a house 
on Elvira de Mendza Street. 

The situation in Santo Domingo became 
increasingly confused. Senior officers of the 
Dominican Air Force and Army informed 
Reid that they would not support him, and 
he resigned and went into hiding. 

PSPD members ca Weapons gathered 
at Parque Independencia early in the morn- 
ing and harangued civilian crowds in sup- 
port of the revolt. Among these again were 
Diomedes Mercedes Batista and Narciso Isa 
Conde. Also active was Asdrubal Dominguez 
Guerrero, a student leader who received 
training in Russia in 1962. Throughout the 
morning, mobile loudspeaker units, includ- 
ing a white Volkswagen station wagon oper- 
ated by Diomedes Mercedes Batista, patroled 
the city urging the population to join the 
revolt. 

In what later proved to be a key element of 
the revolt, rifles and machineguns seized by 
rebellious army elements were handed out 
to the civilian crowds during the day. One 
of the rebel officers, Capt. Mario Pena 
‘Tavares, arranged for distribution of several 
thousands weapons, including machineguns 
and hand grenades. Arms from the camp 
were loaded on trucks and sent to the down- 
town area of Santo Domingo where they were 
passed out to civilians. The following Com- 
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munist leaders participated with army rebels 
in handing out arms and, in some cases 
assumed control of the distribution: 

Hugo Tolentino Dipp, PSPD leader who re- 
ceived guerrilla training in Cuba; Fidelio 
Despradel Roque, APCJ leader, trained in 
Cuba and one of the chief figures in the 
guerrilla uprising in late 1963; Felix Servio 
Ducoudray Mansfield of the PSPD, former 
resident of the Soviet Union and Cuba and 
one-time employe of the Peiping Communist 
New China News Agency; Eduardo Houelle- 
mont Roques, APCJ, who was in Cuba in the 
1963 guerrilla operation. 

Other Communists who handed out arms 
were: Buenaventura Johnson Pimental, Juan 
Ducordray Mansfield, who once worked on 
Havana Radio broadcasts to the Dominican 
Republic, and Gerardo Rafael Estevez Weber, 
all of the PSPD; and Maximo Bernard 
Vasquez, of the APCJ, who worked with sub- 
versives in the Dominican military in the 
1963 guerrilla movement. 

Bottles and gasoline from tank trucks at 
several points in the city were distributed to 
civilians for making Molotov cocktails, MPD 
members being particularly active in this 
work. 

A mob of several thousand civilians, armed 
with clubs and rifies, marched on the Na- 
tional Palace, responding to a call issued over 
a rebel-held radio station. Among them 
were armed Communists. 

Rebels seized the National Palace and the 
rebel army officers gathered to assume con- 
trol. Members of the Dominican Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRD) arrived with the inten- 
tion of installing an interim government 
headed by PRD leader Rafael Molina Urena, 
pending return of the ousted former presi- 
dent, Juan Bosch. The PRD leaders and 
rebel army officers who were pro-Bosch pre- 
vailed and Molina became provisional presi- 
dent. But military officers who had not 
joined the rebellion declared they would 
attack the rebels unless a military junta were 
installed to prepare for national elections 
in September. 

Many important Communists attended po- 
litical meetings in the National Palace that 
day. Among those conferring with Molina 
was Facundo Gomez, a PSPD member and 
part owner of the Scarlet Woman, a boat 
used in the attempted landing of Cuban 
arms in the Dominican Republic in Novem- 
ber 1963. Another, Alejandro Lajara Gon- 
zales, an APCJ member who had been active 
in distributing arms to civilians, was ap- 
pointed by Molina to be Deputy Director 
of Investigation (the Security Service). 

Communist agitators began inciting the 
armed mobs to burn, destroy property and 
seize additional arms. MPD members were 
told their party planned to kill any police- 
man found on the streets. Armed civilians 
roamed the city, many of them looting stores 
and private homes. 

The offices and plant of the anti-Commu- 
nists newspaper Prensa Libre were seized by 
an armed group which included Communists. 
They prepared immediately to publish prop- 
aganda leaflets. 

The offices of three anti-Communist po- 
litical parties, the democratic conservative 
Union Civica Nacional; the moderate right- 
wing Partido Liberal Revolucionista and the 
moderate center Vanguardi Revolucionaria 
Dominicana, were broken into and sacked. 

During the afternoon, Communist orga- 
nizers continued to distribute weapons to 
groups regarded as reliable by the Commu- 
nist parties, as well as to round up additional 
manpower for civilian militia units. Weap- 
ons depots and distribution points were set 
up. 
3 Batista, and other PSPD leaders 
were observed leading a paramilitary force 
armed with submachine guns, rifles and gre- 
nades. 

Other armed Communist groups were ob- 
served on streets and in buildings including 
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one led by Manuel Gonzales Gonzalez, Span- 
ish Civil War veteran and Cuban intelli- 


gence agent. 
APRIL 26 


Antirebel forces, which had been badly 
disor; , now began to move against the 
rebel-held area of the city under command 
of Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin, head of the 
Armed Forces Training Center. The Domin- 
ican Air Force bombed and strafed rebel-held 
installations. The ferocity of this and sub- 
sequent attacks consolidated public resent- 
ment and inadvertently presented the rebels 
with an effective propaganda weapon. 

A large quantity of arms and ammunition 
had, by this time, fallen into the hands of 
the Communists. Teams of party members 
were fanning out through the central part of 
Santo Domingo organizing paramilitary 


groups. 

Agitators from all three Red parties con- 
tinued to exhort the mobs. They distrib- 
uted mimeographed propaganda sheets call- 
ing on the people to fight, and stating, in 
part, that “the hour has arrived to give arms 
to the working class * * * to form common 
units of soldiers and civilians and to organize 
people’s combat units.” 

Additional Communist leaders were iden- 
tified among the armed mobs and in the 
rebel military forces, including Juan Miguel 
Romman Diaz, of the ACPI, who participated 
in the 1963 guerrilla operation, and Jaime 
Duran Herando, Cuban-trained guerrilla ex- 
pert. 

Gustavo Ricart who returned from Cuba 
in 1963 bringing money to finance MPD ac- 
tivities, was identified as the commander of 
another rebel stronghold. Five other Com- 
munists were in charge of production of a 
considerable number of Molotov cocktails 
during the day. 

The leaders of the various Communist 
parties were well equipped with weapons and 
became an increasingly important element 
in the rebel force. Rebel army officers and 
men, numbering about 1,000 at the outset, 
were soon greatly outnumbered by armed 
civilians who, in a state of disorganization, 
became easy prey for disciplined Communist 
leadership. 

Efforts by the U.S. Embassy toward a cease- 
fire between the rebels and elements of the 
Dominican armed forces were unsuccessful. 
During the day, a large number of American 
citizens assembled in the Hotel Embajador 
seeking safety. They requested assistance 
from the U.S. Embassy in evacuating them 
from Santo Domingo, which was under 
bombardment by the Dominican Air Force 
and was by this time the scene of widespread 
rifle and artillery fire between the oppos- 
ing factions. The Embassy secured from 
the rebel leaders agreement to cooperate in 
evacuating Americans from the nearby port 
of Haina. Armed civilian groups, over which 
the Molina regime had lost control, paid no 
attention to this agreement. 


APRIL 27 


About 100 armed civilians, hearing over 
the rebel radio that a prominent Dominican 
newspaperman and broadcaster, well known 
as anti-Communist, was at the Hotel Em- 
bajador (actually he was not there) went to 
the hotel and fired several hundred shots. 
April 27 saw the complete breakdown of law 
and order. Molina, the so-called provisional 
president, went to the U.S. Embassy in ap- 
parent defeat, accompanied by rebel army 
leaders, Col. Miguel Angel Hernando Ramirez 
and Col. Francisco Caamano Deno. Shortly 
afterwards, Molina abandoned office and took 
asylum in the Colombian Embassy. 

During the day, Lajara Gonzalez of the 
APCJ arranged for additional arms to be 
passed to Communists. The offices and plant 
of the newspaper Listin Diario was taken 
over by armed PSPD Communists headed by 
Asdrubal Dominguez Guerrero and Jose 
Israel Cuello Hernandez, both carrying auto- 
matic weapons. 
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APRIL 28 


The antirebel armed forces commanded 
by General Wessin established a three-man 
military junta headed by Col. Pedro Barto- 
lome Benoit (air force), Col. Enrique Apo- 
linario Casado Saladin (army), and Capt. 
Manuel Santana Carasco (navy). Early in 
the day, the junta seemed to make progress 
against the rebels but encountered heavier 
resistance in the afternoon and lost mo- 
mentum. 

The situation in the city was increasingly 
tense and confused. Junta forces, tired and 
disorganized, began to crumble. Armed 
mobs terrorized the city, firing on homes and 
other buildings, including the United States 
and other embassies. With collapse of the 
Molina government, PRD leaders abdicated 
their positions of leadership fearing their 
cause lost and their lives in danger. They 
left the rebel movement in the hands of 
politically immature army officers who had 
lost command over armed civilians who now 
far outnumbered the rebel army forces. 
Communist leaders, by then in control of 
the armed mobs, moved quickly into the 
political leadership vacuum in Santo Do- 
mingo. 

Late in the afternoon, the junta and police 
authorities informed the U.S. Embassy they 
could no longer assure the safety of Ameri- 
can lives. U.S. Ambassador W. Tapley Ben- 
nett recommended that US. Marines be 
landed to establish a safety perimeter from 
which Americans and other foreign citizens 
could be evacuated. By that night, approxi- 
mately 600 Marines were landed and had 
taken positions around the Hotel Embajador. 


APRIL 29 


The rebels held the central part of the city 
and retained the military initiative. An 
armed mob under Communist MPD, leaders, 
began a full-scale assault on the remaining 
police stronghold, Ozama Fortress. The 
fortress fell next day. Another armed mob 
sacked the cathedral. 

Communists among the university stu- 
dents were active in organizing the crowds. 

House-to-house fighting continued. The 
United States and several other embassies 
remained under sniper fire. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment ordered the landing of an additional 
1,100 Marines and during the night of April 
29-30, approximately 2,000 troops of the 82d 
Airborne Division landed at San Isidro. Re- 
inforcements arrived on succeeding days. 

Leaders of all three Communist groups met 
to discuss tactics in the light of new develop- 
ments. They also met with rebel military 
officers. 

APRIL 30 


The Official rebel radio broadcast instruc- 
tions to armed mobs not to fire on U.S. troops 
but firing continued and a number of casual- 
ties were inflicted on U.S. personnel. 

Two Communist commando groups were 
particularly active roaming the city look- 
ing for targets. Other Communists working 
closely with rebel army officers included two 
who received political and guerrilla training 
in Cuba in 1963. 

MAY 1 

A shaky cease-fire was achieved but snipers 
were active throughout the day, firing on the 
US. Embassy and U.S. troops. This was in 
keeping with propaganda emanating from 
the rebel-held area that the real purpose of 
the cease-fire was to permit junta forces to 
reassemble and attack from a sanctuary pro- 
vided by U.S. troops. 

About 50 Communists probably a high 
command group of all three parties, met in 
one of the Communist strongpoints fortified 
with machinegun emplacements on the roof. 


MAY 2 
A short-wave radio transmitter in the 


home of a Communist broadcast instructions 


to the civilian mobs to shoot Americans on 
sight. A large crowd gathered in the Parque 
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Independica heard a scone anti-American 
speech from a Co 


MAY 3-4 


Rebel leaders began to consider how to give 
their movement the form and structure of 
a legitimate government. Communist lead- 
ers discussed among themselves the desir- 
ability of their top leaders withdrawing from 
open participation in the rebel movement in 
order both to support rebel claims that the 
movement was free of Communist influence 
and to afford protection to the principal 
figures of the Communist parties. 

Col. Caamano Deno, generally regarded as 
anti-Communist, had said on several occa- 
sions during the revolt that he was aware 
the Communists had been playing an increas- 
ingly important role. 

MAY 5 

It was the consensus at meetings of Com- 
munist leaders that, while rank-and-file 
members of the three parties should fight on, 
prominent Communists should begin with- 
drawing from the scene. Some went into 
hiding, others attempted to leave Santo 
Domingo for towns to the north. One of 
these was later captured by antirebel forces. 

Some of the APJC and PSPD leaders who 
left Santo Domingo were under instructions 
to attempt to organize local party members 
and sympathizers for eventual guerrilla ac- 
tion in the north. False identity cards were 
prepared for Communist leaders. 

MPD leaders also agreed that the more 
prominent party figures should go under 
cover for the time being. They further de- 
cided that arms and ammunition in the 
hands of party members should be hidden 
for possible use in guerrilla operations. Or- 
ders were given to secure as many arms as 
they could and deliver them to party head- 
quarters. 


[From the Washington Star, June 14, 1965] 


SUBSTANTIAL NUMBER OF REDS ACTIVE IN 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, U.S. Ame Says 


(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 


There are still substantial numbers of 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
on the rebel side in the Dominican Republic 
impasse, Assistant Secretary of State Jack 
H. Vaughn said yesterday. 

Vaughn, who heads the Government De- 
partment’s Inter-American Affairs Division, 
held out scant hope for an early end to the 
deadlock and the outpouring of U.S. funds 
to keep the Caribbean nation from slipping 
into chaos. He said: 

“We have spent nearly $20 mililon for 
food (and other relief supplies) and this 
could go on for many months 

He said Communists have d Gen. 
Francisco Caamano Deno’s rebel side from 
the beginning of the revolt. 

In an interview on the ABC show “Issues 
and Answers,” Vaughn said, “Our guess is 
that there are close to 5,000 Communists in 
three groups in the Dominican Republic. 
Dozens more have been identified as leaders. 

“The point is they were well organized 
and trained in Cuba, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Red China. They came back to the 
Dominican Republic in a clandestine way 
from exile determined to take advantage 
of this revolt and to subvert it. It has been 
their interest for many years.” 

He identified by name several Communist 
leaders of Dominican, Spanish, and Haitian 
origin whose roles in events leading to 
American intervention were described in a 
Star story yesterday based on a government 
document. 

Vaughn said many of the Communist 
leaders have filtered out of the rebel zone 
inte the Dominican countryside. 

A resumption of fighting, he said, is con- 
sidered possible because the United States 
Knows large quantities of arms were dis- 
tributed by rebels and Communists. Some 
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of these arms had been hidden in the interior 
of the republic and there is a threat that 
they might be used. 

IMBERT STRENGTH GAINS 

The junta forces of Gen. Antonio Imbert 
Barrera are believed to be stronger now than 
they were when the fighting was stopped by 
the intervention, Vaughn says. 

He indicated belief the junta forces might 
be able to win a military decision but that 
such a clash is unlikely due to the presence 
of the Inter-American Peace Force, sent by 
the U.S.-supported Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

Vaughn also indicated disbelief in infor- 
mal polls taken by some newsmen purporting 
to show that Caamano has overwhelming 
popular support in the Dominican Republic. 

“We question whether either Caamano or 
Imbert has overwhelming support. It’s easy 
to take a poll and have all the cab drivers 


ee. ’ 
se What the overwhelming majority of the 
Dominican people want is the sort of demo- 
cratic government that has been denied 
them for so many years.” 


SEES ELECTIONS FAR OFF 


He said a civilian, more moderate than 
Caamano, would be more attractive to the 
Dominican people, and cited former presi- 
dent Joaquin Balaguer as a man who would 
be a frontrunner in any future election. 

Vaughn said he did not believe the rebel 
constitutionalists would win if elections 
could be held in 3 to 6 months. 

However Vaughn added, his personal belief 
is that elections will not be possible in the 
Dominican Republic for 12 to 18 months. 

He said the OAS committee that includes 
U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker has been 
in the Dominican Republican for 10 days 
now and has made little progress in finding 
agreement on a coalition government. The 
negotiators aren’t even close to finding a care- 
taker government in advance of the hoped- 
for elections, Vaughn said. 

He added that there is a complex military, 
political, and emotional situation and that 
even if agreement is reached with leaders, it 
might be difficult to enforce among the 
Dominican people. 


From the Washington Star, June 16, 1965] 


PEACE CHIEF Lays FIRING TO DOMINICAN 
REBELS 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

The Brazilian general in charge of the 
Inter-American Peace Force in the Domini- 
can Republic charged today that rebel forces 
under Col. Francisco Caamano Deno were in 
fiagrant violation of the cease-fire in Santo 
Domingo. 

Gen. Hugo Panasco Alvim, in a preliminary 
report to the Organization of American States 
on the fighting yesterday in the Dominican 
capital, said “indiscriminate firing * * * al- 
ways originates from the Caamano zone” 

the troops under his command that 
divide the rebels and the junta forces. 

He asked the OAS three-man committee 
charged with the task of resolving the coun- 
try’s internal dispute to bring an immediate 
end” to the attacks. 

U.S. officials, meanwhile, were attributing 
the new shooting incidents to the growing 
strength of the Communist 14th of June 
Movement in the Caamano-held zone of 
Santo Domingo. 


MORE CLASHES FEARED 


Yesterday's battle between rebel forces and 
the largely American troops of the peace force 
had been expected, Washington sources said, 
and it is feared the clash will not be an iso- 
lated incident. 

Informed sources said they believe the 
shooting was brought about by 
divisions among the groups under the osten- 
sible control of Caamano. 
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The view in Washington today is that the 
14th of June group of hard-line, Havana- 
influenced Communists is gradually gaining 
control in the rebel enclave. 

Officials pointed out that the speeches in 
the Parque Independencia Monday celebrat- 
ing the June 14 national holiday were made 
by known members of the Communist MPD 
and 14th of June parties. The speeches were 
of “foreigners” in the Dominican Republic. 


ATTITUDE CHANGED 


Last month in the same park, rebels who 
tried to make anti-American speeches were 
shouted down and even pulled away from the 
platform by other Caamano partisans. 

In his report to the OAS on yesterday’s 
battle, Alvim said fighting began when his 
troops were attacked at 8:10 a.m. 

“The IAPF did not return the fire for 20 
to 25 minutes, but after this period my troops 
returned fire in order to defend themselves 
after we had sustained wounded. 1 

“The brigade commander observing the 
Caamano troops reported that the attacking 
troops were trying to maneuver and capture 
positions in the security zone. We denied 
them this objective. 

“All this occurred until 11:30 a.m. at which 
time events were calm once again. At 12:25 
p.m. the Inter-American troops located near 
the Hotel Jaragua were violently attacked 
and were compelled to return fire. 


“ARSON REPORTED 


“We have information that armed civilians 
in the Caamano zone were putting fire to 
warehouses on the waterfront.” 

The United States has identified dozens 
of members of three Communist parties as 
having joined the rebellion presumably with 
the intention of taking it over. Caamano is 
not regarded as a Communist. 


[From the Washington Star, June 17, 1965] 
DOMINICAN Rep EFFORT To Stir U.N. Is SEEN 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 


U.S. officials analyzing attacks by Domini- 
can rebels against the Inter-American Peace 
Force believe the rebel strategy is to attempt 
to bring the United Nations further into the 
crisis. 

Sources said this is a policy of despera- 
tion by the Castro-leaning 14th of June 
movement and is not necessarily a policy Col. 
Francisco Caamano Deno, the nominal rebel 
leader, can do anything to change. 

It is believed, the sources said, that the 
Communists in Caamano's camp hope to lure 
the largely U.S. peace force to retaliate with 
such vigor that Washington will be forced to 
make an otherwise unacceptable settlement 
with the rebel side or, alternatively, stand 
branded before the world as the Russians 
were after crushing the Hungarian revolt. 

This theory of the cause of the latest out- 
break of shooting in Santo Domingo was 
supported last night by Under Secretary of 
State Thomas C. Mann in .. rare speech be- 
fore the Organization of American States. 

Mann, sitting as American representative in 
the absence of Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, 
took the floor to defend the American inter- 
vention. In so doing, he laid the blame for 
the new crisis at the feet of the June 14 
movement. 

He cited a pamphiet distributed in Santo 

Tuesday by the group urging that 
the backers of Caamano set off a struggle 
throughout the Dominican Republic with 
the aim of shoving the Yankees out. 

Every day, Mann said, the evidence of Com- 
munist involvement in the revolution be- 
comes more overwhelming. 

The OAS session was called at the request 
of two opponents to the intervention, Chile, 
and Venezuela, and Mann appeared to bridle 
at some comments concerning the original 
unilateral American intervention. 

He said he had not heard, of all the discus- 
sion of intervention, any reference to the fact 
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that “a year ago we were talking here of in- 
tervention by Cuba in Venezuela.” 

Mann said the Communists intervened in 
the Dominican Republic on June 14, 1962, 
again in 1963, and added, “my government 
had reason to believe a third attempt was 
made by international communism in 1965.” 

He said the United States has suffered 
many casualties and cited 900 separate viola- 
tions of the cease-fire by the Caamano side. 
The only U.S. motive, he said is to create a 
situation in which the Dominican people can 
elect a government that suits them. 

“We are not partial” either to Caamano 
or to the junta under Gen. Antonio Imbert 
Barrera,” Mann said. “Between the two ex- 
tremes there must be a ground of reasonable- 
ness the great majority of the Dominican 
people will accept. We had only two 
choices—to turn our backs and walk away, 
or to take the strong action we did.” 

Venezuelan Ambassador Enrique Tejera 
Paris said he hoped the peace force would 
not be an instrument of war against a 
heroic Dominican people. 

Chilean Ambasador Alejandro Magnet said 
the number of deaths in the recent battle 
was “distributed unequclly” and said the 
“action has not been quite equal.“ 

Mann said all of the peace force casualties 
had been Americans except for one wounded 
Brazilian lieutenant. 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 3, 
1965] 
LBJ Taxes New TACK ON LATIN AMERICA 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

The explosion in the Dominican Republic 
means that the United States and the Latin 
American members of the Organization of 
American States must find fresh solutions 
for hemisphere problems. 

Latin American outcry against President 
Johnson’s dispatch of Marines to the Domini- 
can Republic was predictable and completely 
understandable. 

In their never-ending power struggles, 
Latin Americans fear U.S. intervention. 
For if the United States favors one side 
today, it may favor the other tomorrow. 

In the light of history, it is surprising that 
the Latin American protests have not been 
shriller. 

The Johnson administration's action means 
three things: 

It recognizes the defeat of the theory 80 
long espoused by Washington that “raising 
Latin American living standards” can by 
itself establish peace and political stability in 
Latin America. 

Mr. Johnson is making new policy and 
does not mean to be limited by all the fictions 
and shibboleths of inter-American relations. 
When he sent the marines into the Domini- 
can Republic he made it plain that the lives 
of American citizens may not henceforth be- 
come pawns in internal Latin American 
struggles. Nor will the United States stand 
idly by when such internal struggles dete- 
riorate toward Bogotazo-type anarchy which 
would open the way to a Communist take- 
over. 

Most clearly of all, the U.S. action, followed 
closely by the President’s personal appeals 
for the OAS to act, says to the Latin Ameri- 
can governments that they, too, must quit 
fiddling around with the thesis that the 
hemisphere’s political problems can wait till 
economic problems are on the way to solu- 
tion. 

The one most significant fact in all the 
circumstances surrounding the Dominican 
explosion is this: 

Not a single OAS member—and this in- 
cludes the United States—had any specific 
plan ready to bring before the May 20 hemi- 
sphere meeting to be held in Brazil that 
would provide a quick orderly and multilat- 
eral answer to such situations as developed 
in the Dominican Republic. 
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Venezuela and Costa Rica reportedly meant 
to suggest new rules for judging whether 
de facto governments should be recognized. 
But mechanisms for deciding questions of 
recognition would be useless in restoring civil 
order and political justice out of the chaotic 
Dominican situation. 

The OAS, with Washington's tacit encour- 
agement, has been dragging its feet and try- 
ing to ignore that deadly power struggles 
threaten all over Latin America. 

But things are changing. If the Latin 
Americans don’t want the Marines moving 
in on such situations, says the Johnson mes- 
sage, they had better get busy on effective 
OAS solutions for them. 

{From the Washington Daily News, 
May 7, 1965] 
L.B.J. Coutpn’t GAMBLE ON CONSULTATION 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

What risks did President Johnson run 
when he sent the Marines into the Domini- 
can Republic without consulting the Or- 
ganization of American States? 

Frantic appeals from the U.S. Embassy 
there said the provisional regime of pro- 
Bosch Dr. Jose Molina Urena had collapsed 
and nobody controlled the fighting. Wild- 
eyed teenagers with tommy guns had lined 
up Americans at their Hotel Embajador 
refuge and shot over their heads. Others 
soon might shoot straighter. 

A small band of Communist conspirators 
at any moment could seize an airstrip, de- 
clare themselves a government-in-arms and 
call in Fidel Castro’s Russian-trained para- 
troops or other units of his 200,000-man 
army. 

If Mr. Johnson had consulted, high offi- 
cials would have had to make the calls, each 
of which would have taken at least 20 min- 
utes. Even if Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Under Secretary Thomas Mann and our OAS 
Ambassador, Ellsworth Bunker, had worked 
on it, calls to 19 embassies would have taken 
nearly half a working day. 

If President Johnson had lost the time 
gamble, he would have had to face an enor- 
mous uproar from an outraged American 
people, one many times greater than the out- 
cry after the Bay of Pigs. 

Mr. Johnson’s relations with Congress 
would have been deeply impaired. Congres- 
sional and U.S. public backing for his Viet- 
nam policy would have splintered on the 
question—“Why fight for peace and freedom 
in Vietnam and let the Caribbean go?” 

In the next election, the Democrats would 
have been accused of giving both Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic to communism, 

Further, a Cuba-backed regime in the re- 
public would have meant another confron- 
tation with Russia and a new danger of 
nuclear war over the Caribbean. It would 
have dashed hopes of settlement of Vietnam 
in any foreseeable future. 

If Mr. Johnson had taken the consultation 
gamble and lost it, the American people 
would never have forgotton that Americans 
were massacred and the Caribbean fell to 
communism while their President talked to 
the OAS over the phone. 

The ever-stronger latent U.S. resentment 
over foreign aid costs would have flowered. 
Whatever popular sufferance still remains 
for our much-criticized Alliance for Progress 
would have diminished sharply. 

Our President must have known when he 
decided not to consult that most Latin 
American governments would be secretly re- 
lieved not to have to give their prior indorse- 
ment to his sending the Marines. 

Mr. Johnson’s action in fact permitted the 
Latin Americans to have their cake and eat 
it too. For they can deplore his sending in 
the Marines, yet enjoy the benefits of the 
protection the act affords them. 
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[From the Washington Daily News, 
May 14, 1965] 
RED-CUBAN PLAN UPSET BY DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC BLAST 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

The Dominican explosion upset a Com- 
munist-Cuban timetable that called for a 
Chinese-Guatemalan guerrilla leader to start 
brush-fire action in Central America when 
the Communists launch their monsoon offen- 
sive in South Vietnam. 

The leader is Marco Yon Sosa, called El 
Chino and son of a Chinese father and a 
Guatemalan mother. As an army officer in 
1960 he tried to lead a rebellion because 
former President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
allowed the CIA-backed Cuban exiles to train 
in Guatemala. He was imprisoned but army 
friends arranged his escape. 

Yon Sosa began to operate in eastern 
Guatemala, in Izabal State, with a band of 
20 men. During Col. Enruque Peralta's 2 
years of military rule, this band has grown 
into a toughened force of 500 men. 


“COMANDANTE” 


Though he never attained the rank, El 
Chino calls himself comandante“—the 
Spanish for major—like top Castro officials. 
As did Castro in the Sierra Maestra, Yon 
Sosa grants foreign newsmen interviews in 
his hideout. 

Information about the master plan for 
Central America comes from the same Latin 
Americans who revealed that atomic missiles 
were in Cuba long before the United States 
officially admitted they were. The plan was 
for Yon Sosa to start a Vietnam-type action 
in Guatemala and spread it to Honduras, not 
far from Izabal. From there, the fire could 
creep on. 

Yon Sosa’s Chinese blood gives him a 
strong propaganda link with southeast Asia. 
Guatemala is communism's “lost province,” 
where a CIA-backed revolt toppled a heavily 
infiltrated regime in 1954. And the unpopu- 
larity of Colonel Peralta's regime, which took 
power in 1963, gives the guerrillas their open- 
ing. 

Even anti-Communist Guatemalans today 
admit sadly that Yon Sosa is winning peas- 
ant support. Peralta is ruling under martial 
law, with tight censorship, all political 
parties paralyzed, and all rights suspended 
that could protect citizens from arbitrary 
search and seizure. 


PRICES FALL 


To complicate the situation, coffee prices 
have fallen in recent months and this is 
dimming the relatively bright economic out- 
look that has been Peralta’s one boast till 
now. 

The Dominican situation was a “target of 
opportunity” for the Communist apparatus 
there, not the prime Caribbean target. The 
apparatus emerged there to promote chaos 
after army men and civilian opponents of 
the military-backed regime began to rebel. 
The Communist shock troop organizations 
emerge and submerge, according to the situa- 
tion. 

Having the showdown with the United 
States over new infiltration in the Caribbean 
take place as it has on the island of His- 
paniola is disadvantageous for the Com- 
munist world. Their longtime objective is 
to start serious trouble on the continent’s 
mainland, where it is not easy to contain. 

From the Washington Daily News, 
May 24, 1965] 
Tue INSIDE Story: THE ORDER To LAND THE 
MARINES 

(Norx.— This is the story of how President 
Johnson came to his decision to send the 
Marines into the Dominican Republic. The 
source, which must not be named but is of 
the highest and most unimpeachable rank, 
provided the material for this vivid account 
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by Virginia Prewett, Washington Daily News 
columnist on Latin America and winner of 
the Maria Moors Cabot Gold Medal for out- 
standing hemisphere coverage in 1964.) 

(By Virginia Prewett) 

At 5:30 p.m. on Wednesday, April 28, 1965, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and five of his 
top advisers were discussing Vietnam at the 
White House. An urgent message from the 
Dominican Republic interrupted him. 

There was silence in the little, newly deco- 
rated green West Wing lounge as the Presi- 
dent scanned the slip of paper. He sat in his 
favorite high-backed, deep-cushioned chair, 
his long legs stretched out by the hassock 
he often props them on, On the wall nearby 
hung a new decoration that he proudly shows 
visitors—the pictures of five Presidents with 
whom he has worked, mounted in one frame. 

ADVISED 

With him were Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, Special Assistant for National Security 
McGeorge Bundy, Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara, Assistant Secretary of State 
George Ball, and Special Assistant Bill 
Moyers. ' 

The President told them that all the nine 
top U.S. officials in our Santo Domingo Em- 
bassy requested urgent military assistance to 
save American lives in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Earlier messages had warned that Santo 
Domingo city was engulfed in anarchy. 
About 1,000 American men, women, and chil- 
dren, gathered for evacuation at the Hotel 
Embajador at the city’s edge, were cut off 
from the escape route via the little Carib- 
bean port of Haina, 9 miles away. The U.S.S. 
Boxer and other naval ships had been lying 
off Haina since Sunday, April 25. 


THE MARINES 


President Johnson and his advisers now 
discussed sending in U.S. Marines to pro- 
tect the stranded Americans. 

At 6:30 the President gave an order that 
made April 28, 1965, one of the world’s his- 
toric dates, comparable in drama to Octo- 
ber 22, 1962, the day of the Cuban missile 
showdown. He sent in the Marines. Presi- 
dent Johnson immediately started a series 
of statements and speeches to assure the 
world he sent them to save lives. He re- 
vealed that a Communist apparatus had been 
spotted surfacing in the anarchy. He stated 
his goal: to restore peace and help establish 
democratic government in the Dominican 
Republic. 

The great majority of Americans, say the 
public opinion polls, heard and approved. 
But the image of Marine landings has been 
used in anti-American propaganda for over 
half a century. 

Latin American nationalists use it. Nazis 
used it before World War II and the Com- 
munists before and since. Most Americans, 
if they think about it, disapprove of the 
Caribbean landings of the 1920's, when Cal- 
vin Coolidge said: “The business of the 
United States is business.” 

Woodrow Wilson's still earlier Marine mis- 
sions in the Caribbean to counteract German 
plotting during World War I and to try to 
help along democracy afterward were blurred 
by the later use of the marines in “dollar 
diplomacy.” 

OUTLAY 

Two criticisms greeted the Johnson action 
on April 28. There was outcry in the un- 
friendly segment of the U.S. press that the 
President did not amply consult our Latin 
American allies in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. Senator ROBERT KENNEDY echoed 
this in a public statement comparing Presi- 
dent's actions with those of his late brother. 
and faulting President Johnson. 

Next, the President was accused of inter- 
vening to help an unpopular military clique, 
headed by Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin, 
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against constitutional rebels favoring the de- 
posed President Juan Bosch. 

The tion had to endure these 
charges for the moment. Refuting them 
would have hindered chances of progress 
in the fast-moving Dominican situation. 


CHARGES REFUTED 


But Mr. Johnson's firefighting team con- 
founded the critics first by attempting to get 
General Wessin to step out in the interest 
of a coalition. Again, Mr. Johnson refuted 
the charge of favoring the military clique 
by sending a top team to Santo 
to try to negotiate a coalition headed by An- 
tonio Guzman, a former member of Bosch’s 
cabinet, 

Nevertheless, as U.S. efforts to help settle 
tangled problems of personalities and power 
in the tragic country continued, a world de- 
bate rolled on about the intervention itself. 

Speculation returns again and again to 
Mr. Johnson’s reasons for intervening. And 
the impression rolls on, often cited as a fact, 
that he did not bring the Organization of 
American States into the crisis. 

MANN’S ROLE 

As a corollary, President Johnson is 
charged with being overpersuaded by his 
former Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
America, the present Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, Thomas C. Mann. 

The left-of-center Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, who do not like Mr. Mann 
because he is supposed to have favored send- 
ing U.S. military help to the Cuban exile 
brigade battling at the Bay of Pigs, have 
Officially demanded Mr. Mann’s resignation 
for supposedly masterminding the Domin- 
ican landing. 

The charge is false. 

The answer to these continuing questions 
should not be lost to history as a new black 
legend of U.S. intervention hardens now in 
1965. The story can now be told. 

At its briefest, it is this: 

The immediate reason for landing the ma- 
rines was to save American lives. The grow- 
ing danger of a second Cuba on the island 
of Hispaniola reinforced the President’s de- 
termination. 

MANN’S FATE 

But, Mr. Mann was not even present at 
the meeting when President Johnson and his 
advisers first considered landing the marines. 
And incidentally, the untrue ADA attack 
has guaranteed Mr. Mann will be in U.S. Gov- 
ernment as long as Lyndon B. Johnson is 
President. 

Moreover, the charge that the United 
States acted without the knowledge of the 
other member states of the OAS is not so. 

The White House and the U.S. State De- 
partment, long before the order to land 
marines was given, had established contacts 
with Latin American embassies over the 
situation. The machinery of the OAS had 
already been set in motion, at U.S. request. 
Not only were the embassies in Santo Do- 
mingo of South American countries notified, 
the Washington embassies v'ere as well. 

President Johnson, when he ordered in 
the marines, also ordered all Latin American 
embassies in Washington to be notified as 
quickly as possible of the landing and of 
the U.S. request for an OAS meeting at 
the earliest possible hour. By 10 that night, 
all were notified. 

The day-by-day log of events as they af- 
fected the White House will tell the story. 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 25, 
1965] 


Tue INSIDE STORY: KNOWN Reps SPOTTED 
Duni ARMS HANDOUT 
(Norz.—This is the second of three articles 
in which Virginia Prewett, prize-winning 
Washington Daily News columnist on Latin 
America, gives a behind-the-scenes report on 
how President Johnson decided to send U.S. 
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forces into the Dominican Republic. Miss 
Prewett received information from a high 
source, who does not wish to be identified.) 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

Trouble broke in the Dominican Republic 
at 3 p.m., on Saturday, April 24. Army offi- 
cers seized their chief of staff and Santo 
Domingo’s most powerful radio station pro- 
claimed a coup against President Donald 
Reid Cabral. 

Former President Juan Bosch was not 
mentioned. 

The White House was informed. Coup 
threats had been frequent since Gen. Elias 
Wessin y Wessin and other officers deposed 
Juan Bosch in September 1963. But General 
Wessin did not move that Saturday. 

At 5 am., Sunday, the White House was 
told the revolt was serious. At 7:10, Sr. 
Bosch, by radio from Puerto Rico, named 
Jose Rafael Molina Urena constitutional 
president for his cause. General Wessin 
now acted. Crowds around the centrally lo- 
cated presidential palace shouted for Sr. 
Bosch. At 10:30 a.m., President Reid Cabral 
resigned. 

NAVY MOVES 

At 8:45, Sunday morning, President John- 
son, from Camp David, ordered U.S. Navy 
units to move near Santo Domingo and lie 
offshore, out of sight. 

This was no novelty. When the longtime 
Dominican dictator, Rafael L. Trujillo, was 
assassinated in May 30, 1961, the then Vice 
President Johnson, acting for President Ken- 
nedy in his absence, sent U.S. Navy ships to 
stand off Santo Domingo. 

President Kennedy himself sent them there 
in December 1961, when Trujillo's surviving 
family threatened to retake power. 

President Johnson learned on Monday, 
April 26, that Santo Domingo’s city manager, 
around 11:30 a.m., called to urge our Ambas- 
sador W. Tapley Bennett: “Do something 
about your people, for God's sake.” Rioting 
and fighting had spread. The Pepsj-Cola 
plant, an American symbol, was burned and 
bottles were stolen for Molotov cocktails. 

At noon Monday, the Embassy began warn- 
ing all Americans to gather for evacuation 
at the Hotel Embajador, on the city’s out- 
skirts. About 2,500 Americans were in Santo 
Domingo—diplomats’ families, business resi- 
dents, tourists. 

At 5 p.m. Sunday, the Dominican Air Force 
joined General Wessin. On Monday, they 
bombed the presidential palace and strafed 
the rebel-held end of the strategic Ozama 
Bridge. 

On Monday, the rebel radio broadcast the 
names and address of the pilots’ families. 
The pilots’ wives and mothers were taken to 
the Ozama Bridge as hostages against further 
strafing. 

On Monday, our State Department dis- 
cussed the situation with the Brazilian and 
Chilean diplomats. 

A cease-fire was arranged for from 11 a.m. 
till 2 p.m. on Tuesday, so the 1,170 Americans 
at the Embajador could be taken by bus to 
Haina port and evacuated. 

LUCKY 

Soon after 8 a.m. Tuesday, an armed rabble 
burst into the Embajador. They had been 
given rifles and tommyguns by defecting 
army men. They sprayed bullets over the 
heads of te Americans inside and 
outside the hotel. By luck, no one was shot. 

The later cease-fire held long enough for 
the Americans to reach Haina, 9 miles away. 

That same morning, Colombia’s OAS Am- 
bassador, Emilio N. Oribe, called on Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Latin American 
Jack Hood Vaughn. They discussed bringing 
the OAS into the crisis. 

White House approval was prompt. And 
at Tuesday noon, the U.S. alternate repre- 
sentative to the OAS, Ward Allen, called 
an urgent meeting of the Peace Committee. 
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The committee composed of the United 
States, Argentina, the Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, and Nicaragua, discussed calling 
an emergency foreign ministers’ meeting. 

ENVOYS CONCERNED 


When President Johnson checked reports 
later, he saw that Mr. Vaughn had also briefed 
the Venezuelans. At 7 p.m., he learned, the 
Costa Rican Embassy asked U.S. aid in 
evacuating Costa Ricans. During the day, 
the Embassies of both Peru and Ecuador 
called our State Department to express con- 
cern about their nationals. They stressed the 
need to protect their nationals and to pro- 
tect law and order in Santo Domingo. 

A little later, L.BJ. learned with relief 
that the first thousand or so evacuees were 
safe aboard American vessels. New refugees 
were filling the Hotel Embajador. 

General Wessin’s men were attacking heav- 
ily. In the late afternoon, Molina Urena 
and 15 rebels, including Col. Francisco Caa- 
mano Deno, called on Ambassador Bennett 
and asked him to help arrange a settlement. 
Mr. Bennett tried, but the move failed. 

Around Tuesday midnight, Molina Urena 
took refuge inan embassy. Colonel Caamano 
left the front of the stage. He did not re- 
appear as rebel chief until April 30. 

On Wednesday morning, President Johnson 
learned more arms were passed out indis- 
criminately. 

REDS EFFICIENT 


“I never saw such efficiency,” read an eye- 
witness report. Thousands of rifles were 
distributed in what seemed minutes.” 
Known Communists were spotted in the op- 
eration, which bore the earmarks of para- 
military planning. 

President Johnson had known for months 
that Castroite Communists planned to take 
over the expected action against Sr. Reid 
Cabral. Now they were surfacing. The TV 
took on “a Castro tone.” Shouts of pare- 
done!“ (to the firing wall!) were increasing 
in the tumult. 

At 10:30 a.m. Wednesday, our OAS Ambas- 
sador, Ellsworth Bunker, briefed the OAS 
Council. 

Around noon came more messages. Colom- 
bian Ambassador Jesus Zarate reported from 
Santo Domingo: “It is now a question of 
Communists versus anti-Communists.” 

A bank had been looted, police stations 
overrun. Thousands were dead and wounded. 


YANKS CUT OFF 


The Americans at the Embajador were cut 
off from Haina. Soon after 1 p.m. Wednes- 
day, the President learned the crisis was 
worsening. 

In the afternoon, Col. Pedro Benoit, in 
charge of military ground forces, warned he 
could not protect the Americans. Police 
Chief Col. German Despradel said the same. 

At 5:30 p.m., when President Johnson was 
discussing Vietnam problems with Dean 
Rusk, Robert McNamara, George Ball, Mc- 
George Bundy, and Bill Moyers, came the 
plea for military assistance. 

After discussing landing Marines, L.B.J. 
sent out calls to other officials. They in- 
cluded Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus 
Vance, Ambassador Bunker, Mr. Vaughn, 
Under Secretary of State Thomas Mann, CIA 
Director William Raborn, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Earle Wheel- 
er—the full team. 

The hard and historic decision had to be 
made. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 26, 1965] 

Tue INSIDE STORY: L.B.J.’s PROMPT DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC’S ACTION SAVED AMERICAN LIVES 

Nore—This is the last of three articles in 
which Virginia Prewett, prize-winning Wash- 
ington Daily News columnist on Latin Amer- 
ica, gives a behind-the-scenes report on how 
President Johnson decided to send U.S. forces 
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into the Dominican Republic. Miss Prewett 
received information from a high source, who 
cannot be identified. 

(By Virginia Prewett) 

When President Johnson between 5:30 and 
6:30 p.m. on April 28 quickly telephoned or 
called in the Nation’s top officials about land- 
ing marines in the Dominican Republic, a 
conversation was being held between our 
Embassy there and the Washington message 
center. 

News was relayed to the President that the 
embassies of El Salvador, Argentina, Guate- 
male, and Ecuador had been fired on. The 
U.S. aid mission had been raided. The evac- 
uation zone around the Embajador Hotel had 
been broken into again. 

At 5:30 p.m., a unanimous request had 
come from our nine-man diplomatic “coun- 
try team” in the Dominican Republic re- 
questing immediate military assistance to 
save the lives of a thousand Americans in 
the Embajador Hotel. 

THAT CUTS IT 

“That cuts it,” said President Johnson. 
“I'm not going to have the American people 
wake up tomorrow morning and find a hun- 
dred of our people dead down there because 
I didn’t do anything.” 

He took the position that if he did not act, 
he risked immediate blood guilt for the 
Americans. The vision of another Cuba was 
strong in his mind. 

He said later of the moment: “We know 
there are evil forces everywhere—in this 
country and everywhere else. But here in the 
United States, they're not in control. At that 
moment, in Santo Domingo, they were in 
control.” 

Mr. Johnson ordered multiple messages to 
go into effect at 6:30 pm. The marines were 
to land. The first pathfinder group did land 
in LCT’s at Haina seaport not long after- 
ward. By 7:50 p.m., 405 marines were ashore. 


SETTLEMENT SOUGHT 


With the military order, Mr. Johnson 
stressed his urgent hope for a cease-fire and 
a settlement of Dominican differences. 

He also called for congressional leaders to 
meet with him at 7:15 p.m. 

When he issued the landing order, he di- 
rected the area officers of the State Depart- 
ment’s American Republics Division to notify 
all Latin American Ambassadors that many 
Latin American Embassies and diplomats in 
the Dominican Republic had called on the 
United States for help, that the U.S. Marines 
were landing to save American and other 
lives, and that the United States urgently 
requested an OAS meeting the next day. 


REDS SPOTTED 


The congressional] leaders stayed with the 
President until 9 pm. When they asked 
about Communist influence, Mr. Johnson 
told them that the Communist apparatus 
had been spotted emerging. 

At first two known members of the Com- 
munist apparatus were spotted seizing stra- 
tegic command of groups or objectives, then 
nine were spotted, and more and more. Dur- 
ing the day the pro-Castro talisman cry of 
“Paredón!” (to the wall!) had multiplied as 
mobs sacked, looted and killed. 

After 6:30 p.m., nine State Department 
area chiefs for Latin America were called to 
their offices. Their instructions were to tele- 
phone the President's message to every Latin 
American Ambassador. This the nine diplo- 
mats did. Not only OAS members, but also 
Jamaica and Trinidad were called. 

Senator Rosert Kennepy, Democrat, of 
New York, has critically compared President 
Johnson's procedure with the Latin Ameri- 
cans with that of his late brother during the 
Cuban missile crisis. 


WHEN J.F.K. SPOKE 


On October 22, 1962, President Kennedy 
spoke to the Nation at 6:30 p.m., announcing 
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his intention to order a naval quarantine 
around Cuba. That night he had the Latin 
American Ambassadors notified and, like Mr. 
Johnson, called an OAS meeting for the next 
day. After the meeting officially approved 
his action, he ordered U.S, Navy units already 
in position, to impose the quarantine. 

President Kennedy could do this because 
the United States had the initiative in this 
crisis. This permitted him to control the 
timing. 

President Johnson, in contrast, was at the 
mercy of timing imposed by the wild mobs in 
Santo Domingo. If he had announced he 
meant to send in Marines the next day, it 
virtually would have invited a mob attack on 
the Embajadore Hotel—and the emergence of 
a regime of some kind controlled by Com- 
munists. 

REASONS DISCUSSED 


On Thursday, April 29, at 10:30 a.m., the 
OAS met and Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
reviewed the landing and the reasons for it. 
The OAS asked the Papal Nuncio in Santo 
Domingo to arrange a cease-fire. Late that 
night the OAS called an emergency foreign 
ministers’ meeting and approved establish- 
ment of an international safe haven in the 
Dominican Republic. 

On April 30, the special meeting sent Sec- 
retary General Jose Mora to Santo Domingo. 
The next day the OAS named a special five- 
man peacemaking team and sent it to Santo 
Domingo on a U.S. military plane. 

Acting at its swiftest, the OAS thus man- 
aged to get its peace team in 4 days after the 
crisis peak when a thousand Americans were 
in danger at the Embajador. 

The OAS simply did not have the ma- 
chinery or the precedents to go in quickly 
and protect the foreign nationals. The hope 
is that it will develop the needed muscles 
out of the Dominican crisis. 


CONTRADICTIONS SHOW 


A significant feature of, the U.S. press criti- 
cism of the order to land the marines is that 
it comes from the same spokesmen who most 
vociferously and tenaciously defended the 
Castro regime. Antiwar crusaders condemn 
the order to land the marines in one breath 
and call for Cuba-type revolutions through- 
out Latin America in the next. 

But what President Johnson recalls is that 
thousands of American lives were in danger. 
He sees a new and vicious subversion creep- 
ing into the Western Hemisphere, the kind 
we are fighting in Vietnam. 

If he had it to do over, he would land the 
marines again. 

Important in the story is the fact that U.S. 
forces in Santo Domingo have evacuated 
many more nationals of other countries than 
our own countrymen. 

MANY MOVED OUT 

In all about 2,000 Americans were moved 
out. And more than 2,500 citizens of 45 
other nations. 

They include people from Canada, China, 
Europe, Israel, Saudi Arabia, Bulgaria—the 
world. Latin Americans evacuated include 
Argentines, Bolivians, Brazilians, Chileans, 
Colombians, Costa Ricans, Cubans, Domini- 
cans, Ecuadorians, Salvadorians, Guatemal- 
ans, Haitians, Panamanians, Nicaraguans, 
Mexicans, Peruvians, Uruguayans, Venezue- 
lans, and Jamaicans. 

These are the people you might ask 
whether Mr. Johnson should have sent in the 
marines. 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
May 31, 1965] 
Castro THREAT IN CRISIS Was Reat—OAS 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

Latin Americans who balk at supporting 
the new militant role of the Organization 
of American States should read the report 
the OAS ambassadors themselves made on 
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the threat of Communist subversion in the 
Dominican Republic. 

When the OAS special peace commission 
turned in its formal report, its members also 
answered, in a closed session, the direct ques- 
tion about the extent of Communist involve- 
ment in the Dominican crisis. 

NO DISSENT 

The Ambassadors of Colombia, Argentina, 
and Brazil, without dissent from those of 
Guatemala and Panama, the other two 
team members, stated their belief that the 
forces of Col. Francisco Caamano Deno were 
during the crisis heavily infiltrated by pro- 
Castroites. 

They said the Santo Domingo diplomatic 
corps agreed with this view. 

Ambassador Alfredo Vazquez Carrizosa of 
Colombia reported: 

“With regard to the sector led by Col. 
Francisco Caamano, whom I do not know 
personally to be a Communist, there are 
numerous persons on his side that, if they 
are not members of the Communist Party, are 
actively in favor of Fidel Castro's system or 
government or political purposes.” 

Argentina's member of the peace team, 
Ambassador Ricardo M. Colombo, said the 
above was “affirmed by a large number of 
representatives of the Diplomatic Corps,” in 
Santo Domingo. 

NO AUTHORITY 

Ambassador Ilmar Penna Marinho of Brazil 
said there was a complete collapse of public 
authority. The country became a sort of 
no man's land. 

“The arsenal had been given to the people 
and an entire disoriented population of ado- 
lescents and fanatics was taking up modern 
automatic arms, in a state of excitation that 
was further exacerbated by constant radio 
broadcasts of a clearly subversive nature.” 

He said that no one believed that either 
Juan Bosch or Col. Caamano was a Commu- 
nist. But he said it was agreed by the ma- 
jority of the Ambassadors at Santo Domingo, 
that in the anarchy “any organized group 
that landed on the island could dominate 
the situation” and the revolution that had 
been democratic in its origins “could be 
rapidly converted into a Communist insur- 
rection.” 


[From the Washington Daily News, June 9, 
1965] 
U.S. Press HIT ror STORIES ON VITAL SPEECH 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

U.S. press coverage of the Dominican crisis 
has become the subject of an international 
debate. Among incidents that liberal Latin 
Americans are now deploring is that an ex- 
tremely important pronouncement by a great 
Latin American statesman was compressed in 
the U.S. press into a stark, one-point wan- 
ment. 

When ex-President Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela June 3 spoke to more than 800 
members and guests of the inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Freedom in 
New York, he did indeed, as our press high- 
lighted, say unilateral U.S. intervention in 
the Dominican Republic was, in his Spanish 
term, “repudiable.” 

Depending on your ear for languages, this 
can mean “repudiate-able” or “objectionable” 
or perhaps best of all, “inacceptable.” 


ONLY A PART 

But this was not by far the whole Betan- 
court message, as the press reports implied. 
Rather it was a preliminary statement of the 
speaker’s conviction that unilateral inter- 
vention must not become acceptable in the 
inter-American system after so great an ef- 
fort has been spent to make it unacceptable. 

The Venezuelan statesman said the out- 
come of the Dominican intervention will be 
fateful for U.S. relations in the hemisphere 
and fatal to the Organization of American 
States unless the outcome is “the reestab- 
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lishment of constitutionality and democracy” 
and not another military dictatorship. ; 

Then he began firing his salvos. Preserv- 
ing Latin America from “new Cubas,” he 
said, or “further Sovietizing misadventures” 
is “an inescapable duty and responsibility.” 

This can be done, he said, only when OAS 
maintains in function an effective mechan- 
ism for collective action “directed alike 
against the perils of Communist expansion 
and the present reality of arbitrary and self- 
elected governments.” 

He warned: 

“In all the Latin American countries where 
usurper governments are in power, peoples’ 
rebellions are incubating, similar to that 
which has shaken the Dominican nation to 
its roots. 

The Communists infiltrate these uprisings 
because they are trained for violent sub- 
version and not for peaceful indoctrination. 
Their most favorable climate is insurrec- 
tion.” 

Dr. Betancourt stressed the urgency of the 
thesis—now so well proved in both Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic—that Latin Ameri- 
can governments not originating at the 
polls those that are dictatorial and at the 
service of the wealthy minorities, national 
and foreign”—are excellent breeding grounds 
for uprisings and collective upheavals, “which 
the Communists take advantage of.” 

The true pacification of Latin America, he 
said, categorically, will not be possible until 
an OAS mechanism, backed by democratic 
Latin governments and the United States 
guarantees democratic regime. 

DEPOSED DOMINICAN CHIEF—ReEID CABRAL 

BLAMES COMMUNISTS FOR REVOLT 


(By John T. Skelly) 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The deposed head 
of the Dominican Republic triumvirate, Don- 
ald Reid Cabral, today questioned President 
Johnson's view that the Dominican uprising 
was democratic in origin but was immedi- 
ately taken over by Communist forces. 

In his speech before the National Press 
Club, Cabral said: 

“What happened in Santo Domingo on 
that fateful day of April 24, was not a con- 
ventional Latin American military coup that 
got out of hand and, as one observer put it, 
was taken over by the Communists in a 
flash almost as rapid and blinding as a nu- 
clear explosion. 

“To the contrary, it was a revolution that 
had long been planned by European and 
Havana-trained Communists, it was triggered 
by Communists, and to this day remains in 
the hands of hard-core Communists.” 

(On June 1, President Johnson said: The 
Communists did not, in our judgment, origi- 
nate this revolution, but they joined it and 
they participated in it. They were active in 
it, and in a good many places they were in 
charge of it.“) 

However, he backed up the President's 
decision to send in American marines and 
paratroopers. Reid Cabral also expressed 
hope that the Inter-American Peace Force 
would not stay in the Dominican Republic 
longer than necessary. 

“No Dominican can be free of sadness at 
seeing his country occupied by foreign 
troops, but President Johnson’s courageous 
decision in sending marines and paratroopers 
to the Dominican Republic without a shadow 
of a doubt saved thousands of lives and 
spared us occupation today by Soviet troops, 
such as those now in Cuba. 

“I am convinced that the Inter-American 
Peace Force will not remain in the Domini- 
can Republic for a moment longer than is 
necessary, and that my country will have 
suffered less from their temporary presence 
than it would have suffered from permanent 
occupation by extra-continental forces.” 

Reid Cabral said that he did not think “it 
prudent or wise to attempt to hold elections 
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too soon after the installation of a provi- 
sional government.” 

In a question and answer period, he said 
that many of the Communists in the revolu- 
tion entered the Dominican Republic by 
boats from Cuba. He said that the only way 
to get rid of Castro and Communist infiltra- 
tion in other Latin American countries was 
by a complete isolation of Cuba. 

Asked to supply some specific names of the 
hard-core Communists who contro] the rev- 
olution in the Dominican Republic, he an- 
swered that it was difficult since most of them 
keep out of sight. 

“They don’t show their faces,” he said, 
“However, one of the leaders is Pedro Mir.” 

(Pedro Julio Mir Valentin is listed on the 
U.S. Embassy's list of 53 and has traveled to 
Cuba and the Soviet Union.) 

In answer to a question he explained that 
there is much fear in the Dominican Repub- 
lic now and under these circumstances “only 
the extreme left can win.” 

“How can a free and honest election be 
held in this poisoned and fear-ridden atmos- 
phere?” he asked. “An election in such a 
climate would be a mockery, and only the 
extreme left could emerge victorious,” he 
said. 

Reid Cabral said that the deposed Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch introduced racial and class 
hatred to the country for the first time in 
its history. Asked if he would serve in a 
coalition government with Bosch, he said at 
this moment in history every responsible 
Dominican should work for the good of the 
country. 

INDOCTRINATION COURSE REVEALS AIMS OF 

REBELS 
(By John T. Skelly) 

Santo Dominco—G-5, indoctrination 
branch of the constitutional government 
headed by Col. Francisco Caamano Deno is 
controlled by the Social Christians. How- 
ever, representatives from the PRD, the larg- 
est political party in the rebel zone, are also 
from the armed forces as well as from the 
Marxist-Leninist-Fidelista group. They lec- 
ture at every command post or commando in 
Ciudad Nueva every night. 

The two non-Marxist parties with the 
most influence in the zone are the PRSC 
(Social Christians) and the PRD—Partido 
Revolucionario Dominicano—the party of de- 
posed President Juan Bosch, now in exile in 
Puerto Rico. These two parties joined in 
January 1965, in the pact of Rio Piedra, 
Puerto Rico, to return the Dominican Re- 
public to government under the constitu- 
tion of 1963, that was in effect when Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch was overthrown in Septem- 
ber of that year. 

The principal Dominican military officers 
who were not part of the Rio Piedra Pact, 
but who were in the conspiracy to over- 
throw the triumvirate headed by Donald Reid 
Cabral, were Col. Francisco Caamano Deno, 
Col. Miguel Hernandez Ramirez, and Col. 
Rafael Fernandez, the leader of the military. 
He was the liaison man with the PRD and 
the Social Christians. According to persons 
who signed the Rio Piedra document, the 
PSD, the 14th of June, knew about the con- 
spiracy but at no time were an active part 
of it nor were they ever consulted. 

Thus, as soon as the Caamano government 
was installed the key jobs like indoctrina- 
tion courses were controlled by the PRD and 
PRSC. 

The following is a list of topics that are 
discussed nightly at rebel indoctrination 
courses: 

“1. The Constitutionalist uprising, its 
meaning and objectives—a precedent in the 
Dominican Republic and Latin America. 

“2. Constitutionalism in Latin America— 
past and present situation. 

“3. Imperialism in history. American in- 
tervention. (a) US. imperialism, (b) Rus- 
sian imperialism. 
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“4. The OAS and its functions as a Ministry 
of Colonial Affairs of the United States. 

“5. Why the United States is an empire. 

“6. Latin American integration. 

“7. Human Rights. The U.N. Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

“8. Makeup of the family, the state, and 
society. 

“9. The Dominican Republic revolution. 

“10. The structure of the constitutionalist 
government.” 

Each command post in the rebel zone is 
represented by members of all political par- 
ties, as well as thousands of independents 
who before the uprising did not belong to 
any organized party. The number of exact 
command posts and members in each unit is 
a military secret. 

In some posts, members are all armed and 
estimated at anywhere from 25 to 150-200. 
The Social Christians have one such post 
located on one of the corners of Plaza Inde- 
pendencia. Their office occupies the top floor 
of a two-story building. 

They are the only command post in the 
zone made up entirely of armed men from 
one party. Communist groups have leaders 
distributed throughout the various com- 
mand posts. In five or six posts they are in 
charge of the commandos. 

Almost all weapons in the command posts 
have been registered with the military offi- 
cers who operate their own little armed 
forces. The Caamano officers conduct their 
own court martials. Those found guilty of 
violations of any of the constitutionalist 
government's rules and regulations are 
packed off to jail in the Ozama Fortress where 
they are separated from prisoners of the 
other side. 

The Social Christians who lecture to the 
commandos are all well versed in Social 
Christian ideology. They are university 
graduates, many who have studied in their 
own colleges, as well as universities in the 
United States and Latin America. 

They have all passed through IFEDEC (In- 
stituto de Formacion Democrata Cristiana— 
Institute for the Formation of Christian 
Democracy) in Caracas, the hemisphere in- 
docrination center for all young Christian 
Democrats. It is conducted by professors 
from Latin America and Europe and main- 
tained by contributions of Christian Demo- 
cratic Parties in Europe and Latin America. 

One of the principal courses offered to 
the youths is the history of Marxism and the 
ways of communism. Thus the Dominican 
Social Christians who lecture to command 
posts—as well as the Social Christians and 
other rebels who are occasionally exposed to 
Marxist theories—are well aware of the Com- 
munist line. 

All lecturers in the constitutionalist gov- 
ernment courses have sworn to be as objec- 
tive as possible in their presentation of mate- 
rial. They must not present material from a 
strict party line, whether it be PRD, PRSC, or 
Marxist. 

One of the PRSC lecturers says that on 
some subjects—like family life, the state and 
society in general—each side presents the 
material according to its beliefs. The audi- 
ence asks questions. 

Many of the armed rebels—ranging in age 
from 16 to 21—are sons of laborers and farm- 
ers. They invariably show eagerness to form 
a workers party as the nucleus of the revo- 
lution. 

One point that the PRSC lecturers have 
trouble with is American and Russian im- 
perialism. Everytime they bring up the sub- 
ject of Russian imperialism, there are heated 
debates from the Marxists. 

“We try to tell them that the Russians are 
imperialist as well as Americans, but they re- 
ject this argument. They always counter- 
argue by pointing out that American troops 
are occup: our country, not Russian 
troops,” the lecturer said. 
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The Social Christians explain their posi- 
tion by saying: 

“We know that the Russians are worse in 
that they deny all freedoms while in the 
United States you have basic freedoms. But 
your freedoms are for your own people. Your 
foreign policy denies other people freedom. 

“We cannot afford at this time to attack 
the Communists. We have to let the people 
see that we are on their side in this fight 
against the Americans. Maybe someday we 
will say something nice about the Ameri- 

The Dominican Social Christians are di- 
vided, not in numbers but in leadership. 
One of the founders of the party, Guido 
D’Allesandro, was put out early this year be- 
cause he followed the “linea suave“ soft 
line—as opposed the the linea dura“ 
line—of the present leadership of the party. 

Those who follow the soft line favored 
closer relations with the U.S. Embassy, like 
attending embassy functions and receptions, 
or trying to get along with the Triumvirate. 
The hard line advocates, such as President 
Antonio Rosario, believe it unwise to be 
friendly with the U.S. Embassy. 

The PRSC, founded in 1961, forms part of 
ODCA (Organizations Democrata Christina de 
America), the hemisphere-wide organization 
of Christian Democrat parties. For this rea- 
son, both President Frei of Chile and Rafael 
Caldera of Venezuela have denounced the 
U.S. landings in the Dominican Republic. 

The fact that President Frei, first Christian 
Democrat to be elected chief of state of a 
Latin American country, has endorsed the 
Constitutionalist government of President 
Caamano has given the Dominican PRSC's 
stock new value in the eyes of the masses. 

The PRSC’s slogan in the revolution is 
“green light for the poor of the Americas.” 
They have thousands of posters all over the 
rebel zone. The man who operates their 
headquarters in the absence of Dr. Antonio 
Rosario in exile in New York, is Andres 
Lockward. 

Lockward, a public accountant by profes- 
sion, studied the cooperative movement at 
the University of Wisconsin for a year. He 
sits behind a plain wooden desk, machine- 
gun by his side, and directs both the military 
and political operation. He frequently smiles 
and appears to have the right temperament 
for the frustrations and confusions that go 
on continuously in the constitutional 
government. 

The PRSC, Lockward says, will not partici- 
pate in the Provisional Government. It is, 
however, fully behind the Caamano govern- 
ment. The probable President of the Pro- 
visional Government, Hector Garcia Godoy, 
conferred with Lockward and his top advisers 
last week for about an hour. 

Backing up Lockward in the high com- 
mand is an attractive mother of eight 
children, nonpracticing physician, Dra. Jose- 
fina Padilla. Two of her oldest boys, 18 and 
19, participated in the fighting and are now 
part of the yellow helmets MP's of the 
constitutionalist. 

The PRSC's got 60,000 votes in the last free 
elections in 1962. Lockward points out that 
they had at least 150,000 but that many vot- 
ed for Bosch, because they knew that the 
PRSC's could not win. The PRSC’s will not 
say how many armed followers they have in 
the rebel zone. They point out, however, 
that in addition to the party militant, they 
have the Christian workers with them 
(CASC). 

Furthermore, they point out, the leaders 
and members of most Catholic groups in the 
Dominican Republic have joined them in the 
fight to restore the constitution. These 
groups include BRUC (the Christian bloc at 
the university), JRC, Young Christian Revo- 


lutionaries, and FEDELAC (the agrarian 
Christian leagues), that are spread through- 
out the country. 
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The PRSC’s, mostly young, are enthusias- 
tic. However, there are many sympathizers 
to their cause who raise serious doubts about 
their ability to organize and their ability to 
meet the Communists head on. 

This also appears to be the U.S. view to- 
ward the PRSC in the Dominican Republic 
as well as the other Christian Democrat par- 
ties in the hemisphere. 

Priends of the Dominican Social Christians 
point out that the Communists are always 
well organized and disciplined, follow a dic- 
tatorial line, and will eventually make fools 
of the Social Christians. These sources be- 
lieve that the PRSC’s are too demagogic in 
their attacks on the United States. 

Lockward and the other PRSC's laugh this 
off. They point out that the Communist 
groups—MPD, PSP, and 14th June move- 
ment—are small and lack leadership. They 
think that the Communists should be al- 
lowed to participate in elections as they did 
in Chile. Meantime, the PRSC's continue, 
along with the other rebels, to chant, “Quis- 
queya si—Yankees no.” 

[From the Latin American desk at Time 
magazine] 

Dominican REPUBLIC: THe Cour THAT 

BECAME A Wan 


Led by tanks with 90-millimeter cannon and 
armored troop carriers, the 2d Battalion of 
the 6th U.S. Marines rolled across the red 
dust of a once trim polo field on the western 
outskirts of Santo Domingo and moved cau- 
tiously into the war torn capital of the 
Dominican Republic. As the columns 
churned down Avenida Independencia, past 
the empty side streets, people suddenly ap- 
peared in windows and doorways. Some 
waved. Others stared. A few spoke. “I wish 
the Americans would take us over,” muttered 
awoman. A man nearby sighed and nodded. 
“Since they are here, we had better take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

In counterpoint to those desperate words 
of welcome, the rattle and burp of rebel 
gunfire echoed from the smoking city center 
barely a mile up the road. Down the street 
went the marines, most of them green, all of 
them scared, grimly clutching M14 rifles, 
M60 machineguns and 3.5-inch bazookas. 
Now the firing grew in intensity, and rebel 
bullets whined past the US. troops. Near 
the U.S. Embassy, two marines caught the 
full blast from a hidden machinegun nest 
in an unfinished building a short distance 
away. Nine more were wounded before ba- 
zooka men came up to blast the nest to 
shreds. 

At approximately the same time, a bat- 
talion of the U.S. 82d Airborne Division rolled 
out of San Isidro airbase, 14 miles away on 
the other side of the city. Linking up with 
loyal Dominican troops, the GI's drove up to 
the bridge spanning the Ozama River—and 
into another volley of rebel fire. Three 
hours passed and the casualty toll mounted 
to 20 wounded before the U.S. forces could 
declare their objectives secured: the para- 
troopers to clear the approaches to the Du- 
arte Bridge into Santo Domingo, the ma- 
rines to carve a 3.5-square-mile international 
zone out of the city as a refuge for US. na- 
tionals and anyone else who hoped to re- 
main alive in a city gone berserk in the 
bloodiest civil war in recent Latin American 
history. 

TO THE WALL 

It was the first time that U.S. troops had 
gone ashore on business in the Caribbean 
since 1916, the first time since 1927, when 
marines landed in Nicaragua, that U.S. forces 
had intervened in any Latin American na- 
tion. Yet if ever a firm hand was needed 
to keep order, last week was the time and 
the Dominican Republic was the place. In 
7 confused days of coup, counterattack, and 
mounting warfare, the small Caribbean is- 
land republic had experienced a bloodbath 
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surely as violent, and certainly more pro- 
longed than the Bay of Pigs invasion by 
Cuban exiles against Fidel Castro. 

No one had an accurate count of the cas- 
ualties as frenzied knots of soldiers and civil- 
ians roamed the streets, shooting, looting and 
herding people to their execution with cries 
of “Paredón. Paredón.” (To the wall. To 
the wall.) Some reports put the dead at 
around 2,000, with the wounded perhaps 5 
times that. The Dominican Red Cross was 
burying people where they lay. In the hos- 
pitals, harried doctors were operating by 
flashlight and without anesthetics, Santo 
Domingo was a city without power, without 
water, without food, without any semblance 
of sanity. The rebels executed at least 110 
opponents, hacked the head off a police of- 
ficer and carried it about as a trophy. 

In the narrow sense, U.S. troops were there 
merely to protect some 2,400 terrified U.S. 
citizens and other foreign nationals after 
US. Ambassador William Tapley Bennett, 
Jr. had informed Washington that Domini- 
can authorities wanted U.S. help, that they 
could no longer guarantee the safety of 
American lives. In a much larger sense, the 
troops were there quite simply to prevent 
another Cuba in the Caribbean. What had 
happened, in its baldest terms, was an at- 
tempt by highly trained Castro-Communist 
agitators and their followers to turn an 
abortive comeback by a deposed Dominican 
President into a “war of national libera- 
tion.” 

The fighting started as a revolt by a group 
of junior officers in favor of ousted President 
Juan Bosch, currently in exile in Puerto Rico. 
Within 3 days, that military revolt fizzled. 
But not before vast stocks of arms had been 
passed out to pro-Bosch civilians and their 
Castroite allies, who succeeded in transform- 
ing the attempted coup into a full-scale civil 
war. 

FLANK SPEED AHEAD 


The Dominican most responsible for the 
U.S. military presence was Elias Wessin y 
Wessin, a tough little brigadier general who 
commands the country’s most powerful mili- 
tary base and at the time the marines landed 
was the key force for law and order. Twice 
before, General Wessin y Wessin, 40, had 
relied on his planes and tank-equipped sup- 
porting troops to settle political disputes in 
the Dominican Republic. He was the man 
who deposed Juan Bosch in 1963, after a 
series of angry confrontations over Com- 
munist infiltration in the government. Now 
he was fighting again, as he saw it, to pre- 
vent a political struggle from becoming a 
Communist takeover. And for help this 
time, he called on the United States. Said 
Wessin y Wessin: “We saved the country by 
only a hair. The conspiracy was very big. 
The majority of people did not even know 
what was going on.” 

The U.S. decision to go in involved well- 
known risks. Memories of previous U.S. in- 
terventions are still very much alive in Latin 
America; the words “Yankee imperialism” 
are a rallying cry for leftists everywhere. 

President Johnson weighed the possible 
damage to U.S. prestige and to the Alliance 
for Progress, huddling with Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara, CIA Boss William Raborn. As 
the situation grew more alarming by the hour 
he, snapped: “I will not have another Cuba 
in the Caribbean.” At last orders went out 
to Task Force 124, centered on the aircraft 
carrier Boxer and with 1,800 combat-ready 
marines, to make flank speed for Santo 
Domingo. Another set of orders started the 
82d Airborne at Fort Bragg, N.C., toward its 
C—124 and C~130 transports. 

On TV, Johnson explained his decision to 
the Nation. “The United States Government 
has been informed by military authorities in 
the Dominican Republic that American lives 
are in danger,” said the President. “I have 
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ordered the Secretary of Defense to put the 
necessary American troops ashore in order 
to give protection to hundreds of Americans 
who are still in the Dominican Republic and 
to escort them safely back to this country. 
This same assistance will be available to the 
nationals of other countries, some of whom 
have already asked for our help.” 

The Soviets, Red Chinese and Cubans re- 
acted with howls about imperialist aggres- 
sion. In a shrill May Day speech, Castro 
called the U.S. landing “one of the most 
criminal and humiliating actions of this 
centurv.“ The comment from the rest of 
Latin America was surprisingly mild. Few 
of the expected mobs materialized to hurl 
rocks at U.S. Embassies. Chile’s President, 
Eduardo Frei and Venezuela’s Raul Leoni 
issued public statements deploring the U.S. 
landings. But privately, many Latin Amer- 
ican statesmen admitted the necessity for 
quick U.S. action. Some even went on record 
about it. Mexico’s Foreign Ministry said 
that it regretted a move “which evokes such 
painful memories,” but recognized the hu- 
manitarian reasons and hoped the marines 
stay “will be as brief as posible.” Added 
Argentina’s Foreign Minister Miguel Angel 
Zavala Ortiz: “Sometimes those who appear 
as intervening actually are only reacting 
against a hidden intervention.” 

The Argentine was talking directly to Fidel 
Castro. The 1962 missile confrontation may 
have taken Russian IRBM’s out of Cuba— 
or so the United States believes—but it did 
nothing to halt Castro’s campaign of sub- 
version «round the hemisphere. According 
to U.S. intelligence, Cuba training schools 
turn out more than 1,500 American graduates 
each year as guerrilla cadres. Venezuela’s 
Army has been chasing them through the 
interior without notable success. Colombia’s 
even more expert army no sooner cleaned out 
the country’s bandits than a pair of Castro- 
style guerrilla bands cropped up in the 
same Andean hills. There have been reports 
of Communist guerrillas in Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Peru, Argentina, Brazil—and of course 
the Dominican Republic, for which Castro 
has a special affinity. Way back in Septem- 
ber 1947 Fidel himself, then a student, was 
involved in an unsuccessful attempt to 
launch a 1,100-man invasion force from 
Cuba. 

Considering the island's ugly history, it isa 
wonder that the Dominican Republic’s left- 
ists did not make their move long before. 
The tinder for revolution has been building 
for generations, and in the unstable years 
after dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, the 
Dominican military has been the strongest 
anti-Communist influence. Most often it 
was in the person of Wessin y Wessin. 

The son of poor Lebanese immigrants, Wes- 
sin is a rare bird among the fine-feathered 
Dominican officers. He prefers fatigues or 
suntans to fancy uniforms, scorns the usual 
fruit salad decorations, and no one has ever 
accused him of growing rich on graft. He 
lives in a modest $12,000 concrete house with 
his wife and two sons, enjoys cockfighting 
and baseball. He is painfully shy among 
strangers, speaks only Spanish, and seldom 
says much. But he is a devout Catholic in 
a part of the world where males pay little 
attention to their religion, and he regards 
communism with a bleak, uncompromising 
hatred. As commander of the military train- 
ing establishment at San Isidro airbase, he 
instituted mandatory Sunday Mass for re- 
cruits, taught courses in how to spot Com- 
munists. He also has at his disposal a siz- 
able chunk of the Dominican Republic’s fire- 
power: 8 F-51 propeller-driven fighters, 8 
Vampire jets, a company of 23 tanks, and 2 
infantry battalions totaling 1,700 men. 

In 1962, Wessin y Wessin helped stop the 
Armed Forces Secretary from overthrowing 
the seven-man civilian Council of State that 
administered the country after Trujillo. A 
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year later, he led a coup to depose the coun- 
try’s newly elected President, Juan Bosch, 
whose promises of reform won wide praise 
but whose attitude toward Communists was 
highly permissive. Bosch declared an am- 
nesty for all exiles, permitted scores of far 
leftists to return from Cuba and Europe— 
“the better to watch them,” he said. When 
Bosch refused to restrict the Communists’ 
right to travel and even allowed trips to 
Cuba, Wessin y Wessin demanded that the 
President outlaw the Communist Party. 
Bosch refused and demanded Wessin y Wes- 
sin’s resignation. Instead, in September 
1963, the general staged the bloodless coup 
that ousted Bosch and sent him into exile 
in Puerto Rico. “As far as I’m concerned,” 
says Wessin y Wessin, Bosch is a Commu- 
nist.” 

Donald Reid Cabral, 41, a Santo Domingo 
auto dealer, emerged as the leader of the 
civilian triumvirate that succeeded Bosch. 
With the general's backing, Reid instituted 
some beginning social and economic reforms, 
even tried to stop the time-honored military 
practice of smuggling in goods from over- 
seas. the while, Bosch’s supporters 
plotted for their leader’s return—and ap- 
parently found considerable backing among 
young army officers. Bosch’s men also 
found encouragement among the country’s 
leftists, notably the Castroite 14th of June 
movement, which attempted an abortive 
anti-Trujillo invasion from Cuba in 1959. 
To exactly what extent Bosch himself knew 
of the Castroite involvement is unclear. The 
fact remains that in the past few weeks, ac- 
cording to intelligence sources, considerable 
numbers of Cuban-trained Dominicans have 
been slipping across the Windward Passage. 
Last week three boats loaded with about 65 
Dominicans were seen leaving the Cuban 
port of Santiago, “I reported the conspiracy 
to President Reid for 15 or 20 consecutive 
days,” says Wessin y Wessin, “but he paid 
no attention to me.” 

“KILL A POLICEMAN” 


On Saturday, April 24, at 3:30 p.m., three 
army sergeants and a handful of civilians 
seized Radio Santo Domingo and announced 
a “triumphant revolution to restore Juan 
Bosch to the Presidency.” The announce- 
ment was enough to send the crowds boiling 
out onto the streets, where agitators whipped 
them into a frenzy. Army units at two near- 
by bases joined the revolt, and mobs invaded 
the central fire station, stole the engines 
and drove them all night, sirens howling, 
through the city streets. 

The next morning, high-ranking army 
officers, anxious to use the revolt as an excuse 
for getting rid of Reid, told him that they 
would not fire on the rebel troops. Reid had 
no choice but to resign, and fled into hiding 
at a friend’s home. It was already too late 
to smother the mob’s pent-up passions. In- 
sistently, the rebel radio exhorted: “Kill a 
policeman! Kill a policeman!” “Come into 
the street and bring three or four others with 
you!” The frightened armymen who had 
forced Reid’s resignation turned the gov- 
ernment over to lawyer Rafael Molina Urefia, 
a Bosch supporter, until Bosch himself could 
return. In San Juan, Bosch announced that 
he would be in Santo Domingo “just as soon 
as the air force sends a plane for me.” 


“BRING THEM TO US” 


The Dominican Air Force was loyal to Wes- 
sin y Wessin. Up to this point he had only 
watched from the sidelines at San Isidro. 
At last he took a hand. Instead of a DC-3 
to San Juan, he ordered his F-51’s to strafe 
the palace and the approaches to the Duarte 
Bridge, which his tanks would cross to reach 
the city. Several people were killed in the 
raids, which roused the rebel radio and TV 
stations to a new frenzy. Well-known mem- 
bers of three Communist groups, including 
the 14th of June, appeared on TV in Cuban- 
style uniforms to harangue the audience into 
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action. They broadcast the addresses of loy- 


alists’ supporters and relatives. Wessin's 
sister lives at 25 Santiago” “Find the pilots’ 
families and bring them to us.” And the 


mob did. Wives and children of air force 
pilots were dragged before TV cameras. 
Warned the announcer: “We are going to 
hold them at the bridge. If you strafe there, 
you kill them.” 

On Sunday afternoon, army defectors dis- 
tributed four truckloads of weapons among 
rebels in the Ciudad Nueva, a low-cost hous- 
ing area in the city’s southeast: bazookas, 
-50-cal. machineguns, automatic rifles. Pro- 
Bosch rebels numbering about 2,000 to 4,000 
began waging an urban guerrilla war, making 
forays into the business district, thus para- 
lyzing the city. Rebel mobs sacked the new 
Pepsi-Cola plant, set fire to the offices of a 
pro-Reid newspaper, destroyed Reid's auto 
agency. 

From his command post at San Isidro, 
Wessin y Wessin announced operación libre 
to liberate the city. The army garrison at 
San Cristobal rallied to his side; the navy 
joined in, lobbed 3-inch shells at the palace. 
Air Force planes made repeated strafing runs. 
Then across the river rumbled the tanks, 
firing almost point-blank into rebel Ciudod 
Nueva. 

Meanwhile the U.S. Embassy was gathering 
Americans and other foreigners at the Em- 
bajador Hotel for evacuation. More than 500 
people were waiting at the hotel and on the 
grounds when a group of rebel teenagers, 
most of them kids from 16 to 18, suddenly 
appeared waving burp guns. They lined the 
men up against a wall as if to execute them, 
then fired their automatic weapons harm- 
lessly into the air. “Those brats just seemed 
to delight in terrorizing us,” said one U.S. 
housewife. Only the arrival of a rebel army 
colonel stopped the gunplay and permitted 
the removal of the refugees to the port of 
Haina, 12 miles away. There the U.S. Navy 
was already waiting to load 1,172 of them 
aboard transports. Some 1,000 other Ameri- 
cans elected to stay behind, hoping the dis- 
order would soon be ended. 


COLLECTIVE MADNESS 


For a time, it did seem about over. Decid- 
ing that they were licked, most of the leaders 
of the army revolt trooped into the U.S. Em- 
bassy, asked U.S. Ambassador Tapley Bennett 
to arrange a cease-fire. He called Wessin y 
Wessin, who immediately agreed. Fearing 
reprisals, dozens of rebels, including Acting 
President Molina, fled to political asylum in 
foreign embassies. A junta composed of pro- 
Wessin y Wessin officers was sworn in as a 
provisional government. 

The surrender of the army rebels had little 
effect on the civilians, who by now were 
beyond recall, All day Wednesday the fight- 
ing intensified; Wessin y Wessin’s troops 
launched assault after assault in an attempt 
to cross the Duarte Bridge. Each time they 
were driven back. President Johnson or- 
dered the first 405 marines ashore to protect 
American lives at Embajador and to guard 
the U.S. Embassy downtown. Helicopters 
evacuating the remaining Americans and 
other nationals drew rebel gunfire. Snipers 
opened up on the Marine company dug in 
around the Embassy; the leathernecks fired 
back, killing four rebels, The Salvadoran 
Embassy was sacked and burned; shots spat- 
tered into the Mexican, Peruvian and Ecua- 
dorian Embassies. “This is collective mad- 
ness,” U.S. Ambassador Bennett told news- 
men. “I don’t know where we go from here.” 


LIST OF REDS 


In San Juan, Bosch had his kind of an- 
swers. He charged that the United States 
had been duped into intervening by military 
gangsters in the Dominican Republic. “The 
only thing that Wessin y Wessin has done,” 
he said, is to bomb the first city of America 
like a monster.” Bosch conceded that a few 
Communists” might be fighting on his side, 
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but insisted that his supporters were in com- 
plete command of the rebels. In reply, the 
State Department released a list of 58 Com- 
munist agitators, many of them gradautes of 
Red Chinese and Czechoslovakian political 
warfare schools, who were leading the street 
fighting. Some of the leaders: Jaime Duran, 
a Cuban-trained member of the Dominican 
Young Communists’ Party; José D. Issa, a 
Communist who received guerrilla training 
in Cuba, visited Prague in 1963, Moscow in 
1964; Fidelio Despradel Roques, a Peiping- 
lining Communist. 

The tragic fact was that no one seemed 
to be in real command any more not Bosch's 
propie. not the remaining army rebels, not 

the Communists. At one rebel headquarters 
in the Ciudad Nueva, a group of young rebels 
pleadingly told Time’s reporters: “We are not 
Communists. We are active anti-Commu- 
nists. We are fighting for the Constitution, 
for Bosch. When the Constitution is re- 
stored, we will keep the Communists out. 
We can handle them.” Very possibly those 
youngsters genuinely thought that they were 
fighting for democracy. But before anyone 
could talk rationally about restoring any- 
thing in the Dominican Republic, there had 
to be a cease-fire, and at week's end that still 
seemed beyond any immediate grasp. 

Meeting in emergency session in Washing- 
ton, the Organization of American States 
asked Msgr. Emanuelle Clarizio, the papal 
nuncio in Santo Domingo, to negotiate a 
cease-fire until a five-man truce team could 
fly down to work out a lasting settlement. 
Wessin y Wessin and other loyalist com- 
manders and some rebel elements agreed 
under two conditions: that no one would be 
punished for any acts during the fighting, 
and that the OAS would supervise the for- 
mation of a provisional government. Even 
as Monsignor Clarizio reported the hopeful 
news to Washington, rebel forces captured 
Ozama Fortress, the police headquarters, with 
its stocks of weapons and ammunition. The 
shooting continued throughout Saturday, 
and the rebels claimed 10,000 armed fighters 
compared with 3,000 for Wessin y Wessin's 
loyalist forces. 


DRIVING IN EARNEST 


That was probably a gross exaggeration. 
However many there were, there was no 
letup in the bloodbath or in the sniping at 
U.S. troops. Going into action for the first 
time in earnest, the 82d Airborne joined 
Dominican infantrymen in pushing out from 
the bridge perimeter, fought their way 
through the city’s heart to link up with a 
Marine column attacking from the western 
International Zone. The drive cost another 
two US. dead, at least a dozen wounded— 
and brought an announcement from Wash- 
ington that 2,000 more troops were being 
sent in bringing the total contingent to 
7,000 men. 

The likelihood is that some sort of peace, 
either through force of arms or OAS per- 
suasion, will eventually be imposed. But 
the dangers of anarchy-fed Castroism will 
remain for a long while. To prevent that, 
President Johnson has accepted a clear and 
unwavering U.S. responsibility. “The United 
States.“ said the President, “will never de- 
part from its commitment to the preserva- 
tion of the right of all of the free people of 
this hemisphere to choose their own course 
without falling prey to international con- 
spiracy from any quarter.“ The meaning 
Was as unmistakable as the presence of U.S. 
combat troops in Santo Domingo. 


HISPANIOLA! A History oF HATE 
“There, in taiat high and mountainous 
land, is the land of God.“ The date was 
September 12, 1504, the speaker was 


Christopher Columbus, and the occasion was 
his fourth and final departure from the is- 
land he discovered in 1492. Columbus 
named it La Isla Española because it re- 
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minded him of Spain. For the Spaniards and 
French who followed him, for the Indians 
they slaughtered, for the Negro slaves they 
imported, and for anyone within a bullet’s 
range last week, Hispaniola was more like hell 
on earth than the warm, jasmine-scented 
paradise it might be. Last week marked the 
third time in 50 years that U.S. troops have 
been forced to intervene in the affairs of the 
forlorn, hate-filled little Caribbean island. 

Hispaniola became Spain's first permanent 
colony in the New World, its key harbor and 
free port to all the Indies. From the Santo 
Domingo capital, Ponce de León sailed forth 
to Florida, Balboa discovered the Pacific, 
Pizarro invaded Peru, and Cortés conquered 
Mexico. It was the site of Latin America’s 
first cathedral in 1514, its first university in 
1538. Even then it was a land of violence, 
where men carried the law in thelr knives, 
and the captains from Castile thought noth- 
ing of shearing an ear from a disobedient 
Indian or letting their dogs disembowel him. 

Through war, wile and treaty, France man- 
aged to get possession of the 30,000-square- 
mile island toward the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. Concentrating on the western third 
of the mountainous land the French brought 
in thousands of colonists, and with them 
came vast numbers of Negro slaves from 
Africa. The French called their Caribbean 
possession Saint Domingue, termed it the 
“Queen of the Antilles.” So it was. In the 
1780's, its foreign trade approached $140 mil- 
lion a year, with vast profits from sugar, cof- 
fee, cocoa, cotton and indigo flowing back 
home. Before long, 40,000 whites were lord- 
ing it over 450,000 blacks. Then one night 
in August 1791, the island’s painfully op- 
pressed slaves rose in bloody revolt. Armed 
with pitchforks, torches and machetes and 
chanting voodoo dirges, they massacred 
2,000 French planters and their families on 
the western third of the island. 


HAITI 


The fighting lasted more than a decade. 
France sent 20,000 troops to end the rebel- 
lion—only to see half of them wiped out by 
yellow fever and the rest thrown into dis- 
array. In 1804, a former slave named Jean 
Jacques Dessalines proclaimed Haiti a free 
and independent nation and became its Gov- 
ernor General. “To draw up the charter of 
our independence,” he felt, “would require 
the skin of a white man as parchment, his 
skull as an inkwell, his blood as ink, and a 
bayonet as a pen.” Dessalines died by an 
assassin's bullet within 3 years. His suc- 
cessor, Henri Christophe, cared little for 
charters—black or white. He proclaimed 
himself King, set up a ludicrous aristocracy 
(including such titles as the Duke of Marme- 
lade and Count of Limonade), and ruled as 
a merciless despot until 1820, when his offi- 
cers revolted, and he committed suicide by 
firing a silver bullet into his brain. 

Over the next century, dictator followed 
dictator in Haiti. By 1910, rebellions had 
ousted 13 of Haiti’s first 18 Presidents. 
Then, in the space of 47 months, ont Presi- 
dent was blown up in his palace, another was 
believed poisoned, three were deposed, and 
the last was grabbed by a mob and hacked 
into small pieces. President Woodrow Wil- 
son finally ordered U.S. Marines to occupy 
the country in 1915. They remained 19 
years—and gave Haiti the only tiue peace it 
has ever known. Acting through puppet 
Presidents, they disarmed rebels and bandits, 
built roads, irrigation projects, sanitation 
facilities, and organized schools and hos- 
pitals. F. DR. withdrew the marines in 1934, 
and Haiti returned to its old ways: nine 
governments in 20 years, the last headed by 
Francois “Papa Doc” Duvalier, 58, a onetime 
country physician who took office in 1957, 
proclaimed himself “President for life,” and 
rules through voodoo mysticism and the 
strong-arm terror of his 5,000-man Tonton 
Macoute secret police. 
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Of Haiti's 4,500,000 people, 90 percent are 
illiterate. Life expectancy is 32.6 years; per 
capita income has slipped to $70 a year, low- 
est in the hemisphere. “Haitians,” says 
Duvalier in his soft whisper, “have a destiny 
to suffer.” And if his people complain, they 
can pray—from a 63-page “Catechism of the 
Revolution” turned out by the Government 
Printing Office and circulating last week in 
Port-au-Prince. The Lord's Prayer: “Our 
Doc who are in the National Palace for Life, 
hallowed be Thy name by present and future 
generations, Thy will be done at Port-au- 
Prince and in the provinces. Give us this 
day our new Haiti and never forgive the tres- 
passes of the enemies of the Fatherland, who 
spit every day on our Country. Let them 
succumb to temptation and under the weight 
of their own venom. Deliver them not from 
any evil. Amen.” 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the Dominican Republic, the people 
speak Spanish rather than Creole French. 
Its soil is more fertile, and its population 
density only half that of its smaller neighbor. 
What it shares is a common history of chaos. 
As in Haiti, bloody rebellions drove out the 
European governors, first the French in 1809, 
then the Spanish, who had tried to reassert 
their dominion. No sooner had the Domini- 
can Republic declared its independence in 
1821 than it was invaded by neighboring 
Haiti, which occupied the country for 22 
brutal years. The Haitians banned all for- 
eign priests, severed papal relations, closed 
the University of Santo Domingo, and levied 
confiscatory taxes. Not until 1844, when 
Haiti was torn by one of its many civil wars, 
did the Dominican Republic finally break 
free—only to stagger through 22 revolutions 
over the next 70 years, including a brief pe- 
riod (1861-65) when it once again reverted 
to Spanish rule. 

At one point, in 1869, the hapless Domini- 
cans actually sought annexation by the 
United States and won support from 
President Ulysses S. Grant. Congress re- 
fused on the grounds that it would 
violate the country’s sovereignty. In 1916, 
the United States did the next best thing—it 
sent in the marines after a bloody series of 
revolts. Unlike the intervention in Haiti, 
there were no puppet presidents. In the 
words or the U.S. Navy’s official order, it was 
“military occupation * * * military govern- 
ment * * * military law.” The occupation 
lasted 8 years, and along with their public 
works, the marines created a national police 
to keep peace after their departure. The po- 
lice became the instrument for one more 
dictator: Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, an 
ambitious colonel who rigged elections in 
1930 and ruled the country for 31 deadening 
years. 

Trujillo's favorite titles were “benefactor of 
the fatherland,” “chief protector of the work- 
ing class,” “genius of peace.” In a grim way, 
there was something to the brags, He im- 
posed a rare order on his powder-keg country, 
built efficient hospitals, crisscrossed the coun- 
try with good roads, bullt housing projects for 
his 2,900,000 people, improved the water sup- 
ply, and increased literacy. Business pros- 
pered, and so did Trujillo—to the tune of an 
estimated $800 million fortune. He and his 
family owned 65 percent of the country’s 
sugar production, 12 of its 16 sugar mills, 35 
percent of its arable land. Home was a dozen 
palaces and ranches dotted around the coun- 
try, each with a full staff of servants who 
faithfully prepared every meal every day in 
case the benefactor stopped by. 

Thousands of political opponents died in 
his secret police dungeons, mysterious auto 
accidents, and suicides. There were electric 
chairs for slow electrocution, another many- 
armed electrical device attached by tiny 
screws inserted into the skull, a rubber collar 
that could be tightened to sever a man's head, 
plus nail extractors, scissors for castration, 
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leather-tonged whips, and small rubber 
hammers. PA systems in the torture rooms 
carried every blood-curdling scream to other 
prisoners waiting their turn. If Trujillo fa- 
vored variety, he also favored volume. One 
October night in 1937, he ordered his army 
to eliminate all Haitian squatters in the Do- 
minican Republic. In a 36-hour bloodbath, 
some 15,000 men, women, and children were 
massacred. 

Trujillo’s end came in 1961 when four gun- 
men intercepted his car on a lonely road out- 
side the capital and riddled him with shot- 
gun and pistol fire. In the 4 years since, the 
Dominican Republic has suffered four coups, 
and five changes of government, trying to 
find its way out of the political vacuum cre- 
ated by Trujillo’s death. Democracy is still 
hardly more than a word in a land that has 
never known any law save force. 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 1, 1965] 


SOME ANSWERS TO SECOND-GUESSERS 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


The tide of second guessing about the 
American intervention in Santo 
as to its justification, its size, its methods 
and its aims—had reached oceanic propor- 
tions by the time this writer managed to get 
to the first European city established in the 
New World. There in what Columbus called 
“the land of God,” had come the first teach- 
ers and preachers, yet here remains, after five 
centuries, one of the political hellholes of the 
hemisphere, its soiled streets once again 
thronged with armed men from abroad. 

The scenes of bitter sorrow in Santo Do- 
mingo have been well described; there are 
other things, perhaps, worth putting down 
at this late date. I thought I had rarely seen 
such brave work by combat reporters, rarely 
such emotional involvement on the part of 
some of them, rarely such a wealth of un- 
confirmable reports and rumors, rarely such 
a disastrous lack of contact between reports 
and American officials who were not only 
physically remote but for a long time si- 
lenced by presidential orders. And rarely 
have I read such certain conclusions in 
American press editorials about a phenom- 
enon in which so much was uncertain and 
inconclusive. 

For me it is impossible to believe that the 
Communist threat was a myth, impossible to 
believe that a democratic and stable govern- 
ment could have been formed by the im- 
passioned leaders of thousands of armed and 
impassioned people, a vast number of them 
youngsters. It is hard for me to believe that 
we could not have prevented the tragic fight- 
ing in the northern part of the city, easy to 
believe that we did prevent an even more 
awful bloodletting in the congested down- 
town region. 

I cannot understand the cry that we put in 
far too many men. An airport, several miles 
of corridor and a safety sector with a long 
perimeter require thousands of soldiers who 
require other thousands to support and sup- 
ply them. Nor can I understand the com- 
plaint that the President acted with too 
much haste. 

Over many years I have been adjusted to 
the complaint of “too late with too little.” 
I find it hard to make a quick switch to 
the complaint of “too soon with too much.” 
I fail to understand the editorialist who 
points out with disdain that after all, there 
were only a few handfuls of Communists 
present. 

In a very real sense their lack of numbers 
is their strength. It was because they were 
few that President Bosch had not bothered 
to deal severely with them. It was because 
they were few that they could do much of 
their work undetected. It was because they 
were few that they could act with rapidity 
when the explosion came. It was becanse 
they were few that foreign opinionmake,s 
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could make the Americans seem ridiculous 
and give us a propaganda defeat. As John 
Bartlow Martin reminds us, Communists do 
not make revolutions, they take them over. 

Partly because of this—their small num- 
bers—American troops could not invade the 
heart of the city, or allow anyone else to 
invade it. 

You cannot risk causing many deaths in 
order to capture a few individuals and expect, 
ever, to justify such an action to anybody, 
certainly not to the American people. So, 
at this writing at least, the Dominican Com- 
munists remain, finding safety as they first 
found strength, in their numbers—their 
small numbers. 

And their small number in various other 
Latin American countries lies near the heart 
of the profound dilemma that confronts the 
United States for the future. Revolts are 
brewing in other nations to the south. In 
all these revolts Communist elements will 
be present. Are we to put down every up- 
rising because a Communist threat is pres- 
ent? Obviously we cannot, even though 
some of these uprisings probably will produce 
Communist governments. This is why Cas- 
tro laughs in his beard. He believes the 
political metamorphosis of Latin America is 
not manageable on our terms. 

But nothing in this realm of human action 
is inevitable; the game is not lost as long 
as we act on the assumption that it can 
be won. There are Latin societies strong 
enough to handle the Communists on their 
own. Others will be galvanized into coun- 
teraction by Communist victories or near 
victories close by their borders. 

Meantime the nonsense arguments should 
stop. To say that the United States has 
kept the Dominican Republic from enjoying 
a free, stable democratic government is non- 
sense; we have given them another chance 
to find their feet on the long, hard road to 
democracy. To say that the real fear in 
Latin America is of American gunboat diplo- 
macy is nonsense; every literate Latin Amer- 
ican knows that American interventions have 
always been temporary while communism is 
permanent. 

It is nonsense to indulge any longer the 
self-conscious idea that Latin America’s 
troubles are the fault of the United States. 
Some are; most are the fault of Latin Amer- 
ica. Its ways of life are superior to ours in 
more than a few respects, but not in respect 
to the art of government. In the last cen- 
tury and a half there have been in all of 
Latin America approximately 3,700 coups, 
rebellions, and civil wars. 

From the New York (N. T.) Journal- 
American, May 16, 1965] 


Wont IN Focus: INTERVENTION VERSUS 
AGGRESSION 


(By Pierre J. Huss) 


The Soviet Union, Red China, and Com- 
munist Cuba never tire of branding U.S. 
military intervention in South Vietnam and 
in the Dominican Republic as “naked aggres- 
sion.” We are so accustomed to hearing this 
propaganda smear that we shrug it off. But 
the Reds know from the big lie technique 
that the oftener you tell a whopper the more 
will unconsciously sink into the minds of 
those you target as your next victim. 

To set the record straight, then, what is 
intervention and aggression—especially if 
you put it in the light of the large-scale 
landing of US. Marines in the Dominican 
Republic? I ask one of the foremost ex- 
perts in U.N. to answer that question, Am- 
bassador Liu Chieh of Nationalist China. 

I turn this column over to Ambassador 
Chieh: 

“Intervention and aggression are not nec- 
essarily synonymous or interchangeable 
words. In recent world history most fia- 
grant acts of on have been com- 
mitted without involving overt and direct 
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acts of intervention. In our day this type 
of concealed, indirect but carefully calcula- 
ted aggression—usually carried out through 
the familiar tactics of infiltration, subver- 
sion, and the use of proxies—has been de- 
veloped by the Communists into a fine art. 
Indeed, it has become the most favored, as 
well as the most effective tool of Communist 
foreign policy.” 

Ambassador Chieh added: 

“Yet this type of aggression has received 
no careful consideration in the textbooks of 
international law. One of the basic tenets of 
international law is the concept of direct 
responsibility of states for their international 
conduct. In the Communist strategy of pro- 
tracted conflict, direct action is more often 
than not avoided. 

“This being so, it is often difficult to fasten 
on the Communist governments the precise 
legal blame, even when they have in fact com- 
mitted legal aggression. 

“The Communist governments do not set 
great store by bourgeois international law. 
Yet they do not hesitate to turn traditional 
Judicial concepts to their own advantage. 
Now the U.S. action in the Dominican Re- 
public was admittedly an act of intervention. 
The U.S. Government never concealed this 
fact. This intervention, far from being an 
aggression, was intended to accomplish the 
dual purpose of protecting American lives and 
forestalling the Communist takeover of a sis- 
ter republic. So the U.S. action was in fact 
but a response to Communist intervention 
and aggression.” 

Ambassador Chieh emphasized that if a 
sovereign people in a helpless country are 
threatened by the Red foe, their right must 
be upheld to pick a government that is the 
choice of the popular majority. 

“It should be remembered,” he said, “that 
the right of self-determination can be prop- 
erly exercised only in unfettered freedom. 

“In the case of the Dominican Republic, 
there was ample evidence that Communist 
conspirators attempted to exploit the chaos 
and confusion that initially broke out in 
Santo Domingo. It would have been a 
mockery of the principle of self-determina- 
tion if the Dominican people had been left at 
the mercy of these Communist adventurers.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 12, 1965] 
U.S. Dominican ACTION Is Boost von 
VIETNAMESE 
(By Ray Cromley) 

President Johnson's quick, strong action 
in the Dominican Republic may have a 
major effect on morale in Vietnam. 

A Vietnamese guerrilla fighter now in town 
says privately that “the United States Do- 
minican stand is more significant to him 
than American raids in North Vietnam.” 

The northern raids have boosted South 
Vietnamese confidence markedly. But there 
has still been the nagging fear these bomb- 
ings may be part of a U.S. buildup in prepa- 
ration for negotiations, There's a strong be- 
lef in South Vietnam that negotiations mean 
defeat. 

SOMETHING ELSE 


Moving U.S. troops into the Dominican Re- 
public, without shilly shallying, to stop a 
Red thrust in that tiny country, is some- 
thing else again. 

It means to this guerrilla fighter, and to 
other Vietnamese he is in contact with, that 
President Johnson really means to stop 
communism. P 

Since Laos, they don't believe promises or 
speeches, 

But if Mr. Johnson is willing to stake U.S. 
prestige in the tiny Dominican Republic, 
then it’s not likely, they reason, the Presi- 
dent could afford to let Vietnam go down 
the drain. 

By the same token, this Dominican action 
may be discouraging to Hanoi. 
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The nagging fear among South Vietnamese 
officials, military men, hamlet chiefs, police, 
and everyone else who has stuck his neck 
and his family’s neck out in fighting the 
Communists, has been that the United States 
would pull out despite President Johnson’s 
assurances to the contrary. 

BIG QUESTION 

The one question almost every Vietnamese 
I saw asked me on my trip through South 
Vietnam was, “Will the United States stay if 
the war is long and discouraging?” 

These men knew a pullout would mean 
death for themselves and their families at 
the hands of Communists. 

This worry about what the United States 
would do has not engendered courage. In 
some cases, it has meant that local officials 
hedged their bets and kept tightly to neu- 
trality, straying neither to the Communist 
nor government sides. 

The feeling that the United States would 
leave accounts in sizable measure for Cam- 
bodia’s Red China leanings, for Burma's 
careful leftist “neutrality,” and for the cau- 
tiousness of millions of uncommitted people 
in southeast Asia. 


EXPERIENCE 


Experience in the mainland China and 
other Asian wars suggests that when the 
people are certain which side will win a war, 
they leap to that side in large numbers. 

Because of the Korean, mainland China, 
and Laos wars, there’s a strong feeling in 
Asia that the United States is good at 
“quickie” fights, but that it wearies in long 
struggles. This feeling accounts for the be- 
lef in many Asian minds that in the long 
run the Reds will win. 

The trickle of information from South 
Vietnam the past few days seems to indicate 
the Dominican action will help convince 
some doubters that the war is not in the 
Communist bag. 

From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, May 4, 
1965] 
AN ERROR RECTIFIED 


It is now clear that the United States 
originally underestimated the role of Com- 
munists in the Dominican Republic. But 
when the error was discovered, it acted 
swiftly with armed forces. 

That simplified analysis was made in in- 
formed diplomatic circles in Washington over 
the weekend following the turbulent week of 
rioting and shooting in Santo Domingo. 

The United States sent nearly 5,000 marines 
and airborne troops into the island, solely to 
rescue American and other foreign citizens 
whose lives were endangered by the rising 
anarchy. President Johnson announced that 
4,500 additional marines and paratroops were 
being sent to the Republic. 

Some critics had been arguing that our 
military operation was larger than necessary, 
and was primarily intended to halt a rebel- 
lion which threatened to open the way to 
Communist domination of the little nation. 

Actually, President Johnson's moves appear 
to have been based on both considerations. 
In his announcement that more troops were 
to be sent to Santo Domingo, President John- 
son said their presence was necessary to se- 
cure the island against communism, as the 
Red uprising had been taken over by Com- 
munist conspirators directed from abroad. 

This would seem clearly to mean that 
Castro and his deadly crews are behind the 
anarchy in the Dominican Republic. Law 
and order broke down completely when re- 
bellious army leaders who started the up- 
rising acknowledged they could not control 
the elements they had set loose. Those ele- 
ments were under control of hardcore Com- 
munists trained in Cuba and Czechoslovakia, 
and they began deliberate moves to attack 
U.S. nationals and property. 
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By last midweek more than 50 Communists 
had been identified, actively engaged in arm- 
ing and leading toughs and criminals in an 
effort to set up a second Communist bastion 
in this hemisphere. 

President Johnson moved quickly, despite 
the knowledge that many Latin Americans 
and Europeans would be infuriated by uni- 
lateral Yankee action reminiscent of gun- 
boat diplomacy. The President took the ac- 
tion because he felt that at the moment 
there was no other course. It was certainly 
better to bruise Latin sensibilities than risk 
the deaths of U.S. citizens, and a continued 
trend to anarchy which would eventually 
make another Cuba out of the Dominican 
Republic. 


UNDER Fire IN Santo DOMINGO: A WOMAN 
REPORTER'S ACCOUNT OF A DAY OF FIGHTING 
(By Dickey Chappelle) 

Santo Dominco.—Behind the seeping sand- 
bags protecting us from the rebel machine- 
gun—or was it guns—somewhere up the lit- 
tered street, the paratroop sergeant squinted 
at nothing in particular and grunted like a 
chance, “Lousy. It’s lousy. The whole lousy 
business.” 

I didn’t answer him because the machine- 
gun stuttered then and he raised himself a 
few inches to fire back three short, profes- 
sional bursts. But I wanted to tell him that 
he had just said the most important thing 
about that Tuesday in Santo Domingo. 

It was as lousy—as savage, brutal, messy, 
dirty—as any fighting I've seen Americans 
have to do in 20 years. 

To them—no, to us for I was on their line 
for 18 hours that day last week—the stated 
mission of “peacekeeping” was an unspeak- 
able joke. What I saw them do roof by roof 
and room by room and house by house was 
simply fight their way through a dozen 
blocks of real estate from which people had 
been—and kept right on—trying to kill 
them. By the time it was over, the area 
cleared of guns and gunners was only a few 
hundred yards larger than it had been at 
the beginning. But the sweaty, terrifying, 
and bloody business under the white glare of 
the sun had gone on so long that I had to 
make an effort to remember stillness, or the 
sensation of feeling safe. Those were expe- 
rience that belonged in another world a very 
long way from where I was. 


AS THE DAY DAWNED 


The sunrise hat day had broken on that 
other world; we had talked about which out- 
fit was going home and when and what 
souvenirs could be bought and how big the 
baby would be, a boy born the week before 
back at Fort Bragg to one of the recon scouts 
in the vanguard of U.S. troops here. One 
of the machinegunners told me he was just 
writing his dad in Wyoming about “the 13th 
day of quiet on my position” when sud- 
denly it wasn’t quiet any more. “I can’t re- 
member where I left the pencil and paper 
but I know I've fired 400 rounds today so 
far, and we sure aren’t done yet,” he finished 
the story, feeding a new belt into his weapon 
on a rooftop. 

For most of the men, it was the fourth 
day of combat of their lives (they had under- 
gone three late in April moving into their 
guard positions on the buffer zone between 
rebels and junta forces). It was utterly 
unlike any military tactic they had prac- 
ticed; they never had rehearsed what to do 
if you were being shot at by “thousands of 
rounds of fire” (the official description from 
the OAS) and could neither see nor charge 
out toward the places the bullets were com- 
ing from. 

But on this day their limited experience 
did not seem to bother them. The score of 
dead from among their ranks in earlier fight- 
ing had taught them to keep their eyes on 
every roof and doorway before them and 
their fingers tight on their triggers. That 
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way they could often spot the flicker of move- 
ment when a gunner on the other side pulled 
his weapon in or out through a window 
frame or porch or balcony, 

What burdened them heavily was plain 
frustration under the surging symphony of 
gunfire. It was only a nagging anguish in 
the morning really, because the volume of 
incoming bullets built higher every hour, and 
so we could hope we were going to make an 
attack to suppress the fire. In the noon heat, 
when the order came to group ourselves in 
several protected side streets, we luxuriated 
in the knowledge that this was the first step 
toward attacking. But then we heard the 
battalion colonel acknowledge on his jeep 
radio the order to break up the waiting 
groups. The men were to be sent back to 
their static positions, the same old rooftops 
and road blocks and balconies where they 
had been in the first place. Even the sun- 
shine dimmed with disappointment. 


INTO NO MAN “S LAND 


Through the afternoon, the sheer need to 
find the guns hitting and wounding among 
them drove little teams of troopers to dart 
and seep into the back yards of the No Man's 
Land they could not cross frontally. By 
dusk, their firing had diminshed the incom- 
ing rounds to the point where I was again 
able to count the shots I heard (in 2 min- 
utes, 62, including grenade blasts). By near- 
darkness, a jeep brought us hamburgers and 
fresh water only a block behind the forward 
positions and we stood around filling our 
mouths and canteens without ducking. 

But then we tried to go back to the “front.” 
It was Ruiz Street, and the rebel tank (de- 
stroyed by 106-millimeter recoilless rifle fire 
after it gunned off Trooper Richard Green's 
left leg) was still smoking over the body of 
its dead crewman. Here as we ran zig-zag 
across the street every one of us drew fire. 
(“You run like a ballerina—pretty slow, if 
you know what I mean,” one soldier told me 
with amusement and contempt.) 

“We can take care of those sniper jokers 
from down here,” his sergeant reassured us, 
settling down on his elbow behind the earth 
bank left in the street by the rebels a week 
before as they dug out a tank trap. 


A VOICE FROM A BALCONY 


“Movement behind those parked cars down 
there, sarge—I see it,” coolly called the voice 
of a paratrooper on an overhanging bal- 
cony. There were two cars, 200 yards for- 
ward of us on the rebel street. 

There weren’t any more words for a few 
minutes but I couldn’t have heard them any- 
way over the four rifles talking next to me. 
Then a lieutenant with his upper arm 
tightly bandaged handed me his binoculars. 
The body of a man in a yellow shirt, who had 
just been hit as he ducked behind the near- 
est car, lay on the street. 

The sergeant was grumbling that we still 
hadn't gotten the other sniper when the lieu- 
tenant, running bent over, came to us. He 
said, low, “Consolidate across Caracas 
Street—those are the orders.” 

“You mean, pull back the whole block?” 
asked the sergeant, rolling onto his other 
elbow. 

That's exactly what I mean,” replied the 
Officer, holding his bandaged arm with his 
good one as he crouched. 

The sergeant swore. I said “It's a lousy 
business.” He said, “You bet.” 


“You Must Know Tnar You Have BECOME 
LEGEND”—TRACING CasTRo’s BOATMAN BE- 
HIND THE REBEL LINES IN DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC 


(By Dickey Chapelle) 

Santo Dominco.—“Ten to one—those are 
at least the odds against finding him,” I 
thought. Those were the chances against my 
locating in the Dominican Republic one man 
I'd known briefly 8 years before as a wounded 
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fighter in Fidel Castro’s Cuban guerrilla 
forces. 

But there were some clues. One was the 
text of President Johnson’s statement that 
the U.S. Government hard evidence 
of Communist leadership in the Dominican 
rebel forces. 

The second, from a book I'd written, was an 
excerpt of my story as a U.S. reporter inside 
the Castro army between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, 1958. Marked in the margin was 
a passage describing a wounded, bearded of- 
ficer who was “not even a Cuban but a Do- 
minican fighting Batista now so Castro’s men 
can fight Trujillo later.” The wounded man 
had been known as “Castro’s boatman,” pilot 
of the ill-fated Gramma when it landed Fidel 
and his 80-odd cohorts from Mexico onto the 
beaches of Cuba’s Oriente Province in 1956. 


A CLUE IN THE NEWS 


The final clue was a clipping from the Na- 
tional Observer, a report that Ramon Pichi- 
rilo Mejia, a Dominican who had served as 
helmsman of the Gramma, was now a secret 
rebel troop leader in his native land. 

If I did find him, I wondered why he would 
confirm publicly his being a flesh-and-blood 
link between two Yankee-go-home fighting 
forces, one in Cuba and one in the Dominican 
Republic. But certainly there was no harm 
in asking. So I came to Santo Domingo. 

For a week in the bullet-scarred Caribbean 
city my search uncovered nothing. He was 
said to be here, out in the country, back in 
Cuba. He was said to be alive, dead, 
wounded, a Red propaganda story, an Amer- 
ican propaganda story. 

It seemed I was on the right track, though. 
The PRD, the Constitutionalist Party of Col. 
Francisco Caamana Deno, exuded much of 
the atmosphere I remembered with increas- 
ing vividness from Castro’s 26th of July 
movement. There were the same unkempt 
and youthful hoods swaggering the littered 
streets with the same rifles. (This was 
literal in regard to the weapons, for many 
of the first Fidelistas were armed with rifles 
they called “Santo Domingoes” after their 
place of manufacture in the Dominican Re- 
public.) There was the same lip-twisted, 
sloganeering bitterness against the United 
States. 

HONEYMOON WITH THE PRESS 

Finally, at the rebel headquarters in the 
Copillo office building on Conde Street, there 
was the same honeymoon with the U.S. press 
that the Pidelistas, had once so profitably 
enjoyed. 

In vain, I heard veteran U.S. reporters who 
had covered the Castro story and were now 
in Santo Domingo warn their less experi- 
enced colleagues how the tactic carbon- 
copied other Red efforts. I remembered, too, 
the extreme to which the Fidelistas carried 
their we-have-nothing-to-hide-from-the-free 
press policy; they had once confided to my 
care, at a time when they knew I was going 
back through Batista’s lines, a map correctly 
marked with their full troop deployments. 
Would this characteristic phase of candor 
existing here and now help my search for 
Castro's boatman? 

It developed that it would. 

While the American reporters daily came 
back and forth through the street barriers to 
rebel territory for press conferences, they 
continued to sleep and live back in the in- 
ternational security zone. So, when I told 
Rafael Dominguen, erstwhile press secretary 
for exiled Juan Bosch and now the chief 
liaison from Colonel Caamano to the foreign 
press, that I wished to actually live with rebel 
fighting men in their zone for a few days, he 
seemed a little taken aback. But it was 
quickly arranged. They could prove the 
second step to finding Castro's boatman. 

“Please tell the truth about us—only not 
our last names,” said the three men and a 
girl (the invalid wife of one of them) whose 
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life and quarters and meals it had been 
agreed that I share. 
AN ATTRACTIVE GROUP 

The quarters were a cool five-room apart- 

ment on a rebel-zone thoroughfare whose 

occupants had fied the city when 
the shooting started. The food was pitiful, 
but the four young revolutionaries were a 
thoroughly attractive crew, though their 
world was not mine. 

Their leader was Raul, who at 19 possessed 
not only the face, form, and deep-lashed 
eyes of a Byron, but even enough talent and 
stick-to-it-iveness to have drafted a book- 
length diary of the bloody fighting. 

The latter chapters, of course, were a tome 
of hatred against U.S. military forces. To 
him, every suffering of a rebel noncombatant 
was fresh proof of Yankee infamy. When I 
said I felt it important for Americans to 
hear his reasoning, and offered to help see 
that his book manuscript was considered for 
publication by the same Yankee editor who 
printed my books, he looked quizzical. 

He objected, “I do not have the money to 
publish my book. I have never had a job but 
as a clerk.” 

“In America, you do not pay to have a 
book published; you are paid.“ I explained. 

“Es verdad? (Is that true?)” he said, and 
stared wonderingly. 


“I WONDER IF I'LL BE A WIDOW” 


Cella, the blond girl-bride member of the 
group, was his wife, a missionary’s daugh- 
ter, born in Cuba. She had spent some time 
in the United States and spoke English no 
more accented than mine. “Each night when 
Raul goes out I wonder if I'll be a widow 
before the sun comes up. Like Rosa, my 
neighbor. Your marines killed her man, and 
she had a miscarriage. Twins. She was like 
one dead at first. But now she is combing 
her hair and putting on lipstick again.” 

The other white-collar member of our 
group was sturdy, gentle Juan, 22. He had 
worked as a bookkeeper in an import agency 
closed by the strife. But he wanted to prove 
he was an impressionist painter by promising 
me one of his paintings as soon as he could 
get back to his studio, which was under para- 
troop guns, he said. If the fortunes of war 
corresponding had allowed, I would have ac- 
cepted it too, for he was too pragmatic a 
soul to have created a daub. 

The real activist among the four was 
square-featured, square-shouldered Um- 
berto, at 26 the oldest, and by trade a steve- 
dore. He joked about how his chocolate- 
colored skin made him a less visible target 
on night patrol than were all of us with 
our white faces. Clearly, he mothered the 
group, remembering to count ammunition 
and monitor lights after dark and make sure 
people who were to be on duty in the chill 
of the night had a warm if ragged sweater 
tied around their middles when they went 
out. 

BY A CANDLE’S LIGHT 

We ate together for the first time at dusk 
that night, and I counted 12 rifle shots—3 
sounded very close—during the meal, al- 
though nobody else paid any attention to 
them. The decor of the living room was a 
kind of beatnik-Sears Roebuck and included 
four ill-matched, once-white garden chairs. 
What light we had flickered from a fat candle 
in a spattered glass set on the swept tile 
floor so we could not be silhouetted in the 
wide window facing the nearest American 
lines 150 yards away. 

Celia and Umberto fixed a chipped plate 
for each of us in a dark, tiny kitchen. The 
meal consisted of one egg, well salted and 
fried in corn oil from a tin marked “gift of 
the people of the United States not to be 
sold”; two plantanos (they look like bananas 
and taste like potatoes) similarly fried, and 
one small cup of sweet coffee almost thick 
enough to pour like sirup. 
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When I averred I liked working with Latins 
and Turks because of their authoritarian 
coffee, I knew I'd said the right thing to 
please my hosts. I did not try to put into 
words my sense of shock that we were going 
to try to do military work all night on the 
few hundred calories we had just had; be- 
hind the guns facing us I knew American 
riflemen were at that hour eating three times 
as much. 

The coffee brought with it near-convivial- 
ity. I asked curiously: “If you could, what 
would you say to our readers?” 

While Raul was thoughtful, Juan talked: 
“We want to say the same as we write on 
the walls: “Yanqui—go. OAS—go.” 

I asked, reservedly, Do you mean that?” 

“We will fight until you go or we are dead,” 
Raul intoned. 

Trying to keep my voice empty of emo- 
tion, I said, If we were all to go, you know 
you would bear certain consequences.” 

“Only one,” was Raul's answer. “Only 
one. Then we could fight the junta troops 
again. We had won over them the night 
your marines landed—if we had been losing, 
your Ambassador would never have called for 
If we fight them again, we will win 


“How can the few of you in the rebel 
zone win with your rifles over their tanks 
and planes?” I wanted to know. 

“As we won before over the tanks and 
planes. The soldiers of the junta do not 
want to fight and they will come over to 
our side as they came before you Yankees 
invaded us.” 

It was quiet in the flickering candlelight; 
their view of history—even recent history— 
was not the same as generally believed in the 
United States. Then I was remembering how 
8 years ago I had watched Castro’s rifie- 
men vanquish Batista's gunners and pilots 
because “they did not want to fight.” 

Raul broke in, “What would America do if 
we won again?” 


TWO YEARS IN PRISON 


I tried to choose words carefully, “You 
can be sure the United States will not cease 
to apply whatever measure of control is 
needed in the Dominican Republic to make 
certain your country does not become an- 
other Cuba. You cannot want that to hap- 
pen, either.” 

“We do not know about other countries,” 
replied Raul without heat. “But we do know 
about our life under the old Trujillo guards 
who lead the junta. When other boys were 
going to high school, I lived 2 years in prison 
because my father had made Trujillo angry. 
That is why I am a revolutionary.” 

Umberto took a fat steel watch out of his 
pocket and interrupted us by pointing to its 
face; it showed 8:30. He explained that 
rebel infantry guard shifts at night were 3 
hours long—9 to 12, midnight to 3, 3 o’clock 
to 6. If I wanted to observe them all, I was 
to start with Raul, Juan, and Umberto. They 
would hand me over to their reliefs, 

The men shortly reported to their com- 
mand post with a dozen others for arms and 
the night’s orders. It was a brightly lighted 
back bedroom in another deserted apart- 
ment up the street. Their assignments were 
given by a spanking-neat professional young 
officer who carried in a glittering X over his 
uniformed shoulders two belts of linked ma- 
chinegun cartridges. He had recently been 
a lieutenant of the junta forces. 


A FEAR OF PICTURES 


At first, the scene was in low key—just 
young men in dark jackets and tennis shoes 
each taking and loading a rifle. Aside Juan 
told me, “Orders are the same—we cannot 
fire from our positions until the perdidos 
Yanquis shoot at us.” I did not tell him 
that only a few days before, I had covered 
the nearby paratroops and heard their orders: 
“You will not fire unless fired on and then 
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only if the target is human, armed within 50 
yards and moving toward you.” 

Then I started to take a picture—and the 
scene galvanized into shrill Latin hysteria. 
A gangling rebel with beagle-like features, 
black-rimmed glasses, and a loaded auto- 
matic rifle objected volubly to what I was 
doing. His colleagues called him Four Eyes, 
he called me a perdida Yanqui, and my 
friends lost the argument. I made no photo- 
graphs in the command post. 

A half-dozen of the men and I shortly 
went out to an emplacement of sandbags be- 
side a roadblock at the corner of Cabral and 
Arzobizbomarino Streets, a rifle shot south 
of the U.S. paratroop line. In cloud-dimmed 
moonlight, I could see that the position had 
been chosen professionally and built to the 
recommendations of any military manual in 
print. Half was roofed with heavy timber 
and sheet metal, held in place by a double 
layer of sandbags; it could have protected 
most of us from light artillery and all from 
machinegun fire. There were ports for six 
riflemen. 

We had just settled down to sentry duty 
at the post—I was almost dozing as I sat on 
a broken concrete block—when three spaced 
single shots spun over nearby. An exploding 
flare overhead washed us in silver like statues. 

Both light and noise seemed to come from 
the no man’s land beside us. There was no 
movement to be seen in the light, but as it 
faded, Four Eyes shrilly whispered something 
about the perdida Yanqui. I did not think 
it was a compliment. 

He was interrupted when several black 
wraiths soundlessly materialized on the street 
before us. Juan challenged, his “Halt” an 
octave higher than his speaking voice. 

“It is the inspecting party of our senior 
officer,” Raul whispered to me, and then I 
could make out the figures. Even without 
Raul's identification, though, I would have 
known which was the commander from the 
on-balance stance on his wide bulk, and from 
the reassuring depth of his chuckle at some- 
thing reported to him, Obviously, here was 
a man who had spent so many nights in this 
kind of tension that it was now his natural 
habitat. He murmured a sentence with the 
words la Americana. 

Juan whispered to me. “The comman- 
dante asks if you want to see the most 
dangerous place on our lines.“ 

“I do,” I whispered back, thinking after- 
ward that the words from the marriage cere- 
mony were a singularly inappropriate choice 
under the circumstances. 

“Then follow him.” Juan moved me by 
my shoulder out from behind the sandbags. 
The commandante’s shape moved off with 
only a sibilance of boot scrape. I was glad 
I was wearing tennis shoes so I could be as 
quiet. His silhouette showed no rifle, though 
his three aides held theirs unshouldered 
at the ready in their hands. 


THE PEEL OF FIGHTING 


I don't know if there are any words to tell 
about the next hours I spent following the 
commandante, or, for that matter, the nights 
I had done the same thing behind a tall 
American paratroop leader on the other side 
of the line. The modern world of war in 
darkness, even when the guns are silent or 
as here, sounding only one shot at a time, 
still has no true poet. I wonder if Raul 
someday will find the lines to say meaning- 
fully how it really is. 

The silence weights—hostile, uncaring, 
ghostly, only one effort at self-control re- 
moved from the dark of the sobbing child 
who wakes afraid of the dark. There is no 
comfort in the familiar feel of rubbled 
asphalt under your feet, and you step up dim 
curbs and rises and on faith, only because to 
stumble would admit the demons of imagi- 
nation across the consciousness, 
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I fixed my eyes on the moving darkness 
ahead I knew was the commandante. The 
reassurance of his broad back was almost 
warm on my face in the gentle night wind. 
We went up a rising street to the north and 
were challenged three times, almost every 50 
yards, by other rebel commandos. Another 
single shot spun past very high. I agreed to 
myself with the commandante’s judgment 
that where we were heading was the most 
dangerous place. For I recognized it; we were 
approaching the lines of the 508th Infantry 
of the 82d Airborne alongside whose com- 
pany commander, Capt. Bernard Tulling- 
ton, I had only a year before watched South 
Vietnamese infantrymen in combat in the 
Mekong Delta. More to the point, Id been 
overnight with these paratroopers here and 
knew them to be utterly alert. I very much 
did not want to be probing around in front 
of their lines in darkness with an armed party 
of— 

I did not have time to finish the thought, 
which probably was just as well. We had 
come to the street along Ozama River 
through the heart of Santo Domingo. With 
an imperious gesture, the commandante 
motioned me first to his side, then out 
through a wooden shack. I could hear the 
lap of waves under me; the shack seemed to 
be on stilts over the water. 


THE "INVASOR YANQUI” 


“Look through the window before you; 
you see the invasor Yanqui before you— 
very close,” a voice whispered to me. 

I did. My guide was right. The nearest 
U.S. rifle barrel seemed near enough to 
spit at. 

We oozed back in the darkness a block 
along the riverfront street. The comman- 
dant motioned me to his side again. One 
of his aides translated. 

“He says, if he were the paratroop com- 
mander, he would not let his enemy come so 
close.” 

I did not say anything. We went back an- 
other block along the water, Then the com- 
mander needled again. 

“We think American soldiers are afraid.” 

I knew I had to make the answer fast, but 
I remembered to keep it low. “We are all 
afraid—we and you too—to see your people 
become like Castro’s. Americans will fight 
anyone to keep that from happening.” 

I could see the commandante cooly cock 
his head to one side as this was repeated in 
Spanish. His translator clearly was amused. 

“The commandante wants to know if you 
have friends who are mothers of Yanquis 
down here.” 

I said yes. 

Well, can't you reporters get them to make 
a campaign writing letters to beg to bring 
their boys home before we kill them? Like 
the American mothers did in Korea, you 
know.” 

I said, very distinctly, “Probably the press 
could do just that. But it is not going to 
do so.” A rifle fired almost beside us. And 
at us. 

We had been a knot of perhaps five people 
standing in the darkness of the narrow street 
next to the water. The single shot had come 
from so close I thought I could have put my 
hand over the shocking incandescence of the 
muzzle blast, too near to have come from 
the American line. The bullet had passed 
between us heading toward the paratroopers. 
Would the U.S. forces answer? 

All of us were lying flat on our stomachs 
behind the nearest concealment—a wooden 
hut—before I'd finished that thought. The 


silence was absolute. I disentangled my leg 
from a rifle barrel as the commandante 
materialized erect in front of us. 

He said, “Ho-kay,” adding in Spanish that 
the shot had come from one of his own 
sentries. Later, I found out why he fired. 
He had heard English being spoken and 
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concluded we must be an American scout 
party from across the river where another 
American unit was positioned. But how he 
happened to miss all of us at that range, 
I never did find out. 


BACK TO THE STARTING POINT 


With a welcome sense of anticlimax al- 
most flowing over us, we climbed another 
rising street that brought us back almost 
where we'd started. Here the commandante 
talked in low but nearly normal tones. 

“Do not underestimate us as weak, 
Americana,” he began. “Even the church 
is on our side. Our bishop gives us the food 
so we can fight.” 

I asked where the bishop got the food. 

The commandante said he would come 
back to get me so I could see for myself as 
soon as it got light. Will you rest now?” I 
asked as he turned to go. He chuckled at my 
question, “I do not sleep, Americana. I 
cannot, because the troops facing mine are 
from your country. If they were from the 
junta instead of the United States, I could 
sleep. But they are American so I will be 
alert all night.“ And after this gallantry he 
was gone. 

I spent the rest of the hours of darkness 
with the other shifts of the rebel fighters 
south of Raul's positions. I watched and 
walked as their lines were checked. When 
the sun rose again over the far river bank 
and seemed to balance on the U.S. gun posi- 
tion atop a high flour mill over there, the 
commandante again appeared. He wanted 
me to photograph the hilltop slum close by 
the paratroop position where, on the night of 
June 4, according to Colonel Caamano’s re- 
ports to the United Nations, an artillery 
barrage had killed two noncombatants. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE SLUM 


It was a hideous, sprawling slum. I first 
photographed on a laundry line a dress and 
newly washed jeans, so torn that I believed, 
as I was told, that their last wearers had 
died in artillery fire. Next I saw half a 
dozen wide shell holes in the shacks and in- 
terviewed a score of survivors, some of them 
bandaged. I came away sure the community 
had been savagely hit but—like the United 
Nations investigators—unable to decide by 
whom. 

The commandante learned I'd said this 
and, angrily, he mounted a smashed table 
before a broken mirror to dig out of the wall 
fragments of a shell that had come through 
the roof and exploded in the living room. 
He assured me I'd find the fragments were 
from a made-in-U.S.A. round. I agreed but 
reminded him that all sides in the fighting 
here possessed arms supplied by the United 
States under military aid agreements dating 
back to Trujillo. “You must remember 
that,” I finished. 

“I don’t know,” he said. 
then.” 

For the first time in the brightening 
morning light, I looked squarely into his 
face. Was it truly familiar, or was my judg- 
ment suspect after the night’s misadven- 
tures? Standing amid the rubbled slum, I 
drew a deep breath. 

“Were you in Cuba then? I mean, were— 
you—Castro’s boatman?” 

The eyes narrowed and the answer came 
by reflex - proudly. 

“I was the commander of Fidel's Gramma 
and later, in the mountains where you were, 
Americana, a leader of a battalion for him.” 

“Are you Pichirilo?” 

“My name is Ramon Pichirilo Mejia.” 

“Did you remember who I was?” 

He looked pityingly at me. “Si si, 
Americana,” he grinned and spoke slowly as 
if the words tasted good. “Surely you do not 
think I, a leader of soldiers, would permit 
someone I did not know into my sector?” 

“Are you then well after what happened 
to you in Cuba?” 


“I was not here 
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Well enough to have led people against 
their oppressors in Bolivia and Colombia and 
Venezuela and Costa Rica and Guatemala 
since last I saw you,” he nodded. 

“Then you must know you have become a 
kind of legend. You are secret no longer. 
Will you not permit me to take your pic- 
ture?” 

He posed. I shot fast. He raised his hand. 
“Now do not say I am a Communist, Ameri- 
cana. If I were truly a Red, I could have 
a good life staying in Cuba. But you see I 
am here instead, where I was born.” 

We walked back to Raul’s apartment al- 
most without speaking. 

I was mulling over a fact with an un- 
pleasant cutting edge. Upon me now was a 
moment of truth that comes uniquely to 
most professional observers of human con- 
flict. My own life had at different times and 
places been protected by two groups of armed 
human beings now committed to mortal 
combat against each other. 

The paratroops so well defending the free- 
dom they knew; the rebels as best they could 
resisting an oppression they knew—how had 
these forces come face to face with loaded 
weapons? 

The last chapter came a day later. First, 
from the balcony of Raul and Celia’s bor- 
rowed apartment I photographed a crowd of 
several thousand who had lined up at dawn 
to receive a gift of oil and rice and milk 
through the U.S. food-for-peace program. 
Later, I was to see official reports that five 
trailer loads, each of 10 tons, had crossed into 
the rebel zone the previous afternoon for 
this distribution. In fact, some of it was 
at that hour being given out to families liv- 
ing in the rebel zone by the Catholic charita- 
ble agency, Caritas. 

But at the distribution point I visited, no 
food had been delivered. Instead, the peo- 
ple were turned away with the rumor that 
the Yankee invaders had not permitted the 
trucks to cross the roadblocks into the rebel 
zone. 

So it was a crowd grumbling against Amer- 
ica that receded emptyhanded past the door- 
way to which Celia and I went down to greet 
Raul, Juan, and Umberto as they came 
“home” from their sentry duty just after 6 
o'clock. I saw that “Four Eyes” was with 
them. He at once addressed me with weary 
hostility. 

“You see, it is just as I always say. All 
Americans are bad. Always.” 

Juan raised his hand to “Four Eyes.” He 
seemed offended more at his fellow rebel’s 
manners than his sentiments, but he said, 
“Speak not so to her.” 

This only sparked “Four Eyes“ further. He 
said distinctly, “I will speak so. I say, all 
Americans are bad. All of them should be 
killed.” He looked squarely at me across the 
half dozen feet between us. 

The truth is that he was not very fright- 
ening, and I simply said mockingly, “I don't 
think you mean that. There are 190 million 
of us, Chico. You don’t even intend to start 
with this one—” and I pointed to myself. 

“I would like to, only you are a woman 
and so—” 

The threat was never finished. Moving so 
swiftly I don’t know from which direction he 
came, Commandante Pichirilo suddenly stood 
rock steady between us. His face furious, he 
thrust me back into the vestibule with one 
hand, and “Four Eyes” out into the street 
with the other. When he had seen “Four 
Eyes” walk slowly off, he ruefully turned to 
me. He said, “Till we meet again,” and 
marched off himself without a backward 
glance. I left the rebel zone later that morn- 
ing. 

Several days later, I sat down to write this 
story. Someone asked me: “Well, did you 
find your villain of the piece?” “I found 
the boatman,” I said. But I don’t know if 
that answers your question. I just don’t 
know.” 
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STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON SUPPORT PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
IN VIETNAM AND SANTO DOMINGO 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 19, 1965. 

The executive council has considered the 
latest developments in war-ravaged Vietnam 
and in strife-torn Santo Domingo. We have 
examined the course pursued by President 
Johnson to end Communist aggression 
against the South Vietnamese and to prevent 
Communist subversion of the efforts of the 
Dominican people to return to constitutional 
government. The executive council, acting 
on reports from its own investigators on the 
spot, declares its unequivocal support of the 
measures, taken to date, by President John- 
son to meet these critical situations. 

We note with regret the rejection by Mos- 
cow, Peiping, and Hanoi of the repeated of- 
fers by President Johnson for unconditional 
discussions of ways and means of securing 
a just peace in Vietnam. We particularly 
deplore their callous opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s program for fortifying the foundations 
of a lasting peace by improving the living 
conditions of the long-suffering, impover- 
ished peoples of this turbulent area. These 
Communist rulers have even scorned the 
peace efforts of the 17 nonalined nations. 


The executive council welcomes the 
prompt and energetic measures taken by the 
President to prevent the Communist at- 
tempt to seize control of the Dominican 
democratic revolutionary movement and to 
foist a Castro-type dictatorship on Santo 
Domingo. Had our Government shown such 
prompt initiative in 1959, Cuba would today 
be a free country and not a Communist 
slave state. 

We reject as unfounded in fact the posi- 
tion taken by Senator Goldwater and others 
that the President’s Dominican policy is a 
throwback to old line gunboat diplomacy. 
Our Government’s initiative is motivated 
solely by a determination to safeguard the 
lives of American and other nationals and 
to prevent a dangerous deterioration of the 
Dominican crisis which could lead to the 
establishment of another Communist terror 
regime and the slaughter of thousands. In 
sharp contrast to the gunboat diplomacy 
which often supported reactionaries and pro- 
tected private exploitation, President John- 
son has offered to give unstinting economic 
assistance to the Dominican people so that 
they may build a prosperous democracy and 
strengthen their national independence. 

The President deserves the full support of 
the people of our country and all Latin 
America in his tireless efforts to hasten the 
building of effective inter-American peace- 
keeping machinery and achieve collective 
responsibility for normalizing the situation 
and assuring the Dominican people of the 
earliest opportunity to elect a government of 
their own free choice. The administration's 
acceptance of the U.N. good offices, alongside 
of the OAS, in the Dominican crisis, further 
demonstrates Washington’s earnest desire 
to end the destructive conflict. 

The crises in Vietnam and Santo Domingo, 
though continents apart, are basically in- 
terrelated. They must be faced in the con- 
text of the entire world crisis. To date, 
Castro has made three attempts to inter- 
vene in Santo Domingo and foist a Com- 
munist dictatorship on the Dominican peo- 
ple. In Santo Domingo, as in Vietnam, our 
country seeks only to thwart a new and most 
dangerous form of intervention by the fifth 
columns of Communist imperialism. There 
are differences between the war in Vietnam 
and the tragic struggle in the Dominican Re- 
public, but it is the common factors in the 
two critical areas which are of overriding 
importance. Aided, armed, and directed by 
Moscow and Peiping, by Hanoi and Havana, 
the Communist subversives in both coun- 
tries have resorted to all-out military action 
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for the purpose of imposing their dictator- 
ship on the people. Furthermore, the 
Dominican and Vietnamese Communists 
share the same fundamental purpose: to dis- 
credit our country and undermine its power 
as the strongest democratic barrier to the 
international Communist drive for world 
domination. 

Months ago, the Communist North Viet- 
nam Premier, Pham Van Dong, emphasized 
that the war waged by his forces in South 
Vietnam "attracts the attention of the world, 
especially the peoples in South America. The 
struggle of our southern compatriots is as 
great a contribution to the people’s revolu- 
tion in the world as the battle of Dien Bien 
Phu.” The Communist military leader, Gen- 
eral Giap, struck the same note when he 
stressed that “South Vietnam is the model 
of the national liberation movement in our 
time. If the special warfare that the U.S. 
imperialists are testing in South Vietnam 
is overcome, this means that it can be de- 
feated everywhere in the world.” 

Our country can never defeat the Commu- 
nist reactionaries by supporting other reac- 
tionaries or by relying solely on military 
means. The building of a strong democracy 
requires adequate social reforms and a 
healthy economy. It is the historic duty of 
the trade unions to play a decisive part in 
strengthening democracy and fostering so- 
cial justice as the firmest barrier to Commu- 
nist subversion and domination. The ex- 
ecutive council supports President Johnson's 
efforts to help in the restoration of constitu- 
tional democratic government and the pro- 
motion of social reforms and economic prog- 
ress in Santo Domingo. In this light, our 
Government would be well advised to accord 
full diplomatic recognition only to a consti- 
tutionally established Dominican democratic 
government, 

Even with the most generous assistance 
from our country, it will take much time, 
patience and persistence to develop stable 
democratic institutions in South Vietnam 
and Santo Domingo. Serious difficulties in 
the path of their democratic development are 
unavoidable because the Communist menace 
in both countries is continually supported by 
outside powers. In such grave situations, 
it is the responsibility of our country, which 
alone has the will and the power for de- 
terring aggression, to take prompt and timely 
initiative in the interest of peace and free- 
dom. 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO Execurive 

COUNCIL ON GERMANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 19, 1965. 

Twenty years ago this month, Nazi Ger- 
many capitulated and World War II ended 
in Europe. During the two decades that fol- 
lowed its crushing defeat, Germany has 
undergone a profound transformation. With 
the help, support, and encouragement of the 
Western allies, especially the United States, 
Germany has become a prosperous country 
with a sound economy. What is more, it has 
also become a strong and healthy democracy. 

In sharp contrast with the political sit- 
uation after the First World War, when 
chauvinistic, reactionary and radical ele- 
ments undermined the Weimar Republic, the 
German people have repudiated militarism, 
extremism and all expansionist and aggres- 
sive designs. They have established a stable 
parliamentary system and free institutions, 
including vigorous trade union movement. 

The change had been so complete that 
10 years after its utter destruction, the demo- 
cratic powers granted Germany, on May 5, 
1955, its sovereignty. The German Federal 
Republic was received into the Western com- 
munity and admitted to NATO where it has 
become a most loyal and reliable member. 

Nevertheless, there is still a German prob- 
lem today—a problem that a constant source 
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of international concern and tension. This 
problem is rooted in the partition of Ger- 
many that began after the end of the war as 
a temporary arrangement for occupation pur- 
poses but has continued because of Moscow's 
stubborn refusal to permit German reunifi- 
cation in freedom. In these 20 years the 
division of Germany has steadily deepened 
and worsened, as has the Soviet intransigence 
in denying the German people the right of 
self-determination. 

To whatever extent there has been a de- 
tente in Soviet relations with the West since 
Khrushehev's defeat in the Cuban missile 
crisis, the German issue was not affected 
by it. On the contrary, the attitude of the 
Kremlin rulers toward the Federal Republic 
has hardened in recent months. Their slan- 
derous campaign against Bonn has been in- 
tensified. When the Bundestag exercised its 
right to meet in West Berlin, the Soviet au- 
thorities resorted to irresponsible harass- 
ments and rejected all unofficial feelers for 
new negotiations about Germany. 

Notwithstanding this adamant posture of 
the U.S. S. R., it is a matter of great urgency 
that the problem of German national unity 
in freedom should be reactivated. Since the 
Geneva Conference of 1959, no talks on Ger- 
many have been held. The United States, 
Great Britain, and France which, together 
with the Soviet Union, have assumed, under 
the Potsdam agreement, the responsibility 
for German reunification, should take the 
initiative and insist on new four-power ne- 
gotiations on the German problem. As in 
the case of Austria, a permanent four-power 
commission should be formed which would 
continue to meet until a final peace treaty 
had been arrived at with a freely elected all- 
German government, 

It may be that a new Allied diplomatic ini- 
tiative might not accomplish significant 
gains. But it will, at least, remind Moscow 
that the free world will not tire in its efforts 
to bring about German reunification in 
freedom. 

Otherwise, Moscow will come to believe 
that the West has become accustomed to the 
status quo and is prepared to accept it de 
facto, if not de jure, as permanent. To dis- 
pel any doubts about the Allied interest in 
ending the partition of Germany, we should 
persist in making it continuously and un- 
equivocally clear to the Soviets that the 
West will not release them of their obliga- 
tions regarding German reunification and 
that it will not consider any detente as gen- 
uine and durable as long as the German 
problem has not been settled in accordance 
with the principle of self-determination. 

All such efforts will, however, be doomed 
in advance if the West does not act in unity 
and strength. Only if the three Allies are 
united and determined will their dealings 
with Moscow have a chance of success. 

Unfortunately, the unanimous policy of 
the three Western Powers has been endan- 
gered by President de Gaulle’s declared in- 
tention to “Europeanize” the German ques- 
tion. The consequence of his claim that the 
solution of the German problem is a matter 
for Germany’s neighbors would be to exclude 
Great Britain and, above all, the United 
States from any future negotiations and 
decisions on German reunification. This 
would mean the end of four-power responsi- 
bility and make France and the Soviet Union 
the sole arbiters of Germany’s fate. 

It is obvious that the absence of America 
and Britain from the conference table would 
tremendously weaken the Western negotia- 
tors while the bargaining position of the 
Soviet Union would be strengthened. In 
such a power constellation the cause of a 
free and united Germany would be in the 
gravest jeopardy. 

It would be a mistake to offer Moscow, even 
before negotiations have begun, any conces- 
sions such as recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
line. The frontiers of a free and united 
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Germany should be left to a final peace con- 
ference. 

Recognizing that without a just and sound 
settlement of the German question, there can 
be no secure peace in Europe, the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO urges our Govern- 
ment to make new efforts to bring about a 
resumption of talks on Germany. We com- 
mend the administration for its firmness in 
upholding the principle of four-power re- 
sponsibility for German unity. We propose 
that the Allies should intensify their support 
of the Federal Republic’s endeavors to be 
recognized throughout the world as the sole 
legitimate representative of the entire Ger- 
man people. We further urge that our 
Government strongly oppose any measure 
which might promote consolidation of the 
odious Ulbricht regime or enhance its inter- 
national prestige. Finally, the executive 
council calls upon our Government to con- 
tinue to defend vigorously the freedom of 
West Berlin, its right to maintain close bonds 
with the Federal Republic, and free access to 
the city. 

On the occasion of the 20th anniversary 
of the day that brought the most tragic and 
shameful period in German history to a 
close, and on the occasion of the 10th anni- 
versary of their becoming again a sovereign 
nation, the AFL-CIO Executive Council as- 
sures the German people and particularly the 
German free trade union movement, the 
DGB, of American labor's friendship and 
solidarity. 


From the Inter-American Labor Bulletin, 
July 1965] 
AFL-CIO SUPPORTS JOHNSON POLICIES IN 
DOMINICAN CRISIS 


The AFL-CIO has strongly voiced its un- 
equivocal support” of President Johnson's 
policies in Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public and declared that the crises in these 
countries are “interrelated” by the “fifth 
columns of Communist imperialism.” 

In a statement issued at its meeting in 
Washington, D.C., the federation’s executive 
council assailed as “unfounded” the position 
taken by former Senator Barry M. Goldwater 
and others that the President's Dominican 
policy is a throwback to old-line “gunboat 
diplomacy.” The President is neither sup- 
porting reactionaries nor protecting private 
exploitation, the council said, but offering 
economic assistance to the Dominican people 
to build a prosperous economy and strength- 
en their independence. 

The administration's efforts to terminate 
the fighting in Santo Domingo, the council 
said, was evidenced by its acceptance of the 
United Nations good offices and its efforts to 
build peacekeeping machinery through the 
Organization of American States. 

In its analysis of the two crisis areas, the 
council said “there are differences between 
the war in Vietnam and the tragic struggle 
in the Dominican Republic, but it is the com- 
mon factors in the two critical areas which 
are of overriding importance, Aided, armed, 
and directed by Moscow and Peiping, by 
Hanoi and Havana, the Communist sub- 
versives in both countries have resorted to 
all-out military action for the purpose of 
imposing their dictatorship on the people.” 

“The Communist reactionaries” can never 
be defeated by supporting other reactionaries 
or by relying solely on military means, the 
council declared. The answer is to build a 
strong democracy on a healthy economy and 
adequate social reforms, the statement said, 
adding: 

“It is the historic duty of the trade unions 
to play a decisive part in strengthening de- 
mocracy and fostering social justice as the 
firmest barrier to Communist subversion 
and domination.” 

In the Dominican Republic, the council 
urged the administration to accord full dip- 
lomatic recognition “only to a constitution- 
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ally established Dominican democratic gov- 
ernment.” 

It will take much time, patience, and per- 
sistence to develop stable democratic insti- 
tutions in South Vietnam and Santo Do- 
mingo, the council concluded, adding that 
“it is the responsibilty of our country, which 
alone has the will and the power for deter- 
ring aggression, to take prompt and timely 
initiative in the interest of peace and free- 
dom.“ 


[From the Inter-American Labor Bulletin, 
July 1965] 
AFL-CIO Executive COUNCIL STATEMENT ON 
VIETNAM AND SANTO DOMINGO 


(Condensed) 


The executive council has considered the 
latest developments in war-ravaged Vietnam 
and in strife-torn Santo Domingo. We have 
examined the course pursued by President 
Johnson to end Communist aggression 
against the South Vietnamese and to prevent 
Communist subversion of the efforts of the 
Dominican people to return to constitutional 
government. The executive council, acting 
on reports from its own investigators on the 
spot, declares its unequivocal support of the 
measures, taken to date, by President John- 
son to meet these critical situations. 

The executive council welcomes the prompt 
and energetic measures taken by the Presi- 
dent to prevent the Communist attempt to 
seize control of the Dominican democratic 
revolutionary movement and to foist a 
Castro-type dictatorship on Santo Domingo. 
Had our Government shown such prompt 
initiative in 1959, Cuba would today be a 
free country and not a Communist slave 
state. 

We reject as unfounded in fact the posi- 
tion taken by Senator Goldwater and others 
that the President's Dominican policy is a 
throwback to old line gunboat diplomacy, 
Our Government’s initiative is motivated 
solely by a determination to safeguard the 
lives of American and other nationals and to 
prevent a dangerous deterioration of the 
Dominican crisis which could lead to the 
establishment of another Communist regime 
and the slaughter of thousands. In sharp 
contrast to the gunboat diplomacy which 
often supported reactionaries and protected 
private exploitation, President Johnson has 
offered to give unstinting economic assistance 
to the Dominican people so that they may 
build a prosperous democracy and strengthen 
their national independence. 

The President deserves the full support of 
the people of our country and all Latin 
America in his tireless efforts to hasten the 
building of effective inter-American peace- 
keeping machinery and achieve collective 
responsibility for normalizing the situation 
and assuring the Dominican people of the 
earliest opportunity to elect a government of 
their own free choice. The administration's 
acceptance of the U.N. good offices, along- 
side of the OAS, in the Dominican crisis, fur- 
ther demonstrates Washington's earnest de- 
sire to end the destructive conflict. 

The crises in Vietnam and Santo Domingo, 
though continents apart, are basically inter- 
related. They must be faced in the context 
of the entire world crisis. To date, Castro 
has made three attempts to intervene in 
Santo Domingo and foist a Communist dic- 
tatorship on the Dominican people. In 
Santo Domingo, as In Vietnam, our country 
seeks only to thwart a new and most dan- 
gerous form of intervention by the fifth 
columns of Communist imperialism. 

There are differences between the war in 
Vietnam and the tragic struggle in the Do- 
minican Republic, but it is tae common 
factors in the two critical areas which are 
of overriding importance, Aided, armed, and 
directed by Moscow and Peiping, by Hanoi 
and Havana, the Communist subversives in 
both countries have resorted to all-out mili- 
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tary action for the purpose of imposing their 


dictatorship on the people. Furthermore, 
the Dominican and Vietnamese Communists 
share the same fundamental purpose: to 
discredit our country and undermine its 
power as the strongest democratic barrier to 
the international Communist drive for world 
domination. 

Our country can never defeat the Com- 
munist reactionaries by supporting other re- 
actionaries or by relying solely on military 
means. The building of a strong democracy 
requires adequate social reforms and a 
healthy economy. It is the historic duty of 
the trade unions to play a decisive part in 
strengthening democracy and fostering social 
justice as the firmest barrier to Communist 
subversion and domination. The executive 
council supports President Johnson's efforts 
to help in the restoration of constitutional 
democratic government and the promotion 
of social reforms and economic progress in 
Santo Domingo. In this light, our Govern- 
ment would be well advised to accord full 
diplomatic recognition only to a constitu- 
tionally established Dominican democratic 
government. 

Even with the most generous assistance 
from our country, it will take much time, 
patience, and persistence to develop stable 
democratic institutions in South Vietnam 
and Santo Domingo. Serious difficulties in 
the path of their democratic development 
are unavoidable because the Communist 
menace in both countries is continually sup- 
ported by outside powers. In such grave 
situations, it is the responsibility of our 
country, which alone has the will and the 
power for deterring aggression, to take 
prompt and timely initiative in the interest 
of peace and freedom. 

[From the Inter-American Labor Bulletin, 
July 1, 1965] 


ORIT AND THE CRISIS IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


(The following statement on the crisis in 
the Dominican Republic has been issued by 
Arturo Jáuregui H., ORIT General Secretary.) 

ORIT appeals to wiser reflection on the 
part of the combating forces in the Domini- 
can Republic so as to prevent their actions 
continuing to cause victims among the 
people, whose loss of life is already heavy 
and material damage enormous, thus setting 
back considerably the already slow economic 
and social development of the country. 

During the hateful dictatorship of Trujillo, 
ORIT condemned that regime and collabo- 
rated both with trade unions and with other 
democratic elements fighting to reestablish 
freedom in the Dominican Republic. ORIT 
warmly welcomed the electoral victory of 
President Juan Bosch, which brought back 
constitutional government to the country. 
Later, it deplored the fact that military 
action brought down such a hopeful regime. 
These facts give us the moral authority to 
call publicly for a halt in the fratricidal 
struggle and appeal to all for calm, so as to 
overcome this dramatic crisis. 

ORIT regrets that the Council of the OAS 
did not carry out its peacemaking functions 
with the speed and energy required. If it 
had done so, it might have avoided a worsen- 
ing of the conflict particularly since the 
junta, headed by Mr. Donald Reid Cabral, 
had convened presidential elections for next 
September, which would have again given 
the Dominican Republic a constitutional 
government. 

It would be obviously foolish not to recog- 
nize that Communist elements have inter- 
vened in the conflict and have caused a 
worsening of the situation by their agitation 
and terrorist methods and so created chaos 
and anarchy, thus making a solution of the 
crisis more difficult. We should unite 
against these elements and fight to overcome 
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them, not only in the Dominican Republic. 
but in all the countries of the American 
Continent. 

It would also be unjust to call the steps 
taken by the United States similar or equiv- 
alent to earlier unilateral decisions which 
caused so much deterioration in inter-Amer- 
ican relations. For this reason, we are con- 
fident that U.S. participation, originally 
inspired by humanitarian motives, will co- 
operate with the OAS mission to bring an 
end to hostilities and will aid in the work of 
reestablishing democratic institutions for 
the Dominican people by means of effective 
suffrage, the only source of national sov- 
ereignty. 

With the frankness and responsibility 
which always characterizes ORIT in its 
statements, we have to point out that the 
unilateral action by the Armed Forces of the 
United States in this serious Dominican con- 
flict on the one hand has enabied thousands 
of persons to be saved and at the same time 
under the guidance of the OAS Commission 
has contributed to making the hostilities of 
civil war less cruel. The intervention by the 
United States has provoked a psychological 
and doctrinaire reaction corresponding to 
the traditional Latin American feeling about 
intervention of armed forces of one country 
in the internal affairs of another. This could 
have been avoided if there had been greater 
urgency in the action of the international 
intergovernmental organizations concerned, 
as the situation required. 

In safeguard of the basic principles of the 
inter-American system, ORIT calls on the 
OAS: 

To expiain to American opinion its activi- 
ties since the moment it became aware of the 
presert crisis in the Dominican Republic; 

To give a report in the greatest possible de- 
tail about the activities of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in the Dominican Re- 
public; 

To publish a complete report on the nature 
of the internal and external elements par- 
ticipating or engaged in this most disturbing 
conflict. 


MINUTES OF THE FOURTH PLENARY SESSION 
(CLOSED) 
(Document 46 (Provisional) May 7-8, 1965) 


Chairman: His Excellency Ambassador 
Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, special delegate 
from Nicaragua. 

Secretary general of the meeting: Dr. Wil- 
liam Sanders. 

Present: Their Excellencies Alfredo Váz- 
quez Carrizosa (Colombia), Roque J. Yó dice 
(Paraguay), Alejandro Magnet (Chile), Ra- 
món de Clairmont Dueñas (El Salvador), 
Rodrigo Jácome M. (Ecuador), Juan Bautista 
de Lavalle (Peru), Ricardo A, Midence (Hon- 
duras), Enrique Tejera Paris (Venezuela), 
José Antonio Bonilla Atiles (Dominican Re- 
public), Humberto Calamari G. (Panama), 
Raul Diez de Medina (Bolivia), Ricardo M. 
Colombo (Argentina), Carlos Garcia Bauer 
(Guatemala), Rafael de la Colina (Mexico), 
Gonzalo J. Facio (Costa Rica), Emilio N. 
Oribe (Uruguay), Ellsworth Bunker (United 
States), Fern D. Baguidy (Haiti), Ilmar 
Pema Marinho (Brazil). 

Also present at the meeting was Mr. San- 
tiago Ortiz, assistant secretary general of 
the meeting of consultation. 

Recording secretary: José F. Martinez. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


The PRESIDENT. Your Excellencies, I have 
the honor of opening the 4th plenary ses- 
sion of the 10th meeting of consultation of 
ministers of foreign affairs, which has been 
called for the principal purpose of receiving 
a confidential report from His Excellency, 
Ambassador Ricardo M. Colombo, Repre- 
sentative of Argentina and Chairman of the 
Special Committee that went to the Do- 
minican Republic, which has prepared a 
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confidential report. Ambassador Colombo 
addressed the following note to me today: 

“Your Excellency, I have the honor of 
transmitting to you the first report of the 
Special Committee of the 10th meeting of 
consultation of ministers of foreign affairs 
of the member states of the Organization. I 
respectfully request you to direct that this 
report be distributed to the Special Dele- 
gates to this Meeting of Consultation. Ac- 
cept, Sir, the assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. Ricardo M. Colombo, Ambassa- 
dor of Argentine, Chairman of the Special 
Committee.” 

First of all, I wish to express to His Ex- 
cellency Ambassador Ricardo M. Colombo 
and to his distinguished colleagues on the 
Committee, Their Excellencies Ambassador 
Ilmar Penna Marinho, of Brazil, Ambassa- 
dor Alfredo Vazquez Carrizosa, of Colombia, 
Ambassador Carlos Garcia Bauer, of Guate- 
mala, and Ambassador Frank Morrice, of 
Panama, the deep appreciation of the meet- 
ing, and especially of all of their colleagues, 
for the magnificent and efficient work they 
have done in carrying out the delicate mis- 
sion entrusted to them by the meeting. We 
have followed their work with a great deal 
of attention and interest, and feel proud of 
having appointed them; and we are sure 
that the Americas, our people and our gov- 
ernments, applaud that work, and this meet- 
ing expresses its appreciation and praise for 
it. Im accordance with the Regulations, 
plenary sessions are public. When I spoke 
this morning with our colleague Chairman 
of the Committee, it seemed to me appro- 
priate that this meeting be closed, precisely 
because the report to be presented by Am- 
bassador Colombo, in behalf of the Commis- 
sion of which he is Chairman, is, precisely, 
of a confidential nature. This decision by 
the Chair, that this meeting be closed, I am 
sure will not be objected to by the Repre- 
sentatives. I am happy that everyone agrees 
that this meeting should be closed. This 
Will be recorded in the minutes. I recognize 
the Ambassador of Argentina, His Excellency 
Ricardo Colombo, Chairman of the Special 
Committee, so that he may be good enough 
to present the report referred to in the note 
I had the honor of receiving this morning. 
The Ambassador has the floor. 

Mr. CoLomso (the Special Delegate of Ar- 
gentina). Thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I should like to make clear, before be- 
ginning to read the report, that it begins 
by referring to the very time of our arrival, 
or rather, to our departure from Washington, 
for which reason we do not record here the 
fact, which we do wish to point out, that at 
the time of our arrival, and in compliance 
with a resolution of the Council of the OAS, 
the Secretary-General of the Organization of 
American States, Dr. Mora, was already there 
carrying out his duties, regarding which he 
will give his own report. 

[Reads the first report of the Special Com- 
mittee] * 

Mr. Co_omso. May the meeting consider 
the report to have been presented in behalf 
of the Committee duly appointed. Thank 
you very much, Mr. President; thank you 
very much, gentlemen. 

The PRESIDENT. I take note of what Am- 
bassador Colombo has just said, and, clearly, 
we have been most pleased with the report. 
Your Excellencies will have noticed its fine 
quality. 

Mr. Garcia Bauer (the Special Delegate of 
Guatemala). If the President will allow me, 
I should like to recommend to all the Dele- 
gates that they take the following note with 


1 The first report of the Special Committee, 
with the corrections indicated below by the 
Special Delegate of Guatemala and accepted 
by the other members of the Committee, has 
been published as Document 47 of the meet- 
ing. 
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respect to the documents that contains the 
report of the Committee that has just been 
read, and has also just been distributed, 
pardon me. On page 9 there are certain 
errors that were made in transferring the 
text to the stencil. In the last line on that 
page, where it says “guardia de policia mili- 
tar,” the word “mixta” should be added, so 
that it will say una guardia de policia mili- 
tar mixta.” On page 12, in the next to the 
last line from the bottom, where it says “y de 
que ésta mantendria,” it should say “y de 
que mantendria los contactos.” On page 13, 
at the end of the second paragraph, it is 
necessary to add “En la Ultima parte de la 
entrevista estuvo presente el General Wessin 
y Wessin a solicitud de la Comisión" at the 
end of the paragraph. And on page 26, in 
the second p: ph, where it says “la reso- 
lucién del 30 de abril” it should be “resolu- 
ción del 1.° de mayo.” [These corrections 
were taken into account before the English 
text of the document was issued.] 

The PRESIDENT. The Chairman asks the 
distinguished members of the Committee 
whether they accept and consider incorpo- 
rated in the next of their valuable report the 
observations made by His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Guatemala. The Chairman 
of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. I fully 
accept them, Mr. President. 

The Present. Undoubtedly we shall re- 
ceive a second edition of this report contain- 
ing precisely the amendments already ac- 
cepted by the Chairman of the Committee. 

Mr. Garcia Baver. Mr. President, they are 
not things to accept, but rather the question 
is that in the report of the Committee these 
points were omitted. 

The Presivent. That is just what I was 
referring to, that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee has precisely accepted the incorpora- 
tion of the omitted matter, the clarifying of 
t:e points, He has accepted, as Chairman of 
the Committee, in behalf of all its members, 
that the observations should be taken into 
account in the new edition that is to be 
made of the report. In other words, they 
are corrections of form. 

Mr. Garcfa Baver. No, Mr. President, 
those are not corrections of form, they are 
omissions mede in copying the report of the 
committee, 

The PRESIDENT. Precisely, the Chair was 
mistaken, they are omissions of form, pre- 
cisely. Gentlemen of the Special Committee, 
the report, which has just been read by your 
distinguished Chairman, Ambassador Ricar- 
do M. Colombo, of Argentina, reveals a job 
done that the Chair would describe as ex- 
traordinary, very worthy of the sense of 
responsibility and the personal capabilities 
of the distinguished Ambassadors who make 
up this historic Committee on the inter- 
American system. Being extraordinary, it is 
a job worthy of our appreciation, of the 
appreciation cf this meeting of consulta- 
tion and of those of us who are honored to 
call ourselves colleagues of the Ambassadors 
who make up the Special Committee. In 
saying this, I am honored to confirm to you 
what I said to His Excellency Ambassador 
Ricardo Colombo in the message that I had 
the honor to address to him today, which 
reads: 

“The Honorable Ricardo M. Colombo, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 10th 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs: I am pleased to express 
to you and to your colleagues on the Com- 
mittee of the Organization of American 
States established by the 10th Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs the appreciation of the Meeting for the 
prompt and interesting information fur- 
nished in your two messages received on 
May 3 and 4. The Meeting has taken note 


of the messages and hopes that the impor- 
tant tasks being undertaken with such dedi- 
cation and efficiency may soon be completed 
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with full success. Accept, Sir, the renewed 
assurances of my highest consideration. Se- 
villa-Sacasa, President of the 10th meeting.” 

I have the satisfaction of informing you 
regarding a communication the Chair has re- 
ceived from His Excellency Emanuel Clarizio, 
Papal Nuncio, dean of the diplomatic corps 
accredited to the Government of the Do- 
minican Republic. It reads: 

“Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, President of the 
Tenth meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs’—this communication is 
dated May 5— 1 thank you with deep emo- 
tion for message Your Excellency sent me on 
behalf of Tenth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. I have sincere 
hopes that providential assistance by Orga- 
nization of American States quickly begun 
in Santo Domingo by Secretary General Mora 
and happily assumed by Special Committee 
of worthy members headed by Ambassador 
Colombo will soon achieve for the beloved 
Dominican nation the humanitarian ideals 
of peace and well-being that inspire that 
high and noble institution.” It is signed 
by Emanual Clarizo, Papal Nuncio of His 
Holiness, 

I said at the beginning that naturally this 
meeting is of a closed nature, which indi- 
cates that, at the proper time, a public ple- 
nary session should be held, in order publicly 
to take cognizance once again of the text of 
the report and the opinions expressed regard- 
ing it. It seems logical for the first step to be 
to obtain the second edition, as I call it, of 
this report, in which the omitted matter 
so correctly mentioned by our colleague from 
Guatemala will appear: in order that the 
General Committee of the Meeting of Con- 
sultation may take cognizance of the report 
and then submit its decision on it to the 
plenary. This is what the Chair has to re- 
port on the matter for the present, but 
naturally, we would like in this closed meet- 
ing, in the private atmosphere in which we 
are now, to hear some expression by some 
distinguished Representative on the text of 
the report that was read by the distinguished 
Chairman of the General Committee. The 
representative of Mexico, Ambassador de la 
Colina, has asked for the floor, and I recog- 
nize him. 

Mr. DE LA COLINA (the Special Delegate of 
Mexico). First of all I wish to express, or 
rather, join in the comments that you, Mr. 
Chairman, have made in appreciation and 
deep recognition of the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Committee we took the liberty 
to appoint, in recognition of not only this 
wonderful report they have presented us, but 
also the efforts they doubtlessly have made 
under most difficult conditions and with 
great efficiency and dignity. Now I would 
like to know, Mr. Chairman, whether it 
would be possible to ask some questions, 
especially since we are meeting in executive 
session, for clearly our governments surely 
are going to want to know the very learned 
opinion of our distinguished representatives 
regarding some aspects touched on only in- 
cidentally in this most interesting report, 
with the reservation, naturally, that perhaps 
in a later session, also secret, we could elabo- 
rate on some other aspects that, for the 
moment, escape us. Would that be possible, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT, I believe the question is 
very important. The President attaches 
great importance to the question put by the 
Ambassador of the Republic of Mexico re- 


garding our taking advantage of this execu- 
tive session to ask the distinguished Commit- 
tee some questions. 

Mr. Cotomso. I ask for the floor, 
President. 

The PRESIDENT. You have the floor, Mr. 
Ambassador. 

Mr. CoLtomso.The Committee is ready to 
answer, insofar as it can, any questions the 
representatives of the sister republics of the 
Americas wish to ask its members. 


Mr. 
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The Present. Very well. Is the Ambassa- 
dor of Mexico satisfied? You have the floor. 

Mr. DE LA COLINA. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, For the time being I would like to 
know whether it is possible, after having 
listened closely to everything our distin- 
guished colleague, the Representative of Ar- 
gentina, has told us. I have the perhaps mis- 
taken impression, from the technique as well 
as from the quick reading I was giving this 
document we just corrected, that there seems 
to have been a certain consensus between the 
opposing sides as to the possible elimination 
of the generals. Perhaps I am mistaken, but 
it seems to follow from that reading and 
from this idea that on both sides the colonels 
were more or less disposed to create, let us 
say, a high command, other than the one 
that has remained thus far. I wonder 
whether it would be possible for you gentle- 
men to elaborate on this, or whether you 
simply have no ideas on the matter. 

The Prestipent. Would the Chairman of the 
Committee like to respond to the concern of 
the Representative of Mexico? 

Mr. CoLomso. With great pleasure. As the 
report states, Mr. President, the request to 
exclude the seven military men, whose names 
I have read in the Committee's report, was a 
complaint by the junta led by Colonel Ca- 
amaño and transmitted by the Committee to 
the military junta led by Colonel Benoit. 
The Act of Santo Domingo, furthermore, is 
clearly written, and the stamped signatures 
of the parties ratifying it are affixed. I be- 
lieve I have responded to the concern of the 
Ambassador of Mcxico. 

Mr. DE LA Corlixa. Another point now, if 
I may. 

The PRESIDENT. With pleasure. 

Mr. DE LA COLINA. I would like to know, if 
this is also possible, whether the distin- 
guished representatives could give us their 
impressions regarding the degree of Com- 
munist infiltration in the rebel or constitu- 
tional forces, or whatever you want to call 
them. For example, there was the reference 
to this Frenchman * * * who came from 
Indochina, and who trains frogmen * * * 
etc.; perhaps there is some thought that this 
person might have close ties, for example, 
with other Communists; or do they have the 
impression at least that, in the high com- 
mand of that group, the rebel group, there 
is now definite and significant Communist 
leadership. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. CoLtomso. As for myself, I, as a member 
of the Committee, not as Chairman, have no 
objection to answering the question by the 
Ambassador of Mexico, but as a matter of 
procedure for answers, I wish to provide an 
opportunity for the Chairman to speak in 
general terms in order not to deny the dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee their 
legitimate right to answer as members of the 
Committee, which we all are; that is, I would 
not want to be monopolizing the answers be- 
cause, without prejudice to a given answer, 
we can give another of the members of the 
Committee an opportunity to give the reply 
that, in his judgment, should be given. Thus, 
in order to respect fair treatment and not 
find myself in the middle of the violent and 
inelegant position of monopolizing the an- 
swers—and I ask the members of the Com- 
mittee whether some of them want to answer, 
Then I ask you to give the flood first to Am- 
bassador Vazquez Carrizosa, of Colombia. 

The PRESIDENT. The Ambassador of Colom- 
bia, member of the Special Committee, will 
answer the question by the Ambassador of 
Mexico. 

Mr. Carrrzosa (the Special Delegate of 


Colombia). Mr. President, the Representa- 


tive of Mexico asks what the opinion is. 
I will state mine, because I am not going 
to answer on behalf of the Committee, as 
to the degree of Communist infiltration on 
both sides. Of course, the question must 
refer to the command or sector led by Colonel 
Francisco Caamafio, because I do not think 
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it refers to any Communist leanings by Gen- 
eral Wessin y Wessin, Colonel Saladin or 
any of his colieagues. With regard to the 
sector led by Colonel Francisco Caamafio, 
many diplomats accredited in the Dominican 
Republic, and I can include my country’s 
diplomatic representative, feel that, if not 
Colonel Francisco Caamaño, whom I do not 
know to be personally a Communist, there 
are indeed numerous persons on his side 
that, if they are not members of the Com- 
munist Party, are actively in favor of Fidel 
Castro's system of government or political 
p There is such a tendency in the 
opinion of many diplomats I spoke to, and 
I do not mention other countries in order 
not to commit countries represented here. 
They are firmly convinced that on that side 
there are many persons, I do not say mem- 
bers registered in an officially organized Com- 
munist Party, but persons who do have lean- 
ings toward a well-known trend is prevalent 
in Cuba, 

Mr. DE LA COLINA. Thank you, Mr. Ambas- 
sador. 

The Presipent. Does any member of the 
Committee wish to add to the answer re- 
quested by the Representative of Mexico? 
Is the Representative of Mexico now satisfied 
with the information given to him? The 
Ambassador of Guatemala. 

Mr. Cotomso, If the President will allow 
me, I do not know what system the President 
may have to gage the kind of questions. 

The Presipent. Well, your Excellency said 
that he wanted his colleagues to participate 
in the answers in their, let us say, personal 
status, in order to distribute the task of 
answering, and, naturally, the President took 
note of the fact that your Excellency had in- 
vited his colleague from Colombia to answer 
the question put by the Ambassador of 
Mexico. I, by way of courtesy, am asking 
your Excellency whether any other col- 
leagues would like to express their opinions 
on the same question the Ambassador of 
Mexico asked. I request your Excellency to 
tell me whether any other of his colleagues 
would like to ask any questions. 

Mr. CoLomso. I am going to add very little, 
of course, to what the Ambassador of Co- 
lombia, with his accustomed brilliance, has 
just said, by saying that this report, affirmed 
by a large number of representatives of the 
Diplomatic Corps, is public and well known 
to any one who cares to make inquiry. But 
despite the respect that I owe to the opinion 
of the Diplomatic Corps, in order to estab- 
lish this in precise terms—for I was con- 
cerned as much as was the Ambassador with 
being able to verify this question—I wanted 
to go to the source; and we spoke with the 
different men who were in this rebel group- 
ing and, a notable thing, from the head of 
the revolution, Colonel Caamaño, to some 
one known as Minister of the Presidency, 
they recognized that they were their great 
problem, they explained to a certain extent 
briefly the process of the history of the 
Dominican Republic, they confessed to us 
how gradually a number of elements were 
being incorporated with them whom they 
called Communists, and that their problem 
was to avoid infiltration for the purpose of 
springing a surprise and seizing control. 
They said this clearly, and even at one 
point—I in the sometime difficult task of 
dividing this formal nomination of the 
chairmanship in which there is no merit 
greater than that of any one else, because 
perhaps in the other four members there is 
much talent for doing what the Chairman 
did—I spoke with Colonel Caamaño and 
asked him in a friendly way whether he hon- 
estly believed that such infiltration existed. 
He confirmed this to me, but he gave me the 
impression that he had the courage to face 
it. He said to me: “They are not going to 
grab the movement, and my concern is that 
in their losing the possibility of control, they 
have stayed behind the snipers, today there 
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are those that do not wish a solution for the 
Dominican Republic,” and already he put 
the political label on a good part of the 
snipers on both sides, It should be said, 
Mr. Ambassador, that you will understand 
the extent of responsibility of the answers 
and the depth of the questions, and I would 
like to satisfy your own concern; but I have 
fulfilled with loyalty by reporting the con- 
versation to you objectively, telling you that 
I believe that those who have the answer to 
this question is to be found among the ac- 
tors, the protagonists of this hour who are 
living in the Dominican Republic. This is 
what I wanted to say now, Mr. Chairman. 

The Preswwent. Very well, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. DE LA Cotina. Mr. Ambassador of Co- 
lombia, I greatly value this reply; I wanted 
both, but naturally with reference to the 
reply whereby you explain one more aspect. 
Many thanks, Mr, Ambassador. 

The Presipenr. Would the Ambassador of 
Guatemala like to say something on the 
question put by the Ambassador of Mexico? 

Mr. Garcia Baver (the Special Delegate 
of Guatemala). Mr. Chairman, for the mo- 
ment, no; certainly this point was discussed 
in the Committee; the Committee also had 
a series of things, and since there is not yet 
any criterion of the Committee, I do not for 
the moment wish to present any viewpoint. 

The Prestwwent. The Ambassador of Bra- 
211. 

Mr. PENNA MARINHO (the Special Delegate 
of Brazil). Mr. President, I should like to 
corroborate the statements made by my col- 
leagues from Colombia and Argentina, and 
add one more aspect that I believe could 
help to clarify the approach that could be 
given to the problem. I should like to add, 
gentlemen, that with the complete collapse 
of public authority—since neither the forces 
of the Government Junta of Benoit, San- 
tana, and Saladin nor those of Colonel Caa- 
maño were in control of the situation—the 
Dominican state practically disappeared as 
a juridical-political entity, and the coun- 
try became a sort of no man’s land. The 
arsenal had been given to the people and an 
entire disoriented population of adolescents 
and fanatics was taking up modern auto- 
matic arms, in a state of excitation that was 
further exacerbated by constant radio broad- 
casts of a clearly subversive character. Nei- 
ther do I believe that I am, nor does any of 
the members of this Committee believe that 
he is, in a position to state with assurance 
that the movement of Colonel Caamaño, 
inspired by the truly popular figure of for- 
mer President Bosch, is a clearly Communist 
movement. But one fact is certain: in view 
of the real anarchy in which the country 
has been engulfed for several days, espe- 
cially the capital city, where bands of snip- 
ers have been sacking and killing and obey- 
ing no one, any organized group that landed 
on the island could dominate the situation. 
For that reason, and our understanding 
coincides with that uf a majority of the dep- 
ositions of the chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions accredited there, all of the members 
of the Committee agree in admitting that 
the Caamafio movement, fortunately truly 
democratic in its origins, since none of us 
sincerely believes that Caamafio is a Com- 
munist, could be rapidly converted into a 
Communist insurrection; above all it is seen 
to be heading toward becoming a govern- 
ment of that kind, susceptible of obtaining 
the support and the assistance of the great 
Marxist-Leninist powers. Therefore, Mr. 
President, we do not believe that Colonel 
Caamafio and his closest advisers are Com- 
munists. Meanwhile, as the entire Caamafio 
movement rests upon a truly popular basis, 
by certain areas escaping from the control 
of that democratic group of leaders it would 
be quite possible for that movement to be 
diverted from its real origins and to follow 
the oblique plan of popular-based move- 
ments, which can be easily controlled by 
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clever agents.and experts in the art of trans- 
forming democratic popular movements into 
Marxist-Leninist revolutions. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

The Presment. The Representative of 
Ecuador, Ambassador Jacome, has requested 
the floor. 

Mr. Jácome (the Special Delegate of Ecua- 
dor). I wish to adhere with all sincerity and 
warmth of the words of the Representative of 
Mexico, praising the selflessness and the ardu- 
ous work as well as the spirit of sacrifice with 
which the Committee performed its func- 
tions, and for having succeeded, by the time 
of its departure, in leaving a somewhat more 
favorable situation than the one it found 
upon arrival. Now that we are asking for the 
opinions of the distinguished colleagues on 
the Committee, I would like to know if they 
have any impression as to a formula, or if 
there is any desire on the part of the two 
factions to bring about peace by transforming 
the cease-fire, the truce, into a peace that will 
permit the political organization of the Do- 
minican Republic and the natural process 
that should be followed in order to have a 
constitutionally stable system. It has been 
gratifying to hear this opinion, at least on 
one side, that the so-called constitutional 
government of Colonel Caamafio is certain 
that it can at a given moment control and 
capture the infiltrators that are determined 
to block peace, and, in order to take advan- 
tage of that situation, to continue the chaos 
that has prevailed in Santo Domingo up to 
now. But if that command hopes to keep and 
is confident that it can keep control it is nat- 
ural that whatever the command thinks with 
regard to the possibility of a formula for 
stable peace through an understanding with 
the others—the present enemies—would be 
very useful and constructive to know because 
we would then, with a little tenacity, through 
friendly, fraternal mediation, have a favor- 
able prospect of arriving, within a reasonably 
short time, at an understanding between the 
two combatants. This would be the best 
guarantee that the Americas, as well as the 
Dominican Republic, could have that those 
infiltrators and those elements that wish the 
chaos to continue, would-be eliminated and 
hence definitely neutralized. 

I would like to know what opinion the 
Committee formed, after it succeeded in talk- 
ing with the parties in conflict, what impres- 
sion does it have of the opinion or of the 
formulas or of the hopes they have regarding 
a final agreement that may return the situa- 
tion to normal. 

The PresmENT. Would the Committee like 
to answer the question raised by the Repre- 
sentative of Ecuador? One of the colleagues 
on the Committee; the Chairman, Ambassa- 
dor Gorcia Bauer, Ambassador Vazquez 
Carrizosa, Ambassador Penna Marinho, the 
Chairman of the Committee, Ambassador 
Colombo, in his capacity as Representative of 
Argentina? 

Mr. Cotomso, Perhaps this is the question 
that I shall answer with the greatest Ameri- 
canist feeling, Mr. Chairman. I cannot deny, 
Mr. Ambassador, gentlemen, that I also, like 
the Ambassador of Mexico, have confessed to 
him that I shared and still share the concern 
expressed in his question and that, perhaps, 
it was the question that caused me the great- 
est concern. The most urgent problem when 
we left was not to find ideological banners 
distinguishing the parties, but to put au 
end to the conflict that was already becom- 
ing bloody and that could become a blood 
bath in the Americas. We talked with the 
two parties and believe me, Mr. Chairman, 
I at first had the feeling that law was dead; 
it was chaos in the Dominican Republic. 
We all shared it—all members of the Com- 
mittee, the military advisers, the General 
Secretariat, our civilian advisers—and when 
we arrived we found chaos, such as we had 
never seen or even imagined. I felt that law 
did not exist, and we all thought there was 
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little hope that they wanted to find a solu- 
tion that would be feasible, despite the moral 
authority that we represented. We were only 
a very few, as men, as individuals, but 
we bore the weight of the historic tradition 
of the system whose 75th anniversary we 
celebrated, and this inspired all the mem- 
bers of the Committee. From the first man 
of the rebel band with whom we spoke, Colo- 
nel Caamaño, to the first man with whom 
we spoke from the Command of the Military 
Junta, Colonel Benoit, we found that they 
were both weary of the conflict that dark- 
ened the Americas. We found in both of 
them a desire to achieve peace that was equal 
to ours. 

It would be untrue, Mr. President, if I were 
to say that I found the wish to continue the 
fight at this stage of the tragedy in the 
Dominican Republic. There was a longing 
for peace and we were caught in the enthusi- 
asm to achieve it. But we were completely 
surprised, Mr. Ambassador, by something 
more important than this objective which is 
essentially what we all desire; the two parties 
said that the solution lay in the inter- 
American system. Nobody assumed the right 
to impose peace because and let there be no 
misunderstanding—the side that wishes to 
triumph in Santo Domingo is stabbing the 
sister republic. Both factions understood the 
intensity of the tragedy that was unfolding 
in Santo Domingo; both placed their faith 
in the inter-American system. 

During the course of conversations, when 
all members of the Committee asked them if 
they would be faithful to remaining within 
the system, they answered yes; with all their 
faith. But it was more than that, Mr. Am- 
bassador: it was what Colonel Caamafio said, 
voluntarily. A newsman asked him, “If your 
cause was denounced in the United Nations, 
what would you do?” and he confessed to us 
that he answered that he would in no way 
accept that channel because he was within 
the system and the answer had to be found 
within the system. For that reason he was 
happy to see the committee sent by the OAS. 
He placed his faith in the Organization of 
American States to find the solution. And 
when we spoke with Colonel Benoit he gave 
us the same affirmation; his faith is in the 
system. 

I believe that in the midst of the agony of 
the Dominican Republic, this system that 
among ourselves we have talked so much of 
strengthening was more alive than ever and 
in an hour of testing, in the midst of a 
struggle more fierce than any I remember 
within the system, I could see that both sides 
felt this to be the only possible solution that 
could maintain peace in the Americas. Both 
took into account the possibility that it was 
being compromised: they knew that the 
peace of the hemisphere might be endan- 
gered if the conflict wasn’t soon stopped. 
This, Mr. Ambassador, is what I can tell you, 
with great satisfaction, and I look to the 
system for the solution just as all of us are 
going to look, and you will see that the sys- 
tem will find that solution. 

The PRESIDENT. The Representative of 
Guatemala will contribute to the answer that 
the Representative of Ecuador has requested. 

Mr. Garcia BAUER. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a few words to what the Ambassador 
of Argentina has said, in reply to the ques- 
tion asked by the Ambassador of Ecuador. 
I, as a member of the Committee and as Am- 
bassador of Guatemala, confirm the state- 
ments made by the Ambassador of Argentina, 
as to the faith that the inter-American sys- 
tem can help in solving the problem that, so 
unfortunately, is faced in the Dominican 
Republic today. Obviously, that country is 
weary of struggle and would like to arrive 
at some solution. I, at least, found that 
there certainly is a basic desire to reach an 
understanding between the parties and over- 
come present difficulties. We were sur- 
prised, for example, when we began conver- 
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sations with the Rebel Commander, that a 
colonel was present who was a liaison officer 
between the Military Junta of San Isidro and 
the Papal Nuncio. And the manner in 
which he was treated, by Colonel Caamaño 
as well as the other members of the Rebel 
Command, surprised us because he was in a 
group completely opposed to the one he rep- 
resented. We did not see the hatred that 
might have been expected in such circum- 
stances. We can bear witness, therefore, to 
that deference, to the treatment that was 
shown. Also the Rebel Commander offered 
to the Committee itself to deliver about 500 
prisoners so that it might take charge of 
them; that is, acts such as these indicate 
how they wish to end this situation that is 
dividing the people of the Dominican Repub- 
lic; from these acts, and from others that we 
have seen, I have reached the conclusion that 
at bottom there is a desire, a keen desire to 
reach an understanding. The question is to 
find the formula for making this under- 
standing a reality. 

The PRESIDENT. Other representatives 
have asked to speak. I ask the members of 
the Committee if any of them wishes to join 
in the reply to the question raised by the 
Representative of Ecuador. The Repre- 
sentative of Ecuador. 

Mr. JAcome. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am infinitely grateful for this reply 
which is truly promising because it has con- 
firmed the suspicion that every human be- 
ing has who knows the tragedy of a civil war; 
that those persons who have stained their 
country with blood and caused so many 
deaths, who have seen so much suffering and 
caused so much suffering, would now have 
reached the moment of longing for peace 
and perhaps each of them feeling remorse for 
the sufferings and the misfortunes they have 
caused. This is an eminently human re- 
action that we all know. But I am equally 
satisfied to hear that both parties rest their 
faith in the inter-American system, but I 
have now seen a report, a report concerning 
the statements made by Colonel Caamaño 
to the effect that he will not accept the 
Inter-American Force established by the last 
resolution of this Meeting of Consultation. 
We have already seen that it also seems that 
Colonel Caamaño and his partisans have not 
accepted the present state of affairs, the 
presence of foreign troops in Santo Domingo. 
Hence, would not perhaps Colonel Caamafio, 
and in the end all Dominicans, whatever 
their ideologies and whatever the barricade 
on which they have stood, prefer a mission 
of peace to a mission of guns? We might 
think of a permanent peace mission of the 
Organization of American States, which 
would receive the same impressions but 
which would be seeking a concrete formula 
to bring those parties together who wish to 
reach an understanding and give them the 
opportunity of not feeling pressured by arms 
or not having the inward suspicion that 
those arms are playing the game of their ad- 
versaries. I should like and I venture to put 
this question to the members of the Com- 
mittee, and I beg your pardon, as tired and 
fatigued as you all must be, for still abusing 
your time with these questions. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. CoLomso. I said something, a little 
circumstantially, in replying to the question 
posed by the Ambassador of Mexico, regard- 
ing this concern that troubles the Ambassa- 
dor of Ecuador. Here is the most important 
instance for telling the whole truth, not part 
of it. And I am going to tell how I saw it. 
The effort—I said—is mutual and so is the 
desire to attain peace, Mr. Ambassador, but 
it is not that I suspect but that I am certain 
that the two sides in the struggle are not con- 
trolling their movement, because the cease- 
fire was accepted by the fighting groups; but 
an uncontrollable ingredient conspired 
against the carrying out of the act of Santo 
Domingo, an element that history shows 
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does not find a solution by peaceful means 
and that grows larger whenever attempts at 
reaching peace are made, because what will 
happen, to a great extent, is what happened 
to us, in parleying for peace, with an abso- 
lute cease-fire by the commands so as to talk 
with the peace mission, but we had to parley 
for two hours and a half under incessant ma- 
chinegun and rifle fire. Who did that? 
Colonel Caamafio? I think not, categorically 
no. 

It is the sniper ingredient, because in a 
town where arms are handed out to civilians, 
there can be only two forms of control: either 
when the civilians lay down their arms and 
surrender them willingly, or when this is 
achieved by a force superior to the civilian 
force. Let all of you ponder the difficult 
task of imagining a peace attempt, in which 
we again have the signatures of the two 
parties, we have the security zone, and the 
incident is being provoked as a factor break- 
ing out into a tremendous catastrophe. I 
honestly confess that until now I could not 
explain how something much worse did not 
occur. The provocation of the snipers is 
constant. There are among them, no doubt, 
the two classes of snipers that there are in 
such events: those who grab a gun and con- 
tinue using it with a resentment that no 
reasoning will lead them to lay it down, and 
those who continue using it with the resent- 
ment of one who cannot control the revolt. 
That is, these are factors that cannot be 
controlled by a mission no matter what flag 
of peace it carries. 

The Government of Santo Domingo will 
not achieve peace until it can be imposed in 
a climate where conditions in a peaceful 
Santo Domingo exist for the recovery of in- 
stitutional normality in the country. Sin- 
cerely, Mr. Ambassador, in the choice that 
you have given me I sacrifice my wish— 
which is equal to yours—to a realistic con- 
cept that one can only appreciate, unfortu- 
nately, by having been there. We wished, 
and we five ambassadors who were on the 
mission mentioned it many times to one an- 
other, that all of you could have been there, 
that not one had been missing, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That you could have been at the scene 
of events to see what we were seeing. In 
the tremendous confusion, in which it is difi- 
cult to find the thread that would open the 
knot we were trying to untie, where there is 
political and military confusion, economic 
disaster, confused people, general anguish, 
no one can find the ingredient for guidance. 
I believe, Mr. Ambassador, that it is urgent 
to seek peace in the Dominican Republic 
and to tarry as little as possible in discussion, 
because every hour of discussion is an hour 
you give to someone who, with good or evil 
intentions, could still pull the trigger that 
would prevent the Act of Santo Domingo 
from being fulfilled. This is my personal im- 
pression. 

The PRESIDENT. The Representative of 
Ecuador has nothing more that he wants 
to say? I recognize the Representative of 
Uruguay, Ambassador Emilio Oribe. 

Mr. ORIBE (the Special Delegate of Uru- 
guay). Mr. President, first of all, I want to 
adopt the words of the distinguished Ambas- 
sadors who have spoken before me in con- 
gratulating the Committee on its work and 
expressing the admiration of my delegation 
for the way in which they have performed 
this first part of their task. And so, our 
warmest congratulations to all of them. 
Since it is late, Mr. President, I would like to 
confine myself to some very specific ques- 
tions. The first of the questions is as fol- 
lows: for this Meeting of Consultation to be 
competent to take measures to bring peace 
and to carry forward the work begun, it is 
necessary, above all, in the opinion of my 
Delegation, to ascertain whether the situa- 
tion in the Dominican Republic is a situation 
that can endanger the peace and security of 
the hemisphere. This is the requirement of 
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Article 19 of the Charter for carrying out col- 
lective action in matters that normally are 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
states. As is known, Article 19 states: ‘““Meas- 
ures adopted for the maintenance of peace 
and security in accordance with existing 
treaties do not constitute a violation of the 
principles set forth in Articles 15 and 17,” 
which are those that refer to noninterven- 
tion. Hence my Delegation believes that a 
pronouncement must be made by this Meet- 
ing of Consultation to the effect that the 
events in the Dominican Republic constitute 
a situation that endangers the peace and 
security of the hemisphere. Departing from 
that basis, I should like to ask the Commit- 
tee if it is of the opinion that this is the 
case, that is to say, that the situation in the 
Dominican Republic constitutes a threat to 
the and security of the hemisphere. 
That is the first question. 

The second question is as follows, Mr. 
President: the first part of the task with 
which the Committee was entrusted has been 
carried out, and we all congratulate them. 
We have received a very complete report, 
which will be studied by the delegations and 
the foreign ministries. There remains, then, 
the second of the Committee’s task, 
under the letter b, which reads as follows: 
“to carry out an investigation of all aspects 
of the situation in the Dominican Republic 
that led to the convocation of this Meeting.” 
Naturally, my Delegation understands very 
well that this cannot be done in one after- 
noon or one day. However, I should like to 
ask simply if the Committee believes that 
there is sufficient evidence to issue a report 
on this point within a reasonable period of 
time. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The PRESIDENT. One of the distinguished 
members of the Committee would like to 
refer to the first question put by the Repre- 
sentative of Uruguay. Ambassador Vazquez 
Carrizosa, Representative of Colombia. 

Mr. VÁZQUEZ CARRIZOSA (the Special Dele- 
gate of Colombia). Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. The first question is this: Is the situa- 
tion such that it can endanger peace and 
security? My reply is yes. Yes, there is a 
situation that endangers the peace and secu- 
rity. The reasons are very clear. A dis- 
turbance or even a guerrilla action in a mem- 
ber state where the elements of order and 
constituted authorities exist is not the same 
as in a state where the absence of the state 
is noted, evaluated, and recorded. What is 
to be done, Mr. Delegate, in the absence of 
the state? What does the system do when 
the state does not exist? What happens 
when blood is running in the streets? What 
happens, Mr. Delegate, when an American 
country—and I am going to speak quite 
frankly so that you may think about this 
with all the perspicacity we know you to 
have—is, under these conditions, in the 
neighborhood of Cuba? Do we sit on the 
balcony to watch the end of the tragedy? 

Do we all sit down as if we were at a bull- 
fight waiting for the crew to come? What 
are we to do, Mr. Delegate? We are in a 
struggle against international communism; 
and we are in a world, Mr. Delegate, in which 
America is not even separated from the other 
continents even by the ocean. We form part 
of the world and we form part of the condi- 
tions existing in the world. The Dominican 
Republic, like any other country in the 
Americas, is a part of the system, and it is 
the system that will suffer from the lack of 
a head of state in any of its members. The 
matter and the problem cannot be expressed 
in juridical terms, in hermeneutics, needed 
to fit an act into a lawyer's criterion. The 
problem is one of deep political meaning, of 
profound significance, of hemisphere impor- 
tance much more serious than any of the 
other American revolutions could be. 

There have been many revolutions in 
America. There have been revolutions in 
my country; there have been some, I believe, 
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in yours, and I do not believe that a revolu- 
tion in itself justifies the intervention of the 
inter-American system. That has not been 
my theory; that has not been the theory of 
my country. However, the acephalous con- 
dition of the state constitutes a problem that 
has occurred on very few occasions. What 
are we to do, Mr. Delegate, when, as the 
report states, the President of a Junta says: 
“I cannot maintain order with respect to the 
diplomatic missions?” And what are we to 
do, Mr. Delegate, when that Chief presents 
a note in which he requests the assistance 
of another country and confesses with the 
sincerity that we have heard: “Gentlemen 
of the Special Committee, have the diplo- 
matic representatives asked me for protec- 
tion and I did not have the elements with 
which to protect them?” That is the answer 
to his first question. Now we have the sec- 
ond question: What is happening to the 
investigation? It is very clear, Mr. Delegate. 
The complex political events, the multi- 
tudinous situations are very difficult to in- 
vestigate. All of us who have had contact 
with problems of criminology know about 
mob psychology: everything that is studied 
in the classroom, which is very simple, an 
investigation of a local event, an individual 
event, let us say. 

However, when there as mobs, when they 
are in the midst of great movements an 
investigation can be conducted, investiga- 
tions must be carried out. But they are 
obviously difficult investigations. I would 
spare no effort to support any machinery, 
agency, or committee that would carry for- 
ward that investigation. It would be very 
desirable. But, of course, such investiga- 
tions of complex events are not very easy, 
because many things have happened. Actu- 
ally, two or three revolutions have taken 
place. There was the first revolt of colonels. 
Then there was a revolt of a party; and after 
that, a revolution of a whole series of guer- 
rilla groups, so that each one may have a 
different impression of the same event. 

I think that, rather than an investigation 
of the past, what is of interest to the Meeting 
of Consultation and what is of interest to 
America is not the investigation of the past, 
but the investigation of the future. It is 
the investigation of the future that interests 
us. The problem is not to stop to fix re- 
sponsibility, to ascertain who began to shoot 
first, who entered the National Palace first, 
who opened the windows, who got out the 
machinegun, who saw, who heard; all that 
would be an interminable process that would 
fill many pages and many records of pro- 
ceedings. The important thing is not to 
look backward, but to look ahead. 
PRESIDENT. The Representative of 
Uruguay. 

Mr. ORIBE. I thank Ambassador Vazquez 
Carrizosa for his remarks. He has told me 
just what I wanted to know. 

The Presipent. The Ambassador of Brazil. 

Mr. Penna Marinxuo (the Special Repre- 
sentative of Brazil). Yes, Mr. President. And 
I also want to say to the Delegates that my 
reply is also yes. There are two governments, 
but each one is weaker than the other, com- 
pletely incapable and powerless to control 
the situation that prevails in the country. 
Peace was made on uncertain terms. The 
Act of Santo Domingo is not a definitive 
peace; it is a difficult truce, a temporary 
armistice that may dissolve at any moment. 
Therefore, the Committee suggests, among 
the measures that in its Judgment might be 
adopted immediately by the Tenth Meeting 
of Consultation, the appointment of a tech- 
nical military group in the city of Santo 
Domingo to the cease-fire, as well 
as other measures agreed to by the parties 
to the Act of Santo Domingo. We must keep 
watch over that peace and create conditions 
to prevent the struggle from breaking ot 
again—because it could start again, Mr. 
President, at any moment. Thank you. 
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The PRESIDENT. Does any other member of 
the Committee wish to speak on this ques- 
tion? The Chairman of the Committee, Am- 
be ssador Colombo. 

Mr. Cotomso. The truth is, Mr. Chairman, 
that after the words of my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Ambassadors of Brazil and Co- 
lombia, there is very little that I might be 
able to add; but the responsibility in- 
volved and the importance of the question, so 
ably phrased by the Ambassador of Uruguay, 
compel all of us to make clear our position 
on this question. When, among the powers 
and duties, the duty of investigating was 
decided upon, I cannot conceal the fact that 
I felt the same as I always feel whenever an 
investigating committee is named. General- 
ly it investigates nothing; few, indeed, are 
the investigating or factfinding committees 
which, in the parliamentary life of all of our 
countries, show any fruitful jurisprudence in 
their results. But this Investigating Com- 
mittee did have the possibility of good re- 
sults. And that was because it was aimed at 
two fundamental objectives that were gov- 
erning events in the Dominican Republic. 

I understood, first, that the investigation 
was to determine the scope of the danger re- 
sulting from the events, which are a matter 
of concern to the Ambassador of Uruguay. 
If this was a situation that did not threaten 
the peace, we would verify that immediately. 
If the situation was under the control of 
groups intent on stirring up tension in the 
Americas, in a struggle in the history of 
America, which is full of struggle between 
brothers, in this incorrigible vocation that is 
periodically written into the history of our 
countries, that delays the advance of law and 
democracy, then we would verify it immedi- 
ately; and we have verified it. 

This could be the beginning of a struggle 
confined to the two well-defined groups. But 
the presence of those uncontrollable factors, 
which I urge the Ambassadors to analyze in 
detail, in the evaluation of facts in order to 
reach conclusions, they are going to be 
impressed, as we ourselves were impressed, 
without seeing them; they have become more 
dangerous than the groups themselves put 
together. To my mind, they have become the 
element that will determine the fate of what 
is going to be done. If those groups did not 
exist, and if those responsible for the strug- 
gling movements had not confessed that they 
cannot control them, in view of the exist- 
ence of a security zone, freely agreed upon 
by both parties, with a U.S. military force 
that is engaged basically in the process of 
keeping custody over the diplomatic zone, 
I would also believe, Mr. President, that per- 
haps we might be able to delimit the process 
and trust that the peace would not be so 
obviously jeopardized as it is in this process; 
because in all revolutions, even a small local 
one, there is the possibility that there may 
be the spark of a process that will affect the 
peace of the Americas, 

But the dimensions of this situation, with 
elements of disturbance on both sides, who 
are constantly lashing out against the pro- 
tection offered by the security zone, and in 
which, Mr. President—and this struck my 
attention—there is still control to prevent 
confrontation in a struggle that could tech- 
nically be called a military struggle; or in 
other words, there is no military confronta- 
tion between the defenders of the zone and 
the contending groups of the civil struggle. 
And that struggle is capable of being un- 
loosed, because of the constant harassment 
by those who are seeking a way to unloose it. 
Hence, Mr. Ambassador, this matter urgently 
demands that all of us succeed in finding the 
way to resolve this situation; that we find 
the way to dispel the undeniable danger that 
threatens the peace in this hemisphere, which 
is the puropse of our organization. Because 
all of these things are important; economic 
development, social tranquillity, justice, the 
progress of the countries; but all of them are 
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built on peace; without peace there is no 
possibility for the triumph of the inter- 
American system. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt, Mr. President, that the peace 
of the hemisphere is in grave peril. 

But with respect to the second part of the 
investigation, which is also a matter of 
anxiety, we have contributed something in 
the time we had to make our investigation; 
more than the investigation is the word of 
the leaders themselves. This act is a con- 
fession, and a partisan confession without 
proof, Mr. Ambassador. It is not a matter of 
our characterizing the ideology, nobody goes 
about trying to do that when, actually, it has 
already been characterized by the leaders of 
the governments themselves. If necessary, 
that should be left to the last. I have said 
at previous sessions: my delegation is will- 
ing to make and is going to make an ex- 
haustive investigation of the facts, in order 
to determine the blame according to the 
action. We shall do nothing to cover up a 
sharing of responsibility. But in the matter 
of priorities, investigation has been well 
placed by the Ambassador of Uruguay. The 
first thing to be investigated was the projec- 
tion of the episode, the possibility of its af- 
fecting the peace of the hemisphere, the 
need for urgent action in case it is proved. 
We five members of the committee shared 
that opinion when we were there, and we 
reaffirm it now. The peace of the hemis- 
phere is in such danger, Mr. President, that 
if the system does not respond to the call of 
both parties to the struggle, I believe that 
the peace of the Americas would not be in 
danger, that peace will be broken. This ur- 
gency is shown by the way we have tried to 
answer the concerns of the Ambassador of 
Uruguay. 

The Presment. I ask His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Guatemala if he would like to 
speak on this point. 

Mr. Garcia Bauer. Mr. President, I would 
like to add my voice and my opinion to those 
of my distinguished colleagues on the Com- 
mittee. I shall also reply, rather emphati- 
cally, as was done by the Ambassador of 
Colombia, that the peace and security are in 
danger. As was already said, we in the Com- 
mittee often asked ourselves and commented 
on the advisability of having all of the mem- 
bers of this Meeting visit the Dominican 
Republic in order to see, on the scene itself of 
the events, the situation prevailing in that 
country: in a state of war, when we arrived, 
without water, without lights, without tele- 
phones, without public services. The lobby 
of the very hotel where we stayed was a scene 
of war—children and women sleeping in the 
lobby itself. The Diplomatic Corps, which 
met with us, also told us of the serious situ- 
ation which they had gone through and were 
going through; anarchy ruled; the attacks 
that the diplomatic missions themselves had 
suffered; the wounded, including the diplo- 
matic missions that had given asylum to 
wounded persons; and this was something 
that went on hour after hour. 

Undoubtedly, peace and security are seri- 
ously affected when there is no authority 
that is respected, for although there are 
those who proclaim that they represent au- 
thority in each sector, it may be seen later 
that they do not possess it to such a degree 
that peace prevails; and although they sign 
documents, such as the cease-fire that was 
arranged before we arrived, or the Act of 
Santo Domingo, which we signed; neverthe- 
less, it can be seen that they have no abso- 
lute control over the situation when the 
spectacle of wounded and dead persons is 
seen. We asked how many had died, how 
many had been wounded; and I believe that 
I can say, as an opinion gathered from per- 
sons of whom it can be said, insofar as this is 
possible, that they are better informed on the 
matter, that at least one thousand five hun- 
dred persons have died in Santo Domingo. 
And how are the forces distributed? How is 
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the country? Fighting has taken place so 
far only in the city of Santo itself, 
but who can assure us that it will not spread 
throughout the country? 

The rebel command states that they have 
maintained peace there, because they have 
not wished to arouse feelings in the rest of 
the country, and the Military Junta in San 
Isidro states that they control the rest of the 
country. What is the real situation? The 
Committee did not have time to travel 
through all of the Dominican Republic; but 
it is evident that chaos exists, that the situ- 
ation is deteriorating; it changes from one 
hour to the next; that is clear. The day after 
we had an interview, under the fire of snip- 
ers, as has been said here—with the Consti- 
tutionalist Military Command, the next day, 
I repeat, the Chief of that Command was 
proclaimed President of the Republic, Con- 
stitutional President; and the Military Junta 
of San Isidro, which we had talked with and 
which signed the act of Santo Domingo, 
does not now exist, according to reports ar- 
riving today through the news agencies. The 
teletype has just brought for example, a cable 
reading: “Domingo Imbert, President of the 
new Five-Member Junta, quickly convened 
a press conference and called for a peace- 
making effort to rebuild the country and 
restore national unity without discrimina- 
tion on account of political affiliation.” He 
described Colonel Caamafio as a good person- 
al friend. 

The other members of the new Junta are: 
Julo Postigo, 61 years old, a lawyer whom 
some people consider a militant in the 
Revolutionary Party of Juan Bosch; Carlos 
Crisella Polomey, 51 years old, governor of 
one of the provinces under the deposed re- 
gime of Donald Reid Cabral; Alejandro Seber 
Copo, 41 years old, an engineer; and Colonel 
Benoit, a member of the previous Military 
Junta of three. Imbert did not explain how 
or why the earlier Junta resigned, or how the 
new one was formed. Although Caamafio 
could not be found to give us a statement, 
the leader of the Revolutionary Party, José 
Francisco Peña Gómez, stated over the rebel 
radio that the new group represented an 
underhanded maneuver against the interests 
of the Dominican people. In the Dominican 
Republic we constantly heard rumors, stories 
that got to us, to the effect that they were 
inciting to arms over the radio, even during 
the cease-fire. 

The circumstances prevailing in Santo 
Domingo are most difficult, tremendously dif- 
ficult; it would be a good thing if the 
representatives were to go and see how 
things are developing there and how, in the 
report we have submitted, we cannot give an 
exact picture of the prevailing situation, 
which has disturbed us deeply. The situa- 
tion undoubtedly endangers peace and se- 
curity, and not of the Dominican Republic 
alone. The representative of Uruguay also 
referred to the missions of investigation; and 
indeed, among the duties entrusted to the 
Committee was the duty of making an in- 
vestigation of all aspects of the situation 
existing in the Dominican Republic that led 
to the calling of the Meeting. But the kind 
of investigation that was asked is not one 
that can be made in a few hours. The Com- 
mittee had to give priority to what demanded 
priority, and the first thing was to try to 
restore peace and conditions of safety, to 
restore things as much as possible to nor- 
mal, under prevailing conditions, in order 
that it could carry out an investigation such 
as we believed the Meeting of Consultation 
had requested. 

We are in agreement that this investiga- 
tion should be carried as far as it is desired; 
but in the short space of time we were there, 
and with all the tasks we had; and although 
we sought opinions and points of view on 
various sides; although we asked all mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps to give us their 
views in writing, that is, their views on the 
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situation as they saw it; although we asked 
the disputing groups also to explain to the 
Committee and to the Meeting what they 
considered the truth about the Dominican 
Republic, and also asked the governors of the 
provinces whom we interviewed to do the 
same, and did likewise with everyone with 
whom we had an opportunity to talk and 
question; although we sought all of the evi- 
dence that might serve as a basis for this 
investigation and to enable the Committee 
to offer its conclusions to this Meeting of 
Consultation; despite all this, the time was 
very short and we cannot give conclusions 
in the report we have just submitted, not 
even if we were to be able to change them a 
little later. 

Points of view have been given and infor- 
mation collected, sometimes in personal con- 
versations, as mentioned by the Ambassador 
of Argentina with respect to his conversation 
with Colonel Caamaño, or in conversa- 
tions the members of the Committee had 
with various persons on the scene; but we 
should also listen to all parties concerned, to 
all who want to say something; and such an 
investigation takes some time. This is the 
reply we must give to the Ambassador of 
Uruguay. With respect to this second point, 
we have done ali that we could within the 
short time available, in an attempt to make 
the cease-fire effective for the protection of 
refugees and those who had taken asylum, 
and so that food distribution could be un- 
dertaken, to bring in food, medicines, etc., 
that can be distributed with the necessary 
safety. We did a vast amount of work in 
a very short time, but in regard to investiga- 
tion, we can say that we have scarcely begun. 
And despite the little that was seen, the 
Committee has been able to contribute 
something in reply to the questions that 
have been asked here. 

The PRESIDENT. I understand that the 
Representative of Uruguay is very well satis- 
fied with the thorough manner in which the 
interesting questions put to the members of 
the Committee have been answered. 

Mr. Orsre. Of course, Mr. President, I 
would like to express my appreciation once 
again, and I believe that what has now been 
said hero is fundamental; because the con- 
viction of the members of the Committee 
will surely allow us, through consultation, 
to take appropriate Measures without getting 
into the problem of intervention. 

The PRESIDENT. I recognize the Special 
Delegate of Paraguay, Ambassador Yddice. 

Mr. Yópıce. Thank you, Mr. President. 
First, I wish to join in the words of apprecia- 
tion that have been spoken here to the am- 
bassadors who composed our special com- 
mittee that traveled to Santo Domingo and 
completed the great task of which we are so 
proud. I am very happy that from the first 
time the floor was requested until now we 
have had a series of statements from the 
distinguished ambassadors on the Commit- 
tee, and their statements make my congrat- 
ulations even warmer. As the Chairman of 
the Committee, the illustrious Ambassador 
of Argentina, Dr. Ricardo Colombo, has said, 
this is the moment of truth and the Delega- 
tion of Paraguay is quite pleased with the 
action of the members of the Committee. 

The Delegation of Paraguay, Mr. President, 
is proud of this Committee because it has, 
in the first place, effectively carried out the 
peacemaking aspect of its mission as fully as 
is possible; it is proud of this Committee 
because it has justified the confidence of 
the Paraguayan Delegation placed in it, in- 
asmuch as the distinguished ambassadors 
who composed it, whose ability and inter- 
American spirit all of us know, as was said 
when the committee's membership was ap- 
proved, would determine whether or not in- 
ternational communism had a part in the 
bloody events in the Dominican Republic. 
If the distinguished Representative of Mex- 
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ico had not raised the question he did on the 
matter, I would have done so. I might, how- 
ever, have put it differently, since I would 
not have confined myself to inquiring as to 
the possibility of Communist intervention 
in a specific group, but would have extended 
the inquiry to all aspects of the serious con- 
flict that the Dominican people ure under- 
going today. 

The Government of Paraguay, as I stated 
clearly when approval was given to the es- 
tablishment of the collective inter-American 
force, believed from the beginning that con- 
tinental security was at stake. The replies 
by the Ambassadors composing the Commit- 
tee reporting today on certain questions re- 

these delicate aspects of the Domini- 
can situation have been categorical. My 
government was right. Continental security 
is threatened. The danger existed, and still 
exists, that chaos and anarchy will permit 
international communism to transform the 
Dominican Republic into another Cuba. 
With his customary clarity, courage, and en- 
ergy, the Ambassador of Colombia, Mr. Al- 
fredo Vázquez Carrizosa, has categorically 
mentioned the highly political nature of the 
problem we are facing. In reply to a ques- 
tion of the Ambassador of Uruguay, he has 
rightly said that the peace of America is 
threatened, that the security of the hemi- 
sphere is threatened, and that there is a pos- 
sibility that another Cuba, another Com- 
munist government in the hemisphere will 
arise out of the chaos and anarchy in the 
Dominican Republic, 

We are proud of the action of our commit- 
tee, because, as the Ambassador of Uruguay 
said, it is helping to clarify the problem we 
are facing. Paraguay had no doubts when 
it voted on the resolution for the establish- 
ment of the inter-American force. As I 
said: “The Government of Paraguay ap- 
proves the sending of U.S. forces to the Do- 
minican Republic, considering that this does 
not imply armed intervention prejudicial to 
the right of self-determination of the Do- 
minican people, but, on the contrary, that 
it is a measure of hemispheric defense 
against the intervention of Castro-Commu- 
nist forces. The Government of Paraguay is 
aware that U.S. armed intervention has been 
necessary in view of the urgency of prevent- 
ing extracontinental and Cuban forces and 
funds from annulling the Dominican peo- 
ple’s right of self-determination, since it 
was evident that it would be difficult for the 
inter-American system to act rapidly and 
energetically. The Government of Paraguay 
reaffirms its support of the proposed estab- 
lishment of a hemispheric force and will 
participate in it if a substantial majority of 
the governments of the member states do 
likewise.” 

Mr. President, if there is anything to re- 
gret it is that, for the time being, this valu- 
able, clear explanation of the seriousness 
of the Dominican problem furnished to us 
by our committee is known only to the dele- 
gates of this Meeting of Consultation. 

Obviously we are going to come to a mo- 
ment when the enlightened judgment of the 
President and of the Delegates, in my opin- 
ion, will decide that these vital conclusions 
reached by our Committee should be known 
by all of the Americas, by all of the people 
of the hemisphere. Because for my Dele- 
gation, Mr. President, these conclusions, 
which appear in the written report and in 
the replies to the questions posed here, 
should not be known only by the Delegates; 
they should be known by all the people. I 
emphasize this point because I am proud 
that my Delegation, from the very beginning, 
has been concerned and has established a 
position with regard to the seriousness of 
the conflict, in view of the intervention of 
international communism in the Dominican 
events. 

Once more, I congratulate the members of 
our Committee; I am confident that the 
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conclusions they now bring to us from their 
trip to Santo Domingo and that they will 
continue to bring will greatly help this Meet- 
ing of Consultation. The inter-American 
system must find the permanent solution re- 
ferred to by the distinguished Ambassador 
of Ecuador in order to bring about a return 
of constitutionality in the sister Dominican 
Republic, a return of the reign of representa- 
tive democracy and of human rights, and of 
all those inalienable principles of sovereign 
peoples that motivate the resolutions of this 
Meeting of Consultation in dealing with the 
Dominican problem. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that with the clarity of the conclu- 
sions of the Committee we shall be walking 
on firmer ground. The basic conclusion that 
I want drawn from this statement I am now 
making is that we should act on the basis 
of these important conclusions furnished to 
us by the Committee; not only the conclu- 
sions appearing in the report that has been 
distributed, but also those verbally expressed 
tonight by the members of the Committee. I 
repeat my congratulations to the ambassa- 
dors and my confidence that these highly 
important conclusions will shortly be brought 
to the attention of ull the Americas. Many 
thanks, Mr. President. 

Mr. Tesera Paris (the Special Delegate of 
Venezuela). Mr. President, I wish to make 
a motion. 

The PRESIDENT. What is the motion of the 
Ambassador of Venezuela? 

Mr. Tesera Paris. Mr. President, two days 
ago when it was desired to undertake a thor- 
ough analysis of the problem, I asked this 
distinguished meeting to await the return of 
the Committee, so that we mig! t question 
it and hear what proved to be an excellent 
and highly important report. On behalf 
of my government, I wish to express apprecia- 
tion for the work that has been done and the 
sacrifices that have been made. I now wish 
to call attention to the following point: 
perhaps this session should devote itself ex- 
clusively to questions and answers, so that 
by speeding things up we can obtain the in- 
formation as precisely as possible, leaving 
basic statements and studies of possible 
solutions until tomorrow's plenary; other- 
wise, we shall have to repeat many of the 
things already said here. This is my mo- 
tion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Ambassador, the Chair 
entirely agrees with you. It would really be 
interesting to devote ourselves to question- 
ing the honorable Committee and its distin- 
guished members, and the answers that they 
give us will be very edifying. 

Time goes on, and we must take advantage 
of the privacy of this meeting precisely to 
present this type of questions and, in this 
same confidential setting, to obtain the an- 
swers of the distinguished Committee mem- 
bers. Naturally, the occasion will come for 
us to make detailed statements on behalf of 
our governments on the text of the impor- 
tant report presented by our colleagues on 
the Committee. I offer the floor to the Rep- 
resentative of Chile. 

Mr. MAGNET (the Special Delegate of Chile). 
Thank you, Mr. President. The opinion that 
the President has just expressed so wisely 
is in complete accord with what I am about 
to say now. Although, for reasons clearly ex- 
plained at the time, the Delegation of Chile 
abstained from voting for the establishment 
of the committee that has now returned to 
our midst, I can do no less than corroborate, 
briefly but sincerely, the expressions of praise 
that the committee has earned. Moreover, 
the position taken by my country does not 
inhibit me, for everyone's benefit, from ask- 
ing some questions that are of interest to my 
country, and, as I understand, to the others 
as well. In the Act of Santo Domingo, re- 
ferred to by the President in his statement, 
mention is made of a security zone in that 
city, whose limits would be indicated in a 
plan appended to this document. Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I believe that this security zone is a 
highly important factor in the cease-fire that 
has been obtained and that a clear delinea- 
tion of this zone and knowledge of it, not 
just by the parties involved but by everyone, 
will be very helpful in forming an idea of 
what might happen if, as may be feared, this 
security zone were violated. If acceptable 
to the Committee, I would request, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this plan not only be incorporated 
into the Act, but also circulated by the sec- 
retariat as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDENT. I ask; I imagine that the 
Chairman of the Committee wishes to reply 
to Ambassador Magnet’s question. 

Mr. CoLomso. The Committee, through me, 
reports that the map is now being distrib- 
uted, and I apologize to the Ambassador of 
Chile because it was not attached to the re- 
port when this was distributed. The expla- 
nation may lie in the undeserved expression 
of appreciation for the Committee's work, 
on the part of the Ambassador. Material 
difficulties prevented distribution, but I now 
present the map to the Chair so that, as the 
Ambassador of Chile has wisely requested, it 
may be distributed as soon as possible, since 
it is necessary for the proper information of 
the Ambassadors. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair shall proceed 
accordingly, Mr. Chairman, Ambassador Co- 
lombo. 

Mr. MAGNET. I wish to explain that my 
words did not imply the slightest criticism 
or reproach of the Committee. 

Mr. CoLomso, I wish to make quite clear 
that I have not even remotely suspected 
such an attitude from one whom I know to 
be a gentleman and distinguished ambassa- 
dor who honors the inter-American system. 

The PRESIDENT. Your second question, Mr. 
Ambassador. 

Mr. MaGNeT. It is more than a question, 
Mr. President, to try to achieve some kind of 
friendship. I think it is quite clear both 
from the text and the context of the report 
we have just had the pleasure of hearing, 
especially the Act of Santo Domingo—with 
which we were already acquainted and which 
is contained in the report signed on May 5— 
that there is not, nor was there on that date 
a constituted government in the Dominican 
Republic able to represent the country, but 
two parties or conflicting factions. The 
committee, with the knowledge it gained 
through its on-the-spot activity, and with 
its spirit of impartiality, deemed it neces- 
sary to hear the two parties or factions in 
order to reach some useful result. I would 
like to ask the Chairman of the Committee, 
through you Mr. President, if the evidence 
that has been gathered corresponds to the 
truth. 

The Present. Shall I refer the question 
to the Chairman or to the distinguished 
members of the Committee? 

Mr. Cotomeo. I think that, in substance, 
we have already answered the Ambassador’s 
question. That is, all of us Committee mem- 
bers have confirmed the impression of chaos 
that we found in the Dominican Republic, 
the complete lack of authority, the existence 
of two groups that appeared to be standard- 
bearers in the conflict and with whom we felt 
impelled to establish immediate contact. 
I do not know if this will satisfy the Ambas- 
sador, and I wish he would let me know if he 
has any doubts that I can clear up. 

The PRESDENT. What does the Ambassador 
of Chile have to say? 

Mr. Macnet. It seems to me that what the 
Ambassador has said confirms what I—— 

Mr. Cotomso. I think it is the same thing, 
Mr. Ambassador. 

The PRESIDENT. Is there any other ques- 
tion? Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Macnet. If it is not an imposition on 
you or on the meeting, Mr. President, I won- 
der if it would be too much to ask the Com- 
mittee to tell us how many asylees or refu- 
gees still remain in the embassies in Santo 
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Domingo, if it has been able to obtain this 
information. 

Mr. Coromso. The truth is that at this 
time, Mr. Ambassador, it is impossible to 
answer your question because, fortunately, 
the evacuation of asylees has already started. 
I have information regarding the asylees at 
my embassy: there were 14 who have already 
been able to leave. That is, this changes ac- 
cording to the help received, food and other, 
because the asylees take advantages of arriv- 
ing planes in order to arrange their trans- 
portation; therefore, at this moment it would 
be practically impossible—because of the 
time that has elapsed since our arrival—to 
say how many asylees have been able to leave 
the country. Fourteen have left my embassy. 

The PRESIDENT. Is the Ambassador satis- 
fied? 

Mr. Macnet. I hope I am not being too in- 
sistent, Mr. President, but perhaps with the 
testimony of the other members of the Com- 
mittee we might obtain an approximate fig- 
ure, at least. 

The SPECIAL DELEGATE OF BRAZIL. Mr. Am- 
bassador of Chile, I wish to inform you that 
in the Embassy of Brazil there were thirty- 
eight asylees, of which only six wished to 
leave the Dominican Republic. The other 
thirty-two told us that they would prefer to 
await the return of normal conditions in 
their country. Therefore, only six asylees in 
our embassy left the Dominican Republic. 

The PRESIDENT. Does Ambassador Vasquez 
Carrizosa wish to contribute anything? 

Mr. Vásquez Cannrzosa (the Special Dele- 
gate of Colombia). There were about 30 
asylees in the Embassy of Colombia in Santo 
Domingo, some of whom did not wish to 
leave Dominican territory. Many of them, 
especially women and children, left on May 5 
on the plane that brought in food, medicine 
and medical equipment. 

The Presipent. The Ambassador of Guate- 
mala. 

Mr. Garcia Baver. There were 28 asylees at 
the Embassy of Guatemala, of whom nine 
left. There are now 19 asylees at present 
who will be evacuated as soon as possible on 
the plane arriving from Guatemala with food 
and medicines. The Secretariat has already 
been informed of this. 

Mr. MAGNET. Mr. President, I wish to leave 
on record my gratification and to pay public 
tribute to the patriotism of the Dominicans, 
since so many of them have chosen not to 
abandon their country, in spite of the pre- 
vailing chaos. 

The PRESIDENT. We give the floor to the 
Representative of El Salvador, Ambassador 
Clairmont Duefias. 

Mr. CLam mor DurNas (the Special Dele- 
gate of El Salvador). Thank you Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am going to ask a question, but I 
wish at this time to express by government’s 
appreciation for the excellent work of the 
Committee in the face of the tragic events 
in the Dominican Republic. Our thanks, 
gentlemen. The question is as follows, and 
I wish to refer to the distribution of weapons 
to the civilian population. I wish to ask the 
members of the Committee whether they 
then had sufficient time to investigate how 
this distribution was made, what was the 
source, if it is known, whether distribution 
was made indiscriminately or to persons of 
any special tendencies, and who were the 
originators of this distribution. Thank you 
very much. 

The PRESIDENT. I refer the question to the 
members of the Committee. The Ambassa- 
dor of Brazil, if you please. 7 

Mr. Penna ManzxHO. Mr. President, I wish 
to reply to the question posed by the Am- 
bassador of El Salvador, and I do this on 
precarious bases, because the information 
we received was precarious, and, above all, 
contradictory. There was, however, a com- 
mon consensus in these replies, that the 
arsenal of weapons had been opened, access 
to it was given to the population, and that 
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the civilian population, a part of which was 
controlled by Colonel Caamafio, was armed 
with automatic weapons considered by sev- 
eral authorities we interviewed as the best 
and most modern existing in the Dominican 
Republic. And we were able to ascertain, 
when we opened negotiations with the group 
led by the Commander of the Revolutionary 
Government, Colonel Caamafio, we were able 
to see various persons, teenagers, women, all 
armed with machineguns, forming small 
groups in the streets of the neighborhoods of 
Santo Domingo that were under the control 
of the rebels. And so there was a distribu- 
tion made of all the weapons that were 
stored in the arsenal of the Dominican Re- 
public to the civilian population that sup- 
ported Colonel Caamaiio’s group. This is 
the information we were able to gather by 
means of the contacts we had with the vari- 
ous authorities of the Dominican Republic. 

The PresmentT. Ambassador Vazquez Car- 
rizosa, Special Delegate of Colombia. 

Mr. VÁZQUEZ CARRIZOSA. I cannot, of course, 
give an opinion on the way in which the 
weapons were distributed, but the truth is 
that in the sector of the city where Colonel 
Caamafio’s command was located, the pres- 
ence of weapons, of machineguns, was visi- 
bie and clear; of all citizens in the streets 
and of all who were around us, each citi- 
zen carried a machinegun, so the weap- 
ons were as numerous as the persons who 
were around us. Thank you. 

The Presment. Does the Ambassador of 
Guatemala wish to give any opinion in this 
respect? 

Mr. Garcia Baver. Yes, of course it could 
be seen in the city, as far as we could see, 
that automatic and other weapons were in 
the hands of many young civilians, and even 
of women. Now, according to information I 
received early Sunday morning, April 25, 
many young civilians were armed with auto- 
matic weapons from the 16 de Agosto Camp. 

The Presment. The Representative of El 
Salvador, Mr. Clairmont Dueñas. 

Mr. CLARMONT Dueftas. Thank you, fel- 
low Delegates. I have a second question, if 
the President will permit me. I wish to 
ask the members of the Committee if they 
have seen, foreseen, or gathered, according 
to how we use the term, the possibility 
that the sector controlled by Colonel Ca- 
amaño is receiving weapons supplied by an- 
other country, not the Dominican Repub- 
lic—from another country, let us say, Cuba— 
or is it using the weapons that they have 
there at this time. 

The Presment. The Representative of Co- 
lombia, Ambassador Vazquez Carrizosa, 

Mr. VAzaurz CARRIZOSA. There is such a 
profusion of machineguns in the sector of 
the city that we visited that in reality the 
importation of this item is unnecessary. 

The PRESIDENT. The representatives who 
may wish to add something to the reply. 
The Representative of Venezuela, Ambassa- 
dor Tejera Paris, has the floor. 

Mr. Tresera Paris. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Committee two questions, 
the first precisely about arms. Did the Com- 
mittee learn of the existence, or was it able 
to verify that there is some system of dis- 
tribution or some inventory whereby, in the 
forthcoming peacemaking activities, it could 
check what part of the arms has been re- 
turned? My experience in such matters has 
been that it is possible to have a very large 
part of the arms given to civilians returned, 
and then, by a supplementary house-to- 
house search they can be controlled. In 
general, the military are very good bureau- 
crats; they generally make inventories, and 
so the question I ask is not absurd, 

The Presment. I refer the question to Am- 
bassador Colombo, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CoLtomso. Mr. President, the question 

da Ambassador of 


asked by the 
Venezuela I have also asked the various 
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bands or groups in Santo Domingo. All of 
them were very sorry that they could not 
provide me with accurate pieces of evidence, 
which would have been very valuable. When 
we were about to leave, in connection with 
the activities reported on in our dispatch, 
our report, the only part on which we ob- 
tained a reply that would help allay the 
Ambassador's fears was given by the United 
States, when the Ambassador of the United 
States in Santo Domingo told me that many 
of those who are arriving in the security zone 
bring arms with them and turn them in. I 
tried to go further into this question to as- 
certain the number of arms. The reply was 
not definite. I was told merely that this was 
a report that he had received from General 
Palmer, who had told the Ambassador of the 
United States that they had a certain 
amount of arms that were being turned in 
by people who were arriving in the zone for 
diverse reasons, many of whom were coming 
in search of food or medical care and who 
were voluntarily turning in their weapons. 
This is the only thing I can say, but I believe 
that I have contributed something to allay 
your fears, Mr. Ambassador; nothing more. 

Mr. TEJERA Paris. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. The other question would 
be this: I was very favorably impressed and 
feel optimistic at the fact that the Com- 
mittee noted among both the Constitution- 
alists and the rebels a fervent desire to have 
the OAS intervene to seek a solution; and 
that even, according to what I think I heard 
the Chairman of the Committee say, Colonel 
Caamaño himself said that he rejected the 
Security Council solution and preferred an 
OAS solution, because it belongs to the sys- 
tem. Now I should like to ask you this: 
Did the Committee explore the possibility, 
or did it hear of any methodology of any 
special system, for example, the presence of 
a high commission of eminent persons or a 
high commission of good offices that could 
assist in returning the country to consti- 
tutional normalcy now? Does the Commit- 
tee believe that there would be some possi- 
bility that such a solution would be ac- 
ceptable to all the bands in conflict? I 
understand that now there is another change 
in the country. 

The PRESIDENT. I refer the question to the 
Committee members. Mr. Vázquez Carri- 
zosa, please. 

Mr. VAzquez CARRIZOSA. It is still prema- 
ture to go into that. Of course, we can find 
evidence of contact, points of common ref- 
erence, but within an atmosphere of tension 
and anxiety such as surrounded us, it is 
difficult right now to think of formulas for 
a government that might unite the two 
parts. I do not exciude it as a possibility 
for the future, but apart from a similar 
reference to the Organization of American 
States, I think it is impossible for the Com- 
mittee (although my colleagues may believe 
otherwise) to answer that question more 
precisely. No system came into view. The 
thing is it was not our job to investigate 
political conditions of a new government. 
Our mission, which was precisely set forth 
by the resolution of May 1, was to obtain a 
cease-fire, guarantees for the departure of 
refugees, and safe conditions for the em- 
bassies, and also to organize humanitarian 
aid. Moreover, the terms of the resolution 
of May 1 did not authorize us to enter into 
discussion of matters that are the concern 
of the Dominican people, and personally, 
my theory is that our mission was essentially 
to bring about peace—not to prejudge the 
will of the Dominicans regarding their own 
future; at least, that is my reasoning. 

The PRESIDENT. The floor goes to the Rep- 
resentative of Guatemala, member of the 
Committee, to reply to certain aspects of the 
question raised by Mr. Tejera Paris. 

Mr. Garcia Bauer. There is no better way 
to answer the question raised by the Ambas- 
sador of Venezuela than to refer him to the 
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terms of reference of the May 1 resolution of 
this meeting. The work mentioned by the 
Representative of Venezuela is not found in 
the terms of reference, and consequently, the 
Committee was prohibited from entering into 
that area. Undoubtedly, and this we have 
already said, there is a desire for under- 
standing; there is an evident wish for peace, 
since a number of relationships are involved; 
there are people, friends of one side and of 
the other. The Dean of the Diplomatic Corps 
told us of how, through him, splendid acts 
of humanitarianism had been performed. 
People asked him about their friends ru- 
mored to be wounded or dead, and he was 
able to give them explanation and set their 
minds at rest. In other words, that atmos- 
phere has existed, and if the Ambassador of 
Venezuela, for example, remembers the cable 
that I read earlier, it mentioned one of the 
members of this new junta who described 
Caamaño as a personal friend, and also men- 
tioned a lawyer, whom some think to be a 
militant partisan of the revolutionary party 
of Juan Bosch. In other words, it shows that 
there is a desire for understanding, that that 
desire is evident, and, of course, that there 
is faith in the inter-American system. How 
is that desire to be channeled? How can the 
OAS help to solve that problem that essen- 
tially must be solved by the Dominicans 
themselves? That is something that must 
be considered at an opportune time by the 
system, by the organs of the system. I 
yield the floor to Ambassador Tejera Paris. 

The PRESIDENT. The Special Delegate of 
Venezuela has the floor. 

Mr. Tesera Paris. I first want to explain 
that my question was not intended as crit- 
icism of the Committee, nor did I think that 
it could have wished to go beyond its terms 
of reference. I was only referring—perhaps 
I did not explain myself clearly—to the idea 
proposed informally by the Delegation of 
Costa Rica—I don’t know if all of you know 
about this—for setting up a delegated com- 
mittee, a committee that, by delegation of 
this conference, would go to the Dominican 
Republic for the purpose of carrying out the 
second part of the task of reestablishing 
peace—that is, the administration of the 
mechanics of reestablishing and a re- 
turn to institutional normality, not *he for- 
mation of a government and other such mat- 
ters. Then I asked myself if such an idea 
had already occurred to other countries in 
some form or other, since such ideas are 
normal. That was my question. Now, I have 
a third one. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Ambassador Colombo, will be so kind 
as to answer these questions, 

Mr. Cotomso. I want to say a couple of 
words regarding this concern of the distin- 
guished Ambassador of Venezuela. I share 
the opinion just expressed by Ambassador 
Garcia Bauer that our immediate job was to 
obtain a prompt peace, Also, we were ob- 
sessed with the fact—as undoubtedly every- 
one else was, without exception—that the 
solution to the Dominican Republic’s polit- 
ical problem should be in complete keeping 
with the principle of self-determination of 
peoples, and that in the last analysis it was 
the Dominicans who must determine the 
direction of their institutional life. For us, 
it has been enough to know that they respect 
the jurisdiction and authority of the system 
and that the system assures the solution. 
But, Mr. President, with all respect to the 
Ambassador of Venezuela, neither do I think 
that this is the time to start discussing these 
matters, since, precisely for the reasons given 
by the Ambassador earlier, we should con- 
centrate on the report and on the questions 
and answers from the Ambassadors and the 
Committee members respectively. 

The Presment. The Special Delegate of 
Venezuela has the floor. 

Mr. Tesera Paris. I just want some per- 
sonal information, as all of us do. And an- 
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other thing. From my own country’s experi- 
ence, especially during the dictatorship of 
Pérez Jiménez, Communist infiltration is 
generally chaotic everywhere and tries to 
produce chaos in the various factions. Ex- 
perience shows us that it is much easier and 
more common for Communists to ally them- 
selves with elements of the extreme right 
than with liberal ones. And so Task whether 
the Committee noted or inquired as to the 
presence of agents and provocateurs on the 
side of Benoit, Wessin y Wessin, and com- 
pany, or whether they investigated the 
presence of Communists from the other side, 
because some of their action seem—give the 
impression of being—provocations rather 
than judicious acts. 

The PRESIDENT. Would the Chairman of the 
Committee like to say something in this 
regard? 

Mr. Cotompo. Thank you, yes, That also 
is a very pertinent question, and I think 
that we answered it to a certain extent when 
we acknowledged the existence of snipers on 
both sides. That is, there are snipers every- 
where; they are a general disturbing element 
throughout the country, although we can- 
not attribute to them the particular ideology 
mentioned by the Ambassador. But it is 
apparent that anyone who plays the part of 
a sniper and has escaped the normal com- 
mand of either of two groups is following 
his own ideology. That is all, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT. Would Ambassador Penna 
Marinho like to comment on the question 
presented by Ambassador Tejera Paris? Am- 
bassador Vasquez Carrizosa? Ambassador 
Bauer? Would you like to, Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. VAsquez Carrizosa. Well, I just have 
this thought: if there are snipers in both 
parties, why can’t they be snipers of the 
Wessin Communists, or snipers of the Caa- 
maño rightists, or simply nationalists? 

The PRESIDENT. Is there any comment on 
these last statements, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Cotomso. I should not like to con- 
tinue this dialogue because that would lead 
us into a maze of conjectures, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, but I believe, and I will say, that there 
is a fundamental difference: Colonel Caa- 
mafio’s commands recognized the existence 
of Communist elements that were seeking 
to infiltrate and to gain control of his move- 
ment—an affirmation that I did not hear, 
nor do I believe that any of the members 
heard it, from Colonel Benoit. 

Mr. Tesera Paris. Maybe they are not so 
politically sensitive. 

The PRESIDENT. Well, reportedly so, accord- 
ing to some opinions. 

Mr. Tesera Paris. I thought as much, but 
I Just wanted to make sure. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Ambassador. j 

The PRESIDENT. Our thanks to you, Mr. 
Ambassador. We shall now hear from the 
Ambassador of the United States, Mr. 
Bunker. 

Mr. BUNKER. I would like to express on 
behalf of my delegation, and indeed on be- 
half of my Government, appreciation and 
praise to all of the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Meeting, individually and col- 
lectively, who, under the brilliant leadership 
of my friend and colleague, Ambassador 
Colombo, have accomplished so much in so 
brief a period, and under, as they have de- 
scribed to us, the most difficult and trying 
circumstances. We have heard the report of 
the Committee this evening, and I am con- 
fident that this Meeting will agree with me, 
that the Act of Santo Domingo marks an 
outstanding achievement in what has been 
our priority objective under the terms of the 
resolution, an agreement on an effective 
cease-fire in the Dominican Republic. As 
Ambassador Colombo has reported, the Sec- 
retary of State has communicated to the 
Committee that the United States supports 
its work in Santo Domingo, and pledges to 
cooperate fully in the observance of the pro- 
visions of the Act of Santo Domingo. 
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Mr. CoLoMso. Mr. President, something has 
gone wrong with the interpreting equipment, 
because I heard the English spoken by the 
Ambassador much more loudly than the 
Spanish interpreter to whom I was Listening. 

The Present. Is the Ambassador’s speak- 
er turned too high? 

Mr. BUNKER. Shall I proceed? Well, it 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the ques- 
tions which have been put by my distin- 
guished colleague to the Committee, and the 
answers of the members, have shed further 
light and have made a very great contribu- 
tion toward a greater understanding of the 
situation existing in the Dominican Republic; 
a contribution so valuable that I think it 
should become public knowledge, Mr. Chair- 
man. I believe that it was agreed at our 
previous meeting that the proceedings of the 
private meetings and the records would be- 
come public. I trust that that will be so in 
this case, because I think the record is ex- 
tremely valuable to provide a much wider 
public knowledge of the actual conditions in 
the Dominican Republic. 

The Committee has succeeded in taking 
this first step of major importance. It seems 
to me that this meeting can now move to 
a second major stage of the task, for I think 
we can all agree that much remains to be 
done before conditions return to normal in 
that tragic and torn country. It is quite 
obvious, from what the Committee has said, 
that there is today no effective national gov- 
ernment in the Dominican Republic. There 
are contending forces, each in control or 
perhaps quasi-control in separate areas, but 
no political grouping or faction can lay a 
well-founded claim to being the government 
of the country. I say quasi-control because 
we had word from our Embassy in Santo 
Domingo today that the palace inside the 
rebel zone, in which 400 people, I believe, 
have taken refuge, had been attacked three 
times during the day. This may be indeed 
a violation to the cease-fire. 

But it remains, Mr. Chairman, for the 
Dominican people, with the help of the OAS 
to which I understand they are looking, from 
the words of the Committee, to organize a 
government and to provide for future con- 
stitutional arrangements of their own choos- 
ing. It seems to me that it is of the great- 
est importance that the OAS should endeavor 
to assist patriotic and outstanding citizens 
of the Dominican Republic, and I am sure 
they can be found, to establish a provisional 
government of national unity, which could 
eventually lead to a permanent representa- 
tive regime through democratic processes. 

Mr. Chairman, we must now seek to find 
paths of peace and to build on the base 
which has been established by this act of 
Santo Domingo. I want again to express the 
appreciation of my government for the 
splendid work of this Committee because 
they have established, through what they 
have done here, really the first and essen- 
tial base for any further progress. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

The PresipEnT. I recognize the Represent- 
ative of Uruguay, Ambassador Oribe. 

Mr. ORIBE. Mr. President, I would like to 
second what the Ambassador of the United 
States has said with regard to making the 
minutes of this session public. I do this 
with the understanding, naturally, that they 
will be published as is usual; that is, that 
they will be complete, verbatim minutes. 
Thank you, Mr, President. 

The PRESIDENT. It is so agreed. Ambassa- 
dor Facio, Special Delegate of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Facro. First, I would like to join in 
the congratulations given the distinguished 
members of the Special Committee for their 
splendid work. Second the question I am 
going to ask is to clarify a concern I 
have with respect to the possibility of secur- 
ing an effective peace in the Dominican 
Republic. I wish to ask the members of the 
Committee if they interviewed Col. Caamafio 
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or any members of his group after that band 
was established as what they allege to be the 
Constitutional Government of the Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr. Cotomso, The value of the Act of Santo 
Domingo is precisely that it was signed after 
the establishment of Colonel Caamafio’s 
group as the titular Constitutional Govern- 
ment, nothing more. 

Mr. Facro. Then, you had the opportunity 
to discuss with them their claim to be the 
only constitutional government of the Do- 
minican Republic, because whether or not 
this claim can be maintained in either rela- 
tive or absolute terms depends on their being 
peace through mediation between the two 
groups. 

The Presment. The Chair again recognizes 
the Ambassador of Argentina. 

Mr. Cotomso. Mr. President, replying to 
the important question asked by the Ambas- 
sador of Costa Rica, I am pleased to tell him 
that the Committee delivered the Act pre- 
viously to Colonel Caamaño for consideration, 
in order that he would have the opportunity 
of going into the intricacies of its legal im- 
plications, because what we wished to achieve 
was the first step that would lead all of us to 
achieve peace in the Dominican Republic, and 
if you read the beginning of the Act of Santo 
Domingo, it sets forth what Colonel Caamaño 
and Colonel Guerra thought of the Act and 
the opinion of the parties. I recall simply 
that it reads: The Parties signing below who 
declare that they represent, in the capacities 
mentioned,” that is, in the act of signing 
they declared their capacity and as we had no 
authority to pass judgment on the titles, 
which would have implied a dangerous in- 
cursion into a territory that was forbidden to 
us, we limited ourselves to record the capac- 
ity of each one of the groups and with all 
loyalty to say to frankly and without any 
legal doubt at the beginning of that Act 
which would, undoubtedly, be the road to be- 
gin working seriously to bring definitive 
peace to Santo Domingo. 

The PRESIDENT. Ambassador Facio wishes 
to ask another question. 

Mr. Facio. Many thanks. No, I am satisfied 
and, of course, the question did not imply 
any criticism whatsoever or any desire that 
they depart from that norm. 

The PRESIDENT. Ambassador Vazquez Carri- 
zosa, the Special Delegate of Colombia. 

Mr. VAzquez CARRIZOSA. The Ambassador of 
Costa Rica asks whether the constitutional 
government invokes the qualification of gov- 
ernment for the whole country and whether 
it authorizes the presence of another govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Facto. No, Naturally it is evident that 
each one of the parties which proclaims that 
it is the government aspires to this, but did 
you, specifically from this contact, reach the 
conclusion that Colonel Caamafio was in an 
irreducible position; not to yield. And I ask 
this question because after the signing of the 
Act of Santo Domingo, Caamaño has insisted 
that he does not accept the participation of 
an inter-American force and that the solu- 
tion is that he is the President, and that he 
be recognized as Constitutional President, 
and that he represents legality. 

Mr. CoLomso. First of all, Mr. Ambassador, 
I would like to know whether this statement 
by Colonel Caamafio has been officially com- 
municated. 

Mr. Facio. No, it is a publication. 

Mr. Cotomso,. That is why I was very sur- 
prised that Colonel Caamafio transmitted 
that note. 

Mr. Facto. No, no, Doctor, it is a statement 
made in a newspaper. 

Mr. Cotomso. If we follow the newspapers 
in this process, Mr. Ambassador. 

The Presment. The Representative of Co- 
lombia. 

Mr. VAzquez Carrizosa. What the news- 
papers say is one thing and what really hap- 
pens is another, but it should be noted that 
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many news items that are published should 
be investigated or it should be known to 
what extent they correspond to what was 
said or to what is done. I can only say the 
following: the demarcation of the zone and 
the existence of a corridor communicating 
the San Isidro zone with the center of the 
city were discussed personally with Colonel 
Caamaño. There was even a doubt regard- 
ing the conditions of the guard in the cor- 
ridor. An incident had occurred the day 
before—many incidents occur—regarding 
some patrol that had entered farther than 
the two blocks that on one side and the 
other were authorized by the regulations in 
order to safeguard this public road; and 
Doctor Héctor Arisides maintained that it 
was intolerable that United States patrols 
should go beyond the limits. The military 
adviser who accompanied us—he was the 
military adviser of the Ambassador of Guate- 
mala—who had had the occasion to read 
the regulations and the truth regarding the 
incident, explained in perfectly fair terms 
the truth of the fact, rectifying Doctor Aris- 
tides’ understanding, but as Doctor Aristides 
insisted, Colonel Caamafio intervened, with 
some vigor, to say “no, this is something be- 
tween the military and we understand one 
another. I believe that what the military 
adviser says is true; I believe that it is ac- 
ceptable; I have not objection.” Iam stating 
this fact in case it clears up your doubts. 

The Presmentr. The Special Delegate of 
Guatemala, Mr. Garcia Bauer. 

Mr. Garcfa Bauer. I only wished to men- 
tion, with regard to something that has been 
discussed before, especially by the Ambassa- 
dor of Costa Rica and also with respect to 
a question that was asked before, that in 
Document 17 Add. 3, in which the fourth 
radio-telephone message of the Secretary 
General of the OAS, Doctor José A. Mora, 
reports—you all have the document before 
you—that the Military Junta has already 
traveled to Santo Domingo and is installed 
in the National Congress, it states, Center 
of the Heroes, then 

The Preswenr. Of the Military Junta 
that traveled to Santo Domingo? The fifth 
or the 

Mr. Garcia Bauer. Yes, the Military Junta 
that was in San Isidro. It doesn’t say here 
whether it was the five-man Junta or the 
three-man Junta, because I don't know if it 
was done before the five-man one was es- 
tablished, and then, in today’s May 7 docu- 
ment, it says: “as to what is happening 
here, the situation continues to be very 
delicate, since the cease-fire agreement is 
being enforced with great difficulty. It is 
particularly affected by radio broadcasts 
that confuse and excite the population. 
Every effort is being made to stop the Santo 
Domingo station from issuing messages that 
excite the people. If this is achieved it 
would prevent a state of violence. The 
same is true with respect to the San Isidro 
Radio, Yesterday I went to the two broad- 
casting stations and transmitted a message 
intended to calm feelings and calling upon 
the Dominican people to comply with the 
agreements in the Act of Santo Domingo. 
Nevertheless, Radio Santo Domingo and Ra- 
dio San Isidro continue sending messages 
that aid in inflaming spirits and maintain- 
ing the situation of violence.” And this 
same document mentions the asylees who 
have left and gives up-to-the-minute in- 
formation regarding them. This is impor- 
tant in relation to the questions that we 
were asked previously. 

The PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. Is 
Ambassador Facio satisfied? 

Mr. Facto. Thank you very much. 

The PRESIDENT. The Representative of 
Honduras, Ambassador Midence. 

Mr. Mmencs. My delegation wishes to join 
in the congratulations extended to the Com- 
mittee for its magnificent work under such 
difficult circumstances. My Delegation feels 
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sure that the report that has been presented 
today will be of immense value to this Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs. Thank you very much, 

The PRESIDENT. Ambassador Bonilla Atiles. 
Special Delegate of the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. BONILLA Aries. Mr. President, Dele- 
gates: I think that of all the delegates pres- 
ent here none can feel the pain that I have 
at what I have heard tonight. Words were 
too few to express my appreciation to the 
members of the Committee. I have just had 
a long-distance telephone conversation, from 
Santo Domingo, with Mr. Antonio Imbert, 
and he told me that in a search for possible 
solutions the Military Junta had turned its 
power over to a civilian-military junta com- 
posed of: Antonio Imbert, president; Julio 
Ortigo, Alejandro Seller, Carlos Grisolia 
Paloné, and Colonel Pedro Benoit. This 
junta will try to cooperate with the mission 
from the Organization of American States to 
find solutions, which are still premature to 
discuss. He also informed me that the Junta 
has discussed with Dr. Mora the problem of 
the radio broadcasts, and it has been proved 
that Radio San Isidro has not made any in- 
flammatory broadcasts. As to the last at- 
tack on the National Palace, of which Ambas- 
sador Bunker spoke, he confirmed to me that 
there are civilian refugees there. 

I am not mentioning this as accusation 
but as fact. What interests me most at the 
moment, since it involves my own responsi- 
bility and that of the government, whichever 
it may be, and that of the Dominican peo- 
ple, is that out of this meeting shall come 
the necessary and imperative declaration 
that what is happening in Santo Domingo 
threatens the peace of the hemisphere. Af- 
ter knowing the facts, this is the only justi- 
fication this body has for having taken the 
steps that it has. I do not propose that this 
problem be dealt with or discussed tonight 
because it seems to me that we are all suf- 
ficiently tired, morally and physically, so 
as to be unable to face this problem immedi- 
ately; but I do urge the Tenth Meeting of 
Consultation as soon as possible to make 
emphatically this decision, so that the fire 
will not be extinguished, not only in the 
Western Hemisphere but in all political quar- 
ters of the world. I have nothing more to 
say. 

Mr. PENNA MARINHO. Mr. President, before 
ending this session and to a certain extent 
supplementing the report of the special com- 
mittee, which has just been submitted by its 
Chairman, Ambassador Ricardo Colombo, 
allow me to mention one point that ought 
to be brought to the attention of this Meet- 
ing of Consultation, I wish to refer to the 
magnificent activities of Monsignor Em- 
manuel Clarizio, the Papal Nuncio in Santo 
Domingo. He is an exceptional figure, a ver- 
itable Don Camilo on a grand scale, with free 
entrée into all political areas of Santo Do- 
mingo. With astonishing ease, he leaves the 
headquarters of Colonel Caamafio to go to 
the Government Junta and from there to 
the American Embassy, He is a respected 
friend of Caamafio, as he is of Benoit and 
of Ambassador Bennett. They all like him 
and they all have the same high regard for 
him. It is due to his thorough understand- 
ing of things, to his moving spirit of human 
solidarity and to his profound love for the 
Dominican people, that the drama in that 
country did not assume more terrible propor- 
tions. I know that the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion has already paid just tribute to Mon- 
signor Emmanuel Clarizio, but it never will 
be too much to point out, for the eternal 
gratitude of America, the admirable labor of 
this extraordinary prelate in behalf of peace 
and tranquillity in the troubled Dominican 
Republic. The Delegation of Brazil, express- 
ing sentiments that I know are those of all 
of the Special Committee of the Tenth Meet- 
ing of Corsultation, manifests its deep ap- 
preciation and above all its admiration for 
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the continuous and tireless collaboration 
rendered by Monsignor Emmanuel Clarizio, 
Papal Nuncio in Santo Domingo, to the 
Special Committee of the Tenth Meeting of 
Consultation during its stay in the Domini- 
can Republic. Thank you very much, 

The PRESIDENT. Ambassador Ricardo Co- 
lombo has the floor. 

Mr. CoLomso. Mr. President, with deep 
feeling the Delegation of Argentina wishes 
to add to the words of the Ambassador of 
Brazil concerning the outstanding work of 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, that mes- 
senger of peace in the Dominican Republic. 
The only tribute—because everything has 
already been said—that I can pay under the 
circumstances, is to repeat here, Mr. Chair- 
man, before the entire meeting, his final 
words of good-bye to us: Take—he said to 
me—my blessing to the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers tùat they may achieve the high 
objectives of peace; the peace that, at all 
costs, must be preserved in “his Republic 
where I hole this apostleship. Nothing more, 
Mr. President. 

The Present. Ambassador Vazquez Car- 
rizosa, Special Delegate of Colombia, has the 
floor. 

Mr. VAzquez Carriosa. Mr. President, it 
is only right to say a few words, as my col- 
leagues from Brazil and Argentina have al- 
ready done, to emphasize the merits of the 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, the Papal 
Nuncio, in the face of such a difficult situa- 
tion. There is more; none of our action 
would have been possible without the advice, 
without the help of that eminent diplomatic 
representative. And still more, for the fu- 
ture—for it would be very difficult to think 
about the future of the Dominican Republic 
without speaking of him who so perfectly 
represents the ideal of Pope John XXIII con- 
cerning the coexistence of men of good will. 
But I have asked for the floor to speak on a 
point which may not be appropriate at this 
time but would be at another. Our report 
ends with several recommendations, which I 
do not propose to discuss at this session, but 
I do want to point them out, to the Chair 
so that at the time and in the way provided 
for in the regulations or when it is consid- 
ered opportune, they may be submitted to 
the Tenth Meeting of Consultation for dis- 
cussion, because they do not deal with po- 
litical questions, such as those we have dis- 
cussed intensely, but specific points on the 
future organization of activities in the Do- 
minican Republic. They are specific points 
of the greatest urgency, such as supervision 
of the cease-fire, the appointment of a group 
qualified to organize the relief measures for 
the Dominican people and evaluate their 
needs, the study and planning of an Inter- 
American Force and the coordination of ail 
its services. Detailed, careful, and immediate 
consideration of these points seems to me 
absolutely necessary. Thank you very much. 

The Presmwent. The Special Delegate of 
Guatemala, member of the Committee, has 
the floor. 

Mr. Garcia Bauer. At this time I only wish 
to refer to the tribute that my colleagues, 
the members of the Committee, have already 
paid to the Papal Nuncio and Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps in Santo Domingo, Monsig- 
nor Emmanuel Clarizio, for the great work 
that he has performed since this grave con- 
flict began in the Dominican Republic. The 
Papal Nuncio was exceptionally kind to the 
Committee, offering it every facility within 
his power, and it was through his great serv- 
ices that the Committee was able to accom- 
plish what it did. He was present, tirelessly, 
at our interviews with Colonel Caamafio’s 
command and with the Military Junta and, 
because the confidence both parties have in 
him, the Act of Santo Domingo was signed. 
He always used persuasion to the effect that 
the purposes for which the Organization of 
American States was in Dominican territory 
should be borne in mind. As the Ambassa- 
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dor of Brazil has said, the Papal Nuncio was 
respected in every area, regardless of which 
authority was in power. He is a person who 
has the confidence of the different parties 
and through his good offices, because of the 
great collaboration he rendered, the Commit- 
tee was able to accomplish its task. Hence 
the Committee was moved and felt that its 
own wishes were fulfilled when, at the Papal 
Nunciate in Santo Domingo, we delivered to 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps the mes- 
sage from the President of the Tenth Meet- 
ing, Mr. Sevilla Sacasa, notifying him of the 
action of this Meeting some days ago con- 
cerning Monsignor Clarizio’s work. 

The Presipent. Ambassador Colombo, Spe- 
cial Delegate of Argentina has the floor. 

Mr. Colon. I only wish to add one re- 
mark that seems to be strictly justifiable. In 
order to be able to act with the urgency that 
the case requires, the five-member Commit- 
tee had to move up its return so that the 
Tenth Meeting could be as thoroughly in- 
formed as possible with all available data, but 
we were deeply concerned that before our de- 
parture the fundamental problem of the faith 
in the system as stated by the two sides in 
the struggle would not have been resolved, 
and the Committee was the link, at the scene 
of action, during the emergency, remaining 
in order to be able to carry out the powers 
accepted by both parties. It was for this 
reason that the Delegate of Panama, in an 
act that honors him, and which I cannot 
ignore, remained at the center of action, rep- 
resenting our mission. In this way, accord- 
ing to the conversations we held with the 
parties, it would be as though the Committee 
were present and together with military ad- 
visers and the civilian personnel he could 
undertake to solve whatever it might be pos- 
sible to solve, to the extent that we are 
able—to solve the difficulties arising from 
the events that have taken place and that are 
taking place in the Dominican Republic, I 
want this generous act of the Delegate of 
Panama, from a country that has so many 
reasons for counting on the tradition of 
brotherliness in solving basic problems, to be 
recognized at this session. Panama is with 
us on the Committee, represented by its dis- 
tinguished Delegate. Ambassador Calamari 
also wanted to be here, physically, with the 
Committee but was not able to do so. I want 
to stress this act of the Delegate of Panama 
because it is eminently fair to do so—to take 
note of one who has firmly carried the banner 
of the inter-American system into the midst 
of the fight. Nothing more. 

The PresmwEnt. We are sure that our col- 
league, Ambassador Calamari, must be grati- 
fied by the eulogy given by his compatriot 
and our dear colleague, Ambassador Frank 
Morrice. [Sic] 

Ambassador Diez de Medina, Special Dele- 
gate of Bolivia, has asked for the floor; and 
then Ambassador Tejera Paris, Special Dele- 
gate of Venezuela. 

Mr. Diez on MEDINA. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not asked for the floor to pose any question: 
I have no questions to ask. I have only words 
of praise—of warm praise and congratula- 
tions—for the distinguished members of the 
Special Committee of the Tenth Meeting of 
Consultation, for the intelligent and devoted 
manner in which they carried out the deli- 
cate mission entrusted to the Committee. I 
only wish, Mr. President, to add my wish 
that the minutes of this plenary session 
should also include words of congratulation 
and appreciation for the task being so suc- 
cessfully performed in the Dominican Repub- 
lic by Dr. José Antonio Mora, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Organization of American States. 
Thank you very much. 

The PRESDENT. Very well, we shall do so. 
Ambassador Colombo, the Special Delegate of 
Argentina has the floor. 

Mr. CotomsBo. The Ambassador of Bolivia 
is quite right in proposing formal recognition 
of the fact that the Committee was able to 
fulfill its mission because of the brilliant 
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efforts that were begun by Dr. José A, Mora 
before our arrival in the Dominican Republic. 
Appreciation should also be expressed to the 
Secretariat, which, although few in number 
gave much in efforts and efficiently contrib- 
uted to the success of our actions. There- 
fore, I second the Ambassador of Bolivia’s 
proposal but would like to point out that 
we had intended to submit this matter during 
the session. 

The Presipent. The Ambassador of Bolivia 
and the Committee have interpreted the 
feelings and thoughts of the Chair and of all 
our colleagues very well, Ambassador Tejera 
2 Special Delegate of Venezuela has the 

oor. 

Mr, Tesera Paris, The Delegate of Bolivia 
anticipated what I was thinking and what is 
certainly the thought of all of us here. My 
intention was I now confirm it, to ask the 
chair to ask this Tenth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion to give to the Committee, to the Secre- 
tary General, and to the members of the Gen- 
eral Secretariat a vote of applause for the 
work they have done. The test that the 
Committee has passed has been hard both 
there and here, and I believe that since this 
is a problem that affects the whole security 
of the hemisphere, these colleagues deserve 
not only our thanks but the thanks of our 
governments and of their peoples, and, at 
this moment, enthusiastic applause which I 
am sure the President will be the first to 
begin. [Applause.] 

The PRESENT. All of us join in the praise 
and tribute the Special Committee has given 
to the prelate Emmanuel Clarizio, Papal 
Nuncio in the Dominican Republic and Dean 
of the Diplomatic Corps in Santo Domingo. 
We share in this with real appreciation, with 
affection, as our common duty. His services 
for the peace of the Americas, his vows and 
his blessings we applaud with emotion; with 
emotion, I say, which corresponds to the emo- 
tion that he experienced when he received 
our expression of deep gratitude for his mag- 
nificent labor for the peace of the Ameri- 
cas and for that people that we all love so 
well: the Dominican Republic. This closed 
plenary session has been highly important. 
We have heard the interesting report of the 
Special Committee. We have posed broad 
questions; we have obtained splendid and 
very clear replies, from which we can ap- 
preciate even more the extraordinary task 
accomplished by the Committee. Our re- 
peated applause and eulogy for it and its 
members, all of whom we are honored to call 
our colleagues and friends. Unless you think 
otherwise a plenary session of the Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation should be indicated 
to consider the report in the aspects noted by 
the Committee, so that the meeting may act 
on that report. We have asked questions 
and have obtained answers; now comes the 
job of considering the report and analyzing 
the action to be taken by the Tenth Meeting 
of Consultation on the recommendations pro- 
posed by the Special Committee and the con- 
clusions that it reached. 

I ask you only whether tomorrow's plenary 
session should be open—I understand that 
it should be. It should be open so that the 
public will know everything that we have 
said, both with respect to the work of the 
Committee and to the contents of its inter- 
esting report. I would call another closed 
meeting, if the Committee so wishes, but the 
meeting I am going to convoke for a little 
later today, should be public and its pur- 
pose will be to consider the report of the 
Special Committee, discuss it and propose de- 
cisions concerning the recommendations it 
makes. The delegates have already seen and 
have In your briefcases for later reading the 
fourth radio-telephone message from our Sec- 
retary General, Dr. Mora? It is not necessary 


2 The complete text of the fourth message 
of the Secretary General is published as 
Document 17 add. 3. 
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to have the Secretary read it, since I am sure 
all of you have read it. With respect to the 
minutes of this plenary session, I ask you to 
take note that you have 24 hours in which 
to give the Secretariat your corrections of 
style. I ask you to take note of that time 
period so that the Secretariat can speed up 
the final edition of the minutes of the plenary 
session. 

Mr. Cotomso. Mr. President, I should like 
you to repeat the last part as to the time and 
place, according to the Chair's plan, as was 
suggested. Please do me the great favor of 
repeating it. 

The PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. We are going to 
adjourn the session and meet again in a few 
hours, let's say, perhaps this afternoon. It 
will be a plenary session of the Tenth Meet- 
ing, public, for the purpose of considering the 
report of the Special Committee. To consider 
it, analyze it, discuss it, and decide on the 
recommendations and conclusions reached by 
the Committee. It is assumed that this ses- 
sion should be public. The next plenary ses- 
sion will not be closed like this one; it will 
be public, so that public opinion of the 
hemisphere will be informed, but not just of 
what is in the report of the Special Commit- 
tee, because I am hereby suggesting that the 
report should be made public, unless for 
some reason the members of the Committee 
indicate to the Chair that it should not be 
made public but that we ought to wait until 
tomorrow’s session. 

Mr. Cotomso. Absolutely, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT. Therefore, gentlemen, as 
of now the report of the Special Committee 
is public. Consequently, it can be turned 
over to the press and sent to anyone wishing 
it. Naturally, if at tomorrow's meeting we 
reach conclusions on the suggestions made 
by the Committee, we shall feel highly grati- 
fied. In any case I think that the time has 
come for the Meeting of Consultation to make 
concrete statements on the chaotic situation 
that seems to grow worse every hour. There- 
fore, within 5 or 6 hours, possibly for 4 or 5 
o’clock this afternoon, I am going to convoke 
the fifth plenary session of the Tenth Meet- 
ing of Consultation to meet in this same place 
and take up the report of the Committee. 

The Representative of Venezuela. 

Mr. TEJERA Paris. Mr. President, only to 
ask if you would be good enough to include 
in the order of business two specific points 
that I believe are relevant to the announce- 
ment you have just made: first would be 
consideration of whether or not the present 
situation in the Dominican Republic affects 
the security of the hemisphere; second, es- 
tablishment and implementation of measures 
to help the Dominican people return to full 
constitutional democracy. 

The PRESIDENT. Very well; it seems to me 
there is no objection to discussing these two 
points in the public session we shall hold 
shortly—the one suggested by the distin- 
guished Representative of Uruguay and sup- 
ported by the Representative of Venezuela, 
and the other just mentioned by the dis- 
tinguished Ambassador Tejera Paris. I rec- 
ognize the Representative of the Dominican 
Republic, 

Mr. BONILLA ATILES. Mr. President, I shall 
wait until tomorrow to formally present a 
draft resolution on my proposal that the 
Organ of Consultation declare the situation 
in the Dominican Republic to be a threat to 
the peace of the hemisphere. 

The PRESIDENT. Very well. The Repre- 
sentative of Paraguay has requested the floor. 

Mr. Y6pice. I only wish to ask two ques- 
tions, Mr. President. I understand, or rather, 
I actually heard you mention a decision on 
the request of the Delegate of the United 
States that the minutes of today’s session be 
made public. This request was seconded by 
the distinguished Representative of Uruguay. 
From this I assume, that is, I hope, because 
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the suggestion is also mine, that it will be 
agreed to make public the minutes of this 
session. 

The PRESIDENT. The chair has so resolved. 

Mr. Yopice. I beg your pardon. Thank 
you. 

The Presiwent. That's quite alright. 

Mr. Y6pice. Now, I have another question 
to ask of the distinguished Representative of 
Costa Rica, arising from an earlier statement 
by the Ambassador of Venezuela, because it 
refers to the matter of considering measures 
to bring democratic normality to the Do- 
minican Republic, and during this Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation, I don’t recall having 
heard any informal proposal by the distin- 
guished Ambassador Facio regarding the 
establishment, as the distinguished Ambas- 
sador of Guatemala said, of a committee of 
statesmen, or something similar. Therefore, 
I would like to ask if Ambassador Facio did 
or did not make such an informal proposal, 
because I would not want to fail to inform 
my foreign ministry of something that had 
been proposed here. Thank you. 

The PRESIDENT. Thank you. The Delegate 
of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Facio. Mr. Representative of Paraguay, 
I have not yet made any proposal of this 
sort. Perhaps it can be clarified in this way: 
there has been some discussion of a proposal, 
but not one of mine, to put some of the 
recommendations of the Committee into ef- 
fect. I shall be very happy to give you a 
copy at the end of this session. But the 
proposal was not made by Costa Rica; it has 
been discussed among several delegations 
but is nothing specific. 

Mr. Yopice. I understand. Thank you. I 
wanted to know if it was proposed here. 

The PRESIDENT. Ambassador Tejera Paris. 

Mr. Tevera Paris. I would like to ask the 
Committee on Credentials if it would be pos- 
sible to have a meeting early tomorrow to 
re-examine all our credentials, because it ap- 
pears there are certain doubts that should 
be clarified in the light of the information 
transmitted in the cable that the Ambassa- 
dor of the Dominican Republic reported on a 
short time ago. 

The PRESIDENT. Ambassador Jácome, the 
Representative of Ecuador. 

Mr. Jácome, As Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials I can report that I have 
called a meeting of the Committee for to- 
morrow at 3:30 p.m. Any representative who 
has any doubt as to himself or to his col- 
leagues may present his complaints to the 
Committee. 

The Presipent. Gentlemen, we have taken 
note of the announcement just made by our 
colleague, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Credentials, and it is now the time to ad- 
journ the session and to announce that the 
fifth plenary session of the Tenth Meeting 
of Consultation will be held here this after- 
noon at 4 p.m. The session is adjourned. 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, June 9, 

1965] 


AN EXPERT'S View or Santo DOMINGO 
(By Vernon Sherwin) 


San Juan.—President Johnson was quite 
right in dispatching troops to the Dominican 
Republic and the administration was equally 
wrong in giving the impression that they 
were sent there to support Gen. Elias Wessin 
y Wessin, in the opinion of Rufo Lépez-Fres- 
quet. 

Dr. López is no novice in Latin American 
affairs in either their peaceful or violent as- 
pects. A Cuban by birth and a democrat by 
nature, he was forced into exile while still 
a student at the University of Havana for 
his opposition to the dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Gerardo Machado. Maturity and edu- 
cation gained in Mexcio and the United 
States made Dr. Lépez an abler opponent to 
Machado’s successor tyrant, Fulgencio Ba- 
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tista. He became chief money raiser for Fidel 
Castro and served as the first Secretary of 
the Treasury in the revolutionary govern- 
ment. He resigned the post when he sensed 
the direction the regime was taking. 

Now in his second period of exile at the 
age of 53, Dr. López is serving as an economic 
advisor to the Puerto Rican Treasury De- 
partment. 

Dr. Lépez believes the Dominican affair is 
the latest, but certainly not the last, mani- 
festation of a social revolution underway 
throughout Latin America. This movement, 
he says, is sparked not by the masses as 
might be superficially assumed, but by an 
emerging middle class that is opposed to 
both the present aristocratic oligarchy and 
communism. The masses seek a better lot 
wherever it may be found. 

The middle-class revolutionists are, he says, 
liberal democrats who want no more Batistas, 
Trujillos or Perons and would greatly prefer 
economic alliance with the United States to 
Castro's 6,000-mile supply line to Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Had the marines landed at the Interna- 
tional Airport in Santo Domingo rather than 
at the Dominican Air Force base held by 
General Wessin and been sent from there on 
their primary mission of aiding the trapped 
U.S, citizens a proper impression of neutral- 
ity could have been created, Dr. López be- 
lieves. 

This would have opened the way for a civil- 
lan government of professional and busi- 
nessmen and intelle: tuals of the middle class 
with which the United States must ally itself 
throughout Latin America, Dr. Lépez says, 
if the cold war is to be won. 

And this alliance was the policy of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, he believes, and is the policy 
of President Johnson. Its failure to ma- 
terialize he lays to a breakdown in the chain 
of communication between State Department 
agents in the field and the White House. 

The breakdown, Dr. Lopez says, stems from 
the tendency of too many American diplo- 
mats to associate only with the ruling aristo- 
crats in Latin America and to ignore the 
rising middle class which has neither the 
money to join the country club nor the 
time to play golf. Yet they are the yeast 
in the social ferment. 

As for the act of intervention itself in the 
Dominican Republic, Dr. Lopez says that 
there is widespread misconception of the in- 
tent and purpose of the Pan American agree- 
ment on nonintervention in the internal 
affairs of member nations. 

The idea was broached at the Pan Ameri- 
can meeting in Montevideo in 1933, he says, 
as a proposed protection against economic 
intervention, i.e., the dispatching of marines 
to protect a defaulted loan and like un- 
pleasantries the United States had been 
known to engage in. To this President 
Roosevelt readily agreed as a symbol of sin- 
cerity in his Good Neighbor policy. 

“We are now engaged with events that 
were unforeseen at that time,” Dr. Lépez 
says. We are at war. A cold war if you 
like, but we are faced with an enemy who 
is out to bury us.” 

In this new situation, he asserts, the 
Montevideo accord on nonintervention does 
not apply. 

“The Organization of American States has 
stated that communism is incompatible with 
the democratic principles of Latin America. 
The United States has a right to intervene 
against the Communists—the enemy.” 

Dr. López believes that Communists were 
involved in the Dominican disorders. 

“They are everywhere,” he says, and they 
are trained to infiltrate popular movements.” 

Their number is immaterial, he says, for 
53 trained Communists working with an 
armed civilian militia would be plenty under 
the chaotic conditions that prevailed early 
in the revolt. 
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Where the United States made a mistake, 
Dr. Lopez says, was in trying to name them. 
He that someone in the Santo 
Domingo Embassy had not done his home- 
work and, when pressed for names, reached 
into the files and came up with an old list. 

“Why should the United States name 
them?” he asks. “The United States was 
not on trial.” 

Castro, ever under the scrutiny of Dr. 
Lépez, “played it cool” in the Dominican 
affair. Had the marines not landed, he says, 
Castro's troops would have. 

President Johnson's quick move fore- 
stalled action by the Cuban leader, in the 
opinion of Dr. Lépez, because Castro feared 
that an open confrontation in the Domini- 
can Republic would lay him open to attack 
on his home grounds. 

“We had hoped that he would make this 
mistake,” he says, “but he didn’t.” 

The present situation in the Dominican 
Republic has been complicated by the United 
States allowing the impression to be gained 
that it backed General Wessin, Dr. López 
says. 

He believes that Wessin is still running the 
show with Gen. Antonio Imbert Barrera as a 
front, rendering any compromise with the 
rebel forces of Col. Francisco Caamafio Deno 
unlikely. 

Dr. Lépez describes Imbert as an aspirant 
to the toga of Trujillo. 

“Imbert is a petty businessman,” he says, 
“who was handed an honorary army com- 
mission for his part in the plot to assassinate 
Trujillo. He promptly donned a uniform, 
covered himself with decorations and in- 
sisted upon being addressed by his full title. 
It is not difficult for even an amateur psy- 
chologist to understand that sort of per- 
sonality.” 

Dr. Lopez is well-acquainted with Juan 
Bosch, constitutional president of the Re- 
public ousted by General Wessin. Bosch 
spent many years in Cuba, exiled by Trujillo. 
Now both he and Dr. López are exiles in San 
Juan. 

Dr. López knows Bosch as a scholar, an 
honest man and a sincere democrat whose 
feet are not on the ground. Without ad- 
ministrative experience and lacking in exec- 
utive ability, he was inefficient as president, 
Dr. López says, and was in some degree 
responsible for his own upset. 

He criticizes Bosch for unwise remarks 
during the first 72 hours of the Dominican 
revolt and for not taking an anti-Communist 
stand during that period. Im the latter 
instance, Dr. Lépez says, he forfeited his 
responsibility as a democratic leader and 
missed an opportunity to influence the 
thinking of many Americans and thus help 
shape U.S. policy, 

With the Wessin-Imbert and Caamafio 
forces implacably opposed and Bosch a re- 
luctant hero, whither the course of 
government? 

“It is time,” Dr. López says, that democ- 
racy became sophisticated, as sophisticated 
as the enemy it faces. Democracy should 
become militant and must fight both the 
Reds and the right.” (The right, that is, as 
represented by aristocratic power structures 
and military governments.) 

Making no claim as to its infallibility, Dr. 
López advances this plan of action in the 
Dominican Republic: 

Maintain the status quo in Santo Do- 
mingo, holding rebel and junta forces at bay. 
Beat the bushes for liberal middle class ci- 
vilians—mayors of other cities, former mem- 
bers of the Bosch regime, professional and 

businessmen—and set up a new government 
in Santiago. Give this new group the army 
payroll and make Imbert and Caamafio come 
to Santiago to get it. 

Neither would be long in recognizing the 
new setup, Dr. Lopez thinks, and a new army 
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could be formed around a cadre of younger 
officers, including military attachés with 
first-hand contact with democratic processes 
called home for the purpose. 

“This might not work,” Dr. Lopez admits, 
“but I would try it. I don’t think the Latin 
American combined force will become a liv- 
ing thing, but it is a good idea for the United 
States to work at it so that in the future 
they will have a record of having tried. 

“The United States must succeed in the 
Dominican Republic. It is vital to set a 
precedent for future trouble spots which will 
surely develop.” 


REPORTING: TAKING SIDES IN Santo DOMINGO 


Covering the war in the Dominican Re- 
public has been a battle in itself. Reporters 
have found U.S. officials, both military and 
civilian, closemouthed and uncooperative, 
when information has been given out, it has 
often been wrong. When reporters have 
taken to the streets for their stories, they 
have been shot at by snipers, have hitched 
rides with hysterical drivers while bullets 
whizzed past. They spend much of their 
time helping the wounded to hospitals. 

Aggravated by one thing or another, most 
of the 160-man press corps has soured on the 
U.S. position and flocked to rebel headquar- 
ters, where people seemed anxious to make 
their case to reporters. Predisposed to side 
with the underdog against a Latin American 
military junta and against U.S. military in- 
tervention, many of the correspondents wrote 
glowing accounts of their fleeting interviews 
with the rebels. 

Cabled the New York Herald Tribune's 
Barnard Collier: “The U.S. action was meant 
to thwart internationally trained Commu- 
nists who are fighting alongside the leftist 
rebels. Its effect has been to give the Com- 
munist world a rallying cry, to create dozens 
of Dominican Communist martyrs, and to 
turn an increasing number of rebels against 
the United States.” Said New York Times- 
man Tad Szulc: The United States finds 
itself identified with a military junta that 
is widely hated, and it may be standing on 
the threshold of a violent showdown with 
the highly popular rebel movement.” 

Los Angeles Timesman Ruben Salazar in- 
terviewed a rebel accused by the State De- 
partment of being a Communist: “Florentino 
doesn’t look dangerous. He's slight of build 
and sports a thin mustache. I went away 
wishing we had done something to win him 
to our side.” Wrote Dan Kurzman of the 
Washington Post: “Innumerable conversa- 
tions have strongly indicated overwhelming 
popular support for the rebel regime and a 
corresponding anti-American sentiment aris- 
ing from US. antagonism toward that 


regime.” 
WARY OF CLAIMS 


Back in the United States, many editorial- 
ists and columnists sided with the men in 
the field. Said the New York Times: “Little 
awareness has been shown by the United 
States that the Dominican people—not just 
a handful of Communists—were fighting and 
dying for social justice and constitutional- 
ism.” Even Walter Lippmann, who had sup- 
ported the U.S. intervention, hoped for the 
success of what he called the “legitimatist 
party—that of the Constitutionalists.“ But 
the fact is that Col. Francisco Caamaño 
Defio, boss of the so-called Constitutionalists, 
had helped overthrow the Constitutional 
President, Juan Bosch, in 1963. And the 
Bosch constitution that Caamafio was sup- 
posedly supporting forbids any military man 
—Caamafio, for example—to hold office. 

Not all „to be sure, were happy 
with the rebels. Warned the Herald Trib- 
une’s Rowland Evans and Robert Novak: 
“Adventurers are running the rebel com- 
mand, but they maintain only tenuous con- 
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trol over all their forces. Rebel strongpoints, 
particularly in the southeast section of Santo 
Domingo, are manned by Communists with 
only token allegiance to Caamafio.” And 
after spending a week in Santo Domingo, 
Newsday’s Marguerite Higgins filed another 
minority report: Be wary of all those claims 
of widespread support for the rebel Constitu- 
tionalists or the loyalist Junta. This reporter 
has been impressed by the hazards of trying 
to diagnose the feelings of a massively illit- 
erate nation. Oddly enough, in this topsy- 
turvy world, the very deftness with which 
Dominicans can switch sides may prove to 
be a strong card that the Americans can play 
in an effort to bring seemingly irreconcilable 
factions together.” 


NO CHILD'S PLAY 


Through it all, U.S. Government spokes- 
men were baffled by the antagonism of the 
press. Some reporters seemed determined 
to become policymakers. The Trib's Collier 
complained to U.S. officials that marines were 
allowed to shoot back when shot at from 
outside the international zone. “He got 
quite upset,” says one. “He refused to 
understand that this is not child’s play and 
that our men must protect themselves.” 
Both Collier and Szulc reported last week 
that U.S. troops were helping the loyalists 
fight the rebels in northern Santo Domingo, 
but no other reporters confirmed this story, 
and many flatly contradicted it. The New 
York Times ran an Air Force picture pur- 
portedly showing U.S. troops aiding the junta 
last week by arresting rebels. Actually, the 
photo was taken 2 weeks ago in the inter- 
national zone, where rebels were being 
rounded up for suspected sniping. The Trib 
ran a similarly slanted photo of a marine 
firing his rifle, with a caption that upbraided 
him for defending himself. 

Among the trump cards in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s hand is a devastating report of 
five OAS ambassadors that backs up U.S, 
contention that Communists played a sub- 
stantial part in the revolution. Yet when 
the report was first issued on May 8, not a 
single U.S. paper picked it up. Next day 
Ellsworth Bunker, U.S. Ambassador to the 
OAS, held an hour-long press briefing on the 
Teport, but even that was given scant play 
in the press. 

Finally, Alaska’s Senator Ernest GRUEN- 
ING, one of the most vocal critics of admin- 
istration policy in Vietnam, delivered a 
furious speech in the Senate: “Unhappily, 
the U.S. press hes been gravely derelict in 
reporting what has transpired in the OAS 
with regard to the Dominican crisis. Com- 
mentators express doubts regarding the wis- 
dom of expanding our mission to prevent a 
Communist takeover. Many reports ques- 
tion the extent of Communist infiltration. 
Yet, to my knowledge, none of the major 
wire services, newspapers, or radio-television 
systems have taken the trouble to examine 
the findings of the OAS investigating team.” 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ACCEPTS SUG- 
GESTION TO BROADEN “TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM” REGULATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that the Labor 
Department, at my reqest, has just is- 
sued new regulations which very con- 
siderably broaden the opportunity for 
on-the-job training for employees. I 
believe these new regulations will open 
up many new opportunities for training. 

On August 10, 1965, the Administrator 
of the Labor Department’s Wage and 
Hour Division issued revised regulations 
dealing with training programs under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
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amended regulations, which were 
prompted by an inquiry from me on 
April 26, 1965, liberalize the conditions 
under which an employer may establish 
a training program for his employees 
without running afoul of the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

The regulations, which appear in title 
29 of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
define “hours worked” which must be 
paid at the minimum wage rate and 
counted for overtime purposes. Basi- 
cally, the requirements for a training 
program which an employer may con- 
duct for his employees without counting 
the training time as hours worked are: 
First, that the program be conducted 
outside regular working hours; second, 
that attendance be voluntary; third, 
that the program not be directely re- 
lated to the employee’s job; and, fourth, 
that the trainee perform no productive 
work during training time. 

In my letter to the Administrator, I 
pointed out that the requirement that 
the program not be directly related to 
an employee’s job had a tendency to 
deter employers from instituting bona 
fide programs for upgrading of em- 
ployees. For example, if an employer 
institutes a program for mechanics’ 
helpers to train them to be full-fledged 
mechanics, the program might be re- 
lated to the employee’s job because ‘t 
would help the employee to be a better 
mechanics’ helper. I also pointed out 
to the Administrator that an exception 
for this sort of program has always been 
included in the regulations under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, and 
there is no reason why the same excep- 
tion should not be made a part of the 
broader FLSA regulations. 

The Administrator agreed with me, 
and a new section 785.29 of the regula- 
tions under the FLSA was issued last 
week which included the following: 

Where a training course is instituted for 
the bona fide purpose of preparing for ad- 
vancement through upgrading the employee 
to a higher skill, and is not intended to 
make the employee more efficient in his 
present job, the training is not considered 
directly related to the employee’s job even 
though the course incidentally improves his 
skill in doing his regular work. 


I would hope that the broader view re- 
fiected in these new regulations will pro- 
vide added incentive for employers to 
institute additional training programs to 
help meet the ever-present challenge of 
automation. 

I would also hope that workers and 
labor leaders will read this material very 
carefully and counsel their employers in 
their own States as to how training op- 
portunities for workers may now be 
broadened. 


BETH ISRAEL MEDICAL CENTER— 
COBALT THERAPY CENTER EN- 
DOWED 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is clear 

to all concerned with the situation that 

Congress has taken giant strides in the 

field of medical care legislation this ses- 
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sion. I was proud to be present at the 
signing of the recently enacted Social 
Security Amendments Act of 1965, pro- 
viding medical care assistance to the 
aged, as well as at the signing of the 
Health Research Facilities Amendment 
Act of 1965, providing $280 million for 
grants to hospitals and other medical 
centers for research and equipment to 
assist our struggle to defeat crippling 
diseases. 

In light of these important activities 
of the Federal Government, activities 
which I have consistently supported, I 
would like to call attention to the fact 
that many private organizations are 
making similar progress on their own. 
Federal programs are designed to sup- 
plement the efforts of private, civic, or 
religious organizations, where the real 
initiative, management, and responsibil- 
ity rests, and without these organizations 
and their response to the needs of their 
community, little could be accomplished 
in this most important field. 

One organization of which we are very 
proud in New York, is the Beth Israel 
Medical Center. This particular center 
has been consistently expanding on its 
own to meet the growing needs of the 
area it serves, which is the area in which 
I grew up, the lower East Side of 
Manhattan. 

Beth Israel began as a dispensary in 
1889, financed by a group of 40 recently 
arrived immigrants, who were attempting 
to improve the quality of the medical 
services the people in the neighborhood 
were receiving. Since then it has main- 
tained an exemplary record of service and 
improvement, so that today it is a mod- 
ern medical complex with 891 beds. An 
outpatient clinic, named after a long- 
time friend, the president of the Beth 
Israel Board of Trustees, Charles H. Sil- 
ver, was added in 1954 and it now handles 
over 8,500 cases per year. In 1961, a 
modern student nurses residence and 
medical unit was added, and is now being 
converted into a new school of nursing. 
New staff living quarters were completed 
in 1963, and a new 350-bed wing is pres- 
ently being constructed. 

But, Beth Israel has also expanded in 
other ways. It operates the Gouverneur 
Ambulatory Clinic, in cooperation with 
the New York City Department of Hos- 
pitals, and has recently been asked to 
staff all of the medical services of the 
new 200-bed Gouverneur Hospital, pres- 
ently under construction by the city of 
New York. Further, in 1964 Beth Israel 
purchased the Manhattan General Hos- 
pital, a major center for the treatment 
and study of problems of narcotic addic- 
tion. This addition allowed the hospital 
to be redesignated a medical center, com- 
plete with a wide range of up-to-date 
facilities for treatment of a variety of 
diseases. In keeping with its new po- 
sition of importance, it plans to open the 
Mount Sinai Medical School in 1968. 

With this record of improvement and 
expansion, it might be expected that 
those who have assumed the responsibil- 
ity for the leadership of the center’s 
activities would want to relax with a 
proper amount of pride in their accom- 
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plishments. But this is not the case, for 
they have continued their efforts to im- 
prove the services they offer their com- 
munity and, indeed, the entire city of 
New York. 

Construction of a new cobalt therapy 
center to assist in the treatment of can- 
cer is now planned. This would provide 
a tremendous improvement in the qual- 
ity of the treatment the center will be 
able to offer, and it is particularly in- 
teresting that this boon to New Yorkers 
has been made possible almost entirely 
by the efforts of one man, an old friend 
and schoolmate of mine, from P.S. 20, 
Charles Guttman. I think it is an im- 
portant tribute to the strength of the 
free enterprise system that Charles Gutt- 
man could start a life in the public 
schools of the lower East Side of Man- 
hattan, become a successful business- 
man, and retain his public spiritedness 
and interest in his city’s welfare to the 
extent that he would finance this ther- 
apy center, which will cost over a third 
of a million dollars. I need not point 
out what a great undertaking this is for 
a private citizen, and how much of a 
sacrifice it represents. 

Mr. Guttman’s gift once again proves 
the utmost importance of private phi- 
lanthrophy today, even while we contin- 
ue to make progress in bringing the re- 
sources of the Nation to bear in the field 
of medical care and research. I know 
that this new center of modern therapy 
will be a lasting monument to his devo- 
tion to the people of his city. Today, 
I want to add my thanks to that of mil- 
lions of New Yorkers, and to wish him 
and his family the best of health and 
happiness in the efforts to come. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9220) making appropria- 
tions for certain civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense, 
the Panama Canal, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senate has under consideration this af- 
ternoon, H.R. 9220, a bill making appro- 
priations for public works which includes 
the civil functions of the Department of 
Defense, the Panama Canal, the Interior 
Department with respect to reclamation 
projects, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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House aggregates $4,241,636,500. The 
Senate made a net increase in the sum 
adopted by the House of $85,952,500. 
Therefore, the total in the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate is $4,327,589,000. 

The amount of the Budget estimates 
considered by the Senate for fiscal year 
1966 is $4,387,616,000. 

So the bill as reported to the Senate is 
under the Budget estimate by $60,027,000, 
and under the appropriation for 1965 by 
$141,427,700. 

Mr. President, before the Senate for 
consideration is the bill that deals with 
moneys appropriated for the civil func- 
tions of the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the TVA, 
certain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior including the Bureau of Re- 
clamation, and the Delaware River Basin 
Commission. I am very hopeful that 
consideration of the bill can be concluded 
this afternoon, so that, as soon as pos- 
sible, we may go to conference with the 
House on the disagreeing amendments. 

The bill passed the House on June 22 
and was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations on June 23. The bill was 
reported to the Senate on August 19. 

I do not believe it is necessary for me 
to give a lengthy explanation of the bill. 
The report on it is on the desks of the 
Senators, and I believe it quite clearly 
sets forth the action of the committee. 

Except for two or three items, I be- 
lieve the bill is noncontroversial. I ex- 
pect that amendments will be offered to 
decrease amounts recommended for cer- 
tain public works projects. 

At the conclusion of my statement, I 
will ask that the committee amendments 
be adopted en bloc and that the bill as 
thus amended be considered as original 
text, so that the Senate will have ample 
opportunity to work its will on the bill. 

Mr. President, as is customary, the 
Subcommittee on Public Works divided 
itself into three subcommittees for the 
consideration of the pending bill. The 
portion of the public works appropriation 
bill dealing with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the power marketing agencies 
of the Department of the Interior was 
handled by my good and able friend, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAT DEN I, who is also the chair- 
man of the Commiitee on Appropriations. 
The portion of the bill covering the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was handled 
by my good friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
I handled the portion dealing with the 
civil functions of the Department of the 
Army, and the Interoceanic Canal Com- 
mission. 

The hearings on this bill started on 
April 6 and continued through July 13, 
1965. The subcommittee held 34 ses- 
sions for the purpose of taking testimony 
and 5 executive sessions for the pur- 
pose of marking up the bill. The sub- 
committee heard 889 witnesses, which 
included representatives of various or- 
ganizations; 738 of the witnesses ap- 
peared before the subcommittee dealing 
with the civil functions of the Depart- 
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ment of the Army; 121 of the witnesses 
appeared before the subcommittee head- 
ed by the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN]. The remaining 30 wit- 
nesses appeared before the subcommittee 
headed by the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL I. The hearings com- 
prise four volumes, which contain 3,868 
pages of testimony. Senators have a 
complete set of them on their desks. They 
constitute the basic information upon 
which the subcommittee based its recom- 
mendation to the full committee. 

Mr. President, with respect to title I, 
before marking up the civil functions por- 
tion of this bill, we reviewed every proj- 
ect that was presented to the subcom- 
mittee, budgeted or unbudgeted. We ex- 
amined into every single request made 
of the subcommittee for planning or con- 
struction. After all the requests were 
made, the engineers were called back to 
obtain their views on the projects pre- 
sented to the subcommittee. The pur- 
pose of this recall was to find out whether 
the engineers could economically and 
efficiently utilize the additional funds re- 
quested by the local witnesses, and 
whether the Corps of Engineers had the 
capability to undertake the unbudgeted 
new starts requested. 

As in the past, the subcommittee heard 
all the witnesses who desired to present 
testimony on unbudgeted projects, and 
also on budgets for which more funds 
were asked than were budgeted. The 
same is true of surveys and new plan- 
ning starts. As in the past, there is not 
a single project that has been recom- 
mended by the subcommittee or by the 
committee as a whole for which there is 
not justification in the hearings before 
the Senate. 

I am proud to say that the subcom- 
mittee has not added, either in this in- 
stance or in the past, any projects that 
were not completely justified by the 
Corps of Engineers, and as to which their 
capability was not clearly shown. 

I saw to it that all outside witnesses 
had an opportunity to be heard. 

As to projects that were requested and 
that were not budgeted, the subcommit- 
tee spent considerable time reviewing 
them with the Engineers. Many of the 
projects submitted were not budgeted. 
Some projects were submitted which were 
not authorized. It will be recalled, that 
not long ago the Senate enacted an 
omnibus bill authorizing many new proj- 
ects throughout the country. After the 
Senate enacted this omnibus bill, I rec- 
ommended to the subcommittee, of which 
I was chairman, as well as to the full 
committee, that certain of the projects 
should be placed in the bill, in the hope 
that if, as, and when Congress enacted 
the omnibus bill which was passed by the 
Senate, we could provide funds to initi- 
ate construction or to provide for the 
initiation of advance planning on some of 
the projects recommended in the omni- 
bus bill. 

The Senate has before it a complete 
justification for all planning and con- 
struction projects that were included in 
the bill by the Senate committee, and all 
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projects that were recommended by the 
House as well. 

In order to balance the bill, and in or- 
der to take care of worthy areas not 
previously included in the bill, I recom- 
mended to the subcommittee the inclu- 
sion of a number of projects that had 
been requested by witnesses from all over 
the country, and by Members of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives. I 
hope that the Senate will agree to the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Appropriations and that it will be pos- 
sible to retain the majority of the proj- 
ects in the conference with the House. 

At this point I wish to repeat that all 
the new starts, both in construction and 
in advance engineering and design, that 
were recommended by the House were 
adopted by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. So I am hopeful that, in 
conference, the House will agree to the 
few projects the Senate committee put 
in the bill. I believe that never since the 
year I became chairman of the subcom- 
mittee have the House and Senate been 
so close, both moneywise and in the num- 
ber of new construction starts recom- 
mended by both Houses. So I do not 
anticipate much trouble in conference 
with the House. 

The House committee added 14 un- 
budgeted construction projects and 7 un- 
budgeted planning items. The House 
reduced the budget on two items under 
construction, generally, by $12,010,000; of 
which $10 million was an increase in the 
item reduction for savings and slippage. 

As we all know, many projects are de- 
layed because the Engineers or the local 
people may have difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient land on which to build projects, 
or rights-of-way to construct roads. It 
is normal that over the years this slip- 
page has amounted to from 4 to 5 percent 
of the overall amount provided by the 
bill. The Engineers have advised that the 
budgeted amount for slippage is the max- 
imum reduction they can take without 
jeopardizing the construction programed. 

In title I, the Senate committee con- 
sidered a budget estimate of $6,311,000 
which was submitted to the Senate after 
the House had acted on the bill. Senate 
restoration of budget requests, including 
restoration of the $10 million for slip- 
page, accounts for $18,321,000 of the 
$35,363,000 increase recommended for 
construction generally. 

The Senate committee recommended 
$3,145,000 for 32 unbudgeted planning 
items and $10,884,000 for 14 unbudgeted 
construction projects. 

Mr. President, the budget estimates 
provided for 37 new construction starts. 
I commend the administration for taking 
such action. The projects recommended 
are all necessary, and it is essential that 
each year an adequate number of new 
construction projects be added to the 
program if the national needs for the 
development of our water resources are 
to be met in an orderly and efficient 
manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point a table 
explaining the committee action on 
title I. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
Title I—Civil functions, Department of the Army 


Cemeterial expenses — — . EEF tN a ea = $13, 739, 000 
A lee et eA and the amount allowed by the House. 
Corps 
“General FA get, asia tine Sera Cane GE STAAL. . .... A 
use increases Ql $44,000. — :.y õõkrm „4 
ators the Bouse, ... ct 3 300 and a Bad estirats of 8,000 amare by the House. x 2, 620, 000 


32 new planning starts 


14 new construction S = 


1 reduction in the House amount 


2 inereases in beat estimates not considered by Tous. ee 
planning items in budget revision not equsidered by the House 


3 new 


Total. 
Above the House. 
Above — 8 
Above 19 


Tlouse palit with the budget prior to revision in S. Doe. 41 and S. Doc. 48: 
7 new planning start 
14 new construction starts. 


5 increases in budget items. 


2 budget items re 


r 


—. —.— 


( — ͤ— 


Operation and maintenance. 
The bud 
Flood contro}, hurricane, and shore 
The budget estimate ‘and $5, 
the House. 
General expenses.. 
The 


udget estimate and $181,000 more than the amount allowed i byt the F 
Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries —.— 


et estimate and the amount allowed Dy the F ne. YS | 
rotection emergencies 
000 over the amount allowed by the House. T he Senate increase is based on a budget amendment not considered by 
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Canal Zone Government; 
Operating expenses.. 
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Total, title 1. 
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1 Includes $13,176,000 added by the House. 


* New future commitment on 37 new starts in budget 
+ New future commitment on 14 new starts added by the Senate 
f New future commitment on 14 new starts added by the House 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, title 
II deals with reclamation projects and 
the power marketing agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior. It was han- 
dled for the committee by the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

The committee considered budget esti- 
mates for the Department of the Interior 
agencies amounting to $458,568,000. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation for all the agencies of $453,020,- 
000 which is $4,268,500 over the House 
allowance, but $6,048,000 under the 
budget estimates. The largest of the in- 
creases is for general investigations of 
the Bureau of Reclamation which amount 
to $2,254,000, of which $1,500,000 is for 
atmospheric water resources research, 

Other large increases include a loan 
for an irrigation district, and construc- 
tion money for a planned fish hatchery 
in the Upper Colorado River area. The 
construction and rehabilitation program 
has been increased by $2,203,000. How- 
ever, the committee does not recommend 
the addition of a cash appropriation in 
this amount but, instead, has directed 
that the desired work be accomplished 
within the sum allowed by the House of 
Representatives. The Department ad- 
vises that this can be done without detri- 
ment to the proposed program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield at that 
point, in connection with two items in 
New York on which I would deeply appre- 
ciate the Senator giving me some data. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. There were two items 
which we requested, which we thought 
were important enough for New York. 
One was for widening the Kill Van Kull 
entrance to New York Harbor. It was 
estimated that $2.5 million would be re- 
quired for that purpose. That was one 
of the items the Senator speaks of which 
was not budgeted because it nad not been 
authorized when the budget was sub- 
mitted. The bill contains $300,000 for 
it. That is, of course, relatively a small 
figure compared with the request. 

I would deeply appreciate some state- 
ment for the record from the Senator 
from Louisiana—if he can find the place 
2 his assistant —as to the reason for 
that. 

The second question which I should 
like to address most respectfully to the 
Senator is whether we could have the 
situation made clear on the problem of 
New York’s anchorage, which is a big 
problem in New York. The sum of $500,- 
000 was requested for that. Nothing was 
provided. The Senator knows, as well as 
I do, the fruitlessness of trying to amend 
the bill in that regard; but, inasmuch as 
the Senator just stated his interest in 
looking after the problems of the various 
States in an objective way, I point out 
to him that on the New York anchorage 
problem, nothing really has been done 
for the past 30 years. 

Even today, notwithstanding the prob- 
lems we have with competition from 


xa 343, 912. 000 
1, 153, 561, 000 


other ports, New York is by far the larg- 
est port in the United States. Therefore, 
I would deeply appreciate it if the Sena- 
tor could give us some information for 
New York on those two items. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Before doing that, I 
suggest that my good friend from New 
York look at the projects under the 
heading “New York,” which appear at 
page 18 of the report. 

If he examines the omnibus bill, he 
will find that three projects were in- 
cluded for New York which were not 
authorized. The Senate passed the au- 
thorization bill, but it is still in the House. 
The committee saw fit to provide money 
for two, one was the Kill Van Kull en- 
trance to New York Harbor, and the other 
was for shore protection for Staten Is- 
land. In doing so, we thought that 
New York was entitled to at least two of 
the three projects which were not au- 
thorized. I wish it would have been pos- 
sible to put all three in the appropria- 
tion bill, because I believe that we should 
go along with virtually all the projects 
that were included in our omnibus bill. 

However, as the Senator knows, if we 
put all of them in, the chances are that 
we might have some opposition from the 
executive department on the basis that 
we would be getting too large a portion 
of the total amount of money to be spent 
for public works. 

What the committee tried to do was to 
recommend a sum in keeping with the 
authorizations from the White House, 
plus a little additional money. What we 
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did, as I said, was to add 15 unbudgeted 
construction projects and 32 unbudgeted 
planning projects. Three new construc- 
tion starts and 20 new planning starts 
recommended by the committee are un- 
authorized projects included in the om- 
nibus bill. I very much hope that the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
will complete its hearings this week and 
report back to the House an authoriza- 
tion for these projects, because if they 
are not authorized before we go to con- 
ference, the chances are that all of these 
unauthorized projects will have to be 
taken out of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Assuming that some- 
thing is authorized for the anchorage as 
well as for Kill Van Kull, when might we 
expect to have some consideration of ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
is, for Kill Van Kull. 

Mr. JAVITS. What about the other 
one? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The anchorage 
areas would probably have to wait until 
next year. I wrote to the President some 
time ago requesting that the Corps of 
Engineers look into all the projects in- 
cluded in the omnibus bill, with a view to 
selecting a few which would not only 
give employment, or might be necessary 
for the economic development of the 
area, but also others which would be of 
assistance in the water shortage in the 
Northeast. 

That does not affect the projects the 
Senator is talking about, but, as the Sen- 
ator knows, there is a serious situation 
existing in the Northeast with respect to 
water supply for the New York-Phila- 
delphia area. In order to alleviate the 
situation in New York, the record will 
show that we added to the House-ap- 
proved amounts on five dams to be con- 
structed there. In addition, we recom- 
mended funds to initiate one unbudgeted 
project in the Susquehanna River Basin, 
in the district of newly elected Repre- 
sentative Dow. Soon after we recom- 
mended planning funds for this dam in 
the bill, he objected. Why he should ob- 
ject, I do not know. It will have to be 
left to the conferees to settle, because the 
House did not put it in, and we did. I 
believe that the State of New York has 
been very well taken care of, not only by 
having two projects included that were 
in the omnibus bill, which bill has not 
been enacted, but, as I said, the commit- 
tee also selected another dam for initia- 
tion of planning to assist that area. I 
believe the committee did the best it 
could in order to give to every section of 
the country some projects that would 
alleviate conditions in most of the States. 
New York was one of them. 

Mr. JAVITS. May we feel that the 
question of the anchorages will have the 
sympathetic consideration of the com- 
mittee, based upon its authorization? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. However, as 
I said, it will have to be done next year 
or in the supplemental appropriation bill 
in the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I appreciate the gra- 
cious disposition of the Senator, and of 
course I shall continue to do what I can 
to get the attention of the committee on 
this subject. 


Immediately; that 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I believe that the 
Senator will agree that in the past his 
area of the country has been pretty well 
taken care of. 

Mr. JAVITS. We always appreciate 
the consideration of the committee. The 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana has 
always evidenced his fine cooperative 
spirit. I hope he will not press me to say 
that we are completely satisfied. We 
would be more satisfied, for example, if 
we could have had something for both 
projects. However, we shall press the re- 
quest. I appreciate what has been done, 
and we shall work toward having more 
done. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I say to my good 
friend from New York that I am not 
satisfied with what the committee has 
done. I would cheerfully put in more. 
Many projects have been authorized for 
years, and should be included in the bill. 
Because of budget reasons, we cannot 
overdo this program. The project to 
which Representative Dow objected is 
the Davenport Center Reservoir. Two 
dams were proposed. On several occa- 
sions the committee attempted to put 
in money for one in the district of for- 
mer Representative Taber. Although 
we put it in, the House took it out at 
the request of Representative Taber. 

The chances are that the Davenport 
Center project may go out. If the Sen- 
ator knows something about that area— 
and I am sure he does, I believe he will 
find that it will be of great benefit to 
that area. Several other projects were 
put in the bill on which there is a little 
opposition. I hope the House can be 
persuaded to retain all of them. It is 
my sincere belief that if the Northeast 
had cooperated to the fullest extent in 
the last 14 years, since I became chair- 
man of the committee, the conditions 
would have improved over what they are 
now. It took a calamity to awaken the 
people in the Northeast to ask for the 
construction of many of these projects. 
I am glad to note that they are now 
willing to go along with some of these 
projects. I am hopeful that that atti- 
tude will continue. It seems to me that 
every now and then we come across some 
projects that are still opposed by certain 
Representatives and Senators from those 
areas. When there is opposition, the 
chances are we will leave some of them 
out. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish the Senator 
would. 

Mr. President, as in the past, we did 
not earmark any of the Senate increases 
for surveys. However, we have placed 
in the hearings many of the proposals 
for surveys by the witnesses that ap- 
peared before the committee, as well as 
the suggestions made by Senators and 
Representatives. 

In the past we have left it to the En- 
gineers to select the best surveys for ap- 
plication of the Senate increases. By do- 
ing that, we have found that often the 
Engineers may start a survey, and after 
completing about 20 percent of the work 
they find that the project is not feasible, 
so they stop spending money studying it, 


I shall look into that 
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and they go to another survey, and in 
that way we have been able to have a 
sufficient number of projects available 
for consideration by the Senate and 
House Public Works Committees for 
authorization purposes. That process 
has been maintained by our committees. 

Contrary to that method of approach, 
the House has in the past and it has in 
this instance earmarked a few survey 
proposals. Of course, we try to work 
with the House. The distinguished Sen- 
ator who is now presiding (Mr. Bass in 
the chair) knows that that is true. The 
House has followed that method of 
dealing with surveys by earmarking the 
increases, in contrast to the practice of 
the Senate in not earmarking its in- 
creases, but including a certain sum and 
letting the Engineers make the studies of 
all projects that are suggested, and select 
the most promising ones. 

As I recall, for the studies we have ap- 
propriated a little in excess of $26.5 mil- 
lion which is somewhat more than the 
House provided, but I believe that that 
money can be well spent. In particular, 
some of this increase can be spent in 
areas of the country such as the North- 
east which has been suffering from 
drought. It seems to me that on many 
of the streams, a great deal could be 
done in that area by the construction of 
reservoirs to alleviate the drought con- 
ditions that now prevail, and provide for 
a better supply of water. 

Mr. President, I shall not discuss in 
detail the Atomic Energy proposal, but 
hearings were held, and my good friend 
from Rhode Island, who was an ex officio 
member of the subcommittee, was pres- 
ent, and following his recommendations, 
the Senate provided a sufficient sum for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The committee recommended $2,132,- 
800,000 for the operating expenses of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The com- 
mittee recommendation is $15,800,000 
above the House; $98,200,000 below the 
budget; and $128,773,000 below the ap- 
propriation for 1965. 

For plant and capital equipment, the 
committee recommended an increase of 
$6,250,000 of which $4,800,000 was for 
the electron linear accelerator, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory; $1,200,000 
for architect-engineer work for Los 
Alamos meson physics facility; and 
$250,000 for equipment for the isotopes 
development program. 

For the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the committee recommends $58,952,000, 
the budget estimate, and a reduction of 
$895,000 below the amount allowed by 
the House. 

The House had denied the budget esti- 
mate of $5,775,000 for the Tellico Dam 
and Reservoir, and included an un- 
budgeted amount of $5,570,000 to initiate 
the Tims Ford project. The Senate 
committee disallowed the Tims Ford 
project and recommended the budget 
estimate for the Tellico project. Thus, 
if the committee recommendation is ap- 
proved, both projects will be in confer- 
ence. Personally, I am not satisfied with 
the economic justification for the Tellico 
project, but the committee has recom- 
mended it and I do not intend to offer an 
amendment to take it out. 
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How we will come out in conference 
remains to be seen. But I hope that we 
shall not end by providing funds for both 


of those projects in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. May I inquire of the 
Senator, in that regard, as to the com- 
parability of the benefit-to-cost ratios on 
the two projects? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are similar: 
1.4 to 1. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And are they com- 
puted on the same basis? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. My good 
friend anticipated me. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has a different method 
of computing the benefit-to-cost ratios. 

As Senators know, on Corps of Engi- 
neer projects the benefit-to-cost ratio 
must be in favor of the Government. 
For every dollar the Government spends, 
it expects another dollar back. But 
usually, the project shows a return of 
about $1.10 to $1.25; sometimes as much 
as $10 return for every dollar spent by 
the Government. Of course, the better 
the benefit-to-cost ratio is, the better 
chance the project will have for approval 
by our committee. 

In respect to the Tellico Dam and the 
Tims Ford Dam, by coincidence the ben- 
efit-to-cost ratio is 1.4 to 1 as to each 
project. The cost of the Tims Ford Dam 
is around $39 million, and the cost of the 
Tellico Dam is about $42 million. 

There are several differences in cri- 
teria and procedure used in the evalua- 
tion process by the TVA and the corps 
which would tend to result in significant 
variation in the benefit-to-cost ratio for 
the same project. The variance stems 
from different Federal legislation per- 
taining to the two agencies and stand- 
ards adopted for implementation of this 
legislation. Differences were noted in 
computation of benefits for navigation, 
flood control, and water quality control. 
Further, the corps does not consider the 
acquisition of shoreline lands for later 
sale at expected enhanced values and 
therefore assumes no benefit for such 
estimated enhancement, as does the 
TVA. The corps would not consider 
monetary benefits from increased wages 
resulting from added industrial develop- 
ment in the region, as estimated by TVA. 
However, the corps has in the past been 
allowed to accept area redevelopment 
type benefits which the Authority did 
not consider. Certain limitations and 
cost sharing requirements which govern 
the acceptability of benefits adopted by 
the corps for water supply and quality 
control, power, and recreation are not 
discussed in the reports under review, as 
apparently these requirements are not 
binding on the TVA. 

As to the Tims Ford Dam, there is a 
benefit of $15 million which will arise 
because of the additional factory sites 
that will be made available for industrial 
development. As to the other dam, I 
do not recall the exact amount, but it is 
similar; and because under the rules and 
regulations of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, it can claim a benefit for pro- 
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viding factory sites, that, of course, aids 
them in providing a favorably benefit- 
to-cost ratio, so that construction can 
be authorized. 

I am not satisfied with having either 
of these projects included in this bill. 
But I was voted down. It is my consid- 
ered judgment that if either or both of 
these projects were studied by the Corps 
of Engineers, and if the same yardstick 
that is used by the Corps of Engineers 
were applied to these two projects, I 
doubt that the benefit-to-cost ratio 
would be more than 0.8 to 1. But the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
proceeding under different rules and reg- 
ulations than those of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the Corps of Engineers has 
nothing to say as to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This Authority was in exist- 
ence before I came to the Senate, and I 
have been here 28% years. As I said 
before, the procedures that are adopted 
by the TVA to evaluate the benefit-to- 
cost ratio are different from those of the 
Corps of Engineers; I should also point 
out that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
now has many acres of land that could be 
used for industrial purposes; and, if they 
were used, there would be no necessity of 
trying to add to them, as is being done 
particularly with respect to the Tellico 
Dam, which has been budgeted and rec- 
ommended by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The Tellico and Tims Ford projects 
will be in conference, if the Senate passes 
the bill that we presented, as I am sure 
it will—and I hope without too much 
opposition. I am hopeful that we can 
come to some agreement with the House, 
as to those two projects. 

Included in the recommended appro- 
priation is $9.9 million for the land be- 
tween the lakes demonstration program. 
This is an item in which I am personally 
opposed. The TVA estimate of the cost 
of this land doubled since last year, that 
is from $12 to $24 million, and I predict 
it will be close to $50 million before they 
are through. 

There is a substantial question in my 
mind as to whether this development is 
authorized. The question is a factual 
one. If the development is, in fact, sim- 
ply a study, experiment, or demonstra- 
tion necessary and suitable” to the mak- 
ing of plans useful to Congress and the 
several States under section 22 of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
it would appear to be authorized by that 
section. If, however, the recreation 
area is, in fact, an end objective in itself, 
not related to the making of plans use- 
ful to Congress or the States, or not 
‘necessary and suitable” to the making 
of such plans, it would not appear to 
be authorized. I believe their own testi- 
mony convicts them on this score. Iam 
glad therefore that the committee did 
not agree to the additional $1 million 
recommended by the House for land 
acquisition. 

In my opinion if this project is carried 
out at all it should be carried forward 
by the National Park Service. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this site should be 
studied by the appropriate committees 
of Congress and weighed against the al- 
leged advantages of other sites presently 
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being considered for recreational areas 
to serve the same area. 

As I reported to the Senate last year, 
the chairman of the Board of TVA last 
year stated that a major objective of 
the proposed Tellico project will be the 
development of the reservoir and ad- 
jacent lands in such a way as to permit 
the project to make the maximum pos- 
sible contribution to the economy of the 
region. They propose to acquire some 
16,500 acres of shoreline lands which ex- 
tensive studies have shown to be suited 
for development and use for industry, 
public and private recreation, and home 
sites; that detailed plans for the devel- 
opment of the shoreline land be de- 
veloped in cooperation with appropriate 
State and local agencies; and that the 
development plans be implemented 
through an orderly schedule of disposal 
of lands and land rights as the demand 
arises for industrial sites, home sites, and 
recreational development sites. This is 
not something I fear will happen. It is 
the announced plan of the chairman in 
a letter to a Member of the House of 
Representatives. I have opposed this 
project because I do not think it was the 
intent of Congress to authorize the con- 
demnation of private lands, for sub- 
sequent disposal to private interests, ac- 
cording to the whims of a bureaucrat. 
They could, under this philosophy, ac- 
quire private land by condemnation, 
determine that it was in the interest of 
the economic development of the TVA 
area to furnish a plant site free of charge 
to, say, a textile mill in New England. I, 
for one, cannot subscribe to this 
philosophy. 

The committee recommendation ap- 
proves the budget estimate and the 
amount allowed by the House as a limita- 
tion on the administrative expenses of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation. 

The bill provides for the Federal par- 
ticipation in the Delaware River Basin 
Commission. The workload of this com- 
mission undoubtedly will be increased 
as a result of the severe drought being 
experienced in the northeast region. 

The committee recommends restora- 
tion of the House cut of $100,000 for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in 
order to insure adequate funds for the 
administrative expenses involved in clos- 
ing out the public works acceleration 
program. 

The bill provides $7,500,000 for sala- 
ries and expenses of the Interoceanic 
Canal Commission. While no funds will 
be expended for on-the-ground surveys 
and investigations until a satisfactory 
agreement has been worked out with the 
host countries, the committee was in- 
formed that it will be necessary to order 
special equipment at an early date to in- 
sure deliveries in time to take full advan- 
tage of the next dry season for the actual 
surveys and field investigations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc; that the bill, as thus 
amended, be regarded for the purposes 
of amendment as original text; and that 
no point of order shall be considered to 
have been waived by reason of agreement 
to this request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, at the beginning of line 8, to 
strike out “and”; and, in the same line, after 
the word “Commission”, to insert “and the 
Interoceanic Canal Commission.“ 

On page 3, line 21, after the word con- 
struction”, to strike out 824, 100, 000“ and 
insert 826,720,000“. 

On page 4, line 13, after the word “con- 
struction”, to strike out “$973,736,000" and 
insert “$1,009,099,000”. 

On page 5, line 23, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out 587,000,000 and 
insert 812.000.000. 

On page 6, line 7, after the word “investi- 
gations”, to strike out 816.481.000“ and in- 
sert “$16,662,000”. 

On page 6, line 12, after “(33 U.S.C. 702a, 
702g-1)", to strike out. 880,060,000 and in- 
sert “$89,825,000”. 

On page 10, line 21, after the word ex- 
pended”, to strike out 812.873.000“ and in- 
sert 815,127,000“; in line 22, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$11,523,000” and in- 
sert . 5,707,000 and, on page 11, line 2, 
after the word That“, to strike out “$370,- 
000” and insert 8440, 000“. 

On page 12, line 24, after the word “reim- 
bursable”, to insert a colon and “Provided 
jurther, That not to exceed $450,000 shall be 
available for replacement of the Paradise 
Valley Diversion Dam on the Milk River proj- 
ect, Montana, with facilities to serve the 
lands of the Paradise Valley Irrigation Dis- 
trict, to be repaid in full under terms and 
conditions satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Interior.” 

On page 14, line 1, after the word “pro- 

, to strike out “$13,087,000” and insert 
“$13,495,000”. 

On page 14, line 12, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$46,865,000” and in- 
sert “$48,471,500”; in line 13, after the word 
“which”, to strike out 843.365.000“ and in- 
sert 843,528,000“; in line 15, after the word 
“and”, to strike out 83.500, 000“ and insert 
“$4,943,500”, and, in line 24, after the word 
“Monument”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That $163,000 of the funds 
herein appropriated for the Upper Colorado 
River Basin Fund shall be available for op- 
eration of the Page, Arizona, Accommodation 
School, and to be nonreimbursable and non- 
returnable.” 

On page 19, line 21, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to insert a colon and 
That the Bonneville Power Administration 
shall not supply power, directly or indirectly, 
to any phosphorus electric furnace plant in 
Idaho, Utah, or Wyoming: Provided further, 
That the Administrator of the Bonneville 
Power Administration shall cancel contract 
numbered 1403-44107, executed April 9, 1964, 
with the Monsanto Company as provided in 
section II(f) thereof.” 

On page 23, line 17, after the word “vehi- 
cles”, to strike out 82,117,000, 00“ and in- 
sert “$2,132,800,000”. 

On page 25, line 2, after the word “air- 
craft”, to strike out “$237,995,000" and insert 
8244, 245,000“. 

On page 28, at the beginning of line 2, 
to strike out “$59,847,000” and insert 858, 
952,000“. 

On page 28, line 19, after (42 U.S.C. 2641- 
2643)", to strike out “$400,000” and insert 
“$500,000”. 

On page 28, after line 20, to insert: 

“INTEROCEANIC CANAL COMMISSION 


“Salaries and expenses 
For expenses necessary for an investiga- 
tion and study, including surveys, to deter- 
mine the feasibility of, and the most suitable 
site for construction of a sea-level canal con- 
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necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
$7,500,000." 


Mr. ELLENDER. I have nothing else 
to say unless there are questions to be 
asked. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not wish to let 
this opportunity pass without express- 
ing appreciation to the chairman and 
the members of the committee for the 
appropriations which have been provided 
for projects in the State of Kansas. 
They are all very fine projects. The 
chairman has been generous, and I 
deeply appreciate it. 

I notice that in the Department of the 
Interior appropriation a sum is provided 
for a project at Almena, Kans., which 
fulfills a commitment made earlier but 
not carried out because of a lack of 
funds. I appreciate that action, too. We 
are hopeful that the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee will be able in 
conference to hold one or two items that 
are not in the House bill. 

On behalf of the people of Kansas, I 
thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

I overlooked saying that after the Sen- 
ate passes this bill, it is my hope to defer 
a conference until such time as the omni- 
bus bill may be passed by the House of 
Representatives. I would dislike going 
to conference before that is done, because 
a few worthy projects are included in 
this bill that are dependent on author- 
ization by the House of Representatives, 
and would otherwise have to be omitted. 
I should dislike to see that done. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The 8-inch volume of 
hearings on the desks of Senators will 
serve to illustrate the magnitude of the 
work on the pending bill. Year after 
year the distinguished able senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana does meticulous 
homework, spends long hours in com- 
mittee, and even during the adjourn- 
ment of Congress spends much of his 
time visiting and examining the projects 
* the jurisdiction of his subcommit- 


je one Member of the Senate, I wish to 
express my deep appreciation for the dili- 
gent work, able leadership, and fine co- 
operation which the able and distin- 
guished Senator and his colleagues give 
to these projects. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank my good 
friend. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I wish to comment 
briefly on the work of the subcommittee 
which resulted in the report approved 
last week by the entire Committee on 
Appropriations; and which is in the bill 
now before the Senate. 

The hearings were extensive. The re- 
port given by the chairman of the sub- 
committee is excellent. It always is, 
because he is thoroughly familiar with 
the substance of the bill. 
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He has developed that familiarity in 
a sincere and honest way because he is 
in charge of the hearings. This year 
the consideration of the bill embraced 
about 14 weeks of hearings and executive 
sessions. Some 800 witnesses were heard, 
as he indicated. The brunt of this work 
has fallen on the chairman, as it always 
does. 

There are three major subdivisions in 
the subcommittee to which the Senator 
has referred. The work of those sub- 
committees is evidenced by the product 
before the Senate today. It is because 
of the precise and very conscientious 
attention to detail by the Senator from 
Louisiana that the bill is before the 
Senate today. 

The total of this bill for this year 
comes to be about $4.3 billion, which 
would be considered by some to be a 
staggering amount for public works and 
civil functions. It certainly would be if 
that were the fact. Yet on a breakdown, 
as the chairman has indicated, almost 
one-half of this amount has related in 
the past, and does so again this year, to 
the Atomic Energy Commission—$2.4 
billion, to be exact. 

Then there are the other amounts for 
the Panama Canal Zone, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration the Southwest Power Ad- 
ministration, the TVA, independent of- 
fices, and cemeterial expenses, leaving 
only about $1.33 billion for the civil 
functions under the Corps of Engineers. 

I suggest, before we perhaps are car- 
ried away by the grand total of $4.3 bil- 
lion, that we consider this statistic: the 
annual average for civil functions over 
the past 5 fiscal years, starting with fiscal 
year 1961 and including the fiscal year 
1965, has been about $1.1 billion. I be- 
lieve the exact annual average would be 
$1.06 billion over the 5 years. 

We must take into consideration the 
Pay increases during that time within 
the departments, and, of course, the 
escalation of construction costs, which 
have been progressing at a steady rate, 
even though not spectacular in any one 
year. 

The point I seek to make in this re- 
gard is that an acceptable total in the 
neighborhood of $1 billion to $1.3 billion 
has been regarded as the amount which 
will be brought before Congress for its 
action. The big job which confronts 
the committee, particularly the chair- 
man, is to sift the applications to estab- 
lish an order of priority so that the most 
pressing and deserving will fit into that 
acceptable total. The rest have to be 
postponed for future consideration. 

That. means that once a project is 
placed on the books it must be com- 
pleted, so to that extent funds are vir- 
tually earmarked for the life of the con- 
struction of that project. In due time 
the project will expire through the com- 
pletion of construction. Then new 
projects are fed into the program. I 
mention this process because it is neces- 
sary to explain the way in which this 
committee works. 

The omnibus authorization bill is 
pending in the other body now. We 
hope it will be reported soon, so that it 
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can form, in part, a basis for some of 
the projects included in this report. 

The remainder of the report will be 
the basis for future construction proj- 
ects. 

It also should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate that funds for 
operation and maintenance, funds for 
general expenses, and also funds for 
the Mississippi River and tributaries 
flood control are all pretty much on a 
tracking basis and comparable with 
those of previous years. In their sum 
total, they form a total with which we 
can function within the budget limita- 
tions of the Federal budget. 

Again, I pay tribute to the chairman 
for his painstaking and conscientious 
efforts in the tedious process of consid- 
ering the items one by one, holding 
hearings on them, having the estimates 
justified, ascertaining the capability of 
the Corps of Engineers, and all the other 
factors that go into the final judgment 
that must be rendered. 

In the same connection, I pay tribute 
to the members of the staff who have 
done so well in making this work as ef- 
fective as possible, and in particular, of 
course, their chief, Mr. Kenneth J. 
Bousquet. Paul Eaton for the Subcom- 
mittee on Bureau of Reclamation and 
Power Marketing; Earl Cooper for the 
Atomic Energy and TVA Subcommittee; 
and Edmund King for the minority. 

It is my hope that the bill will be ap- 
proved substantially in its present form. 
The report, when viewed in this frame- 
work, is a well-considered piece of work. 
I commend it to the favorable consid- 
eration of the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky without 
losing my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I join 
in the commendation of the chairman of 
the subcommittee, Senator ELLENDER, the 
Senator from Nebraska, Senator Hruska, 
and committee members for their faith- 
ful work upon the bill. 

I serve as a member of the Committee 
on Public Works, to which Corps of En- 
gineers projects are referred for author- 
ization. By reason of that fact, I also 
serve on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Corps of Engineers projects. 

It has been said many times, as the 
chairman and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] are well aware, 
that this bill is, in many respects, unnec- 
essary and sometimes worse than that, 
it is referred to as a pork barrel bill. 

Very few persons know the long proc- 
ess which must be followed before a 
Corps of Engineers project is finally ap- 
proved for construction. We know, in 
the Committee on Public Works, that 
a resolution must be adopted, ordering 
a survey of a project by the Corps of En- 
gineers, to determine if it is feasible ac- 
cording to the law and regulations which 
the corps must follow. 

Only after the project has been ap- 
proved at every level of the Corps of 
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Engineers—its district office, regional 
office, of the Board of Engineers in 
Washington—and by the governmental 
agencies which have an interest in the 
project, can it then be authorized by 
Congress. 

The process of appropriations then 
starts. First, funds must be appropriated 
for the preparation of the precise plans 
and design for construction, so that bids 
may be received and a contract approved. 

Finally, funds must be appropriated 
for construction. 

It is a careful process, which takes 
years, and which demands the most care- 
ful study of each project before it is ap- 
proved for actual construction. 

I have had an opportunity to observe 
the chairman, the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENpDER], and the commit- 
tee work on this bill. 

They study the projects carefully. 
The Senator from Louisiana knows al- 
most all of them by heart. It is difficult 
to obtain from him support for any 
project which does not meet the require- 
ments. He will not approve such a 
project. 

The great demand for Corps of Engi- 
neers projects today is a natural conse- 
quence of the progress and advancement 
of our country. The modernization of 
harbors, and of locks and dams on our 
rivers is required to serve the ever-in- 
creasing traffic. The work going for- 
ward on the Ohio and the Mississippi 
is a good example. 

Water is needed for industry. Steady 
volume and flows are needed for indus- 
tries located upon our rivers. Water 
for human consumption is most im- 
portant. A striking example of this need 
is currently publicized with respect to 
New England and in New York. A few 
days ago I read that the great city of 
New York, if steady rains of great vol- 
ume do not come this fall, would be out 
of water by the first of February 1966. 

The provision of reservoirs in New 
York might have prevented the critical 
situation which now exists. 

Admittedly it is difficult to establish 
priorities among projects. But as one 
who has served on both these commit- 
tees, I know that more water-conserving 
projects are needed again. 

I pay tribute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] for the careful 
study they have given to the bill which 
included many needed in my State and 
throughout the Nation. 

AMENDMENT NO. 411 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 411 to the pend- 
ing bill, and ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with, but that the amendment be 
printed in the Record. I shall explain 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 4, lines 13 and 14, in lieu of 
“$1,009,099,000" insert 8999, 099,000. 

On page 4, line 19, after “appropriated” 
insert “: Provided further, That no part of 
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this appropriation shall be used for the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal“. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
amendment would eliminate from the 
bill $10 million which the bill would pro- 
vide for the continuing construction of 
the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 

Cne of the most vexing problems in 
American goverment is attaining the 
proper balance between local and na- 
tional considerations. Inevitably in a 
Nation as diverse as ours there will be 
honest and honorable differences of 
opinion over the value to the Nation of 
federally financed local development 
projects. One such project is the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal. Those who favor 
construction of the canal are convinced 
that both Florida and the Nation would 
benefit greatly. Those who oppose the 
canal are convinced that it would forever 
destroy priceless areas of scenic beauty, 
including one of the few wild rivers re- 
maining in the Nation, and that it would 
be a tremendous waste of Federal funds. 

The project has been authorized for 
many years. In 1962, after reexamining 
the proposal at the request of Congress, 
the Corps of Engineers reendorsed the 
project. Some $6.8 million has already 
been appropriated; $5 million, I under- 
stand, has already been spent. 

Five million dollars has already been 
spent on it. We are being asked now, 
in the public works appropriations bill, 
for $10 million to be spent in fiscal 1966. 
I have become convinced that the canal 
would in fact be a waste of many millions 
of dollars and should therefore be post- 
poned or preferably halted. At the very 
least, the position of those who oppose 
the canal should be fully understood. 


AUTHORIZATION, 1942 


The Cross-Florida Barge Canal was 
authorized by the 77th Congress in July 
1942 some 23 years ago. The basic plan 
has not been changed. It calls for a 
canal 107 miles long extending from the 
Gulf of Mexico eastward and northward 
to Palatka on the St. Johns River in 
northeastern Florida. The canal would 
be 12 feet deep and 150 feet wide, the 
width having been increased from the 
original 125 feet. Five locks would be 
required. The latest total cost estimate 
for the canal is $157.9 million, with all 
but $12.4 million being paid by the Fed- 
eral Government. In other words, more 
than 90 percent is being paid for by the 
Federal Government. The benefit cost 
ratio is said to be 1.1. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
fixation of the benefit—cost ratio of 1.1 
was made by the engineers in 1962. Was 
it not also intended to exclude all bene- 
fits in the nature of the protection of our 
Nation in connection with national 
defense. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the Senator raised that 
point. I intend to deal with that situa- 
tion later. I believe it does exclude them, 
and properly so. The position of the De- 
partment of Defense, even in World War 
Ii—when there was admittedly some 
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concern that we should build for defense 
purposes—was unenthusiastic. 

The ratio of estimated annual benefits 
to estimated annual costs in dollars over 
a 50-year life is believed to be 1.1 to 1. 
I shall have more to say about this bene- 
fit-cost ratio, for it is derived through 
procedures that I consider incapable of 
producing an accurate result. 

The original congressional sponsors 
of the canal project justified their pro- 
posal primarily on the basis of its al- 
leged value to the national defense 
effort—which is in response to the point 
just raised by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida—and not on the basis of 
economic and financial advantage to 
Florida or the Nation. They pressed the 
view that, in wartime, movement of 
goods by barge across northern Florida 
rather than by ship around the coast of 
Florida would not only save vital time 
but also shield cargoes from submarine 
attack. They admitted that the benefit- 
cost ratio, the measurement of eco- 
nomie and financial advantage to State 
and Nation was only, as I understand, 
0.19. In other words, the benefits were 
less than 20 percent of the cost. Thus, 
even in the most generous estimates, 
costs were admitted to be five times as 
great as benefits. In the war atmosphere 
of the early 1940 s, the national defense 
argument found a favorable response, 
and Congress authorized the project. 

Congress did it on that basis. The 
Senator from Florida is correct. 


CANAL OF LITTLE DEFENSE BENEFIT 


Today the defense argument is still 
made, but other arguments are increas- 
ingly heard, especially those claiming 
recreation benefits, and economic and 
financial advantage to Florida and the 
Nation. The military departments them- 
selves, even during the war, were never 
enamored of the defense argument. Had 
they been, the officials directly responsi- 
ble for our national defense would have 
pulled all stops to get the canal built as 
a top priority item. They did nothing 
of the sort. They recognized that the 
funds required to construct and operate 
the canal were far in excess of those 
which would be saved. Cargoes which 
were too valuable to send by sea were 
shipped by rail or road from the At- 
lantic to the gulf coast. 

In addition, since the canal would 
open directly into the Gulf of Mexico, 
barges moving from the Atlantic Inter- 
coastal Waterway system to the gulf in- 
tracoastal waterway system would still 
be exposed to submarine attack. From 
the western end of the canal at With- 
lacoochee Bay to the beginning of the 
gulf inland system there would be a miss- 
ing link of approximately 180 miles of 
open sea. Twenty years ago antisub- 
marine detection techniques were not 
nearly as sophisticated as they are today. 
There was little reason to go to the tre- 
mendous expense and effort of construct- 
ing the canal when the danger from sub- 
marine attack would not be removed. 
For these reasons, defense officials made 
no effort. to begin the canal during the 


war, nor have they since. The entire 


impetus for the project has come from 
Capitol Hill, not from the Pentagon. 
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BENEFIT-COST RATIO 


Mr. President, in order to examine the 
principal pro and con arguments made 
about the canal, it is appropriate to scru- 
tinize the canal’s claimed benefit-cost 
ratio. I might say in passing that this 
is not the first time in this Chamber that 
I have discussed deficiencies in the proce- 
dures for determining benefit-cost ratios, 
nor am I hopeful enough to believe it will 
be the last. 

The ratio is obtained, as Senators 
know, by adding up all the benefits a 
project will confer over its lifetime—in 
this case it is 50 years—and comparing 
them with all the costs a project will 
consume. For convenience, the benefit 
sum and the cost sum are divided by the 
number of years the project is expected 
to last, in order to get annual benefit and 
annual cost figures. The ratio thus com- 
prises both original construction costs 
and annual operation benefits and costs. 
If benefits equal costs, the ratio is 1 to 
1, or, simply 1. If benefits exceed costs 
the ratio might be, for example, 5 to 1, 
or 5. If benefits are less than costs the 
ratio might be 1 to 5, or 0.20. Obviously, 
the benefit-cost ratio estimate is only as 
accurate as the estimates of benefits and 
the estimates of costs which are used in 
arriving at it. 

Here is the crux of the debate on the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. Is every 
cost estimate accurate and reasonable? 
Is every benefit estimate accurate and 
reasonable? If the answer is “yes” to 
both these questions, then one can be 
confident that the resulting benefit-cost 
ratio is also accurate and reasonable. 
If the anwer is no“ to one or both of 
these questions then one cannot take 
the resulting benefit-cost ratio at its face 
value. 

I have come to the conclusion that for 
the Cross-Florida Barge Canal project, 
official estimates of costs are much too 
low; and official estimates of benefits are 
far too high. 


HODGE, STUCK OPPOSITION TO CANAL 


On August 10 of this year I inserted in 
the Recor for the information of other 
Senators an article by F. W. Hodge, an 
economics graduate of Cornell University 
and a colonel, U.S. Army, retired. He is 
president pro tem of the Citizens for 
Conservation of Florida’s Natural and 
Economic Resources, and a former presi- 
dent of the Alachua Audubon Society. 
Mr. Hodge is one of the many responsible 
persons in Florida and elsewhere who 
have come to oppose the canal. His is 
the most comprehensive of the numerous 
articles which have been published about 
the canal. Its thrust is squarely at the 
benefit-cost ratio, at the question of 
whether or not the canal is worthwhile 
from the economic and financial point of 
view. I have also obtained valuable in- 
formation from Raymond W. Stuck, now 
a consulting engineer in Florida, who was 
for 16 years with the Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF RAYMOND STUCK 

This is most significant. For the past 
4 of those years, Mr. Stuck was Chief of 
the Civil Works Division—the very divi- 
sion. responsible for much of the plan- 
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ning and construction of the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal. Here is a man who 
was certainly on the inside“ on this 
project, who is eminently qualified and 
competent, who is in a position to be 
expert as well as dispassionate. Mr. 
President, what do Senators think these 
men think of the canal project’s claimed 
benefit-cost ratio? 

Mr. Stuck, a well-qualified, eminent 
expert on this project, wrote on July 16 
of this year, in specific reference to the 
canal project: 

Its present estimated cost is unrealistically 
ie 275 the estimated benefits unrealistically 

g 


On July 28, in a letter to me, Mr. 
Stuck elaborated on what he referred to 
as his “principal reasons for saying the 
proposed Florida Barge Canal is eco- 
nomically unsound’: 

When the project. study and report was 
made in 1946 the engineering work was done 
in great detail to determine the construction 
quantities of concrete, steel, equipment, ex- 
cavation quantities, and other costs on which 
the construction cost was estimated. Due to 
the care exercised, a realistic cost was deter- 
mined and reasonable benefits were accorded 
to the project. The study showed an un- 
economic benefit-cost ratio of 1.05 to 1. A 
1958 review found this ratio to be still ac- 
ceptable. In the 1962 addendum report the 
same quantities were used as in the 1945 re- 
port but five additional highway bridges were 
found to be necessary. Yet, surprisingly, the 
estimated cost was 1314 percent less than the 
1946 estimate and the benefit-cost ratio was 
now 1.20 to 1. 

Conservative evaluations show that all con- 
struction costs have increased since the war 
years at about 2 percent per year but we have 
the very unusual situation on this project 
where construction costs (were) presumed to 
decrease even for an expanded project. 


Indeed, we have a “very unusual situa- 
tion.“ Detailed examination of the cost 
and benefit estimates support Stuck’s 
contention. The 1.1 ratio figure is insup- 
portable. The reason the 1.2 to 1 was 
mentioned by Mr. Stuck was that it was 
before the discount rates were slightly 
increased. Still, the 2.875 percent is, in 
my judgment, far below what can be jus- 
tified on any basis, but is a little higher 
than it used to be. 

I shali first discuss the cost side of the 
ratio. Among the main cost items which 
may be distinguished for almost all pub- 
lic works projects are, first, actual costs 
of construeting the physical or material 
aspects of the project, including the buy- 
ing or obtaining of the necessary prop- 
erty, and, second, interest costs for the 
money used. 


COST ESTIMATES FAR TOO LOW 


The latest official construction cost es- 
timate for the canal is $159.7 million, 
with $145.5 million coming from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. It is difficult to take issue 
with this figure as such, but the univer- 
sal fact should be noted that Government 
construction projects inevitably cost far 
more than the original estimates. The 
more notorious examples are provided 
by the Rayburn House Office Building, 
which was estimated originally at $75 to 
$80 million and now is far above $100 
million; the Dulles International Airport, 
which started out as $12 million and is 
now over $100 million; the NASA Manned 
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Space Flight Center at Houston, as I re- 
call, now costing approximately 242 times 
as much as it was originally estimated; 
the Glen Elder project in Kansas, which 
started at $17 million and was expanded 
to approximately $60 million. Shortly 
afterward, on the basis of being the same 
project, the increased cost estimate went 
to $77 million. 

The Cross-Florida Barge Canal would 
undoubtedly, by the time of completion, 
cost far more than $157.9 million. I 
would estimate that it could easily exceed 
$250 to $300 million on the basis of our 
experience in the past, in view of the fact 
that the original estimate in 1946 was 
when construction costs were much less. 

INTEREST COST UNDERSTATED 


The $157.9 million figure does not in- 
clude interest charges. Hodge estimates 
that, with interest during the time of 
construction included, as it should be, 
total initial costs would be increased by 
$13 million. Spread over the 50-year 
life period assigned to the canal, this 
would mean a $260,000 increase in an- 
nual costs. Since official annual costs 
for the 1.1 ratio figure are set at $7,039,- 
000, and annual benefits at $7,349,000, the 
$260,000 increase alone—lI repeat, all by 
itself, and there are many other consid- 
erations which are far greater—almost 
wipes out the claimed difference between 
benefits and costs. 

The corps does include in its compu- 
tations a discount rate which is used to 
arrive at the present value of the canal’s 
future benefits. It does this because if 
it had those future benefits in dollars 
today it could invest them in long-term 
bonds and through their use earn more 
dollars. Obviously, then, the benefits are 
not worth as much if they do not occur 
until some future date. 

The current interest rate on long- 
term bonds, such as “E” series savings 
bonds, should be used as the discount rate 
in public works projects. Currently this 
interest rate is 4.2 percent. Then we get 
a picture of the program. We know that 
the Federal Government can go out and 
borrow money, which it has to do, to 
engage in new projects. So it follows if 
we want a true estimate of the present 
value of the future benefits we can ex- 
pect from this Florida Canal, we should 
discount them at 4 percent—not at less 
than 3 percent as the corps does. 

The rate used by the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the Cross-Florida Canal proj- 
ect is 2.875 percent. This is what makes 
the great difference in the estimate of 
the value of the benefits. Obviously the 
higher discount ratio the lesser the bene- 
fits will be in the future. 

About this, Stuck—a man who has 
spent many years in the Corps of Engi- 
neers in the most responsible position 
one could find in relationship to this 
project—has written that the corps de- 
fends the 2.875-percent rate on the basis 
of circular A-47 of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The circular allows such a rate, 
but only where justifiable. It is not jus- 
tiflable in this case. Stuck adds: 


It is quite obvious why the corps uses the 
2.625 percent (now 2.875 percent) rate, as 
it keeps the cost down and makes the 

' amortizing and operational costs less, which 
greatly helps on the benefit-cost ratio. 


Ot 
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course this is all a part of the “hocus-pocus” 
used to arrive at an estimated cost 13i% 
percent less than the 1946 estimate. 


On June 1 of this year, I wrote to Gen. 
W. K. Wilson, Jr., Chief of Engineers, 
about this interest rate. I referred spe- 
cifically to a letter of July 3, 1964 from 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, John K. Carlock, to the Secretary 
of the Army directing that an interest 
rate of 3% percent should be used in 
computing costs of public works projects. 
General Wilson informed me that if this 
3%-percent rate were used, the benefit- 
cost ratio for the canal would no longer 
be 1.10, but would be approximately 1.04. 
Clearly, if 4.2 percent were used, the 
ratio would be less than unity. 

I believe that it is clear to any reason- 
able person that an examination of only 
the cost items leads to the conclusion 
that the costs are considerably greater 
than the benefits. Costs are seriously 
underestimated. The lack of inclusion 
of interest charges for the construction 
period, and the artificially low discount 
rate assigned for the period thereafter, 
are in themselves sufficient to raise the 
benefit-cost ratio to an artificially high 
level. 

BENEFITS INFLATED 


An examination of the benefit items 
used in computing the benefit-cost ratio 
leads to the conclusion that benefit 
claims are inflated, just as cost estimates 
are deflated. A table contained in the 
1962 Chief of Engineer’s evaluation of 
the canal gives a good summary of the 
benefits now claimed and compares them 
with the 1958 evaluation. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
table printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1958 

report 
NAVIGATION 
Annual benefits: 


Present 


Item study 


Transportation 
savings 87. 407. 000 87, 016, 000 
Commercial fish- 
ing benefits 49, 000 70, 000 
Benefit to con- 
tractors floating 
8 20. 000 30, 000 
Benefits to new 
vessel deliveries_ 155, 000 115, 000 
Benefits to recrea- 
tional boating- 127, 000 118, 000 
Subtotal naviga- 
tion benefits.. 7. 758, 000 8, 256,000 
COLLATERAL 
Flood control ben- 
WEE eee — acces 257, 000 
Land enhance- 
ment benefits 650, 000 
Subtotal, collat- 
eral benefits 907, 000 
Total annual = 
benefits . 7. 758, 000 8, 256, 000 
Total annual 
charges 7,365,000 7. 039, 000 
Benefit- cost ratio 1. 05 1.17 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
Stuck has pointed out, the corps claims 
that annual costs, or annual charges as 
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they are often referred to, fell from an 
estimated $7,365,000 in 1958 to an esti- 
mated $7,039,000 in 1962. Total esti- 
mated annual benefits increased by over 
half a million dollars—from $7,758,000 
to $8,256,000. As a result, the benefit- 
cost ratio increased from 1.05 in 1958 to 
1.17 in 1962. And revision of the dis- 
count benefit rate to 2.875 percent has 
reduced the benefit-cost ratio to 1.1. 


COLLATERAL BENEFITS WITHOUT MERIT 


Benefit items are divided into two cate- 
gories. One of these is navigation bene- 
fits. The other is called collateral bene- 
fits. One could think of these as direct 
and indirect benefits. Between 1958 and 
1962, the estimated navigation or direct 
benefits were decreased from $7,758,000 
to $7,349,000. At the same time, an 
amazing thing happened to estimated 
annual collateral or indirect benefits. 
They increased from nothing, I repeat, 
from nothing, in 1958 to $907,000 in 1962. 
This adds up to a whopping $45 million 
over the life of the project. 

Mr. President, if I were to have to rest 
my case against the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal on just one fact, this is the fact I 
would choose. During more than 20 
years of consideration, from before 1942 
until 1962, no one perceived these indi- 
rect benefits. They were suddenly in- 
vented and tacked on in 1962. What are 
these indirect benefits? As the table 
shows, they are flood control benefits, 
said to be $257,000 a year, and land en- 
hancement benefits, said to be $650,000 a 
year. Economists who have interested 
themselves in Corps of Engineers proce- 
dures have unanimously stated that land 
enhancement benefits are spurious bene- 
fits. For a time, at least, congressional 
committees agreed with this verdict. On 
September 18, 1951, the Subcommittee 
on Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions 
reported on the proposed Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway to the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The subcom- 
mittee had found that the benefit-cost 
ratio for that project, claimed by the 
Corps of Engineers to be 1.13, was in fact 
only 0.27. The subcommittee stated: 

It was evident to Congress from this re- 
port that the project could not be justified 
by the statutory criterion, a favorable bene- 
fit-cost ratio, unless intangible and arbitrary 
values such as national defense, enhance- 
ment of local land values, and recreation 
were included in the ratio. In congressional 
hearings and debates, Senators and Congress- 
men objected to these intangibles, and they 
have been dropped in subsequent considera- 
tion of the project. 


The subcommittee recognized that 
land enhancement benefits were a fiction, 
that they were a false benefit. A little 
thought will show why this is so. Prof. 
Robert Haveman, of Grinnell College, 
the author of a lengthy study on Corps 
of Engineers procedures, states that the 
land enhancement benefit claim is one 
of the most significant causes of over- 
estimated benefits. Prof. Otto Ekstein— 
who, incidentally, is one of the members 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, an eminent Harvard economist, 
certainly one of the most capable econo- 
mists in the Nation, and a brilliant young 
man—points out in his book Water Re- 
sources Development,” published by Har- 
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vard University, that the item is a second 
counting of the benefits properly meas- 
ured as part of the direct benefits. Both 
economists, as well as Hodge, and the 
1951 House subcommittee, agree that 
land enhancement claims should not be 
made. 
SOME COSTS IGNORED 

There are further factors applying to 
the Cross-Florida Canal. First, owners 
of present shoreline which would be 
flooded are losing the value of their land. 
Second, the value of land and facilities 
would be reduced in areas from which 
traffic would be diverted. Neither of 
these factors is included as a cost item by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Hodge disposes of the flood control 
benefit item in short order. Let us keep 
in mind that flood control is all that is 
left if we discount land enhancement. He 
states: 

The claim of flood control benefits of $275,- 
000 annually at first glance seems to have 
some merit . This is an intangible 
benefit, however, and does not represent a 
stream of dollars flowing into the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. It must also be re- 
membered that this claimed savings is ef- 
fected by the permanent flooding of the Ok- 
lawaha River Valley. 


Therefore, Mr. President, these col- 
lateral or indirect benefits, invented 
sometime between 1958 and 1962, should 
not be included. Leaving other things 
equal, eliminating these items would re- 
sult in a benefit-cost ratio of 1.05—the 
same 1958 figure which was judged an 
inadequate basis on which to proceed 
with construction. 


NAVIGATION BENEFITS GREATLY EXAGGERATED 


The largest claimed benefit item is the 
direct benefit item of $7,016,000 in an- 
nual transport savings. Hodge and other 
economists has scrutinized this item and 
concluded that it is too high by a signifi- 
cant degree. 

Here is where the big dollar benefit 
amount is. We can see how grossly ex- 
aggerated that is. 

Charles A. Welsh, director of the grad- 
uate program in business administra- 
tion at Rollins College studied the eco- 
nomic prospects of the cana: and pub- 
lished his conclusions in 1959. He found 
that for the canal the Corps of Engineers 
is estimating much higher savings than 
the optimum estimated for other proj- 
ects. The optimum savings, estimated 
for other navigation projects are 9.2 
mills per ton-mile. Using these savings 
and basing his estimate on 1958 data, 
Welsh estimated transportation savings 
to be $3,163,031, less than half the corps 
estimates. Using the same 9.2 mills, but 
basing his estimate on 1962 data, Hodge 
estimates transportation savings at $2,- 
776,008. If these amounts are even near- 
ly accurate, the fact is that the benefits 
are far less than the cost. This result 
is obtained by multiplying the amount of 
estimated annual traffic, 2,820,000 tons, 
by the length of the canal, 107 miles, and 
then multiplying the resulting figure by 
9.2. Hodge makes the assumption that 
all traffic would travel the entire length 
of the canal. That is a favorable as- 
sumption as far as making the benefits 
high is concerned. 
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In the 1962 report, detailed estimates 
are given for transportation savings for 
a number of products. One of these is 
pulpwood. About this, Stuck has 
written: 

One other item of doubtful benefit (which) 
has been attributed to the canal when it 
becomes operative is the amount of pulp- 
wood that will pass through the canal. 
The corps’ “guess” is that as much * * * 
pulpwood will pass through the canal as now 
passes over the entire Mississippi-Ohio traffic 
system. Such a claimed benefit can only be 
very doubtful. 


Hodge has noted the same discrepancy. 
Ina letter to me of July 6, 1965, he wrote: 

Just the paper products figure alone is 
highly suspect, and comprises one-third of 
the total volume of traffic projected by the 
engineers. 


In short, Mr. President, the transporta- 
tion savings figure claimed for the canal 
is highly suspect. The savings claimed 
are almost four times greater than those 
claimed for any other inland waterway. 
Welsh, Stuck & Hodge have all examined 
the claimed savings figure and found it 
unacceptable. Because the transporta- 
tion savings amount to more than 90 
percent of total annual direct savings 
claimed, it is evident that even a small 
reduction in the estimate will bring the 
benefit-cost ratio down to a point well 
below the point where costs equal 
benefits. 

If the estimate were reduced by even 
$2 million, and it is clear to those who 
have examined the situation that it 
should be reduced by much more, then 
the total estimated annual benefits would 
be only $6.3 million. This assumes that 
the unjustifiable collateral benefits are 
eliminated. Since annual costs, even ac- 
cording to the corps’ estimate, are over 
$7 million, the benefit-cost ratio, on this 
account alone, should be reduced to less 
than 0.90. 


BENEFIT-COST SUMMARY 


My arguments concerning deficiencies 
in the benefit-cost ratio for the canal may 
now be summarized. Estimated costs 
are too low. There is no interest charge 
included for the actual construction 
period, which would be at least 11 years. 
The discount rate included for the opera- 
tion period is too low. Estimated bene- 
fits are too high. The collateral or indi- 
rect benefit items of land enhancement 
and flood control should be eliminated. 
The direct benefit item of transporta- 
tion savings should be reduced. 

Taking into account all the factors I 
have discussed, the estimated annual 
benefits should be, according to the most 
generous computation, no greater than 
$6,350,000, instead of $8,256,000. The 
estimated annual costs should be at least 
$8 million rather than $7,039,000. The 
actual benefit-cost ratio should be, at 
the very most, 0.79. This is giving all 
the benefit of the doubt to the pro- 
ponents, who want to go ahead with the 
construction of the canal. Benefits are 
not 10 percent more than costs as offi- 
cially claimed. Benefits are in reality 20 
percent less than costs. 

Mr. President, until now I have stated 
my arguments entirely in terms of dollars 
and cents. There are, however, other 
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terms in which the argument for and 
against the canal can be stated. One of 
these is industrial development; the other 
is conservation. 

Backers of the canal have wisely not 
restricted their arguments to the benefit- 
cost ratio. They have claimed that great 
industrial development would take place 
along the canal and throughout north- 
ern Florida. In reply to this argument 
Hodge states: 

It is the natural hope of proponents of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal that its comple- 
tion will result in an unprecedented indus- 
trial expansion, thus broadening the State's 
economic and tax base. However, products 
usually shipped by barge canal—petroleum, 
fertilizer, chemicals, and wood products— 
tend to be bulky and have low monetary 
values per unit of volume. Such materials 
are not usually susceptible to intensive labor 
input for conversion into finished products 
and hence barge transportation will not lead 
to large additional economic opportunities 
to Floridians. 

Moreover, the types of industry which 
might be attracted by a canal are not desir- 
able in an area in which there is an already 
established and valuable tourist base, citrus 
industry, and extensive cattle ranches and 
stock farms. Already many communities 
have lodged bitter complaints against phos- 
phate plants which experts claim are damag- 
ing citrus crops and are harmful to the cattle 
industry. 

CONSERVATION VALUES DESTROYED 


To some persons, the most tragic effect 
of the canal would be the destruction of 
the Oklawaha River Valley. J. W. Pen- 
fold, conservation director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, stated before 
the House Committee on Appropriations: 

We appreciate that this project has already 
received appropriations and construction is 
underway by the Corps of Engineers. None- 
theless, we believe it important to point out 
that the present route will obliterate the 
Oklawaha River and its valley from Silver 
Spring on down to its confluence with the 
St. Johns. We emphasize that the Oklawaha 
as it exists today measures up in every re- 
spect to the spirit as well as the specifica- 
tions of a “wild river” as embodied in legis- 
lation now before Congress. 


Mr. Penfold was referring to the fact 
that the joint wild river study team, cre- 
ated by the Departments of the Interior 
and Agriculture, selected the Oklawaha as 
one of the few rivers in the Nation suit- 
able for initial study. The team had been 
directed to identify rivers whose “natural 
scenic, scientific, esthetic and recrea- 
tional values outweigh their value for 
water development and control purposes 
now and in the future.” 

Paul G. Pearson, professor of zoology 
at Rutgers University, wrote to me on 
June 21 of this year: 

The proposed action would flood about 45 
miles of the swamp forest in order that proper - 
water depths can be obtained. As a pro- 
fessional ecologist who has had the pleasure 
to study in that area * I can testify that 
such proposed actions would destroy the 
unique forest and associated wildlife. It 
would forever detract from the national and 
natural heritage of this country. 


The Citizens for the Conservation of 
Florida’s Natural and Economic Re- 
sources have stated: 


To lose a river of such recognized rarity 
and beauty, for whatever reason, is a tragic 
loss to all Floridians. 
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Although hundreds of similar state- 
ments have come to my attention, I shall 
mention only one more. In an editorial 
of July 21, 1965, the New York Times 
stated: 

Northern Florida’s Oklawaha River is one 
of this country’s most beautiful free-flowing 
streams. Its peaceful, meandering course 
is ideal for wilderness boating and its waters 
are noted for excellent fishing. The ad- 
jacent swamp-forest in the mile-wide valley 
supports an abundance of wildlife. 

Armed with a $5 million Federal appro- 
priation and oblivious as usual to less tangi- 
ble values, the Corps of Army Engineers is 
beginning construction of an industrial 
barge canal across Florida which would wipe 
out the most treasured lower 45 miles of the 
Oklawaha. This in spite of the opposition 
of many groups and individuals in the State 
and of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and National Park Service, and without bene- 
fit of public hearings. 

The Oklawaha has been selected by the 
wild rivers study team as one of 73 free- 
fiowing streams in the country worthy of 
possible inclusion in a national wild rivers 
system. It is a mistake for the Federal 
Government and the State of Florida to 
ignore recreational, scenic, and fish and 
wildlife values in the decision to construct 
this waterwork. It is a mistake for the 
Engineers to allow only monetary considera- 
tions to be assessed in the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal. It is time to stop the work 
and weigh the total public interest in the 
Oklawaha before irreparable, tragic damage 
is done to this stream for benefit of a project 
of what is at best dublous merit. 


Indeed it is time to stop the work and 
weigh the total public interest. Presi- 
dent Johnson has made notable efforts 
in directing the executive branch to re- 
duce public spending and to preserve 
recreation areas in our country. Can 
we in Congress claim that we have done 
all we can to reduce Government spend- 
ing or to save areas of natural beauty 
from everlasting ruin? The honest 
answer is that we have not. 

In the case of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal we have one chance. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The Cross-Florida Barge Canal is 
“strictly pork barrel at its very worst.” 

Here is a project that will cost at least 
$30 million more than it can possibly be 
worth; a project that will destroy the 
treasured lower 45 miles of the Okla- 
waha River—one of the most beautiful 
streams in America. 

Raymond Stuck, who for 4 years was 
chief of the Civil Works Division of the 
Corps of Engineers, the very division re- 
sponsible for the planning and construc- 
tion of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal, 
has made a devastating indictment of 
the economic feasibility of this pork 
barrel throwaway. 

Life magazine has cited it as one of 
the worst examples of sheer waste 
among the many the Congress has per- 
petrated in recent years. 

I have been flooded by letters from the 
residents of the area in Florida which 
would be “improved” by this project and 
they vehemently protest what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing to their land. 

And what a travesty in the gross 
underestimates of the cost of this canal. 
Since 1946 five additional highway 
bridges were found to be necessary. 
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Yet the estimated cost was 13% percent 
less than the 1946 estimate. 

Conservative evaluations show that all 
construction costs have increased since 
the war years at about 2 percent per 
year, but we have the very unusual situa- 
tion on this project where construction 
costs were presumed to decrease even 
for an expanded project. 

Just as the Rayburn House Office 
Building grew from an estimated $75 
million to nearly twice that amount, this 
Florida white elephant seems destined to 
do the same. 

Since the original plan was made the 
construction period has been lengthened 
from 7 years to 11, and although the 
Federal Government will, of course, have 
to borrow money to pay for this giant 
project, not a penny of interest will be 
charged to the cost of the project until 
it is completed and then the charge will 
be far, far below the actual cost of the 
money to the Federal Government. 

The alleged benefits of this project are 
greatly increased by a completely phony 
inclusion of so-called land enhancement. 
Every competent expert on these proj- 
ects in the country knows that this is 
simply a matter of charging the same 
benefit twice. 

By far the biggest benefit of this 
costly construction is of course naviga- 
tion. To beef up this benefit the Corps 
of Engineers has literally doubled the 
optimum savings estimated for other 
navigation projects. 

A strong case can be made that this 
project will cost several times more than 
the most optimistic benefits that can be 
claimed for it. But even giving the 
corps the benefit of every doubt and 
granting most of its assumptions it is 
clear that the American taxpayer will 
be shortchanged at least $30 million on 
this giveaway. 

And a rare and beautiful conservation 
area will be destroyed. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
project has been before the Congress for 
some time. Many arguments were ad- 
vanced against it when it was authorized, 
and again when we obtained planning 
money, the arguments advanced then 
were similar to those advanced now by 
my good friend from Wisconsin. Such 
arguments have been heard even before 
the project was authorized. 

The Corps of Engineers used the same 
yardstick to arrive at the benefit-to- 
cost ratio on this project as has been 
used in many other projects. There has 
been no change in it. We have spent, 
up to now, in the neighborhood of $1,- 
685,000 merely on designing this project. 
We have already spent around $5 mil- 
lion for construction; but at this late 
date, my good friend from Wisconsin 
still thinks that we ought to stop the 
project and let the money already spent 
go down the drain. 

Among the objections advanced in the 
early days were that the project would 
drain many of the lakes in Florida, and 
that it would hurt wildlife. If a sea 
level canal were to be built through 
Florida to accommodate big ships, that 
is a canal without the construction of 
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locks, there might be merit to such argu- 
ments. 

But let us not forget that the floor of 
the canal is not to be 35 to 40 feet deep, 
but only deep enough to accommodate 
barges such as ply the Intracoastal 
Canal. It is in fact a part of that great 
system that begins in Texas and follows 
the coastline on up the northeast as far 
as Trenton, N.J. 

Several million dollars have been 
spent to construct this great intra- 
coastal waterway and it has justified 
itself manifold. 

In fact, when the intercoastal canal 
was first constructed, it was estimated 
that traffic amounting to 8-million tons 
annually would justify the project; but 
traffic on the canal has increased, and 
the tonnage has increased to such an 
extent that there is not a project con- 
structed on which there has been a 
greater increase in traffic than on this 
great intracoastal canal. 

The purpose of the barge canal is to 
shorten the distance from the gulf to 
the Atlantic. Some persons have asked, 
“Why not use a part of the gulf, move 
through the Okeechobee Waterway to- 
ward the eastern shore of Florida, and 
go up through Florida by way of the 
Indian River, and thereby save money?” 

The engineers have looked into that 
and have concluded that to go through 
Lake Okeechobee would increase the dis- 
tance by more than 300 miles, and the 
cost of maintenance would be much more 
expensive. 

I noticed that my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
quoted extensively from Raymond Stuck. 
Raymond Stuck used to work for the 
Corps of Engineers. He worked for them 
for over 16 years. He is now retired on 
a pension, I believe, having resigned 
from the Corps. I understand that he 
is employed by various interests in Flor- 
ida, probably financed with some rail- 
road money, and is working against 
some of the projects that he approved 
the engineering on as a corps employee. 
Many persons in Florida have employed 
him to give evidence against the Four 
Rivers project which we are also con- 
sidering in the bill, I believe that project 
will be of great benefit to Florida. The 
benefit-to-cost ratio is given as 1.6 to 1. 
Congress provided some construction 
money for this great project because the 
people in the area have raised $5.5 mil- 
lion through local taxes to proceed with 
their part of the project. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has 
quoted much of the testimony of Ray- 
mond Stuck. I am wondering what po- 
sition Mr. Stuck took as to the Florida 
canal when he was a member of the 
staff of the corps, working on these 
projects. 

My guess is that he did not say a word 
about it, but now that he has resigned 
from the corps he is being hired by 
quite a few people to drum up opposi- 
tion to corps projects. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
a person who works for the corps is 
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bound by military discipline and bound 
by the direction and control of the people 
above him; that he says what the chain 
of command requires him to say? He 
should do that. Indeed, there would be 
chaos if he did not do it. 

But now since he has retired from the 
corps and is free, it seems to me that 
he is free to speak his mind. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
man's competency. He knows what he 
is talking about. We have listened to 
his arguments. They may have merit. It 
seems to me that the arguments he made 
were good, strong arguments, regardless 
of any motivation. 

Certainly it makes sense that a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Corps of Engineers 
would not speak out to Congress about 
what the corps decided to do. An orga- 
nization cannot have discipline if its 
members are continually doing that. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I grant that being a 
part of the corps and a part of the Army, 
as it were—its civil functions—he was 
probably toeing the line. But I do not 
have too much respect for people who, 
having once been a part of the corps, 
speak against it when they get out. 

That is what is happening in this in- 
stance, for example. It is true that he 
has more liberty now. He is not obli- 
gated to follow the corps line now. I 
am sure he is getting a nice pension from 
the Government, having served the 
corps for quite some time. But I am 
also sure it would have been possible 
for my good friend from Wisconsin to 
have obtained more competent and reli- 
able testimony than that of a man who 
formerly worked for the corps. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
I say as to that—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say to my 
good friend that the committee probably, 
in anticipation of something being said 
about the Florida Barge Canal, went into 
details. If the Senator will look at page 
2564 of the hearings, he will note that 
many of the arguments that were ad- 
vanced by the opponents of the canal 
have been answered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the questions asked by me and 
the answers, involving opposition to the 
Florida Canal, at this point be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPPOSITION TO CANAL 

Senator ELLENDER. One segment of the op- 
position contends that in lieu of the presently 
proposed Cross-Florida Barge Canal, the 
Okeechobee Waterway be improved, and that 
a connection be established through the 
Kissimmee River into the St. John’s River. 

Would you comment on this contention? 

Colonel Younc. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
purposes of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal is 
to shorten the navigation distance between 
destinations on the Atlantic coast and those 
on the gulf coast. The Okeechobee Waterway 
route would actually add 356 miles to the 
total travel distance from Atlantic coast 
points north of the St. Johns River. In ad- 
dition, the Cross-Florida Barge Canal proj- 
ect, as presently conceived, would provide a 
navigation channel 12 feet deep and 150 feet 
wide, whereas the existing Okeechobee Water- 
way provides a channel 8 feet deep and 80 
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feet wide. The Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
will have five locks, each 84 feet wide and 
600 feet long, whereas the existing Okee- 
chobee Waterway contains three locks each 
50 feet wide and 250 feet long. In 1958, 
preliminary cost estimates were made for 
enlarging the Okeechobee Waterway to the 
same design criteria established for the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. These estimates 
showed that the cost of enlarging the Okee- 
chobee Waterway would exceed $100 million. 
Traffic studies also showed that the volume 
of commerce that would use an enlarged 
Okeechobee Waterway, and the transporta- 
tion savings therefrom, would be far from 
sufficient to justify the large cost of improve- 
ment of the existing waterway to the dimen- 
sions of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 

Senator ELLENDER. Another segment of the 
opposition deplores the construction of an 
industrial canal through the heart of the 
Oklawaha wilderness area resulting in the 
destruction of Riverine Forest in the 
Oklawaha Valley, and the obliteration of 
some 45 miles of the Oklawaha River. To 
what extent have you considered the possible 
detrimental effect of the barge canal on this 
wilderness area? 

Colonel Younc. Mr. Chairman, the dam- 
ages to the wildlife area were considered in 
coordination with the State game and fresh 
water fish commission and the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. In the report it was indi- 
cated that certain damages would be caused 
by the construction of the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal, but that these damages would 
generally be compensated for by additional 
benefits to be provided by the reservoirs 
which would be part of the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is my understanding 
that the Oklawaha River has been designated 
by the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture joint wild river 
study team as 1 of the 64 American rivers 
that warrant their study. Have you had any 
discussions with representatives of this 
team as to the effect of your proposed 
project on this river? 

Colonel Younc. Mr. Chairman, the corps 
has been actively coordinating activities with 
both the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of the Interior relative to the 
wild rivers proposals but we have not yet 
discussed the proposal relative to the Okla- 
waha River with those agencies. 

Senator ELLENDER. Some 35 years ago when 
consideration was being given to the cross- 
Florida ship channel, I am informed that 
the Corps of Engineers in a report indicated 
that there was a strong possibility that con- 
struction of this channel would intercept 
underground springs and drain this fresh 
water off into the gulf and the Atlantic 
Ocean. What is the probable or possible 
effect of the present barge canal on the fresh 
water table of Florida? 

Colonel Younc. Mr. Chairman, investiga- 
tions and studies were completed during the 
preparation of an engineering report on the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal in December 1943 
which included a very comprehensive analy- 
sis of the effect of the canal on ground 
water conditions. The water levels within 
the canal are designed to cause minimum 
interference with the ground water of that 
portion of Florida through which the canal 
would traverse. A board of consultants 
consisting of outstanding consulting engi- 
neers and geologists made extensive studies of 
the permeability and porosity of the ground 
formations and of available ground water rec- 
ords. In addition, the design criteria were 
reviewed in 1962 in connection with our 
recent design studies for this project and 
the results reconfirmed the previous find- 
ings. The Florida Geological Survey in the 
State’s division of water resources and con- 
servation also have corroborated our con- 
clusion that construction of the barge canal 
will not result in a damaging change in the 
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ground water table along the canal aline- 
ment or in the peninsula south of the canal. 

Senator ELLENDER, How do you account for 
the change in your findings from 35 years 
ago to the present time? 

Colonel Younc. Mr. Chairman, the find- 
ings of 35 years ago were relative to a deep 
draft sea level ship canal, whereas the pres- 
ent design criteria are on the basis of a 12- 
foot barge canal with locks. 

Senator ELLENDER. Another segment of 
the opposition contends that the barge canal 
by cutting in half the drainage area of the 
State will further serve to dry up the Ever- 
glades with consequent loss of fishlife and 
alligators. To what extend will the intercep- 
tion of the northern portion of the drainage 
area of Florida deplete the supply of water 
into the Everglades region? 

Colonel Younsc. Mr. Chairman, the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal would have no effect 
whatsoever on the Everglades National Park. 
The canal with its locks and other water 
controlled structures would maintain water 
levels in the canal at approximately natural 
ground water levels across the peninsula, 
thereby preserving natural preproject ground 
water levels along the project route. As a 
matter of fact, the Everglades National Park 
is already separated from the barge canal 
area by the Caloosahatchee River-Lake Okee- 
chobee-St. Lucie Canal waterway system. 

Senator ELLENDER. Other opponents refer 
to the report of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and quote certain portions of that report 
indicating the detrimental effect of the proj- 
ect to fish and wildlife interests. Would you 
comment on this contention of the oppo- 
sition? 

Colonel Younc. Mr. Chairman, as I have 
indicated, there will be certain damages to 
fish and wildlife caused by the construction 
of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal, and these 
were reported in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
report. However, the report also indicates 
increases in man-days of sports fishing in 
the Eureka and Rodman pool areas, which 
would more than offset the sports hunting 
and fishing man-days estimated to be lost. 
For the whole project, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service report estimates an average 
annual loss of 18,150 man-days of sports 
hunting, but also shows an increase of 78,200 
man-days of sports fishing. Since a man-day 
of hunting is generally given a higher value 
than a man-day of fishing, however, we could 
consider that the adverse economic effects 
of the project are about balanced by the 
beneficial effects. 


Mr. ELLENDER. This has been done 
from year to year. Congress has gone 
along, up to now, to provide money not 
only for designing this great project, 
but money to construct it, to the tune 
of over $6 million. That money has al- 
ready been spent, and what we are ask- 
ing for today is money to continue the 
construction of this project. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amount asked 
is $10 million. I believe it is money 
well spent and will provide a great nav- 
igational highway that can be operated 
at almost any time of the year, because 
it is inland. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe it is im- 
portant to clear up the record as to 
Raymond Stuck. He served for 16 
years in the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I don’t know how 
I could have obtained more competent 
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testimony. I could not possibly have 
gotten more competent testimony than 
from this top expert in the Army Corps 
of Engineers itself. 

Mr. Stuck was chief of the Civil 
Works Division, which is responsible for 
the planning and construction of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 

The Senator from Louisiana said he 
did not think much of a man who was 
silent while the work was being planned, 
but spoke out later, when he was out of 
the Corps. I do not know what an indi- 
vidual can do. While he is in the Corps 
he must remain silent. He cannot speak 
out in public or go to Congress, Mr. 
Stuck did what any honorable and de- 
cent man would do. But now he has 
resigned. He is free of that discipline. I 
believe he is acting with complete honor 
and absolute integrity to speak out and 
express his convictions, because he is in 
an entirely different capacity. 

It seems to me that even more im- 
portant than the issue raised by this 
argument is the reputation for integrity 
of Mr. Stuck, who acted on the basis of 
honor and conviction. 

I do not see any reason why we have to 
attack this man’s character in view of 
the fact that he had served in the Corps 
of Engineers and that, in the Corps of 
Engineers, he did what I am sure the 
senior Senator from Louisiana would 
have done if he had been in it and what 
the Senator from Wisconsin would have 
done. 

It is possible that he could have re- 
signed when this controversy was going 
on. However, many other projects were 
involved. I believe the fact that he did 
resign and then spoke out constitutes 
conduct which is commendable. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Han- 
RIs in the chair.) The Senator from 
Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
can evaluate this man’s method of proce- 
dure as he pleases. However, insofar as I 
am concerned, I do not think it speaks 
well of a person who worked for so long 
for the Corps of Engineers not to raise 
the issues before now. 

The Florida Canal is not the only one 
over which Mr. Stuck has taken issue. I 
understand that he has been hired by 
some Florida interests who oppose the 
Four River Basins project, which is a 
flood control project. Why people 
should hire former workers from the 
Corps of Engineers to oppose these proj- 
ects is something that is beyond me. 

If a man is willing to stultify himself— 
and that is what he is doing—that is all 
right. The chances are that he worked 
on some of these projects while he was 
employed by the Corps and is now going 
to kick these same projects around. 

I have no respect for a person who 
would do that. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin can evaluate Mr. 
Stuck according to hisown method. But 
I do not believe he is acting properly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend the Senator from 
Wisconsin for having given me notice 
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ahead of time that he proposed to make 
the speech that he has just made. I 
thank him for furnishing me with a copy 
of the major portion of his remarks. 
That is in the finest tradition of sena- 
torial courtesy. 

I shall deal with the matter as briefly 
as I can—since it is a matter of great 
importance not only to my State but also 
to the Nation—with some of the matters 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
advanced. 

First, with reference to the cost of the 
construction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal, I doubt if the Senator knows, and 
therefore I shall state for his informa- 
tion and for the record, that in the sev- 
eral contracts that have been let to date 
by the engineers, the actual contract 
price is well below the estimate of the 
engineers. There is every indication that 
the cost price will be decidely less than 
that which I think was a conservative 
estimate by the Corps of Engineers. 

Second, with reference to the volume 
of traffic which was estimated, and upon 
which is based the estimate of revenue, 
I have noticed that, as to each of 
the important canal links which have 
been built while I have been here—I 
have been around here quite a while— 
whether they be in the inland of our 
country or along the Atlantic seaboard, 
the estimate of the engineers has been 
well under the amount of traffic that has 
been realized thereafter. 

In the work on the Mississippi, I noted 
that the same thing has occurred. It 
has occurred on the Ohio River and on 
the Tennessee River. The vast volume 
of business which has moved through 
these canal routes has shown time and 
time again that the engineers have been 
too conservative in estimating the great 
growth of the country and the great 
growth of barge traffic, and particularly 
have they underestimated the growth of 
traffic on canals. 

The fact of the matter is that the traf- 
fic on the Mississippi River, on the gulf 
intracoastal waterways, and the east 
coast and the central waterways has so 
increased over and above what was es- 
timated that, in that very fact, we have 
one of the principal arguments for the 
early construction and completion of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 

There is no doubt about it. If the 
Senator would read the transcript of the 
hearings, he would note that the vice 
president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation testified before the committee so 
ably headed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, that, in the judgment 
of their body, this project is very badly 
needed. The name of the gentleman, the 
vice president of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, is Robert L. Shortle, of 
Louisiana. His testimony will be found 
on pages 2198 and 2199 of the transcript. 

Not only has the canal volume of 
trafic greatly exceeded the estimates, but 
also, in this case, it has been shown fre- 
quently that traffic around the end of 
Florida is dangerous traffic. Barges very 
rarely attempt such a course unless they 
are very large barges. Ever since the 
days of the wreckers on the Florida Keys, 
the Straits of Florida have been con- 
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sidered a dangerous place for barge 
trafic. 

This canal would save 611 miles of the 
transportation route from the gulf 
coast, and from the Mississippi Valley 
to the great markets of the eastern sea- 
board, and particularly markets in the 
Northeast. 

In my judgment, this would be one 
of the valuable connecting links, if not 
the most valuable, in the entire canal 
system. The estimate of the Engineers 
has been below what I predict will be 
realized. 

I am basing my prediction on what I 
have seen happen with reference to the 
Gulf Coast Waterway, the Mississippi, 
Tennessee, 2nd Ohio River Waterways, 
and with reference to the Intracoastal 
Waterway along the east coast of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I have some knowledge 
about the next point I shall discuss. 
The Senator from Wisconsin admitted, 
and it is, of course, true, that in making 
their estimates of benefit-cost ratio, and 
particularly the last one in 1962, which 
is 1.1 on one basis, 1.17 on another basis, 
and 1.2 on a third basis—and I believe 
that the 1.2 is more accurate than the 
others—they excluded the benefits from 
service rendered to the national defense. 

I happened to be serving, due to the 
generosity of the people of Florida, as 
Governor of Florida during the Second 
World War. I remember how the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government 
came to Florida and asked for every bit 
of help that we could give them to expe- 
dite a connecting pipeline service across 
the north end of the peninsula in order 
that the pipeline and pumping stations 
could be put in so that the needed oil 
supplies and gasoline supplies for which 
most of the eastern coast was going hun- 
gry could be quickly and safely made 
available. 

The United States was losing a large 
number of tankers at that time due to 
the submarine attacks, particularly off 
the gulf coast of Florida, the lower part 
of the peninsula. 

It was a night-and-day affair, I say 
to my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Wisconsin, to install that important 
pipeline and the pumping stations. It 
was a 24-hour-a-day job to keep the 
barges coming from the west coast so 
that gas and oil might cross to the east 
coast in the required amounts. So I hap- 
pen to know, from some personal experi- 
ence, that even though there was a far 
lesser amount of oil and gas consumed in 
those days, there had to be a shortened 
safe route across the north part of the 
peninsula of Florida to protect the peo- 
ple of our Nation and the defense efforts 
in a large part of the Nation. The canal 
has a very great defense value. 

So much for that, Mr. President. 

Let me turn now to page 905 of the 
record of the hearings, where will be 
found the testimony of Maj. Gen. A. C. 
Welling who is the Division Engineer of 
the South Atlantic Division, in reply to 
this problem. One thing, he reports is 
that the benefit-to-cost ratio is 1.1, and 
he particularly says “exclusive of defense 
benefit.“ In that same testimony he 
states that the appropriated amounts, to 
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date, are $6,685,000, of which $4,800,000 
had been committed to construction. 

In that same statement he states that 
the Budget Bureau had requested $10 
million for fiscal year 1966. 

As a matter of fact, the Engineers put 
into their budget a larger amount, but 
$10 million was all the Budget Bureau 
allowed, because of the straitened con- 
dition of the budget, with which the Sen- 
ator is familiar. 

So the distinguished general who was 
testifying there gave the basic facts on 
which this amount is based. 

On page 906, in another part of the 
statement of General Welling, will be 
found the paragraph which I think gives 
the basic facts about the canal. I read 
it: 

The barge canal will unite the Atlantic 
and the Gulf Intracoastal Waterways into a 
system encompassing an area of 34 States. 
Savings in distance via the barge canal would 
be 356 miles compared to the Okeechobee 
Waterway across south Florida, and 611 miles 
compared to the exposed and hazardous route 
around the Florida Keys. 


Interpolating there, I should say only 
that if the canal were approved through 
the Okeechobee Waterway—a waterway 
which is underlaid with rock, it would be 
a vastly more expensive operation than 
this one. 

Continuing: 

Certain vessels require partial dismantling 
in order to transit the Okeechobee Waterway 
with its limiting clearances. This expense 
could be saved by use of the barge canal, 
which would provide adequate clearance. 
The barge canal will also reduce flood dam- 
ages by assisting the rapid removal of runoff 
from areas repeatedly subject to flood 
damage. 


The whole fact of the matter is that 
the question of a cross-Florida canal 
was determined long before this canal, 
as now projected, was the object of con- 
gressional action or research by the en- 
gineers. 

With respect to the earlier planned sea 
level ship canal, it involved cutting into 
the structure of rock and subterranean 
water in the Ocala area. There are im- 
portant subterranean streams there, and 
there was vast opposition to it in that 
southern part of the State, where 3 
out of 4 of the voters and of the 
population of the State of Florida can be 
found. So the engineers, looking at 
the feasibility of a canal with locks and 
looking at the entire situation, worked 
out the present project, and in 1942 this 
was the project which was authorized. 

I was serving as Governor at that time. 
I made a complete study of it, and ap- 
proved it though I had strongly opposed 
the sea-level ship canal. I made known 
my views about it. I did it each time 
I ran, and I have been honored by the 
generosity of my people to be elected to 
the Senate four times. There is no ques- 
tion where I stood on it. There is no 
question where the present Governor 
stands. Every Governor since my time 
has been for it. Every legislature, every 
Cabinet member, and there are six Cabi- 
net members, who are elected on a state- 
wide basis, just as the Governor is, and 
every member of the congressional dele- 
gation from Florida is supporting the 
project. 
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The reason for it is that it is a lock 
barge canal project similar in depth to 
canals which are now along the Gulf 
waterway and up the Mississippi River 
and along the Intracoastal Waterway. 
In other words, barges can go from one 
to another without difficulty. 

The fact of the matter is that the real 
objection now has shifted from those 
people who originally had a fear of the 
effects on subterranean waters—because 
there is no substance to that point—to 
those who now want to conserve the 
beauties of the Oklawaha River. I am 
sorry the Senator from Wisconsin could 
not pronounce the name correctly, I 
know it well. I have been there. It is 
a beautiful stream and a beautiful val- 
ley. Part of it will be inundated and 
made into a lake. There is no question 
about it. But instead of being harmful 
to fish, it is going to be a blessing to those 
who like to go fishing. I think it might 
be well to read from the Fish and Wild- 
life report, as included in the statement 
of Governor Burns when he was heard on 
this matter before our committee. 

Mr. President, I read from Governor 
Burns’ testimony on page 2204 of the 
hearings of the committee. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has 
spoken of the opposition which has been 
made by some Florida people, a minority 
of them, and it is only a small minority 
who are opposing the canal. I read from 
the statement of Governor Burns: 

As an example of the distortion perpe- 
trated, the folder lists in detail the fish and 
wildlife losses at separate locations along 
the canal route totaling 18,249 man-days 
of hunting and 30,600 man-days of fishing. 
There is no reporting, however, of similar 
increases in hunting and fishing resulting 
from the project development as detailed in 
the same official report. 


That is the report of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Continued reading: 

For the entire canal project the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service estimated in their report 
a net loss of 18,150 man-days of sports hunt- 
ing but also shows a net total increase of 
78,200 man-days of sports fishing in the 
project area. 


Let me say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that it has been my privilege to 
fish, both in the Oklawaha River and in 
the backwaters of the Withlacoochee, 
above an old dam there. This so-called 
backwater is a similar lake to the two 
or three new lakes that would be formed 
by this project only it is on the western 
end—in the backwaters of the Withla- 
coochee. That is where the fishing 
camps are. That is where the fishermen 
go by the hundreds. That is where I 
have enjoyed some of the finest fishing 
in my life, by going from the river into 
the backwaters. I can report with some 
authority that it is in the backwaters 
that the real fishing exists. 

Therefore, even the Fish and Wildlife 
Service reports here—as it should—that 
there will be a large net gain in fishing, 
fishing facilities, and fishing opportuni- 
ties in the State of Florida due to this 
canal project. 

Mr. President, there are other things 
that I would be glad to mention, but I 
do not believe it is necessary to mention 
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any of them. I wish to make clear that 
I believe the Governor of Florida, our 
Cabinet members, the 2 Senators and 12 
Representatives. from Florida, know 
something about the temper of our peo- 
ple. We know perfectly well that more 
than 3 out of 4 voters and residents live 
below this canal. We have certainly got 
sensitive ears to complaints which come 
from them. We know perfectly well that 
the Governor is correct in his statement 
when he says that at least in the past 
5 or 6 years the people of Florida have 
substantially gotten together behind sup- 
port for this barge canal, realizing that 
it would bring even more blessings than 
harm to the Nation, in the assurance 
of traffic through that canal from the 
gulf to the Atlantic, which is badly 
needed, and on which there will be a net 
saving of 611 miles. 

Mr. President, without further labor- 
ing the question, let me say that in my 
judgment this is a project which is of 
great value to the Nation. We would 
not find the gulf coast waterways com- 
ing in here to support it, or the Missis- 
sippi Waterways interests, or the east 
coast intracoastal waterways, if they did 
not know that it would afford an added 
opportunity for quick, safe traffic from 
the gulf to the Atlantic, and from the 
Atlantic to the gulf. 

At the great rate which the Nation is 
growing today, and the great rate in 
which traffic needs are increasing, this 
is a connecting project, long needed, and 
which we are about to get seriously un- 
derway. 

In closing, let me remind the Senator 
from Wisconsin that every one of his 
arguments has been made before the 
able Public Works Committees of the 
House and Senate at the time the proj- 
ect was authorized. Every such argu- 
ment was made in 1958 when the project 
was reconsidered, and again approved, 
and every argument was repeated in 1962 
when the same process was gone through. 
These same arguments have all been 
made, time after time, to every repre- 
sentative from Florida at the State level 
and at the national level. I believe that 
we know what is involved here a good 
deal better than do some of our dis- 
tinguished friends, who do not even know 
how to pronounce the names of the rivers 
which are involved in this particular 
transaction. 

We hope that our distinguished friend 
who did not urge this matter before the 
committee—I think he said to me that 
he realized he was the only one on the 
committee who would be for it, and that 
others would not—and I remind the Sen- 
ate that there were 27 members of that 
committee—will not urge this matter too 
far, because we are well embarked on it. 
It is moving at less than the estimated 
cost. It is moving as rapidly as Congress 
will allow it to move. I believe that it is 
moving to the advantage and the good 
service of the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee for 
having so lucidly stated the matter from 
the standpoint of one who is disinterest- 
ed—as I know he is—in this and other 
projects in the 50 States. He has shown 
a complete impartiality and fairness to 
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all projects which I greatly admire. I 
wish to pay tribute to him at this time 
for being willing to carry the onus of 
this debate, just as he has done on all 
other projects. 

I suggest that I believe he knows more 
about fishing in the Oklawaha River than 
does the learned editorialist in the New 
York Times who asserts that fishing will 
be adversely affected there. That gen- 
tleman does not know what he is talking 
about. That is not true. Fishing will 
be greatly helped by the construction of 
this canal. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate only a moment 
or two, because there is obviously very 
little which can be added to the per- 
suasive and detailed arguments which 
have been made by my senior colleague 
with respect to the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal. 

I would make only one or two obser- 
vations. I should like to tell the Senator 
from Wisconsin that in 1950, when I was 
a candidate for the U.S. Senate, I heard 
about the Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
and, at that time, I had been opposed 
to it. I stated my opposition in various 
sections of my State. 

Happily, so far as I was concerned, I 
was elected, even though at that time 
I had been opposed to the canal. I have 
had to run on two other occasions since 
that time, and I have been convinced 
that, between the first and second times 
I ran, I should look into the merits and 
the demerits of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal. I received the benefit of the ad- 
vice of the Corps of Engineers, and the 
citrus growers on both sides of the area 
through which the canal would pass. 

I venture to say that I talked with 
200 or 300 persons with respect to the 
validity and worth of the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal. I came to be convinced of 
its worth, its justification, and desirabil- 
ity. Since that time, as I have indicated, 
I have campaigned twice throughout the 
State for the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 

I am happy to state that it has been 
my observation that everyone has now 
been convinced, in the past 10 years, of 
the total desirability of the canal. 

As my senior colleague has so well 
stated, such a canal would have been of 
great advantage during World War II. 
I live in Miami, and it had been my op- 
portunity to stand on the coastline there 
and see ships burning offshore which 
had been torpedoed by Nazi submarines 
off the coast of Florida. 

However, there is justification now 
given to the canal which does not include 
any of the defense items. I believe that 
possibly we would all agree, hopefully, 
that the next war—if one ever comes— 
will not be fought as the last one was, 
and possibly, while there is some defense 
justification for the canal, the case is 
not now made on that basis. It is made 
on the basis of the traffic which will be 
generated by the general industrial 
growth which will be brought not only 
to the State, but also to those living up 
and down the eastern seaboard, as well 
as those living in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. President, the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal has been justified in every respect 
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over many long years of study and exam- 
ination. Every elected official of Florida 
is an enthusiastic supporter of the proj- 
ect. Both the late President John F. 
Kennedy and President Lyndon B. John- 
son have given their unqualified support 
to this effort. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the completion of this shallow barge 
canal across peninsular Florida will 
bring vast new economic benefits to the 
State and the Nation. 

The Corps of Army Engineers, which 
is well-known for its cautious and prag- 
matic approach to civil works projects, 
can demonstrate from its records that 
other recent navigation projects within 
the State of Florida have outstripped 
projected cargo and traffic figures made 
by the corps. 

For instance, at Port Everglades Har- 
bor, cargo volumes have consistently 
been higher than the engineers’ forecast. 
In 1960, the forecast was for 4,270,000 
tons while actual volume was 4,700,000 
tons; in 1962, the forecast was for 
4,100,000 tons and actual volume was 
5,244,000 tons; in 1963, the most recent 
year for which figures are available, the 
forecast was for 4,250,000 tons and the 
actual tonnage was 5,536,000. 

Palm Beach Harbor—less than one- 
third complete—is already handling a 
cargo volume which had been projected 
for the completed facility. The corps 
projections for the barge canal, I am 
sure, will reflect a similar patfern—that 
is, growth which exceeds the conservative 
traffic forecasts. This has been true 
with traffic engineers and highway pro- 
jections and there is no reason to doubt 
that it will not be equally true on this 
new navigation highway. 

Mr. President, one need look only at 
the burgeoning Ohio River complex to 
refute the charge that materials moved 
on the Cross-Florida Barge Canal will be 
of low economic yield on a volume basis. 

To cite one instance alone, Florida 
consumers will benefit by reduced elec- 
tric power costs as a result of the com- 
pleted barge canal. Electric power 
rates in Florida are tied directly to fuel 
costs, of which transportation is no 
small amount. Lower electric rates in 
turn will be instrumental in attracting 
new industry to our State. 

The most conservative estimates made 
today by the Corps of Engineers show 
that the barge canal will return more 
than $600,000 per year above the annual 
costs—$8,136,000 in benefits as against 
$7,531,000 in costs. 

As to the benefits-to-cost ratio, I am 
informed that the current ratio of 1.10 
to 1 is actually 1.13 to 1, due to the corps’ 
policy of rounding off its figures. Never- 
theless, the figure is still a sound one. 
In 1962, when the corps figured a ratio 
of 1.17 to 1, a lower interest rate figured 
in the projection. The current ratio 
takes into account a 2%, percent interest 
instead of 254 percent which had pre- 
viously been figured. 

Construction costs, however, have 
been remarkably favorable. Each of six 
major construction contracts let to date 
has been bid at or under corps estimates. 

New techniques in earth moving also 
promise to play a role in holding down 
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construction costs of this shallow barge 
canal. 

In the past, conservation opposition 
has been based on old plans which en- 
visaged a ship canal across the penin- 
sula. The revised canal plan will not 
harm the water table and may produce 
side benefits in recreation and in flood 
control. 

Fears that the Oklawaha River will be 
damaged are groundless, I have been as- 
sured by competent authorities. The 
canal will follow a straight line and not 
attempt to follow the meanders of the 
natural river. Wherever possible, the 
natural river path will be maintained 
and water levels stabilized. The lower 
7 miles of the Oklawaha River will not 
be touched, nor will a stretch from 
Sharp’s Ferry to an existing dam. 

Finally, Mr. President, the planning 
of the modern canal has been based on 
economic and recreational factors rather 
than those of defense. To argue against 
the project on defense considerations is 
no longer relevant or timely. 

The State of Florida has great hopes 
for the Cross-Florida Barge Canal and 
we believe that they will be realized in 
the not too distant future. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Just by way of sum- 
ming up before we vote on my amend- 
ment, I should like to say that there is 
no question in my mind that the Senator 
from Florida has put his finger on why 
this fat giveaway has gone as far 
as it has when he said that the Governor 
of Florida, the 2 Senators from Florida, 
and the 12 House Members from Florida 
are all in favor of this project. I am 
convinced that if someone were to pro- 
pose the building a $200 million canal 
across the State of Wisconsin from the 
Mississippi River to Lake Michigan, we 
would find probably exactly the same 
position being taken by the House Mem- 
bers and the two Senators and the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. 

One hundred fifty-five million dollars 
has been spent as a starter—that is what 
it is, a starter—to make many more jobs, 
to make a great deal of money, and a 
great deal of profit. That is the essence 
of pork. That is why Senators and Con- 
gressmen fight for it and win reelection 
on it. Of course people who will bene- 
fit from these tens of millions of pork 
profit and jobs are in favor of it. That 
is perfectly natural and understandable. 
It will snow in Washington in July when 
a Member of Congress arises and says 
spare my district the pork. What a day 
that will be. 

Let me tell you the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and 
the two Senators from Florida are elo- 
quent, intelligent and able men. They 
know the project well, and yet they did 
not answer one specific argument that I 
made—not one. They did not refute 
even one argument that I made. 

The heart of my argument has been 
that the razor thin 1.1 benefit cost ratio 
does not stand up. Costs are greatly 
underestimated. Benefits are grossly 
exaggerated. This project will cost far, 
far more than its benefits. I have estab- 
lished and documented this. Neither 
Florida Senator nor the chairman of the 
subcommittee has even challenged let 
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alone shaven this. First, Mr. President, 
the estimated cost is 13.5 percent less 
than the 1946 estimated cost despite the 
addition of five highway bridges and an 
average annual increase of 2 percent in 
construction cost nationwide since 1946. 
This alone suggests how greatly in ex- 
cess of its value this project will be. 

Second, the cost estimate does not in- 
clude interest charges during the con- 
struction period. This would increase 
the initial costs by $13 million. 

Third, the discount rate used to arrive 
at the present value of future benefits 
is 2% percent, as compared with an in- 
terest rate on long-term bonds of 4.2 
percent and a current interest rate in 
computing costs of public works projects 
of 3% percent. This results in a 20-to- 
60-percent inflation of true benefits. 

Fourth, collateral annual benefits were 
inereased from zero in 1958 to $907,000 
in 1962. This adds up to $45 million over 
the life of the project. In the past, Con- 
gress has objected to intangibles such as 
land enhancement benefits, which con- 
sititute $650,000 of the $907,000 figure. 
Land enhancement benefits according to 
competent economists are spurious bene- 
fits and are double counting. 

Fifth, the principal benefit on this 
project—navigation benefits—have been 
Officially estimated to exceed the opti- 
mum to the very highest, benefits esti- 
mated for other navigation projects by 
more than 100 percent. And neither 
Florida Senator could find a word in this 
debate to justify this exaggeration, with- 
out which the costs would exceed the 
benefits by almost double. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that I could 
not correctly pronounce the name of the 
river that is involved here. I pronounced 
it the way I thought it should be pro- 
nounced. Apparently my pronunciation 
is wrong. At any rate, whether I can 
pronounce it correctly or not—and the 
senior Senator from Florida has ob- 
viously correctly pronounced it—if the 
canal is built and $150 million concrete 
and steel is poured in, this river will not 
be a wild river. It will not be the kind 
of wild and exciting river with the 
beauty that it has now for people who 
love the wilderness. 

Certainly that river will not be pre- 
served after a 107-mile-long canal has 
been constructed. With respect to the 
statement by the Senator from Louisiana 
that $6,800,000 has already been spent 
on the canal, I am sure that some Mem- 
bers of the Senate play poker, and they 
know that when a player has a hand that 
is a loser, even if he has already put a 
dollar or $5 or $100 in the pot, he does 
not keep going if he is any kind of poker 
player. We can save at least $140 mil- 
lion by just cutting this off now. That is 
what my amendment proposes to do. 

I submit that in view of the fact that 
persons who are most competent to speak 
in this field, including a man who was in 
effect in charge of this project for the 
Corps of Engineers for 4 years, have 
testified so effectively against it, the 
Senate should adopt my amendment, 
and stop this porkbarrel giveaway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 
The amendment was rejected. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Florida, with the understanding that I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9220) making appro- 
priations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. I am called to a meet- 
ing, and I wished, before I left the Cham- 
ber, to speak briefly on the Four Rivers 
Basin project in Florida. The commit- 
tee, so ably headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
saw fit, in addition to including $130,000 
for the completion of advance planning, 
also to put in $750,000 for the beginning 
of the construction in that important 
project, the Four Rivers Basins project. 

I wish the record to show not only my 
appreciation for that action but also the 
justification for it. The State of Florida 
organized the Southwest Florida Water 
Management District more than 3 years 
ago, and 3 years of local taxes have been 
collected, to move ahead with this proj- 
ect. The total is about $342 million now 
on hand. In addition, the State itself 
has put up $514 million, because the pur- 
chase of the storage areas involves very 
large local expenditures. Some of the 
local and State funds will be available for 
construction. The record shows that 
the plans for the Lake Tarpon flood con- 
trol program will be completed about the 
first of December, as I recall the date, 
and we felt that there should be money 
available to start construction immedi- 
ately. 

The record also shows that the plan on 
what is called the 6-mile creek bypass 
above Tampa on the Hillsboro River will 
be completed during this fiscal year 1966. 
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Both of these projects have involved 
heavy flood damage two or three times 
in the past few years. 

On the day we were marking up the 
bill, there was considerable flood damage 
in the city of Tampa, as shown by pic- 
tures which we filed with the commit- 
tee. 


The committee felt—and I express my 
appreciation for that feeling—that some 
Federal funds should be supplied to be- 
gin construction, with knowledge of the 
fact that these may have to be supple- 
mented from the other sources that I 
mentioned with the understanding that 
the joint nature of this project will per- 
mit them to go ahead as rapidly as they 
can, to bring flood protection as quickly 
as possible to the Lake Tarpon area and 
to the lower Hillsboro River Basin and 
the city of Tampa. 

I express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, and 
say for the Record that those who are 
interested in following this matter 
through will find in the closing pages of 
the hearing printed therein a letter from 
the Senator from Florida to the Senator 
from Louisiana, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, and another letter ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Florida from 
Hon. Alfred McKethan who is chairman 
of the Southwest Florida Water Manage- 
ment District, and who gave us the fig- 
ures as to the funds now available, the 
$3.5 million from tax collections in the 
last 3 years and the $5.5 million from 
State sources. 

Mr. President, I wish these facts to ap- 
pear in the Recorp. I ask that there be 
printed at this point in the Record the 
letter from me to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER] under date of July 
27, and the letter to me from Mr. Alfred 
A. McKethan, chairman of the Southwest 
Florida Water Management District, un- 
der date of July 9, which appear on pages 
2748 and 2749 of the printed transcript 
of the hearings. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 27, 1965. 
Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I submit the enclosed 
correspondence dated July 9, 1965, from Mr. 
Alfred A. McKethan, chairman of the South- 
west Florida Water Management District, for 
the record which clearly reflects the efforts 
made by the State of Florida and local inter- 
ests in regard to the Four River Basins 
project. 

The existing project, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of October 23, 1962, encom- 
passes a 6,000-square-mile area within 14 
counties in central and southwest peninsular 
Florida. 

The budget request was for $130,000 to 
complete advance planning. However, in tes- 
tifying before the Subcommittee on Public 
Works appropriations, General Welling stated 
that the original request submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget was for $2 million to 
start construction of the project and that the 
capability of the Engineers was now $1 
million. 

The testimony further refiects the fact that 


advance planning, including plans and speci- 
fications on the Lake Tarpon portion of the 
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project, is scheduled for completion in De- 
cember of this year and that the general de- 
sign memorandum on the Tampa bypass will 
be completed in the fourth quarter of 1966. 

It is urgently requested that the commit- 
tee give favorable consideration to the re- 
quested appropriation of $1 million to start 
construction in the area of Lake Tarpon, 
where planning and design will be complete 
in December of this year, to relieve the flood 
conditions in this area. 

I should further like to point out that local 
interests have on hand some $3.5 million 
which has been raised through local taxes 
since 1962 to apply to the non-Federal share 
of the project. In addition, the Florida Leg- 
islature, this past session, appropriated $5.5 
million to enable the Southwest Florida Wa- 
ter Management District to purchase water 
storage lands, cash contribution to construc- 
tion, and public relocations, I do not know 
of another project that the committee has 
ever considered where such non-Federal 
funds have been made available prior to con- 
struction starts. 

Favorable consideration of this request is 
earnestly requested, particularly in view of 
the local funds now available for the non- 
Federal share of the project. 

With kindest regards, I remain 

Yours faithfully, . 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND. 
SOUTHWEST FLORIDA WATER 
MANAGEMENT DISTRICT, 
Brooksville, Fla., July 9, 1965. 
Hon, SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATER HOLLAND: We are most 
anxious for you to use your very best efforts 
to secure an appropriation for construction 
funds for the Four Rivers project this year. 
It becomes more and more important each 
day that this construction start be made 
because of the outstanding support that local 
interests have given this project through the 
levying and collecting of local taxes. We 
have on hand approximately $3,500,000 which 
we have collected since 1962 ready to be 
spent on this project. The levy for the 1965- 
66 fiscal year has just been made and it is 
becoming more and more difficult for us to 
satisfy our local people when we are unable 
to get the project “kicked off“ at the Wash- 
ington level. 

The past session of the Florida Legislature 
placed their additional faith in the project 
and appropriated approximately $5,500,000 
to this district to be used for the purchase 
of water storage lands, cash contribution to 
construction and public relocations. So as 
you can see, the people of the State and the 
district are really doing their share. 

We have been acquiring land for the Lake 
Tarpon Outfall Canal, the Tampa Bypass 
Canal, and the Moss Bluff Dam site, as these 
are the three places that we hope construc- 
tion will start with this year’s appropriation. 
This land acquisition is to the point even 
now where we could be ready for construc- 
tion within a few weeks. 

So as you can see, we are really in a tight 
spot and we need a construction appropria- 
tion. It now approaches a “must” stage. We 
appreciate so much your wonderful coopera- 
tion of the past and hope that you will be 
successful in getting these funds appro- 
priated for us at this very critical time. 

With kind regards. 

Cordially, 
ALFRED A. MCKETHAN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from West 
Virginia for yielding to me. 


CONTEMPT FOR LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a few days ago—ironically, 
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during the week in which the Federal 
Government began implementation of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965—violence 
and rioting erupted in Los Angeles, Calif., 
in Chicago, III., and in Springfield, 
Mass.—erupted and reached a stunning 
peak of intensity, especially in Los 
Angeles. 

In Los Angeles, after a 5-day orgy of 
rioting, murder, racial battling, setting 
of fires, looting, and wanton destruction 
of property, evaluations of damages and 
probes of the basic causes are being 
undertaken. 

It is reported that at least 36 people 
are dead—including policemen and fire- 
men—between 700 and 800 have been 
treated in hospitals—and many more are 
believed to have been injured—more 
than 4,000 persons—almost all of whom 
were Negroes—were arrested, fire dam- 
ages are estimated at $175 to $200 
million, and it cost the taxpayers more 
than $250,000 daily to keep the nearly 
15,000 National Guardsmen on duty, and 
a like sum daily to maintain 1,000 law 
enforcement officers and conduct other 
activities necessary to control the racial 
insurrection. 

Anarchy first broke out in Los Angeles 
in the Negro community of Watts, but it 
eventually spread over an area of tens of 
square miles, with mobs of several thou- 
sands roaming the streets of the city in 
total lawlessness. One reporter de- 
scribed the mob scene by saying: 

Everyone got in the looting—grownups, 
old men and children—breaking windows, 
raiding stores, destroying cars, setting fires. 
Everybody started drinking—even little kids 
8 or 9 years old. 


Guns were stolen and widely distrib- 
uted. The Los Angeles Fire Department 
reported that more than 1,000 major 
blazes were set. Airliners in the Los An- 
geles area, as they came into the city for 
landing, were reported to have been fired 
upon by snipers. Helicopters carrying 
persons televising the scene were also 
fired on. Rioters ripped up streets for 
chunks of asphalt to toss at police, and 
fire trucks, and cars containing whites. 
Fire alarms were too numerous to cope 
with. Many automobiles were over- 
turned and burned, while countless oth- 
ers had windows and windshields 
smashed by rocks and bottles. Many 
occupants were dragged from cars and 
beaten mercilessly. 

Afterward, the area was said to have 
the appearance of a major battlefield 
after a battle, with entire blocks of gut- 
ted and looted stores, their windows 
smashed and gratings twisted out of 
shape. In some areas, complete city 
blocks were more than 90 percent de- 
stroyed. Hundreds of commercial build- 
ings suffered total or major damage. 

And in Chicago, during the same week, 
the looting of stores, hurling of bottles 
and fire bombs, and slashing attacks on 
police officers constituted a similar pat- 
tern of Negro mob violence. Concur- 
rently, violence, arson, and looting were 
part of racial demonstrations in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

All of this occurred against a back- 
ground of precedent-shattering decisions 
by the Supreme Court and actions by the 
Congress in response to clamor from 
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legislation. The rule of mobs in the 
streets has thus followed, as well as pre- 
ceded, congressional enactment of the 
most sweeping civil rights laws, laws of 
questionable constitutionality urged 
upon Members of Congress as a means of 
keeping mobs out of the streets. The Los 
Angeles riots occurred despite hundreds 
of local breakthroughs across the land to 
guarantee certain so-called civil rights— 
southern restaurants integrated, State- 
directed school segregation ended, ho- 
tels and motels integrated, and local 
antipoverty programs begun. They have 
occurred despite massive efforts to pro- 
vide wider economic opportunities for, 
and to insure greater employment of, 
Negroes. 

Time and time again last year I re- 
ceived letters from my constituents urg- 
ing me to vote for the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act “to get the demonstrators off the 
streets.” I said, during the Senate de- 
bate at that time, that the passage of the 
bill would not satisfy the demonstrators 
and that they would be back in the 
streets. Early this year, the marchers 
and the demonstrators were back in the 
streets. Only a fortnight ago, Congress 
enacted and sent to the President a vot- 
ing rights bill which, by any previous 
Supreme Court membership, would in- 
dubitably have been struck down as un- 
constitutional. Yet, the demonstrations 
goon. Not satisfied with court decisions 
decreeing desegration, the demonstrators 
seek to drive school boards beyond what 
the court decisions require. They dem- 
onstrate against de facto segregation in 
the schools, whereas the courts have not 
struck down de facto segregation. They 
clamor against the neighborhood schools, 
whereas the courts have not outlawed 
pupil assignments to schools in the 
neighborhood where pupils reside. They 
clamor against racial imbalance in the 
schools whereas the courts have not 
ruled against racial imbalance, and 
Congress has, in fact, expressly declared 
its interpretation of the word “desegre- 
gation,” in title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, as not meaning the assign- 
ment of students to public schools in 
order to overcome racial imbalance.” 
Judging from the agitation in this direc- 
tion, one would get the impression that 
there is no quality except in an “inte- 
grated” education. 

The question may, therefore, be asked: 
Are these destructive rebellions against 
the fabric of society, such as we have 
just witnessed in Los Angeles, solely the 
result of what has been called a heritage 
of degradation and discrimination which 
has brought about a sense of injustice 
giving rise to anarchy and lawlessness? 
In the judgment of many, they were 
given birth, to no small degree, by the 
waves of demonstrations, the widespread 
acts of so-called civil disobedience, and 
the various and sundry other agitations 
that have recently swept over the coun- 
try in the name of civil rights. 

It is an obvious fact that the rule of 
law and order has broken down in Los 
Angeles and elsewhere in our land under 
the guise in part, at least, of righting 
civil wrongs. A second question pre- 
sents itself: To what extent are emo- 
tional tides of hatred and bitterness 
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being aroused and exploited for political 
advantage of leaders of certain militant 
racial groups, or for the advancement 
of political ideologies of concealed 
origins? 

It is known that fanatic Black Mus- 
lims have agitated and contributed to 
mob violence in American cities. FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover has warned 
that there has been a rising degree of 
undesirable infiltration of some civil 
rights groups. 

I desire to ask, as do other concerned 
Americans, whether the actions in Los 
Angeles, in Chicago, in Springfield, Mor- 
ganfield, and wherever violence of this 
nature may occur in the future, may be 
said to be a logical outgrowth, in part, 
of the leadership of certain clergymen 
who have stated a belief that it is appro- 
priate, and even desirable, to disobey 
what they arbitrarily consider to be 
“bad” laws and to obey only those laws 
which they label “good” laws—in other 
words, that it is morally right to resort 
to disobedience whenever a citizen’s con- 
science tells him that a law is unjust. 

As Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter 
once said: 

If a man can be allowed to determine for 
himself what is law, every man can. That 
means first, chaos; then, tyranny. 


It is shocking that some church 
leaders have endorsed such a program. 

Of course, the clergyman has every 
legal right to speak, if he wishes, on con- 
troversial issues. David Lawrence said 
recently, in U.S. News & World Report: 

But, how can a clergyman impress on the 
individual the importance of submitting to 
God's will when the pastor himself yields to 
passion as he participates in controversy? 
Isn't it really the highest duty of the clergy 
to heal wounds and prevent friction by 
teaching us the way to resolve our differences 
without violence or anger? 


All too often, certain clergymen have 
overlooked opportunities to help and 
succor the multitude in their own neigh- 
borhoods to participate in highly pub- 
licized nonviolent activities elsewhere 
that have culminated, not unexpectedly, 
in violence. Of course, they are well- 
intentioned churchmen, and they prob- 
ably constitute a very small minority of 
all the churchmen, but one may well 
believe that their actions in this regard 
have, nonetheless, damaged, rather than 
helped, relations between the races. 

What are the causes of the Los An- 
geles riots? Already the overworked 
expressions—“heat,” frustration,“ “dep- 
rivation,” “poverty,” ‘discrimination,” 
“oppression,” “exclusion from the main- 
stream of society,” “police brutality,” 
and so forth—are being used to explain 
why the riots took place. Already we 
are hearing those who lay the “condi- 
tions that breed violence” at the door of 
a “callous and indifferent society.” 

Yet, the Negro has long had the right 
to vote and a legal right to any job for 
which he could qualify in California. 
Moreover, Los Angeles, reportedly, has 
the lowest percentage of Negroes of the 
Nation’s 10 largest cities. 

Mr. President, while mone of these 
factors can be ignored, I cannot believe 
that they are the sole, or perhaps even 
the major causes of the Los Angeles in- 
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surrection. Many of us who hold mem- 
bership in this body grew up in sur- 
roundings of poverty. I represent a 
State which has seen more than its share 
of poverty in the dead past. Conditions 
there are better now, and most of the 
State is prospering. But I have seen the 
days when thousands, Negroes and 
whites alike, in the Appalachians lived 
in conditions of squalor, deprivation, and 
ill health which could scarcely be equaled 
in the slums of Chicago or the ghettos of 
Los Angeles. There was everywhere the 
spectacle of mass depression, malnutri- 
tion, and misery. 

A plethora of articles and feature 
stories has appeared in national maga- 
zines and metropolitan newspapers 
about the economic stagnation which 
enveloped the southern Appalachians. 
Yet, these people never resorted to burn- 
ing, looting, rioting, assaulting, injuring, 
murdering, and destroying. 

If poverty were the root cause of crime 
and violence, there would have been con- 
tinual chaos and revolution in those 
days. But there was not chaos. There 
was a wholesome respect for law and 
order. There were no welfare programs, 
no antipoverty programs, no Federal 
aid as we now know it. But there was no 
disorder, and people could walk the roads 
at night almost everywhere in greater 
safety than one can be sure of at high 
noon today on the streets of our Nation’s 
Capital. Negroes and whites got along 
well in the community. Race tensions 
were virtually unknown. This is not to 
say that laws were never broken. They 
were. And those who violated the laws 
were punished, and the sociologists, the 
psychiatrists, and the politicians and 
judges were not expected to find excuses 
for the crimes committed. 

So, there is much to support the belief 
that poverty and alleged police brutality 
are not the causes but only the scape- 
goats for the senseless outbreaks of vio- 
lence and destruction during these re- 
cent days. Not to be overlooked are the 
willful disobeying of court orders, the 
numerous sit-ins, wade-ins, lie-downs, 
and other violations of laws which have 
become the order of the day. 

Such violations of laws are popularly 
referred to as constituting civil diso- 
bedience, but under our legal system, as 
it was heretofore known at least, when 
there is an intent to break a law, the 
act which follows from the intent consti- 
tutes a crime and the individual should 
be punished. Yet, the American public 
has been subjected and exposed to every 
conceivable kind of inconvenience by 
hordes of rag-tag beatniks, agitators, and 
professional troublemakers who insist 
upon lying down in the streets, blocking 
traffic, forming human walls in front of 
business establishments, swarming over 
private property, staging noisy sit-ins 
and demonstrations, and all in the in- 
nocuous name of civil disobedience. And 
few people have dared to voice an objec- 
tion for fear of being labeled “bigot.” As 
a matter of fact, the public has become 
so mesmerized by the constant stream of 
these day-to-day developments as to 
make the average citizen feel that he is 
out of step unless he, too, takes to the 
streets and gets himself arrested as a 
participant. 
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the people all of the time. Respect for 
the law is the basis for orderly govern- 
ment and law-abiding and peace-lov- 
ing citizens, regardless of race, need to 
rally around the police, who, too often, 
play a thankless role in riotous and dif- 
ficult and dangerous situations. Of 
course, there have been instances of po- 
lice brutality, and there can be no ex- 
cuse for the use of undue force by a po- 
liceman. But, all too often, the charge 
of police brutality is made by persons 
and groups when they have resisted ar- 
rest and have openly invited the use of 
force. The law-abiding citizen has no 
need to fear police brutality. 

Whatever the causes for the recent 
mob actions in American communities, 
it is an obvious fact that there has been 
a violent breach of two cardinal prin- 
ciples of our American society—the re- 
spect for law and order, and the re- 
course to orderly process of law to seek 
redress of any wrongs. 

Whatever the causes of the riots which 
appeared in markedly uniform manner 
and detail in areas of our Nation recent- 
ly, one fact is clear, aside from the fact 
that no amount of excuses can be brought 
forth to justify them: those who dis- 
grace our Nation by violent disobedience, 
and willful flouting of the law—whether 
they be black men, or white men, wheth- 
er in the South, North, East, or West— 
must be dealt with severely. Such ac- 
tion cannot be tolerated. Light dealing 
with hoodlums who participate in these 
crimes will merely encourage further 
disrespect for the law and even greater 
criminal activity. 

To quote Justice Frankfurter again: 

Lawlessness, if not checked, is the pre- 
cursor of anarchy. 


What beyond this if we are to attack 
the roots of crime and the roots of riots? 
First of all, those who cherish equal 
rights under the law should be taught 
5 assume equal responsibility before the 
aw. 

Peaceful assembly is protected by the 
Constitution and so is the right to peti- 
tion the Government against grievances. 
But willful violation of the law— whether 
the law be municipal, State, or Federal— 
should not be tolerated. The civil rights 
of all Americans are guaranteed by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and 
the individual whose rights are denied 
should seek redress in the courts rather 
than in the streets. For, as a great 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Louis Brandeis, once said: 

All rights are derived from the purposes 
of the society in which they exist; above all 
rights rises duty to the community. 


Second, every effort should be put 
forth to stamp out illiteracy, and the 
emphasis, for every individual, should be 
upon education. Education, rather than 
integration for integration’s sake, is the 
important thing. Education will light 
the paths to mutual respect, cooperation, 
and better understanding. Education is 
the cornerstone for amicable race rela- 
tions. 

Booker T. Washington, one of the 
greatest of American Negroes, lived as a 
boy in Malden, W. Va., where he toiled 
in the salt works and in the mines. In 
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later years, when he had become a great 
educator, he made a statement, the wis- 
dom of which can benefit not only the 
Negro boy or girl, but also the white 
youth who is desirous of making a suc- 
cess in life: 

When a Negro girl learns to cook, to wash 
dishes, to sew, to write a book, or a Negro 
boy learns to groom horses, or to grow sweet- 
potatoes, or to produce butter, or to build a 
house, or to be able to practice medicine, 
as well or better than someone else, they 
will be rewarded regardless of race or color. 


Moreover, every man should have the 
opportunity for employment. on the basis 
of merit, and he should expect to be 
chosen only on the basis of merit—and 
he should expect to be chosen only on 
the basis of merit, education, training, 
experience, industry, and character—not 
the color of his skin. Nor should the 
color of one’s skin be a badge for prefer- 
ential treatment in hiring and promo- 
tion any more than it should be a badge 
for discriminatory treatment. 

Also, family planning is imperative, 
and civil rights organizations should 
make intensive efforts to promote such. 
The high birth rate among low-income 
Negro families simply cannot be over- 
looked. For, whatever importance may 
be assigned to unemployment as a factor 
in riots and other developments which 
have racial overtones, the fact is that, 
in this age of automation, cybernation, 
and advancing technology, the problem 
of unemployment will always be with us, 
and no amount of Government largess 
and costly poverty programs will con- 
stitute a panacea therefor as long as the 
birth rate is permitted to soar, unchecked 
and uncontrolled, among those families 
least prepared and able to provide for 
large numbers of children who, in later 
years, will be candidates for jobs which 
no longer exist. 

Additionally, the problem of illegit- 
imacy must be dealt with. In New York 
City’s Harlem, where Negro rioting flared 
last year, one out of every five Negro 
children is illegitimate. An indication of 
the concomitant social evils can be seen 
in the fact that there were 12 times as 
many cases of venereal disease per 100,- 
000 people in Harlem as there were per 
100,000 people in New York City as a 
whole. 

Illegitimacy is, more and more, be- 
coming a frightening factor in this whole 
equation. How the Nation can con- 
tinue to close its eyes to this disturbing 
fact is beyond comprehension. Some- 
thing is going to have to be done about 
it, or the burden of crime, riots, and the 
dole will ultimately become unbearable. 
Militant civil rights groups should stop 
blaming the white power structure for all 
of the ills that are visited upon the Negro 
community. Negroes must themselves 
take the lead in doing something con- 
structive for themselves, and they can do 
this by waging war upon the evils of 
illegitimacy, as one important begin- 
ning. 

The Negro’s lot can be infinitely bet- 
ter in the future if something is done 
now to encourage and promote planned 
parenthood and parental responsibility. 
This is not to say that illegitimacy is non- 
existent among whites, but the statistics 
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show clearly where the problem is great- 
est, and it should there be attacked most 
intensely. 

Finally, Mr. President, no amount of 
Government paternalism can take the 
place of drive and ambition, when it 
comes to developing the substantial and 
upright citizen. Hard work, persever- 
ance, and self-accomplishment breed in- 
dependence and strength, and courage 
and resourcefulness in the man or 
woman. Somehow the glory of honest 
toil is going to have to be restored if this 
Nation is going to survive all of the dan- 
gers that confront it. There is no ques- 
tion but that the Central Government 
has a responsibility to assist, a responsi- 
bility to provide certain services, but if 
that Government is to endure, the people 
must not be encouraged more and more 
to depend upon the Government for the 
supplying of every want and every need. 
A nation on the dole can never hope to 
maintain the moral fiber, the spiritual 
strength, and the rugged resourcefulness 
to keep her people free. 

Easy money, easy living, laziness, 
shiftlessness—all these go hand in hand 
with irresponsibility, a disordered society, 
and ultimate decay. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me say 
that I do not mean to imply that Negroes 
in America have not had their grievances 
or that they have not, in innumerable 
instances, been treated unjustly. Nor, 
do I maintain that they should not seek 
redress for the wrongs visited upon them. 
Whether it be the man whose skin is as 
black as the shades of nizht or the lowli- 
est immigrant, newly arrived to these 
shores from Germany, Italy, or else- 
where, whose background, whose cus- 
toms, and whose language are all foreign 
to our own, let fairness be rendered and 
justice be done. But the instrument for 
the rendering of justice and fairness is 
ever present in our land and under our 
constitutional system. Let no man or 
group or race of men err in the belief that 
the law can best be administered by tak- 
ing it into one’s own hands. 

For, as a great Supreme Court Justice 
once said: 

The law that protects the wealth of the 
most powerful, protects also the earnings of 
the most humble; and the law which would 
confiscate the property of the one would, in 
the end, take the earnings of the other. 


Disobedience to law and acts of vio- 
lence by a few can hurt the just cause 
of the many. Not alone this. The per- 
petuation of ours as a government of 
laws depends upon the preservation of 
the constitutional process through which 
the rights of minorities can be safe- 
guarded and only through which the 
freedoms of all our citizens will endure. 

It may be a tedious process, a long 
and painstaking process, but, like the 
mills of the gods, it grinds exceedingly 
fine. And anything that is antithetic to 
that constitutional process, whether it 
be the street riot or the lynchman’s 
noose, or whether it be the false doc- 
trine of self-determination by one’s 
conscience as to what laws should be 
obeyed or disobeyed does violence to this 
Republic and to constitutional American 
liberty. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert in the Recorp at this 
point an article which appeared in the 
Beckley Post-Herald-Raleigh Register, 
of Beckley, W. Va., on August 22, 1965; 

An editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of August 17, 1965, entitled “Be- 
yond the Los Angeles Terror”; 

An article by David Lawrence, en- 
titled King Defends ‘Defiance of Law.” 
which was published in the Washington 
Evening Star of April 1, 1965; 

An article by David Lawrence, en- 
titled “The ‘Law of the Land’ Today,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 10, 1965; 

An editorial from the Wheeling, W. Va., 
Intelligencer, entitled “A Ray”; 

An editorial from the Welch, W. 
Va., Daily News of August 17, 1965, en- 
titled “America Not To Blame for Los 
Angeles Riots”; 

An editorial entitled “These Are Not 
Civil Rights Protests,” from the Morgan- 
town Post of August 14, 1965; 

An editorial entitled The Seeds of 
Rebellion,” published in the Williamson 
Daily News of August 20, 1965; 

An editorial entitled “A Preposterous 
Assertion,” published in the Bluefield 
Daily Telegraph of August 22, 1965; 

An editorial entitled “Now What of 
Civil Disobedience?” published in the 
Charleston Daily Mail of August 21, 
1965; 

An editorial entitled “What’s Wrong 
With America?” published in the Wheel- 
ing News-Register of August 22, 1965; 

An editorial entitled Traveling 
Troublemakers,” published in the Hunt- 
ington Advertiser of August 21, 1965; 

An editorial entitled “Predictions of 
More Riots Tend To Encourage Viol- 
ence,” published in the Huntington, W. 
Va., Advertiser of August 18, 1965; 

An editorial entitled “In the Wake of 
the Riots,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of August 17, 1965; 

An editorial entitled “Speaking of 
Brutality,” published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of August 15, 1965; 

An article entitled “Riot Apologists 
Slandering Negro,” written by William 
S. White, and published in the Bluefield, 
W. Va., Sunset News-Observer. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., News-Register dated 
August 17, 1965. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
August 18, 1965, edition of the Moore- 
field, W. Va., Examiner. 

Two articles by David Lawrence which 
appeared in U.S. News & World Report; 
the first on March 22, 1965, entitled “The 
Wrong Way,” and the second on April 19, 
1965, entitled “Is the Clergyman Chang- 
ing His Role?” 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Raleigh Register, Beckley, W. Va., 
Aug. 22, 1965] 

BECKLEYAN, FIVE OTHERS LEAVE FEAR-GRIPPED 
Corps CENTER 

Six angry young Job Corpsmen, including 
a Beckley youth, talked Saturday of riot, 
protection, and fear at Camp Breckinridge. 

Theirs is the story of a Job Corps ex- 
periment soured by a series of coincidences 
that resulted in a riot Friday. The Beckley 
youth involved identified himself as Edward 
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Mattock, 17, according to the Associated 
Press. 

As Mattock and the five others crossed a 
dusty field toward a Red Cross hut where 
they would ask for a transfer to another Job 
Corps Center, one said: “I ain't going to stay 
here and get my throat cut.” 

Another added in reference to the pro- 
tection racket that they and Job Corps offi- 
cials said existed at the camp: 

“After I got off the bus (on his return 
from a weekend trip) they asked me if I 
had any life insurance and I said, hell, no.’ ” 

Another student told of watching a beat- 
ing in the mess hall Wednesday: 

“They just took his head, pushed it in a 
plate of foods, then stomped his face in.” 

One boy said he told a camp official Thurs- 
day night there was trouble brewing at the 
camp. They didn’t do nothin',“ the boy 
said. 

Only a smattering of the camp’s 630 stu- 
dents remained on the campus during the 
weekend. Many were in the nearby towns of 
Evansville, Ind., and Henderson waiting to 
see what happened at the center. 

Earlier Saturday, charges of drunkenness 
were dismissed in U.S. district court at 
Owensboro against seven youths. They were 
sent home and told they had been dismissed 
from the Job Corps, but could reapply from 
their home to hometowns. 

One of the seven was Marvin Russell 
Gregory, 17, of Charleston, W. Va. 

The students and some staff members said 
the riot, participated in by 80 to 150 youths, 
was the culmination of weeks of mounting 
pressure, and no single cause can be pin- 
pointed. These are what they point to as 
the main sources of the riot: 

The protection racket which the six boys 
said was “nipped in the bud,” in their dorm 
area but may have continued elsewhere at 
the center. 

The boys said they were forced to pay 
$13.50 a month—one-half of their monthly 
take-home salary—in return for “life insur- 
ance” to avoid beatings. 

A civil rights demonstration staged August 
13 by the Kentucky chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The demonstration was triggered by 
Negro comedian Dick Gregory, who appeared 
at Morganfield August 8 and claimed the 
camp hired only persons with college degrees. 
Some students felt the followup NAACP 
charges of discrimination in hiring were 
false and staged a counterdemonstration. 

Added to that demonstration were 4 days 
of massive rioting in Los Angeles. Some said 
those two factors coupled to create a fear 
and distrust between races that had never 
existed at the camp before. 

A growing dissatisfaction with the camp 
among the students. 

The other boys identified themselves as: 
Philip Lefferman, 16, New York City; Larry 
David, 18, Athens, Ga.; Ronnie Stone, 16, 
Marietta, Ga.; Antoine Monette, 20, Los An- 
geles, and Harvey Bunker, 21, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 17, 1965] 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: BEYOND THE Los 
ANGELES TERROR 


Surveying the wreckage, material and 
moral, wrought by the race war in Los An- 
geles gives the helpless feeling of witnessing 
an earthquake's toll or, more accurately, the 
shooting rampage of a madman. Yet there 
are ironies and lessons in this horrow-strewn 
spectacle. 

It is ironic that the violence comes in the 
wake of the most sweeping civil rights laws 
in the Nation’s history. We will not draw a 
causal connection; we applaud the objec- 
tives of the legislation whatever the defects 
of certain provisions. Sociologists note, 
however, a possible psychological relation- 
ship, in that when advances are made for a 
group, those members who do not feel they 
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are benefiting may turn more bitter than 
ever, 

It is saddening too that the civil rights 
leaders, in pursuit of worthy aims, have done 
so much to breed disrespect for the law. 
Here again we would not press the point too 
far. Still, the theory of obeying only the 
laws a person likes is dangerous doctrine in 
a civilized society. And it would be simple- 
minded to deny any link between that no- 
tion and the outbreaks in Los Angeles and 
elsewhere and, indeed, the rapid rise of crime 
generally, 

In any event, a principal lesson is that 
the most far-reaching legislation and all the 
attention-getting, purportedly peaceful dem- 
onstrations cannot alone solve the funda- 
mental problems. The studies all show it: 
Portions of the Negro community are on a 
treadmill of illegitimacy, crime, and isolation 
from the values of the society. 

The high Negro birth rate alone is cause 
for ism. It can mean that for every 
individual who can be helped on the road 
to achievement, two others may be caught on 
the treadmill. In the face of such circum- 
stances, a voting rights act appears almost 
as an irrelevancy. 

It is utterly unjust, in our opinion, to lay 
the blame for these conditions exclusively at 
the door of the white man. We may well 
curse the day that white ants to the 
United States imported and held slaves; we 
cannot, century after century, nourish a 
guilt complex for ancestral evil. Unless, 
that is, we are prepared to accept the im- 
possible proposition that we living today are 
guilty for every cruelty perpetrated through- 
out the eons of human existence. 

Moreover, the individual's responsibility 
for his own life is fundamental to a free, 
civilized society. Other ethnic or national 
groups have come to these shores, some hard- 
ly better than as slaves and most the victims 
of prejudice, and exploitation at first; a 
great many of them nonetheless prospered 
through initiative and frugality. While it 
is true that a black skin makes a special 
difference from the others, this phenomenon 
of nature is becoming less and less a consid- 
eration in the rewards of citizenship, em- 
ployment policies and social relations. 

Not everyone, black, white or whatever, 
can make out in this or any other country. 
There are poor whites, whites with inade- 
quate intelligence or motivation, in Harlem, 
the South and Los Angeles; conversely the 
roster of successful Negroes is a long one. 
The glory of America is that, because op- 
portunity exists for the individual, more 
people of all kinds have achieved the good 
things of life than anywhere else in the 
world today or at any time in history. 

But if the Negro people as a group are to 
find significant improvement in the years 
ahead, they cannot rely entirely or even 
mainly on the white majority. The white 
community is trying to help, is going far 
more than half way to meet the Negro, and 
yet in the end the Negro must do much 
more for himself. 

That means in particular, we think, that 
the civil rights leadership should turn from 
its spectacular displays and occasional rab- 
ble-rousing and devote itself to a far greater 
degree to Negro individuals, Negro children, 
Negro families; to education in the home 
and group as well as in the school. We re- 
fuse to believe that considerable progress 
would be unattainable, once more Negroes 
acted on the realization that further ad- 
vancement requires a determined effort on 
their own part. 

Hoodlums, it is said, set off the Los An- 
geles race war, which is still being waged 
as these words are written. Hoodlumism, we 
may be sure, will be put down, Meantime 
the gangsters and all the rest of us are, in 
part at least, reaping the whirlwind of a long 
sowing of needless bitterness, dissension and 
contempt for order and common decency. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 1, 
1965] 


KING DEFENDS DEFIANCE OF LAW 
(By David Lawrence) 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., one of the 
leaders of the Negro crusade, may not have 
realized it but he has just presented the 
best defense yet made for the so-called de- 
fiance of the law by Gov. Orvil Faubus, of 
Arkansas, and George Wallace, of Alabama. 

Dr. King won the 1964 Nobel Prize for 
promoting the cause of peace, but he now 
plainly says that resistance to the law is 
one of the ways to accomplish reform. He 
was asked on the television program. Meet 
the Press,” to explain his reasoning as he 
led the second march on Montgomery on 
March 9, in defiance of a Federal court 
order not to march. The stenographic tran- 
script quotes Dr. King as having answered: 

“First I did not consider myself defying 
a court order that particular day. I con- 
sulted with my attorneys before the march 
and they stated that they felt that it was an 
invalid order and that it would not be— 
that I would not be in contempt of court, 
of violating the court order, if I led the 
march, to the point of having a moral con- 
frontation with the State troopers at the 
point where the people were brutalized on 
Sunday, so I still don’t consider that break- 
ing a court order, or breaking what I con- 
sider an unjust law. 

“On the other hand, I must be honest 
enough to say that I do feel that there are 
two types of laws. One is a just law and one 
is an unjust law. I think we all have moral 
obligations to obey just laws. On the other 
hand, I think we have moral obligations to 
disobey unjust laws because noncooperation 
with evil is as much a moral obligation as 
is cooperation with good. 

“I think the distinction here is that when 
one breaks a law the conscience tells him 
is unjust, he must do it openly, he must do 
it cheerfully, he must do it lovingly, he must 
do it civilly, not uncivilly, and he must do it 
with a willingness to accept the penalty. 
And any man who breaks a law that con- 
science tells him is unjust and willingly 
accepts the penalty by staying in jail in 
order to arouse the conscience of the com- 
munity on the injustice of the law, is at that 
moment expressing the very highest respect 
for law.” 

But there is a distinction to which Dr. 
King did not draw attention. The Depart- 
ment of Justice instituted contempt pro- 
ceeding against former Gov. Ross Barnett of 
Mississippi when he ignored a court order, 
but it didn't begin any such proceedings 
against Dr. King. In fact, his attorneys 
probably felt that the order Dr. King was 
disobeying would be reversed in a few days 
and that he wouldn’t be taking much of a 
chance if he violated it. 

Barnett, in his tussle with reference to a 
court order, also stated that he had con- 
sulted his attorneys and that they had told 
him he could challenge it, but would then 
face contempt proceedings. It so happens 
that such proceedings are still pending 
against Barnett, even though he is no longer 
in office and the purpose of the court order 
has since been achieved. 

It is unlikely that the Department of Jus- 
tice will drop the proceedings against Bar- 
nett, because in the political world such 
contradictions occur. 

Dr. King, in his interview, declared that 
the segregationists do not challenge the laws 
as much as they might. He added: 

“The fact is that most of the segregation- 
ists and racists that I see are not willing to 
suffer enough for their beliefs in segregation 
and they are not willing to go to jail. 

“I think the chief norm for guiding the 
situation is the willingness to accept the 
penalty and I don't think any society can 
call an individual irresponsible who breaks 
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a law and willingly accepts the penalty, if 
conscience tells him that the law is unjust 
and I think that this is a long tradition in 
our society, it is a long tradition in biblical 
history.” 

‘There are many who will dispute the doc- 
trine that the individual is not “irresponsi- 
ble who breaks a law and willingly accepts 
the penalty.” The theory of government 
under law is that, once law has been firmly 
established and explicitly set forth by the 
legislative body and by the courts, it should 
be obeyed, and that there is no justification 
for deliberate violation by anyone. Tom 
Wicker, of the New York Times, who was on 
the television panel, asked this question: 

“How are we to enforce law when a doc- 
trine is preached that one man's conscience 
may tell him that the law is unjust, when 
other men’s consciences don’t tell them 
that?” 

Dr. King, in answering, said that law could 
be enforced even under such conditions “by 
not allowing anarchy to develop.” But it 
could be that the Nobel Prize winner was ex- 
pressing himself as ambiguously as did for- 
mer Senator Barry Goldwater in his now 
famous maxim: 

“Extremism in the defense of liberty is 
no vice; moderation in the pursuit of jus- 
tice is no virtue.” 


From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 10, 
1965] 


THE LAW OF THE LAND TODAY 
(By David Lawrence) 


Once upon a time the Supreme Court of 
the United States affirmed that “freedom of 
speech” does not include the right to cry 
“Fire” in a crowded theater. 

Today the principle is being tested In Ala- 
bama, where the right to demonstrate has 
been insisted upon even in the face of the 
fact that street parades in a tense situation 
can incite to violence. 

Plainly there is among the people a lack 
of understanding of fundamental constitu- 
tional principles. These give every citizen 
the right to express himself freely, though 
his views may be unpalatable to others, but 
the moment the actual utterance of such 
views occurs under conditions that inflame 
people to violence, the law steps in and 
applies a restraining hand. 

After a Federal judge had issued a ruling 
yesterday ordering the parade from Selma 
to Montgomery to be deferred at least until 
Thursday, when a hearing would be held on 
the subject, the demonstrators insisted on 
going ahead anyhow in defiance of the court 
order. 

Yet these same demonstrators argue that 
they are being deprived of their civil rights, 
and they evidently feel this gives them un- 
limited privilege to disturb the peace. 
When the police attempted a few days ago 
to break up the mob in Selma and took stern 
measures to do so, the officers were charged 
with “brutality.” Accusations were then 
voiced on the floor of Congress against the 
police, and demands were made for the dis- 
patch of Federal troops to Alabama. Most 
of those who spoke on the subject ignored 
the fundamental fact that the right to dem- 
onstrate does not include the right to incite 
anybody to violence. 

But Attorney General Nicholas deB. Kat- 
zenbach, in a question-and-answer period 
after a speech at the Women's National Press 
Club yesterday, rightly explained that the 
Federal Government does not have the con- 
stitutional power to send troops into any 
State unless there is a “total breakdown” of 
law and order and a total un ess" by 
State officials to maintain order. He said 
that the primary responsibility for keeping 
the peace rests with the local authorities. 

In the instances when the Kennedy admin- 
istration sent troops to Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, the respective Governors of those States 
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were at least accused of having defied Fed- 
eral court orders on school integration. In 
the present case, the Governor of the State 
warned against the march from Selma to 
Montgomery and sent State troopers to the 
scene to prevent disorder. 

Basically, the Governor of Alabama was 
taking the same position President Kennedy 
took when he sent troops to restrain po- 
tential violence and enforce a Federal court 
order. The purpose of the Alabama Gov- 
ernor was to prevent violence, and he had 
urged that the march on Montgomery be 
abandoned for the time being as a measure 
of safety. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., on the other 
hand, insisted upon leading the demonstra- 
tors for a brief march notwithstanding a 
Federal judge’s order that it be deferred until 
the case went through the normal judicial 
process. The presence of State troopers pre- 
vented any disturbance of the peace yester- 
day. The Negro leader, in authorizing the 
march said: 

“We have the right to walk the highways; 
we have the right to walk to Montgomery if 
our feet will get us there. I have no alterna- 
tive, and I ask you to come with me. This 
was a difficult and painful decision to make. 
I know not what lies ahead. There may be 
beatings and there may be tear gas.” 

But it is precisely the incitement to a situ- 
ation requiring such measures that always 
has been recognized as being within the 
province of State or city police to deal with, 
even to the point of dispersing a “nonviolent” 
demonstration that has proved dangerous 
to the peace of the community. 

President Johnson issued a statement re- 
gretting the violence that occurred in Selma 
on Sunday. He declared that “Americans 
everywhere join in deploring the brutality 
with which a number of Negro citizens of 
Alabama were treated when they sought to 
dramatize their deep and sincere interest in 
attaining the precious right to vote.” 

But the President guardedly omitted any 
criticism of the acts of the demonstrators 
who defiied the police and caused the latter 
to use force. While Johnson defended the 
right to demonstrate, he failed to express 
any concern over the kind of disturbances of 
the peace that can and often do result from 
street demonstrations. 

Many of the pressure groups claim that 
they are engaged in nonviolent demonstra- 
tions. But, while this may be their intent 
and objective, their manner of conducting 
demonstrations often leads to violence. The 
States have a constitutional right and obliga- 
tion then to step in and order the dispersal 
of the demonstrators. This is the true “law 
of the land” today. 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 
Aug. 21, 1965] 
A Ray: PITTSBURGH SETS GOOD EXAMPLE FOR 
Race-TorN NEIGHBORHOODS ELSEWHERE 


A heartening thing happened in Pitts- 
burgh the other day in the midst of this 
tense period of racial feeling. 

Two white patrolmen had been accused of 
brutality by a Negro woman. The officers 
had gone to the woman’s home in search of 
her son, who was being sought as the central 
figure in a shooting episode that claimed 
three lives. 

The woman charged that one of the police- 
men struck her twice while the officers were 
questioning her and forced her to get into a 
patrol wagon in her nightgown. 

The trial board which heard the case was 
composed of three Negro members of the 
police force. 

Testimony was that it was the woman, 
rather than the policeman, who did the as- 
saulting; that the accused officer did not 
strike her, but forced her into a chair; that 
she had marks on her arms but was other- 
wise uninjured; that she was taken to the 
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patrol wagon in her nightgown—she refused 
to walk—because she declined the offer of 
one of the policemen to get her caat. 

There was other testimony. A man who 
managed a boys’ baseball team composed of 
white and colored youngsters said the ac- 
cused officers worked hard to raise money to 
buy equipment for the team. The man in 
charge of concessions at Forbes Field testi- 
fied that the officer accused of striking the 
woman interceded with him on behalf of six 
Negro boys. caught stealing, “talked to them 
like a father” and persuaded the concession- 
aire to give them another chance. Finally, a 
petition bearing the names of 2,000 residents 
of the neighborhood, white and Negro alike, 
was presented in behalf of the accused men. 

As a result of the hearing the officers were 
exonerated of the charge of using excessive 
force. But a fine of $50 for each was rec- 
ommended. Why? Because they didn’t file 
charges against the woman after she became 
unruly. 

This story comes like a fresh breeze to re- 
lieve somewhat the fetid atmosphere of ra- 
cial strife. 

It is most disturbing that the latest twist 
in the sorry racial situation that has been 
permitted to develop in the United States is 
to blame police brutality for the uprisings. 
Policemen are only human beings. We have 
no doubt that under the provocations to 
which they are subjected, and perhaps out of 
a feeling at times that only by striking fear 
into the hearts of the potentially violent can 
they maintain order, some of them do go to 
extremes. And, as with every other group of 
humans, there may be a few misfits in uni- 
form; men too free with the billy, too ready 
with a gun, as there may be an occasional 
teacher—bully in the classroom who takes 
personal gratification in excessive use of the 
rod. But men of this stripe are, we are en- 
tirely confident, few and far between, either 
in schoolhouses or on police forces. They 
are the exceptions that prove the rule, which 
is that on the whole both policemen and 
teachers exercise remarkable self-restraint. 

The country can take heart from what 
happened in Pittsburgh, just as people the 
land over should rally to the support of the 
mayor of Los Angeles in his backing of that 
city's chief of ce. 

Once we fail to uphold the authority of 
the man on the beat we are sunk. 


[From the Welch Daily News, Aug. 17, 1965] 


AMERICA NOT TO BLAME FOR LOS ANGELES 
Rrors 


We hope American liberals, both in and 
out of Government read the Los Angeles 
riot stories carefully. They have been beg- 
ging for complete anarchy and this is what 
they got. 

And we also hope American Negro “leaders” 
can see what they have spawned by preaching 
defiance of law and order. 

Furthermore, it is high time Negroes quit 
putting the blame for their lawlessness on 
the rest of the American citizens. Some of 
the blame rests with the White House, that 
is for sure, but not on the American public. 

It is the White House which encouraged 
the Negroes to take to the streets when it 
promoted that ill-conceived march on Wash- 
ington two summers ago. 

Government officials in the highest circles 
have enco Negroes to break local laws 
to achieve part of their goals. 

We now ask what other goals the Ameri- 
can Negro seeks? His voting rights have 
been assured, his job rights have heen 
assured, his education has been assured. 

But irresponsible Negro leaders keep prod- 
ding. Only on Sunday we find the Reverend 
C. T. Vivian telling Charleston Negroes a 
court injunction governing his demonstration 
was “only a piece of paper.” This is disre- 
spect for the courts. 
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Now Martin Luther King’s brother, A. D. 
Williams King, says Negroes will continue to 
riot until they move from the ghettos. These 
remarks can’t go by without comment. 

We have to remember the millions of Ital- 
ians and Jews and Irish and Germans who 
came to this country less than 100 years ago. 

They moved into the ghettos of the big 
cities and formed about the worse mess of 
teeming humanity you could imagine. 

But they also made it out of the ghetto. 
They didn’t have Federal voting rights as- 
sured them. They didn’t have massive Fed- 
eral aid. They lacked special laws by Con- 
gress to open jobs for them. And one other 
very important thing—very few of them could 
even speak English. 

Still they got out. How? Simple. Hard 
work. They proved they were responsible 
American citizens. This is something the 
American Negro will have to do. 

Negroes are not the only people who live 
in squalid conditions. There are thousands 
and thousands of poor whites cramped up 
into big cities all over this country. But 
they have never gone completely insane and 
burned down 56 square miles of a city either. 

This is pure and simple a question of ir- 
responsible citizens. The children were 
taught to loot and pillage. Furthermore, 
this wasn’t even a question of a race riot. 
They didn’t get mad with the white people, 
according to all reports. 

They were in the streets because they have 
been told time and again it is proper to get 
in the streets when you can’t have your own 
way. They have been told it is proper to 
violate local laws. They have been told they 
will be given everything. 

No, Mr. King, America is not responsible 
for the riot. Negro leaders who preach “non- 
violence” and the individual Negro citizen 
in the riot are to blame. 


[From the Morgantown Post, Aug. 14, 1965] 
THESE Are Nor CW. RIGHTS PROTESTS 


This frightening news from Los Angeles 
is not about demonstrations or organized 
protests or anything of the sort. It relates 
solely to massive mob violence taking the 
form of almost every conceivable kind of 
lawless activity. 

All the same, these incredible outbreaks 
in Los Angeles are certainly related in some 
respects to the wave of protests and demon- 
strations that the country has experienced 
in recent months. They are part of the 
whirlwind that must be repeated from im- 
prudent sowing of the wind. 

Except for the aura of respectability and 
justification associated in many minds with 
the protests and demonstrations, the bars of 
self-restraint would not have been dropped 
so low. 

Even those who feel under no compulsion 
to obey the law would have hesitated to 
participate in the massive violence Los An- 
geles is experiencing but for changes they 
sensed in the climate of public opinion. 

When the wave of protests and demon- 
strations was at its height, many warning 
voices were raised against the probability 
that disrespect for law and order would break 
out in serious ways. 

The soundness of those warnings has been 
attested in all too many places in the last 
few weeks, and now cannot be longer ig- 
nored in the face of the Los Angeles out- 
break. 

The calling out of troops to help police 
put down the violent riots in California may 
restore a measure of orderliness there. But 
the danger of similar outbreaks in other 
places cannot be so easily eliminated. There 
will have to be a change in public judg- 
ments and a more expression of 
public opinion for immediate and effective 
steps to preserve the peace whenever and 
wherever it is threatened. 
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The danger may be greatest in the 
crowded metropolitan centers, but smaller 
communities cannot safely rely upon their 
own immunity. They must be equally vigi- 
lant if they value their serenity and peace- 
fulness. 

From the Williamson Daily News, 
Aug. 20, 1965] 
THE SEEDS OF REBELLION 


A shocking and shameful episode in Amer- 
ican history is drawing to an end as some 
semblance of armed peace prevalls in the fire- 
scarred Negro community of Watts in Los 
Angeles, the Nation's third largest city. 

The toll reads: 33 dead, 864 injured, more 
than 1,000 jailed, and fire damage of over 
$175 million. National Guardsmen and 
police continue on the alert against any 
possible recurrence. 

A cross-fire of recriminations over the 
causes of the Nation's worst Negro uprising 
of the century is underway. We can now 
expect more charges and countercharges 
from various factions both in and out of 
governmental circles. 

The important question, it would seem to 
this newspaper boils down to what is it we 
have spawned in this land of the Great So- 
ciety and champion of world peace? 

The truth of the matter is that we have 
promoted the cause of reform in our society 
with the most dangerous weapon of all— 
willful disobedience of the law. As one 
editorial writer has stated it is the “whirl- 
wind that must be reaped from imprudent 
sowing of the wind.” 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has warned that the Los Angeles riots were 
Symptomatic of a trend of “lawlessness” in 
the United States. He said a review of moral 
standards must be made to offset a national 
feeling that “if you like a law obey it; if you 
don’t like it you don’t obey it.” 

Warning voices of last year when demon- 
strations and organized protests became a 
way of life in this country went unheeded. 
As they gained ility through those 
who participated or upheld them, the seeds of 
rebellion and disrespect for the law were 
planted. 

As a matter of fact, the Los Angeles expe- 
rience cannot be written off as another racial 
demonstration. It was nothing of the kind. 
This reign of terror was mob violence at its 
worst. This was a throwback to the jungle— 
violence, disorder, and flagrant disregard for 
another’s life and property. 

Uprising of this nature must be met im- 
mediately with force. A timid response will 
never do. If local police authorities are 
not capable of protecting a community, then 
the National Guard or even Federal troops if 
necessary must be called in to restore and 
maintain order. Punishment must be stern 
for all who participate in rebellions and other 
lawless acts. Extreme care must be exer- 
cised in giving respectability to any demon- 
strations which incite further disobedience 
of the law and extend the idea that mob 
rule is the only way to achieve a goal. 

It is particularly tragic that the explosion 
in Los Angeles happened during a week in 
which the Federal Government set in motion 
its most ambitious effort of the year to 
remedy grievances of N e imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
In the South, Federal registrars were dramati- 
cally expanding the lists of registered 
Negroes. 

Equally sad is the fact that at this moment 
in history, there is the most massive effort 
underway to aid the disadvantaged Negro 
through a whole series of programs—anti- 


poverty, education, urban affairs, health, 
welfare, and civil rights. 


The full benefits 
of this undertaking can never be realized in 
an atmosphere of terror and strife. 
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[From the Bluefield Daily Telegraph, Aug. 22, 
1965] 
A PREPOSTEROUS ASSERTION 

It is interesting to note that civil rights 
leaders from Martin Luther King, Jr., on 
down, while deploring the awful eruption 
in the Watts district of Los Angeles, return 
again and again to the theme of police 
brutality. 

King is now saying that Watts district 
Negroes are united in their opinion that Los 
Angeles Police Chief William Parker, prob- 
ably the most respected police chief in the 
Nation, must resign because the Negroes 
resent the attitude of Parker’s men. 

And yet what was it that actually sparked 
the riot in Los Angeles? According to many 
witnesses it was the attempt of a policeman 
to arrest an obviously drunken driver who 
was putting up stiff resistance to arrest. The 
witnesses saw the officer “poke him in the 
stomach” with his stick while attempting to 
put the suspect in a police car, and they 
didn’t like it. The suspect’s mother and 
brother didn’t like it either, and they were 
doing their best to prevent the arrest, ac- 
cording to witnesses. 

This minor incident, a routine occurrence 
of an Officer doing his duty in attempting to 
remove a drunken driver from the highway, 
ended in the deaths of at least 36 persons, 
property damages that may exceed $200 mil- 
lion, and an orgy of murder, looting, and de- 
struction that has appalled the entire world. 

It takes a special kind of brass, or else a 
blindness that none will ever cure, for Dr. 
King or any other American to suggest that 
all of this could have been avoided if the 
officer had not used the force that was neces- 
sary to do his duty, and then to proceed to 
demand the resignation of Chief Parker. 

It must be remembered that California 
officers and National Guardsmen hac to ar- 
rest more than 4,200 people during the course 
of that riot, and it must be obvious that a 
great many other residents of the district 
committed equally serious crimes without 
being apprehended. It is little short of a 
miracle that hundreds or thousands of per- 
sons were not killed during that terrible 
week in Los Angeles, and probably much of 
the credit for this goes to the very police 
chief that Los Angeles Negroes now wants 
to fire. 

How long will it be before a nationwide 
protest goes up against the fantastic asser- 
tions that police brutality, real or imagined, 
gives a minority license to ignore any and 
every legal restraint placed upon our society? 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, 
Aug. 21, 1965] 
Now WHAT or CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE? 

For a fleeting moment or so, the Los Ange- 
les riots were just a little civil disobedience, 
A policeman arrested a motorist. The mo- 
torist’s mother flung herself into the act. 
Perhaps 20 people looked on. 

Within hours this minor disturbance had 
erupted into a full-blown riot, and by the 
time Governor Brown could fly home from 
Greece he could—and did—accurately de- 
scribe it as an “insurrection.” 

To what extent, then, can a society which 
greatly prefers to live in law and order award 
its certificate of merit to those who resist 
arrest, spit in the officer’s face, tell the judge 
to go to hell and appeal to some higher and 
inscrutable authority to justify their con- 
duct? Mind you, they are not being dis- 
orderly, unlawful, and offensive. They are 
just being disobedient—in a perfectly civil 
way, of course. 

Some of our good liberals, who think it 
is perfectly safe, not to say distinctly hon- 
orable, to flout an unjust law, are strangely 
silent at this point. Perhaps it is because 
they are so busy counting the casualties in 
Los Angeles. 
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[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register] 
Wuat’s Wronc WITH AMERICA? 


Someone has said that what is wrong with 
America today is that her people are ashamed 
of the very things their ancestors were so 
proud of and there seems to be plenty of 
truth in the observation. 

This is the age of preoccupation with mate- 
rial things which tends to obscure simpler 
and often more profound virtues. 

Take for example the college graduates out 
in search of a job. They are more interested 
in the fringe benefits, the guaranteed in- 
come, and even before their first job, in the 
pension offered by a big and prosperous cor- 
poration. They are not concerned with the 
opportunity, prized by their fathers and 
grandfathers, to make their own way in the 
world bulwarked by a faith in their own 
abilities. 

Hard work is something to be shunted. 
The accepted attitude is to get away with 
doing as little as possible on the job. Don’t 
be industrious for it is old fashioned. Per- 
sonal responsibility also appears to have 
gone out of style and so too pride in one’s 
work. 

There is little necessity for mentioning the 
utter disregard for law and order. The evi- 
dence is all around us as daily headlines 
scream of the violence and destruction by 
mobs. If the law doesn’t suit one’s taste, ig- 
nore it or defy it openly and deliberately. 
The law-abiding citizen is regarded as out of 
step. 

Honesty has almost dropped out of our 
vocabulary. Cheating, grafting and down- 
right stealing has infected those in both high 
and low places. 

Conservatism has become one of the black- 
est words of all today, yet the pioneers who 
blazed the way for this Nation were con- 
servatives in the true sense of the word, 

Self-help is for the sucker especially when 
big government stands ready with handouts 
from the cradle to the grave. Living on wel- 
fare has become a way of life for many and 
they are seldom inclined to labor for the 
relief check. 

Justice has lost its meaning entirely. To- 
day it is called justice when hardened crimi- 
nals are turned free by the soft-hearted who 
do not understand the need for punishment 
as well as rehabilitation. 

Probably the most tragic loss of our times 
is the low regard we hold for patriotism. 
Our forefathers were patriots—dedicated and 
unabashed. We have failed miserably in 
keeping the spirit of the Founding Fathers 
alive. Our heritage has been relegated to 
cold printed words in a history book. 

We sometimes wonder what would happen 
if those great men who founded this Nation 
were basic among us today. For their ex- 
pressed beliefs and principles would they not 
be looked upon as freaks? 

True we have become a mighty nation but 
even the mighty have fallen. We need to be 
strong in heart and fiber as well as in arms 
and wealth, There is an urgent need for a 
rededication to the high ideals which our 
ancestors cherished in those early days of this 
land of the free and home of the brave. 
From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 

Aug. 21, 1965] 
TRAVELING TROUBLEMAKERS 

The president of Bishop College, a predom- 
inantly Negro institution in Dallas, Tex., has 
dismissed 13 of 22 white summer instructors 
for what he called stirring up the students. 

“They seem to have the idea,” he said, that 
they came down here for a social revolution. 
Some of them must be sick, frustrated young 
fellows.” 

At this distance the evidence either for or 
against the instructors and the action of the 
college president is entirely insufficient for 
any attempt to say which is right. 
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The incident is mentioned here only to em- 
phasize a practice, all too common in recent 
years, of outsiders going into a community 
and trying to tell the people how they should 
handle their difficulties. 

The practice has snowballed particularly 
because of the emotional excitement over 
racial issues. Young students have jour- 
neyed from the North to the South in the 
hope of contributing their bit toward the 
solution of the problem. 

Most of them were idealistic, intelligent 
youngsters with a conscientious hope of help- 
ing the Negroes better their lot. 

But entirely too many of those who left 
New York and other States having serious 
racial problems of their own were kooks, 
screwballs, exhibitionists, or mentally un- 
stable busybodies. 

Possibly some of the students were influ- 
enced by such professors as have projected 
themselves into the controversy over Vietnam 
policy without profit to themselves, their 
country, or the cause of freedom. 

It never seems to occur to the busybodies 
and blabbermouths that by taking part in 
parades and demonstrations in other States 
they stir animosity that thwarts the very 
purpose they hope to achieve. 

A man of judgment who values his physical 
well-being does not interfere in an argument 
in a neighbor’s home. A sensible mayor of 
New York would not attempt to tell a mayor 
of Dallas how to prevent the assassination 
of another President there. 

The traveling Mr. Fixits, who have a mania 
for settling the problems of others, should 
exercise some of their nervous energy in tak- 
ing a good look at their own. 


[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 
Aug. 18, 1965] 
PREDICTIONS OF More Riots TEND To 
ENCOURAGE VIOLENCE 


The statement attributed in news dis- 
patches from Los Angeles to the Reverend 
E. L. Hicks, a Baptist minister, was typical 
of too many that tend to excuse and thus 
to encourage murderous rioting. 

“The riot is not over,” the minister was 
quoted as saying, it's just a quietness. 
There will be rioting here until police 
brutality stops.” 

A shocked nation has a right to ask just 
what the minister expected the police to do 
when Negroes were shooting at them and all 
white people in sight and were burning mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property. 

The disturbance in Los Angeles began with 
Negro interference in the arrest of another 
Negro for drunken driving. This was an at- 
tack upon constituted authority. 

As thousands joined in the violence, their 
action became war of the most vicious and 
vindictive sort upon American society. In 
one instance two policemen were shot down 
in cold blood. 

Expecting policemen or National Guards- 
men to handle such savagery with kid gloves 
is asking too much of men risking their lives 
for the protection of others. 

There has been entirely too much talk 
similar to that attributed to the Reverend 
Hicks. After the riots in New York a year 
ago, some Negro leaders tended to excuse 
those involved because of past injustice. 

Some leaders have also predicted more 
riots during the hot months of summer. 

Such talk, along with demonstrations, 
lying in streets to stop traffic, and sit-ins in 
violation of the property rights of others, en- 
courages the criminally inclined to imagine 
they can get by with violence simply because 
of their numbers. 

Well, they can't. 

Any man, regardless of color, who steps 
beyond the law lays himself open to arrest 
with all the force necessary. The more he 
resists, the more force he will encounter. 
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That should be clearly understood by all 
who contemplate violence and by all who 
sympathize with them. 

This does not mean, of course, that all 
Negroes sympathize with the lawless and 
the violent. 

Far from it. Part of the tragedy of out- 
bursts of violence is that they slow the ad- 
vancement of the more substantial members 
of the Negro race. 

The tragedy has been twice emphasized 
by outbursts immediately following historic 
legislation for the protection of Negro 
rights—after the civil rights bill of 1964 and 
the voting rights bill of this year. 

Certainly this is no encouragement to press 
for the execution of such laws. Nevertheless 
the laws will be enforced, no thanks to those 
who raise obstacles and incite public senti- 
ment against themselves. 

The greatest service Negro leaders and the 
responsible members of every Negro commu- 
nity can perform for their people is to help 
in the arrest of those who have rebelled 
against law and order and to discourage 
others from mistaking civil rights for the 
right to run wild. 

They should cooperate especially in re- 
straining groups and organizations of punks, 
hoodlums, and criminals committed to vio- 
lence against all law-abiding citizens. 

Such characters are much more injurious 
to the Negro community than they are to 
whites, for they not only prey upon their 
neighbors but obstruct the efforts of respon- 
sible Negroes to open new opportunities for 
their race. 

The Negroes of this country who have ap- 
plied themselves in their schooling and their 
work know well that no legislation and no 
governmental paternalism can or should lift 
them from poverty to plenty. 

No race and no individual can attain suc- 
cess and recognition through the efforts of 
others. The white and colored alike in the 
areas of poverty are being given new oppor- 
tunities, but they cannot be given success 
in life. 

The Government can protect civil rights 
and can present broad opportunities for all 
the education a young person can and will 
take. It can and should then provide full 
opportunities for employment. 

Taking advantages of those opportunities 
and climbing to new heights of success will 
always depend upon each individual. 

That is a vital message that should be de- 
livered now by every conscientious Negro 
leader and by all those seeking to raise the 
standard of living in the Appalachian de- 
pressed areas. 

Civil rights impose responsibilities. The 
right to vote carries with it the duty to vote 
intelligently. 

Acceptance in society requires that a per- 
son of any color make himself acceptable. 

Those of every color who rebel lose their 
rights in prison. 

That is the way it has to be in any civilized 
land. 


From the Washington Evening Star, Aug 17, 
1965] 


IN THE WAKE OF THE RIOTS 


It looks as though the worst of the Los 
Angeles rioting is over, at least for the time 
being. And now the excuses, the rationaliza- 
tions and the justifications come rolling in. 

Some profound students of the origin of 
riots blame the heat. Others speak of de- 
privation, entrapment, frustration, hopeless- 
ness and unemployment. (Who, knowingly 
would hire any of these people?) No one has 
yet come right out and said the fault is 
society's, but this may be expected any day. 

For our part, we think those responsible 
for the stonings, the burnings, the lootings 
and the killings are either lunatics or crim- 
inals. And they ought to be treated accord- 
ingly. 
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The cumulative toll of the rioting is appal- 
ling: Killed, 33; injured, 862; arrested, 3,124; 
fire losSes, an estimated $175 million. Add 
to this the relatively minor damage done by 
the “nightriders”"—automobiles filled with 
Negroes cruising the streets and firing in- 
discriminately into private homes in white 
areas. Small wonder that the city’s nerves 
are jumping and that white residents in un- 
precedented numbers are buying any kind of 
firearm they can find. 

The President issued a firm statement on 
Saturday, and then watered it down a bit 
with another statement on Monday. He did 
not, of course, condone the rioting. But he 
did say that “it is not enough simply to de- 
cry disorder. We must also strike at the un- 
just conditions from which disorder largely 
flows.” 

What “unjust conditions?” Los Angeles is 
not a city which has practiced racial discrim- 
ination. The Negro section in which the 
rioting started has its slums. But even most 
most of these, according to one Negro, would 
seem like suburban bliss to a Negro from the 
slums of Harlem. Much of the neighborhood 
consisted of neat, middle-class Negro homes, 
and many of them were destroyed in the 
more than 2,000 major fires started by the 
rioters. 

The precise explanations for the rioting 

probably will never be known. Published 
photographs suggest a desire by some to 
whoop it up and raise hell. A more impor- 
tant cause, however, seems to have been a 
pervading hatred of the whiteys“ and of all 
police, white or colored. One Negro is quoted 
as saying to a National Guardsman: We've 
got nothing against you guys. But when 
you've gone, you'll see what we do to the 
cops.” 
It presumably was this attitude which 
prompted California’s Governor Brown to 
describe the rioting as an “insurrection.” 
And there can be no temporizing with insur- 
rections. To turn the President’s phrase, 
they must be struck down. 


{From the Washington Star, Aug. 15, 1965] 
SPEAKING OF BRUTALITY 


The overworked cry of “police brutality” 
is cropping up in the wake of the savage, 
bloody rioting in Los Angeles. There are 
two sides, however, to this brutality business, 
and it is worth taking a ck at the Negro 
side. 

Robert Richardson, a Negro advertising 
salesman for the Los Angeles Times, was a 
spectator for about 8 hours in the thick of 
Thursday night’s rioting. Here are some of 
the highlights of his report to his paper: 
“Every time a car with whites in it, entered 
the area, the word spread like lightning 
down the street. “Here comes Whitey—get 
him.“ 

Richardson told of seeing a white couple in 
their 60’s unwittingly drive into the riot 
zone. The man and woman were dragged 
out and mercilessly beaten. The Times man 
said he thought they were going to be killed 
and he still doesn’t know how they survived. 
“Those not hitting and kicking the couple,” 
he said, “were standing there shouting, ‘Kill, 
kill, kill.” Police brutality? 

Two white men drove past and their car 
was bombarded with rocks. As the driver 
ducked his head his car collided with an auto 
in which Negroes were riding. The two 
were dragged out and terribly beaten. One 
man’s eye was hanging out of its socket. 
Some Negro ministers came to the rescue 
and carried the beaten men into an apart- 
ment. The crowd called the ministers hypo- 
crites, cursed them and spat on them. When 
some Negro police tried to disperse this par- 
ticular crowd they were sworn at, called 
traitors and stoned. Police brutality? 

The acting commander of the precinct in 
with the rioting took place said Negroes 
“complain that police are brutal.” He also 
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asked: “How do you handle someone gently 
who is throwing rocks or stabbing you in 
the back?” 

A good question—one to remember the 
next time the cry of police brutality goes up. 
[From the Bluefield (W. Va.) Sunset News- 

Observer, Aug. 21, 1965] 


RIOT APOLOGISTS SLANDERING NEGRO 
(By William S. White) 


WASHINGTON.—The bloody horror at Los 
Angeles has produced the predictable out- 
cries from the apologists for any and every 
Negro crime of violence. It all must be 
blamed not upon those who committed it 
but rather upon poor housing, unemploy- 
ment, inadequate civil rights or simply some- 
thing vaguely called sociological unhappi- 
ness 


This explanation wholly rejects a thing 
called personal responsibility. Thus looting 
and arson and murder and savage contempt 
for the elementary obligation not to destroy 
the lives and property of others are excused 
because those who have done these things 
felt unhappy and ill-treated by life. 

That deprivations are contributory to 
crime is, of course, true. That such depriva- 
tions among the American Negro community 
(and among the poorer and more forgotten 
whites as well) should be and must be—are 
being—corrected is also true. But to argue, 
as Many are doing, that personal deprivation 
can and should be put in evidence as any 
kind of justification for homicidal mania is 
to argue the most appalling and destructive 
of nonsense. 

The Hitler Germans, for one illustration, 
were undeniably ill-housed, ill-employed, 
and full of what is now fashionably called the 
disease of hopelessness. And many of the 
same kinds of minds that are now weeping 
not for the victims in Los Angeles but rather 
for the Negro rioters were shedding similar 
an1 syrupy tears for the poor Germans three 
decades ago. 

All this then immensely armed the Hit- 
lerites as all this now immensely arms the 
lawless in this country. Indeed, the devel- 
opment of a climate that condones murder 
and rapine for sociological reasons is more 
dreadful to contemplate even than the pass- 
ing physical and human shambles in the 
Negro area of Los Angeles. 

For this arms all the enemies of this Na- 
tion abroad and adds venom to the slander 
of American purposes abroad, as in Vietnam. 
No less, ironically, it slanders the American 
Negro at home. For the bottom meaning of 
the dreary song being sung by the apologists 
for Negro violence is inescapably what? It 
is that the Negro is not to be held blame- 
worthy because he is irresponsible—the same 
Negro for whom the most far-reaching voting 
rights bill in history has just been passed 
because he was ready for this highest respon- 
sibility in a democratic society. 

With many Americans, the apologists will 
have their way; they always do. But it is 
interesting to note that among one impor- 
tant set of Americans—the politicians—the 
song is not going down so well any more. 

All over this country urban-based politi- 
elans, many of whom have made a career of 
agitating for the most extreme of Negro de- 
mands, so long as only the South was the 
field of battle, are having some urgent second 
thoughts. It is not possible any more to 
point the finger at Montgomery or Little Rock 
or some such place. The politicians are at 
last getting the message that the vast ma- 
jority in this Nation, North no less than 
South, Negro and white, are tired of violence 
and destruction even in the mame of civil 
rights reforms which rightly they support. 

Not anywhere hereafter is there going to be 
so much profit in a politics of egging on crim- 
inal destructiveness for the alleged purpose 
of promoting fair play. 
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Of course, irremedial harm will have been 
done—harm to this Nation's honor abroad, to 
what seems to be a dying tradition of some 
civility in public affairs and public issues, to 
the old dream of a society based upon a be- 
lief that rights march only with duty and 
that privilege is limited by some obligation. 
But even from the thorns perhaps a small 
gain may at least be plucked. Perhaps the 
automatic cry of “police brutality” will one 
day cease, if and when the bodies of under- 
paid policement killed in line of duty are 
photographed along with all the pictures of 
police billies descending upon automatically 
innocent heads. 


From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register] 
A Nation IN SHOCK 


All America sits today in a state of shock 
as a result of the horrible terror and devas- 
tation which has rocked Los Angeles, the 
Nation’s third largest city. 

The toll reads: 31 dead, 762 injured, more 
than 1,000 persons jailed, and damege over 
$100 million. Armed troops walk the streets 
with bayonets at the ready. 

What is it we have spawned in this land of 
the Great Society and champion of world 
peace? 

The truth is that we have promoted the 
cause of reform in our society with the most 
dangerous weapon of all—willful disobedi- 
ence of the law. As one editorial writer has 
stated it is the “whirlwind that must be 
reaped from imprudent sowing of the wind.” 

Unheeded went the warning voices of last 
year when demonstrations and organized 
protests became a way of life in this country. 
As they gained respectability through those 
who participated or upheld them, the seeds 
of rebellion and disrespect for the law were 
planted. 

The Los Angeles experience cannot be 
written off as another racial demonstration. 
It was nothing of the kind. This reign of 
terror was mob violence at its worst. This 
was a throwback to the Jungle—violence, dis- 
order, and flagrant disregard for another's 
life or property. 

Uprising of this nature must be met im- 
mediately with force. A timid response will 
never do. If local police authorities are not 
capable of protecting a community then the 
National Guard or even Federal troops if 
necessary must be called in to restore order. 
Punishment must be stern for all who partic- 
ipate in rebellions and other lawless acts. 
Extreme care must be exercised in giving re- 
spectability to any demonstrations which 
incite further disobedience of the law and 
extend the idea that mob rule is the only 
way to achieve a goal. 

It is particularly tragic that the explosion 
in Los Angeles happened during a week in 
which the Federal Government set in mo- 
tion its most ambitious effort of the year to 
remedy grievances of Negroes—the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
In the South, Federal registrars were dra- 
matically expanding the lists of registered 
Negroes. 

Equally said is the fact that at this mo- 
ment in history, there is the most massive 
effort underway to aid the disadvantaged 
Negro through a whole series of programs— 
antipoverty, education, urban affairs, health, 
welfare, and civil rights. The full benefits 
of this undertaking can never be realized in 
an atmosphere of terror and strife, 


Rrors 


The cause for civil rights took the most 
serious set back in the history of the move- 
ment as a result of the riots in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and Boston last week. Most Amer- 
icans weren't vitally interested one way or 
another in the civil rights movement, most 
were somewhat bored with the publicity, 
stories and pictures of marchers which 
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seemed to interest TV cameramen and 
columnists far out of proportion to the news 
value. Most Americans were sympathetic 
with the cause of Negro registration and vot- 
ing in the South. It has been no big thing 
in our section of West Virginia, Negroes have 
voted as a matter of course, integration in 
schools was accomplished without fuss and 
we recall no incidents of a racial nature in 
this area. 

There was some concern when the recent 
voter registration law became effective which 
required no sort of literacy test in the seven 
Southern States but allowed 32 other States 
to have a literacy test. It simply made little 
sense to us that an illiterate could vote with 
any idea who or what he was voting for. 
Someone will have to show them how and 
that is going to lead to controlled ballots. 

However, the spectacle of a purely racial 
riot where uncontrolled hoodlums, punks, 
and downright criminals burned $175 million 
worth of private property from sheer vicious- 
ness in order to loot and steal is beyond be- 
lief. This was not a riot of people it was 
a riot of Negroes—certainly not the respon- 
sible Negroes—but certainly the responsible 
Negroes are being held accountable. The 
wanton waste, the sheer maliciousness in de- 
stroying private property by setting scores of 
fires, interfering with firemen with a hopeless 
task to start with, defying their own leaders 
and police, only resulted in crystalizing 
doubts of millions of Americans about the 
civil rights cause. 

We can’t understand why only 33 were 
killed. Certainly we think we would take a 
dim view of someone setting fire to our prop- 
erty and would likely start sending some 
number four shot toward the miscreants at- 
tempting such action. That seems to be the 
sentiment of most of the local people with 
whom we have discussed this outrage. At 
that, the 33 people are more than were killed 
in the Vietnamese war during the past week. 

Quite naturally, the authorities threw a 
quarantine around the rioting section. 
What else could they do but meet force with 
force? Then came the anomaly of the situa- 
tion, pitious cries for food when the rioters 
had burned up all the food stores in the area. 
Much of the senseless burning was simply a 
case of creating an opportunity to steal. The 
looting and thieving mounted to uncounted 
millions of dollars, in addition to the losses 
caused by incendiarism. We can’t accept the 
cause as heat, frustration or misunderstand- 
ing. Those Negroes were not hungry, no one 
was oppressing them, they were being taxed 
the same as any other citizen, there was no 
question of not being able to vote, and they 
know the difference between right and wrong. 
Nor can we imagine that many Negroes being 
persuaded by Communists to perform that 
many separate acts of terrorism. 

No one condones racial extremism, whether 
it be black or white, but the actions of Ne- 
groes living in a 56-square-block area of Los 
Angeles are causing millions of Americans to 
take another look at the cause of civil rights. 
Many Americans have had reservations but 
were tolerant, feeling that the extremists 
were only a tiny portion of the civil rights 
movement. The rioting and hate expressed 
by the “burn, baby, burn” criminals has set 
back the progress of the American Negro by 
years. Negroes will have to control their own 
with the awareness that a full citizenship 
carries with it a full responsibility. The 
barriers of a dozen generations aren’t helped 
by the senseless violence evidenced in Los 
Angeles. 

From U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 22, 
65 
THE WONG Way 
(By David Lawrence) 


There is a right way and a wrong way to 
try to achieve reform, whether it be in the 
realm of government or in the social life of 
our Nation. 
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We pride ourselves on a belief in democ- 
racy—on the exercise of a rule of reason in 
our national life. 

We have rejected mobocracy as the mani- 
festation of anger, of bitterness, and of un- 
willingness to let the rule of reason and the 
processes of law prevail. 

The American people have been witness- 

ing in recent events in Alabama a failure to 
rely on the normal functioning of a democ- 
racy. 
Whatever the provocation, the fact is that 
passion and threats of physical force have 
never bred a spirit of confidence in any con- 
stitutional system. 

Unfortunately, the demonstrations have 
been led by men who should know better. 
The leaders have included not merely pro- 
tagonists for meritorious causes, but clergy- 
men who, while preaching nonviolence, have 
closed their eyes to the incitement to vio- 
lence which results from street demonstra- 
tions and, in some cases, from defiance of 
the law itself. 

It has been argued that the police in the 
South are prejudiced. But how can we ex- 
plain the outbreaks in cities like Chicago and 
New York, where the officers of the law have 
been attacked and, indeed, where the cry 
of police brutality has been raised? Yet the 
handling of disorders and incidents that may 
lead to violence is the duty of the local 
police. We cannot delegate it to a national 
police force. 

Understandably, demonstrations get pub- 
licity from coast to coast and are designed 
to mobilize public opinion behind worthy 
causes. But does this mean that we cannot 
utilize effectively the public forum, the 
printed word of the press, and the spoken 
word of radio and television? Cannot a 
righteous cause be successfully or persua- 
sively espoused except by mobs in street 
demonstrations or by fanatics who have car- 
ried their campaign of intimidation even 
to the inside of the White House, only to be 
dragged out by police and arrested when they 
ignored requests to leave? 

Have we had a dispassionate discussion of 
the race problem itself? Have we endeavored 
to make people on both sides of the contro- 
versy in other sections of the country, as well 
as in the South, aware of the complex nature 
of a social problem of this kind? 

Essentially, the prejudices that are ex- 
pressed on racial issues are not really based 
upon ethnic differences. They are based on 
the differences between man and man. Seg- 
regation has reflected a custom—a habit of 
our people—not merely in the South but also 
in the North. Gradually, the laws have de- 
creed that the principle of segregation is 
invalid. 

But can the principle of integration be ap- 
plied by law to the satisfaction of all who 
have felt the sting of discrimination? Isn't 
there also a problem in human relationships, 
in educating individuals, and in paving the 
way for better understanding between all 
groups in the Nation? And can this be ac- 
complished better by mob violence than by 
the processes of reason? 

Does anyone who is familiar with life in a 
southern community believe that there is 
hate in the hearts of a preponderant number 
of the citizens toward any race or popula- 
tion group? Even in the days of rigid segre- 
gation, whether in railroad stations or in 
hotels or in restaurants or in schools, the 
relations between whites and Negroes were 
far better in many parts of the South than 
they have become in recent years in the 
North. 

The key to a solution of the racial prob- 
lem in community life lies in a better under- 
standing of human nature. Does anyone 
who has studied this problem in the South 
or elsewhere think for a moment that white 
people who have known Negroes over the 
years and have had personal and business 
relations with them are bent on inflicting 
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hardships upon them, such as a denial of 
facilities for travel or of hotel accommoda- 
tions or of an opportunity to get a job? 

One finds that the responsible individual, 
irrespective of race, who is able to conduct 
himself or herself honestly and with due re- 
gard for the rights of others invariably wins 
friends who remain true to that friendship, 
not for just a few years but throughout their 
lives. Why is it that we cannot widen this 
relationship to that of a community? Min- 
isters of the Gospel might better devote 
themselves to this task than to participation 
in street riots. 

The race question will never be solved with 
a policeman's club anymore than by sit-ins 
or other incitement to disorder and mob vio- 
lence. 

We are dealing with the facts of life. 
Some of the demonstrations have turned out 
to be a form of organized tragedy—a way of 
inflaming rather than cooling passions. If 
this is continued, the end result can only be 
a retrogression, an emergence of hate and 
bitterness on a wide scale, with the ultimate 
loss of the objective itself. 

There is a right way and a wrong way. 
The rule of reason is the right way. Dem- 
onstrations provocative of violence are the 
wrong way. 

From the U.S. News & World Report, 
Apr. 19, 1965] 
Is THE CLERGYMAN CHANGING His ROLE? 
(By David Lawrence) 


The role of the clergyman in America today 
is the subject of widespread discussion. 
Members of many a congregation are dis- 
pleased when they see their pastor taking 
part in street demonstrations or making 
speeches on issues which have political over- 
tones. Other parishioners like the idea and 
applaud it. 

The pastors are themselves divided, and 
this division does not follow geographical 
lines. Letters received here indicate that 
there is deep concern about the role of the 
clergyman in public affairs. 

Many a clergyman is conscientious in his 
belief that it is his duty to participate in 
public controversies, and even to take part in 
street demonstrations and get himself ar- 
rested as a martyr. But there are other 
clergymen who shake their heads in disap- 
proval and feel that this example will not, 
in the long run, aid in the betterment of 
human relationships. 

Most laymen have always elevated the 
pastorate to a position of eminence un- 
paralleled by any other profession. The 
clergyman is regarded as the counsellor, the 
adviser, and the friend of every member of 
his congregation—indeed, as the representa- 
tive of God, if such an explicit definition may 
be made. 

But when a clergyman takes part in a de- 
bate on a public question, those who disagree 
with him feel that he has become a pro- 
tagonist and that he is himself a participant 
in controversy. Can members of a congre- 
gation feel as friendly or as receptive to a 
pastor’s guidance after they have heard him 
express views contrary to their own consci- 
entious beliefs? 

If the sermons were confined solely to 
spiritual matters, the layman would accept 
the interpretation given him as an expression 
of conscience. But when an argument is 
made that is related to a question of govern- 
mental policy, the layman, as emotions rise, 
begins to lose his awareness of a spiritual 
influence. 

There are, of course, plenty of clergymen 
who feel it is their duty to do anything which 
will advance the cause of equal opportunity, 
fair treatment, and consideration for the 
rights of all. Many of the clergy believe 
sincerely that they should enter the public 
debate just because it involves a human 
angle. 
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The basic principle, however, which we 
have been respecting through many decades 
is that the church and the state are separate 
institutions and that they should not be in- 
tertwined. The Supreme Court has even pro- 
claimed that the right of free speech does not 
cover a right to pray in public schools. 

It is true, of course, that in the racial con- 
troversy there are human aspects and that 
many persons have failed to distinguish be- 
tween legal right and wrong. But is it the 
function of the clergy to act as a court or 
legislature and decide such questions? Or 
is it the paramount duty of the clergy to urge 
people everywhere to deal fairly with their 
fellow man, to be guided by the words of God 
and to apply in their daily lives the lessons 
that the Bible teaches us? 

The processes of reason have done far more 
to achieve human betterment than the proc- 
esses of coercion, Yet some clergymen re- 
cently have insisted that they are morally 
right as they urge disobedience whenever a 
citizen feels a law is “unjust.” 

The individual, to be sure, takes risks in 
challenging the law—risks of punishment. 
But is a pastor right in encouraging anyone 
to disobey the laws of the land because of 
some alleged higher duty“? 

The militant clergymen argue that they 
are sincerely trying to improve human rela- 
tions. But factional disputes are breeding 
more and more hatred. Isn’t it really the 
highest duty of the clergy to heal wounds 
and prevent friction by teaching us the way 
to resolve our differences without violence or 
anger? 

The clergy should strive to make an in- 
dividual conscious of the presence of God in 
his life. But how can a clergyman impress on 
the individual the importance of submitting 
to God’s will when the pastor himself yields 
to passion as he participates in controversy? 

Racial questions today can be dealt with in 
large part by law, and there is every legal 
right under the Constitution for clergymen 
to speak, if they wish, on controversial issues. 
But when they themselves become part of a 
dispute, are they as effective as when they 
endeavor to teach morality and to inspire 
individuals in their own congregations with 
a desire to be fair to all men? 

It is the function of the clergy to urge the 
application of reason and to teach the wis- 
dom of communion with God so that, guided 
by their own consciences, the parishioners 
may decide for themselves how best to share 
with their fellow men a better life. 

Many clergymen seem to have lost the halo 
of God's light and to have been plunged 
into the darkness of life itself. What a tragic 
loss to the community in which this hap- 
pens, 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from West Virginia 
for his timely discussion of the impor- 
tance to our people and to our country 
of the responsibility of maintaining law 
and order. 

The Constitution provides that there 
shall be the right to petition and the 
right to assemble and discuss problems. 
It does not, however, mean that petition- 
ing and assembling shall have the marks 
of violence, disorder, and disobedience of 
law. 

If our liberties are to be maintained, 
it is absolutely essential that there be 
compliance with the law. The law must 
be supreme. If the law is wrong, it must 
be changed through the processes pre- 
8 by the Constitution of the United 

ates. 
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The riots that are developing in the 
Nation are not the consequence of any 
spontaneous cause. They are planned, 
and if not initiated by persons who are 
hostile to our Government, they are 
seized by those persons and made the 
instrumentality of advocating the cause 
of our enemies and subordinating the 
cause of the people of our country. 

I know that the Senator from West 
Virginia is deeply mindful and sincere in 
his purpose that there shall be equality 
of treatment by law of all of our people. 
But how can we stand idly by, witnessing 
what has happened in Los Angeles, in 
Cleveland, in Kentucky last week, and in 
Springfield, where murder, destruction of 
property, defiance of the duly constituted 
legal authority, and the substitution of 
rule by mob in place of government 
goes on? 

If we tolerate this, if the judges do 
not perform their duty, and if prosecu- 
tors do not do their job, we are sending 
out the message to the lawless: “Take 
hold. Forget the rights of the innocent 
law-abiding people. Give strength to 
those who defy law and order, and allow 
them to take hold.” 

I am sure the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia will agree with me that, eventually, 
when law and order fail, it will be the 
downtrodden and the oppressed who will 
pay the greatest price. 

The remarks made by the Senator 
from West Virginia are appropriate, 
timely, and constitute a call upon all— 
the Negro and the white, ministers and 
laymen, rabbis and members of their 
synagogues, bishops and members of their 
congregations—to please stand by the 
Government and the law. 

Unless we do that, everything will fall. 

I commend the Senator from West 
Virginia for his generally timely remarks. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 


WEST VIRGINIAN SCIENTIST- 
EXPLORER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an interesting article by Mr. 
Harry Ernst in the Sunday, August 22, 
1965, issue of the Sunday Gazette-Mail 
State magazine, Charleston, W. Va., 
caught my eye. The subject of the ar- 
ticle, Mr. Charles O. Handley, Jr., is 
presently curator in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Mammals of the Smithsonian 
Institution's Museum of Natural History 
here in Washington. 

The story of this West Virginian’s ca- 
reer makes it apparent that scientists do 
not necessarily lead dull lives. I recom- 
mend the article as good “hot weather 
out of the summer doldrums” reading, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the newspa- 
per article was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WEst VIRGINIA’s ADVENTUROUS SCIENTIST 

(By Harry Ernst) 

WASHINGTON.—The angry leopard, a hind 
paw caught in the flimsy trap in South 
Africa’s Kalahari Desert, screeched and 
clawed the air with his front paws. 

Charles O. Handley, Jr., was afraid the leop- 
ard could break out of the trap that had 
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been set for smaller animals. He aimed a .22 
rifle at its heart as his bushman companion 
stood by with a 16-gage shotgun, which 
Handley planned to grab and fire in the 
leopard’s face if it broke free. 

Handley fired the .22 and the spotted leop- 
ard “collapsed like a deflated balloon.” He 
moved toward it when suddenly the leopard 
leaped at him. The bushman fled with the 
shotgun. Handley caught him and turned to 
discover the leopard hadn't escaped from the 
trap. He killed it with a second shot from 
tho .22. 

“Logically, I would have shot it in the head, 
but I didn’t want to damage the specimen,” 
explained Handley, who this year was named 
curator in charge of the Division of Mammals 
of the Smithsonian Institution’s Museum of 
Natural History here. 

He is a frequent visitor to the Kanawha 
Valley where his father, Charles, Sr., is direc- 
tor of research for the State Department of 
Natural Resources, and his brother, Robert 
H., of St. Albans, is a carbide draftsman and 
well-known cave explorer. 


COLLECTED STAMPS 


Dr. Handley, a mammalogist who was grad- 
uated from VPI and received a master’s de- 
gree and doctorate in zoology from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, said his conservationist 
father's interest in animals inspired his mu- 
seum career. 

He prepared for it by collecting stamps, 
matchbook covers, and Indian arrowheads 
during the summers after the chores were 
done on the farm ot his late grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Handley, near 
Lewisburg. 

His work with the Smithsonian began in 
1946 when the Navy wanted scientists to go 
to the Arctic and study its animals so naval 
personnel stranded there would know what 
to hunt for dinner. Handley volunteered 
and has been traveling to remote corners of 
the world ever since. 

The job of a museum curator may sound 
stuffy. But Dr. Handley’s work, including 
field trips to the Arctic, South Africa, and 
throughout Latin America, dramatizes how 
science offers one of the few adventurous 
lives left to civilized man. 

“There are still many wild places in the 
world where people have never set foot and 
nothing is known about their plants and 
animals,” he observed. 

Handley has brought back about 13,000 
dead specimens —ranging in size from small 
tropical bats to a giraffe —so students and 
scientists from throughout the world can 
examine them and add to the knowledge 
about life on our planet. 


SURVIVED HURRICANE 


Many of his specimens are in cases outside 
his plain office in the Museum of Natural 
History on Constitution Avenue here. They 
usually aren't on exhibit to the public. 

The angry leopard wasn't the exceptional 
adventure in the scientific life of Dr. Hand- 
ley. A musk-ox, which charged him in the 
Canadian Arctic, he discouraged with a shot- 
gun blast, and he survived a hurricane while 
aboard a small Navy ship in the Atlantic. 

Bandits once stole his supplies, forcing 
him to iive off the land for a month in Latin 
America, where Communists and national- 
ists also have advised him that Yankees 
should go home, threatening to burn down 
his rented house and chopping up some of 
the nets which he uses to catch specimens. 

On field trips in the southern Appalachian 
area, he has discovered remote moonshining 
stills as well as a northern flying squirrel 
rarely found in West Virginia’s Cranberry 
Glades. 

PEOPLE DANGEROUS 

“I always feel that people are the most 
dangerous animals,” commented Handley, a 
tall, shy man who wears glasses and shuns 
publicity. 
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He quietly informs angry nationalists and 
moonshiners that he isn't interested in their 
politics or booze but only in the flora and 
fauna. 

In 1963, Dr. Handley caught a new species 
of hummingbird on an uninhabited island off 
Panama while hunting for a bat—a rare dis- 
covery because scientists think they have 
named and catalogued most species of bird 
on earth. It was named Amazilia Handleyi 
for him. 

PREFERS BATS 

But he isn’t very impressed with having a 
hummingbird named for him. Handley is 
far more interested in bats—the subject of 
the dissertation that he wrote for his doc- 
torate. 

His most exciting catch was a medium- 
sized, red bat which he trapped in a nylon 
mist net 2 years ago near an Indian village 
on the Caribbean coast of Panama. 

“I immediately recognized it as a species 
described by a German in Brazil in 1870 that 
never had been taken again,” Dr. Handley 
said. 

The Japanese nylon mist net has revolu- 
tionized batcatching, which used to be dif- 
ficult because scientists either had to shoot 
or capture them in the dark places where 
they roost, he explained. Bats become en- 
tangled in the nets that are set where they 
fiy. 

His catch of another bat in Panama, which 
hadn't been taken since 1896, also exhilarated 
him. He described it as a tiny, delicate 
beauty with a pure white head and shoulders, 
a soft gray body, jet black wings and ears, 
lips and fingers of bright canary yellow. 

Handley thinks people associate bats with 
horror because bats are secretive and differ- 
ent from all other mammals. Some also 
carry rabies and in the tropics they roost in 
attics of houses, making them smell and even 
collapsing ceilings with the weight of their 
dung. 

“We are suspicious of anything that is 
strikingly different from us,” he observed. 
“Bats also are associated with darkness, 
they roost in secret places and we only get 
fleeting glimpses of them.“ 


DESCRIBES VAMPIRES 


The vampire legends, however, originated 
in Europe before scientists discovered there 
were blood-drinking bats in the American 
tropics—the only blood-drinking mammals 
besides man, he said, 

He described the blood-drinking bats as 
medium sized with ugly faces and an unat- 
tractive brown color. They lap blood like a 
cat laps milk, cutting with very sharp teeth 
and keeping the blood flowing with their 
tongues. 

Such bats can seriously deplete the blood 
supply of horses, cattle, and even men if 
steps aren't taken to protect them, accord- 
ing to Dr. Handley, who never has been bit- 
ten by a vampire bat although he has caught 
hundreds of them. 


FUTURE FIELD TRIPS 


The hunting, fishing, and souvenir collect- 
ing that fill the leisure time of many Ameri- 
cans don't appeal to him because they are 
part of his day’s work. 

Like many wives whose husbands travel 
on their jobs, Mrs. Handley tolerates his 
frequent trips, including 2 to 3 months 
abroad each year. A native of Brazil, she 
would prefer he wasn’t away from their Falls 
Church, Va., home so much. 

They have two young daughters, who he 
keeps supplied with unusual school exhibits, 
and two French poodles. One of his daugh- 
ters collects butterflies, thus carrying on the 
family tradition. 

Mrs. Handley will have to resign herself to 
more travels by her husband in the next 3 
years. He is directing a unique project to 
study the distribution and ecology of mam- 
malian ectoparasites, arboviruses and their 
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hosts in Venezuela,” which will require fre- 
quent field trips there. 

With the help of computers, scientists will 
be able to analyze data from many more 
specimens that will reveal what mammals 
and parasites carry what diseases and why. 

Such detailed knowledge will enable pub- 
lic health officials to devise better ways of 
preventing diseases—a practical application 
of the basic science which makes Dr. Hand- 
ley’s life truly adventurous. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor and suggest 
the absence of a quorum—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
HUBERT HUMPHREY BEFORE NA- 
TIONAL STUDENTS ASSOCIATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, earlier 
today the Vice President of the United 
States appeared on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin and addressed 
a conference of the National Students 
Association. The Vice President’s re- 
marks were particularly enlightening and 
informative. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks made there today be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, AT NATIONAL STUDENTS ASSOCIATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIS., 
AUGUST 23, 1965 


I am honored to participate in this annual 
conference of the National Students Associa- 
tion. 

Since becoming a U.S. Senator, and now 
Vice President, I have welcomed any speak- 
ing engagement on a college campus. 

As a refugee from the classroom—a former 
professor of political science—I am careful 
to keep my academic credentials in order. A 
politician never forgets the precarious na- 
ture of elective life. We have never estab- 
lished the practice of tenure in public office. 

Whenever I meet with young Americans, 
there is a strong temptation to glorify youth 
* + + to attempt to shed the 30-odd years 
that separate us * * * and to tell you that 
your vitality and enthusiasm are the ulti- 
mate virtues. 

Today I intend to resist this temptation. 
My respect for you—and for NSA—compel me 
to go beyond this. 

The National Students Association is not, 
as I understand your excellent work, built 
around the ego needs of its members. It is 
a serious organization dedicated to institu- 
tional rather than emotional imperatives. 

In this same spirit, I wish to discuss to- 
day the nature of dissent in a democracy— 
and the responsibilities which citizens as- 
sume when they venture into public debate 
and action. 

In brief, the process is one of preserving 
the public interest however difficult and 
confounding this may at times appear. It is 
not one of venting personal frustration or 
anger, however exhilerating this latter ac- 
tivity may seem. 

To be sure, every generation must in some 
degree react against the old order. I sup- 
pose the activities of a young candidate run- 
ning for mayor of Minneapolis in 1945 il- 
lustrated this assertion vividly. 

President Johnson has expressed it well: 

“No one knows more than I the fires that 
burn in the hearts of young men who yearn 
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for the chance to do better what they see 
their elders not doing well * * * or not do- 
ing at all.” 

Young people naturally resent the notion 
that the world or its problems existed before 
they achieved political consciousness. 

I am sure that today many young Ameri- 
cans feel that nobody in this country ever 
heard of free speech, freedom of the press, 
or civil rights before the early 1960's. 

Iam not here to recount my work in these 
areas. Nothing is more boring than the war 
stories of the old campaigner, even if many 
of them are true and some battles have been 
won. 

What I do wish to suggest is that we in 
the United States have created a society in 
which freedom and equality are meaningful 
concepts—and not vague abstractions. 

I wish to suggest further that ample op- 
portunity does exist for dissent, for protest, 
and for nonconformity. 

But I must also say that the right to be 
heard does not automatically include the 
right to be taken seriously. The latter de- 
pends entirely upon what is being said. 

I've heard critics say that dissent in 
America has been silenced, when, in fact, 
it is simply that little attention is being 
paid to the critics’ views. 

Jefferson once wrote that society should 
be dismantled and reconstructed by each 
generation in order to insure progress and 
reform. Although one is unable to accept 
the explicit meaning of Jefferson’s words, the 
implication is clear. And students should 
possess in abundance the compassion, the 
energy, and the unfettered vision needed by 
a society which seeks to become truly great, 
truly humane, 

Today we have embarked on a voyage in 
quest of such a society. And it is no coin- 
cidence that students have assumed both a 
vital role and an unprecedented responsi- 
bility. 

I am here today to salute those students 
who not only dissent, but who by the logic 
and substance of their argument have com- 
pelled the citizens of America to pay atten- 
tion to their views—to take them seriously. 

I am also here to say frankly and critically 
that the behavior of some young Americans 
in recent months is not deserving of such at- 
tention. 

The right of dissent is a vital factor in 
maintaining the health of our democratic 
order. But there exists an equal obligation 
for those with responsibility to decide * * * 
to act * * * to choose among conflicting 
opinions and available options. 

For the person who must decide—whether 
it is the President of the United States or 
a selectman in a New England town meet- 
ing—it is not sufficient merely to protest 
existing conditions. All sane men oppose 
war, inequality and injustice. But to act 
creatively and effectively within an imperfect 
society—to overcome these evils—demands a 
precious combination of courage and com- 
mon sense. 

Indeed, the mantle of leadership is not the 
cloak of comfort but the robe of responsi- 
bility. 

And given America's unprecedented pow- 
er and world position, the burden of deci- 
sion and action is especially great. For us, 
there are few privileges but many duties. 
There are few luxuries but great sacrifice. 

We live in a time of ferment, change, an- 
guish, and, ultimately, hope reborn. There 
is a sense in what we do today not only of 
fulfilling unkept promises of the past, but 
also of shaping a better society for the fu- 
ture. 

There is restlessness and questioning, as 
there should be. The youth of America want 
to be where the action is, for this is not a 
beat or silent generation, but one alive with 
activity, idealism, and compassion. 

Students have, for example, emblazoned 
the cause of civil rights on the conscience of 
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America. And your activity in this historic 
struggle for human freedom and dignity has 
indeed been worth taking seriously. 

A nation watches its most profound hopes 
being realized by a student laboring in the 
heat of a Mississippi county or in the dirt 
and deprivation of a New York ghetto, or in 
the legal research section of the Justice De- 
partment’s Civil Rights Division. 

Student action in civil rights has been im- 
portant and productive for three principal 
reasons. 

First, you have isolated and confronted a 
severe human problem which plagues our 
society. 

Second, you have developed techniques of 
protest which are related constructively to 
the injustices you seek to remedy. 

Third, you have demonstrated a remark- 
able degree of personal commitment and 
sacrifice. 

The tactics of freedom rides, sit-ins, and 
picket lines have been crucial factors in 

down the barriers of legalized dis- 
crimination in America. 

The protests were legitimate. They dram- 
atized outrageous conduct against fellow 
citizens. And they pricked the conscience of 
America. 

But when laws have been altered to help 
rather than hinder; when the tools for social 
change are provided by society itself, then 
acts of protest and dissent alone are no 
longer sufficient. 

The challenge becomes one of working 
closely with people; of training and teaching; 
of motivating and inspiring those who must 
benefit from this new framework of law. 

In the 1960's our American Congress has 
passed a remarkable series of social and eco- 
nomic legislation—the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, the Eco- 
nomie Opportunity Act, the Secondary and 
Elementary Education Act, the medicare 
bill—legislation which will significantly 
alter the quality of life for millions of our 
fellow Americans. 

But these striking legislative achievements 
will remain a mute symbol of our prior fail- 
ures unless we can achieve their intent 
through vital, effective, and creative pro- 
grams of action. 

To this end the concerns of students and 
the duty of government are remarkably par- 
allel. Today there is a historic opportunity 
for students to combine meaningful tactics 
of protest with challenging programs of social 
action and achievement. 

It lies with you—through constructive ac- 
tion—to help make our laws true testa- 
ments of our Nation’s compassion and con- 
cern for the impoverished, unemployed, up- 
rooted and dispossessed people of America. 

We especially need dedicated young people 
to prepare themselves for the burden of pub- 
lic service and responsibility. In a very few 
years you will be faced with the obligation 
to decide—and this requires self-discipline, 
compassion, wisdom and understanding. 

We need your assistance in realizing the 
promise of the antipoverty program, the Na- 
tional Teachers Corps, the Peace Corps, and 
other programs of volunteer service. 

We need your help in reaching the poor 
and demonstrating to them that a chance for 
a new life does exist. And we will need your 
counsel and leadership in rebuilding our 
cities, restoring our rural areas, and weaving 
the commitment of equal opportunity into 
the fabric of our society. 

We need your help in joining the world 
of scholarship with the world of public 
affairs—of bridging the gap between school 
and state—in bringing the techniques of 
reason, analysis, and critical thought to the 
processes of dissent and to the creation and 
execution of public policies. 

Yes, the opportunities to do something 
about the human condition are legion. 

But we perceive these only dimly when we 
permit demonstrations and civil disobedi- 
ence to become ends in themselves. 
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There is a basic obvious difference between 
peaceful demonstration and nonviolent pro- 
test and brutal, uncontrolled, destructive 
hoodlumism and rioting. 

The wanton destruction of property, 
gangsterism, arson, and gunfire will only 
destroy the framework of justice and law 
we are laboring to build. No responsible 
public official can condone violence anymore 
in Los Angeles than in Mississippi. 

In the President's words: “Our heart cries 
out against hatred,” from wherever that 
hatred stems. 

But we must also be able to differentiate 
between constructive and destructive protest 
in other forms. 

Regardless of the mature of the alleged 
injustice—and regardless of alternative 
channels of expression—we have seen the 
techniques of civil disobedience used in re- 
cent months to protest everything from our 
foreign policies to the administrative pro- 
cedures of institutions of higher learning. 

We have, for example, been informed by 
some persons that they are unrepresented. 
And we have been told that, therefore, they 
acquire the warrant to violate necessary laws 
relating to public assembly and safety. 

But let me put the question directly: Who 
is unrepresented? 

I have heard some of the most influential 
Members of the Senate raise honest ques- 
tions about certain aspects of our Vietnam 
policy. And I have heard these same ques- 
tions debated, considered, and analyzed in 
the highest councils of our Nation. 

What responsible public official has ever 
suggested, for instance, that there is no room 
for discussion and debate on America’s policy 
in Vietnam? 

And who can deny the existence of many 
channels for such dissent and debate, from 
letters to the editor to petitions to one’s 
Senators or Congressman, from writing ar- 
ticles to sponsoring teach-ins, from standing 
vigil before the Pentagon to organizing peace 
marches? 

And with such opportunities for expression 
what basis exists for seeking to circumvent 
the orderly processes of government and 
policy formulation? What is the rationale 
for attempting to substitute civil chaos for 
responsible debate? 

I must say that it is incumbent upon those 
who demonstrate against our Nation's policies 
in southeast Asia to recognize that dissent 
is one thing, decision is another. 

And those public officials who must de- 
cide—who must choose among available op- 
tions—have sought to fashion a policy which 
takes into account the facts of this terribly 
complex and tragic situation. 

In Vietnam we have three policy objec- 
tives. 

First, we seek to resist aggression and to 
make clear that its price comes too high. 
We are determined to fulfill our pledge to 
South Vietnam that terrorism, subversion 
and infiltration will not succeed. 

Second, we seek to bring about a just and 
peaceful settlement. We have offered no 
less than 15 times to begin unconditional 
negotiations for the restoration of peace in 
southeast Asia. Other nations have also 
sought to initiate such discussions. But the 
reply has always been negative. 

Third, we seek to build a better life for 
all the people of Vietnam—North and South. 
We have undertaken a major program of 
economic and social development in south- 
east Asia—and the response of our adver- 
saries has been one of total silence. 

I, personally, welcome debate regarding 
these objectives, if that debate is construc- 
tive and based on fact and clear evidence. 
We must in the words of Adlai Stevenson, 
“debate issues sensibly and soberly.” 

But there is something else I would raise 
in regard to Vietnam: We must not, as 
citizens, become hypnotized by it to the ex- 
clusion of other great, ongoing responsi- 
bilities in the world. 
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We must not commit the tragic blunder 
of thinking that our foreign obligations be- 
gin and end in South Vietnam. We have 
other great obligations. One of these is our 
responsibility, in our wealth and power, to 
help close the gap between the rich and the 
poor of the world—hbetween the haves and 
the have-nots. 

For despite the determined efforts of this 
Nation and others, that gap continues to 
widen. 

Pope John XXIII spelled out the conse- 
quences of this critical situation: 

“The solidarity which binds all men and 
makes them members of the same family re- 
quires political communities enjoying an 
abundance of material goods not to remain 
indifferent to those political communities 
whose citizens suffer from poverty, misery, 
and hunger * * * it is not possible to pre- 
serve lasting peace if glaring economic and 
social inequality among them persist.” 

Here is a place for action—a place calling 
for the dedication and creativity of com- 
mitted student leaders. 

Help us stimulate greater national support 
for the President’s forelgn assistance pro- 


grams. 

Work with us when our food-for-peace 
program is under congressional review. 

Take seriously America’s obligation to help 
make the benefits of civilization available to 
the whole human race. 

Our common task is to seek in America 
the rebirth of what John Adams called the 
spirit of public happiness. It was this 
spirit, said Adams, that possessed the Amer- 
ican colonists and won the Revolution even 
before it was fought. 

It is a spirit which delights in participa- 
tion in public discussion and public action— 
a spirit of joy in citizenshp, self-government, 
self-discipline and in dedication. 

It is my profound belief that the vast ma- 
jority of young Americans are captured by 
this spirit of public happiness. And it will 
be this dedication to the public service— 
found in the hearts of Americans alive today 
and the generations yet unborn—that will 
insure the ultimate victory of freemen in 
their struggle against the forces of tyranny 
and oppression. 

Let us strive to build an America of new 
faith in old dreams—an America eternally 
vigorous and creative. $ 

Let us preserve America as a reservoir of 
hope and faith in the midst of cynicism and 
despair. 

Your work is ahead of you. Seize this 
opportunity to serve the cause of mankind. 


VISIT BY PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF WORLD EXTENSION 
LEADERS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise to 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
presence of visitors to the Senate. They 
are from 45 or 50 foreign countries. 
They are attending the International 
Conference of World Extension Leaders. 
They are interested in agricultural prob- 
lems in their respective countries. Most 
of them are connected with agricultural 
ministries or the agricultural extension 
service. 

For 30 days they have been visiting in 
this country. They have visited much of 
the United States, and have stopped in 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Kentucky. 
They have just returned from South 
Dakota State University in Brookings, 
S. Dak., where they attended an interna- 
tional seminar on how the extension 
services of the countries of the world can 
lead to bettering mankind and in pro- 
moting opportunities in rural life. 
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I thought it would be appropriate for 
them to visit the Senate, so our colleagues 
could realize who they are. 

We invite them to return and hope that 
they have had a beneficial visit in the 
United States. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida for yielding to me. He is one of 
the ranking members of the Agriculture 
Committee and has done a great deal in 
extension work. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his kind comments. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE CLAR- 
ENCE J. BROWN, OF OHIO 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the House of 
Representatives (H. Res. 539), which was 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
orable CLARENCE J. Brown, a Representative 
from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of sixty Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague from Ohio and my- 
self I send to the desk a resolution and 
I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 141) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. CLARENCE J. Brown, late a 
Representative from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit an enrolled copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
resolution clearly indicates the purpose 
I have in mind. CLARENCE Brown, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Ohio and a Member 
of the House of Representatives, has 
passed away. The House has adopted 
a resoluton authorizing the designation 
of certain Members of the House to at- 
tend the funeral services. My resolu- 
tion contemplates giving authority for 
the appointment of two Members of the 
Senate to attend the services to pay trib- 
ute to this man, who served his State 
and Nation so well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to the second resolving clause, the 
Chair appoints the two Senators from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauschk and Mr. Young] as a 
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committee on the part of the Senate to 
attend the funeral for the late Repre- 
sentative Brown. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING SUSPEN- 
SION OF DUTIES ON CERTAIN 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF YARN OF 
SILK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5768) to ex- 
tend for an additional temporary period 
the existing suspension of duties on cer- 
tain classifications of yarn of silk and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the request of 
the House for a conference, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Lonc of Louisiana, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. CARLSON conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9220) making appropri- 
ations for certain civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense, 
the Panama Canal, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 412 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 412 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Wisconsin proposes an amend- 
ment, 

On page 11, line 14, strike out “$196,661,- 
500” and insert in lieu thereof “$186,661,500”. 

On page 11, line 16, after “Provided,” in- 
sert “That no part of this appropriation shall 
be used for the Westlands Irrigation District, 
Central Valley project, California: Provided 
jurther”. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wonder whether the 
Senator would be interested in having a 
unanimous-consent agreement on time 
so that we might have our staffs alert 
Senators to be present in the Chamber? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be a time limitation of 1 
hour on the amendment, with 30 
minutes under the control of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, and 30 minutes un- 
der my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not 
know the length of time my remarks will 
take. I do not believe they will take 
more than 22 or 23 minutes, but if there 
are some responses made to my remarks, 
I intend to ask for another 5 minutes. 
However, in order to set a time limita- 
tion, I am willing not to object to the re- 
quest of the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wisconsin be allowed 45 minutes, 
and that I be allowed 30 minutes on the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this 
same issue was before us last year. The 
amendment proposes to eliminate $10 
million from the appropriations for the 
commencement of the construction of 
the distribution system of the Westlands 
contract in the Central Valley in Cali- 
fornia. 

The same issue was before us last year. 
At that time the Senator from California 
had all the votes, but I had all the merit. 

Probably the situation is the same this 
year, but I do not wish to let this ap- 
propriation go by without making some 
comments on it. 

As a consequence of the debate last 
year, and as a consequence of the hearing 
before the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, at my request, at which the 
committee representative appeared and 
defended the Westlands contract in every 
single, specific detail, and after debate on 
the floor of the Senate, and after the 
Senator from California had won his 
point, the Department of the Interior de- 
cided that the Westlands contract, which 
they had drafted and approved, was not 
really defensible in all its parts. There- 
fore, they amended it substantially and 
removed the “unavoidable” clause from 
that contract. That was a significant 
alteration of the contract. 

It improved the contract substantially. 
The Department of the Interior was 
wrong in the first place. Although they 


defended it at great length at the hear- 
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ing, they admitted they were wrong by 
making a substantial amendment, as I 
said, removing the “unavoidable” clause 
which would have given free water to the 
large excess-land holders in the service 
erea of the Westlands contract. 

I still believe that they are wrong in 
refusing to require that the excess-land 
holders show intent to comply with the 
Reclamation Act by signing a recordable 
contract agreeing to divest themselves of 
all acreage in excess of 160 acres prior to 
the appropriation of any funds by the 
Federal Government for the construction 
of the facilities necessary for that distri- 
bution system. 

The entire project in Central Valley 
will cost $500 million. The interest-free 
gift to the users of the water will amount 
to approximately $350 to $400 million. 

I believe that, under those circum- 
stances, the beneficial users should be 
willing to tell the Federal Government in 
advance that they intend to divest them- 
selves of the excess land, in compliance 
with the reclamation law, if they are in- 
terested. If they are not interested, we 
should not give them the money. 

The Federal Reclamation laws of 1902, 
as amended, state that such projects shall 
be for the exclusive benefit of farms no 
larger than 160 acres if individually 
owned, or 320 acres if owned by a man 
and wife. 

The excess land ownership provisions 
of the reclamation laws state: 

No such excess lands so held shall receive 
water from any project or division if the 
owners thereof refuse to execute valid record- 
able contracts for sale of such excess lands 
under terms and conditions satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Interior (43 U.S.C. 423). 


The key issue involved in this appro- 
priation item is whether or not the tax- 
payer is going to be guaranteed that 
the 160 acre rule will be enforced in the 
Westlands Water District. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, the 
Secretary of the Interior at his discre- 
tion may require the signing of a record- 
able contract in advance, and we ought 
not to appropriate a single penny until 
a substantial majority of the prospec- 
tive recipients have signed recordable 
contracts guaranteeing us that they will 
divest themselves of the excess land. 

The explicit intent of this Congres- 
sional policy written into the Reclama- 
tion Law is to prevent land and water 
monopoly and assure that public funds 
fulfill public policy, namely, fostering 
and protection of family farms. 

In the Central Valley of California, 
the excess land provisions of Federal law 
have come up against the opposition of 
some very powerful corporate land own- 
ers. 

My good friend, the senior Senator 
from the State of California, during the 
Senate debate on the San Luis project in 
1959 stated: 

It should be made crystal clear that the 
Federal acreage limitations will be enforced 
in the case of those benefiting from the 
Federal project in this joint venture * * *. 
There is every intention on the part of the 
authors of this bill to have the Federal 
Reclamation Law apply completely to every 


drop of water which goes into the San Luis 
and which thereafter is to be used on prop- 
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erties lying within the expanded Federal 
reclamation area. 


What is meant by enforcement of 
reclamation law? How was it expressed 
in the San Luis debate on the Senate 
floor? Senators Morse, NEUBERGER, and 
Doucras obviously meant that the pri- 
mary means of enforcement was that of 
requiring owners of excess land on the 
project to execute recordable contracts 
agreeing to dispose of such excess lands. 

It seems to be the opinion of the senior 
Senator from California that the law 
permits excess landowners either to ob- 
tain water by signing recordable con- 
tracts or not to take the water. 

But the pattern of land ownership in 
the Westlands district, and the nature of 
the land, makes it impractical, perhaps 
impossible, to provide water to legal 
sized holdings while denying it to excess 
landowners. 

To illustrate my point, let us look at 
three facts which make the problem of 
compliance with the law in the West- 
lands Water District difficult. 

First. About 70 percent of the land in 
this water district is held in blocks of 
ownership in excess of 160 acres. Most 
of this land is owned by big integrated 
farmers, chief of which is Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Second. The land held by Southern 
Pacific Railroad, consisting of 65,000 
acres in the Westlands Water District, 
and 120,000 acres in the overall Federal 
service area, is held in alternate sections, 
in a checkerboard pattern of ownership 
throughout the area. The checkerboard 
pattern makes it very hard to design a 
water system which would avoid South- 
ern Pacific holdings and serve only eli- 
gible lands. 

Third. The area in question overlies a 
great ground water basin into which sur- 
face water percolates, and which, nat- 
urally, is not divided into compartments 
on the basis of eligibility to receive Fed- 
eral water. 

As a matter of fact, in this whole basin, 
the water level now has been reduced to 
450 feet, so that the pumpage require- 
ments to get water to irrigate requires 
that the water be pumped from a 450- 
foot depth. One of the objectives of 
this project is to restore the water level 
in the aquafers in the Central Valley 
project. 

If the objective is accomplished, it 
would require 150 feet less pumping, and 
therefore reduce the cost quite sub- 
stantially. Therefore it is entirely pos- 
sible, if not probable, that large land- 
owners can sit and wait to find out about 
the restoration of the water level, to 
make a choice as to whether it is cheaper 
to continue to pump water and decline 
to accept any surface water as a con- 
sequence of the construction of this dis- 
tribution system. 

If that happens, it may result in a sub- 
stantial subsidy by the taxpayers to the 
large excess landowners. I have never 
had an answer to the question as to why 
the Southern Pacific or any of the other 
large landowners in the 4 years since 
the Senate passed the law have declined 
to sign recordable contracts and declined 
even to issue a letter of intent, and have 
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declined to give any assurance that they 
will sign recordable contracts and divest 
themselves of excess ownership, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
law. Why do they not sign recordable 
contracts? 

Neither the senior Senator from 
California nor any other Senator on the 
floor, or before the Committee on the 
Interior and Insular Affairs, or before 
the entire body, has ever given an ex- 
planation as to why the excess land- 
owners will not guarantee us, before we 
give them money, that they intend to 
divest themselves of the excess land and 
join in accepting and paying for their 
share of the surface water. 

In June of 1963, the Westlands Dis- 
trict executed a contract with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior pursuant to the 
San Luis Act—the contract between the 
United States and the Westlands Water 
District providing for the construction of 
a water distribution and drainage collec- 
tion system. 

This contract was submitted to the 
standing Interior Committees of both 
Houses for their review. 

It was clear to me, to many of my col- 
leagues, and to the AFL-CIO, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the National 
Grange, the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, and many other organi- 
zations, that the terms of this contract 
pose a threat to both the letter and spirit 
of the excess land provisions of Federal 
reclamation law. 

Hearings were held on that contract 
before the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in July 1964. 

My statement at that hearing on the 
contract contained these conclusions: 

A review of the contracts with the West- 
lands Water District and the circumstances 
surrounding them, appear to reveal: 

1. A circumvention of the excess land laws 
written into the Reclamation Act, as 
amended, by the Congress to prevent land 
and water monopolies. 

2. A discrimination against those land- 
owners who comply with the excess land laws 
and great benefits for those large, ineligible, 
excess landowners who will receive Federai 
subsidization totaling millions of dollars. 

3. An apparent relinquishment of title to 
water rights belonging to the United States 
by agreeing in the water service contract of 
1963 not to assert title to those replenish- 
ment waters. 

If the conclusion I have drawn in this 
memorandum, based upon by examination 
of the 1963 water service contract and the 
construction contract before this committee, 
is valid, it would appear that: 

1, The contract submitted to the Congress 
by the Secretary of the Interior should be 
rejected by this committee and returned 
with specific objections both as to the con- 
tract before it and the water service contract; 

2. The committee should oppose the ap- 
priation of any Federal funds for the con- 
struction of the distribution system and 
drains provided for in the contract. 


In the Senate debate on the public 
works appropriation bill last year, I 
offered an amendment which would 
strike out the $1.5 million earmarked to 
begin implementing the Westlands wa- 
ter service contract. I made that 
amendment for the same reason that I 
offer a similar one today to strike the 
$10 million item for the Westlands 
system. 
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I stated on the floor of the Senate at 
that time that I feared that carrying out 
of the proposed contract “may result in 
a major breach in the 160-acre limita- 
tion provided for under the reclamation 
law.” If it does, there will be an un- 
conscionable subsidy to large landholders 
in the Westlands District. 

Substantial modifications of the In- 
terior Secretary’s stand have been 
made since that day, more than a year 
ago. However I might point out that 
the contract would not have been modi- 
fied had we not had a fight on the floor 
of the Senate, because the spokesman 
for the Interior Department appeared 
before the committee and defended every 
sentence, every letter, every comma, and 
every dot in the whole contract. And 
it was defended on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in its every particular. The Interior 
Department did after hearings and de- 
bate fold up and modify the contract. 
It did eliminate from it the provision in 
that contract for the unavoidable clause, 
which certainly was an improvement. 

That is a beneficial result and an im- 
provement in the contract; and the bene- 
ficial result is a consequence of the hear- 
ings and the debates which have taken 
place on the floor of the Senate. 

There have been some substantial 
modifications of the Interior Secretary's 
stand since that day more than a year 
ago. As a result of meetings with him, 
and his staff, and with the White House, 
the Secretary met with interested parties 
from labor, farm, and other groups to 
work out modifications to the water serv- 
ice contract in question. 

The Westlands District accepted these 
amendments in the form of an operating 
agreement between it and the United 
States in March of 1965. 

Why then persist in opposition to ap- 
propriating public money to proceed with 
construction of the water delivery sys- 
tem? 

One reason is that Southern Pacific 
has refused to agree to divest and be- 
cause its ownership is so large and so 
checkerboard throughout the area that 
the problem of engineering a water sys- 
tem to reach eligible land without cross- 
ing Southern Pacific land or preventing 
percolating into their underground water 
tables is difficult. 

Another reason is that although we are 
informed by the Secretary that some of 
the members of the Westlands Water 
District Board have orally indicated to 
him that they will sign recordable con- 
tracts sometime in the future, the Sec- 
retary has received nothing in writing, 
not even a letter of intent. 

A third reason is that the assumption 
by the Bureau that levying a high ad 
valorem tax on excess landowners will 
force them to comply is subject to serious 
doubt. This assumption is doubtful 
when one considers the fantastic produc- 
tivity of the land in the Central Valley, 
the income the land brings the large 
landowner, and the potential wealth of 
the area. 

Four years have passed since the act 
authorizing the San Luis project be- 
came law and only one relatively small 
excess-land owner has voluntarily re- 
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quested and executed a recordable con- 
tract. 

Under the conditions of ownership 
and geology, it seems to me there is only 
one logical and businesslike way of pro- 
tecting the huge investment Congress is 
being asked tomake. That is compliance 
by a substantial majority of the excess- 
land owners in the district with the ex- 
cess acreage provision of the reclamation 
laws as a condition precedent to con- 
struction of the water system. 

Why should the Senate allow any 
lesser protection to the public purse on 
a project of this magnitude? This proj- 
ect will involye some $300 to $400 million 
in interest-free loans before it is in full 
operation. The Secretary has the dis- 
cretionary power to insist on prior exe- 
cution of valid contracts. I think we 
should withhold funds until compliance 
is directed by the Secretary and until the 
excess-land holders do comply. 

We have had assurances, undoubtedly 
sincere, that the force of public opinion 
and economic pressure would eventually 
require large owners such as Southern 
Pacific to dispose of their excess hold- 
ings. But it is now apparent that South- 
ern Pacific and the other excess-land 
holders want to get ground water first 
and then decide later whether or not 
to divest. 

We are talking about an interest-free 
subsidy amounting to $1,000 an acre. 
Let us not forget that Congress intended 
this subsidy as an aid for the family- 
sized farmer, not for a handful of in- 
tegrated corporations, like the Southern 
Pacific or the Kern County Land Co. 
This company owns vast oil fields, a 
giant implement company, an elec- 
tronics firm as well as 231,000 acres in 
the Central Valley project. 

We in the Congress should not ap- 
propriate such large amounts of public 
money without having before us record- 
able contracts guaranteeing compliance 
with the law. In this unique situation, 
there is only one way of insuring en- 
forcement and making the will of Con- 
gress and its 50-year policy prevail. 
That is by appropriating no money un- 
til all landowners have complied with 
the law. 

I urge that the Senate adopt this 
amendment and reject the request for 
$10 million to continue work on the 
Westlands water service system. A sub- 
stantial majority of the excess-land 
holders in the Westlands district has 
executed a recordable contract. 

There has been and continues to be 
an outcry against the Federal reclama- 
tion program, often for the wrong rea- 
sons. But the kind of a situation that 
is found in the Westlands proposal can 
alienate the true and longtime friends 
of the program and its aims to develop 
the great western region for the benefit 
of the Nation. 

I point out to the Senate that the 
reclamation law was enacted some 50 
years ago. It was enacted to bring water 
to create productivity on those lands in 
the western parts of the country that 
needed water. That subsidy was de- 
cided upon as a public policy, and I 
think it has been a good law and a good 
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policy. I would regret very much to see 
a public reaction that has serious conse- 
quences for the perpetuation of the rec- 
lamation law by the continuance of a 
policy such as that which is being fol- 
lowed in the Westlands contract. 

I ask the Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL], when he discusses the ques- 
tion, to enlighten me as to why the excess 
landholders will not sign a recordable 
contract which would bind them to di- 
vest themselves of excess land? 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator speak- 
ing under a time limitation? 

Mr.NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to put my 
material in the Recorp. I observe from 
the procedure of the Senate that it might 
be the most appropriate thing to do any- 
way. Will the Senator yield 5 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. NELSON. How much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The Senator 
from Wisconsin has 27 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin knows that for a 
good many years the senior Senator from 
Oregon has opposed the attempts on the 
part of California and those in the con- 
gressional delegation from California 
who have been supporting the program 
of the Department of the Interior that 
in effect undermines, in my opinion, the 
160-acre limitation protection. 

It is most regrettable that the pro- 
gram found its way in the law in rela- 
tion to the San Luis project. As the 
Senator from Wisconsin knows, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and I 
led the fight in the Senate in opposition 
to the San Luis project so far as it af- 
fected the undermining and undercut- 
ting of the 160-acre limitation. 

I see in the Senate Chamber the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] as 
well as his colleague [Mr. Netson]. I 
have said to them, The country is in- 
debted to you for your yeoman service in 
opposition to the undercutting of the 
160-acre limitation.” I am of the same 
opinion still. I strongly support the 
Nelson amendment. 

I wish to have printed in the Recorp 
a bit of material that sets forth my views. 
Some of the material has been supplied 
to me by the man who I think is the 
keenest student of what he so frequently 
refers to as a giveaway in California of 
the Department of the Interior. I refer 
to Dr. Paul S. Taylor, of the University of 
California, who has devoted a good many 
years of dedicated service in opposition 
to this program on which the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] rises 
again today to speak. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the material to which I have re- 
ferred, and also an interesting article 
from the Milwaukee Journal of July 26, 
1964, by Mr. Richard C. Kienitz of the 
Journal staff, the title of which, sup- 
ported by the contents of the article, is 
“The Great California Water Give- 
away—Huge Federal Water Project Con- 
tract Now Before Congress Would Bene- 
fit Large Landholders Some $1,000 an 
Acre.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AUGUST 13, 1965. 
Mr. Paul. S. TAYLOR, 
1163 Euclid Avenue, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dran PauL: Many thanks for your several 
recent letters in which you enclosed copies 
of your correspondence with regard to the 
Westlands Water District problem. 

I very much appreciate your keeping me 
informed of your continued efforts to resist 
violations of reclamation law in the West- 
lands District. Whenever I can be of legis- 
lative assistance, please do not hesitate to 
let me know. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
August 9, 1965. 
Re Appropriations, Public Works for 1966, 
San Luis unit, CVP, San Luis Drain, and 
Westlands Water District Water distri- 
bution system. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: Federal recla- 
mation began as a means of developing op- 
portunity for people on the arid lands of the 
West, in an early era of rising population 
and crowding into cities. To assure this re- 
sult, strict controls were imposed on water 
monopoly and speculation. These controls 
were exercised through the excess land pro- 
visions of the law. 

Administrators within the Interior De- 
partment currently administering the law 
and program, have turned these into devices 
for the encouragement of speculative inves- 
tors, corporate or otherwise, and have shrunk 
the meaning of water monopoly to next to 
nothing. Unchecked in their course, fresh 
evidence of disintegration of the statute by 
interpretation comes to light by the week 
and month. 

The time has arrived, in my opinion, when 
some serious questions are to be given an- 
swers, as appropriation items and authoriza- 
tion bills for great reclamation projects 
come up for decision. Will Congress go 
along by its silence with bureaucratic de- 
struction of law and policy, allowing con- 
gressional language to be emptied of mean- 
ing by the executive branch of Government? 
Or wil) Congress, out of respect for its own 
laws, insist upon administrative adherence 
to congressional language and intent? Is so 
portentous a danger as pollution of the 
waters of San Francisco Bay to be pushed 
now to one side, out of greater motivation 
to assure that San Luis Drain is slipped into 
the place planned for it as contribution to 
the circumvention of the application of rec- 
lamation law to giant landholdings? 

I shall not burden the text of this letter 
with details and documentation. For these 
I refer you to letters and documents at- 
tached. In addition, may I ask that you 
read at least the last 2 pages of my article 
(mailed to you some weeks ago) entitled 
“Excess Land Law: Calculated Circumven- 
tion“ 52 California Law Review 978? 
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It has not escaped attention in California 
among supporters of reclamation law, that 
you advised the Senate on August 7, 1964, 
that if casting a vote, you would vote against 
the Westlands Water District distribution 
system appropriation. For this you have the 
gratitude of many informed Californians. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL S. TAYLOR. 
Aucusr 10, 1965. 

Wayne: If we can assure application of ex- 
cess land law to the San Luis drain, for both 
State and Federal service areas, then maybe 
the damage of the contract of 1961 with the 
State can be repaired. 

Quinn, Calif., grangemaster, wants no 
funds to be spent for any more construction 
until execution of recordable contracts for all 
excess lands. 

I hear they are raising a half million dollars 
in Imperial Valley to fight excess land law. 

PAUL. 
PIEDMONT, CALIF., 
August 7,1965. 
Mr. G, G. STAMM, 
Acting Commissioner of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear Mr. Stamm: Your response of July 
30, 1965, to my letter of June 12 addressed 
to President Johnson is now before me, 

For all the appearance of earnestness and 
concern for detail that pervades two full 
sheets, I am obliged to say that I find your 
letter strange and unconvincing. 

You fill your letter with paragraphs about 
contracts with districts, and about “compli- 
ance” in a “regular and orderly manner” 
through anticipated financial pressures upon 
owners of excess lands from future taxes and 
pumping costs. 

But you have little, if anything, to say 
about administrative measures to obtain 
compliance through the contracts with in- 
dividuals—individual owners of excess 
lands—that the law prescribes. 

You assert that “there will be no project 
water available for ineligible lands.” 

But in saying this, you clearly intend to 
ignore the water fed into the ground reser- 
voir of ineligible Westlands lands for close to 
15 years now, annually, as result of Central 
Valley project, of which San Luis unit has 
been a part since 1960.' 

You profess reliance on “informally ex- 
pressed intentions of some of the large land- 
owners” to place some of their excess lands 
under contract at some unspecifieq dates in 
the future. You express no concern over 
having spent public funds for private bene- 
fit of ineligible lands for the past several 
years, or a prospect of spending more public 
funds in a future of uncertain duration, 

Can you explain the administrative paraly- 
sis that stays the official hand of the Bureau 
of Reclamation from seeking prompt execu- 
tion of individual contracts required by law? 

Can you explain the myopia that renders 
Central Valley project groundwater benefits 
so invisible to Bureau of Reclamation offi- 
cials? 

Can you explain administrative blindness 
to the patent frustration of the purposes of 
reclamation law described so clearly upon 
another occasion by the present Solicitor of 
the Interior? = 


Congress was advised of these benefits 
from CVP project activities on an occasion 
when representatives of the Bureau doubtless 
were present. Ralph Brody, chief counsel, 
Westlands District. July 8, hearings, p. 104. 

On Dec. 26, 1961 (M-36634), Solicitor 
Frank Barry spoke with emphasis of the 
purposes of Congress in supporting western 
reclamation: “early breakup of preexisting 
large holdings,” provide homes on the arid 
lands,” “prevent land monopoly and specula- 
tion.” 
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Why should you ask the public that sup- 
plies the money to be content with anything 
less than prompt and full compliance with 
the law by the beneficiaries? 

Sincerely yours, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1965. 
Mr. ANGA BJoRNSON 
2079 Oakland Avenue 
Piedmont, Calif. 

Deak Ma. Bsornson: Your July 12, 1965, 
letter to President Johnson expressing your 
views concerning the proposed distribution 
system construction program in the West- 
lands Water District, Central Valley project, 
California, has been referred to us for com- 
ment and response. This will also respond 
to your identical letter of the same date to 
Secretary Udall. 

You may be assured that, even though con- 
struction of the distribution system is car- 
ried forward as planned, the possibility that 
excess landowners, who have not executed 
recordable contracts, might derive a benefit 
elther from the availability of project water 
or by receiving service through the system is 
effectively precluded. 

First, the provisions of the United States 
District water service contract specifically 
prohibit delivery of project water to any 
lands other than those eligible under Rec- 
lamation law. Eligibility is established only 
through nonexcess status or by execution of 
a recordable contract. That same contract 
further provides that no excess lands, even 
those not covered by recordable contract, 
may be made eligible by disposition to non- 
excess ownerships unless and until the price 
involved in such disposition has been found 
to be devoid of speculative enhancement and, 
as such, approved on behalf of the United 
States. 

Second, the United States/District distri- 
bution system construction contract cate- 
gorically provides that no water, irrespec- 
tive of its project or nonproject source, may 
be delivered through the distribution system 
other than to eligible lands. 

Additionally, the operating agreement en- 
tered into by the United States and the dis- 
trict under the water service contract estab- 
lishes, among other related safeguards, an 
operational requirement whereunder the dis- 
trict will pump annually for integration into 
the distribution system and thus for delivery 
to eligible lands only, an amount of water 
which is equal to the net amount of project 
water furnished the district and reaching 
the pumping aquifers as unavoidable perco- 
lation resulting from applications to eligible 
lands. 

Finally, while the closed-pipe distribution 
system being constructed will make it pos- 
sible to provide service to all district lands, 
excess and nonexcess alike, functional turn- 
outs will not be available in that distribu- 
tion system for use in the case of any excess 
land situation, unless and until the requi- 
site eligibility of the lands has been estab- 
lished under applicable contractual require- 
ments and procedures. Furthermore, the 
total quantity of project water which the 
district may order in a given year may, under 
the operating agreement, not exceed that 
amount sufficient for beneficial use on 
eligible lands only. 

Thus there will be no project water avall- 
able for ineligible lands; nonproject water 
pumped from the underground, even though 
available, cannot be conveyed through the 
system for use on ineligible lands; in any 
event, no functional farm turnouts will be 
available whereby such distribution could 
be accomplished; and, as the result of re- 
quired district pumping, no ground water 
increments from project sources will remain 
available which ineligible owners might ex- 
tract through private pumping. 
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In the foregoing circumstances, excess 
landowners who do not make their lands 
eligible for project water will have no al- 
ternative but to continue to meet high 
private pumping costs ranging from $13 to 
possibly as much as $16 per acre-foot and 
additionally meet annual ad valorem assess- 
ments which may possibly reach $25 per acre. 
Because of the limited revenues which will 
accrue to the district from the compara- 
tively smaller toll charge of $7.50 per acre- 
foot for project water delivered to eligible 
lands, such ad valorem assessments will be 
necessary if the district is to be in a finan- 
cial position to meet its annual contractual 
payment obligations to the United States. 
Thus, owners of ineligible lands, while re- 
ceiving none of the benefits available either 
from project water or through use of the 
distribution system, will in effect be sub- 
sidizing the owners of eligible lands who are 
receiving the full measure of benefits from 
the project. 

Accordingly, we are confident that the com- 
bined effect of the foregoing significant 
functions, plus the example inherent in the 
already informally expressed intentions of 
some of the large landowners to place the 
excess lands under recordable contract as 
facilities are extended to permit service 
thereto, will lead to the desired attainment 
of compliance with the acreage limitation 
provisions of reclamation law in a regular 
and orderly manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. G. STAMM, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Ju v, 1965. 
MEMO FROM A RESIDENT OBSERVER ON THE 
GROUND AT SAN LUIS 


Is this “compliance with the acreage limi- 
tation provisions of reclamation law in a 
regular and orderly manner” (Stamm) ? 

Westlands Water District is asking Con- 
gress to appropriate $10 million to start con- 
struction on a distribution system. To re- 
quests that excess owners be required to sign 
recordable contracts before any money is 
spent, we are told, Don't worry, the large 
landowners will sign the contracts. They 
can’t get water unless they do.” 

There is a trial balloon already up that may 
give us some pointers. Westlands is now 
delivering water to some 12,000 acres on both 
sides of Adams Avenue, which runs east and 
west about 8 miles south of Mendota. A 
pipeline was built here to take water to the 
right-of-way of the San Luis Canal. It is 
no longer needed for the preconstruction 
work, and is now used to deliver water to 
farmland. What is the record of compliance 
with the Federal Water Law in this area? 

There are two large farms now taking 
water from this facility. The first is Mur- 
rietta Farms Co., operating about 9,500 acres. 
Two and one-quarter sections of this are 
within the 1 mile distance from the Adams 
pipeline. New owners recently took pos- 
session of about half of this propery. These 
owners are Turner Island Farms, a corpora- 
tion, 8 married couples, mostly in-laws, and 
their 15 minor children, with an attorney as 
trustee. They took title as undivided owners. 
Under this arrangement, no one individual 
can control any part of the land, and it will 
continue to be operated as a large unit. 
Westlands has delivered water to some of this 
land, although there has been no announced 
approval by the Bureau of the type of owner- 
ship. In addition to the purchased prop- 
erty, the same group is leasing the balance 
of the Murrietta Farms property. Inciden- 
tally, this sale brought about the transfer of 
about 1,000 acres of cotton history from 
Turner Island, east of Los Banos in Merced 
County, to the Fresno County land, which 
makes possible 144 bales per acre increase in 
production. 

West of Murrietta Farms is Coit Ranch, 
Inc. Three and one-fourth sections of this 
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operation border Adams Avenue. Six 
hundred and seventy acres of leases were 
included, which were all eligible lands, but 
Mr. Coit bought 160 acres in late 1964, taking 
title in the name of Coit Manufacturing Co, 
He put 480 acres more under recordable con- 
tract in 1964. This left 640 acres, including 
the piece in the name of the manufacturing 
company, ineligible. It is assumed some of 
this is designated as nonexcess, and 260 acres 
has been placed under recordable contract 
during 1965. 

All of the south one-half of the Coit oper- 
ation is tied together with a privately owned 
underground pipeline system. Into this 
system run the wells which have been fur- 
nishing the water in past years, and the 
metered outlets from Westlands. It can be 
assumed that the claim will be made that 
the water for the ineligible lands comes from 
the wells, and that only enough reclamation 
water is taken to service the eligible land, 
but it would take two men full time to 
know if the figures are right. 

The final part of the picture is seen in the 
Coit operation north of the 3% sections 
mentioned above. Here, some land is cov- 
ered by a second recordable contract signed 
in 1965. But it is not a solid block of land 
that was put under contract. Two hundred 
acres have been checkerboarded over three 
quarter-sections in 40-acre blocks, making a 
situation unattractive to a buyer in future 
years, separated from other independent 
ownerships by corporate land, without water 
outlets unless present Westlands policy is 
changed, and some parcels without legal 
access from deeded rights-of-way. This 
land is not now farmed in 40-acre blocks. 
It is farmed in 160-acre blocks, and again we 
will be told that since the water is a mixture 
of well and Westlands water, it should be 
about right. 

Before the second recordable contract was 
signed, water was being delivered out of out- 
lets on sections 7 and 8, where there were 
eligible lands, into the pipeline. There was 
no irrigation in progress on sections 7 and 8. 
However, on the southeast one-quarter of 
section 6, a sprinkler system was applying 
water to the 160-acre block that a week later 
had one-half of its area placed under record- 
able contract. 

To summarize, out of the 620,000 acres of 
the Federal service area, we have examined 
the handling of Federal water by the first 
two large ownerships to receive it, on 5,000 
acres. On this slightly less than 1 percent 
sample, we find four methods of evasion of 
the law: 

1. Common ownership by large groups, 
with no one individual able to remove his 
land from the large operation. 

2. Title taken in separate corporations 
controlled by the same individual. 

3. Placing land under recordable contract 
in patterns that will make it hard to sell at 
the end of the contract term. 

4. Mixing of well and Federal waters in a 
common underground pipeline, where it can- 
not be followed to its correct destination. 

This is not bad for openers, but we can 
expect further refinements in the years to 
come. 

The portion of the distribution system 
scheduled for construction from this first 
appropriation includes the two farm opera- 
tions mentioned above, as well as land owned 
by four directors of Westlands. In view of 
the results of the pilot operation, it would 
seem appropriate to require as a condition of 
the appropriation that 95 percent of all land 
in this first block be made eligible before any 
money is spent on actual construction. 

THIS— 

Solicitor of the Interior Frank J. Barry, M— 
36634, December 26, 1961: “the resolve of the 
Congress, as a matter of deliberate. policy, 
to * * * the early breakup of preexisting 
large holdings. * * * As the excess land 
provisions have evolved * * * the purpose 
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of the Congress has been consistent. The 
changes * * * have been in the means to 
accomplish the end, never to change its 
fundamental purpose * * * not to weaken 
but to strengthen; not to open loop- 
holes but to close them; not to encourage 
speculation but to stop it. * * * Time and 
again the purpose was declared to be to 
provide homes on the arid lands of the West 
and prevent land monopoly and speculation.” 


THIS— 


Solicitor Barry quoted approvingly words 
spoken during debate on the original recla- 
mation bill in 1902 by Senator Clark, of 
Wyoming, to assure Congress that “the effect 
of the bill honestly administered, would be 
to make individual homes * * * and * * * 
most effectually prevent the accumulation of 
large holdings in the hands of speculators, 
cattle barons or sheep kings.” 


OR THIS?— 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, July 27, 
1965] 


DI GIORGIO LAND DRAWS BIG BUYER AS 
INVESTOR 


SACRAMENTO.—The Federal Government's 
latest attempt to sell pieces of the big Di 
Giorgio ranch near Delano in the Central 
Valley has produced the first big investment 
buyer, officials announced. 

A spokesman for the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation said the Bureau had accepted 
a 10-percent downpayment on 300 acres 
of Di Giorgio land priced at $548,500. 

The application to buy came from Fred 
F. Noonan, president of a San Francisco 
shipping firm, and his wife. They sought 
adjoining parcels, of 160 and 140 acres. 

The U.S. Department of the Interior today 
sells Central Valley project land to the first 
big investment buyer” and his wife. Now 
the Department of the Interior expects Con- 
gress to vote more money in this current 
summer session to subsidize more reclama- 
tion in Central Valley. 

The Department of the Interior does this 
in face of rising population, closing oppor- 
tunity on the land, crowding cities, a war on 
poverty. The Department does this in face 
of a reclamation law charging it with keep- 
ing opportunity open on the land, and allow- 
ing it to draw subsidies from the Public 
Treasury running to $2,000 an acre and more 
to do this job. Is it possible that the De- 
partment of the Interior can find no better 
way than this to open our land and water 
resources to our people? Certainly putting 
up a “for sale” sign is not enough. 


JULY NEWSLETTER FROM A RESIDENT ON THE 
GROUND AT WESTLANDS 


WESTLANDS WATER DISTRICT MEETING 


The July board meeting of Westlands Water 
District was held on July 15, postponed from 
July 11. 

Consideration of the Willets exclusion was 
put over until the September meeting. 

Harguindiguy inclusion: A petition had 
been received for the inclusion of 525 acres 
of land on the eastern edge of the district. 
The petitioners and their attorney were 
present. There was some discussion on the 
conditions under which the annexation 
might be permitted. One was that the peti- 
tioners pay all or a portion of past assess- 
ments, which have been paid by other dis- 
trict landowners. Another was how this land 
was to be treated in regard to priority on 
water. The original Westlands area had a 
firm contract for 783,000 acre-feet which, it 
was anticipated, was enough to satisfy its 
total supplemental requirements. The West- 
plains area had not yet been allocated such 
a supply. It has been joined to Westlands, 
but the original Westlands area will keep its 
priority on the firm supply. The consensus 
of opinion was that this would be a fair way 
to treat inclusions of other land. The at- 


torney for the petitioners was in general 
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agreement, but expressed the concern that a 
restricted supply of water might make it dif- 
ficult to dispose of the property as excess 
lands in the future. Disposition of this pe- 
tition was put over until the September 
meeting. 

In a related matter, there was a discus- 
sion of a letter from Regional Director Paf- 
ford of the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
said that the Government would like to see 
about 25,000 acres of good quality land along 
the western edge of the district taken in. 
However, there was no mention made of a 
supply of water to serve the area. Mr. Brody 
was instructed by the board to discuss the 
matter with the Bureau, and to try to tie in 
a supply of water with any annexation of 
this size. A petition from an owner of a 
parcel of this land had already been received. 
He has been asked to withdraw his petition, 
temporarily, until the Bureau is contacted 
on the water supply. 

Mr. Brody said that a bill now before Con- 
gress would set policy for tax treatment of as- 
sessments from water districts such as West- 
lands. In some cases in the past, the por- 
tion of such assessments which has gone to 
repay costs of improvements to the land, 
such as Westlands’ distribution system, 
could not be treated as an expense item. A 
bill has been introduced which would make 
it possible to include the total assessment 
as an expense item for tax purposes. 

In response to an inquiry from the dis- 
trict, the Solicitor’s Office in Washington has 
indicated that the purchaser of land in the 
district of parcels of over 160 acres will be 
eligible to place the land under recordable 
contract if such land is acquired before 
actual delivery of water to the particular 
block in which the land lies. The previous 
ruling was that such land would be in- 
eligible to be placed under contract if ac- 
quired any time after the district water serv- 
ice contract was signed. 

Mr. Brody suggested the board may wish 
to consider a possible addition of two to four 
members to the board in view of the addi- 
tion of the Westplains area. He also asked 
for and received an OK to check further into 
having an outside agency handle the bill- 
ing of assessments for the district on data 
processing equipment. 

William Johnston, the drainage specialist 
for the district, talked to the board on the 
various possibilities for construction of the 
drainage system. The general proposal was 
that the collector system be constructed from 
the northern edge of the district south to in- 
clude township 16 by December of 1968, with 
an outlet provided for each 160 acres of 
land that needs drainage now, or will in the 
near future. Landowners could start con- 
struction of on-the-farm drainage facilities 
during the winter of 1968-69. Mr. Johnston 
presented proposals for consideration of the 
board on the type of collector system to be 
constructed and on the services to be fur- 
nished by the district to keep abreast of the 
drainage problem, with cost estimates on 
the alternatives. 

The specifications for the first contract of 
the distribution system should be ready to 
put out for bid in October. This is the area 
marked 1967 on the map in last month’s 
letter. The specifications for the next con- 
tract south will be some 3 months later; this 
will extend to the area now served by the 
Adams Avenue line. 

In other matters, the board agreed to 
sell some stock in the James Telephone Co., 
which it had been necessary to buy to get 
service. They agreed to provide facsimile 
signatures for Mr. Giffen and Mr. Smith; and 
Mr. Brody discussed property he had in- 
spected, suitable for the proposed district 
offices. 

PROPOSED FARM LEGISLATION 

Congress is in the process of producing 
new farm legislation. Recently, the House 
Agriculture Committee reported out a farm 
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bill, H.R. 9811, which included a new cotton 
program, under title IV of the bill. 

A meeting was called last week by the 
cotton department of the Fresno County 
Farm Bureau to hear the report of their 
chairman, Dick Markarian, who had just 
returned from Washington. He had a copy 
of the House bill, and much information 
acquired in talks with legislators and officials 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Absentee owners of land in this area 
should watch the progress of this legisla- 
tion, since some of the provisions would open 
up new possibilities for their land. Changes 
in the cotton program would be especially 
significant. 

The program covers a 4-year period. Sup- 
port loan prices would be set at 90 percent 
of the average world price for the preceding 
year, and for 1966 would be 21 cents per 
pound for Middling, 1-inch staple. Direct 
payments to the producer would increase 
the support depending on his degree of par- 
ticipation. A 15-percent cut in acreage 
planted would give a price of 29.73 cents 
per pound; a 25-percent cut, a price of 32.30 
cents per pound; and a maximum 35-percent 
cut, a price of 35.65 cents per pound. 

What makes this bill of particular interest 
to those who do not farm their own land is 
the provision allowing the lease or sale of 
cotton history. Value of history in many 
cases exceeds the total rent being received by 
the landowner. Passage of this bill would 
establish some competition, and until the 
time of water delivery could improve income 
for some owners. 

Another provision of the bill would elim- 
inate cash penalties for over planting. This 
would make possible the unrestricted plant- 
ing of cotton by those who felt that they 
could produce profitably at an unsupported 
price. There are many uncertainties in this 
situation, but some of the large, high pro- 
ducing farms would probably choose to stay 
outside the program entirely. Since most 
of the operations in the area control more 
land than they want to farm, leasing some 
only for the crop history involved, they could 
choose not to renew leases terminating this 
year. In such a situation, the provision al- 
lowing the leasing or sale of crop history 
would be the only way of getting income 
from isolated parcels of land until water is 
delivered. 

Mr. Markarian made the comment that 
most people in Washington feel this unlim- 
ited planting provision will be eliminated 
from the bill either on the floor of the 
House, or in the Senate-House conference, 
It is opposed by the Southern legislators. 

There are several restrictions in the pro- 
vision allowing sale or lease of history. No 
out-of-State transfer would be allowed un- 
less a referendum of growers in the county 
losing the allotment approved the policy. 
No sale of allotment obtained from the acre- 
age reserve to maintain small farm allot- 
ments would be allowed. All or part of the 
history could be transferred. A provision 
restricting the size operation to which al- 
lotments could be transferred is included; in 
California, it is estimated that according to 
the formula used, a farm having 110-115 
acres of cotton history would not be allowed 
to acquire history if the acquisition would 
give the farm over 75-percent cotton history. 

Allotments from low-production areas to 
high-production areas might be adjusted 
in value by the Secretary; for instance, his- 
tory from a farm producing one bale to the 
acre going to a two bale area would be re- 
duced in value when two acres of allotment 
from the old farm would only equal one acre 
on its new farm. 

There is also a provision that cotton and 
rice allotments could be exchanged for each 
other. 

The new farm bill will probably be debated 
on the floor of the House around the middie 
of the month. 
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ALLOTMENT FIGURES 

During the past year, I have tried on sev- 
eral occasions to obtain figures on crop al- 
lotments for owners who are leasing to large 
farm operations. Up to this time, the Fresno 
County Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service office has refused to make 
the necessary computations, saying that they 
have been too busy with other matters at 
the time the request was made. A year has 
now gone by with the same excuse given, 
so it is obvious that there is more involved. 
The value of a lease to an operator is to some 
extent determined by the parcel's crop his- 
tory, and will probably be more important 
under the proposed farm law. The farm op- 
erator is always informed on the allotments, 
and it would appear the owner who leases 
his land should be entitled to the same serv- 
ice from his Government. I am pursuing 
the matter here and with officials in Wash- 
ington, and hope to have some changes made 
soon. 

In the meantime, any owner having a lease 
terminating should file the necessary forms 
and take the property out of combination. 
This will establish his histories as of that 
date, and will give him a basis of negotiation 
on a new lease. If he renews with the same 
operator, it can be recombined for conven- 
ience of operation. 


STATE Service AREA, STATE WATER PLAN, 
CALIFORNIA 


1. Federal policy is: Antiland monopoly. 

Solicitor Frank J. Barry defined Federal 
policy on December 26, 1961, in his opinion, 
M-36634. He spoke of “the resolve of the 
Congress, as a matter of deliberate policy, to 
prescribe by statute measures aimed spe- 
cifically at the early break up of preexisting 
large holdings * * *. As the excess land 
provisions have evolved from 1902 to the 
present, the purpose of the Congress has 
been consistent. The changes that have 
been made have been in the means to ac- 
complish the end, never to change its funda- 
mental purpose. As the law has evolved the 
Congress has sought not to weaken but to 
strengthen; not to open loopholes but to 
close them; not to encourage speculation but 
to stop it * * *. Time and again the purpose 
of the (original) bill was declared to be to 
provide homes on the arid lands of the West 
and prevent land monopoly and specula- 
tion.” 

2. California State policy is: Antiland 
monopoly 

The California Supreme Court, interpret- 
ing the State constitution in 1891, said: 
“In view of such declarations, it must be 
manifest that all lands within this State 
should, so far as governmental action could 
accomplish it without violating private 
rights, be held in small tracts, and constitute 
homes for its owners. No narrow construc- 
tion of such words in the section open to 
construction—‘suitable for cultivation'— 
should limit this policy.” (Fulton v. Bran- 
nan, 88 Cal. 454, 455.) 

The California Supreme Court, interpret- 
ing State policy in 1960, found it to be the 
same as Federal policy: “Certainly there is 
no conflict between the legislative branches 
of the two governments * * *. The Federal 
Congress * * * has determined that the 160- 
acre limitation is a basic part of Federal 
policy. The State legislature has adopted 
this concept as State policy by specifically 
authorizing irrigation districts to enter into 
contracts for project water that contain the 
160-acre limitation.” (Ivanhoe Irrigation 
District v. McCracken, 357 U.S. 275, 297.) 

3. How to circumvent Federal-State anti- 
land monopoly policy. 

Step 1. Get Congress to exempt State serv- 
ice area from Federal law and policy. Con- 
gress refused. 

Step 2. Since Congress refused, get Execu- 
tive action to remove Federal law from the 
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State service area. Solicitor Prank J. Barry 
approved the removal of Federal law from 
the State service area on December 26, 1961. 
His reason was, to permit State law to apply. 

Step 3. Get the State legislature to omit 
the law that would apply State policy to the 
State service area. The State legislature 
omitted the law. 

Step 4. Now in process. Irrigation consists 
of two operations: 

1. Delivering water to land to raise crops. 

2. Removing polluted water by drainage. 

Secretary Udall, with Solicitor Barry’s ap- 
proval, freed water delivery of Federal anti- 
land monopoly law by omitting it from the 
State contract. Secretary Udall now asks 
Congress for $2 million to begin the San Luis 
drain, free of Federal law. 

Solicitor Barry permitted Secretary Udall 
to circumvent Federal law, not to preserve 
State law and policy, but to permit circum- 

vention of State policy. 

The opinion of Solicitor Barry was 
thoroughly analyzed, and exposed, in Senate 
debates on April 2, 10, and May 4, 1962 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, pt. 4, pp. 5687- 
5725; vol. 108, pt. 5, pp. 6273-6240; vol. 108, 
pt. 6, pp. 7809-7814). 

Senator Kuchl. quoted “one pertinent” 
part of Solicitor Barry's opinion, indeed, the 
crucial part of it, on April 2. This part de- 
serves special analysis; for that purpose it is 
quoted here, with interlinear comments: 

“Since the San Luis Act and national rec- 
lamation policy do not require the applica- 
tion of Federal acreage limitations to the 

State service area“ 

Comment: This does not square with, inter 
alia: (1) Congressional refusal, after debate, 
to exempt the State service area; (2) the 
Warren Act; providing for Federal-local co- 
operation, and applying the excess land laws 
under this form of cooperation with State 
agencies; the language of Solicitor Barry in 
another opinion delivered on the same day, 
describing national reclamation policy“ in 
quite other terms (see below). 


“and since the application of Federal law to 
the State service area would clash with an- 
other basic national policy to leave the State 
free where Federal interests are not im- 

Comment: This reference to “another 

basic national policy” is drawn, apparently, 
out of thin air. Reclamation law specifies 
that State law is to be observed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, but the U. S. Supreme 
Court has said that this does not prevent 
application of the excess land law. Ivanhoe 
Irrig. Dist. v. McCracken, 357 U.S. 275. So- 
licitor Barry appears to say that loss of Fed- 
eral policy on the State service area is not an 
impairment of Federal interests. Besides to 
leave the State free,” in this instance, means 
to leave the State free to destroy its own pol- 
icy, as set in the California constitution and 
interpreted by the California Supreme Court 
(supra). 
“I have concluded that Federal acreage 
limitations do not apply to the State service 
area and the proposed agreement for San 
Luis may be signed by you in its present 
form,“ M-36635, December 26, 1961. 

On the very same day, in another opinion 
(M-36634), Solicitor Barry described the ex- 
cess land law and policy, He spoke of the 
resolve of the Congress, as a matter of de- 
liberate policy, to prescribe by statute meas- 
ures aimed specifically at the early breakup 
of preexisting large holdings * * *. As the 
excess land provisions have evolved from 
1902 to the present, the purpose of the Con- 
gress has been consistent. The changes that 
have been made have been in the means to 
accomplish the end, never to change its fun- 
damental purpose. As the law has evolved 
the Congress has sought not to weaken but 
to strengthen; not to open loopholes but to 
close them; not to encourage speculation but 
to stop it * * +*+, Time and again the pur- 
pose of the (original) bill was declared to be 
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to provide homes on the arid lands of the 
West and prevent land monopoly and specu- 
lation.” Solicitor Barry quoted assurances 
given Congress by Senator Clark of Wyoming. 
in 1902, that “the effect of the bill honestly 
administered, would be to make individual 
homes in small areas and would most effec- 
tually prevent the accumulation of large 
holdings in the hands of speculators, cattle 
barons or sheep kings.” 

How can Solicitor Barry conclude, in light 
of his own opinion, that circumvention of 
Federal excess land laws is not an impair- 
ment of Federal interests? 

SHOULD CONGRESS APPROPRIATE $10 MILLION 
To Burrp WESTLANDS WATER DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM? 

On August 7, 1964, 25 Senators voted, or 
otherwise indicated their opposition to an 
initial appropriation of $1.5 million to begin 
public construction of a water distribution 
system at Westlands, because of failure to 
observe the antimonopoly provisions of rec- 
lamation law on that project. 

1. At top levels, officials give assurances 
that the excess land law will be applied, 
reasonably and equitably. High officials talk 
of creation of family farms by reclamation, 
and sometimes refer to personal family farm 
background by way of giving reassurance. 

2. Top officials, however, openly propose to 
exempt project improvement of ground wa- 
ters from the excess land law, and to apply 
the law to surface waters only. 

3. Neither the language of the reclamation 
statute, nor the logic of a public policy ded- 
icated to distributing widely the publicly 
conferred benefits of reclamation, support 
administrative exemption of groundwater 
improvement. 

4. Seventy percent of the lands to be ben- 
efited at Westlands are ineligible under the 
law to receive those benefits. A single land- 
owner, the Southern Pacific, owns 120,000 
acres. 

5. At the ground level, administrators 
abandon the original conception of reclama- 
tion, that it should provide opportunity for 
farm boys who want to make homes of their 
own on the land, without benefit of any 
change in the statute. 

6. Now, by their new rules for divestiture 
of excess lands, administrators are going to 
accept “corporations, partnerships, and other 
business entities” as purchasers of excess 
lands in compliance with law. 

7. “Opportunity” is to be diminished fur- 
ther by setting up a restrictive definition of 
ownership not found in the law, and con- 
trary to its plain intent. Administrators are 
going to permit a man (or corporation, part- 
nership, or other business entity) to “receive 
water” for his excess holdings so long as they 
are not located in the same water district, 
that is, he may own excess lands in other 
water districts on the same project, or on 
other projects. 

8. Speculative purchases for quick turn- 
over, rather than for stable residence and 
farm operation, are to be facilitated and 
encouraged by allowing resale without spec- 
ulation controls after only 2 years. 

9. Apparently no use is to be made of the 
facilities, finances, and experiences of the 
Farmers Home Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, which has a long 
record of assisting qualified persons to ac- 
quire farm ownership, notwithstanding the 
common avowed purposes of the FHA and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

10. Some of the methods of circumvent- 
ing the excess land law that are likely to 
spread soon over the nearly half million 
acres of the Federal San Luis Service area, 
can already be glimpsed at Westlands. The 
facts come from a source believed to be re- 
liable, and apparently are consented to by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

11. An operator of perhaps 12,000 acres 
(owning perhaps 7,500 acres and leasing the 
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rest), has already placed 400 acres or so 
under recordable contract in compliance 
with reclamation law, and receives surface 
water from the project now. 

12. Although the current farming pattern 
is by quarter sections, this owner has placed 
blocks of 40 acres each under recordable 
contract, checkerboarded in three sections 
of land. Apparently little or no oversight 
is exercised by the Bureau of Reclamation 
to determine whether the water received is 
applied to eligible lands only, or to ineligible 
lands as well. Apparently little or no con- 
trol is exercised over the quantity of water 
received from the project. An observer has 
said that in about 5 weeks time, the equiva- 
lent of about 4 acre-feet of water per eligible 
acre was delivered recently. (The average 
annual water duty per acre in Central Valley 
is only 2.6 feet.) 

13. If the Bureau of Reclamation con- 
tinues to accept checkerboard compliance 
throughout the half-million acre project 
area, we can expect soon that the Federal 
Government, using the $10 million proposed 
appropriation and others to follow, will be 
building a water distribution system 
area, we can expect throughout San Luis 
service area to serve as few acres made 
eligible by recordable contract to receive 
water as possible, with project water im- 
provement reaching as many ineligible acres 
as possible, and with circumvention of spec- 
ulation control as extensively and long as 
possible. 

14. San Luis landowners have been mining 
ground waters by pumping, for à long time. 
In January of 1965 it was necessary for the 
Interior Department to spend about $3 mil- 
lion to repair damages to one of the great 
Central Valley project canals that passes 
through the San Luis area (westside), caused 
largely by land subsidence produced by 
pumping ground waters. 

15. Since about 1951 San Luis landowners 
have been benefiting from ground water im- 
provement resulting from Federal construc- 
tion of the Central Valley project. Their 
lands lie outside organized water districts 
within the strict limits of Central Valley 
project. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
made no effort either to collect from these 
landowners by CVP benefits or to obtain 
compliance with the excess land laws. 

16. Now the San Luis area has been made 
a legal part of the Central Valley project 
area. By its inclusion, San Luis unit re- 
ceives a subsidy from CVP estimated by the 
California State engineer at $90 million. 
This subsidy is in addition to the subsidy 
to San Luis landowners of around $1,000 per 
acre of interest-free public money. 

17. The Bureau of Reclamation now is 
ready, apparently, to extend 14 years of non- 
enforcement into permanent nonenforce- 
ment of antimonopoly policy and law. 

18. The legal device for enforcing the anti- 
monopoly, speculation control, excess land 
law is simple, and it is prescribed by statute, 
viz., execution of recordable contracts by 
owners of excess lands agreeing to comply 
with the law in return for the right to re- 
ceive project water. 

19. The timing of compliance with law 
by execution of recordable contracts is cru- 
cial to the effectiveness of the law controlling 
private speculation and monopolization of 
the benefits from public appropriations and 
subsidies. Yet officials of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and Department of the Interior 
are ready, apparently, to decline responsi- 
bility for themselves, and leave the timing 
entirely to the discretion and interest of 
owners of excess lands—the beneficiaries of 
the appropriations. Meanwhile, as noted 
above, Officials apparently accept partial and 
checkerboard compliance; and other devices 
facilitating the extension of nonenforcement 
to vast acreages, and the delay in compliance 
for many years and perhaps permanently. 
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20. For some reason they do not explain 
clearly to the public, officials of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Department of the In- 
terior decline to exercise now the legal power 
they concede they possess, viz, to ask excess 
landowners to execute recordable contracts 
in order to qualify their lands to receive 
project benefits. Instead, they prepare to 
extend the benefits first. Officials appear to 
be uninfluenced by solid precedents for re- 
quiring execution of contracts prior to con- 
struction furnished by the Congress itself 
as well as by the recommendation of the 
famous factfinders report on reclamation 
of 1924. They appear equally unmoved by 
the specter of frustration and circumvention 
of the law on a vast scale at San Luis—an 
inevitable result of continuing on their 
present collision course of refusing to require 
execution of recordable contracts prior to 
conferring project benefits, 

Query: Since it has proved extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to administer land 
laws under pressures from interests in Cali- 
fornia and the West at critical periods in 
the past, is it reasonable to expect effective 
administration of water law there, now? 

Note on the record of the past: 

The year 1885: At that time the new 
Commissioner of the Land Department de- 
scribed prior administration in these words: 
The “land department has been very largely 
conducted to the advantage of speculation 
and monopoly, private and corporate, rather 
than in the public interest.” It seems that 
the prevailing idea running through this 
office and those subordinate to it was that 
the Government had no distinctive rights to 
be considered and no special interest to 
protect. 

The year 1936: In that year the historian, 
Paul Wallace Gates, set down this corrobo- 
rating verdict: “The land reformers reckoned 
too lightly with the astuteness of the specu- 
lators who in the past had either succeeded 
in emasculating laws inimical to their in- 
terests or had actually flouted such laws in 
the very faces of the officials appointed to 
administer them * * *. The administra- 
tion of the law, both in Washington and in 
the field, was frequently in the hands of 
persons unsympathetic to its principle, and 
Western interests, though lauding the act, 
were ever ready to pervert it.“ 

Query: What weight can fairly be given 
to official assurances that reclamation law 
is being, and will be enforced at San Luis? 
(Or, indeed, anywhere else?) 

Query: Has the time arrived when fresh 
consideration is necessary, of the interrelated 
problems of unlimited labor subsidies (bra- 
ceros), unlimited crop subsidies, unlimited 
water subsidies, and the “family farm,” con- 
servation—water pollution and land plan- 
ning—the war on poverty? 


[From the California Farmers, June 19, 1965] 


Bureav Eases RULES FOR SECOND Di GIORGIO 
SALE 

The U.S. Department of the Interior has 
decided to allow corporations, partnerships, 
and other business entities to participate in 
its second attempt to dispose of Di Giorgio 
Fruit Corp.’s Sierra Vista Ranch near Delano. 

These prospective buyers, excluded in the 
Federal agency’s first offering last fall, will 
not be eligible however, until July 15. Until 
then, only individuals and family corpora- 
tions may apply for any of the 30 sale parcels 
remaining. 

Several other changes in terms and con- 
ditions have also been incorporated in the re- 
offering of the prime vineyard land, appar- 
ently in an effort to overcome some of the 
features objected to by prospective buyers 
last fall, reported by California Farmer Jan- 
uary 16, 1965. 

Only one unit, a 67-acre block of young 
Emperor vines, was sold in that offering, leav- 
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ing 4,356 acres to be disposed of by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under a recordable con- 
tract. In exchange for the right to use Cen- 
tral Valley project water, Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corp. agreed to sell its “excess” land within 
10 years at prices approved by the Secretary 
or give him power of attorney to sell the 
property. 

Another key change in eligibility, also ef- 
fective July 15, will allow an applicant to 
purchase more than one sale unit so long as 
he (or he and his wife) does not become an 
excess landowner in the Delano-Earlimart 
Irrigation District. 

Currently, applications will only be ac- 
cepted for one sale unit from a family (or 
family corporation) and the proposed pur- 
case must not make the buyer the owner of 
more than 160 acres (320 for man and wife) 
of irrigable land within all areas subject to 
the 160-acre provision of the Federal re- 
clamation laws. After July 15, however, eligi- 
bility will be determined on the basis of land 
owned only in the Delano-Earlimart Irriga- 
tion District. 

Throughout, the period of the second offer- 
ing through September 30, applications will 
be considered on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Last fall, the planned procedure was 
to hold applications to the end of the pe- 
riod, then conduct a drawing among eligible 
applicants if there was more than one apply- 
ing for the same parcel. 

A 10-percent deposit must accompany an 
application and is refundable to unsuccessful 
applicants. The balance of the purchase 
price must be paid into an escrow account 
within 60 days, rather than the 30-day period 
specified in the first offering. This 60-day 
period may be extended if the buyer can 
satisfy Bureau of Reclamation officials that 
“due diligence has been exercised” or that 
the escrow will be closed in December 1965. 

The strict “antispeculation” provision of 
the first sale has also been relaxed somewhat. 
The rules now read, “For a period of 2 years 
(rather than 5) from the date the applicant’s 
deposit is placed in escrow, no sale or transfer 
of title to any of these units shall carry the 
right to receive water or service from the Cen- 
tral Valley project unless and until the pur- 
chase price and other terms and conditions 
of the sale or transfer are approved in writing 
by the Regional Director Region 2, of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation.” 

Still unchanged is the incorporation of an 
agreement covering joint use of wells and 
irrigation systems by the new owners of 18 
of the sale units, which are grouped into 
8 well units. Ten other parcels have indi- 
vidual wells, while three units are not served 
by well water. 

The sale prices, set by a 3-man appraisal 
board also remain the same, ranging from 
$64,300 for a 40-acre parcel to $294,500 for 
a prime 160-acre vineyard. 

May 7, 1965. 
Re your letter April 30, 1965. 
Senator Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PAUL: If by any stretch I could re- 
port that the Interior Department's letter on 
Westlands (Holum to Taylor, April 9) and the 
information supplied by Reclamation are 
“helpful,” I would do so. But I cannot do so. 

In my article for the California Law Re- 
view (December 1964) I concluded that In- 
terior is engaged in calculated circumven- 
tion” of the excess land law at Westlands, 
and documented my analysis. Interior sim- 
ply ignores both the analysis and the conclu- 
sion. Holum repeats that he is continuing 
on the course I condemned, and from the 
White House Lee White reiterates what In- 
terior already told me, adding his own hope 
“that the continuing objective of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and its Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to implement the provisions of Rec- 
lamation law reasonably and equitably will 
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be effectively realized in the Westlands Water 
District situation.“ 

Not only is the excess land law being cir- 
cumvented, but the water service contract 
reviewed by Congress for 90 days last sum- 
mer is now altered by a new “operating agree- 
ment,” with no apparent intention of send- 
ing the alterations back to Congress for re- 
view, but rather the contrary, ie., avoiding 
review of the changes. In this way the proce- 
dural requirements of section 8 of the San 
Luis Act, as described in my Law Review ar- 
ticle, are also being circumvented. 

At Westlands (San Luis Federal service 
area) apparently nothing less will serve to 
apply the excess land law than insistence by 
Congress— 

1. That Interior submit for 90-day review 
all contracts, operating agreements, letters, 
or other communications relating to West- 
lands, so that Congress can review the bu- 
reaucratic alterations made subsequent to 
the original review last year. 

2. That further appropriation of funds for 
construction at San Luis be postponed until 
Interior asks holders of excess lands to ex- 
ecute recordable contracts now in order to 
qualify their lands to receive project bene- 
fits, and reports the response to Congress. 

Sacramento River water diverters: The ex- 
cess land law has been effectively circum- 
vented on the Sacramento, as described in 
California Law Review. President James G. 
Patton of National Farmers Union charged 
to President Johnson last summer that the 
bellwether contract, Glenn Colusa Irrigation 
District, is tainted by conflict-of-interest in 
its negotiation, as was Dixon-Yates, and 
therefore should be invalidated. Apparently 
the Comptroller General is now auditing 
Glenn Colusa contract, under his statutory 
mandate which requires him to “specially 
report to Congress every expenditure or con- 
tract made by any department or establish- 
ment in any year in violation of law” (title 
31, sec. 530, U.S.C.). He did not invalidate 
the earlier Dixon-Yates contract on grounds 
of conflict-of-interest, although the Supreme 
Court later did so. Questions: 

1. Will the Comptroller General investigate 
to determine whether the charges made pub- 
licly that Glenn Colusa contract et al. violates 
the excess land law are true? Or does he not 
include its violation in his general mandate 
to report contracts “in violation of law“? 

2. Will the Comptroller General investi- 
gate the public charge that Glenn Colusa is 
invalid by reason of violation of conflict-of- 
interest laws? Apparently not, for his re- 
sponse to one inquiry on the subject is the 
evasive reply that the Attorney General is 
responsible, not the Comptroller General, for 
criminal prosecution under conflict-of-inter- 
est statutes. This ignores that the issue on 
the Sacramento River is not criminal prose- 
cution, but the tainting of contracts. The 
Supreme Court invalidated Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, although no one prosecuted the of- 
fending party for violation of conflict-of- 
interest laws. (The man involved in negoti- 
ation of Glenn Colusa contract is former 
Under Secretary of the Interior Elmer F. Ben- 
nett, involved in correspondence with you a 
few years go when Fred Seaton was Secretary 
ani Bennett his solicitor, correspondence 
that you inserted in the 1958 Senate Interior 
Committee hearings on your bill S. 1425.) 

If administrators circumvent the law, legis- 
lators allow it to be done, and Comptrollers 
General ignore violations of law, provided 
the laws violated are conflict-of-interest or 
excess land statutes, and standing in Fed- 
eral court is reserved for those whose eco- 
nomic interests are adversely affected, then 
what are citizens who believe in the values of 
public policy and observance of law to do? 

On June 30, 1964, Secretary Udall sub- 
mitted an “acreage limitation policy study“ 
to the chairman of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee. He advised the chairman, Senator 
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Henry M. Jackson, that “both Congress and 
the executive branch have on occasion ex- 
hibited a degree of concern for the excess- 
land owner which may be difficult to recon- 
cile with the policies embraced by the ex- 
cess land laws,” and observed further that 
“the inevitable result of conferring large 
benefits on some and enforcing rigid com- 
pliance on others * * * may be the result of 
sheer accident or of careful planning to take 
advantage of the various exceptions to the 
acreage limitation.” 

Senator Jackson, transmitting the study 
to the Interior Committee, spoke of “antici- 
pation of the extensive hearings that the 
committee will undertake at the next ses- 
sion of the Congress.” Until such extensive 
hearings can be held, it might be well to 
consider suspending further appropriations 
and authorizations of projects where there 
is substantial evidence pointing to a “degree 
of concern for the excess-land owner” or 
“careful planning” to avoid the acreage limi- 
tation. 

I am sure you will not mind that I send 
copies of this letter to a few of those who 
have stood stanchly for the antimonopoly 
excess land laws in the past. 

Enclosure: Some notes on the excess land 
law. 

Sincerely, 
Paul. S. TAYLOR. 
Nore on Excess LAND Law, ANALYSIS OF CUR- 
RENT SITUATION—SUGGESTIONS OF TACTICS 
To Meer It, May 9, 1965 


1. Westlands, San Luis Federal service area, 
Central Valley project, California. 

Only one procedure—execution of record- 
able contracts by excess landowners—en- 
forces the excess land law and qualifies excess 
lands to receive reclamation benefits. 

The legislative representative of the Na- 
tional Grange perceives clearly the necessity 
for insistence on this procedure now: “The 
simple fact is that the Congress of the 
United States is not going to forever under- 
write the building of large water irrigation 
and distribution systems for a few large 
farmers in the State of California. The 160- 
acre limitations are going to be observed, or 
they are going to be changed legally and 
not by administrative decree. Either the 
legal requirement of recordable contracts 
before the construction of the distribution 
system are going to be complied with, or 
there will not be funds for the construction 
of the distribution systems.“ (Unpublished 
letter, Harry L. Graham to Jack Pickett, edi- 
tor, the California Farmer, Mar. 18, 1965.) 

Although admitting to Congress that the 
Bureau of Reclamation has power to require 
execution of recordable contracts before con- 
struction, Bureau (and Westlands District) 
Officials stubbornly resist urgings to ask for 
execution of contracts now. They expect to 
allow excess landowners to wait 10, 15, or 
more years to decide whether, if ever, they 
will execute contracts. Of course this will 
frustrate the law's purposes of providing op- 
portunity for farmers and controlling spec- 
ulation; also it will allow ineligible lands to 
receive the benefits of ground water improve- 
ment from the San Luis project, and provide 
their owners with an option to decide 
whether these benefits, in time, may be suf- 
ficient so they need never execute recordable 
contracts. 

This procedure of Interior officials com- 
pounds what has been going on for years, 
viz., receipt of project water by ineligible 
westside (San Luis) lands. The law makes 
no distinction between surface and ground 
water improvement, exempting the latter 
from application of the excess land law. 
Interior officials are making such a nonexis- 
tent distinction. (Excess land law: calcu- 
lated circumvention, 52 California Law Re- 
view 978.) CVP was undertaken in the mid- 
thirties, among other reasons, to counteract 
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falling water tables. Completion of earlier 
units of CVP (and constructions by the Army 
Engineers) began to improve ground waters 
by the midfifties. Pumping by westside 
(San Luis) landowners has nevertheless con- 
tinued to lower ground water tables, mining 
the water supplies to an extent that this was 
used as justification for appealing to Con- 
gress to construct San Luis unit of CVP to 
save the lands from return to sagebrush and 
desert. The steadily increasing pumping has 
even reversed the underground flow to the 
east, changing it to the west where their 
deep well pumps bring it to the surface. 
During these years, no steps, apparently, have 
been taken by Interior to require westside 
lands to be qualified by their owners to re- 
ceive the benefits of reclamation. During 
these years the mining of ground waters has 
produced subsidence of a great CVP struc- 
ture, the Delta Mendota Canal, reducing its 
carrying capacity. As recently as January 
27, 1965, the Bureau of Reclamation let a 
$3 million contract to correct this condition 
on the Delta Mendota Canal, caused largely 
by land subsidence caused largely by mining 
of ground water improved by CVP project, 
received by lands ineligible under reclama- 
tion law to receive it. 

San Luis unit proposes to raise the ground 
water table by 150 feet reducing pumping 
costs and improving water quality. Failure 
to require recordable contracts now will per- 
mit continued pumping of improved ground 
waters for the use of lands ineligible under 
reclamation law to receive the benefits con- 
ferred. 

Additional note: The financial benefit to 
San Luis unit from inclusion in CVP has 
been estimated by California State Engineer 
Harvey O. Banks at $90 million. This bene- 
fit is in addition to the benefit of around one- 
half billion dollars of interest-free public 
funds; the benefits from inclusion as part 
of CVP will be contributed by users of CVP 
power, users of municipal and industrial 
water, and CVP users of irrigation—1956 
Senate Interior Committee hearings on S. 
178, page 37. 

Recommended tactics: 

1. Refuse to allow bureaucrats of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to alter contracts previ- 
ously reviewed by Congress without submit- 
ting the alternations and interpretations 
(whether in new contracts, operating agree- 
ments, or letters) to Congress for review, as 
required by section 8 of the San Luis Act of 
1960, for a period of 90 days. Insist on a 
hearing before the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee during the period of review. 

2. Oppose further appropriation for con- 
struction of Westlands water distribution 
system unless and until Interior (a) asks 
owners of excess lands on the San Luis’ Fed- 
eral Service Area to execute recordable con- 
tracts necessary to qualify their lands to 
receive project benefits, and (b) reports the 
response of the owners of excess lands to 
Congress within, say, 6 months. If the 
Southern Pacific, for example, declines to 
qualify its 120,000 ineligible acres, or any 
part of them, or other large landowners de- 
cline, Congress can decide at that time 
whether it wishes to appropriate more in- 
terest-free public funds to construct a water 
distribution system for their benefit. 

Arizona and southern California: The ex- 
cess land law has gone unenforced in Ari- 
zona for 50 years. In 1949 Congressman 
Donald L. Jackson of California helped to 
defeat authorization of a $1.8 billion cen- 
tral Arizona project by listing the excess 
lands prospectively benefited, and stating to 
the House: “True, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion says that the 160-acre law will be en- 
forced if the Arizona project is built. But 
we know that this law never has been en- 
forced there. There is no reason to believe 
it will be enforced in the future. Rather, 
there Is every reason to believe that it will 
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not be enforced.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 95, pp. 10126 ff.) 

Reginald L. Knox, chief counsel for Im- 
perial Irrigation District, recently expressed 
his view. that, if the Interior Department is 
correct in its recent declaration that the 
excess land laws apply to Imperial Valley, 
Calif., where they have gone nonenforced for 
30 years, then the excess land laws apply 
also to lands served by the Metropolitan 
Water District from the Colorado River in 
southern California. 

“If the opinion of the Solicitor Frank 
Barry is correct, it also applies to all areas 
receiving water from the Colorado River, in- 
cluding land in the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict which supplies water to some extreme- 
ly large holdings on the coast. According to 
Knox, there has never been any reference to 
that area, but if the opinion is correct, it 
would necessarily apply there also.” (Dis- 
trict News, Imperial Irrigation District, 
Feb. 1965, p. 1.) 

Recommended tactic: Scrutinize with care 
as to compliance with the excess land laws, 
any projects such as the Lower Colorado 
Basin project that may be proposed for au- 
thorization by the Congress. 

AuGusr 20, 1965. 
Senator GAYLORD NELSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NELSON: You are at liberty 
to use the letter of August 19, 1965, to me, 
signed by Acting Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion N. B. Bennett, in any way you see fit, 
or to arrange for its use by Senators Douc- 
LAS, MORSE, PROXMIRE, or whoever may handle 
the opposition to the proposed $2 million 
appropriation for a federally constructed 
“interceptor drain” (which may or may not 
be used for the stated purpose), it now 
appears from the statements of the Secretary 
of the Interior to the House and from spokes- 
men for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I note an emphasis, in the attached wire, 
upon items for construction of both West- 
lands Water District water distribution sys- 
tem and San Luis Drain. 

Sincerely yours, 


MEMORANDUM 


(More on San Luis interceptor drain—$2 
million appropriation—which may turn out 
not to be an interceptor drain constructed 
by the Federal Government—but maybe— 
but maybe will turn out to be a State-con- 
structed master drain.) 

Re letter, N. B. Bennett, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, to Paul S. Taylor, 
August 19, 1965, responding to an in- 
quiry from PST, asking who would con- 
struct the drain, and would the excess 
land laws apply, or not apply. 

Perhaps it can be assumed that the Ben- 
nett response indicates the basis on which 
proponents of $2 million for the San Luis 
drain now would seek to reply to a point of 
order, that the appropriation lacks authori- 
zation by Congress. It should be studied 
from that point of view. 

Bennett admits that a master drain to be 
built by the State may, or may not, be con- 
structed. The appropriation comes first, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation claims the right 
to pick either alternative named in the act 
of 1960, and to change the selected alterna- 
tive at any time, even after telling Congress 
that the alternative might not be the one 
finally chosen. The Bureau, in other words, 
still does not know which it will be—inter- 
ceptor drain or master drain. But it knows 
clearly what the issue is, in terms of the ex- 
cess land law. 

Congress made the initial San Luis appro- 
priation, conditioned upon the statement of 
the Secretary “that the United States would 
construct the San Luis interceptor drain.” 
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And that condition was prescribed by the 
1960 law itself. 

Now the Secretary wants the money, for 
either alternative, to be chosen at any time 
by himself and changed at will. He wants to 
ask for money for the interceptor drain and 
be free, at his option, to use the money, in- 
stead, ior a State-constructed master drain. 
With no contract from the State before Con- 
gress, or even concluded as to negotiation 
between the State and the Secretary. 

The amount of obligation the Secretary 
expects the Federal Government to assume is 
“to the extent necessary to provide drainage 
capacity for the Federal service area.“ To 
drain the Federal service area all the way to 
to the Pacific Ocean? Secretary Udall told 
the House on April 14, 1965, that The per- 
manent solution may be running a drain out 
to the Pacific Ocean. It may involve de- 
salinization” (House Public Works Appro- 
priation for 1966, pt. 2, p. 5). 

Note on Secretary's testimony on April 14, 
1965, urging economic reasons for immediate 
construction of the drain: “Undue delay will 
cost the State and Federal Government sev- 
eral hundred million dollars in unearned 
revenues—otherwise payable for water de- 
liveries.” 

Comment: The Secretary is not only un- 
eoncerned that revenues for water deliveries 
are to be restricted to only 30 percent of the 
potential market (because only 30 of the 
lands are eligible to receive the deliveries); 
he resists stoutly any suggestion that he 
must ask all excess landowners now to qual- 
ify their lands, because they will receive 
ground water deliveries contrary to law. So 
he is concerned with the market, but not to 
expand it for financial reasons. Clearly, his 
sense of urgency is dictated by desire to ac- 
commodate the desires of excess landowners 
to delay indefinitely any act of compliance 
with law. 

The State shows no sense of financial 
urgency for revenues. The act was passed in 
1960. Now, 5 years later, no contract has 
been concluded, but merely is in process of 
negotiation. 

AvucusT 20, 1965. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1965. 
Mr. PAUL S. TAYLOR, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Taytor: Your letter of July 2 to 
Secretary Udall requested information as to 
plans for construction of the San Luis inter- 
ceptor drain and also inquired as to the ap- 
plication thereto of the excess land provi- 
sions of Federal reclamation law. To answer 
your questions, first, a point of clarification. 

Under section 1 of the San Luis Authoriza- 
tion Act of June 3, 1960 (74 Stat. 156), pro- 
vision was made for either Federal partici- 
pation in the State of California master 
drain as outlined in bulletin No. 3 of the 
California Department of Water Resources, 
or for construction of the San Luis inter- 
ceptor drain designed to meet the drainage 
requirements of the Federal San Luis unit 
only. Because the State had not given the 
assurances that it would build the master 
drain, the Secretary of the Interior, in a 
letter dated January 9, 1962, indicated to 
the Congress that the United States would 
construct the San Luis interceptor drain. 

In the past year, however, the State of 
California has given the assurances required 
by the statute that it will construct and 
operate the San Joaquin Valley master drain. 
The terms and conditions of Federal financial 
participation and use of the State drain are 
now being negotiated. If such negotiations 
are successfully concluded, no San Luis in- 
terceptor drain will be built; instead, the 
United States will participate in the financ- 
ing of the State’s San Joaquin Valley mas- 
ter drain to the extent necessary to provide 
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drainage capacity for the Federal service 
area. 

The $2 million included in the pending 
fiscal year 1966 public works appropriation 
bill is for such Federal financial participa- 
tion in preconstruction investigations and 
land acquisitions for the southerly end of 
the State drain, anticipating commencement 
of construction in fiscal year 1967. That the 
$2 million appropriation is intended as Fed- 
eral participation in the State constructed, 
owned, and operated drain was clearly 
pointed out in our testimony to the Con- 
gress (hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, 87th Cong., 
Ist sess., pt. 2, p. 193, 1965). 

In respect to the application of the excess 
land provisions of reclamation law, it goes 
without saying that the Federal San Luis 
unit service area will be subject to those laws 
because it will be served by federally financed 
facilities. In respect to the State service 
areas served by the San Joaquin Valley mas- 
ter drain, the excess land laws are not appli- 
cable. This conclusion is based upon the 
opinion of the Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior, M-36635, dated December 26, 
1961 (68 I.D. 412), which, in discussing the 
same problem as to the joint use water de- 
livery facilities serving the Federal San Luis 
unit service area as well as State areas, held 
that the excess land laws were not applicable 
to the State service areas served by the joint 
use water delivery facilities. It is obvious 
that the reasons for the conclusion reached 
in that opinion apply equally to the State 
service areas served by the State’s master 
drain. 

If we can be of any further assistance to 
you, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. B. BENNETT, 
Acting Commissioner. 
CALIFORNIA LABOR FEDERATION, 
AFL-CIO, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 20, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
The Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, 
representing nearly 1.5 million workers in 
this State, has always supported the Nation's 
basic reclamation law. Now this support is 
threatened by the actions of the Interior De- 
partment regarding the Westlands Water Dis- 
trict contract and the San Luis drain project. 
Reclamation law is being subverted in favor 
of large landholders and to the disadvantage 
of family farms. We regard the Westlands 
contract as a turning point in the historic 
retreat from the original purposes of recla- 
mation law. 

Understand there will be amendment of- 
fered by Senator Netson regarding the $10 
million Westland appropriation next Tues- 
day; amendment would strike appropriation 
until recordable contracts are signed. We 
support this action completely. Urge you 
use your good offices to request Democratic 
Senators support this amendment and that 
the Senate write the necessary and responsi- 
ble legislative history in this matter. This 
is necessary in order to reassure historic sup- 
porters of reclamation law that the intent of 
said law is not to be subverted by the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

TxHos. L. Prrts, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
July 26, 1964] 

THE Great CALIFORNIA WATER GIVEAWAY— 
HUGE FEDERAL WATER PROJECT CONTRACT 
Now BEFORE CoNGRESs WoọouLD BENEFTr 
LARGE LANDHOLDERS SOME $1,000 AN ACRE 

(By Richard C. Kienitz) 
California water problems have a way of 
becoming national A recent one has 
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exploded into accusations of a multimillion- 
dollar windfall in irrigation water to large 
landholders in the highly productive San 
Joaquin Valley—$120 million in one case. 

The terms “water rustling,” “giveaway,” 
“unjust enrichment” and “evasive double 
talk” have been applied to a contract—now 
awaiting congressional approval—to dis- 
tribute water to 352,000 acres in Fresno and 
Kings Counties from the 104-mile San Luis 
Canal. 

At stake in the argument is the effective- 
ness of safeguards provided by the 1902 Rec- 
lamation Act which limits Federal Bureau of 
Reclamation irrigation water to 160 acres for 
an individual owner or 320 acres for man 
and wife. Under the contract, holders of ex- 
cess land would be required to sign contracts 
before getting water, agreeing that they 
would dispose of extra land within 10 years. 


PUMP WITHOUT PAYING 


Critics protest that since 1944 excess land- 
holders in the valley have hoped to get water 
from the costly Central Valley water project 
without signing contracts, expecting that 
the new surface water distributed by the 
project’s canals would recharge underground 
supplies out of which they could pump 
without paying. 

A California State senator was quoted as 
saying in the 1940's that the project could 
not be operated without replenishing the 
underground supply and it would be impos- 
sible for the excess landholders not to bene- 
fit from it. 

George Ballis, secretary of the Western 
Water & Power Users Council, testified at a 
U.S. Senate Interior Subcommittee hearing 
presided over by Senator NELson, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, on July 8. He said: 

“They (the excess landholders) will never 
sign unless the Federal Government has 
some strong muscle to make them sign. It 
has the muscle before the distribution sys- 
tem is built. It will lose the muscle as soon 
as construction starts.” 

Congress has until August 10 under 90-day 
“legislative oversight” to disapprove the 
$157 million contract with Westlands water 
district for Federal construction of distribu- 
tion and drainage collection facilities—some 
713 miles to individual farms, to be repaid 
over 40 years. 

Senator Netson demanded that the con- 
tract be rejected. Labor unions, the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Grange demand that 
excess land contracts be signed prior to con- 
struction and that Federal control of all the 
underground water not be relinquished. 

President Theodore Roosevelt pressed for 
the acreage limitation in the 1902 act—his 
initial conservation measure—to prevent land 
speculation and monopoly. 

NELSON said the proposed contract would 
replenish depleted wells and unjustly enrich 
large landowners, who could use it without 
signing contracts. 


SEVENTY PERCENT OF AREA IS EXCESS 


Senator KUCHEL, Republican, of California, 
replied that the advantages to small land- 
owners would far outweigh windfalls to the 
large owners—but 70 percent of the area is 
in excess land holdings. 

The Reclamation Bureau affirms that re- 
plenishment of underground sources would 
be “unavoidable,” in distributing surface 
water. It also pointed out a need for legis- 
lation to make the acreage limitation more 
practically applicable. An interior depart- 
ment lawyer said he “probably would cheer” 
if Congress were to require signing in ad- 
vance, 

A land company owned by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is the largest owner in the 
Westlands project, with 120,000 acres which 
it leases to other operators. With the sub- 
sidy to the project estimated basically at 
$1,000 an acre, its windfall would amount to 
$120 million. 
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The project got underway in 1960 when 
Congress authorized an agreement to con- 
struct and operate the $400 million San Luis 
unit of the Central Valley water transfer 
project, the first such Federal-State project, 
with 55 percent to be advanced by the State. 
First water storage in the San Luis Reservoir 
is scheduled for 1967. 

The Federal service area includes 500,000 
acres on the west side of the valley between 
Mendota and Kettleman City, with Westlands 
as the principal contractor—391,000 acres of 
which 352,000 is irrigable. 


FOUR HUNDRED WELLS UNRESTRICTED 


The water is needed to supplement 800 
wells in the area. Last year a Westlands 
contract was executed for 1,008,000 acre-feet 
of water a year for 10 years, with the district 
obligated to pay for 738,000 acre-feet a year 
after that, and an additional 117,000 acre- 
feet if the ground water does not respond to 
recharging. (This is interpreted by some as 
an intention to recharge.) 

The price is $7.50 at canalside for water 
service, plus 50 cents for drainage. Plans 
are for water from 400 of the wells to be in- 
cluded in the distribution with acreage re- 
striction, which does not apply to the others. 

A California State grange spokesman called 
the contract full of holes. He added that 
while the United States insisted on land re- 
form in its foreign aid programs, the con- 
tract would freeze large land holdings in the 
central valley. 

Grange Master J. Blaine Quinn said: “We 
may expect that after 10 years the excess 
landholders will be given a gentle tap on the 
wrist, forgiven their transgressions and sold 
additional water at far below cost.“ 

An effort to exempt the State service area 
from acreage restrictions was defeated in 
Congress in 1960. Senator Proxmire, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, helped preserve the re- 
strictions then and in other past assaults 
on it. However, Angus McDonald of the 
Farmers’ Union said Interior Secretary Udall 
decided to sign a contract that included the 
exemption although the Attorney General 
expressed doubts as to its legality. 

One opponent asked, “Has the Secretary 
fallen into a trap?“ 


DIRECTORS’ EXCESS LAND 


Quinn commented, “Having failed to elim- 
inate the 160-acre limitation by legislative 
action, the Interior Department now at- 
tempts to repeal it by administrative orders.” 

Ballis pointed out that voting in the West- 
lands district was on the basis of assessed 
valuation and that all seven directors rep- 
resented excess holdings. 

Senator NEeLson called the “escape clause“ 
stipulating “unavoidable” recharging a trav- 
esty. He said its origin could be traced to 
a bureau counsel and not the will of Con- 
gress and that a careful review revealed a 
clear violation of the law. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Oct. 18, 1964] 


NELSON HELPS BLOCK IRRIGATION WINDFALLS 
(By Richard C. Kienitz) 


(Nore—Rural church and farm leaders re- 
cently appealed to Senator GAYLORD NELSON, 
of Wisconsin, to block a multimillion-dollar 
water project in California which they 
claimed would enrich large landholders and 
hurt farm families. Reluctantly, Senator 
NELSON accepted the challenge. This article 
from the Milwaukee Journal describes what 
the Journal calls “a significant victory for 
NeELson personally.“) 

A Catholic priest, a University of California 
professor, labor unions, farm organizations 
and a Wisconsin Senator apparently have 
won their fight to forestall a potential multi- 
million-dollar windfall to big landholders 
under a California irrigation water contract. 

The Interior Department has decided to 
completely review and renegotiate a contract 
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to provide a million acre-feet of water a year 
to supplement wells in the Westlands Water 
District in California’s fruit- and vegetable- 
growing San Joaquin Valley. 

Critics of the contract, vigorously assisted 
in recent months by Senator NELSON, Demo- 
crat of Wisconsin, contended that it would 
enrich large-scale landholders who had no 
intention of complying with acreage limita- 
tions of the 1902 Reclamation Act. 


ACREAGE LIMITED 


Father J. L. Vizzard, Washington, director 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, said the revisions proposed by the 
Reclamation Bureau gave promise that what 
he called years of drift and evasion in ad- 
ministration of the law would be ended. 

Water and land monopoly would be pre- 
vented, he said, and promise given to preser- 
vation of the family-size farm. It was a 
significant victory for NELSON personally. 

The Reclamation Act limits Federal irriga- 
tion water to 160 acres for an individual 
owner or 320 acres for a man and wife. In 
the Westlands district, 70 percent of the 
352,000 irrigable acres is owned by large 
landholders, such as Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, which leases its 120,000 acres to private 
operators. 

Under the contract, holders of excess land 
would be required to agree to dispose of their 
extra acres within 10 years in order to get 
surface water. But it also noted that re- 
plenishment of wells under the new contract 
would be unavoidable, under a policy estab- 
lished in 1949. 

Newson called this unavoidable clause a 
travesty. His allies argued that if the $157 
million distribution and collection system 
was completed before the contracts were ob- 
tained, the big holders could choose not to 
take surface water and benefit from the re- 
plenishment of their 400 wells. Such a wind- 
fall was estimated at $1,000 an acre—$120 
million for Southern Pacific alone. 

The renegotiation plan approved this 
month by Interior Secretary Udall includes: 

Deletion of reference to a need for addi- 
tional water to replenish ground sources. 

Deletion of the unavoidable clause. 

Limitation of the supply of surface water 
to the amount actually needed and pumping 
10 to 15 percent of this amount from under- 
ground to equalize replenishment received by 
wells. 

Application of a tax for repayment of the 
construction cost at the highest possible rate, 
and using part of it to keep the charge for 
surface water at the lowest possible rate 
until owners dispose of excess land. 

Congress authorized the $400 million San 
Luis unit of the central valley water trans- 
fer project in 1960. It was the first such 
Federal-State project, with the State to pay 
55 percent, and involves the largest repay- 
ment contract ever negotiated by the 
Reclamation Bureau. 

The Federal service area between Mendota 
and Kettleman City includes 500,000 acres 
with 391,000 in the Westlands District. Sena- 
tor Proxmire, Democrat, of Wisconsin, was 
one of a group of Senators who made certain 
that the 160-acre limitation was applied to 
the area. 

COALITION SEEKS HELP 


NELSON as a midwesterner, was not aware 
of the significant issues involved in the West- 
lands contract until it was presented this 
year for legislative review. 

When Prof. Paul Taylor and representa- 
tives of the Farmers Union, National Grange, 
and AFL-CIO went to his office for help as a 
member of the Senate Interior Committee, 
he told them he thought others might serve 
them better. 

They persuaded NELSON that he was the 
last hope for blocking the contract, and he 
got himself named chairman of a subcom- 
mittee to investigate. 

When the House approved the construction 
and repayment contract and the Senate In- 
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terior Committee took no action to stop it, 
NELSON carried the fight to the Senate floor 
against powerful western interests, tangling 
in debate with Senator Kuchl, Republican, 
of California. NELSON asked that $1,500,000 
to begin construction be cut from the appro- 
priations bill, but he lost, 57 to 23. 

Then the coalition bombarded the Interior 
Department with pleas. Finally, on October 
7, Udall approved the Reclamation Bureau's 
amendments to the service contract. 

Under terms of disposed contracts, the In- 
terior Secretary is authorized to sell excess 
lands if the owner does not within 10 years. 
This year the Department took its first major 
step in this direction, offering for sale 4,400 
acres of the Di Giorgio Fruit Corp., in the 
Delano-Earlimart Irrigation District. 

Father Vizzard considers this a pioneering 
step. He also notes that the Department has 
shown a desire to more closely enforce acre- 
age limitations in the Imperial Valley where 
“for 30 years the law has been flouted.” 

“Our Westlands coalition must now direct 
its efforts in that direction,” he said. 


Mr. MORSE. I am sorry ever to dis- 
agree with my very good and able friend 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL]. But on the question before 
the Senate, we agree to disagree. I rec- 
ognize that there has been a crystal- 
lization of attitude in regard to this sub- 
ject in the Senate, but that does not 
make it correct. I stand on all my op- 
position in the past and my opposition 
today, as represented by the material 
that I have requested to have printed 
in the RECORD, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask a few 
questions? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I understand, 
the Senator from Wisconsin is saying 
that even if the excess landowners in 
that area refused to take water, they 
will benefit from this project, because 
of the fact that the water table will rise 
and rise substantially and the cost of 
pumping will be reduced. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
if an effort is made to collect for that 
benefit by charging fees, it is extremely 
difficult to administer such a program 
in such a way so that the small land- 
owners—the 160-acre landowners—are 
not placed in a position in which they 
might have to divest themselves; and 
not only will the purpose of the 160-acre 
limitation be frustrated, but the result 
will be that the small landowners them- 
selves will be destroyed, and the result 
might also conceivably be that this im- 
mensely expensive project might end 
with nothing but excess landowners. 

Mr. NELSON. I believe that there is 
a grave danger that an excess landown- 
er might receive a substantial subsidy 
from the program by the restoration of 
the water level above the Corcoran clay 
in the Central Valley district. I believe 
that there is also a serious problem in 
collecting sufficient money to pay the 
annual principal on the loan from the 
Federal Government. The method fol- 
lowed is to charge a certain amount per 
acre-foot of water, and then, if at the 
end of the year, or at the time the pay- 
ment is due, sufficient money has not 
been raised as a consequence of charges 
per acre-foot, an ad valorem tax is levied 
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against the property owners in the whole 
Westlands district, whether they are ac- 
cepting surface water or not. 

There is great difficulty in being equi- 
table about the arrangement, because the 
taxes are levied in accordance with the 
assessed valuation of the land, which 
varies greatly depending upon the pro- 
ductivity of the land; and the produc- 
tivity of the land varies greatly because 
a crop grown on that land might be al- 
falfa worth $40, $50, or $100 per acre; 
some fruits and vegetables might pro- 
duce at least $1,000 an acre. 

So the whole issue of who is going to 
pay what ought to be decided in advance 
by requiring recordable contracts. For 
the life of me, I cannot understand why 
a sufficient number of excess landown- 
ers should not be required to sign record- 
able contracts to guarantee that the an- 
nual payments for the surface water fur- 
nished will be sufficient to pay the prin- 
ciple on the loan that is being made by 
the Federal Government. 

I cannot see why Southern Pacific Rail- 
road or any number of holders, including 
Kern County Land Co.—which, inci- 
dentally, holds in the whole Central Val- 
ley 231,000 acres—do not express their 
intent by signing recordable contracts 
and coming under the contract agree- 
ment. If they want water, why do they 
not sign contracts? I have been ask- 
ing that one question for a solid year; 
and before I raised the question, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] were raising it. I should like to 
have it answered sometime on the floor of 
the Senate. The Department of the In- 
terior never answered the question at our 
hearings. We can still have the whole 
project and avoid the chance of unjust 
enrichment or discrimination against 
the small landowners by having record- 
able contracts signed in advance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The junior Senator 
from Wisconsin has argued that in the 
4 years that have elapsed since this is- 
sue arose, excess landowners have signed 
precisely one recordable contract on a 
relatively small holding. Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad and Kern County Land 
Co. have signed none at all. 

Certainly what the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] is arguing 
for makes all the sense in the world to 
me. If today there is a reclamation law 
that makes sense, and if it is to be en- 
forced so as to provide benefits for 160- 
acre landowners, and not provide subsi- 
dies to huge landowners, it seems to me 
that the amendment of the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin is sensible, and I 
commend him for offering it. 

Mr, NELSON. I commend the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin. I should like 
to have the record show that I have sup- 
ported the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. There are no reclama- 
tion projects in Wisconsin, but I have 
supported every reclamation project 
that has come before the commit- 
tee, and I intend to continue to sup- 
port reclamation projects. I am speak- 
ing as a friend of reclamation proj- 
ects and of the philosophy and idea 
of reclamation., I showd dislike to have 
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those who are the beneficiaries of recla- 
mation kill a program which has done so 
much for this country. But if they con- 
tinue to follow the procedures they are 
following, they will turn a fair share of 
the taxpayers of this country against 
reclamation. If only once there is a 
unjust enrichment of a wealthy land- 
owner, about which Congress can do 
nothing, once the distribution system has 
been built, we may do serious damage 
to reclamation projects in this country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For the purpose of 
information, I ask this question: Will the 
Senator from Wisconsin please illustrate 
how the signing of contracts by large 
landowners will eliminate the problem in 
the subsidy which it is said will come into 
existence if they do not sign? 

Mr. NELSON. It will not eliminate 
the subsidy program atall. The subsidy 
consists of the fact that there is no re- 
quirement to pay any interest. I did not 
get out my pencil and figure this, but 
calculating roughly, out of my head, I 
would guess that on a 40-year repay- 
ment contract on a $500 million loan, we 
must be talking about between $300 mil- 
lion and $400 million in interest subsidy, 
depending upon the rate of interest 
charged 3 or 4 percent. That constitutes 
the subsidy. 

The law that Congress passed was clear 
that while water subsidies would be pro- 
vided, the law was also clear that sub- 
sidized water would not be provided to 
a landowner who held in excess of 160 
acres; or, if a married couple, man and 
wife, twice 160 acres. 

If an owner of substantially excess land 
is able to avoid coming under the pro- 
gram and accepting surface water, and 
if he is pumping water from below Cor- 
coran clay belt, at 450 feet, and to irrigate 
and make a profit now, and if the water 
table is raised from 350 to 450 feet, thus 
substantially reducing the pumping costs, 
it is entirely conceivable that the large 
excess landholder will get great benefit 
from the recharging of aquifers under- 
neath his own land, because it is all a 
part of one big water table. If that hap- 
pened, and the Government did not suc- 
ceed in forcing him to pay for the 
percolation of that water below the water 
table, it would be a subsidy. 

In order to protect the Government, 
Congress ought to say, We like the pro- 
gram, we will be glad to subsidize you. 
but we want a guarantee in advance that 
nobody will be a profiteer.” That is all 
we are asking. That is all that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon was asking in this dis- 
pute before I came to the Senate 4 or 5 
years ago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that whether the large landowners 
sign or do not sign, if the project is in- 
stalled, they will be the beneficiaries of 
the general contemplation of the pro- 
gram. If they do not sign, they pay 
nothing but still get the benefits, be- 
cause the water table has been changed. 

Mr.NELSON. That is roughly correct. 
It becomes a complicated matter, because 
they can be required to pay the ad valo- 
rem tax on the land whether they come 
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under the program or not. But the ad 
valorem tax is levied against everybody, 
whether he purchases surface water or 
not. But the large landowners can 
become beneficiaries under the circum- 
stances the Senator has stated. 

In fairness to the advocates of the 
other side of the question, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior argued that this 
situation would not occur. The Depart- 
ment argued that it can exert enough 
economic pressure to force the benefi- 
ciaries to comply. The Department 
argued that they will come under. There 
is no doubt in the Department’s mind 
that they will come under. My answer 
is: Let us hold the money and the water 
until recordable contracts are signed. 
Then we will give them a unanimous vote 
in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
entire subject was thoroughly threshed 
out last year, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin said, with full 
knowledge on the part of Senators, but 
the Senate rejected the proposal. 

The Department of the Interior main- 
tains that the acreage limitation pro- 
visions of the reclamation law are fully 
applicable to all lands in the Westlands 
water district. This position is based on 
two contracts to which the United States 
is a party; the water service contract 
of June 1963, and the distribution sys- 
tem contract of April 1965. The author- 
ity in the Senate on this proposal is my 
good friend the Senator from California 
Mr. Kuchl]. He has something to say 
about it, because he has knowledge of it. 
I hope he will be able to answer the ar- 
guments that have been put forth by my 
— 5 friends the Senators from Wiscon- 
8 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
been associated rather intimately with 
the San Luis project since its inception. 
I was an author of the authorizing legis- 
lation in the Senate. Our friend from 
California, the late Senator Clair Engle, 
battled vigorously for it. The proposal 
was heard. It was recommended by the 
Governor of California. It was recom- 
mended by the Department of the Inte- 
rior. It was recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the President of 
the United States. It was reported 
unanimously by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. It was 
overwhelmingly approved by the U.S. 
Senate. It is true that a few Senators 
opposed it. It was passed by the House 
of Representatives. It was signed into 
law. 

I well remember when the late John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy flew to California 
to dedicate the project. In truth, it is 
a people's project. 

The law itself requires that every sec- 
tion of the reclamation law shall pre- 
vail, and sets forth the manner by which 
the project shall be operated. That law 
provides for the acreage limitation about 
which we have heard some of our friends 
crying today. No Member of the Sen- 
ate has defended that acreage limita- 
tion more than has the senior Senator 
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from California. The reclamation law 
provides against unjust enrichment, and 
there will be no unjust enrichment in 
this instance. 

Out of nowhere, last week, came the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire], running into the 
Committee on Appropriations with a rec- 
ommendation that the committee adopt 
language to provide that no more money 
should be expended for this one reclama- 
tion project in California unless the own- 
ers of 90 percent of the land in the area 
did what is not required by the law— 
sign recordable contracts at once. 

He was defeated, and he alone sus- 
tained the position which he advocated. 
Now, on the floor, the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son] comes again this year, as he did last 
year, to try to cut off one reclamation 
project. The project happens to be in 
my State. I do not propose to let him 
do it. 

If it is true, which it is not, that one 
reclamation project is surfeited with 
fraud, if it is true, which it is not, that 
the State of California, the Governor 
of California, and all public officials 
having anything to do with this, 
directly or indirectly, are going, in some 
fashion and by some subterfuge, to evade 
the law and give some great wealthy cor- 
porations something to which they are 
not entitled under the law of this land, 
those responsible ought to be punished. 

But if it is true, as I shall demonstrate, 
that the Senators from Wisconsin do not 
know what they are talking about, if it is 
true, as I shall demonstrate, that the 
project is subject entirely to the reclama- 
tion law, and that there will be no 160- 
acre limitation evasion involved in it, 
then, Mr. President, what has been rec- 
ommended by the President of the United 
States, by the Bureau of the Budget, by 
the Committee on Appropriations, and by 
the House of Representatives ought now 
to be passed here. The contemptible 
amendment which is now pending ought 
to be swept aside, and the reclamation 
project in the State from which I come 
ought to be treated in exactly the same 
fashion as every other reclamation proj- 
ect in the country is treated. 

However, do not let the words come 
out of the mouth of the Senator from 
California. Let the words to demolish 
this amendment come from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

I received a letter from Kenneth Ho- 
lum, a distinguished public servant, an 
Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior. 

No one can describe Ken Holum, who 
I like and respect, as one who wants to 
juggle the books to get around the law 
so that he can do something special for 
any person. He is dedicated to the en- 
forcement of the reclamation laws. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that copies of the letter from the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son] to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and my letter to Secretary of the 
Interior Udall and Mr. Holum’s reply to 
me on the Secretary’s behalf with the 
enclosed memorandum, all be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
August 19, 1965. 
Hon. x 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear SENATOR: In the interest of adher- 
ing to the letter and spirit of the reclama- 
tion law, I believe appropriations for the 
Westlands Water District contract should 
be withheld until either 90 percent of the 
land in the Westlands Water District con- 
form to the 160-acre limitation or until it 
is under a recordable contract to divest excess 
land in the future. This is the only sure way 
to protect the interests of the family farm 
from the large landowners who own 70 per- 
cent of the land in the Westlands district, 

But in any event, some means must be 
found to protect the public interest in this 
matter. The Westlands Water Contract and 
its operating agreement do not specify with 
adequate clarity who will pay for the project 
and how they will pay for it. The contract 
states that the district may charge a water 
toll, a land assessment, or some combina- 
tion of assessment and toll. To protect the 
small landowner from prohibitive rates that 
the district may charge and to insure that 
the large landowner is required to pay a fee 
which will be substantial enough to eventu- 
ally force him to divest his holdings, as was 
intended by law, specific toll and assessment 
charges should be included in the operating 
agreement. The reclamation law prohibits 
the delivery of Federal water to excess land- 
owners. This means surface as well as 
underground water. Therefore, if because of 
water percolation the ground water level 
rises, the ineligible excess landowner benefits 
because his cost of pumping is decreased. 
Equity would then require that either some 
means be used to keep the water level where 
it would be if no percolation existed or that 
the large landowners should be required to 
pay the difference in cost to pump water from 
the water levels before and after percolation. 
This provision would eliminate the need for 
the unavoidable clause and would reflect the 
spirit of the Reclamation Law. 

I respectfully submit that until the com- 
mittee is satisfied that the above recom- 
mendations will be followed, no appropria- 
tions should be granted for use on the 
Westlands Water District. 

Sincerely yours, 


GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senator. 
AuGust 20, 1965. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: During consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
of the Public Works Appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1966, certain questions were raised 
regarding the Westlands water contract and 
its operating agreement under the San Luis 
reclamation project when an attempt was 
made in committee to add language direct- 
ing “that appropriations for the Westlands 
distribution and drainage system be with- 
held until either 90 percent of the land in 
the Westlands water district conforms to 
the 160-acre limitation required by law or 
until it is under a recordable contract to 
divest excess land in the future.” 

The charge was made that the Westlands 
water contract and its operating agreement 
did not specify with adequate clarity who 
would pay for the project and how they will 
pay for it. It was argued that to protect 
the small landowner from prohibitive rates 
that the district might charge and to insure 
that the large landowner is required to pay 
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a fee which would be substantial enough to 
eventually force him to divest his holdings 
that specific toll and assessment charges 
should be included in the operating agree- 
ment. It was also argued that if because of 
water percolation the ground water level rises 
that the ineligible excess landowner benefits 
because his cost of pumping is decreased and 
that therefore some means must be used to 
keep the water level where it would be if no 
percolation existed or that the large land- 
owners should be required to pay the differ- 
ence in costs to pump water from the water 
levels before and after percolation. It was 
said that such a provision would eliminate 
the need for the unavoidable clause and 
would reflect the spirit of the reclamation 
law. 

Mr. Secretary, I would appreciate a letter 
from you answering these statements in 
terms of the actual contract and operating 
agreement which was entered into between 
the Westlands Water District and the Federal 
Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
THoMAs H. KUCHEL. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D.C., August 23, 1965. 
Hon. THoMAs H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Kuchl: In your letter of 
August 20, you indicated that certain ques- 
tions have been raised concerning the repay- 
ment contract and the operating agreement 
between the Department’s Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Westlands Water District 
of California. 

Our comments on these points are con- 
tained in the enclosed sheets. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 
Assistant Secretary. 
MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING ASSISTANT SEC- 

RETARY HOLUM’s LETTER or AUGUST 23, 1965, 

ro SENATOR KUCHEL 


Small landowners are protected from pay- 
ing prohibited rates for water service under 
the terms and conditions of the April 1, 1965, 
operating agreement between the Westlands 
Water District and the United States. That 
agreement provides no such water tolls shall 
be established by the district without the 
consent of the contracting officer, for any 
year which will exceed an average throughout 
the district for that year of more than $7.50 
per acre-foot.” As the June 5, 1963, water 
service contract with the district provides 
that it pay $7.50 an acre-foot for water serv- 
ice, eligible landowners using water would 
not have to pay more than the cost of 
water service. In fact, Mr. Ralph Brody, the 
manager of the Westlands Water District, 
testified before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on July 8, 1964, 
that the district expected the water toll to be 
between $4 and $6 an acre-foot. Additional 
revenue needed by the district to meet water 
service charges and to pay distribution sys- 
tem construction and O. & M. expenses will 
have to be met by ad valorem assessments 
on all of the lands of the district. Thus, 
under existing contracting arrangements 
with the district, excess landowners must pay 
part of the cost of supplying water to the 
lands of the eligible landowners. 

Water made available by the San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project will be de- 
livered only to the lands of those owners that 
have complied with the excess land provisions 
of reclamation law. Further, to make sure 
that project water is not reused to the bene- 
fit of the excess landowners, the April 1, 1965, 
operating agreement with the district pro- 
vides, “to insure that project water will be 
utilized only on eligible lands, the district, 
commencing with the fourth year, shall pump 
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at its expense from ground water aquifers 
underlying the district for use on eligible 
lands an amount of water, as determined by 
the contracting officer.” It is contemplated 
that the amount of water will be equivalent 
to the contribution made to the ground 
water aquifers by the surface supply of 
project water. (1) The provision is effective 
the fourth year because it will take approxi- 
mately 3 years for any water from project 
surface application to reach the ground 
water aquifers. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. Holum in his let- 
ter of August 23 said: 

In your letter of August 20, you indicated 
that certain questions have been raised con- 
cerning the repayment contract and the op- 
erating agreement between the Department's 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Westlands 
Water District of California. 

Our comments on these points are con- 
tained in the enclosed sheets. 


This is a communication from the De- 
partment of the Interior, discussing the 
contract entered into between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
Westlands Water District. This is what 
the Government of the United States 
Says: : 

Smali landowners are protected from pay- 
ing prohibited rates for water service under 
the terms and conditions of the April 1, 1965, 
operating agreement between the Westlands 
Water District and the United States. That 
agreement provides “* * * no such water 
tolls shall be established by the district with- 
out the consent of the contracting officer— 


I observe parenthetically that that is 
the Government of the United States— 
for any year which will exceed an average 
throughout the district for that year of more 
than $7.50 per acre-foot.” 


That means that the Westlands Water 
District has guaranteed that there will 
be a ceiling of no more than $7.50 an 
acre-foot that will be paid for water de- 
livered through this distribution system 
constructed by the Government of the 
United States and then repaid in its en- 
tirety into the Federal Treasury. 

I continue to read: 

As the June 5, 1963, water service contract 
with the district provides that it pay $7.50 an 
acre-foot for water service, eligible landown- 
ers using water would not have to pay more 
than the cost of water service. In fact, Mr. 
Ralph Brody, the manager of the Westlands 
Wa District, testified before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on July 8, 1964, that the district ex- 
pected the weter toll to be between $4 and 
$6 an acre-foot. 


In other words, the district believes 
that they will be able to sell to those able 
to receive it supplemental water at a 
price between $4 and $6 an acre-foot. 

I continue to read: 


Additional revenue needed by the district 
to meet water service charges and to pay 
distribution system construction and O. & M. 
expenses will have to be met by ad valorem 
assessments on all of the lands of the dis- 
trict. 


I emphasize that “all of the lands” 
means those lands which are to receive 
the benefits of this people’s project as 
well as those lands which decline to re- 
reive the benefits of this people's project. 

I continue to read: 


Thus, under existing contractual arrange- 
ments with the district, excess landowners 
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must pay part of the cost of supplying water 
to the lands of the eligible landowners. 


Of course they should pay a part of 
the cost. That is an obligation of the 
district in California in which they live 
has made with the Federal Government. 

I continue to read: 

Water made available by the San Luis 
Unit of the Central Valley project will be 
delivered only to the lands of those owners 
that have complied with the excess land 
provisions of reclamation law. 


That is the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior speaking. 

I continue to read: 

Further, to make sure that project water 
is not reused to the benefit of the excess 
landowners, the April 1, 1965, operating 
agreement with the district provides * + 
To insure that project water will be utilized 
only on eligible lands, the district, com- 
mencing with the fourth year, shall pump at 
its expense from ground water aquifers un- 
derlying the district for use on eligible lands 
an amount of water, as determined by the 
contracting officer.” It is contemplated that 
the amount of water will be equivalent to the 
contribution made to the ground water aqui- 
fers by the surface supply of project water. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

I continue to read: 

The provision is effective the fourth year 
because it will take approximately 3 years for 
any water from project surface application 
to reach the ground water aquifers. 


We know what that means. First of 
all, engineering opinion is that, of the 
water distributed on the suface, not more 
than 3 percent of it will percolate down 
into the ground. 

Our two beloved Senators from Wis- 
consin are now saying that in California 
there is a situation in which the great 
excess landowners will be able to reduce 
the cost of pumping their water and in- 
directly get a benefit to which they are 
not entitled. That is not so. 

In the very contract between the West- 
lands Water District and the Government 
of the United States, the district has 
agreed to demonstrate its complete good 
faith ‘‘to insure that project water will 
be utilized only on eligible lands“ that it 
will pump out of the ground at its ex- 
pense the amount of water which the 
Government of the United States tells 
it to pump out for use on eligible lands. 

I do not know how any Senator can 
come before the Senate, using the strict 
factual material given to him by the 
Department of the Interior and advance 
the completely illogical, foolish approach 
embodied in the amendment we have 
pending today. 

What would that amendment do? 
That amendment would strike out the 
appropriation of some $10 million by 
which we shall this year continue to build 
a magnificent project. 

I believe I stated that Congress has ap- 
proved and the Government has expend- 
ed something in excess of $200 million on 
this project. It has spent money for 
planning for the distribution system. 
Now, out of nowhere—there has not been 
5 minutes’ worth of time this year 
spent in speaking in opposition to this 
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program—come running our two col- 
leagues and they are saying, “Kick it 
out.” 

Mr. President, how would you like to 
have someone do that in your State, 
after everyone in official Washington 
previously approved this particular proj- 
ect? 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 16 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I reit- 
erate. First of all, this project was au- 
thorized by the Congress under reclama- 
tion law. Reclamation law requires that 
as to this project, like every other recla- 
mation project in this country, it is 
provided that water will not be fur- 
nished to an owner of excess lands within 
its boundaries if the owner refuses to 
execute a valid, recordable contract. 

The completion of construction of the 
distribution system is about 3 to 4 years 
away. I do not believe we have seen 
anywhere in the United States anyone 
running 4 years in advance to sign a 
recordable contract. I think it ill be- 
hooves any Senator to use an appropria- 
tion bill as a vehicle to change basic law 
and especially to change it with respect 
to only one project in this whole country. 

I believe I have demonstrated by the 
words of the Department of the Interior 
how completely wrong is the position 
which my colleagues from Wisconsin 
have taken. At any rate, I hope so. The 
Westlands Water District in California, 
organized under the laws of California, 
has entered into a contract with the 
Bureau of Reclamation, along the lines 
of all other contracts of similar charac- 
ter, that it will pay for 783,000 acre-feet 
of water a year at $8 an acre-foot, 
whether or not that water is used. The 
local people agreed to do that. In addi- 
tion, the people in the Westlands Water 
District pay the entire cost of the $157- 
million distribution system. 

This is a project that is designed to 
help promote a semidesert area and make 
it become another garden. In order to 
achieve this sort of project, the reclama- 
tion law was adopted. This is an oppor- 
tunity for more people to use family- 
sized farms in the future. There is a 
strict requirement of law against unjust 
enrichment by excess landowners. 

The so-called Omnibus Adjustment 
Act of 1926—Public Law 69-284—ap- 
proved May 25, 1926, clearly specifies in 
section 46 of that act the procedures by 
which the Secretary of the Interior 
protects the public interest under such 
circumstances. That section provides: 

No water shall be delivered upon the com- 
pletion of any new project or new division 
of a project until a contract or contracts in 
form approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall have been made with an irrigation 
district or irrigation districts. 


That section further specifies: 


Such contract or contracts shall further 
provide that all irrigable land held in private 
ownership by any one owner in excess of 160 
irrigable acres shall be eppraised in a manner 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the sale prices thereof fixed by the 
Secretary on the basis of its actual bona fide 
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value at the date of appraisal without refer- 
ence to the proposed construction of the 
irrigation works; and that mo such excess 
lands so held shall receive water from any 
project or division if the owners thereof shall 
refuse to execute valid recordable contracts 
for the sale of such lands under terms and 
conditions satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Interior and at prices not to exceed those 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior; and 
that until one-half the construction charges 
against said lands shall have been fully paid 
no sale of any such lands shall carry the 
right to receive water unless and until the 
purchase price involved in such sale is ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior and 
that upon proof of fraudulent representation 
as to the true consideration involved in such 
sales the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to cancel the water right attaching to 
the land involved in such fraudulent sales. 


Mr. President, this is a sound project. 
I urge Senators overwhelmingly once 
again, as they did last year, to reject the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Iyield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that of the 
water that is pumped, only 3 percent will 
percolate back into the ground? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is the engineer- 
ing estimate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it a fact that 
under the contract entered into by this 
water district and the Government, the 
district obligates itself to pump up the 
water, the 3 percent or more, if it is 
desired by the Government? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I say to my able friend 
that the amount the Government of the 
United States tells the Westlands Water 
District to pump back up to the surface, 
82 Westlands Water District has agreed 
to do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So there would be 
no chance for the large landowners to 
do as has been contended by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is emi- 
nently and completely correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Following the Sen- 
ator’s statement, which is grossly in- 
correct, but unintentionally so, let me 
put into the Recorp the statement made 
by Mr. Watts in respect to this point. 
The Senator has said that only 3 per- 
cent will percolate back. Mr. Watts’ 
testimony is that, at a minimum, an 
estimated 17 to 25 percent of surface 
water finds its way down and becomes a 
part of the underground water supply. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I hope 
this is being taken out of the time of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. I will do this on my 
time. 

Does the Senator want to comment on 
what I just said? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do to this extent— 
and this will be on my time, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the figure I gave, I gave in good 
faith. It may well be that there are 
others who disagree; but whatever the 
percentage may be, is it not true that the 
Westlands Water District is required to 
pump back that amount of water which 
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the Department of the Interior deter- 
mines the Westlands Water District must 
pump back? 

Mr. NELSON. Can they pump it up 
any faster than the excess landowner has 
done who has been pumping it for years 
and years? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Isuppose God helps us 
every year, when anyone from my State 
stands here on the floor of the Senate, as 
to how long he is going to listen to this 
sort of repetitious argument. Congress 
has ruled on it. The administration un- 
der three Presidents has ruled on it. 
Congress ruled on it when it author- 
ized the project. Congress ruled on it 
last year when the contract was before 
the Interior Committees. The two com- 
mittees have ruled on it repeatedly. 
There was an all-day hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs on this problem. I presided 
much of the time, and much of the time 
the Senator from California was the only 
Senator present. 

Mr. NELSON. Not very much of the 
time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. And at the end of the 
day a record was made. There were some 
who said this was a terrible thing. But 
the responsible servants of the people in 
Washington, in Sacramento, and in the 
Westlands Water District all testified as 
I have today in spreading the facts across 
the record. So the record has been made. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield me a cou- 
ple of minutes? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has 12 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. NELSON. 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
quite surprised at the argument the Sen- 
ator from California is making. Appar- 
ently he thinks that because Congress 
made a serious mistake 2 years ago, the 
same thing should be done this year. 
This issue should not be swept under the 
rug. Let me say to the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia that he will hear about it in time. 
The Farmers Union is completely against 
the position of the Senator from Califor- 
nia. The AFL-CIO is completely against 
the position of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. Small farm organization after 
small farm organization is completely 
against the position of the Senator from 
California. 

I can understand how the Senator 
from California would like to have the 
Senate remain silent in regard to this 
matter. There was some interesting 
language used by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. It is not often that the Senator 
from California does this, but this is one 
of his bad days. He referred to it asa 
contemptible amendment. 

That does not do him any credit. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin is a fine amendment and does 
not deserve the kind of ad hominem 
argument made by the Senator from 
California in talking about charges of 
fraud. Who is charging fraud? We who 
oppose the program have not charged 
fraud. We have asserted that we believe 
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I yield to the Senator 
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the Secretary of the Interior suffered 
from a lapse of good judgment in ever 
approving the San Luis project, so far 
as the big landowners are concerned in 
the first place. 

That has been our position; and we 
have been supported by expert after ex- 
pert. 

However, the test of the pudding is 
not whether the Senator from California 
wishes to swallow it, but whether the big 
landowners are ready and willing to 
comply with the 160-acre limitation. 
The answer is that they are not. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad with its 
large land holdings—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield 30 seconds to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. MORSE. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad continues to hold the land, we 
believe, for more undue enrichment un- 
der the San Luis project. 

Mr. President, the program which was 
arrived by the Governor of California, 
Pat Brown, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Udall, will continue to stand 
to their discredit. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for yielding to me. I believe that he has 
offered a sound amendment in the pub- 
lic interest. I intend to overlook the 
highly glandular argument of the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should 
like to respond to my good friend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], who became just as excited 
this year as he was last year when I 
raised this question. 

Accordingly, I wish the Recorp to show 
that last year I asked him this question 
on the floor of the Senate, and this year 
I asked him the same question twice. 
This will be third time, and I have as yet 
to receive an answer from him—or, for 
that matter, from the Secretary of the 
Interior, or from anyone else in America, 
as to why the excess landowners will not 
even say to the “grandpa” Federal Gov- 
ernment, which is going to play Santa 
Claus out there, We want the water and 
we will sign a recordable contract.” 

I do not expect anyone to answer it. 
It has not been answered by anyone yet. 

When the Senator grows excited about 
my raising the issue which involves Cali- 
fornia, let me repeat that I have voted 
for more money for the State of Cali- 
fornia than the Senator from California 
will ever vote for my State of Wisconsin 
if he remains in the Senate for 50 years. 

First, the Senator from California has 
the largest defense contracts in his 
State, the largest development contracts: 
and most of the youth camps in America 
are in California. It therefore ill be- 
hooves the Senator to be concerned 
about someone raising an issue about 
California. 


Nine 
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Second, I am not “taking on” Cali- 
fornia. I am for the Central Valley of 
California. I am for the principle of 
reclamation. However, the Senator 
stood on the floor of the Senate last year 
and defended every single part of the 
Westlands contract, just as Ken Holum 
did before the committee—and Ken 
Holum is a distinguished public servant, 
but he happens to be wrong on this is- 
sue. If there is any defense on the ex- 
citement raised last year on the floor 
of the Senate, where the Senator from 
California made the same attack upon 
me and my position as he is doing this 
year, let me say that when it was all 
over, the Department of the Interior 
eliminated section B from that contract, 
a copy of which I hold in my hand. It 
provided last year: 

(b) If project water furnished to the dis- 
trict pursuant to this contract reaches the 
underground strata of excess land owned by 
a large landowner, as defined in subdivision 
(a) of article 25 hereof, who has not exe- 
cuted a recordable contract and the large 
landowner pumps such project water from 
the underground, the District will not be 
deemed to have furnished such water to said 
lands within the meaning of this contract if 
such water reached the underground strata 
of the aforesaid excess land as an unavoid- 
able result of the furnishing of project water 
by the district to nonexcess lands or to ex- 
cess lands with respect to which a record- 
able contract has been executed. 


They defended the district on this 
floor. They were embarrassed after the 
vote, the hearing, and the fight. After 
some intervention from the executive 
branch, that section of the contract was 
also eliminated. 

The Senator’s excitement about raising 
this issue is hardly justified by the re- 
sults and the consequences of changing 
the contract. 

All I am saying now is: Why do we not 
have the landowners simply say that they 
have an intent, and will sign a record- 
able contract, and the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia will never hear another word 
from me on this subject. Not one. 

However, the Senator has not answered 
that question yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
give some gratuitous advice to my friend 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

If he believes that the law of the land 
should be changed, and that citizens 
living within any public water district 
should be persuaded to sign a recordable 
contract 3 or 4 or 10 years prior to the 
actual completion of the project, let 
him introduce a bill and come before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and see 

Mr. NELSON. Is that not the law? 

Mr. KUCHEL. No; it is not the law. 
No project, which had a valid benefit- 
cost ratio as this project has, ever au- 
thorized under reclamation law has re- 
quired the filing of recordable contracts 
years prior to the time when water can 
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actually be delivered. In only one 
project, to my knowledge, has Congress, 
in the authorizing statute, required such 
a filing prior to construction. Then, it 
was required only because Congress did 
not believe without such evidence of a 
willingness to buy project water that the 
project could pay for itself. That is not 
the case here. 

I wish to say one thing further to my 
good friend the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse]. 

This project is under reclamation law, 
and it must follow the 160-acre limita- 
tion. 

However, I continue to say to my good 
friend the Senator from Oregon that if 
he believes that the 160-acre limitation 
should be applied all across the country, 
I say to him that he should observe it 
within his own State. In the Baker Fed- 
eral reclamation project in Oregon, 
Congress adopted legislation chucking 
the 160-acre limitation out the window. 
That is the law of the land at the present 
time. I did not ask nor was I given a 
variance for the San Luis project and 
the Westlands Water District. There is 
no exception in Westlands to any provi- 
sion of the reclamation laws of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Indeed, 
it is the most stringent contract ever 
negotiated under the Reclamation Act. 

The San Luis project is merely an in- 
stance in which Congress has ruled, after 
the most careful hearings and after rec- 
ommendations from all levels in Govern- 
ment involved. The project is in the 
process of construction. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has invested 
$200 million into a multipurpose project, 
the beneficiaries of which will pay back 
into the public Treasury every dollar of 
reimbursable moneys advanced. 

This represents a great American ac- 
complishment. 

I regret that apparently, once a year, 
a couple of our “brothers” rise on the 
floor of the Senate trying to make Con- 
gress and the Government go their way. 

I do not believe that the Senate is go- 
ing to do it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield me 30 
seconds? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
30 seconds to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot debate with 
the Senator from California the 160-acre 
limitation charge in Oregon. He can- 
not prove it. I have never yielded to any 
exception to the 160-acre limitation in 
my State, or in any other State. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, that 
lands in the Baker project could exceed 
the 160-acre limitation was specifically 
noted in both the reports of the Senate 
and House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a copy 
of Public Law 87-706, 87th Congress, 
H.R. 575, which was approved by the 
President on September 27, 1962, dealing 
with various projects in Oregon, which 
proves exactly what I stated earlier. 
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There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Puslic Law 87-706, 87TH Concress, H.R. 575, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1962 


76 STAT. 634 


An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the upper division of the Baker Fed- 
eral reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes 


BAKER FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJECT, OREG. 
CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION, 43 UNITED 
STATES CODE 371 NOTE 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of providing irrigation water, con- 
trolling floods, conserving and developing 
fish and wildlife, and providing recreational 
benefits, the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
pursuant to the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto), is authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain the facilities of the upper di- 
vision of the Baker Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Oregon. The principal works of the 
project shall consist of a dam and reservoir, 
pumping plants, and related facilities. 


REPAYMENT PERIOD, EXTENSION, 53 STAT. 1193; 
72 STAT. 542 


Sec. 2. (a) The period provided in sub- 
section (d), section 9, of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, as amended (43 U.S.C, 
485h), for repayment of the construction cost 
properly chargeable to any block of lands 
and assigned to be repaid by irrigators, may 
be extended to fifty years, exclusive of any 
development period, from the time water is 
first delivered to that block or to as near that 
number of years as is consistent with the 
adoption and operation of a variable repay- 
ment plan as is provided therein. Costs 
allocated to irrigation in excess of the 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
within the ability of the irrigators to repay, 
within the repayment period or periods 
herein specified, shall be returned to the 
reclamation fund within such period or 
periods from revenues derived by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior from the disposition of 
power from the McNary project power 
facilities. 

(b) Any lands in the upper division of the 
Baker project, Oregon, which are held in 
private ownership by a person whose hold- 
ings exceed the equivalent of one hundred 
and twenty acres of class 1 land shall, to 
the extent they exceed that acreage, be 
deemed excess lands. No water shall be 
furnished to such excess lands from, through, 
or by means of project works unless (1) the 
owner's total holdings do not exceed one 
hundred and sixty irrigable acres or (2) said 
owner shall have executed a valid recordable 
contract with respect to the excess in like 
manner as provided in the third sentence 
of section 46 of the Act of May 25, 1926 (44 
Stat. 636, 649, 43 U.S.C. 423e). In comput- 
ing “the equivalent of one hundred and 
twenty acres of class 1 land“ under the first 
sentence of this section, each acre of class 2 
land shall be counted as seventy-five one- 
hundredths of an acre, each acre of class 3 
land shall be counted as fifty-five one- 
hundredths of an acre, and each acre of class 
4 land shall be counted as thirty-eight one- 
hundredths of an acre. 


PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, in connection with the upper di- 
vision of the Baker project, to construct 
minimum basic public recreation facilities 
and to arrange for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the same by an appropriate State or 
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local agency or organization. The cost of con- 
structing such facilities shall be nonreim- 
bursable and nonreturnable under the recla- 
mation laws. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
(60 STAT. 1080) 

(b) The Secretary may make such reason- 
able provision in the works authorized by this 
Act as he finds to be required for the con- 
servation and development of fish and wild- 
life in accordance with the provisions of the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (48 Stat. 
401, as amended; 16 U.S.C. 661-666c, in- 
clusive), and the portion of the construction 
costs allocated to these purposes and to 
flood control, together with an appropriate 
share of the operation, maintenance, and re- 
placement costs therefor, shall be nonreim- 
bursable and nonreturnable. Before the 
works are transferred to an irrigation water 
user’s organization for care, operation, and 
maintenance, the organization shall have 
agreed to operate them in a manner satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to achieving the fish and wildlife 
benefits, and to return the works to the 
United States for care, operation, and main- 
tenance in the event of failure to comply 
with the requirements to achieve such 
benefits. 

(c) The works authorized in this Act shall 
be operated for fiood control in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Army pursuant to section 7 of the 
Flood Control Act approved September 22, 
1944 (58 Stat. 887). 

APPROPRIATIONS (33 U.S.C. 709) 


Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the Baker 
Federal reclamation project the sum of $6,- 
168,000 (February 1962 prices), plus or minus 
such amounts, if any, as may be justified by 
reason of ordinary fluctuations in construc- 
tion costs as indicated by engineering cost 
indexes applicable to the types of construc- 
tion involved herein. There are also author- 
ized to be appropriated such additional sums 
as may be required for operation and mainte- 
nance of the project. 

Approved September 27, 1962. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is not 
my fault that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia apparently cannot read the law 
and apply the 160-acre limitation prin- 
ciple to it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin is ready to yield 
back the remainder of his time, I am 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on as amendment has now been yielded 

Ack. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
eee of the Senator from Wiscon- 
On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. MURPHY]. If 
and voting he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote I would vote “yea.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. INOUYE. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the 
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Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrbrcorrl, and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EasrLANp], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Minnesota 
LMr. Monpate], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie], the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Types] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lonc] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Montana would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Rhode Island 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Monrhrl and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Sumpson] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Sowreson] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murruy] has been pre- 
viously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 50, as follows: 


No. 234 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 
Bartlett Douglas Kennedy, Mass. 
Burdick Gore Kennedy, N.Y. 
Dodd Gruening Lausche 
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McGovern Montoya Proxmire 
McIntyre Morse Robertson 
McNamara Moss Symington 
Metcalf Nelson Williams, N.J. 
Monroney Pell Young, Ohio 
NAYS—50 
Alken Dominick Magnuson 
Anderson Etlender McClellan 
Bass Ervin Morton 
Bayh Fannin Mundt 
Bennett Fulbright Pearson 
Bible Harris Prouty 
Boggs Hartke Randolph 
Brewster Hayden Russell, S. C. 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickenlooper Scott 
Cannon Hill Smathers 
Carison Holland Smith 
Case Hruska Stennis 
Church Inouye Talmadge 
Cooper Jackson Tower 
Cotton Javits Yarborough 
Curtis Jordan, N.C Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen Kuchel 
NOT VOTING—26 
Allott Mansfield Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va McCarthy Russell, Ga. 
Clark McGee Saltonstall 
Eastland Miller Simpson 
Fong Mondale Sparkman 
Hart Murphy Thurmond 
Jordan, Idaho Muskie Tydings 
Long, Mo. Neuberger Williams, Del. 
Long, La. Pastore 
So Mr. NELsoN’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if the 
present Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], will recognize me, I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the acting majority 
leader about the program for the re- 
mainder of today and tomorrow. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
present plans are to take up the confer- 
ence report on the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1965 after action is completed on 
the public works appropriation measure. 
I have been assured that there will be 
no votes this evening on the conference 
report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then the conference 
report will be considered tomorrow? 

Mr. INOUYE. The first order of busi- 
ness tomorrow will be the conference 
report on the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I 
may inquire further, when consideration 
of the conference report is completed to- 
morrow, what other measures will be 
taken up? 

Mr. INOUYE. I have been advised by 
the leadership to announce to the Sen- 
ate that the defense appropriations 
measure will be taken up. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9220) making appro- 
priations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense, 
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the Panama Canal, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
Nebraska IMr. Hruska], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF] and the 
distinguished chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Louisiana | Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] to the fact that in the final mark- 
up of the bill the Senate committee rec- 
ommended, after a great deal of discus- 
sion, some language which was placed in 
the report relating to an extension of the 
Bonneville powerline in southern Idaho. 
Part of that language was adopted and 
written into the bill. 

Then the distinguished majority lead- 
er [Mr. MANSFIELD], on behalf of himself 
and his colleague from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF] suggested some language which 
would make clear that if the line were 
extended in southern Idaho, there was no 
intention to serve—and Bonneville power 
had already agreed not to serve, directly 
or indirectly—any electric furnace phos- 
phate loads, The stated reason for that 
suggestion was that there were some 
problems involved. If new phosphate 
loads were to go on the line, there might 
result an economic jeopardy to other 
phosphate plants in Montana and north- 
ern Idaho. 

The committee fully agreed to place a 
restriction in the language against the 
serving of phosphate loads in southern 
Idaho. I shall read for the record, the 
language which was written in the bill, 
which appears on page 19, line 21: 

Provided, That the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration shall not supply power, directly 
or indirectly, to any phosphorous electric fur- 
nace plant in Idaho, Utah, or Wyoming: Pro- 
vided further, That the Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration shall cancel 
contract numbered 14-03-44107, executed 
April 9, 1964, with the Monsanto Company 
as provided in section II(f) thereof. 


We were in somewhat of a hurry that 
morning to mark up the bill, although 
we had quite a lengthy discussion. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] 
and other Senators were involved. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
made a statement—and the Senator 
from Utah checked this point, too—prior 
to the 4 o’clock meeting of the commit- 
tee, at which we were to mark up the bill. 
They stated the language which the Sen- 
ate Committee recommended for addi- 
tion to the bill. We realize that the lan- 
guage in the report is in the record and 
that is finished. The Public Works Ap- 
propriation, fiscal year 1966 concerning 
service to southern Idaho, is analyzed as 
follows: 

It would amend the Bonneville project 
act and Public Law 88-552. 

Second, it could prevent the Bonneville 
Power Administration from entering into 
the wheeling contract they are attempt- 
ing to negotiate with the Idaho Power 
Co. Under the proposed contract, pay- 
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ment for wheeling is to be made in pow- 
er, since the Idaho Power Co. serves the 
phosphate furnace load. The recom- 
mended language is in conflict with the 
objectives of the negotiation. 

In other words, we were trying to pro- 
tect the parties in one case, but we were 
doing harm to the loads that the Idaho 
Power Co. now has, and the proposal 
would be in conflict with the negotia- 
tions. 

Third, the language conflicts with the 
existing requirement contracts Bonne- 
ville Power has with perference custom- 
ers in northern Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. That never was the 
intention. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Third, consistent 
with the committee report, in negotia- 
tions Bonneville Power Administration 
has already agreed not to serve directly 
or indirectly any electric furnace phos- 
phate load under the terms of the pro- 
posed 20-year wheeling contract. 

Fourth, the appropriation bill lan- 
guage could weaken the Bonneville Pow- 
er’s bargaining power in the present ne- 
gotiation with the company. 

That action, they suggested, would set 
an undesirable precedent. It was sug- 
gested that the language be changed as 
follows: 

Provided, That the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration shall not enter into any wheel- 
ing contract to supply power directly or 
indirectly to any phosphorous electric fur- 
nace plant in southern Idaho, Utah, or 
Wyoming. 


That is the situation in which we are. 

I am hopeful that those who propose 
the amendment to which we have 
agreed—and I think our objectives are 
the same; our goals are the same in the 
report—will agree to placing the pro- 
posed language in the bill. Apparently 
the present language would put the 
Bonneville Power Administration in a 
peculiar position. 

Have I fairly accurately stated the 
case? 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Washington for bringing 
up that subject. I have a telegram from 
Dr. John A. Neuman, president of the 
Butte Chamber of Commerce, which 
states the problem that many employers, 
labor organizations, and others pointed 
out that the extension of this line 
into southern Idaho, so that it would 
compete with Victor phosphate opera- 
tions, in their view, would mean unem- 
ployment for 320 persons and would 
throw an investment of 816 million 
down the drain. 

In consulting with members of the 
committee, Senator MANSFIELD and I 
have consistently supported the exten- 
sion of this line into southern Idaho for 
the preference customers. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
and I have had correspondence about 
this matter. We have consistently sup- 
ported everything except the use of the 
preference load for the phosphate plant 
in southern Idaho. 

I think it was an oversight not to say 
that the line could be extended to all of 
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Idaho because we wanted to extend the 
preference right to northern Idaho. 

We feel that the contract mentioned 
on page 41, that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] read, has already 
been canceled. It is an accomplished 
fact. There is no need to include that 
in the bill. 

I have a letter from Mr. Luce, who has 
written to the Stauffer Chemical Co. He 
states, in part: 

It is obvious from the manner in which we 
computed the wheeling capacity limits, as 
above set forth, that no provision was made 
for preference customers to serve phosphate 
furnace loads, present or future. 


We were concerned that even though 
the Bonneville Administration could not 
serve phosphate furnace loads, it might 
sell power to some preference customer 
who, in turn, was serving phosphate fur- 
nace loads. I continue to read from Mr. 
Luce’s letter: 


We did propose that the capacity limits 
should be increased if a preference customer 
acquired a new electroprocess load not now 
served by either company, but we expressly 
excluded new phosphate furnace loads from 
this part of the proposal. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 

Portland, Oreg., July 22, 1965. 

Mr. L. O. STREITMATTER, 

Director of Production, Victor Chemical Di- 
vision, Staufer Chemical Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

Dear Mn. STREITMATTER: This letter is in 
response to your telegram which we received 
yesterday, asking that we write to you with 
respect to the information that I discussed 
with you on the telephone July 20, 1965, 

After the House of Representatives, on 
June 22, 1965, appropriated $1 million to 
Bonneville Power Administration to plan 
construction of a 500-kilovolt line from our 
main system to southern Idaho, and directed 
that we not expend the money if Idaho 
Power Co. would agree to a wheeling contract 
that included capacity for present and fu- 
ture preference customers, we had further 
negotiations with Idaho Power Co. 

On July 6 and 7, in Portland, Oreg., Under 
Secretary Carver, Regional Director Harold 
Nelson of the Bureau of Reclamation, and I 
met with Mr. Roach and Mr. Ball for the 
purpose of trying to settle upon a wheeling 
contract in accordance with the directions 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 
Various members of our respective staffs 
were also present during these negotiations. 
Mr. Roach was present for most of the day 
of July 6, but left late in the afternoon, ex- 
plaining that he must return to Boise to pre- 
pare for a meeting of his board of directors. 
There were no representatives of the Utah 
Power & Light Co., present on either day. 

At the opening of the meeting, I reiterated 
that Bonneville was ready, willing, and able 
to sign the draft of wheeling contract of 
March 8, 1965, together with the proposed 
modification thereof, exactly as we had pre- 
sented them to the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees. The Idaho Power 
representatives declined this offer. They 
proposed, instead, that the company would 
give us sufficient wheeling capacity at speci- 
fied delivery points to serve the 20 prefer- 
ence customers that we now serve, plus the 
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Bureau’s estimated irrigation loads. The 
company framed its offer as an amendment 
to the present wheeling contract between 
the company and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
By its terms, this present contract will ex- 
pire on October 31, 1976. The capacity 
limitations in the company’s offer were taken 
from our estimates to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee at last year’s hearings as 
to the amount of load growth forecast by 
the Bureau of Reclamation through 1976 for 
the 20 preference customers that we now 
serve, plus the pumping loads of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Mr. Carver and I declined this proposal! of 
the Idaho Power Co. as inconsistent with 
our directions from the House Appropriations 
Committee, because it provided wheeling ca- 
pacity only for our present preference cus- 
tomers and not for future preference 
customers. Mr. NELSON also pointed out 
that since last year’s House Appropriations 
hearings, the Bureau’s load estimates for its 
pumping requirements had increased from 
138,000 kilowatts to 175,000 kilowatts through 
1976. 

In a further effort to resolve the apparent 
deadlock, Mr. Carver and I, while holding 
open our offer to sign the same wheeling 
contract as we had presented to the Appro- 
priations Committees, made an alternative 
proposal to the Idaho Power Co. for wheeling 
to present and future preference customers. 
Under this proposal, we would observe the 
same restrictions upon the serving of existing 
phosphate loads and Federal loads as are con- 
tained in the drafts of contract as we pre- 
sented to the Congress. In lieu of the 
638,000-kilowatt wheeling capacity limit 
specified in the 20-year contract that we 
presented to the Congress, we would accept 
lower limits in a contract which would obli- 
gate the company for only 11 years as fol- 
lows: 1965-70, 302,000 kilowatts; 1970-76, 
523.000 kilowatts. 

These capacity limits were computed as 
follows: 

To the present loads of our present pref- 
erence customers (120,000 kilowatts) we 
added the present loads of four preference 
customers now served by Idaho Power Co., 
and Utah Power & Light Co. (37,000 kilo- 
watts). This totaled 157,000 kilowatts, which 
we then compounded at 7½ percent esti- 
mated annual load growth to get a total of 
226,000 kilowatts in 1970 and 348,000 kilo- 
watts in 1976. Finally, we added to these 
totals the Bureau of Reclamation's estimated 
pumping loads of 76,000 kilowatts in 1970 
and 175,000 kilowatts in 1976. 

The four preference customers now served 
by the two power companies, whose present 
loads and estimated load growth we took 
into account, as described in the preceding 
paragraph, are: AEC-Arco, Idaho, 30,000 kilo- 
watts; Wells, Nevada REA Coop, Dubois, 
Idaho, Soda Springs, Idaho, 7,000 kilowatts. 

We did not propose that the companies 
automatically transfer any of these four 
customers to BPA, but we did ask for the 
necessary transmission capacity to serve any 
of them that might apply to us for service 
after the expiration of its present whole- 
sale power contract with the companies. 

We also offered the company an option, 
to be exercised not later than October 31, 
1971, to extend the term of such a wheeling 
contract until 1985, in which event it would 
be required to offer us an additional block 
of capacity (318,000 kilowatts) for load 
growth of preference customers from 1976 
to 1985. The company, however, would have 
no obligation to exercise this option. It 
could let the contract expire in 1976. 

It is obvious from the manner in which we 
computed the wheeling capacity limits, as 
above set forth, that no provision was made 
for preference customers to serve phosphate 
furnace loads, present or future. We did pro- 
pose that the capacity limits should be in- 
creased if a preference customer acquired 
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a new electroprocess load not now served by 
either company, but we expressly excluded 
new phosphate furnace loads from this part 
of the proposal. 

When our 2 days of negotiations ended, 
the Idaho Power spokesmen said they 
thought we had made progress, and indicated 
they preferred our alternative proposal to 
the 20-year contract we had presented to 
the Appropriations Committees. They said 
they would discuss the alternative proposal 
with their board of directors the next day, 
and with Utah Power & Light Co., soon 
thereafter. They said they would communi- 
cate with me the following week (July 12- 
16). As of this moment, I have heard noth- 
ing further from either company. Our 
alternative proposal has been neither ac- 
cepted nor rejected. 

I realize that the foregoing does not cover 
everything we discussed in our rather 
lengthy telephone conservation on July 20, 
but I believe it includes the points in which 
you are principally interested. If it does 
not, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. Luce, 
Administrator. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, there 
is no objection to the change. It accom- 
plishes the purposes for which we offered 
the amendment. I believe it accom- 
plishes the purpose the Senator from 
Idaho seeks to achieve to have Bonne- 
ville power transmitted to preference 
customers in southern Idaho, and pre- 
serves the competitive position of the Vic- 
tor Chemical Co., against Monsanto and 
other chemical companies which would 
otherwise have this preference load. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Upon analyzing the 
language proposed to be substituted for 
the language now in the bill, I believe the 
conclusion can be clearly reached that 
it bars and prohibits Bonneville in a 
much narrower and more limited sense 
than the language of the bill. 

I am wondering, the proposal coming 
up at this late hour, if it is desired to 
make a change which might jeopardize 
the position of the phosphate interests, 
not only in Montana, but also in southern 
Utah. 

I ask the Senator from Washington if 
we can agree to insert on page 19, in line 
23, before the “Idaho,” the word “south- 
ern“, so that the language in the bill will 
apply to southern Idaho, Utah, or Wyom- 
ing. That was the clear intent of our 
efforts. That would leave the rest of 
the language intact. In the meantime, 
by the time the bill goes to conference, 
we can try to devise language to accom- 
plish what we seek to accomplish; 
namely, to permit payment for that 
power in kind rather than in cash. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know that the 
Senator from Nebraska wishes to reach 
an agreement, but I hope that in confer- 
ence we can take care of this matter, be- 
cause what bothers me even more than 
the southern Idaho and northern Idaho 
customers is that we want to make a 
wheeling contract. We examined into it. 
If this proposal jeopardizes in any way 
the possibilities of a wheeling contract, no 
stone should be put in the way for those 
concerned to get together. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That was not the in- 
tention of the language we adopted. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I know it was not 
the intention. 

Mr. HRUSKA. To the extent that 
ambiguity needs to be cleared up, I shall 
cooperate. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. 
from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wish to say to the 
senior Senator from Washington and the 
senior Senator from Louisiana, who is 
handling the bill today, that if the sug- 
gestion that has just been made could be 
acceded to and “southern” placed before 
“Idaho,” because southern Idaho is the 
only part of the State involved—northern 
Idaho has for years been a part of the 
agreement and has had Bonneville 
powerlines running through that part of 
the State—and the rest of the language 
taken to conference, that would be to the 
advantage of the bill and certainly would 
be agreeable to me. I hope that this 
might be done. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This language was 
considered at length during the commit- 
tee markup of the bill, and as far as I 
can remember all the discussion referred 
to southern Idaho. 

Mr. President, I move that on page 19, 
line 23, before Idaho,“ the word “south- 
ern” be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I give my assurance 
that when the bill goes to conference, all 
of the information will be presented to 
the House conferees, the Senate amend- 
ment should help to take care of the 
situation, particularly in view of the 
legislative history that has been made. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The other part is the proviso that the’ 
Administrator of Bonneville cancel con- 
tract 14-03-44107, executed April 9, 1964, 
with Monsanto Co., as provided in sec- 
tion 11(f). 

The Senator from Nebraska and I, 
when we were discussing this provision, 
understood that the contract had not. 
been canceled. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. However, this lan- 
guage was included. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
received information from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that Bonneville 
Power Administration has canceled the 
contract as of August 20, 1965, so the 
language of the amendment is surplus. 

Without further cluttering up the con- 
ference with it, we might move to strike 
it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why not leave that 
to the conferees? It can be attended to 
in conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe this state- 
ment should appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. METCALF. For the reason that 
the contract has been canceled. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the letter is placed 
in the Recorp, it would be better to leave 
the matter to the conference, since the 
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proposer of the measure is not now in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will be a part of 
the legislative history. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp at this point the letter from the 
Department of the Interior relating to 
the contract, the letter is addressed to 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1965. 
Hon, Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: In connection with 
your consideration of the public works ap- 
propriations bill, 1966, we wish to advise 
your committee that the Bonneville Power 
Administration has terminated its contract 
with the Monsanto Co. The following tele- 
gram was sent to the company on August 20, 
1965: 

E. J. Bock. 
“Vice President, Monsanto Co., 
“St. Louis, Mo.: 

“Effective immediately we hereby termi- 
nate contract No. 1403-44107 executed April 
9, 1964, with your company as provided in 
subsection F of section 2 thereof. 

“C. F. Luce, 
Administrator.“ 
Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish one thing 
to be clearly understood. If the con- 
ference should decide to take out the 
language relating to the contract, and 
we have already added southern Idaho, 
our discussion in conference will be only 
upon the proviso that Bonneville Power 
Administration shall not supply power 
directly or indirectly to any phosphorous 
electric furnace plants in southern 
Idaho, Utah, or Wyoming. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That would be my un- 
derstanding; but thinking out loud and 
quite extemporaneously, I suggest that 
the objections voiced by the Senator 
from Washington that the supplying of 
Bonneville power is outside the law and 
that Bonneville would supply power in- 
directly, because power would be paid for 
with power, could be dealt with in the 
form of an exception rather than to use 
limiting language such as was originally 
submitted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. The junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF} a moment 
ago spoke about our conversations in 
connection with this problem. I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that he was 
always much interested in seeing to it 
that the phosphate industry in Montana 
was given full consideration. At one 
juncture in the course of our conversa- 
tions, I had occasion to write the Senator 
a letter dated August 23, 1965, which 
letter made it clear that the Bonneville 
Power at that point had proposed to the 
Idaho Power Co. that the phosphate in- 
dustry be excluded from their service. 

For the purpose of the Recorp, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
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letter to the junior Senator under date 
of August 23, 1965, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
August 23, 1965. 
Hon, LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear LEE: I was interested, as I know you 
will be, in the enclosed letter which Charles 
Luce, BPA Administrator, sent to T. E. Roach, 
president of the Idaho Power Co. 

You will note that this letter states defi- 
nitely that the phosphate industry of Mon- 
tana would not now or in the future be 
affected by the wheeling agreement which 
BPA has been trying to negotiate with the 
power company. 

I feel strongly that the people in south- 
ern Idaho should have the benefits of BPA 
power and believe that, if the requested $1 
million remains in the public works appro- 
priation bill, H.R. 9920, Idaho Power Co. will 
sign the agreement. 

I am deeply appreciative of your help on 
this matter. 

Best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an inquiry, which I believe 
is in order, of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama who is familiar with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and its op- 
eration. One such atomic energy in- 
stallation exists in southern Idaho at 
Arco. 

When the House passed the bill now 
pending before us, there was a statement 
in the House report on the appropriation 
for the Bonneville Power Administration, 
which we have been discussing, that the 
AEC, with respect to its electric power 
load at Arco, Idaho, is a preference 
customer. 

My interpretation of the Senate report, 
which does not mention AEC specifically, 
is that the underlying intent in the Sen- 
ate report is the same as the intent be- 
hind the House report in this respect. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Atomic Energy, I assure the Senator from 
Idaho that the intent of the language in 
the Senate report is the same as the in- 
tent of the language in the House report. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, are 
any moneys included in the bill pending 
before the Senate, for a site for the atom 
smasher plant? 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator mean 
whether a site has been selected? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HILL. There is no money pro- 
vided for this site yet. 

The Atomic Energy Commission would 
also study the project. There has been 
no decision as to a site. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest that if there is any implication 
that the site has been selected, they will 
not get any money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator may speak on it if he wishes to 
do so. I had no such meaning in mind. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am a member of the subcommittee, as 
are several other Senators. However, 
the work is such that we cannot always 
attend all of the committee meetings. 

I know that I speak for all members 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
when I again commend the fine work 
done on the public works bill by the 
Senator from Louisiana and the staff. 

This is a long, difficult job. We aver- 
age 800 or 900 witnesses a year. The bill 
deals with projects all over the Nation. 

The Senator from Louisiana is familiar 
with most of the projects. He knows 
the background and does what he can to 
suggest a bill to the committee that 
scems to be in the best national interest 
in the entire public works field. 

If this is a pork-barrel bill, as is some- 
times intimated by writers, I do not know 
where such a provision would be con- 
tained in this bill. These are necessary 
projects. 

As I have often said to some of those 
who throw that term around, if anyone 
can show me during the time that I have 
been on the committee and since the 
senior Senator from Louisiana has been 
in charge, any one of these projects for 
which we have appropriated money, that 
has turned out to be a white elephant, 
that has not been well worthwhile, that 
has not received the comment “Why did 
we not do this sooner?” then I shall 
join with him in such comment. There 
may be a rare instance. I point out that 
we spend less for public works in the 
United States in ratio to our gross na- 
tional product, and even our budget, I 
believe, than any other country in the 
world. 

The Senator from Louisiana does an 
excellent job from year to year. The 
priorities are a problem, but the benefit- 
to-cost ratio on any project that gets 
through the Senator from Louisiana on 
this committee must be well worthwhile 
and in the national interest. 

I compliment the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to get the record clear with 
respect to all the projects contained in 
the public works bill dealing with Ohio. 
Therefore, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana a number of ques- 
tions. 
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It is my understanding, as shown on 
page 24 of the report, that the total 
amount of moneys appropriated for con- 
struction on public works, as recom- 


mended by the committee, is $985,- 
632,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I further understand 
that, for planning, the amount recom- 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to 
Ohio—and I am looking at page 19 of 
the report, which contains a tabulation 
of construction work and planning—does 
this tabulation cover the entire range of 
planning, appropriation, and construc- 
tion appropriation for Ohio projects? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
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Mr.LAUSCHE. The tabulation begins 
with Alum Creek Reservoir and goes 
down to Youngstown, Crab Creek. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this tabulation 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 


mended is $23,467,000. rect. Recor, as follows: 
| Approved budget esti- Tlouse allowance | Amount recommended 
Total esti- | Amount ap- mate for fiscal year 1966 by committee 
Construction, general, State and project mated propriatec ES ES ate 1 
Federal to date | H | 
cost cae Planning |Construction| Planning Construction Planning 
a) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) 75 (8) | (9) 
Ohio: | 
(FC) Alum Creek Reservoir 4. 2.-2 =e $26, 100, 000 | ___ r a Ee eee $200, 00 fiilan $200, 000 
(N) Belleville locks and dam, Ohio and West Virginis 65, 200,000 | $34,632,000 | $9, 600, 000 „ 000, 00 -| $9, 600, 000 eb 
(FC) Big Darby Creek Reservoir. - 28, 900, 000 1, 581, 000 | 1, 500, 000 x , 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
(FC) Buck Creek Reservoir 9, 710, 000 953,000 1. 650, 000 |. : 650, 00 ¶ FPmMn SSE 1, 650, 000 
(FC) Caesar Creek Reservoir | 15, 200, 000 234, 000 | — 156, 000 3 189000 2222-20. 156, 000 
(N) Cleveland Harbor: Bridge 5 2 
Cuyahoga and Old Rivers (1958 act) _- 600, 300, 000 
(N) Conneaut Harbor. 2, 900, 000 
(FC) Deer Creek Reser vort 2, 000, 000 
(FC) East Fork Reservoir yet SSE 
(FC) rr dae olat) 26890000 | 230,000 |<. oe , 
(N) Hannibal locks and dam, Ohio and West Virginia.. 1, 000, 000 
(N) a LASI E VA EEEE T I S A O A RTD BE 2, 300, 000 
(FC) Mill Creek Reservoir, Scioto River Basin 
(N) Racine locks and dam, Ohio and West * 
(FC) Salt Creek Reservoir. - 
Shenango River Reservoir. “Ohio and Pa. (See 
Pennsylvania.) 
(FC) West Branch Reservoir, Mahoning River 12. 100,000 9. 933. 000 2. 147, 00%ͥ/᷑ F'T᷑ 2147, 000000 2. 147, 000 
(FC) Youngstown: eee . 288000) 785 0% 900, 00 .... 0 000 . | W 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I now 
go to the appropriations made for navi- 
gation studies. I should like to ask the 
Senator to identify what appropriations 
have been made for that purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The budget esti- 
mates for navigation studies for Ohio 
were Cleveland Harbor, drift removal, 
Ohio, $10,000; Lake Erie coast, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, $45,000; 
and, Lake Erie coast, Michigan and 
Ohio, $30,000. That is for navigation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there an item for 
Put-in-Bay included in the navigation 
study? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; $8,000 is the 
amount, and that could be used as a part 
of the study, Lake Erie coast. Michigan 
and Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 
Now, with respect to flood control studies, 
are there any included in this entire 
program for Ohio? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; two: One for 
the Maumee River, Indiana and Ohio, 
$22,000; and the other is the Muskin- 
gum River Basin, Ohio. There is a 
budget estimate of $100,000 for that 
study. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the appropria- 
tion for the Muskingum deals with a 
study of the Muskingum River Basin? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the Maumee ap- 
propriation deals with a study of the 
Maumee River as it affects Indiana and 
Ohio? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Are there any other 
appropriations or studies I have not 
thought of that are included in the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; of course we 
have operation and maintenance for all 
the projects that have been completed 


in Ohio and on the Ohio River. That 
amount is a sum which is dedicated to 
the proper maintenance of all projects 
which have been constructed heretofore. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The construction, the 
planning, and the studies are the ones 
that we covered in the questions I put 
to the Senator from Louisiana. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So far as the Senator 
knows, that is the limit of the assign- 
ment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In addition, there is 
the comprehensive study of the Ohio 
River Basin, which covers not only Ohio, 
but many other States. We have pro- 
vided for that purpose the budget esti- 
mate of $330,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate today is considering the fiscal 
year 1966 appropriation for public works 
amounting to over $4.3 billion for the 
study, planning, and construction of 
projects for the control and development 
of our water resources. 

As a nation we were endowed with an 
abundance of fresh water. Our develop- 
ment followed the flow of our inland 
waterways. We have no greater natural 
resource. 

We have the ability to control and de- 
velop our rivers to enable us to realize 
their vast potential—but we have often 
been too late with too little in applying 
this knowledge. 

This summer cities in the Northeast 
are experiencing drastic water short- 
ages—at the same time areas in Missouri 
and the Midwest have suffered the dev- 
astation of flood waters. Once clear 
streams and lakes are polluted. 


That the control and development of 
our water supply is a national problem 
was recognized many years ago in the 
Missouri Basin in the Pick-Sloan plan. 

North Dakota’s Garrison diversion 
irrigation project is one example of what 
can be done under such a plan to remold 
one of this Nation's largest river basins. 
I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled ‘“Peace—And Water 
Along the Missouri” from the Kansas 
City Star of Sunday, August 15, be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point so that 
my colleagues may have the benefit of 
the thoughts therein as we vote to con- 
tinue the work in the Missouri Basin and 
throughout the Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Kansas City Star, Aug. 15, 1965] 
THE GARRISON GO-AHEAD; PEACE—AND 
WaTER—ALONG THE MISSOURI 

In bygone years the news would have been 
a red flag waved at angry Kansas City area 
river leaders. Last week it caused hardly a 
ripple: Congress finally had authorized a 
start on North Dakota’s Garrison diversion 
irrigation project. The giant development 
will provide water for a million farm acres 
in north-central and eastern North Dakota 
and a small area in South Dakota. It will 
cost nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars 
and take 65 years to build. And it will divert 
17.6 percent of the Missouri River's flow at 
the huge Garrison Reservoir 70 miles north 
of Bismarck. 

That last statistic was the one that upset 
people along the lower Missouri River just a 
few years back. The six big Pick-Sloan dams 
on the main stem of the upper river then 
were only partly completed and only limited 
water storage was in place to serve the needs 
of power generation, irrigation, and naviga- 
tion. With the barge industry just starting 
to make a comeback on the Big Mo from 
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St. Louis to Sioux City, Iowa, and the tow- 
boats floating on summer releases from the 
dams, Kansas City and Omaha river people 
were disturbed by the idea of diverting 3 
million acre-feet of water yearly. 

But another item of news last week, from 
Omaha, capsuled the reason why the Garri- 
son diversion no longer scares anyone. The 
Missouri River Reservoir control center re- 
ported that July had been the best storage 
month in system history. The six dams, all 
but one now completed, added a record 2,- 
854,000 acre-feet to bring total storage to 
57,141,000. This is more than 2 years’ flow of 
the river. To dramatize this immense quan- 
tity of water, the Army Engineers noted it 
would be enough to cover the entire State 
of Nebraska to a depth of 1314 inches. When 
the reservoirs are completely filled, they will 
contain 75 million acre-feet. 

The $6 billion Pick-Sloan program, little 
more than a declaration of faith and hope 
when launched in 1944, has become a physi- 
cal reality. This awesomely ambitious proj- 
ect to remold the water resources of the Na- 
tion’s largest river basin now is roughly 
three-quarters completed. The big dams— 
most of them—are in place. They have aug- 
mented the water supply in the 10-State 
basin to a point where the old upriver-down- 
river quarrels over water use have died down. 

First it was irrigation versus navigation, 
epitomized by the Garrison diversion project. 
More recently it was power versus navigation, 
with South Dakota REA groups protesting 
that water releases to float the barge tows 
were robbing their area of its full hydro- 
electric generating potential. But as the 
water level has risen slowly behind the dams, 
the charges and countercharges have faded 
away. Early last year the Army Engineers 
assured Senator STUART SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
souri, that by the year 2020 Missouri River 
runoff would be a million acre-feet above 
the combined needs, even with the Garrison 
project; plus that 3-year surplus supply “in 
the bank.” 

North Dakota's ardent quest to get the big 
irrigation unit approved is understandable. 
Five of the six main-stem dams are in the 
Dakotas—Gavins Point, Fort Randall, Big 
Bend, Oahe, and Garrison—creating a vir- 
tually continuous chain of lakes across the 
two States. This drowned out the fertile 
river bottom land in a region of generally 
subnormal rainfall. North Dakota gave up 
more than half a million acres to the Pick- 
Sloan Lakes. The State lost 23,000 farms. 

By pumping water to 25 counties, repre- 
senting half the State's area and population, 
Garrison would firm up a precarious agri- 
culture now dependent on erratic rainfall. 
Equally important, it would change the crop 
pattern to commodities with a higher cash 
value per acre, such as sugarbeets, and trim 
the yield of such surplus items as wheat, for 
example, by 5 million bushels. These new 
crops could be expected to attract new food- 
processing industries to the State. Pick- 
Sloan, while bringing the boon of flood pro- 
tection and electric power to the Dakotas, 
had exacted a considerable toll in premium 
land. To North Dakota, at least, irrigation 
seemed to be the brightest hope of compen- 
sation. 

Only one group of North Dakota residents 
had survived the loss of their land in good 
shape. The 2,000 occupants of the Fort 
Berthold Indian Reservation—300 families of 
Gros Ventres, Arikara, and Mandan tribes- 
men—had at first been offered $5 million by 
Congress for 155,000 of their 600,000 acres. 
Their leader, George Gillette, signing the 
contract in 1948, wept as he declared: “Our 
treaty of Fort Laramie, made in 1851, and 
our tribal constitution are being torn into 
shreds by this contract.” 

Congress, as it turned out, agreed, and 
subsequently set aside the contract in favor 
of one compensating the 300 families with 
$12,600,000. 
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The Garrison project is a successor to the 
old Missouri Souris scheme which W. G. 
Sloan, coauthor of the basin plan and long 
since retired Bureau of Reclamation engi- 
neer, admitted frankly came to him one night 
in a dream. It called for tapping water out 
of the Missouri below the Fort Peck Reservoir 
and transporting it east and north across 
eastern Montana and western North Dakota, 
pumping it uphill and generating power on 
the downhill flow, diverting it at one point 
into Canadian drainage and again back out 
on the way to the irrigated fields. The Garri- 
son diversion, taking water much closer at 
hand, proved more practical. 

The Garrison unit will be a long drawn 
out, progressive undertaking. The newly au- 
thorized first phase, which alone may take 
20 years and cost $207 million, would irri- 
gate 250,000 acres. It will encompass 1,800 
miles of canals and lateral ditches, four regu- 
lating reservoirs, numerous pumping plants, 
and a drainage system. The network would, 
along the way, provide municipal water for 
14 towns, fish and wildlife features in 36 
areas, and recreation development at 9 small- 
er impoundments. The system is designed 
to return up to 40 percent of the seepage 
flows to the Missouri by way of the James 
River in South Dakota. 

It will be a long, long time building but 
the Garrison diversion project is on the offi- 
cial list at last, promising North Dakotans 
the full reward they had hoped for from the 
basin development. Downriver people aren't 
fighting the project any more because they 
can see, behind the dams, enough water for 
everyone’s purposes in the future. 

In a single generation the far-reaching 
dream welded together by Sloan and the late 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick of the Army Engi- 
neers, and given the stamp of authority by 
Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
has become fact. At hundreds of sites the 
noisy hubbub of construction fades, leaving 
in its wake the sparkling lakes and rock- 
ribbed levees, humming powerplants and irri- 
gation canals, bulky barge tows, and the 
sunny laughter of fun at the lake. 

This year the heavy runoff of mountain 
snow that could have been a flood has instead 
been caught behind the dams to work in 
many ways for the people of the Missouri 
Valley. The Pick-Sloan plan has come of 
age. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
public works appropriations bill for 
1966, H.R. 9220, as reported by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, contains 
the specificed additions of $250,000 for 
the Snettisham hydroelectric project in 
southeastern Alaska to initiate and com- 
plete preconstruction planning, and 
$400,000 to initiate dredging of the An- 
chorage harbor. These additions are 
highly desirable and most needed in 
Alaska. They will permit the State’s 
economy to move ahead when they are 
completed. 

The public works appropriations bill 
as approved by the other body contains 
slightly more than $3.3 million for the 
funding of Alaska projects. The addi- 
tions which I believe have been added 
wisely by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee increase the total figure to 
nearly $4 million. 

The increased funding recommended 
for the Snettisham project is now in the 
design stage and will, if approved, allow 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to 
start work on access roads into the area 
as well as complete the first phase of pre- 
construction planning. Thus, for the 
sum of $250,000 it will be possible to de- 
velop more rapidly, industry in the south- 
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eastern portion of the State. The U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers has assured me 
that it can use this added amount which, 
when added to the budget request of 
$800,000, makes a total of $1,250,000 for 
the Snettisham hydroelectric project lo- 
cated near Juneau. It should also en- 
able the U.S. Forest Service to find a 
buyer for a large tract of timber in the 
Tongass National Forest which it will 
advertise this year, timber from which 
would be used to support a large pulp mill 
at Juneau. Moreover the Gastineau 
Channel area will shortly run out of pow- 
er. Hence speeding up the Snettisham 
project is essential. 

Fifteen years ago the U.S. Army En- 
gineer Division, Northwest Pacific Re- 
gion, completed in 1950 a study of what 
might be done to develop the harbor 
at Anchorage, Alaska. The initial study 
has been revised and the corps now re- 
ports that the harbor can be dredged to 
a 35-foot deep water depth and two jet- 
ties can be built for an estimated cost of 
$5,722,000. The appropriation of $500,- 
000 will enable the corps to start work on 
this program. 

These two additions will mean a great 
deal to the people of my State and I hope 
they are approved. I support H.R. 
9220 because investments in public works 
projects repay many times over their 
initial costs. 

FUNDS NEEDED FOR UTAH RECLAMATION 

PROJECTS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sup- 
port H.R. 9220, the fiscal year 1966 pub- 
lic works appropriation bill which con- 
tains funds for the start of construction, 
the continuation of programs and studies 
for a number of vital reclamation 
projects in Utah. 

In Utah, a drop of water very often has 
been likened to a nugget of gold. From 
the earliest days in Utah, water has been 
the lifeblood of the State. Utah’s citizens 
for years have been looking forward to 
the day when water from such rivers as 
the Colorado could be made available to 
meet the needs of parched areas through- 
out Utah. As a result we successfully 
fought and won the authorization of the 
upper Colorado River storage project. 
As one who participated in the battle of 
the Upper Colorado River and the pas- 
sage of the now famous Public Law 
485-84, I have now turned my efforts to 
obtaining appropriations for the major 
participating project—the Bonneville 
unit of the Central Utah project. 

This is the relatively unsung project 
which will make the change in Utah's 
water picture and which will serve to sup- 
ply the last link between the Colorado 
River and the parched farmlands and 
water taps of the Bonneville Basin. It 
will provide the water and stimulus for 
the State’s industrial growth and eco- 
nomic future. 

The bill before us today includes an 
item which was not in the budget but 
which was added in the House calling for 
the start of construction of that Bonne- 
ville unit. The Bureau of Reclamation 
and other water experts say that $3.5 
(m) million would effectively and effici- 
ently be used for this first phase of the 
project. The Senate Committee wisely 
agreed to the House language. 
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The funds would provide for initial 
acquisition of right-of-way and award of 
the construction contract for Starvation 
Dam and access road, and the award of 
initial contracts for relocation of roads 
and utilities in the reservoir area. It 
would provide for the acquisition of 
right-of-way and start of constuction on 
Soldier Creek Dam in connection with 
the Strawberry Reservoir enlargement, 
collection of fieid data and negotiation of 
contracts for relocation of roads in the 
reservoir area, and preparation of speci- 
fications for construction of Water Hol- 
low-Cow Hollow Tunnel and Open Chan- 
nel No. 2, 

Construction of the Duchesne Con- 
struction Camp would begin, and precon- 
struction work would be continued on 
other feaures of the Bonneville unit. 

The water to be generated by the cen- 
tral Utah project is needed now and will 
be increasingly required as demands in- 
crease from Utah's rapidly growing pop- 
ulation coupled with rapid industrial 
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growth. Utah’s population is expected 
to grow from today’s 1 million to about 
1,500,000 by 1975, just 10 years from now; 
an increase in population of one-third 
in the coming decade alone. 

Since it will take several years to build 
the key units, time is of the essence and 
I sincerely hope that the Senate will con- 
sider and approve this bill at the earliest 
possible time. 

In addition, Mr. President, I endorse 
the reclamation items included in the 
bill, among them $1,500,000 to initiate 
construction of the Dixie project; $1,- 
734,000 for the Emery County participat- 
ing project of the Upper Colorado River 
project; $4.1 (m) million for the Weber 
Basin project; $1,050,000 for the first 
phase of the Jones Hole National Fish 
Hatchery in Utah, just north of Dinosaur 
National Monument; $40,000 for the San 
Juan County survey of water resources 
development potential; $5.7 (m) million 
for the Glen Canyon unit of the Colorado 
River Storage project; and $408,000 for 


Construction, general, fiseal year 1966 
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the Kays Creek Irrigation Co. loan to 
construct a water distribution system. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my sincere appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], to my able senior col- 
league [Mr. Monroney] and to the other 
members of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee which handled this bill, 
H.R. 9220. 

Particularly am I grateful for the fact 
that the case presented by our delega- 
tion to the subcommittee concerning 
Oklahoma project needs was carefully 
considered and appropriately acted upon. 

This bill carries appropriations for 
projects in Oklahoma, as shown in the 
committee report, and, I ask unanimous 
consent that a portion of the table on 
pages 19 and 20 of the report which re- 
lates to Oklahoma projects be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Approved budget esti- 


House allowance Amount recommended 


| 
| Total esti- | Amount ap- | mate for fiscal year 1966 by committee 
Construction, general, State and project | mated propriatec —— 
3 to date 
Construction Planning Construction Planning Construction] Planning 
a) | @ @ | N, 6) © l) 000 00 
Oklahoma: 
Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. (See Arkansas.) 

MP) Broken Bow Reservoir $39, 600, 000 

FC) Candy Reservoir... 5, 100, 000 

FC) Copan Reservoir 26, 500, 000 
(FC) Hugo Reservoir. 22, 600, 000 ù 

FC) Kaw Reservoir 86, 600, 000 461, 000 

MP) Keystone Reservoir 127, 000,000 | 107, 221, 000 § 
(FC) Lukfata Reservoir. 12, 800, 000 70,000 |... 

FC) Optima Reservoir. 23, 100, 000 

Io Pine Creek Reservo 21, 200, 000 

) Robert S. Kerr — Mountain) lock and dum. 106, 000, 000 

FC) Skiatook Reservoir 23, 700, 000 
(FC) Waurika Reservoir 25. 600, 000 
(N) Webbers Falls lock and dm 33, 200, 000 3, 373, 000 


Mr. HARRIS. I call special attention 
to the fact that these appropriations will 
keep the great Arkansas River naviga- 
tion project on schedule for its 1970 
compietion date. This great project is 
of vital importance to the future eco- 
nomic growth and development of our 
region of America. 

I am especially grateful also for the 
fact that the Senate subcommittee saw 
fit to include funds in the amount of 
$750,000 to begin construction on the 
Optima Reservoir and $500,000 to begin 
construction on the Kaw Reservoir, both 
figures being over and above the budget 
recommended by the administration and 
approved by the House. 

This bill must now go to conference, 
and I trust Members of the other body 
will surely see the great need for and 
justification of these two important 
projects. Certainly my senior colleague 
(Mr, Monroney], and I will join hands 
with our colleagues in the House to bring 
this need and justification to the atten- 
tion of the conferees. 

But, Mr. President, let me make clear 
that this bill ought to be passed, not be- 
cause of the individual projects in it for 
each State, but because it represents the 
omg planning for the future of our coun- 

ry. 


Surely, it is just as important to invest 
some money to prevent floods as it is to 
come dramatically to the aid of flood 
victims after the floods have occurred. 

Surely, Mr. President, it is just as im- 
portant to invest some money in provid- 
ing water supplies for our people as it is 
to come dramatically to the aid of cities 
and areas after the shortage of water 
has reached the crisis stage. 

Surely, it is just as important to in- 
vest some money in developing the great 
public resource of navigability where it 
exists and thereby enable an area to use 
its economic and human resources, as it 
is to come dramatically to the aid of 
needy poor in undeveloped areas. 

This bill represents sound national 
policy. I join strongly in favor of its 
passage, and I ask unanimous consent 
that my testimony and statement before 
the subcommittee, beginning at 1868 of 
the printed hearings, be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. FreD R. Harris, 4 U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 

opportunity to appear here and I appreciate 

your statement about the budget items. I 


would like to file for the record generally 
about various projects in which we are inter- 
ested in the Arkansas River project in the 
budget about the Texoma-Denison Reservoir 
study project and Kaw River construction 
funds and Optima construction funds which 
are not in the budget about which some of 
these folks will be testifying. I would like 
to submit that for the record, if I may, and 
also a statement by Mr. William Morgan Cain, 
who is president of the Water Development 
Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc., and I believe 
also Mr. Frank Raab, representing the Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma and tho legislature has 
a statement and some resolutions which he 
would also like to have included. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator ELLENDER. Without objection, that 
will be done. 

(The prepared statements of Senator 
Harris, Mr. Cain, and Mr. Raab follow:) 


“STATEMENT OF SENATOR HARRIS 


“Mr. Chairman, my name is FRED R. HARRIS. 
It is indeed a pleasure for me to have the 
opportunity to appear before the committee 
today to discuss matters of such great im- 
portance to the continued growth and devel- 
opment of this great Nation. 

“There is no question among any of us 
about the continuing and expanding im- 
portance that development of water resources 
is playing in our country, and I feel that the 
President has attested to this importance in 
his budget, and I am, for the most part, very 
pleased with it. 
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“There is no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that 
the President and his staff have devoted a 
great deal of thought and consideration in 
preparation of the budget, and I commend 
them for their efforts and accomplishments. 
However, I do feel that the Congress, through 
its careful, deliberative procedures, has in 
the past, and can again make improvements 
on the budget requests in the various appro- 
priation bills. 

“My honored colleague, the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma, Mr. Monroney, hss pro- 
vided the committee with a complete tabu- 
lation of the various projects in Oklahoma, 
according to project, budget amount, and 
capability of the Corps of Engineers. 

“I would also like to submit this informa- 
tion to the committee. However, I will not 
comment upon it in any detail. Rather, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to confine my re- 
marks to three projects, of importance to 
Oklahoma and the surrounding States, which 
are not adequately covered by the President’s 
budget. The projects I make reference to, 
Mr. Chairman, are: (1) the Optima Reser- 
voir, (2) the Kaw Dam and Reservoir, and 
(3) the Texoma (Denison Reservoir). I 
would like to call your particular attention 
een these projects and their needs at this 

e” 


Amount Amount 
included | that could 
Project in budget, | be effec 


000 
000 
000 200, 000 
000 220, 000 
* 164, 000 964, 000 
Lukfata earner yyy) a 100, 000 125, 000 
Sand Reservoir, Okla__-._|_._._.______ 50, 000 
Skiatook Hillis "Oxia. 200, 000 200, 000 
6 Reservoir, 
— 25, 000 
Waurika rvi 75, 000 75, 000 
Texhoma (Denison Reser- 
8 a 25, 000 
Construction: 
Birch Reservoir, Okla..--|------------ 1, 000, 000 
Broken Bow Reservoir 
REDWI ——— 7, 500, 000 11, 000, 000 
Diolen Reservoir, Okla.- 
— 50, 000 225, 000 
Fort Gibson Reservoir, 
— LS RE 40, 000 150, 000 
Hulsh Reservoir, Okla... 20, 000 40, 000 
tone Reservoir, Okla. 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 
Optima Reservoir, S 1. 200, 000 
ee ToT 2000 00 3, 500, 000 
Robert S. Kerr lock and 
dam, Okla 18, 100, 000 | 18, 100, 000 
Tenkilier Ferry Reser- 
i Oaeei 25, 000 80, 000 
Webbers Falls lock and 
dam, Okla. 8, 300, 000 
185, 000 
850, 000 
550, 000 
Okla 130, 000 
ir, Ok 75, 000 
Say 000 90, 000 
H oir, O —. 140, 000 140, 000 
Keystone Reservoir, Okla_ 450, 000 450, 000 
Oologah rvoir, Okla.. 185, 000 185, 000 
Tenkiller Reservoir, 450, 000 450, 000 
Wister Reservoir, ei 150, 000 150, 000 
Eufaula Reservoir 775, 000 775, 000 


1 From the strictly engineering standpoint, considering 
each project by itself, without reference to overall pro- 
gram, overall capability y, or fiscal considerations, the 
amount shown in col, 3 could be utilized for applicable 
project in fiscal year 1966. 


Kaw Reservoir: This project is an integral 
part of the overall Arkansas Basin develop- 
ment program, and is drastically needed for 
flood prevention. The project has a a 
request of $164,000. However, the Corps of 
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Engineers has a stated capability of $964,000. 
With the budgeted amount of $164,000, the 
corps will complete preconstruction plan- 
ning during the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1966. Therefore, they could initiate con- 
struction without delay if the additional 
$800,000 is appropriated. This additional 
$800,000 would be used to acquire the dam- 
site, and to build the access road and the 
administration building. The Congress has 
already appropriated $461,000 for the project, 
however, no benefits can be derived from this 
investment until we can actually get con- 
struction underway. Therefore, I sincerely 
hope you will add $800,000 for this much- 
needed project. 

Texoma (Denison Reservoir): I would like 
to concur with my honored colleague, Sena- 
tor Monroney, in requesting $25,000 for plan- 
ning on this project, which is not in the 
budget. There is a growing interest among 
farmers in the Texoma area to use water from 
the project for irrigation. However, before 
this can be done, it is necessary to make an 
investigation of the feasibility of irrigation, 
and its effects on the present project pur- 
poses. Recreation is an important aspect 
of Texoma, and the reservoir leads the Nation 
in visitor-day recreation attendance. There 
is need for studies to determine the pos- 
sibility of improving the recreational aspects 
of the project through reallocation of storage. 
Also, there is growing interest in developing 
pump-back hydropower to complement gen- 
eration through existing facilities. All of 
these projects could greatly expand the con- 
tributions already made by the existence of 
this reservoir. The Corps of Engineers has 
the authority to make the necessary studies 
and surveys, but lacks the money. Therefore, 
Mr, Chairman, I would request the $25,000, 
in order that they might get underway. 

Optima Reservoir: Mr. Chairman, I have 
long advocated the completion of the Op- 
tima Dam and Reservoir. My support is 
based upon a careful study I have made of 
this project, and upon information I have ob- 
tained from the Corps of Engineers. Based 
upon the following information, I wish to 
strongly urge this committee to include 
$1,200,000 in the 1966 appropriations for the 
start of construction of this dam and reser- 
voir. 

The Optima Reservoir damsite is located 
on the North Canadian River, about 444 miles 
northeast of Hardesty in Texas County, Okla. 
This Arkansas River Basin project was au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of 1936. 
The current plans consist of an earthfill em- 
bankment having a total crest length of 
about 15,200 feet, and a maximum height of 
about 120 feet above streambed. A 1,500- 
foot-wide emergency uncontrolled spillway 
would be constructed on the right abutment. 
The gated outlets would be located in the 
valley, and consist of a concrete gate tower, 
and a concrete conduit, 13 feet in diameter. 
A 24-inch low flow bypass, and a 24-inch 
water supply line would be incorporated in 
the outlet works. The total reservoir storage 
would be 229,500 acre-feet, of which, under 
ultimate development, 71,800 acre-feet would 
be for flood control storage, 81,500 acre-feet 
for sedimentation storage, and 76,200 acre- 
feet for water supply storage. 

The total estimated Federal cost of the 
Optima project is $23,100,000. Total appro- 
priations to date amount to $585,000, all of 
which has been for preconstruction planning. 
The Corps of Engineers has announced a 
construction capability for fiscal year 1966 
of $1.2 million. However, there are no funds 
in the fiscal year 1966 budget at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, this multiple-purpose proj- 
ect has been authorized for nearly 30 years. 
It is an integral part of a four-project system 
in the North Canadian River Valley consist- 
ing of the Canton Reservoir, the Fort Supply 
Reservoir, and the Oklahoma City Floodway. 
The other three projects have long been con- 
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structed, leaving only Optima to complete 
the four-project system. 

Anticipated annual benefits of $564,000 will 
accrue to the Optima project. Optima Dam 
in itself would provide a high degree of flood 
protection to approximately 54,000 acres of 
farmland in the flood plain area from the 
reservoir to the mouth of Wolf Creek. Op- 
erating in conjunction with Fort Supply 
Reservoir, it would provide protection to ap- 
proximately 29,000 additional acres of farm- 
land from the mouth of Wolf Creek to the 
upper limits of Canton Reservoir. Operating 
in conjunction with Canton Reservoir, Op- 
tima would aid in flood protection to approxi- 
mately 68,000 additional acres of farmland 
from Canton Reservoir to Oklahoma City. 

In addition to these impressive flood con- 
trol benefits, Optima Reservoir will also pro- 
vide a dependable yield of 10 million gallons 
of water per day for water supply. The cities 
of Guymon and Hardesty, Okla., and the city 
of Goodwell, Panhandle A. & M. College, have 
adopted resolutions requesting this water 
for their municipal and industrial uses. The 
resolutions provide assurances that the costs 
allocated to water supply will be repaid to 
the Federal Government as required by the 
Water Supply Act of 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, keeping in mind the present invest- 
ment of over half a million dollars of Federal 
funds, plus the vast benefits which the 
Optima Reservoir will provide the people of 
Oklahoma, through the prevention of dis- 
astrous floods, the availability of water for 
recreation, and for domestic reserves to meet 
the demands of an ever-increasing popula- 
tion, and finally the protection afforded the 
valuable, productive farmlands of the North 
Canadian Valley, I respectfully request that 
the committee include in the fiscal year 1966 
appropriations the $1,200,000 needed to ini- 
tiate construction on the Optima project. 

With these three exceptions, I will stand 
in support of the President's budget re- 
quests. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
to the Arkansas River navigation project 
which is of vital interest to the people of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. The President's 
budget asks for $136,300,000 for this project 
as follows: 


Project: 
Arkansas River and tributar- Amount 
ies (bank stabilization)... $14, 700, 000 
Arkansas River and tributar- 
ies (navigation locks and 
dams 


E Se Te 79, 000, 000 
Dardanelle lock and dam 1,700,000 
Ozark lock and dam 9, 000, 000 
Keystone Reservoir 5, 500, 000 
Robert S. Kerr lock and dam 18, 100, 000 
Webbers Falls lock and dam. 8, 300, 000 
vgn ptt Lene ae EE ee ee ae 136, 300, 000 


Mr. Chairman, this budget request will 
keep the project on schedule for completion 
in 1970, and I would like to express my ap- 
preciation for the full cooperation which we 
have had from the President, this commit- 
tee, the Congress, and the Corps of Engineers 
in continually keeping this project on 
schedule. 

Your consideration of my requests is ap- 
preciated. 

Thank you. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
take a minute to state to the Senator 


from Louisiana that I am certainly glad 
the country has had the services of the 


Senator from Louisiana. He serves with 


great distinction, but at the same time 
I would say he should have been a judge, 
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for I do not know of anyone who carries 
out his public services with a finer judi- 
cial temperament than does the Senator 
from Louisiana in handling the public 
works appropriations and items before 
his subcommittee each year. 

It would certainly be unappreciative 
of me as a Senator from Oregon if I did 
not take just a minute, in behalf of the 
people of my State, to express our thanks 
to the Senator from Louisiana for his 
impartiality. 

That does not mean that certain 
groups have always been pleased in in- 
stances in which certain groups have felt 
they should have obtained some projects, 
but I have said to them, when they have 
expressed their disappointment at not 
getting what they wanted, that they are 
indebted and the State is indebted to 
the Senator from Louisiana for his im- 
partiality and fairness and his insistence 
that a group come in and establish its 
case on its merits. 

The Senator knows that in the many 
years we have served together in the 
Senate I have never asked for anything 
except on the basis of the facts. He has 
weighed them carefully. This year he 
has demonstrated again his judicial tem- 
perament. That is why we place so much 
trust and faith in his impartiality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 9220) was passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
27reed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act making appropriations for cer- 
tain civil functions administered by the 
Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, and the Interoceanic 
Canal Commission, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL of 
Georgia, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. Youne of North Dakota, Mr. MUNDT, 
and Mrs. Smirx conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN ANNUITIES UN- 
DER THE FOREIGN SERVICE RE- 
TIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
SYSTEM 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 

for the immediate consideration of cal- 

endar No. 614, H.R. 4170. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
614, H.R. 4170, to provide for adjustments 
in annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator object? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe that this bill 
should go over. 

Mr. INOUYE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


FURTHER AMENDMENT OF FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conference 
report on the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1965 be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Arkansas submit the 
conference report? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
intend to call up the conference report on 
the amendment of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, H.R. 7750, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

I have one or two other items I would 
like to refer to while the conference re- 
port is being obtained. 


KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
few days ago Representative WIDNALL 
introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which requires the relocation 
of the Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts. 

I have a memorandum on that subject 
from Roger L. Stevens, who is the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the White House on 
the Arts, and is Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Kennedy Center. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FoR THE HONORABLE WILLIAM 
B. WIDNALL 

Concerning your memorandum which I 
received on August 16 about the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. I will be 
glad to present all your points to the trust- 
ees at their next meeting. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that the board of trustees consists of 
a very prominent group of Americans who 
have given both time and money to the 
Center. They are a group that is outstand- 
ing in the fields of business, government and 
the performing arts. I am sure they will 
give the points raised every consideration. 

ROGER L. STEVENS, 
Special Assistant on the Arts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 

only wish to add that this matter has 


been pending a long time in Congress. 
-I introduced the original bill to provide 


for a site for a center back in 1957. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and I had a long controversy as to 
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where it should be located. I tried to 
get it located on the Mall near the 
Smithsonian Institution. I found that 
the Air Museum had preempted the 
ground. I tried all over the city. This 
was the only site to be obtained. 

I think it is inappropriate to come in 
at this late hour and try to change the 
site without any provision for money 
to buy the site. The bill merely provides 
for a site in the vicinity of the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue development program. It 
seems to me this is quite realistic. If it 
had been provided for originally ard we 
had been able to get a site, it would be 
another matter, but a great amount of 
time, money, and effort have been ex- 
pended on the development of the site. 

Aside from that fact, I think it comes 
too late to try to change it now. It 
would destroy the present concept al- 
together. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has commented on the pending 
Cultural Center site. As a member of the 
District of Columbia Committee, let me 
say that in view of the developments, I 
believe it is an excellent choice. It would 
be a great mistake to try to disrupt the 
program now by getting into controversy 
over location of the center. The pro- 
gram is coming along nicely. 

As the Senator from Arkansas knows, 
it is expected that a substantial drive 
will be conducted to obtain private funds 
and contributions. Our citizens have 
been led to believe that the site has been 
agreed upon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Some $15 million 
has been raised privately. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, the Senator is cor- 
rect, but not only that, as we look at the 
situation in retrospect, and when we take 
into account the plans which are now in 
the blueprint stage for other develop- 
ments in the District of Columbia, I be- 
lieve that it is an excellent site. 

This may be a sentimental argument 
on my part, but I believe it is a most 
appropriate site in view of the fact that 
President Kennedy’s burial place is just 
across the river, with its everlasting 
torch aflame. Thus, this center will be 
among other shrines in the area, such 
as the Lincoln Memorial, the Jefferson 
Memorial, and other memorials. The 
Cultural Center is, after all, being built 
as a great memorial to our great Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and is most appropriately 
located at the site which has been 
selected. 

Accordingly, I sincerely hope that 
plans for completing the Center will pro- 
ceed without any controversy being 
raised at this date over its location. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon for his comments. 
They are entirely appropriate. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. 
DODD CONCERNING A CHRONOL- 
OGY PUBLISHED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
ON THE SITUATION IN THE DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 

senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
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Dopp] has today issued a press release 
entitled “Senator Dopp Charges Foreign 
Relations Publication on Dominican 
Crisis Slanted Against Administration.“ 

The allegation is that the chronology 
quoted exclusively from press sources 
critical of administration policy in the 
Dominican Republic. The remarks of 
the senior Senator from Connecticut in- 
cluded complaints that the chronology 
did not bear statements favorable to the 
position of the administration. 

The facts are as follows: 

First. The document to which the sen- 
ior Senator refers was issued in early 
July for use of the committee in connec- 
tion with its effort to learn in detail of 
developments in the Dominican Republic. 
It was compiled, as noted in the preface, 
from material “collected with the assist- 
ance of the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations.” Because 
of shortage of time, the staff of the com- 
mittee in compiling the chronology made 
extensive use of a research instrument to 
which it subscribes entitled Deadline 
Data.” 

Second. The statement of the senior 
Senator from Connecticut leaves the im- 
pression that the administration views 
were not adequately presented in the 
chronology. Members should note, how- 
ever, that the chronology and the ac- 
companying printed material includes 
not only a number of documents issued 
by the Organization of American States, 
but six statements by President Johnson, 
and a number of statements by the De- 
partment of State and one by Ambas- 
sador Stevenson. 

Third. I do wish to express my regret 
that it has not been possible for the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] to attend meetings of the Foreign 
Relations Committee on this subject. 
Much of the material to which he re- 
ferred has been considered by the com- 
mittee. 

Fourth. Finally, I wish the Recorp to 
show that all of the witnesses which the 
committee heard at the sessions not at- 
tended by the Senator from Connecticut 
were administration witnesses, save one. 
We heard the testimony of Secretary of 
State Rusk, Under Secretary of State 
Mann, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Vance, Ambassador Bennett, Admiral 
Raborn, Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and Assistant Secretary of 
State for American Republics Affairs 
Vaughn. The only non-Government wit- 
ness called before the committee was the 
former Governor of Puerto Rico, the 
Honorable Luis Mufioz-Marin. 

Investigations of acts of the executive 
department by their very nature, as the 
Senator well knows, put the burden on 
the administration to prove that its ac- 
tions were correct. I believe that a fair 
criticism of the committee might be that 
it put too much time and effort into the 
examination of Government witnesses, 
and not enough into examination of 
Government critics. 

The committee has met on 13 different 
occasions, compiling some 760 pages of 
testimony. Most of the meetings have 
been 2 or 3 hours in length. The senior 
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Senator from Connecticut attended one 
of these meetings, and a search of the 
committee records indicates that he has 
not seen fit to consult the transcripts of 
those hearings. 


FURTHER AMENDMENT OF FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7750) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 19, 1965, pp. 20996- 
21003, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to- 
day, there came to my attention a docu- 
ment entitled “Why Vietnam,” which in- 
cludes some historical documents—let- 
ters written by President Kennedy and 
President Eisenhower, and statements 
made by President Johnson and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk. It is a most 
informative document and will be help- 
ful to citizens who wish to study step by 
step the nature and extent of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
document printed in the Recorp for the 
information of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WRT VIETNAM 
FOREWORD 

My FELLOW Americans: Once again in 
man's age-old struggle for a better life and 
a world of peace, the wisdom, courage, and 
compassion of the American people are being 
put to the test. This is the meaning of the 
tragic conflict in Vietnam. 

In meeting the present challenge, it is es- 
sential that our people seek understanding, 
and that our leaders speak with candor. 

I have therefore directed that this report 
to the American people be compiled and 
widely distributed. In its pages you will 
find statements on Vietnam by three lead- 
ers of your Government—by your President, 
your Secretary of State, and your Secretary 
of Defense. 

These statements were prepared for differ- 
ent audiences, and they reflect the differing 
responsibilities of each speaker. The con- 
gressional testimony has been edited to avoid 
undue repetition and to inoorporate the 
sense of the discussions that ensued. 

Together, they construct a clear definition 
of America’s role in the Vietnam conflict: 
the dangers and hopes that Vietnam holds 
for all free men, the fullness and limits of 
our national objectives in a war we did not 
seek, the constant effort on our part to bring 
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this war we do not desire to a quick and hon- 
orable end. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

AvuGusrT 20, 1965. 

THE ROOTS OF COMMITMENT 

In the historic documents that follow, 
two American Presidents deñne and afirm 
the commitment of the United States to 
the people of South Vietnam. 

In letters to Prime Minister Churchill in 
1954 and to President Diem in 1954 and 1960, 
President Eisenhower describes the issues at 
stake and pledges United States assistance 
to South Vietnam’s resistance to subversion 
and aggression. 

And in December 1961 President Kennedy 
reaffirms that pledge. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTER FROM PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER TO PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL, APRIL 
4, 1954 


(From Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Mandate for 
Change, 1953-56," New York, 1963) 

Dear WINSTON: I am sure * * * you are 
following with the deepest interest and anx- 
iety the daily reports of the gallant fight 
being put up by the French at Dien Bien 
Phu. Today, the situation there does not 
seem hopeless. 

But regardless of the outcome of this par- 
ticular battle, I fear that the French can- 
not alone see the thing through, this despite 
the very substantial assistance in money and 
materiel that we are giving them, It is no 
solution simply to urge the French to in- 
tensify their efforts. And if they do not 
see it through and Indochina passes into 
the hands of the Communists the ultimate 
effect on our and your global strategic posi- 
tion with the consequent shift in the power 
ratios throughout Asia and the Pacific could 
be disastrous and, I know, unacceptable to 
you and me. * * * This has led us to the 
hard conclusion that the situation in south- 
east Asia requires us urgently to take serious 
and far-reaching decisions. 

Geneva is less than 4 weeks away. There 
the possibility of the Communists driving 
a wedge between us will, given the state of 
mind in France, be infinitely greater than 
at Berlin. I can understand the very natural 
desire of the French to seek an end to this 
war which has been bleeding them for 8 
years. But our painstaking search for a way 
out of the impasse has reluctantly forced us 
to the conclusion that there is no negotiated 
solution of the Indochina problem which in 
its essence would not be either a face-saving 
device to cover a French surrender or a face- 
saving device to cover a Communist retire- 
ment. The first alternative is too serious in 
its broad strategic implications for us and 
for you to be acceptable. * * * 

Somehow we must contrive to bring about 
the second alternative. The preliminary 
lines of our thinking were sketched out by 
Foster [Dulles] in his speech last Monday 
night when he said that under the conditions 
of today the imposition on southeast Asia 
of the political system of Communist Rus- 
sia and its Chinese Communist ally, by what- 
ever means, would be a grave threat to the 
whole free community, and that in our view 
this possibility should now be met by united 
action and not passively accepted. * * * 

I believe that the best way to put teeth in 
this concept and to bring greater moral and 
material resources to the support of the 
French effort is through the establishment 
of a new, ad hoc grouping or coalition com- 
posed of nations which have a vital concern 
in the checking of Communist expansion in 
the area. I have in mind, in addition to our 
two countries, France, the Associated States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand and the 
Philippines. The U.S. Government would ex- 
pect to play its full part in such a coall- 
ons em 

The important thing is that the coalition 
must be strong and it must be willing to 
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join the fight if necessary. I do not en- 
visage the need of any appreciable ground 
forces on your or our part. 

If I may refer again to history; we failed 
to halt Hirohito, Mussolini, and Hitler by not 
acting in unity and in time. That marked 
the beginning of many years of stark tragedy 
and desperate peril. May it not be that our 
nations have learned something from that 
lesson? 

With warm regard. 
IX E. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO 
PRESIDENT DIEM, OCTOBER 1, 1954 


Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: I have been following 
with great interest the course of develop- 
ments in Vietnam, particularly since the 
conclusion of the conference at Geneva. The 
implications of the agreement concerning 
Vietnam have caused grave concern regard- 
ing the future of a country temporarily di- 
vided by an artificial military grouping, 
weakened by a long and exhausting war and 
faced with enemies without and by their 
subversive collaborators within. 

Your recent requests for aid to assist in 
the formidable project of the movement of 
several hundred thousand loyal Vietnamese 
citizens away from areas which are passing 
under a de facto rule and political ideology 
which they abhor, are being fulfilled. I am 
glad that the United States is able to assist 
in this humanitarian effort. 

We have been exploring ways and means to 
permit our aid to Vietnam to be more effec- 
tive and to make a greater contribution to 
the welfare and stability of the Government 
of Vietnam. I am, accordingly, instructing 
the American Ambassador to Vietnam to ex- 
amine with you in your capacity as Chief of 
Government, how an intelligent program of 
American aid given directly to your govern- 
ment can serve to assist Vietnam in its pres- 
ent hour of trial, provided that your govern- 
ment is prepared to give assurances as to the 
standards of performance it would be able to 
maintain in the event such aid were supplied. 

The purpose of this offer is to assist the 
Government of Vietnam in developing and 
maintaining a strong, viable state, capable of 
resisting attempted subversion or aggression 
through military means. The Government of 
the United States expects that this aid will 
be met by performance on the part of the 
Government of Vietnam in undertaking 
needed reforms. It hopes that such aid, 
combined with your own continuing efforts, 
will contribute effectively toward an inde- 
pendent Vietnam endowed with a strong 
government. Such a government would, I 
hope, be so responsive to the nationalist as- 
pirations of its people, so enlightened in pur- 
pose and effective in performance, that it 
will be respected both at home and abroad 
and discourage any who might wish to im- 
pose a foreign ideology on your free people. 

Sincerely, 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO PRESI- 
DENT DIEM, OCTOBER 26, 1960 


Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: My countrymen and I 
are proud to convey our good wishes to you 
and to the citizens of Vietnam on the fifth 
anniversary of the birth of the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

We have watched the courage and daring 
with which you and the Vietnamese people 
attained independence in a situation so per- 
ilous that many thought it hopeless. We 
have admired the rapidity with which chaos 
yielded to order and progress replaced de- 
spalr. 

During the years of your independence it 
has been refreshing for us to observe how 
clearly the Government and the citizens of 
Vietnam have faced the fact that the great- 
est danger to their independence was com- 
munism. You and your countrymen have 
used your strength well in accepting the dou- 
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ble challenge of building your country and 
resisting Communist imperialism. In five 
short years since the founding of the Re- 
public, the Vietnamese people have developed 
their country in almost every sector. I was 
particularly impressed by one example. I 
am informed that last year over 1,200,000 
Vietnamese children were able to go to ele- 
mentary school; three times as many as were 
enrolled 5 years earlier. This is certainly 
a heartening development for Vietnam's fu- 
ture. At the same time Vietnam's ability to 
defend itself from the Communists has 
grown immeasurably since its successful 
struggle to become an independent republic. 

Vietnam's very success as well as its poten- 
tial wealth and its strategic location have led 
the Communists of Hanoi, goaded by the 
bitterness of their failure to enslave all 
Vietnam, to use increasing violence in their 
attempts to destroy your country’s freedom. 

This grave threat, added to the strains and 
fatigues of the long struggle to achieve and 
strengthen independence, must be a burden 
that would cause moments of tension and 
concern in almost any human heart. Yet 
from long observation I sense how deeply 
the Vietnamese value their country's inde- 
pendence and strength and I know how well 
you used your boldness when you led your 
countrymen in winning it. I also know that 
your determination has been a vital factor 
in guarding that independence while stead- 
ily advancing the economic development of 
your country. I am confident that these 
same qualities of determination and boldness 
will meet the renewed threat as well as the 
needs and desires of your countrymen for 
further progress on all fronts. 

Although the main responsibility for 
guarding that independence will always, as 
it has in the past, belong to the Vietnamese 
people and their government, I want to as- 
sure you that for so long as our strength 
can be useful, the United States will con- 
tinue to assist Vietnam in the difficult yet 
hopeful struggle ahead. 

Sincerely, 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO PRESIDENT 
DIEM, DECEMBER 14, 1961 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have received your 
recent letter in which you described so 
cogently the dangerous condition caused by 
North Vietnam's efforts to take over your 
country. The situation in your embattled 
country is well known to me and to the 
American people. We have been deeply dis- 
turbed by the assault on your country. Our 
indignation has mounted as the deliberate 
Savagery of the Communist program of 
assassination, kidnaping, and wanton vio- 
lence became clear. 

Your letter underlines what our own in- 
formation has convincingly shown—that the 
campaign of force and terror now being 
waged against your people and your Govern- 
ment is supported and directed from the 
outside by the authorities at Hanoi. They 
have thus violated the provisions of the 
Geneva accords designed to insure peace in 
Vietnam and to which they bound themselves 
in 1954. 

At that time, the United States, although 
not a party to the accords, declared that it 
“would view any renewal of the aggression 
in violation of the agreements with grave 
concern and as seriously threatening inter- 
national peace and security.” We continue 
to maintain that view. 

In accordance with that declaration, and 
in response to your request, we are prepared 
to help the Republic of Vietnam to protect its 
people and to preserve its independence. We 
shall promptly increase our assistance to 
your defense effort as well as help relieve the 
destruction of the floods which you describe. 
I have already given the orders to get these 
programs underway. 

The United States, like the Republic of 
Vietnam, remains devoted to the cause of 
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peace and our primary purpose is to help 
your people maintain their independence. If 
the Communist authorities in North Vietnam 
wili stop their campaign to destroy the Re- 
public of Vietnam, the measures we are tak- 
ing to assist your defense efforts will no 
longer be necessary. We shall seek to per- 
suade the Communists to give up their 
attempts of force and subversion. In any 
case, we are confident that the Vietnamese 
people will preserve their independence and 
gain the peace and prosperity for which they 
have sought so hard and so long. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


TOWARD PEACE WITH HONOR 


(Press conference statement by the Presi- 
dent, the White House, July 28, 1965) 


Not long ago I received a letter from a 
woman in the Midwest. She wrote: 

“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In my humble way 
I am writing to you about the crisis in Viet- 
nam. I have a son who is now in Vietnam. 
My husband served in World War II. Our 
country was at war, but now, this time, it is 
just something I don't understand. Why?” 

I have tried to answer that question a doz- 
en times and more in practically every State 
in this Union. I discussed it fully in Balti- 
more in April, in Washington in May, in San 
Francisco in June. Let me again, now, dis- 
cuss it here in the East Room of the White 
House. 

Why must young Americans, born into a 
land exultant with hope and golden with 
promise, toil and suffer and sometimes die in 
such a remote and distant place? 

The answer, like the war itself, is not an 
easy one. But it echoes clearly from the 
painful lessons of half a century. Three 
times in my lifetime, in two world wars and 
in Korea, Americans have gone to far lands 
to fight for freedom. We have learned at a 
terrible and brutal cost that retreat does not 
bring safety, and weakness does not bring 
peace. 

The nature of the war 


It is this lesson that has brought us to 
Vietnam. This is a different kind of war. 
There are no marching armies or solemn dec- 
larations. Some citizens of South Vietnam, 
at times with understandable grievances, 
have joined in the attack on their own gov- 
ernment. But we must not let this mask the 
central fact that this is really war. It is 
guided by North Vietnam and spurred by 
Communist China. Its goal is to conquer 
the South, to defeat American power, and to 
extend the Asiatic dominion of communism. 


The stakes in Vietnam 


And there are great stakes in the balance. 

Most of the non-Communist nations of 
Asia cannot, by themselves and alone, resist 
the growing might and grasping ambition 
of Asian communism. Our power, therefore, 
is a vital shield, If we are driven from the 
field in Vietnam, then no nation can ever 
again have the same confidence in American 
promise, or in American protection. In each 
land the forces of independence would be 
considerably weakened. And an Asia so 
threatened by Communist domination would 
imperil the security of the United states 
itself. 

We did not choose to be the guardians at 
the gate, but there is no one else. 

Nor would surrender in Vietnam bring 
peace. We learned from Hitler at Munich 
that success only feeds the appetite of ag- 
gression. The battle would be renewed in 
one country and then another, bringing with 
it perhaps even larger and crueler conflict. 

Moreover, We are in Vietnam to fulfill one 
of the most solemn pledges of the American 
Nation. Three Presidents—President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, and your present 
President—over 11 years, have committed 
themselves and have promised to help defend 
this small and valiant nation. 

Strengthened by that promise, the people 
of South Vietnam have fought for many long 
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years. Thousands of them have died. Thou- 
sands more have been crippled and scarred 
by war. We cannot now dishonor our word 
or abandon our commitment or leave those 
who believed us and who trusted us to the 
terror and repression and murder that would 
follow. 

This, then, my fellow Americans, is why 
we are in Vietnam. 


Increased effort to halt aggression 


What are our goals in that war-stained 
land? 

First: We intend to convince the Commu- 
nists that we cannot be defeated by force 
of arms or by superior power. They are not 
easily convinced. In recent months they 
have greatly increased their fighting forces, 
their attacks, and the number of incidents. 
I have asked the commanding general, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, what more he needs to 
meet this mounting aggression. He has told 
me. We will meet his needs. 

I have today ordered to Vietnam the Air 
Mobile Division and certain other forces 
which will raise our fighting strength from 
75,000 to 125,000 men almost immediately. 
Additional forces will be needed later, and 
they will be sent as requested. This will 
make it necessary to increase our active fight- 
ing forces by raising the monthly draft call 
from 17,000 over a period of time, to 35,000 
per month, and stepping up our campaign for 
voluntary enlistments. 

After this past week of deliberations, I have 
concluded that it is not essential to order 
Reserve units into service now. If that ne- 
cessity should later be indicated, I will give 
the matter most careful consideration. And 
I will give the country adequate notice before 
taking such action, but only after full 
preparations. 

We have also discussed with the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam lately the steps that 
they will take to substantially increase their 
own effort—both on the battlefield and 
toward reform and progress in the villages. 
Ambassador Lodge is now formulating a new 
program to be tested upon his return to 
that area. 

I have directed Secretary Rusk and Secre- 
tary McNamara to be available immediately 
to the Congress to review with the appro- 
priate congressional committees our plan in 
these areas. I have asked them to be avail- 
able to answer the questions of any Member 
of Congress. 

Secretary McNamara, in addition, will ask 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to add 
a limited amount to present legislation to 
help meet part of this new cost until a sup- 
plemental measure is ready and h can 
be held when the Congress assembles in 
January. 

In the meantime, we will use the authority 
contained in the present Defense appropri- 
ations bill now to transfer funds, in addition 
to the additional money that we will request. 

These steps, like our actions in the past, 
are carefully measured to do what must be 
done to bring an end to aggression and a 
peaceful settlement. We do not want an 
expanding struggle with consequences that 
no one can foresee. Nor will we bluster or 
bully or flaunt our power. 

But we will not surrender. And we will 
not retreat. 

For behind our American pledge lies the 
determination and resources of all of the 
American Nation. 

Toward a peaceful solution 

Second, once the Communists know, as we 
know, that a violent solution is impossible, 
then a peaceful solution is inevitable. We 
are ready now, as we have always been, to 
move from the battlefield to the conference 
table. I have stated publicly, and many 
times, America’s willingness to begin un- 
conditional discussions with any government 
at any place at any time. Fifteen efforts 
have been made to start these discussions, 
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with the help of 40 nations throughout the 
world. But there has been no answer. 

But we are going to continue to persist, 
if persist we must, until death and desola- 
tion have led to the same conference table 
where others could now join us at a much 
smaller cost. 

I have spoken many times of our objec- 
tives in Vietnam. So has the Government of 
South Vietnam. Hanoi has set forth its own 
proposal. We are ready to discuss their pro- 
posals and our proposals and any proposals of 
any government whose people may be af- 
fected. For we fear the meeting room no 
more than we fear the battlefield. 


The United Nations 


In this pursuit we welcome, and we ask 
for, the concern and the assistance of any 
nation and all nations. If the United Na- 
tions and its officlals—or any one of its 114 
members—can, by deed or word, private ini- 
tiative or public action, bring us nearer an 
honorable peace, then they will have the 
support and the gratitude of the United 
States of America, 

I have directed Ambassador Goldberg to go 
to New York today and to present immedi- 
ately to Secretary-General U Thant a letter 
from me requesting that all of the resources, 
energy, and immense prestige of the United 
Nations be employed to find ways to halt 
aggression and to bring peace in Vietnam. 
I made a similar request at San Francisco a 
few weeks ago. 


Free choice for Vietnam 


We do not seek the destruction of any 
government, nor do we covet a foot of any 
territory. But we insist, and we will always 
insist, that the people of South Vietnam 
shall have the right of choice, the right to 
shape their own destiny in free elections in 
the South, or throughout all Vietnam under 
international supervision. And they shall 
not have any government imposed upon 
them by force and terror so long as we can 
prevent it. 

This was the purpose of the 1954 agree- 
ments which the Communists have now 
cruelly shattered. If the machinery of those 
agreements was tragically weak, its purposes 
still guide our action, 

As battle rages, we will continue as best 
we can to help the good people of South 
Vietnam enrich the condition of their life— 
to feed the hungry, to tend the sick—teach 
the young, shelter the homeless, and help 
the farmer to increase his crops, and the 
worker to find a job. 


Progress in human welfare 


It is an ancient, but still terrible, irony 
that while many leaders of men create divi- 
sion in pursuit of grand ambitions, the chil- 
dren of man are united in the simple elusive 
desire for a life of fruitful and rewarding 
toil. 

As I said at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, I 
hope that one day we can help all the people 
of Asia toward that desire. Eugene Black 
has made great progress since my appearance 
in Baltimore in that direction, not as the 
price of peace—for we are ready always to 
bear a more painful cost—but rather as a 
part of our obligations of justice toward our 
fellow man. 

The difficulty of decision 

Let me also add a personal note. I do not 
find it easy to send the flower of our youth, 
our finest young men, into battle. I have 
spoken to you today of the divisions and the 
forces and the battalions and the units. But 
I know them all, every one. Ihave seen them 
in a thousand streets, in a hundred towns, in 
every State in this Union—working and 
laughing, building, and filled with hope and 
life. I think that I know, too, how their 
mothers weep and how their families sorrow. 
This is the most agonizing and the most 
painful duty of your President. 
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A nation which builds 


There is something else, too. When I was 
young, poverty was so common that we didn't 
know it had a name. Education was some- 
thing you had to fight for. And water was 
life itself. I have now been in public life 
35 years, more than three decades, and in 
each of those 35 years I have seen good men, 
and wise leaders, struggle to bring the 
blessings of this land to all of our people. 
Now I am the President. It is now my op- 
portunity to help every child get an educa- 
tion, to help every Negro and every American 
citizen have an equal opportunity, to help 
every family get a decent home and to help 
bring healing to the sick and dignity to the 
old. 

As I have said before, that is what I have 
lived for. That is what I have wanted all 
my life. And I do not want to see all those 
hopes and all those dreams of so many peo- 
ple for so many years now drowned in the 
wasteful ravages of war. Iam going to do all 
I can to see that that never happens. 

But I also know, as a realistic public 
servant, that as long as there are men who 
hate and destroy we must have the courage 
to resist, or we will see it all, all that we have 
built, all that we hope to build, all of our 
dreams for freedom—all swept away on the 
flood of conquest. 

So this too shall not happen; we will stand 
in Vietnam. 


THE TASKS OF DIPLOMACY 


(Statement by Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
before the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, August 3, 1965) 


As the President has said, there are great 
stakes in the balance” in Vietnam today. 

Let us be clear about those stakes. With 
its archipelagos, southeast Asia contains rich 
natural resources and some 200 million peo- 
ple. Geographically, it has great strategic 
importance—it dominates the gateway be- 
tween the Pacific and Indian Oceans and 
flanks the Indian subcontinent on one side, 
and Australia and New Zealand on the other. 
The loss of southeast Asia to the Communists 
would constitute a serious shift in the bal- 
ance of power against the interests of the free 
world. And the loss of South Vietnam would 
make the defense of the rest of southeast 
Asia much more costly and difficult. That 
is why the SEATO Council has said that the 
defeat of the on against South Viet- 
nam is “essential” to the security of south- 
east Asia, 

But much more is at stake than preserv- 
ing the independence of the peoples of south- 
east Asia and preventing the vast resources 
of that area from being swallowed by those 
hostile to freedom. 

The test 

The war in Vietnam is a test of a technique 
of a on: what the Communists, in 
their upside-down language, call wars of na- 
tional liberation. They use the term to de- 
scribe any effort by Communists, short of 
large-scale war, to destroy by force any non- 
Communist government. Thus the leaders 
of the Communist terrorists in such an in- 
dependent democracy as Venezuela are de- 
scribed as leaders of a fight for “national 
liberation.” And a recent editorial in Pravda 
said that the upsurge of the national libera- 
tion movement in Latin American countries 
has been to a great extent a result of the ac- 
tivities of Communist Parties.” 

Communist leaders know, as the rest of the 
world knows, that thermonuclear war would 
be ruinous. They know that large-scale in- 
vasions, such as that launched in Korea 15 
years ago, would bring great risks and heavy 
penalties. So, they have resorted to semi- 
concealed aggression through the infiltration 
of arms and trained military personnel across 
national frontiers. And the Asian Commu- 
nists themselves regard the war in Vietnam 
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as a critical test of that technique. Re- 
cently General Giap, leader of North Viet- 
nam’s army said: 

“If the special warfare that the U.S. im- 
perialists are testing in South Vietnam is 
overcome, then it can be defeated everywhere 
in the world.” 

In southeast Asia, the Communists al- 
ready have publicly designated Thailand as 
the next target. And if the aggression 
against South Vietnam were permitted to 
succeed, the forces of militant communism 
everywhere would be vastly heartened and 
we could expect to see a series of so-called 
wars of liberation in Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa. 

International law does not restrict internal 
revolution. But it does restrict what third 
powers may lawfully do in sending arms and 
men to bring about insurrection. What 
North Vietnam is doing in South Vietnam 
flouts not only the Geneva Accords of 1954 
and 1962 but general international law. 

The assault on the Republic of Vietnam is, 
beyond question, an aggression. It was orga- 
nized and has been directed by North Viet- 
nam, with the backing of Communist China. 
The cadres of guerrilla fighters, saboteurs, 
and assassins who form the backbone of the 
Vietcong were specially trained in the North. 
Initially, many of them were men of South 
Vietnamese birth who had fought with the 
Viet Minh against the French and gone North 
in their military units after Vietnam was 
divided in 1954. But that reservoir was 
gradually exhausted. During 1964 and since, 
most of the military men infiltrated from 
the North have been natives of North Viet- 
nam, And near the end of last year they 
began to include complete units of the regu- 
lar North Vietnamese army. In addition to 
trained men and political and military direc- 
tion, the North has supplied arms and am- 
munition in increasing quantities—in con- 
siderable part of Chinese manufacture. 

Between 1959 and the end of 1964, 40,000 
trained military personnel came down from 
the North into South Vietnam, by conserva- 
tive estimate. More have come this year. 
Had all these crossed the line at once—as 
the North Koreans did in invading South 
Korea 15 years ago—nobody in the free world 
could have doubted that the assault on Viet- 
mam was an aggression. That the dividing 
line between North and South Vietnam was 
intended to be temporary does not make the 
attack any less of an aggression. The di- 
viding line in Korea also was intended to be 
temporary. 

If there is ever to be peace in this world, 
aggression must cease. We as a Nation are 
committed to peace and the rule of law. We 
recognize also the harsh reality that our se- 
curity is involved. 

We are committed to oppose aggression not 
only through the United Nations Charter 
but through many defensive alliances. We 
have 42 allies, not counting the Republic of 
Vietnam. And many other nations know 
that their security depends upon us. Our 
power and our readiness to use it to assist 
others to resist aggression, the integrity of 
our commitment, these are the bulwarks of 
peace in the world. 

If we were to fail in Vietnam, serious con- 
sequences would ensue, Our adversaries 
would be encouraged to take greater risks 
elsewhere, At the same time, the confidence 
which our allies and other free nations now 
have in our commitments would be seriously 
impaired. 

The commitment 


Let us be clear about our commitment in 
Vietnam. 

It began with the Southeast Asia Treaty. 
which was negotiated and signed after the 
Geneva agreements and the cease-fire in 
Indochina in 1954 and was approved by the 
U.S. Senate by a vote of 82 to 1 in February 
1955. That treaty protects against Com- 
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munist aggression not only its members but 
any of the three non-Communist states 
growing out of former French Indochina 
which asks for protection. 

Late in 1954 President Eisenhower, with 
bipartisan support, decided to extend aid to 
South Vietnam, both economic aid and aid 
in training its armed forces. His purpose, 
as he said, was to “assist the Government 
of Vietnam in developing and maintaining 
a strong, viable state, capable of resisting 
attempted subversion or aggression through 
military means.” 

Vietnam became a republic in 1955, was 
recognized as an independent nation by 36 
nations initially, and is so recognized by more 
than 50 today. 

Beginning in 1955, the Congress has each 
year approved overall economic and military 
assistance programs in which the continua- 
tion of major aid to South Vietmam has been 
specifically considered. 

During the next 5 years, South Vietnam 
made remarkable economic and social prog- 
ress—what some observers described as a 
miracle.“ 

Nearly a million refugees from the north 
were settled. These were the stouthearted 
people of whom the late Dr. Tom Dooley 
wrote so eloquently in his first book, “Deliver 
Us From Evil,” and who led him to devote 
the rest of his all-too-brief life to helping 
the people of Vietnam and Laos. 

A land-reform program was launched. A 
comprehensive system of agricultural credit 
was set up. Thousands of new schools and 
more than 3.500 village health stations were 
built. Rail transportation was restored and 
roads were repaired and improved. South 
Vietnam not only fed itself but resumed 
rice exports. Production of rubber and sugar 
rose sharply. New industries were started. 
Per capita income rose by 20 percent. 

By contrast, North Vietnam suffered a drop 
of 10 percent in food production and dis- 
appointments in industrial production. 

In 1954, Hanoi almost certainly had ex- 
pected to take over South Vietnam within a 
few years. But by 1959 its hopes had with- 
ered and the south was far outstripping the 
heralded “Communist paradise.” These al- 
most certainly were the factors which led 
Hanoi to organize and launch the assault 
on the south. 

I beg leave to quote from a statement I 
made at a press conference on May 4, 1961: 

“Since late in 1959 organized Communist 
activity in the form of guerrilla raids against 
army and security units of the Government 
of Vietnam, terrorist acts against local offi- 
cials and civilians, and other subversive 
activities in the Republic of Vietnam have 
increased to levels unprecedented since the 
Geneva agreements of 1954. During this 
period the organized armed strength of the 
Vietcong, the Communist apparatus oper- 
ating in the Republic of Vietnam, has grown 
from about 3,000 to over 12,000 personnel. 
This armed strength has been supplemented 
by an increase in the numbers of political 
and propaganda agents in the area. 

“During 1960 alone, Communist armed 
units and terrorists assassinated or kidnaped 
over 3,000 local officials, military personnel, 
and civilians. Their activities took the form 
of armed attacks against isolated garrisons, 
attacks on newly established townships, am- 
bushes on roads and canals, destruction of 
bridges, and well-planned sabotage against 
public works and communication lines. Be- 
cause of Communist guerrilla activity 200 ele- 
mentary schools had to be closed at various 
times, affecting over 25,000 students and 800 
teachers. 

“This upsurge of Communist guerrilla ac- 
tivity apparently stemmed from a decision 
made in May 1959 by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of North Vietnam 
which called for the reunification of Vietnam 
by all ‘appropriate means.’ In July of the 
same year the Central Committee was re- 
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organized and charged with intelligence 
duties and the liberation of South Viet- 
nam. In retrospect this decision to step up 
guerrilla activity was made to reverse the 
remarkable success which the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam under President 
Ngo Dinh Diem had achieved in consolidating 
its political position and in attaining sig- 
nificant econome recovery in the 5 years 
between 1954 and 1959. 

“Remarkably coincidental with the re- 
newed Communist activity in Laos, the Com- 
munist Party of North Vietnam at its Third 
Congress on September 10, 1960, adopted a 
resolution which declared that the Vietnam- 
ese revolution has as a major strategic task 
the liberation of the south from the ‘rule of 
U.S. imperialists and their henchmen.’ This 
resolution called for the direct overthrow of 
the Government of the Fepublic of Viet- 
nam.” 

Next door to South Vietnam, Laos was 
threatened by a similar Communist assault. 
The active agent of attack on both was Com- 
munist North Vietnam, with the backing of 
Peiping and Moscow. In the case of Laos, we 
were able to negotiate an agreement in 1962 
that it should be neutral and that all foreign 
military personnel should be withdrawn. 
We complied with that agreement. But 
North Vietnam never did. In gross violation 
of its pledge, it left armed units in Laos and 
continued to use Laos as a corridor to infil- 
trate arms and trained men into South 
Vietnam. 

There was no new agreement, even on 
papcr, on Vietnam. Late in 1961, President 
Kennedy therefore increased our assistance 
to the Republic of Vietnam. During that 
year, the infiltration of arms and military 
personnel from the North continued to in- 
crease. To cope with that escalation, Presi- 
dent Kennedy decided to send more 
American military personnel—to assist with 
logistics and transportation and communi- 
cations as well as with training and as ad- 
visers to South Vietnamese forces in the 
field. Likewise, we expanded our economic 
assistance and technical advice, particularly 
with a view to improving living conditions 
in the vallages. 

During 1962 and 1963, Hanoi continued to 
increase its assistance to the Vietcong. In 
response, President Kennedy and later Pres- 
ident Johnson increased our aid. 

Hanoi kept on escalating the war through- 
out 1964. And the Vietcong intensified its 
drafting and training of men in the areas it 
controls. 

Last August, you will recall, North Viet- 
namese forces attacked American destroyers 
in international waters. That attack was met 
by appropriate air response against North 
Vietnamese naval installations. And Con- 
gress, by a combined vote of 504 to 2, passed 
a resolution expressing its support for actions 
by the Executive “including the use of armed 
force” to meet aggression in southeast Asia, 
including specifically aggression against 
South Vietnam. The resolution and the con- 
gressional debate specifically envisaged that, 
subject to continuing congressional consulta- 
tion, the Armed Forces of the United States 
might be committed in the defense of South 
Vietnam in any way that seemed necessary, 
including employment in combat. 

In summary, our commitment in Vietnam 
has been set forth in the Southeast Asia 
Treaty, which was almost unanimously ap- 
proved by the U.S. Senate; the pledges made 
with bipartisan support by three successive 
Presidents of the United States; the assist- 
ance programs approved annually, beginning 
in 1955, by bipartisan majorities in both 
Houses of Congress; the declarations which 
we joined our SEATO and ANZUS allies in 
making at their Ministerial Council Meetings 
in 1964 and 1965; the joint congressional res- 
olution of August 1964, which was approved 
by a combined vote of 504 to 2. 
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Our commitment is to assist the Govern- 
ment and people of South Vietnam to repel 
this aggression, thus preserving their free- 
dom. This commitment is to the South 
Vietnamese as a nation and people. It has 
continued through various changes of gov- 
ernment, just as our commitments to our 
NATO allies remain unaltered by changes in 
government. 

Continued escalation of the aggression by 
the other side has required continued 
strengthening of the military defenses of 
South Vietnam. Whether still more Ameri- 
can military personnel will be needed will 
depend on events, especially on whether the 
other side continues to escalate the aggres- 
sion. As the President has made plain, we 
will provide the South Vietnamese with 
whatever assistance may be necessary to en- 
sure that the aggression against them is ef- 
fectively repelled—that is, to make good on 
our commitment. 


The pursuit of a peaceful settlement 


As President Johnson and his predecessors 
have repeatedly emphasized, our objective 
in southeast Asia is peace—a peace in which 
the various peoples of the area can manage 
their own affairs in their own ways and ad- 
dress themselves to economic and social prog- 
ress. 

We seek no bases or special position for the 
United States. We do not seek to destroy or 
overturn the Communist regimes in Hanoi 
and Peiping. We ask only that they cease 
their aggressions, that they leave their neigh- 
bors alone. 

Repeatedly, we and others have sought to 
achieve a peaceful settlement of the war in 
Vietnam. 

We have had many talks with the Soviet 
authorities over a period of more than 4 
years. But their influence in Hanoi appears 
to be limited. Recently, when approached, 
their response has been, in substance: You 
have come to the wrong address—nobody has 
authorized us to negotiate. Talk to Hanoi. 

We have had a long series of talks with the 
Chinese Communists in Warsaw. Although 
Peiping is more cautious in action than in 
word, it is unbending in its hostility to us 
and plainly opposed to any negotiated settle- 
ment in Vietnam. 

There haye been repeated contacts with 
Hanoi. Many channels are open. And many 
have volunteered to use them. But so far 
there has been no indication that Hanoi is 
seriously interested in peace on any terms 
except those which would assure a Commu- 
nist takeover of South Vietnam. 

We and others have sought to open the 
way for conferences on the neighboring 
states of Laos and Cambodia, where progress 
toward peace might be reflected in Vietnam. 
These approaches have been blocked by 
Hanoi and Peiping. 

The United Kingdom, as cochairman of the 
Geneva conferences, has repeatedly sought a 
path to a settlement—first by working to- 
ward a new Geneva Conference, then by a 
visit by a senior British statesman, Both 
efforts were blocked by the Communists— 
and neither Hanoi nor Peiping would even 
receive the senior British statesman. 

In April, President Johnson offered uncon- 
ditional discussions with the governments 
concerned. Hanoi and Peiping called this 
offer a hoax.“ 

Seventeen nonalined nations appealed for 
a peaceful solution, by negotiations with- 
out preconditions. We accepted the pro- 
posal, Hanoi and Red China rejected it with 
scorn, calling some of its authors “mon- 
sters and freaks.” 

The President of India made a construc- 
tive proposal for an end to hostilities and 
an Afro-Asian patrol force. We welcomed 
this proposal with interest and hope. Hanoi 
and Peiping rejected it as a betrayal. 

In May, the United States and South Viet- 
nam suspended air attacks on North Viet- 
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nam. This action was made known to the 
other side to see if there would be a response 
in kind. But Hanoi denounced the pause as 
“a wornout trick” and Peiping denounced 
it as a “swindle.” Some say the pause was 
not long enough. But we knew the nega- 
tive reaction from the other side before we 
resumed. And we had paused previously for 
more than 4 years while thousands of armed 
men invaded the south and killed thousands 
of South Vietnamese, including women and 
children, and deliberately destroyed school- 
houses and playgrounds and hospitals and 
health centers and other facilities that the 
South Vietnamese had built to improve their 
lives and give their children a chance for a 
better education and better health. 

In late June, the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers established a mission of four of 
their members to explore with all parties 
concerned the possibilities for a conference 
leading to a just and lasting peace. Hanoi 
and Peiping made it plain that they would 
not receive the mission. 

Mr. Harold Davies, a member of the British 
Parliament, went to Hanoi with the approval 
of Prime Minister Wilson. But the high of- 
ficials there would not even talk with him. 
And the lower-ranking officials who did talk 
with him made it clear that Hanoi was not 
yet interested in negotiations, that it was 
intent on a total victory in South Vietnam. 
As Prime Minister Wilson reported to the 
House of Commons, Mr. Davies met with a 
conviction among the North Vietnamese that 
their prospects of victory were too imminent 
for them to forsake the battlefield for the 
conference table. 

We and others have made repeated efforts 
at discussions through the United Nations. 
In the Security Council, after the August at- 
tacks in the Gulf of Tonkin, we supported a 
Soviet proposal that the Government of 
North Vietnam be invited to come to the 
Security Council, But Hanoi refused. 

In April, Secretary General U Thant con- 
sidered visits to Hanoi and Peiping to ex- 
plore the possibilities of peace. But both 
those Communist regimes made it plain that 
they did not regard the United Nations as 
competent to deal with that matter. 

The President’s San Francisco speech in 
June requested help from the United Na- 
tions’ membership at large in getting peace 
talks started. 

In late July the President sent our new 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Arthur J. 
Goldberg, to New York with a letter to 
Secretary General U Thant requesting that 
all the resources, energy and immense prestige 
of the United Nations be employed to find 
ways to halt aggression and to bring peace 
in Vietnam. The Secretary General has al- 
ready accepted this assignment. 

We sent a letter to the Security Council 
calling attention to the special responsibil- 
ity in this regard of the Security Council 
and of the nations which happen to be mem- 
bers of the Council. We have considered 
from time to time placing the matter formal- 
ly before the Security Council. But we have 
been advised by many nations—and by many 
individuals—who are trying to help to 
achieve a peaceful settlement that to force 
debate and a vote in the Security Council 
might tend to harden positions and make 
useful explorations and discussions even 
more difficult. 

President Johnson has publicly invited 
any and all members of the United Nations 
to do all they can to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. 

By these moves the United States has in- 
tended to engage the serious attention and 
efforts of the United Nations as an institu- 
tion, and its members as signatories of its 
charter, in getting the Communists to talk 
rather than fight—while continuing with 
determination an increasing effort to demon- 
strate that Hanoi and the Vietcong can- 
not settle the issue on the battlefield. 
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We have not only placed the Vietnam issue 
before the United Nations, but believe that 
we have done so in the most constructive 
ways. 

The conditions jor peace 

What are the essential conditions for peace 
in South Vietnam? 

In late June, the Foreign Minister of South 
Vietnam set forth the fundamental princi- 
ples of a “just and enduring peace.” In 
summary, those principles are: 

An end to aggression and subversion. 

Freedom for South Vietnam to choose and 
shape for itself its own destiny “in con- 
formity with democratic principles and with- 
out any foreign interference from whatever 
sources.” 

As soon as agression has ceased, the end- 
ing of the military measures now necessary 
by the Government of South Vietnam and 
the nations that have come to its aid to de- 
fend South Vietnam; and the removal of 
foreign military forces from South Vietnam. 

And effective guarantees for the freedom 
of the people of South Vietnam. 

We endorse those principles. In essence, 
the would constitute a return to the basic 
purpose of the Geneva accords of 1954. 
Whether they require reaffirmation of those 
accords or new agreements embodying these 
essential points, but with provision in either 
case for more effective international ma- 
chinery and guarantees, could be determined 
in discussions and negotiations. 

Once the basic points set forth by South 
Vietnam's Foreign Minister were achieved, 
future relations between North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam could be worked out by 
peaceful means. And this would include the 
question of a free decision by the people of 
North and South Vietnam on the matter of 
reunification. 

When the aggression has ceased and the 
freedom of South Vietnam is assured by other 
means, we will withdraw our forces. Three 
Presidents of the United States have said 
many times that we want no permanent bases 
and no special position there. Our military 
forces are there because of the North Viet- 
namese aggression against South Vietnam 
and for no other reason. When the men and 
arms infiltrated by the North are withdrawn 
and Hanoi ceases its support and guidance 
of the war in the South, whatever remains 
in the form of indigenous dissent is a matter 
for the South Vietnamese themselves. As for 
South Vietnamese fighting in the Vietcong or 
under its control or influence, they must in 
time be integrated into their national soci- 
ety. But that is a process which must be 
brought about by the people of South Viet- 
nam, not by foreign diplomats. 

Apart from the search for a solution in 
Vietnam itself, the U.S. Government has 
hoped that discussions could be held on the 
problems concerning Cambodia and Laos. 
We supported the proposal of Prince Siha- 
nouk for a conference on Cambodia, to be 
attended by the governments that partici- 
pated in the 1954 conference, and noted the 
joint statement of the Soviet Union and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, in April, to 
the effect that both favored the convening 
of conferences on Cambodia and Laos. Sub- 
sequently, however, Hanoi appeared to draw 
back and to impose conditions at variance 
with the Cambodian proposal. 

We look beyond a just and enduring peace 
for Vietnam and Laos and Cambodia, to the 
day when Peiping will be ready to join in a 
general settlement in the Far East—a gen- 
eral settlement that would remove the threat 
of aggression and make it possible for all the 
peoples of the area to devote themselves to 
economic and social progress. 

Several of the nations of Asia are densely 
populated. And high rates of population 
growth make it difficult for them to increase 
per capita incomes, The solution to these 
problems cannot be found through external 
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aggression. They must be achieved inter- 
nally within each nation. 


As President Johnson has said, the United 
States stands ready to ARE EDA See 
operative programs for evelop- 
ment in Asia. Already we are making avail- 
able additional funds for the development of 
the Mekong Valley. And we are taking the 
lead in organizing an Asian Development 
Bank, which we hope will be supported by 
all the major industrialized nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, We would welcome 
membership by North Vietnam, when it has 
ceased its aggression. 

Those are our objectives—peace and a 
better life for all who are willing to live at 
peace with their neighbors. 

The present path 

I turn now to the specific actions we are 
taking to convince Hanoi that it will not suc- 
ceed and that it must move toward a peace- 
ful solution. 

Secretary McNamara is appearing before 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
to discuss the military situation within 
South Vietnam in detail. In essence, our 
present view is that it is crucial to turn the 
tide in the south, and that for this 
it is necessary to send substantial numbers 
of additional American forces. 

The primary responsibility for defeating 

the Vietcong will remain, however, with the 
South Vietnamese. They Lave some 545,000 
men in military and paramilitary forces. De- 
spite losses, every branch of the armed forces 
of South Vietnam has more men under arms 
than it had 6 months ago. And they are 
making systematic efforts to increase their 
forces still further. The primary missions 
of American ground forces are to secure the 
air bases used by the South Vietnamese and 
ourselves and to provide a strategic reserve. 
thus releasing South Vietnamese troops for 
offensive actions against the Vietcong. In 
securing the air bases and related military 
installations, American Forces are pushing 
out into the countryside to prevent build- 
ups for surprise attacks. And they may be 
used in emergencies to help the South Viet- 
namese in combat. But the main task of 
rooting out the Vietcong will continue to be 
the responsibility of the South Vietnamese. 
And we have seen no sign that they are 
ubout to try to shift that responsibility to 
us. On the contrary, the presence of in- 
creasing numbers of American combat troops 
seems to have stimulated greater efforts on 
the part of the fighting men of South Viet- 
nam. 
At the same time. on the military side, we 
shall maintain, with the South Vietnamese, 
our program of limited air attacks on mili- 
tary targets in North Vietnam. This pro- 
gram is a part of the total strategy. We had 
never expected that air attacks on North 
Vietnam alone would bring Hanoi to a quick 
decision to cease its aggression. Hanoi has 
been committed to its aggression too long 
and too deeply to turn around overnight. 
It must be convinced that it faces not only 
continuing, and perhaps increased, pressure 
on the North itself, but also that it simply 
cannot win in the South. 

The air attacks on the North have also had 
specific military effects in reducing the scale 
of increased infiltration from the North. 
Finally, they are important as a warning to 
all concerned that there are no longer 
sanctuaries for aggression. 

It has been suggested in some quarters 
that Hanoi would be more disposed to move 
to negotiations and to cease its aggression if 
we stopped bombing the North. We do not 
rule out the possibility of another and longer 
pause in bombing, but the question re- 
mains—and we have repeatedly asked it: 
What would happen from the North in re- 
sponse? Would Hanoi withdraw the 325th 
Division of the Regular Army, which is now 
deployed in South Vietnam and across the 
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line in Laos? Would it take home the other 
men it has infiltrated into the South? Would 
it stop sending arms and ammunition into 
South Vietnam? Would the campaign of as- 
sassination and sabotage in the South cease? 
We have been trying to find out what would 
happen if we were to suspend our bombing 
of the North. We have not been able to get 
an answer or even a hint. 

Those who complain about air atacks on 
military targets in North Vietnam would 
carry more weight if they had manifested, or 
would manifest now, appropriate concern 
about the infiltrations from the North, the 
high rate of military activity in the South, 
and the ruthless campaign of terror and as- 
sassination which is being conducted in the 
South under the direction of Hanoi and with 
its active support. 

The situation in South Vietnam 


Let me now underline just a few points 
about the political and economic situation 
in South Vietnam. For we know well that, 
while security is fundamental to turning the 
tide, it remains vital to do all we can on the 
political and economic fronts. 

All of us have been concerned, of course, 
by the difficulties of the South Vietnamese 
in developing an effective and stable gov- 
ernment. But this failure should not as- 
tonish us. South Vietnam is a highly plural 
society striving to find its political feet un- 
der very adverse conditions. Other nations— 
new and old—with fewer difficulties and un- 
molested by determined aggressors have done 
no better. South Vietnam emerged from the 
French Indochina war with many political 
factions, most of which were firmly anti- 
Communist. Despite several significant ini- 
tial successes in establishing a degree of po- 
litical harmony, the government of President 
Diem could not maintain a lasting unity 
among the many factions. The recent shift- 
ing and reshuffling of Vietnamese Govern- 
ments is largely the continuing search for 
political unity and a viable regime which can 
overcome these long-evident political divi- 
sions. 

And we should not forget that the destruc- 
tion of the fabric of government at all levels 
has been a primary objective of the Viet- 
cong. The Vietcong has assassinated thou- 
sands of local officials—and health workers 
and schoolteachers and others who were 
helping to improve the life of the people 
of the countryside. In the last year and a 
half, it has killed, wounded, or kidnaped 
2,291 village officials and 22,146 other civil- 
ians—these on top of its thousands of earlier 
victims. 

Despite the risks to themselves and their 
families, Vietnamese have continued to come 
forward to fill these posts. And in the last 
6 years, no political dissenter of any con- 
sequence has gone over to the Vietcong. 
The Buddhists, the Catholics, the sects, the 
Cambodians (of whom there are about a 
million in South Vietnam), the Montag- 
nards—all the principal elements in South 
Vietnamese political life except the Viet- 
cong itself, which is a very small minority— 
remain overwhelmingly anti-Communist. 

The suggestion that Ho Chi Minh probably 
could win a free election in South Vietnam is 
directly contrary to all the evidence we have. 
And we have a great deal of evidence, for 
we have Americans—in twos and threes and 
fours and sixes—in the countryside in all 
parts of Vietnam. In years past Ho Chi 
Minh was a hero throughout Vietnam. For 
he had led the fight against the Japanese 
and then against the French. But his glamor 
began to fade when he set up a Communist 
police state in the North—and the South, by 
contrast, made great progress under a non- 
Communist nationalist government. Today 
the North Vietnamese regime is badly dis- 
credited. We find the South Vietnamese in 
the countryside ready to cooperate with their 
own government when they can do so with 
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reasonable hope of not being assassinated by 
the Vietcong the next night. 

At the present time, somewhat more than 
50 percent of the people of Vietnam live in 
areas under the control of their Government. 
Another 25 percent live in areas of shifting 
control. And about 25 percent live in areas 
under varying degrees of Vietcong control. 
But even where it succeeds in imposing 
taxes, drafting recruits and commandeering 
labor, the Vietcong has not usually been able 
to organize the area. We have a good deal 
of evidence that Vietcong tax exactions and 
terrorism have increasingly alienated the 
villagers. And one of the problems with 
which the South Vietnamese Government 
and we have to deal is the large scale exodus 
from the Central Highlands to the coastal 
areas of refugees from the Vietcong. 

It is of the greatest significance that, de- 
spite many years of harsh war, despite the 
political instability of the central govern- 
ment, and despite division of their country 
since 1954, the people of South Vietnam fight 
on with uncommon determination. There is 
no evidence among politicians, the bureauc- 
racy, the military, the major religious groups 
the youth, or even the peasantry of a desire 
for peace at any price. They all oppose sur- 
render or accommodation on a basis which 
would lead to a Communist take-over. The 
will to resist the aggression from the North 
has survived through periods of great stress 
and remains strong. 

The central objective of our foreign policy 
is a peaceful community of nations, each free 
to choose its own institutions but cooperat- 
ing with one another to promote their 
mutual welfare. It is the kind of world order 
envisaged in the opening sections of the 
United Nations Charter. But there have been 
and still are important forces in the world 
which seek a different goal—which deny the 
right of free choice, which seek to expand 
their influence and empires by every means, 
including force. 


The bulwark of peace 


In defense of peace and freedom and the 
right of free choice: 

We and others insisted that the Soviets 
withdraw their forces from Iran. 

We went to the aid of Turkey and Greece. 

We joined in organizing the European re- 
covery program and in forming the North 
Atlantic Alliance. 

We and our allies have defended the free- 
dom of West Berlin. 

We and 15 other nations joined in repel- 
ling the aggression in Korea. 

We have joined defensive alliances with 
many other nations and have helped them to 
strengthen their defensive military forces. 

We supported the United Nations in its 
efforts to preserve the independence of the 
Congo. 

We insisted that the Soviet Union with- 
draw strategic weapons from Cuba. 

Had we not done these things—and 
others—the enemies of freedom would now 
control much of the world and be in a posi- 
tion to destroy us or at least to sap our 
strength by economic strangulation. 

For the same basic reasons that we took 
all those other measures to deter or to repel 
aggression, we are determined to assist the 
people of South Vietnam to defeat this 
aggression. 

In his last public utterance, recorded only 
half an hour before his death, a great and 
beloved American, Adlai Stevenson, said: 

“There has been a great deal of pressure on 
me in the United States from many sources 
to take a position—a public position—incon- 
sistent with that of my Government. Ac- 
tually, I don’t agree with those protestants. 
My hope in Vietnam is that resistance there 
may establish the fact that changes in Asia 
are not to be precipitated by outside forces.” 

I believe, with the President, that “once 
the Communists know, as we know, that a 
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violent solution is impossible, then a peaceful 
solution is inevitable.” 

The great bulwark of peace for all free- 
men—and therefore of peace for the millions 
ruled by the adversaries of freedom—has 
been, and is today, the power of the United 
States and our readiness to use that power, 
in cooperation with other free nations, to 
deter or to defeat aggression, and to help 
other free nations to go forward economi- 
cally, socially, and politically. 

We have had to cope with a long series of 
dangerous crises caused by the aggressive 
appetites of others. But we are a great na- 
tion and people. I am confident that we will 
meet this test, as we have met others. 


THE TASKS OF DEFENSE 


(Statement by Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara, before the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, August 4, 1965) 

The issue in Vietnam is essentially the 
same as it was in 1954 when President 
Eisenhower said: 

“I think it is no longer necessary to enter 
into a long argument or exposition to show 
the importance to the United States of 
Indochina and of the struggle going on there. 
No matter how the struggle may have started, 
it has long since become one of the testing 
places between a free form of government 
and dictatorship. Its outcome is going to 
have the greatest significance for us, and 
possibly for a long time into the future. 

“We have here a sort of cork in the bottle, 
the bottle being the great area that includes 
Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, all of the sur- 
rounding areas of Asia with its hundreds of 
millions of people. 


The nature of the conflict 


What is at stake in Vietnam today is the 
ability of the free world to block Commu- 
nist armed aggression and prevent the 
loss of all of southeast Asia, a loss which 
in its ultimate consequences could drasti- 
cally alter the strategic situation in Asia 
and the Pacific to the grave detriment of our 
own security and that of our allies. While 
15 years ago, in Korea, Communist aggres- 
sion took the form of an overt armed attack, 
today in South Vietnam, it has taken the 
form of a large scale intensive guerrilla 
operation. 

The covert nature of this aggression, which 
characterized the earlier years of the struggle 
in South Vietnam, has now all but been 
stripped away. The control of the Vietcong 
effort by the regime in Hanoi, supported and 
incited by Communist China, has become 
increasingly apparent. 

The struggle there has enormous implica- 
tions for the security of the United States and 
the free world, and for that matter, the 
Soviet Union as well. The North Vietnamese 
and the Chinese Communists have chosen to 
make South Vietnam the test case for their 
particular version of the so-called wars of 
national liberation. The extent to which 
violence should be used in overthrowing 
non-Communist governments has been one 
of the most bitterly contested issues between 
the Chinese and the Soviet Communists. 

Although the former Chairman, Mr. Khru- 
shchev, fully endorsed wars of national lib- 
eration as the preferred means of extending 
the sway of communism, he cautioned that 
“this does not necessarily mean that the 
transition to socialism will everywhere and 
in all cases be linked with armed uprising 
and civil war. Revolution by peaceful 
means accords with the interests of the 
working class and the masses. 

The Chinese Communists, however, insist 
that: 

“Peaceful coexistence cannot replace the 
revolutionary struggles of the people. The 
transition from capitalism to socialism in 
any country can only be brought about 
through proletarian revolution and the dic- 
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tatorship of the proletariat in that coun- 
try. * * * The vanguard of the proletariat 
will remain unconquerable in all circum- 
stances only if it masters all forms of strug- 
gle—peaceful and armed, open and secret, 
legal and illegal, parliamentary struggle and 
mass struggle, and so forth.” (Letter to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, June 14, 1963.) 

Their preference for violence was even 
more emphatically expressed in an article in 
the Peiping People’s Daily of March 31, 1964: 

“It is advantageous from the point of 
view of tactics to refer to the desire for 
peaceful transition, but it would be inappro- 
priate to emphasize the possibility of peace- 
ful transition. * * * the proletarian party 
must never substitute parliamentary strug- 
gle for proletarian revolution or entertain 
the illusion that the transition to socialism 
can be achieved through the parliamentary 
road. Violent revolution is a universal law 
of proletarian revolution. To realize the 
transition to socialism, the proletariat must 
wage armed struggle, smash the old state 
machine and establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. * * +” 

“Political power,” the article quotes Mao 
Tse-tung as saying, “grows out of the barrel 
of a gun.” 

Throughout the world we see the fruits 
of these policies and in Vietnam, particu- 
larly, we see the effects of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ more militant stance and their 
hatred of the free world. They make no 
secret of the fact that Vietnam is the test 
case, and neither does the regime in Hanoi. 
General Giap, head of the North Vietnamese 
Army, recently said that “South Vietnam is 
the model of the national liberation move- 
ment of our time. * * * If the special war- 
fare that the U.S. imperialists are testing in 
South Vietnam is overcome, then it can be 
defeated everywhere in the world.” And, 
Pham Van Dong, Premier of North Vietnam, 
pointed out that “The experience of our 
compatriots in South Vietnam attracts the 
attention of the world, especially the peoples 
of South America.” 

It is clear that a Communist success in 
South Vietnam would be taken as proof that 
the Chinese Communists’ position is correct 
and they will have made a giant step forward 
in their efforts to seize control of the world 
Communist movement. 

Furthermore, such a success would greatly 
increase the prestige of Communist China 
among the nonalined nations and strength- 
en the position of their followers everywhere. 
In that event we would then have to be 
prepared to cope with the same kind of 
aggression in other parts of the world wher- 
ever the existing governments are weak and 
the social structures fragmented. If Com- 
munist armed aggression is not stopped in 
Vietnam, as it was in Korea, the confidence 
of small nations in America’s pledges of sup- 
port will be weakened and many of them, 
in widely separated areas of the world, will 
feel unsafe. 

Thus, the stakes in South Vietnam are far 
greater than the loss of one small country 
to communism. Its loss would be a most 
serious setback to the cause of freedom and 
would greatly complicate the task of prevent- 
ing the further spread of militant Asian com- 
munism. And, if that spread is not halted, 
our strategic position in the world will be 
weakened and our national security directly 
endangered. 

Conditions leading to the present situation 
in South Vietnam 


Essential to a proper understanding of the 
present situation in South Vietnam is a 
recognition of the fact that the so-called 
insurgency there is planned, directed, con- 
trolled and supported from Hanoi. 

True, there is a small dissident minority in 
South Vietnam, but the government could 
cope with it if it were not directed and sup- 
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plied from the outside. As early as 1960, at 
the Third Congress of the North Vietnamese 
Communist Party, both Ho Chi Minh and 
General Giap spoke of the need to step up” 
the revolution in the South.” In March 
1963 the party organ Hoc Tap stated that the 
authorities in South Vietnam “are well aware 
that North Vietnam is the firm base for the 
southern revolution and the point on which 
it leans, and that our party is the steady and 
experienced vanguard unit of the working 
class and people and is the brain and factor 
that decides all victories of the revolution.” 

Through most of the past decade the North 
Vietnamese Government denied and went to 
great efforts to conceal the scale of its per- 
sonnel and materiel support, in addition to 
direction and encouragement, to the Viet- 
cong. 

It had strong reasons to do so. The North 
Vietnamese regime had no wish to force upon 
the attention of the world its massive and 
persistent violations of its Geneva pledges 
of 1954 and 1962 regarding noninterference 
in South Vietnam and Laos. 

However, in building up the Vietcong forces 
for a decisive challenge, the authorities in 
North Vietnam have increasingly dropped 
the disguises that gave their earlier support 
a clandestine character. 

Through 1963, the bulk of the arms in- 
filtrated from the North were old French and 
American models acquired prior to 1954 in 
Indochina and Korea. 

Now, the flow of weapons from North Viet- 
nam consists almost entirely of the latest 
arms acquired from Communist China; and 
the flow is large enough to have entirely re- 
equipped the main force units, despite the 
capture this year by government forces of 
thousands of these weapons and millions of 
rounds of the new ammunition. 

Likewise, through 1963, nearly all the per- 
sonnel infiltrating through Laos, trained and 
equipped in the North and ordered South. 
were former Southerners. 

But in the last 18 months, the great ma- 
jority of the infiltrators—more than 10,000 
of them—have been ethnic northerners, 
mostly draftees ordered into the People’s 
Army of Vietnam for duty in the South. 
And it now appears that, starting their jour- 
ney through Laos last December, from one to 
three regiments of a North Vietnamese regu- 
lar division, the 325th Division of the North 
Vietnamese Army, have deployed into the 
Central Highlands of South Vietnam for 
combat alongside the Vietcong. 

Thus, despite all its reasons for secrecy, 
Hanol’s desire for decisive results this sum- 
mer has forced it to reveal its hand even 
more openly. 

The United States during the last 4 years 
has steadily increased its help to the peop 
of South Vietnam in an effort to counter 
this ever-increasing scale of Communist 
aggression. These efforts achieved scme 
measure of success during 1962. The South 
Vietnamese forces in that year made good 
progress in suppressing the Vietcong insur- 
rection. 

Although combat deaths suffered by these 
forces in 1962 rose by 11 percent over the 
1961 level (from about 4,000 to 4,450), Viet- 
cong combat deaths increased by 72 percent 
(from about 12,000 to 21,000). Weapons lost 
by the South Vietnamese fell from 5,900 in 
1961 to 5,200 in 1962, while the number lost 
by the Vietcong rose from 2,750 to 4,050. The 
Government's new strategic hamlet program 
was just getting underway and was showing 
promise. The economy was growing and the 
Government seemed firmly in control. 
Therefore, in early 1963, I was able to say: 
“* * + victory over the Vietcong will most 
likely take many years. But now, as a result 
of the operations of the last year, there is a 
new feeling of confidence, not only on the 
part of the Government of South Vietnam 
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but also among the populace, that victory 
is possible.” 

But at the same time I also cautioned: 

“We are not unmindful of the fact that 
the pressures on South Vietnam may well 
continue through infiltration via the Laos 
corridor. Nor are we unmindful of the pos- 
sibility that the Communists, sensing defeat 
in their covert efforts, might resort to overt 
aggression from North Vietnam. Obviously, 
this latter contingency could require a 
greater direct participation by the United 
States. The survival of an independent 
government in South Vietnam is so impor- 
tant to the security of all southeast Asia and 
to the free world that we must be prepared 
to take all necessary measures within our 
capability to prevent a Communist victory.” 

Unfortunately, the caution voiced in early 
1963 proved to be well founded. Late in 
1963, the Communists stepped up their 
efforts, and the military situation began to 
deteriorate. The Diem government came 
under increasing internal pressure, and in 
November it was overthrown. As I reported 
in February 1964: 

“The Vietcong was quick to take advantage 
of the growing opposition to the Diem Gov- 
ernment and the period of uncertainty fol- 
lowing its overthrow. Vietcong activities 
were already increasing in September and 
continued to increase at an accelerated rate 
in October and November, particularly in the 
delta area. And I must report that they 
have made considerable progress since the 
coup.” 

Following the coup, the lack of stability 
in the central government and the rapid 
turnover of key personnel, particularly senior 
military commanders, began to be reflected 
in combat operations and throughout the 
entire fabric of the political and economic 
structure. And, in 1964, the Communists 
greatly increased the scope and tempo of 
their subversive efforts. Larger scale attacks 
became more frequent and the flow of men 
and supplies from the North expanded. The 
incidence of terrorism and sabotage rose 
rapidly and the pressure on the civilian 
population was intensified. 

The deteriorating military situation was 
clearly refiected in the statistics. South 
Vietnamese combat deaths rose from 5,650 in 
1963 to 7,450 in 1964 and the number of 
weapons lost from 8,250 to 14,100. In con- 
trast, Vietcong combat deaths dropped from 
20,600 to 16,800 and, considering the 
stepped-up tempo of activity, they experi- 
enced only a very modest rise in the rate of 
weapons lost (from 5,400 to 5,900). 

At various times in recent months, I have 
called attention to the continued buildup 
of Communist forces in South Vietnam. I 
pointed out that although these forces had 
not been committed to combat in any sig- 
nificant degree, they probably would be after 
the start of the monsoon season. It is now 
clear that these forces are being committed 
in increasing numbers and that the Com- 
munists have decided to make an all-out 
attempt to bring down the Government of 
South Vietnam. 

The entire economic and social structure 
is under attack. Bridges, railroads, and high- 
ways are being destroyed and interdicted. 
Agricultural products are being barred from 
the cities. Electric powerplants and com- 
munication lines are being sabotaged. 
Whole villages are being burned and their 
population driven away, increasing the 
refugee burden on the South Vietnamese 
Government. 

In addition to the continued infiltration of 
increasing numbers of individuals and the 
acceleration of the flow of modern equip- 
ment and supplies organized units of the 
North Vietnamese Army have been identified 
in South Vietnam. We now estimate the 
hard core Vietcong strength at some 70,000 
men, including a recently reported increase 
in the number of combat battalions. In ad- 
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dition, they have some 90,000 to 100,000 ir- 
regulars and some 30,000 in their political 
cadres; i.e„ tax collectors, propagandists, 
ete. We have also identified at least three 
battalions of the regular North Vietnamese 
Army, and there are probably considerably 
more. 

At the same time the Government of 
South Vietnam has found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to make a commensurate increase in 
the size of its own forces, which now stand at 
about 545,000 men, including the regional 
and local defense forces but excluding the 
national police. 

Combat deaths on both sides have been 
mounting—for the South Vietnamese from 
an average of 143 men a week in 1964, to 
about 270 a week for the 4-week period end- 
ing July 24 this year. Vietcong losses have 
gone from 322 a week last year to about 680 
a week for the four-week period ending 
July 24. 

Most important, the ratio of South Viet- 
namese to Vietcong strength has seriously 
declined in the last 6 or 7 months from about 
5 to 1 to about 3 or 3% to 1; the ratio of 
combat battalions is substantially less. This 
is far too low a ratio for a guerrilla war even 
though the greater mobility and firepower 
provided to the South Vietnamese forces by 
the United States help to offset that dis- 
advantage. 

The South Vietnamese forces have to de- 
fend hundreds of cities, towns, and hamlets 
while the Vietcong are free to choose the 
time and place of their attack. As a result, 
the South Vietnamese are stretched thin in 
defensive positions, leaving only a small cen- 
tral reserve for offensive action against the 
Vietcong, while the latter are left free to con- 
centrate their forces and throw them against 
selected targets. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Vietcong retains most of the 
initiative. 

Even so, we may not as yet have seen the 
full weight of the Communist attack. Pres- 
ently, the situation is particularly acute in 
the northern part of the country where the 
Communists have mobilized large military 
forces which pose a threat to the entire re- 
gion and its major cities and towns. Our 
air attack may have helped to keep these 
forces off balance but the threat remains 
and it is very real. 

Clearly, the time has come when the people 
of South Vietnam need more help from us 
and other nations if they are to retain their 
freedom and independence. 

We have already responded to that need 
with some 75,000 U.S. military personnel, 
including some combat units. This number 
will be raised to 125,000 almost immediately 
with the deployment of the Air Mobile Divi- 
sion and certain other forces. But, more 
help will be needed in the months ahead and 
additional U.S. combat forces will be required 
to back up the hard-pressed Army of South 
Vietnam. Two other nations have provided 
combat forces—Australia and New Zealand. 
We hope that by the end of this year others 
will join them. In this regard, the Koreans 
have just recently approved a combat divi- 
sion for deployment to Vietnam, which is 
scheduled to arrive this fall. 


Role of U.S. combat forces in South Vietnam 


As I noted earlier, the central reserve of 
the South Vietnamese Army has been seri- 
ously depleted in recent months. The prin- 
cipal role of U.S. ground combat forees will 
be to supplement this reserve in support of 
the frontline forces of the South Vietnamese 
Army. The indigenous paramilitary forces 
will deal with the pacification of areas 
cleared of organized Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese units, a role more appropriate for 
them than for our forces. 

The Government of South Vietnam’s 
strategy, with which we concur, is to achieve 
the initiative, to expand gradually its area of 
control by breaking up major concentrations 
of enemy forces, using to the maximum our 
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preponderance of airpower, both land and 
sea based. The number of fixed-wing attack 
sorties by U.S. aircraft in South Vietnam will 
increase manifold by the end of the year. 

Armed helicopter sorties will also increase 
dramatically over the same period, and ex- 
tension use will be made of heavy artillery, 
both land based and sea based. At the same 
time our air and naval forces will continue 
to interdict the Vietcong supplies line from 
North Vietnam, both land and sea. 

Although our tactics have changed, our 
objective remains the same. 

We have no desire to widen the war. We 
have no desire to overthrow the North Viet- 
namese regime, seize its territory or achieve 
the unification of North and South Vietnam 
by force of arms, We have no need for per- 
manent military bases in South Vietnam or 
for special privileges of any kind. 

What we are seeking through the planned 
military buildup is to block the Vietcong 
offensive, to give the people of South Viet- 
nam and their armed forces some relief from 
the unrelenting Communist pressures—to 
give them time to strengthen their govern- 
ment, to reestablish law and order, and to 
revive their economic life which has been 
seriously disrupted by Vietcong harassment 
and attack in recent months. We have no 
illusions that success will be achieved quick- 
ly, but we are confident that it will be 
achieved much more surely by the plan I 
have outlined. 


Increases in U.S. military forces 


Fortunately, we have greatly increased the 
strength and readiness of our Military Estab- 
lishment since 1961, particularly in the kinds 
of forces which we now require in southeast 
Asia. The Active Army has been expanded 
from 11 to 16 combat ready divisions. 
Twenty thousand men have been added to 
the Marine Corps to allow them to fill out 
their combat structure and at the same time 
facilitate the mobilization of the Marine 
Corps Reserve. The tactical fighter squad- 
rons of the Air Force have been increased by 
51 percent. Our airlift capability has more 
than doubled. Special forces trained to deal 
with insurgency threats have been multiplied 
elevenfold. General ship construction and 
conversion has been doubled. 

During this same period, procurement for 
the expanded force has been increased great- 
ly: Air Force tactical aircraft—from $360 mil- 
lion in 1961 to about $1.1 billion in the orig- 
inal fiscal year 1966 budget; Navy aircraft— 
from $1.8 billion to $2.2 billion; Army helicop- 
ters—from 286 aircraft to over 1,000. Pro- 
curement of ordnance, vehicles and related 
equipment was increased about 150 percent 
in the fiscal years 1962-64 period, compared 
with the preceding 3 years. The tonnage of 
modern nonnuclear air-to-ground ordnance 
in stock tripled between fiscal year 1961 and 
fiscal year 1965. In brief, the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States, today, is in 
far better shape than it ever has been in 
peacetime to face whatever tasks may lie 
ahead. 

Nevertheless, some further increases in 
forces, military personnel, production, and 
construction will be required if we are to de- 
ploy additional forces to southeast Asia and 
provide for combat consumption while, at 
the same time, maintaining our capabilities 
to deal with crises elsewhere in the world. 

To offset the deployments now planned to 
southeast Asia, and provide some additional 
forces for possible new deployments, we pro- 
pose to increase the presently authorized 
force levels. These increases will be of three 
types: (1) Additional units for the active 
forces, over and above those reflected in the 
January budget; (2) military personnel aug- 
mentations for presently authorized units in 
the Active Forces to man new bases, to handle 
the larger logistics workload, etc.; and (3) 
additional personnel and extra training for 
selected Reserve component units to Increase 
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their readiness for quick deployment. We 
believe we can achieve this buildup without 
calling up the Reserves or ordering the invol- 
untary extension of tours, except as already 
authorized by law for the Department of the 
Navy. Even here the extension of officer 
tours will be on a selective basis and exten- 
sions for enlisted men will be limited, in gen- 
eral, to not more than 4 months. 

The program I have outlined here today 
and the $1.7 billion amendment to the fiscal 
year 1966 Defense appropriation bill now be- 
fore the committee will, in the collective 
judgment of my principal military and ci- 
vilian advisers and myself, provide the men, 
materiel, and facilities required to fulfill the 
President’s pledge to meet the mounting ag- 
gression in South Vietnam, while at the same 
time maintaining the forces required to meet 
commitments elsewhere in the world. 


THE CHALLENGE OF HUMAN NEED 


(Address by the President to the Association 
of American Editorial Cartoonists, the 
White House, May 13, 1965) 


The third face of the war 


The war in Vietnam has many faces. 

There is the face of armed conflict—of ter- 
ror and gunfire—of bomb-heavy planes and 
campaign-weary soldiers. 

The second face of war in Vietnam is the 
quest for a political solution—the face of 
diplomacy and politics—of the ambitions and 
the interests of other nations. * * * 

The third face of war in Vietnam Is, at 
once, the most tragic and most hopeful. It 
is the face of human need. It is the un- 
tended sick, the hungry family, anc the il- 
literate child. It is men and women, many 
without shelter, with rags for clothing, strug- 
gling for survival in a very rich and a very 
fertile land. 

It is the most important battle of all in 
which we are engaged. 

For a nation cannot be built by armed 
power or by political agreement. It will rest 
on the expectation by individual men and 
women that their future will be better than 
their past. 

It is not enough to just fight against some- 
thing. People must fight for something, and 
the people of South Vietnam must know that 
after the long, brutal journey through the 
dark tunnel of conflict there breaks the light 
of a happier day. And only if this is so can 
they be expected to sustain the enduring will 
for continued strife. Only in this way can 
long-run stability and peace come to their 
land. 

And there is another, more profound rea- 
son. In Vietnam communism seeks to really 
impose its will by force of arms. But we 
would be deeply mistaken to think that this 
was the only weapon. Here, as other places 
in the world, they speak to restless people— 
people rising to shatter the old ways which 
have imprisoned hope—people fiercely and 
justly reaching for the material fruits from 
the tree of modern knowledge. 

It is this desire, and not simply lust for 
conquest, which moves many of the individ- 
ual fighting men that we must now, sadly, 
call the enemy. 

It is, therefore, our task to show that free- 
dom from the control of other nations offers 
the surest road to progress, that history and 
experience testify to this truth. But it is not 
enough to call upon reason or point to ex- 
amples. We must show it through action 
and we must show it through accomplish- 
ment, and even were there no war—either 
hot or cold—we would always be active in 
humanity’s search for progress. 

This task is commanded to us by the 
moral values of our civilization, and it rests 
on the inescapable nature of the world that 
we have now entered. For in that world, as 
long as we can foresee, every threat to man's 
welfare will be a threat to the welfare of our 
own people. Those who live in the emerging 
community of nations will ignore the perils 
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of their neighbors at the risk of their own 
prospects. 


Cooperative development in southeast Asia 


This is true not only for Vietnam but for 
every part of the developing world. This is 
why, on your behalf, I recently proposed a 
massive, cooperative development effort for 
al- of southeast Asia. I named the respected 
leader, Eugene Black, as my personal repre- 
sentative to inaugurate our participation in 
these programs. 

Since that time rapid progress has been 
made, I am glad to report. Mr. Black has 
met with the top officials of the United Na- 
tions on several occasions. He has talked to 
other interested parties. He has found in- 
creasing enthusiasm. The United Nations is 
already setting up new mechanisms to help 
carry forward the work of development. 

In addition, the United States is now pre- 
pared to participate in, and to support, an 
Asian Development Bank, to carry out and 
help finance the economic progress in that 
area of the world and the development that 
we desire to see in that area of the world. 

So this morning I call on every other in- 
dustrialized nation, including the Soviet 
Union, to help create a better life for all of 
the people of southeast Asia. 

Surely, surely, the works of peace can 
bring men together in a common effort to 
abandon forever the works of war. 

But, as South Vietnam is the central place 
of conflict, it is also a principal focus for 
our work to increase the well-being of people. 

It is that effort in South Vietnam, of which 
I think we are too little informed, which I 
want to relate to you this morning. 


Strengthening Vietnam's economy 


We began in 1954, when Vietnam became 
independent, before the war between the 
north and the south. Since that time we 
have spent more than $2 billion in economic 
help for the 16 million people of South Viet- 
nam. And despite the ravages of war, we 
have made steady, continuing gains. We 
have concentrated on food and heaith and 
education and housing and industry. 

Like most developing countries, South 
Vietnam’s economy rests on agriculture. 
Unlike many, it has large uncrowded areas 
of very rich and very fertile land. Because 
of this, it is one of the great rice bowls of 
the entire world. With our help, since 1954, 
South Vietnam has already doubled its rice 
production, providing food for the people as 
well as providing a vital export for that 
nation. 

We have put our American farm know- 
how to work on other crops. This year, for 
instance, several hundred million cuttings 
of a new variety of sweet potato, that prom- 
ises a sixfold increase in yield will be dis- 
tributed to these Vietnamese farmers. Corn 
output should rise from 25,000 tons in 1962 
to 100,000 tons by 1966. Pig production has 
more than doubled since 1955. Many ani- 
mal diseases have been eliminated entirely. 

Disease and epidemic brood over every 
Vietnamese village. In a country of more 
than 16 million people with a life expectancy 
of only 35 years, there are only 200 civilian 
doctors. If the Vietnamese had doctors in 
the same ratio as the United States has doc- 
tors, they would have not the 200 that they 
do have but they would have more than 
5,000 doctors. 

We have helped vaccinate, already, over 7 
million people against cholera, and millions 
more against other diseases. Hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnamese can now receive 
treatment in the more than 12,000 hamlet 
health stations that America has built and 
has stocked. New clinics and surgical suites 
are scattered throughout the entire coun- 
try; and the medical school that we are now 
helping to build will graduate as many doc- 
tors in a single year as now serve the entire 
civilian population of South Vietnam. 
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Education is the keystone of future devel- 
opment in Vietnam. It takes trained people 
to man the factories, to conduct the admin- 
istration, and to form the human founda- 
tion for an advancing nation. More than 
a quarter million young Vietnamese can now 
learn in more than 4,000 classrooms that 
America has helped to build in the last 2 
years; and 2,000 more schools are going to 
be built by us in the next 12 months. The 
number of students in vocational schools 
has gone up four times. Enrollment was 
300,000 in 1955, when we first entered there 
and started helping with our program. To- 
day it is more than 1,500,000. The 8 million 
textbooks that we have supplied to Viet- 
namese children will rise to more than 15 
million by 1967. 

Agriculture is the foundation. Health, 
education, and housing are the urgent hu- 
man needs. But industrial development is 
the great pathway to their future. 

When Vietnam was divided, most of the 
industry was in the North. The South was 
barren of manufacturing and the founda- 
tions for industry. Today more than 700 
new or rehabilitated factories—textile mills 
and cement plants, electronics and plastics— 
are changing the entire face of that nation. 
New roads and communications, railroad 
equipment, and electric generators are a 
spreading base on which this new industry 
can, and is, growing. 

Progress in the midst of war 

All this progress goes on, and it is going 
to continue to go on, under circumstances of 
staggering adversity. 

Communist terrorists have made aid pro- 
grams that we administer a very special tar- 
get of their attack. They fear them, be- 
cause agricultural stations are being de- 
stroyed and medical centers are being 
burned. More than 100 Vietnamese malaria 
fighters are dead. Our own AID officials 
have been wounded and kidnapped. These 
are not just the accidents of war. They are 
a part of a deliberate campaign, in the words 
of the Communists, “to cut the fingers off 
the hands of the Government.” 

We intend to continue, and we intend to 
increase our help to Vietnam. 

Nor can anyone doubt the determination 
of the South Vietnamese themselves. They 
have lost more than 12,000 of their men 
since I became your President a little over a 
year ago. 

But progress does not come from invest- 
ment alone, or plans on a desk, or even the 
directives and the orders that we approve 


here in Washington. It takes men. Men 
must take the seed to the farmer. Men 
must teach the use of fertilizer. Men must 


help in harvest. Men must build the 
schools, and men must instruct the students, 
Men must carry medicine into the jungle, 
and treat the sick, and shelter the homeless. 
And men—brave, tireless, filled with love 
for their fellows—are doing this today. 
They are doing it through the long, hot, 
danger-filled Vietnamese days and the sultry 
nights. 

The fullest glory must go, also, to those 
South Vietnamese that are laboring and 
dying for their own people and their own 
nation. In hospitals and schools, along the 
rice fields and the roads, they continue to 
labor, never knowing when death or terror 
may strike. 

How incredible it is that there are a few 
who still say that the South Vietnamese do 
not want to continue the struggle. They 
are sacrificing and they are dying by the 
thousands. Their patient valor in the heavy 
presence of personal physical danger should 
be a helpful lesson to those of us who, here 
in America, only have to read about it, or 
hear about it on the television or radio. 

We have our own heroes who labor at the 
works of peace in the midst of war. They 
toil unarmed and out of uniform. They 
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know the humanity of their concern does not 
exempt them from the horrors of conflict, yet 
they go on from day to day. They bring 
food to the hungry over there. They supply 
the sick with necessary medicine. They help 
the farmer with his crops, families to find 
clean water, villages to receive the healing 
miracles of electricity. These are Americans 
who have joined our AID program, and we 
welcome others to their ranks. 


A call for aid 


For most Americans this is an easy war. 
Men fight and men suffer and men die, as 
they always do in war. But the lives of most 
of us, at least those of us in this room and 
those listening to me this morning, are un- 
troubled. Prosperity rises, abundance in- 
creases, the Nation flourishes. 

I will report to the Cabinet when I leave 
this room that we are in the 51st month of 
continued prosperity, the longest peacetime 
prosperity for America since our country was 
founded. Yet our entire future is at stake. 

What a difference it would make if we 
could only call upon a small fraction of our 
unmatched private resources—businesses and 
unions, agricultural groups and builders—if 
we could call them to the task of peaceful 
progress in Vietnam. With such a spirit of 
patriotic sacrifice we might well strike an 
irresistible blow for freedom there and for 
freedom throughout the world. 

I therefore hope that every person within 
the sound of my voice in this country this 
morning will look for ways—and those citi- 
zens of other nations who believe in human- 
ity as we do, I hope that they will find ways 
to help progress in South Vietnam. 

This, then, is the third face of our struggle 
in Vietnam. It was there—the illiterate, the 
hungry, the sick—before this war began. It 
will be there when peace comes to us—and 
so will we—not with soldiers and planes, not 
with bombs and bullets, but with all the 
wondrous weapons of peace in the 20th 
century. 

And then, perhaps, together, all of the 
people of the world can share that gracious 
task with all the people of Vietnam, North 
and South alike. 


HOPE FOR PEACE IN YEMEN 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, at a 
time when a number of world issues are 
in crisis or in deadlock, it is gratifying 
to note an act of statesmanship and con- 
ciliation. I refer to President Nasser’s 
decision to go to Saudi Arabia on August 
22 to discuss the situation in Yemen with 
King Faisal. In preparation for his dis- 
cussions with King Faisal, President Nas- 
ser has been meeting in Alexandria with 
Yemeni leaders in an effort to devise 
proposals for ending the festering 
Yemeni war. 

In the meantime, tensions along the 
Saudi-Yemeni border, which until quite 
recently were rising, are now visibly abat- 
ing. It is to be hoped that reduced hos- 
tilities will create a favorable atmosphere 
for peace negotiations. 

President Nasser is often criticized in 
the United States for provocative actions 
and policies. It is fair and proper that 
we commend the President of the United 
Arab Republic when he takes conciliatory 
action for peace, as he is now doing with 
respect to Yemen. 

Mr. President, I hope that the negotia- 
tions will turn out successfully, as it was 
a very dangerous situation in that area, 
and has been for some 3 years. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1965— 
SONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7750) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
conferees on the Foreign Assistance Act 
met 14 times before final agreement was 
reached on the text now before the Sen- 
ate. As usual, the subject of foreign 
aid has been actively before the Senate 
in one form or another since March, a 
period of 6 months, and we have not yet 
acted on the appropriations bill. 

I wish I could report to my colleagues 
that they would not need to begin the 
process all over again 3 or 4 months 
hence. But this is not the case because 
the Senate conferees reluctantly—cer- 
tainly, from my point of view, most 
reluctantly—were forced to accept those 
provisions of the House bill which au- 
thorized the program for only 1 more 
year. 

Depressing as I personally find it to 
ask for approval of this conference re- 
port, nevertheless, I believe that it is 
possible we may have laid the ground- 
work for more thorough reforms next 
year. For the record, I wish to state 
that the Senate conferees, in agreeing 
with the House conferees to omit from 
this year’s act Senate language authoriz- 
ing a 2-year aid program and calling for 
a planning committee to study the basic 
principles underlying U.S. aid programs, 
placed reliance on the following factors. 
With respect to the 2-year authoriza- 
tion, the Senate conferees receded on the 
basis of: 

First. The willingness of the House 
members of the committee of the confer- 
ence to urge their House colleagues next 
year “to examine with the greatest care 
such proposals as may be submitted au- 
thorizing foreign aid programs for 2 or 
more years“; and 

Second. The statement of the Secre- 
tary of State when he met with the For- 
eign Relations Committee on August 12, 
1965, that next year “the administration 
expects to request that the multiyear 
principle adopted by the Congress in 1961 
and 1962 for development lending be ex- 
tended to include all other authorizations 
contained in the foreign aid bill to be 
proposed early in the next session of 
Congress.” 

I am hopeful that next year with the 
support of the administration and with 
the agreement of the House conferees, to 
examine a longer term authorization 
“with the greatest of care“ that some 
headway may be made so we may get 
away from the dreary cycle of l-year 
aid programs. 

Throughout the conference, the House 
conferees reiterated time and time again 
that one of the reasons why they were 
unwilling to accept the amendment was 
that it was not requested by the admin- 
istration. Whether that will be deter- 
minative, I do not know, but at least one 
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step forward has been taken. Generally 
speaking, the administration’s recom- 
mendations in these matters are given 
serious consideration by both bodies. 

On the subject of the Senate’s proposal 
to create a planning committee to ex- 
amine the basic principles of foreign aid, 
the Senate receded on the basis of the 
following factors: 

First. The statement of the conferees 
of both Houses urging the President “to 
inaugurate a review of the aid program 
as presently constituted, seeking to direct 
it more effectively toward the solution 
of the problems of the developing coun- 
tries,” and 

Second. The statement of the Secre- 
tary of State on the occasion referred to 
above that, despite its opposition to the 
creation of the foreign aid planning com- 
mittee and certain other related provi- 
sions, nevertheless, the administration 
recognizes the concern of the Senate 
about the future content and direction 
of the foreign aid program.” 

In this connection I may say that 1 
have already requested our chief of staff 
of the committee to undertake prelimi- 
nary preparations for a review of our aid 
program by the committee. We have 
done this in the past in other fields. I 
am sure this can be very useful in this 
connection. 

The Secretary of State added: 

We would be very pleased to assist in any 
way we could any studies undertaken by the 
two legislative committees. In addition, the 
executive branch, prompted by these con- 
gressional concerns, will conduct a special 
study of the program, giving particular at- 
tention to the issues raised by this com- 
mittee: the number of countries receiving 
assistance; the requirements for assistance 
and the prospects for achieving our objec- 
tives and terminating assistance; the con- 
tribution of other developed countries; and 
the appropriate relationships between bi- 
lateral and multilateral assistance. 


On the subject of whether the rational 
interest might better be served by in- 
creasing the proportion of development 
aid to be administered by the World 
Bank and related agencies, rather than 
solely through U.S. agencies, the Senate 
conferees were assured by the statement 
of the Secretary of State that the admin- 
istration has asked the Appropriations 
Committees to “remove the prohibition 
in the Appropriations Act on the use of 
the authority of section 205 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act.” 

This provision in past AID appropria- 
tion acts has prohibited the effective use 
of certain percentages, in the past, 10 
percent and under the present bill, 15 
percent, of the Development Loan Fund 
to be made available to international 
development agencies. 

I hope very much that the Appropria- 
tions Committees will follow the recom- 
mendations of the administration on this 
point and will not this year nullify the 
considered provision of the authorizing 
legislation specifying that not to exceed 
15 percent of the Development Loan 
Fund may be used by the President 
through lending institutions such as the 
Bank and the International Develop- 
ment Association. This would enable 
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the aid program to urge other free na- 
tions to help in the development process. 

Secretary Rusk stated: 

The executive branch and the Congress are 
in agreement on the desirability of enlarg- 
ing the resources available to international 
aid-giving agencies on the basis of cost- 
sharing among the advanced countries. 
This is still our policy. 


I regret that the Senate conferees were 
not able to prevail upon their House 
counterparts to accept this year the pro- 
visions of the so-called Morse amend- 
ment. That amendment would imme- 
diately have inaugurated a much needed 
review of the aid program. It provided 
clear mandates as to the desirability of 
interrupting aid continuity in its pres- 
ent form.” The series of basic principles 
set forth in that amendment went to the 
heart of the proliferation of country pro- 
grams without tying these programs to 
principles by which we might have pro- 
moted a tightened definition of the na- 
tional interest. 
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I also regret that we were not able to 
put the aid program on a 2-year basis, 
thus enabling the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Senate to devote more 
time and attention to the many areas of 
foreign policy which need review and 
more modern mandates. 

There were, of course, a number of 
other points in issue between the two 
Houses. This disposition of these issues 
is set forth in the conference report. 

A number of loopholes were closed, 
including a blanket authorization pro- 
vision which existed in the House bill. 

The overall amount authorized in the 
bill and previous aid legislation is $3.36 
billion which is some $97 million less 
than the administration asked for in 
March. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Record at this point a table 
showing the disposition of the adminis- 
tration’s request on an item by item basis. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS 


The following table shows the differences between the House bill and the Senate 
amendment, the sums agreed to by the committee of conference and the administration 
appropriation request for programs authorized in this bill and in existing law: 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1965 (fiscal year 1966) 


{In thousands of dollars} 
Executive Confer- 
appropri-| House Senate ence 
ation 
request 
(1) 2 (3) 009 
Development Loan Fund 1780, 0 09 1 
Technical cooperation and Gevelopanen grants 210,000 | 210, 000 
For sou pen eee es TITE ee 2.9, 000 09 
American schools and hospitals abroad.. 9, 000 7,000 |- 
Aana EEA E A nennennrane 00 050 
E wo ee 
rational SE — zations an , 788 |. 
8 assistance 350, 000 „ 200 
southeast Asia 2. 3 80, 000 ($) 
Contingency ſund 50, 000 50, 000 
ilitary assistunce 1, 170, 000 1, 170, 000 
Administrative expenses: 
AID —̃ 55,240 | 54, 240 
State Departme nt (4) 


Special authorization for southeast Asia 


1 Existing law authorizes an appropriation of $1 
ar mg authorized for fiscal years 1962-65, T 


Asia of such sums as may be necessary in fiscal 1966, 


contingency fund. The Senate amendment ad 


$90,000,000 to the authorization for technical 


,000,000 for fiscal year 1966, plus fe ay gg portions of 
e Executive request for fiscal year 1966 i 
House bill contained an authorization for an pot tomar for military and economic 


ms in southeast 
law relating to the 
cooperation and 


This was added to the seetion of t 


a 000 to the authorization for supporting assistance to reflect the Executive request of $89,000,000 for use in 
so Existing law eee an of sah, of $600,000,000 for fiscal year 1966 against which the Executive has 


requested an rinti 
int the total & But 


Neither the House bill nor the Senate amendment made any change 
ization fo fort tie Alliance for Progress for fisca! 


year 1966, 


Existing law contains a ene e for such sums as necessary. The Executive has requested an 


appropriation of $3,100,000, 


RECAPITULATION 
Total amount of new authorizations contained in H.R. 7750 $2, 094, 195, 000 
Appropriations requested against previous authorizations: 
Devyelopmént Lonn nk ⁊ð 222 $780, 250, 000 
I ee Sec ir Se Ne 125, 
State Department administrative expenses 3, 100, 


Total authorized and requested for fiscal year 1966. 


Limitation on aggregate authorization for fiscal year 1066 
pe Ye ie i 2 = ya i a ae al a 


Note.—The Senate amendment 


contained a limitation on 
of $3,243,000,000, The conferees agreed tone limitation of $3,300,000, 


97, 670, 000 
D authorization for use in fiscal year 1066 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Who is the acting ma- 
jority leader at the present time? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. MORSE. Who is the acting Re- 
publican minority leader? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would say that it is the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

Mr. MORSE. There is quite a vacuum 
of empty seats. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
ae Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KUCHEL 
TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON IR- 
RIGATION AND RECLAMATION OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ON THE LOWER COLORADO 
RIVER BASIN PROJECT LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, earlier 
today I had the honor of appearing be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, to speak in favor of the 
proposed Lower Colorado River project 
legislation, which has been sponsored by 
my colleague from California and me, 
which, I am sure, I may say, bears the 
approval of the two Senators from Ari- 
zona, and which is also sponsored in the 
House of Representatives by about 34 
Members of the California delegation 
and by all Members of the Arizona dele- 
gation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my comments before the House Sub- 
committee be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LOWER COLORADO River BASIN PROJECT LEGIS- 
LATION 
(Statement by U.S. Senator THomas H. 

Kuchl. before the Subcommittee on Irri- 

gation and Reclamation of the Committee 

on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. House 

of Representatives, Aug. 23, 1965) 

I am honored to appear before your com- 
mittee on this cccasion to urge approval of 
the lower Colorado River project legislation 
sponsored by the Arizona delegation in the 
House of Representatives, by 34 members of 
the California House delegation, and by my 
colleague, Senator MurpHy, and me in the 
Senate. I think I may truthfully say that 
our two dear friends in the Senate from 
Arizona, Mr. Haypen and Mr. Fannin, though 
not cosponsors, look with great favor on the 
fundamental aims of our proposal. Goy- 
ernor Goddard, of Arizona, and Governor 
Brown, of California, also concur with our 


legislation. 
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What has been introduced into the Con- 
gress on this subject represents the cul- 
mination of long, constructive, and joint ef- 
forts by citizens of good will in both our 
States, our several State and local water 
agencies, immeasurably aided by Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall, and his staff, all 
of us working together, instead of at cross- 
purposes, to remove a common and growing 
danger to the common future of our two 
States. 

The future growth and life of the semiarid 
Pacific Southwest face a bleak prospect of 
water shortage. The entire Colorado River 
Basin, indeed—all the country—confront, 
in varying degrees, a similarly widening water 
crisis, The present critical plight of our 
Northeastern States dramatically demon- 
strates the imperative necessity of careful, 
long-range planning to meet rising water 
needs in all the decades ahead. Otherwise, 
large areas of this country some day are like- 
ly to dry up and blow away. 

Commencing today, your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, faces a truly historic responsibil- 
ity of finding the best and most feasible 
means of authorizing the construction of the 
urgently needed central Arizona project, of 
averting a vast, potential water shortage in 
the lower Colorado River Basin and, in so 
doing, of assuring additionally highly neces- 
sary water development in the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin as well. In achieving these 
goals, Congress will have removed the one 
enormous hurdle now standing in the path 
of every State through which the Colorado 
River flows. 

I wish to present briefly some of the back- 
ground of the legislation being considered 
today. 

In 1928, Congress enacted the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act. This statute, which 
originated in this House committee, author- 
ized construction of Hoover Dam and the 
All-American Canal. It gave consent to the 
Colorado River compact, in which, 6 years 
earlier, the seven States had agreed upon a 
division of water between the upper basin, 
draining parts of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming (and a small area in 
Arizona) and the lower basin, draining parts 
of Arizona, California, and Nevada, plus 
small areas in Utah and New Mexico. The 
compact made no division of water among 
the States within each division. Six State 
legislatures had ratified it, but Arizona's had 
refused, for reasons which I will not take 
time to discuss. 

The upper basin States were insistent that 
if Hoover Dam and the All-American Canal 
were built, thereby enabling the lower basin 
States to greatly expand their use of water, 
these structures be controlled by that com- 
pact. The reason was significant. Then, as 
now, the law of priority of appropriation pre- 
vailed in all seven States, and the upper 
basin States feared, quite rightly, that if 
great investments were made in the lower 
basin to put water to use, the lower basin 
States would invoke this rule of prior appro- 
priation and its sister doctrine, the law’s 
protection of existing uses—comprising, to- 
gether, what the Supreme Court has called 
its rule of equitable apportionment—to 
protect those lower basin uses. The river’s 
flow, conserved by Hoover Dam, would then 
be preempted by the lower basin. 

Congress adopted compromise legislation. 
The President, under its terms, might pro- 
claim the act effective if only six States 
ratified, provided, in that event, that Cali- 
fornia’s legislature should have enacted a 
statute limiting our State’s share of the 
waters of the Colorado River System. This 
was because California then had great proj- 
ects in existence as well as others planned 
and ready for construction. It was in my 
State that the greatest expansion was about 
to take place. Our legislature proceeded to 
enact this limitation. Its language, which 
Congress had prescribed, restricted Califor- 
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nia to the use of 4.4 million acre-feet an- 
nually of the 7.5 million acre-feet which the 
Colorado River compact had apportioned. 

The President proclaimed the project act 
effective in 1929. Another condition of the 
statute then came into operation. This pro- 
vided that no funds could be appropriated or 
spent on construction of the dam until 
the Secretary of the Interior had first made 
contracts for the sale of power and storage 
of water at Hoover Dam adequate to assure, 
in advance, repayment of the Government's 
investment there. Similarly, work on the 
All-American Canal was -prohibited until 
the Secretary should have in hand repay- 
ment contracts with its potential users. 
Furthermore, no one could have the use of 
the stored waters unless he had first con- 
tracted with the Secretary for this service. 

These conditions were met, and the two 
great structures were built. Hoover Dam 
was completed in 1938, the All-American 
Canal in 1941. The Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California contracted for 
1,212,000 acre-feet of water and underwrote 
36 percent of the cost of Hoover Dam in order 
to get the power to pump that water. It 
financed the construction of Parker Dam and 
a great aqueduct from Parker Dam to the 
coastal plain of California. It began service 
in 1941. 

The All-American Canal and Imperial Dam 
were underwritten by Imperial Irrigation 
District and Coachella Valley County Water 
District and commenced service in 1941. 
Over a half million acres of farmland in Cali- 
fornia are dependent on those structures. 

California has a third Colorado River 
project—the Palo Verde Irrigation District 
encompassing 120,000 acres surrounding the 
town of Blythe. 

These three projects, and the people, in- 
dustries, homes, and farms dependent upon 
them, constitute California’s stake in the 
Colorado River—over 10 million people, ex- 
pected to grow to 20 million before this 
century ends, over 500,000 acres of farms, 
some $20 billion in assessed valuation—more 
than half that of the entire State. The di- 
rect investment in project works exceeds a 
half billion dollars—bond proceeds and tax 
money. 

California water contracts with the United 
States total 5,362,000 acre-feet—that is, 4.4 
million acre-feet of the 7.5 million acre-feet 
apportioned in perpetuity by the compact to 
the lower basin and 962,000 acre-feet of ex- 
cess or surplus. The works have been con- 
structed to use all of this water. In faet, 
about 5.1 million were consumed last year. 
California’s Colorado River water rights are 
thus owned by districts and water users who 
have built the projects to use that water and 
who are the holders of water contracts with 
the Secretary. These rights are not owned 
by the State. 

I shall not recount the events of the 20- 
odd years between the completion of these 
works in 1941 and the Supreme Court decree 
in 1964. Suffice it to say that in 1945, the 
Senate ratified the Mexican Water Treaty and 
thereby guaranteed forever to Mexico the 
delivery of 1.5 million acre-feet annually on 
an optimistic water supply forecast which, 
regrettably, failed to materialize. 

On June 3, 1963, the Supreme Court ren- 
dered its long-awaited decision in Arizona v. 
California, 373 U.S. 546, the suit which Ari- 
zona had brought to clear title to sufficient 
water for the Central Arizona project. The 
Court’s decree undertook to divide among 
Arizona, California, and Nevada 7.5 million 
acre-feet of the annual consumptive use of 
the waters of the main stream—4.4 million 
to California, 2.8 million to Arizona, 300,000 
to Nevada, and awarded one-half the surplus 
to California, one-half to Arizona and Ne- 
vada. But the Court refused to rule on the 
question of how shortages should be borne 
in the event there was insufficient water in 
the mainstream of the Colorado River to 
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satisfy 7.5 million acre-feet of consumptive 
use per annum, a situation which will pre- 
vail on the lower Colorado within a few dec- 
ades. The Court left the allocation of such 
shortages to the Secretary of the Interior, 
but said specifically that Congress might leg- 
islate what it considered to be an equitable 
shortage formula, thus taking the matter out 
of the Secretary’s hands. 

Thereafter, the Arizona delegation intro- 
duced bills to authorize the Central Arizona 
project. 

When Senate hearings were held on the 
central Arizona project bill by the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee in 
April 1964, I introduced an amendment, 
drafted by the attorney general of California, 
which would protect all existing projects in 
Arizona, Nevada, and California against the 
new uses which would result from construc- 
tion of the central Arizona project. Even 
though California is now using 5.1 million 
acre-feet per year, we sought protection 
against the central Arizona project only to 
the extent of 4.4 million acre-feet per annum. 
California’s position was based on historic 
principles of western water law which pro- 
tect existing projects from destruction by 
new uses. 

During the April 1964 hearings there was a 
consensus that Arizona’s water problems 
should be tackled within the framework of a 
regional plan designed for the benefit of the 
entire water-short Southwest, along the gen- 
eral lines of Secretary Udall’s proposed Pa- 
cific Southwest water plan. 

The facts of life led to two inseparable 
conclusions: Water must be imported into 
the lower basin, and existing projects must 
be protected until that water arrives in 
sufficient quantity to supply the newcomer 
as well as the pioneer. Consequently, on 
April 22, 1964, I introduced S. 2760, 88th 
Congress, which contained the framework for 
a regional plan within which I hoped the 
Colorado River States and neighboring 
States might work, as good neighbors, to 
solve the problems of the Pacific Southwest, 
which are truly national, indeed, interna- 
tional, in scope. My bill incorporated au- 
thorization for a number of new projects in 
the Lower Colorado River Basin, protection 
of existing main stream projects and pro- 
visions for a study by the Secretary of all 
possible sources of water for importation to 
the Colorado River Basin. 

That bill was not acted upon by the Sen- 
ate Committee, but S. 1658, the central Ari- 
zona project bill, was reported out, modified 
to incorporate several features of Secretary 
Udall’s regional plan, plus some other 
changes. This bill offered protection to 
existing projects in California only for a 
period of 25 years, on the ground that im- 
portation works to alleviate any shortages 
would certainly be built within that time. 
That limited protection was unacceptable 
and unrealistic. My position was that the 
hazard was 25 years away, that protection 
during that period was essentially meaning- 
less, and that existing uses ought equitably 
to be given priority over new uses. 

Early in the 89th Congress I introduced S. 
294, embodying most of the basic principles 
of S. 2760 of the previous Congress. In an 
effort to find a basis on which Arizona and 
California could agree, California Attorney 
General Thomas Lynch, Mr. Northcutt Ely, 
and others of us, proposed a new protection 
section reading as follows: 

“Whenever the President shall proclaim 
that works have been completed and are in 
operation, capable in his judgment of con- 
tinuously delivering water in aggregate 
annual quantities of not less than 2,500,000 
acre-feet into the main stream of the Colo- 
rado River below Lee Ferry, from sources 
outside the natural drainage area of the 
Colorado River system; and that such sources 
are adequate in the President’s judgment, to 
permanently supply such quantities without 
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adverse effect upon the satisfaction of the 
foreseeable water requirements of any State 
from which such water is imported into the 
Colorado River system.” 

The reason why release of the protection 
of the existing projects against shortage in 
the 7.5 million acre-feet apportioned by the 
Supreme Court decree is conditioned upon 
the importation of the minimum quantity of 
2.5 million acre-feet is plain. This is the 
portion of the inflow to the lower basin at 
Lee Ferry which cannot be used in the lower 
basin; 1,500,000 acre-feet must flow through 
to Mexico. Another million, net of the inflow 
of the lower basin tributaries, is lost in 
transit. That is to say, whenever the upper 
States deplete the flow at Lee Ferry to the 
minimum which the compact requires, which 
is 75 million acre-feet per decade, the lower 
basin States will be about 2.5 million acre- 
feet short, unless they are able to invoke 
another clause of the compact to require the 
upper basin States to increase their deliveries 
to meet half of the Mexican burden. This 
clause is in dispute between the two basins. 
But, I emphasize, that if 2.5 million acre- 
feet annually are imported, this potential 
source of friction will be eliminated because 
imports will offset the whole Mexican burden. 

I do not suggest that importation should 
be limited to 2.5 million acre-feet. To the 
contrary, all the bills before you state this 
as a minimum and direct the Secretary to 
determine and report to Congress the antici- 
pated deficiencies in both upper and lower 
basins and the quantities which should be 
imported to avoid these deficiencies. The 
quantity so determined will probably be sub- 
stantially greater than 2.5 million. Indeed, 
2.5 million acre-feet of imports would merely 
firm up the 7.5 million that the Supreme 
Court apportioned, and of this California 
would receive only 4.4 million, against the 
present uses of 5.1 million, and constructed 
capacities of 5.362 million. And the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has already reported tnat 
central Arizona needs far more than the 1.2 
million acre-feet that would be flr- ned up 
by this minimum importation. Moreover, 
the upper basin States deficiencies must also 
be met. 

Importation of additional water is unques- 
tionably vital to all of the Colorado River 
States. It is essential if California is to re- 
place the 700,000 acre-feet reduction in use 
which will come about as soon as the cen- 
tral Arizona project is in operation, and if 
our constructed works are to be utilized to 
full capacity. It will also trigger the release 
of the priority protection afforded existing 
projects against the central Arizona project. 
Finally, it will permit upper basin reservoirs 
to be filled without harmful effects on exist- 
ing projects in the lower basin. 

Importation will benefit everyone on the 
Colorado: It will improve the quality of 
water for all lower basin users, as well as 
Mexico. It will relieve both upper and lower 
basins of the Mexican treaty burden and 
enable the upper basin to store water that it 
must now deliver to Mexico. Finally, it will 
provide Arizona and California enough water 
to better meet present and future needs. 

My bill, S. 294, contained a conditional 
authorization similar to that employed in the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939. It would 
presently authorize importation works sub- 
ject to a later finding of feasibility by the 
Secretary of the Interior, approval by the 
President, and submission of such finding to 
the Congress. 

The principles contained in S. 294 received 
a favorable reception from many in Arizona 
and at the Department of the Interior. Un- 
der the auspices of Secretary Udall, diligent 
negotiations between representatives of Ari- 
zona and California produced the compromise 
proposal now before this Committee. It em- 
bodies most of the principles contained in 
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S. 294. It specifically adopts the protective 
provisions for existing projects. However, it 
does not contain the conditional authoriza- 
tion for importation works which I have just 
described, a modification I accepted with 
reluctance, because of the urgent importance 
of implementing an importation program for 
the benefit of the entire region at the earliest 
possible date. 

The essentials of the bill before you can be 
briefly stated. Mr. Northcutt Ely, attorney 
for the California agencies, and representa- 
tives of Arizona and the Department of the 
Interior will provide a detailed analysis. 
Suffice it for me to highlight the following: 

1. Investigation of importation projects: 
Title II authorizes investigations to find 
sources and to plan projects for importation 
of at least 2.5 million acre-feet into the main 
stream in the lower basin. No sources are 
named nor is any construction authorized. 
The Secretary is to make his report within 
3 years. 

2. Authorization of central Arizona proj- 
ect: Title II authorizes construction of the 
central Arizona project, as well as Bridge 
Canyon and Marble Canyon Dams and pow- 
erplants to help finance repayment of the 
cost of that project. Bridge and Marble 
Canyon Dams would also feed revenues into 
a basin account to help finance future im- 
portation works. The Budget Bureau has 
recommended deferral of authorization of 
Bridge Canyon Dam as being unnecessary to 
make the central Arizona project feasible. 
Testimony by experts before your committee 
should provide the basis for a correct deci- 
sion by your committee. 

3. Basin account: Title IV creates a basin 
account or development fund into which will 
be paid revenues from Bridge Canyon and 
Marble Canyon Dams and, also, from Hoo- 
ver, Davis, and Parker Dams after those 
projects have paid out. Net revenues will ge 
applied to repayment of the cost of the whole 
project, including any importation works 
subsequently authorized. 

4. Protection for areas of origin: Titles II 
and III of the bill spell out important provi- 
sions for protection of areas and States of 
origin of the water which may be imported 
into the Colorado River Basin. I recognize 
that our friends in areas of surplus water are 
sensitive to the possibility of tapping that 
surplus for the Colorado River Basin, and I 
believe we should make all necessary ar- 
rangements to prevent any adverse effects on 
such areas. 

5. Protection of existing projects: Section 
304 of the bill insulates existing projects in 
Arizona, Nevada, and California (up to 44 
million acre-feet per annum) from impair- 
ment by central Arizona project operations 
until importation works are completed to 
deliver 2.5 million acre-feet per annum into 
the main stream of the lower Colorado River 
on a permanent basis. Imported water is to 
be made available at Colorado River prices, 
up to a total of 4.4 million acre-feet in Cali- 
fornia, 2.8 million acre-feet in Arizona and 
300,000 acre-feet in Nevada. 

6. Law of the river: Title V requires the 
Secretary to conform to the law of the river 
in the fashion of the Colorado River Storage 
Project Act and subsequent Colorado River 
project authorizations. A consent to suit 
provision would enable affected States to seek 
relief in the Supreme Court for the Secre- 
tary’s failure to so comply. It is my intention 
that no rights of the upper basin, States un- 
der the Colorado River Compact shall be im- 
paired in any fashion. 

7. Conservation works: The bill also au- 
thorizes certain conservation works in the 
lower basin to salvage substantial quantities 
of water now lost under present operating 
conditions. 

The Budget Bureau has endorsed the bill 
in principle. However, it has recommended 
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several amendments which will be discussed 
by subsequent witnesses. 

In any event, it is imperative that studies 
looking toward an importation plan be 
started as soon as possible for the benefit of 
the entire basin. 

I have read a memorandum on the Colo- 
rado River water supply which has been ap- 
proved by the lower basin States. I quote 
from the conclusions reached: 

“We are unanimous in the opinion that 
the supply of the river will be insufficient to 
meet future demands, estimated to reach 
about 18 million acre-feet per annum by year 
2000, or to meet apportionments of use of 
water made by the Colorado River Compact 
to the upper and lower basins and the Mexi- 
can Treaty burden. It is simply a question 
as to how long it will take the demands to 
surpass the water available. Both basins are 
ultimately dependent upon substantial im- 
portations which should be made available 
by the last decade of the present century.” 

I wholeheartedly agree. 

I respectfully ask that the committee take 
favorable action. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
a further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative CLARENCE 
J. Brown, of Ohio, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until tomor- 
row at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.) 
the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 23, 1965: 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

AND DEVELOPMENT 

Bernard Zagorin, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
Alternate Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for a term of 2 years and until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Dr. Gustav Ranis, of Connecticut, to be 
Assistant Administrator for Program Coordi- 
nation, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, vice Dr. Hollis B. Chenery. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

Ralph K. Huitt, of Wisconsin, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, vice Wilbur J. Cohen, elevated. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATION COMMISSION 

Robert T. Bartley, of Texas, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
for a term of 7 years from July 1, 1965. (Re- 
appointment.) 

IN THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Alexander C. Husband, Civil En- 
gineer Corps, U.S. Navy, for appointment as 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in 
the Department of the Navy for a term of 4 
years. 

IN THE ARMY 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Richard Charles Kendall, 
01184680, Adjutant General’s Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Howard Samuel McGee, 0387469, 
Adjutant General's Corps. 
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In THE Marine CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of colonel subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


William L. Atwater, Jr. Bevan G. Cass 


Philip N. Austen Dean Caswell 
William E. Barber Archie J. Clapp 
Robert H. Barrow George J. Collins 


George F. Bauman Leroy V. Corbett 
Nobel L. Beck Otis W. Corman 
Herbert L. Beckington William H. Cowper 
James H. Berg, Jr. Elmer R. Daniels, Jr. 


James W. Donnell 
Sam A. Dressin 
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Wayne Johnson 
James K. Johnson 


Dewey F. Durnford, Jr. James R. Jones 


William R. Earney 
Arnold L. Emils 
Norman G. Ewers 
Boris J. Frankovic 
Leonard E. Fribourg 
James E. Garner 
Tolbert T. Gentry 
Baylor P. Gibson, Jr. 
William R. Gould 
Robert J. Graham 
Roy C. Gray, Jr. 


States R. Jones, Jr. 
William G. Joslyn 
Richard H. Kern 
George C. Knapp 
Alexander Kositch 
John H, Lavoy 
George E. Lawrence 
Urban A. Lees 
Edward N. LeFaivre 
Robert D. Limberg 
William R. Lobell 


Edward J. Miller 
Ross R. Miner 

Joseph A. Mitchell 
Charles D. Mize 

Gene W. Morrison 
William H. Mulvey 
Thomas H. Nichols, Jr. 
Walter Panchision 
Harvey M. Patton 
Ernest W. Payne 
Poul F, Pedersen 
Douglas D. Petty, Jr. 
Franklin N. Pippin 
Darwin B. Pond, Jr. 
Clarence H. Pritchett 
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Charles B. Sevier 
Frank A. Shook, Jr. 
William M. Sigler, Jr. 
Wilbur F. Simlik 
Jack R. Sloan 
James W. Smith 
Richard B. Smith 
James C. Stanfield 
Norman R. Stanford 
Elmo J. Stingley 
John L. Tobin 
Marion G. Truesdale 
Thomas T. Tulipane 
Johnie C. Vance, Jr. 
Herbert R. Waltz 


James A. Blakely, Jr. 


Edward F. Danowitz 


Clifford P. Blanken- Louis R. Daze 


ship Don G. Derryberry 
Robert D. Bohn Raymond Dewees, Jr. 
Jessie V. Booker Rex O. Dillow 
Richard R. Breen George H. Dodenhoff 
Donald H. Brooks William F. Doehler 


John J. Doherty 
Robert L. Dominick 


Henry K. Bruce 
Warren A. Butcher 


William F. Guss 
Norman L. Hamm 
Paul B. Henley 
William B. Higgins 
Odia E. Howe, Jr. 
Herbert E. Ing, Jr. 
Owen G. Jackson, Jr. 
Francis C. Jennings 
Harvey L. Jensen 


Edward I. Lupton 
Ross M. Mac Askill, Sr. 
Edward H. Mackel 
Warren L. Mac Quarrie 
Merlin T. Matthews 
William C. McGraw, 
Jr. 

John F. McMahon, Jr. 
Clark E. Merchant 


Stone W. Quillian 
Herbert C. Reed 


Robert F. Warren 
Stephen G. Warren 


Roy L. Reed Dean Wilker 
Glenn L. Rieder Prank E. Wilson 
John D. Ross James E. Wilson, Jr. 


John H. Scherer 
Arthur O. Schmagel 
Carl E. Schmidt 


Robert P. Wray 
William J. Zaro. 
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Health Care by Federal Law—What’s 
Now and What’s Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, August 9, I had the privilege and 
pleasure of addressing the American Bar 
Association at their annual meeting in 
Miami. Since many of this esteemed 
group of attorneys will soon have to come 
to grips with the judicial ramifications 
of the newly enacted health care legis- 
lation, I took this opportunity to provide 
them with my views and prognostica- 
tions on these measures. For the interest 
of my colleagues and the public I am 
submitting for the Recor the text of my 
remarks on that occasion: 

HEALTH CARE BY FEDERAL LAw—Wuat's Now 
AND WHAT’S COMING 

(Remarks of Hon. THomas B. Curtis before 

the American Bar Association, Monday, 

Aug. 9, 1965, at Miami Beach) 


As I write this speech in early July it is a 
good bet that by the time of its delivery on 
August 9, 1965, the Federal Government, will 
have taken a major step into the field of 
health care. Judging by the version which 
passed the House of Representatives and the 
version containing 75 amendments which was 
voted out of the Senate Finance Committee, 
which versions set the outside limits for the 
House-Senate conferees, the final bill to be 
sent to the President for signature will mark 
the end of the development of health care in 
our society through essentially the private 
sector and begin a new era, where Govern- 
ment decisions will supplant private deci- 
sions in many important areas. 

There is an awesome challenge facing the 
innovators of the new system, because never 
in such a short space of time has the health 
care of any society moved as rapidly forward 
as has ours in the past five decades and never 
has a society been so preeminent in the field 
of health care as is ours today. Preeminent 
in quality as well as quantity, and preemi- 
nent in research and development, which is 
the greatest assurance of increased quality 
and quantity for the future. 


The very problems in the field of health 
care which have brought about the pressures 
for the Federal Government to take the ac- 
tion it has, it must be remembered, are the 
result of the successes of the system we have 
had, not its failures. Increasing numbers of 
our people are living beyond the Biblical age 
of the good and full life of 3 score and 10 
because of the successes of our health care 
system. This success has created new prob- 
lems in the financing of these extra years of 
life and in the psychological approach the 
aged and the younger relatives and associates 
of the aged take to this new phenomena. I 
am not one who has ever sought to avoid the 
discussion by assuming that the system 
which has produced the success, thereby un- 
equivocally can meet the new problems which 
the success has created. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the present system, for some rea- 
son or other, can no longer continue to move 
forward or cannot move forward at the kind 
of rapid pace we would wish. 

I have felt, however, that it was the re- 
sponsibility of the Innovators to potnt out 
the structural flaws in our present system 
that prohibited it from meeting the new 
problems it was responsible for creating. Or 
if they disagreed with the success syllogism 
I have advanced, to point up in what way our 
health system had not produced the almost 
miraculous achievements to which I have 
alluded. 

The promoters of the new system of health 
care in our society allege that it will only 
supplement, not supplant, the system we have 
had. A good bit of this argument is based 
upon the assumption that the new Federal 
program is complete in itself and that it is 
not merely a beginning which will even- 
tually encompass the entire society. On this 
point the promoters of the new system are 
divided; at least they are divided in their 
public utterances. Some deny that it is 
their intention to merely get the camel's 
nose under the tent, as it were, and that 
the program is to remain limited in amount 
of coverage and to the group which is to be 
covered, those over 65. Others, however, in 
their public utterances, particularly to the 
select audiences who hope to get some bene- 
fits out of the program, state that this is 
just the beginning. 

One of the motivations of those who put 
the extra two layers on what has been termed 
the three-layer cake is to make the extent of 
coverage as far as benefits is concerned so 
comprehensive that there would be no basis 
for moving the Government further into this 
aspect of the program. They sought to set 
aside a certain area where “private enter- 


prise,” so they termed it, could continue to 
operate and make judgments. 

So one of the first things those who would 
appraise what has happened must deter- 
mine is, is this the total change or is this 
merely the first step of a change? In de- 
termining this factor, they must study the 
act to see whether it indeed does provide 
in a realistic way the basic framework for 
private hospitals, health insurance com- 
panies, nursing homes, and other developers 
and purveyors of health services and facili- 
ties to continue to provide for the health 
needs of our society. 

I myself have no doubt that the act sup- 
plants, rather than supplements, the private 
sector by the governmental sector in many 
vital areas of decisionmaking. Not only will 
the Curtis corollary to Gresham's law begin 
to operate, Government capital drives out 
private capital, but the very deviousness in 
the language drafted in the original House 
bill suggests that the promoters intend to 
assist it In operating. In the very beginning 
of the bill, it is stated in bold type as a 
heading of a section that nothing in this act 
shall operate to interfere with the private 
operation of hospitals and of other health 
facilities. This is fine, only the next 80 
pages of the bill then set out in detail just 
how the Government judgments shall be 
interposed. 

Indeed, one of the commendable objectives 
of the promoters of the legislation is to im- 
prove the standards of our hospitals and 
other health facilities throughout our coun- 
try. The question, of course, is not whether 
we need to improve our standards, because we 
always need to be improving our standards, 
no matter what they may be, but whether we 
move forward more soundly by interjecting 
the judgment of Federal civil service officials, 
with an overlay of political appointees, into 
the procedures for reaching judgments we 
presently have. Under our present system 
thousands of hospital boards and private citi- 
zens, operating under guidelines set by State 
and local governmental officials, move us for- 
ward. There are further improvements in 
standards suggested and insisted upon by 
health insurance organizations and by the 
gentle but inexorable expression of the peo- 
ple, the users of health facilities and services. 

I think the argument can always be rea- 
sonably made that at any given time properly 
motivated and knowledgeable people given 
centralized authority can improve the stand- 
ards of any activity or facilities within our 
society. However, at best this is a one shot 
periodic approach and cannot be repeated too 
frequently because, in the process of central- 
izing the authority to improve the standards, 
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whence comes future improvement. In the 
long run the process of the thousand differ- 
ent hospital boards testing and trying new 
ideas, and hopefully, exchanging information 
with each other on the success or failure of 
their experiments, is the best way to improve 
standards. I have often pointed out that one 
of the greatest decisions facing our military 
authorities, and it is a decision which con- 
stantly has to be made, is at what stage of 
design development do you freeze the proto- 
type for mass production in order to have the 
quantity of weapons in being with which to 
combat the enemy. If you freeze on design 
too soon you may have the quantity, but the 
inferior quality; on the other hand, if you 
freeze too late you may have the superior 
quality, but lack sufficient quantity. There is 
never an end to perfecting a design. There is 
never an end to research and development. 
But, I would argue, we should never adopt 
a system which, in effect, is gathering to- 
gether and cashing in on all research and de- 
velopment at a given time to gain an im- 
mediate overall improvement through a cen- 
tralized set of standards unless there are 
other overriding reasons. In the field of mili- 
tary endeavor, it is obviously necessary to 
have crash programs under certain circum- 
stances, but it is costly—as any observer of 
the military operation can testify—both to 
innovation, which is clipped, and to the 
pocketbook, when we go to mass production 
and end up with quantities of costly but ob- 
solete weapons. 

There seems to be no justification for 
uneconomic and deleterious crash programs 
in the field of health care. 

There are two major innovations in the 
Federal Health Care for the Aged Act which 
require much more consideration than they 
have been given to date. One changes the 
social-insurance system—from a cash pay- 
ment system to one which also includes 
services. I want to emphasize that when I 
use the term social-insurance, I am using a 
hyphenated word, not two separate words. 
I do this for accuracy and to give emphasis 
to the Supreme Court decision which held 
social security benefit payments not to be 
taxable income for Federal income tax pur- 
poses because the payments were gratuities. 
The point is that no matter how much the 
Social Security Administration seeks to cap- 
italize on the fine reputation that private 
insurance has finally built up for itself in 
our society, social-insurance, with the hy- 
phen, is based upon an entirely different con- 
cept, including different actuarial assump- 
tions, from that of private insurance. It 
is confusing and very unfortunate for proper 
public understanding of the social security 
system that the Social Security Administra- 
tion continues to use private insurance 
nomenclature in its descriptive literature 
about social-insurance. 

However, the point I was making was that 
one of the innovations constitutes changing 
the social-insurance system from one of pay- 
ing cash benefits to one which gives services 
along with cash. One of the questions raised 
in the preliminary discussions which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the present act was 
this: If the older people are having difficulty 
meeting the cost of the premiums for health 
insurance, why not increase their social se- 
curity cash benefits instead of basically alter- 
ing the system to one which gives a service 
instead of cash? This still remains an inter- 
esting question, which has never been an- 
swered by the proponents of medicare. 

One of the true advancements of the social 
security cash benefit system over the old age 
assistance program was that it got the Gov- 
ernment out of the business of budgeting 
the beneficiaries in their weekly expenditures 
for food, clothing, rent, health, recreation, 
etc. It gave the people the cash and let 
them budget themselves. So, in this sense, 
the new health care system is a step back- 
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one strikes at the heart of innovation from 


wards. It, in effect, says to the older person, 
we will give you cash for everything except 
health costs. In this area we will budget you 
by telling you what and how much you may 
have. The real change, however, comes as 
the result of the burden a service system 
places upon the administrator which a cash 
benefit system avoids. Providing a service 
means that the Government must either di- 
rectly provide the service by going fully into 
the business itself or contract with the pri- 
vate sector to provide it, and then police the 
contract. The system provided under the 
present act is one of contracting with the 
private sector. In spelling out what services 
are to be included and the guidelines to be 
observed by the vendors of the services, 
the Government administrators are drawn 
heavily into the business of rendering deci- 
sions on quality and type of medical services 
and medical facilities. It is true that there 
has been some effort to provide some flex- 
ibility and to keep the private sector in the 
decisionmaking process, but the unescapable 
fact is that the ultimate decisions rest with 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I was able to have some judicial 
review over the ultimate decisions of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare officials 
placed in the House bill, but it was over such 
resistance on the part of the governmental 
proponents of this legislation that I have 
little hope much judicial review will re- 
main in the act by the time it is sent to the 
President for signature. 

The proponents have discounted this con- 
cern over Government regulation by pointing 
cut in a non sequitur that it is necessary for 
the Government to be certain that the older 
people, in whose behalf it is acting, receive 
a full measure for the health dollars spent. 
Of course, once we use Federal funds there 
is an obligation imposed upon the Federal 
governmental administrators to see that the 
money is legally and wisely spent. That is 
the point, and for this very reason we must 
be chary about using governmental funds, 
rather than private funds, and why—to 
the extent we can—we must keep Govern- 
ment welfare programs on a cash benefit basis 
rather than direct services. 

The second major innovation is perhaps 
an even more serious departure from what 
has been fundamental Federal governmen- 
tal policy in the past. Up until this act, 
never has the Federal Government used gen- 
eral revenues for welfare measures unless the 
program was accompanied by some form of 
means test. The social security system, that 
is, the OASDI program, as we all know, does 
not use general revenue, but rather a spe- 
cial payroll tax to finance its cost. To some 
degree, the amount paid in payroll tax by 
the individual is related to the amount of 
benefits that persons might receive in the 
future. I use the verb “might” because there 
is no legal obligation flowing from the Gov- 
ernment to the individual wage earner pay- 
ing the payroll tax. His only protection is 
political; namely, that the Congresses in the 
future are not going to fail to keep or enact 
laws which pay him this anticipated benefit. 

To understand this point, which is con- 
fusing to many people for the reason that 
the Social Security Administration has been 
using private insurance terms to describe its 
social-insurance program, it might be well to 
contrast the social security retirement sys- 
tem with the civil service retirement system. 
The civil service retirement system does cre- 
ate legal rights to benefits which permit the 
potential recipient to go into court to en- 
force them. The benefits received under the 
civil service retirement system, just like the 
benefits received under any private employer- 
employee retirement system, are subject to 
Federal income tax for the portion paid in by 
the employer—unlike social security benefits, 
which, as I have pointed out, are not taxable 
because they are a gratuity and not income. 

The health pr established in the So- 
cial Security Amendr-ents Act of 1965 include 
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many benefits to be paid out of general reve- 
nue without a true means test. The amend- 
ment I proposed and had adopted in the 
House version to recoup some of the payment 
made to Federal income taxpayers over 65 
who were beneficiaries under this gratuity 
system was a gesture to the maintenance of 
this important principle of not using gen- 
eral revenue for welfare measures without 
a needs test. In fact, I seem to be one of 
the too few Members really concerned about 
the implications of this radical and danger- 
ous departure from sound principle in the 
field of Federal welfare programs. 

A breech for this purpose creates an open- 
ing for any and all other welfare purposes. 
There is no logic which will limit Federal 
funds from being paid to any sector of our 
society for welfare purposes with no relation 
to need. This, whether the proponents of 
the system like the term or not, is the essence 
of socialism. The socialism of the past, if 
such it can be called, has been limited to im- 
posing higher rates of taxes on the wealthier 
than on the lower income groups. To the 
extent that this was spreading the wealth by 
taking from those who have it to pay for 
government services which benefit all equally, 
it performed the same function that expen- 
diture policy might perform by giving to 
those who have need and pay for it by taxing 
those who have the wealth. 

However, the new principle disregards need 
and simply states, in essence, that because 
15 percent of the older population is having 
difficulty meeting its health costs, therefore 
government will force the 85 percent who are 
able to take care of their own needs into a 
comprehensive governmental system. Thus, 
the needs of all will be met because all will 
be covered, but in the process we alter, if not 
eradicate, the system which proved success- 
ful for the 85 percent. 

There has been some discussion of the 
economic impact the increased payroll tax 
which the act provides might have on our 
economy. However, the discussion has been 
limited almost entirely to one aspect which 
does not particularly point up the payroll 
tax itself. What is the effect on overall pur- 
chasing power of withdrawing $4 or $5 bil- 
lion out of the private sector in additional 
payroll tax? This is an interesting point, 
but the other economic points that need to 
be stressed are long range and much more 
serious. How high can the payroll tax go 
before it is a drag on the economy, partic- 
ularly on creating jobs? The payroll tax, 
after all, is a tax on jobs. Machinery, which 
bears no payroll tax, is already replacing 
jobs, and so an added cost advantage through 
increasing the payroll tax is given to the 
replacement of jobs by machines. This move- 
ment will be accelerated by whatever extent 
we increase the payroll tax. The second point 
is that a payroll tax goes into the cost of 
manufacturing a product or providing a serv- 
ice and, hence, must be passed on in price to 
the consumer. What impact does the pay- 
roll tax increase have then on prices in our 
domestic economy and in the ability of our 
businesses to compete pricewise in the inter- 
national marketplace? In other words, how 
high can the payroll tax be boosted before 
it reaches the point of diminishing economic 
returns? It had been argued by some pro- 
ponents of medicare that anything beyond 
10 percent was a danger point. The act 
pushes the rate up well over this peril point 
to over 11 percent, and it likewise increases 
the wage base from $4,800 to $6,600. 

I need not mention that the Federal pay- 
roll tax is the most regressive tax we have on 
our books. It is even more regressive than 
the selected Federal excise taxes which, at 
long last, we removed because of a general 
recognition of their drag on the economy. 
Some full-time employees, particularly those 
with many income tax deductible depend- 
ents, are already paying more in social secu- 
rity tax than they are in Federal income tax, 
and this group will increase rapidly. 
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I think the most serious flaw in the pres- 
ent legislation is its failure to understand 
and work with one of the great develop- 
ments in our post-World War II economy; 
namely, the development of personal income 
spreading which consists of taking the in- 
come a person is likely to receive during his 
lifetime and spreading it forward for ex- 
penditure purposes to the earlier years from 
the anticipated earning years and spread- 
ing it backward for expenditure, again from 
the earning years to the years of retirement; 
taking the income during the earning years 
and pooling it with other peoples’ income 
against the common risks to income stability 
which may result from misfortune such as a 
premature death, or a debilitating accident 
or sickness. Or permitting erratic income 
resulting from the nature of a man's tal- 
ents and, hence, to his type of employment 
to be “equalized” in respect to the Federal 
income tax’s graduated rates. 

All of these factors which bear upon in- 
come spreading have seen remarkable devel- 
opment in the post-World War II years in 
our society. Pensions and retirement sys- 
tems are examples of spreading income back- 
ward from the earning years to the years of 
retirement; insurance of all kinds illustrates 
the pooling and spreading of income to pro- 
tect against common risks. Consumer credit 
which is, in essence, a post-World War II 
development is an example of spreading in- 
come forward in anticipation of its being 
earned. Consumer credit is finally being 
recognized, as it should be, as a method 
of saving in itself, as well as providing the 
needs of the new family for the home— 
the dishwasher and other consumer durables, 
at the time the young mother most needs 
these capital assets but has not yet realized 
sufficient family income or savings to provide 
them. I would also like to mention the most 
recent developments in spreading income 
forward to the time of need in anticipation 
of later earnings—consumer credit for edu- 
cation. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the wisest capital expenditure a person can 
make in our society today is for education. 
The future earning capacities, the lifetime 
earnings of a person is so clearly related to 
the amount of education he has received 
that this capital expenditure should be made 
through borrowing on the future earnings, 
if necessary. 

Now let me point out how this present act 
works against the fine development we have 
been experiencing in the income spreading 
process. Spreading income backward from 
the working years to the retirement years or 
to protect against a contingency which would 
impair prematurely earning capacity pre- 
supposes creating a fund into which the pre- 
payments may be made. Good economics 
assumes that the fund be invested as pro- 
ductively as possible. Private insurance and 
private pension plans perforce invest in our 
living and growing economy, mainly in 
equities. In other words, the investments 
are in new plant and equipment, in training 
men in new jobs. These investments bring 
in handsome returns, if wisely made, as our 
economy moves forward. Government insur- 
ance and pension trust funds by the very 
nature of the Federal Government cannot be 
invested in the living economy. They must 
be invested in Federal bonds which in essence 
are sterile investments, certainly they are 
not equity investments. Isay they are essen- 
tially sterile investments because the bulk 
of the money derived from Federal bonds has 
been spent or is being spent not to create 
new wealth and increased purchasing power 
but to protect the wealth, the purchasing 
powers and the freedoms we have. It is 
spent for the defense of the country. A 
proper and nec expense, but eco- 
nomically a sterile investment, economically 
a current expenditure not a capital invest- 
ment. 

It is for this reason, if no other reason, 
we should be carrying out the income spread- 
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ing process in the private sector of our econ- 
omy where the funds which spreading creates 
can be invested in the living economy, not 
in the governmental sector. 

To try to hammer home this point and 
one other as well, I want to quote three 
figures; $80 billion; $19 billion; and $15 bil- 
lion. The first figure, $80 billion is the 
amount of assets we have in our private 
pension plan funds covering about 15 mil- 
lion Americans; $19 billion is the amount 
of Government bonds we have in the social 
security trust funds covering about 180 mil- 
lion Americans. And the $15 billion is the 
amount of money the largest employer in 
the United States who has been permitted 
to set up a retirement system outside the 
social security system for his employees and 
so alone of all employers pays no social secu- 
rity payroll tax—because it is a better retire- 
ment system—has in the fund for his em- 
ployees; namely, the civil service, employees 
consisting of about 6 million Americans. 
This fund, incidentally is underfunded even 
at $15 billion. 

Now I am not certain that the points I 
have been making will help lawyers very 
much in coming to grips with the great in- 
novations that have been made in this new 
health care legislation, not only in the field 
of health care for the aged but in the very 
structure and assumptions of our govern- 
mental system. However, I would observe 
that this matter has not yet passed fully out 
of the hands of the legislative branch of 
Government into the hands of the judiciary 
of which you practicing attorneys, you offi- 
cers of the court, are such a vital part. Iam 
satisfied that this matter will be referred 
back to the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment within a period of less than 5 years 
with instructionns from the people, speaking 
with their political voice, who will then 
have had a better understanding of some of 
the points I am making here, to restudy this 
whole matter and to come back with some 
better answers, probably to go back and 
touch second base. 

How can what I have been saying here be 
true in light of what has been reported to 
the people on the issue of health care for 
the aged? This, to me, is the greatest prob- 
lem that faces our society today. The weak- 
est link in representative government today 
is the reporting back to the people of the 
study and deliberations conducted by the 
Congress on the issues of the day. The re- 
sponsibility for strengthening this weak link 
is not just that of the news media, it Is 
greatly that of the Congress itself and finally 
it is ultimately the responsibility of the peo- 
ple themselves. Government by the people 
can only survive if the people themselves will 
take the time necessary to participate in 
government. 


Medical Care in Veterans’ Administration 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in an effort to get a better insight into the 
quality of hospital care provided by the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital sys- 
tem, I recently had sent 2,682 letters to 
veterans who had recently been patients 
in a Veterans’ Administration hospital. 
This was a 30-percent sample of all vet- 
erans discharged from Veterans’ Admin- 
istration general hospitals during the 
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period June 14 to 18, after care for a 
medical or surgical condition. 

The return of the questionnaire was 
very good—a little over 53 percent, or 
1,434. Generally, the response indicates 
that veterans were pleased with the 
treatment they received in the hospital. 
In response to the question, What is 
your overall evaluation of the care you 
received while a patient?” 83 percent 
replied, “Excellent”; 12.8 percent replied, 
Fair“; and 2 percent replied, Poor.“ 
An additional 2.2 percent made no reply 
to this question. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point in my re- 
marks the text of the letter and ques- 
tionnaire, as well as a table summarizing 
the results. A complete summary of the 
questionnaire is available at the commit- 
ee office in the form of Committee Print 

0. 109: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1965. 

Dear Sm: As a recent patient in a Vet- 
erans’' Administration hospital you now have 
some definite opinions about the hospital 
in which you were treated and the care 
rendered to you. Will you share them with 
me? 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
legislative oversight responsibilities over the 
Veterans’ Administration and thus has a 
keen interest in the medical and hospital 
program operated through the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery for the care of our 
sick and disabled veterans. May I ask you 
to help make this hospital system better for 
others and for you if you should ever need 
to be hospitalized in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital again? 

By completing the short-card question- 
naire and adding your comments, you will be 
helping the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to insure bet- 
ter patient care. 

Please note that you are not required to 
sign your name. The postcard requires no 
postage. Simply drop it in the most con- 
venient mailbox. 

Your cooperation will be very much ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 

Location of hospital 2. 

Disease or disability treated was service 
connected []. Nonservice connected 0. 

Was your admission to the hospital 
prompt O. Slow O. Very slow O. 

Was the housekeeping in your room ex- 
cellent O. Good O. Poor UI. 

Were your hospital meals excellent . 
Good [J]. Poor []. 

Was your nursing care excellent U. 
Good O. Poor 0. 

Were your aids and orderlies courteous 
and helpful? Always 0O. Usually . 
Never [. 

Were other hospital personnel courteous 
and pleasant? Always [I. Usually . 
Never [U. 

Were you kept informed about special pro- 
cedure (X-ray, blood tests, etc.) and about 
changes in your routine which they neces- 
sitated? Always []. Usually VJ. Never O. 


What did you like best about your care? 


What is your overall evaluation of the care 
you received while a patient here? Excel- 
lent U. Fair U. Poor UI. 
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Replies by veterans to the questionnatre of the House Velerans’ Affairs Committee 


Number of responses by eligibility status of veteran 
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Percent of responses by eligibility status of veteran 


Question and response iz 
Total Unknown Total Service Nonservice | Unknown 
connected connected 
QUESTION 1 
96 3.6 83.7 84. 1 79.9 
14 0.3 8.8 16. 7 11.7 
5 3. 7 6.0 2.6 4.2 
5 2.4 1.5 2.6 42 
120 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
QUESTION 2 95 i k 
Was the housekeeping in your room— 
RRND A A hA e iial TATA EA $8 68. 6 67.4 68. 6 73.4 
3 x 25 27.7 27.3 28.7 208 
2 * 4 20 3.5 11 3.3 
a a an NE ER TA, ale 3 1.7 1.8 1. 6 25 
“ATER ae. ST Ree Re. N Sa l, 120 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
QUESTION 3 2 we 
69 61. 7 61. 6 62. 3 57,5 
44 33.4 31.3 33.9 36.7 
0 2.4 3.8 21 0 
7 2. 5 3.3 17 5.8 
120 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 


QUESTION 4 


Was de nursing care 
Good 


QUESTION 5 
Were aids and orderlies courteous and helpful? 
te z 


QUESTION 7 


Were you kept informed about special procedures (X-ray, 
blood tests, etc.) and about changes in your routine 
which they necessitated? 


QUESTIONS S AND 9 (SEE TABLES 2 AND 3) 
QUESTION 10 


What is your overall evaluation of the care you received 
while a patient? 
Excellent 


U.S. Trading With Hanoi Traders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, the United States, in our buildup in 
South Vietnam, is using ships from the 
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same foreign countries which have been 
aiding Hanoi. 

Ironically the sealift of American sup- 
plies to Saigon has required the use of 
ships flying the flags of the same free 
world countries helping to keep the Viet- 
cong supplied. In effect we are still 
doing business with our friends even 
though they are trading with our 
enemies, 

British, Norwegian, and Greek ship- 
owners have been paid almost $2 million 
in freight rates alone since January of 


95 53.0 79.7 84.9 79.2 
19 12.8 14.3 11.8 15,8 
3 20 3.5 1.3 2.5 
3 22 2.5 2.0 2. 5 
120 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 


this year for hauling U.S. Government 
cargoes to South Vietnam. At the same 
time, British, Norwegian, and Greek ships 
as well as others from other allied coun- 
tries, have made a total of 83 supply 
runs for the Communists by calling at 
ports in North Vietnam. 

Our friendly shippers charged $2 
million for freight hauled to Saigon. 
Yet the price for freight these same 
friends hauled to Hanoi has been paid 
by the 315 American troops killed since 
January in battle against the Vietcong. 
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The State Department has stated that 
free world ships carry a substantial share 
of North Vietnam's seaborne imports. 
Since the United States has stepped up 
air attacks on North Vietnam's overland 
supply routes, Hanoi’s dependence upon 
ports and shipping has increased, placing 
even greater importance on shipping. 

Thus every allied ship call in North 
Vietnam is critical, particularly when the 
Communist ships are so busy hauling in 
missiles and other military cargoes. 

Allied shipping to North Vietnam must 
be stopped. 


Four Presidents Have Urged Home Rule 
for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
a discharge petition will be filed to bring 
a bill to grant home rule to the District 
of Columbia to the House floor for a vote 
for the first time since 1948. 

In the years since then, the other body 
has passed home rule legislation on six 
occasions. Four Presidents have urged 
the granting of home rule to the citizens 
of the District. 

At this time I should like to call the 
attention of the Members to the appeals 
of Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson. 

In a message to the Speaker on July 
25, 1949, President Truman wrote: 

It is little short of fantastic that the Con- 
gress of the United States should—as tt now 
does—devote a substantial percentage of its 
time to acting as a city council for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We should take adequate 
steps to assure that citizens of the United 
States are not denied their franchise merely 
because they reside at the Nation's Capital. 


In his budget message of January 19, 
1959, President Eisenhower said: 

I again recommend that the Congress en- 
act legislation to admit Hawaii into the 
Union as a State, and to grant home rule to 
the District of Columbia. It would be un- 
conscionable if either of these actions were 
delayed any longer. 


On April 3, 1963, in a message to the 
Speaker and the President of the Senate, 
President Kennedy said: 


This (proposed home rule) bill is designed 
to reaffirm, at the seat of our National Gov- 
ernment, our basic American belief that gov- 
ernment should be responsible to the gov- 
erned. We should no longer delay in restor- 
ing to the people of the District a funda- 
mental right enjoyed as a matter of course 
by all other Americans—the right to self- 
government by the elective process. 


And 19 days ago, on August 4, Presi- 
dent Johnson wrote to you, Mr. Speaker, 
following passage of a home rule bill by 
the other body on July 22. 


_ I cannot emphasize too strongly my con- 
viction that this action by the Senate must 
meet the fate of home rule bills passed by 
the Senate in previous Congresses. The 
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House, too, must be given the opportunity, 
and promptly, to restore the basic rights of 
democracy at the very heart of the greatest 
constitutional system in the world. 

For much too long this Nation has toler- 
ated in the District of Columbia conditions 
that our ancestors fought a revolution to 
eliminate. For much too long we have im- 
posed on many hundreds of thousands of 
citizens who live in the District a badge of 
inferiority—the stigma of unworthiness to 
guide their own affairs. For much too 
long we have denied at our Nation's Capital 
the principles of representative government 
for which we stand throughout the world. 
The Congress has been aroused to redress 
denials of the right to vote in every part 
of this country—-except the District. We af- 
front its citizens and leave a significant part 
o2 our work unfinished by this unnecessary 
and invidious discrimination. 

All of us cherish the heritage of our great 
charters of liberty. Yet in the District, with 
a population larger than that of 11 of our 
States, the governed have no voice and tax- 
ation is without representation. This is no 
less than a national disgrace. 


Mr. Speaker, when the discharge peti- 
tion is filed tomorrow, I hope 218 Mem- 
bers will quickly join in signing. The 
discharge petition will be virtually a 
touchstone of one's belief in democracy. 
Indeed to paraphrase from the King’s St. 
Crispin’s Day speech in Shakespeare’s 
King Henry the Fifth: 

Gentlemen now abed, 

Shall think themselves accurs'ed they were 
not here, 

And hold home rule, 

Thus cheap whiles any speaks 

That fought with us. 


Address by Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Hadassah Convention, New York 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, Henri- 
etta Szold, the founder of Hadassah, was 
a great human being. We are all poorer 
for her loss. Teacher, benefactor, and 
humanitarian, she saved countless num- 
bers of Jewish children from death at 
the hands of the Nazi regime in Ger- 
many. Always favoring peace over the 
clash of arms, she worked tirelessly for 
improved relations between the newly 
created state of Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. 

Mr. Speaker, I now insert into the Rec- 
orp the moving statement of Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY at a Hadassah conven- 
tion recently held in New York City: 
ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 

PHREY, HADASSAH CONVENTION, NEw YORK 

Crry, AucustT 17, 1965 

Iam deeply grateful for the honor you give 
me. 

Henrietta Szold was a great woman. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote that “every 
true man is a cause, a country, and an age.” 

Henrietta Szold was, indeed, true to her 
faith, to her people, and all peoples. 

Her cause was the founding and guidance 
of your organization. 
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Her country was a land reclaimed, a na- 
tion reborn, rededicated, after 2,000 years of 
exile and of persecution. 

Her age covered eight decades. She helped 
make part of her age an epoch of human ful- 
fillment. Henrietta Szold had both idealism 
and practicality—the ability to dream the 
impossible for those in need and to forge 
her vision into reality. 

I think Henrietta Szold would have been 
very much at home in the America of 1965, 
because today we are building the free and 
compassionate society she worked for all her 
life. 

Today we are righting ancient wrongs suf- 
fered by some of our fellow American citi- 
zens. We are breaking down the walls of 
American ghettos—legal, vocational, educa- 
tional, psychological ghettos. 

We are investing our resources in our great- 
est asset: Our people. We are looking partic- 
ularly to the education of our children. 

We are providing for the health needs of 
the elderly. i 

We are beginning to clean the air and 
stream, to replenish the water, to beautify the 
land, to rebuild our cities and make them 
livable. 

As we look about our country, we see how 
far we still have to go. But we have made 
our beginning. The longest journey is the 
first step. And we have taken that step. 

I am proud to say that no Congress in 
American history has enacted more legisla- 
tion, in less time, for the good of more peo- 
ple—and with a wider consensus of public 
support—than the present 89th Congress. 

And no people in the world’s history have 
set their sights on attaining higher, worthier 
goals for the entire family of man than have 
today’s American people. 

We have our vision and we are willing to 
act on it. 

Three decades ago President Franklin 
Roosevelt declared that his generation had a 
rendezvous with destiny. We fulfilled that 
rendezvous. 

Today, we have another rendezvous: a 
rendezvous with opportunity. At every 
crossroad of this Nation and of the worl 
we have the opportunity to utilize unprec- 
edented power, productivity, and discovery. 
We have it in our means to give each man and 
woman in America equal opportunity to 
share in and contribute to a free and secure 
society—and to extend that freedom and 
security to others, too, in less fortunate 
places. We have it in our means to conquer 
man’s old natural enemies. 

With your hands and hearts you joined in 
that cause long ago. 

I have seen the Hadassah—Hebrew Univer- 
sity Medical Center. I want to see it again, 
I want more and more Americans and other 
visitors—of every faith and nationality—to 
see it and be inspired by it. 

From its clinics and laboratories are com- 
ing a procession of invaluable scientific find- 
ings. Their significance is far greater than 
most of the transient news which tends to 
dominate today’s headlines. 

Let us never forget that history awards an 
honored and enduring place to its great sci- 
entists—who often work much of their lives 
in comparative obscurity. A Pasteur, a Koch, 
a Curie, a Schick, a Goldberger, a Salk, a 
Sabin live longer in mankind's grateful mem- 
ory than most heads of state. 

Israel's medicine has already enriched the 
world far beyond what would be predicted by 
some slide rule formula—by the size of her 
population, or the modest amount of her 
natural resources, or brief length of her 
sovereignty. 

And America’s official assistance to Israeli 
research—in dollars and in counterpart cur- 
rency—is probably one of the highest divi- 
dend-paying investments in our history. 

The dividends are healthier human beings 
the world over. 
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Medicine has always been international. 
The deeds and of great physicians 
of every religion and ethnic origin—Arab and 
Christian and Jewish, Eastern and Western— 
have always transcended national borders or 
regions. 

Today the Western World recognizes 
Israel's medicine. And today, the emerging 
world cannot fail to note that Israel has be- 
come a leading center for medical training 
and study for the developing nations. 

It is you who have helped make this pos- 
sible. 

I am proud as an American of what you, 
my fellow Americans, have done for so many, 
so long, so well. 

Henrietta Szold said of the people who had 
yearned for the Promised Land: 

“One does not dream for 2,000 years 
steadily and then have the dream come true 
without having the strength to live in ac- 
cordance with the high ideals that made the 
beauty of the dream.” 

Today the beauty of our dream is the 
ehance of daylight in a world too filled with 
darkness. 

It is the chance of health and happiness 
m a world too filled with disease and despair. 

It is the chance of peace in a world too 
filled with war. 

Let us, then, live with our ideals and create 
the free and good life that man has always 
sought, but not yet reached. 


National Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
media constantly emphasizes America’s 
problem of juvenile delinquency; and al- 
though that ailment must be encoun- 
tered, many of us tend to overlook the 
accomplishments of organizations dedi- 
cated to the betterment of our youth. 
The efforts of the drum and bugle corps 
units of the United States were pro- 
claimed during the week of August 15-21 
designated as National Drum Corps 
Week. 

Few groups are more faithful to our 
American tradition; what was trumpeted 
by William Dinman on Lexington Com- 
mon has now blossomed into a colorful 
and patriotic union of nearly 1 million 
youngsters. Blending hard work into 
disciplined precision, developing not only 
individual musical ability but under- 
standing the importance of unit loyalty 
and group spirit as well, and fostering a 
genuine sense of accomplishment, the 
drum and bugle corps in Oregon have 
frequently added color and rhythm to 
our civic occasions. The exacting stand- 
ards of drum and bugle corps youngsters 
serve as an inspiration for those who 
observe them, whether in competition 
for honors or in their customary per- 
formances, and I am delighted to take 
this occasion for saluting their splendid 
record. 

The Baker Drum and Bugle Corps in 
my hometown, sponsored by the local 
Elks Club, has achieved prominence 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
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Scientists and Congressmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of the increasing and necessary rela- 
tionship between science and technology 
and public affairs generally has absorbed 
us more and more in recent years. As 
our technology increasingly becomes a 
matter of legislation, Members of Con- 
gress must do more than we have in the 
past in this field. By the same token, 
scientists must develop a greater under- 
standing of the political process into 
which they have been thrust by the very 
nature of our expanding technology. 
Few Members of the House have taken a 
more thoughtful interest in this inter- 
relationship than Congressman CHARLES 
A. MOSHER, of Ohio. 

In a speech at Kent State University 
on August 17, Congressman MOSHER dis- 
cussed the broad range of congressional 
interests, problems and concerns in this 
area. Under unanimous consent, I make 
his remarks available to all of the Mem- 
bers of the House by inserting them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SCIENTISTS AND CONGRESSMEN 
(Remarks by Congressman CHARLES A. 

MOSHER, before the International Liquid 

Crystals Conference, Kent State University, 

August 17, 1965) 

I count it a very interesting and enjoy- 
able privilege to participate in this con- 
ference. 

But I must admit that I was somewhat 
amazed when I first learned that the subject 
of your conference is “Liquid Crystals.” I 
had assumed that the terms liquid, and crys- 
tal, are mutually exclusive. Now I discover 
they are not. I did a bit of superficial in- 
vestigation, so I know that certain sub- 
stances at certain precise temperatures 
change into a kind of “in between” state, 
neither crystalline nor liquid—and this in- 
termediate state is not only labeled liquid 
crystal,” but is also more precisely called 
mesomorphic or mesophase. 

I also understand that many of these in 
between mesomorphic structures are charac- 
teristically turbid, and varying in consist- 
ency. And that suggests to me that you 
gentlemen who take such a special interest 
in these phenomena, which are so turbid and 
inconsistent, may therefore, also take a very 
special interest in the U.S. Congress. 

I have checked in my dictionary, and I 
find that the word “turbid” means “muddy, 
cloudy, thick or dense —as well as con- 
fused, perplexed, and muddled.” And those 
are all adjectives which critics frequently 
apply to Congressmen. Being intermediaries 
is part of our congressional function. We are 
constantly in the middle, in between. Un- 
der varying degrees of political heat we do 
change consistency. We often hesitate 
whether to stand firm or run, and so there 
are times when we might well be described as 
liquid crystal, mesomorphic, or in mesophase. 

I will not press that questionable analogy 
any further. But seriously now, I do urge 
that scientists take a more active, informed 
interest in politics and government—and 
especially in the Congress—not only because 
you are citizens and voters, but precisely be- 
cause you are scientists. 

There have been some relationships be- 
tween Government and science throughout 
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most of our Nation’s history, at least for 150 
years. But only recently, in the 25 years 
since World War II began, has the Federal 
Government become a most significant, ac- 
tive participant—as initiator and innova- 
tor of major programs of scientific and tech- 
nological research. 

Solutions to crucial public problems con- 
fronting this Nation have recently required 
enormous and complex technological ener- 
gies, far exceeding the resources we had 
available. The result has been the creation 
of such instruments of government science 
and technology as the Office of Naval Re- 
search, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Science Foundation, the new orga- 
nization and funding of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and the Office of 
Science and Technology as an arm of the 
Presidency. 

All of those Government-in-science in- 
strumentalities have been created within 
less than 20 years, by decision and direction 
of the Congress. And thus have revolution- 
ary new relationships quite quickly devei- 

between the Congress (we mesomorphic 
politicians) and you who are research scien- 
tists—revolutionary new relationships be- 
tween the Government and the universities; 
Government and industry; Government and 
private research institutions—and a vast 
growth in science and development con- 
ducted within the Government by the Gov- 
ernment itself. Suddenly, the Federal Es- 
tablishment is the great dynamic initiating 
force in the scientific community. Science 
policy now is intimately and irretrievably 
interdependent with economic, social, mili- 
tary, foreign affairs, and domestic political 
considerations—all presumably in the public 
interest. Thus, scientists and Congressmen 
also have become intimately interdependent; 
and perforce we must learn quickly how to 
communicate with and understand each 
other more effectively. 


INCREASING INTEREST IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


It is impossible for me to prophesy with any 
degree of accuracy how, or how much, these 
Government-in-science relationships will de- 
velop in the future. But I have a strong 
suspicion, we have not seen the last of the 
new Government instrumentalities which the 
Congress may create to fulfill major scien- 
tific and technological missions. Also, I sus- 
pect significant modifications may be made 
in those organizations I just mentioned— 
such as AEC, NIH, NSF, and NASA. Any 
of them could merge, or disappear, as the 
Nation's interests and resources evolve; and 
inevitably other such entities will be cre- 
ated. For instance, right now in the Con- 
gress there is developing a very active in- 
terest in the ocean sciences and ocean en- 
gineering; there is urgent concern and ques- 
tioning whether our many and scattered 
oceanographic activities are sufficient and 
effective; there is a growing assumption that 
we have hardly begun to know the full im- 
portance of the oceans and continental 
shelves. Vast new knowledge and technol- 
ogy will be needed to control that strange 
environment, and to make the best use of its 
rich resources. Like space, the oceans are 
a hostile environment. Like space, the 
oceans will require the mobilizing of scien- 
tific and engineering talent and equipment 
far beyond the abilities of private investors 
to provide. I am confident the Congress will 
decide soon to create some new group or 
agency, responsible to the President and to 
the Congress (and thus to the people), 
charged with pushing the overall develop- 
ment of the ocean sciences. 

Shortly after World War II, only about 1 
percent of the Federal budget was allocated 
to research and development. In the suc- 
ceeding 20 years, that portion has rapidly 
increased until today it amounts to over 15 
percent of the total Federal expenditures. 
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For fiscal year 1966, the total Federal appro- 
priations for R. & D. will be about $15.5 
billion. About $10 billion will go for hard- 
ware development programs; a little over $3 
billion will fund applied research, and some 
$2 bilion will be for basic research. 

The largest user of R. & D. funds is the 
Department of Defense, at about $7 billion; 
then NASA, with $5 billion; the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, $1.3 billion; the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, al- 
most $1 billion; the National Science Foun- 
dation, $300 million-plus; and the remainder 
scattered in other agencies. 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT FOR. R. & D. 


The Congress is always under some pres- 
sure to curtail expenditures. So, it always 
will be a temptation to cut back on R. & D. 
funds, for cuts in that area might seem 
easier than in more politically sensitive areas, 
But there also always is the possibility that 
R. & D. may itself become embroiled in parti- 
san or factional political maneuvers. Thus 
far, the decisions in that area have been 
amazingly bipartisan. 

The recent spectacular rise in proportion 
of funds for R. & D. has now leveled off; but 
how permanently, who can say? The $15 
billion level places some strain on our present 
scientific and engineering competence; but 
our resources in those skills certainly will 
increase. So also will new and enlarged 
national problems develop, requiring new 
knowledge and new technology to provide 
solutions. Science begets new technologly, 
which in turn begets new objectives for 
science. Thus it seems to me inevitable that 
the Congress will be appropriating more and 
more money for R. & D., not less; and I am 
guessing that a somewhat larger proportion 
of such appropriations will go for basic and 
applied research, as distinguished from de- 
velopment hardware. 

I often am asked by constituents why our 
Nation is spending so much money for the 
space program, rather than “here on earth” 
for cancer or heart research, or to feed the 
hungry and for other social welfare programs. 
Such questions reveal the essential role of 
the Congress in deciding how the Nation's 
resources shall be used. Having invented 
nuclear weapons, man now is capable of 
destroying civilization, the destiny of man- 
kind is in man’s own hands. But this same 
scientific and technical competence also af- 
fords mankind the promise of health nutri- 
tion, education, communication, beauty and 
general enjoyment of life beyond all previ- 
ous dreams. 

Most of those decisions which will govern 
sclence's new potency will be made on Capitol 
Hill in Washington, because—in this age 
dominated by technology—the Federal Gov- 
ernment has predominant control over the 
innovative capacity of our national tech- 
nological enterprise. I am told that 70 per- 
cent of America’s R. & D. funds and talents 
are now managed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

At this point I quote from a recent ad- 
dress by Edward Wenk, head of the Science 
Policy Research Division of the Library of 
Congress. Dr. Wenk says: 

“This (Federal Government) capacity to 
innovate may be thought of as a resource. 
It is a renewable resource, but it may also be 
thought of as property. Since World War II, 
this Nation has invested $100 billion in de- 
veloping this capability—a capability re- 
flected in currently unused scientific and 
engineering results; in a pool of skilled 
manpower; and third, in a technological 
management capacity especially in the aero- 
space, military R. & D. industry. This inno- 
vative capacity was developed with public 
funds, and a major question today is how to 
use this capability in a free enterprise so- 
clety and for the benefit of the Nation; that 
is, how it can be used to solve some of the 
problems we face together, but without dis- 
torting any of the processes by which we 
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have come to learn that the composite of 
ideas, of men, of capital, and of entrepren- 
eurship in a free society has been the secret 
of our industrial and military success.“ 
CONGRESS FACES DIFFICULT DECISIONS 

The Congress does not take lightly nor 
find easy this responsibility for managing 
the Nation’s research and engineering re- 
sources. The difficult decisions we face are 
generally of two kinds: (1) Questions of 
choice, (2) Questions of timing. There al- 
ways will be more attractive proposals clam- 
oring for our attention than there are funds 
and manpower available for their support. 
We are forced then to determine priorities, 
what research and engineering needs to be 
done, and when it must be done. 

Circumstances which create a national 
need for research and development often 
defy analysis, and perhaps most difficult is 
the problem of identifying such needs in 
time. The social, economic, and military 
problems which are arising today and which 
will require time-consuming research and 
engineering solutions may be so complex and 
involved that we do not comprehend them 
soon enough, nor decide easily when to begin 
attacking them. And having decided to at- 
tack a problem, then there are difficult 
choices of strategy to implementing that 
attack. 

It is estimated that by 1970, only 6 years 
from now, this Nation will have 200 million 
people. The physical needs of that burgeon- 
ing population almost certainly will over- 
strain the resources of communities in every 
section of the country. The water supply 
crises in New York City, Philadelphia, and 
the New England States is today an ominous 
example of such increasing difficulties. We 
are acutely aware today of human problems 
which were only speculative and of little con- 
cern a dozen years ago—now suddenly they 
loom enormous in scope. 

Problems concerned with the moderniza- 
tion of mass transportation systems, the de- 
velopment of supersonic transport, water, 
soil, and air pollution, urban density, water 
resources, crime control, inferior public edu- 
cation, population control, weapons develop- 
ment and defenses against nuclear attack, 
systems to detect clandestine nuclear test- 
ing, the possible applications of science to 
meet the challenge of guerrilla warfare, the 
agricultural, industrial, and economic needs 
of the newer nations—these and doubtless 
many others, including the oceanographic 
and space sciences, and health research needs 
I previously mentioned—these problems ex- 
ert increasing pressure for solutions which 
must come from the scientific and engineer- 
ing communities, and which certainly will 
require difficult decisions by the Congress as 
to priority choices and timing. 

Two quite different questions currently be- 
fore the Congress, and of great interest to 
the scientific community, but not likely to 
be decided this year are these: Who shall 
control the patent rights to Government- 
funded research? And shall we move toward 
adoption of the metric system for all meas- 
urements in this country, by approving an 
official in-depth study of the feasibility of 
such a move? 


A DIFFERENT CATEGORY OF DECISIONS 


But there is another category of science 
policy decisions with which Congressmen 
must struggle. In addition to the choice and 
timing of projects to be accomplished by sci- 
entists and engineers, there are crucial ques- 
tions in determining how the Nation's tech- 
nological resources shall be most effectively 
organized and administered. I suggest the 
following six timely examples of such “policy 
in science” questions. 


1 Edward Wenk, Jr., A New Congressional 
Focus on Science and Technology,” an ad- 
dress before the American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics, Apr. 1, 1965. 
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1. How can we best establish incentives 
to stimulate more private investment in re- 
search and development? 

2. Should some new form of public/private 
corporations, or regional government author- 
ities deal with such matters as pollution 
abatement? 

3. How can we obtain better information 
on science resources, to facilitate policy 
decision-making? 

4. Should some major effort be made (per- 
haps through a Hoover-type commission) to 
newly assess the entire Federal organization 
for science—and especially to meet prob- 
lems of transagency programs, such as in 
water resources, atmospheric sciences, pollu- 
tion control, and oceanography? (H.R. 15 
by Congressman TEAGUE of Texas proposes 
such a study.) 

5. Should the Federal support for basic 
research be broadened and strengthened by 
changes in the legislation for the National 
Science Foundation? 

6. Do we not need a more definitive un- 
derstanding and assessment of the manner 
in which R. & D. contributes to the Nation's 
economic growth—its special impact on cer- 
tain industries and institutions, such as the 
universities; the question of its geographical 
distribution; and the implications of present 
concentration (distortions?) of Federal 
funding? 


CAN CONGRESS MAKE GOOD DECISIONS? 


And now I raise the important question, 
whether the Congress as traditionally orga- 
nized is competent to manage science policy. 

Not more than 2 or 3 of the 535 Members 
of the House and Senate can make the 
slightest claim to any professional scientific 
background experience. And responsibility 
for science policy is scattered among several 
committees, somewhat jealous of their re- 
spective jurisdictions. The executive branch, 
with its strong, professionally staffed science 
agencies and advisers in the office of the 
President, tend to overshadow and sometimes 
overwhelm the lay legislators and their as yet 
inadequate staffs. Those are a few of the 
more obvious reasons to question the con- 
gressional competence for making science 
policy decisions. 

It is my privilege to serve on the Science 
and Astronautics Committee of the House of 
Representatives. We have oversight of the 
Bureau of Standards, the National Science 
Foundation, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. But we also at- 
tempt to keep somewhat informed concern- 
ing R. & D. activities in the Department of 
Defense and throughout the other Federal 
agencies, That is a broad spectrum. 

Other committees of the House deal largely 
in matters with which men for many gen- 
erations have had experience. Members of 
the Committees on Judiciary, Education and 
Labor, Agriculture, Banking, Interstate Com- 
merce, Public Works, and even Foreign Af- 
fairs, face very difficult problems, but they 
are in realms where each of the committee- 
men usually has had personal experience and 
training and in which the Nation has had 
long experience. But, in significant con- 
trast, we of the Science and Astronautics 
Committee most usually are discussing sub- 
jects utterly foreign to our own personal ex- 
perience, and often unknown in the whole 
experience of mankind. Even the experts 
whose advice we seek, often can give us only 
educated guesses—because neither they nor 
any man has ever yet attempted what they 
now are proposing. Obviously, our perspec- 
tive on the problems before our committee, 
and our judgments, must be considerably lees 
sure than are those of other committees. 
Ours tends to be an exercise in faith, even 
after the most careful study and considera- 
tion. And the Congress as a whole, presum- 
ably even less informed than we on the 
Science Committee, must rely to an unusual 
extent on our recommendations concerning 
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science policy—thus theirs also tends to be 
an exercise in faith. 

How then, do we members of a committee 
having responsibility over research and de- 
velopment attempt to become profficient? 
How do we become sufficiently informed to 
ask the right questions, timely questions— 
penetrating questions which demand ade- 
quate, honest answers from the witnesses 
(usually professional scientists and engi- 
neers) who come before us? 

It is not an easy task. And few of us 
can spend the hours we should in prepara- 
tion for committee hearings. Every Member 
of the Congress is buffeted by innumerable 
and incessant demands upon his time and 
attention—individual requests for advice 
and help from constituents, other committee 
assignments, daily attendance on the floor 
of the House, and a responsibility to be 
somewhat familiar with the whole spectrum 
of Federal activities, correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, visits to his district, all the 
conglomerate requirements of holding polit- 
ical office. 


RELIANCE ON PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Thus it becomes imperative that the com- 
mittee members put a very heavy reliance 
on the committee’s professional staff, to pro- 
vide continuing oversight of agency func- 
tions. And the staff must also be a ready 
source of expert assistance and advice to 
the members. 

In the case of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, it is a function of the 
staff to seek out and identify those projects 
or programs, or science policy questions, 
which deserve the committee's special atten- 
tion. A major function of the committee is 
to review NASA’s annual budget, and to do 
that it is essential that the staff be com- 
posed not only of individuals trained in 
science, engineering, and other space-related 
disciplines, but also in law and public ad- 
ministration. Our committee also supple- 
ments and bolsters this staff work by bor- 
rowing expert talent from many other 
sources (especially the Library of Congress, 
the American Academy of Science, industrial 
laboratories and the universities) on an ad 
hoc basis, from whom we obtain valuable 
advice and information. 

While it is important that the committee 
staff be able to translate technical infor- 
mation into terms which the Congress can 
comprehend and on which it can act, it is 
seldom that such projects as NASA’s are 
altered by the Congress on technical 
grounds. The pertinent questions for the 
Congress usually have to do with manage- 
ment, feasibility in relation to cost or other 
matters of public policy, or emphasis on 
timing. The staff helps to provide insight 
into such matters, but it is the members of 
Congress who make the final decisions, after 
attempting to weigh all factors—political, 
social and economic, as well as technical. 
It is the Congressmen (not the staff) who 
must ultimately answer to the people. 

I submit that thus far in this new era of 
emphasis on research and development, the 
Congress has lived up to its responsibility 
amazingly well—despite the extraordinary 
difficulties I have just mentioned. I want to 
testify here to my personal confidence that 
the Congress can and will make sound and 
wise science policy decisions, in the Nation's 
best interest. 


COMMITTEE REVIEWS NSF ACTIVITIES 


Before closing these remarks, I want to 
call your attention to one of our committee's 
most interesting current projects, a thorough 
review of the functions and activities of the 
National Science Foundation. After World 
War II. this country found that the tech- 
nological demands of the war systematically 
had drained our pool of new knowledge and 
much of our scientific research capability. 
The education of many young scientists and 
engineers had been seriously interrupted. To 
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meet the need and to sustain the United 
States in a position of world leadership in 
science, it was proposed that the National 
Science Foundation be created with the spe- 
cific legislative mandate “to promote the 
progress of science.” 

The birth of the National Science Foun- 
dation entailed much controversy both with- 
in the Congress and within the executive 
branch. Questions arose regarding the nec- 
essity of Federal aid to science. Even more 
intensively argued was the question of 
whether Federal support for research and 
graduate education would inadvertently 
bring Federal control of a sort to stifle the 
creative forces which thrive best in academic 
freedom. The proposed structure of the 
organization was contested, especially on 
means of insuring guidance from responsible 
leaders in science, education, and public af- 
fairs, while insulating them as far as prac- 
ticable from politics. How to treat patents 
arising from public support was at issue, as 
were questions on whether to include the so- 
cial sciences within NSF jurisdiction. 

Time has proven many of the earlier ex- 
pressed fears groundless, but basic issues con- 
tinue to appear. As I mentioned before, the 
Government-wide patent policy question is 
being reexamined, as is the question of in- 
creasing emphasis on the social sciences. 

Our science subcommittee, chaired by Con- 
gressman Dappario, of Connecticut, has un- 
dertaken to review the NSF with two objec- 
tives in mind: First, to see how well the 
Foundation is performing its mandate, to 
promote the progress of science. Second, to 
determine if any legislative changes are nec- 
essary, to enable NSF to do a more effective 
job. 

The committee has already held 7 weeks 
of hearings and heard witnesses from 
Government, the Academies of Science and 
Engineering, nonprofit research institutes, 
from both large and small universities, and 
others. 

Although many of the witnesses have sug- 
gestions for improving the Foundation’s pro- 
grams and operations, they are generally in 
agreement that the NSF has done an ex- 
cellent job in advancing the cause of basic 
research and scientific education. 

The Government-university relationship 
in the support of basic research is applauded 
as being absolutely necessary for our national 
well-being. Without Federal assistance, this 
vital university research effort could not be 
continued on anything like the necessary 
scale. 


COORDINATING SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


Insofar as legislative revisions are con- 
cerned, one important matter which appears 
to be of particular interest to the Committee 
and which may be of special interest to you 
here this evening, is the coordination and 
dissemination of scientific information be- 
tween the agencies of Government, univer- 
sities, and industry. Because science is 
cumulative, research builds on prior dis- 
covery.. Advances in science thus critically 
depend on the publication of results, and 
their validation and further application by 
the observations of other scientists. The dis- 
semination of information is thus an insep- 
arable part of the entire scientific enterprise. 

Processes of information transfer include 
the recording of observations and of theories, 
their publication, indexing and abstracting, 
and the selective retrieval of such informa- 
tion by a variety of users. The problem is 
compounded by the rapid rate of growth of 
the scientific literature, the complexity and 
the diversity of subject matter, and the 
emergency of interdisciplinary fields. The 
technological development of automatic data 
processing equipment has provided remedies 
to some of the problems but by no means do 
these offer instant panaceas. 

NEED FOR A QUALITY INDEX 


Furthermore, even if we were able to re- 
cord and to abstract immediately all the 
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published scientific literature, the volume of 
material on any particular subject would 
be enormous. How would a researcher find 
time to read it all? It would be a happy 
incident if we could also develop a quality 
index, so that a researcher would only have 
to read one or two well chosen articles, or 
perhaps just a concise summary of the ma- 
terial. But the determination of criteria 
which would guarantee quality is no smail 
obstacle. 

The National Bureau of Standards is de- 
veloping what it calls the standard refer- 
ence data system. This system will criti- 
cally evaluate the physical and chemical 
properties of materials. According to the 
Bureau, it will develop data of known re- 
liability and make it conveniently available 
for use by scientists and engineers in de- 
signing an experiment or a piece of hard- 
ware. The individual worker may thereby be 
relieved of the necessity of searching the 
literature and attempting to evaluate data 
in fields in which he is not expert. This isa 
start, but just a start, in perhaps eventually 
solving the quality question. 


INCREASED SUPPORT FOR APPLIED RESEARCH? 

Another area where additional legislation 
may be warranted is in regard to the future 
role of the National Science Foundation in 
the support of applied research. The Foun- 
dation has been engaged almost exclusively 
with the support of basic research in the 
past, and there have been suggestions that 
the Foundation should now also support 
methods of transferring basic research into 
the technology needed to meet certain criti- 
cal national needs, and that it develop a new 
program aimed at the interdisciplinary 
training of persons who might be called ap- 
pliers of knowledge. Some people, however, 
fear that the Foundation might become too 
involved with the transfer of knowledge to 
the detriment of its original task, the sup- 
port of basic research. 

Another more basic question is the extent 
to which federally supported research should 
be directed toward civilian technology. A 
possible controversy arises when one con- 
siders that public funds may be used to up- 
grade one segment of industry in contrast to 
another segment which is not equally bene- 
fited. Industrial progress requires creative 
and aggressive thinking along management, 
financial, and marketing lines, as well as in 
purely technical matters, and the role of the 
Federal Government in this area is not 
clearly defined. 

Of course, before adopting any new legis- 
lation, the committee will have to examine 
these and other proposals very carefully. 
No doubt additional hearings will be held, 
with all interested parties given the oppor- 
tunity to participate. Since many of these 
issues are so close to all of you, I assure you 
we of the committee would welcome and 
appreciate any comments and suggestions, 
or criticism, any of you may be willing to 
offer. 

In preparation for this talk, I tried a little 
practical test of the National Science Foun- 
dation’s Science Information Exchange—as 
operated by the Smithsonian Institution. I 
asked to what extent the Federal Govern- 
ment is now supporting research in liquid 
crystals. Assuming the information I at- 
tained is accurate, I judge your research spe- 
cialty has had relatively little Federal fund- 
ing thus far. I am informed that the De- 
partment of Defense, the National Science 
Foundation, and the National Institutes of 
Health are now supporting liquid crystals re- 
search in modest amounts, at a variety of 
universities. NASA is not supporting such 
research at the moment, but is definitely 
interested in its biomedical aspects and does 
expect to fund liquid crystals work in the 
near future. 

Now the fact that liquid crystals research 
will be sponsored by four or more different 
Federal agencies and at many universities, 
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illustrates one of the problems of constant 
concern to the Congress, which I should add 
to the list I already have mentioned. Each 
of the agencies has its own mission or area 
of responsibility, but each is supporting simi- 
lar basic research in the same field of liquid 
crystals. Who can say what such research 
will reveal? Should not the Congress be 
wary of funding what may be duplicative 
effort? Should all such basic research be 
confined to one agency? Or are we wise in 
doing as we are, assuming that such inquiry 
in a variety of channels is justified and will 
in the end pay greater dividends? 

Personally, I assume that practically all 
new knowledge has ultimate value sufficient 
to warrant the research costs. What is basic 
research today becomes innovative technol- 
ogy tomorrow. I believe every Federal agen- 
cy may require some authority to sponsor 
its own basic research, otherwise, we would 
seriously impair each agency’s ability to per- 
form its mission. Thus, the proposal some- 
times heard, that all Government research 
should be confined to a new Executive De- 
partment of Science, makes very poor sense 
to me. 

I have learned just enough about liquid 
crystals to be aware that it is a field of fas- 
cinating and important possibilities for in- 
creasing research effort. I wish you all good 
hunting in that effort. 

And I hope I have tonight made the point 
with which I opened these remarks, that it 
is now imperative for you and all scientists 
to become much better informed than ever 
before concerning the processes of Govern- 
ment, and especially concerning the Con- 
gress. Scientists are citizens and voters. 
Exactly for the same reasons that other 
groups who have an important stake in Gov- 
ernment decisions have become active par- 
ticipants in Government, and especially in 
the legislative process, just so should sei- 
entists now actively participate at all levels 
of the Government’s decisionmaking proc- 
ess. 
I'll be seeing you in Washington. 
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The Garden State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the westerners and southerners talked 
about wheat and cotton. 

Although I can understand the atten- 
tion they received, I would like to cite 
some of the attributes of the Garden 
State. New Jersey is not called the 
Garden State without good reason. Our 
crops are great—in both quantity and 
quality. 

Here are a few reasons New Jersey is 
called the Garden State, and when you 
read the figures, please remember that 
this is a year of drought for our area. 

New Jersey in 1965 will produce 317,000 
tons of delicious Jersey tomatoes; 3.8 mil- 
lion hundredweight of white potatoes; 
1.1. million hundredweight of sweet po- 
tatoes; 4.38 million bushels of grain corn; 
and green vegetables amounting to over 
6.9 million hundredweight. 

That is not all. The yield of peaches 
is estimated at 2.6 million bushels and 
apples may reach 2.4 million bushels. 

Besides these bountiful crops, New 
Jersey and New York have about 42,000 
dairy farmers who do business with our 
metropolitan area. It also supplies mil- 
lions of eggs and chickens for our section. 

We are proud of the farm products of 
the Garden State and the millions of 
people who consume them are satisfied 
with their outstanding quality. 
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Veto of H.R. 8439 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
issue more vital to the welfare of this 
Nation than that of separation of powers 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 

Frankly, two or three times in the past 
on this score, I have felt impelled to dis- 
agree strongly with President Johnson 
in connection with his assertion as to 
the role of the Executive under provi- 
sions of various bills passed by the 
Congress. 

Today, however, I must with equal 
vigor rise to support President Johnson’s 
veto of H.R. 8439, which he rejected on 
the grounds, as he said, that the limita- 
tions placed by section 611 of the bill 
impinged on his constitutional powers, 

I must agree with the President that 
the Constitution grants the Chief Ex- 
ecutive sole authority over the operation 
of our Defense Establishment. 

As such, I concur with him that the 
Congress went too far when it reserved 
to itself certain powers over the retention 
or closing of certain military bases. 

In this regard, therefore, if occasion 
arises, I will be constrained to uphold 
the President’s veto. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, Auaust 24, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in the abundance of 
Thy mercy yet another day is added to 
the record of the lengthening years. Be- 
fore we talk to one another about the 
vital concerns of the Nation and our 
troubled world, we would open our hearts 
to Thee. 

This shrine at the threshold of the day 
constantly reminds us that there is a 
holy altar within the temple of our spirit 
where, even though forgotten and ne- 
glected, it ever speaks to us of our deep- 
est needs and soaring aspirations, of the 
capacities and loyalties which lift us to 
our truest selves. 

As lovers and servants of this dear 
land of freedom, make us worthy of the 
past and equal to the present. As we 
survey the problems which gird the 
earth, grant us never to forget that the 
first responsibility of every one of us is to 
contribute to the world’s good our own 


life, strong, clean, honest, and trust- 
worthy. 

We pray for our individual selves that 
we fail not our generation—nor Thee. 


“Spirit of purity and grace 
Our weakness pitying see, 

O make our hearts Thy dwelling place 
And worthier Thee.” 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 23, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on August 23, 1965, the President 
had approved and signed the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 100) to provide for the 
designation of the period from August 31 
through September 6 in 1965, as “Na- 
tional American Legion Baseball Week.” 


TEMPORARY AUTHORITY FOR IN- 
CREASING THE NUMBER OF OF- 
FICERS ON ACTIVE DUTY IN 
GRADES OF COLONEL OR LIEU- 
TENANT COLONEL IN THE AIR 
FORCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 617. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7596) to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to remove inequities in the active 
duty promotion opportunity of certain 
Air Force officers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, for the period July 1, 1965, through 
June 30, 1966, the table in section 8202 (a) of 
title 10, United States Code, as it relates to 
colonels and lieutenant colonels, is sus- 
pended. For this period the authorized 
strengths of the Air Force in officers on active 
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duty in the grades of colonel and lieutenant 
colonel, exclusive of officers on active duty 
for training only and officers serving with 
other departments or agencies on a reim- 
bursable basis, may not exceed 6,300 and 
15,901, respectively. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 634), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this temporary legislation 
is to increase the authorized number of offi- 
cers who may serve on active duty in the 
grade of colonel and lieutenant colonel in 
the Air Force in order to provide a reasonable 
promotion opportunity to the grade of 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major during 
the current fiscal year. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 

From 1959 to June 30, 1965, temporary 
legislation had been in effect authorizing the 
Air Force additional numbers of officers 
either in the grade of major or lieutenant 
colonel. This temporary authority providing 
for additional numbers in excess of the per- 
manent law was necessary in order to meet 
the promotion needs of the Air Force to the 
grade of major and lieutenant colonel. 

With the expiration on June 30, 1965, of 
the latest temporary authority which au- 
thorized the additional number of 4,000 offi- 
cers in the grade of lieutenant colonel, all 
promotions for the senior grades in the Air 
Force would cease without further legislative 
action. Moreover, it would be necessary to 
either demote or involuntarily release from 
active duty over 1,500 lieutenant colonels 
during fiscal year 1966 in order to meet on 
June 30, 1966, the reduced strength limita- 
tions caused by the expiration of the au- 
thority on June 30, 1965. 

EFFECT OF THE BILL 

The effect of this temporary legislation will 
be to permit the Air Force during the 1-year 
period to provide the following promotion 
opportunity for the officers newly placed in 
the promotion zones: To the grade of colonel 
45 percent; to the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
75 percent; and to the grade of major, 85 
percent. These percentages are comparable 
to the promotion opportunities now prev- 
alent in the other military services. 

During 1965 the promotion opportunity in 
the Air Force was as follows: To the grade 
of colonel, 35 percent; to the grade of lieuten- 
ant colonel, 70 percent; and to the grade of 
major, 75 percent. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the committee amendment 
is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill was then read the third 
time, and passed. 


MILOYE M. SOKITCH 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 618. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
356) for the relief of Miloye M. Sokitch. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any provisions of title III of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, limiting the period within 
which claims may be filed thereunder, in- 
cluding section 316 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
16410), the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States is authorized 
and directed (1) to receive, consider, and act 
upon any claims of Miloye M. Sokitch, of 
Washington, District of Columbia, or his 
legal representative, filed within six months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
against the Government of Italy, as if such 
claims had been filed within the time and 
manner provided in the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, and (2) to certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of remaining balances in the Italian 
claims fund any award issued pursuant to 
such claims. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to pay to the 
said Miloye M. Sokitch or his legal represent- 
ative out of such fund, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 310 of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 16411), the amount of any such award 
so certified by the Commission. Nothing in 
this Act shall constitute an admission of 
liability on the part of the United States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 636) , explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The 


PURPOSE 

This bill provides that, notwithstanding 
any provisions of title III of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, limiting the period within which 
claims may be filed thereunder, including 
section 316 of such act (22 U.S.C, 16410) the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States is authorized and directed 
(1) to receive, consider, and act upon any 
claims of Miloye M. Sokitch, of Washington, 
D. C., filed against the Government of Italy, 
as if such claims had been filed within the 
time and manner provided in the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, and 
(2) to certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for payment out of remaining balances 
in the Italian claims fund any award issued 
pursuant to such claims. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay to the said Miloye M. Sokitch out of such 
fund, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 310 of such act (22 U.S.C. 1641i), the 
amount of any such award so certified by 
the Commission. 
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LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Special Subcom- 
mittee for the consideration of H.R. 7042, 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare; the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences; and the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 
the Committee on the Judiciary were 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


With- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Charles R. Simpson, of Illinois, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Joseph John Sisco, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State; 

Harlan Cleveland, of New York, to be the 
U.S. permanent representative on the Coun- 
cil of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, with the rank and status of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary; 
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Wilson T. M. Beale, Jr., of Connecticut, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Jamaica; 

Raymond L, Thurston, of Missouri, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Somali Republic; 

John Gordon Mein, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Guate- 
mala; and 

Phillips Talbot, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Greece, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of J. Cordell Moore, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on yesterday, August 23, 
1965, the Vice President signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had previ- 
ously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 


S. 69. An act for the relief of Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 

S. 97. An act for the relief of Lt. Raymond 
E. Berube, Jr.; 

S. 134. An act for the relief of Lloyd K. 
Hirota; 

S. 572. An act for the relief of Robert L. 
Wolverton; 

S. 1138. An act for the relief of Lt. Robert 
C. Gibson; 

S. 1198. An act for the relief of Wright 
G. James; 

S. 1267. An act for the relief of Jack C. 
Winn, Jr.; 

H.R. 89. An act to authorize establishment 
of the Delaware Water Gap National Recrea- 
tion Area, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 881. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Alibates Quarries and Texas Pan- 
handle Pueblo Culture National Monument; 

H.R. 5519. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize language training 
to be given to a dependent of a member of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
under certain circumstances; 

H.R.7765. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10132. An act to authorize the Honor- 
able JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachusetts, 
former Speaker of the House of Representa- 
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tives, to accept the award of the Military 
Order of Christ with the rank of grand 
officer. 


REPORT ON PROPOSED PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ARCHIVAL DEPOSITORY TO 
BE KNOWN AS THE LYNDON 
BAINES JOHNSON LIBRARY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the proposed Presi- 
dential archival depository, to be known 
as the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

H.R, 496. An act to designate lock and dam 
No. 3 on the Cape Fear River, N.C., as the Wil- 
liam O. Huske lock and dam (Rept. No. 642). 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, with amendments: 

S.J. Res. 69. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Architect of the Capitol to construct the 
third Library of Congress building in square 
732 in the District of Columbia, to be named 
the James Madison Memorial Building and 
to contain a Madison Memorial Hall, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 641). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 


Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 


H.R. 8715. An act to authorize a contribu- 
tion by the United States to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross (Rept. No. 
643). 


SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE, MICH.—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 644) 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 936) to establish in 
the State of Michigan the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, together with the minority 
views of Senators SIMPSON, FANNIN, AL- 
LOTT, and Jorpan of Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). The report will be 
received, and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar; and, without objection, the 
report will be printed, as requested by 
the Senator from Nevada. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 2444. A bill to authorize the disposal of 
the Government-owned long-lines commu- 
nication facilities in the State of Alaska, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bartierr when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2445. A bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act to accelerate and in- 
crease financial assistance to the States for 
such planning; to the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2446. A bill for the relief of Carlos J. 
Arboleya; and 

S. 2447. A bill for the relief of Dr. Arturo 
Victor Fajardo-Carpio; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 2448. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue to the estate of C. 
Bland Jamison a new and correct patent to 
certain lands in the State of Colorado; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
LONG-LINES COMMUNICATION 
FACILITIES IN ALASKA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference a bill 
which would grant to the Air Force au- 
thority to dispose of the commercial tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities of the de- 
fense communication network in Alaska, 
long known as the Alaska Communica- 
tion System. 

As such, it has had a long and inter- 
esting history. Starting in the early 
days of this century as the Washington 
and Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph 
System—WAMCATS—and continuing, 
after 1936, as the Alaska Communication 
System—ACS—first under Army Signal 
Corps jurisdiction and, since 1962, under 
the Air Force Communication Service, 
Alaska's long-distance communication 
system has always played a significant 
role in the development of the 49th State. 

In the early days of the WAMCATS 
there was a very close association be- 
tween the personnel and the citizens of 
the communities in which they served. 
Alaska was smaller then in terms of 
population; Signal Corps personnel might 
be shifted from point to point within 
Alaska but many served most or all of 
their Army careers in the territory. 
There were many stations in those days 
to handle messages sent by telegraph and 
by radio. So far as WAMCATS was 
concerned, there was no such thing as 
long-distance telephone service. This 
was an activity in which the Signal Corps 
did not engage. In those distant days 
there was not a single commissioned off- 
cer resident on the System. Sergeants 
and corporals were in charge of the sta- 
tions. 

Then and later Alaskans received su- 
perior service by telegraph and by radio 
through a system which required sub- 
stantial subsidization by the Federal 
Government. Later the Army entered 
the long-distance telephone field, both 
with land lines and by radio; the latter 
was, of course, subject to atmospheric 
disturbance and might be satisfactory, or 
quite the contrary. After World War II 
modern systems were installed. It has 
become clear recently that the volume of 
business passing over the system is ap- 
proaching the point at which revenues 
will equal expenses. 
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As this point has come closer, the Fed- 
eral Government has demonstrated an 
increasing reluctance to continue to op- 
erate the State’s commercial telephone 
and telegraph business. Since 1959 no 
capital improvements of any consequence 
have been added to the ACS plant in 
Alaska. Rather, the system has been op- 
erated on a just get by basis while Con- 
gress has been presented with legislation 
to permit its sale. 

Proposals giving the Air Force saies 
authority have been presented to the last 
three Congresses. In some cases they 
have been introduced; in others they 
have lain dormant in the files of the two 
Armed Services Committees, the Air 
Force never having pressed for their 
passage with any sort of enthusiasm. 

A further deterrent to their considera- 
tion by Congress has been a lack of in- 
formation on the part of the members 
of the Alaska delegation concerning what 
sale would involve. Although advocat- 
ing sale, the Air Force has, until recently, 
been reluctant to go into any detail about 
what sort of future awaits Alaska’s long- 
distance telephone customers in the event 
of sale. 

What will happen to the farflung 
communities now served by ACS if a 
profit motivated private corporation pur- 
chases the system? Will they continue 
to receive the high quality service they 
do at present over circuits of Alaska’s 
defense communication network? What 
will happen to the many Alaska civilian 
employees of ACS who, over the years, 
have worked so loyally for the imprbve- 
ment of telephone service to the territory 
and then State of Alaska? What will be 
the relationship between the private 
operator of the long lines and local 
Alaska independent telephone compa- 
nies? What controls will be placed on 
the new long-lines operator through 
regulation by the Federal Communica- 
tion, Commission and the Alaska Public 
Service Commission? Will sale of the 
system result in direct distance dialing, 
long a part of telephony in the south 48 
States, being installed in Alaska? Will 
sale tend to improve the chances for 
bringing Alaska’s long-distance rates, 
now so high, into line with those prev- 
alent in the rest of the country? These 
questions have bothered those of us 
whom the Air Force has approached to 
support its biannual proposals for sale. 

Since the first of this year, however, 
a new attitude has been evident across 
the Potomac. Those charged with the 
responsibility for the Alaska Commu- 
nication System appear to have been 
giving more than cursory consideration 
to finding a long-term acceptable solu- 
tion to its problems. Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force John W. Perry 
and those working under him have spent 
many hours of their time assisting the 
Alaska delegation to understand the 
present State of Air Force thinking con- 
cerning the future of ACS. Through 
them and their tireless efforts we who 
represent Alaska in Congress have be- 
come convinced that Alaska would bene- 
fit from full-scale hearings before the 
House and Senate Armed Services com- 
mittees on their most recently submitted 
proposal for sale of ACS. 
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Accordingly I introduce in the Senate 
the Air Force proposal. It has already 
been introduced in the other body as 
H.R. 9691. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the proposed bill 
be placed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2444) to authorize the dis- 
posal of the Government-owned long- 
lines communication facilities in the 
State of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. BARTLETT, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Alaska Communications 
Disposal Act“. 

TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 101. In this Act— 

(1) “Transfer” means the conveyance by 
the United States of any element of owner- 
ship, including but not restricted to any 
estate or interest in property and franchise 
rights, by sale, exchange, lease, easement, or 
permit, for cash, credit, or other property, 
with or without warranty. 

(2) “Long-lines communication facilities” 
means the transmission systems connecting 
points inside the State with each other and 
with points outside the State by radio or 
wire, and includes all kinds of property and 
rights-of-way necessary to accomplish this 
interconnection. 

(3) “Agency concerned” means any de- 
partment, agency, wholly owned corporation, 
or instrumentality of the United States. 


TITLE II—TRANSFER OF UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED LONG-LINES COMMUNICATION 
FACILITIES IN AND TO ALASKA 


Sec. 201. (1) Subject to the provisions of 
section 202, and notwithstanding provisions 
of any other law, the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee, with the advice, assistance, 
and, in the case of any agency not under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Defense, the 
consent of the agency concerned, and after 
approval of the President, is authorized to 
and shall transfer for adequate consideration 
any or all long-lines communication facili- 
ties in or to Alaska under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government to any person 
qualifying under the provisions of section 
202, and may take such action and exercise 
such powers as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

(2) Transfers under this title shall be 
made in accordance with the procedures and 
methods required by sections 203(e) (1), (2), 
and (3) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 484(e)), except that “the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee” shall be sub- 
stituted for all references therein to “the Ad- 

(3) The requirements of section 207 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 488), shall 
apply to transfers under this title. 

(4) The head of the agency concerned or 
his designee shall execute such documents for 
the transfer of title or other interest in prop- 
erty, except any mineral rights therein, and 
take such other action as the Secretary of 
Defense deems necessary or proper to trans- 
fer such property under the provisions of this 
title. A copy of any deed, lease, or other in- 
strument executed by or on behalf of the 
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head of the agency concerned purporting to 
transfer title or any other interest in public 
land shall be furnished to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

(5) No interest in public lands, withdrawn 
or otherwise appropriated, may be transferred 
under this title without the prior consent of 
the Secretary of the Interior, or, with re- 
spect to lands within a national forest, of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 202. No transfer under this title may 
be made unless the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee determines that— 

(1) the United States does not need to 
retain the property involved in the transfer 
for national defense purposes; 

(2) the transfer is in the public interest; 

(3) the person to whom the transfer is 
made is prepared and qualified to provide, 
without interruption, the communication 
service involved in the transfer; and 

(4) the long-lines communication facili- 
ties will not directly or indirectly be owned, 
operated, or controlled by a person who 
would legally be disqualified by the Federal 
Communications Commission from holding 
a radio station license under any of the terms 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. 

Sec. 203. The agreements by which a trans- 
fer is made under this title shall include a 
provision that 

(1) the person to whom the transfer is 
made shall, subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of any body or commission established 
by the State of Alaska to govern and regulate 
communication services to the public and 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
and all applicable statutes, treaties, and con- 
ventions, provide without interruption, the 
communication services involved in the 
transfer, except those services reserved by the 
United States in the transfer; and 

(2) the rates and charges for such services 
applicable at the time of transfer shall not 
be changed for a period of one year from the 
date of such transfer unless approved by a 
governmental body or commission having 
jurisdiction. 

Sec. 204. Transfers under this title do not 
require the approval of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission except to the ex- 
tent that the approval of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission may be necessary 
under section 202(4). 

Sec. 205. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the gross proceeds of each 
transfer shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec. 206. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee shall report to the Congress and the 
President 

(1) in January of each year, the actions 
taken under this title during the preceding 
twelve months; and 

(2) not later than ninety days after com- 
pletion of each transfer under this title, a 
full account of that transfer. 

TITLE Il1I—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. Except as provided in section 204, 
this Act does not modify in any manner the 
provisions of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended. 

Sec.302. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of Defense such 
sums as May be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, as an 
aid to myself, to the Alaska delegation 
and to others wishing to gain a better 
understanding of the Alaska communi- 
cation system and present Air Force 
thinking concerning it, I assigned several 
members of my staff this past spring the 
task of preparing a comprehensive re- 
port on all that could be discovered about 
the subject. 
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This report was recently completed. It 
contains much that will interest Mem- 
bers of this body who over the years 
have, perhaps, wondered what the 
Alaska communication system was and 
why the Federal Government was sup- 
plying long-distance telephone service to 
Alaska. Because I feel that it will be of 
value to many of my colleagues, I ask 
unanimous consent to have its contents 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A STUDY or THE ALASKA COMMUNICATION 

SYSTEM—ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


(Prepared for Senator E. L. BARTLETT by a 
special staff team consisting of Robert 
C. Ely, special counsel; William S. Boesch, 
staff assistant; and John M. Cornman, 
staff assistant) 


I. REASONS FOR THE STUDY 
USED 


The situation this spring 


Reports originating both in Washington 
and in Alaska in early spring of 1965, sug- 
gested that important decisions were being 
made in the Pentagon concerning the future 
of the Alaska Communication System. Upon 
initial investigation it appeared that the 
Air Force was in the process of completing 
a study of what it had received when it took 
over the ACS from the Army Signal Corps 
in July of 1962. It further appeared that the 
Air Force was in the process of making some 
rather important decisions as to the future 
status of what to Alaskans had always been 
an essential of life, their link to the out- 
side.” 

Senator BARTLETT felt that it was impor- 
tant that Alaskans learn what was going on 
in the Pentagon to the end that they might 
participate to some extent in what were sure 
to be important decisions concerning their 
future. To wait until after these decisions 
had been made and to then try to change 
them appeared dangerous. 


A special staff team is appointed 


Three members of the Bartlett staff, 
Robert Ely, William Boesch, and John Corn- 
man were constituted a special team to study 
all aspects of ACS. They were told to find 
out all that could be found out about ACS 
here in Washington, both through Govern- 
ment and private sources. The Senator 
indicated that at an appropriate time, a trip 
should be made to the Seattle headquarters 
of ACS, major ACS installations in Alaska, 
and U.S. Air Force Communications Service 
headquarters at Scott Air Force Base, III. 
Finally, a report was to be prepared and dis- 
tributed to interested parties. 

In March and April the special staff team 
gathered information in Washington through 
research among ofice files and Government 
records and through conversations with high 
level Air Force personnel. When all that 
could be done here had been done, team 
member Robert Ely went west. 


The western field trip 


Time was spent first at ACS headquarters 
in Seattle where some orientation concerning 
the organization of ACS in Alaska occurred. 
A tour was then made of ACS and private 
local telephone facilities at Annette Island, 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, 
Sitka, Anchorage, and Fairbanks. At the ACS 
installations briefings were of the formal, and 
therefore pretty unproductive variety. How- 
ever, efforts were made, wherever practicable, 
to talk privately with individual ACS civilian 
and military employees. In every case these 
conversations proved valuable. With some 
difficulty, the staff man broke down the initial 
reluctance to speek freely created by a direc- 
tive which it was discovered had gone out 
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from Headquarters, U.S. Air Force to the ef- 
fect that “since ACS policy is the responsibil- 
ity of Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, ACS 
personnel contacted * * * will avoid discus- 
sions involving policy matters and refer quer- 
ies of this nature to this headquarters.” 

Conversations with local telephone people 
in the cities visited included: Fred Daigle, 
Ketchikan municipal utility; Jerry Ball, Gen- 
eral Telephone Co, of Alaska (Wrangell, Pe- 
tersburg, Haines, and Seward); Verna Carri- 
gan, Juneau-Douglas Telephone Co.; Martha 
and John Cushing, Sitka Telephone Co.; El- 
mer Rasmuson, Anchorage mayor; Robert 
Oldland, Anchorage city manager; Jack Har- 
ris, manager, Anchorage municipal telephone 
utility; Charles Stanton, president, Trans- 
Alaska Telephone Co. (since replaced by Wil- 
liam D. Smith); and Harry Reimer and Rob- 
ert Wade, of Fairbanks municipal utility. 
These people, who deal with ACS daily and 
who have accumulated years of experience in 
the telephone business in Alaska, all had 
much to add to the team's understanding of 
the role of ACS in Alaska. Also while in 
Alaska, Fred Chiei, of RCA Service Co., was 
interviewed. 

Returning to Seattle, a day was spent at 
ACS headquarters talking (again alone in a 
private room) with higher level ACS civilian 
administrators. Another day was spent in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, at the head- 
quarters of British Columbia Telephone Co., 
a subsidiary of General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corp. A day at Scott Air Force Base 
headquarters of Air Force Communications 
Service, and a day at American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.'s Long Line Division in New 
York, completed the trip. Since returning 
more conversations have occurred with Air 
Force and Department of Defense officials. 


A word of caution 


The statements and findings contained in 
the pages which follow are essentially the 
result of the investigation and trip above de- 
scribed. The members of the Bartlett special 
staff team are not technically trained tele- 
phone men and the Government officials with 
whom they talked were not always ready to 
tell the whole story about ACS or their re- 
actions to it. Government files on ACS were 
not available for examination. Thus, the 
conclusions reached are those one could reach 
by looking at the surface of things and con- 
ducting casual conversations. 

Much more remains to be done before a 
complete understanding of ACS, its proud 
past, its tangled present, and its uncertain 
future can be had. What follows, then, is 
but a beginning. 

II. WHAT? HOW? WHERE? WHO? HOW MANY? 
Statutory authority and operation 
Statutory authority for the multimillion- 
dollar, 900-man commercial telephone and 
telegraph system is found in the following 
language from title 48, the United States 

Code: 

“$310. Commercial business over military, 
telegraph and cable lines; St. 
Michael, Alaska. 

“Commercial business may be done over 
military telegraph and cable lines connect- 
ing St. Michael, Alaska, with other military 
stations in Alaska, under such conditions as 
may be deemed, by the Secretary of the 
Army, equitable and in the public interest, 
all receipts from such commercial business 
to be accounted for and paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States.” (May 26, 1900, 
ch. 586, Stat. 206.) 

The only other language in the United 
States Code dealing with ACS is found at 
section 311, title 48, United States Code, and 
reads: 

“Payment of charges for interconnection 
between Alaska Communication System's 
radio-telephone and commercial telephone 
facilities. 

“Hereafter charges for interconnection 
between the radio-telephone facilities of the 
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Alaska Communication System and com- 
mercial telephone facilities may be paid 
from the receipts of the Alaska Communi- 
cation System.” (May 23, 1941, ch. 130, sec. 
1, 55 Stat. 191.) 

The present operation of ACS is, there- 
fore, pretty much ungoverned by statute. It 
was this lack of statutory command that 
permitted the Army Signal Corps to set up 
ACS in the special, non-Army“ fashion that 
it did. And it is this same factor that has 
resulted in the Air Force attempt to shape 
ACS into a standard USAF communication 
group. 

These statutes, however, do affect the 
present operation of ACS in one significant 
manner. They require that the net revenues 
(after payment to connecting phone com- 
panies what is due them under intercon- 
nection contracts) of ACS be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. These rev- 
enues therefore are not used for operation 
of the system. Rather, each year’s opera- 
tion must be provided for by a congressional 
appropriation initiated by the Air Force. 


Organization 


Under the Army Signal Corps the head- 
quarters of ACS was located in the Federal 
building at Seattle. When, in 1962, the Air 
Force took over ACS it already had a com- 
munications region organized covering the 
whole State of Alaska. Headquarters for 
the region was at Elmendorf Air Force Base 
near Anchorage. Responsibility for the op- 
eration of ACS passed to that command. 
However, bookkeeping, engineering, and 
other day-to-day operational details of ACS 
continued to be supervised from Seattle. 
The operation was designated the 1929th 
Communications Group (ACS). 

Chain of command runs from Seattle, 
through the Alaska Communications Region 
commander at Elmendorf, through Air 
Force Communications Service at Scott Air 
Force Base, Ill. (across the Mississippi from 
St. Louis) to Headquarters U.S. Air Force, 
at the Pentagon. 

As of July 1, 1965, the Air Force officer re- 
sponsible for ACS will be Maj. Gen. G. T, 
Gould. In the Office of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, ACS comes under Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Installations 
and Logistics Robert Charles. His Deputy 
for Communications and Transportations is 
John W. Perry. In the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, ACS is under Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Installations and Logis- 
tics Robert Moot. 


Personnel 


Now on the ACS payroll at Seattle are 
some 210 persons, all but a very few being 
civilians. The team was informed that many 
of these are bookkeeping and clerical per- 
sonnel. However, a substantial number are 
technical engineers, rate engineers, contract 
Officers, and the like. Of the ACS employees 
in Alaska, 511 are civilians and approxi- 
mately 198 military (19 officers and 179 air- 
men). Of the total of 921 employees of ACS, 
200 are military and 721 are civilians. Many 
of the Alaska civilians are operators (e.g., 
over 60 employed at Fairbanks). Many of 
the rest are technicians. 


Equipment 


The major portions of what is tradi- 
tionally thought of as ACS consist of the 
following: 

(a) Contract with A.T. & T. covering the 
exclusive use of a submarine cable (with 
built in repeaters every 15 miles or so similar 
to the transatlantic voice cables) running 
from Port Angeles, Wash., to Ketchikan; 

(b) The right by contract with A.T. & T. 
to “control” traffic from Port Angeles to 
Seattle; 

(c) A toll center at Ketchikan handling 
calls from Annette Island, Ketchikan, and 
Wrangell; 
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(ad) A submarine cable (rising to stations 
along the way for amplification purposes) 
from Ketchikan to Skagway; 


(e) A toll center at Juneau calls 
from Haines. Yakutat, Petersburg, Sitka, 
Juneau, Hoonah, Pelican, Skagway, and 
Gustavus; 


(f) A so-called “open wire line” (ie, a 
pole supported telephone cable) along the 
Whitehorse and Yukon Railway track to 
Whitehorse; 

(g) A contract for circuits over the 
Alaska Railroad open wire and microwave 
system from Seward to Anchorage to Fair- 
banks; 


(h) A toll center at Anchorage serving 
Dillingham, Kenai, King Salmon, Soldotna, 
Wildwood Station, Whittier, Cold Bay, Adak, 
McGrath, Anchorage, Fort Richardson, Port- 
age, Seward, Cordova, Valdez, Tok, Glenn- 
allen, Yakataga, Ninilchik, Cooper Landing, 
Bird Creek, Girdwood, Palmer, Chugiak, 
Willow, Talkeetna, Bethel, Aniak, Kodiak, 
Homer, Seldovia, and Iliamna; 

(i) An open wire line running up the 
Glenn Highway from Anchorage to Tok and 
along the Alaska Highway from Tok to Fair- 
banks; 

(j) A toll center at Fairbanks serving 
Clear, Moses Point, Unalakleet, Nome, Bar- 
row, Barter Island, Kotzebue, Galena, Tan- 
ana, Nenana, Fort Yukon, Delta Junction, 
Fort Greely, North Pole, Farewell, Healy, 
Eielson AFB, Fort Wainwright, and Fair- 
banks; 

(k) Associated support equipment. 

Many of the places which each toll center 
serves were not served prior to the construc- 
tion of the White Alice microwave and 
tropospheric scatter systems in the 1950's 
and early 1960’s. Calls from most distant 
points, points which were served in the old 
days by ACS radio operators, travel to the 
metropolitan toll centers over circuits pro- 
vided by White Alice without cost to ACS. 

In addition, with respect to messages 
traveling from Anchorage to Ketchikan and 
Seattle and beyond, a large percentage pass 
free over surplus channels in the tropo- 
spheric scatter system running along the 
coast from Neklason Lake near Palmer 
through “dish” installations at Boswell Bay, 
Ocean Cape, Hoonah, Duncan Canal, and 
Smugglers Cove (at the north end of An- 
nette Island); thence across to Ketchikan 
by a microwave link and down the sub- 
marine cable to Seattle. This route is used 
rather than the old wire route up the high- 
way to Tok, down to Whitehorse (via an old 
line built at the time the Alaska Highway 
was constructed and later replaced by a 
microwave system paralleling the highway), 
and down the Skagway-Ketchikan cable and 
thence to Seattle because of the surplus 
status of the “tropo” channels and their 
higher quality for voice transmission. 

Also available to ACS for carrying mes- 
sages south is the microwave system down 
the Alaska Highway from Fairbanks. This 
system was constructed as a backup system 
for the “tropo” system along the coast; hav- 
ing been built to support defense communi- 
cation needs particularly with respect to the 
BMEWS site at Clear. 

In addition to the staff of operators at 
each toll center, there are radio transmit- 
ters and receivers. These handle marine 
ship-to-shore communications and com- 
munications with small villages, isolated 
canneries, and the like. 

Telegraphic communications are handled 
by ACS intra-Alaska and down its facilities 
to Port Angeles. From that point on a con- 
tract with Western Union permits trans- 
mission over a worldwide network. Tele- 


graphic money orders are also handled in this 
manner. 

ACS also provides leased teletype wires 
imtra-Alaska and to the south 48, primarily 
Seattle. 
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III. PROFIT OR A LOSS OPERATION? 
Some offhand opinions 


William Lawrence (ACS top civilian in 
Seattle; long experience with ACS): Given 
present trends in revenues and e , ACS 
ought to be “in the black” with revenues 
exceeding expenditures (i.e., those assigned 
to ACS by the Middle West Service Co. re- 
port as increased by normal growth since 
fiscal year 1962 totaling $15.7 million) in 
from 3 to 5 years. 

Cyrus H. McLean (chairman of British Co- 
lumbia Telephone Co., subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Telephone. A man with long experi- 
ence in operating telephone exchanges in the 
farflung territory of British Columbia and 
in many Carribean, Asian and African coun- 
tries): If ACS was sold it could be operated 
at a profit by private industry. Those high- 
cost operators should immediately be re- 
placed by automatic dialing equipment. Al- 
so, the natural overstaffing which accom- 
panies any military operation should be elim- 
inated. A low, low “after 8” rate would en- 
courage use by presently untapped revenue 
customers. Modern teletype equipment 
(called “TWX”"), permitting the use of one 
wire by many commercial customers at about 
one-tenth the present ACS rate for a full- 
time leased wire would generate additional 
revenue. Renegotiation of connecting con- 
tracts with A.T. & T., for use of the sub- 
marine cable, and for “land-haul” from Port 
Angeles on, would result in further reduc- 
tion in expenses. With these things accom- 
plished ACS could operate at a profit today. 

C. C. Duncan (head of cable division of long 
lines department of A.T. & T. The man who 
supervised the laying of the Port Angeles- 
Ketchikan submarine cable, the transpacif- 
ic and transatlantic submarine cables and 
the initial DEW line communication facili- 
ties): When we have considered ACS in the 
Past we have considered the whole defense 
communication system in the State. Ob- 
viously this cannot be operated profitably. 
We would have to study the system again to 
see what we thought about the profitable 
operation of just a portion. We are always 
somewhat sensitive about being accused of 
“cream skimming.” Therefore, we have nev- 
er been too interested in getting into any- 
thing except the interstate business with 
Alaska. (If the onus of cream skimming 
could be eliminated, however, A.T. & T. be- 
lieves that the more economically attractive 
parts could be operated profitably so long 
as Alaska’s economy continued to grow. 
About this latter prospect, Duncan appeared 
less than optimistic.) 


What the figures show 


Here follow some statistics gathered from 
a variety of sources: 


The “official” ACS balance sheet, fiscal year 
196 


Income: 
Adjusted gross this line $12, 425, 276 
Less interconnection charges. —968, 594 
Payment to A.T. & T. for cable 
e Se 


— 2. 505, 502 


ACS income for deposit 


in treasur y 8, 951, 180 
Obligations: 
„56 5. 443. 758 
„% 132, 894 
Transportation 79, 942 
Rents, communications, and 
——T—T——— ote ead 700, 866 
Printing and reproduction 19, 034 
Repair, alterations, mainte- 
mance real property: 402, 669 
Supplies 22 401, 495 
Total direct cost: 
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The “official” ACS balance sheet, fiscal year 


1964—Continued 
Equated costs: 

Estimated cost of military 
a Se NA $1, 368, 652 

Estimated value of office space 
furnished free to ACS__.-_ 158, 107 

Estimated value of circuits 
furnished free to Accs 5, 471, 542 

Estimated depreciation of fa- 
cilities and equipment 1. 486, 830 

Estimated value of military 
family housing 74, 747 

Army operation and mainte- 
nance funds 101 

Total costs absorbed 

by other Government 
SA 8. 559, 979 

Overall costs to Federal Govern- 
— — 15. 740, 637 

Less ACS income deposited in 
ey a Ee —ů— — 8, 951, 180 

Less estimated value of free 

service to Government agen- 
CC — 1, 147, 727 
Equated net deficit 5, 641, 730 


The Middle West Service Co. report based 
on fiscal year 1962 analysis of revenues 
received, as recorded under the Govern- 
ment sysem of accounts 


Telephone revenue: 


Intrastate A N E $2,029, 656 
„ 3,131. 096 
Subtotal 5. 160, 752 
Add settlement A. T. & T. . 3,226, 140 
Add settlement BC T 1. 791 
— a 8, 388. 683 
Telegraph review: 
Itrastate ....-....-.. 57. 859 
AND 312, 263 
Sastet aa 370, 122 
Add settlement WWW i 387 687 
Add settlement CN TT 48 
TTT 757, 857 
Receipts from leas ess 440, 181 
Receipts from Government 
pS — A eae oe 157, 896 
Other services 48, 043 
Adjustments: 
Refunds, rate errors, et- (37, 912) 
Uncollectable____...--..---- (1, 929) 
— a (39, 841) 
Adjusted gross revenue 9, 752, 819 
Deductions: 
Net interconnections 687. 730 
A. T. & T. cable allocation... 2, 260, 107 
Net agent charges 20, 464 
Total deductions 2, 968, 301 
Total revenue for deposit in 
A 


6, 784, 518 


Analysis of operating costs as recorded under 
the Government systems of accounts 


Operating expense by object 
classes: 


Personnel compensation and 
$2, 976, 977 
104, 809 
49, 786 
213, 163 
195, 035 
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Analysis of operating costs as recorded under 
the Government systems of accounts—Con. 
Operating expense, ete.— Con. 
Printing and reproduction 


Supplies and materials 346, 692 
Contract field printing 3, 886 
Equipment ---- 105. 156 


Total expenses by object 


P 6. 370, 419 
Cost of leased circuits (funds 
provided by various Gov- 
ernment agencies and ad- 
ministered by ACS) : 
American Telephone & Tele- 
WTR OO nance se a eee 
Canadian National Railroad 
—:: ee eS 2, 266, 536 
Fe Sot s- 
British Columbia Telephone 
GG ee ee 2, 241 
Total cost of leased cir- 
CUIDE. A ses sa 2, 268, 777 
Direct military costs and 
equated support costs: 
Direct military payroll 1, 439, 436 
Administrative, financial, and 
support by— 
Alaska Air Command 88, 356 
Alaska Communication Re- 
— wine asin 78. 383 
5040th Engineers, real prop- 
erty accounting 1, 634 
Federal Aviation Agency 
(Alaska Headquarters) 6, 078 
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Analysis of operating costs as recorded under 
the Government systems of accounts—Con. 


Other equated support costs: 


Moo Ss S $374, 400 
Government operated dining 

and dormitory facilities... 47, 106 

Subsistence. .........-......- 3, 188 

Petroleum, oil and lubricants. 8, 054 
Transportation of supplies 

81, 270 

81, 761 

8, 771 

2, 218, 487 


Total operating Sea 10, 857, 633 


V0 = BAe Ch | SS ae (4. 078. 073, 115) 


Note that no account is taken of the 
equated cost of circuits provided free over 
the White Alice system. If the ACS figure of 
$5,471,542 is used here, the 1962 deficit is 
$15,266,065. 

Comparing the above figures with the 
previous set, it cam be seen that, since 1962 
the payout to connecting carriers, especially 
A.T. & T. has substantially decreased while 
net revenues have increased. Thus the an- 
nual deficit of ACS has gone down from 
$15.2 million in 1962 to $5.6 million in 1964, 

Each set, in the opinion of the staff team, 
demonstrates that ACS, with the application 
of the sorts of things suggested by Mr. Me- 
Lean, could be operating at a profit at the 
present time. They also appear to document 
Mr. Lawrence's prediction that ACS’s rev- 
enues will shortly exceed its expenditures, 
even if expenditures continu at the over- 
inflated amounts they are at under military 
administration. 


Schedule of ACS receipts and payouts from ACS receipts 


Actual, Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, | | Estimate, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiseal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 1963 1004 1965 1966 | 1967 1968 1969 
TANE. F ree — Sera Tee ai > — 1 
Total ACS receipts. ($10, 649, 410 812. 453, 207 isu, 943, 800 816. 737, 000 818. 537, 000 |$20, 137, 000 21, 537, 000 
Percent increase over me | | | | 
ceding yeur | 16.9 20.0 | 12.0 | 10.7 &6 7.0 
Payments to— i ae 57 e | iam |i g 
A. T. & T. 5 messages | 
toll (cable) | $2,191,515 | $2, 055, 503 | $2,931,400 | $2,283,200 | $3, 644, 000 | $3, 957, 000 | $4, 230, 000 
Interconnections to lo- | | | | 
cal oee papati 4 833, 731 961,653 | 1,085, 000 1,204,400 | 1,336, 
Line haul... „ 1,955 6, 941 15. 000 | 17, 000 18, 700 
Agent stations. —. 18, 203 0 0) 0 0 
Total payouts.. 3, O46, 124 | 3,474,007 | 4,031,400 | 4,504,600 4. 999, 800 
Summary: l 2 3 bil u E 
Total ACS receipts... | 10, 649,410 | 12,453, 207 | 14, 943, 800 | 1s 16, 737, 000 | 18, 537, 000 
Less payouts. 3, O46, 124 3, 474,097 | 4,031,400 | 4,504,000 | 4,999, 800 
Less adjustments 18. 146 27, 930 0 0 | 0 
Net revenue... 7. 585, 140 S. 951. 1 10.912. 400 | 12,232,400 | 13, 537,200 14. 702, 200 | 15,727,000 
Increase over preceding | A | x | y 7 „ 
year (percent 0 | 18.0 21.9 | 12.1 10.7 | 8. 6 7.0 
Expenses and trends 2 FF = 
The only data which could be obtained Year | Expenses | Net income 
on “total expenses,” including equivalent — a 
cost of material and services supplied by 1939 | 5.5 4.2 
other Government bodies, appears above in oe sa aS 
the “official” 1964 balance sheet and the jo. 63 6.6 
Middle West report: 1963. 6.9 6.8 
Middle West report, 1962: $22,050,583. — — E Tine 
ACS, 1964: $15,740,637. 10 7.6 112.2 
However, there are available figures for — geo a as 
the amount of appropriation requested each 1 Estimated. 


year by the Army and Air Force for opera- 
tion of ACS. This amount does not include 
the “donated” circuits from White Alice nor 
the “equivalent cost” of military vehicles, 
personnel, supplies and the like supplied to 
ACS by the operating armed services. These 
figures are as follows (in million of dollars): 


Thus, from one point of view, that of the 
Appropriations Committees of the Congress, 
ACS has been making money for more than 
a year and will make more in years to come. 
That is to say, it has brought in to the 
Treasury more than has been requested to 
be appropriated to it. 
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Reliability of allocation of expenses to ACS 

In the opinion of John Perry, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Communications and 
Transportation (Air Force), a dozen firms 
could be hired to allocate Government ex- 
pense to the commercial operation of ACS. 
Each would come up with slightly different 
figures. But I am convinced that all the 
figures would be close to those arrived at by 
the Middle West people.” 

In the opinion of an official of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
with whom some of the Middle West costs 
were discussed, traffic operating costs seemed 
“out of line” by as much as one-tenth to 
one-third of industry levels. To him also 
the allocation of general office expenses 
seemed at least 50 percent higher than what 
private industry requires. The allocation of 
“other expenses” seemed 600 percent higher 
than the industry's and the maintenance fig- 
ures seemed 400 percent higher. The aver- 
age number of messages handled by each 
operator seemed to indicate inefficient use. 

Study of the whole ACS system by one 
large member of the industry in 1963 result- 
ed in the conclusion that “prior to transfer 
of control from the Army to the Air Force, 
the trend was toward greater use of civil- 
ians. Under Air Force control, the trend 
appears to be toward both a greater propor- 
tion of military personnel and more liberal 
manning.” 

The staff team learned from ACS civilian 
personnel in the course of its study that, 
prior to the transfer to the Air Force, the 
Signal Corps had in operation a program 
of steady decrease in personnel. “No prog- 
ress has been made,” they said, “since the 
Air Force took over. The program has been 
scrapped.” On the other hand, the team 
was told by Air Force officers that everything 
had been done that could be done to elimi- 
nate surplus personnel and that many un- 
necessary persons had been eliminated since 
the Air Force took over. 


Team observations 


Aside from civilian pay, the largest ex- 
pense item in the fiscal year 1964 balance 
sheet is the sum of $5,471,542 for “estimated 
value of circuits furnished free to ACS.” 
These presumably are circuits over the White 
Alice defense communication system. Air 
Force officials say that they calculate them at 
what a private carrier would have to pay for 
such circuits over the A.T. & T. system. 
There was no way the team could check these 
figures. However, the team concluded that 
the sending of these messages over these 
“surplus” channels does not “cost” the Gov- 
ernment any substantial amount of money. 
The circuits are in operation for defense 
communication purposes anyway. Conceiv- 
ably, were a private operator using this sys- 
tem, he would send many calls over the 
less expensive open wire and Southeastern 
Alaska cable rather than using as his first 
alternative route the tropospheric system 
along the coast. Also, were a private com- 
pany operating the tropo“ with all those 
surplus channels going to waste and were 
another private operator to approach him 
and offer to purchase some channels, con- 
ceivably he would give the prospective user a 
cut rate in order to get him to use them, a 
rate far below that “customarily charged” by 
A. T. & T. 


IV. ARMY VS. AIR FORCE OPERATIONAL POLICY 
Army operational policy 


ACS personnel under Army Signal Corps 
jurisdiction were true members of the com- 
munities in which they lived. The Army rec- 
ognized the importance of keeping these men 
in their communities and made a special ex- 
ception to Army regulations, permitting 
many military personnel to be permanently 
stationed in Alaska. Many of these men, 
after years of military service, retired in 
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Alaska and stayed on as members of the grow- 
ing civilian staff of ACS installations 
throughout the State. 

This policy in turn paid good dividends 
in the form of a telephone system staffed 
by highly trained men, devoted to Alaska 
and its citizens and determined to see to it 
that the Alaska Communication System was 
constructed and operated with maximum 
efficiency. Particular attention was paid over 
the years to technical improvements so as 
to ensure that the highest quality long dis- 
tance telephone service was provided to 
Alaska. 


The decision to sell 


However, all this began to change begin- 
ning in 1960. The Federal budget for that 
year announced that it was contemplated 
that the administration would introduce 
legislation requesting authority to sell ACS. 
Subsequently legislation was, indeed, intro- 
duced. However, no hearings were ever held 
on it. Similar legislation has been intro- 
duced in each new Congress since. Again, 
no hearings have ever been held. 

It appears that this decision to sell was 
made by the Department of Defense or the 
Bureau of the Budget rather than by the 
Army. One of the reasons now being given 
for the 1962 decision to transfer the ACS 
to Air Force jurisdiction, is the objection 
of the Signal Corps to proposals for sale. 
Even if true, Signal Corps objection to sale 
was only one justification for the transfer 
to the Air Force. More important reasons 
revolved around the need to integrate ACS 
lines into the DEW line and BMEWS defense 
communication system which was then un- 
der construction in Alaska. 


Air Force operational policy 


Air Force operation of ACS has brought 
many changes to Alaska’s traditional long 
distance communication system. Some of 
these are obvious while others are more sub- 
tle, being more changes in attitude rather 
than in operational method. For a time 
the Air Force, operating more on instinct 
than from any study of the property to 
which it had succeeded after much effort 
and backstage maneuvering, tried to operate 
ACS as another Air Force communication 
group similar to those its communication 
regions operate throughout the world. This 
did not work, however. ACS just didn’t fit 
neatly into an Air Force table of organiza- 
tion. 

Experiments were conducted, but at every 
turn the Air Force was frustrated in its ef- 
forts to fit ACS into a standardized “slot.” 
For one thing there was the matter of pay 
scales. Under the standard Air Force civilian 
personnel manual, civilians doing what many 
of the ACS civilians were doing should have 
been receiving less money, The result: 
There have been some 88 downgradings of 
civilian ACS employees and not one promo- 
tion since the Air Force took over. This in 
turn has caused many a longtime employee 
of ACS to decide to scout around for some 
other job. Even if he has not yet found the 
new job the fact that he is looking results in 
a certain lack of attention to his duties at 
ACS, Why should he work with traditional 
devotion to ACS when ACS was no longer run 
by those who respected his talents and his 
worth? And so iċ has gone. 

Another aspect of the personnel problem: 
Every Air Force command is authorized a 
specified number of civilian employees. As 
so much of ACS was civilian operated, the 
Alaska Communications Region was, upon 
taking over ACS in 1962, immediately faced 
with the absolute necessity of getting rid of 
as many civilian employees as possible. No 
one told the team that this “de-civilianiza- 
tion” of ACS was accomplished in an espe- 
cially ruthless manner. However, in subtle 
ways, since 1962 the attitude that ACS 
civilian employees were “not wanted“ was 
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communicated by military supervisory per- 
sonnel. Reductions in pay grade, replace- 
ment by military personnel, and loss of 
trained, experienced, devoted employees 
resulted. 

Other examples of ill-advised personnel 
policies, failure to modernized equipment, 
and elimination by higher echelons of re- 
quests for funds for capital improvements 
are rife throughout the short history of Air 
Force operation of ACS. Some of these ex- 
amples appear elsewhere in this report. 

The team concluded that the Air Force 
shortly became frustrated by the unfamiliar 
problems connected with the operation of 
a commercial long-distance telephone and 
telegraph system for Alaska. In April 1963 
a study of ACS was contracted for with the 
Middle West Service Co. of Chicago, III. It 
was the intention of this study to tell the 
Air Force what it had gotten when it took 
over ACS, what expenses and revenues were 
properly ascribable to the commercial serv- 
ice operated over its lines, and what parts 
of the system could be disposed of econom- 
ically to private parties. Until this survey 
was completed the Air Force continued to 
operate ACS on a standby basis. 

The study, based on fiscal year 1962 reve- 
nues and expenses, was completed in the 
fall of 1963. Since that time it has been 
in the process of being digested at various 
levels of the Air Force and the Defense 
Department. The Middle West Service Co. 
report appears to be the document which, 
along with the more recent data, is provid- 
ing the basis for the decisions presently 
being made at HQ USAF and Department of 
Defense concerning the future status of 
ACS. 


v. TO OPERATE? TO LEASE? TO SELL? 
The decision to dispose of ACS 


Ever since 1960, when it was first decided 
to seek congressional authority for selling 
ACS, the determination to dispose of the 
commercial communication system in Alaska 
has been growing in the Pentagon. It is 
apparently a fact which Alaskans must ac- 
cept that no capital improvements will be 
made in ACS so long as it remains in Govern- 
ment hands. 

This decision is evident at every level. 
Talking with ACS civilians and military men 
in the field both in Alaska and at ACS head- 
quarters in Seattle one learns that they are 
not unaware of the ways in which ACS 
service to Alaska can be improved and rates 
lowered. Year after year they have pro- 
gramed and requested money for direct dis- 
tance dialing, sophisticated teletype equip- 
ment and experimental facilities. And year 
after year they have seen them rejected at 
Pentagon level. Precisely why this should 
be they are reluctant to say. 

At Scott Air Force Base, headquarters of 
Air Force Communications Service, the at- 
titude is that “we here just operate and main- 
tain.” Most of the local ACS requests for 
authority to go ahead with new programs 
have, over the years, been approved routinely 
at Scott Air Force Base. No one at Scott 
seemed particularly interested in new ideas 
for ACS. All seemed to have accepted the 
notion that at some higher level it has been 
decided that ACS should be disposed of. 
Most seemed to be of the opinion that the 
Air Force had no particular business operat- 
ing a commercial telephone and telegraph 
system. 

At Department of Air Force level, the first 
person with whom the staff team talked, 
within 3 minutes of the opening of the 
conversation, heaved a great sigh and asked 
whether we knew how the Air Force could 
get rid of ACS, how it could get out of the 
business of operating a commercial telephone 
and telegraph system. The Assistant Air 
Force Secretary, Robert Charles, says that the 
Air Force should be out of the business. 
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The military side of Department of Air Force 
repeats that comment. (Considering how 
desperately the Air Force fought to get AGS 
away from the Army in the spring of 1962 it 
was wryly amusing to the team to see it now 
ruing the day it ever got into the commercial 
telephone business.) 

Talking with Department of Defense of- 
ficials produces similar opinions; except that 
it is at the Defense Department level (or 
perhaps at the Bureau of the Budget) that 
the decision to sell ACS has actually been 
made. Within the Department of Defense 
there has been created something called De- 
fense Communications Agency (DCA) which 
supervises, at Defense Department level, all 
communications of all of the services which 
are not of a local nature. It is this agency 
which, from what the team has been able to 
discover, determines Department of Defense 
policy with respect to ACS. And it is this 
agency which, over the years since 1960 has 
rejected proposals for improvement of ACS 
from lower echelons. Justification for this 
action has consistently been based upon “the 
proposed sale of ACS commercial facilities.” 
An official of DCA told the team that one 
of the reasons for taking ACS away from the 
Army was the Army’s opposition to sale. 

The Bureau of the Budget will not state 
that it is the initiator of proposals for sale. 
The team is convinced that the decision has 
been essentially a Pentagon one, although 
supported by the Bureau of the Budget. 
However, the Bureau of the Budget has 
supervised the preparation of appropriate 
sales authorization legislation each session. 

The alternative proposals 

The decision having been made to dispose 
of the system, the Air Force, with copies of 
the Middle West Service Co. report in 
hand, then set about consideration of the 
alternatives available. 

(a) An industrial fund: Short of actual 
sale there is the possibility of establishing 
ACS more independently of the general Air 
Force budget, in much the same fashion as 
the Alaska Railroad and the Military Air 
Transportation Service are organized. Thus, 
instead of the net proceeds going into the 
Treasury and appropriations having to be 
sought, ordinary operation of the system 
would be paid for out of its revenues. Capi- 
tal expenditures would be financed initially, 
by appropriations in the form of loans from 
the Treasury. Repayment of these “loans” 
would be made. 

This idea is thought to be feasible by 
Deputy Assistant Air Force Secretary Perry, 
whose responsibilities also include operation 
of MATS. Its precedent for Alaska already 
exists in the Alaska Railroad. 

The Air Force thinks that it could adopt 
this form of operation without additional 
statutory authority. However, it would no 
doubt first have to be cleared with the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees. 

This method of operation would probably 
be adopted if the Air Force were to recede 
from its position that ACS should be com- 
pletely disposed of. 

(b) Contract operation: Putting the opera- 
tion of the commercial communication sys- 
tem out for bid by contractors in the same 
fashion as the White Alice system has also 
been considered. This would get the Air 
Force as such out of the operation of com- 
mercial service. However, it essentially is a 
decision to keep control of the commercial 
operation. 

Conversations with some RCA personnel 
indicate that RCA desires to see this happen. 
Conversation with others indicates that RCA 
has no interest in operating the commercial 
phone and telegraph system. 

There presently exists, at least in some 
areas of Alaska, considerable hostility among 
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ACS personnel toward RCA contract per- 
sonnel stationed in the same installation or 
at nearby installations. The ACS personnel 
tend to be older Alaskans than the contract 
personnel and tend to-be paid less. Should 
the Air Force decide to put the operation 
of ACS commercial facilities up for contract 
bid, it can be expected that considerable 
opposition from some civilian ACS employees 
will result. 

(c) Leasing out the facilities: It has been 
proposed in some Air Force circles that, 
pending the passage by Congress of sale au- 
thorization legislation, ACS property be 
leased to a private company in consideration 
for a reasonable rental and a commitment 
to supply commercial service. It is the feel- 
ing of those who support this plan that a 
relatively short-term lease would give the 
Air Force an opportunity to determine the 
practicability of disposing of ACS, how well 
the Air Force and a private operator might 
work together in determining priorities for 
use of White Alice channels, and rates for 
Government calls. Also, such a lease would 
give the operator and prospective purchasers 
the opportunity to determine the feasibility 
of operating ACS on a profitable basis, the 
parts of it that private industry wanted, 
the parts it did not want, and the true costs 
of operation. 

However, as any such lease would of neces- 
sity have to be of a relatively short duration, 
it is unlikely that such an arrangement 
would result in the private operator making 
the necessary investment in new equipment 
which the system so desperately needs to 
operate more efficiently. 

The determination as to whether or not 
to go through with the lease idea will be 
made once it is learned what the prospects 
for passage of sales legislation are in the 
present session of Congress. 

(d) Outright sale: It has been the deter- 
mination of Air Force and Defense Depart- 
ment lawyers that legislation is necessary 
for the disposal of ACS. Their reasoning is 
that present statutes governing disposal of 
surplus Government property do not author- 
ize disposal of property as “surplus” to the 
Government unless the Government has no 
further use for the property. In the case 
of ACS it is clear that the Government will 
continue to make use of various parts of the 
ACS system even after it is sold. 

The proposals for sale of ACS, originally 
introduced in the early 1960's, proposed sell- 
ing the whole communications complex in 
Alaska as one package. Interest in pur- 
chase proved meager. It was clear that only 
one or two of the largest long distance com- 
munications companies would be interested 
in such a purchase; and then only if they 
could get it at a substantial bargain. Among 
many Alaskans this proposal induced fears 
that any purchaser under such legislation 
would cut costs to the bone. Among the 
first thing to be cut, as they saw it, would 
be telephone service to the bush“ both over 
the toll center radios and through intercon- 
nects with the White Alice network. 

On July 6 of this year the Air Force once 
again set up its proposed sales legislation. 
The proposed legislation has already been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
as H.R. 9691. Probably it will also be intro- 
duced this year in the Senate, Similar to 
those sent up for introduction in the past, 
it permits total or partial dispositon of ACS 
property and provides adequate safeguards 
both to the Government and prospective 
purchasers. 

As long as hearings can be scheduled, testi- 
mony from industry representatives and Air 
Force personnel ought to be most enlighten- 
ing for Alaskans. For the first time we will 
have an accurate idea of how desirable ACS 
is from a long-distance telephone point of 
view. We will be able to determine what 
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safeguards will be established to insure con- 
tinued service to far-flung Alaskan commu- 
nities which, without continued subsidization 
by either the Government or the larger Alas- 
kan communities, would have no reliable way 
to contact the rest of Aiaska and the south 
48. And we will be able to determine what 
the attitude of prospective purchasers will be 
toward dealing with the local Alaska tele- 
phone companies; what prospects there are 
for reduced long-distance rates that would 
put Alaska on a par with the rest of the States 
of the Union; what sorts of things would be 
done, under private ownership, to improve 
the quality of telephone service to the 49th 
State; and what sorts of employment pros- 
pects existing ACS employees would have 
either under operators or through transfer- 
ring to other Federal agencies. 

It is clear that several members of the in- 
dustry are actively interested in proposals to 
sell ACS. A.T. & T. told the team that they 
have had material ready for use in testifying 
on the proposal for 5 or 6 years but that the 
bill has never come up for hearings. General 
Telephone will testify. Presumbaly RCA, I. T. 
& T., Continental Telephone Co., and others 
would also testify. 

(e) A Federal corporation: A number of 
civilian employees of ACS have proposed that 
ACS be established as a Federal corporation 
similar to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the Federal Prison Industries Corporation, 
the Panama Canal Company, and others. 
The corporation might operate under the su- 
pervision of the Secretary of Commerce and 
be completely staffed by civilians though 
maintaining a close operational relationship 
with the Air Force and its defense commu- 
nication network. Again, as in the industrial 
fund proposal, all earnings of the system 
would be used for operational expenses and 
capital improvements. 

There is considerable doubt about the 
feasibility of this idea because the attitude 
of both the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress is adamantly opposed to the estab- 
lishment of such semiautonomous organiza- 
tions unsupervised by either the executive or 
the Congress. In addition, the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of existing Federal corpo- 
rations is essentially governmental rather 
than commercial in nature. The team re- 
gards this proposal as difficult to gain ac- 
ceptance for in either the administration or 
the Congress. 

(f) ACS directly under the Secretary of 
Defense: Another group of ACS employees 
suggests that there be considered the idea 
of keeping ACS within the Department of 
Defense but directly under the Secretary of 
Defense as a wholly civilian staffed organi- 
zation rather than as a branch of the mili- 
tary. Presumably, such an organization 
could best be operated under an industrial 
fund concept. 

The team believes that, for Congress to try 
to force the Secretary of Defense to so or- 

ACS, would be regarded by him as an 
interference with his operation of the De- 
partment of Defense. At the same time, 
there would be no harm in passing on the 
idea to him. In any event, in view of the 
Defense Department's determination to get 
out of the business of operating a commercial 
communication system in Alaska, the pros- 
pects for this proposal are dim. 

(g) Sale of the toll centers to local phone 
companies: Considerable support exists in 
the Anchorage and Fairbanks phone systems 
for the Air Force, operating under sale au- 
thority, to sell the four long distance toll cen- 
ters to the Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau- 
Dougias and Ketchikan phone companies. 
Also involved would be guarantees to the 
purchasers of the right to contract with the 
Air Force for circuits over the inter-toll cen- 
ter wire, microwave and “tropo” circuits. 
Under this plan, presumably, the four pur- 
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chasers would, as a block, negotiate with 
A. T. & T. and Western Union and B. C. Tele- 
phone Co. (operator of a tropo and micro- 
wave system down the west coast of British 
Columbia paralleling the A. T. & T. cable and 
interconnecting with the A.T, & T. State-side 
system at Port Angeles) for carriage of mes- 
sages from Ketchikan south. 

The attractiveness of this proposal to the 
large local companies is increased by the 
fact that, in owning the toll centers, two of 
the problem areas that now plague them in 
dealing with ACS would be eliminated. 
These are the inability to agree how the loss 
for bad debts on toll calls should be shared 
(present policy is that the local company 
bears all the loss except in very special cases, 
ACS regarding the long distance customer as 
the local company’s rather than its own) and 
the inability to agree on the sharing of toll 
revenues generated by local companies. (At 
present a choice is offered the local companies 
by ACS. Either they can accept what is 
called “the Bell-Independent split” with an 
additional amount of 30 percent to compen- 
sate for the higher cost of doing business in 
Alaska; or they can pay for having a cost 
study“ made by an independent cost account- 
ing firm. The object of such a study is to 
establish what costs of the operating local 
company are attributable to the work done in 
placing and handling long distance calls. 
The findings of such a study, however, are 
subject to review and dispute by ACS so that, 
in effect, they serve only as a guide rather 
than as binding arbitration of the question. 
The city of Anchorage, particularly, over 
the years, has been unhappy with the “split” 
it has had from ACS.) 

Objection to such a disposition of ACS 
property can be expected from many of the 
smaller phone companies which would feed 
into the four large-city-owned toll centers. 
“What would the Anchorage City Council 
worry about our little problems here for?” 
said one small phone company official in a 
communication to Senator Barrier on this 
idea several years ago. We would most 
emphatically rather continue to deal with 
ACS or some general long lines operator with 
the whole system at heart than with the big 
city phone companies,” he said. 

An additional problem is raised by the fact 
that the Juneau-Douglas phone company is 
privately owned. Perhaps in part this lack 
of uniformity could be eliminated by selling 
the Juneau toll center to the city of Juneau 
for lease to the privately owned company. 
That way all government-owned systems 
would be disposed of to municipalities. 

Finally, it is not at all clear just how en- 
thusiastic the Juneau-Douglas and Ketchi- 
kan phone companies and the City Council 
of the City of Juneau are about this idea. To 
purchase the substantial toll center installa- 
tions would require a considerable invest- 
ment. 

Discussions of the merits of this idea with 
lower echelon ACS military personnel re- 
sulted in the opinion that the Air Force 
would favorably consider it, if only because 
it would free so many civilian “slots” pres- 
ently being filled by toll center personnel, 
particularly operators. It seems that each 
Air Force command is authorized a specific 
number of civilian slots and that the Alaska 
Air Command chafes under the unique ACS- 
caused need to fill so many of its command- 
wide authorized slots with ACS personnel. 
The team is of the opinion that, at Hq USAF 
level, much more in the way of complete dis- 
posal of ACS is desired. At the same time 
consideration of a proposal similar to this 
would not have been possible under previ- 
ously submitted legislation but which will be 
possible for the Air Force to consider under 
the legislation to be introduced this session. 

Discussion of this proposal with civilian 
ACS and telephone industry people indi- 
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cated that substantial technical problems of 
Quality of service, standard of equipment, 
difficulty of tracing system failures and the 
like would be expected to occur to plague a 
long distance system which is not operated 
by a single long lines organization. The 
Separation of A. T. & T. into the Bell System 
aud a long lines department was a natural 
one. Each operation is different with its 
Own distinct problems. The A.T. & T. system 
as a whole works better that way,” said both 
A. T. & T. and General Telephone represent- 
atives. (But, then, they would like to have 
the long lines rather than see them come 
into the hands of the local Alaskan com- 
panies.) 

(n) Other possible purchasers: In addi- 
tion to A.T. & T. (“we are mostly interested 
in the interstate operation“), General Tele- 
Phone (“put it up for sale and we will 
Submit our bid”), RCA (“the commercial 
Operation ought to be sold separately, We 
Would probably be more interested in buy- 
ing the White Alice part of the system.“), 
LT. & T., and Continental Telephone Co., 
there are the possibilities of: 

1, Purchase by a syndicate of Alaska owned 
local telephone companies (they might all 
Own blocks of stock in a newly established 
corporation) ; 

2. The State of Alaska purchasing the 
System; 

3. The State forming a “baby-COMSAT” 
Corporation with ownership of stock by the 
State, local Alaska telephone companies, in- 
terested Alaskan investors, and interested 

er investors including A. T. & T., Gen- 
eral Telephone, I. T. & T., and others. 

This would require the interest of the 
State administration with, presumably, the 
Governor introducing appropriate legislation 
in the next session of the legislature. 

4. A new corporation of Alaskans or state- 
siders or both purchasing the system. 

Further possibilities and interested parties 
will no doubt emerge as the Air Force gets 
Closer to actually putting the system up for 


VI. DIRECT DISTANCE DIALING (DDD) 


“If ever there was a State where direct dis- 
tance dialing is needed it is the high cost 
labor State of Alaska. If Mississippi and 
Alabama, where operators can be hired for 
less than $1 an hour, find automatic equip- 
Ment beneficial, how much more profitable 
Would be an investment in DDD in Alaska.” 
So stated one experienced telephone man the 
team talked with. 

What DDD is: Direct distance dialing 
(called DDD in the trade) is a system pres- 
ently operating in the Bell and many of the 
independent telephone companies through- 
Out the south 48 States. Once DDD equip- 
ment has been installed individual telephone 
Customers can dial directly to any other 
telephone instrument or switchboard in the 
country. An area code prefix, when dialed 
initially by the customer, selects the State 
Which he is calling. Within each State no 
two phone numbers are alike thereby per- 
mitting direct dialing within the area. Auto- 
matic equipment then makes a record of the 
Call, including the area called, the calling 
number, the called number, the length of 
time each call takes, and whether it is a day, 
evening rate or “after 8" call. This informa- 
tion, in the form of punched tape, can then 
be fed into automatic bill printing machinery 
actuated by a computer system which gathers 
each customer's outstanding balance, adds 
that in, charges for the monthly phone cost 
and any additional charges and prints the 
final bill, 

The entire DDD complex is expensive to 
install but saves considerable money in op- 
erator and billing clerk salaries. It is fully 
automatic only with respect to station-to- 
Station calls. However, the savings produced 
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by the equipment have allowed the com- 
panies which have installed it to lower 
station-to-station rates and to institute “$1 
after 8 p.m.” station-to-station calls thus 
inducing more persons to call station to 
station even at the risk of getting the wrong 
party at the other end of the line. 

A less expensive variation of DDD requires 
that the operator cut in on the calling cus- 
tomer's line just after he dials the area code 
and the called number to ask for the calling 
customer's number. The rest of the opera- 
tion is handled semiautomatically. Some 
persons with whom the team talked said 
that full DDD would not be practical for 
Alaska. Rather the operator-cut-in-for- 
number-of-calling-party system (called 
ONI) would be installed. 

DDD for Alaska? In 1959 DDD from 
Seattle to the rest of the country was in- 
stituted. By the end of that year operator 
distance dialing had been installed at the 
four Alaska toll centers. A DDD group had 
been established by ACS headquarters at 
Seattle to develop plans for full DDD for 
Alaska. In early 1963 ACS called a meeting 
of Alaska telephone companies at Anchorage 
to discuss scheduling for DDD statewide. 
What was envisaged was the installation of 
automatic ticketing at each of the major toll 
centers with perhaps the Ketchikan toll 
center eliminated. 

In April 1963, in response to an inquiry by 
a constituent, the office of the Secretary of 
the Air Force notified Senator BARTLETT that 
“at the present time ACS is working om the 
technical plan which will provide initial DDD 
service at Anchorage, Juneau, Fairbanks, and 
Ketchikan. We estimate that the equipment 
required for this project will cost approxi- 
mately $800,000. The ACS currently plans 
to request funds for this project in its fiscal 
year 1965 budget.” 

And that was the last word that Senator 
BARTLETT’S Office heard about the progress of 
DDD until spring 1965 it initiated inquiries 
into the present plans of ACS for DDD and 
the whereabouts of the DDD equipment that 
was supposed to be included in the 1965 
budget (the way the Air Force presents its 
budget to the Congress, unlike the old Army 
practice, it is impossible to tell how much 
money is being requested specifically for 
ACS. In the Air Force budget, ACS is re- 
ferred to as one of the operations that is 
being provided for in the general amount 
requested for operations and maintenance). 

Present Air Force DDD policy: One of the 
first subjects discussed with Air Force Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Perry when Senator 
Bartietr and his staff team met with him in 
March was the prospect for DDD. His an- 
swer was a hopeful but rather vague ac- 
knowledgment that it certainly would be a 
good thing if ACS could install DDD. 

Further contact with the Pentagon and 
the staff team's investigation in the field 
now confirm that the Air Force has aban- 
doned all plans for installing DDD equip- 
ment in Alaska at the present time. Such 
evidence consists of candid statements to 
that effect by the highest placed Pentagon 
Officials with whom members of the staff 
team have talked, including Assistant Air 
Force Secretary Charles, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Moot, and Defense Communica- 
tions Agency staffer Adm. Maurice Curts. 
Confirmation is found in a statement by 
Assistant Secretary Moot's predecessor, Mr. 
Paul H. Riley, to the effect that ACS capital 
improvement projects in fiscal year 1965 had 
been eliminated in the interest of operation 
of ACS on a “just get by” basis. Support is 
also found in the most recent report of an 
inspection team from Headquarters Alaska 
Communications Region which inspected ACS 
this spring. On page 12 of that report (mark- 
ed “For Official Use Only” but not otherwise 
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classified) it is stated that “With the re- 
moval of direct distance dialing from the 5- 
year plan by Headquarters USAF, action 
should be taken to eliminate the DDD func- 
tion and realine space to a deficit area.” 
(When the team visited ACS Headquarters 
at Seattle, officials there pointed with pride 
vo their DDD group.) 

The prospects for changing this decision 
appear bleak indeed. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Perry, who 
acknowledges this to be the present state 
of affairs, says that if he could have some 
hard evidence to show his superiors that 
DDD would enable ACS to increase its annual 
revenues and if he had evidence that would 
convince them that, by making the invest- 
ment in DDD, the Government would in- 
crease the value of the system to the point 
that it would get back its investment (less 
depreciation perhaps) in the event of sale, 
he might be able to get support for an appro- 
priation for DDD. The first of these ought 
to be easy enough for him to get through 
some statements from A.T. & T. and the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation (it is said that he already has such 
data from ACS Seattle}. The second Perry 
condition would seem to be harder to docu- 
ment, involving as it does speculation con- 
cerning what some unknown bidder may offer 
at some undetermined date. Yet, it would 
seem obvious that a more up to date sys- 
tem with modern DDD equipment installed 
would be a more desirable product for a 
prospective purchaser than one that had 
not been substantially improved since the 
late 1950's, a period in which the rest of 
the industry has been making substantial 
advances in the area of automation. 

The curious Air Force attitude: A curicus 
lack of candor on the part of the Air Force 
is apparent in much of its dealings with 
Alaskans on this subject. Witness the fail- 
ure of the Air Force to inform the Alaska 
delegation of the decision to terminate fur- 
ther DDD work, and witness the letter which 
Mr. Harry Reimer, this year's president of 
the Alaska Telephone Association, recently 
received from Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Perry in response to a request for informa- 
tion about Air Force plans for DDD: “Al- 
though projected revenues of the ACS show 
an increase, they do not cover estimated 
future costs for providing commercial serv- 
ice. In view of the continuing deficit indi- 
cated above, it is not considered appropriate 
for the Air Force to recommend to the De- 
partment of Defense a major program for 
capital investment without a corresponding 
increase in total revenues which would off- 
set this investment and also eradicate the 
present revenue deficit to the U.S. Treasury. 
On this basis we have not been able to 
justify programing DDD for Alaska.” 

Yet, members of the Bartlett team talking 
with ACS people in the field learned that the 
present operator-staffed toll centers are about 
filled to capacity, particularly at Anchorage. 
Some delays getting long-distance calls 
through may very well be experienced this 
summer on that account. Volumes of calis 
continue to increase each month above what 
prevailed last year. The only thing that will 
enable more calls to be handled efficiently 
and that will permit a many-call-generating 
“low, low after 8 p.m.” rate is DDD. Thus, 
it is only through the installation of DDD 
that there can be any further substantial 
increase in the volume of ACS revenues paid 
into the Treasury. 

In a letter dated March 25, the Alaska 
Telephone Association called upon the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force to send persons with 
appropriate authority to an Alaska-wide 
meeting on the Air Force’s plans for DDD in 
Alaska. The first of May was suggested as 
an appropriate date. (Certainly the situation 
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facing telephone service to Alaska in the 
area of DDD is an emergency, May Day“ 
one.) The response of the Secretary was to 
suggest a meeting at a later and more con- 
venient date after agenda, proposals and 
questions could be exchanged and prepared 
tor in advance. It is contemplated that this 
meeting will take place August 18, 1965. 

The Alaska Telephone Association alter- 
native: As a result of Air Force inaction and 
lack of decisive action concerning DDD over 
the lest 3 years there has grown up among 
the larger Alaska phone companies a pro- 
posal for purchase by them of three-quarters 
of the DDD equipment necessary to operate 
the State’s long distance phone system. 
ACS would be called upon to come up with 
the rest of the money and equipment, 

Although there is some disagreement 
among the members of the association con- 
cerning the wisdom of this policy, substan- 
tial thought has been given to it. It is fair 
to say that much of the support for it has 
come as a direct result of the inaction and 
lack of policy on the part of ACS. Rather 
than wait forever for DDD, the Alaska phone 
companies, particularly the larger ones, are 
willing to go ahead now despite the sub- 
stantial costs involved. 

Objections to this idea are many. They 
include the difficulty of getting municipal 
voters to approve bond issues for the pur- 
chase of equipment which the ACS could 
Just as well install; the lack of enthusiasm 
for the idea among the smaller phone com- 
panies, many of which will be unable to make 
the necessary investment in expensive equip- 
ment; and the objection voiced by the long 
lines industry and ACS personnel to the 
effect that the operation of DDD by a num- 
ber of separate and separately owned com- 
panies results in differing standards of op- 
eration and maintenance, noncompatible 
or partially compatible equipment, difficulty 
in tracing bad connections, poor coordina- 
tion with interconnecting companies and the 
like. This waste of energy and capital and 
resulting poor quality service should be 
avoided by the installation of DDD by a 
single long line operator. “If the Air Force 
wants anyone to make any sort of an offer 
for ACS it better not let the local companies 
install their own separate DDD installa- 
tions,” one potential purchaser told the 
team. 

‘The response of the Air Force to this idea 
can be expected to be that it cannot make 
any request for appropriation of money for 
DDD, even for only one-quarter of the prob- 
able cost, until ACS returns a profit to the 
Treasury. What is really meant is that the 
Air Force has no intention of making any 
further capital improvements in ACS. 


Vil. THE MIDDLE WEST SERVICE CO. REPORT 


Initial expectations: From the time the 
Air Force contracted with the Middle West 
Service Co. of Chicago for a study of ACS, 
Alaskans have been anxious to learn what 
such a study would disclose. Press releases 
from ACS appearing in Alaska newspapers 
suggested the value of such a study to all 
interested in ACS. However, the study 
(hereafter referred to as MWSC), in the fall 
of 1963, never was made available to any- 
one outside the Air Force. Senator BART- 
LETT several times was promised a copy by 
various Air Force people with whom he and 
his staff dealt in the months between the 
time the study was completed and the spring 
of 1965. Yet requests were somehow never 
acknowledged or promises were forgotten. 

Cold reality: Only after a specific request 
and a personal visit to the Pentagon, as the 
first step in the Bartlett special staff team 
study of ACS this spring, did the Air Force 
hand over a copy of the much talked about 
report. And then only with a covering 
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letter bringing to his attention the fact 
that he should note that the report was 
marked For Official Use Only.” 

The Middle West recommendations: Aside 
from the balance sheet data set out in part 
III of this study, the MWSC report is chiefly 
valuable for its recommendations of what 
should be done to improve ACS revenues. 
Four recommendations of general interest 
are made. A fifth (to raise sharply all rates 
so as to bring dollar volume up does not 
seem to take into account the substantial 
reduction in amount of traffic that such 
action would obviously induce) did not ap- 
pear to have been the result of very in- 
telligent thinking. The general course of 
action in the telephone industry in recent 
years has been that revenues have been in- 
creased through reducing rates and auto- 
mation. The report contained no recom- 
mendations for replacement of operators 
with automatic dialing equipment or the 
introduction of Telex or TWX teletype equip- 
ment. No one has been able to tell the team 
anything about the qualifications of Middle 
West Service Co. to conduct the study that 
they did. From the emphasis of the study 
it appeared to the team that the company 
was competent in the area of telephone ac- 
counting but not especially familiar with the 
operating end of the telephone business. 
This perhaps accounts for the very few 
recommendations for improvement of reve- 
nues and decrease of expenses that appear 
in the study. 

Four, however, are of interest: 

1. Existing contracts with connecting tel- 
ephone companies should be renegotiated 
to bring in more revenue per message to ACS 
and less to the connecting company. 

The team is not aware whether or not 
contracts with British Columbia Telephone 
Co., Canadian National Telephone Co. 
(owned by the Canadian Government), 
Western Union, the Alaska Rallroad, the Pa- 
cific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. 
(White Pass & Yukon Railroad), and Al- 
berta Government Telephones have been 
substantially renegotiated since the report 
was issued. However, renegotiation with 
A. T. & T. is currently going on. 

In these negotiations it is anticipated 
that some progress will be made In achieving 
the result recommended by the MWSC. A 
letter to Senator Barriterr from Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Perry dated June 21, 1965, 
States that “if these negotiations, when 
completed, indicate that still lower rates are 
in order, or if our review of the traffic pat- 
terns and associated revenues that develop 
from the introduction of station-to-station 
and person-to-person services indicates that 
an adjustment in the announced rates is 
warranted, you may rest assured that such 
adjustments will be made in the interstate 
rates.“ 

This assurance of Mr. Perry is not a cat - 
egorical statement that any savings as a re- 
sult of renegotiation with A.T. & T. will be 
passed on to Alaska telephone subscribers. 
However, from the research and Interviews 
that the team members have conducted, it 
seems likely that any savings will, in fact, 
be passed on. At least this is the policy of 
those in charge of ACS within the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. 

2. ACS should enter upon a concerted pro- 
motional campaign through the medium of 
adv a 
A.T. & T. and its associated Bell System 
companies have spent considerable money 
for magazine, newspaper, and radio advertis- 


service through advertising (and a coordi- 
nated program of lower rates and automatic 

ent) has substantially increased 
A.T. & T.’s revenues from domestic telephone 
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service. MWSC argues that ACS should do 
the same. 

ACS and the Air Force claim that they are 
prevented by law from advertising for serv- 
ices offered by the Government. It has never 
been made clear to the special team just 
what provision of the United States Code 80 
provides. But it is clear that no corrective 
legislation has been proposed by the 
Force to gain the authority which they claim 
they do not now have. 

Yet conversation with ACS and Air Force 
officials produce fairly unanimous agreement 
with MWSC that advertising would substan- 
tially increase ACS revenues. 

3. ACS headquarters should be moved from 
Seattle to Anchorage. Everyone agrees upon 
the practicality of this suggestion. However, 
the Air Force has done nothing to imple- 
ment it in view of its Intention to dispose of 
ACS. 

Not without some significance, when this 
suggestion has been made in the past, has 
been the over 200 employees of ACS at Seattle 
who would be put out of work or transfert 
to Anchorage as a consequence of any trans- 
fer of ACS headquarters. 

4. The development of a true cost account 
ing basis for ACS operation. 

As indicated in part III, the actual costs 
ascribable to ACS are difficult to determine. 
MWSC suggests that ACS be put on a total 
reimbursable basis with all services provided 
by Government agencies paid for by ACS and 
all services provided by ACS to other agencies 
paid for by them. Presumably here too, there 
would be involved some sort of industrial 
fund concept with the revenues of ACS being 
kept in a revolving fund for use in meeting 
its expenses, Such an operation, in which 
income and expenses were true figures would 
Perhaps encourage more careful watching © 
expenses and more aggrecsive pursuit of reye- 
nue on the part of ACS personnel. 


VIII. CLASSIFIED SERVICE AND THE NEW 
“REDUCED” RATES 


For some time prior to the announcement 
of the new person-to-person and statlen-to- 
station rates in mid-April of this year, there 
had been considerable pressure in Alaska 
and elsewhere for the institution of so-called 
classified service (separate station-to-station 
and person-to-person rates as opposed to the 
single class of service long offered by ACS) 
to Alaska. This pressure had come from 
AT. & T's announced position that no re- 
duction in the amount to ACS under its 
cable and land haul contracts with A.T, & T. 
could result until classified service was in 
effect. 

Pressure also came from within ACS. The 
Seattle and Anchorage and Scott Air Force 
Base offices had been trying to convince 
Headquarters USAF for some time that an 
investment in DDD should be made without 
further delay. It was thought that, if class!- 
fled service could be instituted, with srub- 
stantially lower rates for station-to-station 
calls, the Increase in revenue would demon- 
strate to Headquarters USAF (as nothing 
ACS had so far been able to come up with) 
the further substantial revenues that could 
be generated by ACS if it were permitted to 
install DDD equipment. 

Then, too, Alaskans themselves had iong 
requested station-to-station service at lower 
rates, A large number of calls which had 
been going out to the lower 48 States ned 
been, in effect, station-to-station calls as 
the calling party had requested only the 
called number. Why could not these calls 
go out at a lower rate than those in which 
the callers asked for particular parties, asked 
many Alaskans in letters addressed to both 
the ACS and the members of the Alaska 
congressional delegation. 

Indications and maneuvers: Early in 
March, members of the staff team met with 
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Mr. Perry to discuss this subject. At that 
meeting Mr. Perry indicated that the Air 
on a classified rate struc- 
ture but that he did not know just when it 
would be approved. He did, however, indi- 
cate that, in order to introduce it, it might 
be necessary to set the new person-to-person 
rates at amounts higher (for the first 3 min- 
utes) than those then prevailing for un- 
classified service. 

Hoping to block such action, Senator 
BARTLETT invited Mr. Perry to lunch on April 
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9. At that time it was impressed on Mr. 
Perry that it would be most regrettable if, in 
announcing the long awaited lower station- 
to-station rates, the Air Force were to estab- 
lish, for person-to-person service, even 
higher rates than those prevailing under the 
existing unclassified service. Mr. Perry 
seemed to understand the Senator’s advice. 

The new rates: However, on April 19, the 
new rate schedule was announced. Its rela- 
tionship to the previous unclassified service 
rates can be seen from the following table: 


Alaska-United States rate schedule 


1 Station to station, 
2 Person to person. 


Day 


Initial 3 minutes Each 
additional 
min 


$5.25 $5. 25 $1.75 
4.50 6.50 1.50 
6.75 6.75 2.25 
5. 50 8.00 1,80 
8.25 8. 25 2.75 
6.50 9. 50 2.15 
9.00 9. 00 3.00 
7.50 10. 50 2.50 


Night and Sunday 


Initial 3 minutes Each 
additional 
minute 
8-81 

84. 50 84. 50 81. 50 
3.50 5.00 1. 15 
5.25 5, 25 1.75 
4.50 6. 50 1. 50 
6.75 6.75 2,25 
5. 50 8. 00 1. 80 
7.50 7. 50 2.50 
6. 00 8. 50 2.00 


Overall average statlon- to-stut ion reduction, —19 percent. 
4 Overall average person-to-person increase for basic 3 minutes is 18 percent. 


Comparison of toll charges for telephone messages, Alaska to United States, old and new rates 
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Alaskans generally were unhappy about 
the new rates. What had been looked for- 
ward to with such anticipation was, instead, 
the subject of criticism throughout the 
State. The official announcement was pretty 
much in terms of the new, less expensive 
station-to-station service. The impact of 
the higher person-to-person rates was soft 
pedaled. 

Air Force justification: The Air Force sub- 
sequently attempted to justify the new rates 
by stating that the average interstate call 
made over ACS long lines runs in excess of 
7 minutes and that, under the new rates, 
calls in excess of 6 minutes benefited from 
the new rates. In a 2-day sampling of calls 
made over the system, they told the team, 
they had determined that 61.5 percent would 
have cost less under the new schedule; 6.7 
percent would have cost the same; and 31.9 
percent would have cost more. Substan- 
tially more people would benefit from the 
new rates than would suffer, they told the 
team. 

Why person-to-person rates were increased: 
When the new lower rates were protested 
to Air Force officials in Washington, and 
were discussed by team investigators in the 
field, Senator BARTLETT received the follow- 
ing explanation of considerations which gov- 
erned the establishment of the new rate 
structure: When the pressures for the es- 
tablishment of classified service were ex- 
plained to Headquarters USAF and the De- 
partment of Defense (and the Bureau of the 
Budget), ACS officials were told that they 
could do whatever they wished with the rate 
structure of the telephone system serving 
Alaska as long as that system continued to 
return to the the amount that it 
did in fiscal year 1954, that is, $8.9 million. 

With that as their guide, ACS officials 
set about constructing several alternative 
schedules. To these they applied a variety 
of factors including estimates of revenue to 
be generated using the proposed rates, stimu- 
lation factors resulting from the introduc- 
tion of the new, cheaper station-to-station 
service, growth factors (projections of past 
growth), and projected payments to A.T. & T. 
for land haul of the additionally generated 
traffic. The schedule which produced no 
loss to the Treasury and still would permit 
substantial station-to-station service reduc- 
tions from the previous unclassified rates 
was selected and approved by Headquarters 
USAF. With no advance notice to the Gov- 
ernor, the congressional delegation, to Alaska 
local utilities or to chambers of commerce, 
the new rates were announced on April 19. 

In the following table, the break-even 
points under the various rates are circled: 


Mileage 


500 to 1,000 (southeastern Alaska to 
ashington, Oregon, Idaho). 


From 1,000 to 2,000 (southeastern Alaska to 
Western United States) (Central Alaska 


western and Eastern United States) 
(central Alaska to Western and Midwestern 
United States) (western Alaska to Washing- 
ton, Oregon. Idaho). 
3,000 and over (central Alaska to Eastern 
United States) (western Alaska to Mid- 
western and Eastern United States) 


Team observations: Applying hindsight, in 
view of the intense Alaskan public reaction 
to the new rates, it would seem that some- 
one in ACS would have suggested that the 
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new station-to-station rates initially be es- 
tablished at just slightly lower than person- 
to- m rates. The ideal here would be a 
new station-to-station rate that would stim- 


Night and Sunday (minutes) 


$4. 50 | $6.00 | $7. 50 | $9. 00 810. 50 | $12.00 
6.00} 615] 7.30) 8.45 960) 10.75 
3.50 4.65 580| 6. 95 810 9. 25 
5.25 | 7.00] 8.75 10.50] 1225] 14.00 
6. 50 8. 00 9. 50 11. 0012. 50 14. 00 
4.50 6. 007. 50 9.0010. 50 12. 00 
6.75 | 9.00 11. 25 | 13.50 | 15.75 | 18. 00 
8.00 | 9.80 | 11.60 | 13.40 | 15.20 | 17.00 
5.50f 7. 30 9. 10 10.90 | 12.70 | 14.50 
7.50 | 10.00 | 12. 50 15.00 | 17.50 | 20.00 
8.50 | 10.50 | 12. 50 | 14. 50 16. 50 18.50 
6.00 | 8.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 14. 00 16.00 


ulate enough extra revenue to restore to the 
Treasury that lost through the lower station- 
to-station rate attracting away a certain pro- 
portion of person-to-person calls. 
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In defense of ACS, it can be said that the 
new rates come relatively close to approxi- 
mating those prevailing for service to 
Hawaii. Yet it should be noted that Hawaii 
is considerably farther away from the U.S. 
mainland than is Alaska. 

Regardless of the way it was done, at least 
the job of establishing classified service has 
been accomplished. In these days of little 
or no improvements in ACS, even this is an 
accomplishment for the lower echelon ACS 
personnel who have had to deal with the es- 
tablished Headquarters USAF—Department 
of Defense—Bureau of the Budget attitude 
that nothing should be done to improve 
ACS’s pending sale. 

Then, too, we are told that most persons, 
when sitting with timer in hand, are im- 
pressed with how quickly time passes in the 
course of a telephone conversation. In the 
opinion of the team the 614 to 6.7 
to 31.9 percent figures and justifica- 
tion of ACS is probably an accurate one. 
At the same time it should be noted that, 
in all probability, most of the callers in the 
61.1 percent group were probably business- 
men and government agencies, and most of 
those calls were probably made during busi- 
ness hours. While of the 31.9 percent, it is 
reasonable to suppose that a substantial pro- 
portion were placed by individuals for per- 
sonal reasons and that many of these persons 
were particular about how long they talked 
and how much it was going to cost. Un- 
fortunately, the statistics were not broken 
down into business hour and after 6 p.m. 
categories. 

Prospects for further rate reductions: In 
discussing the new rate structure and the 
policies governing it with Assistant Secre- 
‘tary of Defense Robert Moot, the team 
learned that, in approving the new rates and 
establishing the criteria which were to gov- 
ern, the Department of Defense indicated to 
the Air Force that, should the new rates 
produce revenues in excess of those which 
were produced under the rate structure ex- 
isting in fiscal year 1964, it would not object 
to any such savings being passed on to 
Alaskans in the form of lower phone rates. 
In a letter to the Secretary of the Air Force 
Senator BARTLETT has expressed his hope that 
the Secretary will take care to see that ACS 
revenues under the new rate structure are 
watched and that any substantial increase 
over those prevailing last year is passed on 
to Alaskans. 


IX. PROBLEMS, ATTITUDES, CRITICISMS, AND 
MISCELLANY 


The Comptroller General’s report on the 
cable contract: In May 1965, the Comptroller 
General issued a report on the Ketchikan- 
Port Angeles submarine cable contract be- 
tween ACS and A.T. & T. It criticized the 
Army negotiators of the contract during the 
period January 1959-June 1961 for hav- 
ing caused the Government a loss of some 
$445,000. 

The report indicates that in early 1958, 
A. T. & T. notified ACS that the impending 
installation of direct dial equipment 
throughout its stateside system would pro- 
duce considerable savings which it intended 
to share with ACS. A.T. & T. suggested that 
ACS and A.T. & T. begin a study of the 
contract and the traffic carried by the cable 
with the final agreement to be retroactive 
to January 1959. However, when the final 
renegotiated agreement was signed in 1961 
there was no provision for retroactivity of its 
provisions. The Comptroller General con- 
cludes that the loss of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment is basically attributable to the fail- 
ure of Army officials adequately to consider 
available information in conducting negotia- 
tions with the company.” He recommends 
that the Secretary of Defense take steps to 
recover from A.T. & T. the lost $445,000. 

Teletype rates and service: ACS has a good 
many teletype lines leased to customers 
throughout the State. The only terms for 
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such service are lease of a complete line 
for a more or less continuous period of time. 
There is no sharing of lines nor is Telex or 
TWX service available. The latter two serv- 
ices (Telex is Western Union’s version; TWX 
is the telephone industry's version) consist 
of small, attractive teletype keyboards with 
telephone dials on their sides, located in the 
customers’ offices and connected to local tele- 
phone systems. Customers have directories 
listing the numbers of all others having simi- 
lar systems. Through this system, a cus- 
tomer dials the station he wants to call and 
pays for the service only during the period of 
time a circuit is in use. Installation of such 
equipment in Alaska would, the team has 
been informed, reduce the cost of teletype 
service to customers who now have leased 
lines as much as 90 percent. In addition, it 
would generate a good many new customers. 

From a variety of sources have come ac- 
counts of ACS policy with respect to tele- 
type service offered Alaskan businessmen. 
One recently wrote from Kodiak of a series 
of discussions with ACS and Western Union 
about the possibility of putting in teletype 
service to Seattle. “It turns out,” the writer 
states, “that we, in Alaska, are not allowed 
to share a line to Seattle. A one-party line 
is prohibitive in cost. The yearly rate, 
quoted for a comparable distance in the 
South 48 is equivalent to what we would 
pay for 1 month. It seems that the reason 
for not allowing a co-op line is that the de- 
mand would be so great that ACS lines 
would all be used up. To me this is rank 
discrimination against Alaska.” 

Another, an Anchorage business, with 
offices in other parts of the country, writes: 
“Recently the FCC required the telephone 
long-lines system to furnish teletype service 
on a 24-hour basis each day of the year. The 
increase in cost was modest. We now oper- 
ate five stations in New York State with a 
through line to Seattle. This system cost less 
than $1,700 last month. The Alaska com- 
munication system’s charge for one station 
in Anchorage with a pickup relay in Seattle 
is about $1,400 for 8 hours, 5 days a week. 
The difference in cost and extent of service 
seems quite marked in view of the fact that 
Seattle and Anchorage are only 1,450 miles 
apart.” 

From ACS personnel in Alaska team mem- 
bers learned that several requests for au- 
thority to institute Telex or TWX on an 
experimental, pilot project basis have been 
made. As in the case of DDD, they have 
been rejected at Pentagon level. In support 
of their request, lower level ACS personnel 
cited the experiment recently conducted at 
Whitehorse, Canada, a community of 2,000 
to 3,000, in which Telex or TWX was in- 
stalled with little or no publicity. In a very 
short time there were over 100 consoles in- 
stalled. Presumably, the installation of such 
equipment in Alaska would produce similar 
results. 

ACS personnel morale: As indicated earlier 
Air Force personnel policy, as applied to ACS 
civilian personnel inherited from the Army, 
has been the cause of considerable discord 
within the organization. That this is not 
the creation of overactive imaginations of 
the affected personnel is confirmed by part 
of the report of the Inspector General’s in- 
spection of ACS referred to carlier. That re- 
port stated that: 

“Irreparable harm is being caused by the 
snipping away at the civilian grade structure 
by the USAF team. Because of the sys- 
tematic piecemeal downgrading of positions, 
employees are resigning and/or retiring 
rather than live with the fear of not know- 
ing from day to day just when their turn 
will come. 

“A one-time review (and any resulting 
classification) of all positions would have 
much less effect than the present practice.” 

The team is of the opinion that the present 
state of personnel dissatisfaction will con- 
tinue as long as the Air Force persists in its 
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attempt to reshape ACS into just another 
Air Force communications group with the 
same grades, staff, and organization. From 
what the team could learn it appeared that 
present ACS policy was resulting in a con- 
tinuous departure of qualified civilian per- 
sonnel from the organization and replace- 
ment of them with military troops on 3-year 
assignments. The effect, over the long run, 
cannot but be a distressing deterioration of 
the entire civilian communication system 
serving Alaska. As indicated earlier, it is ex- 
pected that that result will be foreseen by 
the Air Force and will be avoided through 
putting the operation of ACS up for bid 
among civilian contractors. 

Projected Alaska-wide telephone DDD con- 
ference: Mr. Harry Reimer, president of the 
Alaska Telephone Association, the trade or- 
ganization of Alaska’s municipally and pri- 
vately owned local telephone companies, this 
spring requested a meeting between members 
of the association and top level Air Force 
personnel to determine the future of DDD in 
Alaska. It was asked that the Air Force be 
prepared to discuss its plans for DDD, timing 
of the installation of equipment, financing, 
and the like. Such a meeting was deter- 
mined to be necessary in order for local com- 
panies to program their own equipment 
financing. 

It is now contemplated that this meeting 
will occur on August 19, 1965. Air Force 
officials have promised that the meeting will 
be as productive as they are capable of mak- 
ing it. Rather than standard briefings 
with prearranged tests and formal slides, 
there will be off-the-record informal discus- 
sions covering Air Force plans for ACS in as 
much detail as possible. 

Air Force officials will disclose plans for 
sale of ACS in the event of congressional 
passage of sales legislation including prospec- 
tive purchasers, the future role of local phone 
companies, and submission of the new pur- 
chaser to regulation by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Alaska 
Public Service Commission. In addition the 
Air Force will discuss plans for interim leas- 
ing of the long distance communication sys- 
tem pending passage of sales legislation, for 
it now appears that Air Force thinking is 
leaning heavily toward leasing the system 
pending sale. Finally, Air Force officials have 
stated that they will try to answer as candid- 
ly as possible any questions presented by 
interested members of the Alaskan telephone 
industry. It is hoped that agenda covering 
most of the topics to be discussed can be 
exchanged ahead of time so that all parties 
to the conference will be adequately pre- 


pared. 

Distribution of information to local com- 
panies: While investigating in Alaska, the 
team was given several copies of monthly and 
semiannual reports of ACS documenting in 
some detail the amount of revenue and traffic 
flowing over the ACS system. This material 
was not marked Confidential“ or even For 
official use only.” It was, therefore, discussed 
with some of the local telephone managers 
with whom the team talked. They were 
curious about the reports and interested in 
their contents. They claimed that these re- 
ports had always been kept confidential by 
ACS and denied to Alaska’s local companies. 
ACS, when asked about this policy, stated 
that the reports contained information on 
volume of traffic and revenues which some 
companies would not want other companies 
to know. Yet there was no statement that 
the Alaska Telephone Association had ever 
been consulted on what the proper policy 
should be here. 

ACS is a public agency; its reports are 
not marked confidential or private or secret. 
They are available to any Government official 
who asks to see them. It would seem that, 
if the membership of the A.T. & T. would like 
to have the figures contained in the regular 
reports made available to it, ASC should 
comply. 
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The team observed a distressing lack of 
understanding between ACS officials and 
officials of Alaska’s local telephone com- 
panies. Neither seems to have made much 
effort to understand the problems of the 
other. The exchange of the sort of infor- 
mation that is contained in Headquaters 
ACS's regular reports might go far to improve 
this relationship. 

Possible regulation by FCC: One of the 
unique features of ACS is the fact that it 
is not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Communications Commission, Over 
the years there have been repeated requests 
by Alaskans for the FCC to “do something” 
about getting lower phone rates. The FCC 
has invariably responded that its authority 
ends with jurisdiction over what A.T. & T. 
and General Telephone Co. charge for state- 
side and Canadian carriage of messages 
originating in Alaska, 

A possible solution to some of the prob- 
lems presently plaguing Alaskans in their 
relationship with ACS would be the passage 
by Congress of legislation extending FCC 
jurisdiction over the commercial communi- 
cations service operated by the Air Force in 
Alaska. There is some support for the 
opinion of the team that the FCC would not 
object to such an addition to its jurisdiction. 
The MWSC report gave collateral support 
to this proposal by recommending that ACS 
begin keeping its accounts in the manner 
approved by the FCC for private communi- 
cations organizations. 

ACS competition: One relationship that 
has existed between the FCC and ACS has 
been the consistent practice of ACS over the 
years of intervening with the FCC to block 
every request ever made for the establish- 
ment of any communications network in 
competition with ACS. Thus, while not 
regulated itself by FCC, ACS has used its 
influence as a Government agency to create 
and develop a total monopoly of intra- 
Alaska and inter-Alaska long-distance com- 
munication. Any attempts by enterprising 
Alaskans to contruct a system that would 
provide service at lower rates than those 
charged by ACS have always been effectively 
blocked. So, also, all too often, have been 
requests by local companies to interconnect 
with ACS facilities. Any time that a local 
company might look as though it was in 
some way going to compete with ACS its 
application for interconnection to some part 
of the ACS operated or controlled system has 
been refused or unreasonably delayed. 

In the meeting that team members had 
with Assistant Secretary of Defense Moot 
recently, this longtime ACS policy was dis- 
cussed, The team was told that the Defense 
Communications Agency and the Department 
of Defense have recommended to the Air 
Force that it no longer object to or block 
applications for permits to construct or op- 
erate service in competition with ACS. 

British Columbia Telephone Co.’s tropo 
route to Port Angeles and competition with 
A. T. & T.’s cable: From the south end of 
Annette Island a combination tropospheric 
scatter system and microwave system is op- 
erated by British Columbia Telephone Co. 
The Air Force uses this system to carry its 
Alaska tropo signals south from Annette 
Island. 

For years British Columbia Telephone has 
been trying to get ACS to use its facilities 
to carry part of the commercial traffic going 
south from Annette: British Columbia Tele- 
phone tells the team that the Air Force has 
a three-priority system for sending messages 
south from Alaska. First, is the coastal tropo 
ond A. T. & T. cable network, second is the 
Canadian National Telegraph microwave 
route down the Alaska Highway; and third 
is the coastal tropo or Tok-Whitehouse-Skag- 
way-to-Ketchikan route to Ketchikan and 
thence via the British Columbia Telephone 
route south. The volume of traffic is such 
that relatively little travels through the 
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British Columbia Telephone circuits. Over 
the circuits operated by British Columbia 
Telephone, however, do travel some leased 
line teletype traffic. 

By the end of this summer British Colum- 
bia Telephone will have completed a linkup 
at Port Angeles, Wash., which, through a 
contract negotiated with A.T. & T., will per- 
mit carriage of messages from Ketchikan 
south to Port Angeles and thence to the rest 
of the United States. This service will be in 
direct competition with the A.T. & T. sub- 
marine cable. British Columbia Telephone 
claims that this new service, if utilized by 
ACS, will cost considerably less than what 
ACS is paying A.T. & T. for transmission of 
calls over the cable. 

The fact of the existence of this competing 
service is presently being utilized by ACS ne- 
gotiators in its discussions with A.T. & T. 
over a reduction in the cost to ACS of mes- 
sages carried over the submarine cable. At 
present the contract between ACS and 
A.T. & T. provides that all messages to and 
from Alaska travel over the submarine cable 
whenever possible. It is anticipated that 
this clause will be deleted from the new 
agreement between ACS and A. T. & T. 

As for reduction in cable carriage rates 
charged ACS, there is less hope that these 
will be reduced despite statements to the 
contrary made to Senator BARTLETT by an 
A.T. & T. representative at the time of the 
announcement of classified service to 
Alaska. At that time A.T. & T. stated that it 
was surprised by the sudden announcement 
by ACS of the new rates while negotiations 
covering the new cable contract were still 
going on. “We had planned to agree to rates 
which would bring the classified rates an- 
nounced by ACS down some 20 to 30 per- 
cent,” stated A.T. & T. at that time. “We 
don’t understand why the Air Force went 
ahead in this one-sided way.” Apparently 
this position has now been retreated from. 

Restraining ACS negotiators in their dis- 
cussions with A.T. & T. is a provision in the 
existing agreement that requires 1 year’s no- 
tice prior to cancellation. Thus, ACS is pre- 
vented at this time from canceling the con- 
tract outright and dealing henceforth with 
British Columbia Telephone. However, the 
threat to do so next year may be of some help 
in the on-going negotiations. 

AT. & Ts attitude toward Alaska: 
A.T. & T. Officials, in talking with the team, 
made clear that they regard Alaska as es- 
sentially a military and Government sup- 
ported economy that has potential “as long 
as the Government doesn’t pull out.” The 
State's high labor costs and high taxes were 
alluded to as not being particularly inviting 
prospects for A.T. & T. investment in Alaska. 
It seemed to the team that this sort of think- 
ing, together with the treatment of Alaska 
within the organization of A.T. & T. as under 
the “foreign division,” results in a rather 
pessimistic overall appraisal of Alaska by 
AT. & T. 

Air Force cooperation in leasing circuits 
to prospective purchaser: It is anticipated 
that the most marketable portions of the 
ACS system are the four toll centers, the 
open wire and cable lines connecting them 
and the contract rights with the various con- 
necting carriers. Except for messages from 
the areas adjacent to these facilities (pri- 
marily the larger cities of the State) most 
messages travel to the toll centers over the 
“White Alice” network of microwave and 
tropospheric scatter installations. It is un- 
likely that many of these expensive-to-main- 
tain installations will be desired for pur- 
chase by any prospective bidder. 

As a result adequate arrangements will 
have to be made by the Air Force to continue 
to provide “the bush” with the high-quality 
service it presently is receiving from ACS. 
Whether this is done by ACS continuing in 
existence for the purpose of administering 
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a subsidized service over White Alice chan- 
nels from distance areas such as Nome, 
Dillingham, Kotzebue, Unalakleet, Barrow 
into the privately owned toll centers, or 
whether it is done by leasing some White 
Alice circuits at reasonable rates to the pri- 
vate long lines operator remains a subject to 
be explored at the forthcoming hearings and 
in subsequent sales negotiations between the 
Air Force and the successful bidder, 

In exploring this subject with Air Force 
personnel at Scott Air Force Base the team 
learned that there are precedents existing for 
leasing to private individual channels over 
Government-owned communications facili- 
ties. In exploring this subject with Defense 
Communications Agency people at the Pen- 
tagon, it did not seem to them that there 
would be any problem about working out 
suitable leasing of channels over the White 
Alice network should a commercial long lines 
operator desire channels and should there be 
surplus channels available. 

The long way round from British Columbia 
to Ketchikan: The growth of commercial 
trafic and communication between British 
Columbia and southeastern Alaska as a re- 
sult of the inauguration of the Alaska Ferry 
System has resulted in a phone problem 
which is yet unsolved. At a recent joint 
meeting of the southeastern Alaska and Brit- 
ish Columbia Chambers of Commerce, one 
subject of a resolution was the inferior qual- 
ity of telephone communication between 
western British Columbia communities and 
the communities of southeastern Alaska. Al- 
though message traffic from Alaska to Canada 
pretty much travels over the shortest route 
available, traffic from Canada to southeast- 
ern Alaska travels by a quite round about 
route through Whitehorse, to Anchorage and 
back down the coastal tropo network to 
southeastern. 

More recently this problem was the sub- 
ject of communication between the Peters- 
burg, Alaska, Chamber of Commerce and 
ACS headquarters in Seattle. In replying, 
ACS commander Lt. Col. Alexander Alvarado 
explained that “the method of routing Cana- 
dian originated telephone calls rests with the 
governing Canadian agency and, in practice, 
it usually results in using the originating 
country’s carrier facilities to the fullest ex- 
tent.” However, he pointed out, “in conjunc- 
tion with the Canadian carriers involved, im- 
proved direct dial trunks were placed in 
service May 28, 1964, between Edmonton and 
Anchorage, which eliminated manual switch- 
ing required at Whitehorse on a majority of 
calls. This trunk group will probably be ex- 
panded during the month of July to handle 
increased offerings. I understand informally 
that the Canadian carriers plan to eliminate 
the Edmonton manual switchboard opera- 
tions on July 18, and allow originating oper- 
ators in Canada to dial calls directly through 
Edmonton to Alaska.” Should Canadian car- 
riers request further route changes that in- 
volve ACS, Colonel Alvarado promises the co- 
operation of ACS stating that he has long 
been interested in improving the routing of 
Canadian originated telephone traffic. As 
for the volume of calls which are presently 
involved in the specific compaint of the 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, he states 
that a review of 6 months’ traffic exchanged 
directly with Canada over the existing route 
indicates that only 25 out of over 3,000 calls 
were originated at Terrace and Kitimat (the 
towns specifically mentioned in the chamber 
of commerce’s letter to ACS) to southeastern 
Alaska.” 

Further study of ACS by the General Ac- 
counting Office: In discussing its recent sub- 
marine cable report with appropriate officials 
of the General Accounting Office, team mem- 
bers learned that two additional studies of 
ACS are presently in progress. 

The Alaska Highway Route B: One con- 
cerns the negotiation and operation of the 
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Canadian National Telegraph microwave sys- 
tem down the Alaska Highway. This net- 
work was constructed as an alternative to 
the coastal tropo route for transmission to 
data from dew line stations and the BMEWS 
station at Clear, Alaska. Its official designa- 
tion is “route B,” route A being the coastal 
tropo network. 

Route B includes Air Force owned micro- 
wave stations to the Canadian border, Ca- 
nadian National Telegraph (a subsidiary of 
Canada National Railroad, an instrumental- 
ity of the Canadian Government) owned 
microwave from the border to Grand Prairie, 
Alberta, and Alberta Telephone Co. micro- 
wave to A.T. & T. facilities at Sweetgrass, 
‘Mont. The Canadian portion of the system 
was constructed under a 1947 contract (AF 
45 (633) 100), revised in 1961, providing for 
payments over a 15-year period equal to one- 
fifteenth of the cost of construction annually 
plus interest charges of 94 percent and 
maintenance, operation and administrative 
costs of 11.5 percent. It is this contract, the 
situation surrounding its negotiation, its 
terms and their reasonableness that the GAO 
is in the process of studying. Also being 
considered is a comparison between the cost 
of message traffic over this system as op- 
posed to the cost over the coastal network 
and the submarine cable. 

Cost and use study of submarine cable: 
Another GAO study is being made of the 
volume of traffic and the cost per message 
passing over the A.T. & T.-owned submarine 
cable. These factors are, presumably, studied 
prior to each renegotation of the cable con- 
tract. However, the GAO study promises to 
apply some outside standards to the basic 
data. This report, should be of considerable 
value to whoever is the operator of the 
Alaska long lines system at such time as it 
is completed. 

13. Autovon, Autodin, and bootlegged calls: 
There are presently under construction two 
worldwide Defense Department communica- 
tion systems. Both are operated by the Air 
Force. One, for the transmission of voice 
communications, is called automatic voice 
network (Autovon); the other, for the ex- 
change of computer data among machines, 
is designated automatic digital network 
(Autodin). Through these two integrated 
systems the Defense Department runs its far- 
flung operations. 

In Alaska, Autovon includes a complete 
DDD installation at the Necklasen Lake troop 
station. This DDD equipment automatically 
switches all intra-Defense Department calls 
entering and leaving Alaska. Because most 
military base telephone systems are auto- 
matically linked with nearby civilian com- 
munity systems, it appears that it is possible 
for anyone having access to Autovon to call 
anyone in a community whose phone system 
is integrated with that of a nearby military 
base. 

That this is done with respect to calls to 
and from Alaska thereby circumventing 
AT. & T. stateside independent telephone 
companies, ACS and local Alaskan phone 
companies is the source of some concern 
throughout the telephone industry. Every 
telephone company manager in Alaska can 
reel off a series of incidents which have 
come to his or her attention. Most fre- 
quently this occurs through someone with 
an unfamiliar accent and perhaps too much 
“cat that swallowed a canary” in his voice 
dialing local Alaska “information” for a 
number. One Alaska manager told the team 
exactly how a call could be placed from any 
Alaska phone to anyplace in the United 
States or abroad through dialing the right 
combination of numbers. 

Another Alaska manager told the team that 
it is standard policy on the RCA-operated 
sites to allow the men stationed there two 
free calls a month each over the Autovon sys- 
tem. This practice, if true, reduces both 
local Alaska phone company and ACS rey- 
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enues. If, as some people told the team, 
there is considerable use of Autovon by Fed- 
eral Government agencies other than the De- 
partment of Defense and for Department of 
Defense employees for non-Defense Depart- 
ment purposes, it may very well be that the 
“equivalent value of government calls“ fig- 
ures used by ACS in computing its “rev- 
enues” should be increased appreciably. In 
the rest of the States the Federal Govern- 
ment leases circuits from A.T. & T. for full 
time control by its various agencies. In 
Alaska, telephone service is provided free to 
Government agencies. However, records of 
telephone volume are kept and an “equiva- 
lent value” is used by ACS in making up 
its annual balance sheets. Conceivably this 
procedure is being circumvented to the ex- 
tent that ACS is a lot closer to “breaking 
even” than presently appears as a result of 
the failure of the Air Force to exercise prop- 
er control over access to Autovon. 

ACS day-to-day operational policy: Al- 
though the technical quality of the com- 
munication service provided by ACS is gen- 
erally (except in the case of Sitka) rated as 
good by the communities and local phone 
companies using it, a certain inflexibility of 
attitude on the part of the organization seems 
to influence many aspects of day-to-day op- 
erations. 

In part, this inflexibility can perhaps be 
traced to the attempt by the Air Force to 
force ACS into an Air Force communications 
group mold. Thus, each ACS station must 
maintain a complete set of Air Force regu- 
lations—consisting of several fat looseleaf 
volumes—although most of the regulations 
have no relevance to ACS. Operations and 
organization must be as much like those of 
the usual Air Force communications group, 
with a minimal regard for how appropriate 
or inappropriate this may be. Noticeable in 
the system also is the lack of authority 
delegated by higher commands to local 
levels. It was reported to the team that, in 
at least one case, it was necessary to get 
headquarters, U.S. Air Force (Pentagon) ap- 
proval prior to cutting off the service of a 
single delinquent rural subscriber who had 
been given every consideration prior to the 
decision to cut off his service. Perhaps this 
can be attributed to supersensitivity on the 
part of a once burned, twice careful Air 
Force. But the final effect is to make less 
effective and less responsive the operation 
of ACS at the local level. 

In part, too, the attitude can be traced 
to the fact that headquarters ACS is located 
in Seattle rather than Alaska with policy 
shaping personnel making only occasional 
visits to the State. Thus, local telephone 
companies complain that ACS is unreason- 
able in negotiating individual cases of bad 
service or misbilled toll calls; that it accepts 
no responsibility for bad debts or customer 
complaints concerning errors in charging 
toll calls, that it refuses to acknowledge that 
its operators are capable of making errors 
in the hundreds of toll slips they fill in each 
month; that, in negotiating the split“ on 
toll charges with local companies there is 
a tendency on the part of ACS to play off 
one local company against another by not 
publicizing the size of the splits that it gives 
other companies; that there has been estab- 
lished no appeal procedures from decisions 
of local ACS personnel in these matters such 
as exists for companies regulated by the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
that, in the case of new rate or service de- 
velopments there is no attempt to brief local 
telephone companies prior to public an- 
nouncement nor any attempt to help local 
telephone companies educate their custom- 
ers concerning new developments, On this 
last criticism, the team was told that, in 
connection with the announcement last year 
of classified intrastate toll rates, literature 
explaining the bills was not received until 
some 3 months after the new rates went into 
effect. 
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Finally, there is levelled at ACS the crit- 
icism that there is no imagination applied 
to rate making. It was stated to the team 
that the highly publicized “new low rates” 
for station-to-station calls will do little to 
attract customers from the great untapped 
reservoir of Alaska telephone customers, 
those who would make great numbers of 
calls if they could call for short periods of 
time at extremely low rates. This approach 
has been tried by A.T. & T. and the state- 
side independents with their “$1 for the first 
minutes after 9 p.m.,” rates, later amended 
to apply after 8 pm. The team was told 
that, in the industry, telephone message 
volume is considered highly volatile.“ That 
is, there is a direct correlation between the 
price charged and volume of phone calls. A 
dramatic reduction in rates results in a cor- 
responding dramatic increase in telephone 
volume. It was suggested to the team that 
ACS should experiment with low, after 8 
p.m, rates on a pilot basis just to see what 
might happen. Undoubtedly these ideas 
have occurred to ACS in Seattle. And most 
likely their implementation has been pre- 
vented by higher authority dictating that, 
under no circumstances, should anything be 
done to reduce the amount coming into the 
Treasury. 

In discussing these considerations with 
ACS personnel in Seattle the team was told 
that it was thought that any further reduc- 
tion in the amount charged for station-to- 
station rates would result in so much more 
traffic over ACS circuits that long distance 
operators would be unable to handle the 
volume. Only DDD could handle the load— 
or additional old-fashioned operator-manned 
switchboard sections—neither of which, pre- 
sumably, the Air Force is prepared to fi- 
nance because of the anticipated sale.” 

The Sitka problem: The latest example of 
the unfortunate effect of present Air Force 
policy toward Alaska appears at Sitka. 
Rather than being connected by a line of 
sight microwave link or by a reliable tropo 
system, this Alaska community of 7,500 
population is served by a high-frequency 
radio signal via Hoonah and Biorka. 

High-frequency radio is subject to inter- 
ference from a variety of electrical influences, 
most of which cannot be effectively con- 
trolled. Never on a par with the service avail- 
able to the many Alaska communities served 
by more reliable equipment, Sitka's long dis- 
tance service has been worse than ever dur- 
ing 1965. 

Complaints registered with Seattle head- 
quarters of ACS and by members of the 
Alaska congressional delegation with the 
Pentagon have resulted in a promise by the 
Air Force to initiate an immediate upgrad- 
ing of the service to Sitka by installing di- 
versity-combining equipment and by realine- 
ing all communications equipment utilized 
on the Hoonah-Biorka-Sitka radio link.” 
These actions, state the Air Force, “though 
they will not completely eliminate the basic 
transmission problem, should substantially 
improve the service to Sitka.” 

As for a long-range solution to the problem 
via microwave, tropo or a submarine cable, 
“these alternatives are being evaluated and a 
project for meeting this requirement is being 
included in our formulation of the fiscal year 
1967 budget. The 1966 fiscal year budget, 
which is presently being considered by the 
Congress, does not include funds for this 
purpose.” From what has been said about 
present Air Force policy against any capital 
improvements to ACS earlier in this report, 
it is easy to guess what will happen to this 
request before it reaches Congress next year. 

Yet there have already been prepared feasi- 
bility studies by the ACS on a proposed Sitka 
submarine telephone and telegraph cable. 
Present m traffic and revenue figures, 
together with Sitka population growth trend 
statistics, more than justify the immediate 
construction of the cable. Were it not for 
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Department of the Air Force policy against 
new construction, the project would probably 
have been included in the budget for fiscal 
year 1966. 

A member of the staff team suggested to 
an Air Force official that if ACS didn’t build 
the cable and if it was thought to be feasible, 
perhaps a private firm would be willing to 
construct it. The Air Force official stated 
that ACS would have to oppose any applica- 
tion before the Federal Communications 
Commission for private construction of the 
much-needed facility because of Air Force 
policy of not fragmenting the ACS facility 
prior to the start of sales negotiations. (A 
similar attitude was expressed recently with 
respect to a request by the Fairbanks Tele- 
phone Utility to operate Telex service between 
Fairbanks and the south 48 and to lease 
teletype machines to customers.) 

Meanwhile, Sitkans suffer bad connections, 
long waits for clear circuits, and failure of 
sophisticated equipment such as the auto- 
matic typesetter recently purchased by the 
Sitka Sentinel to print wire service stories 
directly off the wire from Seattle. Electrical 
interference has made it impossible to oper- 
ate the new equipment on a good many days 
of the month. 

x. CONCLUSION 


Once again this year the Air Force budget 
contains no money for much needed capital 
improvements to ACS. This is just the 
latest evidence of a policy which the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been pursuing for many 
years, a policy productive of a yearly reduc- 
tion in the quality of long-distance tele- 
phone service available to Alaskans. So long 
as this policy continues Alaskans will ex- 
perience no improvement in their long-dis- 
tance telephone system. 

While the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the members of the U.S. In- 
dependent Telephone Association have been 
improving and automating their equipment 
and operating procedures in recent years, the 
Army and, more recently, the Air Force, have 
done nothing to update the Alaska Commu- 
nication System. As a result, while constant 
plant expansions have occurred among the 
State’s local telephone companies since 1955, 
Alaskans continue to be served by an in- 
creasingly antiquated long-distance com- 
munication system to which no substantial 
capital improvements have been made for 
8 years. 

The prospects for altering this policy and 
forcing a reluctant Bureau of the Budget, a 
reluctant Department of Defense and a re- 
luctant Department of the Air Force to 
operate ACS in a progressive manner are dim 
indeed. 

The Bureau of the Budget is in favor of 
sale of that part of the Air Force communi- 
cation network in Alaska that is devoted to 
the supplying of commercial telephone and 
telegraph service. So also is the Depart- 
ment of Defense. So also is the Department 
of the Air Force. A 

In the past, when ACS sale legislation has 
come up to the Hill, the members of the 
Alaska delegation have been cool to it. This 
coolness has been at least in part due to a 
reluctance on the part of the Air Force liai- 
son Officers to provide any assurance to 
Alaskans that service to the bush areas of 
their State would continue on the same basis 
after sale as at present. 

The time has now come for Alaskans seri- 
ously to consider the advisability of selling 
ACS’s commercial facilities as long proposed 
by the Air Force. It may be that sale is the 
only solution to the problems presently 
plaguing Alaska's telephone subscribers. 


Little hope exists for any improvement in 
conditions under continuing operation by 
the Department of Defense. 

Sale legislation has recently been intro- 
duced. Alaskans should urge early hearings 
at which all aspects of the long talked about 
“sale” can be explored, 
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Should Congress pass the pending legisla- 
tion giving the Air Force authority to dis- 
pose of such parts of ACS as it deems suit- 
able for sale and for which it can find 
potential purchasers, members of the Alaska 
delegation should insure that they are kept 
advised of the progress of negotiations with 
the final purchaser. This must be done in 
order to make certain that reasonable 
guarantees appear in the final agreement as- 
suring (1) continuation of the present high 
quality service to bush areas; (2) job security 
for present ACS civilian employees; (3) 
prospects for reducing rates through 
modernization of equipment and reduction 
in operating costs; (4) improvement of rela- 
tions with local Alaskan telephone com- 
panies; (5) submission of the new operator 
to the jurisdiction of appropriate Federal 
and State regulatory bodies. 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN CASUALTY LOSSES ATTRIB- 
UTABLE TO MAJOR DISASTERS— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 418 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 7502) relating to the in- 
come tax treatment of certain casualty 
losses attributable to major disasters, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 419 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 7502, supra, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1966—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 420 


Mr. BREWSTER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 9221) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

AMENDMENT NO. 421 


Mr. STENNIS submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 9221) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: 

On page 47, after line 2, insert: “Sec. 639. 
Of the funds made available in this Act for 
repair, alteration, and conversion of naval 
vessels, at least 35 per centum shall be avail- 
able for such repair, alteration, and conver- 
sion in privately owned shipyards: Provided, 
That if determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense to be inconsistent with the public in- 
terest based on urgency of requirement of the 
fleet to have such vessels repaired, altered, or 
converted as required above, such work may 
be done in Navy or private shipyards as he 
may direct.” 
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Mr. STENNIS also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 9221, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON SAVANNAH RIVER, GA. AND 
S. C., TROTTERS SHOALS RESER- 
VOIR (S. DOC. NO. 52) 


Mr. McNAMARA,. Mr. President, I 
present a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated May 
20, 1965, from the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on the Savan- 
nah River, Ga. and S.C., Trotters Shoals 
Reservoir, requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, with illustrations, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of Mr. HARTKE be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2403) to 
authorize the President, in carrying out 
trade agreements with fully developed 
countries or areas, to reduce duties below 
the limitation set forth in section 201(b) 
(1) of the Trade Expansion Act: of 1962, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently, Senator Macnuson and I intro- 
duced legislation to mark May 4 an- 
nually as a day of recognition for our 
Nation’s firefighters. This measure, 
Senate Joint Resolution 86, is now pend- 
ing before the Subcommittee on Federal 
Charters, Holidays and Celebrations and 
hearings are to be held in the near fu- 
ture. I am very pleased to advise the 
Senate today that the distinguished 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] has advised me that he desires 
to be a cosponsor of this bill, and I re- 
quest that on the next printing of this 
resolution that he be included as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 16, 1965, the names of 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Boccs, Mr. CARLSON, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. COTTON, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
Mr. Dominick, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FANNIN, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. Kuchl, Mr. 
McIntyre, Mr. MILLER, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Mounot, Mr. Munr gr, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
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Mr. Scott, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. Town, and Mr. Younc of North Da- 
kota were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 2411) for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study and 
appraise the organization and operation 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, introduced by Mr. PEARSON on 
August 16, 1965. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON FEDERAL 
SALARY LEGISLATION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I wish to announce 
that the committee will resume the hear- 
ings on Federal salary legislation on 
Thursday, August 26, and Friday, August 
27, at 10 a.m. in room 6202 of the New 
Senate Office Building. 

Further hearings will be announced at 
a later time. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON 
S. 2351 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
serve notice that on August 31, which is a 
week from tomorrow an open public 
hearing will be held by the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, at 9 a.m., in room 2226, 
New Senate Office Building, on bill S. 
2351. All persons desiring to testify for 
or against this bill should notify the sub- 
committee counsel at least 24 hours in 
advance of the time fixed for the hearing. 


HEARINGS ON NORTHEAST WATER 
CRISIS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, the unit of the Senate that has 
initial responsibility for water resource 
development, I wish to announce that 
the committee will hold an informational 
and planning hearing September 9 on 
the critical problems brought on by the 
acute water shortages in the Northeast. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall, in his 
capacity as chairman of the Water Re- 
sources Council, has been invited to meet 
with the committee to review the prob- 
lems the Council is facing in remedying 
the situation and to assure the full co- 
operation of the legislative branch. 

The Water Resources Council was es- 
tablished by the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act, which is Public Law 89-80, 
approved July 22 of this year, and Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed Secretary Udall 
its first chairman. Other members of 
the Council are the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture; Army; Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

The bill that became the law, S. 21, 
was sponsored by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New Mexico, Senator 
ANDERSON, for himself and Senators 
BARTLETT, BIBLE, EASTLAND, HART, 
KUCHEL, METCALF, McGovern, TOWER, 
YARBOROUGH, HARTKE, and JORDAN. S. 21 
was the subject of comprehensive public 
hearings and intensive study by the In- 
terior Committees of the Senate and 
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House, and was designed to prepare for 
solving the kinds of problems presented 
so acutely by the Northeast water crisis, 

Hitherto, such water shortages have 
been primarily a problem for the arid 
West, except for the occasional, cyclical 
droughts such as created the “dust 
bowl” in the southern Midwest during 
the early 1930's. 

In recent years, however, water short- 
ages have become a truly national, rath- 
er than a regional, problem. The Water 
Resources Planning Act provides the 
machinery by which State, local, and 
Federal governments can cooperate in 
long-range planning to meet the ever- 
growing water shortage problem. 

The September 9 meeting between the 
Council and the Interior Committee will 
be the first held under the new program 
established by the law, and on behalf 
of the committee I wish to invite any 
Member of the Senate to attend and 
participate in the discussion and review. 
The place will be the Interior Committee 
Room, 3110 New Senate Office Building, 
and the time 10:00 o’clock. 

If any Senator wishes to make a state- 
ment or other presentation, I ask that 
he notify our committee and we will be 
happy to hear him. Otherwise we are 
limiting this informational hearing to 
departmental witnesses only. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON 
NOMINATION OF WILLIAM O. 
MEHRTENS, OF FLORIDA, TO BE 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
August 31, 1965, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228 New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of William O. Mehrtens, of 
Florida, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Southern District of Florida, Vice 
Emett C. Choate, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Smatuers] chair- 
man, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLanp], and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska]. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that yes- 
terday the Senate received the nomina- 
tions of Barnard Zagorin, of Virginia, to 
be U.S. Alternate Executive Director of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and Dr. Gustav 
Ranis, of Connecticut, to be Assistant 
Administrator for Program Coordination, 
Agency for International Development. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of their receipt in the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 24, 1965, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 69. An act for the relief of Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 

S. 97. An act for the relief of Lt. Raymond 
E. Berube, Jr.; 

S. 134. An act for the relief of Lloyd K. 
Hirota; 

S. 572. An act for the relief of Robert L. 
Wolverton; 

S. 1138. An act for the relief of Lt. Robert 
C. Gibson; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Wright G. 
James; and 

S. 1267. An act for the relief of Jack C. 
Winn, Jr. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 618) for the relief of Nora Isabella 
Samuelli, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. AsH- 
MORE, Mr. SENNER, and Mr. HUTCHINSON 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 485. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Auburn-Folsom unit, American 
River division, Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, under Federal reclamation laws; 

H.R. 1481. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Donovan C. Moffett; 

H.R. 1763, An act to amend section 1825 
of title 28 of the United States Code to au- 
thorize the payment of witness fees in habeas 
corpus cases and in proceedings to vacate 
sentence under section 2255 of title 28 for 
persons who are authorized to proceed in 
forma pauperis; 

H.R. 3750. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals; 

H.R.3990. An act to amend section 1871 
of title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the per diem and subsistence, and limit mile- 
age allowances of grand and petit Jurors; 

H.R. 3992. An act to amend section 753(1) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
transcripts furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts; 

H.R. 3997. An act to amend section 753(b) 
of title 28, United States Code, to provide 
for the recording of proceedings in the U.S. 
district courts by means of electronic sound 
recording as well as by shorthand or mechan- 
ical means; 

H.R. 4719. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine C. Rumley, administratrix of the es- 
tate of George S. Rumley; 

H.R. 5401. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5497. An act to amend paragraphs b 
and c of section 14 of the Bankruptcy Act; 
and 

H.R. 9544. An act to authorize the disposal, 
without regard to the prescribed 6-month 
waiting period, of approximately 620,000 long 
tons of natural rubber from the national 
stockpile. 
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VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY AT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: OB- 
JECT LESSON IN HOW TO HANDLE 
PROTEST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Vice President of the United States spoke 
at the University of Wisconsin yesterday 
and did a magnificent job of showing 
how to handle demonstrating protesters 
and do so in the American tradition of 
full and free discussion and in the Wis- 
consin tradition of sifting and winnow- 
ing to determine the truth. 

The Vice President did not come to the 
University to discuss Vietnam, but the 
presence of 42 protesters—nearly a hun- 
dred before he was through—persuaded 
him to remark on it briefly. 

The Vice President contributed to the 
protest that has stirred academic com- 
munities over Vietnam an idea that 
should be pondered long and thought- 
fully. He recognized the right to speak 
out, but added: 

The right to be heard does not automati- 
cally include the right to be taken seri- 
ously. To be taken seriously depends entirely 
upon what is being said. 


In answer to signs telling the Vice 
President that we should get out of Viet- 
nam, he responded: 

If you can show us how to get out of Viet- 
nam without the Communists taking over 
in Saigon, without South Vietnam losing 
what freedom it has left, we will put the 
placards that are around here in the hall of 
fame instead of the hall of shame. But the 
signs offer no alternative, just leave. I can 
promise you we do not intend to just leave. 


I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times by Donald 
Janson, reporting the Vice President’s 
appearance be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUMPHREY CHIDES ANTIWAR PICKETS—BIDS 
COLLEGE STUDENTS AvoID “DESTRUCTIVE” 
PROTESTS 

(By Donald Janson) 

Mapison, WIS., August 23.— While pickets 
chanted outside, Vice President HuMPHREY 
urged college students today to replace de- 
structive demonstrations with constructive 
social action. 

“The right to be heard does not auto- 
matically include the right to be taken se- 
riously,” he told the opening session of the 
annual congress of the National Student As- 
sociation. 

“To be taken seriously depends entirely 
upon what is being said,” he declared. 

What was being said outside the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s theater in the Student 
Union Building was that the United States 
should sue for peace in Vietnam. 

Forty-two marchers greeted the Vice Presi- 
dent when he arrived with signs saying “Get 
Out of Vietnam.” The number had doubled 
by the time he finished speaking. 

The students and townspeople, largely 
members of the Committee To End the War 
in Vietnam and the Student Peace Center at 
the university, sang freedom songs and 
chanted “peace now.” 

DEPARTS FROM TEXT 

A group of convention delegates responded, 
in the staccato unison shouts of a football 
cheer, “rip ‘em up, tear em up, give em hell, 
HUBERT.” 
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Inside, Mr. HUMPHREY departed from his 
text several times to comment on the demon- 
stration. 

“I saw some signs that said get out of 
Vietnam,” he asserted. I agree. But in our 
getting out we don’t want to let somebody 
else take over. 

“If you can show us how to get out of 
Vietnam without the Communists taking 
over in Saigon, without South Vietnam losing 
what freedom it has left, we'll put the plac- 
ards that are around here in the Hall of 
Fame instead of the hall of shame. 

“But the signs offer no alternative: just 
leave. I can promise you, we do not intend 
to just leave.” 

The audience of 1,000 responded with an 
ovation. The delegates are here from 300 
colleges and universities affiliated with the 
student association. They frequently ap- 
plauded the Vice President’s explanation of 
administration policy on Vietnam. 

There was no heckling inside the audi- 
torlum, where only delegates were permitted. 

Mr. HuMPHREY praised the student union 
as one that knew how to “differentiate be- 
tween constructive and destructive protest.“ 
He urged the students to direct their energies 
toward teaching and training and otherwise 
helping deprived people to profit by social 
and economic legislation recently enacted by 
Congress. 

Outside the pickets were joined by W. M. 
Grengg, a physicist whose sign said “scien- 
tists, physicians, and engineers formerly for 
Johnson and HUMPHREY.” 


MOST VITAL U.S. WEAPON IN VIET- 
NAM—AMERICAN DETERMINA- 
TION TO STICK IT OUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
determination expressed by the Vice 
President in Madison, Wis., yesterday to 
stay in Vietnam until we can negotiate 
a settlement that protects the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam is the kind of na- 
tional determination that may be our 
most important weapon in this tough, 
perplexing contest. 

Evans and Novak spell out the cau- 
tious optimism that realists are begin- 
ning to feel about our Vietnam prospects. 

Not that the war will now be easy. 
The very opposite—the fact that it will 
be tough and long and hard—is true, and 
in spite of this our top officials are de- 
termined to see it through. 

This idea seems to have permeated 
the understanding of leaders in Moscow. 
When it reaches the understanding of 
those in Hanoi and Peiping, the pros- 
pects for negotiation and settlement will 
be greatly enhanced. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Evans and Novak be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLIMBING BACK IN VIETNAM 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Although it would be a dangerous error to 
overplay the importance of a single localized 
action, the bloody marine victory over the 
Vietcong on the Vantuong Peninsula sym- 
bolizes an improved overall situation in 
Vietnam. 

“We're still going downhill,” says one top 
administration policymaker, but we're bot- 
toming out. Then we start the long climb 
back up.” 

By no means is the improvement strictly 
military or even mainly military. In the 
first place, evidence is now available that the 
Soviet Union, partly as a result of Ambassa- 
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dor-at-Large Averell Harriman’s vacation“ 
in Moscow last month, is now fully con- 
vinced of the total U.S. commitment in the 
war. Presumably Moscow is passing this 
along to Hanoi. 

Although the official Moscow word to the 
United States is that “you can’t win,” the 
growing evidence of the U.S. commitment 
has deeply impressed the Russians. 

Unlike Moscow, Hanoi has never been 
faced with a U.S. commitment of the kind 
that forced the Russians to turn their mis- 
sile-loaded ships away from Cuba in October 
1962. Handi's knowledge of the West, in- 
stead, derives from the French experience of 
a decade ago. Under the influence of Com- 
munist labor unions, French dockworkers 
refused to load supplies for French battal- 
ions in Indochina. 

Remembering the French experience, the 
North Vietnamese mission in Moscow stock- 
piles a daily file of every incident in the 
United States—newspaper editorials, signed 
advertisements, peace demonstrations—as 
proof that the United States, like the French, 
will tire of the war and “bug out.” 

But the weight of evidence the other way, 
coupled with Harriman’s stern message to 
Moscow, is now for the first time forcing 
Hanoi to confront the truth—that the 
United States just won't be pushed out. 

Several other factors must be fed into this 
new psychological equation. For more than 
6 weeks now, the number of Vietcong attacks 
(called the “incident rate” in Pentagonese) 
has been lower than normal. 

In addition, the tough-minded G-2 (intel- 
ligence) estimates the ratio of captured 
weapons has been running about 2 to 1 
against the Vietcong—a radical switch from 
several months ago. The parallel Vietcong 
recruitment problem has been much publi- 
cized, with 15-year-olds being forcibly 
drafted in southern hamlets and made to 
fight the United States and Saigon. 

Finally, evidence accumulates in the form 
of captured orders and prisoner interroga- 
tion that this year’s feared monsoon offensive 
of the Vietcong so far has been a severe dis- 
appointment, perhaps even a flop. And the 
dry season is not far off. 

None of this rules out a major Communist 
offensive in the vulnerable highlands, where 
the Vietcong has been gaining local victories, 
to cut the nation in two. But with Viet- 
cong supplies far lower than expected at this 
stage of monsoon operations, U.S. strategists 
now hope the highly touted offensive will end 
without the Vietcong having made a major 
breakthrough. 

It is against that backdrop that the marine 
success on Vantuong must be viewed. 

This was the first time a large U.S. force 
had located and engaged a large Vietcong 
force. Although U.S. strategists play it in 
low key, the fact is that the operation was 
conceived, planned, and executed by Uncle 
Sam. This prevented the leaks and fumbles 
that ruined similar efforts by the Vietnamese 
Army in the past. 

With more and more U.S. ground troops 
available in widely scattered parts of the 
country, future operations on this relatively 
grand scale will increase. 

This is important not just for military 
consequences as measured by dead Vietcong 
but even more so for morale: the morale 
boost for South Vietnam, the morale drop 
for the Vietcong (assured repeatedly that 
U.S. troops would cower in well-defended 
coastal positions, and never take the field). 

Though far from comprising a bright pic- 
ture, these improvements point the way 
toward eventual success and mock the gloom- 
and-doom critics of President Johnson on 
Capitol Hill. 


BIG U.S. WEAKNESS IN VIETNAM: 
IGNORANCE 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 

morning’s Wall Street Journal carries a 
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brilliant article spelling out a serious U.S. 
weakness in South Vietnam: the intel- 
ligence gap. 

Philip Geyelin writes of how substan- 
tial and rich is the information available 
and developed by our low-level officials. 
Listen to this: 

Ultimately the richest lode is found at the 
bottom of the bureaucratic pile among a 
small but growing band of youthful Ameri- 
can political warriors. Some are military 
officers, others budding diplomats, or foreign 
aid operatives, or U.S. Information Agency 
officers. Their diverse official auspices are 
less important than the qualities they share. 
At least some fluency in Vietnamese for ex- 
ample; deep dedication end a scholar’s ap- 
proach to the new arts of counterinsurgency; 
a real zeal for hazardous frontline duty in 
remote hamlets; a remarkable grasp of all 
the interrelating military, political, economic, 
and psychological elements of the Vietnam 
conflict to an extent unmatched almost any- 
where along the chain of command except 
perhaps at the very top. 


But, as Geyelin says, something hap- 
pens to this intelligence on the way to 
the top. 

The tough problem in Vietnam is that 
it is complex. It is not simply a matter 
of winning a military victory. Yes, it 
is that, but that is only the beginning. 
It is also a matter of winning economic 
victories and educational and social vic- 
tories, and convincing the Vietnamese 
that we are on their side, hamlet by ham- 
let, village by village; and that will take 
time and intelligence and sacrifice, per- 
haps more of it than most Americans 
begin to realize. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Geyelin article from this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Vom IN Vrernam: UNITED STATES KNOWS 
LITTLE AsourT Irs For, Nor Moch MORE 
ABOUT ALLY 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

WasuıNcrTon—One of the more disquiet- 
ing discoveries made on a tour of South Viet- 
nam is the amount of sheer ignorance about 
friend as well as foe upon which the most 
portentous decisions back here must, of ne- 
cessity, be based. 

President Johnson constructs a case with 
fine precision for each new move he makes; 
Secretary of Defense McNamara builds in 
detailed and dazzling statistical support; Sec- 
retary of State Rusk adds sturdy logic to the 
policy underpinnings. Yet it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent, as you dig deeper in, 
that much of this rests on shifting sands of 
uncertainties, unknowns, even unknowables. 

The President and his war counselors have 
no end of secret intelligence data. But the 
bulk of it comes from Vietnamese—who have 
no end of axes to grind. Much of it is also 
belated, just because everything has to be 
double-checked, and the best of it is, in the 
words of one authority, “simply not good 
enough.” 

The top men have pile upon pile of combat 
reports. But the recent confusion over re- 
sults of the bomb raid against North Viet- 
namese missile sites is but one index to the 
unreliability of even eyewitness accounts—at 
jet speed. Enemy casualties, for another ex- 
ample, remain a mystery; to penetrate it 
often invites guesswork so wildly theoreti- 
cal that U.S. military commanders in Saigon 
privately scoff at the results. Even the regu- 
lar “progress” reports from the South Viet- 
namese on their own “pacification” efforts 
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must be examined with a fishy eye; their 
contents, more often than not, are calculated 
largely to please. 

American war-watchers in the field are 
richly endowed with rumor. But much of it 
is false, often maliciously so. What the Viet- 
cong doesn’t spread around, to confuse and 
mislead, the South Vietnamese will cheer- 
fully circulate about each other, “I used to 
think Washington was rough on character 
assassination until I heard the South Viet- 
namese Buddhists talking about the Catho- 
lics and vice versa,” says one old hand. 

Such striking exceptions as last week's 
big marine victory on Vantuong peninsula 
only reinforce the rule, There, a massive 
Vietcong concentration, backed up against 
the seacoast, seemed almost to be inviting 
attack; skillfully it was trapped by an even 
more massive force of marines, Finding, 
encircling and crushing a comparable force 
inland is much more difficult; chasing down 
smaller, hit-and-run guerrilla units tougher 
still. 

The decisionmakers can deduce, and esti- 
mate, and guess. In time they can usually 
catch up to the truth. Moreover, in their 
defense, it must be said that large aspects 
of the Vietnam war are unavoidably im- 
penetrable: The true intentions of the leader- 
ship in Hanoi, for example, the identity of 
the Vietcong terrorist in the village or the 
Vietcong agent in the upper reaches of the 
government, the whereabouts at crucial mo- 
ments of enemy forces, the designs upon 
each other of Saigon’s coup-makers. 

But the fact still is that in the main, and 
at the time that it matters most, the deci- 
sionmakers don't really know what they are 
talking about. They are largely in the dark 
about the enemy and not much more solidly 
informed about supposed friends. They 
have only a remote sense of the sentiment 
of the Vietnamese populace, a fleeting feel 
for the course the conflict is taking or may 
take. 

“WE'RE BLIND” 


Not that they seriously pretend, at least in 
private, to anything else. We're blind,” 
confessed one top mili commander in 
Saigon, speaking of the U.S. combat intelli- 
gence capability. “With all this power, we're 
like a man fumbling around in a dark closet 
trying to catch a mouse.” 

And not that a visiting reporter is neces- 
sarily any better off. What he may, however, 
be able to define somewhat more exactly than 
a visting U.S. dignitary may be able to, on 
his formal, official rounds, is the dimension 
of the intelligence gap. In attempting to 
do so, what is also revealed are some of the 
bureaucratic idiosyncrasies and impediments 
that may be making the gap somewhat wider 
than it has to be. 

What appears to have happened, in the 
course of escalating the American effort in 
this hideously complicated, many-faceted 
war, is that the United States has hastily 
jerry-built a hideously complicated, many- 
faceted behemoth of a bureaucracy. The 
men at the very top, who must make the big 
decisions, are removed not once or twice but 
many times from their lower-level minions 
whose firsthand, frontline contact with the 
shadowy, essentially local Vietnam struggle 
makes them uniquely sensitive to what's 
really going on. 

To a degree, this can’t be helped; intelli- 
gence is always a headache in guerrilla war; 
bureaucracy balloons whenever governmen- 
tal activity grows rapidly. But it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that a real effort to 
streamline the multiple chains of command 
and channels of information might well make 
the policymakers a little less remote from 
the realities. Granted, the upshot then 
might sometimes be greater, not less, un- 
certainty at the top. But a greater willing- 
ness to concede uncertainty might be useful 
in itself, if it served to restrain those who 
would have the United States plunge into 
deeper involvement in the struggle. 
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As it is, a rough rule of thumb applies: 
The further you proceed from Washington's 
policymaking peaks, down through the bu- 
reaucratic jungle in Saigon, past the pains- 
takingly prepared, richly documented “brief- 
ings” and on out into the countryside, the 
more you are likely to encounter candor, a 
questioning spirit, honest diversity of view. 
The more you also encounter genuine, close- 
up expertise. 

Ultimately, the richest lode is found at the 
bottom of the bureaucratic pile, among a 
small but growing band of youthful Ameri- 
can political warriors. Some are military of- 
ficers, others budding diplomats, or foreign 
aid operatives, or U.S. Information Agency 
officers. Their diverse official auspices are 
less important than the qualities they share: 
At least some fluency in Vietnamese, for ex- 
ample; deep dedication and a scholar’s ap- 
proach to the new arts of counterinsurgency; 
a real zeal for hazardous frontline duty in 
remote hamlets; a remarkable grasp of all 
the interrelated military, political, economic 
and psychological elements of the Vietnam 
conflict, to an extent unmatched almost any- 
where along the chain of command, except 
perhaps at the very top. 

Thus, some of the keenest insights are 
the farthest removed, by rank or reach, from 
the men who need them most. Moreover, 
something funny happens to low-level expert 
counsel on its way up the bureaucratic 
heights. It gets tailored for political com- 
fort, or to fit preconceptions. For example, 
last year U.S. officials built an impressive 
case against bombing North Vietnam on 
grounds that the war in South Vietnam was 
largely a homegrown affair, which probably 
would rage on even without Hanoi’s outside 
help. This year, with the decision to “bomb 
north” already made, a new case was con- 
structed, along the lines that everything 
would be quite manageable in the south were 
it not for Hanoi’s outside help and guidance. 
The justification, however—stepped-up infil- 
tration and other assistance from the 
north—was difficult to document and, at best, 
a difference only in degree. 


CATCHWORDS AND CLICHES 


As information makes its way inexorably 
toward the President's desk it also gets con- 
densed for quick comprehension; it gets re- 
duced to catchwords or cliches, or 
committed to computers for display in glib 
statistics or graphic charts. No matter how 
carefully qualified and unsusceptible to gen- 
eralities the original judgment may have 
been, the end product may have the appear- 
ance of unquestioned truth. 

Combat casualties are a case in point. Ac- 
cording to military authorities, the Air Force 
estimates the effects of its bombing attacks 
by a highly involved computation based on 
the area hit, the number of people that 
must have been in it, the number of bombs 
that should have landed in it. “Then they 
put those two unknowns together, come up 
with an apparent ‘known,’ and ship the fig- 
ure off weekly to Washington,” says one 
Saigon officer despairingly. 

The very nomenclature of the enemy tends 
to mislead. As the U.S. Government would 
have it, the Vietcong are all Red, all under 
Hanol's thumb and not engaged in promot- 
ing anything remotely resembling revolu- 
tionary causes that might just have some 
measure of popular sympathy. Few people 
on the scene share that view; but their care- 
ful qualifications, which might someday be- 
come the basis for coming to terms with at 
least some elements of the enemy, are, even 
if accepted privately, certainly not conceded 
publicly by policymakers here. 

Oversimplification, for the sake of mak- 
ing a political case, is no novelty. Nor 
does the high command privately pretend, 
as one of their number puts it, “not to 
know how little we know.” A veteran Saigon 
hand is the first to admit that he is some- 
times “appalled at the sort of information on 
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which I had to advise the President.” But 
if this is frank, it’s hardly reassuring, and a 
couple of caveats are suggested by a study of 
the Vietnam intelligence void. 

First, the illusion of knowledge can be 
infectious. As the United States stakes more 
and more on the Vietnam struggle, it may be 
all too easy to forget the struggle remains 
a rather uncertain, unpredictable game of 
chance; the knowledge gap is not necessarily 
narrowed by the arrival of another division 
of U.S. troops. Advocates of caution, then, 
have every right to claim this as a com- 
pelling argument. 

Second, the fundamental requirement for 
intelligence puts a very real and practical 
limit on any effort to Americanize the war. 
In Congress and elsewhere, there are in- 
creasing cries that the time has come for 
US. forces to elbow the South Vietnamese 
aside and take over. But even if this 
concept were practical on other grounds, it 
collapses when you consider the intelligence 
need. In the last analysis, a cooperative 
Vietnamese populace, and an army reason- 
ably loyal to the Saigon government and 
committed to the conflict, together hold the 
key to “finding and fixing” the enemy; at 
that point, U.S. firepower can possibly be 
brought to bear. But language barriers, not 
to mention the simple fact of being foreign, 
make it quite impossible for the Americans 
by themselves to flush out the Vietcong, ex- 
cept by such indiscriminate force that pop- 
ular support would be alienated irretrievably 
and the whole point of the exercise lost. 


THE THREAT OF PASSIVITY 


This, then, is the real key to turning the 
tide in this political war. In the opinion 
of almost every expert on the scene, one 
of the gravest threats to U.S. aims is passiv- 
ity; most Vietnamese have no reason to 
care. They will bend with the wind, whether 
it be Vietcong terror or Vietcong blandish- 
ments. The only real hope is that they can 
somehow be persuaded to bend to Saigon, 
and this, in the judgment of most, will re- 
quire some more tangible display of Govern- 
ment interest in their lot than destruction of 
their villages in quest of Vietcong. 

It will take a long, patient, difficult Gov- 
ernment program of social and political re- 
form, skillfully promoted and stage managed 
by the United States—but from the wings. 
Done convincingly, as an adjunct to military 
security measures, the theory is, this can 
break the vicious circle that now makes 
physical security a prerequisite of collabora- 
tion with the Government in furnishing in- 
telligence and makes timely intelligence a 
prerequisite to security. This wouldn't set- 
tle the war; but it might help set the stage 
for settlement. 

For the United States, this means a greater 
effort to develop the particular blend of 
political, military, displomatic, and economic 
expertise required to work effectively with 
the Government—in Saigon, at province 
headquarters, at district and village level. 
And this, in turn, many U.S. authorities be- 
lieve, can be done not only by pooling indi- 
vidual U.S. agency talents in cumbersome 
collective efforts but by encouraging expan- 
sion of that breed of American political war- 
rior in whom all these special talents are 
combined. 

How this is already happening, and why 
it may not be happening as fast as it could, 
will be the subject of another report on the 
question of how Washington's hard pressed 
policymakers might be brought into closer 
contact with the day-to-day complexities 
and realities of Vietnam's war. 


GENERALS TAYLOR AND WHEELER: 
EXPLANATION OF U.S. MILITARY 
TACTICS IN VIETNAM 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 

have been asked repeatedly by Wiscon- 
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sin constituents, when I have been in 
the State and in correspondence, why we 
have to make war on the Vietnamese, 
why do we burn villages, why do we use 
the terrible weapons of death—including 
liquid fire and bombing. These are sen- 
sitive, sincere people asking these ques- 
tions. They deserve answers. 

In the splendid CBS series on Vietnam, 
top correspondents Cronkite, Kalischer, 
and Reasoner interviewed two of the 
men most expert and responsible on 
these subjects: Ambassador Maxwell 
Taylor and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Gen. Earle Wheeler. The 
questions were tough and searching. 
They were based on firsthand knowl- 
edge of the CBS correspondents. 

These television broadcasts are unfor- 
tunately transient. Their impact is more 
potent than any communication media 
had ever been but the message fades and 
disappears rapidly. To preserve the re- 
vealing replies of Taylor and Wheeler in 
this perplexing situation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the transcript of this 
broadcast be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CBS News SPECIAL RerortT—VIETNAM 
PERSPECTIVE: “How We Can Wir“ 

(As broadcast over the CBS television net- 
work, Monday, Aug. 16, 1965, 10 to 11 p.m., 
e.d.t.; participants—former Ambassador 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor; Gen, Earle G. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; reporters—CBS news correspondent 
Walter Cronkite, CBS news correspondent 
Peter Kalischer, CBS news correspondent 
Harry Reasoner) 

Mr. Reasoner. Across from me sit two men 
high on the councils of the Government and 
they have played major roles in directing our 
military and diplomatic efforts in Vietnam. 
Recently back from Saigon, this -s our former 
Ambassador to South Vietnam, Maxwell Tay- 
lor, whose distinguished career includes lead- 
ing parachutists into Normandy and heading 
our forces in Korea. He was also Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Next to him is Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, the 
present Chairman of the Joints Chiefs of 
Staff who was in charge of all U.S. military 
operations. And seated with me are two 
CBS news colleagues, Walter Cronkite, who 
is just back from Vietnam, where he re- 
ported on our forces in the field, and Peter 
Kalischer, who has covered Vietnam and Asia 
longer than any other correspondent. 

We are talking today at the Pentagon and 
I'd like to begin by asking a basic question. 
How can our troops fight a jungle war against 
an unseen enemy on the Asian mainland and 
produce a traditional victory? Perhaps each 
general could comment briefly on this, before 
we go into detail on the current U.S. build- 
up. General Taylor? 

General Taytor. I don't think you sug- 
gest by that question that our troops are 
taking over the jungle war in southeast Asia 
as their own war. We all know that our 
forces are going there to supplement and 
assist the Vietnamese forces who have been 
in this jungle battle for 10 to 11 years, 
There are 550,000 to 600,000 men under arms 
of the Vietnamese most of whom are thor- 
oughly trained. They are accustomed to the 
environment. They know the problems of 
guerrilla warfare. They know how to get 
intelligence as well as intelligence can be 
procured in this difficult situation. So our 
people will go to assist in this guerrilla war- 
fare according to their capabilities and ac- 
cording to the situation. Now I wouldn't 
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suggest for a moment, also, that guerrilla 
warfare is contrary to the tradition of the 
American Armed Forces. Certainly our 
Army has been in guerrilla warfare in many 
situations; in the time of the Revolution, in 
the Civil War, in the Indian wars, so that 
the recognition of guerrilla warfare as an 
accepted form of combat for which we should 
be prepared is written into the—into the 
training of the American forces and has been 
for a century. Now I think your last point 
was how will we achieve a victory. I think 
we ought to hold that off until a later dis- 
cussion, because what does one mean by vic- 
tory in this very complex situation in South 
Vietnam. I think we could profit well by 
discussing that as a later topic. Now let me 
pass the rest of the question to General 
Wheeler. 

General WHEELER. During World War II, 
the U.S. Army added some 45 battle and cam- 
paign streamers to the Army flag. Over half 
of those were won in the Pacific and some of 
them—a number of them—at such places as 
Guadalcanal, New Guinea, and in the Philip- 
pines. Admittedly, the guerrilla warfare dur- 
ing World War II was not a major portion of 
the war or a major aspect of the war. It was 
somewhat more formal. However, the enemy 
was busily engaged in being as difficult as he 
possibly could be and our troops operated, as 
you know, most successfully on those occa- 
sions. 

Mr, Cronxire. General Wheeler, having 
just been out there and having had my first 
look at South Vietnam, it strikes me that this 
is really a lot of little wars through this en- 
tire area south of the 17th parallel. The jun- 
gles, the highlands, the rice paddies to the 
south, a Japanese garden of little sections 
through the whole thing. How do we go 
about, in our grand strategy, meeting the 
enemy over this wide terrain of—I know 
you've got a map back there. Maybe you 
could show us the general picture before we 
get into detail? 

General WHEELER. Well, perhaps we ought 
to take a moment and examine the country 
that we are talking about. This is South 
Vietnam. This banana-shaped piece of ter- 
rain. It’s some 720 miles, I guess, sort of a 
big arc, from the 17th parallel down to the 
Gulf of Siam. Here at the demarcation zone, 
the 17th parallel, the country is about 40 
miles wide. Down here, it runs up to such 
distances of perhaps 120 miles. The country 
is quite varied. You can see the mountain 
ranges through here. There are ridges and 
ranges up in this area which go over 5,000 
feet. In this area, there’s one peak reported, 
that's not verified, to rise to over 10,000 feet. 
Down in here, there are ridges that rise 7,000 
feet. And you'll notice that in many places, 
the mountains march right down to, or close 
to the sea. The population of this country is 
about 14½ million people, divided ethnically 
by region and by religious sects, into many 
smaller groupings. You have the bulk of the 
population living along the coast in these 
green areas where the mountains do not ex- 
ist, in the Saigon area and in the delta, in a 
broad belt across here. To the south down 
in here, you do have the low marshy lands 
cut by a great many waterways either natural 
or canals. As a matter of fact, I understand 
there are some 4,500 miles of navigable water- 
ways for—some of them for quite sizable 
craft, in this area. Obviously then, you're 
going to have a different war in many areas. 
Up in here, you have a heayily wooded moun- 
tain area. In many places, you have a rain 
forest with two or three canopies rising 100, 
120 feet into the air. Down here, it’s rela- 
tively open and marshy, except over in the 
Plain of Reeds. You're going to have, I would 
say, Mr. Cronkite, a number of differences in 
how the troops on the ground will operate. 

Mr. CRONKITE. What is different about 
what we are doing, or planning to do, than 
what has been attempted there before by the 
French and the Vietnamese themselves before 
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us? Why do we have any greater hope of suc- 
cess with our operations than they have had 
with theirs? 

General WHEELER. I think that the French 
operation was somewhat different than ours 
in its basic concept. You had an expedition- 
ary force which in effect was engaged in an 
attempt to hold or reconquer areas of the 
country to restore it as a part of colonial 
France. 

General Taytor. In the case of the French, 
the French were the basic force trying to 
impose colonial rule upon South Vietnam. 
They had auxiliaries who were South Viet- 
namese. Just the reverse is true now. The 
main force—there were 500,000 South Viet- 
namese who are fighting this war and we 
are supplementing them. 

Mr. KALISCHER. Would you say though that 
this was their war, or isn’t this getting more 
and more to be our war? 

General TAYLOR. Not in the slightest. 
This is their war. We want it to stay that 
way. 

Mr. REASONER. It seemed to me, General 
Wheeler, that you were giving an almost 
classic description at the map of the kind 
of place you don’t want to fight a war. Your 
predecessors, of both you gentlemen in your 
office, have said—well, General MacArthur 
said, “No sane man would get into a war like 
this” in general. Does this represent a 
change in policy that you're forced to live 
with, or do you—have you changed—is it 
possible you can win it? 

General WHEELER. Mr. Reasoner, I would 
say this. I don’t want to fight a war any- 
where. Here, or elsewhere. 

General TAYLOR. There are no good places 
for war. 

General WHEELER. There are no good 
places, I agree, Mr. Ambassador. The fact of 
the matter is, the enemy is attempting— 
when I say this, the Vietcong, supported 
amply by the North Vietnamese and in the 
background by the Chinese Communists—he 
has decided to fight in South Vietnam and if 
we don’t oppose him there, that is the 
South Vietnamese and ourselves, they're go- 
ing to take over that area. Now—yes, if I 
didn’t think that we could prevail in this 
war, I assure you that I would never have 
supported the increase in the American forces 
there—one man, or one weapon. 

General TAYLOR. I think we ought to go 
back and find out really what we're trying to 
accomplish there, because I am always struck 
by the fact we're talking about the military 
aspect and that’s only a small fraction of 
the overall problem. 

Mr. REASONER. Nevertheless, the point is 
made again and again that before we can win 
the hearts and minds that we must give the 
people security. It's been mentioned already. 

General WHEELER. Quite true. 

Mr. Reasoner. And if that's not possible, 
you cant - you can’t proceed. 

General TAYLOR. But related to this in the 
country program of so defeating the Vietcong 
that security can be restored is the question 
of how to stop the intervention from Hanoi 
and the flow of equipment, so that leads into 
the air aspect. 

Mr. KaLiscHer. How do you stop the flow 
of equipment? You've got 1,500 miles of 
coastline and you've got two bleeding borders 
with Laos and Cambodia. And as you know, 
General, Mr. Ambassador, in—in Korea, 
where you were in command, there was a 
three- rs of a million-man army fac- 
ing us on a conventional front of 130 miles, 
and we knew every road and every trail lead- 
ing up to the Yalu River and we had com- 
plete domination of the air and we bombed 
it from hell to breakfast and that never 
stopped the supplies coming down to that 
army. 

General TAYLOR. Well you're quite right. 
This is a very tough problem and we have 
not licked it yet. However, I am encouraged 
by the fact we are using diferent methods 
than what we did in Korea. There’s no sanc- 
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tuary north of the Yalu in this situation. 
That decision has been taken last February 
and the air campaign is having an effect, 
not a complete effect, of course, in suppress- 
ing infiltration, but it’s certainly making it 
much tougher for that infiltration. 

Mr. Ka.iscHer. How effective is that aerial 
war? And I understand that there's been a 
reevaluation of—been asked for on the 
bombing, north and south? I believe that's 
correct? 

General WHEELER. Reevaluation by whom, 
Mr. Kalischer? This is news to me. 

Mr. KALISCHER. Well, I had heard that and 
that 

Mr. CRONKITE. Well, we'll make news on 
this program even if Mr. Kalischer has to do 
it. |Laughter.] 

General TAYLOR. Let me first—I'll answer 
the first part and perhaps he can have the 
other part. 

Mr. KaLiscHEeR. Les 

General TAYLOR. Why are we having—why 
is the air campaign—what’s the purpose of 
it? There are three purposes, duly an- 
nounced, clearly thought through before 
embarking upon this program. The first 
was to give the South Vietnamese people the 
sense of being able to strike back for the 
first time against the source of all their evil, 
namely, North Vietnam. And I can assure 
you the psychological effect, the morale ef- 
fect of this decision was most visible 
throughout all of South Vietnam—military 
and civilians alike. The second—the second 
purpose I've already alluded to—to reduce, 
not to eliminate infiltration. We know air 
can’t eliminate infiltration any more than 
it could in—in Korea. On the third point, 
and perhaps the most important in the long 
pull, is to remind the leaders in Hanoi, the 
men who are making the decisions, who can 
stop the infiltration, that unless they do not 
cease their aggression, they’re going to pay 
an increasing price to the point that the 
game is just not worth this kind of—this 
kind of loss. 

Mr. CronxitTe. What does our intelligence 
indicate on that third point? What's hap- 
pened in North Vietnam? 

General Taytor. Not clear. Obviously Ha- 
noi very determinedly is saying nothing and 
making brave sounds. I would expect that. 
I would not expect to see any visible signs, 
but anyone who looks at the map and sees 
the destruction caused certainly would be 
convinced that this is having a vast im- 
pact. You might be wanting to talk about 
impact. 

Mr. KautscHer. What about the SAM sites? 

General WHEELER. I might talk about two 
points here if I may, as long as Im up. 
First, the first being that we have, by our 
air strikes, broken the lines of communica- 
tion where you see the X’s on these roads 
and railroads. As you probably remember, 
the primary highway runs right up the coast 
and so does the—the railroad. The railroad, 
however, came only south from Hanoi as 
far as the town of Vinh, a little bit below. 
Now this doesn't represent all the disruption 
to the LOC's. Now the question—how suc- 
cessful has this been? Well I cite Soviet 
colleagues of yours, gentlemen, who appar- 
ently on a broadcast in Moscow the other 
night told of the disruption in the North 
and said, among other things, that the job 
of truckdriver in North Vietnam is regarded 
today as a heroic occupation. While I’m 
here, I might point out similar things that 
the Vietcong have done in South Vietnam, 
and one of the great problems out there 
which I'm sure the Ambassador would like 
to expound on a little further. These X’s 
here also indicate where they have dis- 
rupted roads and railroads. The black dots 
mark provincial and district towns which 
are intermittently isolated from the rest of 
the country by ground line of communica- 
tions. You can always get in by air. Some- 
times you cannot get in by truck. The SAM 
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sites are shown on this chart here, arranged 
in a sort of a ring around Hanoi—— 

Mr. REASONER. May I explain for laymen 
who might not remember, SAM stands for 
what, surface-to-air missile? 

General WHEELER. Surface-to-air missiles. 

Mr. Reasoner. The Russian installed or 
Soviet built 

General WHEELER. They're Soviet built, 
they are the SA-2, which is a standard So- 
viet surface-to-air missile. 

Mr. KALISCHER. How effective are they, and 
how effective could they be against our 
bombing in North Vietnam? 

General WHEELER. Well, they’re—they’re a 
good weapon, as we know. As a matter of 
fact, we have lost a couple of aircraft to 
them. They are roughly comparable to our 
Nike-Hercules surface-to-air missile. Inci- 
dentally, you might be interested in seeing a 
picture here of one of the Soviet surface-to- 
air missile sites, taken fairly recently. Down 
here you can see a missile, here you can see 
the cable crossings which connect the missile 
itself to the radars, the control radars, sit- 
ting back in—in a very lightly rebedded area, 
with the vans camouflaged. This is a sort of 
a standard configuration for this type of—of 
surface-to-air missile. 

Mr. REASONER. We have bombed two of 
those so far, is that correct? 

General WHEELER. That's right. 

Mr. Reasoner. And not since the second 
downing of the plane. 

General WHEELER. That’s correct. 

Mr. KALISCHER. Is that one of them that we 
have bombed? 

General WHEELER. This one is a recent pic- 
ture. 

Mr. CRONKITE. General, do we have any evi- 
dence as to who is operating those sites? 

General WHEELER. Not at all, not at all. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Is it possible the North 
Vietnamese could have been trained to do 
this? 

General WHEELER. I would think that in 
the period of time that’s elapsed that cer- 
tainly they could have been trained for this 
purpose, or substantially trained for this 
purpose. We know that there have been 
training programs both in China and in the 
Soviet Union for—for North Vietnamese per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. CRONKITE. What is the sum total of 
evidence today as to foreign aid, interven- 
tion, or what not in the war in Vietnam? 

General WHEELER. Well, the evidence that 
we have indicates that the aid has been sub- 
stantial. For example, the main force Viet- 
cong units in South Vietnam, some 70,000 of 
them at least, in recent months have been 
completely equipped with a different family 
of weapons, Chinese made, incidentally from 
Russian models, and excellent weapons, au- 
tomatic in many cases. They use a 7.62- 
millimeter ammunition, which is unobtain- 
able in South Vietnam. It has to be im- 
ported, and is not made, as far as I know, in 
North Vietnam either and certainly the weap- 
ons aren't. Also, the surface-to-air missiles, 
which we were just discussing, came from 
out of country. And others—other items as 
well. I speak particularly of—of conven- 
tional triple A, antiaircraft artillery, tube ar- 
tillery. None of this is made in—North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. KALISCHER. Sir 

Mr. CRONKITE. Could I ask one more on 
that direct area? What about personnel in 
this form of advisers? 

General WHEELER. We have—we have no 
evidence despite what you hear from time to 
time, that there are any advisers with the 
Vietcong in South Vietnam. The most fre- 
quent rumor that you hear, that there are 
Chinese there. Well, I forgot to say a mo- 
ment ago, that of the about 1,800,000 people 
in Saigon, or in the Saigon area, about a third 
are of Chinese descent, and I would expect 
that you would find among the Vietcong, cer- 
tain people of Chinese descent, who look Chi- 
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nese. We've never seen a Chinese adviser in 
South Vietnam. Now, I accept that—that in 
North Vietnam, you undoubtedly have Chi- 
nese advisers, and no doubt a number of 
Soviet advisers or technicians of one kind or 
another. 

Mr. KALISCHER. I remember that Secretary 
Rusk made a statement during the Cuban 
crisis of a few years ago, that we were eyeball 
to eyeball with the Soviet Union, and the 
Russians blinked. Who would you say we 
are eyeball to eyeball with basically in this 
confrontation, the Chinese, the Russians, the 
South Vietnamese Vietcong, the North Viet- 
namese? 

General Tartor. Well, of course, we are not 
eyeball to eyeball with anyone directly. It's 
really the question is, with whom is the 
South Vietnamese Government eyeball to 
eyeball with, and I would—my answer would 
be basically Hanoi, as Hanoi is the source of 
the Vietcong strength. The Vietcong pro- 
vide the men on the battlefield, but the de- 
cisions, the basic strength comes out of 
North Vietnam, so it’s the problem of con- 
vincing the leaders of Hanoi, rather than 
convincing leaders of the Vietcong of the 
impossibility of final success. Now, I rec- 
ognize that behind Hanoi is Peiping, and to 
some degree Moscow, but their direct in- 
fluence on the decisions in Hanoi are far 
from clear. 

Mr. KALISCHER. Do you think that if we 
stepped up our military stake in this, that 
there—that the Chinese would come in? 

General TAYLOR. I don’t think so. Not 
as long as we do not actually attack Red 
China. I think what we're doing now is cer- 
tainly within the ground rules of—of rea- 
sonable prudence insofar as inviting the in- 
tervention of either the Chinese or the Soviet 
Union. 

General WHEELER. I share that view; I 
share his view. 

Mr. CRONKITE. What is keeping, or will 
keep Peiping out of this war, if we seem to 
be winning it? 

General Tartor. Self-interest. Self-inter- 
est. Fear of consequences, They're very 
great, they are very great. 

Mr. ReEasoneR. This recurrent theme, 
which came up in this last answer, about 
supporting the South Vietnamese, and really 
merely being there as allies to help them out, 
brings up the question that concerns a lot 
of Americans, that we seem to have picked a 
loser. That under, as far as the South Viet- 
mamese are concerned, the situation has 
steadily deteriorated, there’s some question 
about how many people in the country even 
know there is a government in Saigon, Is 
this going to prevent us from winning or 
from gaining our kind of unconventional 
victory? 

General Taytor. Of course, I don't think 
there’s much glory in running to a cause 
that really doesn’t need much help. It's 
quite true, we are on the side that has very 
tough problems, but they're problems that 
can be resolved, and we have the resources in 
my judgment to reach a final resolution. 
The attitude of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple, I know, creates concern among many of 
our citizens. Are they really—is their heart 
really in their work? Well, I have no doubt— 
I have no difficulty in answering positively 
“Yes,” they do have their heart in their work 
and I think the record speaks for itself. 
The fact that for 11 years, the South Viet- 
namese have been fighting against the Viet- 
cong, and refusing to accept any—any ac- 
commodation with the Vietcong: the fact 
that the first—in 1954, you recall, they had 
the choice of elther coming under Com- 
munist rule or being under free rule, and 
by a vote of 10 to 1, a ratio of 10 to 1, the 
North came South, rather than go to Com- 
munist rule in the North. In other words, 
about a million refugees came out of North 
Vietnam to be in the South, only about 
80,000 went out of the South to be in the 
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North. Now we have other indicators, 
which show the depth of commitment of the 
Vietnamese people; the internal movement 
of population. Throughout this period, 
whenever they—whenever the Vietcong 
pressure has mounted in a new region, there's 
been a flow of refugees out of that area to 
avoid falling under their domination. The 
total number runs 600,000 to 700,000, perhaps 
who have actually moved. And we see abso- 
lutely no sign of a similar movement from 
Government-controlled territory into Viet- 
cong-controlled territory. 

Mr. KALISCHER. Might there not be an ex- 
planation in the fact that when an area be- 
comes completely under Vietcong control, we 
exercise rather unlimited aerial warfare 
against that section of the country, and it’s 
just commonsense for those people who 
don’t—who are not particularly engaged in 
the fighting to get out and come over to our 
side, where the bombs aren’t falling? 

General Taytor. I wouldn't attribute this 
to the bombs, I would say that in any area 
where war goes on, and it’s the ground war 
that is far more destructive than the air 
war, that any citizen is unhappy and for ob- 
vious reasons. And he intends to go some 
place, but he doesn't go deeper into Viet- 
cong territory, he comes to the government 
side, which I think is a very important point. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Now, last week we had this 
episode of the—of the burning of Cam Ne 
by the Marines up there. And, certainly, 
whether this was justified from a military 
standpoint or not, how are we going to win 
these people to our side, when this—this 
sort of thing goes on whether it’s a military 
necessity or an unfortunate accident? 

General Taytor. Well, first let me go back 
to a point you made at the outset, that 
bombing of villages. The bombing of vil- 
lages almost never occurs. Villages are de- 
stroyed, yes, they suffer very severe losses, 
but it’s generally from ground action. I can 
hardly think, I don’t think offhand of any 
time we've deliberately taken a village as a 
bombardment target. Sometime, unfortu- 
nately, in the uncertainty of the—of the lo- 
cation, villages have been bombed, but it’s 
ground action of both sides which creates 
most of the destruction. That is a very un- 
happy situation, a most regrettable one, but 
it’s been true in every war in history. I can 
just look back at Europe and think of the 
devastated, completely leveled cities, friendly 
cities, friendly cities in France, for example, 
devastated by the conditions of World War 
II. So this is not something new; it's just 
an unhappy fact of warfare. 

General WHEELER. I'd like to expand on 
that, because you spoke of Cam Ne. Actually, 
on July 12, when the Marines first moved in 
there, the district chief urged the Marines 
to raze the ground—the town to the ground, 
because he said it was a known totally Viet- 
cong hamlet. They didn’t do it. They lost 
three marines killed and four wounded, I 
think, as they moved through the village 
and cleared it out. Now, to bear out what 
Ambassador Taylor said, there were some 51 
buildings destroyed in the town of Cam Ne. 
Fifty of them were destroyed by ground fire. 
The tracer bullets, grenades and what not, 
set fire to things and they burned. So, this 
was not an air strike that destroyed this 
village, this was actually the ground weap- 
ons that destroyed it. 

Mr. KatiscHer. General, I hate to—to 
quote our own correspondent against your 
information, which I’m sure is good. But 
on—there’s been considerable flap over the 
Cam Ne incident, and Morley Safer has 
cabled in what I consider, and what we all 
consider, a pretty factual account. There 
were more, he said, than 50 huts burned, and 
he personally saw at least 20 of them put to 
the match by a cigarette lighter. 

General WHEELER. That doesn't agree with 
my information, Mr. Kalischer. I'll rest on 
that. 
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Mr. Reasoner. Well, certainly, whether 
whatever happened in this particular inci- 
dent, you're going to have problems in rela- 
tions between American soldiers and ma- 
rines, and the Vietnamese. Doesn't that 
again decrease the odds on victory? 

General Taylor. You're going back to the 
point that we're alienating the population. 
I don’t think so in a broad sense. I think 
these people, they’re hard realists. They 
have seen war for 10 to 20 years. They know 
whose side is fighting for their cause, and 
while they unhappily take these, the in- 
evitable losses that go with being in a posi- 
tion of an area of combat, nonetheless, we 
have seen no indication that our military 
action is alienating the population. In con- 
trast, what are we saving them from? The 
intolerable impositions of the Vietcong. In- 
tolerable in the sense they impress their 
sons in the military service, often against 
their will. They kill the officials in the vil- 
lages; they kidnap anyone who might be of 
any use; they impose prohibitively high 
taxes and end up by confiscating large— 
large parts of the rice crop. Now, this is a 
pretty tough life and when you contrast 
that kind of—of unhappy existence with 
the casualties of battle, I think you'll find 
most of the peasants will say, I'd rather run 
the chance of battle if I can be free, and if 
security will last. 

Mr. CRONKITE. General, just to put a period 
to the Cam Ne thing. Have any orders gone 
out that specifically forbid this kind of an 
operation such as Cam Ne? I mean, putting 
the torch to a village? 

General WHEELER. In the first place, I 

don't agree that the village was deliberately 
burned. In the second place, General West- 
moreland, a long time ago, a month and a 
half ago, recognized the problems that could 
possibly arise in this type of operation, and 
enjoined all of his senior commanders to 
exercise the utmost of judgment and pru- 
dence in dealing with situations of this kind. 
I think we must recognize that there are 
two sides to this as there usually is to every- 
thing. And I happen to be very much con- 
cerned about what happens to our troops in 
a situation such as this. Remember, the 
Marines lost four men killed and a number 
wounded in this action; they were dealing 
with a hard-core enemy, determined again 
to stop them. They had several men 
wounded in the village. And I would say 
this: General Westmoreland, his senior com- 
manders—I think you know General Walst, 
the Marine commander up there—these are 
not only fine, fine officers, they happen to 
be fine men. They're not arsonists at heart, 
but they are—they are fighting a very diffi- 
cult war, and they're trying to do it the 
right way, protecting their—their own men, 
letting their men defend themselves, and 
at the same time, taking due account of the 
hazards and the risks to the civilian popula- 
tion who unfortunately get caught in any 
war. 
Mr. REASONER. In two areas I would like to 
get your estimate of the Vietcong: first, as 
a military estimate, and, second, what—this 
must be pretty rough on him. He's been 
fighting 20 years now. They can't all be 
trained agents of Moscow. How does this 
happen that they go on fighting so well so 
long Mr. Ambassador? 

General Tartor. Well, as you suggest, there 
is a hard core which has been trained for 
10 years, and knows nothing but this. 
They're beyond redemption. They represent 
some 40,000 of the so-called firstline units. 
But as guerrillas, as assistants—sometimes 
part time, too—they have many—many 
young men now frequently impressed into 
the service—ages down as low as 15—who do 
have very, very spotty morale. We find this 
out in interrogation of prisoners. We see 
also that the heavy losses is making it more 
and more difficult for the Vietcong to recruit 
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locally. The evidence is that they're bring- 
ing more and more North Vietnamese, ethnic 
North Vietnamese who have never set foot 
in South Vietnam. Now, their performance, 
both professional performance and their 
morale—reaction to the situation, is cer- 
tainly going to be unfavorable to the Viet- 
cong’s cause. 

We have a final indication of wavering 
morale. I wouldn't overstate it, but some 
deterioration in morale in the increased num- 
bers of ralliers who come in in response to 
the open arms program. They desert, defect, 
and come to the Government's side. This is 
running something over a thousand a month. 

Now, very few of those are hard core, the 
old, tough type, but certainly those who are 
on the fringes, so to speak, they are coming 
across more readily than in the past. 

Mr. KauiscHer. I hate to seem to be the 
devil’s advocate on these questions all the 
time, but it’s been my experience that in a 
straight-out battle in South Vietnam between 
Government troops, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few elite battalions, it takes two 
Government battalions to stand up to a good, 
hard-core Vietcong battalion, and that is 
with the full complement of aerial support, 
which the other side hasn't got. Also, since 
we've been killing them at about the rate of 
25,000 a year for the last 3 years, according 
to statistics, where do they recruit them 
from? 

General TAYLOR. Let's go back to the first 
point and I will turn the second one over 
to General Wheeler. 

We do need more than one battalion to 
fight one battalion because we are trying to 
box in and destroy this—the enemy. Hence, 
we need three or four to close all the ave- 
nues of retreat. Hence, we should have a 
very high preponderance of strength in terms 
of battalions, or in terms of individuals, to 
cope adequately with the situation. 

You can take over the question of casual- 
ties. 

General WHEELER. Well, I would just say 
that military planning factors, if you are 
going to attack, you always want a prepon- 
derance of at least 2, and preferably 3 to 1 
if you expect your attack to be successful; 
otherwise, you may get yourself a bloody nose. 
Where are these people coming from? We 
have evidence over the past several years of 
the infiltration of at least 40,000 from North 
Vietnam, and one element is—at least one 
regiment of about 1,200 to 1,400 men, I would 
think, of the 325th North Vietnamese Divi- 
sion. 

You spoke of the casualty figures. The 
early casualty figures, going back to 1961-62, 
I, myself, discount very heavily. However, as 
the number of our own American advisers 
in the field with Vietnamese units has in- 
creased, our information is much better, and 
I believe that our latest figures are reasonably 
accurate. At least they show the trend. 
They give the difference in losses between the 
Vietcong and the Vietnamese. At the present 
time, these losses are running about 2 to 
1 in favor of the Vietnamese forces. 

Now, you can say that this is a function of 
mobility and a greater firepower, and I would 
agree with you. This is precisely what it is. 
There is a recruiting program going on in 
South Vietnam, as well as the infiltration 
from the north. Ambassador Taylor spoke 
of young men being impressed into service. 
As a matter of fact, this is one of the great 
dissatisfactions of the Vietnamese peasant 
with the Vietcong: the fact that he’s hauled 
away from his family, from his village, and 
taken off into the boondocks someplace to 
fight for people that he doesn’t like anyway; 
and many of them desert, and when they do 
desert, as the Ambassador said, they usually 
desert to the government. 

Mr. KaLIscHER. What is the desertion rate? 
What is the desertion rate between the Viet- 
cong and the government forces? How does 
that stand up? 
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General WHEELER. Well, as of right now, 
as Ambassador Taylor said, the ralliers coming 
to the government's side average about 1,000 
a month. We have no way of estimating the 
number of Vietcong impressees who instead 
of coming back to the government, wend 
their way back to their native villages and 
hide out to escape the Vietcong. At one 
time, the desertion rate within the Vietna- 
mese forces was running as high as about 
10,000 a month. This has been somewhat 
better recently, and hopefully, it will con- 
tinue to go down as they improve their pro- 
grams to take care of the soldiers and their 
families. Some reforms, as a matter of fact, 
which have been long overdue, I believe, in- 
cluding an increase in pay. 

Mr. KALISCHER. 10,000 a month from the 
Vietnamese forces versus 1.000 

General Taytor. Oh, no. Hold everything. 

General WHEELER. Hold everything. 

General TAYLOR. There's a very important 
difference here. The desertions from the 
Vietnamese forces is to go back to the farm. 
We have very little indication of desertion— 
defection to the enemy. We don't know the 
factor which corresponds with that desertion 
rate in the North Vietnamese forces. We 
know the defector rate, so we have to dis- 
tinguish those two sources. 

Mr. Reasoner. What's your military esti- 
mate of the Vietcong as a soldier? One of 
your generals, talking to Walter Cronkite in 
Vietnam, said, I think, that he thought he 
was a bum“ and a “coward.” Is that the 
U.S. Army estimate? 

General WHEELER. No. I don't know what 
gentleman said this. To give you a quote, 
the captured Vietcong field order—I believe 
the battle of Dongxoai—regimental field or- 
der—and General Westmoreland told me that 
when he saw the translation, it might have 
been written by a graduate of the Command 
and General Staff College at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

General Taytor. I saw the order; I agree. 

Gneeral WHEELER. And you agreed, I be- 
lieve. We have found, I think this is gen- 
erally true, that the main force units are 
well trained, well disciplined, and that they 
plan well, and they attack vigorously in an 
effort to carry out their mission. They seem 
to be brave, or as brave as most men are. 
I would say that the guerrilla forces, as you 
would expect—I’m talking now about the 
part-time types—you're not going to get this 
order of performance. You're going to get 
the spotty stuff of a group of men who will 
shoot at you from behind a wall and then 
disappear. You're not going to get the same 
type of planning, nor the same type of per- 
formance from them, 

Mr. CRONKITE. General Wheeler, what is 
our grand strategy out there now as far as 
the employment of U.S. forces? General Cao 
Ky, the Premier, said a couple of weeks ago 
that he expected the Americans to get out 
and hold the perimeter while the mopping- 
up operations, the police operations, the 
pacification, will be carried on by the Viet- 
namese behind—I gather behind our perim- 
eter defense. Is that the way you 

General WHEELER. Let me—let me turn to 
this map again, if I might because I think— 
as you know, and I know that Mr. Kalischer 
at least has visited several of these places, 
we are creating base areas here at Hue, Da 
Nang, Quang Ngai, Qui Nhon, Nha Trang, 
and oh, one or two other smaller places. 
We have also a base area over here at Bien 
Hoa. Now why are we establishing these 
bases? In the first place, the line of com- 
munication by road, as we know, is subject 
to disruption at any time. Secondly, we 
have to support our forces throughout the 
country and preferably not by air, which is 
an expensive way of furnishing sizable sup- 
port over a period of time. So we need these 
small ports—Da Nang, Quang Ngai and so 
on, and one at Cam Ranh Bay, in order to 
establish logistic complexes to support the 
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forces that we have in the country. In con- 
junction with each of these places which I 
mentioned, these base areas, we have con- 
structed, or are constructing, airfields: These 
for both combat and logistic purposes. Now 
General Westmoreland has organized—and 
I think Da Nang is a fine example—has or- 
ganized these in such a way that 
the forces as they come in are disposed 
to protect these bases. This is the first 
charge against them. Thereafter, they begin 
to extend their area of influence out from 
the base area. As the forces have increased, 
he has started to use certain of his battalions, 
not needed for the purpose I have just men- 
tioned, to act in support of the Vietnamese 
forces who are actually out finding and 
fighting the enemy. I think you will recall 
reading in recent weeks of two or three ac- 
tions of which the 173d Airborne Brigade 
have performed this function. So I would 
say this. That, one, we must have our bases; 
we must have airfields; we must defend 
them. Thereafter, we can undertake cooper- 
ative action with the Vietnamese to defeat 
the main force of Vietcong battalions. 

Mr. KALISCHER. Don’t we, sir, also some- 
times airlift American troops to certain 
strategic areas far from these bases in order 
to shore up a situation that is getting out 
of hand? 

General WHEELER. You are absolutely 
right, Mr. Kalischer, and I should have made 
that more clear, This is a part of the co- 
operative effort with the Vietnamese of 
which I spoke. But, you are quite correct; 
that we do airlift these people into where 
the combat area is—where the combat is 
either occurring or is expected to occur, so 
that they can furnish support at need. 

General Taytor. I think that this is prob- 
ably going to be the most important and 
most useful employment of our troops. Cer- 
tainly, we don’t contemplate what I gather 
some people are talking about—sitting on 
the coast and sitting out this war. Gen- 
eral Westmoreland expects to use his troops 
in the most advantageous way, to bring 
this thing to a close. 

Mr. REASONER. That—that brings up a 
question. When President Johnson an- 
nounced the buildup a couple weeks ago, 
Walter Lippmann then read into what the 
President said a new choice or a choice of 
a new strategy; that we were not going to 
use a lot of troops; that we were going to 
sit in our enclaves and be a thorn in the 
side of the Communists and thus force 
them to a decision. Is that—is that a fair 
reading of what the President said? 

General WHEELER. I didn’t understand 
him to say that. 

General TaxLonx. Quite the contrary. 

General WHEELER. Quite the contrary. 

General TAYLOR. Mobile use as Peter 
Kalischer just mentioned is one—probably 
the most important employment we are go- 
ing to find for these forces. 

Mr. CRONKITE. In addition to the mobile 
use, is this—from these bases we are es- 
tablishing along there on the coast—is this 
the spreading-oil-spot theory that we are 
going to move out from those and continual- 
ly press out in a search-and-clear-up opera- 
tion? 

General WHEELER. Well, you could liken it 
to that. Every time—for example, we were 
talking a while about about some marine ac- 
tions in the vicinity of Da Nang. Now, what 
they were doing is they are going out really 
to protect their base because if the enemy is 
allowed to build up around your base and 
take you under fire at will you are in a very 
bad spot. So you could call this the oil 
spot theory, or the ink spot, I've heard it 
called that. In other words, you may ac- 
tually occupy a certain area, but your mili- 
tary influence can be extended far beyond 
that by an active patrolling and by move- 
ment by helicopter and so on which Mr. 
Kalischer mentioned. 
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General TAYLOR. I will make one observa- 
tion which I think you will agree to, that 
we are not going to try to hold terrain 

General WHEELER. No. 

General TAYLOR (continuing). Per se. We 
are going to use our firepower and mobility to 
destroy, to assist in destroying the Vietcong 
units; but the clearing, the holding, the 
bringing in of the governmental agencies, to 
assure the continual protection and the 
growth, the reconstitution of a given area— 
that clearly is a Vietnamese function. We 
couldn't take it over and couldn't do it if 
we tried. 

General WHEELER. I do agree; I do agree 
with that. 

Mr. Cronxire. What will constitute vic- 
tory in this fight in South Vietnam? 

General TayLor. Well, I unfortunately 
started this question, so I’d better answer it. 
It will not, in my judgment, as I visualize 
it, not be as in Malaysia, where in the last 
months of the war they had reduced the 
guerrillas to individuals. They knew their 
names. They had their pictures. I went 
into the commanding general's headquarters 
and there were the pictures. These are the 
guerrillas and we're going to catch them and 
eventually did. The kind of operation we're 
faced with, something like 140,000 guerrillas 
in South Vietnam—obviously is not going to 
yield to that kind of tailored technique— 
hand-tailored technique. I would visualize 
this as rather something that will come to 
an end and victory should be defined as get- 
ting Hanoi to lay off its neighbors. Once 
that is accomplished, then a great deal of 
the internal problems of South Vietnam will 
fall away and leave something that can per- 
haps be taken on as a reduced police kind 
of operation. I could well visualize another, 
a second partition of the population as took 
place in 1954, where under a general am- 
nesty, those who still wanted to go north 
could be allowed to go north again, and those 
who remained south could come forward 
and be accepted back into the citizenship of 
South Vietnam. I am thinking more in 
those terms rather than the kind of termi- 
nation—kind of victory that took place be- 
fore—— 

Mr. CRONKITE. Is there any reason why 
Hanoi should negotiate that kind of a set- 
tlement? Isn't it conceivable that Hanoi 
would simply say, Let's lay off the battalion- 
size operations. Let's take our formal troops 
back along the Ho Chi Minh trail just the 
way we put them in and return this to a 
guerrilla war that could go on for 20 years?” 

General TAYLOR. I don’t think so, because 
the guerrilla war could not be supportable 
without the outside aid from Hanoi. I think 
the blow to the Vietcong—the Vietcong in 
South Vietnam—if, indeed, the aid of Hanoi 
disappeared, would be critical to them. I 
think there would be a great defection almost 
at once. I'm not suggesting that this can 
end all with the ringing of a bell, let’s say, or 
the termination of negotiations, but the ne- 
gotiations can create conditions which cer- 
tainly would permit the justified hope in a 
final, reasonable settlement. 

Mr. KALISCHER. Isn't 1t—— 

Mr. Cronxkrre. Just a minute, Pete. 
You've had the floor for a minute. If the 
United States is not eyeball to eyeball, as 
we're getting back to where we were a mo- 
ment ago, with the enemy, then would a 
South Vietnamese capitulation, since they're 
eyeball to eyeball with Hanoi, be acceptable 
to the United States? 

General TAYLOR. The South Vietnamese 
there isn’t going to be a South Vietnamese 
capitulation. That's just unthinkable. The 
army—bear in mind, the army is the power 
in South Vietnam, The generals are com- 
pletely committed. They've burned all their 
bridges behind them. They would never 
tolerate a government that was caught sur- 
reptitiously or overtly negotiating with 
Hanoi or with the Vietcong. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Pete, the floor’s yours. 
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Mr. KALISCHER. Well, I've almost forgotten 
what it was I was going to say. But one of 
the things—one of the objections that I fore- 
see on a renewed partition is that North 
Vietnam will be getting more people again, 
and they've already gotten more than they 
can support, which is one of the reasons that 
they’re trying to get down in South Vietnam. 
So that wouldn't solve any of their problems. 
If some South Vietnamese decided to go 
north, they'd have more mouths to feed. 

General Tayrtor. Well, that's quite true, 
Peter, but I would envisage a peaceful ad- 
justment of all southeast Asia where North 
Vietnam continues as a Communist member 
of the community; South Vietnam as an in- 
dependent nation determining its own form 
of government and society, free exchange of 
trade back and forth. There’s no reason why 
there should be a food shortage in Hanoi if 
Hanoi would be a good neighbor to South 
Vietnam. Many-.things could happen which 
now are not taking place, 

Mr. CRONKITE. Gentlemen, Vietnam is just 
one country in southeast Asia. 

General TAYLOR. True. 

Mr. Cronxire. We're getting rather heavily 
committed there, and I don’t think there are 
many people that really accept the fact that 
we may be stopping at 125,000 men, perhaps, 
there. Are we going to be able to move in 
and help other nations in southeast Asia if 
the Communists decide to expand the area of 
the conflict? 

General TAYLOR. Well, I think in point of 
fact we are, of course, at the present time. 
We have been helping Thailand very sub- 
stantially. We have in the past helped Laos 
very substantially. I agree this is a single 
problem, But, fortunately, I don’t see any 
excess strength available in Hanoi and North 
Vietnam to apply elsewhere. It’s quite no- 
table that the campaign in Laos has not had 
its annual offensive which characterized the 
past. My feeling is that the resources of 
North Vietnam are being stretched very 
much by the situation in South Vietnam, 
and unless the Chinese come in—and that 
would create quite a different situation—I 
can't—would not anticipate any expansion at 
this time. 

General WHEELER. I would like to make a 
point there, if I might. I would think—in 
fact, I do think, and not conditional at all— 
that if we blunt this Vietcong-Hanoi sup- 
ported operation in South Vietnam, the 
chances of you having to go into other coun- 
tries with the same type of aid are very, very 
remote. I think it demonstrable that this 
is the first of Mr. Khrushchev's wars of na- 
tional liberation. It’s been seized upon by 
the Chinese Communists and by the North 
Vietnamese, and they have started to use 
this tactic in South Vietnam. If it’s de- 
feated, the chances of having another one 
soon in the same area, I think, are quite 
small. But the reverse, I’m afraid, is also 
true. 

General TAYLOR. Yes. The importance of 
defeating this war of liberation is indeed 
very great, and it is recognized by the other 
side. I just happen to have a quotation from 
General Giap, the commander in North Viet- 
nam, who phrases it from his point of view. 
He says, South Vietnam is the modei of the 
national liberation movement of our time. 
If the special warfare that the U.S. imperial- 
ists are testing in South Vietnam (our re- 
sistance to wars of liberation—if that re- 
sistance on our part is overcome) then it (our 
resistance) can be defeated everywhere in the 
world.” So he states it very clearly, his eval- 
uation of the essentiality of victory in this 
situation. We have it on our side just as 
deeply. 

Mr. REASONER. General Wheeler, to get back 
to what you might call the mechanics of the 
war or the problems you have now as your 
forces increase. There were a couple of in- 
cidents last week, I think one involving CBS, 
of information which you felt improper to 
be published. Is the voluntary censorship 
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not working? Do you have cause for con- 
cern? 

General WHEELER. No; I would say this, 
that obviously it didn’t work on that partic- 
ular occasion. I think it’s too early for me 
to say that it cannot work under proper 
supervision and proper cooperation on all 
sides. I did express my concern yesterday 
and I expressed it to Mr. Kalischer the other 
day because to give information to the en- 
emy, when your troops are in the face of the 
enemy, could really lead to a disaster. And 
I know this is something none of us want. 
So what I feel is that the situation certainly 
can and must be improved. 

Mr. KauiscHer. Does that mean that you 
are going to impose some more concrete form 
of censorship than voluntary? 

General WHEELER. Mr. Kalischer, I can't 
answer that at this time because obviously 
this is out of my purview. I can view with 
alarm and recommend. Others make gov- 
ernmental decisions and finally, but I think 
also most important, the Government of 
Vietnam must be brought into this. As you 
know better than I, the great number that 
are in the press corps out there from many 
nationalities, the numerous cable systems 
and what not, or means of communication 
that are available to them—all of these have 
got to be taken into consideration. I merely 
say this, that we have got to study the sit- 
uation hard and I hope intelligently and ar- 
rive at something that is going to protect our 
troops. 

Mr. Reasoner. Gentlemen, the North Viet- 
namese have talked on occasion about a 20- 
year war. You have now had some expe- 
rience with our new tactics and with the 
buildup. Speaking not about 20 years but 
just about the next year, what do you fore- 
see if we did this same program a year from 
now? What would the change in the situa- 
tion be? 

General TaYLor. First, let me sum up what 
I think our strategy is. I know what our 
strategy is. It is a four-prong strategy which 
is in effect at the present time. First, to 
strengthen our forces on the ground, by 
building up the Vietnamese forces and by 
adding whatever is required of U.S. forces so 
that we can—to use General Wheeler's 
term—blunt and bloody the Vietcong forces 
in South Vietnam; simultaneously to con- 
duct the war—the air campaign against 
North Vietnam to convince the leaders of 
Hanoi that this is a losing operation and 
they must change their tactic; third, an area 
which we unfortunately have not talked 
about—the vast effort which is going on in 
the political and economic field, to strength- 
en the Government in South Vietnam, to 
bring some element of stability into a scene 
where turbulence has been the rule, and at 
the same time maintain the economy, avoid 
inflation in South Vietnam, so there can't be 
an internal collapse which I am sure still is 
on the hope list of the leaders of Hanoi. 

And finally, throughout all this, to main- 
tain the open, clear position, we are ready 
to sit down and talk with any sincere search- 
er after peace. Now, that is the four-pronged 
program—strategy, I call it, going on. I think 
it is a sound strategy. I think it has a reason- 
able chance of success. I am sure it will not 
take 20 years to convince Hanoi that, indeed, 
this is a losing operation when each month 
that picture should be clearer in the minds 
of the gentlemen that sit in that country. 

Mr. Reasoner. Are we reasonably well in- 
formed about Hanoi? I was thinking in par- 
ticular—particularly in your case, Mr. Am- 
bassador. You helped study our intelligence 
after the Bay of Pigs I believe, and you must 
have been well aware of how our intelligence 
is doing in North and South Vietnam. Is it 


doing a creditable job? 


General Taytor. Well, I never like to speak 
in public about intelligence. It’s always a 
sensitive subject but there is an easy answer. 
Intelligence is never good enough; it's never 
adequate, whether it’s in Cuba or whether it 
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is in North Vietnam or elsewhere in the 
world, So the answer is we don’t have a clear 
insight into what goes on in Hanoi but we 
see intimations which certainly convince us 
that the pressure of this war is being felt. 

Mr. CRONKITE. General Wheeler, two ques- 
tions on manpower; Are we going to have 
to extend the draft and call up Reserves in 
order to take care of this situation and, two, 
what do you anticipate in the way of aid 
from other nations? 

General WHEELER. Insofar as the draft is 
concerned, of course, the callup by means of 
the draft is already being increased, as we 
all know. As to whether or not we will have 
to call up the Reserves, the future must speak 
for itself. We simply don't know. The— 
what was your third point? 

Mr. CnoNKrrx. Do you anticipate any help 
in the nature of armed forces from other na- 
tions? 

General WHEELER. We have gotten, of 
course, a contribution from the Austrialians, 
a contribution from the Koreans and a con- 
tribution from the New Zealanders. 

General Taytor. It's interesting to note 
the numbers now, that there are some 34 
nations who are making some contribution 
in South Vietnam, and 13 nations are ac- 
tually represented by their nationals. I 
wouldn’t overstate the magnitude of the 
individual effort. In many cases it's very, 
very small, but nonetheless, it is important 
as a token of the free world uniting to assist 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. CRONKITE. General Ky is now in Tai- 
wan. Do you anticipate his recruiting any 
Nationalist Chinese forces? 

General Taytor. I would not anticipate 
that. 

General WHEELER, I wouldn't either. 

Mr. Reasoner. Gentlemen, as kind of a 
final question, I have a—unlike my col- 
leagues, I haven't been in Vietnam since 1954 
when the Americans—— 

Mr. Cronxire, That was a pretty good 
year. A vintage year. 

Mr. REASONER. Yes, it was a good year. The 
American officers there were explaining that 
if they could only get the French out and 
take over, they would end it in 6 months. 
But in spite of what we've said, there do seem 
to be some frightening similarities between 
what the French did and what happened to 
them and what we're doing. Granted that 
they had an expeditionary force and we're 
there to assist the Vietnamese. Can you can- 
didly say with what you know about it, that 
we have any reason for optimism, or are we 
just headed on the same downhill trail that 
led the French out? 

General TAYLOR. I certainly don't feel 
there is any inevitability in defeat which 
seems to be a strange obsession in some quar- 
ters here in Washington. We are in a tough 
fight. In many a battle that I have been 
engaged in there are moments when you are 
hitting the other fellow and he is hitting 
back and you can’t say when this is going 
to end or exactly how it is going to end ex- 
cept you can be sure of one thing. You are 
not going to allow yourself to be defeated. 
Now if we have that attitude toward the 
problem in South Vietnam, sooner or later— 
I can’t predict a date—we do have the re- 
sources to restore—to reach the objectives, 
the very broad objectives of allowing this 
country to continue its life without the con- 
tinued aggression from the north. 

General WHEELER. I would add to that 
that we have been sitting here largely this 
morning discussing our problems and the 
scene as we view it. I wonder how it looks 
to the planners and the policymakers in 
Hanoi from their vantage point? And I must 
Say that with all of the problems I see and 
the problems that I have to deal with, I think 
I would rather be sitting in Washington with 
my problems than sitting in Hanoi with Gen- 
eral Giap’s problems. 

General TAYLOR. I would certainly echo 
thet point. I would say that there must be 
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at least three overriding problems facing 
Hanoi. First, how to offset this American 
commitment in the south which they now 
see is unlimited. It’s perfectly clear we're 
there to stay. No. 2, how to limit the 
devastation of the homeland which is going 
on daily from our aircraft; and, finally, how 
to do those things without inviting in the 
Red Chinese who are the traditional hated 
enemies of every Vietnamese whether it's 
in the north or in the south. 

Mr. Reasoner. Gentlemen, I can see that 
one thing we should do is extend this series 
of programs and get General Giap here be- 
cause I would like to hear those answered. 
I would like to thank both of you for com- 
ing here. I am sure that your answers have 
given the American people a clearer under- 
standing of what we are against in Vietnam. 

Tonight we have examined the question 
of how we can achieve a victory in South 
Vietnam, but beyond an immediate victory 
lies the wider issue of peace in southeast 
Asia. 

Next week at this same time we shall bring 
you part 3 of Vietnam perspective: “Win- 
ning the Peace,” and among our guests will 
be the new U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Arthur J. Goldberg. This is Harry 
Reasoner. Good night. 


RESPONSIBLE CONSERVATISM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Buckley, Jr., in a series of recent 
newspaper columns, has touched a vital 
nerve—the John Birch Society. 

In its thoughts about the John Birch 
Society, the American public tends to 
react in either black or white. Seldom 
are shades of gray permitted in the de- 
bate. Mr. Buckley has attempted to deal 
in the in-between gray area. He has 
raised a serious and responsible question 
about how many members of the John 
Birch Society adhere to the positions of 
some of the society’s leaders and publi- 
cations. 

For his efforts to air a vital question, 
Mr. Buckley has reaped a whirlwind of 
unreasoned attack and vilification from 
some society members. 

Mr. Buckley happens to be a conserva- 
tive. So am I. 

As a conservative, I welcome responsi- 
ble inquiry. The essence of conserva- 
tism is support for individual rights and 
beliefs. Responsible conservatism wel- 
comes questions and respects their value 
in getting to the root of problems. 

Mr. Buckley’s columns graphically U- 
lustrate the gulf between responsible 
conservatism and unreasoning radical- 
ism. I hope the columns’ message will 
be pondered by all Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umns to which I have referred be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Tue BeH Soctery, Aucust 1965 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

The John Birch Society is engaged in a 
nationwide drive to convince the skeptics of 
its responsibility. Thousands of members 
of the John Birch Society, who joined it 
eagerly as a fighting organization devoted 
to antisocialism and anticommunism, have 
been saying for years that the unfortunate 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Robert Welch 
about Dwight Eisenhower in 1958 are alto- 
gether extraneous to the society’s mandate, 
purposes, and mode of thought, and should 


therefore be ignored in assessing the society, 
AD. 1965. 
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I regret to say that it is in my Judgment 
impossible to defend the leadership of the 
John Birch Society if one reads closely even 
its contemporary utterances, I should like 
to know how those members of the society 
who believe that it long since departed from 
the mania of Mr. Welch's conclusions about 
Dwight Eisenhower can justify the current 
issue of American Opinion, the society's 
monthly magazine, with its featured article 
about the extent (60 to 80 percent) of Com- 
munist influence in the United States (and 
elsewhere). 

It is an unsigned, staff written article, 
given especial prominence. And the editor 
calls attention to it on the masthead page: 
“If you want to know what is going on in 
the world, we strongly recommend the next 
144 pages to help you find out.” 

Mental health? “The attention of the 
American people was first drawn to the real 
problem of mental health on October 1, 1962, 
when, in obedience to the specific demands 
of the Communist Party, a gang under the 
direction of Nicholas Katzenbach (now At- 
torney General of the United States), kid- 
naped Gen. Edwin A. Walker in Oxford, 
Miss.“ 

Medicare? The principal object of medi- 
care is to destroy the independence and in- 
tegrity of American physicians. It will in- 
evitably create a ‘pressing shortage’ of phy- 
sicians and nurses. Communist provinces 
are sure to have a surplus * * * they will be 
glad to export to the United States to relieve 
the shortage.” 

The death of Kennedy? “The Commu- 
nists were able to exploit the assassination 
of Kennedy. (It is gossip in Washington 
that Earl Warren succeeded in destroying 
all copies of the pertinent part of a motion 
picture film which showed who escorted Jack 
Ruby through the police lines so that he 
could silence Oswald.) 

Civil rights? Selma: “A horde of termites 
from all over the country, led by half-crazed 
ministers and professors, swarmed over the 
small town of Selma, Ala., in a typical dem- 
onstration of Communist activism.“ The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964: “(It was a) part of 
the pattern for the Communist takeover of 
America.” In general: “(It is) an obvious 
fact that the whole racial agitation was de- 
signed and is directed by the international 
Communist conspiracy.” 

The economic situation? “The conspiracy 
can now produce a total economic collapse 
any time that it decides to pull the chain.” 

The lower courts? “Do not overlook the 
fine contributions made by the criminals 
whom the conspiracy has slipped into lower 
courts.” 

The Supreme Court? “The theory that the 
Warren court is working for a domestic, as 
distinct from foreign, dictatorship becomes 
less tenable every day.“ 

The Federal Government? “Communist 
domination of many of the departments of 
the Federal Government is too obvious to re- 
quire much comment.” 

Foreign policy? “As for Vietnam, one 
thing is certain: no action really detrimental 
to the Communists is conceivable or even 
possible, so long as Rusk, McNamara, and 
Katzenbach remain in power.” 

The Dominican Republic? “The policy 
that began with the landing of marines in 
Santo Domingo (came) under the direction 
of what often seems to be Communist head- 
quarters in Washington—officially called the 
State Department.” 

Summary? “The important point is that 
Americans can expect only defeat so long as 
they are commanded by their enemies.” 

One continues to wonder how it is that the 
membership of the John Birch Society toler- 
ates such drivel. Until the members rise 


up and demand a leadership whose programs 
and analyses are based other than on the 
premise that practically every liberal politi- 
cian, every confused professor, every civil 
rights demonstrator, every ideologized judge, 
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every bungling diplomat, every avid prosecu- 
tor; everyone who wants free medicine, and 
civil rights legislation, and Government con- 
trol of the economy, is an agent of the Com- 
munist conspiracy—until then at least they 
ought not to go about the country complain- 
ing that the society is consistently misrepre- 
sented. Their own views are undoubtedly 
misrepresented. But their views aren't the 
voice of the John Birch Society. That voice 
you have just heard. 

MORE ON THE BIRCH SOCIETY 

(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 


One week ago I wrote a column expressing 
a dismay I felt sure was shared by the ma- 
jority of the members of the John Birch So- 
ciety at some of the positions being subtly 
advanced by the leadership of the JBS in its 
magazine, American Opinion, even while the 
society is spending tons of dough to appease 
public opinion and persuade the average 
American that the leadership is nonkooky. 
The response has been discouraging to those 
who (like myself) have steadfastly adhered 
to the position that between the opinions 
of Robert Welch and those of his votaries 
there is a great gulf: that the latter calmly 
disbelieve, or ignore, his enormities, remain- 
ing loyal to the society on the grounds that 
you need simply scrape off the barnacles of 
extremism and have left a trim seagoing 
hull bent on an upwind anti-Communist, 
anti-Socialist course. 

I am troubled by the initial response to 
that column, and have decided to extend my 
inquiry into the nature of the support of 
the John Birch Society in an effort to answer 
several questions. One: Is there in fact sub- 
stantial disagreement between the member- 
ship at large, and the leadership of the JBS? 
Two: Do the members of the JBS make any 
attempt to understand what it is that the 
leadership of the JBS believes; or do they 
simply ignore the zanier findings of the lead- 
ership, taking shelter in the argument that 
the society is anti-Communist, and that 
therefore all anti-Communists should sup- 
port it? 

Mr. Robert Welch, the founder of the John 
Birch Society, has often expressed his pride 
in the character and gentility of his mem- 
bers. I say it sincerely that I do not doubt 
that he is to a considerable extent correct. 
But I also doubt, to judge from the response 
to date, that he could easily explain away 
the manners of some of the more vociferous 
members of his society. 

Mr. William Patten of St. Louis, Mo., for 
instance, suspects my motives. So, the 
establishment has finally gotten to you. The 
word is comply—or else. Or else what? 
Your magazine will not be distributed by 
‘accepted’ distributors. Cancel my subscrip- 
tion” (hereinafter, CMS). Mrs. Lenore Mc- 
Donald of Los Angeles: What Robert Welch 
wrote in the Politician (imputing procom- 
munism to Dwight Eisenhower) is mild.” 

Mrs. W. D. Porter of Lexington: “Did you 
just have to do it? Couldn't you have left 
it to the Overstreets, Gus Hall, and perhaps 
Chet Huntley? CMS.” Mr. William Gehrke 
of Denver, Colo.: The same old smear meth- 
od employed by the liberals is used; namely, 
condemn the man and what he stands for 
but don’t dare try to refute his facts. (I.e. 
that the United States is 60 to 80 percent 
dominated by Communists, that being the 
conclusion of the article I quoted.) CMS.” 

Mrs. George Caldwell, of San Crescento, 
Calif.: “Since I have just so much hate in me 
I must parcel it out rather sparingly, and as 
I understand you I am now to love Russia 
and hate the John Birch Society.” Mrs. 
Ruth S. Matthews of New York: “One more 
thing before you open your big mouth again, 
ask Congress to give a hearing to Colonel 
Golieswki.” (Who will prove that Ike is a 
Communist?) Mrs. Monica Doeing of Santa 
Barbara, Calif.: Do you mean that you don't 
think that the kidnapping of General Walker 
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was a part of the Communist conspiracy? 
If so, you better get your head out of the 
sand.” 

Mr. and Mrs. John Dalziel of Brooklyn: 
“When you attack Robert Welch you attack 
every member in the society.” Mr, Arthur 
Barksdale of San Mateo, Calif.: “I have al- 
ways believed you to be a true conservative. 
However, since you seem categorically to ac- 
cept most of the left wing programs I’m be- 
ginning to doubt your sincerity.” 

Mr. Robert Jonas of Oyster Bay, Long 
Island: “I am unable to understand whether 
in this latest attack, you are just being 
officious, or whether you periodically suffer 
from hot flashes, in some form of male meno- 
pause? CMS?” Mr. James Oviatt of Los 
Angeles and Beverly Hills: “I am just won- 
dering what Zionist Jew wrote this article? 
Could it have been Lippmann, Goldberg, or 
even Abe—Johnson’s attorney? * * * I have 
known Bob Welch for over 15 years; I think 
he told the truth about Eisenhower.” 

Miss Patricia Huster, of Baltimore, Md.: 
“I believe I heard that there was some $95,- 
000 involved in your last smear of the John 
Birch Society. How much did you get paid 
this time? And by the way, whose side are 
you on, anyway? CMS.” Mr. Lee Adamson of 
Bellingham, Wash., writes: “I have heard a 
rumor that John Kenneth Galbraith is a 
majority stockholder in National Review.” 

And Mr. J. T. Timothy, of Willimantic, 
Conn., sums it up in a single word, in large 
red crayon: Judas.“ 

AND FINALLY ON JOHN BIRCH 
(By Wm. F. Buckley, Jr.) 

I have labored to find the answer to the 
question: Does the typical member of the 
John Birch Society wince when the leader- 
ship makes spectacular remarks imputing 
procommunism to the highest officials of 
Government? I have received 200 (and they 
continue to pour in) letters since I quoted in 
this column from an article in the current 
issue of Mr. Welch’s magazine, American 
Opinion. Of those 200 correspondents, only 
2 joined me in deploring the article’s ex- 
cesses. 

I quoted some typical reactions in an inter- 
mediate column. Today I quote from Mr. 
Frank Cullen Brophy, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
whose distinguished career as a gentleman, 
banker, rancher, and writer is well known in 
the Southwest. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Council of the John Birch Society. 
Let us see how his mind reacts on the ques- 
tions at issue. 

I quoted from the American Opinion article 
the following sentence: The attention of the 
American people was first drawn to the real 
problem of mental health on October 1, 
1962, when, in obedience to the specific de- 
mands of the Communist Party, a gang un- 
der the direction of Nicholas Katzenbach 
(now Attorney General of the United States) 
kidnapped Gen. Edwin A. Walker, in Oxford, 

Whereupon Mr. Brophy writes me: “Gen- 
eral Walker was kidnaped, or at least seized 
unlawfully, confined in a mental institution 
or prison without proper medical examina- 
tion, and after some days released due to the 
patriotic pressures of thousands of outraged 
Americans. The oddest thing about this 
is that you think it odd that the John Birch 
Society takes a dim view of such totalitarian 
tactics and tries to arouse people before it 
is too late.” 

Here, preserved in formaldehyde, is a spec- 
imen of the utter hopelessness of commu- 
nication with anyone suffering from ad- 
vanced Birchitis. I happen to agree with 
every syllable of Mr. Brophy’s dismay at 
what was done to General Walker, and am 
abundantly on record to that effect. But the 
operative words in the Birch article were 
that Walker was detained “in obedience to 
the specific demands of the Communist 
Party”—words to which Mr. Brophy does not 
even bother to allude. 
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Again, I had quoted American Opinion: 
“The theory that the Warren court is work- 
ing for a domestic, as distinct from foreign 
dictatorship, becomes less tenable every day.” 

Mr. Brophy writes me, by way of justifica- 
tion: “The pro-Communist activities of the 
Court in recent years are so obvious that I 
find it hard to believe that you would find 
any comment to offer.” 

The vital difference between “pro-Commu- 
nist in effect,” and “pro-Communist in in- 
tention,” it once again does not cross Mr. 
Brophy's mind to mention. When J. Edgar 
Hoover, by relaxing his vigilance, permitted 
several convicted members of the Communist 
Party to slip off to Mexico, the result was 
pro-Communist in effect; but hardly by de- 
sign. When the Founding Fathers ratified 
the first amendment to the Constitution, 
they committed an act that was profoundly 
pro-Jacobin, and ultimately pro-Communist 
in effect; but was hardly such by design. 
When the Warren court interprets that first 
amendment in such a way as to grant license 
to the Communist Party, it is most certainly 
doing something that is pro-Communist in 
effect; but in the absence of evidence that 
the Justices are secret friends of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, hardly pro-Communist 
by design. One can deplore, as for instance 
Prof. Sidney Hook (and I) have done, the 
absolutization of the first amendment in 
such fashion as to help conspirators; without 
questioning the motives—as distinguished 
from the judgment—of the ideologies on the 
Court. 

And besides, the Birch article suggests in 
plain English that the Warren Court is 
“working for,” i.e., is hoping to bring into 
being, “a foreign dictatorship”; which is 
to suggest, pure and simple, that the majority 
of the Court are pro-Communist traitors. 

Why are such elementary distinction lost 
on Mr. Brophy? And on other members of 
the National Council of the John Birch 
Society? Hasn't their position, to judge 
from Mr. Brophy’s analysis, clearly come 
down to the following propositions: (1) 
Things are going poorly for the United States 
these days; (2) the reason why is because 
the people who are running things are Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers; (3) 
anyone who believes in proposition (1) yet 
cavils at the derivative proposition (2) is 
either (a) naive, or (b) irrelevant; and in any 
event, (c) a clear and present nuisance. 

In the absence of public disavowals of this 
reasoning from responsible members of the 
John Birch Society, one must henceforward 
conclude that the minority who object to 
imputing procommunism to such as At- 
torney General Katzenbach, and to Justices 
Warren, Black, Douglas, and Brennan, are 
overruled: that the majority of the members 
of the society sanction the imputation of 
treasonable motives to such men as these: 
not to mention Dean Rusk, Allen Dulles, 
Robert McNamara, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Michael Vaccariello of Glendale, Calif., 
writes me: “I have often quoted your sen- 
tence (in ‘Up From Liberalism’ decrying the 
liberals’ toleration of some of Mrs. Roose- 
velt's enormities d the forties and 
fifties): “The intellectual probity of a per- 
son is measured not merely by what comes 
out of him, but by what he puts up with from 
others.’ It seems to me, having written that 
and then having read that issue of American 
Opinion, you could only have written what 
you did—to have remained silent would not 
have been discreet, but debasing.” Mrs. Vac- 
cariello is a member of the John Birch 
Society. She appears, alas, to be hopelessly 
outnumbered. 


SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
PRAISED FOR 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
PARTY HONORING SENATOR 
AIKEN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
Bangor, Maine, Daily News, of August 
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21, was published an interesting story 
entitled “Senator SmmtH Gets Praise at 
Party.” A part of the article reads as 
follows: 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republi- 
can, of Maine, set the staid U.S. Senate on 
its ear Friday with a birthday party that 
attracted 110 notables, including almost 
two-thirds of the Senate and three-fourths 
of the Lyndon B. Johnson family. 

The President, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, Lynda, made a sentimental journey to 
the Capitol, at Senator Smirx’s invitation, to 
join in a tribute to her longtime friend, 
Senator GEORGE AIKEN, Republican, of Ver- 
mont, on his 25th anniversary in the Senate. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, Aug. 
21-22, 1965 
Senator SMITH Gers PRAISE AT PARTY 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Sen. MARGARET CHASE 
SmirH, Republican, of Maine, set the staid 
U.S. Senate on its ear Friday with a birthday 
party that attracted 110 notables, including 
almost two-thirds of the Senate and three- 
fourths of the Lyndon B. Johnson family. 

The President, with his wife and daughter, 
Lynda, made a sentimental journey to the 
Capitol, at Senator Smrrn’s invitation, to 
join in a tribute to her longtime friend, 
Senator GEORGE AIKEN, Republican, of Ver- 
mont, on his 25th anniversary in the Senate. 

The President heaped as much praise on 
the Senator from Maine as he did on the 
Senator from Vermont. He was relaxed, 
jovial, and nostalgic in his old surround- 
ings. He came bearing gifts for Aiken—and 
surprised Senator SmrrH with a new color 
portrait, inscribed: “To MARGARET CHASE 
Sirs, with the respect and affection of 
more than a quarter of a century, from her 
friend, Lyndon B. Johnson.” 

Accompanying the presidential photograph 
was a copy of a folksy book about the Texas 
hill country where Johnson grew up. It 
Was autographed on the title page, “With 
Love, Lyndon B. Johnson.” 

Senator Smiru called AIKEN “one of the 
most beloved Senators in history.” There 
was bipartisan agreement. In addition to a 
round of short speeches by Senate leaders, 
there were two impromptu choruses of For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” and a singing of 
“Happy Birthday” in which the President 
joined. 

Arriving late, Mr. Johnson ordered clam 
chowder and some ice cream. While waiting, 
he took a cue from Senator SMITH and made 
a speech that was both newsworthy and sen- 
timental. He told several jokes that no one 
had heard and revealed how the late Speaker 
Sam Rayburn had changed his mind 9 hours 
after advising Johnson not to be John Ken- 
nedy's running mate in 1960. 

“Mr. Sam called me at 2 a.m. and said it 
would be the most idiotic thing I could do,” 
Johnson related. But by 11 or 12 o'clock 
that day, Rayburn was urging him to 
accept. Johnson asked, Why?“ Because 
I'm a damn-site smarter now than I was 
last night,” the President quoted Rayburn 
as saying. 

Turning to Senator SMITH, the President 
recalled their service together on the old 
Naval Affairs Committee in the House during 
World War II. 

“She was a devout Republican, a Yankee, 
and I was a reactionary Southern Conserva- 
tive Democrat,” he grinned. We submerged 
our problems and never issued a divided 
report.” 

Later, as Senate leader, Johnson said he 
“never did know” in advance how either 
Senator SmIrTH or Senator AIKEN were going 
to vote. He recalled a time when another 
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Vermonter, Calvin Coolidge, was asked 
whether it was grammatically correct to say 
that a hen “lays” an egg or “lies” an egg. 
He said Coolidge replied: “Out in my coun- 
try, we always lift her up to see.” 

The President said he always hoped that 
Senators SMITH and AIkEN would vote on 
his side but he knew also that they were the 
kind of Senators who always wanted to lift 
a bill up to see what was in it. 

Senator AIKEN was wearing a red tie given 
to him 5 years ago by Senator SMITH. He 
said he guessed he'd wear it forever. The 
President lingered, shook hands and chatted 
for an hour or more in the conference room 
while the business of the U.S. Senate, itself, 
came to a virtual standstill. 

After all, there was more than a quorum 
at Senator Smrrn’s party. 


CIVIL RIGHTS SPEECH BY VICE 
PRESIDENT HUMPHREY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
White House Conference on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, which met last 
week in this city, was privileged to hear 
an address by the Vice President of the 
United States. 

As one who labored long and hard 
for the passage of landmark civil rights 
legislation, the Vice President was par- 
ticularly qualified to outline, to the Con- 
ference, the unfulfilled tasks in this area 
which must be accomplished in the com- 
ing decades. 

Equal justice in law— 


He pointed out— 
does not mean equal opportunity in a man’s 
life. Although our laws are more just than 
before, we must still seek economic and 
social Justice—we must transform the qual- 
ity of existence for those who remain largely 
untouched by our American progress. 


In citing, particularly, the disturbing 
unemployment figures with respect to 
American Negroes, the Vice President 
emphasized that State and Federal ef- 
forts thus far have not been sufficient. 
He summarized our goals for the sixties 
in these terms: 

Civil rights programs will have real mean- 
ing for the child in the inferior school, the 
family in the ghetto or the man in the 
relief line when these Americans have the 
chance to obtain a better education, a better 
home, a better job, better health care, and 
to live in a better community, 


In view of the fact that both when the 
Vice President was a Senator and since 
then has been so active in this field, in 
view of the critically important unem- 
ployment figures with respect to Ameri- 
can Negroes, which Vice President Hum- 
PHREY emphasized in his speech, and 
since he now does not have the privilege 
of speaking in the Senate as he once did, 
I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT 

HUMPHREY, WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY, AUGUST 
19, 1965 


I am honored to address the opening 
session of this White House Conference on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 specifically 
called for the convening of such a confer- 
ence, 
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For the Congress recognized that the new 
responsibilities set forth in title VII required 
the most careful study, deliberation, and 
discussion, 

Through title VII we can build a more just 
and productive society where a man can be 
judged on his merit alone. 

In the 11 years since the Supreme Court's 
school desegregation decision, this Nation 
has truly sought to secure freedom for those 
who were, in theory, freed 100 years before. 
This Nation has sought to unshackle those 
who have been chained by other forms of 
slavery: the bonds of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 

Through a series of governmental actions, 
culminating in the 1964 Civil Rights Act and 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act, discrimination 
has been stricken from the statute books— 
and legal justice has replaced legalized dis- 
crimination. 

But we must understand that equal jus- 
tice, in law, does not mean equal opportunity 
in a man’s life. 

Although our laws are more just than 
before, we still must seek economic and 
social justice—we must transform the qual- 
ity of existence for those who remain largely 
untouched by our American progress. 

Today our job is not only to finish tearing 
down walls of prejudice but also to build a 
nation of hope and opportunity. 

Civil rights programs will have real mean- 
ing for the child in the inferior school, the 
family in the ghetto, or the man in the relief 
line when these Americans have the chance 
to obtain a better education, a better home, 
a better job, and better health care, to live 
in a better community. 

In his Howard University address, Presi- 
dent Johnson set forth the stark dimen- 
sions of this national failure. He set forth 
the striking contrast between the Nation 
where most Americans live and flourish and 
the “other America” of despair inhabited by 
the forgotten and the impoverished. Today 
we witness the tragic result of this despair. 

The unemployment rate among nonwhites 
is twice as high as among whites. Thirty- 
five years ago it was about equal. In fact 
nonwhites still experience the crisis condi- 
tions of the great depression. 

The unemployment rate for nonwhite 
teenage boys is 23 percent as against 13 
percent for unemployed whites. In 1948 it 
was actually lower for nonwhite youth. 

Today, because of poor job opportunities, 
the median income of nonwhite families 
compared to whites is lower than it was a 
decade ago. It is, in fact, only half as large. 

Moreover, the latest figures on unemploy- 
ment give little cause for optimum. In 
July, one of the best months in the history 
of our Nation’s economy, the unemployment 
rate fell to 4.5 percent. Less than 4 per- 
cent of the white working force was out of 
a job. But for adult nonwhites, the unem- 
ployment rate actually increased. 

It is no exaggeration to say that non- 
whites, principally Negroes, are on the verge 
of a major economic crisis. For the gap is 
widening between Negro education and 
training on the one hand, and the require- 
ments of the labor market on the other. 

Automation, management techniques, and 
changes in consumer spending are all re- 
ducing the demand for unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor. Jcbs requiring professional, 
managerial, clerical, and sales talent are on 
the rise. 

These white-collar occupations account 
for no less than 97 percent of the total in- 
crease in employment since 1947. The pro- 
fessionalization of the labor force picked 
up momentum in the fifties and will con- 
tinue to accelerate in the months and years 
ahead. 

But many Negroes and other minorities 
are badly prepared for this change. Three 
Negro men in five are unskilled or semi- 
skilled. And more than half the Negro men 
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over 20 have less than a grammar school 
education. 

In northern industrial centers one out of 
every three Negro workers has suffered un- 
employment in the past few years. In some 
neighborhoods the unemployment rate 
among Negroes is as high as 40 percent. 

But these figures are only a reflection of 
two broad problems which must be con- 
fronted candidly and compassionately: prob- 
lems of substance and spirit. And both 
categories of problems are bound, in large 
measure, to unemployment. 

We know that the problems of substance 
are complex and interwoven. Like an un- 
derdeveloped society, the Negro community 
in many cities is caught in vicious circles 
of circumstances. 

In solving the Negro’s problems we cannot 
identify a single aspect of his life and try 
to deal with it alone. We cannot just em- 
phasize the need for more jobs, or better 
housing, or improved education. 

More jobs cannot come without better 
education. 

Better education depends upon stable 
neighborhoods. 

Stable neighborhoods require better hous- 
ing and health facilities. 

And better housing and health facilities 
require better jobs. 

To solve these interrelated problems de- 
mands a coordinated, comprehensive attack. 
Just as one cannot isolate a single factor and 
try to solve that particular problem—so no 
single factor can be ignored. 

Nothing is more important to the Negro 
in his struggle to free himself from this circle 
of frustration than the ability to hold a good 
job. 

And problems of spirit dre intimately tied 
to more and better job opportunities. 

We must understand that generations of 
prejudice, deprivation, and subservience have 
produced profound despair, apathy and mis- 
trust. 

What can we expect when hope is reso- 
lutely crushed from the young, when there 
are no jobs even for the educated, and no 
homes in good neighborhoods even for the 
hard-working? 

Our task is both delicate and vital. We 
must try to build the qualities of self- 
respect and self-confidence to replace atti- 
tudes of unimportance and inferiority. 

We must create a climate of equal rights 
and equal respect which encourages the ex- 
ercise of man’s unique capacities: the po- 
tentiality for creativity and the motivation 
toward excellence. 

Only then will the majority of Negroes and 
other minorities approach the goal that is 
critical in their struggle—the goal of self- 
sufficiency. 

Employment gives purpose and meaning to 
men's lives—and nourishes hope and vision in 
their minds. 

It is in the context of this dual challenge 
of substance and spirit that we must evalu- 
ate our efforts to insure equal employment 
opportunities for Negroes and other mi- 
norities. 

In the past, certain employers, unions, 
States, and localities have actively sought to 
eradicate discrimination and help the Negro 
and other minorities share the benefits of 
the national economy. 

Since 1947, many States and localities have 
carried forward equal employment oppor- 
tunity programs. As mayor of Minneapolis, 
I was privileged to establish one of the first 
municipal FEPC ordinances in America. 

Over 310 corporations have signed plans 
for progress agreements to initiate programs 
of affirmative action of recruitment and 
training. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers have conducted outstanding seminars 
on a nationwide basis to promote equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 

The AFL-CIO and the Labor Advisory 
Council to the President’s Committee on 
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Equal Employment Opportunity have spoken 
out and acted against discrimination and 
prejudice—while working hard for civil rights 
and FEPC legislation. The Civil Rights De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO has also or 

a number of valuable sessions to 
promote equal membership policies and hir- 
ing policies. 

On the Federal level, the efforts of the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity and its Executive Vice 
Chairman, Hobart Taylor, Jr., have helped 
end discriminatory practices by Government 
contractors, on federally assisted construc- 
tion projects, and within the Government 
itself. We owe a debt of gratitude, too, to 
the Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of 
Labor, and other heads of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies for the work they have 
done. 

But we must frankly acknowledge that 
these and other efforts represent only the 
first step toward solving the national em- 
ployment problem which plagues Negroes and 
other minority groups—a problem which, as 
I have indicated, is becoming more severe. 

Many persons are still guilty of the sin of 
omission—they remain indifferent to the 
problem or justify their good will by token 
gestures. Some even pursue negative poli- 
cies, refusing to hire Negroes or making the 
conditions of membership overly complex 
and difficult to achieve. 

While we have made encouraging headway 
in many fields, I doubt whether anyone— 
and this includes the Federal Government, 
the business community and the labor 
movement can bring an unblemished record 
to this conference. 

Let us, therefore, acknowledge the fact 
that we have often fallen short of our goals. 

And let's get down to work without delay 
to improve this record. 

First, we must see that title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 is fully implemented, 
We must eradicate all vestiges of discrimina- 
tory employment practices. 

I know I speak for Chairman Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr. when I commit this Govern- 
ment to an extra effort to secure prompt and 
equitable compliance with this historic leg- 
islation. 

I further pledge that the Federal Govern- 
ment will increase the effectiveness of its 
equal employment opportunity program deal- 
ing with Government contractors and on 
federally assisted construction projects. 

We are deeply aware that uncoordinated 
and conflicting efforts in administration dis- 
rupt the compliance process and result in im- 
positions upon employers, unions, and others 
who seek in good faith to act in accordance 
with the law. 

And although the Federal Government 
will strive for voluntary compliance and co- 
operation, we will also enforce title VII and 
the Executive orders relating to employment 
when that is necessary. 

But even when overt discrimination is 
ended, we will not have met our responsi- 
bilities fully. If we are to observe the spirit 
of the 1964 act—and we can do no less—we 
must act creatively to give Negroes and other 
minorities meaningful choices about their 
lives and about their life’s work. 

We must provide additional training and 
education. Those who are ignorant and un- 
skilled today—because they were ignored yes- 
terday—must be trained for the skills needed 
to fill all types of jobs tomorrow. 

We can expect Negroes and other minori- 
ties to be vociferous in their demands for 
more jobs—for training programs—and even 
for on-the-job training. I do not look upon 
this as asking for preferential treatment. 
No, I see such efforts as recognizing a funda- 
mental fact of life. 

We have neglected the Negro and other 
minorities for too many years. Now we 
have the task of dealing with the natural 
results of this neglect. 
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If we are indeed dedicated to the proposi- 
tion of equal employment opportunity, then 
Government, business, and labor must open 
more jobs to Negroes—must go out and af- 
fir.natively seek those persons who are qual- 
ified and begin to train those who are not. 

We must not go halfway in this effort. 
To raise the hopes of a man by training 
him—and then to demolish these hopes by 
leaving him unemployed—is not an accept- 
able policy for anyone. 

And cooperation must be the keynote— 
cooperation between public and private sec- 
tors; among Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments; among all interested parties. To- 
gether there is little we cannot do, divided 
there is little that we can. 

Many of you at this conference have been 
deeply involved in the civil rights movement 
since the postwar renaissance of conscience. 
Your dedication, determination, and concern 
have illuminated a new era of progress and 
reform. 

But the quest upon which we embark to- . 
day will demand that you not only sustain 
but increase your efforts * * * will demand 
that you actively seek to involve others in 
this quest for freedom, dignity and self- 
sufficiency. All of us who have been privi- 
leged to have education, positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility—all of us, Negro and 
white—must help the “other America” be- 
come an America that cherishes respect for 
law and order, rejects violence, and accepts 
citizenship, responsibility and duty. 

Only when we have given our minds and 
our hearts to the quest for equal opportu- 
nity will the eloquence of law be translated 
into the elegance of action. 

Only when the impoverished “other Amer- 
icans” have full access to the common en- 
dowments of our society will they be citizens 
in the full meaning of the word. 

And only then will the record of American 
shortcomings be transformed into a chron- 
icle of hope for all citizens of the world. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE OF MARK TRICE IN THE 
SENATE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I would 
like to pay tribute to Mark Trice, secre- 
tary to the minority, in celebration of his 
45 years of service to the Senate. 

I could not let this occasion pass by 
without adding my warm congratula- 
tions to Mark on this remarkable 
achievement. 

It is remarkable in many ways. 

It is remarkable in point of time for, 
with the exception of our distinguished 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
senior Senator from Arizona, no one has 
engaged in Senate business longer than 
Mark Trice. 

It is remarkable in point of ability, for 
though the political tides have shifted 
and though many Senators of diverse 
views served in this body during the past 
45 years, Mark Trice served all with the 
same diligence and the same selfless de- 
votion to duty. We could not want a 
more faithful assistant. 

It is remarkable in point of deport- 
ment, for Mark Trice has maintained an 
exceptionally high standard of conduct 
over 4% decades. We all know him as a 
man of impeccable integrify. 

It is remarkable in point of esteem, for 
regardless of party affiliation all who 
have come in contact with Mark have 
held him in highest regard. He is a gen- 
tleman and a scholar. 

It is remarkable in point of disposi- 
tion, for in spite of the pressures, in spite 
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of the rigors, in spite of the frustrations 
of his arduous position, Mark Trice has 
remained calm, cool, collected, and cour- 
teous. We could not ask for a more even- 
tempered aid. 

Six years ago this month I took office 
as a freshman Senator. During those 
hectic end-of-the-session weeks, Mark 
Trice counseled and guided me. His as- 
sistance was invaluable, and I am happy 
on this occasion to acknowledge my debt 
to him. As we say in Hawaii, “Mahalo 
nui loa”—thank you very much. 

As Mark begins another year of distin- 
guished service, I want to extend my best 
wishes for continued health and happi- 
ness and for many more years of senior- 
ity in the Senate of the United States. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
address a question to the Senators from 
Arkansas and Colorado? I desire to de- 
liver a 10-minute speech, but I shall 
defer to whatever the Senators desire. 
The majority leader has told me that 
the Senators from Arkansas and Colo- 
rado have time problems, too. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So far as I am 
concerned, I shall be glad to wait. 

Mr. JAVITS. The speech will take 10 
minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If there is no other 
speech to be made, I should like to have 
the floor after the Senator from New 
York has concluded, so as to submit a 
conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I be 
recognized for 10 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BART- 
LETT in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his request? 

Mr. JAVITS. I withhold my request, 
and I yield the floor. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1966—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8639) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the Ju- 
diciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 19, 1965, pp. 21008 
21009, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] for 10 minutes with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF WATER RE- 
SOURCES PLANNING ACT, TO IN- 
CREASE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
TO STATES FOR SUCH PLAN- 
NING 


Mr. JAVITS. Iam grateful to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. I will confine my- 
self to 10 minutes. 

I wish to speak about the responsibil- 
ity of Congress. We have heard much 
about the responsibility of the executive 
department and local responsibility in 
respect to the drought in the Northeast. 
I propose to lay before Congress what 
it can do. 

The recent mobilization of Federal 
forces, money and technology in an ef- 
fort to rescue the Northeast from 
drought disaster is welcome. It is, of 
course, clear that the lack of farsighted 
planning on the part of local officials is 
an important contributing factor to this 
massive and expensive effort, brought on 
by the natural disaster of drought. But, 
it is encouraging that these municipal 
Officials have, at last, been shaken out 
of their lethargy and indifference by the 
enormity of the disaster which impends. 
It is incredible that only a few months 
ago citizens of New York City were as- 
sured by their commissioner of water 
supply that there was no danger of a 
water crisis. Last week, they were told 
that the city may be completely out of 
water by February 1966. The New York 
metropolitan area is, as Secretary Udall 
grimly described it last week, “walking 
on the edge of disaster.” 

While it is reassuring that emergency 
measures announced by the President 
will probably see us through until the 
spring runoffs, weather experts predict 
a fifth year of drought in the Northeast 
which short-range solutions will not ease. 
We must begin to think not only of next 
year, but of the next 10 years. Indeed, 
we must take steps to protect ourselves 
against future droughts unprecedented in 
severity. For failure to do so may leave 
our children and their children—who 
will crowd the cities in increasing num- 
bers—in the same predicament we face 
today. 

On July 14, I spoke in this body urg- 
ing the consideration of the construc- 
tion of a large atomic-powered desalina- 
tion plant in the New York City area. 
I was gratified when Mayor Wagner, a 
few days later, requested a Federal study 
of the proposal, and I understand that 
officials have already begun to explore 
sites for such a plant. 

Other long-term suggestions include 
the construction of the Chelsea pumping 
station on the Hudson which was dis- 
mantled by city officials in an economy 
drive in the early 1950’s. It certainly 


seems both reasonable and prudent to 
use purified Hudson River water as ex- 
tensively as possible without causing salt 
water incursion to the detriment of 
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smaller communities in the Hudson 
River Valley. Public Health experts 
estimate that this can be done, and have 
suggested that an even larger plant be 
constructed north of the Chelsea station. 
A plant processing 100 million gallons 
a day, for example, could be constructed 
for about $13 million. The newly en- 
acted Housing Act of 1965 provides $275 
million a year in grants for the con- 
struction of water facilities such as 
treatment plants, and New York City 
officials should expedite applications 
under this program with a view toward 
building a Hudson River plant. 

As legislators, we have a responsibility 
in this crisis which is different from that 
of the scientists and engineers. One 
power which Congress cherishes can be 
put to good use in this emergency—and 
that is the power of the purse. Other- 
wise, we can prod and suggest, we can 
mediate and offer constructive criticism, 
but we must leave the technology and 
the detailed planning to the water ex- 
perts. When so much is at stake for so 
many, our prime responsibility is to see 
to it that the scientists and planners 
have enough money to do not only the 
necessary, but the optimum. This is not 
the time for postponing the commitment 
of resources—in terms of money and 
personnel. This is not a time for parti- 
san haggling or bureaucratic delay. 
This Northeast drought is a disaster of 
national importance in which each 
branch of the Government—indeed, 
each citizen—has pressing responsibil- 
ities. Before we exhort others to act, 
however, let us look to our own respon- 
sibilities and whether we have dis- 
charged them. 

Here is what I believe to be the im- 
mediate responsibility of Congress: 

First. To complete action now on the 
Water Quality Act of 1965. This meas- 
ure, passed by the Senate last January 
and by the House in April, has been dead- 
locked in conference through the long 
months of this crisis—an amazing thing, 
if it is true. The annual $20 million in 
Federal assistance would provide for 
water pollution control programs is des- 
perately needed, particularly in New 
York State, which has plans on the draw- 
ing boards for a $1.7 billion antipollu- 
tion program. As soon as a bond issue 
is approved in November, years of care- 
ful planning will be over and action on 
the New York program can begin. But 
no work can be done without Federal 
help—financial help. If the waters of 
the Hudson are to be used for human 
consumption, if rampaging pollution of 
Lake Erie is to be halted, and if the other 
streams and tributaries of the Empire 
State are to be made potable, water puri- 
fication work must begin without delay. 

Sources of pollution have been inden- 
tified—63 of them were listed by the 
Commissioner of Health of New York 
last week—and now they must be elimi- 
nated. New York sorely needs its share 
of the Federal money which will become 
available once the conferees agree, and 
the President signs the Water Quality 
Act of 1965. 

It is my understanding that substan- 
tial agreements have been reached by 
the House and Senate conferees on the 
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measure, and I implore my colleagues, 
with all the urgency at my command, 
to give us a conference report this very 
week. 

Second. The Water Resources Planning 
Act of 1965, which was signed by the 
President on July 22, provides grants 
totaling $5 million a year to the States 
for water resources planning. This will 
be a great help when the grants program 
goes into effect in the 1967 fiscal year— 
but we may not have that time to spare. 
Extensive and complete planning must 
begin now, and that money must be made 
available now. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing 
legislation to make the grants program 
effective immediately and to double the 
amount of funds authorized. It is, I 
know, highly unusual to try to amend a 
bill in this manner so shortly after en- 
actment, but we are faced with a highly 
unusual situation. The Water Resources 
Council created by the act, which will 
administer the program, has already 
been constituted, has held meetings and 
issued a report. It is not impossible, 
therefore, to ask that they take on these 
new duties immediately. New York 
State is ready to use these planning 
funds, and could submit an application 
right away—so, I am sure, are other 
States. I urge congressional action be- 
fore we adjourn on my amendment and 
would hope that the necessary funds 
could be provided in a supplemental ap- 
propriation during this session. 

Third. Congress recently extended the 
life and increased the budget of the 
saline water program in the Department 
of the Interior. Our intent was clear: 
to encourage experiments and improve 
the technology of turning salt water in- 
to fresh. This is, of course, a long-term 
solution to the drought, but New York 
State is ready to submit an application 
to the Department and to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for funds for the 
construction of an atomic powered de- 
salination plant at Riverhead, Long 
Island. Admittedly, the plant is small— 
it will process only 1 million gallons a 
day—but it will be the first such plant in 
this country to combine the desalination 
process with the production of atomic 
power. It has been estimated that this 
combination will considerably reduce the 
cost of producing fresh water—from ap- 
proximately $1 per 1,000 gallons to 35 
cents—and it is the factor of cost which 
has thus far made the process practically 
prohibitive. The entire New York con- 
gressional delegation, acting without re- 
gard to party through our New York 
Congressional Delegation Steering Com- 
mittee, has urged the Federal agencies 
to give priority to this request. 

The State of New York will contribute 
$3% million to the project and the De- 
partment and the AEC have each been 
asked for $500,000. Without doubt, this 
plant “will contribute to the state of the 
art” since it will be the first of its kind in 
the country. A considerably larger plant, 
which would be needed for New York 
City, could be modeled after this one. 
Delay in granting this $1 million by the 
Federal Government could result in a 
posiponement of the 1968 completion 
date and a resulting setback to any 
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larger plant which, it is now estimated, 
will take 5 years to construct. 

New York, only one of the 50 States, 
contributes $1 out of every $7 in taxes 
to the Federal Treasury—and we do so 
gladly in the spirit of unity and cooper- 
ation which has made our Nation great. 
But now we are in trouble—deep trouble, 
and I ask my colleagues to aid in expedit- 
ing these matters which I have discussed, 
not so that we can have more than our 
share, but so that the desperately needed 
money, which would be made available 
to New York and other States in time, 
can be made available now, in our time 
of grave crisis. 

Mr. President, we now have an oppor- 
tunity in Congress to make a material 
contribution to the fight against drought 
in the New York area. Let us make it 
now when it is needed instead of waiting 
until later when the time of crisis has 
passed by and other measures may have 
been taken. 

These are three concrete, affirmative 
things that Congress can do to help. I 
urge my colleagues to do them promptly. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill 
to amend the Water Resources Planning 
Act, to increase financial assistance to 
States for such planning, and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2445) to amend the Water 
Resources Planning Act to accelerate and 
increase financial assistance to the 
States for such planning, introduced by 
Mr. Javits, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. MCCLELLAN], for his customary and 
unfailing courtesy. 

I yield the floor. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1966—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8639) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have only a few remarks to make with 
respect to the bill as agreed to by the 
conferees. The total appropriation it 
provides is $2,057,597,150. This sum is 
$28,092,750 below the House allowance 
and $114,338,450 under the total budget 
estimates. It is $5,125,350 above the sum 
recommended by the Senate. 

I believe the bill gives to the depart- 
ments and agencies covered by it suffi- 
cient funds to carry out their various 
programs and duties in fiscal 1966. 
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All of the conferees agreed to the re- 
port and it was unanimously signed by 
conferees on the part of both Houses. 

In addition to the total direct ap- 
propriations recommended, there is au- 
thorized the sum of $3,898,400,000 from 
the Trust Fund account to carry out the 
Federal-aid highway program. 

For the benefit of the Members I shall 
mention some of the important items 
that had been approved in the Senate 
bill but were either denied or reduced in 
conference. Under the Department of 
State, the conferees approved $100,000 
of the $275,000 Senate increase in funds 
for the International Fisheries Commis- 
sions. The increase by the Senate of 
$300,000 to allow additional grants for 
the East-West Cultural Center in Hawaii 
was approved, Also approved was the $1 
million included by the Senate for con- 
struction of a new chancery in Saigon. 
The $348,000 increase granted by the 
Senate for expansion of the overseas 
commercial program was denied in con- 
ference. 

For the Department of Justice the 
Senate provided $100,000 for expenses 
of the Office of Criminal Justice under 
the Deputy Attorney General. The con- 
fereees approved only $50,000 of this 
item. 

For the Department of Commerce the 
conferees agreed to the Senate recom- 
mendation of $350,000 for some expan- 
sion of our international export promo- 
tion program. And for the Weather 
Bureau there was approved $286,250 for 
some expansion of its services in fiscal 
1966. However, no funds were included 
for the additional weather services in 
six localities as had been proposed in 
the Senate bill. The Senate conferees 
were compelled to yield to the wishes of 
the House conferees on this issue. For 
the research and development programs 
planned by the Weather Bureau, the 
conferees agreed to the sum of $11,536,- 
000. This amount includes $750,000 of 
the $1 million increase proposed by the 
Senate for weather research which will 
include the important project of drought 
research. 

For the Office of Field Services the 
conferees agreed to the sum of $4,200,- 
000, a reduction of $65,000 from the sum 
proposed by the Senate. Since the al- 
Jowance is $69,000 above the 1965 ap- 
propriation this should be adequate to 
cover the necessary expenses of all pres- 
ent existing field offices. 

For the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
the conferees approved the increase of 
$200,000 proposed by the Senate for ex- 
pansion of earthquake surveys in Cali- 
fornia and Alaska. 

For the Maritime Commission the con- 
ferees agreed to the Senate recommen- 
dation of $180,000 million for operating- 
differential subsidies and the House 
allowance of $132,150,000 for ship con- 
struction. 

For the Bureau of Public Roads the 
conferees approved the Senate recom- 
mendation of $200 million for repayable 
advances to the Highway Trust Fund. 
However, the language amendment 
adopted by the Senate to restrict the 
use of the funds to close any regional 
field office of the Bureau of Public Roads 
was deleted. 
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For the judiciary branch the conferees 
agreed to the additional $82,000 for 
salaries and related expenses of 11 ad- 
ditional deputy clerks for the courts of 
appeal and the allowance of $3 million 
for fees and expenses of court-appointed 
counsel and other expenses necessary to 
carry out the Criminal Justice Act of 
1964. 
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For the related agencies, approval was 
given to the Senate recommendation of 
$5 million for the civil rights educational 
activities under the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; $2,750,000 for salaries and ex- 
penses of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission; and $140 million 
for salaries and expenses for the U.S. 
Information Agency. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
summary of the bill, H.R. 8639, making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparative statement of appropriations for 1966 and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1966 
PERMANENT AND INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS 


Item 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Educational exchange fund. 
Payment to the Republic of Panama 
Replacement of passenger motor vehicles sold abroad 


Total, Department of State eee 


nee 2, 661, 000 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


5 Appropriat ion 
timate, 1965 estimate, 1966 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 


Conference bill compared with— 


Appro- Budget 
Corporation priations, estimates, House bill, Senate bill, Conference 
1965 1966 1966 1966 action Budget 
estimates, House bill Senate bill 
1966 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated____...- $2, 190, 000 $2, 315, 000 $2, 270, 000 $2, 270, 000 nes! a eee 


ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Salaries and expenses 

Representation allowances 

Acquisition, ome and maintenance of 

Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of 
buildings abroad (special foreign currency 
program, 


in the diplomatic and consular 


TITLE I -DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


$181, 675, 000 817 000 $176, 748, 000 
% 7° 908, 000 58 000 


1 21, 000, 000 18, 125, 000 19, 125, 000 


6, 500, 000 


$176, 400, 000 
993, 000 


19, 125, 000 


6, 500, 000 


Total, administration of foreign affairs... 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 


Contributions to international organizations... 
Missions to international orzauizat ions 
International conferences and contingencies... 
International tariff negot iat ions 


Total, international organizations and 
conferences_..........--..------------- 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


ternational Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico: 


Construc: 

Chamisal settlement. 
Am ions, international commissions.. 
International Fisheries Commissions 

Total, international commissions... ..... 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
8 — and cultural exchange 


Center for cultural a — karena 
between East and W 


Total, educational exchange 
OTHER 
Presentation of a statue to Mexico 


Total, title I, Department of State 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses, general administration.. 
Salaries and expenses, general legal activities. 


See footnotes at end of table, 


$5, 050, 000 
20, 593, 000 


$5, 525, 
21, 565, 
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Comparative statement of appropriations for 1965 and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1966—Continued 
TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—Continued 


Conference bill compared with— 
Rare House bill. 
. 10% . A Budget 
estimates, House bill Senste bill 
1966 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL 
$ ADMINISTRATION—Continued 
lien property activities, limitation on general 
administra ive expenses wee ($369, 000) ($369, 000) 
Salaries N 8 3 7, 130, 000 7, 130, 000 
Salaries an 8. 
marshals eee 32,475,000 22. 150, 000 
Fees and expenses of WITH 8 2 800, 000 2, 800, 000 
Total, 1 activiti d general nd- 
8 23 a ee SX — aS 69, 495, 000 68, 719, 000 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
Salaries and expenses- -------12--22212212111 165, 365,000 148, 365, 000 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
Balaries and expenses......-..-.--------------- 73, 604, 000 73, 175, 000 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
Salaries and Bureau of Prisons 57,210,000 | 56, 560, 000 
Buildings and fueilities......--- a 3! 610, 000 2, 500, 000 
Support of U.S. prisoners eet 000 4, 500, 000 
Total, Federal prison system 63, 560, 000 
Total, title II, Department o! Justice. 370, 819, 000 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Total, Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
pon eae ISS cle eae es | 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 
Salaries and !!!! ⁊ͤ ee PS. 


U.S. TRAVEL SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses... 2-22. 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


t 
Manufactures, and Mineral Industries 
1964 Census of Agriculture ---------- 
Preparation for 19th Decennial Census. 
1967 Economie Census aula laced 
1967 Census of Governments _.-...-.----..-----|---------------- 


Total, Bureau of the Census 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Salaries and expenses.._----..---------------- 
Salaries — 7 — (special foreign currency 
rogram 


PATENT OFFICE 
Salaries and expenses 


NATIONAL RUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Research and technical Services 
Research and technical services (special foreign 
Currency program 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Comparative statement of appropriations for 1965 and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1966—Continued 
TITLE III—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Continued 


Conference bill compared with— 


Corporation . —. , 
orpora estima! ouse a , onforence 
1965 1966 1966 1966 action Budget 
estimates, House bill Senate bill 
1966 
— -D eee be , — — = 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS—Con. 
Plant and facilities $880,000 | $880,000 | —$1, 120, 00 : — 
86 ee ee TE T KK ͤ — — — 8 
— evel r. OERO SREY — 
Total, National Bureau of Standards 35, 928. 000 — $805, 000 
OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 
Salaries and expenses (G) ash RAP: S ae DAt. T 
WEATHER BUREAU =] 
rheini para E ADORN I OPENA ATE 66, 941, 000 69, 980, 000 68, 750, 000 69, 287, 900 69, 036, 250 —943, 750 250 —251, 650 
Research and MIAMI ———— 10, 400, 000 13, 510, 000 10, 786, 000 11, 786, 000 11, 536,000 | —1, 974, 000 TARON —250, 000 
Research and development (special foreign cur- 
one dec | ae ae SE eed 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Establishment of meteorological facilities. ___- 725, 000 3, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Meteorological satellite operations... | 10, 000, 000 30, 100, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Total, Weather Bureau... 88, 506, 000 


117, 089, 000 108, 073, 900 107, 572, 250 


eg E K 124, 850, 000 132, 150, 000 
180, 000, 000 180, 000, 000 
6, 500, 000 
15, 611, 000 
3, 950, 000 


a (51, 000, 000) 
(3, 898, 400, 000) | (3, 898, 400, 000) 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads 
TRANSPORTATION RESEARCH 
Salaries nnd expenses ad 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT— 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Grants for local development districts and ‘or 
and demonstrati 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
Appalachian development highway system 


and miscellaneous 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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Comparative statement of appropriations for 1965 and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1966—Continued 
TABLE IV—THE JUDICIARY—Continued 


Conference bill compared with— 


Appro- Budget 
Corporation priations, estimates, House bill, Senate bill, 
1965 1966 1966 1966 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES—continued 
Referees, special accounts: 
Salaries of reſerees ($3, 900, — * 514, 735, 000) ($4, 314, DE 600 ($4, 314, 000) ($4, 314, 000) 
Expenses of reſereess (5, 955, 000 (6, 425, (6, 425, 000) (6, 425, 000 


— ees 64, 502, 000 


e 75, 307, 700 87, 865, 500 77 81, 111, 900 80, 693, 900 


TITLE V—RELATED AGENCIES 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Salaries and expenses memmm » A > „500,000 | —8220,000—————————————— 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Office of Education: Civil rights educational 
activities. 


5, 000, 000 | —3, 000,000 | 81, 000, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Manpower Administration: Special study on 
discrimination in employment because of age. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU NITY 
COMMISSION: 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL RULES OF 
JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses, a priso 5 
Transfer from revolving "fans „ 

He hh a loam assistance. 
OR RE a LE 
Total, Small Business Administration 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


157, 315, 000 157,065,000 | 157, 065, 000 | —250,000 |.....-.---.--. 


556,000 | 356,000 II, 000 |--------------ļ-------------- 


eM a hy Rae | ee LIne 


3,400,000} 3. 400,000 108, 000 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 


Arms control and disarmament activities 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 2 2 000 


141, 111, 000 
11, 112, 000 
3, 975, 100 


140, 000, 000 140, 000,000 | —1, 111, 000 —254, 000 
11, 112, 000 11, 112, 000 
000 3, 750, 000 


Special 3 exhibitions 
Special international exhibitions (special for- 


cy p! Dee 400. 00 12854, 00 — 154,000) 1384, 0 13546094 —————————— 
Acquisition and construction of radio facilities. 16, 601, 000 16, 601, 000 
Informstional media guarantee find ==. st — S . — — 
Total, U.S. Information Ageney 173, 249, 100 171, 617, 000 171, 617,000 | —1, 632,100 —254, 000 


359, 611, 000 | _ 359, 581, 000 | —8, 415,100 | _ +3, 546, 000 


2, 052, 471, 800 | 2, 057, 597, 150 |—114, 338, 450 | —28, 092,750 | +5, 125, 350 


10, 739, 000 739, 000 10, 739,000 | — 510, 000 |--__--______--}__-___.__..... 
2, 074, 950, 900 2, 041 732, 800 2, 046, 858, 150 13 624 400 —28, 002, 750 5, 125, 350 


Direet appropriations. 
3 Includes $1 ae in S. Doc. Fag 33. to Research and technical services,“ National Bureau of Standards. 
2 Reflects redu of 2 H. Doe. No. 92. : 5 hema language contained in H. Doc. No, 163. 


3 Contained in H. Doc. No. 92. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr.McCLELLAN. I yield. 
Mr. JAVITS. I did not hear the Sen- 


ator refer specifically to the U.S. Travel 
Service, in which I have a very great in- 
terest, as does the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson]. 

I noticed the amount was cut from 
$3,200,000, as proposed by the Senate, to 
$3 million. I realize it is fruitless to try 
to do something about it at this stage, 
but I rise to—protest would be the wrong 
word to use, but to call to the attention 
off my colleagues the fact that we are 
really missing a tremendous bet in this 
area and are engaging in what is a ter- 
ribly wasted opportunity by these rather 
minor cuts. 

American tourists abroad are spend- 
ing about one billion and a half dollars 
more than foreign tourists spend in this 
country. When the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] sponsored the 
U.S. Travel Service—and it was the first 
real effort to do something to deal with 
that situation—we created an agency 
which everybody admits is being very 
well operated. It covers only half of the 
problem. I am trying to have it ex- 
tended to include domestic travel. 

Laying that factor aside, for fiscal 
year 1966 USTS requested an increase of 
$500,000 to increase the level of the U.S. 
effort to include foreigners to visit the 
United States, and thereby to reduce the 
deficit in our international balance of 
payments, which is accounted for by the 
so-called tourist “gap.” 

The House refused that request and 
left USTS appropriations at the fiscal 
year 1965 level, $3 million. To the Sen- 
ate, USTS asked that we allow at least a 
$345,000 increase in its budget. The 
Senate approved a $200,000 increase for 
the next fiscal year. However, the con- 
ferees finally agreed with the House and 
provided only $3 million for this agency. 

It seems to me we are being short- 
sighted to hold the appropriation down 
to the same appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1965. 

I know the Senate provided more than 
is provided in the conference report for 
this item, and that is to the credit of the 
Senate. 

I would appreciate any comment on 
the matter from the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is not much 
comment I can make. The House cut 
the budget request by $500,000. In an 
effort, we thought, to restore a part of 
it, and to indicate that the Senate 
thought there should be more money 
provided for that purpose, as I recall we 
raised it $200,000 in committee. That 
amount was sustained in the Senate. We 
went to conference. We were not able 
to persuade the House conferees to agree 
to that increase. 

I am in agreement, in a general way, 
with what the distinguished Senator 
from New York has said. There is an 
opportunity, if that office is administered 
properly, and a well-planned effort is 
made to induce tourists to come to this 
country, to profit by it. This expendi- 
ture would be in the interest of our coun- 
try and one that would be well justified. 
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But apparently we must approach this 
with some graduation. We shall have to 
fight to increase the appropriations. 

I would hope that the agency would, 
by the next year, demonstrate results 
that would be persuasive. 

Mr. JAVITS. Asa result of the efforts 
of the agency there has been a material 
increase in tourism into the United 
States. I think the agency has more 
than adequate justification for its exist- 
ence. On a budget that has reached $3 
million only in fiscal year 1965, the USTS 
has been largely responsible for increas- 
ing for foreign travel to the United 
States by 17 percent in 1962, 22 percent 
in 1963, and by over 30 percent in 1964. 
I would say to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, and through him to the executive 
department, that with the encourage- 
ment the chairman of the subcommittee 
has given, I would hope the agency con- 
cerned, the Department of Commerce, 
the President's Office, and the Bureau of 
the Budget would show a little fight on 
this expenditure. It is well worth fight- 
ing for. I agree with the Senator from 
Arkansas that we have to fight for it. 
Sufficient results have already been 
achieved to show that the agency re- 
quires a decent appropriation. I hope— 
and I am encouraged by what the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has said—that 
the executive department will look into 
the matter. There is a $112-billion im- 
balance in our payments due to the so- 
called travel gap. It is inconceivable to 
me, with the marvelous country we have, 
and the wonderful accommodations for 
tourists, that we cannot materially in- 
crease the progress we are making in 
attracting people to our country. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This is not one of 
the agencies that I regard as useless. I 
think it has a real potential. If that 
potential is pursued vigorously, aggres- 
sively, with tact and persuasion, we can 
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really profit from that expenditure. I 
did not mean to imply that the agency 
had done no good. I am sure it has. 
What is apparently needed is for the 
agency to be able to demonstrate more 
convincingly that the country is bene- 
fiting and profiting from its operations, 
rather than letting it be taken for 
granted. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

I appreciate also what was done about 
appropriations in the civil rights field, 
for the Office of Education and the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
It only shows my colleague’s fidelity to 
duty in the financial side of our work, 
without regard to his own views on the 
substantive matter, and that Congress 
having spoken, the committee will pro- 
vide what is needed to do the work 
required. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the staff of USTS and its budget 
from 1962 to date and a table comparing 
the travel provision expenditures of the 
United States with 19 other countries 
may be pointed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the two 
tables were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. Travel Service budget and staff 


e staff in Num- 
Fiscal year Budget Dis- | Over- | ber of 
trict of| seas | offices 
Colum 
bia 
000 26 20 7 
, 000 28 44 9 
000 27 43 9 
i 000 31 9 
House allow- 
lowance....| 3,000,000 30 50 11 
Senate ap- 
penal 3, 345, 000 3 50 11 


Source: U.S. Travel Service. 


Travel promotion expenditures of 20 countries as compared to their gross national product 
and gross earnings from travel : 


Country 


1 Information as pertains to the year 1963. 
2 Not available. . 
Including hotel maintenance costs. 


Source: OECD report, 1964, U.S. Travel Service. 
Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 


Senator from Arxansas yield? 
Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 


Travel Gross 
promotion GNP earnings 
expenditures from travel 
$7, 666, 000,000 | $503, 000, 000 
280 0 | ean ow 
600, 000 7, 970, 000, 000 164, 000, 000 
700, 000 5, 810, 000, 000 ® 
4, 500, 000 79, 360, 000, 000 808. 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 94, 200, 000, 000 688, 000, 000 
7. 000, 000 84, 170, 000, 000 619, 000, 000 
2. 400. 000 4, 367, 000, 000 91, 000, 000 
3, 100, 000 2, 265, 000, 000 165, 000, 000 
2, 900, 000 45, 100, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000, 000 
92, 000 525, 000, 000 2 
4, 500, 000 15, 375, 000, 000 656, 000, 000 
870, 000 14, 400, 000, 000 09 
360, 000 5, 638, 000, 000 78, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 14, 970, 000, 000 939, 000, 000 
481, 000 15, 560, 000, 000 ® 
2, 000, 000 11, 630, 000, 000 560, 000, 000 
2. 000, 000 6, 975, 000, 000 8, 300, 000 
3, 400, 000 | 583, 900, 000, 000 | 1. 005. 000, G00 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding, in listening to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas a 
few moments ago, that amendment No. 
18—which is my amendment—was 
dropped by the House. The amendment 
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provided that none of the funds made 
available to the Bureau of Public Roads 
should be used directly or indirectly for 
the closing, planning for closing, or for 
any activity in connection with the clos- 
ing of any regional field office. I believe 
that is correct; is it not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I find myself in a posi- 
tion in which I do not often find myself, 
because usually I am one of those who 
are taken to task on Appropriation Com- 
mittee conferences; but I understand 
from the Senator from Arkansas, in pri- 
vate conversation, that the House was 
absolutely adamant on this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me assure the 
Senator from Colorado that from my 
judgment, observation, and impression 
obtained at the time, he is eminently 
correct. 

My purpose, as I indicated to the Sen- 
ator and to the Senate, was to support 
the amendment—which I did. 

As the Senator will recall, in commit- 
tee, when it was suggested that the 
amendment be adopted by the commit- 
tee, I suggested certain language in the 
report which would be adequate, and it 
was agreed to; with the suggestion, per- 
haps, that the language would not be re- 
spected, that the language would not get 
the results which the committee really 
desired. As the Recorp refiects, when 
the bill was under consideration, I stated 
on the floor of the Senate what I had 
done in trying to ascertain whether we 
could obtain assurance that the language 
would be respected in the report by the 
agency involved. Instead of getting such 
assurance, I received a letter—which I 
placed in the Recorp at that time, and 
which now appears on page 20189 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 12— 
from Under Secretary Alan S. Boyd, of 
the Department of Commerce, which in 
effect said that he did not pay any atten- 
tion to the language in the report. 

In other words, they would not agree to 
observe it or respect it. In effect, al- 
though it was not said quite that crudely, 
but that is what the letter meant. 

After the letter was reported to the 
Senate, the Senator offered his amend- 
ment, which was promptly adopted. 

Subsequent to that time, as the Sen- 
ator knows, a comparable amendment 
was placed in the military construction 
bill, which the President has vetoed, be- 
cause of that particular language being 
in it. 

Therefore, the issue is before us. We 
cannot do anything about it in this bill, 
but, as I see it, the issue is before Con- 
gress that hereafter any bill which under- 
takes to require that an agency of Gov- 
ernment come back and consult with 
Congress before it takes action to undo 
something for which Congress has ap- 
propriated funds, should be done if the 
Congress believes that such bills may be 
vetoed. 

I do not know how far the President 
has in mind to go with this, as to the 
constitutional issue. I am not prepared 
to say that. But, it has been my 
thought—and I still maintain that we 
are all serving the same people and the 
same Government—that we should all be 
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interested in providing the very best serv- 
ices, assuming that full responsibility 
under the Constitution is placed in the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
that it does not have to pay any attention 
to such language. 

I still maintain that it is far better to 
have a cooperative attitude with respect 
to the executive branch and the legisla- 
tive branch than it is to have a defiant 
attitude on the part of either. 

I had hoped that something could be 
worked out in the future so that these 
things would not occur. It may be said 
that if the policy is to be to defy the other 
branch of the Government in this in- 
stance, or in any other instance, or to 
reverse it and have the legislative branch 
take an attitude of defiance toward the 
executive branch, it will not make for 
harmony, it will not make for good re- 
lations, it will not be a contribution to 
good government. From time to time, 
Congress delegates powers to the execu- 
tive branch, powers which are conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution. I 
believe that there should be a reciprocal 
attitude of cooperation, more so than 
today exists. 

I make this statement for the record, 
in no way being critical. 

It may very well be that the power of 
the executive branch to close any agency 
it wishes, which Congress has author- 
ized and appropriated for, may be legiti- 
mate. But it certainly would do no 
harm, and it seems to me it would only 
be common courtesy if Congress re- 
quested an agency of Government to 
discuss its plans and its purposes with 
the appropriate committees of Congress, 
before any action is taken in which Con- 
gress may have a vital interest, if it 
should make a request that it be advised 
or consulted before such action was 
taken. 

If that is asking too much, my posi- 
tion is wrong. 

However, I believe, irrespective of 
where the constitutional powers are 
vested, that it would make for better re- 
lations, better government, and the na- 
tional interest would be better served 
by a cooperative attitude rather than a 
defiant attitude on the part of either 
branch of Government. 

I am not criticizing the executive 
branch primarily as such. I am talking 
about the policy, and what the attitude 
on the part of both might be if each 
adopted that attitude. It could mean 
less effective government, less harmoni- 
ous government, and I believe it could 
injure the national interest rather than 
serve it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the remarks of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 

For my part, let me express my ap- 
preciation for what I know the Senator 
from Arkansas has done, as well as what 
the other members on the committee 
have done, to retain amendment 18 in 
the bill. 

At this point, I believe that I should 
state what this is all about. 

Quite by chance, I received informa- 
tion—I cannot disclose the source of the 
information because of the possible back- 
lash upon the individuals involved—that 
the Region 9 office in Denver was about 
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to be closed, or that its closing was under 
consideration. 

I immediately sought to consult Mr. 
Boyd, who was then about to move from 
CAB to the Department of Commerce, 
and I was unable to get in touch with 
him, or to arrange a meeting with him, 
until after the hearings had closed on 
the bill. 

It may be that the executive branch 
has a perfectly good case for closing all 
the regional offices. Mr. Boyd was quite 
frank to say that this was under consid- 
eration. However, he does not have a 
case for closing only one regional office. 
For example, if he closes Region 9 in 
Denver, it will mean that New Mexico 
will be shifted over to Fort Worth; Colo- 
rado and Utah will be shifted 1,500 miles 
west to San Francisco; and Wyoming 
will be shifted even a greater distance, 
up to Portland, Oreg. 

No one can tell me that any money 
will be saved by such a move. Roughly, 
$600,000 in salaries and 59 employees are 
involved. We all know how Government 
operates, and we know that an equivalent 
number of jobs will be set up in San 
Francisco. 

When this matter came up during the 
markup of the bill, I took it up with the 
chairman of the committee and offered 
an amendment which the House has now 
refused to accept. 

I repeat, Mr. President, there may be 
a good case for closing regional offices. 
However, anyone can search the RECORD, 
and he will not find one word of testi- 
mony by the Commerce Department 
which even indicates that it had this pro- 
posal in mind. The committee was as- 
tounded when I gave it the information 
that I had received. 

On the basic question that is involved, 
if the distinguished chairman of the 
committee does not object, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter from Mr. 
Boyd placed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have no objec- 
tion. It is already in the Recorp. How- 
ever, I have no objection to having it 
reinserted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe UNDER SECRETARY OF COM- 

MERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your oral request in connection 
with Senate Report No. 547, which accom- 
panied H.R. 8639, a bill reported by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Because of the 
statement in this report that the “committee 
directs the Bureau (of Public Roads) not to 
close any of the regional offices until coming 
before the committee to justify such action,” 
you requested a letter on this matter prior to 
floor action on this bill, 

In view of the constitutional separation of 
powers and division of responsibilities be- 
tween Congress and the executive branch, we 
are unable to make any commitment to com- 
ply with the directive of the committee. 
Such commitment would be contrary to the 
constitutional responsibility of the executive 
branch “to implement all laws—a specific and 
exclusive responsibility which cannot prop- 
erly be shared with a committee of Congress” 
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(see “Message from the President, Returning 
Without Approval, S. 327,” dated June 5, 
1965) . 

In view of the interest that your committee 
has shown in the matter of the Bureau's re- 
gional offices, I will be glad to inform you of 
any decision to close such offices prior to the 
Secretary’s announcement of the decision. 

We hope that this information meets your 
requirements in connection with fioor action 
on the bill. If there is any other information 
that we can supply to the committee, in line 
with our respective responsibilities, we will 
be glad to do so. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN S. BOYD. 


Mr. ALLOTT. The question which 
the Senator from Arkansas discussed so 
ably and well, as he always does, is the 
question of how we can limit or instruct 
the departments of Government on how 
the departments should be operated. In 
the Appropriations Committee we have 
found that it is almost useless t put 
any language in the report, because it is 
either partially or wholly ignored. 
Therefore, when the distinguished chair- 
man received the letter from Mr. Boyd, 
which has been placed in the RECORD, we 
added an amendment to the bill, because 
it is obvious that Mr. Boyd believed that 
he was not required to pay any atten- 
tion to language in the report. 

What the chairman has said is correct. 
There is a very narrow line. I under- 
stood that the President had vetoed the 
military construction bill over the week- 
end because of similar language in that 
bill. Nevertheless, we cannot get away 
from the fact that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to legislate, and that it is up to 
the executive branch to implement and 
administer the laws. In this instance, 
when Congress has put this language in 
the report, it is up to the executive branch 
of the Government to respect it. After 
the amendment was added in committee, 
there was a great deal of telephoning to 
Members of the House. A great deal was 
said about the amendment not being 
permitted to remain in the bill under 

any circumstances. We have seen it 

implemented now in the veto of the mili- 
tary construction bill. It evidences the 
attitude of the administration. Laying 
aside the constitutional question, as the 
Senator from Arkansas has suggested, if 
we are to get into this kind of situation 
we shall have a government which will be 
running less smoothly, and even oper- 
ating sometimes as though we were pull- 
ing on a rope in opposite directions. 

I am appreciative of what the Senator 
has done. I appreciate his support. I 
am sorry that the House Members of the 
conference committee were influenced to 
the point where they were absolutely 
adamant about this matter and would 
not even consider it. This will not con- 
tribute to better relations. I do not 
believe they can justify their planned 
action. 

In conclusion, I know no motion would 
prevail at this time. I know of the ef- 
forts that the chairman has made. Iam 
appreciative of those efforts. I shall not 
make a motion with respect to the con- 
ference report. However, I hope that 
we shall be able to see some of the 
departments of Government paying at- 
tention to the language we put in re- 
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ports and in bills, because that is a part 
of the duty we are sent here to perform. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to make a 
further observation. During the course 
of the hearings on the bill Secretary 
Connor and a number of his subordinates 
appeared and testified before the com- 
mittee. At no time did they suggest to 
the committee that they had in mind 
closing any of the regional offices. In- 
stead, they asked for an increase of 
$1,600,000 for administrative purposes. 
If they had indicated it, testimony could 
have been developed on that point. It 
may very well be that some regional 
offices or all of them should be closed. 
I do not know. I am not opposing the 
closing of them. What I am not pleased 
about is that they should come in and 
ask for an increase in the appropriation 
and then, after they have gotten it, 
should have a plan—and had it all along, 
perhaps—to close some offices. I do not 
believe it would hurt the head of any 
agency or the head of any department, 
when he comes before the Appropriations 
Committees of Congress, to be frank and 
candid, and to lay his cards on the table. 
If they have a plan under which they can 
economize, or a plan to increase their 
efficiency, there is no reason why they 
cannot frankly and candidly confide in 
Congress on those plans. When an 
agency comes before us and asks for an 
increased appropriation for administra- 
tive purposes, it makes it a little difficult 
to grant the request with all the con- 
fidence that we could if there had been 
demonstrated an attitude of frankness 
and candor with Congress, and evidence 
that the agency was laying its cards face 
up on the table, so that we could be ad- 
vised and informed and know better how 
to exercise our judgment with respect to 
the amount of the appropriations that 
we should grant. 

We shall have to see what will hap- 
pen in the future. For the present, the 
issue is lost. They are now free to close 
one or all regional offices, without con- 
sulting Congress in any way at all. If 
Congress wants to agree to it, or if we are 
compelled to submit to that policy, we 
shall have to submit to it. However, 
there are powers in Congress which Con- 
gress can exercise and can refuse to dele- 
gate to the executive department. It may 
be to their interest to be cooperative. 
This is a two-way street. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 

fore the Senate a message from the 

House of Representatives announcing its 
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disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6927) to es- 
tablish a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment and agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Kennepy of New York, 
Mr. Munpt and Mr. Smpson conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSERVATION EXTREMISTS NOW 
ATTACE THE NATIONAL FOREST 
SERVICE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, as a 
conservationist I have been somewhat 
troubled by the efforts of a group of ex- 
tremists among my fellow conservation- 
ists to lose sight of human values and of 
the concern for man’s welfare when con- 
servation problems arise. 

I have referred in the past to the 
highly organized campaign against the 
building of the Rampart Canyon Dam in 
Alaska. Articles which grossly misrep- 
resent the facts are sprouting in various 
magazines and are accepted by the unin- 
formed as gospel. I have had occasion 
to reply to them as have others who are 
no less concerned about conservation 
than I am but who appreciate the need 
to differentiate between wise utilization 
with assurance of perpetual supply in 
contrast with mere preservation and 
nonutilization. 

In another form, this issue has 
cropped out again in southeastern 
Alaska in connection with a proposed 
timber sale by the U.S. Forest Service. 

It should be pointed out that Alaska 
has done extremely well in the field of 
conservation and in related issues. Its 
national parks occupy approximately 
one-third of all the national park areas 
of the Nation and Alaskans rejoice in 
them. Its wildlife ranges and refuges 
cover twice the acreage of all the refuges 
and wildlife ranges in the other 49 
States. Its national forests occupy a 
larger area than the national forests of 
any other State. Its territorial legis- 
lature, 20 years ago, banned billboards 
from our highways. 

Only 11 years ago, our vast forest re- 
sources were not only not utilized but 
were going to pot; through nonuse, ag- 
ing, decay, and insect ravages, they were 
rapidly deteriorating. For years, partly 
because of the relative inaccessibility of 
Alaska and high transportation costs, 
among other facts, except for a few small 
sawmills, these vast timber resources 
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were not utilized, although the Tongass 
and Chugach National Forests had been 
established in 1907. 

In 1954 a pulpmill was established at 
Ketchikan and subsequently another 
pulpmill at Sitka—the first substantial 
utilization of this great resource. The 
logging to supply them of course follows 
the conservation procedures which the 
Forest Service insists upon and seeks to 
be vigilant in enforcing. 

More recently it has advertised a large 
timber sale which will provide for the 
utilization of most of the remaining tim- 
ber in the 16-millon-acre Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, which roughly coincides 
with the entire area of southeastern 
Alaska, known also as The Panhandle.” 
This proposed sale has been violently at- 
tacked in one of the magazines which 
caters to hunters, fishermen, and sports- 
men, namely, Field and Stream,” which, 
in lurid tones, has described this as de- 
structive and injurious to wildlife, which 
in this instance, are brown bear. This 
appears to be another example of ex- 
tremism and emotional appeal with little 
foundation, and its allegations are em- 
phatically denied by the Forest Service. 

The Forest Service scarcely needs de- 
fenders on the score of its not being 
concerned about conservation. Its rec- 
ord has been good in this field. It is con- 
cerned about wise utilization on the prin- 
ciple of perpetual yield, and not mere 
preservation. Mere preservation, such 
as is sought by the article in Field and 
Stream, and its school of extremists, 
would mean the deterioration of this 
timber resource and its nonuse, the very 
antithesis of wise conservation. 

A reply to the attack in Field and 
Stream appears in the September issue 
of National Forests. It is written by 
Vern Metcalfe, an experienced newspa- 
perman and radio commentator of Ju- 
neau, Alaska. It is not written in the 
sensational, biased language of the article 
on which it comments; but it gives the 
facts. è 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Vern Metcalfe, appearing in the 
September issue of National Forests, en- 
titled “Tongass Timber Sale,” be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Toncass TIMBER SALE 
(By Vern Metcalfe) 

It was not by accident that Alaska's Sen- 
ator E. L. “BoB” BARTLETT took the floor of 
the Senate on the same day the largest tim- 
ber sale in Forest Service history was an- 
nounced in the new State. As announced 
by region 10 of the Forest Service, bids will 
be advertised on or about September 1, 1965, 
for 8,750 million board feet of timber near 
Juneau on the North Tongass National For- 
est; said timber to be harvested under the 
terms of a contract extending over a 50-year 
period. As the announcement was being 
made, Senator BARTLETT was telling his Sen- 
ate colleagues the impact the sale would 
have on the struggling Alaskan economy but 
carefully noted the State is concerned about 
the conservation aspects of the deal as well. 

And with considerable reason, Already 
some elements of conservation are protesting 
certain phases of the proposed sale particu- 
larly the inclusion of one portion of Admiral- 
ty Island in the deal. Opening gun of the 
opposition is believed to have been an arti- 
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cle entitled, “Night Falls on Admiralty,” by 
Richard Starnes in Field and Stream maga- 
zine. One Forest Service spokesman in 
Alaska has already labeled those in opposi- 
tion as “extremist conservationists.” In 
Washington, Forest Service headquarters 
took note of the incipient opposition in a 
carefully worded five-page release prefaced 
by a “Memorandum to Conservation Lead- 
ers,” signed by Clint Davis, Director of In- 
formation and Education for the Service. 

In the signed release, Mr. Davis noted that 
the sale has been in the planning and de- 
velopment stage for several years and has 
undergone careful analysis as to its possible 
long-range effects on the region and its re- 
sources. He noted there has been “strong 
opposition to any timber cutting in Alaska 
and we would like you to have our appraisal 
of the facts.” 

Continuing, Mr. Davis said, We believe 
that many areas in the State should be har- 
vested, This particular sale represents a di- 
rect return to the Government of about $25 
million and a product value of over $750 
million. As significant as this monetary 
contribution is to the economy of Alaska, 
the important thing is that this timber will 
be harvested with due regard for all values 
and at a rate of cutting that can be sus- 
tained indefinitely. The record of the Forest 
Service is assurance that all natural re- 
sources, including esthetics as well as fish 
and wildlife, will be given the fullest possi- 
ble protection.” 

Thus the word from Washington as the 
biggest timber sale in National Forest his- 
tory goes into the hopper. 

The timber is in three large blocs, two 
on the mainland, and the third on Admiralty 
Island, which is one of the largest in the 
southeast Alaska archipelago. Admiralty is 
100 miles long and 30 miles wide at its widest 
point and comprises some 1,064,960 acres of 
land including 11 lakes that are reserved for 
both present and future recreational devel- 
opment, 

The sale would cause the harvesting of 
some 8,750 million board feet of spruce and 
hemlock timber which predominates in the 
panhandle of the 49th State. It also will 
be the last large sale of timber in the Ton- 
gass National Forest since once the harvest 
begins nearly seven-eighths of the allowable 
cut will have been achieved. 

Timber cut during the calendar year of 
1965 will amount to 500 million board feet 
and the maximum allowable cut in the 
forest is 824 million board feet under pres- 
ent timber technology. Howard Johnson, 
the regional forester for the Alaska region, 
noted, when announcing the sale, that “we 
feel that improvements in technology will 
cause a boost in this allowable cut by some 
50 percent within the next 35 years.“ Jobn- 
son explained that only about one-third of 
the timber included in the three blocs was 
economically feasible to harvest under pres- 
ent logging techniques. 

The sale, as proposed, was over 2 years in 
being put together in its present package 
and represents what the Forest Service hopes 
will become the keystone to an integrated 
forest products industry centered in the Ju- 
neau area. Although Johnson would not 
state that the Juneau area would be the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of the sale if it goes through, 
one look at the map of the areas indicates 
that this would be the logical place for fu- 
ture mills to be located. 

When queried on the possible location of 
millsites, Johnson stated, “Obviously I can- 
not speak for the ultimate successful bidder 
but those interested in such an operation are 
also deeply concerned with community fa- 
cilities and deep water harbors.“ The Juneau 
area offers two deep water harbors and has a 
population estimated at about 14,000 with 
nearly half of it living outside the corpo- 
rate city limits. Douglas, located on an is- 
land directly across from Juneau, has a popu- 
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lation of around 1,800 and the bulk of the 
other residents live in the rapidly expanding 
subdivisions north of Juneau. 

Johnson also noted in a press conference 
on Friday, July 30, in Juneau that if the 
purchaser chose to expand his plant capacity 
beyond the 175 million board feet provided 
annually by this mill that he could compete 
in independent sales on the Tongass National 
Forest, Independent areas for sales are com- 
prised of smaller plots of timber outside of 
the pulp sales area and can produce approxi- 
mately 325 million board feet per year. This 
volume is offered in sales of various sizes 
and for terms varying from 1 to 10 years un- 
der competitive bids. Johnson also said 
that he felt the successful bidder would un- 
doubtedly use the bulk of the timber in a 
pulp mill, but as much as 25 percent of the 
volume is of a quality which should justify 
higher valued manufactured production as 
Alaska’s timber economy develops. 

The Tongass National Forest is comprised 
of roughly two-thirds hemlock and one-third 
Sitka spruce and the harvest of the timber, 
much of it overmature, is conducted on a 
“clear-cut” basis. The hemlock is consid- 
ered best for utilization in the present pulp 
mills, located in Sitka and Ketchikan, and 
the spruce is much favored by sawmill op- 
erations. It also has been found to make a 
high-quality plywood product which draws 
a premium price on the market, 

One Forest Service official had indicated 
prior to the sale that the Forest Service felt 
that the sale could support not only a pulp 
mill but a plywood mill, a sawmill, and, per- 
haps, a chipping mill operation. A Juneau 
economist has predicted that the economic 
impact on the Greater Juneau area could 
amount to installations valued at over $200 
miilion over a period of the next 10 years, 
providing, of course, that the industry is 
centered in the capital city area. The con- 
tract for the sale provides that the plant, or 
plants, will be installed and in operation 
prior to July 1, 1971. It is of interest that a 
Federal power project at Snettisham, some 
40 miles south of Juneau, is due to have 
power on the line not later than 1970. 

The availability of power nearby plus a 
more than adequate supply of water leads 
many observers to feel that the new mill or 
mills will be located near Juneau. 

The sale is not without certain problems 
to all concerned. The inclusion of Admi- 
ralty Island has aroused certain elements 
of those concerned with conservation. This 
had long been anticipated by not only the 
U.S. Forest Service but also by Alaska’s con- 
gressional delegation and Gov. William A. 
Egan. It is not considered accidental that 
the August issue of the magazine Field and 
Stream carried the article “Night Falls on 
Admiralty” authored by Starnes. 

Reproductions of the article were provided 
to those in attendance at the announcement 
of the sale, although no mention was made 
of it during the press conference. The arti- 
cle is based on a “clear-cut” made on Admir- 
alty Island and gives the impression that the 
land in question will never replenish itself. 
A Forest Service official in Juneau noted 
that, “Starnes was here and could have found 
out that our research has indicated that this, 
or any cut, will restock itself by 99 percent 
2 years after such a cut.” He added, 
“Starnes, however, did not walk the few 
blocks to see our research people nor did he 
view a nearby site where timber was ‘clear- 
cut’ some 40 years ago.” The regrowth in 
that particular stand on Douglas Island is 
nearly twice as dense as nearby stands that 
remain unharvested. 

The Starnes article is viewed as merely the 
first assault on the sale mainly based by 
those preservationists who would have Ad- 
miralty remain in its present near-primeval 
state. Actually the timber in question is 
located on the western side of the island 
while the bulk of the much-sought-after 
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trophy animal, the Alaska brown bear, is 
located on the eastern side of the island. 
The Forest Service, anticipating the on- 
slaught of what one official terms “extremist 
conservationists,” produced a fact sheet on 
the huge island for the announcement of the 
sale. 

The sheet indicates that “although its 
(Admiralty’s) most widely publicized re- 
source is the brown bear (average kill—50 
to 60 bears per year), the greatest resource 
values found are in its timber stands, salmon 
spawning streams, and general recreation 
potentials.” The information also indicates 
that 5 of the 16 major salmon streams (pro- 
ducing 50,000 to 100,000 fish per year) on 
this island are within the proposed cutting 
area Two watersheds supporting sal- 
mon streams have been cut during the past 
5 years. * * * Surveys indicate that there 
has been no noticeable effect upon the pro- 
duction of salmon from these streams, either 
during or after the logging operations.” 

Forest Service studies previously carried 
out in three heavily logged off areas have in- 
dicated that the brown bear population has 
not been adversely affected by the operation 
either in numbers or distribution. In addi- 
tion, the Forest Service has reserved a huge 
section near the center of the island where 
a network of lakes are being developed into 
recreational areas. A road system which 
will be built from receipts from the utiliza- 
tion of the timber will ultimatly run along 
the western side of the island from one 
end to the other. In turn, recreational roads 
are projected which will make the lakes ac- 
cessible by vehicle. Presently, most people 
use floatplanes to take advantage of the ex- 
cellent trout fishing and the cabins and 
campsites provided by the Service. 

It is also of interest that two areas of the 
island containing 52,000 acres which were set 
aside in the early 1930's as areas closed to 
bear hunting are being maintained as ref- 
uges and as control areas. Many officials of 
region 10 were exasperated with the article 
by Starnes because none of this informa- 
tion was included. 

A memory of a previous offering in the late 
1950’s in which the Georgia-Pacific Co. 
was the successful, and only, bidder is still 
vivid in the minds of many Juneau residents. 
The company received a 5-year option on a 
sale of slightly less magnitude and then let 
it lapse. When queried about interest in the 
sale, Johnson replied, “We have had four or 
five formal inquiries from major companies 
who are interested in bidding * * * they all 
have the necessary financial resources to han- 
dle a project of this size.“ 

Johnson went on to point out that large 
blocs of timber have been sold in neighbor- 
ing British Columbia during the past 10 
years and that “nearly all of the major tim- 
ber stands on the entire Pacific coast are 
now all nearly obligated.” He also indi- 
cated that the sale has received interest from 
both foreign and domestic companies but 
added, “to date there has been no more than 
casual interest indicated by any Japanese 
companies.” The Japanese currently have 
investments in the Sitka pulp mill and yet 
another Japanese firm operates a sawmill in 
Wrangell. In addition, the recently opened 
Alaska-Pacific Lumber Co. in Wrangell is sell- 
ing most of its output to Japan. 

Regional Forester Johnson emphasized 
throughout the press conference that steps 
were taken by the Service to protect other 
resources involved and noted, “a prime con- 
sideration of the forest’s multiple use plan 
is to increase the potential of all resources.” 
He indicated that volumes of timber from 
the second harvest, to be cut at approximately 
100 years, should be nearly doubled through 
good management.“ He added, “spawning 
streams will be carefully protected and stream 
improvement techniques will be adapted to 
increase production * * * habitat for other 
wildlife will be managed to meet future 
needs.” 
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In normal circumstances, the advertising 
for such a sale is 90 days which would make 
a bid award possible in early December. In 
the meantime, the Forest Service, the State 
administration, and local governmental units 
are all keeping their fingers crossed that 
nothing will prevent the climax of such an 
award and the ultimate economic benefits to 
this part of southeastern Alaska. 


OFFICIAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 
AND GOVERNOR IN THE LAST 
GENERAL ELECTION IN TEXAS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, during 
debate on the poverty bill last week, with 
particular reference to the debate con- 
cerning the right of the Governors of 
our several States to veto poverty proj- 
ects in their States if they were con- 
vinced such veto was needed in the pub- 
lic interest, the name of Gov. John Con- 
nally, of Texas, was brought into the 
discussion in what I regarded as a most 
unflattering manner. It was said, that 
the Governor of Texas owes his present 
position to the President of the United 
States. It was said, in effect, that the 
President of the United States made Mr. 
Connally Governor of Texas. 

I have no desire to enter into a con- 
tinuing dialog on this matter. But 
I regard this statement as reflecting not 
only upon Governor Connally, but upon 
the people of Texas, and even, for that 
matter, upon the President. 

Mr. Connally is now in his second term 
as Governor of Texas. He was placed in 
that high position by the people of the 
State of Texas. In each of the elections 
to which I refer the people of Texas were 
given a choice between what I regard as 
two good men, one of which, in each in- 
stance, was a member of my own party. 
Insofar as I would not want it thought by 
others in this body, and by the people 
at large, that the people of Texas are not 
the real decisionmakers in this process 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the official vote cast in 
Texas in the last general election for 
President and Governor. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The following is a county by county tab- 
ulation of the votes cast at the general elec- 
tion, November 3, 1964, for the offices of the 
President and Vice President, based upon 
the official tabulation on November 20, 1964: 


Texas official vote for President, Vice Presi- 


dent, and Governor, general election, 
Nov. 3, 1964 
Democratic 
Counties 
Johnson John 
and Connally 
Humphrey 
4, 809 6, 095 
2, 133 2, 642 
8, 194 10, 910 
1, 492 1, 627 
1, 766 1,874 
44 667 
3, 224 3, 628 
2, 365 
1, 503 
876 
3, 912 
1, 403 
3,314 
14, 557 
108, 658 
1, 197 
266 
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Texas official vote for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Governor, general election, 
Nov. 3, 1964—Continued 


Democratic 
Counties 4 Sa 
Johnson John 
and onnally 
| Humphrey 

| — 
2, 690 3, 027 
10, 368 12, 314 
15, 917 17, 618 
7. 998 9. 305 
1.251 1. 505 
966 1. 125 
2,299 2.454 
5,214 5. 980 
2, 527 2. 720 
2, 585 2. 794 
3, 580 3, 850 
3, 398 3, 689 
2,178 2, 304 
16, 056 17, 032 
1, 841 2,042 
1,574 1. 847 
3, 603 4, 287 
1, 865 2, 081 
1,921 2,233 
5, 485 6, 566 
1, 977 2, 343 
2. 357 2. 534 
1.260 1, 466 
900 997 
911 2, — 3, 038 
Collingsworth_.- 1.145 17 305 
Colorado. 3, 650 4.232 
Comal... 3.644 4.284 
2. 851 3, 150 
2 35 
63 
3,679 > 940 
1, 122 1,213 
919 1,145 
799 960 
2,278 2, 583 
473 591 
1, 058 1, 226 
17 12 191, 704 
Deaf Smith... 2, 094 2.751 
Deita 1,619 1.741 
9, 137 10.222 
3, 286 4, 109 
1,324 1, 446 
1, 184 1. 431 
1,068 1, 339 
4,432 4.504 
4, 692 5,227 
10, 826 12, 994 
337 456 
7,278 §, 359 
35. 050 35 114 
3. 851 4,247 
3, 933 4, 283 
5, 976 6, 283 
3, 630 4, 393 
2, 108 2,269 
2, 383 2, 820 
833 870 
6, 186 7, 533 
2 15 1, 682 
„81 3,239 
1, 507 1,699 
2,045 2, 458 
30, 672 32, 060 
1.254 1,472 
2.204 2.407 
179 247 
990 1. 150 
3.348 3, 850 
3,633 5, 010 
14.207 15, 834 
8,751 11, 097 
2,229 2, 661 
4, 568 5, 394 
5, 910 7, 206 
1, 785 2,022 
2, 048 2,313 
860 1,270 
1, 835 2, 041 
5, 143 5, 847 
227,819 253, 992 
6, 351 7,802 
565 690 
2, 903 3,118 
3, 780 4,113 
649 820 
4, 697 5, 488 
22,110 23, 490 
5, 130 5, 762 
4, 049 4,751 
1, 661 1,660 
4, 133 4,707 
3, 681 4,201 
6, 083 7, 243 
438 502 
6, 567 7, 706 
4, 625 6, 078 
351 406 
1, 594 2. 790 
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Teras official vote for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Governor, general election, 
Nov. 3, 1964—-Continued 


Democratic 
Counties 
Johnson Jo 
and Connally 
Humphrey 

2,775 3, 218 
3, 600 4, 330 
304 347 
44, 884 51. 599 
1. 375 1. 419 
6, 849 7, 216 
6, 381 7, 261 
3, 622 4, 088 
3,178 3, 576 
4, 766 5, 572 
970 1, 143 
115 138 
563 600 
2. 894 8, 402 
862 1, 032 
180 197 
439 488 
4, 568 5,053 
1,773 1,917 
6, 303 7,369 
4,318 5, 060 
2, 224 2. 349 
988 1,071 
4,031 4, 487 
1, 884 2,129 
2, 373 2, 571 
5. 357 5, 990 
3,777 4, 247 
589 798 
1, 423 1, 660 
1,727 1. 863 
46 53 
22, 057 28,877 
2, 281 2. 663 
1. 298 1, 579 
1, 372 1,478 
892 1,026 
O41 1,029 
4,143 5, 084 
2. 113 2. 309 
2. 100 2, 272 
28, 429 32, 075 
267 304 
3, 408 3, 865 
588 718 
8, 646 11, 030 
4, 368 4,817 
1, 228 1, 367 
2) 420 2.600 
3. 746 3. 965 
4, 989 5, 941 
282 2255 
678 801 
4,524 5, 676 
6, 811 7, 359 
2,211 2, 439 
3, 540 4, 581 
40, 426 41, 375 
920 1, 569 
397 507 
9, 390 11, 121 
3, 791 4, 307 
2, 608 3, 390 
5, 270 5, 853. 
1, 556 2, 003 
2, 068 2, 532 
2, 492 2, 880 
12,850 16, 134 
1,156 1, 303 
893 961 
6, 016 8, 247 
614 777 
487 544 
3, 301 3, 967 
2, 340 2,791 
2. 319 2. 543 
198 285 
3. 350 3. 504 
1,305 1, 464 
2, 645 3, 096 
6, 528 7, 633 
1,801 1,885 
1. 173 1.313 
1,680 1,762 
7,176 7, 6S4 
1,859 2,012 
514 639 
3, 381 3, 975 
934 1,071 
3, 487 4, 016 
462 704 
12, 474 16, 326 
641 695 
4,056 3, 970 
1, 753 2, 060 
243 299 
978 1, 062 
694 812 
2. 410 2. 759 
97, 092 106, 790 
13, 366 15, 844 
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Tezas official vote for President, Vice Presi- 


dent, and Governor, general election, 
Nov. 3, 1964—Continued 
Democratic 
Counties 
Johnson John 
and Connally 
Humphrey 
364 444 
3, 034 3, 741 
883 939 
3, 528 4,044 
9, 767 11.649 
44. 058 50, 989 
1.654 1, 873 
1. 818 2. 150 
4, 027 4, 650 
958 1, 216 
2, 358 2, 961 
3, 555 3, 936 
4, 047 4, 563 
8.141 9, 368 
2,877 3, 577 
2, 167 2, 458 
2, 221 2, 663 
2, 938 3, 671 
10, 073 9, 854 
6, 234 7, 030 
1,440 1,705 
19, 131 21, 558 
3, 200 3,717 
2, 152 2, 590 
7,430 8, 052 
3, 472 3, 786 
2,059 2, 536 
3, 852 4,313 
3. 528 4,266 
1, 415 1, 776 
3, 395 3, 802 
1,009 1,073 
1, 784 2, 074 
1, 663, 185 1, 877, 793 


BIG BROTHER: INVASION 
OF PRIVACY 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure have stirred up considerable edi- 
torial comment throughout the country 
on the subject of Government snooping. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
number of the more interesting editorials 
on the subject. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials are ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Troy Times Record, July 21, 1965] 
Wary WIRETAPPING? 


It seems strange that disobedience to a 
Presidential order banning wiretapping 
brings only a second warning to stop. Those 
who have permitted its violation say simply: 
“We won't let it happen again.” 

The President’s press secretary reported 
the order banning use of wiretapping by Fed- 
eral employees was given in a vigorous state- 
ment. If that be the case, stronger correc- 
tive action would be implied. 

“Racket-busting agents on the firing line 
ignored the prohibitions,” so the use of wire- 
tapping by Internal Revenue agents was re- 
ported. This enthusiasm for the end result 
sets a dangerous precedent. It gives license 
for law violation where no license is permis- 
sible. It encourages invasion of legal pri- 
vacy. If Internal Revenue or any other Gov- 
ernment agents can decide when and against 
whom to use the weapon of wiretapping, they 
can use it against everyone. If they are to 
sit in judgment—as judge and jury—on the 
necessity of circumventing constitutional 
safeguards in one case they can do it in all 
cases. 

A shortcoming, if it can be called such, of 
democratic privilege is that it is available 
to all, whether they are deserving of the pro- 
tection or not. The guilty and the innocent, 
the criminal and the conscientious citizen 
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are protected by the same law. The protec- 
tion is ordered for all. 

The President should take action as strong 
as his words to protect the privacy of the citi- 
zens against prying and the illegal searching 
of wiretapping. 


[From the Madisonville (Ky.) Messenger, 
July 30, 1965] 
INTOLERABLE SNOOPING 


Do you picture the typical Internal Reve- 
nue Service agent as a dignified official with 
a head for figures or a suave lawyer with 
detailed knowledge of every loophole in the 
tax laws? 

Facts brought out before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure—which is making a comprehensive 
study of snooping, wiretapping, and other 
techniques of electronic surveillance—make 
him look more like one of those sinister char- 
acters in the James Bond movies, 

The subcommittee has wrung from the 
Treasury Department the admission that it 
runs an operation called the “Technical In- 
vestigative Aids School” on Washington's 
12th Street. Here, selected tax agents are 
trained in the use of all those scientific mar- 
vels for secret snooping on individual tax- 
payers. 

Agents have admitted that they have 
picked locks, invaded homes, planted listen- 
ing “bugs” in cars and conference rooms, 
tapped telephone lines, posed as Coast 
Guardsmen, and done a variety of other 
things which violate individual rights and 
are often against the law. 

The advent of the electronic age has not 
only brought the beneficial marvels of our 
time—it has also created new instruments 
which can be used to the disadvantage of the 
individual. 

Old-fashioned protections against inva- 
sion of privacy no longer work so well. New 
techniques make every part of the individ- 
ual's life subject to surveillance by anyone 
equipped with the necesary instruments. 
As in so many cases where science and tech- 
nology move ahead quickly, laws and regula- 
tions do not always apply to new develop- 
ments. 

It is always a temptation to the overzeal- 
ous Government official to avail himself of 
their use. The eagerness of the Internal 
Revenue Service to collect Uncle Sam's reve- 
nue is commendable, but it ought not to be 
necessary to give Government agents powers 
which violate the concepts of our constitu- 
tional system. 

Revelations of the Senate subcommittee 
provide a convincing case for action by Con- 
gress to govern the new conditions in the 
surveillance business. Otherwise, the days 
of “Big Brother” and thought control may 
not be as far away as they once seemed. 


[From the Madisonville (Ky.) Messenger, 
July 29, 1965] 
No Privacy? 


Government snooping has gotten so far 
out of hand in recent years that it's difficult 
to think about it without getting mad. 

Now it is disclosed that Federal agents 
have used illegal wiretaps, snooperscopes, 
hidden microphones, and two-way mirrors 
in investigating suspected tax frauds. Fur- 
ther, it is apparent that such unwarranted 
invasions of privacy have been condoned by 
high Government officials in cases where the 
ends were felt to justify the means. 

As long as ordinary citizens were not in- 
volved, this sort of sneaking was supposed 
to be allowable. But if wiretapping and 
electronic microphones can be used against 
undesirables, why should they one day soon 
not be used against everyone? Left un- 
checked, Government snooping could pre- 
sent a greater threat to that ordinary citizen 
than organized crime. 
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There is little enough left to him by the 
Government in these days of the ever- 
expanding welfare state. His private life, at 
least, must continue to be his own. 

Since the disclosures by the Senate sub- 
committee investigating invasions of privacy 
by Government agencies, the administration 
has moved to correct abuses. 

But the fact that unwarranted invasions 
of privacy have been condoned is not easily 
forgotten. And a continued watch on the 
activities of Government agents must be 
kept to see that they do not again exceed 
the limits of what is right and allowable. 
{From the Danville (Ky.) Advocate-Messen- 

ger, July 26, 1965] 
FEDERAL WIRETAPPING 


President Johnson has done well to crack 
down hard on Federal wiretapping. He is 
entirely right in his expressed belief that the 
Senate probe of electronic eavesdropping by 
the Internal Revenue Service is in the pub- 
lic interest.” 

The President's order banning wiretaps ex- 
cept in cases certified by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to concern the national security should 
act as a brake on the trend toward more 
and more invasion of privacy by the Govern- 
ment. Other steps to this end also should be 
taken, and there ought to be stricter curbs 
on private use of various peeping and listen- 
ing devices, too. The alternative is a so- 
ciety in which no man, under any circum- 
stances, can be sure that he is speaking and 
acting in private. 

Attorney General Katzenbach, like his 
predecessor, ROBERT F. KENNEDY, has stressed 
the urgency of using every available tool of 
law enforcement to bring the racketeers un- 
der control. As these successive heads of the 
Justice Department have noted, organized 
crime extorts billions of dollars from our 
economy each year and is in many ways an 
unconscionable blight on America. 

Even so, Federal Government use of illegal 
methods is hard to stomach. The employ- 
ment of such methods by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service in catching up ordinary citizens, 
not known racketeers, plainly cannot be tol- 
erated, 

Senator Lone’s subcommittee has unearth- 
ed evidence that this has occurred, though 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Cohen said 
he knew of only four cases of illegal IRS 
wiretapping. It was brought out that sev- 
eral IRS offices have two-way mirrors and 
hidden microphones, and that an IRS truck 
in Pittsburgh was disguised as a telephone 
company truck and equipped for wiretaps. 
Other eavesdropping devices also are used. It 
appears that the President's crackdown was 
needed. Let us hope it will stick. 

From the Asbury Park (N. J.) Evening Press, 
July 16, 1965] 
ILLEGAL WIRETAPPING 


In its zeal to convict racketeers the In- 
ternal Revenue Service admits that it has 
resorted to illegal wiretapping. It is pre- 
pared to recommend pardons for any per- 
sons convicted on such evidence. 

These admissions come to light as the 
result of Senate hearings on invasion of 
privacy by various Federal agencies. The 
Post Office Department has admitted open- 
ing first-class mail not consigned to the 
dead letter office. It has also placed mail 
watches on persons who subscribe to for- 
eign periodicals. Now Internal Revenue 
concedes that when taxpayers and attorneys 
appeared for questioning about tax returns 
microphones were hidden in conference 
rooms to record conversations between attor- 
neys and their clients. This is defended on 
the grounds such unsavory methods were 
employed only in an effort to thwart skillful 
criminals, 


Government must have weapons to com- 
bat crime. The legalized wiretap in such 
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cases ought to be employed but only when 
good cause is shown in an application to a 
court. Then the citizen has some protec- 
tion against irresponsible use of police power 
vested in so many Federal agencies. The 
same holds true in matters under State 
jurisdiction. In the absence of this judi- 
clal restraint such methods as “bugging” a 
conference room constitute dirty business. 

As for the search of first-class mail, this 
is clearly not the function of the Post Office 
Department. Chronic delay of the mails 
demands that the Department fulfill its pri- 
mary responsibility and get out of the snoop- 
ing business. 

[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, Aug. 1, 
1965] 
FEDERAL SNOOPING 

Continuing indignation, mixed with cc- 
caslonal humor, marks the series of dis- 
closures of Government snooping developed 
by the Senate subcommittee on administra- 
tive practices and procedure, headed by Sena- 
tor Epwarp V. Lonc of Missouri. Agents for 
the Boston office of the Internal Revenue 
Service have told, under questioning, of using 
lock picking tools, the “snooperscope” (built 
around giant binoculars), wiretaps, and elec- 
tronic “bugs” in the course of their dally 
work. They denied that they concentrated 
on watching a suspect's wife sunbathing, but 
admitted that they make a practice of violat- 
ing laws and regulations against wiretapping 
and electronic eavesdropping. 

Extreme and persistent government in- 
vasion of privacy might be expected in Rus- 
sia, but this is the United States. And Sen- 
ator Lonc’s subcommittee has hit paydirt 
in one executive department after another. 
The Treasury Department is only the latest 
to acknowledge that its men sometimes get 
“overzealous’”—and that men who have sworn 
under oath not to resort to wiretaps and 
bugging are then sent to snooping school 
to learn to break the law and their oath. 

The dubious justification of all this wire- 
tapping and bugging has been that the law 
prohibits “intercepting and divulging” pri- 
vate communications. The snoopers say they 
have been intercepting but not divulging. 
But, farther along, the Federal Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 prohibits “use” of inter- 
cepted private communications, which leaves 
the snoopers little or nothing to stand on. 

Numerous examples of deficient adroitness 
provide some rather grisly humor. One agent 
went on vacation without telling coworkers 
where he had put a key needed to remove a 
“bug” before the victim found it. Another 
solemnly reported that when he went to a 
suspect’s funeral he found no one disposed 
to talk about the late-lamented’s tax cheat- 
ing. 
But the disclosures are essentially serious. 
They show a shocking readiness on the part 
of Government to resort to illegal methods. 
President Johnson rightly, if belatedly, has 
issued instructions that Government use of 
wiretaps and such are to be limited to mat- 
ters involving national security, and then 
subject to the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, The agent who worked for the Internal 
Revenue Service for 5 years before he realized 
that wiretapping is illegal will please note. 


From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, 
July 23, 1965] 
A TEAR FoR SHELDON COHEN 


It's heady stuff, working for Internal Reve- 
nue. A man who keeps making arbitrary rul- 
ings on a basis of “interpretations” and “esti- 
mates” is bound to become not only uppity 
with the public but hard for his own boss to 
handle. 

This has been discovered by a succession of 
internal revenue commissioners. They take 
office full of ideas about what they're going 
to make of the Internal Revenue Service, and 
go away after a little while without offering 
any résumés of accomplishment. 
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Sheldon S. Cohen, the latest to accept the 
challenge, is beginning to discover what he's 
up against. All of a sudden, by virtue of a 
Senate inquiry, it has come to light that 
many of his agents are no more attentive to 
the law than a citizen who piles up $200,000 
in a year and makes a return on $50,000. 

They’ve been making illegal wiretaps, peek- 
ing at taxpayers through 2-way mirrors, 
dabbling in electronic eavesdropping and 
prowling in people's mail boxes. 

This and similar tactics in other Federal 
agencies has caused President Johnson to 
forbid use of the various spying devices by 
all who are not concerned with national 
security. 

Whether this gets him anywhere with IRS 
remains to be seen. For his part, Cohen 
doesn't seem to put much confidence in an 
order. He says he has had to decentralize 
his agency’s organized crime section to 
prevent illegal wiretaps. 

This would seem to be a fairly clear admis- 
sion that merely issuing an order to an IRS 
man gets the Commissioner nowhere. 

And right in the middle of all this, poor 
Cohen has another embarrassment on his 
hands. 

Because last year's payroll deductions were 
too slight, many taxpayers found it impos- 
sible to pay the balance when April 15 came. 
In light of the deduction fumble, they were 
given a grace period. 

Last June 18, IRS decided that September 
1 would end the grace period and that every- 
one would have to be square with it as of that 
date. That could be reasonable enough, ex- 
cept that nobody bothered to tell the tax- 
payers a deadline had been set. It has only 
Just now been disclosed. 

An IRS spokesman said he didn’t know 
why. Quite a few taxpayers will probably 
say that the “why” is simple enough that 
it is simply standard IRS consideration for 
the public. 

So now Cohen is going to have to find out 
how that one happened—if anyone in his 
agency’s employ will consent to tell him. 

No matter how mad you may get at IRS, 
don’t include the Commissioner. Whoever he 
may be, he’s more to be pitied than censured. 


[From the Evening News, Newark, NJ., 
July 18, 1965] 


LISTENING IN 


A Senate investigation and a Presidential 
order have centered attention anew on the 
unresolved problem of wiretapping. 

Evidence has been produced before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee that Internal Revenue 
Service agents have tapped telephones to 
gather evidence in the Government's drive 
on organized crime. Supporting the com- 
mittee’s inquiry as a service to the coun- 
try, President Johnson has banned all wire- 
tapping by Federal employees except when 
related to national security and then only 
with the approval of the Attorney General. 

The exception is an illustration of the 
difficulties that invest this question. It 
acknowledges that there are circumstances 
under which wiretapping is in the public 
interest. Besides national security, it is con- 
ceivable there are other instances in which 
it would be justified, for example, in track- 
ing the kidnapers of a child. 

The basic problem is how to prevent mis- 
use of the device, how to make sure that it 
would be invoked only against kidnapers and 
such criminals and not against the law abid- 
ing. 

Existing Federal laws is ambiguous. The 
conflict is between the public safety and the 
right of privacy. Where to draw the line is 
not easy to determine, as has been demon- 
strated over the years by numerous futile 
attempts by congressional committees. 

Until the conflict is resolved, there is no 
alternative to the policy of official disap- 
proval declared by President Johnson. 
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[From the Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune, 
July 23, 1965] 
ILLEGAL SNOOPING DAMAGES Tax AGENCY 


President Johnson has issued a new order 
g all wiretapping by Federal employ- 
ees except that related to national security. 

Presumably the order applies to other 
forms of electronic eavesdropping, revealed 
to be extensive among several U.S. agencies. 

ce rules against such outrageous inyasion 
of privacy have been deliberately violated in 
dhe past, what assurance have we that the 
dirty business” will not continue in secret 
and in defiance of cherished American 
Tights? A Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
has also uncovered shocking cases where 
ent and bullying tactics were em- 
Ployed by Internal Revenue agents. How 
are plain citizens to be protected against 
Such treatment? 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Cohen and 
Attorney General Katzenbach acknowledged 
to the subcommittee recently that Federal 
agents have used illegal wiretaps, hidden 
Microphones and two-way mirrors in tax 

They excused the practice on the 
ground they were fighting organized crime. 
Yet some IRS officials acknowledged they 
Used the snooping devices also against tax- 
Payers who were not racketeers. An intelli- 
gence division agent reported that a mini- 
ature transmitter and recording set, 
concealed in a brief case, had been used to 
record conversations with ordinary taxpayers 
Not connected with rackets. 


EAVESDROP ON LAWYER, CLIENT 


A counsel for the subcommittee said some 
conference rooms were equipped with 
two-way mirrors and microphones. A client 
and his lawyer would be brought into the 
bugged room and interviewed. Then the 
revenue agents would leave and eavesdrop 
on the conversation between the lawyer and 
his client. This violates the traditional pri- 
Tate relationship between lawyer and client. 
t was only one of many shocking cases of 
Privacy invasion revealed in recent subcom- 
Mittee hearings. IRS agents broke into a 
lawyer's office at night to hide a micro- 
Phone. They set up a telephone tap receiver 
in the home of an IRS official. They tried to 
tap a public telephone booth. They kept a 
dial number recording device in the tele- 
Phone office itself, and so on. 

In response to a question of Chairman 
Lone, of Missouri, as to the invasion of a 
Citizen’s rights, an Internal Revenue spokes- 

answered: “I was overzealous.” 

The temptation to become overzealous is 
admittedly strong when snooping devices ate 
Made available by the Washington office with 

Plication they be used. Overzealous offi- 
cials anoint themselves with authority to 

de when, where, and how to violate 
Sound public principle to protect“ the pub- 
lic. Crime becomes what they decide or 
Suspect it to be. 


WORSE THAN SEARCHING PREMISES 
Some officials argue it is necessary to “fight 
with fire” in law enforcement. Yet the 
fourth amendment prohibits unreasonable 
Search and seizure. In line with this, a 
Warrant cannot be issued except on probable 
Cause and it must be specific as to the place 
to be searched and the thing to be seized. 
Electronic eavesdropping is wide open, mon- 
itoring all conversations over any line which 
May be connected with a “tapped” phone. 
It is a grim irony that while law enforce- 
Ment spokesmen have complained that the 
Supreme Court has, in effect, tied the hands 
Of police with decisions protecting the rights 
of persons suspected of crimes (admissibility 
ol voluntary confessions as evidence and so 
In), harassment of ordinary law-abiding 
People is increasing. 
b Commissioner Cohen has said wiretapping 
y his agency has ceased, but the damage to 
the image of the IRS—unpopular because of 
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the nature of its duties—would be hard to 
measure. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty and 
it is time for Americans to become vigilant 
about their privacy, and to insist that Gov- 
ernment officials be servants, not their 
persecutors. 


[From the Rocky Mount (N.C.) Telegram, 
Aug. 20, 1965] 


Nor IN THE Best INTEREST 


It is encouraging to note that the White 
House has displayed some concern over the 
growing problem of wiretapping by Govern- 
ment agencies. Some of these Government 
agencies may have what they consider good 
reason for these snooping tactics, and indeed 
such activities are often carried out under 
the guise of national security. Whether this 
is always really the case is something that 
may never be determined. 

President Johnson has issued strict orders 
against any form of wiretap or electronic 
snooping except when directly related to na- 
tional security. Even when it is justifiable, 
such means must have the approval of the 
Attorney General. 

We go along with the President's views 
that wiretapping is not in the best interest 
of the country. 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.), Express, 

July 16, 1965] 

EAVESDROPPING BY IRS AGENTS EXCEEDS 

BOUNDS or ENFORCEMENT 

The revelation that agents of the Internal 
Revenue Service have been wantonly using 
illegal evidence gathered by spying and 
eavesdropping in IRS conference rooms is 
shocking. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
and the Internal Revenue Commissioner have 
confirmed that their agents employed illegal 
wiretaps, two-way mirrors, and hidden 
microphones, 

The special counsel for the Senate sub- 
committee on administrative practice and 
procedure revealed that the IRS has been 
using bugged conference rooms to eavesdrop 
on the conversations between taxpayers and 
their lawyers who have been ordered in to 
discuss their tax returns. 

There are those who will argue that the 
Government is entitled to use any means to 
enforce its laws. That same argument has 
been used by every despot in history to jus- 
tify assaults on individual liberties. 

The means do not justify the end. There 
is no place in our system of government for 
chicanery, spying, and deviousness. 

The authorities should act quickly to 
stamp out illegal practices that offend both 
the law and the taxpayers’ sense of decency. 
[From the Chicago (III.) Daily News, July 

21, 1965] 
Bic BROTHER IN THE IRS 

President Johnson is insisting on a halt to 
wiretapping activities by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and judging by testimony be- 
fore a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee it is 
high time. 

It has now become quite clear that there 
can be no such thing as sparing or moderate 
or discreet employment of electronic snoop- 
ing by a Government agency. If the IRS' 
bosses thought this was what they were get- 
ting by winking at the practice, they must 
now be feeling silly indeed. 

For last week it developed that in the 
Pittsburgh IRS district, for example, elec- 
tronic taps were being used systematically 
in spite of Washington's supposedly vigor- 
ous efforts to curb the practice. 

And this week it turns out, according to 
testimony by agents, that a regular school of 
eavesdropping has been operated by the IRS 
in Washington, where young Federal men be- 
came expert at bugging, tapping and lock- 
picking, and then went out into the fleld to 
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practice these arts. The image of Big 
Brother surely hovered over the hearing room 
as an agent told of breaking into the home 
of a taxpayer under suspicion (though never 
convicted on any tax charge) and using a 
long-range “snooperscope” to watch a tax- 
payer's wife sunbathing. 

The plain fact—long apparent but made 
more obvious by current disclosures—is that 
eavesdropping trends inexorably toward 
harassment. An IRS commissioner may di- 
rect high-mindedly that it be employed only 
where solid evidence indicates evildoing, 
but the eager beavers in the field will pres- 
ently be engaging in “fishing expeditions” 
prompted by back-fence gossip. 

We do not doubt that wiretapping is of 
value in trapping big-time racketeers and 
gangsters. But it is also a typical and fa- 
vorite police state device utterly foreign to 
the American concept of right to privacy. 

President Johnson, who spoke out against 
Federal wiretapping shortly after he took 
office, has issued a more vigorous ban, out- 
lawing the practice in all but cases directly 
involving the national security. We hope he 
makes it stick. 

From the Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn., July 
17, 1965] 

PRESIDENT ACTS WISELY IN BANNING MOST 
Wiretaps 


Wiretapping, official and unofficial, is get- 
ting to the point where no person is safe 
from the prying ears of others, no matter 
how innocent the person may be. 

The use of “bugs” or electronic devices 
that act as microphones for conversations in 
a room and the use of the tapped telephone 
line are sometimes defended by State and 
National authorities as a means of making 
war on criminals or for tracking down tax 
violators. 

Although evidence obtained through the 
use of wiretaps cannot be used as evidence 
in Federal and in most State courts, the 
practice persists. 

And as hearings before a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee have disclosed, it is more wide- 
spread than most Americans realize. Only 
this week, an aid of the Internal Revenue 
Service testified that the IRS conducted 
schools in Washington “where our agents 
were taught to wiretap, to plant microphones 
and so forth.” 

According to this testimony, Federal offi- 
cials were knowing participants in at least 
two illegal wiretaps in the Pittsburgh area, 
and Washington even brought in electronic 
specialists to aid these practices. 

Although the Pittsburgh cases were part 
of a drive against organized crime, Mr. C. O. 
Davis of the IRS intelligence division in 
Pittsburgh, related that they had a bizarre 
effect. 

Before the U.S. Government moved in, local 
gamblers were pretty closely controlled and 
the national crime syndicate was kept out. 
But as a result of the IRS disclosures, local 
gambling was dried up and the big syndi- 
cates moved in. 

Nobody wants to hamstring enforcement 
against organized crime, and nobody wants 
to see tax violators get away with defrauding 
the Government. But the question is, where 
does the wiretap practice stop? Any citizen 
may be fair game, with no privacy even in 
his own home, if he is suspected—or a venge- 
ful neighbor reports a suspicion—of tax 
violation. 

President Johnson has acted forthrightly 
and wisely in banning all wiretapping by 
Federal employees except in cases related to 
national security. Even then it would first 
have to be approved by the Attorney General. 
In matters affecting the national security, no 
one questions the need of using the wiretap. 
In the absence of Federal law spelling out 
authority the President is justified in ban- 
ning all except security cases. 
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The great danger is the abuse of wiretap- 
ping in that Government agents may become 
so practiced in its use that familiarity breeds 
contempt for the rights of citizens—and one 
of those to the right to be secure in their own 
homes. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
July 20, 1965) 
A BAN To Enrorce: SNOOPERS CHIPPING AWAY 
AT RIGHT TO Privacy 

Had those publicans of George III (circa 
1776) engaged in snooperscope activities— 
prowling and prying beyond even the inqui- 
sitions charged to them—they probably 
would have been pitched into the Boston 
Harbor along with all that tea. 

History now has turned a full page in its 
cycle; and it isn’t the Redcoats accused of 
tax-gathering monkey business. They didn't 
know anything about electronics—which 
hadn't been invented yet. Their sin, offen- 
sive to rugged individuals in 1775, was that 
of confiscatory practices in the name of the 
Crown; and generic to it a political de- 
bauchery indicted by this fledgling free 
Government as “taxation without repre- 
sentation.” 

The Internal Revenue Service at Boston 
evidently has engaged in some queer prac- 
tices in its law enforcement zeal; the 
charge being that it not only went beyond 
the letter of the law, but borrowed illegal 
devices to assure that no suspected delin- 
quents escape the squeeze of its wringer. 

That is the case, apropos of which Presi- 
dent Johnson has properly ordered that 
wiretapping and kindred snooping be 
stopped. 

Even more significantly—for its long- 
range bearing on the citizen's right to pri- 
vacy—the U.S, Senate is continuing its 
investigation of these practices; the premise 
being that, apart from circumstances di- 
rectly and positively involving national 
security, agencies of the Government have 
no more right to trespass that privacy than 
has any other intruder. 

As clearly seen, once such a camel gets its 
nose into the tent—for officious invasion on 
any pretext—it inevitably goes the whole 
route. That is the charge in the Boston 
case. 

Tax chiselers, engaging in fraud, are sub- 
ject to prosecution; by the very nature of 
the case, they have to be—and the law is 
drawn that way. 

The rank and file of taxpayers are honest; 
and any inference to the contrary offends 
the individual upon whose personal integrity 
the stigma of that contrary assumption 
would reflect. 

The IRS has a difficult job to do. Its own 
rank and file are conscientious administra- 
tors—sensitive to duty within the guide- 
lines of duly written law. The stigma is 
cast on them when eager beavers, for what- 
ever motive, so far forget their role of public 
servants as to don the robes and employ the 
devices of freewheeling inquisition. 

It is important that tax cheaters be 
caught; even more important is it in the 
long run that dangerous tools be kept out 
of reckless hands that would chisel away at 
an elementary right of privacy in a free 
society, protected by law from invasion by 
the minions of its own Government. 


CROSSED WIRES IN INTERNAL REVENUE POLICY 
Wiretapping, hidden microphones, and sur- 
veillance mirrors are exactly the type of big 
brotherism that the Internal Revenue Service 
ought to avoid like the plague. Yet these 
techniques have been used—even though the 
President, himself, has sternly prohibited 
them, except in cases of national security. 
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Apparently the abuses have been few. 
Where they have occurred, excessive zeal on 
the part of individuals in the IRS seems to 
be the cause. Even then, most of the cases 
involved criminal investigations. But this is 
one of those very sensitive areas in which it 
becomes almost impossible to draw a line and 
preserve principle. It may be easy to say 
that a little “bugging” is permissible, that 
it provides shortcuts and brings evil people 
to justice. But, as the Senate subcommittee 
hearings, chaired by Senator EDWARD LONG, of 
Missouri, have shown, this type of procedure 
seems to be developing into a habit in Wash- 
ington. Spying on the citizens hardly is an 
ideal of democratic government. 

For a busy President, the whole business is 
one more unhappy illustration of the fact 
that the distance between a Presidential di- 
rective and proper action sometimes can be 
very far. It should provide a lesson, too, for 
the IRS. As a people, Americans generally 
make an honest effort to pay taxes due. This 
is not always so in other countries, where tax 
evasion sometimes amounts to a national 
sport, The flap will not raise the IRS in the 
estimation of the average citizen, as he strug- 
gles with his income tax returns, 

From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
July 20, 1965] 
WIRETAP BANNED, THE DOUBT LINGERS 


President Johnson acted swiftly to ban 
wiretapping, trick mirrors, and other spying 
devices when a Senate committee uncovered 
the practice in the Internal Revenue Service. 

The Presidential order should be sufficient 
to correct the Illegal procedure, if the order 
is properly circulated among those agents 
who have been engaged in the subterfuge. 

We hope there is no misunderstanding— 
no error in translation to federalese that 
could be misinterpreted to mean that the 
crime is in getting caught. 

We suppose the best way to check it out 
is to whisper to a lawyer in an IRS confer- 
ence room Cohen is a fink"'"—and see what 
happens, but who would be that foolhardy? 


[From the Chicago (III.) American, July 21, 
1965) 


THE IRS Super-Snoopzrs 


Testimony being heard in the Senate about 
the tactics of revenue agents are making 
George Orwell's chilling fantasy, 1984.“ look 
considerably less like fantasy. Big Brother 
is not only watching you, it seems—he has 
been watching for some 10 years, using all the 
latest super-snooper equipment, and without 
finding it necessary to get any legal or con- 
stitutional clearance for doing so. 

On Monday James O'Neill of Massachu- 
setts, a special agent for the Internal Revenue 
Service, gave a Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
tee a detailed picture of the spying tech- 
niques in which agents were trained, and 
presumably still are. The IRS, O'Neill said, 
operated a special school at which agents 
were taught how to use electronic bugging 
equipment, lockpicking tools, and “snooper- 
scopes”"—devices that enable the tax sleuths 
to see in the dark and with the aid of infra- 
red or ultraviolet radiation. To judge from 
the testimony of O'Neill and other agents, 
burglary techniques were an accepted part 
of their jobs, 

Other witnesses have told of being subject- 
ed to harassment and bullying by IRS agents 
which, if their stories are true, went far 
beyond the limits set for the law enforcement 
agencies, Such charges of course need care- 
ful weighing, but there a to be no 
doubt about the existence of the IRS spy 
school; the Treasury Department itself con- 
firmed that has existed since 1955. 

The story makes it clear how perishable are 
some of the rights we take for granted—how 
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quickly the privacy of private citizens can 
be eroded away by a Government agency 
acting, no doubt, with the best intentions. 
If the IRS has convinced itself that it's 
entitled to ignore laws or its own regulations 
when they get in its way, it is up to Congress 
to convince the Service otherwise, and We 
hope it makes the lesson exceptionally clear. 


From the Wall Street Journal, July 28, 
1965] 
Tue CITIZEN AND His Privacy 

Disclosure that eager beaver Internal Reve- 
nue Service agents have been illegally tap- 
ping private citizens’ telephones has again 
focused attention on a muddled legal ares. 
Surely it’s time to clear up the confusion. 

As things stands now, it is a Federal crime 
to wiretap and use the information for 
purposes as providing evidence in court oF 
aiding in crime detection. Yet several States 
permit wiretapping, under certain conditions 
and allow the information to be in 
court. 

In such States local law enforcement of- 
ficers regularly violate Federal law, th 
no one thinks of prosecuting them. AS ® 
matter of fact, even wiretappers who have 
nothing to do with law enforcement 
need worry about Federal prosecution, sines 
it’s necessary not only to prove that they ve 
done the tapping but also that they in 
way have divulged the information so gatb- 
ered, 

The situation is especially chaotic in Wash- 
ington, as the Senate Judiciary subcom- 
mittee’s hearings have shown. IRS agents 
testified that the agency's Washington head- 
quarters has been running a school to teach 
wiretap techniques. According to other 
testimony, IRS agents in Pennsylvania tapped 
the telephones of racketeers, in 
this case violating not just Federal law but 
State law. 

President Johnson pointed up the absur- 
dity of the situation when he recently re- 
stated his ban on wiretaps by Federal agen- 
cies in other than national security cases. 
What he was saying again was, in effect, 
that Federal agencies should obey Fed 
law—except in security matters. 

By now it should be clear that something 
more than a Presidential directive is call 
for. What is needed, it seems to us, is 2 
careful rewriting of the 31-year-old Federal 
wiretapping law; no nation should put UP 
with a statute that not only is unenf 
but as a practical matter appears to be un- 
enforceable. 

Such a legal overhaul would, of course, 
take Congress into a controversial area which 
the lawmakers often have seemed anxious to 
avoid. Many law enforcement officials want 
wide leeway for wiretapping, while a num- 
ber of civil liberties groups, legal authorities 
and others would like to outlaw telephone 
tapping altogether. 

Proponents of a complete ban have well- 
founded reasons for concern. Government 
in this country has grown so large and 5° 
all-pervasive that it's possible to picture 
agents, equipped with the miraculous gadg- 
ets of modern electronics, prying into the 
innermost secrets of our private lives. 

On the other hand, there's a good deal to 
be said for the stand of the enforcement 
agencies. When organized crime often uses 
electronics for its nefarious ends, should 
we deny the same equipment to the police? 
Should we, in any and all cases, allow crimi- 
nals their telephones as privileged sanc- 
tuaries? 

Nonetheless, if it were necessary to choose 
either a complete ban or wi wire- 
tapping, prohibition would de preferable. 
However useful the electronic equipment 
may be in law enforcement, it easily 
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become the tool of tyranny. But no such 
black-or-white choice is actually necessary. 

It ought to be possible, for instance, to 
stipulate that wiretapping could be done 
only in sharply limited areas, such as in- 
vestigations of national security matters and 
specified major crimes. Even in these areas, 
both the wiretapping and the use of the in- 
formation obtained usually should be strictly 
controlled by the courts. In addition, prac- 
tical procedures should be set up to firmly 
enforce the law. 

As the Senate hearings have demonstrated 
once again, the Nation needs to be vigilant 
to protect the privacy of the private citizen. 
But In its vigilance it need not tie the hands 
of those who protect the citizen himself. 
[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, July 19, 

1965] 
PRESIDENT BANS WIRETAPPING 

President Johnson, in forbidding wiretap- 
ping in the Federal Government, except 
where the national security is at stake, has 
taken a long step in protecting the rights 
and privacy of all Americans, 

We hope that his order will be obeyed. 

From now on, the President has an- 
nounced, exceptions in wiretap cases must 
be approved by the Attormey General. A 
message has been sent by the President to 
Cabinet officers and agency chiefs underscor- 
ing his determination to wipe out the wide- 
spread use of wiretap devices in Government. 

In announcing the ban, Bill Moyers, the 
presidential secretary, said the President be- 
lieves wiretapping may be needed to protect 
the national security in some cases, but “it 
must not be condoned or tolerated under any 
other circumstances and never, never with- 
out the approval of the Attorney General.” 

The order may already have had some 
effect. 

In testimony before a Senate subcommit- 
tee, Internal Revenue Commissioner Sheldon 
Cohen said: 

“I will not tolerate wiretapping or bugging 
by our people.” 

Cohen said all listening devices and two- 
way mirrors will be removed from rooms 
used by IRS agents for conferences with tax- 
payers. 

The President's order is beyond value. 

By so acting, Mr. Johnson has shown 
clearly that the right of each American to 
privacy in his home, his conversations, and 
his personal dealings should be inviolate. 

His order is clearcut, and slashes through 
the haze that has cloaked this area for 
years. 

He has said that wiretapping with one 
great exception, the national security is out. 

The President has set a good example for 
America at all levels: Federal, State, local, 
private. 

We hope it will prompt similar action in 
other areas. 

This is not a nation of snoopers. 

We congratulate the President on his 
stand—truly a victory for every American 
citizen. 

{From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, July 
21, 1965] 


INVASION OF Privacy BY TAX AGENTS 


Many taxpayers will be mo less shocked 
than were Members of Congress upon hear- 
ing that the Internal Revenue Service op- 
erates a school in Washington to train its 
agents in the not-so-fine art of wiretapping, 
installing electronic listening devices in 
buildings and motor vehicles, picking locks, 
and using portable infrared machines that 
enable a snooper to see what is going on in 
a darkened room. No operations of this kind 
have been reported in the Philadelphia area. 
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Details of the school and the activities of 
its graduates were told to a Senate subcom- 
mittee conducting hearings on charges that 
there is a trend toward unnecessary and un- 
justified invasions of privacy by Government 
agencies. Among earlier disclosures were 
alarming accounts of personal mail being 
placed under surveillance at post offices. 

Enforcement of tax laws is a vital func- 
tion of the Federal Government. No one is 
questioning the right of IRS agents to con- 
duct thorough and effective investigations. 
What is open to serlous question, however, 
is the employment of investigative methods 
that in many instances may be illegal and, in 
any event, go far beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety. Burglars, eavesdroppers, and peeping 
toms recognize no limits in their invasion of 
the privacy of persons and property but 
something better is expected of Federal per- 
sonnel in the performance of official duties. 

We urge strongly that the Senate subcom- 
mittee press further into this matter. The 
American people are entitled to know the 
full facts on violations of privacy committed 
by Federal officials under the pretense of 
carrying out legitimate enforcement respon- 
sibilities. 

{From the San Francisco Examiner, July 
21, 1965] 


THE POLICE Stare TAX SNOOPERS 


We are disturbed. 

We are indignant. 

We are shocked. 

We speak as taxpayers who are outraged 
at the police state methods being used by 
agents of the Internal Revenue Service to 
snoop on suspected tax evaders. 

But—too far is too far. 

And, it is our guess that the snooper squad 
is the final straw. 

If the citizens of the United States do not 
raise their voices in a roar of protest that 
will jar every bureaucrat in Washington we 
will be surprised and disappointed. 


WATERSHED PROJECTS APPROVED 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
order that the Members of the Senate 
and other interested parties may be ad- 
vised of various projects approved by 
the Committee on Public Works, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, information on this matter: 
Projects approved by the Committee on Pub- 

lic Works on August 24, 1965, under the 

watershed protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, Public Law 566, 83d Congress, as 
amended 


Estimated 

Project: Federal cost 
Choccolocco Creek, Ala $4, 978, 162 
Little Clear Creek, Ark 756, 984 
Grove River, Ga 1, 949, 585 
South Fork—Broad River, Ga. 1,419,124 
Supplement to Busseron, Ind. 4. 960, 418 


Supplement to SuAsCo, Mass. 2,653,381 


REPRESENTATIVE RALPH J. RIVERS’ 
PENETRATING ANALYSIS OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION’S 
ATTEMPT TO GAIN EXECUTIVE 
CONTROL OF COST-OF-LIVING 
ALLOWANCES 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 

Civil Service Commission has again made 
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an attempt to upset the long established 
patterns of the cost-of-living allowance 
paid classified Federal employees in the 
outlying areas of the United States. 
Unique conditions have made these addi- 
tional allowances necessary to maintain 
minimum standards of living for Federal 
employees. 

The Commission has sponsored legis- 
lation that would abolish the cost-of- 
living allowance now in effect in Alaska, 
which is not subject to Federal income 
taxes, and would substitute a taxable 
cost-of-living allowance. The Commis- 
sioner has even proposed that the allow- 
ance be increased by 2 percent. On the 
surface, it appears that the Commissioner 
is being generous. 

This is not the case. 

This plan, to make taxable the cost-of- 
living allowance, would substantially re- 
duce the take-home pay of Federal em- 
ployees because in every instance individ- 
ual income tax increases would wipe out 
the Commissioner’s proposed 2-percent 
increase. 

The cost of living in Alaska is high. 
Even the Civil Service Commission ad- 
mits this, for its own statistics show that 
Federal employees in Alaska are not being 
compensated in salary adjustments com- 
mensurate with tne cost of living. Since 
the salaries now paid Federal employees 
in Alaska are not adequate, any reduc- 
tions would vitally affect the employees’ 
well-being and Alaska’s economy. The 
high cost of living has its origin in dis- 
criminatory legislation fostered on Alaska 
when it was a territory—in effect a 
colony—the consequences of which still 
need to be liquidated. 

The cost-of-living allowance now paid 
in Alaska is set by the Congress. The 
proposed legislation would hand this 
power to the Civil Service Commissioner. 
This must not be done, for the Commis- 
sioner has already demonstrated that he 
will begin by arbitrarily reducing take- 
home pay. We Alaskans hope that one 
day living costs in Alaska will be no high- 
er than elsewhere. But until that day, 
the power to set cost-of-living allowances 
should reside in Congress where it right- 
fully belongs. 

Last week the House Subcommittee on 
Compensation of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee tabled the 
measure. I fervently hope that it re- 
mains tabled forever. 

An excellent statement opposing the 
proposed legislation as far as Alaska is 
concerned but applicable to the other 
areas that would be affected if this ill- 
considered proposed legislation were en- 
acted, was made recently by Alaska's able 
Representative, the Honorable RALPH J. 
Rivers, before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee subcommittee 
considering the legislation proposed in 
H.R. 8390. 

I ask unanimous consent that Repre- 
sentative Rivers’ remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF RALPH J. RIVERS, U.S. REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM ALASKA, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON COMPENSATION OF THE HOUSE 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
IN OPPOSITION TO HR. 8390, on AVGUST 12, 
1965 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this 
opportunity to testify today on H.R. 8390. 

It is my purpose to show that this proposal 
of the Civil Service Commission to terminate 
cost-of-living allowances now paid to Fed- 
eral classified employees in nonforeign, non- 
contiguous areas under the American flag 
should not be enacted. 

Before I consider the Civil Service Com- 
mission proposal as it would affect Alaska 
specifically, I want to consider it in its en- 
tirety. In this frame of reference, this bill, 
if enacted, would be bad legislation because 
it is based on faulty premises, and because it 
would produce consequences that none of us 
want. 

One premise upon which the bill is based, 
judging by the testimony of the chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, is that 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands should be brought into conformance 
with the 48 contiguous States. This is of no 
validity because the areas which would be af- 
fected by this bill are in fact, noncontiguous, 
or overseas, if you wish to use that expres- 
sion, and as a consequence they do present 
different conditions and recruitment diffi- 
culties, and there can be no complete uni- 
formity anyway so long as our Government 
continues to pay allowances and differentials 
now paid to Federal employees in foreign 
areas. 

It seems to me that the geographic dis- 
stance existing between these four areas and 
the 48 contiguous States is, in itself, ade- 
quate reason to think them different, par- 
ticularly with reference to Alaska with its 
extremely high cost of living and long, cold 
winters. 

The second premise underlying the bill is 
apparently that since people can presumably 
be hired without paying a cost-of-living al- 
lowance, the allowance ought to be ended. 
In other words, if people can be hired more 
cheaply, they ought to be hired more cheaply. 
This, in my view, is an unsound concept 
upon which to build a pay system or, more 
broadly, upon which to build a career service 
of efficient and able civil servants. It is also 
an unworthy philosophy for our Government 
to pursue. 

The U.S. Government does not seek to hire 
as cheaply as it can those persons who will 
serve as foreign posts, and it should not seek 
to hire as cheaply as it can in any other 
place. 

A second objection I have to the entire 
bill is that it would produce consequences 
that none of us want. 

If H.R. 8390 was enacted, there would be 
widespread dissatisfaction among the civil 
servants affected. The Civil Service Com- 
mission agrees that this would be a conse- 
quence—explaining that no employee likes 
to have his pay cut—but the Commission 
suggests that this is only to be expected and 
incicates that its a matter of little impor- 
tance. I disagree. It is a matter of real 
importance, as manifested by this stack of 
letters from Federal employees who are my 
constituents, and who are opposed to this 
bill. They believe it is a matter of real 
importance. 

They also believe that, if the Commission’s 
proposal is to be seriously considered, hear- 
ings ought to be held in Alaska. 
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If we look to the likely effect of dissatis- 
faction, it becomes plain that it is a matter 
of real importance. The likely effect would 
be the movement away from the nonforeign, 
noncontiguous creas by our present classified 
employees, especially those in Alaska. Some 
might leave in anger—not having been told 
upon their recruitment that the cost-of- 
living allowance was to be temporary, and 
they'll correctly conclude that they’ve been 
unfairly treated. Others will leave because 
the monthly commitments they have made 
on purchases of homes and cars and in other 
credit transactions were based upon contem- 
plation of a tax free allowance that is no 
longer paid. And others will leave because 
they simply cannot afford to stay. 

In Alaska we have been fortunate in at- 
tracting and keeping the highest caliber 
of Federal classified employees under the 
system in effect under law for 17 years. We 
don't want to lose them. And if we must 
lose them, we don’t want them replaced by 
any who are less able. The Federal Govern- 
ment has succeeded, under the present sys- 
tem, in adequately staffing its multiplicity 
of departments and agencies operating in 
Alaska with competent, dedicated and loyal 
people of high morale. Let us not take 
action now which will seriously shake if not 
shatter this Federal establishment in Alaska, 
and cause our agencies in Alaska more head- 
aches than they can count. A solution to 
what was a difficult recruitment problem has 
been found. We have a winning combina- 
tion. Let's not change it. 

Although I believe these to be adequate 
reasons to reject the bill, I want now to com- 
ment on two problems of this proposal of 
the Civil Service Commission as it relates 
specifically to Alaska. 

The first of these problems is that asso- 
ciated with the principle of comparability— 
the principle that the Commission says 
should be the basis of the higher salary 
schedule that would replace the cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance if H.R. 8390 were enacted. 
Though I agree with the principle of com- 
parability in establishing governmental pay 
systems, that principle cannot be effectively 
applied in Alaska. There are two reasons for 
this: 

1. Since the population of Alaska is small, 
there are many government positions that 
have no counterpart in private industry that 
might be used for comparison. In the 1963 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, private industry counterpart 
salaries to three classification act grades 
were left blank in a chart of salaries with 
the footnote that there was “insufficient data 
to warrant presentation of an average.” 

2. Since the higher salary schedule that 
would be proposed by the Commission would 
be based upon an average of salary differ- 
entials between all grades found in private 
industry counterpart positions, compar- 
ability in salaries would be at best only a 
very rough approximation of true salary 
differences. 

Let me explain. By the 1963 survey, the 
private enterprise counterpart to a classified 
grade 1 earned 39 percent more in Alaska 
than he earned in the contiguous 48 States; 
the private enterprise counterpart to a classi- 
fied grade 11 earned 14 percent more in 
Alaska than he earned in the contiguous 
States. These specific salary differences 
would not be applied to these specific classi- 
fied grades in Government under the Com- 
mission proposal. Instead, an average would 
be struck that would take into account all 
of the grades and the differences. 

One final observation on this matter— 
since the population of Alaska is small, and 
the smallness of any sample reduces its re- 
liability, I think the present system is more 
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nearly based upon the comparability prin- 
ciple that what is proposed. What we have, 
of course, is a nationwide comparison of sal- 
aries between private industry and Govern- 
ment that is used as the basis of the salaries 
in Alaska and elsewhere. Then the cost-of- 
living allowance is added to this salary 
schedule—a schedule that is basically sound. 

The second problem that I want to com- 
ment on specifically as it relates to Alaska 
is one I touched upon earlier—the reduction 
of take-home pay that the Civil Service Com- 
mission desires to effect for all Federal clas- 
sified employees in Alaska and the other 
nonforeign areas. In my earlier remarks I 
offered several reasons why such reduction 
should not be brought about. Now I want 
to elaborate on one of them—that the cost 
of living is so high in Alaska that Federal 
employees will not be able to afford to stay 
in Alaska as Federal employees if their take- 
home pay is reduced. They will leave Fed- 
eral employment for private jobs, or they will 
leave Alaska, 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I request 
that these letters from Federal employees in 
Alaska—all in opposition to this proposal, 
with emphasis upon the cost-of-living as- 
pect—be made a part of the record at the 
conclusion of my statement. 

According to the Civil Service Commission, 
once the 25-percent tax-free cost-of-living 
allowance is terminated a new basic sched- 
ule of salaries 27 percent over mainland sal- 
aries would be instituted. Since all of the 
Salary under the new schedule would be 
taxed, the effect would be a substantial re- 
duction of take-home pay. 

Attached to this statement is a chart 
showing the scope of reductions that typical 
employees would suffer. 

These are very substantial reductions to 
inflict upon any group of dedicated em- 
ployees. They are very substantial reduc- 
tions—especially in view of the fact that the 
25-percent cost-of-living allowance present- 
ly paid in Alaska does not fully cover the 
higher cost of living in Alaska. 

The most recent figures quoted by the 
Civil Service Commission itself show the cost 
of living in Alaska to be higher than the 
allowance now paid. According to these fig- 
ures, compiled by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, living costs are higher than Washing- 
ton, D.C., by 29.3 percent in Juneau, Alaska, 
37.8 percent higher in Anchorage, Alaska, 
and 42.4 percent higher in Fairbanks, Alaska. 

To reduce take-home pay by repealing 
COLA—as the Commission proposes—would 
work a severe hardship on Alaska’s civil serv- 
ants and be a grave injustice to them. As 
I have said, it would result in the loss of 
many competent and dedicated Federal civil 
servants from their Alaskan jobs. Such 
would be a tragic consequence for the Fed- 
eral service and for Alaska. 

The Civil Service Commission has failed 
in its advocacy of H.R. 8390 because of un- 
avoidable contradictions within its case. 

1. The Commission claims that it is seek- 
ing a uniform pay system for U.S. areas, but 
admits that a special schedule would be nec- 
essary for Alaska. 

2. The Commission claims that compari- 
sons of Government salaries with private 
salaries in Alaska ought to determine salary 
levels, but fails to show that there is an 
adequate number of comparable private po- 
sitions in Alaska to enable reliable com- 
parisons. 

3. The Commission indicates that substan- 
tial savings would be realized with termina- 
tion of the allowance to Alaska’s Federal 


civil servants, but agrees to a special higher 
schedule in Alaska that would cancel out a 
large portion of the alleged savings. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, I urge you to reject H.R. 8390. 
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Effect on take-home pay of conversion of 25-percent cost-of-living allowance to salary 


Grade 
GS-4 (8/1) single: 
—— S oe SCs ah 84, 480. 00 
GS-7 (8/1) 9 D ame 
Present 5 8, 080. 00 
7, 562. 50 
7, 220.00 
a 9.028. 00 
—— MADAT AS. 7, 220.00 
Pro — 3 9, 625. 00 
as- 1 : 
lA = 8, 650. 00 
Proposed. 10,812. 50 
GS-11 (8/1) 2 
Present 8. 650. 00 
TTT 10, 812. 50 
GS-13 1 dependent: 
— — 12,075.00 
15, 093. 75 
12, 075. 00 
15, 093. 75 


Total Loss in 
Taxes take-home 
pay 

$1, 120. 00 $5, 600. 00 py Se ae 
0 5, 600. 00 617. 00 8180. 00 

1. 512. 50 7. 562. 50 1 
0 7. 562. 50 1. 001. 25 571.25 

1, 805. 00 9,025. 00 00060 REE RE EEY 
0 9, 025. 00 1,264. 50 324. 90 

1, 805. 00 9, 025. 00 81 
0 9, 025. 00 1. 144. 50 643. 50 

2, 162. 50 10, 812. 50 o 
0 10, 812. 50 1, 623. 94 426.4 

2, 162. 50 10, $12, 50 1. 077. 00 
0 10, 812. 50 1, 482. 94 405. 94 

3, 018. 75 15, 088. 75 1.920.668 
0 15, 093. 75 2, 600. 31 730. 68 

3, 018. 75 15, 093. 75 1, 778. 83°}. = 
0 15, 093. 75 2, 499. 31 710. 68 


SENATOR TYDINGS REPLIES TO 
EVENING STAR EDITORIAL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], asked to have an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star 
printed in the Record. The editorial 
suggests that there is some inconsist- 
ency between my opposition to the Dirk- 
sen constitutional amendment and my 
advocacy of an equitable congressional 
districting plan for Maryland. This is 
not the case. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
letter to the editors of the Evening Star, 
in reply to their editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The EDITOR, 
Washington Evening Star, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Sm: Your Sunday editorial criticized 
suggestions I have made with respect to the 
establishment of eight congressional dis- 
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like to use this opportunity to make my views 
absolutely clear. 

Maryland faces a redistricting crisis. Our 
seven congressional districts were estab- 
lished in 1952. Since then, we have become 
entitled to an additional seat, and the popu- 
lation of the seven existing districts have be- 


plan was declared unconstitutional 
The third plan has also been 
petitioned to referendum and will presum- 


discussed by the Maryland congressional 


couragement of Senator BREWSTER, weekly 
meetings of the entire delegation—Republi- 
cans and Democrats, House and Senate— 
have been initiated to work jointly on Mary- 
land problems. This cooperative effort marks 
the first time in 15 years that the dele- 
gation has functioned effectively as a team. 

It is well known that the Maryland Con- 
gressmen have been unable to agree among 


themselves upon a fair and practical redis- 
tricting plan. This is unfortunate. At a 
delegation meeting last month, it was de- 
cided that a committee of three would try to 
prepare a redistricting plan which could 
receive the enthusiastic support of all mem- 
bers of the delegation. I was appointed to 
the committee, primarily to act as a media- 
tor. 

From the beginning, I have insisted that 
We approach the problem with three basic 
considerations in mind: 

1. The districts must be substantially 
equal in population. 

2. The districts should be as homogene- 
ous as possible in composition. 

3. The districts should be drawn, if possi- 
ble, so as not to require two incumbent Con- 
gressmen with substantial seniority to run 
against each other. 

There is no truth in the charge that I have 
deviated from the fundamental concept of 
fair and equal representation. I advocate 
the principle of “one man, one vote” for both 
the State legislature and for the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

One of the primary reasons I agreed to 
help formulate a new districting proposal 
was my deep concern that the most recent 
plan enacted by the legislature did not 
create districts of substantially equal popu- 
lation. That plan allowed deviation of over 
29 percent in population between the largest 
and the smallest district. While this is more 
Satisfactory than our present districting, I 
think we can do better. 

The major problem lies in the Baltimore 
area. If we can decide how to district Balti- 
more City and the surrounding suburbs, the 
rest of the pieces will fall into place. Balti- 
more City is entitled, on the basis of its 1960 
population, to two and one-half Congress- 
men. It now has three Congressmen. The 
alternatives that face us, therefore, are: (1) 
To create two districts wholly within the 
city and one district half in and half out 
of the city; or (2) to create three districts 
each of which is substantially inside Balti- 
more City, but which extend into an adjoin- 
ing suburb. 

I have never advocated three districts 
wholly within the city of Baltimore. I have 
never advocated districts of unequal pop- 
ulation. 

I have advocated that we seriously con- 
sider establishing three districts that are 
anchored in Baltimore City, but take in part 
of the adjoining counties. Such a plan—in 
addition to providing districts of substan- 
tially equal population—would have the ad- 
vantage of creating homogeneous districts 
and of preventing two incumbent senior 
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Congressmen from running in the same dis- 
trict. 

Although the districts created under such 
a plan would cross the city line, they could 
be homogeneous and include the same basic 
interests, backgrounds, and environments, 
There is no magic in city boundaries for 
congressional purposes. Forty 
years ago, my father represented a district 
that included Harford and Baltimore Coun- 
ties and a substantial segment of East Balti- 
more. Today, thousands of residents of 
Baltimore City have crossed the city line 
and now reside in the suburbs of the Balti- 
more metropolitan area. 

Finally, the districts created under the 
type of plan I suggest would enable our most 
senior Con en to run in separate dis- 
tricts. It would be foolish to force them to 
run against each other if we can avoid it. 
GEORGE FALLON has just become chairman of 
the House Committee on Public Works. 
Every Federal dredging and public works 
project, including those involving the 
Chesapeake Bay, comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of his committee. Ep Garmarz is the 
ranking member of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. He could 
soon become chalrman. Every piece of legis- 
lation in these fields, which are so vital to 
tidewater Maryland, comes before his com- 
mittee. Sam FRIEDEL, the second 
member of the powerful Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, is in a unique 
position to help every Maryland industry 
involved in shipping and transportation. 

I did not create the seniority system, but 
since it is an important fact of congressional 
life, I think we would be remiss to ignore 
seniority in drawing boundaries of congress- 
sional districts. On the other hand, senior- 
ity is not the only factor to be considered. 
There is no effort on my part to create “safe 
seats” for the three Congressmen from Balti- 
more City, or for anyone else. Each incum- 
bent Congressman will have to justify his 
renomination and reelection to the voters 
of his district, and I reserve the right to sup- 
port the best qualified candidate in any 
future election. 

Despite the suggestion of some critics, I 
would not support a plan that underrepre- 
sented any area of the State just as I would 
not support a plan to overrepresent Balti- 
more City. The suburban counties near 
Washington are entitled to equal representa- 
tion, just as is Baltimore and its suburbs. 

acceptable redistricting plan must pro- 
vide at least two districts for the Washington 
metropolitan area similar to those proposed 
in the legislature this year. 

To summarize: I have never advocated 
three congressional districts entirely within 
Baltimore City, or any other deviation from 
the principles of one man, one vote. I 
have advised the Maryland delegation to try 
and agree on a redistricting plan which would 
contain eight districts of approximately 
equal population, which would, to the extent 
possible, contain citizens of like interests and 
background, and which would seek to avoid 
placing two senior incumbent Congressmen 
in th same district. 

I appreciate the opportunity to restate 
my position. 


MIGRANTS—EDUCATION AND 
COOPERATION 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, all of 
us from Utah are proud of an excellent 
record of community cooperation and 
when local efforts are coordinated into 
highly successful programs I believe the 
accomplishments should be recognized. 


Recently citizens of Cache County, a 
scenic, northern Utah county, provided 
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the formal classwork and supervised 
recreation for a group of children of 
migrant workers from three local camps. 
These fine Americans independently 
financed and carried out this worthwhile 
experiment in close cooperation. 

The funds were obtained through do- 
nations and proceeds from benefits 
throughout the valley. 

Mr. President, I feel this fine example 
of Utah cooperation and commendable 
community effort deserves widespread 
recognition and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Salt Lake 
Tribune further explaining the project 
be printed in the Recor as an example 
for others to follow. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDUCATION FOR MIGRANTS 


Over 150 citizens have been involved in 
the Cache Valley Migrant Council's project 
to provide 4 weeks of formal classwork for 
children of migrant farmworkers in the val- 
ley. The volunteers transported children 
from the three migrant camps in Logan, 
Amalga, and Lewistone, prepared lunches, 
supplied materials, and made donations. 

The school, for 40 students in two class- 
room units, was financed entirely through 
local efforts. Its budget of less than $500 
was obtained through donations by churches 
and individuals, proceeds of a rummage sale 
and a dessert bridge party. The Cache 
County Board of Education made possible 
use of the Hyde Park School and the Cache 
and Logan City boards supplied books and 
other materials. 

A number of high school and college 
students helped the special teachers in the 
classrooms and in supervised recreation. 

The project grew out of the United 
Church Women's efforts to provide some 
summer schooling for migrant children at 
Logan in recent years. It is a fine example 
of church and educational cooperation for 
which Cache County and its people are to be 
commended. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN VIET- 
NAM POLICY—PRESERVATION OF 
LIFE AND HEALTH—VOTING 
RIGHTS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
two leading Missouri newspapers have 
editorialized this month in three areas 
of great importance to our national in- 
terest. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch carried a 
thoughtful and penetrating assessment 
of some of the more recent developments 
in our Vietnam policy. President John- 
son’s call for a settlement of the conflict 
there on the basis of the 1954 Geneva 
accords has reminded the world once 
again that the United States harbors no 
territorial ambitions in this strife-torn 
country. It has given notice to the peo- 
ples of all nations that we seek only a 
just peace for southeast Asia. The Post- 
Disptach editorial recognizes the great 
support of the American people for this 
peaceful administration objective. 

In the field of national health, the Post- 
Dispatch has noted Federal determina- 
tion to provide Americans with all possi- 
ble protection against disease. It is 
gratifying that the President’s goal of 
preserving life and health is given favor- 
able attention by one of Missouri's na- 
tionally circulated papers. 
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In still another major area of concern, 
civil rights, the Springfield Leader-Press 
has voiced its strong support for the 
President’s efforts to guarantee all Amer- 
icans their most basic right in our demo- 
cratic system. Mr. President, I am sure 
this outstanding south Missouri news- 
paper speaks for a very great majority 
of Missourians when it praises the ad- 
ministration’s Voting Rights Rights Act, 
and urges all citizens to make a wise and 
responsible use of the constitutional priv- 
ilege it assures for them. 

Mr. President, so that all of my col- 
leagues may read the opinions that these 
two newspapers hold in three vital areas, 
I ask unanimous consent that these three 
editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 11, 
1965] 


A UNITY FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM 


President Johnson has embarked on a new 
round of Vietnam discussions with Members 
of Congress designed to show, as he says, that 
“there is no substantial division” over Amer- 
ican policy there. Evidently he feels a need 
to convince Hanoi that debate and differences 
of opinion in Washington do not signify a 
willingness to pull out of Vietnam. 

It is right and proper that he should make 
this clear. There has never been any sub- 
stantial body of American opinion in favor of 
abject, unconditional withdrawal. There is, 
however, a large body of opinion in favor of 
limited objectives rather than the unlimited 
ones of a major land war in Asia. 

The unity which the President seeks to 
demonstrate is a unity behind limited objec- 
tives. It is a unity behind a negotiated set- 
tlement. It is a unity in favor of an honor- 
able end to the fighting. If it is important to 
let Hanoi know that we will not be thrown 
out of Vietnam, it is also important to let 
everybody know that our purpose in main- 
taining a military presence is not conquest 
of the Vietcong but to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement under which the people of 
South Vietnam can determine their own 
future. 

This, we take it, is the meaning of the 
President's press conference statement of 
July 28, at which he announced a limited 
buildup of American ground forces rather 
than the all-out war which some had ex- 
pected. He said then, as he had said before, 
that a military decision is not possible, and 
“a peaceful solution is inevitable.” He called 
for unconditional discussions with North 
Vietnam, and indicated strongly that ways 
could be found to include the Vietcong itself 
in the talks. He urgently asked for the as- 
sistance of U.N. officials and all U.N, members 
in getting talks started for “an honorable 
peace.” 

Even more important, the President on 
July 28 gave some hint of the kind of settle- 
ment the United States would accept once 
negotiations are started. He advocated for 
the people of South Vietnam “the right of 
choice, the right to shape their own destiny 
in free elections in the south or throughout 
all Vietnam under international supervision.” 
He declared that the purposes of the 1954 
Geneva agreements still guide our action“ 
and those purposes were military neutraliza- 
tion, ultimate unification through free elec- 
tions, and the withdrawal in due time of all 
foreign troops. 

This necessarily generalized statement of 
“peace aims” went considerably beyond the 
President's Baltimore speech of April 7, and 
we hope the difference has been noted in 
Hanoi. At Baltimore the President had not 


even mentioned the 1954 Geneva accords, and 
instead had called “an independent South 
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Vietnam” one of the essentials of any final 
settlement. 

Since an independent South Vietnam was 
not contemplated at Geneva, making it cen- 
tral to any settlement could be interpreted 
as demanding simply that the Vietcong 
movement lay down its arms and accept de- 
feat. But now the President, as we under- 
stand him, is calling for something quite 
different. He is saying that the question 
of South Vietnam’s independence should be 
left to the people of South Vietnam, as the 
1954 accords contemplated. He is saying 
that we will not be driven out by force, but 
are willing to negotiate a settlement based 
on the 1954 principles, under which Ameri- 
can troops would be ultimately withdrawn 
as part of an internationally sanctioned 
agreement. 

North Vietnam and the Vietcong have 
repeatedly claimed that they seek the resto- 
ration of the 1954 accords. They are now on 
notice that they cannot achieve it by war, 
but only at the conference table. No doubt 
the negotiations would be long and strenu- 
ous, but in the meantime the fighting would 
have been stopped and some beginning could 
be made toward economic rehabilitation of 
a war-torn country. As Secretary Rusk has 
indicated, the bombing of North Vietnam 
would surely end the moment Hanoi gave 
“some clear sign of opening the road to 
peace.” 

The choice for Hanoi and the Vietcong is 
whether to continue the war in the hope of 
inflicting total defeat upon the United 
States, or to accept negotiations for a resto- 
ration of the principles of the 1954 agree- 
ments. The Communists would make a se- 
rious mistake to assume that the American 
people will accept total defeat. On the 
contrary, the longer the war goes on the 
more difficult it will be to satisfy the Ameri- 
can people with limited objectives. Yet as 
of now limited objectives do unquestionably 
command overwhelming public support. It 
was when the President clearly adopted 
them that he gained in Congress and the 
country the high degree of unified backing 
he is now demonstrating. 

Many mistakes have been made in Viet- 
nam, on both sides, but the time has come 
to relegate them to the past and to turn a 
new page. The President with full popular 
consent has committed the United States to 
the purposes of the 1954 agreements, and 
the Communists proclaim those purposes as 
their own. Peaceful negotiation should be 
the next step. 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Aug. 14, 1965] 
Five YEARS More 


We hesitate to relate too many of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s programs to politics, but we 
can hardly think of a better way of per- 
suading citizens to join the consensus than 
to promise them an extra 5 years of life. 
This should certainly appeal to the far right, 
the far left, and everyone in between. 

In signing a bill extending for 3 years 
Federal grants for immunization from 
disease, Mr. Johnson stated a number of very 
ambitious, but attainable” goals. One is the 
extension of life expectancy for the average 
American from 70 to 75 years in the next 
decade. This will be a great boon if it can 
be brought about, and it will create prob- 
lems, too, in caring for an increasing pro- 
portion of older citizens. 

That is partly what social security and 
medicare and various allied welfare pro- 
grams are ali about, and it is well that the 
5 is moving forward in those 

E . 


[From the Springfield (Mo.) Leader & Press, 
Aug. 9, 1965] 
QUITE A SHOW 
Lyndon Johnson was highly conscious of 
the fact that he was making history last 
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week when he signed the bill designed to in- 
sure voting rights of all Americans, regard- 
less of color. 

He went out of his way, as a matter of fact, 
to surround the entire ceremony with his- 
torical trappings—going to the rotunda of 
the Capitol for his speech and then moving 
into the historic President’s Room for the 
actual signing. It was there more than a 
century ago that Abraham Lincoln signed a 
law freeing slaves who had been pressed into 
Civil War service for the Confederacy. 

The President made of the signing a sol- 
emn occasion. In so doing, we consider that 
he was acting correctly. It should have 
been a solemn occasion—and we trust that 
the Negro population of the United States 
will regard it as such and will realize the 
great significance of the new law to members 
of their race. 

Let them hear and take to heart the 
President’s words— 

“Today is a triumph for freedom as huge 
as any victory won on any battlefield.” 

This may have been a true statement of 
the importance of the measure Lyndon 
Johnson signed. It can be a true state- 
ment—but only if the principal beneficiaries 
of the voting rights bill accept the respon- 
sibilities as well as the privileges the bill 
grants them. 

President Johnson went on to note that 
“through this act, and its enforcement, an 
important instrument of freedom passes in- 
to the hands of millions. But it must be 

Presidents and Congresses and laws, he 
said, can open the doors of polling places to 
the wondrous rewards awaiting the wise use 
of the ballot. But only the individual 
Negro, and all others who have been denied 
the right to vote, can use that right and 
convert the vote into an instrument of 
justice. 

Speaking directly to Negroes, the President 

d: 


“You must register. You must vote. 
And you must learn, so that your choice 
advances your interest and the interest of 
the Nation. 

To our way of thinking, this was the heart 
and soul of the President's speech. We 
would particularly emphasize these words: 
“And you must learn, so that your choice 
advances * * * the interest of the Nation.” 

These are truly words of wisdom. It 
would seem to us that what the President 
was saying, in effect, was that the signing 
of the voting rights bill represented an im- 
portant victory in the Negroes’ long battle 
for first-class citizens—but that that vic- 
tory would be nullified unless the victors con- 
ducted themselves as first-class citizens 
should. 

The victory, the President pointed out, is 
“also a victory for the freedom of the Amer- 
ican Nation. And every family * * win 
live stronger in liberty, more splendid in ex- 
pectation, and prouder to be an American 
because of the act I sign today.” 

This, too, can be true—but only, as we 
said earlier, if the new rights now guaran- 
teed to all citizens are accepted by all citi- 
zens—and used by them—in a spirit of sober 
and thoughtful responsibility. 


A GROWING PROBLEM—THE 
POPULATION EXPLOSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on July 13, 1965, I submitted 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill H.R. 6453, making appro- 
priations for the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966. In my statement, 
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I included some comments concerning 
the need for family planning, not only 
in the District of Columbia, but also in 
the Nation and throughout the world. 
I have had so many requests for this 
statement as it pertained to the subject 
of family planning that I believe it 
worthy of again being brought to the 
attention of the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
I call attention to the additional position 
that was allowed by the Senate and accepted 
by the House conferees in the Department 
of Health. This is the position of medical 
officer, which position was needed to round 
out a full-time birth control clinic team. 
Also, in the Senate committee report, there 
is language to authorize the Director of the 
Health Department to utilize up to $200,000 
out of available funds for the establishment 


of three additional full-time birth control 


clinic teams, the Director having stated to 
the subcommittee during the hearings that 
four full-time teams were needed to meet 
the present needs in the District of Colum- 
bia. I believe that this is one of the most 
important features of the bill, the confer- 
ence report, and the Senate committee 
report. 

Mr. President, there are certain things 
that I think we would all like to have for 
America. Regardless of his political per- 
suasion, I think everybody would like to 
see full employment, an end to slums, an 
end to the necessity for relief rolls, an end 
to the violent juvenile gangs in big cities, 
and an end to schools that are too crowded 
for real education. However, I submit that 
we will never achieve these goals until we 
learn to control our population growth. 

Medical science has prolonged the average 
lifespan of man far beyond the wildest 
dreams of our pioneering grandfathers. 
Since 1900, we have cut the mortality rates 
of American children under age 1 from 16 
out of every 100 to less than 3. 

The plagues and famine which in former 
times brought their own form of cruel popu- 
lation control are mercifully a thing of the 
past in our country. It must be hoped that 
none of us wishes to rely, for a way out of 
our dilemma, on that final and most terrible 
of the four horsemen, war. Our own tre- 
mendous progress in subduing some of man's 
most fearsome historic enemies has forced 
upon us the necessity of curbing his birth 
rate. 

By our last census, the United States was 
shown to have a population of approximately 
180 million. At our present rate of repro- 
duction we will have, by the year 2000, 340 
million people. One hundred and sixty mil- 
lion more people in only 40 years’ time. From 
where will the jobs come for these people? 

One of the American philosophers of our 
day is Charles Hartshorne, now at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. In his most recent book, 
“The Logic of Perfection,“ he makes this 
statement: 

“Men judge a philosophy or a religion by 
its practical application, its fruits.“ What- 
ever our religion or philosophy of life, its 
fruits can hardly be judged adequate unless 
it can be used to illuminate two momentous 
practical questions of our times. These are: 
How can we have liberty with peace, or at 
least with the avoidance of totally destruc- 
tive warfare; and how can we bring the hu- 
man birth rate into reasonable relation to 
the unprecedently low death rate achieved 
by scientific hygiene?” 

I think the coupling of these two problems 
by Dr. Hartshorne is significant and war- 
ranted. 
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The President is aware of the seriousness 
of the situation. As we know, in his state of 
the Union message to Congress on January 4, 
he stated that he would “seek new ways to 
use our knowledge to help deal with the ex- 
plosion in world population and the grow- 
ing scarcity in world resources.” That the 
President also understands this explosion is 
domestic as well as foreign has been well 
demonstrated within the past few months. 
The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
granted funds to Corpus Christi, Tex., for a 
birth-control clinic project; and applica- 
tions from three other cities are reported to 
be pending. The President has appealed to 
Congress to double last year's appropriation 
to the District of Columbia for its clinic pro- 
gram, waich in itself was a historic first.“ 

Indeed, there are many extremely hopeful 
signs that both public officials and the public 
themselves are becoming alive to the popula- 
tion problem and to the possibilities of solv- 
ing it. But this has always been a delicate 
issue in the United States. Officials have 
been understandably reluctant, on all levels 
of government, to initiate a devisive con- 
troversy. 

Despite the considerable change in cli- 
mate surrounding the issue of birth control 
during the past few years, public officials are 
still hesitant to take the needed action. 
There are presently a number of Federal pro- 
grams under which the States may obtain aid 
for family planning services. But in most 
cases a clarification of policy is needed. The 
President, as I have said, has taken the first 
steps. But I think—in view of the past his- 
tory of this question—it is unfair to expect 
him to take all the political risk, if there in 
fact is a risk. The Members of Congress 
should speak out and give him the support 
he needs in effecting such a major change. 

Certainly this is no time to maintain a 
golden silence. Children are being born 
every second. Often they are unwanted 
They, in turn, when the time comes, will 
produce more unwanted children. No war 
against poveri; can ever be a victorious one 
if its wagers do not identify the real prob- 
lems. And the problem is the spiraling birth 
rate among those who are incapable of ade- 
quately providing fo~ their offspring. 

Mr. President, my approach to the issue 
of birth control may be summed up by that 
one pivotal word in the official title of the 
Poverty Act: opportunity. The people in this 
country who, most of all, do not know how 
to space their children are those who are 
least able to adequately provide for children. 
They simply do not have access to the neces- 
sary information. And if they do, they can- 
not afford the cost of practicing it. A re- 
cent article in the Wall Street Journal points 
out: 

“Public health and welfare authorities 
contend the lack of access to modern, ef- 
fective child-spacing methods is an impor- 
tant reason why more than half of the 7,800,- 
000 persons on relief in this country are 
mothers and their dependent children. The 
lack of birth-control information, it’s argued, 
also helps explain why this aid to dependent 
children (ADC)) relief group has soared to 
more than 4 million persons from 2.2 mil- 
lion in 1955.” 

I do not believe that these people would 
be having all of these children if they knew 
how to prevent it. What we must do is give 
them a choice. Opportunities for the im- 
poverished must include the opportunity to 
plan family growth. The hopelessness of the 
constant flow of children, often unwanted, 
to people already with little hope cannot be 
overestimated. And something can be done 
about it. The time to do it is now. 

The subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee has responded to this respon- 
sibility, as has the Senate, and as did the 
House conferees. 

Mr. President, that completes my state- 
ment on the conference report. 
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WEAK SPOT IN OUR DEFENSES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Jes- 
uit Fathers of the United States and 
Canada publish weekly the national 
Catholic review, America, one of the no- 
table magazines of comment and inter- 
pretation. 

Indicative of the broad and growing 
concern over the tragic decline of our 
merchant marine is the leading article 
in the July 24 issue of America titled 
“Weak Spot in Our Defenses.” 

Written by Rear Adm. John D. Hayes, 
US. Navy, retired, it details the erosion 
of our merchant fleet since the Korean 
conflict, and pictures the effect that 
this may have in the event of enlarged 
future hostilities overseas. 

Mr. President, the editors of America 
are to be commended for the prominence 
they have given to Admiral Hayes’ warn- 
ing. For the convenience of my distin- 
guished colleagues who may not have 
ready access to this magazine, and with 
the knowledge that in reading it they 
will be impressed as I have been, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article 
“Weak Spot in Our Defenses,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Weak SPOT IN OUR DEFENSES 
(By Rear Adm. John D. Hayes) 

At the opening of the Korean hostilities, 
the U.S. merchant marine, although its ebb 
had already set in, was still the greatest the 
world had known, Its quiet, effective service 
made that war appear logistically easy and 
gave rise to the dangerous assumption that 
the United States would have little trouble 
conducting limited wars overseas. Today, 
it is difficult to see how the residue of that 
once great fleet can properly support our 
present commitment in Vietnam—soon to be 
100,000 troops, the South Vietnamese forces 
and an enlarged 7th Fleet. 

If military operations in Vietnam are al- 
lowed to expand even to the extent of the 
Korean war, we must be ready to accept se- 
vere and lasting strains on our economy and 
foreign relations. For we do not have now, 
as we had in the similar situation in 1950, 
the merchant shipping under our own flag to 
carry on a major overseas campaign. 

A few figures are sufficient to describe the 
changed situation. In 1950, the United 
States had 3,400 relatively new merchant 
ships. Half of these were then in active 
service, carrying our domestic and 40 per- 
cent of our foreign trade, plus Marshall plan 
aid and much needed coal for Europe. To- 
day, American flag merchantmen are carrying 
only 9 percent of the country’s seaborne 
trade. In 1950, U.S. tankers were bringing 
in 53 percent of our petroleum imports; they 
haul only 5 percent today. 

The anomaly is that the United States still 
has the world’s largest merchant marine. 
Of the ships that compose it, however, 85 
percent are now 20 years old; they are slow 
and unfit for military operations. The only 
section of U.S.-flag shipping in any state 
of health is the subsidized liner fleet com- 
posed of about 300 ships built since World 
War II. But if these ships are withdrawn 
from their present established routes for 
military purposes, maritime countries will 
eagerly move in to capture this last vestige 
of our foreign trade still under the U.S. 


It was the Marshall plan, beginning in 
1948, that revived the ancient craft of ship- 
building in Europe, and the Korean war 
proved to be another Marshall plan, in this 
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regard, for Japan. Shipbuilding in the 
United States, however, was not correspond- 
ingly stimulated. The Suez crisis, too, stim- 
ulated shipbuilding but little in the United 
States. As a result, the average age of the 
fleets of the maritime nations is around 10 
years. Today, only 5 percent of world ship- 
building is being done in the United States. 

While the American people and the U.S. 
naval profession allowed the U.S. merchant 
marine to decay, world seaborne trade has 
been increasing. Since 1951 it has doubled; 
indeed, the movement by sea of petroleum— 
the lifeblood of modern industrial economy 
and of modern war—has tripled. Much is 
heard these days about air movement of 
troops, and this form of military transport is 
bound to increase. But the giant jet aircraft 
that will do this work are insatiable con- 
sumers of fuel, which must be transported 
overseas to their terminals. Airlift, instead 
of easing the shipping problem, will aug- 
ment it in the area where we are most vul- 
nerable, the tanker fleet. 

How much shipping will be needed for 
support of our Vietnam commitment? I sus- 
pect that Pentagon planners do not know. 
In view of the successful support of the 
Korean war, the present demands appear 
easy to meet; but logistics for the affluent 
U.S. Armed Forces have a way of ballooning. 
The tonnage required for Korea in 1952 
equaled that for the entire Pacific opera- 
tions of the last year of World War II. It is 
not unrealistic to expect that the tonnage 
required for Vietnam will reach the Korean 
figure. 

To support 500,000 men in Korea, half of 
them Americans, a daily supply of 20,000 tons 
of dry cargo and 125,000 barrels of petroleum 
products (full loads for two standard dry 
cargo ships and one tanker) had to be trans- 
ported across 6,000 miles of ocean. For this, 
350 ships were needed in the trans-Pacific 
supply line, as well as 250 more in the west- 
ern Pacific for troop movements and support 
from Japan. 

Where are ships in such numbers to come 
from, today? Neither our mothball nor sub- 
sidized fleets can provide them. They must 
therefore come from the same source that is 

g our normal seaborne trade, namely, 
foreign-flag ships of the traditional maritime 
nations and the American owned flag-of- 
convenience fleet. 

To envision how grave this military pre- 
dicament is, the lay reader may imagine the 
United States turning over responsibility for 
ground, naval, or air defense to a foreign 
country without even protection of treaties 
or compacts. Because we have to depend on 
chartered foreign shipping to support our 
military operations, we have lost our freedom 
of action to control and use the seas in the 
cold war, Without such control, we have no 
seapower, despite a Navy that includes a 
nuclear carrier and Polaris missile sub- 
marines, 

Columnist Raymond Moley (Newsweek, 
May 17, p. 112) calls attention to the fact that 
while our military policy in southeast Asia 
is now more in tune with geography and 
reality, we are nevertheless still not using 
the most effective tool against North Viet- 
nam—a blockade. Any small-scale map will 
reveal that the only way for sizable ship- 
ments of arms to reach that country is by 
sea, and Moley mentions 201 ships entering 
its ports in 1964. In my opinion, the reason 
we are not blockading is simply the likeli- 
hood of protests from our friends, who must 
make their living from the sea and who op- 
pose restrictions of any sort on seaborne 
traffic. The open reluctance of the British 
to join in an economic blockade of Cuba 
should be fresh in American minds. 

There remains to us, then, the American- 
owned fiag-of-convenience fleet (whose bulk 
cargo types could possibly fill our petroleum 
needs for Vietnam, though not our dry cargo 
needs). A Panamanian or Liberian flag fiy- 
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ing from the stern of a giant modern tanker 
or ore carrier is a common sight in U.S. ports. 
Chances are one in four that such a ship, 
manned by a foreign crew, is American- 
owned. Although she is a contribution to 
our economy that is not costing the Amer- 
ican taxpayer one dollar, she is not legally 
a U.S, vessel. 

In the case of a flag-of-convenience ship, 
a citizen of one state uses the nationality 
of another state for private purposes. The 
seas are free for all to use, but international 
law requires that a ship, like a person, have 
nationality. Some small states choose to 
use their rights to the sea to gain revenue by 
allowing shipowners of other countries to 
register under their flag. The shipowners 
thereby avoid their own country’s restrictive 
maritime laws, high taxes, and labor costs. 
Prime users of the flag of convenience are 
American oil, steel, and aluminum companies. 
The legal expedient, however, is not popular 
with traditional maritime countries nor with 
U.S. seafaring unions. 

The concern of Americans generally should 
be whether the availability of such ships 
under flags of convenience is certain in any 
national emergency. Agreements for their 
return to the U.S. flag have been made with 
the owners, though only tacitly with the 
countries of present registry. By virtue of 
these agreements, the Navy Department and 
Maritime Administration claim they have 
“effective control” over these ships, but there 
are some members of Congress who doubt 
this. The right of transfer of flag between 
belligerent and neutral has never been de- 
finitely settled in international law, and our 
relations are not good with one flag-of-con- 
venience country, Panama. Our need for 
foreign shipping to support the Vietnam 
operation could give the European maritime 
countries a lever for checking this American 
practice. 

Finally, the Soviet Union has both a large 
submarine force and a growing merchant 
marine, which in a decade may be among the 
world's largest. With its increased interest 
in maritime law, it may be expected to be 
heard from in the not too distant future on 
the touchy subject of the flag of convenience. 

The threat to our commitment in Vietnam 
portends a far more ominous danger: a de- 
cline in U.S. seapower. Unless steps are soon 
taken to improve our al maritime 
position, the United States might well be- 
come a second-rate or third-rate power early 
in the 21st century. For a historical anal- 
ogy, we need only remember Spain in the 
17th century after her greatness in the pre- 
vious one, and what has happened to Great 
Britain in little more than a generation. 

The American economy now devours 50 
percent of the world’s raw material. Until 
World War II, most of what the Nation re- 
quired was found within our own borders, 
but 60 years of accelerating economic prog- 
ress and two world wars have levied a severe 
drain on our forests and minerals. By 1980, 
the United States may be one of the world’s 
poorest nations in high-grade ores. Our 
country, which too many Americans still 
think of as a rich heartland, is in fact fast 
becoming an industrial island, depending 
increasingly on imports from overseas and 
forced to compete with other areas demand- 
ing a larger share of the earth's resources. 

Our seaborne trade is made up of two 
separate and unlike segments: importing of 
raw materials and exporting of processed 
goods. The import segment is by far the 
more important, for it is part of our basic 
industries and essential to our economic life. 
The bulk-carrier ships that bring these vital 
necessities to our shores are almost all un- 
der foreign flags. The largest and most 
automated ships being built in foreign yards 
are of this type, but a bulk-ore carrier has 
not been built in a U.S. shipyard in 20 years. 
Our laws require that a ship, to fly the 
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American flag, must be built in the United 
States. 

American sea communications are vul- 
nerable in another area, or what is sometimes 
called noncontiguous shipping. The new 
State of Hawaii is overseas, and so is populous 
Puerto Rico. Alaska is virtually so. These 
outlying areas are just as much farts of the 
United States as Virginia and Iowa, but un- 
like the latter they must depend on overseas 
shipments for their necessities of life. The 
sea lines to them are exposed not only to the 
submarine but also to the perhaps more dan- 
gerous long-range, jet- powered, rocket- 
armed, land-based aircraft. Should the sea 
lines to the State of Hawaii be cut, those 
islands would be on short rations within a 
month. 

Americans are not a sea-minded people, 
and these facts of life do not disturb them. 
When we think of our merchant marine at 
all, it is with a feeling of annoyance at its 
apparently insoluble troubles. Our national 
character has not been formed by the sea 
around us, and so we do not know what it 
offers, what it can deny, what must be forced 
from it. Even our statesmen give evidence 
of not comprehending seapower and the 
Nation's need for it, and the U.S. naval pro- 
fession has not tried very hard to mike it 
understandable, 

A shipping crisis over Vietnam would be 
a blessing in disguise; for only a near dis- 
aster will expose and dramatize this Achilles’ 
heel of American greatness, and awaken the 
American people to the imminent peril that 
want of a fourth arm of defense poses to their 
national security and way of life. A sen- 
sational disclosure of our inability to con- 
duct military operations in southeast Asia 
without the aid of foreign ships may goad 
Congress into action. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR OCEAN 
TRANSPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there is no substitute for ocean transport. 
These are not my words but are taken 
from a most significant article by Col- 
umnist Raymond Moley in the August 23 
issue of Newsweek. 

Titled “The Withered Arm—1,” Mr. 
Moley’s column calls attention to our 
weak and deteriorating merchant ma- 
rine and in particular to our aging and 
obsolescent mothball fleet from which 
we must now draw ships to support our 
fighting forces in Vietnam. 

Mr. Moley also cites factors responsible 
for or which have contributed to the 
neglect of what we have, in time past, 
proudly referred to as our “fourth arm 
of defense.” 

Committees of the Congress, including 
the Committee on Commerce, have fre- 
quently sounded warnings similar to that 
of Mr. Moley in Newsweek. But commit- 
tee reports have limited circulation and 
all too frequently are quickly forgotten. 

Newsweek, with its immense circula- 
tion, and Mr. Moley, with his perceptive 
analysis of strength and weaknesses on 
the high seas, are to be commended for 
bringing to wide public attention a situ- 
ation that is not only a national disgrace 
but which may, unless soon corrected, 
result in tragic acceleration of losses both 
in lives and material vitally needed for 
the conflict overseas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Mr. Raymond 
Moley titled The Withered Arm—1,” as 
published in the August 23, 1965, issue of 
Newsweek, be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WITHERED ARM—I 
(By Raymond Moley) 


“We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
we've got the money too.” This jingle in the 
music halls touched off mad cheering and 
stomping from belligerent Britons in 1878. 
And the word jingo“ has condemned pre- 
paredness ever since. 

We Americans have, as President Johnson 
told us, a war on our hands. What have we 
got? 

Plenty of money. The stuff can be wheeled 
out of the banks in truckloads. We have a 
sizable Army and Marine Force and large re- 
serves of men. We have an incomparable 
Air Force. We have an overabundance of 
missile strength and a most sophisticated 
weapon mix. Our Navy has nuclear energy, 
and its units are on station around the 
globe. 

But when the British spoke of ships, they 
meant more than the Royal Navy. There 
were also the ships to supply their armies. 
Here we are deficient. This is our withered 
“fourth arm of defense.” 

The ist Cavalry Division has been or- 
dered to Vietnam. It must go by sea. Its 
thousands of trucks, its heavy guns, its shoes 
and socks and pots and pans, 400 helicopters 
and 15,000 men—all will be shipped by the 
hard-working Military Sea Transportation 
Service. But MSTS has only a small fleet, 
mainly of a specialized nature, and must 
rely for support on a civilian merchant ma- 
rine. MSTS has an emergency role to play. 
After that, it must maintain the flow of 
supplies by sea, not only to Vietnam but to 
our military services all over the world. 
Those supplies must come in the holds and 
on the decks of those plodding beasts of 
burden, the cargo ships. 


DECADES OF NEGLECT 


Since World War II this country has built 
only a harborful of general cargo ships. No 
other industrialized nation can claim so 
little. And so the Ist Cavalry Division will 
go to Vietnam in a traveling exhibit of the 
desiccated result of decades of Cabinet-level 
ignorance and neglect. 

There is no substitute for ocean transport. 
During the Dominican crisis the Military Air 
Transport Service carried out the biggest air- 
lift in history. But this taxed it to the 
utmost. Even in the spectacular big lift of 
troops to Europe in 1963, the men went by 
air with light equipment; the heavier stuff, 
such as 12,000 vehicles, went ahead by sea. 

Talk about “hawks” and “doves” is simply 
silly unless we consider shipping require- 
ments. We cannot sustain power unless we 
have the means of supply. And we cannot 
negotiate away our nuclear strength unless 
we have the transport for nonnuclear wars. 


THE VANISHING FLEET 


In large part today’s weakness is due to 
varying policies which our Government has 
followed since World War II. There was at 
first the nuclear hypnosis. The next war, we 
were told, would be over in days, even hours. 
Surely, no slow transport would be needed, 
for cities and nations would be blotted out 
overnight. Besides, we still had a vast 
merchant fleet built with great wartime effi- 
ciency and at incredible cost. Some of those 
ships were sold to domestic companies and 
some abroad. The rest were stashed away in 
quiet waters. All too soon, they were needed 
again in the Korean conflict, and 825 came 
out of the Government reserve. In the Suez 
crisis, more than 200, older and wearier, came 
out of the mothballs to serve again. The 
subsidized replacement program was ne- 
glected by defense planners bemused by the 
atom. Congresses festooned the industry 
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with restrictions along with special privileges, 
dimly hopeful that obsolecence is another 
name for productivity. The unsubsidized 
dry-cargo services could not replace their 
ships. 

When the concept of limited wars dawned 
on our planners, they made no move to halt 
the erosion of the “fourth arm of defense.” 
So once more old Victory ships are moving 
from their anchorages. 

By now, the reserve fleet, like the active 
merchant marine, is smaller. Hundreds of its 
units have been marked for scrap. Others 
are still seaworthy. But they are slow and 
they lack gear for rapid handling of cargo. 
MSTS has these ancient warhorses to count 
on, along with a few modern ships and the 
commercial leftovers of World War II. Amer- 
ican know-how is shackled by have not. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Labor Subcommittee I 
have been very concerned with the recent 
interpretations of the National Labor 
Relations Act by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

I wish to call attention to some of the 
recent rulings of the Board. Along with 
others I believe the effect of these de- 
cisions is to rewrite the laws enacted by 
the Congress and even to rewrite a part 
of this Nation’s Constitution. 

The Bernel Foam and later cases have 
overturned existing doctrine by imposing 
upon employers the duty to bargain with 
unions, despite the fact that the unions 
in question had won less than a majority 
of the ballots in a Board election. In 
each case, the rationale of the Board 
was that the union, prior to filing its 
representation position, had in its posses- 
sion union membership application cards 
from a majority of the employees in 
the bargaining unit. More and more, 
the Board is disposed to accept “the card 
check” as sufficient basis to impose a 
bargaining obligation, despite the com- 
mon knowledge by persons familiar with 
industrial relations that signatures on 
such cards frequently do not represent 
the true desires of the signer concern- 
ing belonging to a union. 

The Fibreboard and Town & Country 
cases establish a new and revolutionary 
doctrine requiring employers to bargain 
about any management decision which 
will have an effect on employees, prior 
to the reaching of that decision. The 
Supreme Court upheld this decision, but 
in such a narrow way that the Board 
has since retreated part way on this 
broad doctrine. 

The Board has nurtured a totalitarian 
concept of labor unions by allowing the 
UAW to impose discipline in the form of 
severe fines against union members who, 
in their efforts to be loyal and productive 
employees, contravened so-called union 
membership rules. In the Wisconsin 
Motors case, the UAW fined members for 
exceeding union-imposed production 
quotas on their jobs. In the Allis- 
Chalmers case, the UAW fined its mem- 
bers who crossed picket lines during 
strikes. The Board approved both ac- 
tions despite their coercive effect on em- 
ployees in exercising the rights granted 
to them in section 7 of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 
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In the Darlington Manufacturing case, 
the Board held that a company did not 
have the right to go out of business to 
avoid unionization. The Supreme Court 
in a unanimous decision overturned this 
ruling and held that an employer has the 
absolute right to terminate his entire 
business for any reason. 

In the American Shipbuilding case, 
the Board ruled the company could not 
use a lockout as an economic weapon 
against the demands of a union. In 
overturning the NLRB decision, the Su- 
preme Court said: 

We think that the Board construes its 
functions too expansively when it claims gen- 
eral authority to define national labor policy 
by balancing the competing interests of labor 
and management. 


In the General Electric case, I find the 
most disturbing evidences of usurpation 
yet attempted by the Board. As you may 
know, the General Electric Co. is a major 
employer in my State, Arizona. But my 
interest here far transcends that fact. 

The Board’s split decision in this case 
grew out of the company’s 1960 negotia- 
tions with the International Union of 
Electrical Workers—IUE. The Board 
ruled that GE bargained unfairly, despite 
the fact that a contract was reached be- 
tween the parties which granted em- 
ployees several millions of dollars in 
added pay and benefits. The Board 
based its decision on GE’s “entire course 
of conduct.” It determined that the 
“totality” of the company’s actions be- 
fore and during negotiations fell short of 
requirements. The ruling raises two 
main issues: 

First, whether the General Electric 
approach to bargaining constitutes a 
failure to bargain in good faith. 

Second, whether conscientious com- 
munication of a company viewpoint dur- 
ing negotiations also contributes to a 
failure to bargain in good faith. 

Under the first issue, the Board under- 
takes to rule on the techniques of bar- 
gaining, despite the fact that the law 
leaves this to the parties involved to 
decide. 

Under the second issue, the Board 
plays fast and loose with the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. In effect it 
says that employers may communicate 
with their employees during negotiating 
periods at their own peril. The language 
of the decision does not prohibit an em- 
ployer from speaking at all. It does not 
because it cannot. Outright prohibition 
of free speech by an employer would, of 
course, fly directly in the face of the Con- 
stitution and section 8(c) of the National 
Labor Relations Act. What this ruling 
does is to censor rather than prohibit. 

The Board’s decision censors employer 
communications which seek to persuade 
employees of the validity of company 
positions on bargaining issues; or which 
try to create a favorable image of the em- 
ployer in the eyes of his employees; or 
which criticize union officials. 

The Board’s decision seems to be based 
in part on the assumption that General 
Electric, by virtue of its 1960 communica- 
tions with employees, somehow locked it- 
self into a position where it could not 
deviate significantly from its original 
offer. I believe that this concept is ab- 
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surd: If what a man says he believes 
should be done at a given point in time 
locks him into a position where he can- 
not subsequently change, then all com- 
munication is pregnant with danger. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, a com- 
pany’s efforts to avoid the danger of such 
a charge would lead it to refrain from 
communicating to employees on its 
competitive situation, profits, produc- 
tivity, automation, employee benefits, 
and other business-related information. 

Yet there was never a time in Ameri- 
can history when employees need to 
know more about the problems and 
progress of the business which provides 
them their livelihood, if they are to help 
their companies succeed and maintain 
employment in the face of intensifying 
foreign and domestic competition. 

At a time when many of us in public 
life are seeking to improve the climate 
in which business can operate, we find 
one agency of the Government making 
rulings whose effects will be to hamper 
economic growth. 

Many questions will be raised in the 
wake of the precedent-shattering NLRB 
decisions. For example: 

How can management satisfactorily 
discharge its decisionmaking respons- 
sibilities in the light of the Board’s new 
interpretations of the law? 

Will some union officials increasingly 
use the license for totalitarian control 
over members granted them in the rul- 
ings? 

Is the NLRB now seeking to inject it- 
self into the decisions reached at the 
bargaining table, so seemingly contrary 
to the will of the Congress, as expressed 
in the National Labor Relations Act? 

What might be the impact on the en- 
tire process of collective bargaining? 

If management cannot communicate 
freely with employees in the area of em- 
ployer-employee relations, what will be 
the next step? 

The NLRB seems to be going through 
a phase in which it is reverting to the 
practices of the 1930’s when, under the 
Wagner Act, Government policy was de- 
voted to the nurturing of what was then 
a struggling union movement. But now 
unions have come of age, and the NLRB 
has fallen out of phase with the times 
in seeking to promote the special inter- 
ests of union officials, regardless of the 
welfare of the union members and the 
needs of the Nation. 

The effect of this trend seems to me to 
be toward trying to protect union officials 
from the consequences of their own 
tactics. The aim would seem to be more 
and more that of increasing the power 
of union officials over their members, 
making the union officials the masters 
rather than the servants of the em- 
ployees they are supposed to represent. 
To attain this end, the rights of the 
union members to know what is going 
on would be limited to only what the 
union officials want to tell them. 

If the trend in recent NLRB decisions 
continues, the impact would be on every 
employer in this land who might then 
find it necessary to walk through an un- 
charted mine field in union negotiations. 

Even before the Board’s GE ruling, the 
tenor of its recent decisions had gen- 
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erated understandable sounds of alarm. 
And now the far-reaching implications 
of the General Electric decision for the 
future of free collective bargaining and 
the rights of free speech have given rise 
to a chorus of dismay. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp two recent 
speeches—by General Electric Vice Pres- 
ident Virgil B. Day and by Director of 
Industrial Relations Francis A. O’Con- 
nell, Jr., for Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.—which attest to the concern 
caused by the decision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FANNIN. The Washington Post, 
on December 26, 1964, summed up the 
alarm felt by most writers in the follow- 
ing editorial which says in part: 

There was a time when college professors 
would pridefully point to the independent 
regulatory commission as a great American 
contribution to the art of government. But 
for the past 25 years the faith that once 
resided in the efficiency of these quasi-judi- 
cial bodies has given way to disenchantment. 
A case in point is the (GE-IUE) decision of 
the NLRB. 

So long as the GE decision is permitted to 
stand, labor relations will be enveloped in a 
thickening cloud of uncertainty. Hopefully, 
the court of appeals, recognizing the viola- 
tion of the Wagner Act and the threat to 
free speech, will strike it down as quickly as 
possible. 

EXHIBIT 1 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE “SUFFOCATING 
BLANKET” 


(By Virgil B. Day, vice president, General 
Electric Co., delivered before the 12th 
Annual Industrial Relations Conference of 
the Electronic Industries Association, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., April 14, 1965) 


Gentlemen, I am delighted to have this 
chance to join the Electronic Industries 
Association here today. This occasion is a 
highly appropriate time to explore some 
major challenges before the industrial rela- 
tions profession in general and those of us 
who are associated with electronic industries 
in particular. I am impressed with the 
urgency of this need for America in a newly 
competitive world. 

Being here in Phoenix, I had occasion to 
visit some of my associates at General Elec- 
tric’s highly advanced computer manufac- 
turing facilities here. Believe me, my asso- 
ciates in this field certainly understand the 
meaning of the phrase, “worldwide competi- 
tive explosion,” and are working hard at 
making new jobs for many people by con- 
fronting competitive realities no matter how 
demanding they may be. 

Intensified worldwide competition now im- 
poses more exacting standards of productiv- 
ity and job performance than ever before. 
To avoid the grim necessity of exporting jobs, 
we managers must help all our people to see 
the importance of productivity and of stay- 
ing competitive. In this broader framework 
of today’s increasingly competitive business 
arena, business’ concern with people be- 
comes all the more essential. 

So it is no paradox that in an age of in- 
creasingly sophisticated technology the fore- 
most problems confronting business are not 
the technological ones, but concern the basic 
human relationships of the business. 

The challenge of industrial relations, or, 
more broadly, of manpower utilization, is 
not just business’ problem. It is the central 
economic challenge before the Nation today, 
and underlies most of its political issues as 
well. Whether we speak of automation, of 


economic growth, of unemployment, even of 
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the economic aspect of civil rights, and even 
of such seemingly divergent issues as crime 
and juvenile delinquency— in all these issues, 
the underlying challenge is manpower utili- 
zation, the challenge of finding productive 
and fruitful roles for people in an expanding 
and changing economy, “the economics of 
people,” if you will. We in the employee rela- 
tions side of our companies thus have an un- 
rivaled opportunity to make a contribution 
where it affects people most importantly. I 
am sure you will all agree that with this op- 
portunity goes an unavoidable responsibility 
to take initiatives in finding fruitful answers 
to such people problems as jobs, pay, eco- 
nomic security, and the nonmaterial satisfac- 
tions they look for in their jobs. 

However, what I am going to suggest today 
is that now, at a time when the challenges 
before industrial relations demand vigorous 
and innovative work from management, 
some recent policy trends of the National 
Labor Relations Board have raised serious 
obstacles in the path of progress. Before this 
knowledgeable group, I need only read off 
the titles of some well-known cases—Fibre- 
board, Fafnir Bearing, Wisconsin Motors, 
General Electric. 

Cases like these have prompted one experi- 
enced labor relations lawyer to question 
whether true collective bargaining can sur- 
vive what he calls the suffocating blanket 
* * + the Board is throwing over the efec- 
tive carrying out of managerial respon- 
sibility.” This phrase is extremely well cho- 
sen, for while the significance of this trend 
in labor policy is to be found primarily in 
the abridging of management rights essential 
to competitive survival, a parallel significance 
is that these decisions would place a strait- 
jacket on innovative efforts at a time when a 
changing world requires a maximum fiexibil- 
ity and freedom for all parties to the col- 
lective bargaining process. 

I would not presume to cover the whole 
range of issues which the Board's decisions 
have raised in recent years, and I am sure 
others here would be more competent than I 
to comment on many of the cases. But your 
conference committee thought there might 
be some interest here in my comments on 
the case involving General Electric and, even 
more, the broad implications of that case for 
coilective bargaining and industrial relations 
work in general. 

First, let me sketch briefly how General 
Electric approaches the process of collective 
bargaining. This approach has evolved in 
the light of our particular circumstances 
which are perhaps unique, such as the fact 
that we are engaged in a highly diversified 
spectrum of businesses and are bargaining 
with over 100 unions representing many of 
our employees. Our approach may or may 
not be applicable elsewhere, but we have 
fourd it constructive in our situation. 

To the extent that our approach is novel, 
it is that we disavow the common practice in 
which a union starts with demands for con- 
cessions far greater than it expects to re- 
ceive, and a management starts with an offer 
much lower than that which it eventually 
expects to give. The result of the conven- 
tional dickering approach is that agreement 
is seldom based on facts. Instead, it is based 
on the skill of the negotiators or brute eco- 
nomic power. More important, employee 
opinion is aroused over falsely exaggerated 
demands anc falsely negative counter- 
proposals. With both sides taking artificial 
positions, they can easily trap themselves 
into an unwanted strike that is costly to all 
concerned. 

In following our approach, General Elec- 
tric exhaustively researches and studies on a 
continuing basis ail the available facts of the 
issues involved. We try to listen, year- 
around, to union officials and to our em- 
ployees. We pay careful attention to all the 
demands brought in by the union represent- 
atives with which we bargain and solicit 
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their help in getting all the pertinent infor- 
mation that bears on our situation during 
contract negotiations. Finally, after weeks 
of discussion across the bargaining table, 
obtaining all of the thoughts we can from 
union representatives, and carefully con- 
sidering their proposals, we make a fair and 
firm offer. 

This lengthy procedure, incidentally, is in 
sharp contrast to the common misrepresen- 
tation which portrays us as starting negotia- 
tions with a proposal, which we then alleged- 
ly refuse to alter. We do modify and have 
made various concessions on our offers or 
have recast our offers in the light of discus- 
sion with the union or new information a 
union may provide—but not just to “prove” 
that we are bi g. In our initial offers, 
there is nothing held back for dramatic last- 
minute concessions. 

We believe that management should ap- 
proach bargaining with an open mind—but 
that its mind need not be so open as to be 
vacant. 

In 1963 negotiations, a constructive adap- 
tation of our approach was the advance use 
of specialized committees of management 
and union negotiators to examine, in depth, 
particular aspects of the contract. (Al- 
though this technique was hailed as a useful 
bargaining tool and despite reaching a three- 
year contract, the IUE filed its customary 
unfair labor practices charges again in 1963— 
on which the Board has not as yet acted.) 

Throughout negotiations, we also engage 
in full and open effort to keep employees 
truthfully informed. We believe that em- 
ployees have the right to know where the 
company stands on controversial issues be- 
tween their management and their union— 
and that they have the right to hear it from 
their company as well as from their union. 

The National Labor Relations Board's split 
decision in the General Electric case grew 
out of our 1960 negotiations. The Board 
majority's finding against General Electric’s 
approach raised two issues which I think 
may be of some general interest here today: 

First, whether General Electric’s presenta- 
tion of a “fair and firm offer” and its asso- 
ciated techniques constitute a failure to 
bargain in good faith. 

Second, whether conscientious communi- 
cation of a company viewpoint during nego- 
tiations also contributes to a failure to bar- 
gain in good faith. 

I would offer some comments on these 
two points, because I think they are of criti- 
cal significance to collective bargaining as a 
whole—to each of you—not just one com- 
pany, but the very process of collective bar- 
gaining. 

On the first issue, the Board majority 
claims General Electric's bargaining ap- 
proach devitalizes negotiations and collec- 
tive bargaining and robs them of their com- 
monly accepted meaning.” The Board has 
much to say about this approach and con- 
cludes that what we call a fair and firm offer 
was in fact an “intransigent” position, from 
which we had no intention of yielding. 

Several points must be made here. 

As I have emphasized, we do not enter ne- 
gotiations with a firm and inflexible proposal 
which we then hold unyieldingly. We en- 
gage in weeks of discussion before we come 
up with our proposal. Then, at the bargain- 
ing table, we do make concessions. The dis- 
senting Board member, Boyd Leedom, noted: 

“The respondent's initial attitude with re- 
spect to its offer does not appear to have 
been appreciably, if any, more intransigent 
than that of a union representative present- 
ing its proposed changes. It is clear that as 
negotiations proceeded the union backed 
down considerably and the company acqui- 
esced in a number of changes from its orig- 
inal proposals.” 

So one point is that we are not as inflex- 
ible or intransigent as the Board majority 
implies. 
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But another point, and one with far wider 

cance, relates to the fact that, while 

we do modify proposals, we do so only 

if we are honestly persuaded that the facts 
merit such modifications. 

Nothing is held back for the ritual of dra- 
matic concessions later; or to react to strike 
threats; or just to “prove” that the union 
dragged this or that concession out of us, 
which we would not have given voluntarily. 

This point is significant because the 
Boards majority seems to be questioning the 
right of an employer to put into its own 
offer everything which it believes should be 
there and which may in fact end up in the 
final agreement. 

The Board does not say expressly that the 
employer should deliberately hold some- 
thing back; or that he should modify an 
offer even if he is not covinced that such 
modification is merited. To state these 
explicitly as legal requirements of good 
faith” bargaining would be absurd. 

But clearly the Board is uncomfortable 
with an employer initiative of the type Gen- 
eral Electric showed and believes that we 
should have given the union a somehow 
larger role in shaping and changing our pro- 
posal. But how much larger a role? And how 
“assign” it? The realities of collective 
bargaining are that each party defines its 
own role, rather than having that role 
assigned to it by the other party. We enter 
a very ambiguous area if we attempt to 
evaluate whether each party's role is large 
enough but not too large. 

The Supreme Court, in a decision only 
2 weeks ago, as it has before, warned the 
NLRB against injecting itself into the 
detailed evaluation of the relative strength 
of bargaining parties. The Court's exact 
language goes as follows: 

„ We think that the Board construes 
its functions too expansively when it claims 
general authority to define national labor 
policy by balancing the competing interests 
of labor and management. 

(The law's provisions) do not give the 
Board a general authority to assess the rela- 
tive economic power of the adversaries in the 
bargaining process and to deny weapons to 
one party or the other because of its assess- 
ment of that party's bargaining power” 
(American Shipbuilding Company v. NLRB). 

After all, what is the objective here—to 
make one or the other party look good po- 
litically? Or to achieve good, sound con- 
tracts, beneficial to employees? We feel that 
the Supreme Court has given a clear answer 
in this recent case just cited. 

But apparently, sound results for em- 
ployees are not always the most important 
objective in the eyes of some. The IUE's 
lawyer has even stated, during the NLRB 
hearing: 

“Now it isn’t a question of what goes into 
the contract that determines whether the 
bargaining is in good faith. * * * Acontract 
which gave benefits half the amount that 
GE gave might well have been a contract ne- 
gotiated in good faith, if it followed the 
course, the structure of negotiations as I 
think the law requires.” 

Apparently, under this theory, it is not 
what you give, it’s how you give it. This is 
surely an elevation of form over substance, 
of process over results, of play-acting over 
sound collective bargaining. 

What is the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing supposed to be? Is it a great big poker 
game, played according to a traditional old- 
movie script in which the villain (manage- 
ment) is ultimately cleaned out by the hero 
(union) on behalf of the simple but helpless 
townfolk (employees) who would otherwise 
be under the villain’s malignant control? 
Or is collective bargaining supposed to be a 
useful, mature process whereby improved 
contracts cam be negotiated In a modern 
business world? 
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I submit that in the context of today's 
competitive realities, collective bargaining 
is too important to be conducted on a “hag- 
gling for haggling’s sake” basis. That may 
have been a tolerable procedure in the early 
postwar years when excessively expensive 
agreements might be absorbed into the gen- 
eral wage-price spiral then rampant in the 
economy. But to keep America competitive 
today, we all must be prepared to bargain on 
a more realistic basis. This is demanded of 
us, I believe, not only by our own boards of 
directors, but by our Government, by public 
opinion, and by our own employees who un- 
derstand that their jobs are at stake, 

The second issue of broad significance in 
this NLRB ruling concerns the fundamental 
question of an employer’s right and responsi- 
bility to communicate fully and frankly to 
all employees, including union members. 

On this critical point, we have been deeply 
impressed with the editorial reaction from the 
Nation’s press. This reaction was immediate, 
perceptive, and almost unanimous. It came 
not only from traditionally business-oriented 
papers, but cut across the entire political 
spectrum, among newspapers, magazines, 
columnists, and, in fact, all who are con- 
cerned with the communication of informa- 
tion to the public. 

I understand that the NLRB majority 
spokesman for the IUE union, and much 
of the union official press have recently 
shown some sensitivity on the criticism of 
the ruling on this question of employer com- 
munication. The decision, they insist, does 
not “either,” “anyway” prohibit free speech; 
employers can still communicate under this 
ruling, so long as they do not undermine the 
union or its position. In fact, the IUE’s then 
president expressed the thought that the 
newspaper editorial writers had failed to 
read the NLRB's report, which, he said, does 
not prohibit employer communication per se. 

Maybe the best way to reexamine this ques- 
tion is to go to the language of the decision 
itself. A key passage reads as follows: 

“It is inconsistent with this obligation (of 
good faith bargaining) for an employer to 
mount a campaign, as respondent did, both 
before and during negotiations, for the pur- 
pose of disparaging and discrediting the 
statutory representative in the eyes of its 
employee constituents, to seek to persuade 
the employees to exert pressure on the repre- 
sentative to submit to the will of the em- 
ployer and to create the impression that the 
employer rather than the union is the true 
protector of the employees’ interests.” 

It is true that this language does not pro- 
hibit an employer from speaking at all. It 
does not because it cannot. Outright pro- 
hibition of free speech by an employer would, 
of course, fly directly in the face of the law 
and of everyone’s sense of fairness. 

What this ruling does is to censor rather 
than prohibit. In plain English, this lan- 
guage censors employer communications 
which criticize union officials; or which pre- 
suade employees of the validity of company 
positions on bargaining issues; or which 
seek to create a favorable image of the em- 
ployer in the eyes of his own employees. 

The one-sided impact of these ground- 
rules is clear: 

1. While the Board would censor employer 
communication which it construes as dis- 

g or discrediting” the union, this 
union’s communication during 1960 and all 
prior negotiations repeatedly characterized 
management as “greedy,” “monolithic,” “ar- 
rogant,” “ruthless.” In all honesty, who was 
trying to disparage or discredit here? 

2. In our communications concerning ne- 
gotiations, we reported the intemperate 
views of the top union Official. NLRB did 
not find that General Electric falsely de- 
scribed his views or conduct. The meaning 
of the Board’s ruling that a union must be 
protected against “disparagement,” therefore, 
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is that if a union official acts badly or in- 
temperately or unwisely, the company must 
keep silent on this subject in communicating 
with its employees lest the union be illegally 
“discredited.” 

3. Although the employer may not seek 
to persuade employees as to the merits of his 
counterproposals, the union continuously 
trumpeted to employees the merits of its 
proposals. For example, when the union 
presented its “demands” to the company, its 
president staged an elaborate closed-circuit 
TV press conference to all major GE-IUE 
cities. The manager of employee communi- 
cations in General Electric has since com- 
plained because he didn't have the budget 
to use this medium. 

4. As to the vague interdiction against 
seeking to create the impression that the 
employer, rather than the union, is the “true 
protector of employee interests,” little can 
or need be said, Every employer worth his 
salt thinks he is, and every sincere union 
thinks it is, sincerely and effectively at- 
tempting to promote the employees’ inter- 
ests, The debate is inevitable and proper— 
and inevitably and properly two sided. And 
the Board’s attempt to make it merely one 
sided is censorship, pure and simple. 

What we confront here is the age-old posi- 
tion of the censor. “I do not prohibit you 
from expressing your opinions as long as I 
do not find them objectionable according to 
my criteria.” Or in the phrase which Art 
Buchwald once attributed to one of his tar- 
gets: “We do not object to criticism as long 
as it is fair and not directed at us.” Or, 
as the NLRB majority seems to say: “We do 
not object to you explaining your position 
to employees as long as you are not success- 
ful in persuading them that your position 
has more merit than the union's.” 

Because of the ambiguity in just what 
the Board would censor and what it would 
not, the implications of this case must not 
be regarded as confined to those employers 
who choose to exercise their rights to com- 
municate as fully as perhaps we at General 
Electric have felt it necessary to do. Hence 
the significance of this point for all of you 
as well. The NLRB majority has so drawn 
its case that no matter what you communi- 
cate, you can never be sure it is permitted. 
No clear guide to management conduct can 
be drawn. As a result, any communication 
that your company may wish to undertake 
during a negotiation may be challenged by 
a union and may or may not then be con- 
demned by the NLRB. Was this the in- 
tent of Congress? We think not, but the 
Board apparently disagrees. And the ques- 
tion will have to be decided in the courts. 

I spell this out in order to emphasize for 
whom this bell tolls. Even if your company 
does not engage in full and frequent com- 
munication in the General Electric pattern, 
you may be exposed to an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge as a result of the precedent set 
in this case. 

These then are the two main points about 
this NLRB ruling which have serious implica- 
tions for all of us: 

1. An employer's right to make a fair and 
firm offer and bargain on that basis; and 

2. An employer's right to communicate ful- 
ly to employees concerning bargaining mat- 
ters. 

I should like to close with one basic ob- 
servation which, it seems to me, this case 
should make us all pause to think about. 

Underlying the question of employer com- 
munication is the basic issue of whether 
management's relationship to its employees 
should be carried on exclusively through the 
union; or whether management has an addi- 
tional responsibility to present its views di- 
rectly to employees, once presented to the 
union. This is no straw man—there is a 
viewpoint current that the union should 
handle everything for employees. During 
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the trial of this case, the IUE's general coun- 
sel stated: 

“The company was saying to employees 
* * after all, who is the union, your master 
or your servant? They are not saying * * * 
your union is your master. That's the 
trouble.” 

Let me cite also the NLRB general coun- 
sel's words (in his reply brief): 

“It takes merely a moment of analysis and 
reflection to realize that the average em- 
ployee cannot be informed enough concern- 
ing economics, the prevailing wage and work- 
ing hours in the electrical industry, and re- 
lated industries, and cn a multitude of other 
matters which a negotiator must consider 
in taking and changing positions during 
negotiations.” 

That viewpoint poses a fundamental ques- 
tion. In all democratic processes, these “aver- 
age” employees are depended on to vote wisely 
after hearing facts and analysis on complex 
questions. In fact, in the collective bargain- 
ing situation, where jobs and wages are at 
stake, and where employees are being asked to 
go on strike, there is far more immediate and 
personal motivation for employees to think 
about and form judgments on difficult issues 
that there is for many voters whose ballots 
decide complex State and local referenda. 

Three hundred years ago, in his classic de- 
fense of free speech, the Areopagitica, John 
Milton, rested his case ultimately on the basic 
intelligence and independent judgment of 
the people. His language may be out-of-date, 
but his thought, I submit, is more in tune 
with the times than the position of the 
modern-day censors, when he cries: 

“Lords and Commons of England, consider 
what Nation it is whereof you are, and where- 
of you are the governours: a Nation not slow 
and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and pierc- 
ing spirit * * * not beneath the reach of any 
point the highest that human capacity can 
soar to.” 

It is this faith in the capacity of free men 
to exercise sound judgment * * * this “de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind” 
+*+ + + this commitment to the “consent of 
the governed” * * * which underlies not 
only our political system (with which we 
normally associate the phrase) but forms the 
basis of all free institutions in a democratic 
society. Over the years, our judicial proc- 
esses have breathed life into this principle, 
as it has arisen in specific forms—whether it 
be a newspaper's right to print its opinions, 
a political candidate's liberty to criticize his 
opponent, or whatever. The courts have 
been quick to recognize and jealous to guard 
this freedom of expression as one of the basic 
bulwarks of a free people. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes stated this principle in these 
words, that: 

“+ + * The ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the 
best test of truth is the power of the thought 
to get itself accepted in the competition of 
the market.” 

We cannot permit these basic concepts to 
stand as meaningless generalizations or as- 
sume that they are satisfied merely by hold- 
ing free public elections every year, or two, 
or four. The “competition of ideas” must be 
allowed to enrich all free institutions, as 
in fact it can and does in the field of free 
collective bargaining when not suppressed 
by the kind of “suffocating blanket” which I 
have discussed today. 

So, gentleman, I have taken this entire 
time—you may have noticed th: t the NLRB 
has not dampened my enthusiasm for com- 
municating at great length—not to plead a 
special case for General Electric, nor even 
merely to suggest concern for industrial 
relations managements as a group, though 
our direct involvement is clear. What is at 
stake here is a fundamental question of 
whether we as a country hold true respect 
for the capacity of free people and the valid- 
ity of free institutions. 
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THE INFLEXIBLE Duty To BARGAIN 


(Remarks by Francis A. O'Connell, Jr., be- 
fore Industrial Relations Society of New 
York) 


(Nore.—The following was prepared for 
delivery January 21, 1965. Mr. O'Connell is 
director of industrial relations at Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.) 

Within the space of 2 days in December, 
the U.S. Supreme Court and the National 
Labor Relations Board added, as the Bureau 
of National Affairs put it, “vast new dimen- 
sions to the law of collective bargaining.” 
That description is no hyperbole. The com- 
bined impact on the duty to bargain of the 
Court’s decision in the Fibreboard case and 
the Board’s decision in th. General Electric 
case is substantial and sweeping—and 
shocking. 

In Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. v. 
NLRB, the Supreme Court upheld the 
Board's ruling that an employer violated 
section 8(a) (5) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act by failing to bargain collectively 
with a union over his decision as to whether 
or not to contract out work theretofore per- 
formed by members of the union. As you 
know, the Board’s doctrine requiring bar- 
gaining over basic management decisions has 
been widely criticized as impractical, as 
going far beyond the intent of Congress, and 
as putting unions in a codeterminational 
status with management. This endorsement 
by the Supreme Court of that doctrine as 
applied in the Fibreboard case only served 
to sharpen management's well founded ap- 
prehensions. Nor are those apprehensions 
diminished by the fact that the Supreme 
Court indicated that its decision in Fibre- 
board only applied to the facts of that case. 
In a sense, of course, that is true in every 
case. But, as Justice Stewart said in his 
concurring opinion, (joined in by Justices 
Douglas and Harlan): 

“The Court purports to limit its decision 
to the facts of this case. But the Court's 
opinion radiates implications of such dis- 
turbing breadth that I am persuaded to 
file this separate statement of my own 
views.” 

Every one of the implications that dis- 
turbed Justice Stewart is a reflection of the 
position taken by the Board in argument 
before the Court. It seems quite clear that 
Justice Stewart did not regard the majority 
opinions as satisfactorily dispelling those im- 
plications, and so he proceeded in his con- 
curring opinion expressly to disclaim them. 
There is, however, no such assurance in the 
majority opinion—no tee that the ma- 
jority (perhaps augmented next time by Jus- 
tice Goldberg, who did not participate in 
the Fibreboard decision) would not be will- 
ing in the next case to follow the Board fur- 
ther along the path it has charted. 

And where does that path lead? Perhaps 
the most authoritative indication of that is 
to be found in the Government's brief to the 
Supreme Court in the Fibreboard case, in 
which it said, with respect to the scope of the 
words “terms and conditions of employ- 
ment: “. 

“It may be objected that the literal reading 
would give labor unions a statutory right to 
bargain about a host of subjects heretofore 
regarded as ‘management prerogatives,’ in- 
cluding prices, types of product, volume of 
production, and even methods of financing.” 

Does the Board go on to say that those 
fears are unfounded? It does not. On the 
contrary, it quite candidly acknowledges that, 
in its view, “such is doubtless the logical, 
theoretical consequence of giving effect to the 
literal sweep of the words,” and it simply adds 
that it has not yet gone so far. Not yet, but 
the Board has already come a long way along 


that road in its rulings requiring bargain- 
ing over a whole host of decisions heretofore 
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regarded as part of the management preroga- 
tive (which the Government's brief con- 
temptuously puts in quotation marks) : con- 
tracting out, automation, shutdown of op- 
erations, sale of the business, plant removal, 
and so forth. And since the Board, when it 
originally propounded this doctrine, rested 
the bargaining obligation on the fact that 
unit jobs would be affected by the manage- 
ment action, then it is only necessary to 
find—pricing policies, product selection or 
abandonment, production schedules, or 
methods of financing—an impact on unit 
jobs, and the board has already clearly de- 
fined for us the path it would follow. The 
fact that three members of the Supreme 
Court have indicated that they would not 
endorse that course is not, I’m afraid, likely 
to give the board much pause, nor does it 
provide management with an assurance that 
these sweeping implications of the board’s 
Fibreboard and Town & County decisions will 
not be carried out. 

But we need not concern ourselves today 
with these ultimates—with this final con- 
summation of the permanent and basic 
change in the character of our economic sys- 
tem that is so clearly prefigured. We need 
only concern ourselves with the fact that the 
Supreme Court in Fibreboard has upheld the 
Board's principles of decision bargaining. 

Now let us lay this principle of decision 
bargaining alongside the Board’s decision in 
the General Electric case. In that case, the 
Board condemns General Electric for what is 
described as its “take it or leave it” attitude 
in bargaining. The essence of the Board's 
holding was that General Electric failed to 
display the desirable degree of flexibility in 
negotiations. It placed on the table an offer 
which is regarded as fair, and which it did 
not propose to modify, unless—and then only 
to the extent that—the union could present 
facts which justified a modification. (In 
point of fact, General Electric thereafter 
made some 20-odd modifications in its offer 
as the result of negotiations.) At the same 
time, however, General Electric made it clear 
that it would not be moved by threat of a 
strike to make any modification in its offer 
which was not otherwise justifiable. 

I need not spend any time today in defend- 
ing General Electric’s labor relations philos- 
ophy. Its own spokesmen are well able to do 
that. My concern is with those in manage- 
ment who may feel that, because they have 
a different or less articulated philosophy— 
because they bargain in a different manner 
and contest—the Board’s General Electric 
decision has no application to their affairs, 
no lesson or meaning for them; nothing could 
be further from the truth, as I hope to dem- 
onstrate before I leave this platform today. 

To return to the General Electric decision: 
Although the Board is explicitly barred by the 
statute from requiring either party to make 
any concession, the Board finds that General 
Electric's approach lacked the flexibility 
(what can this mean but willingness to con- 
cede?) which good faith bargaining requires. 

Now applying both the Fibreboard and the 
General Electric decisions: If management's 
business Judgment dictates—as it did in the 
Fibreboard situation—the contracting out 
of certain work and the consequent elemina- 
tion of the employees who had been per- 
forming that work, management is required, 
as we have already noted, to bargain over 
its decision as to whether or not that action 
shall be taken. Statutory bargaining—man- 


is likely to be impasse. The Board empha- 
sized (as it must) that the law does not re- 
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quire agreement and that, in the event that 
an impasse is reached, the employer may pro- 
ceed unilaterally. But whether an impasse in 
that sense has been reached—whether the 
employer can proceed safely to move unilat- 
erally (the penalty is pretty high, if you guess 
wrong)—depends on whether the Board de- 
cides that he has fully and properly dis- 
charged his bargaining obligation; that is, 
whether he has bargained in good faith as 
determined by the Board. 

This is where the General Electric decision 
comes in. The Board's entire holding in that 
case rested on its concept of good faith and 
it found GE lacking in good faith because it 
failed to display flexibility in bargaining. 

Now we can all agree that one way of 
demonstrating flexibility is by making con- 
cessions. And though the Board, as already 
noted, cannot command concessions, it re- 
peatedly endorses the making of concessions 
as a demonstration of good faith bargaining; 
i.e., of bargaining with the required fiexi- 
bility. 

The employer who would play it safe, there- 
fore, leaves room in the average negotiation 
for the making of concessions. I say the 
“average” negotiation, because I am talk- 
ing about normal contract negotiation in- 
volving primarily wages and benefits. It is 
not difficult to be and to look flexible in such 
& negotiation. The subject matter is flexible. 
The union demands 50 cents, hoped for 15 
cents, but knows it probably will have to 
settle for 10 cents. Management would like, 
perhaps, to get by for nothing, hopes to pay 
no more than 6 cents, but knows it will 
probably have to settle for 10 cents. In that 
context (with the result just about that pre- 
ordained) the conventional haggling takes 
place and the preordained settlement is ul- 
timately reached—with management looking 
as flexible as a rubberband. 

But negotiation over a management deci- 
sion is something else altogether. There the 
subject matter (automation, contracting out, 
plant removal, etc.) is peculiarly inflexible— 
peculiarly an all or nothing proposition. 

Let us take an automation situation—that 
being one of the management decisions over 
which the Board has required bargaining. 
If I must automate my operations and I 
want to avoid trouble with the Board—if 
I want to be sure of displaying the flexi- 
bility commanded by the GE decision— 
hadn't I better make concessions? But what 
concessions can I make? Shall I settle for 
less than the automation I need? Shall I 
offer to install only two machines when three 
are what I actually need? And if I need 
three and I say three and I stick by my guns, 
and I not being inflexible—isn’t this “take 
it or leave it“ bargaining? 

Or, to take another case, shall I contract 
out only part of the operations that my 
business judgement tells me must be con- 
tracted out in their entirety? Shall I move 
only part of my operations out of this obso- 
lete plant or this unfavorable location, when 
what I badly need is a brand new plant in 
a wholly different location? Finally, shall I 
agree that I will close down only part of a 
totally unprofitable operation? 

To ask these questions is to illustrate the 
frightening web which the Board with its 
doctrines of decision bargaining is steadily 
weaving around management—a web which 
constricts and limits its power to take effec- 
tive action, makes a dangerous high-stakes 
gamble out of an ting deci- 
sion—puts the union into a constructive co- 
determination status—and, perhaps most 
alarming of all, steadily blunts American 
management's technological edge in the duel 
for existence against increasingly effective 
foreign competition. And so, when you read 
the General Electric decision, read it with 
Fibreboard in mind—and “never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls.” 
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URBAN RENEWAL AND PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
action was recently completed on a new 
omnibus bill relating to housing, urban 
renewal, mass transportation, et cetera, 
which included $2.9 billion of contract 
authority funds for urban renewal, and 
an additional $188 million of contract 
authority funds for public housing—a 
total of $3.1 billion which can be commit- 
ted by the Housing and Home Financing 
Agency with no further review or scru- 
tiny by the Appropriations Committees 
or any other congressional body. 

In view of the large sums involved, I 
feel that I should bring to the attention 
of the Senate an August 1965 report by 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States in which he charged that the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
awarded to five urban renewal projects, 
nearly double the amount to which they 
were properly entitled. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the first page 
of that August 23, 1965, report by the 
Comptroller General on this subject with 
the hope, of course, that the Agency will 
operate more efficiently in the future. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 23, 1965. 
B-118754. 
To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


The San Francisco regional office of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency approved 
overallocations of costs for public facilities 
to five urban renewal projects—two in Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, and one each in Santa Cruz, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco, Calif. The 
approvals were based on incomplete or in- 
accurate data, which resulted in the costs 
of the facilities not being properly allocated 
between the project areas and areas outside 
the project on the basis of relative benefits 
to be provided. From available data, we 
estimate that about $753,000 of the $1,580,000 
cost allocated to the five projects was ex- 
cessive. 

The costs of the projects included in our 
review, like the costs of other federally as- 
sisted urban renewal projects, are shared 
by the Federal Government and the local 
community. Generally, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share is two-thirds of these costs. 
Local communities may contribute noncash 
grants-in-aid, such as public facilities and 
improvements, in payment of their share of 
the costs of urban renewal projects. The 
portion of the cost of such a facility or im- 
provement which is approved for noncash 
grant-in-aid credit is included in the cost of 
the project. 

Section 110(d) of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, requires that the cost of a facil- 
ity that provides substantial benefit to areas 
outside the project be allowed for grant-in- 
aid credit only to the extent that the facility 
benefits the project. Our review disclosed 
that excessive noncash grant-in-aid final 
credits were approved for a school in Hon- 
olulu and a flood control project in Santa 
Cruz and that excessive tentative credits 
were approved for a park in Honolulu, a 
storm drain in Los Angeles, and a sewer in 
San Francisco. Also, project costs were fur- 
ther increased in Honolulu because the ex- 
cessive percentage of benefit of the park to 
the project was used in determining the net 
sales price of park land sold to the city for 
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construction of the park. We believe that 
the excessive credits resulted because the 
San Francisco regional office made inade- 
quate reviews and evaluations of the claims 
submitted by local public agencies for non- 
cash grant-in-aid tentative and final credits. 


THE NEED FOR EXEMPTION OF 
WAGES FROM TAX LEVY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday of last week I introduced a 
bill, S. 2431, to exempt wages and em- 
ployee fringe benefits from levy in cases 
where the Treasury seizes property to 
satisfy taxes due and unpaid. 

At the time I introduced the bill, I re- 
ferred to the need and made note of the 
fact that a great number of employers 
are in default to the Treasury on funds 
supposedly withheld from salaries for 
income tax and social security purposes. 
The extent of the default is so great as 
to make more clear than ever the need 
for the bill I have introduced. 

For several years the publication of the 
International Association of Machinists 
has published annual figures on the 
numbers of deliquent employers illegally 
holding funds which belong to the Gov- 
ernment. These figures over the past 
10 years have never fallen below 217,000 
at the end of the calendar year, and have 
been as high as 399,000. The sums in- 
volved have totaled up to $300 million. 

In order to supplement my remarks 
upon introduction of the bill and to re- 
veal the extent of the problem out of 
which the bill arises, I ask unanimous 
consent that an item may appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which was first 
printed in the Machinist of May 6, 1965, 
setting forth the story of these delin- 
quencies as they stood at the end of the 
last calendar year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Machinist, May 6, 1965] 
217,283 FRM Owe PAYROLL Tax 

A Midwest building maintenance contrac- 
tor has learned the hard way that it’s costly 
to pocket income and social security taxes 
withheld from employees’ paychecks. 

The Internal Revenue Service reports the 
employer recently finished serving a 1-year 
prison sentence and still has to pay off 
$10,000 on each of 33 counts of his indict- 
ment. That's $330,000. The IRS is pro- 
tecting his identity. 

QUARTER MILLION DELINQUENT 

The midwesterner is just one of nearly a 
quarter million employers at any given time 
whom the IRS finds delinquent in paying 
over taxes collected from employees’ pay- 
checks. 

This one was extra foolish. He employed 
between 150 and 200 workers in his building 
maintenance firm. Although his accountant 
prepared employment tax forms, the em- 
ployer never filed them. His total employ- 
ment taxes and penalties owed added up to 
some $183,000, 

When questioned by IRS agents, the con- 
tractor contended he couldn't pay. How- 
ever, IRS has good accountants. They found 
that the money was there. The businessman 
pleaded guilty. 

As of last December 31, a total of 217,283 
employers were on the delinquent list. De- 
spite repeated warnings by the IRS, they 
owed Uncle Sam $217,365,000 in employees’ 
taxes withheld but not paid over. 
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On the average it amounts to about a 
thousand dollars per employer with, of 
course, some owing large amounts and others 
small sums. U.S. Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
of Delaware, put the facts on the record in 
the U.S. Senate last week. 

Except for last year, WII IAS has been 
giving the Senate yearly reports compiled by 
IRS. Despite repeated requests by the Ma- 
chinist he did not release the 1963 report. 
WILLIAMs’ first report was for yearend 1954, 
when 390,000 employers were found to owe 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars, 

Three years later in 1957, WILLIAMS reported 
that the total illegally held back by em- 
ployers topped $300 million. 

In 1958, as a result, Congress passed a law 
providing stiff penalties against employers 
who repeatedly ignore warnings and willfully 
refuse to pay up. 


IMPROVEMENT IN 1964 


This year WILLIAMS took comfort from the 
1964 yearend report. As the table below 
shows, the number of employers delinquent 
was the lowest since he started counting. 
The total owed was lower than any year 
except 1959, immediately after the stiff law 
went into effect. 

Nevertheless, WILLIAMS was stern with cur- 
rent offenders. He told the Senate: 

“We must not overlook the fact that these 
employment taxes represent money which is 
withheld by the employer from the employ- 
ee's paycheck. These withheld taxes do not 
belong to the employer but are held in 
escrow by him, and he has not right to divert 
this money to his own use.” 

On occasion, when a delinquent employer 
continued to stall payments and had no bank 
account to attach, IRS officers threatened to 
seize his property. A fistful of tags for 
labeling an employer’s equipment as Gov- 
ernment property was generally enough to 
spur him into finding the money to pay up. 

The IRS says that most delinquent ac- 
counts are eventually cleaned up. However, 
some money is lost through bankruptcies, 
court settlements, and settlements out of 
court. 

No matter what happens, employees can't 
lose as long as the IRS knows the money has 
been withheld. The IRS emphasizes that the 
Government credits income tax and social 
security accounts of the employees of de- 
linquent employers with the proper amounts 
even though the firm never pays up. 

BIG CITIES WORST 

In his report, Senator WILIAus spotlighted 
the Internal Revenue districts accounting for 
the greatest number of delinquent employ- 
ers. As might be expected these are the 
districts including big cities. Here they are: 

Manhattan, N.Y., 18,650; Los Angeles, 
Calif., 13,852; Newark-Camden, N.J., 12,907; 
Jacksonville-Miami, Fla., 12,074; Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 10,704; San Francisco, Calif, 9,104; Chi- 
cago, Ill, 8,640; Detroit, Mich. 8,227; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 7,928; Boston, Mass., 7,448 At- 
lanta, Ga., 5,167; Dallas, Tex., 5,068; and 
Austin Tex., 5,027. 

WI Laus took particular aim at the Jack- 
sonville-Miami area. He told the Senate 
that the district had a 100-percent increase 
in delinquent employment taxes over the 
last 10 years. 

Other districts where employer delinquen- 
cies have risen over the 10-year period in- 
clude Des Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; Austin and Dallas, Tex.; 
Denver, Colo.; New Orleans, La.; Helena, 
Mont.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Reno, Nev.; and Puerto Rico. 


HOW EMPLOYERS HAVE WITHHELD 
WITHHELD FROM EMPLOYEES 


Here's a boxscore showing the number of 
tax delinquent employers and the amount 
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owed as of December 31, over the past 11 
years: 


Amount 
delinquent 
Number of delinquent employers: 

1954: 390,398........-.-.... $254, 062, 000 
1955: 399.269. 284, 803, 000 
1956: 279, 183, 000 
1957: 300, 678, 000 
1958: 263, 186, 000 
1959: 216, 439, 000 
1960: 236, 843, 000 
1961: 268, 465, 000 
1962: 242, 375, 000 
1963: 225, 613, 000 
1964: 217, 365, 000 


GAPS IN MEDICARE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
the deliberations in the Finance Com- 
mittee and in the Senate on the medi- 
care bill, it was my view that we should 
give protection against catastrophic ill- 
ness, not limited to a set number of max- 
imum days. I also proposed legislation 
in S. 1788 to provide through a drug 
stamp plan modeled after the food stamp 
program, a means to aid with drugs for 
the elderly which are not covered by the 
medicare program. 

We have not given a cost-free package 
to the elderly in this bill. There are 
still gaps in the program, and for some 
they will be expensive gaps which they 
can ill afford. Congress has earned ac- 
claim for its action in passing the bill, 
but we must look forward to envision- 
ing the improvements which it still needs 
in the future. 

Sidney Margolius is a well-known 
writer on consumer affairs. In an article 
which appeared in the August 19 issue of 
the Machinist, he notes the gaps which 
exist and points out that even with med- 
icare there will be expenditures for 
health needs running to $25 or $30 a 
month for an elderly couple. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of that article, entitled “Gaps in 
Medicare,” may appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Machinist, Aug. 19, 1965 
GAPS IN MEDICARE 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

Older people are being warned not to drop 
their present hospital and medical insurance 
before the new medicare plan goes into effect, 
July 1, 1966. Otherwise they will be without 
protection meanwhile. 

Even after medicare becomes effective, 
some supplementary insurance or budget 
allowance will be necessary. Figure as we can, 
we can’t see how an elderly couple can get 
away with less than $25 to $30 a month for 
additional expenditures for ordinary health 
needs not covered by medicare, and possibly 
much more in event of catastrophic illness. 

For one thing, even if a couple are both 
65 and thus both eligible for plan A (the 
basic medicare hospital insurance) they still 
will have to pay $6 a month for plan B (the 
supplementary doctor bill insurance). The 
couple also will have to pay for the first $100 
a year of doctor bills ($50 each), plus 20 
percent of the remainder. This could mean 
an additional expense of $10 a month or 
more. Another $10-$15 a month would be 
a modest enough expectation for medicines 
(not covered outside the hospital), routine 
physical exams, optical and dental care, and 
other expenses not insured by medicare. 
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The realization of these gaps has prompted 
some unions to ask those employers who pro- 
vide health insurance for retirees, not to drop 
it after July 1, 1966, but to renegotiate it to 
supplement medicare. Such group insurance 
would cost much less than individual supple- 
mentary policies now being prepared for sale 
by commercial insurance companies. Non- 
profit organizations, such as H.I.P. of New 
York, Group Health Insurance, Inc., and re- 
gional Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans, also are 
preparing low-cost supplementary health 
insurance plans. These will seek to provide 
against catastrophic illness beyond the 90 
hospital days medicare provides for, and for 
the ordinary expenses covered only in part 
or not at all. 


THE INVISIBLE POWER OF COAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I was instrumental in arrang- 
ing for members of the Senate Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees 
to attend a luncheon showing today of 
the National Coal Association film, The 
Invisible Power of Coal.” 

In addition to Senators BIBLE, BREW- 
STER, CASE, INOUYE, JACKSON, PASTORE, 
Symincton, and Young of Ohio, Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and 
Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD were 
present. 

The Vice President, in comments ad- 
dressed to the luncheon group at the con- 
clusion of the filming, complimented 
the National Coal Association and its 
president, Mr. Stephen Dunn, on the 
effectiveness of the film, pointing out 
that it emphasized the present vitality 
of the coal industry. He stated his be- 
lief that the industry’s progress resulted 
from self-help, through the close cooper- 
ation of management and mine workers, 
so that it was enabled to move out of its 
one-time classification as a sick indus- 
try to its present healthy state. He 
pointed out that one evidence of the in- 
dustry’s vitality lies in the advancement 
of the coal export program from a total 
of 40 million tons last year to an antici- 
pated total of 50 million tons this year, 
at a value of $500 million. He expressed 
his admiration for the successful accom- 
plishment of the men in the mines in 
coming to grasp with a means of sur- 
vival as the industry moved forward 
technologically, and, he commended 
another luncheon guest, Mr. W. A. 
“Tony” Boyle, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and the mem- 
bers of his union. 

Vice President HUMPHREY related hav- 
ing just attended a gathering at which 
President Lyndon B. Johnson spoke to a 
group of Peace Corps volunteers going to 
Brazil, expressing his deep faith in our 
Nation’s future and saying he felt the 
same spirit of confidence in our Amer- 
ican economy existed throughout the 
Nation. The Vice President stated his 
own belief that a similar faith existed 
among the Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, I agree with our Na- 
tion’s leaders in their optimism concern- 
ing the bright future of our country’s 
economy. From personal knowledge, I 
am aware of the impressive technological 
advancement of our national coal indus- 
try. I feel that the film, “The Invisible 
Power of Coal,” is, as described, “‘an 
amazing chronicle of a fast-growing in- 
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dustry, typical of many in the United 
States.” Because of its message of con- 
fidence, its visual excitement, and its 
educational value, I urge that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate acquaint community 
leaders, school organizations, and civic 
groups within their States of the avail- 
ability, without charge, of this color 
motion picture for presentation, so that 
others may see this testimony to the 
versatility and dynamism of American 
industry. 

I request unanimous consent to place 
in the Recor the comments by Mr. Rex 
Chaney, vice president, public relations, 
National Coal Association, on the mak- 
ing of this film. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“THE INVISIBLE POWER OF COAL": THE STORY 
OF COAL’s FORMATION, MINING, USE 


Three miles inside an Ohio coal mine, the 
director of our camera crew wanted to move 
a pile of coal for the next shot. He called for 
a shovel. 

Half an hour later, a panting miner rushed 
up and handed him an old-fashioned scoop. 

“We had to send outside the mine for it,” 
the miner explained. “We don’t use ‘em 
much any more.” 

Then the floodlights flared, the camera 
rolled, and a clanking yellow machine, con- 
trolled by a single man, nuzzled into the 
coal pile. Sweeping its steel arms inward 
like a voracious crab, it picked up the coal 
and dumped it into a shuttle car at the rate 
of 25 tons a minute. 

The loading machine scene appears in the 
National Coal Association’s new 16 mm color 
movie, “The Invisible Power of Coal.” We 
didn’t reenact and film the search for a hand 
shovel. It would have seemed too implausi- 
ble. 

But nothing better illustrates our story. 
Many people erroneously think of coal as an 
industry that went out of existence along 
with the railroad steam engine and the old 
hand-fired coal furnace. And they think of 
the coal miner—again erroneously—as an 
underpaid laborer with a hand shovel and 
pick, gouging out a little coal by muscle 
power, and tossing it into a dilapidated mine 
car. 

In our new 28-minute movie we correct 
this misimpression. We show that a highly 
mechanized, lusty coal industry has fought 
its way back and today is a growing part of 
the national economy. Though the average 
American seldom sees coal, it is important to 
him—it generates most of his electricity, 
makes his steel, and serves thousands of in- 
dustries as fuel and raw material. 

At the National Coal Association we tell 
this story every way we can. We had a good 
movie, but coal industry progress made it 
obsolete. That’s how we came to be holed 
up under an Ohio hill. In 6 weeks of loca- 
tion shooting, we ranged from the operator's 
cab of the world’s largest land machine—a 
surface mining shovel in west Kentucky, 20 
stories tall—to high-speed coal-loading piers 
in Toledo, Ohio, and Norfolk, Va., and many 
points in between. 

We educated a Vienna-born director and a 
New York camera crew in the facts of coal. 
We not only learned of the scarcity of scoops 
and the prevalence of loading machines 
underground, but we filmed the pushbutton 
miner, which sends a mechanical badger bur- 
rowing 800 feet into a hillside by remote 
control. 

We shot coal in transit by train, barge, 
ship, and conveyor belt. We filmed steel 
mills, powerplants, cement kilns, factories, 
stores, and (all to briefly) a pretty girl or 
two. 
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In the process we gave some quizzical coal 
miners a few lessons in the difficulties of 
moviemaking. 

Like lighting. The chief cameraman in- 
quired in advance if there would be enough 
electric power in the mines for his camera 
and lights. There was. When we got to our 
first underground location, the mine fore- 
man pointed to a power cable the size of a 
well-fed boa constrictor and said, There you 
are—4,400 volts.” 

It took us 2 days to get the equipment to 
tame this down to the 220 volts the camera- 
man had in mind. 

Then we found that the dull black sur- 
faces of a coal mine sop up light like the 
Sahara absorbs water. This called for more 
lights. When the light level was adequate, 
we called for the operator to turn on his ma- 
chine. When the monster took a hearty drag 
on the power supply, the light level dropped 
again. More conferences, and more fussing 
with the light meter. It’s a hard way to 
make a movie. 

But management and men could not have 
been more cooperative, even on the few 
occasions when we interfered with coal pro- 
duction. Without management's help, and 
the enthusiastic aid of superintendents, fore- 
men, and mineworkers, we couldn't have 
made the picture. 

We think it was worth the trouble. We 
believe we have a good movie, and we invite 
you to see it. It’s suitable for all kinds of 
showings—educational, television, theatrical, 
service club, adult groups—in fact, anywhere 
there is an interest in one of the Nation’s 
oldest and most basic industries. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR YARBOR- 
OUGH AT AMVETS NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
National Convention of the 
the only congressionally chartered vet- 
erans’ organization of World War II vet- 
erans, was held during the past week in 
Boston, Mass. 

In its 18 years of existence, the 
AMVETS have compiled an outstanding 
record of accomplishment and support in 
the field of veterans and civic affairs. 

On Saturday night, August 21, the 
principal speaker was the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, the Honorable 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH. Senator YAR- 
BOROUGH has time after time demon- 
strated his interest and concern in vet- 
erans legislation. The senior Senator 
from Texas is chairman of the important 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Committee on Labor and Welfare and a 
member of the Education Subcommittee. 
His contribution to the Nation in both 
of these fields has been noteworthy. He 
has combined these interests in his dedi- 
cated and devoted sponsorship of the 
cold war GI bill (S. 9) which would pro- 
vide educational opportunities for vet- 
erans of the cold war. 

In his address last Saturday, Senator 
YARBOROUGH discussed his bill, and other 
veterans’ problems. I commend this ad- 
dress to my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator YARBOROUGH’s 
speech be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Coro War VETERAN IN AMERICA 


National Commander Tamraz, officers, 
guests, fellow veterans, fellow Americans, it 
is a great privilege for me to appear before 
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the only congressionally chartered veterans 
organization of World War II. During the 
18 years of existence under a congressional 
charter, you can be proud of your accom- 
plishments in the field of veterans’ affairs. 

As chairman of the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, I am well aware of the 
efforts and the successes of your organization 
on behalf of your membership and for all 
veterans. 

It is nice to be here in historic Boston for 
this fine annual banquet of AMVETS. A 
brilliant Massachusetts Senator serves on the 
Veterans’ Subcommittee with me—Senator 
Epwarp KEN ND. He has ably, diligently, 
and effectively supported every measure for 
the veterans and their widows and orphans 
that has come before our Senate Veterans’ 
Subcommittee since he has been in the 
Senate. And this year he was joined in the 
Senate subcommittee by a relative, Senator 
ROBERT KENNEDY of New York who likewise 
has a 100 percent-for-the-veterans voting 
record on our committee. 

And while the late beloved martyred 
President John F. Kennedy was in the Senate, 
he was a member of the Veterans’ Subcom- 
mittee until he went to the White House. 
As a member of the Veterans’ Subcommittee, 
like his two brothers who have followed him 
on the Veterans’ Subcommittee this year, he 
supported the GI bill. 

One of the great privileges and inspirations 
that has come to me as chairman of this 
Senate Veterans’ Subcommittee is to have 
these three brilliant brothers of this great 
American family serve on it—and each of 
them support the GI bill. 

Today I would like to review two subjects 
with you—first, what is being done for the 
veterans of this country; and second, what is 
not being done for our veterans. 

During the 88th Congress, the Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate had 14 
bills referred to it which were subsequently 
enacted into law. 

This year, four laws have already been en- 
acted which were originally referred to the 
Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee. Generally, 
these laws have affected educational and 
training benefits for veterans or their orphans 
and disabled veterans and their children. 
First, the subsistence allowances were raised 
for disabled veterans pursuing vocational 
rehabilitation. Second, the time limitations 
were liberalized for such vocational rehabili- 
tation training. Third, the War Orphans 
Education Act was amended to provide ex- 
tended coverage to a group of war orphans 
who were previously excluded from the edu- 
cational benefits. 

The rate of monthly allowances paid to war 
orphans for their education was raised sub- 
stantially as a result of the work of Massa- 
chusetts’ own Senator Epwarp KENNEDY. 
Senator KENNEDY, with clear and convinc- 
ing proof, was responsible for the allowances 
being raised from $50, $80, or $110 per month 
respectively, depending upon whether part- 
time or full-time courses were taken, to $75, 
$110, or $150 per month. Senator KENNEDY 
clearly proved this need with increased costs 
of tuition, books, and college expenses. 

The AMVETS can be proud of this legisla- 
tion, because your organization has the 
reputation of being a leader in the fields of 
education and training, notably under the 
War Orphans Education Act. 

Which brings me to the second topic of 
discussion—what we have not done for the 
veterans of this country. Again, the 
AMVETS have been in the forefront of a 
fight for justice and a fight for education. 
I am speaking of the cold war GI bill which 
your organization has unqualifiedly sup- 
ported and been helpful in getting through 
the Senate by an overwhelming 4-to-1 vote 
this year. 

There is no major national veterans group, 
lobby, organization, or spokesman for this 
group. By 1973 there will be 5 million young 
men who have placed their lives in jeopardy 
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for the protection of their country, but 
who are forgotten when they return to 
civilian life. Already there are over 3 mil- 
lion forgotten veterans of the cold war. 
The Nation’s treatment of them has been 
much colder than the name attached to the 
war in which they served. 

In the field of education our cold war vet- 
erans are the most neglected single group in 
our society—and they have no one to speak 
for them. The only spokesman who could 
remotely help these veterans are the veterans 
organizations, the Department of Defense, 
an agency that has fought against a cold 
war GI education bill for 6 years. 

The serviceman’s spokesman, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, has maintained that they 
need to keep the soldier in a position of in- 
tellectual servitude in order to keep him in 
the armed service. An amazing argument in 
an age of educational advancement. 

Consider all of the educational programs 
which we have and how the cold war veteran 
is neglected: 

1. We have extensive manpower programs, 
and now through the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity another program to readjust our 
civilian population to the advancement of 
automation and technology—but we have no 
program for the cold war veteran to read- 
just after being away from this advancement 
for 2 to 4 years. 

2. We have educational programs to give 
assistance to the top members of education— 
those who have already had a chance and 
have proven themselves intellectually de- 
serving—but the cold war veteran does not 
have the initial chance to prove himself. 

3. We have many statutes dealing with 
education which are designed to help the 
culturally deprived, the retarded, and the 
low-income children—but neither does the 
cold war veteran fall in this class. 

4. One of the most extensive education 
programs is the National Defense Education 
Act loan program for which veterans would 
be eligible to compete but 36 percent of the 
cold war veterans are ineligible because they 
lack high school training, and they are fur- 
ther handicapped by spending 2 to 4 years 
in the armed service which places them at 
a competitive disadvantage for such loans. 

5. This year we have passed a $1.5 billion 
educational program with an emphasis upon 
improvement of elementary and secondary 
schools and college facilities—but improving 
facilities cannot help the cold war veteran 
who cannot even afford to enter school. 

In the midst of all these programs, many 
of which are only indirectly related to edu- 
cation or are almost experimental, not one 
measure significantly extends benefits to 
the cold war veteran. Yet, even though we 
are using large sums to implement every 
new idea in education, we have passed up 
the most basic, successful and beneficial 
program of education ever adopted in this 
country—the GI bills of World War II and 
Korea. 

Through these two bills we injected hun- 
dreds of thousands of trained professional 
people into our economy, we gave almost 11 
million citizens the means to utilize their 
educational potential; and we gave education 
the most significant single boost that it has 
ever received from a single educational 
program. 

All of this, at a cost to our Nation so low 
that it has already been paid back by addi- 
tional taxes, these veterns pay by virtue of 
increased incomes. 

The GI bills have proven themselves to be 
the most basic and successful of educational 
programs, the most beneficial and direct 


programs of readjustment for veterans, and 
the least costly of investments with an ex- 
ceedingly high rate of return for our dollar. 

And yet, this is the same program which 
we are withholding from the cold war 
veteran—the same veteran who is neglected 
by the Department of Defense, by the Nation's 
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veterans’ organizations, by our Government, 
although we utilized his strength and ability 
to defend our freedom. 

We value education enough to exempt 
students from military services, yet when 
the cold war veteran who does make sacrifices 
for his country seeks postservice education 
we betray our educational principles. Gen- 
tlemen, I suggest this is a most shortsighted, 
selfish, and unjust view—one which we will 
regret in the near future. 

Where does our present policy leave the 
cold war veteran? 

1. First, we find that his unemployment 
rate is much higher than that of his civilian 
counterpart; more than three times higher 
within some States. 

2. Second, his general educational level 
falls much below that of the national level, 
although that of the World War II and Ko- 
rean veteran was much above the national 
average. 

3. This situation is almost impossible for 
the veteran to correct on his own initiative, 
as he has been placed at a 2- to 4-year dis- 
advantage in competitive position. The cold 
war veteran is thrust into civilian life un- 
skilled, uneducated, equipped only with non- 
transferable experience from military 
service. 

This neglect of the cold war veteran is 
conclusive proof of the need for a cold war 
GI bill. The neglect of the cold war veteran 
has reached such proportions that every re- 
sponsible American citizen, legislator, vet- 
eran, or organization should endorse this 
legislation. It is the most callous neglect 
in this Nation. 

Four hundred years before the birth of 
Christ a very wise man proclaimed that he 
who neglects learning loses the past and is 
dead for the future. Let us not forget the 
vast intellectual resource which lies within 
the cold war veteran. Let us pay heed to the 
past and indicate our regard for the future 
by demanding prompt enactment of the cold 
war GI education bill. 

You AMVETS are a group of veterans 
which has distinguished itself not by big 
numbers but by big ideals. You have spent 
your time, not in narrating the past but in 
planning for the future. 

As you plan for the future, let the cold 
war GI bill be the capstone of your bill of 
veterans’ rights. In doing justice for them 
you do justice for your country. 


DEATH OF JONATHAN M. DANIELS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, on 
Friday, August 20, Jonathan M. Daniels 
of Keene, N.H., one of my constituents 
and a student at the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Cambridge, Mass., was 
gunned down by a shotgun blast in 
Hayneville, Ala. 

This promising young minister-to-be 
was carrying out what he believed was 
his Christian duty; he had been a long- 
time worker in the cause of civil rights. 

Early in March of this year Jonathan 
Daniels was one of the first members of a 
large contingent of theological students 
and clergy of all faiths to join the civil 
rights protest demonstrations at Selma. 

While in the South, young Daniels 
lived with Negro families; he was par- 
ticularly concerned with the problem of 
young Negroes, and had been teaching 
them remedial reading. 

In June, after taking his examinations 
at the Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
he was one of the speakers at the Dioc- 
esan Youth Conference of the Episcopal 
Church at Lake Winnipesaukee in New 
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Hampshire, where he talked of civil 
rights problems. Through the spring he 
had studied by correspondence, in order 
to remain in the South, where he thought 
he could best help the civil rights cause. 

He graduated at the head of his high 
school class in Keene, N.H. in 1957, and 
he was an honor graduate of Virginia 
Military Institute, where he was valedic- 
torian of the 1961 graduating class. 

His father, Dr. Phillip B. Daniels, was 
a beloved general practitioner and ob- 
stetrician in Keene from 1932 until 
shortly before his death in 1959. He 
also served in World War II with the 
Army Medical Corps, armored division 
in the European and African theaters, 
and was wounded in action in the spring 
of 1945 during the Battle of the Rhine- 
land. 

The city of Keene where this young 
man grew up, the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and all of America grieve for 
Jonathan M. Daniels. 

I should like to quote a few remarks 
that Jonathan Daniels—this man with a 
Christian commitment—wrote about his 
experiences in civil rights work in Selma. 

In an essay that appeared in the 
Episcopal Theological School Journal, he 
wrote of the people involved in the civil 
rights movement: 

We have activists who risk their lives to 
confront a people with the challenge of free- 
dom and a Nation with its conscience. We 
have neutralists who cautiously seek to calm 
troubled waters. We have men of reconcilia- 
tion who are willing to reflect upon the cost 
and pay for it. 


Jonathan Daniels paid dearly—with 
his life. 

Jonathan Daniels knew, when he chose 
to dedicate his energies and his time to 
the civil rights movement, that he was 
vulnerable to possible attack. 

Commenting recently to a friend at the 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference at Birmingham, he spoke of the 
chance of being shot at. “I always keep 
my car windows up,” he said, “which 
gives me a little protection.” 

Only last week he traded in his bat- 
tered little foreign car for a new auto. 
It probably won't do any good,” he said, 
“but everybody knew my car.” 

Jonathan Daniels fought hard and 
died tragically as he worked to help ful- 
fill the effort of American Negroes to 
secure for themselves the full blessings of 
American life—those blessings bestowed 
by the Constitution but denied by a 
powerful legacy of bigotry. 

When President Johnson addressed a 
joint congressional session last spring 
and called for enactment of the voting 
rights bill, he spoke with eloquence of the 
immediate need to reshape the attitudes 
and structure of our society to provide 
full emancipation for all Americans. 

Jonathan Daniels answered that call 
with positive action in Alabama—the 
scene of the most severe unrest in the 
civil rights movement. 

The main course of the civil rights 
movement lies in the strong thread of 
the stream of nonviolence. Jonathan 
Daniels was a nonviolent worker in this 
movement. 

Today, society cries out for justice and 
yes, even vengeance against his killer. 
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The thought that comes to my mind is 
that Jonathan Daniels’ cry for justice 
would not be in terms of himself but 
rather to the good men of both North 
and South—that they might help sweep 
away bigotry and promote instead the 
forward and upward lift to the Negroes’ 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following articles from the 
Keene, N.H., Sentinel be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From the Keene (N.H.) Evening Sentinel, 
Aug. 21, 1965] 


KEENE THEOLOGY STUDENT KILLED By SHOT- 
GUN BLAST—DEPUTY SHERIFF Is HELD IN 
ALABAMA 
HAYNEVILLE, ALA—A part-time deputy 

sheriff was jailed on a murder charge today 
for a shotgun attack on six civil rights work- 
ers which killed a young theology student 
and critically wounded a Roman Catholic 
priest. 

Tom Coleman, 52, was charged with the 
murder of Jonathan M. Daniels, 26, an 
Episcopal seminary student from Keene, N.H. 
The Rev. Richard Morrisroe, 26, a Chicago 
priest, was critically wounded by the hail of 
buckshot fired outside a country grocery. 
He was rushed to a Montgomery hospital. 

Morrisroe was taken from surgery early 
today after 9 hours on the operating table. 
A spokesman for Baptist Hospital said. He is 
all right considering the operation he just 
had.” He said the priest was still critical 
and “we can’t determine right now” if he 
will live or die. 

Both victims were white. Four Negroes, 
three of them women, escaped the gunfire. 
All six had been released earlier from the 
county jail here where they had been held 
since their arrest for civil rights work in 
nearby Fort Deposit a week ago. They said 
they were walking to Selma north of here. 


DELIBERATES 5 HOURS 


County solicitor Carlton L. Perdue delib- 
erated 5 hours before announcing that Cole- 
man, a highway department engineer who 
served Sheriff Charles F. Ryals as a “special 
deputy,” had been charged. 

The Alabama Highway Patrol and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation are investigat- 
ing the shooting. 

The White House said President Johnson 
had instructed Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach to “take vigorous and 
immediate action to investigate” the shoot- 
ing and ordered that he be kept informed “of 
those who are responsible for the heinous 
acts.” 

Perdue said Coleman admitted the slaying, 
but signed no formal confession. He re- 
fused to discuss the circumstances of the 
shooting. 

“We're not going to pretry the man. We got 
our stomach full of that when the President 
tried to pretry those other men,” Perdue said, 
referring to the arrest of three Ku Klux 
Klansmen accused of the night-rider slaying 
of Mrs. Viola Liuzzo, a civil rights worker 
from Detroit, a few miles from here on 
March 25. 

Coleman comes from an influential local 
family. His son is a highway patrolman and 
his sister, the superintendent of schools. 
Perdue said they are “all good friends of 
ours.“ 

Regarding Daniels and Morrisroe, Perdue 
said, “if they'd been tending to their own 
business, like I tend to mine, they'd be liv- 
ing and enjoying themselves today.” 

Coleman was held in the small jail in this 
town of 900 persons, and may have to wait 
until Monday for a bond hearing. 
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Perdue said the shooting occurred after 
the six went to the store “to do some picket- 
ing and singing and the man down there 
just let em have it, so to speak.” 

Survivors of the attack insisted they were 
not demonstrating but went to the store to 
buy food after being released from jail. They 
said Negroes patronized the store frequently. 
{From the Keene (N.H.) Sentinel, Aug. 21, 

1965 


Youtu’s Goan ORDINATION NEXT JUNE 


Jonathan M. Daniels of Keene, civil rights 
worker who was killed by a shotgun blast 
in Hayneville, Ala., yesterday, would have 
been ordained into the Episcopal ministry 
next June. 

Daniels, a student at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cambridge, Mass., had 
completed 2 years study toward his bachelor 
of divinity degree and was licensed to wear a 
clerical collar. 


ONE OF FIRST 


One of the first members of a large con- 
tingent of theological students and ministers 
of all faiths to join in the civil rights protest 
demonstrations in Selma, Ala., last March, he 
had remained there with permission of sem- 
inary authorities to continue his work for 
which he had received academic credit. He 
returned to Cambridge, Mass., in June to 
take final examinations. 5 

While in the South, Daniels lived with 
Negro families and was particularly inter- 
ested in the problems of young Negroes and 
had been teaching them remedial reading. 
He was regarded at the Cambridge seminary, 
according to one of the professors as “one of 
the most promising people we ever had.” 

Before returning to the South after taking 
his June examinations, Daniels attended the 
Diocesan Youth Conference of the Episcopal 
Church at Geneva Point on Lake Winnipe- 
saukee from June 20-26. 


HERE EARLIER 


Earlier this year on January 24 he had come 
to Keene to preach the sermon at St. James 
Episcopal Church on the occasion of the 
observance of National Theological Education 
Sunday by the local parish and on June 1 
had addressed the Women of St. James at 
their annual meeting, showing pictures and 
talking on his experiences and work in the 
South. 

A documentary-type article authorized by 
Daniels and detailing his experiences in the 
South appeared in the June issue of the New 
Hampshire Churchman, official publication 
of the Episcopal Diocese of New Hampshire. 

Confirmed in the Episcopal Church by the 
Right Reverend Charles F. Hall on May 12, 
1957, when he was presented as a candidate 
by the Reverend J. Edison Pike, former rector. 
Daniels had been active in the church and 
was a member of the parish choir. 


PARISH SPONSORS 


After Daniels had decided to study for the 
ministry, the local parish became one of his 
sponsors and the Reverend Chandler Mc- 
Carty assisted him in his application for en- 
rollment as a student. 


[From the Keene (N.H.) Sentinel, Aug. 21, 
1965] 
JONATHAN DANIELS CALLED: MAN WITH 
CHRISTIAN COMMITMENT 


ATLANTA.—Jonathan Myrick Daniels, 26, a 
serious theology student from Keene, N.H., 
recently wrote of Alabama, “There are good 
men here, just as there are bad men.” 

Daniels, who had spent most of the past 
6 months in Alabama as a civil rights work- 
er, was shot to death on a Hayneville, Ala., 
street Friday. 

He was in Alabama as a representative of 
the Atlanta office of the Episcopal Society for 
Cultural and Racial Unity. The society de- 
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scribed him as “studious” and a man with a 
Christian commitment.” 

Writing to the society, Daniels explained, 
“We are beginning to see as we never saw 
before that we are truly of the world, and 
yet ultimately not of it. 

“We have activists who risk their lives to 
confront people with a challenge of freedom 
and a nation with its conscience. We have 
neutralists who cautiously seek to calm trou- 
bled waters. We have men of reconciliation 
who are willing to reflect upon the cost and 
pay for it.” 

A senior student at the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Cambridge, Mass., Daniels 
first came to Alabama in March. He became 
concerned over the civil rights work to be 
done and requested permission from Cam- 
bridge authorities to finish his school semes- 
ter by correspondence. It was granted. 


MOVING EXPERIENCE 


Working with whites and Negroes in Ala- 
bama’s black (soil) belt became a moving 
experience for the dark haired young man. 
He commented, “Sometimes we take to the 
streets, sometimes we yawn through inter- 
minable meetings. Sometimes we confront a 
posse, sometimes we hold a child.” 

Officials of the society said Daniels never 
expressed fear for his life, but he was aware 
of the dangers, and he took those precautions 
he could take.” 

Daniels recently attended the National 
Conference of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference at Birmingham. While 
there, he commented to a friend about the 
possibility of being shot at by nightriders. 

“I always keep my car windows up,” Dan- 
iels said, at least that would give a little 
protection.” 


TRADED CARS 


Only last week he traded in his battered 
little foreign car for a new auto. 

“It probably won't do any good but every- 
body knew my car,” he said at the time, ex- 
pressing his awareness of the danger. 

An official said “he wore a seminary stu- 
dent’s black and white collar. Everybody 
knew who he was.” 

[From the Keene (N.H.) Sentinel, 
Aug. 21, 1965 
DANIELS Was RIGHTS WORKER IN 
SELMA, ALA. 

As early as March of this year, Jonathan 
Daniels was in Selma, Ala., doing civil rights 
work, 

As prayer vigils were being held through- 
out the Nation for the slain Rev. James Reeb, 
of Boston, Daniels was in Selma, and in a 
telephone conversation with his mother he 
said he and his companions “were unable 
to attend church” in that city of 28,000 as 
they were turned away. 

It was March 14, Daniels told his mother 
the police had the city barricaded and 
“bottled up tight.” He said he was living 
in the Negro section of the city, describing 
the people there as “wonderful.” Daniels 
said he would not dare to enter the section 
of the city in which the white population 
lives. 

All members of the seminary group from 
Boston except for Daniels and one other 
had returned to classes. The two had de- 
cided to wait for reinforcements reported to 
have left from Boston, although he said he 
doubted if the groups would get into Selma 
because of the police lines thrown up. 

Daniels did come back to Boston that 
week, but only for 2 days. With blessings 
and contributions for expenses from fellow 
seminarians, he left again with plans to stay 
in Selma for 6 to 8 more weeks. 

He hurried back in order to join other 
civil rights demonstrators who marched from 
Selma to Montgomery on March 21. 

The former Keene student combined his 
project activities with educational work 


among students and adults in Selma under 
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the supervision of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, which is headed by 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Daniels instructed Negro adults in classes 
intended to assist them in coping with yoter 
registration problems or questions they 
might encounter and also to help them pre- 
pare for citizenship. 

The classes followed instructional periods 
on “nonviolence and civics.” 

[Prom the Keene (N.H.) Evening Sentinel, 
Aug. 21, 1965] 


Mrs. Liuzzo SHOT NEAR HAYNEVILLE 


HAYNEVILLE, Ata.—Jonathan M. Daniels, 
26, died here, the victim of a shotgun blast 
yesterday. 

Hayneville is a sleepy town about 20 miles 
west of Montgomery and is the seat of 
Lowndes County which is about 80 percent 
Negro. It was one of the first counties des- 
ignated to receive Federal voting registrars 
under the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Population there is 950. 

On March 25, 10 miles down Highway 80 
from Hayneville, Mrs. Viola Gregg Liuzzo was 
killed by nightriders as she returned from 
Selma to Montgomery to pick up participants 
in the Freedom March to Alabama's capital. 

The trial of the first of three Ku Klux 
Klansmen accused in Mrs. Liuzzo's slaying 
ended in a hung jury in Hayneville last May. 

From the Keene (N.H.) Sentinel, 
Aug. 21, 1965] 


“Doc” DANIELS Was BELOVED OBSTETRICIAN 


Dr. Philip B. Daniels, father of Jonathan 
M. Daniels who was killed yesterday in Ala- 
bama, died in Keene in December of 1959 at 
the age of 55. 

Dr. Daniels was a general practitioner in 
Keene from 1932 until shortly before his 
death, but he was best known as an obstetri- 
cian, 

No one ever dared to venture a guess on the 
number of babies “Doc” Daniels delivered. 

He was a city physician in the mid-30's, 
and joined the Army Medical Corps during 
World War II. He was a major with the 14th 
Armored Division and saw action in the Euro- 
pean-African Theater and the Middle East 
Theater. 

He was wounded in action in the spring 
of 1945 in the Battle of the Rhineland, and 
was awarded the Purple Heart and the Bronze 
Star. 

On “Doc” Daniel’s 55th and last birth- 
day, July 14, 1959, the Keene Evening Senti- 
nel said in an editorial: 

“Nothing we could say here about the quiet 
Kindness of Doctor Daniels has not already 
been said at one time or another by his as- 
sociates, friends, and the host of parents 
whose children he has brought into the world 
during his many years of faithful practice in 
Keene. 

“Hundreds of years ago, however, a man 
by the name of Hippocrates made a profound 
statement which was in the form of advice 
to civilization’s healers of men. The many 
friends of Doctor Daniels feel strongly that 
lew physicians have adhered more closely 
than he has to those words: 

Sometimes give your services for noth- 
ing, calling to mind a previous benefaction 
or present satisfaction. And if there be 
an opportunity of serving one who is a 
stranger in financial straits, give full assist- 
ance to all such. For where there is love of 
man, there is also love of the art. For some 
patients, though conscious that their con- 
dition is perilous, recover thelr health sim- 
ply through their contentment with the 
goodness of the physician. * * +} » 


A QUIET EXPERIMENT IN RACIAL 
BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in the 
past year, while the eyes of the world 
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have been too often fixed on the prob- 
lems of Selma, or Harlem, or Los 
Angeles, a quiet experiment in racial 
brotherhood has been taking place in 
Worthington, a community of 10,000 
people in southwestern Minnesota. It 
has made few headlines, nor have Wor- 
thington’s citizens sought them. But 
their achievement can bring inspiration 
and hope to thosands of communities 
throughout America, so I would like to 
pay tribute to it today. 

Ten months ago, Armour & Co. opened 
a new meatpacking plant in Worthing- 
ton. The company brought with it a 
number of workers transferred from 
other Armour plants, including 39 Ne- 
groes. They were the first Negroes ever 
to live and work in the city. 

The people of Worthington were faced 
with a fundamental challenge—would 
they live up to the American ideal of 
fair and equal treatment of all their citi- 
zens, or would their new Negro neigh- 
bors, like so many elsewhere even today, 
be treated as people apart, compelled to 
carry the weight of unjust discrimina- 
tion. 

The leaders of Worthington recognized 
this challenge. And instead of waiting 
to see if trouble would develop, they took 
determined action to prevent it. Their 
newspaper, the Worthington Daily 
Globe, told its readers that the integra- 
tion of their community was an opportu- 
nity for them to demonstrate their fun- 
damental decency. Clergymen preached 
tolerance and equal opportunity from 
their pulpits. Community organizations 
let it be known that they would welcome 
Negro members. 

An automation committee, including 
representatives of Armour & Co., the 
United Packinghouse Workers, and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters, prepared the 
way with careful advance planning. 
Home builders and real estate agents, 
overwhelmingly, joined in a policy of 
open occupancy, determined to prevent 
the creation of a Negro ghetto in their 
community. The Minnesota State Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination offered 
repeated counsel. 

But, most important of all, the citizens 
of Worthington, by their actions, showed 
they were willing to put aside their 
prejudices and judge their new neighbors 
on their own individual merits. As of 
last month four Negro families had 
bought homes—in four different neigh- 
borhoods. Six more have rented homes. 
More of the workers are planning to 
move their families to Worthington 
when the town’s present housing short- 
age is alleviated. 

Mr. President, 1 year is a short time. 
Ten families is a small number. We 
cannot pretend that. Worthington has 
solved its problems for all time; con- 
tinued good will and cooperation among 
the townspeople will be essential. Nor 
can we say that what Worthington has 
done can be accomplished as easily in 
Los Angeles, or Selma, or New York, or 
even Minneapolis. 

But for thousands of American com- 
munities, Worthington’s experiment in 
brotherhood can be a model of a city 
facing up to its responsibilities, welcom- 
ing its new residents whatever race they 
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may be, living out in practice the best 
ideals of our American heritage. 

Mr. President, I have read three arti- 
cles in Minnesota newspapers which give 
particularly fine descriptions of the 
Worthington experience. Two are by 
Lew Hudson of the Worthington Daily 
Globe. One is a column by Robert King 
in the Minneapolis Tribune. I ask 
unanimous consent that these articles be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Worthing Daily Globe, July 19, 
1965 


Crry BECOMES MULTIRACIAL WrrRH No 
“EXTRAORDINARY” DIFFICULTIES 


(By Lew Hudson) 


Few things are as difficult for a family as 
a move to a strange community. 

It is particularly difficult if the move is a 
sudden one, if it is from a large city to a 
small one, and if the move is to another 
State where tax systems and governmental 
services are different. 

Then, if you happen to be of a minority 
race moving into a community with little 
background of multiracial living, the prob- 
lem may become still more difficult. 

All Armour workers who have moved to 
Worthington since the plant opened here 9 
months ago have faced these problems. The 
workers who are Negroes have faced addi- 
tional problems that are unique to persons 
of their race. These are the first Negroes 
who have ever lived or worked in the com- 
munity. 

Armour lists 39 Negro employees on its 
payroll in Worthington. About 10 of these 
have moved their families to the city. More 
will make the move when housing becomes 
available. 

Of the 10 families who have moved, 4 
have purchased homes. There are Negro 
families living in most sections of the city. 

Some admitted to uncertainty as to what 
they expected when moving here and also 
surprise as to what they found. 

The curiosity of people has been disturb- 
ing to Mrs. Edward Jones. A former resident 
of Kansas City, she said, “I expected to be 
ignored in Worthington. What I didn't ex- 
pect was to be stared at.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones are the parents of four 
children, two boys and two girls. Initially, 
like many Armour workers, Jones came to 
Worthington alone and took a room at one 
of the hotels. 

After a couple of weeks, Jones decided he 
liked the community and started looking for 
a house. It took him until December to find 
a house for rent on Dover street. On Decem- 
ber 4, he moved his family to town. 

“The neighbors on Dover were very good 
to us,” Mrs. Jones said. “People dropped 
over to get acquainted and several brought 
Christmas cookies.” 

As time went along, the Jones family 
started looking for a home which would bet- 
ter meet their needs. They report the real 
estate agent they contacted was willing to 
show them any house on his listings. They 
said they had no problems with owners. 

In early spring, they decided to buy a 
home on Clary Street, just across from the 
high school. They now are settled and Mrs. 
Jones says she is beginning to get acquainted 
with some of the neighbors. She says some 
have brought over garden produce. 

Jones says his children “get along all 
right” with other children in the neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Jones says that other than the 
fact that the word “nigger” has been used 
occasionally, she has had no worry regarding 
how her children are accepted. She said 
she thinks use of this discredited name stems 
more from ignorance than from malice. 
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Both Mr. and Mrs. Jones say they are 
happy in Worthington, but Mrs. Jones can- 
not get over the uncomfortable feeling of 
being stared at. She finds it difficult to 
understand why people do so. Haven't they 
ever seen a Negro?” she asked. 

For many of the Armour workers, hotels 
were the first homes they had in Worthing- 
ton. For some, they still are. Housing, and 
more particularly rental housing, remains 
scarce for everyone. 

Sam Sheppard, a Negro from Kansas City, 
remembers well the first 3 weeks he was 
in W n. That was last fall when 
he came here alone and lived at a hotel. 

After 3 weeks, he was able to find a small 
kitchenette apartment, rented from Mrs. 
Belle Gibbons at 1227 Third Avenue. As soon 
as he found the place Sheppard brought his 
wife to Worthington. An older couple, the 
Sheppards have no children at home. 

Mrs. Sheppard immediately went to work 
to help other workers find homes. She put 
in several hours each day at the union hall 
downtown where she manned the telephone 
to help accumulate listings of available 
housing. 

One day a call came in from a local resi- 
dent wanting to sell a home at 907 Seventh 
Avenue. The Sheppards went out to look 
at it and quickly closed the deal to buy. 
They thus became the first Negro family to 
buy a home in Worthington. 

Mrs. Sheppard said they had no difficulty 
in making a deal. “The man wanted to sell 
and we wanted to buy,” she said with a 
smile. 

They moved in November. It was a cold 
day but the warmth of their welcome was 
unmistakable. Mrs. Sheppard said some of 
the neighbors invited them to come over at 
noon for lunch on moving day. Since then, 
Mrs. Sheppard says most of the neighbors 
have dropped in to get acquainted and some 
brought Christmas food and cookies just 
before the holidays. 

Now, she says, neighborhood visiting is 
commonplace. When the Sheppards leave 
town for the weekend, they leave the key 
to their home with neighbors who “look after 
things.” 

The Sheppards say they like smalltown 
living. The big cities are crowded and 
noisy, they point out, but Worthington is 
peaceful. There aren't any bad people 
here,” Mrs. Sheppard observed. 

She expressed her philosophy of getting 
along with people by saying, “I figured when 
I came here that I was the kind of a person 
who could find friends anywhere.” 

R. T. Hamblin expresed a similar feeling. 
He said, “I don’t care what a man thinks 
about me as long as he takes an honest posi- 
tion. I don’t like people who say one thing 
and think another.” 

He went on to say, “I have found that if 
I can talk with a man and both of us can 
get acquainted, we generally get along all 
right.” 

Hamblin was faced with a somewhat differ- 
ent problem when he came to Worthington 
last fall. He had to find a place to live be- 
cause his wife was expecting a baby soon. 

He found a small basement apartment in 
the 1500 block of Okabena Street and the 
woman who owns it is one of the persons in 
the town for whom he has especially high 

. Another is the Reverend Lloyd John- 
son of the First Baptist Church, the church 
which the Hamblins attend. 

In midwinter Mrs. Hamblin gave birth 
to a girl. It was thought to be the first 
Negro child born at the Worthington hospi- 
tal. The apartment then was too small, and 
Hamblin had to find another place. 

After looking for several weeks he finally 
decided to buy a home in the 800 block of 
Grand Avenue. Hamblin said he has noticed 
many people driving slowly past his home. 
“I know,” he said, “that they are more inter- 
ested in seeing how a Negro lives than any- 
thing else, but it doesn't bother me.” 
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He went on to say, “I just want to be ac- 
cepted as a man. I like to pick and choose 
my friends on the basis of what kind of per- 
sons they are, not on the color of their skin. 
I want other people to do the same.” 

Hamblin reported the neighbors had not 
gone out of their way to get acquainted but 
that he had met some of them and was get- 
ting along satisfactorily. 

A couple of other incidents have pointed 
up something of the community's feeling 
about its new Negro citizens. In early win- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Bailey lost all their 
possessions when the home they were rent- 
ing at Org burned down. A community fund 
drive was immediately started and money 
donated helped to get the Baileys reestab- 
lished in another rented home on the west 
end of the lake. . 

The Bailey’s daughter, Sheree, was the sub- 
ject of a minor argument when girls in two 
different Brownie Scout troops “fought it 
out” to see which troop would get what they 
counted the honor of enrolling Sheree as a 
member. 

After only 9 months it is impossible to 
measure accurately the community's ac- 
ceptance of its Negro citizens. While some 
organizations have policies concerning Negro 
members, others have not. Negroes have not 
sought membership in many organizations. 

Vin Brown, local American Legion mem- 
bership chairman, says the Legion is open 
to any veteran qualified by his military serv- 
ice. “I posted a notice at the plant last fall 
inviting Armour men to join the Legion,” 
Brown said, “but no Negro has responded as 
He went on to say that if one does, 


mander, says, “Any person, Negro or white, 
who is qualified by his military service can 
join our post and make full use of our club- 
rooms.” He went on to say, “We also accept 
transfers of membership from other posts. 
We have invited Negroes known to be quali- 
fied to join but none have done so.” 

Newcomers’ club President Mrs. Duane 
Sermon says all new residents of the city are 
invited to take part in club activities. “We 
always call three months in a row offering 
to pick folks up and bring them to meet- 
ings,” she says. So far only one Negro 
woman has become a member. Another has 
attended a couple of meetings. One of the 
ladies has been invited and has joined a 
card club which is an outgrowth of our club 
and which meets from time to time in 
private homes.” She went on to say that all 
Negroes are welcome. 

Churches in the community have opened 
their doors. The Reverend Mr. Johnson of 
the First Baptist Church said he has about 
10 Negro families and individuals attending 
services at his church. This is the largest 
group of Negroes in any church in the city. 

“So far,” he reports, “none have actually 
joined our congregation.” He went on to ex- 
plain that Baptists normally have stronger 
congregational loyalties than they do denom- 
inational and that this is probably the reason 
none have transferred their memberships to 
Worthington. 

Mr. Johnson says his church board has 
taken action to make it clear that any Negro 
will be welcome to join. He says his congre- 
gation has accepted Negroes readily. Some 
of the Negro women have been attending so- 
cial functions of the church. 

At the Mission Baptist Church, the Rever- 
end A. W. Winkleman comments he has two 
Negro families that have visited, but neither 
has joined the church. His board has also 
taken a position that all persons will be ac- 
cepted on the same basis. Those who have 
visited were invited by members of the con- 
gregation, Mr. Winkleman said, and he has 
noted “no adverse reaction” among his 
people. 

The Reverend Wayne Ireland said he has 
had Negroes visit the Methodist church from 
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time to time but none have joined as yet. 
He said they have not taken part in social 
activities, but that his people have expressed 
readiness to accept any person who may wish 
to share in the life of the church. “People 
have gone out of their way to make them feel 
at home,” he said, “and I have performed one 
wedding of a Negro couple.” 

The Right Reverend Monsignor J. Stanley 
Hale, of St. Mary’s Catholic Church said one 
family has transferred to his congregation. 
“I can't see that they have been treated any 
differently than any other new member,” he 
said. 

These are some (not all) of the organiza- 
tions open to Negro members. There are 
some that are known to be closed. Among 
them are the Elks and the Odd Fellows lodges 
which are bound by their national charters 
to prohibit all persons not of the Caucasian 
race from membership. 

There is no statute which requires private 
organizations to accept memberships from 
any person. The only way to find out wheth- 
er a door is open or closed is to knock and 
seek admittance. 

The law requires equal treatment only in 
what has been determined to be the public 
sector of our society. Discrimination is pro- 
hibited in housing, employment, schools and 
public accommodations. 

Both Hamblin and Jones said they know of 
no incidents of discrimination among their 
fellow Negroes involving areas covered by 
State or Federal law. 


From the Worthington Daily Globe, 
July 19, 1965] 
CAMPBELL, ARMOUR MAKE WORTHINGTON 
“24-Hour Crry” 


Pick any time of the day or night and you 
will find people abroad on the streets of 
Worthington. 

Once, about the only persons out in the 
hours after midnight were the police and a 
few adventurous young people. Now, they 
have been joined by working people. 

The city is a 24-hour-a-day community, 
one of the earmarks of an industrial town. 
While some of the all-night workers are busy 
at such places as the powerplant and all- 
night cafes, most are connected with the two 
major food processing p!ants, Campbell Soup 
and Armour & Co. 

Campbell starts its first shift at 7 a.m. and 
runs it until 3:40 p.m. The second shift 
comes on at 5 p.m. and works until 2 a.m. 
The cleanup crew starts in at 10:30 p.m. and 
continues until 6:30 a.m. 

At Armour's, the day shift comes on at 6 
a.m. and works until 3:18 p.m. A few work- 
men start at 5:30 a.m. The cleanup crew is 
at it by 5:30 p.m. and stays on until 2 a.m. 

The regular night shift at Armour’s was 
temporarily discontinued this spring but will 
probably be reinstated later when hog sup- 
plies improve. 

Even without it, Worthington remains a 
bustling place around the clock throughout 
the year. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Aug. 12, 
1965] 


WORTHINGTON SCORES A “BROTHERHOOD” Cour 


(By Robert King) 

Like a refreshing breeze, an experiment 
in brotherhood at Worthington, Minn., hit 
most of the State’s front pages late in July. 
The story of Worthington’s success in be- 
coming at least a partially integrated com- 
munity was welcome contrast to the daily 
stories of civil rights conflict elsewhere. 

Occasion for the story was the first an- 
niversary of Armour’s packing plant, an 
event which brought the first Negro workers 
and families to the previously all-white city 
of 10,000. 
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During the year, the firm transferred 39 
Negro workers to Worthington. Ten moved 
their families to the city, and four of them 
bought homes—each in a different part of 
the city. 

All realtors and builders, except one, joined 


in decl: @n open occupancy policy; 
churches and civic organizations have wel- 
comed participation by Negroes and neigh- 
borhoods have been kind to their Negro 
neighbors. 

“What it boils down to is that we have 
made a good adjustment,” said one Worth- 
ington business leader, “even though there 
are only 10 families involved and even though 
we found we have prejudices just like every 
other town. We just faced up to it, that’s 
all.” 

How did Worthington come to face up so 
well? 

The story involves many people: the city's 
newspaper a company-union automation 
committee, a realistic and helpful approach 
by the State Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion (SCAD), a sensible business community 
and the kind of townspeople who could 
bring this comment from one of their new 
“There aren't any bad people 


by the company-union automation com- 
mittee. The group, financed by the com- 
pany, includes representatives of the com- 
pany, the United Packinghouse Workers, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and a member 
from the public who acts as chairman. 

Though it was formed to develop retrain- 
ing and placement programs for workers 
displaced by automation, the committee 
tackles other social problems as well. “In 
this case, we met with the chamber of com- 
merce, the newspaper and city officials,” said 
one member, and we got excellent coopera- 
tion.” 

His assessment of the program, and the 
first year of experience, is that it has worked 
surprisingly well. 

SCAD, in the person of its director, James 
McDonald, who has since left for a position 
with the poverty program in North Carolina, 
was also a factor. 

“McDonald gave us our best advice,” said 
a business leader. “He talked frankly to a 
small group of us about the Negro point of 
view, and made us sensitive to their prob- 
lems.” 

Mrs. Viola Kanatz, present SCAD director, 
says this case points to a very important 
function of the committee, that of acting 
to avoid problems rather than merely as a 
mediator of complaints. 

An Armour official in the new plant agrees 
that the move—called an experiment in 
brotherhood by the Worthington Daily 
Globe—has been successful. “I haven't 
heard one complaint from the workers,” he 
said. 

Everyone interviewed gives credit to the 
newspaper for helping to pave the way. One 
year ago, the Globe challenged the commu- 
nity in an editorial, saying the move by 
Armour presented an opportunity for the 
city to prove its mettle. 

Looking back over the year, the Globe 
recently said that the city’s success in avoid- 
ing serious problems “has been due to the 
fact that we had a good community to start 
with, the newcomers we received were of the 
same goodwill * * * and just about every- 
body in town apparently decided that all we 
needed to do was to be good American 
citizens.” 

Being good citizens had many advantages 
for Worthington. The city’s economy has 
been stimulated by the plant and its pay- 
roll, which will soon reach $2 million yearly. 
Four new businesses have been established 
to serve the plant, and, according to one 
businessman, We've got plenty of people 
looking at us for plant location now * * * 
because we lived up to our responsibility.” 
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From the Worthington Daily Globe, July 20, 
1965) 


BUILDERS, REALTORS STAND FIRM AGAINST DIS- 
CRIMINATION 
(By Lew Hudson) 

It was just 1 year ago that Worthington 
got its first oficial word as to the approxi- 
mate number of Negro workers to be includ- 
ed among the starting work force at the new 
Armour plant. 

Company and union officials met last sum- 
mer with local public officials, realtors, build- 
ers, clergymen, and other community lead- 
ers. At that meeting, it was concluded that 
Worthington must avoid creation of a Negro 
district, or ghetto. Such a development was 
considered not only morally indefensible but 
economically ill advised. 

Instead, it was hoped Negro families would 
move into varying sections of the city on the 
basis of their financial ability to buy or rent 
and their personal desires as to location. 

To date, this hope has been realized. Of 
the four families which have purchased 
homes, one is across from the high school, 
another is near Central Elementary school, 
a third is in the 700 block of Seventh Ave- 
nue near the lake and the fourth is in the 
800 block of Omaha Avenue. Rental prop- 
erties occupied by Negroes are equally dis- 
persed through the city. 

Only two types of housing remain solidly 
white. As yet, no Negro has purchased or 
rented a home in a new real estate subdivi- 
sion. No Negro person lives in the residential 
districts of highest real estate value (homes 
of $25,000 or more). 

Should a financially qualified Negro seek 
to buy property in either of these two types 
of districts he apparently will be able to do 


50. 

When asked for their position on sale of 
new homes, local builders went on record for 
open occupancy. Orville Appel, Wilfred 
Eshelman, Don Johnson, Lampert Lumber 
Co., Joe Roos, Schuster Bros., Dale Eckerson, 
Bowyer Bros., Art Leistico, Pat Seifert, 
Eilert Peterson, Gramstad Lumber Co., 
and Wendell Becker issued a statement 
in which they said, “We building contractors 
agree that sales of property and construc- 
tion of homes shall be without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

Other builders issued individual state- 
ments. Gary Roos said, “Business is busi- 
ness and a Negro’s money is just as green as 
mine. If he’s got the money, I've got the 
time. 

Mel Stangeland said, If a Negro buyer 
comes to me and he is financially qualified, 
then I’m building him a house.” 

Builder John Van De Brake declined to 
comment on his policy. 

Financing institutions are drawing no color 
lines. H. Marvell Tripp, Sr., of the Worth- 
ington Federal Savings & Loan Association 
says, “We are absolutely colorblind.” He 
said financing for housing is based strictly 
on financial qualification. 

He went on to relate that he has had only 
one inquiry about financing from a Negro 
customer. 

Harry Dirks, president of the First National 
Bank, said his institution has had several 
inquiries but no formal applications have 
yet been submitted. If one is made, Dirks 
said it would be handled without regard to 
the race of the applicant. 

Duane Amundson, executive vice president 
of the State Bank of Worthington, said, “We 
have a policy of no difference in treatment 
of Negro and white applicants for housing 
loans. Financial qualification is our only 
guideline.” 

He went on to say that his bank, through 
its real estate division, has handled the sale 
of one house to a Negro buyer so far. 

Realtors have done more rental business 
with Negro families than they have sales of 
property. To date, four properties have been 
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bought by Negroes. Two were handled by 
realtors, 

Staubus Realty, 1026 Fourth Avenue, and 
the State Agency, 229 10th Street, each com- 
pleted one Negro purchase. Ralph Brunner 
of Worthington Realty, in the Hotel Thomp- 
son building, had a house sold to a Negro 
woman but reported the woman changed her 
mind about remaining in Worthington and 
canceled the deal. Brunner said the initial 
downpayment posted by the buyer was re- 
turned, though such a refund was not re- 
quired by law. 

Most of the realtors have had the oppor- 
tunity to show property to Negro prospects. 
Barlow Thurber, 415 llth Street, said he 
has shown houses to three Negro families, 
Weppler’s Realty, West Lakeshore Drive, has 
shown houses to five or six different Negro 
families according to owner Bill Weppler. 

Brunner said he has shown property to 
more than six Negro families. Staubus Real- 
ty and the State Agency each have shown 
homes to about a half dozen Negro families, 
according to Harold Staubus and D. S. 
Amundson. 

J. C. Hagge of Hagge Realty, 1002 Fourth 
Avenue, noted he has shown property, but 
none of the showings has resulted in a sale. 

Those realtors who said they have not yet 
shown homes to Negro customers include 
W. H. Rohlk Land Agency, 1008 Fourth Ave- 
nue, and Gary Prins Real Estate, 1234 Oxford 
Street. 

Rohlk said he has received a few inquiries, 
but that none of them led to actual show- 
ings. Prins said he had no inquiries into 
purchase of homes but had received some 
rental prospects. 

The six realtors who have shown property 
to Negro prospects generally concurred that 
the reason for so few sales was due to the 
fact the prospects could not meet financial 
requirements to close the deals. 

In some cases, it was noted, Negro pros- 
pects still had to dispose of their former 
dwellings before they could afford to buy 
here, 

All eight local realtors reported they have 
no specific policies relative to selling homes 
to Negroes. The consensus was they would 
do business with anyone who met financial 
qualifications. 

Half of the realtors, however, indicated 
they have encountered sellers who request 
their property be shown only to white pros- 
pects. 

The number of white only requests on the 
part of sellers was estimated at 1 in 50, 
1 in 100, just a few, and very few, according 
to the 4 realtors who said they had run into 
this situation. 

One agent said, “I won't argue with them. 
It's their property. The way they want to 
sell it is their business.” 

Another said, “Just a few listings are sub- 
ject to restrictions and those are not only 
against Negroes but against anyone who 
would change the basic environment or so- 
cial structure of the neighborhood.” 

Still another observed that if he is told not 
to sell to a Negro, he doesn't list the house 
on the open market because he “doesn’t want 
the door slammed in my face“ when he 
brings prospects to see the house. 

As a practical matter, the realtors pointed 
out that white only listings are infrequent. 
Far more often, the seller’s attitude seems 
to be, “I don’t care who you sell my house 
to as long as he has the money,” they said. 

All realtors said they were opposed to a 
Negro ghetto or a special Negro district. In 
addition to being socially unfavorable, the 
realtors agreed that the threat of 
to property values within and surrounding 
the district would be greater. 

Realtors report only light public pressure 
brought to bear upon them relative to selling 
houses to Negroes. One who made such a sale 
said he had one white family criticize him 
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for doing so. The family was not even an 
immediate neighbor of the Negro family. 

There are indications that more pressure 
is placed upon realtors in the matter of 
renting houses or apartments than in sell- 

One realtor, who claimed he had no 
“white only” listings for sale, did note that 
some persons who wanted his help in locat- 
ing renters had requested no Negroes. 

A far bigger problem appears to be the 
availability of rentals in Worthington. Most 
realtors observed that they had no rentals, 
restricted or not. 

Realtor Prins summed up the rental scar- 
city here with this comment, “If I had 10 
rentals available, I could fill them all right 
now.” 

The consensus of city realtors is that there 
are ample houses on the market here for 
any and all prospects who can meet financial 
requirements. There are admittedly some 
sellers who do not wish to do business with 
Negroes, but those instances are rare. 

Real estate sales among Negroes have not 
been as brisk as some had anticipated. The 
major factor does not revolve around prej- 
udice, but rather on the desire of Negroes 
to rent, rather than to buy property at the 
present time. 

Weppler put it this way, “The demand to 
buy houses just isn’t as great as was antici- 
pated.” 

Brunner said he had noted no real estate 
panic in neighborhoods in which Negroes 
have purchased homes. Fairly typical is the 
feeling expressed by Doug Christoffer, Wor- 

insurance man. 

Christoffer will be moving into a new home 
being erected on Omaha Avenue, just across 
the street from a Negro family. Christoffer 
said the fact that there was a Negro living 
in the neighborhood was of no concern to 
him in his decision to move there. 


ROBERT KENNEDY DISCUSSES THE 
WATTS RIOTS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, mil- 
lions of words have been written about 
the riots in the Watts area of Los Angeles. 
Each writer, of course, tends to view the 
causes and cure of Negro discontent from 
his own perspective. Someone has said 
that the economist defines the problem 
in terms of inadequate economic oppcr- 
tunities, the sociologist in terms of a 
failure of communication between Ne- 
groes and whites, the psychiatrist in 
terms of Negro family and personality 
patterns and the police official as a 
breakdown of law and order. 

Each of these disciplines can shed a 
useful light on the problems, but few men 
are able to weave the various streams 
of thought together and present a co- 
herent and balanced picture of what hap- 
pened at Watts. 

The junior Senator from New York, 
Rosert KENNEDY, has made a remarkable 
speech on the Watts riots. He speaks 
with the experience and authority of 
one who had the day-to-day responsi- 
bility for nearly 4 years of determining 
our Government's attitudes and policies 
teward the civil rights movement. He 
has presented an analysis of the prob- 
lem of Negro discontent in our major 
metropolitan areas that skillfully com- 
bines the insights of the economist, the 
sociologist, the psychiatrist, and the law 
enforcement officer. I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech before the New 
York State Convention of the Indeperd- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, STATE 
CONVENTION OF INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD 
FELLOWS, SPRING VALLEY, N.Y., AUGUST 18, 
1965 
“To visit the sick, to relieve the distressed, 

to bury the dead and educate the orphan“ 

these have been the commands of your order 
for nearly 150 years. In those years, you have 
grown and prospered in New York and in the 

Nation—because your principles are true— 

and because you have been true to your prin- 

ciples. 

So I think I can thank you not just for 
myself as a citizen, but for all New Yorkers, 
for the work you have done. Your old age 
homes—your summer camp programs for 
poor children—your scholarship funds and 
assistance to medical research—these things 
have enriched the whole community. And 
your work has gone beyond conventional 
charity; your youth pilgrimages to the United 
Nations help to build in thousands of young 
people an awareness of world affairs and the 
place of the United States in the world. 

It is because the International Order of 
Odd Fellows is such a concerned, active, 
group that I want to to you tonight 
about some of the events of the last week: 
about the dead and the orphans of the riot- 
ing in Los Angeles; about the sick and the 
distressed of all our urban ghettoes; about 
the hatred and the fear and the brutality we 
saw in Los Angeles; and about what we can 
and must do if this cancer is not to spread 
beyond control. 

For it is clear that the riots of the last 
weekend were no isolated phenomenon, no 
unlucky chance. They began with a random 
argument between a drunken driver and a 
policeman; they could as easily have begun 
with a fight in a dance hall—as did the riots 
in Rochester; or with a policeman shooting a 
boy armed with a knife—as did the riots in 
New York; or with a fire engine knocking 
over a lamp post and killing a pedestrian— 
as did the riots in Chicago. 

All these places—Harlem, Watts, South 
Side—are riots waiting to happen. To look 
at them is to know the reason why. 

First, these are places of poverty. We know 
that the rate of Negro unemployment is twice 
the white rate—that the rate of Negro unem- 
ployment since World War II has been about 
10 percent, far higher than the white rate has 
ever been outside of the great depression. 
But do we realize also—can we comprehend— 
that in many census tracts in the core of our 
cities the unemployment rate may be 25 or 
30 or even 40 percent? In the Watts area 
of Los Angeles, the rate was 34 percent. And 
in Watts—as in the other areas of this kind— 
unemployment of young Negros may go as 
high as 75 percent. 

Our society—all our values—our view of 
each other and our own self-esteem—the 
contribution we can make to ourselves, our 
families, and the community around us—all 
these things are built on the work we do. But 
too many of the inhabitants of these areas 
are without the purpose, the satisfaction, or 
the dignity that we find in our work. 

And lack of work, means lack of money— 
and living in overcrowded, rat-infested hous- 
ing—or even renting cars for a night to have 
a place to sleep, as many people do in the 
Watts area. 

More important, these are places of 
blighted hopes and disappointment. Their 
inhabitants came North, in the words of one 
of them, feeling “as the Pilgrims must have 
felt when they were coming to America.” 
But someone had neglected to tell the folks 
down home about one of the most important 
aspects of the promised land; it was a slum 
ghetto. There was a tremendous difference 
in the way life was lived up North. There 
were too many people full of hate and bitter- 
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ness crowded into a dirty, stinky, uncared- 
for closet-size section of a great city. 

“The children of these disillusioned colored 
pioneers inherited the total lot of their par- 
ents—the disappointments, the anger. To 
add to their misery, they had little hope of 
deliverance. For where does one run to when 
he’s already in the promised land?” 

Their disappointment is all the keener be- 
cause of the prosperity and the affluence all 
around them. We are in the midst of the 
longest sustained peacetime expansion in 
history: median income of white families 
reached a record high of $6,237 in 1964. But 
median Negro family income was only 
$3,330—which means that nearly half of all 
Negro families live on incomes under the 
poverty line. 

Disappointment and disillusionment have 
come aiso from our actions and our promises. 
We say to the young, for example, “stay in 
school—learn and study and sacrifice—and 
you will be rewarded the rest of your life.” 
But a Negro youth who finishes high school 
is more likely to be unemployed than a white 
youth who drops out of school—and is more 
likely to find only menial work at lower pay. 
Indeed, according to the United States De- 
partment of Labor, “figures from the 1960 
census suggest that the average nonwhite 
man who has completed college can expect 
to earn less over a lifetime than the white 
man who did not go beyond the eighth 
grade.” Time magazine reports this week 
that one leader of the Los Angeles riots was 
a biochemistry graduate. We should not be 
surprised. 

After all, we are very proud of the fact 
that we had a revolution and overthrew a 
government because we were taxed without 
representation. I think there is no doubt that 
if Wasnington or Jefferson or Adams were 
Negroes in a northern city today, they would 
be in the forefront of the effort to change 
the condtions under which Negroes live in 
our society. 

But we have been strangely insensitive to 
the problems of the northern Negro. Dur- 
ing the Birmingham crisis in 1963, I met 
with many northern leaders—businessmen, 
newspaper publishers, civic officials. I told 
them then that they would soon face prob- 
lems even more difficult in their own com- 
munities. To a man, they denied that any 
such problem could arise in the North. 

And now—even after the crisis has come— 
we continue to be surprised by how difficult 
the problems are to solve. In the last 4 
years, the Negro has made great progress; 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 are rightfully re- 
garded as achievements of which we can all 
be proud. But as we are learning now, it is 
one thing to assure a man the legal right to 
eat in a restaurant; it is another thing to 
assure that he can earn the money to eat 
there. You may remember that when the 
Civil Rights Act went into effect, Mississippi 
civil rights workers had to go to great 
lengths to insure that all Negroes who tested 
the law had enough money to pay for a single 
cup of coffee. 

But the southern civil rights movement is 
different from northern problems in more 
serious ways. In the South, the movement 
has been strongly led and relatively disci- 
plined. Many of the leaders—men like Dr. 
King, Dr. Abernathy, Reverend Shuttle- 
worth—have been ministers. All have 
preached and practiced nonviolence. 

But unfortunately—and dangerously— 
northern problems are the problems of every- 
day living, in jobs and housing and educa- 
tion. They affect too many people, too di- 
rectly, for involvement to be restricted to 
those with the patience, the discipline, and 
the inclination to practice nonviolence. The 
army of the resentful and desperate is larger 
in the North than in the South—but it is an 
army without generals—without captains— 
almost without sergeants. Civil rights 
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leaders cannot, with sit-ins, change the fact 
that adults are illiterate. Marches do not 
create jobs for their children. So dema- 
gogs have often usurped the positions of 
leadership—each striving to outdo the other 
in promise or threat, offering unreal hopes 
and dangerous hate. The result is that dur- 
ing and after every riot, city and police offi- 
cials have pleaded for leaders, for representa- 
tives of the Negroes who could negotiate an 
end to the violence and establish a channel 
of communication to the rioters. Each time, 
Negro civil rights leaders have frankly ac- 
knowledged their inability to lead the mobs 
or the neighborhoods from which the mobs 
have come. 

Partly, of course, the absence of leaders 
capable of stopping violence is due to the fact 
that many of the rioters are simply hoodlums, 
with nothing more in mind than booty and 
the thrill of defying the law. In New York 
last year and in Los Angeles this year, there 
is evidence that many of the rioters came 
from other neighborhoods with the express 
intention of rioting. There is no question 
that hoodlums should be treated as such. 

The time to consider the causes of hood- 
lumism is before or after—not during—a riot. 
Poverty and education programs do not stop 
bullets from killing or fire from burning. 
Any riot should and must be put down with 
the use of sufficient force to stop it quickly, 
with a minimum of damage to lives and 
property. 

At the same time, we must realize that 
force by itself is no solution. After all, only 
a small minority of the Negroes of Los 
Angeles or New York or any of the other cities 
affected actually took part in the riots. The 
damage and destruction caused by this mi- 
nority should warn us that we must do every- 
thing we can to keep more Negroes from be- 
coming so disaffected that they feel they have 
little to lose from violence. 

And one harsh fact with which we must 
learn to live is that just saying “obey the 
law” is not going to work. The law to us 
is a friend, which preserves our property 
and our personal safety. But for the Negro, 
law means something different. Law for the 
Negro in the South has meant beatings and 
degradation and official discrimination; law 
has been his oppressor and his enemy. The 
Negro who has moved North with this heri- 
tage has not found in law the same oppres- 
sion it meant in the South. But neither 
has he found a friend and protector. We 
have a long way to go before law means the 
same thing to Negroes as it does to us. The 
laws do not protect them from paying too 
much money for inferior goods, from hav- 
ing their furniture illegally repossessed. The 
law does not protect them from having to 
keep lights turned on the feet of children at 
night, to keep them from being gnawed by 
rats. The law does not fully protect their 
lives—their dignity—or encourage their hope 
and trust for the future. 

The problems I have noted I think indi- 
cate the general direction in which we must 
go; as President Johnson said at Howard 
University last month, we must move be- 
yond the granting of rights to their full- 
ment. 

The first step is to move beyond thinking 
about this as a “Negro problem.” The dif- 
ficulties these people face are far greater be- 
cause of the color of their skin; but the 
problems themselves are as various as ours 
are. The problems of a Negro mother with- 
out a husband are not the same problems 
faced by an unemployed Negro teenager. 
The difficulties of a youth addicted to nar- 
cotics are related to, but are not the same as, 
the problems this youth creates for the Negro 
family trying to build a decent life in the 
slum. The Negro child starting school with 
inadequate preparation does not face the 
same challenge as do his parents whose edu- 
cation ended in the fifth grade. 
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All of these people are handicapped; all 
need our help if we are to right what Presi- 
dent Johnson called the American failure,” 
“the one huge wrong of (our) Nation.” 
But if our help is to be meaningful, it must 
be directed at them as people—not as a 
single class labeled “Negro.” 

The second broad step we must take is to 
bring these problems into the political 
process—to make them the subject of public 
action. It is only when these problems are 
being dealt with in the political process can 
we expect to channel people’s frustration 
and resentment and insecurity into construc- 
tive action p The drive for Negro 
voting in the South has been peaceful in 
large part because peaceful protest found in 
the Federal Government an audience and an 
authority capable of taking action and will- 
ing to do so. High unemployment among 
Negroes in the North has resulted in more 
riots than peaceful protests in large part be- 
cause Government has not had the tools to 
directly affect the wide margins between 
Negro and white unemployment rates. 

We have begun, with the poverty program, 
to deal with the problem. But the present 
poverty program is only a first step: its 
small size alone prevents it from reaching 
more than a part of those without jobs, 
without decent homes, without hope for the 
future. 

I believe that the poverty program—and 
other vital efforts, such as Aid to Education— 
must and will expand. 

But we need to do far more—in a far more 
urgent fashion. A way must be found to 
stop this waste of human resources and 
the resulting financial drain on the rest of 
the community. We cannot afford to con- 
tinue, year after year, the increases in wel- 
fare costs which result when a substantial 
segment of the population becomes perma- 
nently unemployable. We cannot afford the 
loss of the tax revenue we would receive if 
these people were jobholders. We cannot 
afford the extra police costs that slums 
bring. Our slums are too expensive—we 
cannot afford them. 

There will be much to be done at the State 
and local level as well—especially in giving 
to the poor a voice in the decisions which 
affect their daily lives. It is only by afford- 
ing them such a voice that we offer them 
an alternative to the streets. It is only by 
inviting their active participation that we 
can help them develop the leaders who make 
the difference between a political force— 
with which we can deal—and a headless 
mob—with which no one wants to deal. 

And more leadership will have to come 
from the Negroes themselves. Admitting all 
the difficulties of dealing with Northern 
problems it is still disappointing and dan- 
gerous that Negro leaders of stature have de- 
voted their major efforts to the South— 
which is important, but is only one part of 
a larger problem. And too many Negroes 
who have succeeded in climbing the ladder 
of education and well-being have failed to 
extend their hand and help to their fellows 
on the rungs below. We will demand much 
of ourselves, in the years ahead. We should 
demand as much from the many Negroes who 
already share our advantages. 

There should be no illusions, however, that 
any of all of these steps will usher in the 
millennium. Poor people and Negro leaders 
will make mistakes; there will be graft and 
waste. We will be tempted to run these pro- 
grams ourselves for their benefit—until we 
recall the wisdom of Winston Churchill, who 
said that democracy is the worst form of 
government ever invented—except for all the 
others that have ever been tried. 

But what we need above all is what you of 
the Odd Fellows have always given: a com- 
mitment to meet our responsibilities to the 
old and the poor, the widow and the orphan. 
We will need the direct assistance of groups 
such as yours: as sponsors of private non- 
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profit housing project and community or- 
ganizations and employment programs—as 
tutors in educational programs and leaders 
in the community at large. 

Three hundred and thirty-four years ago, 
on a ship sailing to New England, John Win- 
trop gathered the Puritans on the deck and 
said, We must consider that we shall be 
as a city, set upon a hill, and the eyes of 
all people will be upon us.“ 

The Puritans were in the middle of the 
Atlantic when they shared that vision of the 
city upon the hill. We are still in the middle 
of our journey. As long as millions of Amer- 
icans suffer indignity, and punishment, and 
deprivation because of their poverty and our 
inaction, we know that we are only halfway 
to our goal—only half way to the city upon 
the hill, a city in which we can all take 
pride, a city and a country in which the 
promises of our Constitution are at last ful- 
filled for all Americans. 


FROM DEMONSTRATION TO RIOT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial which appeared in the Monday, 
August 23, 1965, edition of the Martins- 
burg Journal, Martinsburg, W. Va., re- 
garding the recent Los Angeles riots. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Martinsburg Journal, Aug. 23, 
1965] 
VIETNAM AND Los ANGELES 

This editorial writer, returning from a 
vacation and checking back over news events 
of the past 2 weeks, is finding it difficult to 
discover many differences in published 
photographs from the war in Vietnam and 
the rioting in Los Angeles. 

To say the least, this is a sad commentary 
of what is going on today in these great 
United States of America. 

During our vacation absence we also found 
one of our readers had written a letter to the 
editor deploring our comments concerning 
ministers leading and participating in civil 
disobedience. We note this is happening on 
both sides of the civil rights imbroglio where 
we see these ministers as active participants 
on both the side of the radical Ku Klux Klan 
and the radical groups on the side of those 
demanding more rights. 

This writer does not profess to have any 
great knowledge of psychology but it would 
certainly stand to reason that the example 
set by these ministers, who are supposed to 
be good examples to the rest of us, taking 
unto themselves the right to decide which 
law they should obey and which they should 
not obey. 

If this is becoming the basis for operating 
our once-proud Republic, then God help us 
and we say this in all respect and full con- 
viction. 

If we are going to permit the people of the 
United States to obey only the laws they 
choose to obey and disregard laws to which 
they are personally opposed, then we are 
moving toward anarchy. 

We have already reached the point where 
we find masses of demonstrators demonstrat- 
ing against other demonstrators. In fact, 
the demonstration business has boomed to 
the point that demonstrators who one day 
are demonstrating together, may be demon- 
strating against each other the following 
day. 

Th2 American people in the past have per- 
mitted excesses up to a certain point but 
they have always reached the point where 
the great majority are fed up, with the result 
some drastic action is taken in the other di- 
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rection and thus the original cause is 
penalized rather than helped. 

In the past we have heard much about 
hurting the American image in foreign lands. 
We have never much gone along with this 
idea because what our citizens do at home is 
no foreign country's business, particularly in 
view of the fact that these other countries 
are less able to maintain law and order and 
stability of government than we are, but in 
our present excesses, as represented by the 
senseless Los Angeles rioting, a good case can 
be built up in regard to image abroad. Cer- 
tainly there are few foreign demonstrations 
which bring about death to 33 people, injury 
to many hundreds of others, and property 
loss estimated at $175 million, and yet that 
is exactly what happened in Los Angeles, a 
city regarded throughout the world as a 
place of culture, progress, and affluence. 

It is high time, if not too late, for Presi- 
dent Johnson to bring this so-called civil 
disobedience under control. 


HISTORY OF THE ALAMO FLAG 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Marion 
Travis of the Waco News-Tribune and 
Times-Herald has prepared a succinct 
and compelling history of the Alamo flag 
which we hope will one day be returned 
to Texas by the Republic of Mexico. 

Since this flag has been the subject of 
a resolution in the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article from 
the Waco Tribune-Herald of August 15, 
1965, printed in the Recorp for the in- 
formation of other Senators. 

All of us are indeed indebted to Marion 
Travis for compiling this well-written 
and important historical feature. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Waco (Tex.) Tribune-Herald, 

Aug. 15, 1965] 
THE ALAMO FLAG QUESTION 
(By Marion Travis) 

The U.S. Department of State's informal 
negotiations for the return to Texas of a 
shredded blue banner often called the Alamo 
flag is the latest in a year-long series of 
news developments concerning the historic 
piece of silk. 

New Orleans Grays carried the flag into 
the Alamo in early 1836; Santa Anna cap- 
tured it March 6 of that year. He sent it 
by courier to Mexico City where it remains 
today. 

The lengthening flag story involves his- 
torians throughout the State of Texas, stu- 
dents of Texas history, newspaper and maga- 
zine writers, Peter Hurd’s son-in-law, legis- 
lators, Gov. John Connally, U.S. Senators, 
Mexico City newspapers, personnel in Mex- 
ico’s National Museum in Chapultepec 
Castle, and the reading public. 

Lt. Gov. Preston Smith highlighted the 
drama Wednesday when he named Senators 
Charles Herring of Austin and Jim Bates of 
Edinburg to an interim committee author- 
ized by resolution to negotiate for the flag's 
return to Texas. 

However, it appeared doubtful last week 
that the committee would meet. House 
Speaker Ben Barnes does not plan to appoint 
committee members from the house. Such 
a committee seems to defy Gov. John Con- 
nally who steadfastly maintains Texas as a 
State cannot negotiate with a foreign gov- 
ernment. 

The Waco Tribune-Herald broke the cur- 
rent blue silk news story 1 year ago when 
publisher-collector Bob Davis and his wife, 
Mary Ann, returned from a long vacation 
including Mexico City. Davis wanted to see 
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the blue silk flag he had read about. He 
secured what he termed proof of its existence, 
but did not actually view the flag. 

At this time Davis was the center of a small 
tempest in the Texas State Library where 
Peter Hurd's son-in-law, Peter Rogers, was 
at work on a 13- by 4544-foot mural of Texas 
history. Upon instruction from the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission and the 
State building commission, Rogers first 
crested his Alamo drawing with a red-green- 
white 1824 Mexican tricolor flag. This was 
in early summer 1964. Davis saw the paint- 
ing, objected privately, then convinced Li- 
brary Director Dorman Winfrey the wrong 
flag flew. 

So instructed, Rogers took steps to replace 
the 1824 Mexican tricolor with the New Or- 
leans Volunteers’ blue silk banner favored 
by Davis and a few others. 

Meanwhile the historical commission in 
Austin and researchers of the University of 
Texas pored over the matter. They voted 
against putting the New Orleans Grays’ flag 
atop the Alamo painting. 

Up went the 1824 Mexican tricolor again. 
No one could disprove Davis’ stand, but tra- 
dition and several historians of good repute 
nixed the blue silk. Weary of the contro- 
versy, Rogers smoked the Mexican tricolor. 
The casual observer may not notice the 
standard surrounded in black smoke, some 
wafting across the disputed flag. The mural 
today is complete. 

The issue excited the interest of William 
H. Gardner of the Houston Post. He went to 
Chapultepec Castle where he saw Mexican 
museum employees restoring the New Orleans 
Grays’ flag. Return to Texas called for a 
review of the “Battle of the Flags” in Gard- 
ner's newspaper. 

Shortly Representative W. H. Miller, of 
Houston, introduced a resolution in the 
Texas Legislature seeking a seven-man team 
of Texans to treat with the Republic of 
Mexico for the return to Texas of that proud 
banner of the Alamo.” Gov. John Connally 
soon sald no. Dealing with foreign govern- 
ments is the business of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. Meanwhile sparks continued 
to fly in Texas history circles. 

Days pass, but only a few until Senator 
Jonn Tower in Washington, D.C., introduced 
U.S. Senate Resolution 112 urging negotia- 
tions toward return from Mexico of a flag 
flown during the Siege of the Alamo as a 
further symbol of present good neighbor re- 
lations between the Republic of Mexico, the 
United States and the State of Texas. 

Six Senators joined Tower in sponsoring 
the bill: Senator Harry Brno, Democrat of 
Virginia; Senator CLIFFORD Case, Republican 
of New Jersey; Senator A. W. ROBERTSON, 
Democrat of Virginia; Senator SAMUEL J. 
Ervin, Jr., Democrat of North Carolina; Sen- 
ator LeveReTr SALTONSTALL, Republican of 
Massachusetts; and Senator J. Srrom 
THuRMOND, Democrat of South Carolina. 

Committee on Foreign Relations got the 
resolution June 11. Last week the Depart- 
ment of State assured Senator Tower it would 
enter into informal negotiations concerning 
the flag. The Texas Senator will not press 
for passage of his bill. 

No public word is yet spoken by Mexican 
officials. Only reports come from Gardner 
in the Houston Post, and a story by Mario 
Huacuja in Novedades, a Mexico City daily 
newspaper. Both reporters saw the blue silk 
banner being painstakingly restored. 

Jamie Plenn of UPI says Governor Con- 
nally’s recent 4-day visit to Mexico and a 
visit of West Point cadets has revived ex- 
changing flags talk in Mexico City. Mexican 
student and labor groups are reported to be 
asking the Mexican Government to recover a 
Mexican flag reported to be in the war trophy 
chamber of the U.S. Military Academy in 
West Point. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter concerning the Alamo 
flag which I have received from Mr. José 
G. Estrada-Rivas of Mexico City. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. August 3, 1965. 


{Translation Spanish] 


Mr. JOHN TOWER, 
Republican Senator for the State of Texas, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The press of this country pub- 
lished the notice from the Department of 
State of [your] country, dated July 30 last, 
stating its willingness to discuss with Mexico 
the return of the American flag captured in 
the Battle of the Alamo, in Texas, by Mexi- 
can soldiers in one of the armed fights which 
occurred between 1846 and 1847. 

I am the author of the movement for 
recovery of the Mexican flags captured in 
such armed actions. I initiated this action 
after my visit to Washington and to West 
Point in 1946, the occasion of the first cen- 
tennial of those battles. I feel that the re- 
turn of those banners would help to 
strengthen the friendship between our two 
nations, forgetting those differences that still 
exist even though many years have passed. 

After much insistence before the Ameri- 
can Embassy here, the White House, and 
lastly, before the American Legion in In- 
dianapolis, the Mexican flags were returned, 
not in 1947, as had been hoped, but in 
1950, with deserving honors. 

Don’t you agree, Mr. Tower, that the re- 
construction of the battle of the Alamo, with 
the return of the captured flag, would ac- 
cent the closing chapter that was sought in 
the return of the Mexican flags? 

Following in English:] 

P.S.— Excuse me that I can not write to 
you in your own language, because my eng- 
lish is not plenty [sic]. 

Mr. Jos& G. Esrnaba-Rrvas, 
Ave. Oaraca 116, 
Mexico 7, D.F. Mer. 

Translated by A. Lawrence Buchanan, 

August 17, 1965. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
August 16 through 18, the Minnesota 
Farmers Union flew in some 80 business- 
men, farmers, cooperative managers, 
merchants—all at their own expense—to 
talk to Senators and Representatives 
about the farm programs and farm leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Edwin Christianson, president of 
the Minnesota Farmers Union, brought 
with him over 150 letters from Minne- 
sotans interested in strong and vigorous 
farm programs, but who were unable to 
travel to Washington to meet with their 
Congressmen. These letters represent a 
broad cross-section of the community: 
farm machinery dealers, automobile 
dealers, truckers, food store managers, 
wives of farmers, farmers, bank presi- 
dents, school leaders, cooperatives, cham- 
bers of commerce, attorneys and newspa- 
permen. They are unanimous in pointing 
out that their livelihood, and the vitality 
of rural America—both on the farm and 
off—depends upon adequate farm in- 
come. They bear testimony to the fact 


that 38 percent of our Nation’s work 
force is intimately connected with the 
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production, handling, processing, and 
retailing of food and fiber products. 
They bear testimony to the fact that 
further decline in farm income will seri- 
ously affect this segment of the work 
force, and that our economy cannot af- 
ford such a blow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these letters, representative of 
all of them, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. I wish that all of them could 
be read and printed, but I do not wish 
to delay the Senate unduly. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HADLAND & OSTERUD, Inc:, 
Ostrander, Minn., August 14, 1965. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Our business being entirely dependent on 
the farm trade it is of grave concern to us 
that the American farmer get a fair price and 
profit for his product. 

The expense of the farmer is raising all 
the time, including farm machinery, and at 
the present income of the farm family it is 
almost impossible for him to purchase new 
equipment to update his operation and put 
it on a more economical and profitable basis. 

The trend is going to bigger farms with 
the small farm unit being forced to quit. 
The American way of life was started by the 
small farm or business and we think they 
should be able to continue if they so desire. 
Any legislation or group that will help this 
situation we will support 100 percent. 

Yours truly, 
HADLAND & OSTERUD, INC., 
OWEN HADLAND. 


Buysse Morors, INC., 
Minneota, Minn., August 12, 1965. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am an automobile and truck dealer in 
Minneota, Minn. I have been in this busi- 
ness for 26 years, I am now 47 years of 
age, been married 24 years. We have a son 
who is just finishing 4 years in the US. 
Navy in September and he is going to come 
into the business with me. We have three 
daughters that have finished high school, two 
of them have finished their college career. 
My youngest daughter is 8 years old. 

I have been deeply concerned of the plight 
of the farmers in this territory and of the 
diminishing farms, which means less people 
and less potential for businessmen in small 
towns. 

In talking to some of the farmers in this 
territory they tell me it is costing them pretty 
close to $60 per acre to raise an acre of corn. 
At the present price that doesn't leave the 
farmer very much for depreciation of a $6,000 
tractor and a $10,000 combine, and taxes 
that run from $2 to $5 per acre, in compari- 
son to what the farmer is getting for his 
commodity, and to what he has to pay for 
his automobile and machinery, it is way out 
of proportion. One farmer told me this 
morning he paid $800 taxes on a quarter 
with buildings. Needless to say they are 
having a tough time. 

We are about 85-percent dependent on the 
farmer in the territory. We have no manu- 
facturing in our town or any of the sur- 
rounding towns where we do business. 

As far as the farm practices in our terri- 
tory I cannot think of one poor farmer. They 
are all doing a real good job of farming fol- 
lowing the farm program and using soil con- 
servation prices. 

Farming has gotten to be a specialized 
operation. One thing that I have noticed is 
that if a farmer has chickens, he has 10,000 
layers, if he has cattle he goes into that in 
a big way, therefore having a price on one 
farm commodity will be not good, it must 
be a good fair price on all farm commodities. 
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We have hybrid seed corn growers and also 
Certified seed, grass and grain growers in this 
community. 

The 10-year soil bank system has been a 
farce, I have seen whole counties put into 
the soil bank, think of the harm that does 

the small businessman. I recommend the 
Present farm program by taking a percentage 
Of the farm each year. 
I sincerely encourage your support of the 
bill, which Senator McCarrHy and 
Senator Warrer MONDALE have introduced. 
The extension of the present farm program 
With improvements that would bring farm 
commodity prices up to full parity. 

Task your support in stimulating the agri- 

cultural economy in the Midwest. 
Sincerely, 
WALTER BUYSSE. 
JACOBSON TRANSPORT, 
Wheaton, Minn., August 15, 1965. 
Hon. Warrer F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR MONDALE: Our community 
is facing a serious economic crisis in spite of 
the fact that the harvest indicates that the 
farm production should be good this year. 
We are entirely dependent on agriculture in 

part of the State, and we are feeling its 
Problems, 

As you know, the prices received on the 
farm are woefully inadequate as compared 
to other sections of the economy. As the 
Costs of production have soared, farm prices 
have sagged. All efforts aimed at increasing 
the economic benefits to other areas seem to 

er depress rural areas, since these ef- 
forts have a tendency to increase the cost of 
the things the farmers must buy. 

When a farmer fails and leaves the farm, 

moves to the metropolitan area, as part of 
unskilled work force, often becoming a 
bublic charge, aggravating the housing prob- 
lem, and all that goes with this type of social 
Upheaval. Back in the rural area his busi- 
Ness is missed, and successful businesses be- 
Come marginal, and more of them fail. 

We have heard that the minimum wage 

to be raised, and that the provisions of the 
Wage and hour laws are to be expanded so as 
to apply to small businesses and to farmers. 
While this might help in larger population 
Centers, the result in our area would be the 
&bandonment of more farms and the closing 
of small businesses on main street in our 
towns. 

If something can be done to raise farm 
Prices, we can cope with the rest of the prob- 
lems. If not, we can expect our problems to 
increase, I know that you are familiar with 
most of this situation, and we hope that you 
Can help with the solutions. Your efforts are 
appreciated. 

With kind persona: regards. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE JACOBSON. 


WHEATON, MINN., 
August 14, 1965. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

As a Farmers Union county and local youth 
Officer and the mother of three children, I am 
very concerned about the rising percent of ju- 
venile delinquency. Every day when I read 

e paper I shudder when I read what hor- 
rible things juvenile delinquents are doing. 
I think a lot of this can be prevented if we 
kept the family farms and small towns. The 
Smaller the gang the easier our police can 
handle them. The smaller the gang the 

er to talk them into trouble, as they 
Can't get enough followers. In return the 

juvenile delinquency the less our tax 
Ollars for institutions, increased police 
forces, courts, etc. So why not do something 
to keep them down on the farm? 

Another thing that gripes us farmers is 
the attitude of other occupations thinking 
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they are above us. It makes our morale s0 
low sometimes it gives us an “I don't care” 
feeling, which is bad for any country. The 
first man God created was a farmer so it 
shows you how important he is. Still the big 
city people have the idea the Government is 
feeding us from a gold platter and we do 
nothing. Why not let the country know the 
U.S. farmers are the most efficient people 
there are? Why not take money spent on 
food for school lunch programs out of agri- 
cultural expense and put it under educa- 
tional expense where it belongs? Why not 
take food for charity or welfare and put that 
expense where it belongs? Why make the 
city people think the Government is spend- 
ing more for the farmers than it is? Why 
not say, as Secretary Freeman says, that the 
farmers have been subsidizing the consumer, 
which is perfectly true. 

I can’t call it Justice when a farmer has 
a poor grade of eggs, or grain, or beef, he 
gets a cut price or they are rejected entirely, 
but a doctor can do a very poor job; In fact, 
one made me deaf, ruining my whole life; a 
lawyer can be so crooked he can get the life 
savings away from people; a teacher can do 
a very poor job of teaching, but we still have 
to pay their prices, which are sky high com- 
pared to ours. 

We are not asking for any handouts. We 
feel we deserve a fair share of every dollar, 
and we want to be treated with just as much 
respect as any other occupation. 

Many young people would like to farm 
more than anything else. I have two boys 
that are interested in farming and I think 
both are intelligent and ambitious enough to 
make very good farmers. However, I'm try- 
ing to discourage them from farming as I 
never want them to have to put in the 18 or 
19 hours of work a day, 7 days a week, 12 
months out of the year like their father had 
to do until he was 45 years old, just to make 
a decent living, no luxuries. We have only 
had two vacations in 24 years of married life. 
Neither do I want their wives, If they marry, 
to do half of the work I've had to do just 
because I live on a farm, I have taught 
school, clerked in a store, and spent 4 months 
in the cities, so I know a little of what other 
workers have to do. 

So if something isn’t done soon to give the 
farmer an honest wage for his work we can’t 
expect the youth to take our places, and I 
don't know who is going to feed the world 
when we people get older and can't farm any 
more. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ALVIN VOLLMERS, 
A Farmer's Wife. 


OSTRANDER STATE BANK, 
Ostrander, Minn., August 13, 1965. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Ostrander, Minn., is located in a rich agri- 
cultural area in southeastern Minnesota. It 
is a small town with a population of about 
225 people and has the usual number of 
business places, including a bank. 

I have been managing officer of the 
Ostrander State Bank for more than 36 years 
and I feel a deep concern for the farmers in 
the area because of continually rising prices 
on everything they buy and depressed prices 
for what the farmers produce and seil. I am 
also concerned because of the advancing age 
of so many of today’s farmers. The younger 
men and women leave the area because of 
high salaries and fringe benefits that can be 
obtained in the larger cities. 

In this area more and more of the bulld- 
ings on farms of 160 acres or less are vacant 
as a neighbor will rent the land and no one 
will occupy the buildings and they quickly 
fall into disrepair. 

I believe if farmers received their fair share 
of income in line with his work and invest- 
ment that nearly every farm will be occupied 
and the young people would remain on local 
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farms instead of migrating to larger towns 
and cities. 
Yours truly, 
ELMER ANDERSON, 
President. 


Fist NATIONAL BANK, 
Moorhead, Minn., August 13, 1965, 

Dear CONGRESSMEN: I would like to express 
my personal views on pending farm legisla- 
tion and farm programs. My political views 
have a tendency to lean to the conservative 
side. However, being closely associated with 
agriculture all of my life, my views on this 
segment of our economy are more on the 
liberal side. 

I feel our farm programs are definitely 
lacking in one aspect, and this at the present 
is our grain price supports. I would defi- 
nitely be in favor of 100 percent of parity 
support. We as consumers have benefited 
for many years at the farmer's expense even 
if we figure in our cost of our farm pro- 


grams. 

There is no doubt in my mind that our 
money spent for farm programs is “money 
well spent.” I wonder many times if we 
should not label our agricultural programs 
with the label “consumer pr de- 
cause we as consumers are definitely being 
subsidized. I do feel that we would not 
have the problems that face us today with 
this label. 

I know the financial problems that con- 
front our farmers in the Red River Valley, 
which I feel is one of the best farm areas in 
the United States. These problems become 
much more apparent in other areas that do 
not have the potential of our area. 

I would like to ask these questions for 
your consideration: 

1. When are we going to orientate our 
programs to and for the farmer? 

2. Are we going to continue to support 
many of our foreign countries? 

3. Can we get rid of our surplus grain in 
the “food for peace” program? 

4. Is the cost of our farm programs ex- 
cessive? 

Maybe I have left too much to be read be- 
tween the lines; however, I feel it is about 
time we give our farmers a break. I feel for 
what it would cost the taxpayer, including 
myself, it would be money well spent. 

Very truly yours, 
Curtis J. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Vice President, 
Agricultural Representative. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOL District No. 735, 
Winthrop, Minn., August 13, 1965. 
An Open Letter to the Legislators: 

In recent years much has been said about 
the rural areas becoming the forgotten areas 
of America. It appears that the young 
people must leave the rural areas and farms, 
migrate to urban centers if they are to find 
the means of making a living and raising 
families. Many of these young people and 
young couples would prefer to reside in areas 
away from the congested urban centers. 

Perhaps some thought should be given to 
offering some help to rural areas to provide 
job opportunities for young men and women. 
Encouraging small industries to settle in 
smaller communities would be one way of 
helping; enacting farm legislation that would 
bring more direct help to the small farmer 
would be another; encouraging the construc- 
tion of junior colleges in rural areas would 
be still another way to encourage young 
people to stay in rural America. Any one of 
the items mentioned above, and these are 
but a few possibilities, would be of great 
value to the rural areas of this country. 

It appears that the aid the Federal Gov- 
ernment has offered to date has been geared 
to the large metropolitan areas, to big in- 
dustry, and to the huge farms. I think it is 
time to give serious consideration to rural 
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communities, small industry, and the family 
farm by helping these areas of our economy 
grow. Assistance in these areas would bene- 
fit all facets of the national economy as well 
as the rural areas. 
Yours truly, 
ROBERT F. PARKER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
WARROAD COOPERATIVE 
CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
Warroad, Minn. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The Warroad Cooperative Creamery and 
the surrounding community are largely de- 
pendent on the dairy industry, but it seems 
that many of our farmers are not able to 
make a decent living on the farm are taking 
jobs on the outside or leaving the farm. 

We understand that there is a possibility 
that some lands will be put back into soil 
bank in the near future. We hope this will 
not happen as we need the land as an in- 
centive for farmers to stay on the farm. 

We believe that a higher tariff on beef 
would be an aid to farmers as imports from 
the outside are causing hardships on beef 
cattle farmers. 

We hear talk about Government subsidiz- 
ing the farmers, but we believe it is very 
small compared to subsidies paid to some of 
our large industries in the United States. 

We hope that the Government will soon 
realize the plight of the farmers and do 
something about it as we all know the farmer 
is the backbone of our national economy. 

WARROAD COOPERATIVE CREAMERY. 


WARROAD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Warroad, Minn., August 13, 1965. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

It has come to our attention that Con- 
gress is dragging its feet when it comes to a 
new farm program. In this present day 
when we are spending billions to help other 
people, we are forgetting our own people. It 
is our opinion we should look after our own 
first. 

The farming industry has been on the 
decline for years. This decline is hurting the 
economy of our small village as it is the 
rest of the Nation. We are dependent on the 
farmers business. The farmers are being 
driven off of the farms due to low prices. 

Two things come to our mind for immedi- 
ate help. No. 1 wouid be to raise the farm 
parity; No. 2 would be the rapid completion 
of the Warroad River Watershed Project, 
which would aid in the drainage problem 
of our area. 

We hope that immediate action can be 
taken to help restore the economy of this 
depressed area by putting in a new and 
effective farm ~- 

Sincerely, 
Jon R. HENEMAN, 
President. 


STAHLER, GIBERSON & COLLINS, 
Morris, Minn., August 12, 1965. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The economic plight of agriculture is ob- 
vious to anyone who resides in West Central 
Minnesota. The exodus by the farmer and 
the business and professional man who are 
dependent upon him, the abandoned farm 
buildings, the empty buildings up and down 
the main streets of the villages and cities, 
the paucity of building activity, and the de- 
featistic attitude of the many inhabitants of 
the area, are mute testimony to this great 
problem. 

As a lawyer, I am in daily contact with 
these problems and, in that I prepare a con- 
siderable number of tax returns for farmer 
clients, I well know that for many years the 
prices that the farmer has received for food 
and fiber have diminished while the cost of 
production has risen to a point where there 
is a very little difference between the two. 
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Under the present farm program, I fear that 
this condition will not improve and in fact 
will worsen. 

Unless this unfortunate situation is 
changed and with great rapidity, west cen- 
tral Minnesota will become a little Appa- 
lachia. 

It would appear that this area's economic 
problem would be relieved to a great degree 
with the passage of the proposed omnibus 
farm bill—at least this would be a step in 
the right direction—and I would certainly 
urge that every effort be made so that this 
bill becomes law. 

Yours truly, 
Donan R. GIBERSON. 
LEWISVILLE, MINN., 
August 14, 1965. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

As businessmen in a small town, we are 
concerned with the loss of farm families in 
our area and the economy of those remaining. 
Since this is a farm community, our busi- 
nesses depend on the welfare of the farmer. 
Our ability to remain in business depends on 
their trade. 

The recent trend for the younger people to 
leave the farm for work in larger cities is 
due to the low income the farmer is receiv- 
ing. We feel it is greatly important that an 
effective farm program be established to meet 
their needs. 

Not only are the young people of the farm 
leaving, but, because the future of small- 
town businesses are uncertain, our young 
people in our small town are also leaving for 
employment in larger cities. This situation 
is also disastrous to our businesses. There- 
fore, the existence of small towns depends on 
such a farm program which will effectively 
help small towns, as well as the farmers. 

Sincerely, 

Glen A. Davis, Glen's Appliance & Hard- 
ware; Henry Johnson, Mayor of Lewis- 
ville-Produce Owner; John Haycraft, 
Livestock Buyer; M. C. Bachman, Bach- 
man’s Restaurant; Delbert C. Wieda- 
kop, Gamble Store Operator; Bernice 
Haycraft, Lewisville Spotlight News- 
Agriculture Enumerator for 1964. 

Warren Denn, Lewisville Motor Co.; Ron- 
ald Johnson, President of Commercial 
Club and Grocer; G. C. Westumann, 
Creamery Manager; Leonard Hedation, 
Lewisville Farmers Elevator Manager; 
Lowell Flitter, Flitter's Machine Shop; 
Dean Haycraft, Former Privately 
Owned Grocer, Now Food Processing 
Employees. 

Sauk Centre HERALD, 
Sauk Centre, Minn., August 12, 1965. 
Senator EUGENE McCarty, 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Leaders of Agricultural Committees: 

As editor of the Sauk Centre Herald, I come 
into close contact with farmers in this rural 
community, and with the businessmen in our 
city of approximately 4,000 population. 

Farmer and city dweller alike are increes- 
ingly concerned over the price of farm prod- 
ucts, and the Inevitable unfavorable reflec- 
tion on the businessman. The economy of 
areas like our own (and there must be hun- 
dreds of them much like the Sauk Centre 
community throughout the United States) 
is closely bound together between farmer and 
merchant. One cannot survive without the 
other. 

We say honestly that we are very proud of 
our Main Street, as inhabitants of the rural 
areas almost always are. 

That is why we are so distressed at the 
sight of vacant farm buildings that dot our 
pleasant fields, and at the blank store win- 
dows that face us in the small towns, 

Rural America needs help. We are willing 
to help ourselves, and recognition of the 
problems we have is the first step toward 
solution. 
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I heartily endorse this fly-in, with the hope 
that progress will be made from these ex- 
changes of information and ideas. 

Sincerely, 
ALLAN J. OGLE, 
Editor, the Sauk Centre Herald. 


WINTHROP HATCHERY, 
Winthrop, Minn, August 15, 1965. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

For several years now, many farmers and 
business people in communities, such as ours. 
have written to our Senators and Congress- 
men in regard to the severe deterioration 
of the farm economy in our Midwestern 
States. Yet nothing of any value has been 
done. 

It is a well-known fact that the strength 
of any nation lies in the productiveness O 
its lands—not only in mineral and timber. 
but also in the production of its farmlands. 
The mainstay of our economy has been the 
people who own and operate these lands. 
Large corporate farms will surely put our 
small farmers in the Midwest in a state 
serfdom, a trend which seems to be con- 
doned by not only many Senators, Congress- 
men, and agricultural experts, but also by our 
President. The thing that brought many ® 
European nation to its knees was the fact 
that its government forgot the people that 
were the very backbone and strength of the 
nation; namely, the average-sized family 
farmers. 

What would the large corporate farm op- 
erations do to the Midwest economy, or for 
that matter the national economy? They 
would— 

(a) Deprive the 
needed taxation, 

(b) Bankrupt thousands of small busi- 
nesses. 

(c) Take away the livelihood of many 
2 farmers reducing them to virtual serf- 

om. 

(d) Put many more on our overworked 
dole system. 

(e) Cost millions of dollars to retrain 
these people for jobs in other fields, many of 
which are already overcrowded, 

(f) Take away the very thing that has 
made this Nation strong—namely the in- 
dependence and pride of a strong people. 

Because of the fact that very little has 
been done to help the small farmer in the 
Midwest, the movement of corporate farm- 
ing is coming closer and closer to reality. 

Yes, it is high time something is done to 
help the economy of the small dep 
Midwest farmer. A vigorous program to 
bring farm prices up to parity and to restrict 
imports of commodities which our farmers 
produce in any sizable abundance, such as 
beef, etc., 1s definitely needed. Also we 
should restrict making our knowledge avall- 
able to other nations, who because of lower 
labor costs, can afford to export the products 
to this country in competition with the same 
product produced here by our own farmers. 

Sincerely, 


Government of much 


Max E. Wirr. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1935— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conference 
report on the foreign aid bill be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was laid before 
the Senate yesterday. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 


— 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, is the 
conference report on the foreign aid bill 
the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, but it would not come 
before the Senate automatically until 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conference 
report be laid before the Senate now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7750) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
the adoption of the conference report, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ex- 
pressing my reasons for refusing to sign 
the conference report as a conferee, and 
in stating my urgings upon the Senate 
that the conference report be rejected, 
I wish to make a brief statement setting 
forth my appraisal of the parliamen- 
tary situation that confronts the Senate. 

I believe it is well known in the Sen- 
ate that I believe it is not in the interest 
of my country to continue foreign aid on 
the basis of its present format. I have 
taken that position for the past several 
years. I yield to no one in my support 
of the theory of foreign aid. I would 
yield to no one in trying to work out a 
foreign aid program that I would think 
would be in the best interests of my 
country. 

Unfortunately, the conference report 
does not advance that cause but, in my 
judgment, sets it back, for reasons which 
I shall shortly explain. 

I am also fully aware of the parlia- 
mentary situation that prevails in this 
debate. I do not care to participate in 
an exercise in futility. 

There are some parliamentary pro- 
posals that I could make this afternoon, 
such as I made in committee. However, 
I am satisfied that the result would be 
the same in the Senate as they were in 
the committee. 

I have tried in my 20 years in the 
Senate to cooperate with my colleagues 
in the Senate and face up to the parlia- 
mentary realities that confront me. 
Therefore, I shall make my major argu- 
ments in opposition to the conference 
report, but I do not intend to make any 
motions which are available to me to 
make. In making such motions, in my 
judgment, I would be engaged in an ex- 
ercise of futility. I could make a mo- 
tion to send the conference report back 
to conference with instructions, or a 
motion to send the conference report 
back to conference, urging that the Sen- 
ate conferees give further consideration 
to a proposal I made in conference, that 
we urge the House to adopt a continuing 
resolution that would continue foreign 
aid on the basis of the authorization of 
last year. 
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Mr. President, we all know what the 
result of those motions would be. They 
would be overwhelmingly defeated in the 
Senate. I speak respectfully of my col- 
leagues in the Senate. At the present 
time there is a combination of motiva- 
tions in the Senate that assures the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon that due de- 
liberation on such proposals would not 
be given in the Senate. 

Most of my colleagues are anxious to 
adjourn sine die. I have already pointed 
out that I thoroughly oppose Congress 
adjourning sine die while American boys 
are dying in southeast Asia. I have 
pointed out many times in statements in 
the past 2 or 3 weeks in the Senate that 
I believe that Congress ought to stay on 
the job as long as the war continues in 
southeast Asia to carry out a basic pro- 
tection of the American people set forth 
in the Constitution—the function of 
Congress to constantly maintain a 
checking power upon the executive 
branch of the Goverment. 

I cannot understand the point of view 
that I am satisfied prevails in Congress, 
that we should close up parliamentary 
shop, so to speak, go home, and leave the 
prosecution of an undeclared war to the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the Secretary of 
Defense, with no 24-hour check by the 
Congress of the United States, until such 
time as the President might decide to call 
us back in special session. 

I have been heard many times here in 
the Senate in the expression of my view 
that there is a rapid trend in this coun- 
try toward the development of a country 
by executive supremacy, thereby weak- 
ening and undermining and under- 
cutting our system of three coordinate 
and coequal branches of the Govern- 
ment, each branch constitutionally serv- 
ing as a check on the other two. 

That is the reality that confronts me. 
My voice will continue to be somewhat of 
a cry in a parliamentary wilderness, so 
far as Congress is concerned, but I never 
give up hoping that eventually the Amer- 
ican people will come to a full realization 
of what such a procedure is doing to what 
I consider to be very precious constitu- 
tional rights of theirs in respect to the 
operation of our system of checks and 
balances. 

Facing that reality, let this record be 
crystal clear that the senior Senator from 
Oregon is not going to offer any of the 
motions that he might offer—motions to 
send the conference report back to con- 
ference, or to urge the Senate to instruct 
its conferees to try to have a continuing 
resolution passed in conference. 

I offered that resolution to the Senate 
conferees. It was defeated, 6 to 1, in 
conference. Therefore, nothing, it seems 
to me, could be gained by making a vote 
record here on the measure in the Senate. 
My statement makes the record. If I 
could get the slightest indication of any 
substantial support for such a motion, I 
would make it. 

I do not propose to take up the time of 
the Senate in consideration of such a mo- 
tion when each of us can take judicial 
notice as to what the result would be. 

However, the American people are en- 
titled to have Senators go on record by a 
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rollcall vote of approval or disapproval of 
the conference report. I appreciate very 
much the cooperation of Senators and 
express my thanks to Senators who 
agreed to the rollcall vote for which I 
asked. In not so many minutes, that 
rolicall will result in every Senator 
standing up and being counted for his- 
tory with respect to this conference 
report. 

The conference report brought back by 
the Senate conferees is another retread 
on the same foreign aid program that 
has produced little or nothing for Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the last 5 years 
except stonings, burnings, and assaults 
on American property in many parts of 
the world. It is a victory only for those, 
in both the Congress and the executive 
agencies, who prefer to wash congres- 
sional hands of control or responsibility 
over the program. It means another 
year of blank check to AID and the De- 
partments of State and Defense to 
spend close to $3.5 billion for whatever 
purposes they see fit. 

Let me point out to the American peo- 
ple that the foreign aid bill which has 
been referred to by this administration 
as a “bare bones” bill is not a “bare 
bones” bill at all—$3% billion—in round 
numbers—is a great deal of money. 
When one talks to the senior Senator 
from Oregon about foreign aid, he must 
talk to him about all aspects of a for- 
eign assistance program. 

It is interesting how the AID people 
in the State Department like to depart- 
mentalize foreign assistance, and how 
they like to keep different programs of 
foreign assistance in watertight com- 
partments. But they cannot do it. So 
let the record show that, in round num- 
bers, our total foreign assistance is nearer 
$7 billion, because we must take into ac- 
count all the other programs and all of 
the other agencies that spend the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money in the field of 
foreign assistance. 

I shall have something to say before I 
finish about the alibi of the State Depart- 
ment and the AID people that a part of 
that program involves loans. They were 
hurt in the annual debate on foreign 
aid in recent years in connection with 
giveaway or grant programs. The State 
Department and the AID people are 
masters in the use of semantics, and they 
use language to deceive the American 
taxpayers. 

One of the characteristics of our for- 
eign aid program is spelled out by the let- 
ters of the word “deception.” The Amer- 
ican people are constantly being fooled 
by the propaganda of the State Depart- 
ment and the AID officials in respect of 
the nature and content of foreign aid, 
because foreign aid is not what those in 
the State Department call it. Foreign 
aid encompasses all of our foreign assist- 
ance program. 

I urge the American people to insist 
upon an analysis of the total foreign as- 
sistance program, which is in the neigh- 
borhood of $7 billion, in spite of this ad- 
ministration’s allegation about this bill 
being a “bare bones” bill. 

In recent years, the Senate has re- 
flected a deep discontent over the stand- 
ards and objectives of the foreign aid 
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program. We have said a lot about it; 
and we have adopted some amendments 
that explored the fringes of the jungle. 
But in the end, we have invariably 
yielded to the House, which reflects a 
more pure and unadulterated view from 
the seventh floor of the State Depart- 
ment than does even the Senate. 

What the Senate conferees brought 
back to the Senate was a capitulation 
to the other body, meaning a capitula- 
tion to downtown. There is not a word 
or a sentence that holds the hope of any 
future changes for the better in the 
management or the objectives of foreign 
aid. As Senators know, the key issue in 
conference was the package amendments 
placed in the bill by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. They called for 
authorizing the program for 2 years, 
after which it would end in its present 
form and during which time a joint 
House-Senate committee would recon- 
struct new format for aid, including 
much of food for peace. 

This arrangement provided the ma- 
chinery for a congressional review, not 
another administrator review, of aid, 
but a congressional review of aid in all 
its manifestations. 

Until this Congress assumes full re- 
sponsibility for a review of aid, an ade- 
quate review of AID will never be ac- 
complished. 

If anyone believes that the State De- 
partment or the AID people are going to 
conduct a critical review of foreign aid, 
he could not be more mistaken. If peo- 
ple believe that, they are highly gullible, 
because we have had the oft repeated 
promise from the State Department and 
the AID personnel, year after year, that 
they intend to put their house in order. 

As I said to the Secretary of State 
and Mr. Bell, the Director of AID, when 
they appeared before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee not so many days ago, 
I remember an official spokesman for 
the administration coming to see me 
after my minority report last year— 
which I shall place in the record later 
this afternoon—telling me that he found 
it very difficult to quarrel with many 
criticisms in that minority report, and 
suggesting a series of meetings with me, 
to be participated in by the State De- 
partment and AID representatives, be- 
fore the administration submitted a for- 
eign aid bill the next year, to see if we 
could not reach an understanding on 
the necessary modifications that would 
remove some of my criticisms, which he 
admitted were sound. 

As I said to the Secretary, Mr. Rusk, 
and Mr. Bell, the other day, I took the 
position that I was not going to meet 
with them alone, but I would be glad to 
meet with them if all members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee were in- 
vited to attend the meeting; that I 
highly approved of such an approach 
to the foreign aid program. It was 
satisfactory to them. No such sessions 
were ever called. I continue to stand 
willing and able to participate in such 
conferences. All I can say is that I hope 
between now and next year such con- 
ferences may be held. But such con- 
ferences do not replace the primary 
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responsibility of the Congress to conduct 
a thorough investigation of foreign aid 
and come forward with a foreign aid bill 
that removes the great abuse and waste 
that exist in the present foreign aid 
program. 

I point out that the purpose of the 
joint committee, which the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee approved of, which I 
proposed, and which the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT] en- 
dorsed, and to whom I am greatly in- 
debted for cooperation with respect to 
this proposal, was to consider the whole 
field of financial and military assistance 
programs abroad, to judge of unity of 
purpose or lack of unity, to consider 
whether our assistance was aimed at 
sound and reasonable objectives, and to 
establish what new guidelines for future 
aid, including its administration, might 
seem desirable. 

It became known in debate, covering a 
good many weeks’ deliberation, as the 
Morse amendment. We coupled it with 
the Fulbright amendment. Although I 
do not believe in having an authorization 
bill beyond a year, I did admit, as a result 
of the discussions which we held in com- 
mittee, that we could not very well have 
the program of analysis, study, and re- 
view which my amendment called for, in 
ayear. It would take at least a year and 
a half, which would then put us in a po- 
sition to put into proposed legislation the 
recommendations resulting from such a 
study. 

The Morse amendment included a pro- 
vision that all foreign aid, as we now call 
it, should come to an end at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1967, and that foreign 
aid would start anew, but on the basis 
of a different format. My amendment 
provided that instead of the large num- 
ber of countries upon whose foreign aid 
programs we are throwing hundreds 
upon millions of dollars of American tax- 
payers’ money, the number of countries 
would be reduced to 50. 

Debate shows that I stated there was 
nothing magical about the number 50, 
that if the special committee which was 
to be set up under the Morse amend- 
ment found that the number should be 
less than 50, or more than 50, then what- 
ever the number which could be support- 
ed would be substituted for the 50. 

That was the program I offered. That 
was the program the Foreign Relations 
Committee unanimously accepted. That 
was the program adopted by the Senate 
and which went to conference. But we 
coupled with it.the Fulbright proposal 
for a 2-year period for the study and 
drafting of a new foreign aid program. 
It was all thrown out the window, so to 
speak, in conference; and now we bring 
it back as a Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee amendment to the Senate, with no 
aspect or element of the procedural re- 
form features of the bill which went 
through the Senate. Not only that, but 
as I hope to show before I finish, we 
have worsened the situation. 

The conference report entirely aban- 
dons the machinery of the Fulbright 
amendment and the Morse amendment, 
despite its unanimous approval this 
spring by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 
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In announcing the conference agree- 
ment, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] stated that the Senate con- 
ferees had abandoned the Senate’s pack- 
age amendments after placing reliance 
upon two factors. He said: 

With respect to the 2-year authorization 
the Senate conferees receded on the basis of 
(1) the willingness of the House Members 
of the committee of the conference to urge 
their House colleagues next year to examine 
with the greatest care such proposals as may 
be submitted authorizing foreign aid pro- 
grams for 2 or more years; and (2) the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State when he met 
with the Foreign Relations Committee on 
August 12, 1965, that next year the admin- 
istration expects to request that the multi- 
year principle adopted by the Congress in 
1961 and 1962 for development lending be 
extended to include all other authorizations 
contained in the foreign aid bill to be pro- 
posed early in the next session of Congress. 

Iam hopeful— 


The Senator from Arkansas con- 
tinued—. 
that next year with the support of the ad- 
ministration and with the agreement— 


And I emphasize this— 
of the House conferees to examine a longer 
term authorization with the greatest care 
that some headway may be made so we may 
get away from the dreary cycle of 1-year 
aid programs. 


Mr. President, I speak most respect- 
fully. The Senate conferees did not get 
any agreement out of the House con- 
ferees. There is no agreement in that 
language. All Senators should have sat 
in on that conference and observed the 
wry smiles which crossed the faces of 
some of the House conferees. They gave 
us some language, but the language spells 
out no agreement whatsoever. There is 
no commitment from the House con- 
ferees in regard to any 2-year foreign 
aid program. 

Let me say most kindly that it would 
have been better if the majority of the 
Senate conferees had not even used that 
language, because it misleads the Ameri- 
can people. 

I wish to spend a little time on it, Mr. 
President, because I wish to answer now 
the argument which will be made by 
many who will be misled by this lan- 
guage. I say to the American people 
that the Senate conferees brought back 
no agreement from the House conferees 
whatsoever in regard to any 2-year pro- 
gram for foreign aid beginning next year. 

The language of the chairman of the 
Senate conferees shows that to be clear. 
I quote the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]: 

The Senate conferees receded on the basis 
of, one, the willingness of the House Mem- 
bers of the committee of the conference to 
urge their House colleagues next year to ex- 
amine with the greatest care such proposals 
as may be submitted authorizing foreign aid 
programs for 2 or more years; 


Mr. President, what does that commit 
them to? 

The language is completely meaning- 
less so far as any binding effects upon any 
House conferees is concerned. 

Point No. 1, there is not a Senator or 
Representative who knows who the House 
conferees are going to be next year. 
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Point No. 2, what the House conferees 
said to the Senate conferees in effect 
was, “All right, you recede and we will 
tell you that next year we will examine 
your proposals with the greatest care.” 

That is not even as valuable as an 
infertile goose egg so far as having any 
value in connection with an agreement 
is concerned. They committed them- 
selves to nothing. 

I am sorry to say that what they did 
do, in the use of that language, was 
to give the Senate conferees what they 
thought was a face saver, but the Senate 
conferees have brought back no face 
saver, because neither the chairman nor 
any of my colleagues on the conference 
can show the Senate or the taxpayers of 
America what they did. I am now more 
interested in the taxpayers of America 
than I am in Members of this body, be- 
cause only the taxpayers of America 
can give the answer to our foreign aid. 
They must give that answer, starting in 
the elections of 1966. 

As I said in conference, and as I say 
today, to the voters of America, “You 
will get foreign aid cleaned up only 
when you clean up Congress at the voting 
booths in 1966 and 1968.” 

Mr. President, we have come to the 
point where, if we are to change for- 
eign aid in this country and stop the 
shocking waste and corruption which 
the Comptroller General's reports show 
we shall have to make the politicians of 
America understand their duty in the 
voting booths. That is the only way we 
can ever stop this waste. 

The Senate conferees brought back no 
agreement binding on the House. They 
gave us some language in which they 
said to us, in effect, with smiles on their 
faces, “You recede, and we will give you 
the assurance that we will give most 
serious consideration to your proposals 
next year.” 

I never thought that I would ever see 
a conference group come back to the 
Senate and advance such language as 
justification for receding from what the 
Senate passed when it passed the for- 
eign aid bill. 

The chairman of our Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee said: 

The second reason why the majority of 
the Senate conferees receded was the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State when he met 
with the Foreign Relations Committee on 
August 12, 1965, that next year the adminis- 
tration expects to request that the multiyear 
principle adopted by Congress in 1961 
and 1962 for development lending be ex- 
tended to include all other authorizations 
contained in the foreign aid bill to be pro- 
posed early in the next session of Congress. 


Of what value is that? Up to the 
moment I speak we have had no assur- 
ance from the Secretary of State or from 
the Director of AID of any plan to cor- 
rect abuses found in those files of cri- 
tical reports on the administration of 
foreign aid around the world, compiled by 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, who is an officer of Congress, 
and whose job it is to act as a watchdog 
the expenditure of taxpayers money ap- 
propriated by Congress. 

Mr. President, the Senate conferees 
brought back no commitment from any- 
one—the House or the administration— 
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that gives the American taxpayer any 
assurance that the maladministration of 
foreign aid around the world will be 
corrected. 

Therefore, I say with deep regret that 
I am sorry that the conferees from the 
Senate receded and surrendered to 
meaningless semantics used by the House 
conferees and by the Secretary of State. 

Clearly, the administration and the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee are agreed in their de- 
sire to see not only development lending, 
but all foreign aid, authorized on a long- 
term basis so that it will not come before 
Congress every year. 

They want to get it away from us. 
They want to delegate to the executive 
branch of the Government more and 
more power for a longer period of time 
in connection with the expenditure of 
taxpayers’ money. That is another 
concrete example of what the senior 
Senator from Oregon has been warning 
the Senate about for years; namely, the 
divestiture of more and more congres- 
sional checking power. 

American taxpayers have a right to 
have us take a look at the expenditures of 
foreign aid funds every year. 

While the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] is in the Chamber, let me 
say that I have worked shoulder to 
shoulder with him on various aspects of 
the foreign aid program, particularly in 
respect to dealing with foreign bodies, or 
so-called international monetary bodies 
on which the United States has repre- 
sentation but no control over even the 
expenditure of American taxpayer dol- 
lars. The American taxpayers put up 
most of the money, and no other country 
belonging to any of those international 
monetary bodies are even beginning to 
put up the money that the U.S. tax- 
payers put up. However, we give to 
those bodies, once we vest them with the 
power, control over expenditures of 
American taxpayer money. There is 
very little we can do then about how the 
money is spent. 

I do not intend to support that kind 
of foreign assistance program. That is 
why I have been found to urge a com- 
plete overhaul of our foreign assistance 
program, to see to it that we exercise 
a greater control and check over the ex- 
penditure of taxpayer dollars. 

The understanding that the chairman 
thinks he has, but which he does not 
have, assumes that the direction and 
the nature of the long-term program will 
be an executive creation and not a leg- 
islative one. 

I am adamantly opposed to future for- 
eign aid that operates the way it does 
now. Putting the present loose, slip- 
shod, aimless, and pointless aid program 
into a multiyear authorization will only 
compound all its existing evils. It is 
bad enough now; but the administration 
is somewhat deterred by the knowledge 
that Congress is going to look at what it 
is doing every year. Remove that minor 
check, and the abuses and futility of the 
aid program will multiply rapidly. 

About the only check we have left 
which causes any concern at the White 
House or the State Department or the 
AID administration is the fact that they 
at least must come to Congress to make 
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a case once a year. If Members of the 
Senate had exercised the power that has 
been available to them, to check the 
White House and the State Department 
and the AID representatives in respect 
to the shocking abuse which the Comp- 
troller General has brought out year 
after year, we would have cleaned up 
foreign aid years ago. 

Foreign aid, adequately and properly 

administered, is the greatest weapon we 
have against the spread of communism. 
Let me make clear what I have said 
many times in committee and sometimes 
on the floor, that foreign aid as it is now 
administered makes Communists around 
the world. Foreign aid as it is now 
managed is one of the greatest allies 
the Communist forces of the world have. 
When foreign aid is administered in 
such a manner as to support corruption 
in some of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world—and the Comptroller General 
has found that it does—when foreign aid 
is administered as it is in some parts 
of the world in support of fascist re- 
gimes, corrupt regimes, and military 
juntas, we join in building up com- 
munism. 
I want a foreign aid program that is 
based upon the fundamental principle 
of exporting to underdeveloped areas of 
the world this uns system of 
ours, which we call economic freedom. 
When we make a people of a country 
economically free, they become polit- 
ically free. 

I shall always point with some satis- 
faction to the fact that my major effort 
in the field of foreign policy in the Sen- 
ate has been in connection with the 
Alliance for Progress program, which 
originally came out of the Subcommittee 
on Latin American Affairs, of which I 
have the honor to be the chairman, at a 
time when the then Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, was 
a member of my subcommittee. 

That is where the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program was born. Those of us on 
the committee had nothing to do with 
the substance of it, but we made possible 
the procedure that resulted in the de- 
velopment of a series of studies which 
we authorized experts in Latin Ameri- 
can universities and research founda- 
tions and recognized individuals who 
were authorities on Latin America to 
bring forth that series of research studies 
on the problems of Latin America that 
President Kennedy was able to take 
when he went to the White House as 
the format for the enunciation of the 
great program now attached to his name, 
known as the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. 

What is the chief characteristic of the 
Alliance for Progress program? The ex- 
portation of economic freedom to the 
underdeveloped countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. So long as we remain true to that 
objective, we shall make some progress 
against communism in the world. 

But so long as we misuse foreign aid, 
so that we aid corrupt administrations, 
so that we support military juntas that 
use our military aid to stamp out free- 
dom, we become causative, through for- 
eign aid, of revolutions that play into the 
hands of communism. Mr. President, 
when we are long gone, and the history 
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of our time is written, we shall find his- 
torians dealing us devastating historical 
blows, because of our failure to live up to 
our professed ideals as a democratic na- 
tion. We talk a good “game” about free- 
dom, but we frequently fail to practice it 
abroad—as we have failed for years, in 
South Vietnam, to practice our ideals of 
freedom. When history is through with 
us, it will not be pleasant reading for 
future generations of American boys, if 
there is a United States left for anyone to 
read about, in the generations ahead. 

The senior Senator from Oregon is 
pleading that we return to our ideals, and 
start practicing them, in the field of for- 
eign aid, instead of following the shoddy 
and shocking practice of thinking that 
American money can buy support in cor- 
rupt regimes. 

Corrupt men will not stay bought. 
Corrupt regimes will not stay bought. 

Therefore, I am asking for a foreign 
aid program that will be sound because 
it will be administered on the basis of 
exporting into the underdeveloped areas 
of the world economic freedom. No one 
can ponder the reports of the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States and not 
appreciate the fact that the criticisms 
I have been making of the existing pro- 
gram are unanswerable. 

The statement on behalf of the Senate 
conferees, though not on my behalf, be- 
cause I did not sign the conference re- 
port, continues in this vein: 

On the subject of the Senate’s proposal to 
create a planning committee to examine the 
basic principles of foreign aid, the Senate 
receded on the basis of the following factors: 

1. The statement of the Conferees of both 
House urging the President to inaugurate a 
review of the aid program as presently con- 
stituted, seeking to direct it more effectively 
toward the solution of the problems of the 
developing countries. 


Mr. President, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has for several years given 
the Senate of the United States that lan- 
guage. Each year, in its report to the 
Senate, it admits that the foreign aid 
program needs to be overhauled, and it 
says to the President, Lou ought to do 
something about about it.” It says to the 
Secretary of State, the Director of AID, 
and the Secretary of Defense, “You ought 
to do something about it.” 

Then it dries its hands on a towel of 
lethargy, after a handwash, and does 
nothing itself. In the first place, it is 
the responsibility of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States 
Senate, so far as this body is concerned, 
and the responsibility of the Senate of 
the United States itself, to clean up for- 
eign aid, instead of, once a year, sending 
down to the administration a report 
which states that foreign aid is in bad 
shape, something ought to be done about 
it, and we strongly recommend that it 
be done before the Administration sends 
a bill to Congress next year. 

That is not even a figurative slap on 
the wrist. Why should the administra- 
tion pay any attention to such an ad- 
monition from the Senate? From ex- 
perience, they have every reason to know 
that the Congress apparently will not do 
anything about it. That is why I said 
earlier to the voters of this country, “You 
must do something about it, unless you 
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want to underwrite the shocking waste 
of hundreds of millions of dollars that 
has been going on every year since 1946.“ 

Our total foreign assistance program 
since 1946 now amounts to more than 
$111 billion. Not all of it is grant 
money. Some represents good, sound 
loans; and I am for more of them. But 
their totality is only a small fraction of 
the $111 billion. For many years even 
the so-called loans were at three-quar- 
ters of 1 percent interest, with 10 years 
of grace when they did not have to pay 
anything, and then 40 to 50 years to 
repay. In American dollars? Not at all. 
In the cheap, worthless, soft currency of 
the underdeveloped country. 

Mr. President, that spelled deception 
tome. That course misled the American 
taxpayer into thinking that the Congress 
of the United States was protecting his 
interests by making a loan to some 
underdeveloped country, without even 
making clear to the American taxpayer 
that he had no more chance than a 
snowball in a hot oven of ever getting 
a dollar of it back in American money. 

Billions of dollars in that category 
have been spent since 1946. 

We have made a little progress—not 
much, but a little. We make dollar loans 
now instead of soft loans. We go the 
interest up alittle. But even now, we are 
lending millions of dollars at interest 
rates less than the cost of the use of the 
money; which means that even from the 
standpoint of the interest rate, the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is subsidizing foreign gov- 
ernments, and some of them are shock- 
ing governments. 

Along with this concomitant, of course, 
are always the sleeper clauses, reserving 
to the President the authority to deter- 
mine whether or not it is in the national 
interest to continue to give away millions 
of American taxpayers dollars, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not we are dealing with 
a corruptionist in Egypt by the name of 
Nasser, or a corruptionist in Indonesia 
by the name of Sugarno, or a corruption- 
ist in the Dominican Republic, or cor- 
ruptionists in many other places in the 
world. 

Mr. President, the present foreign aid 
program cannot be justified. Some 
people do not like to hear me talk about 
moral principles. There are even some 
who say that principles of morality have 
no place in foreign policy; that it is all 
right to justify anything desired to be 
done in foreign policy, irrespective of 
whether it is moral or immoral. 

I have always repudiated that principle, 
and I shall always repudiate it. I be- 
lieve that a government that is immoral, 
by the example set for its people will gov- 
ern an immoral people. 

There cannot be moral people in an 
immoral government. We ought to clean 
up the immoral aspect of foreign aid. 
We ought to clean up the immoral as- 
pects of American foreign policy. 

It is said that that is an argument 
of subjectivity, for each person has his 
code of morals. Of course, all of us 
have a common understanding of what 
is decent and right. 

But no one can read these reports 
from the Comptroller General and con- 
clude that a moral program is being 
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followed in many phases of American 
foreign policy, including foreign aid. 

So I shall continue to plead for a 
cleansing of American foreign aid so 
long as I sit in this body. 

Continuing with the quotation from 
the report of the Senate conferees: 

2. The statement of the Secretary of State 
on the occasion referred to above that, de- 
spite its opposition to the creation of the 
Foreign Aid Planning Committee and cer- 
tain other related provisions, nevertheless, 
the administration recognizes the concern 
of this committee (the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee) and the Senate about the 
future content and direction of the foreign 
aid program. The Secretary added: “We 
would be very pleased to assist in any way 
we could any studies undertaken by the two 
legislative committees. In addition, the 
executive branch, prompted by these con- 
gressional concerns, will conduct a special 
study of the program, giving particular at- 
tention to the issues raised by this commit- 
tee: the number of countries receiving as- 
sistance; the requirements for assistance 
and the prospects for achieving our objec- 
tives and terminating assistance; the con- 
tribution of other deveoped countries; and 
the appropriate relationships between bi- 
lateral and multilateral assistance.” 

Those were assurances, to use the word 
loosely, upon which the Senate conferees 
relied. 


They are not assurances at all. That 
mumbo-jumbo has been repeated by the 
Secretary of State year after year, and 
by Secretaries of State who preceded the 
present one. Anything is suggested to 
avoid the cries for an investigation of 
foreign aid, such as that which was in- 
cluded in the Morse amendment. The 
Morse amendment was adopted by the 
Senate but was dropped in conference. 
That was how the fear arose. There 
was not the slightest idea that the Morse 
amendment had a chance of being 
adopted by the Senate. Some persons 
were shocked when it was adopted by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In my 20 years in the Senate, I have 
seen lobbies at work, but I have never 
seen such a lobby at work as the State 
Department, the foreign aid people, the 
Defense Department, and the White 
House carry on in opposition to the 
sig amendment to the foreign aid 

ill. 

They knew that if the kind of planning 
committee called for by the Morse 
amendment for an investigation and ex- 
amination of foreign aid were estab- 
lished, the report of that committee 
would be negative so far as many aspects 
of existing foreign aid are concerned. 

The lobbyists won, but the people lost. 
The taxpayers are in for another fleec- 
ing. The lobbyists won, but good goy- 
ernment suffered. The lobbyists won, 
but once again the Congress receded 
from its constitutional obligation ġo 
maintain its checking functions over the 
executive branch of Government. 

Battles have been lost before in Con- 
gress. Some of the great issues before 
Congress throughout its history suffered 
defeat; and after defeat for many years, 
they finally won. 

One has to have my confidence thay 
eventually right will prevail in connec- 
tion with foreign aid. Foreign aid will 
be cleaned up. Although the White 
House, the State Department, the De- 
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fense Department, and the AID admin- 
istration think that once more they have 
won a great victory, I warn them that, in 
my judgment, through their victory they 
will learn that they have suffered a great 
defeat. 

Once the people of this country under- 
stand what the evidence is against the 
administration of foreign aid, con- 
tinuation of which is so strenuously 
urged by the Johnson administration, 
they will repudiate the program. 

I do not believe that foreign aid of 
the type we know is needed should suffer 
the setback it receives in this conference 


report. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator re- 
member that in 1948, at the time of the 
enactment of the Marshall plan legisla- 
tion, upon the insistence of Senator Van- 
denberg, a watchdog committee was es- 
tablished to watch the way in which that 
legislation was administered, according 
to the intent of the Congress? 

Also, in that same year, as I recall, the 
House of Representatives appointed a 
special committee under the chairman- 
ship of Christian Herter to perform the 
same function. 

So there is precedent for the type of 
overseeing of foreign aid which the Sen- 
ator is advocating. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. 
There is much precedent. Not only was 
there the commission to which the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky refers, but in one 
respect the Hoover Commission, in con- 
nection with other administrative prob- 
lems of the Federal Government, 
performed a function similar to that 
which the Morse amendment sought to 
accomplish in connection with foreign 
aid. 

Mr, COOPER. I should like to speak 
of a similar committee which I thought 
would be proper to oversee a foreign aid 
program. The Senator knows that I 
have supported the foreign program, but 
I want it to be an effective program. 

But as early as 1961, I said in the Sen- 
ate that the foreign aid program would 
come under increasing attack, and prop- 
erly so, and possibly die unless some 
organization was established to make a 
searching inquiry into its operations 
to determine if it was being used 
effectively. 

In 1962 I proposed an amendment 
which was adopted by the Senate, but 
rejected by the House, asking that the 
President establish an independent com- 
mittee which would report to Congress, 
as well as to the President, concerning 
the actual operations of the foreign aid 
program in each country which received 
our aid. 

In December 1963 Congress adopted 
the amendment which I proposed, ask- 
ing the President to establish an inde- 
pendent committee to make an examina- 
tion of the foreign aid program in each 
recipient country, starting with 13 
which, at that time, received more than 
half of the total volume of aid which 
Congress had provided. 
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The President established such a com- 
mittee, this year, with very able mem- 
bership. I understand that this com- 
mittee will make an investigation of the 
program in a number of countries. It is 
my judgment that, no matter how many 
investigations and surveys are made of 
the program as a whole, we shall actually 
never know the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram until we know how it works in each 
country. 

I assume that the Senator from Ore- 
gon holds the same view, because he has 
on his desk reports of the Comptroller 
General relating to specific countries. I 
know that the proposal which I made 
and which was adopted by the Congress 
is not exactly in line with that made by 
the Senator. The Senator’s proposal 
would establish a committee of the Con- 
gress. Isupport his suggestion, and hope 
that the Congress will adopt it. But I 
believe that the committee which has 
been established by the President ought 
to make a searching inquiry into the op- 
eration of foreign aid in each country 
receiving our aid. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator from 
Kentucky knows, I supported his pro- 
posal. I would support it again. I was 
one of the cosponsors. However, I said 
then and repeat now that that would 
not relieve Congress from its basic re- 
sponsibility to carry out its checking 
functions under our constitutional 
system. 

The job of checking into the foreign 
aid administration is also a responsibility 
of Congress. That is why Congress ought 
to have an investigating or study com- 
mittee to pursue what its own Comp- 
troller General discovers. These reports 
are only spot-check surveys. They are 
not surveys in depth of all foreign aid. 
The Comptroller General merely warns 
us in these reports what to watch out for. 

Congress has a duty to set up its own 
investigating committee with an ade- 
quate staff to oversee the expenditure of 
the taxpayers’ money under the foreign 
aid program. 

No personalities are involved. Under 
this system of government, as I used to 
teach my law students, “We are a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men. But 
law students should never forget that, 
although we are a government of laws 
and not of men, it is a government ad- 
ministered by mere men, with all their 
human frailties.” 

We cannot read the Comptroller Gen- 
eral reports without seeing those human 
frailties come to the surface and defeat 
the objectives that Congress had in mind 
when it gave support to the various facets 
of foreign aid. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, for at 
least 11 years, perhaps 12, the United 
States has made available to the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam a great vol- 
ume of assistance and aid, not only mili- 
tary, but also economic aid. 

I am commenting on past events, but 
I do so because my comments have ap- 
plication to the future. If there had 
been such an independent committee as 
that proposed by the Senator from Ore- 
gon, or the one which I have urged, and 
which, after 1954, and in succeeding 
years, had made a full examination of 
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the AID program in South Vietnam, and 
had found that administrative and so- 
cial reforms in South Vietnam were nec- 
essary—reforms which if the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam had put them 
in force, might conceivably have been 
successful—the United States might have 
either avoided the situation in which we 
find ourselves today in Vietnam. We 
would have been in a position to insist 
that such reforms be undertaken; and 
if they were not undertaken and there 
were no hope of reform, we would have 
had grounds at that point to leave Viet- 
nam. 

This might have happened 4 or 5 years 
ago. This experience in the situation in 
Vietnam should lead us to avoid a simi- 
lar situation in the future. We need 
continuing review, supplied by an in- 
dependent group to supply information 
to the Congress, whether the foreign aid 
program in specific countries is effective. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I could 
not agree with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky more. It happens to be my view, 
too. In my opinion, if Congress had 
fulfilled its responsibilities of carrying 
out its checking duties under the Con- 
stitution in respect to foreign aid in 
South Vietnam, American boys would not 
be dying there at this hour. 

I have no intention of letting Mem- 
bers of Congress cleanse themselves of 
their responsibilities in connection with 
the development of the undesirable fea- 
tures of the war in South Vietnam. 

We cannot pass the buck to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Con- 
gress has a responsibility in connection 
with what has developed in South Viet- 
nam. We have known for years that a 
great deal of corruption existed through- 
out South Vietnam, and that much of 
it was related to our AID program, which 
now totals more than $6.5 billion. 

The House conferees throughout our 
meetings objected to the Morse amend- 
ment for a Joint Congressional Planning 
Committee on the ground that foreign 
aid has been studied to death. But the 
conferees on both sides were happy, in 
the end, to recommend another review 
of the program so long as it was done by 
the administration again and not by the 
Congress. It is interesting to note that 
in its report to the House, the House con- 
ferees state their objections to an overall 
limit on aid, as was adopted in the Sen- 
ate. Said the House report: 

The committees of the Congress as a result 
of their hearings on the program should be 
sufficiently informed as to the merits of the 
various segments of the program to exercise 
judgment as to the places where cuts are 
justified. To impose a reduction in the over- 
all ceiling on the total authorization, leaving 
discretion as to where the cuts will be made, 
is an abdication of responsibility by the 
Congress. 


Yet when it comes to reviewing the 
entire purpose and direction of foreign 
aid, the House conferees are most anxious 
to abdicate the responsibilities of the 
Congress and dump the whole matter 
once again in the lap of the administra- 
tion. The review called for can be 
written right now because we all know 
that it is going to do nothing more than 
justify and explain existing practices 
and conditions. 
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Mr. President, I do not propose to be 
fooled by the semantics of the report. 

The Senator from Alaska IMr. 
Grueninc] has just arrived in the 
Chamber. He and I could go into the 
anteroom and, in 3 hours, write the 
report that the Secretary of State and 
AID will give next year, and there would 
not be any significant difference between 
our report and what they will give us. It 
will be a whitewash job. It will be an- 
other exercise in rationalization, trying 
to cover up the type of mistakes that are 
piled up on my desk and set out between 
the covers of the Comptroller General’s 
reports. 

Whom do they think they are fooling, 
Mr. President? They have been fooling 
the American people, I regretfully admit. 
But they are not fooling Members of 
Congress. Congress knows better. It 
knows how bad the AID program is, but 
Congress will not assume its respon- 
sibility of cleaning up foreign aid. That 
is the sad fact, and that is why I had to 
say with great sadness in my heart that 
the only answer is at the voting booths 
of America. I say to the American people 
that the only answer is for them to write 
in little crosses on their ballots, because 
there is only one thing that most politi- 
cians understand, and that is ballot box 
votes. But if the taxpayers let them 
continue to waste their money by the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, I say to 
the voters that they have no one to blame 
but themselves. 

All this conference language does is 
to go through another exercise of ask- 
ing the administration to review itself. 
I say that that is the kind of review that 
is futile; and I submit it has been done 
todeath. Nothing constructive will come 
out of a review by the AID administra- 
tion, the Defense Department, the State 
Department, or the White House. 

The one kind of review that is not 
futile, and that has not been done, is 
one wherein Congress not only makes the 
study but creates the guidelines it finds 
desirable as the framework for all fu- 
ture foreign aid. 

The conference report is a classic ex- 
ample of what is wrong with foreign 
aid. The Congress is afraid of foreign 
aid. The Congress is afraid to exercise 
its legislative duties where foreign aid is 
concerned. It clutches at whatever 
straw is offered by any administration, 
and accepts any feeble language that 
will look like another review of the pro- 
gram, so long as it is done by somebody 
other than the Congress itself. 

Nor did we hear anything from the 
Secretary of State that we have not 
heard before. Of course, State would be 
glad to cooperate with any study under- 
taken by the legislative branch, and they 
recognize the concern of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee about the future con- 
tent and direction of the foreign aid 
program. They have recognized our 
concern for a long time. They have told 
about it year after year, both in person 
and in our committee reports. But they 
are satisfied to have us concerned“ so 
long as we do not do anything about it. 

The concern of the Department of 
State was with the provision of my 
amendment that announced that after 
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July 1, 1967, all aid programs in their 
present form would terminate and would 
be renewed only under such terms as 
were fixed by our special planning com- 
mittee. State, Defense, and AID do not 
care much what language we put into 
our committee reports and into our con- 
ference reports so long as the words are 
a substitute for action. 

For another example of this, one need 
only look at what happened to the Sen- 
ate amendment eliminating economic 
and military missions in countries where 
our aid program amounts to less than $1 
million a year. This amendment met 
one of the continuing objections of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
which is the proliferation of aid missions 
even where the programs are exceedingly 
small. The conferees agreed to language 
removing the criterion of a dollar 
amount and substitution of the old fa- 
miliar words: “wherever practicable.” 

Mr. President, what administrative 
sins those two words cover up. How 
deceiving are those two words, wherever 
practicable.” They mean they can do 
anything they want to do. They mean 
the granting of unchecked power. They 
mean surrender to the arbitrary discre- 
tion of bureaucrats. They mean walk- 
ing out on congressional responsibilities 
and duties. 

It is catchy language. The person who 
does not take the time to study the de- 
tails of foreign aid, the person who is 
completely unaware of the evidence that 
exists against the administration of for- 
eign aid, can be fooled by the language 
“wherever practicable.” It seems to be 
reasonable, commonsense language. But 
one must hitch that language to the 
power that it grants. It means that the 
officials do not have to follow any guide- 
lines. It means that Congress gives to 
them discretionary authority. It means 
that Congress relinquishes its checking 
responsibility. 

So, Mr. President, we say that a reduc- 
tion of personnel overseas should be un- 
dertaken “wherever practicable, espe- 
cially in the smaller programs.” 

Everyone is happy with that kind of 
compromise because it gives Congress 
some words and it leaves the decisions 
right where they were before—with the 
same executive officials who presumably 
thought it was practical to send those 
thousands of people into dozens and 
dozens of countries in the first place. 

Mr. President, year after year for many 
years the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has pointed out to Mr. Bell, the 
Director of AID, that he is overstaffed 
in mission after mission abroad. In- 
formant after informant comes back 
from abroad and advises those of us who 
serve on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee that we have so many people in AID 
missions abroad that they tumble over 
each other.” 

Here, we tried to eliminate missions. 
Note the guideline. We tried to elimi- 
nate missions where the aid programs 
amount to less than $1 million a year. 

We do not need to maintain a mission 
in those countries. We can provide for 
limited aid programs through the Em- 
bassies, without that overhead. Of 
course, if we did that, it would not pro- 
vide for some nice, plush jobs. 
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The AID representatives have not 
scratched the surface of the problem of 
overstaffing. We do not have to go 
abroad to see that problem. Let me say 
to Mr. Bell that he could eliminate some 
of his lobbyists in connection with his 
AID program and make better represen- 
tations to Congress than he does with the 
present number he maintains for lobby- 
ing purposes in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Alaska? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Can the Senator 
inform me what happened to the Harris 
amendment, that excellent amendment 
which would deny aid to two of the most 
loathsome dictators who, for many years, 
have been receiving the benefit of our 
bounty, and whose every action has been 
contrary to every basic American prin- 
ciple? The amendment passed the Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly. 

Mr. MORSE. I will answer the Sen- 
ator’s question and then comment on it. 

Some moments ago, I pointed out that 
the Senate conferees receded, surren- 
dered, abdicated, threw in the sponge. 
They dropped the Harris amendment so 
far as its objectives were concerned. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is a sad story. 

Mr. MORSE. We are going ahead 
now with the presidential escape clause 
to leave it up to the President, 

As every Senator knows, I do not be- 
lieve in delegating to a President a con- 
gressional function. I do not believe in 
turning over to any President—and I am 
impersonal about it—a power and an 
authority which should be exercised by 
Congress. 

The taxpayers of this country sent us 
to Washington to protect their funds. 
The Harris amendment sought to bring 
to an end the expenditure of taxpayers’ 
money to support notorious international 
corruptionists in two countries. The 
amendment is entirely gone. The con- 
ference committee dropped it entirely. 

Mr. GRUENING. It is a depressing 
spectacle to see the Senate—which, after 
all, has the constitutional duty to advise 
and consent on foreign affairs, despite 
the allegation that it is supposed to be 
solely a function of the Executive—year 
after year pointing out these flagrant 
abuses, but ladling out vast sums of 
money to dictators who oppose every de- 
cent policy which we aim to promote. 
They preach aggression shamelessly, and 
also practice it and wage war on their 
peaceful neighbors who are associated 
with us. Nevertheless, our aid money— 
which is taxpayers’ money—goes to these 
dictators almost without limit. 

The Harris amendment is a reasonable 
amendment. It was an improvement 
over the amendment which had been in 
the bill for 1 or 2 years, which I spon- 
sored and would merely require the 
President to declare that when countries 
stopped their aggression, aid could then 
be resumed to them. 

It is depressing. No wonder the pub- 
lic is beginning to resent the foreign aid 
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program. The American people are be- 
ginning to wonder how long these abuses 
are to continue, and how long in our for- 
eign policy we shall continue to betray 
the principles we profess to proclaim as 
ours. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Alaska knows that I could not agree with 
him more. I wish the record to show, 
because the Senator from Alaska is on 
the floor and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris] is now in the chair, 
that I pay high commendation to both 
Senators. 

We remember, 2 years ago, and again 
last year, that the Senator from Alaska 
offered amendments, trying to bring to 
an end the expenditures, under the guise 
of foreign aid, of American taxpayers’ 
dollars to support corruptionists. 

His amendments suffered much the 
same fate as the amendment offered this 
year by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Interesting, is it not? 

It is interesting that the Morse amend- 
ment was adopted in the Senate. The 
Senate also adopted the Harris amend- 
ment. There was general agreement as 
to the soundness of those amendments, 
but the Senate conferees surrendered in 
respect to those amendments. 

I do not know how much harder we can 
fight to try to clean up the foreign aid 
bill, but I say to the Senator from Alaska, 
do not give up nope, and do not stop 
fighting. We shall have to take them on 
again next year, and if necessary every 
year, until finally the American people, 
in sufficient numbers, wake up to the fact 
that they are being fleeced and hood- 
winked by the shocking and wasteful 
program of foreign aid as it is now ad- 
ministered, when it should be made into 
a good program which would strengthen 
the cause of freedom around the world. 

Oh, what a weapon we are throwing 
away. 

We could do more good to strengthen 
the cause of freedom around the world 
by the exportation of economic freedom 
than we can ever do by the exportation of 
jet bombers. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincsin the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Alaska? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to ask 
the Senator, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, whether he has re- 
ceived any information from the State 
Department, during the briefings which 
are carried on before that committee 
from time to time, as to any efforts being 
made to secure compensation to their 
families from the Nasser government for 
the lives of the two pilots who flew the 
unarmed plane which was shot down? 

Mr. MORSE. It is perfectly obvious 
that it should be treated by a U.S. Sen- 
ator as a taboo subject. A Senator must 
not disrupt the political waters of the 
administration. That would be throwing 
stones, if he were to raise such a ques- 
tion. However, some Senators have 
raised such question. But we get no 
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satisfactory answers from the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. GRUENING. Has the Senator any 
information as to any compensation, or 
act of contrition, or indication of any 
change of policy which has been forth- 
coming from Nasser? 

Mr. MORSE. None. 

Mr. GRUENING. As a result of the 
burning of the Kennedy Library? 

Mr. MORSE. None. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is there any pro- 
vision in the current AID program to re- 
build that library and restock it, and 
make it ready for the next burning? 

Mr. MORSE. That will be done. 

Mr.GRUENING. Has the Senator any 
information as to how much longer the 
war of aggression in Yemen, a war to 
which the United States is opposed, is to 
continue? Of course, the United States 
is opposed to any aggression, we are told. 

Mr. MORSE. In Yemen. 

Mr. GRUENING. We are fighting a 
large war in southeast Asia allegedly be- 
cause we oppose aggression. Is the Sen- 
ator aware of any corresponding efforts 
we have made to stop aggression by 
Nasser in Yemen? 

Mr.MORSE. No. 

Mr. GRUENING. Nasser has 50,000 
troops there, and they will have been 
there next month for a period of 3 years, 
at an estimated cost of half a million dol- 
lars a day. Meanwhile our dollars are 
continuing to support Nasser. 

Mr. MORSE. Nothing effective has 
been done. Thousands of people have 
been killed in the Yemen war. Today the 
press, as the Senator knows, carries 
stories to the effect that Nasser is going 
over to talk to King Faisal, but he can- 
not wash his bloody hands clean by any 
belated attempt to arrive at some kind 
of deal in regard to Yemen. 

That is another war which should have 
been taken to the United Nations a long 
time ago, just as the undeclared and 
therefore unconstitutional war of the 
United States in southeast Asia should 
have been taken to the United Nations a 
long time ago. 

Our contribution in regard to the 
United Nations authority under the 
charter is to send our new Ambassador 
to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations with a letter, in which we state 
that we are perfectly willing to get any 
help we can from the United Nations. 

That is fooling the American people. 

I listened to Rusk and Bundy and Gold- 
berg on the CBS television program last 
night. I was shocked by the misinfor- 
mation those three gentlemen gave to 
the American people on that program. 
Why do they not read to the American 
people the Geneva accords? Why do 
they not read to the American people the 
controlling section of the United Nations 
Charter? It is because Goldberg and 
Rusk and Bundy cannot read those sec- 
tions and support the alibis end rational- 
izations they set forth in the telecast last 
night. 

Goldberg should have been sent by the 
President of the United States to the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
with a letter or a formal resolution, lay- 
ing the threat to the peace to the world 
in Asia before the Security Council. 
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What have we done? We have under- 
mined and undercut and damaged the 
United Nations by walking out on our 
responsibilities as Senators. 

In the first part of next week I shall 
answer the Ambassador to the United 
Nations in regard to the proposal he made 
before the Security Council in connec- 
tion with article 17 and article 19. 

What is the United States afraid of? 
Is it afraid of a vote against us in the 
General Assembly? Shame on this ad- 
ministration. Instead of forcing that 
vote we welched before the United Na- 
tions. 

We surrendered. 

We should have put Russia and France 
on the spot in respect to article 19 and 
article 17 of the United Nations Charter. 

As the Senator from Alaska knows, the 
senior Senator from Oregon led the fight 
against the first rumblings of this shock- 
ing proposal last year, on the floor of the 
Senate, and Senator after Senator in the 
Senate stood up and supported the senior 
Senator from Oregon. They are remark- 
ably silent today. 

Let the new Ambassador to the United 
Nations do what I have suggested. The 
other day in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee I stood all alone in opposition to 
his proposal. Senator after Senator on 
the Foreign Relations Committee said 
that the senior Senator from Oregon was 
correct as a matter of principle, but that 
my great fallacy was that I was not 
pragmatic. 

That is their out,“ that is their escape 
hatch, when they cannot answer me on 
principle; they say, “You are not prag- 
matic.” When my country surrenders 
on principle, as Ambassador Goldberg 
surrendered on principle before the Se- 
curity Council the other day, my country 
walks out on its ideals and will have to 
assume the responsibility of striking a 
body blow against the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

What would the senior Senator from 
Oregon do? That is the question that is 
asked of me, and that is the question 
that is supposed to floor me. My answer 
is: Take a vote; exercise the procedures 
of the charter. We ought to find out how 
many members of the United Nations 
want to reject the advisory opinion of 
the World Court. 

We talk about supporting the rule of 
law. I say to the Senator from Alaska 
that we have had a determination of 
what the rule of law is in regard to 
article XVII and article XIX of the 
charter. The World Court gave the 
United Nations an advisory opinion. Of 
course, it is only an advisory opinion. 
However, let us not forget that at that 
time a majority of the members of the 
Unitec Nations supported it. Now we 
are told by the new Ambassador to the 
United Nations that we do not have a 
majority vote available. 

We do not have a two-thirds majority, 
at least, and probably not even a ma- 
jority, we are told. Why do we not find 
out? Why adopt a course of expediency? 
Following the rule of law is the same 
responsibility the Ambassador of the 
United States to the United Nations has 
that was his responsibility when he sat 
on the Supreme Court. There he did a 
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magnificent job. I still think he was one 
of the greatest judges we have ever had. 
He is an Ambassador now, and feels that 
he must follow instructions. He does not 
sit as an independent judge. That is 
why I am so sad to find him in that posi- 
tion. We should have stood for our prin- 
ciples. We should have said we want to 
find out whether a majority of the United 
Nations, in respect to the operative facts 
of this particular issue, will follow the 
rule of law instead of adopting the course 
of expediency that the administration 
has adopted in regard to article XIX of 
the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon for yield- 
ing to me. I intend to join him—and I 
hope there will be other Senators—in 
voting against the conference report on 
foreign aid. In doing so I am not reject- 
ing the position of the Senate conferees 
and of the Senate. By voting against 
the conference report, I am voting to sus- 
tain the Senate. 

By a vote of 73 to 13, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon knows, the 
Senate adopted my amendment pro- 
hibiting aid to Sukarno and Nasser “so 
long as they continue to commit aggres- 
sion.” 

I appreciate the generous comments 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon and the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Gruenine] concerning 
my amendment. The conference report 
deletes the amendment. 

I shall vote against the conference re- 
port because I am in favor of the Sen- 
ate’s position on it. 

The Senate also had adopted a com- 
mittee amendment to the bill which pro- 
vided for a 2-year cutoff and a complete 
review and revamping of the entire for- 
eign aid program. I was strongly in 
favor of this amendment. I still am. I 
shall vote against the conference report, 
which deletes that amendment from the 
bill. 

There are portions of the bill I dislike 
opposing, but I cannot in good conscience 
vote for a bill in which virtually all the 
positions fo the Senate have been lost. 

Under the Constitution, the Senate 
has especial responsibility in the field of 
foreign relations. We cannot shirk that 
responsibility. We cannot pass the buck, 
so to speak, to the House. We cannot 
delegate that power to the executive de- 
partment. As the bill does not, in my 
judgment, represent the proper constitu- 
tional acceptance of responsibility by the 
Senate, my vote will not help enact it 
into law. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from O as he 
knows, that I completely agree with his 
observations and conclusions. I am 


proud to associate myself with him. I 
believe that, as the years go by, he and 
his descendants will be proud of the 
voting record that he will leave when he 
votes against the conference report. I 
congratulate him. 
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Before the comments by the Senator 
from Alaska and the Senator from Okla- 
homa, I had stated, in speaking about the 
compromise that the conference report 
represents, that everyone is happy with 
that kind of compromise because it gives 
Congress some words and it leaves the 
decisions where they were before—with 
the same executive officials who presum- 
ably thought it was practical to send 
thousands of people into dozens and 
dozens of countries in the first place. 

In my judgment there should be a 
great reduction in the personnel in for- 
eign aid. It is a gross understatement 
to say that in my judgment the person- 
nel in foreign aid could be cut by 25 
percent, and we would still have a better 
aid program after the cut was made. 

But Congress has abdicated its powers 
and its authority in this instance again. 
We have reduced ourselves, through lan- 
guage of the kind that runs through this 
report, to an advisory board on foreign 
aid. We tell the agencies what we would 
like them to do, if they find it convenient 
and practical. But we are afraid to lay 
down a guideline even to the extent of 
saying that if an aid program does not 
run over $1 million in a given country, 
then handle it through the regular Em- 
bassy staff and do not create additional 
economic or military missions. 

The Congress is afraid to do even that. 
It is why we are going nowhere in the 
effort to curtail the waste and abuses in 
the program uncovered by the General 
Accounting Office and reported so fre- 
quently in the press. 

Of the amendment that was attached 
to this bill by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and accepted by the Senate, Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT had this to say in his 
statement: 

I regret that the Senate conferees were not 
able to prevail upon their House counter- 
parts to accept this year the provisions of the 
so-called Morse amendment. That amend- 
ment would immediately have inaugurated a 
much needed review of the program. It pro- 
vided clear mandates as to the desirability of 
interrupting aid continuity in its present 
form. The series of basic principles set forth 
in that amendment went to the heart of the 
proliferation of country programs without ty- 
ing these programs to principles by which we 
might have promoted a tightened definition 
of the national interest. 


This amendment provided the oppor- 
tunity for the Congress to establish a 
foreign aid program in which it and the 
country can have confidence. The loss 
of the Morse amendment means tha’ the 
only kind of review the taxpayers can ex- 
pect will be another executive review. 
They deserve more than that. They are 
entitled to have their elected representa- 
tives in Congress carry out the job we are 
here for, and that does not mean turning 
our duties and functions and respon- 
sibilities over to the executive branch. 

By junking the Morse amendment, the 
conferees lost their opportunity to cor- 
rect the conditions in the aid program 
which led the Comptroller General to 
call it the most wasteful civil program in 
the Federal Government. Senator CLARK 
engaged in a colloquy with Mr. Camp- 
bell, the Comptroller General, during the 
course of the hearings that brought out 
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that startling testimony. Senator CLARK 
asked him: 


Iam wondering if you could give us your 
view as to whether the administration of 
this AID agency is any worse than the others 
you audit in terms of waste or inadequate 
handling of the money which is appropri- 
ated to this agency? 


And the answer was: 


As far as I know, let us put defense agen- 
cies aside, in the civil area, in which the 
economic assistance program would logically 
fall. I don’t think that you can compare 
the problem of waste in other agencies with 
the problem in AID. 

Senator CLank. Iam not quite sure I know 
what you mean when you say “you can't com- 
pare.” Do you mean AID is so much worse? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think the AID problem of 
waste is greater than it is in any other civil 
agency. 


I repeat his answer. Mr. Campbell 
said: 


I think the AID problem of waste is 
greater than it is in any other civil agency. 


Continuing to read. 


Senator CLARK. Do you mean any other 
civil agency that you audit? 

Mr. CAMPBELL., We see them all, with the 
exception of a very few which are exempt 
from our surveillance, 

Senator CLARK. How about USIA? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That would generally be 
comparable to the State Department's prob- 
lem, as contrasted with AID's problem. 

Senator CLARK. You would say, of course, 
there is an enormous State Department es- 
tablishment overseas outside of AID. Would 
it be your opinion that the waste in AID 
would be substantially greater than the reg- 
ular State Department activities? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am not so sure. I think 
that from where I sit, the reports coming to 
me would indicate that the percentage of sav- 
ing of waste is greater than it is in the State 
Department proper. 

Senator CLARK. Well, 
money to spend, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There would be more money 
to spend. 

Senator CLanx. I am not trying to press 
you for an answer you are unwilling to give. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: No, but—— 

Senator CLARK. This program has been in 
the doghouse of the Congress for goodness 
knows how long. It is awfully easy for in- 
dividuals to whom the program is unpopular 
to talk in generalities about waste and in- 
efficiency and ineffective personnel. I am 
asking for a specific answer to a question 
which may not be susceptible to a specific 
answer. In your opinion, is this an agency 
that is badly run and which Congress 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am glad you said it that 
way, Senator, because we are talking about 
waste. You might also be talking about an 
agency that is well run and in which there 
could be substantial waste. 

Senator CLARK. That is true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Because by the nature of 
its activity 

Senator CLARK. And because of the in- 
dividuals with whom they must deal; take 
the Philippine situation. 

Mr. CampBeLtL (continuing). Waste is a 
fundamental part of it. It may well be. But 
I say that the AID program is in a class by 
itself with respect to prospect waste, 

Senator CLARK. Is this not equally true of 
the defense program overseas? 

Mr. STOVALL. —— 


Mr. Stovall, let the record show, is 
assistant to Mr. Campbell. 
Mr. SrovaLL. Except the defense purposes 
seem to be a little more definable. 


they have more 
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Senator Case. You mean not military as- 
sistance? 

Senator CLARK. Iam not talking about de- 
fense support. I am talking about the 
actual deployment of American troops over- 
seas with all the attendant problems which 
that raises and which are not so very differ- 
ent from the problems which affect AID. I 
am seeking an answer from you as to whether 
you think the Defense Department and the 
military do a better job in eliminating waste 
and running an efficient shop than AID does. 
That is a value judgment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In my judgment I would 
say the military does a better job. 


Mr. President, the record is full of 
such negative findings by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. And who 
ishe? Heis our agent. He is our officer. 
His office was created by an act of Con- 
gress to serve as the congressional watch- 
dog of the expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
funds. 

According to our own Comptroller 
General, AID is not only the most waste- 
ful civil program, but even more waste- 
ful than our military programs. Yet 
Congress, in face of this testimony, still 
finds it possible to shove the whole sub- 
ject under the rug for another year. 

It is no wonder that Senator Hicken- 
LOOPER was moved to point out the real 
reason behind the great public dissatis- 
faction with foreign aid. He commented 
to Mr. Campbell: 

I see no reason whatsoever why administra- 
tion, from the top of this Agency down, 
couldn't lay down very rigid s tions 
which require the holding to account of indi- 
vidual and local administrators of the pro- 
gram to see that they make sure—for in- 
stance, in this surplus property that is avail- 
able that could be used rather than buy- 
ing new property—that there is no surplus 
property in these depots or anything else 
that could be substituted already owned by 
the Government. 

I have maintained for a long time that if 
people on the ground in a lot of these for- 
eign countries have a Federal checkbook with 
any kind of leeway, or if they can get away 
with it, it is a lot easier to write a Federal 
check than it is to go out and do a little 
work and turn up substitutes or see that 
these countries do what they are supposed 
to do in return for the receipt of American 
aid and American property. It makes it very 
difficult for a great many of us, I am sure, 
who don’t want to see the AID pr com- 
pletely eliminated, who believe it has a place 
and who believe there is a responsibility. 
But one has to be increasingly apologetic 
for this AID program because of these de- 
ficiencies that show up year after year and 
don’t seem to be corrected. That is one of 
the reasons why on the floor of the Senate 
and over on the floor of the House the re- 
sistance to these aid programs is increasing. 
It is going to keep increasing if the admin- 
istration of this program doesn’t show more 
evidence of efficiency of results or a greater 
percentage of results for the money we put 
in. And it is going to have increasing diffi- 
culty. 


I thoroughly agree with the Senator 
from Iowa. The Senator from Iowa has 
been making those comments for many 
years. A majority of the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
have been making similar comments, or 
at least issuing similar warnings, to the 
administration in the committee’s an- 
nual report to the Senate on the foreign 
aid bill. My quarrel with my colleagues 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations 
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is that they ought to stop passing the 
buck on this issue to the executive 
branch of the Government. They ought 
to conduct their own investigation 
through the committee, if they cannot 
have the type of commission that was 
contemplated in the Morse amendment 
included in the conference report. 

AID is the worst of all Federal pro- 
grams, including the military, and Con- 
gress has a responsibility to clean it up. 
I have on my desk reports from the 
Comptroller General setting forth many 
findings of inefficiency, waste, and causes 
of corruption around the world, result- 


ing from our foreign aid program. The 


reports that are bordered in red have 
marked on them “Secret. Report to the 
Congress of the United States by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States.” I have previously referred to 
these reports in my speeches in the Sen- 
ate each year in opposition to the foreign 
aid program as it is presently admin- 
istered. 

I have not found a single one of the 
so-called “secret” documents that should 
be concealed from the American people. 
The taxpayers pay the bill for the items 
that are covered by these reports. I be- 
lieve that in a democracy it is safer to 
disclose the public business than to con- 
cealit. Every foreign country or govern- 
ment that participates in the American 
aid program ought to be taught that 
lesson of democracy. It ought to under- 
stand that in a democracy the legislators 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment conduct the public’s business in the 
public’s interest, or are supposed to do 
so, with full public disclosure of their 
transactions. When a foreign country 
gets money from this country, it subjects 
itself to certain of our procedures—that 
ought to be our policy. It does not have 
to have Comptroller General investiga- 
tors making these reports if it declines 
to participate in the AID program. But 
if it does participate, the findings of the 
Comptroller General should be public. 

Someone may ask, “Do you not believe 
there are things that should be kept from 
the American people?” My response is 
that nothing should be kept from the 
American people that it is safe to give 
them from the standpoint of the security 
of our Republic; and there is nothing in 
these reports, in my judgment, that it 
would not be perfectly safe, from the 
standpoint of the security of our Repub- 
lic, to give to the American people. 

Let me emphasize that the Comptroller 
General has not asked for the label of 
secrecy. To the contrary, he has stated 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that he is not responsible for the label of 
secrecy on these reports. That label is 
attached to them by the executive branch 
of the Government. 

I shall not dwell on this subject at 
length today, although I have in the past, 
as Senators know, given full, lengthy 
speeches on the subject of this one 
precious safeguard of freedom and liberty 
of the American people that is being 
weakened more and more, year by year, 
as our Government develops a greater 
and greater trend toward Government 
by executive supremacy. 
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In my judgment, we cannot read the 
Comptroller General’s reports and his 
testimony that aid is the most wasteful 
program in the Federal Government, and 
not recognize that foreign aid must be 
cleaned up. Sweeping reforms must be 
adopted if the public interest is to be 
protected. These reports and this testi- 
mony were submitted to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. It proposed a remedy 
that was approved by the Senate. But 
in conference the proposal was sacrificed 
entirely. 

In the past, I have read some of the 
titles; but I do not know of a more power- 
ful argument that I could make against 
the conference report and the failure of 
the Senate conferees to insist, if they had 
to sit until doomsday, on a conference 
report that would put into effect the ob- 
jectives of the Fulbright amendment and 
the Morse amendment, than merely to 
read the titles of the Comptroller Gener- 
al’s reports. No rule is breached, and 
no security protection is violated, by 
reading the titles of the reports. I may 
not open them to read the contents, but 
one has only to listen to the titles to 
have some understanding of the implica- 
tions of the contents between the pages. 
I shall read for the Recorp the titles of 
a reports from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral: 


Review of Payments Made by the United 
States for the Construction of Airfields in 
France. 


One who reads the report learns of the 
shocking waste of taxpayers’ money in 
connection with airfields in France. I 
can bear witness to some of the waste, 
because before I was placed on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I served on 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
When he was a Senator from Texas and 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on which I had 
the privilege to serve with him, the pres- 
ent President of the United States said 
many times, both on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and on public platforms, including 
some in my own State, that he and the 
Senator from Oregon never voted differ- 
ently on a single issue before the famous 
Johnson subcommittee, which dealt with 
investigations of waste in connection 
with the military. 

The President does not support waste. 
As chairman of that subcommittee, he 
made a notable record in trying to clean 
up waste in the military. 

In my capacity as a member of that 
subcommittee, and at the request of the 
then Senator from Texas, now the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I was sent by 
the subcommittee, together with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
present whip of the Senate, to inspect 
American military installations and the 
installations of other countries that had 
been largely financed by American tax- 
payer dollars in Europe, the Middle East, 
and Turkey. 

When we returned, we filed two re- 
ports, We were allowed to file a public 
report, which, I am sorry to say, dealt 
with generalities; but even the implica- 
tions indicated that we had found some 
shocking examples of waste. 

Then we filed with the Committee on 
Armed Services a secret report, which the 
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chairman of the subcommittee, then a 
Senator from Texas, now the President of 
the United States, put to effective use, 
and about which I have heard him make 
favorable comment many times while he 
was serving in the Senate. 

The first report that I happened to 
turn to refreshes my memory in regard 
to that trip to France. This report 
deals with a review of the payments 
made by the United States for the con- 
struction of airfields in France. 

The French authorities wasted mil- 
lions of dollars. They took us for an 
economic ride. The Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] and the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon stood, for example, on 
one airbase in France on which an 
American fighter plane had never been 
landed because it was not safe to land 
an American fighter plane on that air- 
field. The airfield was poorly construct- 
ed, and the French Government insisted 
that the matter of construction should 
be left to their entire determination. 

The Senator from Louisiana and the 
senior Senator from Oregon stood on 
that air base, and we walked great dis- 
tances on that airbase, kicking out, with 
the toes of our shoes, stones as large as 
hen eggs. That is why American fighter 
planes could not be landed on that base. 
It was unusable as an airbase 

What did we do? We provided them 
with more money to resurface it to a 
much greater depth so that the base 
could be used. There was inexcusable 
waste. 

That is why I came back not very 
enthusiastic about the administration of 
NATO in 1950 and 1961. I made some 
speeches expressing my dissatisfaction 
with the administration of NATO. I 
became dissatisfied with the administra- 
tion of NATO. Although it was not con- 
trolling, it contributed to a decision 
which I made in 1952 when I exercised 
an honest independence of judgment and 
left the Republican Party because I 
could not give support to what I was 
satisfied had become a very unsound ad- 
ministration. And how right I was. 
How well I recognize the background of 
that report of the Comptroller General. 

The next report of the Comptroller 
General which I picked up is marked 
“Confidential.” It is subject to the same 
rules of privilege so far as concerns dis- 
closure of the contents between the 
covers. However, it does not prevent my 
reading the title. The title is: “Review 
of the Utilization and Maintenance of 
Army Equipment Furnished Under the 
Military Assistance Program for Thai- 
land.” This report is dated August 1962. 
Senators can go to the committee room 
and read the report. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, where can 
it be read? 

Mr. MORSE. In the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee Room. 

Mr. DODD. How long would it take 
to read the document? Suppose I were 
to go down and read these documents; 
how long would it take? 

Mr. MORSE. Knowing the remark- 
able reading ability of the Senator from 
Connecticut, I am sure that he could 
read that report in 30 minutes. 
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Mr. DODD. Why can we not, as mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, be trusted to take confidential 
documents to our offices and read them 
after the Senate has adjourned? 

I do it in other committees. 

I handle many classified documents 
every day. 

Why should we not be able to do that 
in this case? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, he and I are of one mind 
with regard to that committee rule of 
procedure. 

We ought to be able to take them to 
our offices. If U.S. Senators cannot be 
trusted to take a secret document out of 
the committee room to their offices to 
read them, we have come to a pretty 
sorry pass in this system of representa- 
tive government. 

Who reads the documents downtown? 

Mr.DODD. Ido not know. 

Mr.MORSE. The documents are read 
by bureaucrats, staff members who never 
face the ballot, but they have access to 
top secrets of the Government. However, 
we cannot have a trusted administrative 
assistant help us. We have adminis- 
trative assistants whom we would be 
willing to put to the same security test 
that any bureaucrat downtown has to 
take. These assistants are available to 
help us analyze the secret documents. 

One of the many things wrong with us, 
in the Senate, is that we will not appro- 
priate the money to supply ourselves 
with the assistance that we need to do 
the research job essential to protecting 
the public interest in carrying out our 
checking responsibility against the exec- 
utive branch of the Government. We 
will not adopt the procedural rules that 
we ought to adopt so that we can do the 
job that the public thinks we are doing, 
but which our rules and policies and lack 
of staff prevent us from doing. 

I have talked with many constituent 
groups. When they find out that we 
have a rule such as this and that we 
are so parsimonious that we will not 
supply ourselves with the research staff 
that we need to do the job, they reply, 
“That is not the kind of economy, if you 
want to call it economy, that we expect 
Senators to effectuate. We are not ob- 
jecting to your appropriating enough 
money to protect the public interest.” 

The question of the Senator from 
Connecticut raises a question of great 
interest to me in regard to the procedures 
of the Senate. The Senator has put his 
finger on one of the shortcomings of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to interrupt the Senator further, 
but this is an important matter. 

I have been criticized for not having 
read the minutes of some executive ses- 
sions. Most of them contain top secret 
information and information of a con- 
fidential nature which would require 
that I sit there for hours at a time when 
the Senate and the committees of the 
Senate are in session. 

Ido my reading, as I assume most Sen- 
ators do, after the Senate session, almost 
every night. I cannot keep up with the 
work of three Senate committees and the 
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chairmanship of two important subcom- 
mittees without doing this. 

It is little enough to ask that the re- 
ports be made available so that Senators 
can read them after hours and thus keep 
up with this important information. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree. 
There is not a Senator’s administrative 
assistant that I would not be willing to 
trust with the reports of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I do not know how 
they expect us to do our job unless we 
have at least that procedural latitude. 

The next report is dated September 
1963, and the title is “Ineffective Pro- 
graming, Delivery, and Utilization of 
Aircraft and Related Equipment Fur- 
nished to the Portuguese Air Force Under 
the Military Assistance Program.” 

That tells us a great deal. But, if we 
read between the covers we learn much 
more. We cannot support a foreign aid 
program which practices the waste that a 
report such as this brings out. 

That is why this conference report 
should be defeated. It is not going to be, 
but it ought to be. 

Let me read the next one: “Inadequate 
Administration of Military Budget Sup- 
port Funds Provided to Pakistan Under 
the Foreign Assistance Program“ Sep- 
tember 1963. 

Let Senators read it and try to justify 
in their own consciences a vote for this 
conference report. 

I read the next one. These are reports 
by our own watchdog, I say to Senators. 
These are reports by our own congres- 
sional officer. These are reports by one 
of the most dedicated and most able pub- 
lic servants that I have had the privi- 
lege of coming to know in my two dec- 
ades of service in the Senate of the 
United States. 

I do not intend to ignore the findings 
of the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

I noticed stories in the press today 
as to whether or not we should start 
filling up the funnel to Pakistan again, 
in spite of the fact that we equipped 
Pakistan and India with hundreds of 
millions of dollars of military aid, and 
put them in a position so they could 
threaten the peace of the world by a 
war between themselves, each side fully 
8 with American military equip- 
ment. 

Mr. President, that would be a nice 
problem of morality to be placed before 
an American university graduate semi- 
nar on philosophy. The sad part is that 
the United States would fail most grad- 
uate seminars in philosophy when it 
comes to passing judgment on the mo- 
rality of our foreign policy in many of 
its aspects. We cannot possibly justify 
the American aid we have been giving 
Pakistan, India, Greece, and Turkey. 
But that question goes into the substan- 
tive issue of whether we ought to do it 
as a matter of public policy. I am rais- 
ing at this time the question of the waste 
entailed in these programs. 

Here is a report for July 1963, In- 
effective Maintenance and Utilization of 
Equipment Furnished to Iran Under the 
Military Assistance Program.” 

Next, one of July 1963, another report 
of “Inadequate Administration of Mili- 
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tary Budget Support Funds Provided to 
Iran Under the Foreign Assistance 
Program.” 

Those are two different programs 
within the foreign aid program. 

One of May 1963, “Ineffective Pro- 
graming, Delivery, and Utilization of 
Aircraft and Related Equipment Fur- 
nished to the Portuguese Air Force under 
the Military Assistance Program.” 

May 1963, “Ineffective Programing, 
Delivery and Utilization of Aircraft and 
Related Equipment,” also involving 
Portugal. 

February 1963, “Review of License 
Fees Being Charged U.S. Government for 
the Right To Produce SS-11 Antitank 
Guided Missile Mutually Developed by 
France and United States.” 

We participated in a joint program, 
and then we have to buy a license fee. 
If they can find any way of weaseling 
any more money out of us, they will 
weasel. 

The next one, “Review of the Pro- 
graming, Delivery and Utilization of 
Selected Missile System Equipment De- 
livered to European Countries Under the 
Military Assistance Program.” 

Another one involving waste in con- 
nection with the military program in 
France. 

Another one, “Review of the Program- 
ing, Delivery and Utilization of Selected 
Missile System Equipment for delivery 
to European countries.” 

The next one, “Review of the Military 
Assistance Program for a Far East 
Country, Department of Defense, 1964.” 

The name of the country is not put on 
the title, so I cannot name it, but it rep- 
resents more shocking waste. 

Another one, “Review of Military As- 
sistance Program for a Far East Coun- 
try, Department of Defense.” 

Next, “Deficiencies in the Military As- 
sistance Program for the Spanish Army. 
Department of Defense.“ 

Next is a duplicate. 

June 1964, “Deficiencies in the Ad- 
ministration of the Earthquake Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation Program for 
Chile, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of State.” 

Why should that be secret? Why 
should any of them be secret? 

Next, “Review of the Military Assist- 
ance Program for Indonesia.” 

As the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris] pointed out, Sukarno 
should not be getting any dollars. Every 
dollar we have been providing him has 
been wasteful in one sense, but it has 
been inexcusable from the standpoint of 
national interests. 

The next one is a duplicate. 

Next, “Furnishing of Military Assist- 
ance to Ethiopia in Excess of the Coun- 
try’s Ability to Effectively Utilize the 
Equipment,” May 1964. 

Next, “Furnishing of Military Assist- 
ance to Ethiopia.” 

Next, “Inefficient Utilization of Per- 
sonnel To Administer the Military As- 
sistance Program in Advanced Western 
European Countries,” March 1964. 

Another, March 1964, “Unnecessary o 
Premature Procurement of Sidewinder 
Missile Training System for Delivery to 
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Foreign Countries Under the Military 
Assistance Program.” 

The next one is a duplicate. 

Next, “Excessive Charges for Leased 
Telephone Services Incurred by U.S. 
Forces in Japan.” 

“Development, Procurement and De- 
velopment of Unsatisfactory Missile Sys- 
tem by Department of the Army.” 

“Inefficient Utilization of Personnel to 
Administer the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram in Advanced Western European 
Countries—March 1964.” 

“Review of Economic Assistance Pro- 
vided to the Republic of the Philippines 
for Development Purposes—AID—De- 
partment of State.” 

When we read that, we run into docu- 
mentation which shows the kind of waste 
in the Philippines of which the foreign 
aid program has been guilty. 

Next, “Inadequate Planning, Program- 
ing and Contracting for a Fixed Com- 
munications System for the Government 
of Indonesia Under Military Assistance 
Program—April 1965.” 

“March 1965, Waste Funds and Con- 
struction Depot in Iran under the Mili- 
tary Assistance Program.” 

“February 1965, Unnecessary Dollar 
Grants to Iran under Foreign Assist- 
ance Program—AID—Department of 
State.” 

Next, “Reports on Review of Military 
Assistance Provided the Republic of the 
Philippines.” 

This is more evidence of waste in our 
program there. 

Next, “February 1965, Ineffective and 
Overly Costly Aspect of Military and 
Economic Assistance Program to Thai- 
land.” 

“Inadequate Consideration Given Uti- 
lizing Reserve Fleet Ships in Lieu of 
Providing New Ships to Iran.” 

The last of the secret reports which I 
have before me is entitled “Inadequate 
Consideration Given to Utilizing Reserve 
Fleet Ships.“ 

Mr. President, these are not all the 
secret reports, but these are plenty, so 
far as secret documents are concerned, 
to support my premise that we should 
insist that foreign aid is cleaned up, and 
not pass the buck to the State Depart- 
ment, the Defense Department, the AID 
representatives, or the White House. 

That is our job. We were elected to 
perform that job. We cannot shufile it 
off on someone else. We should appoint 
our own investigating committee. We 
should provide it with funds for the em- 
ployment of the necessary staff. It 
would be a drop in the bucket in com- 
parison with the hundreds of millions of 
dollars which the reforms I am con- 
vinced could be brought about by such an 
investigation would save the American 
taxpayer. 

Now we go into some of the reports of 
the Comptroller General, dealing with 
the economic features of foreign aid. 

For the most part, I have stressed— 
although a couple of them marked 
“secret” got into economics—the reports 
on military aid. 

Here is one for October 1962, entitled 
“Review of Administration and Utiliza- 
tion of U.S.-Owned Foreign Currencies 
in Selected Countries.” 
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That brings up the soft currency issue 
which has been debated in the Senate for 
years. 

Their banks are bulking with U.S. 
owned soft currency. We cannot spend 
it, unless we get the consent of the gov- 
ernment. We cannot even use it to pay 
282 charges in some of these coun- 

es. 

Although most of the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee know 
about this, I wish to let the Senate in on 
a procedure which I worked out some 
years ago when I represented the Sen- 
ate at the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations in New Delhi, India. 

At that time I noticed, as I went 
around, that in our consulates and 
Embassies our Ministers were short of 
the necessary funds called—as all Sen- 
ators know—representation funds. 

When I reached Madras, India, I found 
that our council general there had used 
up his representation funds for some 
months and was paying out of his own 
pocket the necessary funds to some of 
his attachés, particularly his agricultural 
attaché, who needed money to perform 
his agricultural attaché work in the vil- 
lages in that area in India. 

The supreme court of that province in 
India wished to have a luncheon because 
of the presence of the American delega- 
tion. It was to be quite a state affair, 
but, of course, it would be paid for by 
our consul general, which he was will- 
ing to do. 

As a Senator, I had the authority to 
draw on those funds owned by the Unit- 
ed States, although they were Indian 
funds, and no one could stop me. 
Therefore, I requested the finance officer 
of the ministry to draw the funds in the 
amount necessary to pay for this official 
luncheon. 

When I returned to the United States, 
I reported the incident, and it will be 
found in the records of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I told the commit- 
tee that it should know what I had done, 
and I made an accounting of it. 

That procedure set a precedent. I 
was told that was the first time it had 
ever happened. 

Why not? At least, I made a tiny 
dent in our foreign currency funds in 
India. We should do more of it. 

We cannot read this report without 
having a good idea of the soundness of 
the observation that I am making, that 
we should make clear to those countries 
that the representation funds should not 
be in their control but in ours. For that 
matter, we have now reached the point 
where more and more of our surplus 
food should be sold on the basis of Amer- 
ican dollars, to be paid for on the basis 
of American dollars. 

I recognize that a certain amount of 
grant programing will still have to be 
done—such as food for the starving med- 
ical programs—and some educational 
programs. I have never been parsimo- 
nious about it. 

But, where a project has a sound eco- 
nomic potential, it is essential, in my 
judgment, to lend dollars to build the 
project, with the full understanding that 
the loan will be repaid in dollars. 
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I am willing to provide long-term loans 
for goods or food. I am willing to allow 
a low-interest rate, but not an interest 
rate lower than the cost of the use of 
the money. The American taxpayer is 
entitled to get his money back by way 
of an interest rate for the cost of the use 
of his money. We should teach benefici- 
ary countries that that is a part of a 
sound private enterprise system upon 
which their economic freedom is depend- 
ent. 

The next document is entitled “Exami- 
nation of Economic, Technical Assist- 
ance Program for Korea—September 
1962—Part II.“ 

The next one is part I of the same re- 
port. 

The next is “Inadequate Controls for 
Determining Compliance by Foreign 
Governments With Restrictions Placed 
on the Disposition of Agricultural Com- 
modities Made Available Under Title I, 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954”—commonly known 
as Public Law 480, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. President, the whole of Public Law 
480 needs to be surveyed. Certainly, it 
is not a “sacred cow.” The food-for- 
peace program and the Public Law 480 
program should be subject to scrutiny. 
If we check them, we shall find a great 
deal of waste in them. My amendment 
would have done that. 

Next, “Review of Economic Aspect of 
Loan for Construction of Water Supply 
System in Saigon, Vietnam—Develop- 
ment Loan Fund—September 1963.” 

“Unnecessary Payment by United 
States of Costs Properly Chargeable to 
Japan for Administrative and Related 
Expenses of the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram for Japan—June 1963.” 

“May 1963: Excessive Costs Incurred 
for Rehabilitating to Original Appear- 
ance and Service of Military Equipment 
Donated to Foreign Nations Under the 
Military Assistance Programs.” 

We decorate it for them and give it to 
them. 

What suckers have been made out of 
the American taxpayers. 

Next: “Review of Local Currency for 
the Budget Support Program for 
Korea—January 1963.” 

“Follow-Up Review of the Department 
of Defense Action on Reimbursements 
from Foreign Countries for Administra- 
tive Expenses Under the Military As- 
sistance Program—March 1964.” 

“Improper Payment of Colombian Port 
Charges for Surplus Agricultural Com- 
modities Sold Under Title I of the Agri- 
cultural Development Assistance Act of 
1954, Commonly Known as Public Law 
480—November 1964.” 

“November 1964: Loss of Interest on 
US.-Owned Foreign Currencies in the 
Republic of China, Taiwan.” 

October 1964: “Excessive Ocean Trans- 
portation Costs Incurred for Shipments 
Under Title I of the Agricultural Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act, 1954.” 

September 1964: “Summary of Defi- 
ciencies Related to the Inadequate Ad- 
ministration of Military Budget Support 
Price Provided to Certain Foreign Coun- 
tries Under the Foreign Aid Act.” 
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September 1964: “Additional Interest 
Cost to the United States Because of Pre- 
mature Release of Funds to the Social 
Progress Trust Fund Administered by 
the Inter-American Development Bank.” 

August 1964: “Improper Reduction of 
Dollar Collection Loans Made by the 
Corporate Development Loan Fund.” 

August 1964: “Follow-up Review of 
the Department of Defense Action in 
Canceling Excessive Procurement and 
Redistribution in Connection With the 
Spare Parts Program for Portugal Un- 
der the Military Assistance Program.” 

July 1964: Review of the Administra- 
tion of Assistance for Financing Com- 
mercial Imports and Other Financial 
Elements Under the Economic Technical 
Assistance Program for Vietnam, 1958 
to 1962.” 

All those corrupt puppets of ours have 
lived well in Saigon. Wait until the 
American people find out the shocking 
waste and corruption that our foreign 
aid has helped develop in Saigon, and 
in South Vietnam generally, in which 
nothing has been done about freedom 
since the United States set up its first 
puppet in 1954. Our administration 
talks about saving freedom in South 
Vietnam. Neither the South Vietnamese 
nor the Vietcong seem to know what 
real freedom means. 

“Undercollections of Interest and Prin- 
cipal of Foreign Aid Currency on Certain 
Loans to Foreign Governments”’—July 
1964. 

July 1964: “Unofficial Use and Over- 
stated Needs of Commercial Type Ve- 
hicles by the Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group Headquarters in Taipei, 
Republic of China.” 

July 1964: “Review of Certain Pay- 
ments Related to Administration of Eco- 
nomic and Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram for Vietnam.” 

July 1964: “Examination of Economic 
and Technical Assistance Programs of 
Turkey.” 

I have said earlier that many millions 
of dollars of taxpayer money have been 
wasted in Turkey. 

June 1964: “Deficiencies in the Admin- 
istration of Earthquake Reconstruction 
Rehabilitation Program in Chile.” 

That is a much bigger volume than the 
previous one. 

June 1964: “Ineffective Administra- 
tion of U.S. Assistance to Children’s Hos- 
pital in Poland.” We must watch out as 
we examine foreign aid and as we come 
across a program that has a heart- 
appealing title, like a children’s hospital 
in Poland. Everyone looks the other way 
when it comes to a matter of waste. The 
best way to serve those little boys and 
girls is to see to it that they get the 
benefit of every dollar that the taxpayer 
supplies, under efficient administration. 

“Understatement of Claims Against 
the United Arab Republic and the Fed- 
eral Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia for 
Recovery of Excess Ocean Transporta- 
tion Costs Financed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation.” 

February 1964: “Examination of Cer- 
tain Economic Development Projects for 
Assistance to the Central Treaty Orga- 
nization by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development.” 
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May 1965: “Improper Payment of Port 
Charges on Shipments to Colombia on 
Food Donated Under Title III of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act.” 

April 1965: “Questionable Aspects of 
Budget Support Loans to the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador.” 

April 1965: “Followup Examination on 
Certain Aspects of U.S. Assistance to the 
Central Treaty Organization for a Rail 
Link Between Turkey and Iran.” 

April 1965: “Ineffective Utilization of 
Property Under the Foreign Assistance 
Program.” 

May 1965: “Overprocurement Result- 
ing From Ineffective Supply Manage- 
ment in Korea Under the Military As- 
sistance Act.” 

March 1965: “Unnecessary Dollar 
Costs Incurred by Financing Purchases 
of Commodities Produced in Brazil.” 

January 1965: “Weaknesses Involving 
Primarily the Disposition of Surplus 
Nonfat Dried Milk.” 

These are samplings of what spot 
checks made by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States have disclosed. 
I urge my colleagues to go to the 
Foreign Relations Committee room and 
at least sample them, and to take a few 
out into the reading room and read 
them. Then I ask my colleagues to ask 
themselves the question: Are we really 
justified in voting for this conference 
report? 

This is the worst program in Govern- 
ment and the conference report does 
nothing aboutit. It continues it for an- 
other year in the same form. 

Even as the conferees passed up their 
opportunity to do something about these 
conditions, we read in the press that the 
American taxpayers have been asked to 
foot the bill for several dozen plush ex- 
ecutive style chairs, at a cost of some 
$250 each, for a new medical school we 
are constructing in Saigon. Of course, 
the local Vietnamese officials looked 
through a catalog and found some very 
ritzy chairs and desks for sale. Natural- 
ly, they wanted only the best for them- 
selves. That is understandable, because 
we have been keeping a great many 
South Vietnamese in high style in the last 
10 years, and they expect nothing but 
the best from us. And if we do not give 
it to them, we will hear that their con- 
fidence in the Americans might be 
shaken. 

So our aid officials in Vietnam prompt- 
ly okayed the plush chairs and other of- 
fice equipment. You do not find them 
looking into the possibility of surplus 
stocks already on hand in AID, which 
was one of the criticisms made by the 
Comptroller General. It is easier to 
write out a check. Can anyone doubt 
why foreign aid is so often referred to by 
American taxpayers as the foreign aid 
rathole? 

MEAGER RESULTS FROM FOREIGN AID 

All the answers and rationales that are 
offered for this state of affairs revolve 
around the allegation that we do get 
something for our aid money, and that 
is military allies. How many times have 
we heard the old story about the millions 
of soldiers being maintained by aid- 
receiving countries, soldiers who will be 
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there to fight with the United States in 
case of any outbreak of war? 

Well, the war is onin Asia. And where 
are all the millions of soldiers in Asia 
that were supposed to have been bought, 
or hired, or induced to fight for free- 
dom, with all these billions of foreign aid 
money? 

There will never come a time when the 
military forces of other countries who 
have been receiving aid from us will be 
needed more than they are needed now 
in Vietnam. But where are they? There 
has been a lot of talk about troops from 
the Philippines, from Korea, from Tai- 
wan. But no combat troops in any num- 
ber to amount to anything have showed 
up. 

The American people are about to find 
out the ultimate illusion of foreign aid. 
It is that we are getting no help from 
any of the nations we have been helping 
with huge doses of both economic and 
military aid. Those millions of troops 
that are described to us each year in 
the hearings as being cheaper to main- 
tain under arms than a comparable 
number of U.S. troops are going to stay 
right at home while American troops do 
the fighting and dying in Asia. There 
will be no Pa*istanis, no Indians, no 
Thai, no Filipinos, no Formosans. Con- 
ceivably, there may be some Koreans 
eventually, but if so, it will be at con- 
siderable expense to the United States. 

That is why I say that the great il- 
lusion of aid is that it maintains allies 
for the United States, especially military 
allies. It has done nothing of the sort 
in our hour of contest and crisis in Asia. 
If it has failed the test in Vietnam, where 
is it ever going to produce friends and 
allies for the United States? 

The plain truth is that countries that 
depend upon us for money and military 
equipment are not allies at all. They 
are dependencies. The United States 
has in the world today almost no genuine 
allies. Canada, West Germany, and 
Japan come the closest to being true 
allies because they share our general 
foreign policy objectives and they are 
able to sustain and maintain themselves 
in both their economic and military 
activities. 

I would point out to the American 
people this afternoon that the war in 
Asia, and the total lack of any meaning- 
ful assistance from other nations, de- 
notes and emphasizes and highlights the 
futility of foreign aid as a means of 
gathering allies. If a crisis comes to any 
one of the nations in Asia or the Middle 
East that receives our economic and 
military aid on the ground that it is 
building an indigenous force to fight 
communism, that country will still have 
to be defended by American troops if 
it is defended at all. And we will get 
no more help from its neighbors than 
we are getting in Vietnam. 

No nation that cannot maintain itself 
in time of peace can be an ally in time 
of war. It can provide a geographic lo- 
cation for American military operations, 
but nothing more. An ally is a country 
with which we act in concert for a com- 
mon goal. But a true ally has its own 
resources out of which it can maintain 
a policy or an operation. And today, the 
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nations of the world that can maintain 
a policy or a military operation out of 
their own resources and whose policies 
in general coincide with ours are few and 
far between. Not even Britain qualifies 
any more as a true ally, because her total 
dependence upon the United States for 
support of her currency means that she, 
too, like so many of our dependencies in 
Asia, is incapable of any military opera- 
tions supported and maintained by her- 
self alone. 

So when the waste and the inefficiency 
of the foreign aid are brushed aside with 
pompous explanations of how it is all 
really an investment in the political 
friendship and military cooperation of 
recipient countries, let the American 
people ask: “Where are those friends, 
and where is that military cooperation 
now in Asia, when we need them? If 
we don’t need them now, we never will.” 

The results of over 10 years of foreign 
aid are coming in in Asia, and they are 
virtually nothing. But in this confer- 
ence report, the American people are 
subjected to another year of more of the 
same. The conference report does not 
merit their confidence, and it should be 
rejected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks a 
column written by Robert S. Allen and 
Paul Scott entitled “Inside Washington,” 
discussing some of the money that is be- 
ing spent under our aid program, be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSIDE WASHINGTON 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON, August 23, 1965.—More than 
$25 million in foreign aid funds has been 
spent for scores of so-called research and 
analysis projects ranging from diffusion of 
innovations in rural societies to the in- 
teraction of social values and political re- 
sponsibility. 

Cost of these studies runs from $5,405 to 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania, for effect of 
foreign aid on U.S. balance of payments, to 
$2,463,275 to Wisconsin University for re- 
search and training in land tenure and re- 
form in Latin America. 

Most of these foreign aid-financed re- 
search dispensations went to U.S. univer- 
sities, with a few to private institutions and 
business concerns. 

These are the latest disclosures by Repre- 
sentative VERNON THOMSON, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee who has determinedly crusaded 
against waste, extravagance, bungling, mis- 
management, and other costly failings in the 
administration of the multibillion-dollar for- 
eign aid program. 

His jolting new exposé comes as Congress 
is preparing to approve the compromise $3.36 
billion foreign aid authorization bill agreed 
on by the House-Senate conferees under 
strenuous White House pressure. 

In an effort to put an end to foreign aid 
spending on such studies, THOMSON has 
drafted an amendment barring that, as 
follows: 

“None of the funds appropriated or made 
available under this act for carrying out the 
Foreign Assistance Act * * * may be used 
to make payments with respect to any con- 
tract to which the United States is a party 
which provides for research into the admin- 
istrative organization or operation, or per- 
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sonnel practices, of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development.” 

This amendment will be offered by THOM- 
son when the foreign aid appropriation bill 
is considered by the House in the next sev- 
eral weeks. He has been assured of bipar- 
tisan support in his economy drive. 


THE PLUM LIST 


Representative THOMSON has demanded of 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID), which administers the multibillion- 
dollar foreign aid program, detailed explana- 
tions of these expensive and esoteric studies. 

He is baffled why large sums of money 
voted by Congress for foreign aid should 
be spent for probing the impact of electric 
power on rural development, develop- 
ment planning and planning assistance cri- 
teria, and numerous other subjects with no 
apparent relation to foreign aid. 

“We have spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the past 30 years on rural elec- 
trification,” points out THOMSON, “so I would 
think we know a great deal about that. I 
can’t understand why foreign aid funds 
should be spent for research in this field. 
Yet the records show three contracts total- 
ing $560,000 were granted for such studies.” 

As ascertained by THOMSON from AID files, 
the $25,193,163 spent for research and anal- 
ysis includes the following projects: 


Contractor, title, and amount 


Michigan University, “Research in 
Foam Plastics for Housing“ -_-. 
Yale University, ‘Quantitative 
Study of Economic Structure 
%% ͤ ee 
Stanford Research Institute, In- 
dustrial Location and Develop- 
ment Planning in Newly Indus- 
trializing Countries“ 
Michigan State University, Map- 
ping of Research Requirements 
of the Food for Peace Program“ 
American Institute for Research, 
“Research and Development of 
Aptitude Testing 
Hoffman Electronics Corp., “De- 
velopment and Performance 
Test of a Solar-Powered Battery 


$236, 000 


1, 513, 730 


196, 029 
124, 040 


245, 950 


Recharg 30, 025 
International Institute for Educa- 
tional Planning, “Development 
of Guidelines for Determining 
the Feasibility of Using New 
Educational Media in Develop- 
ing Countries“ oe n mae ame i a ea 
Johns Hopkins University, Re- 
search in Health Manpower 
Planning for Selected Less- 
Developed Countries“ --------- 
Medical College of Virginia, Study 
of Methods for Improving the 
Training and Use of Middle- 
Level Health Manpower 
Brookings Institution, Transpor- 
tation and Economic Develop- 


196, 129 


865, 684 


130, 200 


1, 469, 720 
Cornell University, Comparative 
Study of Social and Cultural 
647, 938 
Educational Services, Inc., Math- 
ematics Curriculum Develop- 
ment in Africa inasnan ona 
MIT Center for International 
Studies, “Improved Analytical 
Methods for Development Plan- 


1, 823, 012 


200, 910 
National Planning Association, 
“Development Planning and 
Planning Assistance Criteria“ 
Ohio State University Research 
Foundation, “Analysis of Pro- 
gram for the Development of 
Agricultural Credit Institutions 
and R y Ie a 
Pennsylvania University, “The In- 
teraction of Social Values and 
Political Responsibility“ 250, 000 


1, 377, 120 


636, 821 
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Contractor, titie, and amount—Continued 


University of Pittsburgh, “Re- 
search on the Process of Insti- 

$158, 380 

Williams College, “Import Substi- 
tution and Economic Policy in 
Economic Development“ 

Purdue Research Foundation, 
“Evaluation of AID University 
Contracts for Agricultural Edu- 
cation and Research Programs 


173, 299 


998, 931 


In a $281,000 study uncovered some 
months ago by THomson, former Wisconsin 
Lieutenant Governor, on the functions, pro- 
cedures, training, and other pertinent details 
concerning four key positions in AID mis- 
sions abroad, he found the following high- 
flown bafflegab: 

“Feasible means for measuring the degree 
to which a prospective incumbent possesses 
some of the requisite characteristics may not 
be currently available to AID. However, the 
inability to measure the characteristics with- 
in the constraints that now bind the Agency 
should not be confused with the issue of 
whether or not a characteristic is essential 
to do a job effectively. If the characteristic 
is needed, and AID chooses and places a can- 
didate lacking it in the appropriate degree, 
the aspects of the job in which the char- 
acteristic is required cannot be performed 
effectively.” 

From AID records, THOMSON has ascer- 
tained the Agency has more than 15,000 em- 
ployees; some 6,600 Americans, the remainder 
foreigners. Of the latter, approximately half 
are paid with counterpart funds—local cur- 
rency credited to the United States through 
the sale of surplus farm commodities. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my individual minority views 
in opposition to the foreign aid confer- 
ence report of 1964 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views of Mr. Morse were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


The foreign aid program has become one 
of the most stagnant, unproductive, and mis- 
represented of all Federal activities. It is 
stagnant because its objectives are still tied 
largely to American strategic interests of the 
1950’s; it is unproductive because much of 
it goes for uses that neither build nor de- 
velop; and it is misrepresented because, in 
spite of all the official hand-wringing pleas 
that we help the underprivileged and de- 
prived people of the world, not more than 
40 percent of it goes for that purpose. 

The basis of my approach to foreign aid is 
that it must serve the interests of the 
United States. I believe in “strings” on aid. 
Congress may spend public money only for 
the general welfare of the United States, not 
for the general welfare of any other people, 
no matter how deserving they may be. 
Therefore, foreign aid cannot serve a purely 
humanitarian purpose, devoid of self-in- 
terest, for the United States. 

My difference with much of the program 
is over what really does serve the interests 
of the United States. I do not believe that 
aid extended for military reasons, security 
reasons, or for reasons of political intrigue 
serves our longrun interests—and this is a 
longrun program. I think that foreign aid 
should be primarily developmental and for 
specific purposes, with the shortrun con- 
siderations very secondary instead of the 
other way around. 

Unless and until it is put on that basis, 
foreign aid will remain a dole and its 
recipients will be either dependencies of the 
United States or, in some cases, they will 
take our military aid and then use it for 
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their own national purposes that may be 
quite contrary to our own. 
FOREIGN AID AS A SLUSH FUND 

Many advocates of aid think they are 
being sophisticated in recommending for- 
eign aid as a slush fund to buy off other 
countries. They often say that every great 
nation has had to do the same thing, and 
that the United States should now under- 
take to carry the same burden, with the un- 
derstanding that it is a waste of money and 
is spent only to prevent unfavorable things 
from happening. 

Several things are wrong with this view. 
First of all, it assumes that money (or mili- 
tary equipment) buys more than it does. 
To holders of this view, the giving of money 
is synonymous with the influencing of the 
recipient; but more often than not, recipi- 
ents, in the manner of Sukarno, take the 
money and then do as they intended to 
anyway. 

Secondly, handing out money and weapons 
with the idea that they will promote political 
stability, or keep friendly governments in 
power, or prop up a bloated military estab- 
lishment in a foreign country are all efforts 
to impose a political order from the top down. 
The underlying causes of unrest or suscepti- 
bility to communism are ignored, and some- 
times worsened. 

These uses of foreign aid are justified 
with such phrases as “forward defense 

t communism,” “vital to the interests 
of the United States,” and “of strategic im- 
portance to the United States,” concepts that 
now embrace virtually the entire globe. Most 
of the countries receiving huge and largely 
unconditional aid on the ground that they 
border the Communist bloc are already pro- 
tected by mutual defense treaties with us, 
and by our retaliatory capacity. 

The real justification for “forward defense” 
aid is not that the recipient can use it 
against communism, because a nonindustrial 
country that cannot support a peacetime 
army cannot sustain a war effort against 
Russia or China. Once Europe and Japan 
were rebuilt and rearmed, military aid ceased 
to have much practical value for indigenous 
forces. What “forward defense” aid does buy 
is entree for American military and intelli- 
gence agencies close to Communist borders. 
For these privileges, we have paid since World 
War II a dozen times more than we need 
to have paid. 

Many will say, “Anything that helps us 
against Russia and China is worthwhile.” 
But our failure to insist on sound economic 
standards even for this aid has not helped 
us. It only means we are still vulnerable to 
eviction from these countries without, in the 
meantime, having improved their economic 
prospects. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM SHOULD BE BASIC PURPOSE 
OF am 

In the long run, climates and attitudes 
sympathetic to the United States and com- 
patible with American objectives will have 
to be created by the creation first of eco- 
nomic freedom in these countries. And 
economic freedom can only be advanced 
through the developmental part of the 


rogram. 

But, sad to say, of the economic section of 
the program, not more than half is devoted 
to bona fide economic development. Sup- 
porting assistance, the contingency fund, and 
nonproject loans from the Development Loan 
Fund are but political props and payoffs 
to foreign governments. They do not de- 
velop; they merely patch over and perpet- 
uate the lack of development. 

Even the technical assistance program is 
being used for transportation and communi- 
cation projects against the day when they 
may be of use to American forces, and to 
train smalltime police states in emerging 
countries, 
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The words “economic freedom of choice,” 
without which the security of this country 
will never be strengthened in this world, are 
being relegated to whatever is left over in the 
foreign aid plot. Education, sanitation, voca- 
tional training, capital projects, agricultural 
extension—the activities that our officials 
trot out to gain support for aid among the 
unknowing American people—these consti- 
tute at most only about 40 percent of the 
$3.5 billion being requested. 

Cutting the $1 billion-plus military aid 
expenditure in half and applying the unpro- 
ductive economic aid to genuine economic 
development projects would do more to 
strengthen the longrun security of the United 
States than any other changes that could be 
made in the foreign aid program. 


NO EVIDENCE OF CHANGE IN CURRENT PROGRAM 


Since January, Congress and the American 
people have been told again and again that 
this year the program is being tightened, cur- 
tailed, and improved. But there is no hint 
in any of the material presented to the com- 
mittee of where these changes are taking 
place. All that Congress is given in the an- 
nual presentation is a look at ongoing pro- 
grams, started in the current fiscal year or 
before. 

Contrary to past efforts and directives from 
Congress, requested funds for supporting as- 
sistance have been increased over last year, 
even without the additional request for Viet- 
mam. This grant economic aid has been a 
target for congressional criticism since adop- 
tion of the Mansfield amendment in 1959, 
calling for its eventual termination. The 
aid request for this category is a backward 
step from the Mansfield reform. 

Unspecified loans called program loans 
abounded in fiscal 1964, and they apparently 
are to be used just as freely in fiscal 1965. 
Project loans finance the importing of com- 
modities for specific projects whose sound- 
ness can be verified by AID officials; but pro- 
gram loans go to balance accounts and fi- 
nance imports in general. In many coun- 
tries these include imports that contribute 
nothing to local development. They only 
create a debt obligation to the United States 
whose chances of repayment are slim. 

Moratoriums on debt obligations due us 
from Turkey and Brazil, and the prospect of 
renegotiation of Argentina's obligations, call 
for a much tighter control by Congress over 
this type of loan. In the case of Brazil and 
Turkey, we are making them a new soft loan 
even as we give them moratoriums on repay- 
ment of old ones. 

These loans, as with aid in general, are 
touted as creating a future market for Amer- 
ican goods. This theory is based on the ad- 
vertising gimmick of giving away free sam- 
ples. But their cost is absorbed by the 
American taxpayer, not the manufacturer. 
Yet testimony to this committee—not from 
administration sources but from U.S. com- 
mercial sources—brought out that in Co- 
lombia and Chile, U.S. exports declined as 
these countries received our goods under pro- 
gram loans and diverted the foreign ex- 
change saving into new purchases from the 
European exporters. Worst of all, the 
chances that the taxpayers will ever recover 
any of this subsidy to American business are 
not good. 

It is no wonder that committees of U.S. 
businessmen are becoming the major tub 
thumpers for foreign aid. 

So far as Latin America is concerned, the 
indications are that the aid standards are 
being loosened, not tightened. A $50 mil- 
lion loan for no particular development pur- 
pose, but just to balance international pay- 
ments, has been extended to Brazil. This is 
despite the suspension of loans, pending ful- 
fillment of certain economic conditions by 
the Brazilian Government. There is as yet 


no more or better economic performance to 
justify a loan than there had been under 
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the previous Government. But once a new 
junta takes over in Latin America, we rush 
to curry favor with it, and in Brazil it 18 
costing $50 million. 

In fact, the U.S. aid program in four other 
junta-ruled countries of Latin America where 
constitutional governments were pushed out, 
has been resumed. These are the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Ecuador, and Hon- 
duras. This is a full turn back to the evil 
days of the 1950’s when the United States 
gained a record level of ill will and ill repute 
among the people of Latin America who had 
to live under the brutal heel of U.S.-sup- 
ported tyrants. The Alliance for Progress 
was supposed to have changed all that by 
financing economic reform within a frame- 
work of political freedom and democratic in- 
stitutions. But today we are merely hand- 
ing out more money for the same old pur- 
poses as before. 

Having ignored ourselves the political con- 
ditions for aid under the Alliance, our part- 
ners fee] free to ignore the self-help condi- 
tions. Why shouldn't they when they get 
this money anyway? 

FUNDS SHOULD NOT GO ABOVE FISCAL 1964 


As reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the bill increases the program 
for fiscal year 1965 over the program for fiscal 
1964, This has been done despite the over- 
whelming evidence that the American people 
are demanding long-overdue reductions in 
the foreign aid burden, that the impact of 
the aid program is woefully smaller than its 
size, that U.S. Government funds are in- 
creasingly needed at home, and that our so- 
called allies are permitted to shirk their re- 
sponsibilities because of our often feckless 
generosity. 

Undoubtedly the administration sincerely 
believes its appropriation request for $3,516,- 
700,000 to be a “bare bones” budget. How- 
ever, the determining factor in shaping this 
request had to be the judgment of the 
Agency for International Development. And 
our past experience has made it painfully 
clear that—at a minimum—there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the AID judgment. The 
Congress, on the other hand, is not (or 
should not be) content merely to accept the 
arguments of stanch advocates, but takes 
into account a range of other sources of in- 
formation. Foremost among the latter are 
the reports by the Comptroller General of 
the United States, which time after time 
have severely criticized in detail the plan- 
ning, the programing, and the implementa- 
tion of the aid program. On the basis of 
such information, as well as a full study of 
the AID presentation material, I can only 
conclude that there is a great deal of fat 
clinging to the bare bones. 

The appropriation last year, for fiscal 1964, 
Was an even $3 billion—a cut of almost $2 
billion from the original budget request. 
Judging by the cries of anguish and forecasts 
of catastrophe which rose from Foggy Bot- 
tom during that trimming process, one might 
have envisioned the United States and the 
rest of the free world sliding irretrievably 
toward disaster. Yet a year later the Re- 
public still stands, and no one is able to 
point to any foreign policy reverse attribu- 
table to a lack of aid funds. Indeed, our 
setbacks appear to have come in the Medi- 
terranean and in southeast Asia, areas into 
which the United States has poured money 
most lavishly. 

During this year’s hearings and committee 
discussions no evidence was presented to 
justify an authorization for fiscal year 1965 
of almost $467 million more than the $3 bil- 
lion appropriated for fiscal 1964. It might be 
noted in this connection that a great deal of 
attention and lipservice was given last year 
to the so-called Clay Committee report. 
While I disagreed strongly with that report's 
inflated financial recommendations, it did 
contain the extremely valid proposition that 
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there should be a gradual but steady reduc- 
tion in the size of the aid program annually 
in the future. Our experience last year with 
a program scaled to $3 billion in new funds 
certainly suggests that a cut even below that 
level could be safely made this year. 

Because of a carryover from prior year 
appropriations, the final figure for the fiscal 
1964 program was almost $3.4 billion, rather 
than $3 billion. The carry over this year 
supposedly is only to be about $53 million. 
If true, and if the $3 billion level of new 
money were maintained, the end result would 
be a reduction of about $344 million under 
last year’s figure. The word “supposedly” 
must be emphasized. For the administrators 
of the AID program are highly accomplished 
producers of rabbits from their hats, and 
there is good reason to believe that other 
funds may in time be brought out of hiding. 
Indeed, when such a wonderland category as 
“deobligations of prior year obligations” is 
counted, the understandably confused Ameri- 
can man in the street finds that the foreign 
aid program which he thought was $3 billion 
last year turned out to be in excess of $3.6 
billion. The conclusion that $3 billion in 
new money would not represent any real 
reduction from last year is shared by many 
Members of the House, who wrote in the 
“minority views” in the House Appropriations 
Committee report: 

“Further, it is impossible for the Appro- 
priations Committee to ascertain with any 
degree of accuracy the amount of unobli- 
gated funds which are left at the end of the 
fiscal year. It has been stated that these 
figures for any fiscal year are not available 
until October of the following year.” 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT ONLY A PART OF 
TOTAL FOREIGN AID 


This leads to another major objection to 
the character of the foreign aid program as 
it now stands. It is only the beginning 
figure for what we spend overseas on an 
annual basis. Many Members of the Con- 
gress, much less the American public, have 
only the haziest idea of how much money is 
involved in our contributions to a large num- 
ber of international financial and develop- 
mental organizations, and in our shipments 
of agricultural surpluses. 

Moreover, executive branch requests for the 
same general purpose in successive years have 
a tendency to disappear from one bill or cate- 
gory and turn up in another. For example, 
$135 million for Latin American development 
(through the Inter-American Bank's Social 
Progress Trust Fund) contained in the 1964 
foreign aid appropriation bill does not recur 
this year. At first blush this might appear 
as a reduction in our total aid. But no, the 
administration has just submitted a separate 
new request for $750 million over a 3-year 
period for the same purpose with a slight 
change in terminology. There is no corre- 
sponding cut in this bill. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is extraordinarily difficult to 
perceive the overall total of U.S. foreign aid, 
and to make intelligent judgments about the 
validity of its components, such as those con- 
tained in this bill. 


EXCESSIVE NUMBER OF COUNTRIES CONTINUE 
TO RECEIVE BILATERAL AID 


This confusion carries over into the ques- 
tion of how many countries are feeding at 
the American trough. If only aid under the 
Poreign Assistance Act is counted, then some 
83 countries are scheduled to receive assist- 
ance in fiscal year 1965. But the total rises 
to over 90 countries and territories when all 
forms of assistance are counted. And indeed 
they should be counted. The administration 
can scarcely claim it is extending little aid 
to Nasser’s Egypt, for instance, when Public 
Law 480 supplies are flooding that country. 

Now it appears that the number of coun- 
tries getting help under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act has fallen by something like the 
figure of 10. It is noteworthy that there is 
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no commensurate cut in the administration 
request for new funds. On the contrary, the 
AID officials point with pride to the growing 
concentration of effort in fewer “key” coun- 
tries. By that standard, no matter how many 
nonessential applicants are cut off the aid 
payroll, the level of foreign assistance re- 
quests is likely to remain unchanged. 

Anyone reading the majority committee 
report, supported by the majority of members 
who voted for this bill, will be struck by the 
absence of persuasive answers to the out- 
standing questions which have always sur- 
rounded the foreign aid program. It is said 
that it is unrealistic to expect agreement on 
the purposes and aims of the foreign aid 
program. This at least is refreshing candor, 
although there is little novelty in the ob- 
servation. My own experience with AID offi- 
cials has always been that when I make a 
valid criticism of an economic project, they 
say the objective in that case is not economic 
but political—and vice versa in other cases. 
In numerous instances those officials have 
accepted the validity of my criticisms “in 
principle” but have cited so-called special 
circumstances which prevent them from tak- 
ing corrective action. It is no wonder that 
we have difficulty in justifying foreign aid 
expenditures to our constituents. 

The committee report states that the total 
of U.S. bilateral aid is declining. Yet, as 
substantiation, it merely cites the difference 
between last year’s administration request 
and the one this year. The fact is there is 
no hard evidence to cite which would back up 
that statement in terms of last year and this. 

The majority report then goes on to note 
that “aid has been terminated in 17 coun- 
tries * . But it ignores the fact that 
some of these countries were cut off several 
years ago, and have been trotted out each 
year since as happy examples. In any event, 
as stated above, a reduction in recipients 
means little without a consequent reduction 
in expenditures. 

A table is inserted in the report which sup- 
posedly “should provide some reassurance” 
that our development loans will be repaid. 
The only conclusion I draw from that table 
is that the World Bank—whose record is not 
at issue—has done extremely well with its 
hard loans on stringent criteria. I join Sen- 
ators Munpr and Lauscn in their objections 
to the easy terms of most of our loans. 

Finally, the report meets the criticism that 
our industrialized friends are failing to take 
a fair share of the foreign aid burden by 
stating that: “This is a complicated ques- 
tion, for which there is no categoric answer.” 
Again, the statistical information contained 
in the report just does not support an op- 
timistic conclusion. 

In the following sections I set forth my 
own specific conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for cutbacks in funds, which latter are 
summarized at the end in tabular form. 


DEVELOPMENT LOANS 

Congress should reduce funds for develop- 
ment loans so long as these loans continue 
to be made for general purposes and not for 
specific projects. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee report in both its majority and 
minority views was critical of the large sums 
in “program” loans during fiscal 1964. Yet 
Congress must be aware by now that mere 
criticism in a committee report makes no 
impact whatsoever on the foreign aid pro- 


gram. 

Said the majority report: 

“Nevertheless, the committee believes that 
countries which progress to the point where 
they qualify for large development loans 
should be encouraged to assume increasing 
responsibility for financing their imports, 
except imports related to projects for which 
loans are made. There is danger that de- 
pendence on the United States for such fi- 
nancing could result in levels of consumption 
higher than the recipient could normally 
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sustain and could encourage unsound fi- 
nancial and monetary practices.” 

The minority report of the House com- 
mittee showed program loans in fiscal 1964 
as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 


for total of $511 million. Since then, Brazil 
has received a $50 million program loan. 

This means that about a third of all de- 
velopment loan funds available for fiscal 
1964 have already been lent for general pur- 
poses unrelated to any specific development 
project. 

Turkey ranks as the No. 1 failure of 
the foreign aid program and among the No. 
1 recipients of program loans. She is re- 
ceiving over $100 million in economic aid 
this fiscal year, and considerably more in 
fiscal 1965, most of it in “program” loans. 

Both the Organization for European Co- 
operation and Development and the General 
Accounting Office of the United States have 
found Turkey’s economic development to 
have stagnated despite the huge American 
aid program there since 1947. The OECD 
report of 1963 was prepared for a consortium 
of Western European countries that were 
supposed to join the United States in fi- 
nancing Turkey’s development. AID pres- 
entations always refer to this consortium but 
do not mention that its total pledges amount 
to less than the American aid alone, and 
that the European members are not coming 
through on their pledges because Turkey 
has not carried out the reforms required. 

Judging from the presentation figures for 
fiscal 1965, it appears that the United States 
is going to make up the difference, reforms 
or no reforms. 

the United States has put $1,670 
million into Turkey's economy since 1947, 
and given her combined military and eco- 
nomic aid of over $4 billion, that country’s 
economic condition is worsening. The popu- 
lation increase has almost entirely wiped 
out the increase in the gross national 
product. 

Reform of the grossly wasteful state enter- 

and tax reform are the most urgent. 
The U.S. General Accounting Office reported 
afew weeks ago: 

“In the absence of a development plan 
and adequate information about the econ- 
omy's resources and needs, the commodity 
import program (which has been the largest 
segment of the U.S. economic dollar aid to 
Turkey) was an integrated part of the 

of Turkey’s overall import pro- 
grams and as such was not geared to specific 
long-range objectives. Moreover, substan- 
tial amounts of local currency generated 
under the commodity import program were 
allocated for the general support of invest- 
ment budgets of state economic enterprises 
(those owned by the Turkish Government). 
Because neither the Turkish Government nor 
the mission exercised adequate control over 
commodity imports and the operations and 
investment programs of state enterprises, 
nid funds frequently were used to nonessen- 
tial or low-priority purposes. State enterpris- 
es also received U.S. dollar aid to finance the 
foreign exchange cost of facilities which had 
been poorly utilized or not utilized at all. 
Assistance was freely provided some state 
enterprises notwithstanding their inefficient 
operations and uneconomical practices. 

“In a supplement to our prior report on 
the Turkey program, we pointed out that 
accomplishments in Turkey's economic de- 
velopment and support of the country’s de- 
fense efforts had been accompanied by se- 
rious economic problems with consequent 
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increases in the amount of aid required from 
the United States. * * * The average level 
of U.S. aid for the 5 fiscal years (1958-62) 
covered by our recent examination increased 
significantly over the level for the preceding 
periods. Moreover, U.S. officials estimate 
that during the 5-year period which began 
March 1, 1963, Turkey will need more aid 
than heretofore from both the United States 
and others and that Turkey will not reach 
self-sustaining growth before 1975. Steps 
taken since the military coup of May 1960 
offer promise that sound and necessary eco- 
nomic control measures may be forthcoming, 
but much remains to be done. As can be 
seen from the above, there is a need for 
more effective action to improve operations 
and increase earnings of state economic en- 
terprises and for more productive utilization 
of resources available to Turkey.” 

The Turkish Government, continues this 
report, operates about half of the country's 
industrial production, including enterprises 
in the fields of manufacturing, mining, trad- 
ing, banking, transportation, and public 
utilities. They have steadily lost money 
due to “poor organization, inefficient opera- 
tions, and poor pricing policies.“ 

“Despite these basic management de- 
ficiencies, the United States continued to 
provide substantial sums of direct and in- 
direct dollar aid and counterpart and US.- 
owned local currency to some state enter- 
prises. This aid has contributed little to- 
ward improving operations of the enterprises, 
relieving their drain on the Turkish economy, 
and thereby reducing the need for outside 
aid.” 

Turkey's failure to correct the worst of 
these conditions has led the consortium to 
curtail its scheduled aid. But instead of 
doing the same, the AID presentation in- 
dicates that the United States is going to in- 
crease its aid substantially over last year. 


DEBT DEFAULT BY TURKEY 


The GAO report also found that Turkey 
was by 1957 in arrears on three loans, with 
the amounting to $6.4 million. In 
May 1959, AID deferred for periods ranging 
from 28 to 31 years all principal and interest 
payments originally due between 1956 and 
1965. The Government of Turkey is to make 
the three interest and principal payments 
due between 1966 and the original maturity 
dates pursuant to the original repayment 
schedule, and make the deferred payments 
after the original maturity dates. But inter- 
est will not be charged on the principal and 
interest payments that were deferred, which 
represents another grant of $31 million to 
Turkey. 

The dreary details of American aid for 
importation of station wagons, for a meat- 
packing plant that is virtually unused, for 
modernization of the state-owned bituminous 
coal industry that continues to sink deeper 
into indebtedness, and for grain storage silos 
whose peakloads averaged less than 40 per- 
cent of capacity are included in this GAO re- 
port. It should be read by every citizen who 
still believes that the foreign aid program is 
designed to help the world’s unfortunate. 

Says the report: 

“The Agency (AID) advised us that it had 
encouraged Turkey to adopt necessary re- 
form measures for management of its fiscal 
and economic affairs. However, although 
actions taken by the Government of Turkey 
were not satisfactory, the Agency decided 
to not insist on a greater measure of cooper- 
ation because of foreign policy considera- 
tions.” 

Primary in these considerations are the 
extensive intelligence and military installa- 
tions operated in Turkey by thousands of 
American personnel, They largely explain 


why protests about Turkey’s stagnating econ- 
omy and misuse of aid funds are pushed 
aside with references to Turkey's being vital 
to American security.” 
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Our aid to Pakistan is in very much the 
same category, and we seem to be heading in 
the same direction with India. The “for- 
ward defense” policy of aid is not one of 
promoting economic freedom of choice at all. 

What is happening now in Laos and Viet- 
nam is typical of what would happen in 
each of these peripheral countries should it 
come under any pressure from within or 
without. The American aid that we send 
them now would be only a drop in the bucket 
of what it would take to prop them up under 
conditions of war or near war. 

Program loans to these countries are little 
better than outright grants and should be 
stopped. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


For many years, this descendant of the 
point 4 program has been an almost un- 
touchable segment of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. Buta close examination of its current 
projects, and those in the comparable cate- 
gory in the Alliance for Progress, indicates 
that technical cooperation is moving far 
away from the original point 4. Today, a 
major function of “technical cooperation” 
is the training of local police forces in in- 
ternal security matters. These programs are 
zealously pursued by American authorities 
even in countries like Panama and In- 
donesia, where their uses are more likely to 
be anti-American or anti-British instead of 
anti-Communist. 

In short, these programs are being con- 
ducted in the countries where we have little 
or no control over the purposes to which 
they will be put. They include the recent 
military junta-ruled countries of the Do- 
minican Republic, Honduras, Ecuador, and 
Guatemala. Just what we think we can 
teach the Dominican National Police that 
they did not learn for themselves in Trujillo's 
day is hard to guess. But we are trying. 

We are undertaking similar endeavors in 
Somalia, Chad, Tunisia, the Central African 
Republic, Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, the 
Malagasy Republic, Niger, Upper Volta, the 
Congo, and Ethiopia in Africa. The pro- 
grams are equally widespread throughout 
Latin America and Asia. 

In few of these countries is there the in- 
stitutional framework that would make them 
a wise undertaking. All we are doing for 
most of them is making their police states 
a little more efficlent—maybe. But we have 
not the slightest idea to what use this efi- 
ciency will be put, and whether it will ad- 
vance any interest of the United States. 

In many ways, this kind of technical as- 
sistance is the most dangerous aid program 
ever undertaken by the United States. Any 
reduction Congress makes in it will be a step 
in the right direction. 

The aid presentation for technical assist- 
ance gives no real reason for the $9 million 
increase it plams over fiscal 1964. AID de- 
clares that it is moving the capital projects 
that have been under “Technical coopera- 
tion” into the “Development loan” category. 
But if so, what does it plan to do with the 
money saved, plus the increase over last 
year? Research“ is the only explanation for 
this in the presentation.. 

Many of the other projects undertaken in 
the name of technical cooperation and as- 
sistance have a similar flavor of political and 
military intrigue. In the Near East and Asia, 
many of the transportation projects seem to 
be directed at military rather than com- 
mercial use. In Afghanistan, for example, 
we have a total program of $10 million worth 
of continuing projects. One of them is to 
pian a highway to the Iranian border. Its 
justification is that it would give Afghan- 
istan an outlet in the west. But we had al- 
ready helped her build a highway to the 
Pakistani border for the same purpose; then 
there were troubles between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, causing the border to be closed 
off and on. 
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It seems a great 
“technical 


matter how much it costs the American tax- 
payers. 

Cyprus is another question mark. 
is down for many hundreds of thousands of 
continuing projects. What has happened to 
them during the civil war? No one will ever 
know from reading the presentation. 

Turkey, of course, is the most shameful 
failure of all aid recipients, not only in the 
technical aid but in all categories of aid. In 
technical assistance, many of the programs 
we are maintaining in Turkey are designed to 
help Turkey run her state enterprises. Since 
it is these state enterprises that are largely 
responsible for the stagnation of her econ- 
omy, and the responsibility for their con- 
tinuation is a political rather than a tech- 
nical problem, it is hard to see how the Unit- 
ed States is helping to improve her economic 
situation by aiding in the perpetuation of 
these enterprises. Another way of putting 
it is that we are training Turks in socialism, 
and creating more bureaucrats who will have 
to be employed in these establishments al- 
ready suffering from bloated payrolls. 

As for Thailand, one cannot read the con- 
tinuing projects there without concluding 
that they are laying the foundation for an 
American military operation in Thailand. 
‘The so-called transportation projects include 
n four-lane highway from the country’s main 
international airport to Bangkok. From 
Bangkok, a two-lane highway is to continue 
to the northeast area where the border with 
Laos is threatened. Much the same picture 
is seen in the projects for aeronautical 
ground services which are “intended to make 
several airfields fit for military use, as well 
as cilivian.” It is hard to see where any 
civilian use in Thailand could justify “sev- 
eral airfields of this nature. 

In sum, showing people how to live better 
is on its way to becoming only an adjunct 
to the technical cooperation program, as it 
is to the rest of foreign aid. It is the Peace 
Corps, that is making the greatest contribu- 
tion to this cause. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD 


In my opinion, the funds authorized for 
this activity rank high among the most 
worthwhile expenditures made in the name of 
foreign aid. Indeed, I have made a matter 
of record my willingness to support a larger 
sum for these purposes than the adminis- 
tration requested. 

A number of my committee colleagues and 
I expressed great interest during the hear- 
ings in providing assistance to Mexico City 
College, now renamed the University of the 
Americas. This eminent institution cer- 
tainly seems to qualify for help under the aid 
category of American-sponsored schools. 
Unfortunately, the university had not sub- 
mitted its detailed application by the time 
of committee action on the bill. I believe 
it likely that the majority of members would 
have voted to increase the authorization for 
this section had they been in receipt of data 
from the university which seemed to require 
such action. 

However, the committee was assured by the 
Administrator and other AID officials that 
the university's application, when forthcom- 
ing, would be reviewed most sympathetically. 
We were also assured that the funds re- 
quested for this general purpose would be 
sufficient to permit assistance to be granted 
to the University of the Americas in fiscal 
1965. I take this occasion to express my 
intention of seeing to it that this project 
is not lost in the bureaucratic shuffle. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs, I yield to no one 
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in my deep interest in the countries of Latin 


cratic political institutions and practices. I 
would certainly subscribe to the words of the 
committee report that “* * * dramatic 
breakthroughs and economic ‘takeoffs’ are 
unlikely in the absence of a basic social and 
political reorientation in most of Latin 
America.“ But sadly inadequate emphasis 
has been given to the fact that U.S. policy, 
rather than American public money, is the 
instrument through which we can best help 
our Latin American friends to help them- 
selves. 

It is a truism that a change in the price of 
a basic Latin American export commodity 
by a few pennies, or a reversal of capital 
flight from that area, would have many times 
the effect of all the financial aid which the 
United States could possibly make available. 
What is irreplaceable, on the other hand, is 
a US. policy which actively encourages 
democratic constitutional means of govern- 
ing and of tackling the fearsome social and 
economic problems of the Latin American 
countries. tfully, one cannot avoid 
the conclusion that such a policy still is not 
sufficiently in evidence. 

Time and again we have reacted to the 
military overthrow of a constitutional re- 
gime by temporarily withholding recogni- 
tion and foreign aid funds, and then by 
granting them without any reliable assur- 
ances that the new rulers are moving to re- 
establish constitutional and popular gov- 
ernment. It is not merely that such prac- 
tices evoke justified criticism from all par- 
ties involved; they serve to undermine our 
entire overall policy toward Latin America. 
Until the United States unequivocally alines 
itself with those democratic elements which 
are trying to bring about peaceful revolu- 
tion in the social and economic spheres, the 
Alliance for Progress will be a pious exhor- 
tation rather than an instrument for 
dramatic change. 

Our “aid as usual” policy toward the Dom- 
inican Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Ecuador is the greatest single threat today 
to the success of the Alliance. 

Because it is clear that money alone is 
not the key to the Alliance for Progress, 
there is no reason why foreign aid requests 
for Latin America should not be scruti- 
nized—and reduced when necessary—on the 
same basis as AID programs in other world 
areas. Last year's appropriation for the Al- 
liance totaled $455 million, but the admin- 
istration has requested $550 million under 
that heading for fiscal year 1965. Although 
the overall foreign aid appropriation should 
be gradually reduced each year, this should 
not involve a rigid approach which would in- 
evitably cut each and every component of the 
act. Therefore, I am recommending #465 
million for the Alliance in the 1965 authori- 
zation, or an increase of $10 million over last 
year. Of this total, $80 million would be for 
grants (the same figure as in 1964) and $385 
million would be devoted to development 
lending. 

My reasons for cutting $5 million from the 
administration request for Alliance grants 
stem from a painstaking examination of the 
presentation material. On the same basis 
of listing projects which seemed inadequate- 
ly justified, unduly extended (often for 15 
or 20 years), or otherwise of dubious value, 
I might have sought a precise cut of $8,243,- 
000 had I not again preferred to err on the 
side of caution. In two major countries we 
make technical assistance grants to encour- 
age the production of export items which are 
surplus in the United States. In a number 
of cases there are projects which involve the 
United States in paying local expenses which 
could be met by the Latin American country 
concerned. In other cases the United States 
is making grants of both heavy and light 
equipment which properly should be pur- 
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chased by the local government with the 
proceeds of a development loan. The ill-ad- 
visability of training and equipping of police 
forces in totalitarian states is discussed in 


hold grants at last year’s level while provid- 
ing $10 million more for lending. 

There should be no confusion about my 
position regarding technical assistance for 
Latin America and other regions of the world. 
So long as this cooperation is extended in 
terms of working with fellow human beings 
through education and training in produc- 
tive activities, it is of supreme value and it 
is self-justifying. But this fine program 
must be kept separate from the provision of 
capital equipment, other material, and com- 
modities. Development loans obviously are 
required in order to make such provision, but 
we must also make it as certain as possible 
that loans are confined to those purposes, 
and not devoted to budgetary and balance- 
of-payments support. The comments made 
elsewhere in these individual views concern- 
ing the Development Loan Fund are equally 
valid in the Latin American context. 

One further point about the Alliance for 
Progress. There is no activity in Latin Amer- 
ica which is more important in terms of 
reaching the people than the construction of 
decent, low-cost housing. Yet all indications 
are that there has been too little movement 
in this sphere, despite the special authority 
in the Foreign Assistance Act. I strongly 
urge far greater attention to this subject by 
AID officials on an immediate basis. 


SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


It is inexcusable that the administration 
request for supporting assistance funds 
should be raised over the amount available 
last year, even before the special request for 
additional money for Vietmam was sent to 
Congress. The Mansfield amendment of 
1959 called for an eventual phasing out of 
these financial grants. Yet $335 million was 
initially requested, compared to $330 million 
appropriated last year. On top of this, $70 
million more was later requested for Viet- 
nam, bringing the total to $405 million. 

Congress has suffered in the past from the 
shifting by AID of supporting aid funds 
away from the purposes presented in the 
hearings into other uses. If past experience 
is any guide, it is more than likely that much 
of the sup assistance requested for 
Vietnam will be used elsewhere. 

The $30.3 million reduction in this cate- 
gory by the full committee is not enough. 
Three countries in Latin America, for exam- 
ple, are scheduled to receive supporting as- 
sistance. One of them is Haiti. Although 
the program being supported is malaria 
eradication, our program is in addition to 
UNICEF and Pan American Health Organi- 
zation programs in Haiti for the same pur- 
pose, to which we also contribute. The 
brutality of the Duvalier dictatorship in 
Halti is not exceeded even in Castro's 
Cuba. There is no more reason for the 
United States to maintain a unilateral 
heaith program in Haiti than in Cuba, or for 
that matter, in Communist China. 

Supporting assistance aid to Bolivia simply 
undercuts the requirements of the Alliance 
for Progress and underwrites the incredible 

t of the Government-owned 
tin mines. As with Turkey, the excuse for 
this aid is the old reliable Communist bogey- 
man, and the result is the subsidizing by 
American taxpayers not only of Socialist en- 
terprises but of outrageously inefficient So- 
olalist enterprises. In the case of Bolivia, 
we have been supporting these tin mines 
with their grossly padded payrolls since 1954 
and there is no end in sight so long as the 
word is out that there is more supporting as- 
sistance coming from the United States. 
Why should Bolivia change so long as she 
can scare money out of us? 
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Jordan and Yemen will account for anoth- 
cr large chunk of supporting assistance. 
Despite the pretentious and glowing refer- 
ences to Jordan’s “progressive” government 
in the presentation, there are no plans for 
loan aid to Jordan in this year's budget, and 
one of the three remaining capital projects 
under technical cooperation is also in Jor- 
dan. Nothing but grant money is planned 
for Jordan this year because with her present 
policies she is an economic impossibility. 
The presentation uses the phrase: “Even- 
tual viability may be more securely rooted” 
in Jordan. That is the best outlook. 

Much of Jordan’s poor outlook is directly 
due to her expenditure of $60 million for 
defense. Offense is probably the better 
word. Jordan’s army is concerned with 
nothing in the world but Israel and King 
Hussein has made it quite clear that he is 
ready to move against Israel if the Jordan 
River project goes through. If he does, it 
will be only because the United States has 
subsidized his military establishment since 
194” through supporting assistance grants. 

Jordan is not of interest exclusively to the 
United States. If she needs subsidization to 
exist, in the same way the Congo does, she 
should become an international ward, sup- 
ported by some kind of consortium. That 
might also reduce the military threat she 

to Israel. But so long as the United 
States furnishes her this wad of money as a 
military subsidy, this will never happen. The 
contributions to her budget from Britain are 
very small, compared to ours, and Jordan's 
other sources of aid are loans, not grants. 
At the rate we are going in Jordan, it will 
be the American taxpayers who will repay 
these loans. The budget support to Jordan 
should be cut by several million this year, so 
a start can be made toward a longrun solu- 
tion to Jordan's problems. 

In Yemen, we are giving supporting as- 
sistance to a government that is little more 
than a creature of Nasser’s and that is still 
fighting against a royal government that is in 
turn backed by Britain. 

Unilateral American aid to Yemen is in the 
same class with aid to Sukarno. Worse yet, 
a good half of it is for highway construction 
that is of far more military significance to 
Yemen now than commercial significance. 
This aid is nothing but an attempt at polit- 
ical intrigue. It should be stopped until the 
civil war there is over. 

In the Far East, South Korea, Laos, Thai- 
land, and South Vietnam are scheduled to 
receive large amounts of supporting assist- 
ance. Although much is claimed in the 
presentation for South Korea’s economic 
prospects, no reason is given why supporting 
assistance to her is being increased over 
last year. It is all nonproject aid, and al- 
though the presentation indicates that it 
will be released only in increments as the 
South Korean Government makes good on 
its promises of economic reform, I see no 
reason why more should be provided than 
was provided last year. 

Moreover, the only other non-American 
aid to Korea is taking the form of loans. 
As with Jordan, the United States will end 
up repaying these loans unless we develop a 
more effective program in Korea. 

The optimistic note in the presentation 
book about Korea’s future depends heavily 
upon its renewing aid and trade ties with 
Japan. The people of Korea, including the 
young people who rioted recently against 
this policy, should understand that the 
United States is not going to underwrite 
indefinitely their emotional aversion to 
Japan, however real it may be. We do un- 
derwrite it when we raise their budget sup- 
port considerably over last year. 

This large sum for Korea is also a result of 
the 600,000-man Korean Army we are sup- 
porting, in addition to the 50,000 American 
troops in Korea. This compares with figures 
I have seen that the North Korean Army is 
about 400,000. No good reason has ever been 
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offered for maintaining this vast preponder- 
ance of military force in South Korea. The 
latter’s army should be brought down at least 
to 500,000 and preferably to 400,000. 

The levels of supporting assistance to Laos 
and South Vietnam are indicative of what we 
face in every other underdeveloped country 
where we are maintaining large military 
aid programs. The presentation books stress 
over and over again the meager economic 
resources of these countries and the high 
concentration of military activity. The re- 
sult is that the United States finances a 
Western-style war effort in feudal countries. 
It costs us a yearly average of about $40 mil- 
lion in Laos, a country of 2.5 million people, 
exclusive of military aid. In South Vietnam, 
it has run about $130 million for economic 
aid, with this year’s level much higher, in a 
country of 15 million. In both countries, 
much of this money goes for the enrichment 
of ruling classes and factions that we “hire” 
to fight communism. 

Anyone who thinks the United States 
gains something by maintaining these indig- 
enous armies in undeveloped countries 
around the world should figure out first how 
much we would have to subsidize any one 
of them if it became involved in any kind of 
a war. 

The figures for Korea, Laos, and Vietnam 
should be a lesson to us, because in addition 
to direct action by the U.S. Armed Forces, it 
would cost us billions of dollars to subsidize 
a war effort in such countries as Turkey, 
Greece, Iran, Taiwan, or any of the others 
whose military establishments are creatures 
of the United States. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Once again, the uses of the contingency 
fund were advertised as being for unforeseen 
emergencies. But one of the largest trans- 
fers out of contingency funds was $50 million 
into development loans to make a program 
loan to Brazil. Other uses of the contingency 
fund have been $38 million for Vietnam (in 
addition to its programed funds and the spe- 
cial request of $125 million) and a transfer 
of $75 million into military assistance. All 
these obligations were entered into only in 
the 2 months before Congress acted on the 
foreign-aid bill. 

Use of the contingency fund for Brazil's 
balance-of-payments problem continues to 
typify the abuses of this fund. This is nel- 
ther an unforeseen nor an emergency situa- 
tion. The contingency fund only provides 
the loophole whereby Brazil evades the stipu- 
lations of the Alliance for Progress. 

This use of the fund alone justifies a $50 
million cut. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


There is no part of foreign aid on which 
the Congress has received a worse flimflam 
from the executive branch than on military 
assistance. 

One of the major criticisms leveled by both 
the Clay Committee and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last year was that we 
had too many token military aid programs 
that seemed to be designed merely to give 
the American military a “presence” in most 
countries outside the Communist bloc. 

Figures prepared for the hearings at my 
request indicate that the total number of 
countries receiving military grant aid in fis- 
cal 1965 will be 55, compared to 63 in fiscal 
1964. However, the March 1964 publication 
from the Defense Department called “Mili- 
tary Assistance Facts“ includes an estimate 
that 62 countries will receive grant military 
aid in fiscal 1965, and that 10 more countries 
will acquire American arms through direct 
or credit purchases. 

If there is, in fact, any reduction planned 
in the total number of countries receiving 
grant military aid next year, it does not show 
up in the request for $1,055 million. There 
is no explanation of why we are sending 
the same total aid to fewer countries, if that 
is in fact what we are doing. 
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On March 6 of this year, the General Ac- 
counting Office issued another of its periodic 
reports that have consistently found exten- 
sive waste in military aid. This one reported 
that the Defense Department has continued 
to maintain large military aid staffs in the 
countries of Western Europe even though 
military aid to them is being phased out. 

The report also stated that these military 
aid missions continue to prepare military 
aid plans even though no more grant aid is 
supposed to go to these countries. 

To quote from the GAO report: 

“We found that in 1962, when the value 
of grant aid deliveries to 8 of the countries 
covered by our review was $190 million, the 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups in these 
countries were staffed in total with approxi- 
mately 345 U.S. personnel or 56 percent of 
the level maintained to administer programs 
during the peak year of 1953, when the 
value of grant aid deliveries was $2.3 billion. 

* . * * . 

“The failure to eliminate or reduce the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group’s func- 
tions and to make appropriate reduction in 
the number of personnel assigned, as the 
military assistance programs were accom- 
plished or reduced, has resulted in the un- 
necessary expenditure of millions of dollars 
overseas; the ineffective utilization of highly 
skilled, highly trained personnel; and the 
continued but unnecessary support overseas 
of the dependents of many Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group personnel, * * * The 
Department of Defense furnished us with 
comments in response to our findings and 
proposals for corrective action by letter dated 
July 25, 1963, classified secret. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has informed us that a 
worldwide review is now being made of the 
missions and functions of Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups to determine the feasibility 
of reducing U.S. representation abroad. We 
believe that immediate personnel reductions 
can be made by eliminating or reducing func- 
tions now being performed by these groups. 
We intend to make a followup review at a 
later date, and at that time we will examine 
into the adequacy of the Department of De- 
fense’s action to reduce or eliminate the staffs 
of the Military Assistance Advisory Groups in 
the countries involved. 

. > * — * 


Although virtually no additional grant 
ald is to be provided to the eight Western 
European countries, we were advised by the 
MAad's that they are continuing to prepare 
military assistance plans. In France, the 
plans were being prepared in the same detail 
and on the same basis as though grant aid 
were to continue, whereas in other countries 
the plans were being updated and revisions 
were being made as necessary.” 

Secretary McNamara, in his testimony to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, pointed 
out that only Denmark and Norway in West- 
ern Europe are receiving grant military aid 
in fiscal 1965, and that no new commitments 
are being made in Europe. Yet the military 
aid budget does not reflect any curtailment 
anywhere of small aid programs or of oversea 
missions. 

A real deception of Congress took place in 
connection with Vietnam. The original 1965 
budget reduced military aid to South Viet- 
nam considerably below the level of fiscal 
1964, and parceled it out to other countries. 
Then the President sent a special message to 
Congress claiming that conditions in Viet- 
nam were so critical that an additional $55 
million for military aid was needed to meet 
that emergency. The addition only brings 
South Vietnam's military aid back to last 
year's level. 

Those who have been through 15 years 
and more of that kind of shell game from 
various administrators can no longer take 
at face value anything about aid that is told 
us by either military or civilian officials. In 
the case of this “bare bones” request, the 
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funds available for military aid this year 
include not only the $1,055 million in new 
appropriations, but $25 million which was 
unspent last year and for which reappropri- 
ation is requested, $135 million which is ex- 
pected to be recouped from cancellations, 
price changes, and various slippages, plus a 
continuing standby authority to use $300 
million in Defense Department stocks when 
the President finds it “vital to the security 
of the United States.” In recent weeks, $75 
million in contingency funds has also been 
used for military assistance. 

This means there is really available not 
$1,055 million but $1,515 million for military 
assistance, plus the contingency funds. It 
is why an eventual cut of $500 million in 
military aid would be one of the soundest 
steps that could be taken toward a sound 
and useful long-range foreign aid program. 

It is becoming clear from the testimony 
Congress receives year in and year out, that 
the Pentagon has come to consider military 
aid a permanent pro . Each year, the 
requests are justified with accounts of Greece 
or Pakistan or some other country using ob- 
solete equipment that must be replaced by 
the United States to keep it current with 
Bulgaria, in the case of Greece, and to keep 
current with India, in the case of Pakistan. 

It is about time that the Pentagon were 
required to produce some long-range plans 
for what it expects of military aid in the 
future. We should find out whether these 
countries are going to have their obsolete 
equipment replaced by us forever, and by 
whose standards it is obsolete. For example, 
a perennial favorite is the claim that coun- 
tries in the Far East need new jetplanes. 
But the only conceivable enemy against 
which we are arming them is Communist 
China, whose jet aircraft from the Soviet 
Union was cut off several years ago and who 
does not produce its own jets. Published 
estimates put the Chinese jets at the period 
of about 1956. 

There is no reason for upgrading the level 
of any military forces in the Far East above 
that of Communist China, whose air, naval, 
and mobile capability is very low. 

Future Pentegon estimates for military 
aid should also include an estimate of how 
much it would cost the United States to 
finance a war effort in each country receiving 
military assistance. We are told, for exam- 
ple, that Taiwan no longer receives huge 
sums of economic aid, but she continues to 
receive large quantities of military aid. All 
this means is that Taiwan still cannot sup- 
port a large peacetime military establish- 
ment. How much would it cost the United 
States to underwrite a war waged by Taiwan? 

It continues to be any opinion that any 
military aid given to a country in peacetime 
is only a small fraction of what it would ecst 
the United States to support that country 
in time of war, if indeed, we decided to sup- 
port it at all. Such nations are not alites 
against communism; they are only depend- 
encies. It is worst of all to continue giving 
large-scale, Western-style military aid to na- 
tions that have no prospect of being able to 
support a modern war out of their own econ- 
omies in the foreseeable future. 

It is not these indigenous forces that deter 
China or the Soviet Union—it is the likeli- 
hood of American response to an invasion of 
any one of them. 

We are having a hard enough time trying 
to adyise the South Vietnamese how to fight, 
after giving them the most modern equip- 
ment, without committing ourselves to the 
same undertaking with the several million 
foreign soldiers we keep under arms under 
the pretext that they are contributing to 
free world defenses. 

The most astonishing testimony of all Las 
been that this amount of the request is 
needed to upgrade the armed forces of Greece 
and Turkey. Why we should advertise that 
we want to do even more than we have in 
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the past to prepare them to fight each other, 
I cannot % 

A 20-percent reduction in the military aid 
for both Greece and Turkey, and for Pakis- 
tan and India, would do more to end the 
quarrels over Cyprus and Kashmir than all 
the high-level conferences held to date. The 
spectacle of stoking their war machines while 
we beg them to be peaceful is as much a 
reflection upon Congress as upon the execu- 
tive branch. 


CRITICAL REPORTS FROM GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE CONTINUE 


Reports by the U.S. Comptroller General 
criticizing the aid program in Turkey and 
the size of military aid missions in Western 
Europe have already been cited. But there 
are other reports, too. They continue year 
in and year out to cite examples of wasted 
money in the foreign aid program. These 
reports are in no sense a comprehensive re- 
view of aid; they are only reports of prac- 
tices uncovered in spot checks. 

On March 5, 1964, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral summarized as follows a report on “Cer- 
tain Economic Development Projects for As- 
sistance to Central Treaty Organization”: 

“Because the availability of local resources 
was not adequately explored, grant and loan 
funds aggregating more than $8 million were 
used for purposes other than those for which 
they were initially obligated and for financ- 
ing imports which were not needed or could 
be produced in the recipient country. Fur- 
thermore, the economic feasibility of the 
three projects for which the funds were obli- 
gated was dubious and, as conditions existed 
at the time of our review, there was no as- 
surance that two of the three projects in- 
volved would ever be completed. 

“In light of the foregoing findings, we sug- 
gested certain basic policy guides for consid- 
eration by the Agency. The Agency expressed 
agreement with the principles of our propos- 
als but claimed that the origin and objectives 
of the projects were primarily political and 
that its decisions and actions in the imple- 
mentation of the projects were concerned 
principally with the achievement of political 
success, 

“The annual program presentations of the 
Congress on three of the projects did not 
fully disclose the unusual circumstances and 
the problems which have attended the proj- 
ects. Moreover the presentations were in- 
complete and inaccurate and indicated that 
the aid provided to these projects was more 
effective than was actually the case. We are 
repeating our recommendation made in pre- 
vious similar instances, that the Agency 
make more informative, clear, and accurate 
disclosure of significant data in annual pro- 
gram presentations.” 

On March 12, 1964, a report was sent to 
Congress on “Unnecessary or Premature Pro- 
curement of Sidewinder Missile Training 
Systems and Their Delivery to Foreign Coun- 
tries Under the Military Assistance Program.” 
It said in part: 

“Tow target systems costing in excess of 
$1 million, designed for training pilots in the 
use of Sidewinder missiles, were unneces- 
sarily or prematurely delivered to 11 foreign 
countries because responsible Department of 
Defense agencies had not given consideration 
to the countries’ inability or unwillingness to 
use the systems. Six countries were unwill- 
ing to use the tow target systems for reasons 
of safety and cost, and five countries did not 
have the equipment, missiles, or test pro- 
grams to enable them to use the tow targets 
at the time of delivery. An additional $240,- 
000 had been expended by the Air Force for 
tow targets for which no firm requirement 
existed and which were never delivered under 
the military assistance program. These tar- 
gets were still in storage at the time of our 
review. 

“In commenting on our and pro- 
posals, the Department of the Air Force ad- 
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vised us that action had already been taken 
or was underway to recover the excess equip- 
ment in six countries and that no immediate 
action was proposed in five countries because 
utilization had been planned. 

“With regard to the procurement of un- 
needed tow targets that were never delivered 
to recipient countries and are now in storage, 
masmuch as the Department of the Air 
Force failed to comment on our finding, we 
are recommending that the Secretary of De- 
fense require that an appropriate inquiry be 
made to determine the reasons for the over- 
procurement and which persons were respon- 
sible so that appropriate corrective and dis- 
ciplinary measures may be taken. 

“Our reports on the military assistance pro- 
gram over the past 7 years have shown that 
a basic deficiency in the administration of 
the program has been the failure of the De- 
partment of Defense to limit materiel deliv- 
erles in accordance with the capability of 
the recipient countries to maintain and 
utilize equipment even though this is re- 
quired by the Department's own regulations. 
Accordingly, we have recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that these regulations 
be strengthened by requiring that future 
deliveries of major end items included in 
approved military assistamce programs be 
made only upon a written certification by the 
chief of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group based on a specific determination that 
the recipient country has the necessary 
capability to effectively absorb, maintain, 
and utilize the item to be delivered. 

“The Department of Defense has disagreed 
with our recommendations and has main- 
tained that, under current directives, the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group chiefs 
have the continuing responsibility for screen- 
ing undelivered military assistance program 
materiel and for taking timely cancellation 
or deferral action where delivery of materiel 
is not consistent with host country capability 
to absorb, maintain, and utilize the equip- 
ment. The Department of Defense main- 
tained also that certification by the Military 
Assistance Group chief would serve no signif- 
icant useful purpose. 

“We believe that such a certification re- 
quirement would encourage a current reap- 
praisal of the need for the equipment and 
the country’s capability to maintain and uti- 
lize it before it is delivered and would help 
to prevent future deliveries of military as- 
sistance program materiel in excess of the 
country’s capability to effectively absorb, 
maintain, and utilize the items delivered. 
Military assistance program materiel has con- 
tinued to be delivered for a number of years 
to countries which cannot effectively absorb, 
maintain, or utilize the equipment and has 
been the subject of numerous reports to the 
Congress and the Secretary of Defense, even 
though during that time the Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups have been charged with 
the responsibility of preventing this from oc- 
curring. We therefore believe that affirma- 
tive action by the Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group chief before delivery should be 
required. 

“In view of the position of the Department 
of Defense with respect to this matter, the 
Congress may wish to consider the enactment 
of legislation requiring additional safeguards 
before delivery of military assistance program 
materiel. We shall be pleased to assist in 
drafting such legislation if desired.” 

Certainly the inclusion of legisiation along 
this line must be considered at the next 
drafting of foreign aid legislation. 

On June 17, 1964, a report was received on 
“Ineffective Administration of U.S. Assistance 
to Children's Hospital in Poland.” It said in 


summary: 

“Our examination into U.S. assistance toa 
children’s hospital in Poland, for which 
about $2.2 million in dollars and the equiva- 
lent of $8.3 million in United States-owned 
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Polish currency has been appropriated, dis- 
closed an almost complete lack of U.S. Gov- 
ernment surveillance of project activities. 
Consequently, U.S. officials were not aware 
of certain unfavorable financial and opera- 
tional factors attending this project. 

“We found that cost estimates submitted 
to the Agency for International Development 
did not include supporting details and that 
the Agency had not made a proper review 
and evaluation of the estimates. We found 
also that (1) the Agency disbursed more 
funds to the private sponsor of the hospital 
than were provided for in the original grant 
agreement; (2) the sponsor had incurred 
costs in excess of the maximum amount pro- 
vided for in the original grant agreement and 
in excess of the erroneous amount disbursed 
by the Agency; and (3) the sponsor con- 
tinued to incur costs even though all avail- 
able funds were exhausted. We found fur- 
ther that the hospital may not be adequately 
staffed for effective operation at the time of 
its completion. We believe that this loose 
administration was caused in good part by a 
failure to define Agency responsibility. 

“The Agency made a commitment in Au- 
gust 1961 to finance the local currency costs 
of constructing the hospital on the condition 
that the sponsor would attempt to raise from 
private contributions in the United States 
the dollar funds required for certain mate- 
rial and equipment not available in Poland. 
The Agency made this commitment in the 
face of overwhelming evidence at the time 
that the sponsor would not be able to raise 
the dollar funds and that U.S. Government 
dollar financing would ultimately be neces- 
sary to complete the hospital. As far as we 
could determine, the Agency did not pre- 
sent this matter for the consideration of the 
Congress prior to making the commitment. 

“At the time of our review, construction 
was well underway with Polish currency 
made available by the Agency but the spon- 
sor had raised only a fraction of the dollar 
requirement and reported that no prospect 
existed for raising the dollars. Conse- 
quently, in order to complete the hospital, 
the Agency requested $2.2 million in dollars 
for the hospital in its fiscal year 1964 budget 
presentation to the Congress. The request 
was made, notwithstanding the then exist- 
ing prohibition against giving dollar aid to 
Communist countries. The funds were ap- 
propriated in the Foreign Aid and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1964, approved 
January 6, 1964. 

“In requesting funds for the hospital in its 
budget presentations to the Congress for fis- 
cal years 1963 and 1964, the Agency did not 
disclose the unusual circumstances and prob- 
lems which have attended this project, as 
described in our report, and furnished in- 
complete and inaccurate information regard- 
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ing some of the financial and operational as- 
pects of the project. Also, because the dol- 
lars were not available when needed, com- 
pletion of the hospital will undoubtedly be 
delayed considerably beyond its scheduled 
date. 

“The comments of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, concurred in by the 
Department of State, reflected general dis- 
agreement with our findings and conclu- 
sions. After an analysis of these comments 
and further review of files and records, how- 
ever, we concluded that the Agency had 
presented no information which would cause 
a significant change in our basic report with 
respect to our presentation of the facts or 
the conclusions drawn. 

“We believe that, in addition to the cor- 
rective actions cited in the report, it is in- 
cumbent on the Agency for International De- 
velopment to take steps to assure that ar- 
rangements have been worked out for ade- 
quate staffing of the hospital. Also, we are 
again recommending that future annual 
foreign aid budget presentations to the Con- 
gress describe projects and other significant 
activities in such clarity and specifics as will 
facilitate a full and correct understanding by 
the Congress of their scope, status, and ad- 
ministration.” 

On June 29, Congress received a report on 
“Deficiencies in Administration of the Earth- 
quake Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 
Program for Chile.” It said in summary: 

“On the basis of our review of projects fi- 
nanced under the reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation program in Chile following the 
earthquakes in May 1960, we believe that 
serious problems were encountered because 
the Agency for International Development 
did not adhere to accepted standards of pro- 
graming and project planning for the large 
number of projects included in such a vast 
program. 

“For the most part, no meaningful review 
was made of the Government of Chile’s plans, 
specifications, and cost estimates for the 
projects undertaken. The Agency did not 
adjust the size and makeup of its mission 
staff to meet the tremendous expansion of 
assistance to Chile under the earthquake 
program. Also, appropriate consideration 
was not given to the abilities of the various 
agencies of the Government of Chile to carry 
out their part of the program. As a result, 
serious cost overruns and delays occurred 
in many projects and a number of projects 
had not been completed, or in some cases 
had not been started, some 3 years after the 
earthquakes and substantially after their 
estimated completion dates. 

“For a substantial part of calendar year 
1962, the maximum rate of exchange was not 
obtained for dollars disbursed under the 
earthquake reconstruction program. The 
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resulting loss to the earthquake program was 
estimated to be in excess of 26 million 
Chilean escudos, the equivalent of $13.8 mil- 
lion on a most conservative basis. Asa prac- 
tical matter, it can be said that earthquake 
reconstruction funds were used for a period 
of time to subsidize and help maintain the 
Chilean escudo at a rate that was known to 
be overvalued in relation to the dollar. 

“Despite the disbursement of large sums 
in calendar years 1961 and 1962 under this 
program, Chile imports from the United 
States declined in those years, both in dollar 
value and in relation to total imports. Also, 
we noted that several earthquake reconstruc- 
tion projects were adversely affected because 
of Chile’s shortage of foreign exchange, 
despite the fact that $120 million was being 
supplied under the earthquake program, and 
the amount of foreign exchange required for 
earthquake projects was relatively minor. 
We are recommending that, in future agree- 
ments providing dollar financing for projects 
or programs consisting principally of local 
currency costs, adequate provision be made 
requiring the utilization of the dollars so 
provided for any direct foreign exchange 
costs of the specific projects or programs 
being financed 

“To the extent deemed appropriate, the 
comments of the Agency on our findings have 
been included in this report. The Agency's 
comments on the exchange rate matter, to- 
gether with our evaluation of such com- 
ments, are contained in a supplementary 
report which has been classified as ‘confiden- 
tial’.” 

In May, two more reports were received. 
They concerned waste in the military aid 
programs to Indonesia and Ethiopia, and 
both were marked “classified.” 

This year’s reports on foreign aid are only 
typical of those Congress receives every year. 
The answer always comes back: “Some waste 
must be expected in a program of this size.“ 
But I do not know of any Federal program 
of any size where so much known waste of 
money continues with so little action being 
taken to stop it. So long as these critical 
reports on foreign aid come in from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, I shall continue seek- 
ing to reduce and tighten the program. 


CONCLUSION 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion 
and other information which cannot be made 
public, I am recommending cuts totaling 
$466.700,000 less than the figures approved 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
This would bring the overall foreign aid 
authorization to the $3 billion level of new 
money which was appropriated last year. 
The following table gives the statistical de- 
tails of my proposal: 
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It will be noted that in virtually every 
category but military assistance my recom- 
mended figures exceed the amounts appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1964. The fact of this 
excess should counter the tortuous argu- 
ment for increases based on carryovers, de- 
obligations, and so forth—an argument 
which plagues and distorts our debates on 
the subject of foreign aid each and every 
year. 

Needless to say, I am convinced that any 
authorization for a foreign aid program of 
more than $3 billion is not in the national 
interest, and is actually inimical to the in- 
dividual American taxpayer. 


Mr. MORSE. I shall not take the time 
to discuss the report. It speaks for it- 
self. I set out some of my major objec- 
tions to the foreign aid program in 1964. 
The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in filing the report for the 
majority, admitted my case and pointed 
out that the objections should be faced 
up to by the administration; that if 
something was not done to correct them, 
the administration would be in trouble 
in connection with future foreign aid 
bills. The administration did nothing 
about correcting the deficiency which 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee admitted should be correct- 
ed, and so we have him back again this 
year, speaking for the majority, again 
saying to the administration, in effect, 
“You ought to do something about it. 
If you do not do something about it, you 
will be in trouble in the future.” That 
is passing the buck to the administra- 
tion. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate has the responsibility of doing 
its own investigating of foreign aid in be- 
half of the Senate. Its conference report 
should be repudiated. The committee 
should be told to go back to conference, 
try to get an extension of foreign aid by 
way of a continuing resolution, set up its 
own investigating body, and proceed to 
get this job of investigating foreign aid 
done before the administration comes in 
with another bill. 

I close by saying that once again I 
find myself in the very unhappy position 
of standing with a small minority in the 
Senate, pleading for the Senate to as- 
sume what I think is its clear responsi- 
bility of checking the administration in 
connection with the wasteful and in- 
efficient foreign aid program with which 
it continues to shackle the American tax- 
payers. I would much rather find my- 
self with the majority. Some day I hope 
to be with the majority on this issue. 
But I shall never be with the majority 
until the majority of the Senate pro- 
ceeds to perform the responsibility which 
is clearly its job, and that is to stop trans- 
ferring to the executive branch of the 
Government the responsibility of clean- 
ing up foreign aid by conducting our own 
Senate investigation if we cannot per- 
suade the House to join us in a joint 
investigation, and bringing in next year a 
revised and reformed foreign aid pro- 
gram that all of us can support with 
enthusiasm. That is my hope, and to 
that end I intend, so long as it is neces- 
sary, to raise my voice in opposition to 
the present format of foreign aid. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DODD obtained the floor. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
has a statement which will take approxi- 
mately 10 minutes. 

Mr. DODD. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, the Senate vote on the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Senator from 
Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I shall re- 
fer briefly to the conference report. 
have looked it over, and do not find the 
language which we adopted in this 
Chamber by a vote of 73 to 13. As I 
remember, this language reads some- 
thing like this: “That so long as Egypt 
and Indonesia continued their aggression 
against other countries, subject to the 
discretion of the President, no money 
under the program would be made avail- 
able to them.” 

I do not find that language in the 
conference report. 

In more than 10 years in Congress, I 
have voted for every foreign aid bill. I 
shall not vote for this one, since this 
language has been taken out. I have 
seen what has happened over the years. 
I remember when we offered restrictive 
amendments about Communist aggres- 
sion, and the argument was made in 
reply, “We will leave that up to the 
President.” 

We have now evidently reached the 
point where even the President will not 
be able to decide. Unless the language 
which was stricken is put back in the 
conference report, I shall not vote for it, 
and I do not believe the American people 
would vote for it. 

Mr. President, with unanimous con- 
sent, I would like to continue my remarks 
on the Dominican Republic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is further 
recognized. 

A REPLY TO SENATOR FULBRIGHT ON THE 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, yesterday 
I took the floor of the Senate to point out 
that a recent publication of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee entitled 
“Background Information Relating to 
the Dominican Republic,” had been 
heavily slanted against the administra- 
tion through a one-sided selection of 
press quotations and documentation. 

Among other things, I pointed out that 
the chronology had quoted exclusively 
from press sources that were critical of 
administration policy and had com- 
pletely ignored the hundreds of news- 
paper articles by veteran correspondents 
and by columnists of national reputation 
which in general vindicated the admin- 
istration’s decision to intervene in the 
Dominican Republic; that it had ignored 
the statement supporting the adminis- 
tration’s action issued by the AFL-CIO 
and by Conatrol, the major Dominican 
Labor Federation, as well as by the inter- 
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American Regional Organization of 
Workers; and that it had completely 
ignored the report of the OAS Special 
Committee on the Dominican Crisis and 
the minutes of the OAS meeting at which 
the committee had submitted its report. 

I think that anyone who takes the 
trouble to read my statement will agree 
that my remarks were carefully docu- 
mented and that they in no sense consti- 
tuted an ad hominem attack. 

I did not at any point refer to any 
Senator directly or indirectly, nor did I 
attempt to assign any blame for the un- 
Tornato one-sidedness of the presenta- 

on. 

I did ask that the staff of the Foreign 
Relations Committee be instructed, in 
preparing such future studies “to bring 
together all pertinent documents and 
not merely selected documents, and to 
select their press quotations in a manner 
that presents both viewpoints, or all 
viewpoints, rather than just one view- 
point.” > 

I do not think that anyone can con- 
strue this very modest recommendation 
as a blanket condemnation or blanket 
criticism of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee staff. I believe that this staff is 
competent and dedicated and I have the 
highest regard for its members. But this 
in no way mitigates the fact that a 
serious mistake was made. 

I avoided all personal references for 
the simple reason that I did not in any 
way consider this a personal issue. 

A document had gone out to Members 
of Congress and to newspapermen and 
reference libraries across the country 
which was bound to become part of the 
historical record of our time. 

This document was demonstrably and 
grievously one-sided. 

I considered it my duty as a Senator 
to attempt to redress the balance of the 
historical record by presenting to Con- 
gress a brief review of some of the most 
important press items that had been ig- 
nored by the report and of some of the 
critical documents that had been 
omitted. 

I, therefore, regret that my colleague, 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
saw fit to respond to my presentation 
yesterday afternoon by completely ig- 
noring the substance of my speech and by 
launching into a personal criticism of 
me in an effort to undercut my 
credibility. 

I intend to reply to the charges of the 
Senator from Arkansas in the course of 
my further remarks. But let me say at 
this juncture that, even if every one of 
them were true and valid, which they 
are not, they would still constitute no 
reply to the points I made in my state- 
ment of yesterday morning. 

The Senator did not challenge my 
statement that the report had quoted 
exclusively from newspaper sources that 
were bitterly critical of the administra- 
tion’s actions—the New York Times, and 
New York Herald Tribune, and Washing- 
ton Post, and several European publica- 
tions which I named. 

I read this over this morning and, to 
be exact, of 102 quotations from the 
press covering the period from April 24, 
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1965, until the end of the chronology, 
90 quotations came from the Times, 
Tribune, and Post, while 12 others were 
culled from papers like the London 
Times, and LeMonde of Paris. 

The Senator from Arkansas did not 
challenge my statement that the study 
completely ignored the hundreds of arti- 
cles by newspapermen and columnists of 
national reputation which in general 
substantiated the administration’s ver- 
sion of events. 

He did not challenge my statement 
that the report had completely omitted 
mentioning the two single most impor- 
tant documents put out by the OAS in 
connection with the Dominican upris- 
ing—the report of the OAS Special Com- 
mittee and the minutes of the meeting 
at which this report was presented. 

He did not challenge my statement 
that the report had ignored the resolu- 
tions adopted by the AFL-CIO, Conatrol, 
and the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization of Workers. 

To give Senators an idea of just how 
badly the entire report was slanted 
through the simple mechanism of selec- 
tive quotations, I want to take just one 
example of the press quotations in the 
report and contrast it with reality. 

The report quoted the London Ob- 
server for May 2, 1965 as follows: 

What is * * unprecedented is the 
unanimous condemnation of U.S. interven- 
tion by the Governments of Latin America, 
whatever their political complexion, with 
Mexico and Chile in the lead. Notable among 
the complainants is Venezuela, whose For- 
eign Minister summoned the U.S. Ambassador 
to receive an official protest. (Observer, Lon- 
don, May 2, 1965.) 


The charge that the Latin American 
Governments were virtually unanimously 
opposed to our intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic, is made nonsense of 
by the fact that the five-man OAS Com- 
mittee, which investigated the situation, 
agreed unanimously that law and order 
had broken down completely at the point 
where we intervened and that there was 
a serious danger of a Castro Communist 
takeover. They also reported that this 
was the view of the many Latin Ameri- 
can diplomats in Santo Domingo with 
whom they discussed the situation. 

On this point I would again urge Sen- 
ators to read the minutes of the OAS 
meeting of May 5, which I inserted into 
the Recorp and from which I quoted ex- 
tensively in my remarks of yesterday. 

Incidentally, I think it worthy of note 
that the New York Times and other 
newspapers which were so bitterly criti- 
cal of our intervention in the Dominican 
Republic also saw fit to ignore the report 
of the OAS Special Committee. 

In replying to my remarks, the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
made the point that I had attended only 
1 of the 13 meetings of the committee 
which took executive testimony on the 
situation in the Dominican Republic. 

I consider this reply to be both irrele- 
vant and evasive. 

Even if I were not a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, or if, as a 
member of the committee I have failed 
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to attend a single meeting, it would in no 
way affect the validity or invalidity of 
my criticism of what the study says. 

However, since the Senator raised this 
matter, I would like to comment briefly 
on it. 

I am a member of three major com- 
mittees of the Senate—the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the Space Committee. In 
addition, I am the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, the vice chairman and chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, and a member of the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly, the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments, and the Trading with the 
Enemy Subcommittee. 

I believe that the record will show that 
I have presided over as many committee 
hearings, or almost as many committee 
hearings, as any other Member of the 
Senate. I try hard to be diligent about 
my committee duties, but there are so 
many committee meetings that it is 
humanly impossible to attend all of 
them. 

I am sure that many Senators feel the 
same way about it as I do. And I be- 
lieve that the Committee on Reorgani- 
zation, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney], might do well to look 
into this situation with a view to seeing 
whether some better system cannot be 
devised. 

As for the charge that I have not 
troubled to examine the transcript of the 
committee’s hearings on the Dominican 
Republic, I believe that this, too, is 
irrelevant and evasive. 

The charge, however, gives me an 
opportunity to discuss an aspect of the 
committee’s functions which has trou- 
bled me and other members. 

Under the committee’s regulations, a 
Senator who wishes to read the record 
of any executive session at which any top 
secret matter has been discussed cannot 
have this record sent to his office, but 
must instead go to the Foreign Relations 
Committee Room during office hours, sit 
himself down at a table, cut off from all 
contact with his own office, and there go 
through a record that may require as 
much as several hours reading. 

Like most Members of the Senate, I 
am obliged to do my serious reading after 
the day’s session adjourns. To deny 
members of any committee access to doc- 
uments is a serious matter. And it is 
my contention that the present rules of 
the Foreign Relations Committee have 
the effect of denying us access, or 
seriously limiting our access to those 
documents which the committee con- 
siders confidential. 

Actually, I belive that the business of 
classification is greatly overdone. It has 
been my experience that 90 to 95 percent 
of the information at our executive 
sessions has already appeared in the 
press and what has not appeared in the 
press at the time of the meeting gen- 
erally turns up in print a few days or a 
week later. 

As my final point, I want to comment 
on the Senator’s statement that the ma- 
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terial in the study on the Dominican 
Republic crisis was collected by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service and by the 
State Department as well as by the com- 
mittee staff. 

I, too, use the Legislative Reference 
Service in compiling information that I 
may need for statements. But since I 
must assume final responsibility for any 
statement or document that originates 
in my own office, I try to have my own 
staff do an independent job of research 
so that they can check their findings 
against those of the Library of Congress. 

If the criticisms I have made of the 
Dominican study are valid, then it is 
completely irrelevant whether the Legis- 
lative Reference Service or any other 
Government agency was involved in 
gathering the material for it. 

The only fact that matters is that, 
somehow, a report was issued under the 
auspices of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which turned out to be prejudiced 
and one sided in content. 

For this the committee cannot escape 
responsibility. 

All I ask is that the study be read. I 
shall leave the decision as to who is right 
up to any fairminded man who takes 
the time to read that study. 

I did not charge anything willful or 
sinister. I think that a mistake has 
been made here, but it is a kind of his- 
torical mistake when this study goes out 
across the country, into the libraries and 
reference files. 

I felt that it was my duty to make a 
record on it, and point out that this 
study was slanted and one sided, and 
that it left out all columnists and jour- 
nalists and commentators who wrote in 
an entirely different vein. 

If a report of this kind is to be given 
to the Senate, we ought to get all views 
and not merely one side. 

Out of 102 press comments, we get 90 
from the newspapers that have been 
notoriously against the administration 
policy. The other 12 are from European 
newspapers which were also opposed to 
our policy. 

We do not get any quotations from 
American newspapers which have re- 
ported in a manner which supported the 
administration. 

I ask any Senator how we can consider 
that that is a fair study of accurate re- 
porting or editorializing on the Domini- 
can Republic situation. 

That is why I have made this state- 
ment today. 

I shall not withdraw my statement. 

I stand by it. 

I am glad that I made it. 

I shall make a statement on every 
occasion when I believe that the public 
interest requires me to do so, and when 
my conscience requires me to do so. 

All I ask is that I receive fair treat- 
ment. 

I do not believe that it is fair to make 
a personal attack on me because I dare 
to say what I think is right about a com- 
mittee study. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous order, the 
vote must now be taken on the pending 
question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to be given an opportunity 
to reply. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has no discretion in the matter. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Arkansas may have whatever time he 
needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
previous order was to the effect that the 
vote would be taken upon the conclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the previous 
order be extended for 5 minutes so that 
the Senator from Arkansas may reply, 
and that then a vote be taken. 

Mr. DODD. If that is acceptable to 
the Senator from Arkansas, it is agree- 
able to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
have been listening for a considerable 
time, or at least, some have, to talk about 
this report. 

Ido not wish to argue with the Senator 
from Connecticut. My statement was 
not a personal attack. It was an obser- 
vation on the validity of his charges 
against the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

It is most unusual that Senators who 
seldom attend the committee meetings 
are so free with their criticism of the 
committee. 

The Senator talks about the report of 
the committee. It was not a report. 
What he referred to is a committee print 
entitled “Background Information Re- 
lating to the Dominican Republic.” It 
is not a report but is an informational 
document. It expresses no opinions and 
reaches no conclusions. 

Among other statements it contains 
several made by President Johnson. 
Such statements are normally taken 
from various newspapers. 

There was a meeting of the committee 
which the Senator from Connecticut did 
not attend. At this meeting we dis- 
cussed whether or not we should cull re- 
ports from various newspapers. We also 
asked the Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic whether he thought any of the 
reporters were impartial and objective 
in their reporting. He said that there 
were those which he considered, at least, 
very much inclined to bias toward one 
side or the other side. 

I believe that he mentioned two or 
three that he would possibly consider as 
being impartial. 

Later the committee considered 
whether or not we should call these re- 
porters as witnesses. We concluded that 
we should not call any, because if we 
started to call any of them, there would 
be no end to it. It would have put this 
committee in this position of having to 
pick and choose which were to testify. 
So we did not call any of the reporters. 
As I said before, all the witnesses whom 
we called with one exception, were ad- 
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ministration witnesses. The exception 
was Luis Mufioz Marin, former Governor 
of Puerto Rico, who is quite friendly to 
the administration. His testimony cer- 
tainly was not inimical to the position 
of the administration. There are 760 
pages of testimony in all. 

There was nothing personal meant by 
my statement. It was only a rejoinder 
to the Senator’s statement. I did not 
initiate the matter. I did not say any- 
thing about the Senator from Connecti- 
cut never attending a meeting. I know 
that he has many other meetings and 
I regret that we do not have the benefit 
of his attendance at more of our meet- 
ings. 

The fact is that he does not attend our 
meetings often, because he is burdened 
with other committee meetings, as are 
other Senators. 

My statement does not pertain oniy 
to the Senator from Connecticut. About 
half the Senators are unable to attend 
the meetings as a rule. I doubt if half 
of them attend 50 percent of the meet- 
ings. They have too many other meet- 
ings that they must attend. I have been 
unable to understand why Senators ask 
me and the leadership to get appointed 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and then they seldom put in an appear- 
ance. It is well known that we have 
trouble obtaining a physical quorum at 
the committee meetings. 

The committee work does not deal with 
the immediate affairs of constituents. I 
support, but for reasons unknown to me, 
some Senators must view this committee 
assignment as carrying a certain amount 
of prestige with it. Otherwise, I do not 
know why they would want to be on the 
committee. Many do not attend the 
meetings regularly. That is, of course, 
no refiection on any Senator. The de- 
mands on a Senator’s time today are a 
fact of life which we all recognize. 

I believe that if the Senator from Con- 
necticut had been present at the commit- 
tee meetings he would have been in a 
better position to determine whether the 
committee approached this whole subject 
from a biased or antiadministration 
viewpoint. 

The document which has been dis- 
cussed is a compilation of background 
information collected, as has already 
been stated, by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, the 
Department of State, and the committee 
staff. 

The Senator says that the committee 
staff is all right on the one hand, that it 
is a good staff; but, on the other hand, 
he says that the staff exercised no judg- 
ment in the selection of the materials. 

I do not believe that is true. I doubt 
that anyone who read the study would 
agree with that statement. 

The Senator made reference to an OAS 
report. There have been several reports 
by OAS groups. I do not know which 
ore the Senator had in mind. I do know 
of the report issued by the Special Com- 
mittee of the OAS which was printed by 
the Internal Security Subcommittee. 
The introduction to the publication con- 
taining this report stated that the com- 
mittee’s report supported the conclusion 
that the United States had to intervene 
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to prevent the spread of communism in 
Latin America. 

I read that OAS report, which was in- 
cluded in the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee publication. The report cited 
said no such thing. It made no refer- 
ence to communism or subversion. The 
OAS Committee did not comment on the 
matter at all or say that they agreed or 
disagreed with any view as to Commu- 
nist domination of the revolution. 

The report did state that law and order 
had broken down. We all knew that. 
There has been no dispute concerning 
that. But the OAS Committee did not 
comment on the justification for our 
intervention as the introduction states. 

In the Foreign Relations Committee, 
there have been some questions as to the 
extent which the Communists dominated 
the revolution in the early days— April 
24, 25, and 26. There was a difference of 
opinion among the members, but there 
has been no report issued on the ques- 
tion. I doubt that there will be any re- 
port, because of the difference of opinion. 

This is a difficult committee to manage. 
The legislation it handles is often very 
unpopular. For example, there is a con- 
vention on the Executive Calendar, which 
the leadership feels must be laid aside. 
We must handle the foreign aid bill— 
usually the most criticized bill of all 
measures coming before the Senate each 
year. 

It has held this Congress back from 
adjourning year after year. This is the 
first time in many years that it has 
reached the point it has today so early 
in the session. 

Serving on the committee is not the 
kind of work one takes great pleasure in, 
and I do not like to hear the committee 
being judged by critics who do not at- 
tend meetings, except on rare occasions. 
I have to attend as chairman. Perhaps 
I do not have to; I could resign. I have 
thought of resigning. It may be a good 
idea. I shall give further thought to it. 
But I do not feel very good about the 
criticism of the work of the committee 
by Senators who rarely attend meetings. 
If the Senator does not like my saying 
that, that is his privilege. The fact is 
that those who do not attend its meet- 
ings should not criticize the committee's 
impartiality. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Iam a 
member of the committee—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a 
moment. Under the order 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The Senator from Ohio is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I attended substantially all the 
meetings that were held with regard to 
the Dominican Republic. In my judg- 
ment, the proof before that committee 
was clear that within 3 days after the 
violence broke out, groups connected 
with Peiping, Moscow, and Castro took 
over. 

In the Dominican Republic the people 
of the United States were definitely 
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faced, unless we intervened, with the 
establishment of another Cuba on our 
shores. 

In the hearings I took violent excep- 
tion to efforts to develop a situation to 
show that this country was erroneously 
and wrongly in the Dominican Republic. 

My conclusion, based upon what took 
place there, was that a methodical effort 
was made to prove that the United States 
improperly entered into the Dominican 
Republic, 

A reading of the transcript will show 
that I violently opposed those efforts. 
Documents were prepared containing in- 
formation in favor of those who said the 
United States was wrongly within that 
Republic. Arguments were made, quot- 
ing newspapers especially, to the effect 
that the United States was improperly in 
that country. 

I recall asking if it was not a fact that 
one newspaper had labeled Castro as a 
Robin Hood, as a Lincoln. The same 
type of argument was made in the com- 
mittee. 

Then the question was raised, “Do you 
challenge the truth of the quotations in 
the newspapers? Are not the writers 
honorable? Are they not honest and of 
good reputation?” 

My answer was that the man who said 
Castro was a Robin Hood and a Lincoln 
also had a good reputation and charac- 
ter, but the fact that he was a news- 
paperman did not make him infallible. 
Subsequent events proved that the writer 
who said Castro was a Lincoln and a 
Robin Hood was grossly in error, in error 
to the point that the damage done to the 
United States is beyond repair. 

Whether or not the Senator from Con- 
necticut was present, he has put his 
finger absolutely on the essence of what 
occurred. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
modify my previous unanimous-consent 
request, and ask that at the conclusion 
of the statements of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] and the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Kuchl, the 
Senate vote on the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to make, as part of the record of our 
consideration of the conference report on 
foreign aid, some observations relating to 
sections 214(b) and 214(c), which apply 
to schools and hospitals abroad. 

On June 10, the Senate approved my 
amendment to the Senate version of the 
foreign aid bill, which would have in- 
creased the amount of assistance to such 
institutions by $2 million, from $7 mil- 
lion to $9 million, in each of the next 
2 fiscal years. Although I did not pre- 
sume to earmark specific beneficiaries 
for the increased assistance, I did sug- 
gest two candidate applicants which 
seemed to me most worthy applicants. 
They were the Polish Children’s Hospital 
at Krakow, Poland, and the Hadassah 
Hebrew University Medical Center in 
Jerusalem. 

Regrettably, the House conferees did 
not accept my amendment and the total 
amount of assistance provided under the 
act remains at $7 million for the next 
2 fiscal years. While there is therefore 
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no increased authorization that might 
allow the AID agency a little more lati- 
tude in considering new projects. I do 
hope the Agency will give full and fair 
consideration to the two worthy prospec- 
tive applicants which I have noted. 

In particular, I am informed by AID 
that they should be able to provide 
$175,000 desired for a feasibility study of 
an expansion of the Krakow hospital— 
either from the $7 million authorized by 
section 214(c) or from some other source. 
In view of this assurance, I do hope that 
the Agency now will make an 
trative determination to proceed with 
this feasibility study. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
foreign aid program of the United States 
continues to be of great concern to many 
Americans. As a U.S. Senator I share 
their concern. I am convinced that some 
kind of foreign aid program is in the 
national interest, but I feel disturbed 
with some of the program as conducted 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended. Furthermore, I believe that 
Congress has a clear duty to aid in the 
development of our Nation’s foreign 
policy, including foreign aid. I support 
the proposals made by Congress this 
year because I believed very strongly 
that there is reflected in the current leg- 
islation a remedy for some of the more 
frustrating aspects of previous legisla- 
tion. 

The administration sought $3,457,670,- 
000 for fiscal year 1965-66. The actual 
amount now agreed to by the House- 
Senate conferees would authorize $2,- 
094,195,000, but a limitation of $3,360 
million was placed on the foreign aid 
authorization for fiscal year 1966 which 
means the administration has received 
$97,670,000 less than it requested in 
March. Foreign aid still has to survive 
the actual appropriations process. 

When the authorizing legislation was 
before the Senate, I supported the estab- 
lishment of the Foreign Air Planning 
Committee. This Committee was to have 
reported to the President its findings 
and recommendations no later than July 
1, 1966, for a fresh new and more effec- 
tive approach to foreign aid. The make- 
up of this Committee was to reflect the 
responsibility the Congress feels for in- 
volvement in foreign policy, hence, two- 
thirds of the Committee membership 
were to be from the Congress. I regret 
that the conferees did not see fit to 
approve this provision. 

Frustration over some well-publicized 
failures should not cause us to overlook 
the many successes of the program such 
as the Marshall plan which kept Western 
Europe out of the clutches of the Com- 
munists. Our aid to India and Latin 
American nations have enabled people 
to develop their resources, to progress, 
and to withstand communism whether 
it be of the Soviet, Chinese, or Castro 
type. 

None should forget that approximately 
one-third of our foreign aid is of a mili- 
tary nature. Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations said: 

I consider this program (foreign aid) an 
integral part of our national military 
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strategy and feel a personal responsibility to 
support this program as an essential com- 
plement to our own national military 
programs. 


I associate myself fully with General 
Wheeler’s view. 

-This year Congress urged the United 
States to encourage other free world na- 
tions to increase their assistance pro- 
grams, and that the United States con- 
tinue its efforts to improve coordination 
among programs of assistance carried out 
on a bilateral basis by free world nations. 

Iam in total agreement with that por- 
tion of the foreign aid bill which ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that assist- 
ance to any country should be ended if 
appropriate measures are not taken by 
that country to prevent mob action 
against U.S. property in that country 
and that aid should not be resumed un- 
less the foreign government concerned 
has taken, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, appropriate measures to prevent a 
recurrence. 

As you perhaps know, I have opposed 
all administration attempts to amend the 
Battle Act to permit economic assistance 
to Communist satellites. I helped draft 
the section imposing economic sanctions 
on Cuba and providing American assist- 
ance only to “free, friendly nations.” I 
have coauthored legislation designed to 
withhold aid from any aggressor nation. 
An amendment I successfully offered to a 
previous year’s foreign aid bill provides 
that American nationals will be given 
preference to those from a third country 
in securing jobs on AID projects over- 
seas. In addition, I have worked in the 
Senate to prevent various nations from 
harassing American fishing vessels who 
ply their trade on the high seas. 

Thus, it was that I studied most care- 
fully and cast my vote on the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1965 which passed the 
Senate on June 14. I respect very much 
the nonpartisan tradition of foreign aid 
discussion. The spirit which character- 
izes such discussion imparts added 
strength to this vital program. Largely 
because of it, the world has made great 
strides against the forces of political and 
economic tyranny. This spirit prevails 
as Congress endeavors to root out the in- 
efficiencies and failures which have oc- 
curred in our AID program in the past. 
This year, conscious of the acute crisis 
over the U.S. gold reserves, the tax bur- 
den upon citizens caused in great part by 
the darkening clouds which hang over 
the world, the Senate took, I feel, signifi- 
cant steps to improve our foreign aid 
program. I supported these measures, 
as did most of my fellow Republicans. 

Thanks to the established success of 
the Marshall plan in Western Europe, 
these nations can—and should—gradu- 
ally move toward assuming more of the 
aid burden from the United States. This 
must occur. We can move forward in 
this direction within the realm of eco- 
nomic development aid. Organizations 
such as the International Development 
Association, the International Finance 
Corporation and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
provide the structure through which a 
sharing of the aid burden may come 
about. 
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This year of the total aid recommended 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, almost one-third will go toward 
economic development assistance. Of 
this one-third, I have supported an in- 
crease in the limitation from 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the development loan funds which 
might be made available to these interna- 
tional development organizations. I 
voted against amendments offered by 
Senator GRUENING and Senator LAUSCHE 
which would have cut the proposed allo- 
cation by 10 percent and by 5 percent re- 
spectively. Both amendments were de- 
feated. I am delighted the conferees 
agreed with the position which I and a 
majority of the Senate took on this issue. 

I voted to increase the allocation to 
these organizations from the develop- 
ment assistance section of the bill for a 
number of reasons. In the long run, by 
sharing the foreign aid burden which can 
effectively be done through these agen- 
cies, American citizens will bear less of 
the tax burden for foreign aid in the 
world, The allocations would go to orga- 
nizations where our country retains au- 
thority and influence, and is in a position 
to influence the expenditures of these 
funds. Given the degree of patriotic na- 
tionalism of the peoples of underdevel- 
oped nations, multilateral aid projects 
can perhaps go further toward softening 
the suspicions of imperialism among 
these people thus making foreign aid dol- 
lars more effective and successful, In the 
past, loans advanced by the agencies have 
been repayable and have in fact been 
repaid. Formosa is an example. The 
standards of financial integrity of these 
organizations are even higher than Con- 
gress has stipulated. 

In particular, these funds would be di- 
rected for African and Asian economic 
development and for creating political 
stability and freedom in these troubled 
areas. The agencies’ goals are virtually 
our own. The United States should make 
this move toward sharing the burden of 
economic development with other major 
world powers. The results, as this multi- 
lateralization grows, would be a dimin- 
ishing of the American taxpayer’s heavy 
burden. 

I wholeheartedly supported an amend- 
ment sponsored by Senator FULBRIGHT 
which would allocate of the $55 million 
available, $25 million to the assistance 
of an inter-American military force, a 
force to be maintained on a cost-sharing 
basis. The amendment encourages joint 
military planning within the Organiza- 
tion of American States—OAS—on all se- 
curity problems. The effect would be, 
ultimately, to reduce the burden carried 
by the United States in maintaining the 
unstable peace in Latin America while at 
the same time substitute an effective de- 
terrent to those who challenge the demo- 
cratic freedoms of this area. I am glad 
the conferees have agreed to this pro- 
vision, 

We cannot underestimate nor under- 
mine the precarious balance of freedoms 
which struggle to survive in Latin 
America. I voted against two amend- 
ments authored by Senator MORSE, as 
did the majority of my colleagues. I 
think their adoption would have damaged 
the cause of freedom in our own 
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hemisphere. One amendment would 
have reduced military aid to Latin 
America from $55 million to $40. Such 
a reduction would have seriously crippled 
our defense efforts in this hemisphere. 
It would have meant less funds for 20 
Latin American countries where internal 
security is an acute and continuing 
problem. The other Morse amendment 
would have reduced the Alliance for 
Progress authorization from $600 to $500 
million. That was defeated 78 to 8. I 
think there is reason to be encouraged 
with the response to our foreign aid 
projects in the Southern Hemisphere, a 
response which justifies its continuance. 
But, I would be the first to say that much 
more must be done. Brazil, for example, 
is struggling, almost at the cost of polit- 
ical collapse, to achieve economic re- 
forms through Alliance for Progress 
funds. In addition, of the $600 million 
authorized in this bill, only $75 million, 
as a result of the conference is in the 
form of grants. The rest would be issued 
in repayable loans. 

When the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1965 was before the Senate, Senators 
Morse and CHuRCH proposed amend- 
ments to reduce military assistance 
spending. The Church amendment 
would have reduced spending to last 
year’s level which was the lowest level of 
military assistance spending in the his- 
tory of our aid projects. I think it 
significant to note that one-half of U.S. 
military assistance goes to key coun- 
tries such as South Vietnam, Korea, 
Turkey, Free China on Formosa, and 
Greece. To cut aid to these countries 
now would, in reality, only mean the 
necessity for a much greater American 
effort later. Witness, for example South 
Vietnam. The threat to these key coun- 
tries is greater now than ever before. 
Amendments were proposed which would 
have limited assistance to 90 percent of 
the sum submitted in the briefing pres- 
entation for Pakistan, India, Jordan, 
Iran, and Ethiopia, Greece, and Turkey. 
The Senate overwhelmingly rejected 
these amendments. It was argued by 
some that in light of the warlike situa- 
tion which existed between India and 
Pakistan and between Greece and 
Trukey, since our aid is used to abet these 
disputes, it should be reduced. I feel, 
however, that to reduce aid to these na- 
tions which border Commnist countries 
is not in any way a method of solving dis- 
putes which might have arisen between 
allies. Such resolution and peaceful set- 
tlement must be sought through diplo- 
matic channels. India and Pakistan 
represent the forefront of our defense in 
Asia. Greece and Turkey occupy equally 
key positions in the NATO Alliance in 
the Mediterranean area. Turkey’s 
leadership will be decided in elections 
this fall, and troubled relations have 
made their outcome tenuous. It would 
be, in my judgment, very poor timing to 
announce a reduction in American assist- 
ance for these countries. In addition, in- 
ternal instability plagues Greece. I be- 
lieve that it is wrong, I might add, to 
establish the precedent of singling out by 
name, countries who receive aid in this 
manner. 
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I am, however, anxious to assure that 
the aid is given where the rights and 
dignity of Americans and American 
property are respected. To further this 
end, I introduced an amendment to the 
effect that no assistance would be fur- 
nished to any country which extended 
its jurisdiction for fishing purposes be- 
yond that recognized by the United 
States, and which imposed any penalty, 
or sanction against any US. fishing 
vessel on account of its fishing activities 
in such an area. I feel that such a 
stipulation is long overdue. Over 87 un- 
provoked incidents involving U.S. vessels 
off the coasts of South America had come 
to my attention. Unless these incidents 
of piracy and harassment are ended, 
foreign aid should not be extended to 
these unfriendly nations. The Senate, 
Iam happy to say, approved my amend- 
ment by a roll call vote of 59 to 24. The 
Senate-House conferees agreed, I regret 
to say, to eliminate the rigid prohibition 
of my amendment and require, instead, 
that consideration be given to the be- 
havior of recipients of our aid with re- 
spect to these problems in determining 
the nature and amount of aid to be pro- 
vided. I hope this warning will be suf- 
ficient to prevent future incidents similar 
to the outrageous conduct of the past. 
The legislation which passed the Senate 
on June 14 authorized expenditures to 
extend over a period of 2 years, rather 
than on an annual review basis. The 
conferees have rejected this; however, 
they have expressed an interest in con- 
sidering longer term authorizations, 
“taking into account the demands on the 
U.S. budget and the nature of the world 
situation next year.” 

I supported an amendment sponsored 
by Senators KENNEDY of New York and 
CLARK to include within the bill a stipu- 
lation that in this reevaluation, signifi- 
cant emphasis be given to an increased 
attempt at sharing with other nations 
economic development programs. The 
final bill further asserts that aid be with- 
held if American property damages have 
not been granted full restitution. I be- 
lieve that this year’s bill, as passed by 
the Senate took significant strides to- 
ward making U.S. aid more effective, in 
our goal of assisting in the creation of 
stablility among those free nations who 
reject communism, and intend to keep 
their freedom. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations I intend to continue 
to work to eliminate inefficiencies in our 
AID program and for a forward-looking 
program. The Senate has recognized 
the need for change in the content of 
our aid effort. I hope that in the time 
we have between now and consideration 
of next year’s authorizing legislation 
that study by the administration, by in- 
terested Americans, and by the Congress 
will occur in depth so that a comprehen- 
sive, effective program can be devised 
which will meet America’s foreign policy 
needs in the latter half of the 1960's. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report on H.R. 7750. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] is absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
MurpHy] is absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. MURPHY]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 27, as follows: 


[No. 235 Leg.] 
YEAS—67 
Aiken Hayden Moss 
Allott Hickenlooper Mundt 
Anderson Hill Muskie 
Bartlett Holland Nelson 
Bass Inouye Neuberger 
Bayh Jackson Pastore 
Boggs Javits Pearson 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. uchel Proxmire 
Cannon Lausche Randolph 
Carlson Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Case š Saltonstall 
Church Magnuson tt 
Cooper Smathers 
Dirksen McGovern Smith 
Dominick McIn Symington 
Douglas McNamara Tydings 
ng Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Mondale Yarborough 
Gore Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hart Montoya 
Hartke Morton 
NAYS—27 
Bennett Fannin Russell, S.C. 
Bible Gruening Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va Harris Simpson 
Cotton Hruska Stennis 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender Morse Williams, Del. 
Ervin Robertson Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—6 
Clark McGee Murphy 
McCarthy Miller Sparkman 


So the conference report was agreed 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A TRAFFIC 
BRANCH OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA COURT OF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 607, Senate bill 2263. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2263) to establish a Traffic Branch of the 
District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendments are agreed to 
en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


On page 2, in the material after line 2, after 
“11-1203. Sessions.”, to strike out: 

“11-1204. Clerk and other personnel. 

“11-1205. Duties of the clerk regarding 
docket. 

“11-1206. Jurisdiction; powers.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“11-1204. Jurisdiction; powers.” 

Beginning at the beginning of line 11, to 
strike out the “The chief judge of the court 
may assign any other judge of the court to 
serve temporarily in the Traffic Branch if he 
finds the work of the Traffic Branch requires 
the assignment.” and insert “The chief 
judge of the court may, if he finds the work 
of the Traffic Branch will not be adversely 
affected thereby, assign any of the judges of 
the Traffic Branch to temporarily perform 
the duties of any of the other judges of the 
court, The chief judge of the court shall 
also have the authority to assign any of the 
other judges of the court to serve temporarily 
in the Traffic Branch if, in the opinion of the 
chief judge, the work of the Traffic Branch 
requires such assignment.”; on page 3, after 
line 7, to strike out: 

“§ 11-1204. Clerk and other personnel 

“The judges of the Traffic Branch, with the 
approval of the chief judge of the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions, may 
appoint and remove a clerk and such other 
personnel as may be necessary for the opera- 
tion of the Branch.” 

After line 13, to strike out: 

11-1205. Duties of the clerk regarding 
docket 

“The clerk serving in the Traffic Branch 
shall keep a separate docket for the Branch, 
in which he shall record the steps taken at 
stage of actions or proceedings instituted or 
conducted in the Branch.” 

At the beginning of line 19, to strike out 
“11-1206” and insert 11-1204“; on page 4, 
line 11, after the word “section”, to strike out 
“11-1206” and insert 11-1204“; and in line 
13, after the word “section”, to strike out 
“11-1206” and insert 11-1204“; so as to 
make the bill read: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
11 of the District of Columbia Code is 
amended by adding immediately after chap- 
ter 11 of such title the following new 
chapter: 

“CHAPTER 12—TRAFFIC BRANCH OF COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 

“Sec. 

11-1201. Establishment of branch. 

11-1202. Judges; assignments. 

11-1203. Sessions. 

“*11-1204. Jurisdiction; powers. 

“*§ 11-1201. Establishment of branch 

“The Traffic Branch of the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions is here- 
by established as a branch in the criminal 
division of the court. 
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“*§ 11-1202. Judges; assignments 

The Traffic Branch of the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions shall 
consist of two judges of the court, who shall 
serve in that branch during their tenure of 
Office, The chief judge of the court may, if 
he finds the work of the Traffic Branch will 
not be adversely affected thereby, assign any 
of the judges of the Traffic Branch to tempo- 
rarily perform the duties of any of the other 
judges of the court. The chief judge of the 
court shall also have the authority to assign 
any of the other judges of the court to serve 
temporarily in the Traffic Branch if, in the 
opinion of the chief judge, the work of the 
Traffic Branch requires such assignment. 
11-1203. Sessions 

The Traffic Branch, with at least one 
judge in attendance, shall be open for the 
transaction of business every day of the 
year (including night sessions), except Sat- 
urday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. 

“*§ 11-1204. Jurisdiction; powers 

The Traffic Branch and each judge sit- 
ting therein shall have the same jurisdiction 
over, and exercise the same powers in con- 
nection with, offenses arising out of viola- 
tions of laws or regulations of the District 
of Columbia relating to the operation, li- 
censing, registration, inspection, or parking 
of motor vehicles; the regulation and control 
of motor vehicle traffic; the issuance, suspen- 
sion, or revocation of motor vehicle operat- 
ing permits; and motor vehicle safety re- 
sponsibility, as that lawfully had or exer- 
cised by the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions on the date immediately 
preceding the effective date of this section.’ 

“SEC. 2. The Traffic Branch of the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions shall 
have jurisdiction over all offenses arising out 
of any such violations referred to in sec- 
tion 11-1204 of the District of Columbia 
Code pending in the Court of General Ses- 
sions on the effective date of section 11-1204 
of the District of Columbia Code. 

“Sec. 3. Section 11-904 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by striking out 
‘sections 11-1103“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘sections 11-1103, 11—1203,". 

“Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (a) of section 11 
902 of the District of Columbia Code is 
amended by striking out ‘fifteen associate 
judges’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘twenty 
associate judges’. 

“(b) Two of the judges appointed to the 
additional positions authorized by the 
amendment made by subsection (a) of this 
section to section 11-902 of the District of 
Columbia Code shall, during their tenures 
of office, serve as judges of the Traffic Branch 
of the Court of General Sessions. 

“Sec. 5. The table of contents of part II 
of the District of Columbia Code, ‘Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure’, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after 
11. Domestic Relations Branch 

of Court of General Ses- 
11-1101’ 
the following: 


12. Traffic Branch of Court of 
General Sessions 21-1201". 
“Sec. 6. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall become effective 


sixty days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to establish a traffic branch of 
the District of Columbia court of gen- 
eral sessions and to provide for the ap- 
pointment to such court of five addi- 
tional judges.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 624), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 2263 is to authorize the 
expansion of the District of Columbia court 
of general sessions from 15 associate Judges 
to 20 associate judges and to establish a 
traffic branch in that court, The bill is de- 
signed to expedite the administration of 
criminal justice (thereby lending aid to the 
war on crime), to provide the citizens of the 
District of Columbia with swift civil justice, 
and to insure the prompt, adequate, and fair 
administration of traffic laws and regulations. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


The District of Columbia court of general 
sessions is a unique judicial institution, per- 
forming functions which would normally be 
handled by both municipal and State courts. 
It is charged with the dispensation of jus- 
tice in criminal matters in the nature of 
misdemeanors and is authorized to hear most 
civil matters in which damages of up to 
$10,000 are sought. It operates in two divi- 
sions, civil and criminal and is further or- 

into the landlord and tenant court, 
traffic court, the dcmestic relations branch, 
and the small claims and conciliation 
branch. 

At the present time the District of Colum- 
bia court of general sessions is laboring 
under serious and substantial criminal and 
civil caseloads and docket delays, The best 
efforts of the chief judge and the members 
of the bench of that court have not dimin- 
ished this problem, although short-term re- 
ductions of docket time have resulted from 
crash programs. The problems are systemic 
and result from the coincidence of a number 
of factors. 

Since 1957, criminal activity in the District 
has developed from an alltime low to an all- 
time high in 1965. Each month reflects a 
new record in the number of criminal acts 
committed in the District of Columbia. A 
fair proportion of these are misdemeanors 
and find their way to the court of general 
sessions. 

In the 88th Congress, legislation was en- 
acted which increased the civil jursidiction 
of the court of general sessions from cases 
seeking damages of up to $3,000 to cases 
seeking es up to $10,000. Previously, 
jurisdiction in civil matters in excess of $3,000 
was vested in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

At the time the jurisdiction of the court 
of general sessions was increased the court 
was staffed with 16 judges, a chief judge, and 
15 associate judges. This number had been 
set in 1956 and was unchanged by the 1963 
amendments, even though extensive new 
jurisdiction was vested in the court and its 
business had increased substantially. Like- 
wise, S. 1611, ordered by this committee to be 
favorably reported to the Senate, adds new 
duties to the functions of the court of gen- 
eral sessions. 

Finally, as our downtown streets and ar- 
teries have become clogged with automobiles 
and a record number of drivers have been 
licensed to drive in the District of Columbia, 
the business of traffic court has reached such 
proportions that parties who would otherwise 
come before that court have either elected 
to forfeit collateral or have sought out the 
Office of the Corporation Counsel for ad- 
ministrative relief, causing that office to de- 
vote a major portion of its time and man- 
power in functions which it was not designed 
to perform. 
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NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Hearings were held by the committee on 
August 3, 1965, on two bills, S. 2255, which 
provided for three additional judges for the 
court of general sessions but made no pro- 
vision for the establishment of a traffic 
branch, and which was introduced by Sen- 
ator BIBLE at the request of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia; and S. 2263, 
introduced by Senator Morse. Testimony 
was received from the chief judge of the 
court of general sessions, the President of 
the Board of Commissioners, the District of 
Columbia Bar Association, the Traffic and En- 
forcement Committee, District of Columbia 
Advisory Board of the American Automobile 
Association, the Citizens’ Traffic Board and 
the Washington Bar Association. The De- 
partment of Justice, in a report filed with the 
committee on August 5, 1965, supported an 
increase in the number of judges “because 
of the heavy workload in the court of gen- 
eral sessions.“ 

All witnesses either supported S. 2263 or 
agreed with it in principle. On August 5, 
1965, the committee unanimously ordered 
S. 2263 reported. To demonstrate the una- 
nimity of the committee’s full support and 
need for this bill, sponsored by Senator 
Morse, all other members of the committee 
Senators ALAN BIBLE, THOMAS MCINTYRE, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY, JOSEPH D. TyYDINGs, 
WINSTON L. Prouty, and PETER H. DOMIN- 
Ick—requested to join on the bill as co- 
sponsors. 

There was a very substantial increase in 
the business of the court during the fiscal 
year 1965; 235,535 new cases were filed in 
the Criminal and Civil Divisions—an increase 
of 9,403 cases over fiscal 1964, Fees, fines, 
and forfeitures totaled $4,720,010.80—$550,- 
523.01 more than was received in the previous 
year. During the past 10 years there has 
been an increase of 61,169 or 35.08 percent in 
the number of cases filed in the court, and 
an increase of $2,546,434.74 or 117.15 percent 
in fees, fines, and forfeitures. 

In the Civil Division, 23,472 class GS ($150 
to $10,000) cases were filed during the fiscal 
year as compared with 22,599 in the preced- 
ing year—an increase of 873 cases. This in- 
crease is due largely to the passage of Public 
Law 88-60, 88th Congress, effective January 
1, 1963, increasing the civil jurisdiction of 
the court from $3,000 to $10,000. The US. 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
certified 329 cases to the Court of General 
Sessions for trial—67 more than in the fiscal 
year 1964. 

There was a marked increase in the num- 
ber of jury cases pending in the Civil Division 
June 30, 1965—3,333 as compared with 2,430 
at the end of the previous fiscal year, or an 
increase of 903 cases. Many of these cases 
involve larger amounts of money and com- 
plex issues, requiring more trial time than 
those filed under the former jurisdictional 
limit. The time within which civil jury 
eases were being scheduled for pretrial con- 
ference and trial had increased to 6 months. 
In view of the large number of jury cases 
pending on the ready calendar, it is antici- 
pated that the delay between joinder of issue, 
pretrial conference and trial will continue 
to increase, civil nonjury cases were being 
scheduled for trial within 2 months after 
joinder of issue. 

CRIMINAL CASE BACKLOG 

In the Criminal Division there were signifi- 
cant increases in all categories of cases, 81,- 
307 new criminal cases were filed in fiscal 
year 1965, as compared with 78,925 in fiscal 
year 1964—an increase of 2,382 cases. Non- 
jury cases were being scheduled for im- 
mediate hearing, unless continuances were 
requested by counsel. Criminal jury cases 
were being scheduled for hearing within 1 
month after request for jury trial. However, 
due to the necessity of giving priority to in- 
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carcerated defendants, some cases in which 
the defendants were on bond could not be 
reached on the daily assignment, resulting in 
a record backlog of pending criminal jury 
cases. Beginning in February 1965, addi- 
tional judges were assigned to the Criminal 
Division to alleviate this situation and the 
criminal jury backlog was reduced to normal 
limits. However, this was accomplished at 
the expense of the civil jury calendar, which 
is now at an alltime high. 

In the domestic relations branch the 
cumulative nature of the litigation continues 
to increase the daily workload. There were 
296 more cases pending on June 30, 1965, 
than at the end of the last fiscal year, al- 
though the court had disposed of 247 more 
cases than in the previous year. As of June 
30, 1965, contested cases were being scheduled 
for trial within 1 month after pretrial and 
uncontested cases within 3 weeks after 
joinder of issue. Collection and disburse- 
ments of support, maintenance, and alimony 
payments in both local and reciprocal en- 
forcement of support cases totaled $2,409,- 
168.93—an increase of $23,920.84 over the 
previous fiscal year. 


TRAFFIC CASES INCREASE 


The need for a separate traffic branch of 
the court, with two of the judges for such 
additional positions to be appointed to that 
branch was supported unanimously by all 
witnesses at the committee hearings. The 
witness for the Citizens’ Traffic Board as- 
serted that two traffic Judges would be re- 
quired—one for jury and one for nonjury 
cases in order to bring about swifter justice 
with a consistency of penalties. The District 
of Columbia Bar Association stated: 

“Material benefits are to be secured by a 
continuity of service on the part of the judge 

to traffic court. It would, therefore, 
be definitely in the interest of improving 
the administration of justice if * * * the 
judges selected for these additional vacancies 
would be selected for his interest in, his 
knowledge of, and his willingness to serve in 
the traffic branch of the court. Such serv- 
ice would achieve not only a degree of con- 
tinuity, but also a degree of equality of 
Justice which is not always available when 
Judicial personnel are shifted from month to 
month in this branch of the court.” 

Support was also voiced for night sessions 
of the traffic court by the Citizens’ Traffic 
Board of the District of Columbia. 

Statistics provided the committee show 
the great increase, not only in the number of 
drivers on District of Columbia streets but 
also an increase in the number of accidents 
and traffic deaths. Presently, it is estimated 
that 1½ million drivers are on the streets 
of Washington during peak hours every day 
with 400,000 of this number being District of 
Columbia residents. 

Testimony urged that a traffic court with 
expert traffic court judges, trained in effec- 
tive enforcement of traffic laws, could assist 
in curtailing highway accidents and deaths. 

During 1964, 115 persons were auto traffic 
fatalities in the District—the highest in 
modern history—while traffic accidents to- 
taled 29,252—the highest number since rec- 
ords have been maintained, since 1940. 
Estimates place per capita economic costs of 
traffic accidents to District residents, at 
$35.07 or a total of $26,300,000, in 1964. 

Nationally, in 1964, the economic cost of 
motor vehicle accidents totaled $8,100 mil- 
lion. 

The number of court trials for moving 
traffic violations increased more than 10,000 
in the past 5 years with 22,257 cases before 
the court of general sessions in 1960, com- 
pared to 32,972 in 1964. 

Traffic tickets issued for nonmoving viola- 
tions in the District increased from 365,151 
in 1960 to 511,208 in 1964; while the number 
of trial requests increased from 990 in 1960 
to 4,907 in 1964. 
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Such figures indicate not only the increase 
in the violation load but, more graphically, 
the heavier impact on the general sessions 
court. 

DRAIN ON POLICE MANPOWER 


The number of on-duty and off-duty hours 
members of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment spend in court has a direct rela- 
tionship to the increased business before the 
court. As the traffic court docket grows in 
size and the number of criminal cases await- 
ing disposition increases police officers are 
more and more frequently called in from the 
streets to appear in court. Many police 
man-hours are spent in the traffic court 
waiting for cases to be called. Many police 
man-hours invested in court preparation or 
investigation are wasted when a case is dis- 
missed for want of prosecution, a condition 
reflected by the lack of sufficient court per- 
sonnel and judges to hear all the cases that 
could or should come before the court. 

In fiscal 1964, police officers spent 41,994 
hours of their off-duty time in court and 
59,925 hours of their on-duty time. It is 
estimated that at least 90 percent of all time 
was spent by police officers waiting for their 
cases to be called. A police officer in the 
District of Columbia works an average of 
1,808 hours per year. That means that court 
work ties up the equivalent of 56 officers per 
day at a time when every available officer is 
needed to meet the needs of the fight against 
crime. 

Much of the actual waiting time and in- 
court time is attributable to the enforcement 
of the traffic laws and regulations. In the last 
fiscal year the police department became 
involved in a substantial number of traffic 
violations. There were 378,616 forfeitures on 
traffic offenses. Of the noncases, 1,126 which 
were presented to the prosecutor and dis- 
missed; 2,000 were nolle prossed; 6.567 were 
no papered; 814 violators were committed; 
1,334 violators were juveniles, which were 
handled separately; 3,114 were fined in court 
and 15,028 were disposed of in other ways 
such as attending traffic school, insane com- 
mitments, etc. It is apparent that a great 
deal of police time is spent in this field and 
for every hour in which a police officer is de- 
tained in the judicial disposal of a traffic case 
an hour of effective crime prevention is lost. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee feels very strongly that 
there is a clear, demonstrable need for in- 
creasing the size of the Court of General Ses- 
sions to guarantee to all parties before the 
court and the public at large the swift and 
fair administration of justice in all cases, 
civil, criminal, or administrative. 

The committee believes this bill will be an 
important weapon in the fight against crime. 
The committee was deeply concerned by the 
report of the branch of the U.S. attorney's 
office, responsible for most criminal matters 
arising in the Court of General Sessions, in 
that in calendar year 1964, approximately 25 
percent of the 9,628 cases were dropped or 
dismissed for various reasons; including the 
lack of sufficient judges to dispose of the 
cases. 

Presently, between 35 and 40 new jury cases 
are set for trial each day—an average between 
900 and 1,500 jury cases per month. 

The volume of oncoming cases, in the com- 
mittee’s judgment, not only prohibits proper 
disposition of the cases in a normal way by 
the courts, but also prohibits satisfactory 
preparation of the cases by attorneys for the 
Government in the public interest. The com- 
mittee intends through this bill to lend its 
earnest efforts to the fight against crime by, 
at the outset, providing sufficient judicial 
officers to do justice to both the criminal and 
the public. 

Additionally, expeditious handling of the 
citizen’s involvement with his courts will 
do much to reinforce his faith in our system 
of law and make the administration of all 
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laws more efficient. Fast disposition of all 
cases would take care of witnesses not coop- 
erating or leaving the jurisdiction because 
of numerous continuances of cases set for 
trial. This will diminish police hours spent 
in court and return more men to the streets 
to stop crimes before they start. Likewise, 
witnesses who must carry on their daily 
livelihood should not be expected to return 
to court time after time when a case cannot 
be heard. Likewise, the provision of night 
sessions of the traffic court will permit indi- 
viduals who are employed during the day 
to come before the court in evening hours 
and thereby not require a day's pay to be 
lost and the family’s normal livelihood to 
be jeopardized. 

Finally, the committee feels that this bill 
will facilitate the administration of our traf- 
fic laws by providing for a separate traffic 
branch of the court which will be staffed 
by two judges and which will meet at hours 
convenient to the parties who come before 
it. The committee felt it was of singular 
importance to provide a separate section of 
the court to handle traffic violations at a 
time and in such a manner as would do 
justice to citizens brought before the court 
and which would provide them with an eas- 
ily accessible judicial forum rather than an 
administrative forum, in which to air any 
grievances or challenge charges against them. 


ESTIMATED COST 


The estimated cost of adding five addi- 
tional judges to the Court of General Ses- 
sions, together with supporting personnel, 
is $398,665.70. However, it should be noted 
that the court is one of the few self-sustain- 
ing branches of the local government and it 
is anticipated that the full cost of expanding 
the court will be met out of revenues de- 
veloped by the court. In fiscal 1965, court 
revenues fees, fines, and forfeitures—totaled 
$4,720,010. The operating expenses of the 
court were only $1,981,642. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Section 1 of the bill amends title II of 
the District of Columbia Code by adding 
after chapter 11 of that title a new chapter 
establishing a traffic branch within the 
Court of General Sessions. Under the provi- 
sions of this section the new traffic branch 
will be staffed with two judges who will sit 
in that branch during their tenure of of- 
fice. Other judges from the court may be 
assigned to that branch if the duties of that 
branch require such assignment. The com- 
mittee adopted an amendment to provide, 
conversely, that traffic branch judges may 
be assigned by the chief judge of the court 
to other branches of the court if the traffic 
docket will permit. 

The traffic branch shall have the same 
jurisdiction and powers now vested in the 
court of general sessions. This includes 
jurisdiction over offenses arising out of traf- 
fic laws or regulations relating to the opera- 
tion, licensing, registration, inspection, or 
parking of motor vehicles and the issuance, 
suspension, or revocation of operators’ 


Unlike the current operation of the court 
of general sessions, the traffic branch is 
required to be opened for the transaction of 
business on night sessions as well as day 
sessions. It is the intent of the committee 
that the traffic branch shall establish a set 
schedule of night sessions for the con- 
venience of those whose employment makes 
difficult or prohibits their attendance at the 
court during the daytime sessions. Of 
course, the traffic branch shall not be re- 
quired to sit on any evening in which no 
party charged with violation of the traffic 
laws has requested an evening hearing, and 
on any evening when such a hearing has been 
requested the traffic branch may conclude 
business after hearing all such cases. 

The clerk’s office of the court shall con- 
tinue to perform functions relating to the 
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operations of the traffic court which are now 
vested in the traffic branch. 

Section 2 transfers jurisdiction over traffic 
cases pending in the court of general ses- 
sions 60 days after enactment to the traffic 
branch. 

Section 3 provides that the chief judge 
shall not have the authority to vary the con- 
stituency of the traffic branch or the time 
it holds sessions except insofar as this act 
authorizes him to make such changes. 

Section 4 authorizes an increase in the 
total number of associate judges in the court 
of general sessions from 15 to 20 and requires 
that 2 of the additional 5 shall be appointed 
to the traffic branch. 

Section 5 amends the table of contents. 

Section 6 provides for an effective date 60 
days after enactment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, while 
Senators are still in the Chamber, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana, speaking for the minority leader, 
what the majority leader has planned 
for the Senate for the remainder of the 
afternoon and evening. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished Senator from California 
[Mr. KucHEL], the acting minority 
leader, it had been anticipated that the 
Senate would take up the Defense ap- 
propriation bill this afternoon. How- 
ever, because of complications which 
have arisen, it has been thought better 
to take it up the first thing tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF INTEREST EQUALI- 
ZATION TAX 


Mr. MANSFIELD. In its place, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 604, H.R. 4750, the so-called interest 
equalization bill, which I hope the Sen- 
ate will be able to dispose of this evening, 
if at all possible. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, has the 
majority leader any views on whether 
7 may be yea-and-nay votes on that 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest that the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
may be able to answer that question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The equalization 
tax bill will be handled on the floor by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG]. 
He may be able to say whether yea-and- 
nay votes will be had on that bill. It 
would be my view that there is no neces- 
sity for a yea-and-nay vote. The bill 
was reported by the committee with only 
one vote against it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is merely, in 
essence, a continuation of the act passed 
2 years ago. I do not believe there will 
be any need for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have an amendment 
to offer on the bill, the effect of which 
would be to enable the President to sus- 
pend its operation if the balance-of-pay- 
ments position of the United States does 
not require it to be applied. 

I understand that the Senator in 
charge of the bill will give sympathetic 
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consideration to the amendment. I do 
not wish any misinformation, because I 
do not know whether we shall be able 
to get together on the amendment. 

As I say, I do not wish to mislead 
anyone. The Senator from Florida has 
suggested that he doubts that a yea- 
and-nay vote may be had. If we get into 
a hassle on amendments, we may not be 
able to get very far with the bill. I did 
not expect the bill to be called up until 
tomorrow. I would be willing to have 
it go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It was announced 
last week that it would be taken up on 
Tuesday. It was the intention of the 
leadership to do so, but there has been a 
delay with respect to the defense ap- 
propriation bill. The Senator has been 
on notice with respect to this bill for 
some time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have made no promise 
or commitment of any kind. 

Mr. KUCHEL. How long does the ma- 
jority leader contemplate having Sena- 
tors stay this evening? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As long as Sena- 
tors desire to remain. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it contemplated that 
the Senate will conclude action on the 
bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If possible. If not, 

Senate will go over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4750) to provide an extension of the in- 
terest equalization tax, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire from the Senators in charge of 
the bill whether they wish to proceed 
with its consideration or whether I shall 
offer my amendment. I shall be guided 
by their wishes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
New York that it is my belief that the 
bill should be disposed of tonight. Iam 
prepared to make a short explanation of 
the bill as it came from the committee 
with only one negative vote. With re- 
spect to the amendment of the Senator 
from New York I doubt whether we can 
live with the amendment in the form it 
was introduced. I, too, have an amend- 
ment along somewhat different lines I 
may offer if his amendment as initially 
introduced is accepted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Lest there be any mys- 
tery about this matter, I have an amend- 
ment which relates to the power of the 
President to suspend by proclamation 
the operation of the tax. Itis important 
because if the balance-of-payments sit- 
uation does not require the application 
of the tax it becomes crucially impor- 
tant to American investors all over the 
world that they should not be subject to 
the tax merely because we have no ma- 
chinery to lift it. This is a mobile sit- 
uation. The amendment also would 
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give the President the power to reimpose 
the tax. There is no desire to cut off 
Executive authority. I understood that 
this amendment was not something that 
I had to clear with the Treasury, be- 
cause the subject is something that we 
can deal with in the Senate, as coming 
within our province. 

The amendment which I was asked to 
clear with the Treasury Department re- 
lates to a quite different matter. It re- 
lates to the acquisition of debt obliga- 
tions arising out of certain lease trans- 
actions by American banks involving 
mainly aircraft. That is the amend- 
ment which I understand was agreeable 
to the Treasury Department. However, 
I will recheck it with them. 

I hope, therefore, that we can, as the 
Senator from Florida has expressed it, 
dispose of both amendments. I certain- 
ly shall cooperate to the extent that I 
can to achieve that end. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor will undertake to check, and if the 
Treasury says that the leasing amend- 
ment the Senator has reference to is ac- 
ceptable, we shall undertake to keep it in 
conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. May the Senator from 
Florida proceed? I believe the Treasury 
was as surprised, perhaps, as I was by 
the bill being called up tonight. I shall 
check with the Treasury again. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
support the pending proposal—H.R. 
5750—which would extend for another 2 
years the life of the Interest Equalization 
Tax Act. 

This Nation has had balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits during 14 of the last 15 
years. These deficits have been pri- 
marily responsible for the outflow of gold 
from the United States which has 
amounted to $10.5 billion since 1949. 

Since the institution of a direct attack 
on this problem in the summer of 1963, 
we have proved our willingness and our 
capability to deal with our balance-of- 
payments problems A comprehensive 
program has been developed by the ad- 
ministration to restore balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium by attacking the defi- 
cit at its major sources. One of the 
most effective of these measures has 
been the interest equalization tax. 

Proposed by President Kennedy on 
July 18, 1963, the interest equalization 
tax has been in effect since that date. 
The interest equalization tax literally 
“equalizes” the cost to foreign borrowers 
of obtaining capital in the United States 
with the cost of obtaining foreign capital. 

The tax does so by increasing the cost 
to foreigners of raising capital in our 
market to the levels generally prevailing 
in other industrial countries. 

This increase in cost amounts to about 
a 1-percent annual rise in interest rates 
and is applied through a series of rates 
in the case of debt obligations graduated 
according to the time remaining to ma- 
turity. 

Today we are considering H.R. 4750, 
which would strengthen this tax and ex- 
tend it for another 2 years. The IET’s 
past performance is its own best recom- 
mendation for its extension. For this 
reason, I would like to discuss its record 
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of achievement before going into the 
details of its provisions. 

Briefly, the purpose of the IET is to 
discourage capital outflows in the form 
of U.S. portfolio investment in developed 
countries. It is designed to accomplish 
this objective without producing unde- 
sirable side effects. 

Between 1961 and 1964 the outflow of 
U.S. private capital increased by $2.3 
billion, thereby providing a major source 
of our balance-of-payments deficit. In 
those 3 years the plus side of our bal- 
ance-of-payments ledger improved con- 
siderably. 

Our commercial trade surplus rose 
$0.6 billion, earnings from our private 
investments increased by $1.4 billion, 
and our net military expenditures were 
reduced by $0.7 billion. 

Had all other factors remained the 
same, our balance-of-payments deficit 
would have been considerably reduced 
during this period. But primarily be- 
cause of the steadily increasing outflow 
of private capital abroad, our situation 
worsened rather than improved. 

A chief source of the outflow of U.S. 
capital abroad was the purchase of for- 
eign stocks and bonds sold in our mar- 
kets. New issues of such securities 
doubled between 1961 and 1962. 

In the first half of 1963 these sales at 
an annual rate nearly doubled again. 
Combined with other sources of capital 
export, these sales raised the total an- 
nual outflow of private capital from the 
1961 level of $4.2 to $5.2 billion for the 
first half of 1963. 

The IET was specifically designed to 
attack this source of dollar outflow. Its 
effects were immediate. 

After imposition of the tax in July 
1963, new issues of foreign securities in 
the United States dropped to less than 
half the level registered for the first 6 
months. Moreover, most of these sales 
resulted from commitments which pre- 
dated imposition of the tax. 

The IET has continued to discourage 
taxable issues of foreign securities here. 
In fact, net purchases of outstanding 
foreign stocks have shifted to net sales 
since mid-1963. 

The tax itself has been effective, and 
in the broader context of the approach it 
represents, it has proved to be the best 
method of obtaining the desired results. 
Moreover, the IET leaves control of 
American investment abroad to the mar- 
ket mechanism of the free enterprise 
system. 

One of the tax's side effects which is 
desirable has been the strengthening of 
European capital markets. Announce- 
ment of the IET spurred many foreign 
borrowers to seek capital in Europe 
rather than in the United States. In the 
long run, this situation should become 
permanent thus making it easier for us 
to relax the special measures we have 
had to impose to protect our balance of 
payments from expanding foreign capital 
demands. 

The IET has been a success in the 2 
years it has been in effect. Our balance- 
of-payments situation has improved 
significantly since President Johnson’s 
announcement of his 10-point program 
in February of this year. The IET had 
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already proved its effectiveness where 
applied, and with President Johnson’s 
application in February of the tax to 
bank loans with a maturity of 1 year and 
more, these bank loans have decreased 
sharply. 

The bill before us today would 
strengthen the tax and extend it for 2 
more years, until December 31, 1967. We 
know it has succeeded in the past, so the 
question is not the tax’s effectiveness but 
only whether or not it is still needed. 

The recent and welcome improvements 
in our balance-of-payments position does 
not mean that we can relax our efforts. 
We are still sustaining a substantial gold 
loss. To prove the stability of our im- 
proved position we must maintain it 
longer than just a fraction of a year. 

If the IET is not extended beyond its 
present expiration date of December 31 
of this year, foreign borrowers will again 
seek to raise capital in our markets and 
our private capital outfiow will again rise 
to its former prohibitive level. 

Without the tax, the higher interest 
rates abroad would tempt American in- 
vestors to purchase foreign securities, 
thus adding to the capital outflow. 

The IET is an integral part of our bal- 
ance-of-payments program without 
which our other efforts to maintain 
equilibrium would lose their effectiveness. 
Moreover, the voluntary restraint pro- 
gram would be severely strained by the 
increase in foreign borrowers who would 
seek funds in U.S. markets if the tax were 
not in effect. 

Looking toward the future, reform of 
the international monetary system is not 
feasible until and unless we have proved 
our ability to reduce and control our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. 

One of the major features of the bill 

before us is the 2-year extension of the 
IET. 
The second is the application of the 
tax to debt obligations of 1 to 3 years’ 
maturity, made by Americans to for- 
eigners. 

Until now the tax has applied to non- 
bank loan obligations with a maturity of 
3 years or more. 

Since February of this year IET has 
applied to bank loans with a maturity of 
1 year of more because President John- 
son exercised his authority to apply the 
tax to such bank loans. 

Also in February, when he recom- 
mended a 2-year extension of the tax, 
President Johnson recommended appli- 
cation of the tax to nonbank acquisi- 
tions of foreign debt obligations with a 
1- to 2-year maturity in order to bring 
nonbank loans into conformity with bank 
loans. 

At this moment there are abroad some 
$30 billion subject to short-term demand. 
Ultimately these dollar holdings repre- 
sent potential drains on our gold sup- 
ply. 

We cannot afford to relax our efforts to 
achieve and sustain equilibrium in our 
balance of payments. We have tangible 
evidence of the effectiveness of the 
means we have chosen. The IET is 
still a temporary measure, to be dis- 
carded when it is no longer needed. But 
for the present and immediate future, 
this tax is needed: as a supplement to 
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the voluntary program; as a means of 
raising long-term interest rates to for- 


expansion; 
capital markets to develop the means to 
satisfy their own needs. 

I urge my colleagues to give whole- 
hearted support to this measure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the able Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the tangible 
evidence which demonstrates that the tax 
equalization program has been suc- 
cessful? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Tangible evidence 
is shown in the improvement in our 
balance-of-payments deficit position. 
There is further tangible evidence in the 
fact that the amount of investments 
which have been made by American citi- 
zens in foreign obligations and foreign 
securities likewise has been reduced 
almost 50 percent since the interest 
equalization tax has been in effect. 1 
refer to that type of investment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is becoming clear 
that the mandatory tax on interest 
equalization has produced results which 
might not have been obtained under a 
plea for voluntary discontinuance of in- 
vestments in foreign countries. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It appeared to the President and 
to the Department of the Treasury that 
the voluntary appeal, while effective in 
the case of some types of investments has 
not proved effective in the case of port- 
folio investments, which are the kind the 
tax applies to, namely, foreign securities 
and bank loans to foreigners. When the 
interest equalization tax was applied, the 
amount of our dollars going out in invest- 
ments in foreign countries was reduced 
in most instances. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. By what percentage 
was it reduced? 

Mr. SMATHERS. In the three quar- 
ters following July 1963, sales of new for- 
eign issues fell to half of the volume of 
these sales in the preceding three quar- 
ters. Moreover, new issues sold since 
that time, where the tax has applied, 
have been negligible. 

Because our balance-of- payments 
position in the area of bank loans 
worsened the President this last Feb- 
ruary exercised his administrative au- 
thority and extended the interest equal- 
ization tax to bank loans of over 1 year. 

That action became effective in Feb- 
ruary and has worked so well that we 
had a surplus in our balance of pay- 
ments in the second quarter of 1965. 
We are now asking that the tax be 
maintained for another 2 years, in an 
effort to keep the balance on as favor- 
able a basis as possible. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
know whether it is proposed to offer any 
amendments to the program? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The only amend- 
ments we have heard about are those to 
be offered by the able Senator from New 
York. 

I understand that he may offer an 
amendment that would give discretion to 
the President within the extension period 
to terminate the tax if the balance of 
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payments improved sufficiently. His 
amendment would also extend the tax 
only for a period of 1 year and 7 months. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As to that amend- 
ment, what is the position of the man- 
ager of the bill, with respect to stop- 
ping the application of the interest 
— tax within the 2-year pe- 

2 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that what the 
Senator from Ohio wants to know is 
what Iam about to tell him. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Witt1ams] takes exception to 
the amendment on the ground that 
power would be given to the President 
to increase or decrease taxes. 

A bill, H.R. 5280, passed by the Senate 
on August 12, a provision which would 
exempt banks and other financial in- 
stitutions from the antitrust laws which 
were parties to the voluntary restraint 
program. 

In that bill the President was given the 
power to suspend that exemption if he 
thought it advisable. 

When I submitted my amendment, I 
was counting on that proviso. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WI. 
trams], stated that he realized that, but, 
that he is not happy about it. He feels 
strongly about giving the President such 
authority in a tax bill on constitutional 
grounds. He does not want a breach in 
that dike. Therefore, we have been 
talking about the possibility of modify- 
ing my amendment to provide for a 1- 
year rather than a 2-year extension. 
That is why I took the position that I 
did. 

I believe the Senator from Florida is 
satisfied that I did not interrupt him in 
vain. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then the Senator is 
abandoning his—— 

Mr. JAVITS. I am not abandoning 
anything. I am laying the fact before 
the Senate and am trying to decide 
whether or how I should modify my 
amendment. 

I shall give the basis for my view. 
‘There is a great question about the wis- 
dom, let alone the effectiveness, of the 
interest equalization tax. For example, 
it is now inhibiting overseas private 
investment. 

In overseas private investment, we re- 
ceive much and give much. While 
private long-term U.S. capital outflows 
totaled $4.4 billion in 1964, our income 
from overseas private investment totaled 
$5 billion. To the extent we inhibit 
private investment overseas we also re- 
duce future earnings from total invest- 
ment. 

We also reduce U.S. exports connected 
with such investment. There is a real 
possibility that the TOE may have con- 
tributed to the leveling off of our ex- 
ports since mid-1964. 

Next, the reduction in the straight 
kind of underwriting which this pro- 
posal was designed to afford had like ef- 
fect. There was about $1 billion worth 
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of underwriting going on in 1964 and it 
continued at that rate in the first quar- 
ter of 1965. 

So we cannot continue in this manner 
indefinitely. It will cost us more than 
we will get out of it, in terms of private 
investment. 

Therefore, I thought of providing some 
flexibility, because our balance-of-pay- 
ments financial situation can change in 
a week. Our balance of payments has 
changed in 6 weeks from a bad situation 
to what at the moment looks like a bet- 
ter situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As to that, I cannot 
agree. It would take more than 1 week 
to put the balance of payments in a 
healthy situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. I am talking about surface indica- 
tions, which are deceptive. That is why 
I want to give the President flexibility. 

In the face of the objection of the 
Senator from Delaware, I am thinking 
now—and I should like to consider the 
matter a little longer and hear other 
points of view—of the possibility of re- 
stricting the extension of the tax to 1 
year beyond December 31, 1965. In ad- 
dition, under the law, the President may 
also exempt individual countries. I 
pointed that out to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

It may be that a 1-year extension 
plus the flexibility now in the law will 
serve the basic purposes I have in mind. 

That will, however, create the prob- 
lem that the administration may have 
to ask for a repeal of this tax; but try- 
ing to get a congressional act repealed is 
pretty slow, and I would prefer that the 
President have the power. I believe that 
it would be in the national interest in a 
situation of this kind. 

I do not want to seem doctrinaire. I 
have laid my thoughts on the table to 
elicit a response from such thoughtful 
Senators as the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
wish a response? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would begin by say- 
ing that I have deep antipathy and fear 
about placing in any individual the dis- 
cretionary power to impose or relax tax 
obligations. In that respect I agree with 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s willingness to help 
to solve the problem. Some members of 
the committee have taken a rather 
strong position against any delegation 
of power to the President to enable him 
to raise or lower taxes. 

I am wondering if the Senator from 
New York would be willing to proceed, if 
the committee would accept his amend- 
ment, which I understand is printed, and 
which would adopt the date provided 
originally in the House bill, July 31, 1967. 
Would the Senator accept that amend- 
ment and strike out the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Florida a question. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator to restate his question be- 
cause there has been much colloquy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Florida said that the Senator from New 
York intended to offer an amendment. I 
asked what the position of the Senator 
from Florida would be. But it now seems 
that the Senator from New York plans 
to abandon his position. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
New York has agreed that he will not 
press his amendment in light of the fact 
that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAus!] has stated that he has a con- 
scientious belief that the authority or 
discretion should not be left with any 
person, be it the President or anyone 
else. 

I should like to conclude my statement 
and then comment with respect to the 
length of time in which we might make 
an agreement. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I share the concern 
expressed by the Senator from Florida 
about the balance of payments. Iintend 
to support the interest equalization tax 
bill. 

I wonder if the Senator from Florida 
is aware of a shipping requirement that 
applies only to the sale of grain. It does 
not apply to anything but the sale of 
grain to the Soviet Union and to coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe, and that, in 
effect, is weakening our balance-of-pay- 
ments position from $100 million a year 
to approximately $500 million a year. 

For example, last year our Canadian 
friends sold upward of $500 million of 
wheat to countries in Eastern Europe. 
Recently, during this summer, Canada 
completed a deal of a similar size. 

The Senator may recall that 2 years 
ago the top officials of our Government 
reached a judgment, which was shared 
by Members of Congress, that it was in 
the national interest to make commer- 
cial sales of grain to countries in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 

Presumably that issue was decided at 
that time. However, we then turn 
around and place in effect the restriction 
requiring that 50 percent of any grain 
moved into that part of the world would 
have to move in American ships. As a 
consequence of that restriction, we were 
faced with a situation in which our 
wheat was priced out of the market com- 
petitively, with a national average in- 
creased cost of approximately 11 to 15 
cents a bushel in the cost of the wheat 
over that of other countries. We are not 
making any sales. This has the effect, 
as I suggested awhile ago, of not only 
hurting the wheat farmers in the coun- 
try, but also very seriously aggravating 
the problem which the Senator is talk- 
ing about, the balance-of-payments 
problem. 

I believe that it is a fair estimate to 
say that it is costing us $200 million 
a year. 

I wonder if the Senator from Florida 
is aware of any thought of re-examina- 
tion within the administration, looking 
toward the possible lifting of this admin- 
istrative regulation. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
reply to the Senator from South Dakota, 
I would say that members of the admin- 
istration are constantly examining the 
problem of the balance-of-payments 
deficit. The President recognizes that it 
is one of the most dangerous problems 
with which the Nation and the free 
world are confronted. They are con- 
tinually examining avenues which might 
lead to an improvement in the balance- 
of-payments deficit. 

I cannot help but basically agree with 
the arithmetic as outlined by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota when it is set 
aside from the ideological argument in- 
volving our selling to the Soviet Union. 

Obviously, any time that we can sell 
any goods to a foreign country and re- 
ceive money in exchange for those goods, 
we are improving our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

It was for that same reason that I 
originally opposed this proposal when the 
administration saw fit to put a travel tax 
limitation on the amount of goods which 
could be brought back. I did not object 
to it overall because we have, nation- 
wide, a balance-of-payments deficit with 
regard to our tourist travel. However, 
it does not apply to areas such as Ber- 
muda and Nassau, and other areas in 
which we run a very favorable balance 
of trade. For every dollar that our 
tourists spend in those areas, we get back 
$2. The arithmetic argued for the logic 
of accepting those particular areas. 

I could not get Senators or the admin- 
istration to agree with me. I went along 
with the general concept that we should 
do something to improve our balance-of- 
payments deficit, and do it overall, even 
though I felt, logically and arithmeti- 
cally, that they were not justified. I feel 
very much that way about the problem 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
has presented. 

I would think that if the officials in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
and in the Department of the Treasury 
were to examine more thoroughly into 
this problem they would have to recom- 
mend certain areas which they will open 
up for trade. Those areas will result in 
an improvement in our balance-of-pay- 
ments position, rather than a continuing 
worsening of our balance-of-payments 
position, which would continue if we did 
not take some action. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the answer of the Senator. 

I emphasize the fact that we resolved 
the ideological issue so far as the admin- 
istration was concerned, and also the 
majority of the Members of Congress, 
although there is room for an honest 
difference of opinion on this bill. Having 
reached the decision that it was in our 
national interest to make these sales, 
I am suggesting that it does not make 
very good sense for us to apply a ship- 
ping restriction which would defeat the 
very thing that we said was in our na- 
tional interest. 

I sincerely hope that the officials down- 
town will be as interested in plugging 
that gap in the balance-of-payments 
problem as they are in getting this par- 
ticular legislation. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I can- 
not give approval to the answer given by 
the Senator from Florida to the pertinent 
question asked by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

I agree that we have no problem of 
graver importance than the balance-of- 
payments deficit. However, the argu- 
ment of the Senator is, if we are hon- 
estly trying to solve the balance-of- 
payments problem, why do we not do 
something about the requirement that 50 
percent of the wheat which we sell must 
be shipped in American bottoms at a cost 
of 12 cents a bushel more than it could 
be shipped for in other bottoms. That 
12 cents makes us uncompetitive in the 
world markets. 

I shall now speak upon something that 
has not been trod upon, I believe pri- 
marily because of fear. 

For more than 100 days the Maritime 
Union has tied up the ships that travel 
on the high seas. They have done so in 
spite of the fact that we subsidize the 
manufacturers and the operation of the 
ships. In addition, we require that 50 
percent of our wheat must be shipped in 
American bottoms. 

I have given support to the adminis- 
tration. I frankly say that the admin- 
istration has been indefensibly weak and 
frightened in the matter of speaking up 
to the Maritime Union. 

For more than 100 days people every- 
where have been waiting for the word 
that someone would have the courage to 
speak up to those leaders who have tied 
up the movement of the American-fiag 
ships on the Atlantic and the gulf coast. 

No one dares to speak up. Wirtz is 
talking in a willy-nilly fashion. He and 
his representatives are meeting with the 
representatives of the labor union who 
dominate the situation. Farmers are 
paying the price. The balance of pay- 
ments is paying the price. 

This statement that the administra- 
tion is doing everything possible to solve 
the balance-of-payments problem can- 
not be supported by the facts. 

One of the first responsibilities that 
the administration has is to apply to the 
labor unions the same measure of justice 
that it has applied to the steel com- 
panies. The administration has been 
severe and firm in telling the steel com- 
panies to keep the prices down. How- 
ever, the administration does not dare 
say a word to the labor leaders. 

I cannot subscribe to that policy. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
would find myself in the position of dis- 
eT with the senior Senator from 


Mr. LAUSCHE. What is wrong with 
my argument in not handling the labor 
leaders with the same measure of justice 
as the business leaders? What is wrong 
with that? 

Mr. SMATHERS. We are here to talk 
about the interest equalization tax, not 
labor issues. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Answer the question. 
What is wrong with the Federal Govern- 
ment expecting labor leaders to comply? 
There is nothing wrong except the fear 
to speak out. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is my belief that 
the administration is endeavoring to use 
every power at its command in an effort 
to solve not only the impending steel 
strike, which we hope does not overwhelm 
the country, but it is my information, 
and certainly my belief, that the admin- 
istration is working diligently in endeav- 
oring to solve the maritime strike, which 
everybody agrees has gone on too long. 
It is my belief that the administration 
is handling these matters intelligently 
and vigorously. I believe we are going 
to find that it has handled them well. 

So far as the balance-of-payments 
problem is concerned, I approve of what 
the administration recommended and 
what the Finance Committee approved 
with the exception of one negative vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall the words of Jesus as con- 
tained in the Bible, “Do ye these things, 
but leave not the other undone”? Jesus 
said that it is all right to be religious 
and to go through the form of religion, 
but we need to do other things, too. One 
needs not only to kneel and pray and go 
through the motions of being religious, 
but also to be truly religious. He said, 
“Do ye these things, but leave not the 
other undone.” 

We believe the President is trying to 
bring these people together. An effort is 
being made to settle those problems in 
an amicable and fair and reasonable way. 
However, that does not eliminate the 
necessity for this bill. There are all sorts 
of problems and difficulties. One prob- 
lem about which we are worried is the 
British pound. ‘The British are counting 
on us to help them. If we cannot balance 
our own payments, how can we help 
them? 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that the President, and as far as that is 
concerned, any Senator, should do all he 
can to get these people to stop being so 
adamant, and to get together in their own 
interest and the national interest. So 
far as I know, the President is trying to 
do that. He asks every Senator he talks 
to, “Can you help get these people 
together?” 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. In the State of Louisiana there is 
one of the greatest ports in the whole 
world. The Senator from Louisiana 
knows of the effort being made to settle 
the maritime strike, because he knows of 
the damage being done by the maritime 
strike in the city of New Orleans, as is 
true of the other great ports. The dam- 
age being done obviously is greater at 
the ports than anywhere else. But these 
are continuing problems. We have heard 
the President say, “There is no shortage 
of problems.” He has plenty of prob- 


lems. He is looking for solutions. We 
are trying to give him one avenue to 
F 

balance of pay- 


problem of bringing the 
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ments on the plus side rather than the 
minus side. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can recall one time when the 
present President was the majority 
leader of the Senate, I asked him, “What 
are you going to do about this probiem? 
This is horrible.” He said to me, Don't 
bring me any more problems. I have all 
the problems I can handle. Bob Kerr has 
brought me 50 problems. Don’t bring 
me any more problems. If you have 
answers, bring me answers.” 

If anyone has an answer as to how to 
bring the maritime unions and the in- 
dustry—and I love them both—together, 
let us hear them. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Sermons in stones 
and books in the running brooks. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. In reply to what the 
Senator from Louisiana has said, I was 
really trying to suggest one other answer 
would be to lift this foolish and self- 
defeating and completely indefensible 
shipping restriction which makes it im- 
possible for us to trade wheat for gold 
or for dollars. If we did that—and I 
hope the administration is thinking in 
those directions—we would solve not 
only a good share of our farm surplus 
problems, but improve our balance-of- 

payments position by as much as half 
a billion dollars—certainly at least by 
$100 million, and I believe considerably 
more than that. 

Iam not here to throw another prob- 
lem onto the Senator's problem, but to 
suggest one more good answer to his 
answer. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. That is how I understood the pro- 
posal he made. My statement was that 
I felt the administration and the offi- 
cials who work in the Department of 
the Treasury are endeavoring, at every 
level, they are examining every possibil- 
ity to determine whether or not there 
may be some new avenue which may be 
approached to correct our balance-of- 
payments position. I believe the prob- 
lem the Senator refers to can be worked 
out. It seems to me the arithmetic in- 
volved in it makes sense. I think 
we could expect some relief from it I 
hope in the area of trade with the Carib- 
bean countries, where for every dollar 
we send we get $2 back, we may improve 
that situation, because it improves our 
balance of payments. But I cannot make 
that proposal in this bill. However, I 
believe the officials within the Depart- 
ment and the administration will look 
into the matter when they have more 
time and can have it called specifically to 
their attention. If they are convinced, 
I think they will make recommendations 
which will improve our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. That is what we are 
trying to do here. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Reference was made 
to the question, Why not bring me solu- 
tions instead of bringing me problems?” 
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The solution to the maritime strike and 
the solution to the problem of which the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] complains is that those in au- 
thority should apply to the labor leaders 
the same yardstick of justice that has 
been applied to industry. Firmness has 
been exercised in speaking to industry 
about complying with programs that will 
improve the economy of the Nation. If 
that same firmness were applied to labor 
leaders, the solution would be found. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill, H.R. 4750, extends the life 
of the interest equalization tax for 2 
more years—from December 31, 1965, to 
December 31, 1967. Recommended as a 
vital part of the overall program for re- 
storing equilibrium to the U.S. balance 
of payments, the tax is designed to lessen 
foreign demand for U.S. capital. It does 
so by taxing certain transfers of capital 
funds abroad at a tax rate which is 
roughly equivalent to 1 percent of the 
yield on the investment. Thus, it raises 
the effective rate of interest that for- 
eigners must pay on funds obtained here 
to a level more nearly comparable to the 
interest rates which generally prevail in 
other developed countries. The tax was 
enacted nearly 1 year ago and made ef- 
fective back to July 19, 1964. It was, 
and still is, conceived of a temporary 
measure which will be repealed as soon 
as balance-of-payments pressures sub- 
side. 

It may be asked “Why, in view of the 
announced balance-of-payments surplus 
in the second quarter of this year, the 
tax should be continued?” I say that it 
is precisely because the tax has been ef- 
fective that it, and other measures in the 
wide ranging balance-of-payments pro- 
gram, must be continued. The answer 
to this seeming paradox is found in the 
fact that the underlying balance-of-pay- 
ments position of the Nation does not yet 
warrant any relaxation of our efforts to 
hold the deficit to a minimum. 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICITS AND CAPITAL 

OUTFLOW 

Senators are aware that over the past 
15 years there has been only 1 year in 
which the United States has not suffered 
a deficit in its balance of payments. 
These deficits have totaled $35 billion 
since 1950. Persistent deficits have been 
the prime cause for a serious outflow of 
gold which has reduced our gold stock by 
almost $9 billion. 

In recent years, capital outflows have 
been a serious source of balance-of-pay- 
ments pressure. Deficits have, therefore, 
remained high even though the value of 
our exports has regularly exceeded the 
value of our imports and the foreign ex- 
change drain connected with Govern- 
ment operations has been cut sharply. 
Sales of foreign stocks and bonds in- 
creased rapidly after 1961. Sales of new 
foreign securities in the United States 
rose from $523 million in 1961 to $1,076 
million in 1962, or by over 100 percent. 
In the first 6 months of 1963, the annual 
rate of such sales nearly doubled again, 
total sales rising to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $1,798 million. This out- 
flow, combined with other outflows, 
raised the total export of private capital 
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from $4.2 billion in 1961 to an annual 
rate of $5.3 billion in the first half of 
1963. 
THE INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX AND OTHER 
POLICIES TO REDUCE THE DEFICIT 

To restrain and control this sudden 
upsurge in private capital outfiows, the 
administrations of both President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson have sup- 
ported the interest equalization tax. The 
tax is, however, only one measure in the 
broad program which has been vigorously 
pursued by these administrations to re- 
store equilibrium to the balance of pay- 
ments. 

Each measure in the program is di- 
rected at an individual feature of the 
balance-of-payments problem. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who assumed office fol- 
lowing the peak 1959 deficit of $4,178 
million—on a regular transactions 
basis—began a program which included 
the promotion of U.S. exports, vigorous 
efforts to reduce the foreign exchange 
drain associated with U.S. Government 
overseas operations, and the encourage- 
ment of responsible wage-price policies. 

Subsequently, measures were taken to 
discourage capital outflows. These meas- 
ures included, in addition to the recom- 
mendation of the interest equalization 
tax, improvements in the climate for 
domestic investment through tax rate 
reductions, an investment credit, and 
provision for more rapid depreciation. 
They also have included measures de- 
signed to attract, and keep, foreign funds 
seeking investment outlets. 

In February of this year, President 
Johnson applied the administrative au- 
thority Congress had provided in the in- 
terest equalization tax law to extend the 
tax to bank loans—I will say more on 
this later—and requested a 2-year ex- 
tension of the tax. He also announced a 
voluntary program to limit direct for- 
eign investments by United States firms 
and bank lending abroad. Additional 
measures to reduce the overseas spending 
associated with United States operations 
have also been put into effect and recom- 
mendations have been made to reduce 
barriers to foreign investment in this 
country—a bill now being considered in 
the House. Furthermore, efforts have 
been made to reduce the loss of foreign 
exchange associated with tourist expend- 
itures. 
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The effectiveness of the policies adopt- 
ed to meet the balance-of-payments 
problem was demonstrated clearly in the 
months of April, May, and June. Pre- 
liminary Department of Commerce fig- 
ures indicate a balance-of-payments sur- 
plus in this period—the first quarterly 
surplus in 7½ years—since the third 
quarter of 1957. 

Statistics for the second quarter would 
have shown just another deficit were it 
not for the various Government pro- 
grams, both those which have been in 
operation for several years, and those 
which were announced in February. 
The new programs, chiefly application of 
the interest equalization tax to certain 
bank loans and the voluntary program 
to reduce private capital outflows, played 
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a major role in turning the first quarter 
deficit of $796 million into a second 
quarter surplus of $132 million—on a 
regular transactions basis, seasonally 
adjusted. The change represented a net 
shift of almost $900 million from one 
quarter to the next. 

As significant as the surplus itself, is 
the fact that it was not accompanied by 
any slowdown in domestic economic ac- 
tivity. On the contrary, the domestic 
economy enjoyed one of its most buoyant 
periods. Unemployment shrank and 
profits soared at the very time the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit was being re- 
duced. 

Prudent management of the Federal 
budget has contributed to this prosper- 
ity. Timely tax reductions for individ- 
uals and corporations gave the economy 
a push when activity threatened to lag. 
As activity has moved closer to capacity 
levels, however, the Federal budget has 
moved closer to balance. The deficit in 
the Federal administrative budget in fis- 
cal 1965, for example, was only $3.5 bil- 
lion, a sharp contrast to the deficit of 
$8.2 billion in fiscal 1964. 


ROLE OF THE INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 


The encouraging statistics for the sec- 
ond quarter would not have emerged if 
private capital outflows had not been 
brought under control. The interest 
equalization tax, which this bill will ex- 
tend and strengthen, has played a major 
role in restraining such outflows. 

In the second half of 1963, following 
the announcement on July 18 of the in- 
terest equalization tax, sales of new for- 
eign issues to Americans dropped to 
about 25 percent of the first-half level. 
In the 9 months following the an- 
nouncement of the tax, sales of new for- 
eign securities were less than one-half 
of the total of such sales in the 9 
months preceding the announcement. 
Sales of new issues subject to the tax 
have been negligible since it went into 
effect. Moreover, net purchases of out- 
standing foreign bonds by United States 
persons have been slight in amount and 
net purchases of outstanding foreign 
stocks have actually shifted to net sales 
since the middle of 1963. Furthermore, 
the application of the tax to bank loans 
with a maturity of 1 year and more, 
beginning on February 10 of this year, 
has been followed by a sharp reduction 
in loans of this type. 

NO CAUSE FOR COMPLACENCY 


Although the balance-of-payments 
surplus in the last quarter testifies to 
the success of the interest equalization 
tax and the other policies which have 
been adopted, it does not mean that we 
can now afford to relax our efforts. 
There is no assurance that the funda- 
mental problem has been solved. Some 
of the factors responsible for the sur- 
plus are not likely to be present in future 
quarters. The dock strikes in the first 
3 months of the year made our ex- 
port trade figures in the second 3 
months appear larger than would other- 
wise have been the case. The amount of 
liquid funds which corporations brought 
home in the second quarter was larger 
than the repatriations which can be ex- 
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pected in similar periods in the future. 
Finally, the decline in bank loans was 
sharper in the second quarter than fu- 
ture quarterly declines are likely to be. 

Furthermore, we should remember 
that the second quarter surplus was not 
as large as the first quarter deficit. For 
the first 6 months of the year, then, there 
was a deficit in the balance of payments 
on regular transactions of $1% billion 
on an annual rate basis. Moreover, de- 
spite the surplus on regular transactions, 
the United States lost $590 million of 
gold in the second quarter. Combined 
with the $832 million loss in the first 
quarter, it brought the total gold loss 
for the first half of the year to $1.4 bil- 
lion, over 10 times the loss in the entire 
previous year. 

We must also remember that the favor+ 
able statistics for the second quarter 
would have not developed if the interest 
equalization tax and the other policies 
had not been in effect. If these meas- 
ures were suspended or efforts on their 
behalf reduced, our balance-of-payments 
position would undoubtedly swing once 
again toward substantial deficit. 

THE TAX MUST BE CONTINUED 


If the interest equalization tax were 
allowed to lapse on December 31 of this 
year as is now provided, foreigners would 
again seek to raise substantial amounts 
of money in U.S. capital markets. 
Foreign borrowers are well aware of 
our low long-term interest rates. 
They are also well aware of our highly 
developed and markedly efficient facili- 
ties for raising capital. European capital 
markets are not yet developed to the 
point where they can supply the rapidly 
expanding needs of European businesses 
and governments as effectively as their 
U.S. counterparts. As a result, in the 
absence of the continued application of 
the interest equalization tax, the drain 
on our capital markets would begin all 
over again. 

Moreover, in the absence of the tax, 
American investors would find foreign 
issues tempting investments in view of 
the higher interest rates generally avail- 
able from foreign borrowers. The ex- 
perience of the 1920’s and 1930’s no 
longer dominates U.S. appraisals of for- 
eign securities. The restoration of cur- 
rency convertibility following the war 
lessens che risk that repayments of for- 
eign loans will be blocked. 

Continuation of the tax is crucial to 
the success of the rest of the program 
which has been mounted to narrow the 
balance-of-payments gap. Unless cap- 
ital outflows are restricted, efforts to 
limit the foreign exchange costs of 
US. foreign overseas operations, increase 
our trade surplus, and reduce the net 
drain of tourist expenditures will be 
futile. 

Extension of the tax is also vital to 
the success of the program of voluntary 
cooperation launched in February. 
Under this program the Government has 
asked U.S. banks and business firms to 
cooperate in a voluntary effort to reduce 
nontaxable capital outflows. The tax 
restricts, through the automatic mecha- 
nism of the market, the number of for- 
eign borrowers who seek to raise funds 
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here. If there were no tax, many more 
foreign borrowers would flock to the U.S. 
capital market. This would greatly in- 
crease the strains that the voluntary 
program would be required to withstand. 
Moreover, the tax reaches portfolio in- 
vestors not drawn into the voluntary 
program and thereby assures participants 
in that program that they are not being 
asked to assume a disproportionately 
heavy share of the burden of eliminating 
the deficit. 

The preservation of the present deli- 
cate balance in our international ac- 
counts, combined with a commitment to 
restore that balance if a deficit should 
reoccur, is essential to the success of any 
steps the United States may wish to take 
in the field of international monetary 
reform. It would be both inappropriate 
and futile for the United States to sup- 
port a change in the international mone- 
tary system at a time when we were 
unable to put our own house in order. 
Call for reform when we are experiencing 
continuing deficits only suggests that we 
seek an easy way out of our own difi- 
culties. 

NO BETTER ALTERNATIVE 

This is not the time to consider adopt- 
ing a new approach to restrain capital 
outfiows. The interest equalization tax 
is clearly preferable to the available al- 
ternatives. The problem could be met, 
for example, by taking action intended 
to raise long-term interest rates here in 
the United States. Such an increase 
would remove much of the incentive for- 
eigners now have to raise funds in this 
country, but it would also discourage do- 
mestic investors. The tax, on the other 
hand, checks foreign borrowers without 
discouraging domestic investors. 

A cutback in domestic investment 
could slow the economy’s progress and 
lead to a serious increase in the number 
of unemployed. An approach to the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem which risks 
rising unemployment and declining 
profits is a cure that could well be worse 
than the disease. A solution to the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem must there- 
fore be pursued within the context of a 
healthy domestic economy. Indeed, a 
key point in the fiscal program worked 
out by the administration and Congress 
together is the stimulation of the domes- 
tic economy by increasing the attractive- 
ness of domestic investment and en- 
couraging productivity improvements in 
American industry. 

As a method of restricting foreign 
portfolio investments by Americans, the 
interest equalization tax is certainly 
preferable to direct controls because it 
is efficient and nondiscriminatory and 
leaves to the marketplace decisions as 
to which foreign securities will be sold 
here. Thus, it retains the market 
mechanism of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

A capital issues committee, which has 
sometimes been proposed as an alternate, 
would substitute the necessarily arbi- 
trary judgment of a committee for the 
impartial judgment of the marketplace. 
The committee would undoubtedly be 
faced with difficulties in deciding wheth- 
er to permit the issuance of securities 
originating in one country or another 
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and the issuance of securities of one type 
of business or another. It is safe to 
predict that, as a result, such a com- 
mittee would be subjected to severe pres- 
sures and harsh criticism. Moreover, 
such a committee could not limit sales 
of outstanding securities. As a result, 
the efforts of the committee might well 
be in vain if new issues of foreign securi- 
ties were exchanged for outstanding 
issues held by foreigners and the out- 
standing issues were then sold to Ameri- 
cans, 
APPREHENSIONS UNFOUNDED 


Experience under the tax has demon- 
strated that apprehensions concerning 
certain features of the proposal have 
proven to be unfounded. For example, 
some felt that the tax would improve the 
short-run position of the balance of pay- 
ments only by restricting growth in the 
return flow of earnings from U.S. over- 
seas investments and thereby impairing 
the balance in the long run. This has 
not happened. 

U.S. overseas investment and the earn- 
ings from this investment have con- 
tinued to expand. The income from U.S. 
private overseas investment rose from 
$3.9 billion in 1962 to $4.2 billion in 
1963 and then to $5 billion in 1964. U.S. 
private capital outflows increased during 
the period from $3.4 billion in 1962 to 
$4.6 billion in 1963 to $6.5 billion in 1964. 
The tax merely keeps at a reasonable 
rate the expansion of U.S. overseas in- 
vestment so that drastic increases in the 
rate of such investment—caused by ab- 
normal capital requirements abroad—do 
not force us to resort to drastic measures 
to restore equilibrium to our balance of 
payments. 

It was also feared that the exemption 
provided in the interests of international 
monetary stability would permit serious 
tax avoidance. This, too, has not 
occurred. 

The exemption extended by Executive 
order under the provisions of the act for 
certain Canadian issues was required be- 
cause Canada relies heavily on inflows of 
US. funds to maintain equilibrium in its 
balance of payments. Canadian officials 
have indicated that they do not intend to 
increase that country’s foreign exchange 
reserves as a result of borrowings from 
the United States and that they are 
aware of the necessity of preventing the 
use of Canadian exemption as a method 
of channeling American funds through 
Canada to other countries. 

A limited exemption was also provided 
for Japan following the issuance of the 
February 10 Executive order which ap- 
plied the tax to bank loans with a ma- 
turity of 1 year and more. This exemp- 
tion, which is limited to $100 million 
annually, was required to prevent the re- 
percussions of the Executive order from 
endangering Japan’s external payments 
stability. 


WISDOM OF THE GORE AMENDMENT 


I must point out that a glaring weak- 
ness might have developed in the applica- 
tion of the tax were it not for the fore- 
sight of the able senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. As originally 
proposed by the administration and ap- 
proved by the House, the interest equali- 
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zation tax proposal did not extend to 
commercial bank loans made by Ameri- 
can concerns to foreigners. After listen- 
ing to the persuasive arguments of the 
Senator, the Senate adopted the amend- 
ment which granted the President au- 
thority to apply the tax to commercial 
bank loans with a maturity of 1 year 
or more if it was determined that the 
exemption of such loans threatened to 
impair the effectiveness of the tax. As 
the Senator had foreseen, it became ap- 
parent that foreign borrowers were, to 
an appreciable extent, resorting to loans 
from U.S. banks as a substitute for the 
sale of securities in the US. capital 
market. The amount of long-term 
bank loan commitments to foreigners 
rose from $902 million in the first half 
of 1964—and this was already higher 
than in earlier years—to $1.4 billion in 
the second half of the year. In the early 
days of 1965, commercial bank loans rose 
to a level which, if sustained, would have 
carried the total for the half year to over 
$3.5 billion. 

In the face of this rising outflow of 
bank loans, the President exercised his 
authority under the act to apply the tax 
to commercial bank loans to foreigners. 
The President had been granted author- 
ity to apply the tax to bank loans with 
maturities of 1 year or more even though 
the tax, as first enacted, applied only 
to debt obligations with a maturity of 
3 years or more. This provision was 
made because of the realization that two 
short-term loans could readily be sub- 
stituted for one longer term bank loan. 
When the President applied the tax to 
bank loans on February 10 of this year, 
he extended it to loans with a maturity 
of 1 year or more. 

The importance of the Gore amend- 
ment is readily apparent in the Com- 
merce Department figures just out. 
Long-term bank loans shifted from a 
$486 million minus item in the first 
quarter balance-of-payments statistics— 
seasonally adjusted—to a $174 million 
plus item in the second quarter. The 
behavior of short-term bank loans sup- 
plemented this shift so that overall there 
was an $800 million improvement in the 
balance of payments between the first 
and second quarters due to a reduction 
in the amount of bank loans extended 
to foreigners by U.S. banks. Without 
this dramatic development, the surplus 
would not have materialized. 

PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


As I have indicated, the chief provision 
of this bill is a 2-year extension of the 
interest equalization tax. This 2-year 
extension, from December 31, 1965, to 
December 31, 1967, was recommended by 
the administration. It differs slightly 
from the provision in the House bill, 
which would have extended the tax for 
only 1 year and 7 months, or to July 31, 
1967. 

The second major provision of the bill 
extends the tax to debt obligations other 
than those issued by banks which have 
a time remaining to maturity of 1 to 
3 years. This action was recom- 
mended by the President on February 
10 when he exercised the authority given 
him to apply the tax to bank loans. In 
the absence of legislation, nonbank loans 
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with a maturity of 1 but less than 
3 years would not be subject to tax 
while bank loans with a similar matu- 
rity would be subject to tax. Your com- 
mittee believes that the President’s ac- 
tion applying the tax to bank loans 
was necessary. It also feels that it 
should be supplemented by the applica- 
tion of the tax to nonbank acquisitions 
of debt obligations issued by foreigners 
in developed countries that have a time 
remaining to maturity of 1 to 3 years. 
OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE HOUSE BILL 


The other provisions of this bill are 
more technical in nature. In the main, 
they either extend the exemptions pro- 
vided under existing law to situations 
similar to those now exempt, or provide 
exemptions which are required as a re- 
sult of the application of the tax to debt 
obligations which mature in less than 3 
years. The following provisions were 
contained in the House bill and have 
been approved by your committee. 

The bill exempts from tax loans made 
to foreigners in connection with a lease 
arrangement in which a foreigner 
leases personal property from a US. 
person. The exemption only applies 
if at least 85 percent of the amount 
paid under the lease is attributable to 
tangible property produced or extracted 
in the United States or to the perform- 
ance of services under the terms of the 
lease by the U.S. person. This pro- 
vision merely extends the existing ex- 
emption for debt obligations acquired in 
connection with export transactions to 
leases, as well as sales. 

An exemption is provided for loans 
made to foreigners to finance construc- 
tion on real property located in the 
United States if the property involved is 
pledged to secure the loan. To qualify 
for this exemption, at least 25 percent 
of the cost of the construction must be 
paid from funds acquired from a non- 
U.S. person and at least 85 percent of 
the cost must be attributable to property 
produced or services performed in this 
country. This provision extends the 
present exemption for loans made when 
foreigners buy real property located in 
the United States to loans made in con- 
nection with construction projects car- 
ried on by foreigners on real property 
located in the United States. 

The bill exempts from tax up to $2,500 
of any loan made to a full-time foreign 
student at an American educational in- 
stitution. In the absence of this exemp- 
tion such loans, whether made by banks 
or the schools themselves, would be sub- 
ject to tax whenever the time to matu- 
rity exceeded 1 year. 

Also, exempt under this bill are loans 
made in connection with sales of tangi- 
ble property which were held for per- 
sonal use, such as a house or a car, by an 
American to a foreigner if the property 
sold is located abroad and was held for 
the American’s personal use. Without 
this exemption the tax would be applied 
in such cases whenever the loan was for 
more than 1 year. 

The bill exempts from tax securities 
acquired by a branch of a U.S. corpora- 
tion which is engaged in commercial 
banking in a foreign country, if the 
branch is a member of a foreign stock 
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exchange whose members are all banks 
and if it has been a member of such an 
exchange since about mid-1963. How- 
ever, the bank's holdings of specified se- 
curities must not exceed 3 percent of the 
amount of its deposits which are payable 
in the currency of the country in which 
it is located. The exemption applies as 
of the initial effective date of the tax; 
namely, July 19, 1963. In these special 
types of situations the branches are per- 
forming what is a normal banking func- 
tion in the country where they do busi- 
ness. Additionally, it should be noted 
that the transactions have no adverse 
effect on the balance of payments. 

U.S. persons who acquire interests in 
partnerships which are less-developed 
country partnerships are excluded from 
the tax. This is a logical extension of 
the existing exclusion of stock purchases 
in corporations which operate in such 
countries. 

For the cases where stock obtained 
from foreigners by U.S. brokers is resold 
to foreigners, the bill extends to indi- 
rect resales executed by over-the- 
counter dealers the refund or credit op- 
tion applicable under present law when 
indirect resales of bonds are made by 
such dealers. The present disparity in 
the treatment of over-the-counter sales 
of stocks and bonds, which was neces- 
sary, initially, for administrative reasons, 
is no longer necessary. 

By permitting a U.S. finance corpora- 
tion to treat a foreign branch as a sub- 
sidiary, the bill excludes from the tax 
the operations of foreign branches which 
extend loans to foreign consumers to 
finance the purchase of items manufac- 
tured by a related concern. The loans 
must be repayable in foreign currency, 
and the branch must have been in busi- 
ness for a year prior to February 10, 1965. 
Prior to the application of the interest 
equalization tax to loans with a maturity 
of less than 3 years, this exemption was 
not necessary since consumer loans do 
not usually have a maturity of 3 years or 
more. 

Present law exempts foreign stock is- 
sues from tax if the corporations are 
predominantly U.S. owned, as defined 
in the law. This bill also excludes 
additional shares issued by a com- 
pany in the future where the company 
had 250 or more shareholders and was 
actively engaged in a trade or business 
when the tax initially went into effect. 
The new stock must also be from a class 
of stock which was exempt from tax 
when originally sold because of the less- 
developed country corporation provi- 
sion, the international monetary stabil- 
ity exclusion, or the exclusion relating 
to certain reorganizations. Under this 
rule, the sale of new shares of stock to 
Americans by a Canadian company, pre- 
dominantly owned by Americans, would 
not be subject to tax if such stock, when 
issued, was exempt from tax under the 
international monetary stability provi- 
sion. 

In connection with the application of 
the tax to foreign debt obligations with 
a time remaining to maturity of 1 to 3 
years, the bill provides that commercial 
banks may acquire foreign debt obliga- 
tions with a maturity of 1 to 3 years 
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from private American owners without 
becoming subject to tax. 

The bill also provides that in the 
event the President exercises the author- 
ity given him under present law to ex- 
tend the tax to loans by foreign branches 
of U.S. commercial banks to the extent 
they exceed 110 percent of foreign cur- 
rency deposits, the branches are to be 
permitted, in determining the amount of 
this 110 percent which is free of tax, to 
include the foreign currency deposits 
received by them from any other banks 
except U.S. banks or their affiliates. 
Under present law, these deposits would 
not be includable in the tax-free pool. 

The House amendments approved by 
your committee also ease current re- 
strictions governing the deductibility of 
the interest equalization tax and make 
two other technical amendments. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The remaining provisions of the bill 
were adopted by your committee as 
amendments to the House bill. 

The bill exempts from tax the acquisi- 
tion of foreign debt obligations in con- 
nection with the sale of the assets, or 
nearly all the assets, of a foreign branch 
of a domestic corporation. This ex- 
emption is a logical corollary to the ex- 
emption now provided in the case of debt 
obligations acquired in connection with 
the sale of stock in a foreign subsidiary. 

Your committee also amended the 
House bill to moderate the penalty which 
is now imposed if a person eligible for 
the international monetary stability ex- 
clusion fails to file a timely notice of an 
acquisition which would qualify for the 
exclusion. The exclusion in question now 
applies to new Canadian issues and to 
certain Japanese issues. Rather than 
loose the exemption altogether, a tardy 
filer will loose up to 25 percent of the 
exclusion depending on the length of 
time that elapses before he files the re- 
quired notice. The present penalty will 
continue to apply, however, in the case 
of a limited exclusion such as that now 
applied to Japanese nationals, since the 
imposition of a limit requires that an 
accurate and up-to-date record be made 
of all acquisitions. 

The bill is further amended to permit 
the President to take into account the 
degree to which a foreign country is liv- 
ing up to its treaty commitments to U.S. 
persons when he is deciding whether 
or not to grant an exemption under the 
international monetary stability exclu- 
sion provision or whether to revoke an 
exclusion previously granted. 

Although the effective date of the tax 
was July 19, 1964, the law, as enacted, 
exempted transactions made on or after 
that date if a binding commitment con- 
cerning them had been made prior to it. 
In defining what constitutes a binding 
commitment, the law now states that 
the U.S. person extending the loan must 
have sent a commitment letter to the 
borrower before July 19, 1964. As an 
alternative to the latter requirement 
only, the bill provides that the commit- 
ment is considered binding if, by that 
date, the U.S. person had received from 
the borrower a memorandum of terms, 
a purchase contract, or other document 
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setting forth the terms of the acquisi- 
tion. 

A further committee amendment ex- 
empts from tax debt obligations of a 
foreign country which was previously 
designated a less developed country if 
the foreign country had communicated 
its intention to issue the debt obliga- 
tions to the State Department and had 
begun negotiations with underwriters 
before April 6, 1965. Furthermore, the 
Secretary of State must determine that 
the exemption is in the best interests 
of the United States. This amendment 
Will apply only to the Bahamas. 

A further committee amendment is 
designed to ease balance-of-payments 
pressures by providing that foreign cur- 
rencies which the United States receives 
under agreements with foreign govern- 
ments be made more readily avail- 
able to pay the costs of U.S. opera- 
tions in such countries or for conver- 
sion into dollars or other currencies. 
The amendment will remedy situa- 
tions—highlighted in a recent report of 
the General Accounting Office—in which 
dollars are being spent to meet U.S. obli- 
gations in countries in which the United 
States has substaintial holdings of for- 
eign currency as a result of such pro- 
grams as the sale of surplus military 
equipment. The amendment requires 
that future contracts or agreements 
other than those under Public Law 480— 
for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities—entered into or extended by 
the U.S. Government must provide that 
local currencies accruing to the United 
States may either be used to pay U.S. 
obligations in that country or be con- 
vertible into other currencies. The 
amendment also gives the Secretary of 
the Treasury a stronger voice in the use 
of U.S. owned foreign currencies and re- 
quires him to report annually to the 
Finance Committee and to the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the 
management of U.S. owned foreign 
currencies. 

Your committee also amended two pro- 
visions of the House bill. The provision 
which grants an exemption to financing 
operations carried on by foreign branches 
of U.S. financing companies was ex- 
panded to include loans made in connec- 
tion with the sale of items traded in part 
payment for products manufactured by 
a concern related to the financing com- 
pany and to provide that the financing 
company may be engaged in servicing 
debt obligations as well as acquiring 
them. 

The final committee amendment ex- 
tends the exemption provided in the 
House bill for shares of stock acquired 
in connection with a reorganization in 
which a foreign corporation acquires the 
assets of a domestic corporation in ex- 
change for stock. The exemption is to 
cover the case in which a foreign cor- 
poration exchanges its stock for the 
stock, rather than the assets, of the do- 
mestic concern. 

CONCLUSION 


The timely enactment of the interest 
equalization tax contributed greatly to 
the subsequent reduction in the balance- 
of-payments deficit. It helped to fore- 
stall the necessity of resorting to such 
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desperate and disruptive measures as 
domestic deflation. The continued suc- 
cess of our efforts to hold the ground 
we have gained depends on the extension 
of the tax. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I urge the Senate to approve H.R. 4750, 
the Interest Equalization Tax Extension 
Act of 1965. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, be- 
fore consideration of the amendments 
offered from the floor, I ask finanimous 
consent that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc and that the bill as 
amended be treated as original text for 
the purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
oe the amendments are agreed to en 

oc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 


On page 2, line 3, after the word thereof 
to strike out “July 31, 1967” and insert “De- 
cember 31, 1967"; on page 4, line 7, after the 
word Public“, to strike out “Offering” and 
insert “Offerings”; on page 8, after line 13, 
to insert: 

“(b) SALES OF FOREIGN BRANCHES.— 

“(1) Section 4914 (g)(1) is amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (A); 

“(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof; or’; and 

“(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“*(C) as part or all of the purchase price 
in a sale by such United States person of sub- 
stantially all of the assets of a branch of 
such United States person located outside the 
United States.” 

“(2) Section 4914(g) (2) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(2) Lrmrrations.—Subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) of paragraph (1) shall not apply 
to the acquisition of a debt obligation if any 
of the stock sold or surrendered in connec- 
tion with its acquisition was originally ac- 
quired with the intent to sell or surrender. 
Subparagraph (C) of paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to the acquisition of a debt obligation 
if any of the assets sold had been transferred 
to the branch for the purpose of sale (other 
than sale in the ordinary course of its trade 
or business).’ 

“(3) The heading of section 4914(g) is 
amended by inserting on or FOREIGN BRANCH’ 
after ‘SUBSIDIARY’. 

“(4) Section 4914(b)(10) is amended to 
read as follows: 

10) ACQUISITIONS OF DEBT OBLIGATIONS 
ON SALE OR LIQUIDATION OF WHOLLY OWNED 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES OR SALE OF FOREIGN 
BRANCHES.—Of debt obligations acquired in 
connection with the sale or liquidation of a 
wholly owned foreign corporation or of a 
foreign branch, to the extent provided in sub- 
section (g)“ 

On page 10, at the beginning of line 4, 
to strike out (b)“ and insert “(c)”; on 
page 13, at the beginning of line 8, to strike 
out (e)“ and insert (d)“; at the begin- 
ning of line 18, to strike out (d)“ and in- 
sert (e)“; in line 20, after the word “sub- 
section,” to strike out “(c)” and insert 
„(d)“; on page 14, at the beginning of line 
4, to strike out (e)“ and insert “(f)”; on 
page 15, at the beginning of line 18, to strike 
out (t)“ and insert “(g)”; on page 17, at 
the beginning of line 5, to strike out (g)“ 
and insert (h)“; after line 13, to strike out: 

„(h) NOTICE oF ACQUISITION ron EXCLUSION 
OF ORIGINAL OR New Issures.—Section 4917(a) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘In the case of ac- 
quisitions of debt obligations having a period 
remaining to maturity of 1 year or more but 
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less than 3 years made during the period 
beginning February 11, 1965, and ending with 
the date of the enactment of the Interest 
Equalization Tax Extension Act of 1965, the 
notice of acquisition may be filed within 
such period following the date of such en- 
actment as the Secretary or his delegate may 
prescribe by regulations.“ 

And in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(i) NOTICE oF ACQUISITION FOR EXCLUSION 
or ORIGINAL OR New Issvures.—Section 4917 is 
amended— 

“(1) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new sentence: ‘In the case of 
acquisitions of debt obligations having a 
period remaining to maturity of one year or 
more but less than three years made during 
the period beginning February 11, 1965, and 
ending with the date of the enactment of the 
Interest Equalization Tax Extension Act of 
1965, the notice of acquisition may be filed 
within such period following the date of such 
enactment as the Secretary or his delegate 
may prescribe by regulations.“; and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“*(d) REDUCTION OF EXCLUSION IN CASE OF 
LATE FILING OF CERTAIN NOTICES OF ACQUISI- 
Tion.—If, with respect to an acquisition after 
the date of the enactment of the Interest 
Equalization Tax Extension Act of 1965 of 
stock or a debt obligation which is all or 
part of an original or new issue to which an 
Executive order issued under subsection (a) 
is applicable (other than an Executive order 
which is applicable to a limited aggregate 
amount of such issues), the notice of acqui- 
sition required by subsection (a) is not filed 
on or before the last day (including exten- 
sions of time) specified in the regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate 
under such subsection, the exclusion pro- 
vided by such Executive order shall not apply 
to 5 per centum of such acquisition for each 
thirty-day period or fraction thereof after 
such last day during which such failure 
continues, except that in no event shall such 
exclusion be reduced under this subsec- 
tion by more than 25 per centum of such 
acquisition.’” 

On page 19, after line 7, to insert: 

“(j) CONSIDERATION oF TREATY VIOLATIONS 
In CONNECTION WITH EXCLUSION FOR ORIGINAL 
or NEw Issues.—Section 4917 is amended by 
adding after subsection (d) (as added by 
subsection (i) of this section) the following 
new subsection: 

e) FULFILLMENT OF TREATY OBLIGA- 
Tions.—In determining whether to issue an 
Executive order under subsection (a) with 
respect to a foreign country, and in deter- 
mining whether to revoke or modify an Ex- 
ecutive order issued under subsection (a) 
with respect to a foreign country (whether 
issued before or after the enactment of this 
subsection), the President may take into 
account whether such foreign country is 
according privileges to United States persons 
in conformity with treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation between the 
United States and such foreign country, 
particularly privileges relating to investments 
in such foreign country.’” 

On page 20, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “(i)” and insert “(k)”; on page 
21, at the of line 17, to strike out 
“(j)” and insert “(1)"; on page 22, line 8, 
after the word “member”, to insert “and 
(ii) arising out of the sale of tangible per- 
sonal property received as part or all of the 
consideration in sales of tangible personal 
property described in clause (i)"; on page 
23, line 15, after “(A)”, to insert “and serv- 
icing debt obligations arising out of sales of 
tangible personal property described in sub- 
paragraph (A)“; on page 25, at the begin- 
ning of line 19, to strike out “(k)” and insert 
“(m)”; on page 28, after line 2, to strike out: 
“(iv) all such additional shares, if acquired 
by United States persons, would be excluded 
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from the tax imposed by section 4911 by 
reason of section 4914(a) (6), 4916, or 4917; 
and”. 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(iv) all such additional shares are shares 
which, if acquired by United States persons 
at the time of original issuance, would have 
been excluded from the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911 by reason of section 4914(a) (6), 
4916, or 4917, or are shares exchanged in a 
reorganization described in section 368 (a) 
(1) (B) for shares of a domestic corporation 
which was engaged in the active conduct of 
a trade or business (other than as a dealer 
in securities) immediately before the date 
of such exchange; and” 

On page 29, at the beginning of line 11, 
to strike out “(1)” and insert (n)“; on page 
30, at the beginning of line 1, to strike out 
“(m)” and insert “(0)”; on page 31, at the 
beginning of line 2, to strike out (n)“ and 
insert (p)“; after line 9, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


“Sec. 5. PREEXISTING COMMITMENTS. 

“(a) CERTAIN COMMITMENTS EXISTING ON 
OR BEFORE JULY 18, 1963.—Section 2(c) (2) 
(B) of the Interest Equalization Tax Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(B) as to which on or before July 18, 
1963, the acquiring United States person (or, 
in a case where 2 or more United States per- 
sons are making acquisitions as part of a 
Single transaction, a majority in interest of 
such persons) had taken every action to sig- 
nify approval of the acquisition under the 
procedures ordinarily employed by such per- 
son (or persons) in similar transactions, sub- 
ject only to the execution of formal docu- 
ments evidencing the acquisition and to cus- 
tomary closing conditions, and the acquiring 
United States person (or persons) — 

(i) had sent or deposited for delivery to 
the foreign person from whom the acquisi- 
tion was made written evidence of such ap- 
proval in the form of a commitment letter, 
memorandum of terms, draft purchase con- 
tract, or other document setting forth, or 
referring to a document sent by the foreign 
person from whom the acquisition was made 
which set forth, the principal terms of such 
acquisition, or 

““(ii) had received from the foreign per- 
son from whom the acquisition was made a 
memorandum of terms, draft purchase con- 
tract, or other document setting forth, or 
referring to a document sent by the acquir- 
ing United States person (or persons) which 
set forth, the principal terms of such acqui- 
sition;’. 

“(b) CERTAIN DEST OBLIGATIONS OF FOR- 
MER Less DEVELOPED CoUNTRIES.—The tax 
imposed by section 4911 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 shall not apply to the ac- 
quisitior by a United States person of a debt 
obligation issued by the government of a for- 
eign country which has been designated as 
an economically less developed country under 
an Executive order of the President in effect 
for purposes of the tax imposed by section 
4911, but with respect to which such desig- 
nation has been terminated before the en- 
actment of this Act, if, prior to such acqui- 
sition, the Secretary of State has certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
that— 

“(1) the government of such foreign 
country had, on or before April 6, 1965, com- 
municated to the United States Department 
of State its intention to issue such debt 
obligation; 

“(2) the government of such foreign 
country had, on or before April 6, 1965, com- 
menced negotiations with United States per- 
sons relative to the issuance of such debt 
obligation; and 

“(3) exemption froma the tax imposed by 
section 4911 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 on the acquisition of such debt obli- 
gation by a United States person is in the 
best interests of the United States.” 
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And, on page 33, after line 15, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 6. USE or FOREIGN CURRENCIES OWNED 
BY THE UNITED STATES. 

“(a) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall periodi- 
cally ascertain, by country, the amount of 
funds required by the United States Gov- 
ernment to pay its obligations in foreign 
countries, including obligations payable in 
foreign currencies. 

“(b) Every international agreement (other 
than an agreement entered into pursuant 
to title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
(Public Law 480, 83d Congress)) hereafter 
entered into, or hereafter amended or ex- 
tended, between the United States and any 
foreign country under which currency of 
such country accrues or will accrue for the 
use of the United States shall include provi- 
sions that such currency may be used for 
paying United States obligations in such 
country which may be paid in such currency, 
and if not needed for such purpose may be 
used, or converted to other foreign cur- 
rencies or to dollars for use, in paying United 
States obligations in any foreign country, 
in such amounts as the Secretary of the 
Treasury considers necessary for the require- 
ments of the United States. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
submit a report annually to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and the House Committee 
on Ways and Means which shows, by execu- 
tive agencies and by countries, (1) the ex- 
penditures in dollars and in foreign cur- 
rencies made during the preceding fiscal year 
in paying the obligations of the United States 
in foreign countries, (2) the amounts of 
foreign currencies available for the use of 
the United States at the close of such year, 
and (3) the amounts of foreign currencies 
convertible to other foreign currencies or to 
dollars at the close of such year.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Florida a question just to clear up 
the legislative history. 

I invite his attention to two situations 
where foreign currencies result from our 
economic assistance program but where 
the currencies are not available for use 
by the United States or for conversion to 
other currencies. It is my understanding 
that these situations would not be af- 
fected by section 6(b) of this bill and 
I ask his confirmation of this. 

First, the United States may enter into 
agreements with recipient countries, 
whereby the latter contribute foreign 
currencies, in connection with our eco- 
nomic assistance programs, to carry out 
U.S. assistance programs which might 
otherwise have to be carried out with 
dollars. These currencies are not used 
to pay the administrative expenses of the 
economic aid agency nor are they avail- 
able for any other expenses of the U.S. 
Government. 

Second, foreign currencies are gener- 
ated in connection with dollar repayable 
loans and are used to finance the local 
costs of assistance projects or of the re- 
cipient country’s development program. 
These foreign currencies do not “accrue 
for the use of the United States,” but 
for the use of the aid recipient country. 

Am I correct in concluding that the 
committee did not intend that section 
6(b) apply to these situations? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the Senator 
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from Louisiana is correct, that the com- 
mittee did not intend that section 6(b) 
apply to these situations. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Florida for his information. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. I offer this amendment on 
behalf of my able colleague, the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murrxy], who is 
absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
state the amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. 
MurPHY is as follows: 

(a) On page 7, strike out lines 1 through 
17, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) CERTAIN EXPORT LEASES.—The tax im- 

by section 4911 shall not apply to the 
acquisition from a foreign obligor by a United 
States person of a debt obligation of such 
obligor arising out of a lease of personal 
property to such obligor by such United 
States person if— 

“(A) at least 30 percent of the value of 
the property subject to the lease, or 60 per- 
cent of the actual value of the debt obliga- 
tion arising out of such lease (determined 
as of the date of acquisition of the debt 
obligation), is attributable to the use of 
tangible personal property which was manu- 
factured, produced, grown, or extracted in 
the United States by such United States 
person (or by one or more includible corpor- 
ations in an affiliated group, as defined in 
section 1504, of which such person is a 
member), or to the performance of services 
pursuant to the terms of the lease by such 
United States person (or by one or more 
such corporations) with respect to such per- 
sonal property, or to both, and 

“(B) at least 50 percent of the value 
of the property subject to lease, or 100 
percent of the actual value of the debt 
obligation arising out of such lease (both 
determined as of the date of acquisition of 
the debt obligation), is attributable to the 
use of tangible personal property which was 
manufactured, produced, grown, or extracted 
in the United States, or to the performance 
of services pursuant to the terms of the lease 
by United States persons, or to both.” 

(b) On page 7, strike out line 23, and 
on page 8 between lines 2 and 3, insert the 
following: 

“(C) by striking out ‘or (3) in clause (iii) 
in subparagraph (A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘(3), or (6) and by inserting after 
the word ‘sale’ in such clause the words 
‘or lease’.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the statement which my 
colleague [Mr. Murray] had prepared 
in explanation of the bill may appear 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement of Mr. MURPHY is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURPHY 

The bill as passed by the House and as 
reported by the Finance Committee provides, 
in general, that the exclusion in present law 


for debt obligations arising out of export 
sales by producers is also to apply to export 
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lease transactions. However, the bill ex- 
tends the exclusion only to debt obligations 
arising out of the lease of property 85 percent 
of which was manufactured, uced, 
grown, or extracted in the United States by 
the person acquiring the debt obligation. 
Although this provision of the bill was to 
parallel the treatment accorded debt obliga- 
tions arising out of certain export sales 
transactions, its requirement that 85 percent 
of the property be of American origin and 
be produced by the lessor is more restrictive 
than the export sale provision. The sale 
provision, while making use of the 85-percent 
test insofar as American origin is concerned, 
does not require the exporter (or a related 
party) to be the producer of the property. 

In addition, in the case of export sales 
there is an alternate rule which provides 
for the exclusion of the debt obligation if 
either 30 percent of the purchase price of 
the property or 60 percent of the value of the 
security acquired is attributable to property 
produced in the United States by the ex- 
porter—or a related party—or to the per- 
formance of services by the exporter. In ad- 
dition to meeting either this 30-percent or 
60-percent test, 50 percent of the purchase 
price of the property or 100 percent of the 
value of the security acquired or services 
rendered must be attributable to Americans, 
but not necessarily the exporter. 

It has come to my attention that some 
persons leasing property abroad cannot meet 
the 85-percent test now in the bill because 
part of their product is produced in Canada. 
However, more than half of the property is 
produced in the United States and, there- 
fore, they would have no trouble in meeting 
the 50-percent test applicable in the case of 
export sales, since more than this percentage 
of their product is produced in the United 
States. In addition, they would have no 
problem in meeting the 30-percent or 60-per- 
cent tests, since more than 30 percent of the 
value of the property is attributable to the 
productive efforts of the lessor. 

The case I have in mind involves the 
Douglas Aircraft Corp. which, on occa- 
sion, leases rather than sells airplanes to 
foreign airlines. This has, of course, a salu- 
tary effect on our balance of payments, and 
it seems to me that this is the very kind of 
transaction which this bill does not intend 
to interfere with. 

A second feature of this amendment relates 
to situations where the Douglas Aircraft 
Corp., and other lessors who lease property 
abroad, find it necessary to dispose of some 
of the debt obligations that they have ac- 
quired under these leasing arrangements. 
Under present law, in the case of export 
sales, it is possible for an exporter to transfer 
debt obligations to a governmental agency, 
to a commercial bank under certain situa- 
tions, and in the case of other transferees 
where the transfers were reasonably neces- 
sary to accomplish the sale of the property 
or services out of which the debt obligation 
arose and the terms of the debt obligation 
are not unreasonable in light of the credit 
practices in the business in which the lessor 
is engaged. This is not presently available, 
however, in the case of lease exporters. I see 
no reason why they should not be accorded 
the same treatment as sale exporters. There- 
fore, my amendment also makes the transfer 
of the debt obligation available in the case 
of lease exporters in the same manner as 
sale exporters insofar as the third category 
I described is concerned. By the third cate- 
gory I refer to the category wherein the 
transfer of the debt obligation could be 
made to any transferee where the acquisi- 
tion of the debt by the lease exporter was 
reasonably necessary to accomplish the lease 
and the terms of the debt are not unreason- 
able in light of his credit practices. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this is 
a technical amendment which would pro- 
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vide the same treatment for those who 
acquire obligations as the result of export 
by way of lease as those who acquire 
obligations by way of export sales. I 
understand the staff of the committee 
has examined it and it is supported by 
my able friend the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] the Senator in 
charge of the bill, and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
light of the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who had 
the opportunity to look at the amend- 
ment and discuss it with the staff, and 
the fact that he recommends that we 
take the amendment to conference, I 
am. willing to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California [Mr. 
MURPHY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 11, strike out “and”. 

On page 8, after line 13, strike out the 
period and insert; and”. 

x On page 8, after line 13, insert the follow- 
ng: 

“(D) by adding at the end of such para- 
graph the following new sentence: “For pur- 
poses of this chapter, the acquisition by a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of a commercial 
bank of a debt obligation arising out of a 
lease made by such subsidiary shall be 


treated as the acquisition of a debt obliga- 
tion by such bank.“ 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the bill 
as passed by the House exempts from 
interest equalization tax any debt obli- 
gations which may arise out of equip- 
ment leases under which American- 
made equipment is leased by American 
manufacturers to foreign users. This is 
accomplished by the proposal to add a 
new section 4914(c) (6) to the Internal 
Revenue Code. It seems clear that rent 
paid for American-made equipment used 
by foreign lessees will improve our bal- 
ance-of-payments position, and I fully 
support the amendment and the policy 
behind it. However, I believe the pres- 
ent technical form of related portions of 
H.R. 4750 and the code will not permit 
full development of the export trade 
which the proposed section 4914(c) (6) 
is drawn to encourage. 

It seems clear that the principal source 
from which export income from the leas- 
ing of American-made equipment to for- 
eign users can be expected is the leasing 
of aircraft. Aircraft exports have been 
a significant source of U.S. export in- 
come. No one can say precisely the in- 


crement in export income which we may 
realize if aircraft equipment leases which 
might otherwise be subject to interest 
equalization tax are encouraged by the 
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proposed exemption in the statute. 
However, there is every reason to believe 
that large transactions can be effected 
in the foreseeable future through lease 
arrangements, although the same trans- 
actions could not be effected through 
sale arrangements. But all of this de- 
pends on such lease arrangements being 
assured of exemption from interest 
equalization tax. 

It seems unlikely that aircraft manu- 
facturers themselves will be able to take 
advantage of section 4914(c) (6) to any 
substantial extent. However, the bill, as 
passed by the House and reported by the 
Finance Committee, includes a proposed 
new section 4931(c) (1) which has been 
drawn so that commercial banks which 
have authority to lease equipment may 
enter into leases of American-made air- 
craft with foreign airlines on the same 
terms as manufacturers covered by sec- 
tion 4914 0c) (6). In this connection, I 
note the construction of the statute in- 
cluded in the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee which treats debt obligations 
arising out of these equipment leases as 
falling within the scope of section 
4914(b) (2) (A), the basic provision un- 
der which commercial banks must func- 
tion in order to assure exemption from 
interest equalization tax in financial 
transactions. In this way the bill as it 
stands permits some financial institu- 
tions to enter the export equipment 
leasing field free of interest equalization 
tax and thus provide the financial sup- 
port necessary to make this source of 
export income a practical reality. 

However, the effect of the bill as passed 
by the House and construed by the 
Finance Committee report is that banks 
which do not have the authority to own 
and lease equipment directly would not 
be able to participate through their sub- 
sidiaries in aircraft equipment leasing 
with the assurance of exemption from 
interest equalization tax which is avail- 
able to manufacturers and banks with 
leasing powers. National banks have di- 
rect leasing powers and State-chartered 
banks generally do not, and so the effect 
of the legislation as it stands is to limit 
to national banks the financing institu- 
tions which can support what appears to 
be a very important form of export 
activity with the assurance of being ex- 
empt from interest equalization tax. 

It seems to me desirable to broaden 
the range of financial institutions which 
can support this export activity, and the 
amendment to the proposed new section 
4931 (c) (1) which I have offered would 
do so. It would do so by treating leases 
executed by the subsidiaries of banks as 
if they had been made by the banks 
themselves. This will permit a sub- 
sidiary of a State-chartered bank to lease 
American-made aircraft to a foreign air- 
line with the assurance that the lease 
will be free of interest equalization tax. 
It will thus place a lease by a State- 
chartered bank subsidiary on the same 
basis as a similar lease made by a na- 
tional bank or an aircraft manufacturer. 

We have discussed this matter with 
the Treasury Department, and it con- 
firms that the amendment will have this 
reach, and that it has no objection to the 
amendment. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
light of the statement of the able Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who 
tells me that in his judgment it is a de- 
sirable amendment, and the favorable 
views of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], I would be glad to see us 
accept this amendment. I also under- 
stand that the Treasury Department 
favors the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 376 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a modified version of my 
amendment No. 376 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
strike out lines 6, 7, and 8, and insert the 
following: 

Sec. 2. EXTENSION OF INTEREST EQUALIZATION 
Tax 

Section 4911(d) is amended by striking 
out “December 31, 1965” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 31, 1967”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment will have the effect, as 
stated by the Senator from Louisiana, of 
locking into the bill the date fixed by the 
House, instead of the date fixed by the 
Senate, for the expiration of the statute; 
namely, July 31, 1967. 

The 5 months will not be a matter of 
life and death. What it does, and what 
is important, is that it will compel a re- 
consideration of this whole issue in 1966. 
That, I believe, is extremely important in 
the view of the whole banking commu- 
nity of the United States and, I might 
say, also of the international monetary 
system. 

It is vitally important with respect to 
this particular situation that we under- 
stand clearly what is at stake and what 
is going on. Even though it is late in 
the day and the Senate has decided that 
this problem will work itself out, and no 
doubt it will, I wish to say a few words 
before we adopt the amendment about 
the programs that are involved in the 
interest equalization tax. 

First, let me say that it has not been 
nearly as hot as it has been cooked, as 
the saying goes. It has not worked out 
nearly in the way that its original spon- 
sors has hoped it would. I say that 
because, notwithstanding the interest 
equalization tax, approximately the 
same amount of capital outflows have 
taken place after the tax was put into 
effect as was the case before the tax 
went into effect. 

The first time we really began to get a 
very material improvement in the Amer- 
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ican balance-of-payments situation was 
when two things occurred. 

The first, and very importantly, was 
when the voluntary restraint program 
was put into effect in February 1965, 
which meant that American business 
would exercise great restraint in invest- 
ing overseas as much as practical, and 
eliminate investments except out of their 
own indigenous sources, developed by 
the profits made overseas. The second 
was the application of the law to bank 
loans; that is, maturities above 1 year. 
The promulgation of the so-called 105- 
percent rule for commercial banks, inci- 
dentally, has worked out very badly for 
underdeveloped areas, because the banks 
have had the opportunity to apply the 
105-percent rule worldwide and, of 
course, the best credit risks are not nec- 
essarily in underdeveloped areas. 

These ideas, with respect to voluntary 
restraint, are something that I particu- 
larly pride myself on. I have contended 
that that was one way in which we could 
do a job in this field when I opposed the 
interest equalization tax originally. I 
am still opposed to it. What I like to 
point up is that we cannot continue this 
policy without paying a heavy penalty. 
If America does not lend abroad and 
does not invest abroad, it will have an 
inevitable effect upon our exports, which 
are dependent on our lending abroad 
and on our investing abroad. It will 
have a deleterious effect upon our lead- 
ership position in the world, which is 
very valuable to us, because we are re- 
ceiving income from our foreign invest- 
ments within $200 million oí the high 
watermark of the making of our foreign 
investments, and we shall shortly turn 
the corner and have a net accretion help- 
ing us with our balance of payments, if 
we continue our foreign investment pol- 
icy, instead of curtailing it, as we have 
been doing. 

This is aside from the limitless effect 
of keeping the United States in the 
leadership position which it represents 
throughout the world. 

The improvement which occurred in 
our balance of payments in the second 
quarter has placed serious strains upon 
international liquidity in relationship to 
world trade, which has materially de- 
clined. This represents great jeopardy 
to the world economy, which needs U.S. 
balance-of-payments dollars in order to 
finance its expansion. It has been espe- 
cially harmful to the United Kingdom. 
The economic situation has been se- 
verely aggravated by our restraints on 
the outfiow of private U.S. capital. 

I would address a plea to the President 
of the United States, that he exempt the 
United Kingdom from this tax to the 
same extent that we have exempted Can- 
ada by Presidential proclamation on the 
basis of authority given to him under 
section 4917(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Presidential proclamation giving a $100 
million exemption to Japan and the 
Presidential proclamation giving com- 
plete exemption to Canada be made a 
part of my remarks at this point, to- 
gether with the section of the law which 
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expressly gives the President this au- 
thority. That section is section 4917 of 
the act that we are about to extend. 
There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
{From the Federal Register, Sept. 5, 1964] 
EXCLUSION FOR ORIGINAL OR New CANADIAN 


IssuES AS REQUIRED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY STABILITY 


(Presidential Documents—Title 3—The Pres- 
ident—Executive Order 11175) 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 4917(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as added by section 2 of the Interest 
Equalization Tax Act, approved September 
2, 1964 (Public Law 88-563), by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code, and as 
President of the United States, it is hereby 
determined that the application of the tax 
imposed by section 4911 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, as added by section 2 of 
the Interest Equalization Tax Act, will have 
such consequences for Canada as to imperil 
or threaten to imperil the stability of the 
international monetary system and it is here- 
by ordered that the tax imposed by section 
4911 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
shall not apply to the acquisition by a United 
States person of stock or a debt obligation of 
Canada or a political subdivision thereof, any 
agency or instrumentality of Canada, any 
corporation, partnership, or trust (other than 
a company registered under the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 847; 15 U.S. C. 
80a-1 to 80a-52)) organized under the laws 
of Canada or a political subdivision thereof, 
or any individual resident in Canada, to the 
extent that such stock or debt obligation is 
acquired as all or part of an original or new 
issue as to which there is filed the notice of 
acquisition prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate. The exemption 
from tax provided in the preceding sentence 
shall apply to all acquisitions made during 
the period commencing on July 19, 1963, and 
continuing until otherwise provided in an 
amendment of this order. 

The Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate is authorized to prescribe from time to 
time regulations, rulings, directions, and in- 
structions to carry out the purposes of this 
order. 

This order shall be effective upon its filing 
for publication in the Federal Register. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tse Warre House, September 2, 1964. 


From the Federal Register, Apr. 6, 1965] 
EXCLUSION FOR ORIGINAL OF NEW JAPANESE 
ISSUES aS REQUIRED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY STABILITY 
(Presidential Documents—Title 3—The 
President—Executive Order 11211) 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by section 4917(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, as added by section 2 of the 
Interest Equalization Tax Act, approved 
September 2, 1964 (Public Law 88-563, 78 
Stat. 809), by section 301 of title 3 of the 
United States Code, and as President of the 
United States, it is hereby determined that 
the full application of the tax imposed by 
section 4911 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as added by section 2 of the Interest 
Equalization Tax Act, will have such conse- 
quences for Japan as to imperil or threaten 
to imperil the stability of the international 
monetary system and it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

SECTION 1. The tax mp ed by section 4911 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall 
not apply to an acquisition by a United 
States person of a debt obligation repayable 
exclusively in United States currency which 
is issued or guaranteed as to the payment of 
principal and interest by the Government of 
Japan (other than an obligation which by 
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its terms is convertible into stock of the 
obligor) provided that— 

(a) Such debt obligation is acquired as 
all or part of an original or new issue as to 
which there is filed such notice of acquisition 
as the Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate may prescribe by regulations; 

(b) The Government of Japan determines 
and certifies to the acquiring United States 
person that his acquisition of such debt ob- 
ligation complies with the criteria set forth 
in this section; and 

(c) Before or as a result of such acquisi- 
tion, the aggregate amount of all acquisitions 
by United States persons excluded from in- 
terest equalization tax by reason of this order 
during the calendar yea: in which the ac- 
quisition is made (or, in the case of acquisi- 
tions made during the period beginning on 
the effective date of this order and ending 
December 31, 1965, during such period) 
does not exceed $100,000,000. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate is authorized to prescribe from time 
to time regulations, rulings, directions, and 
instructions to carry out the purpose of this 
order. 

Sec. 3. This order shall be effective upon 
its filing for publication in the Federal 
Register with respect to acquisitions made 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this order and ending on the date 
specified in section 4911(d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, April 2, 1965. 


Sec. 4917. EXCLUSION FOR ORIGINAL on NEW 
Issues WHERE REQUIRED FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY STABIL- 
ITY. 

(a) In GENERAL.—If the President of the 
United States shall at any time determine 
that the application of the tax imposed by 
section 4911 will have such consequences for 
a foreign country as to imperil or threaten to 
imperil the stability of the international 
monetary system, he may by Executive order 
specify that such tax shall not apply to the 
acquisition by a United States person of stock 
or a debt obligation of the government of 
such foreign country or a political subdivi- 
sion thereof, any agency or instrumentality 
of any such government, any corporation, 
partnership, or trust (other than a company 
registered under the Investment Compary 
Act of 1940) organized under the laws of such 
country or any such subdivision, or any in- 
dividual resident therein, to the extent that 
such stock or debt obligation is acquired as 
all or part of an original or new issue as to 
which there is filed such notice of acquisition 
as the Secretary or his delegate may prescribe 
by regulations. In the case of acquisitions 
made during the period beginning July 19, 
1963, and ending with the date of the enact- 
ment of this chapter, the notice of acquisi- 
tion may be filed within such period follow- 
ing the date of such enactment as the 
Secretary or his delegate may prescribe by 
regulations. 


Mr. JAVITS. I also ask unanimous 
consent that an excellent editorial from 
the August 20, 1965, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post which examines some of the 
complexities of the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments situation may be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROPER BALANCE 

The official balance-of-payments figures 
confirm what has been known for some time. 
This country now has a modest surplus on its 
transactions with the rest of the world, hav- 
ing shifted from a deficit of $691 million in 
the first quarter to a surplus of $298 million 
in the second quarter of this year. This 
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swing of nearly a billion dollars in the pay- 
ments position demonstrates that the dollar 
drain, once viewed as hopelessly chronic in 
European financial circles, can be halted by 
resolute Government policies. But it raises 
the disquieting question of whether the 
elimination of the deficit is compatible with 
the maintenance of economic stability in the 
non-Communist world. 

As the world’s largest trading Nation, the 
country whose dollar deficits accounted for 
more than half of the annual growth of in- 
ternational monetary reserves, the United 
States cannot permanently maintain a pay- 
ments surplus without widespreed disruption. 
U.S. surpluses must elsewhere in the system 
increase deficits, and as countries which had 
for long been the recipients of U.S. capital 
funds find their reserves falling, they are 
compelled to apply monetary restraints which 
depress economic activity and thus reduce 
the demand for imports. And since the Eu- 
ropean surplus countries are not disposed 
to extend credits, the contraction of inter- 
national liquidity, now reflected in the fig- 
ures released by the International Monetary 
Fund, must perforce lead to a contraction 
of output and employment that will affect 
many countries. 

Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler is 
doubtless well aware of these dangers, but 
his reply to a press conference question does 
not dispel the fears engendered by the ad- 
ministration’s policy. When asked whether 
it is still the administration's intention to 
eliminate the payments deficit, the Secretary 
replied that: The goal of the administration 
is to achieve an equilibrium in our balance of 
payments, an equilibrium that will be mani- 
fest by the confidence of the world that the 
dollar is as good as gold.” 

But an equilibrium in which the holders 
of dollars no longer wish to convert them to 
gold is very difficult to attain. Liquidity as 
measured by the French or Belgian or Dutch 
desire to convert dollars might be excessive 
while much of the rest of the world is con- 
fronted with a shortage of liquidity. 

How long would it take to achieve the 
equilibrium envisioned by Secretary Fowler? 
The answer is 2 years according to a thought- 
ful article which appears in Quarterly Review 
& Investment Survey published by Model, 
Roland & Co. of New York. But can the 
growth of international liquidity be halted 
for 2 years without severe economic reper- 
cussions? 

If the success of Secretary Fowler’s forth- 
coming mission to Europe were assured, if 
one could be reasonably optimistic about 
reaching an agreement on monetary reforms 
that would assure the growth of interna- 
tional liquidity, the equilibrium toward 
which this country is striving would pose 
few dangers. But with the success of the 
Fowler mission in doubt and the prospects 
for convening an international monetary 
conference dim, this country’s policy should 
not be geared toward placating the most 
gold-thirsty holders of dollars. Completely 
satisfying their desire involves risks that are 
too great for this country to assume. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, these are 
the drawbacks and the difficulties which 
are involved in this policy. It cannot 
be continued without breaking the very 
strength which we are trying so very 
hard to preserve. 

There are measures which must be 
taken. There is the intelligent applica- 
tion of the voluntary restraint measures 
in the selectivity and in the kind of in- 
vestment we make abroad. There is the 
broad expansion of the international 
monetary system, which is needed to sus- 
tain world trade. There is a real con- 
structive effort especially in the under- 
developed areas, to increase American 
exports. 
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Finally there is the consideration as to 
what is really meant by the deficit in 
our international payments, and whether 
it is true—and I believe it is—that for 
years the United States can sustain a 
reasonable imbalance in its international 
payments in order to give the world the 
viability and liquidity and spurt which 
was given by our imbalance in interna- 
tional payments. 

So, as the Senator from Louisiana has 
properly said, as the President has the 
power to suspend as to individual coun- 
tries, and as the time of the extension 
of the statute has now been shortened, 
because the amendment to be adopted 
will lock this date into the bill and can- 
not be changed even in conference, and 
as we must review this matter in 1966, 
bearing in mind that the consideration 
which I have given and which I hope 
every thoughtful Senator and every 
thoughtful American will give it, I ex- 
press the feeling that we are probably 
doing about as much as can be done in 
arriving at where we are today. But 
I still believe that this policy is ill ad- 
vised in terms of the long-term interest 
of the United States and the free world. 
I hope we shall terminate it at the ear- 
liest possible moment. I shall do every- 
thing I can to bring that about, feeling 
deeply that I am acting in the best in- 
terest of my country and in the interest 
of freedom in the world. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
in the form offered. This restores the 
effective date of the House-passed bill. 
I should like to add that in the spirit of 
the compromise which has been demon- 
strated by the Senator from New York, 
although I had thought that I would 
offer some amendments in the light of 
the fact that we want to get this legisla- 
tion passed, and because the Senator has 
been willing to substantially modify his 
original amendment, on that basis I am 
willing to withhold mine. I recommend 
that the Senate now adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is an amendment at the desk 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 17, after line 4, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(h) ACQUISITIONS BY CERTAIN TAX-Ex- 
EMPT ORGANIZATIONS.— 
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“(1) Section 4914(f) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: 

For purposes of this subsection, stock 
or debt obligations acquired as a result of 
the investment of such contributions or 
fees which consist of insurance premiums 
(other than premiums paid to a mutual in- 
surance com) or association described 
in section 510(c)(15)) paid by the members 
of such local organizations shall be treated 
as held exclusively for the benefit of such 
members if primarily so held, notwith- 
standing that such stock or debt obliga- 
tions may, under certain contingencies be 
used for the benefit of other members of 
such United States person.’ 

“(2) The amendments made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to acquisitions 
of stock and debt obligations made after 
July 18, 1963.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is a 
rather technical amendment. It has to 
do with the way the tax would apply to 
mutual casualty insurance companies or 
associations if the gross amounts re- 
ceived do not exceed $150,000 a year. 
The Senator from Connecticut has 
studied this subject. I understand that 
in its present form there is no objection 
to it by the Treasury Department. The 
Senator from Connecticut was forced to 
leave the floor temporarily. I urge that 
the amendment be adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. As I understand, the 
amendment relates to the activities of 
small mutual insurance companies op- 
erating in part in foreign countries. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the mutual 
association had done business on a some- 
what different basis, it could have en- 
joyed exemption but because in the stat- 
ute limits the exemption to funds held 
exclusively for foreign insurance policies, 
these people are adversely affected. I 
hope that the measur- can be considered 
in conference. The amendment makes 
the exemption available if primarily held 
for appropriate members of local asso- 
ciations in foreign countries even though 
under some contingencies the funds 
could be used for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. As I understand, the 
amounts involved are not large. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I want to 
say just a word about the amendment 
affecting fraternal organizations which 
I have offered to the interest authoriza- 
tion tax extension. 

The amendment is merely a clarify- 
ing amendment to make absolutely cer- 
tain the original intent of Congress in 
passing the interest equalization tax to 
exempt from the act the foreign opera- 
tions of fraternal organizations exempt 
from income taxation under the US. 
Internal Revenue Code. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 
all the existing rights and exemptions of 
fraternal organizations under the orig- 
inal Interest Equalization Tax Act re- 
main intact under my amendment. They 
are not at all abridged by the amend- 
ment I offer today. 

The amendment simply makes it clear 
that the ‘traditional mode of insurance 
operations by fraternal organizations 
among their members in foreign coun- 
tries can continue without penalty under 
the Interest Equalization Tax Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
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of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
is no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
23 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, during the discussion of the 
bill, the Senator from Virginia offered 
an amendment which would require the 
administration to make greater use of 
the foreign currencies now owned by the 
United States. The amendment is quite 
important, and I believe it would make 
a great contribution toward preventing 
some of our dollar losses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the explanation of the amend- 
ment which appears on page 5, under 
item 6, of the report, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

6. Use of foreign currencies owned by the 
United States: This section requires that 
contracts and other agreements negotiated 
with foreign countries (other than agree- 
ments entered into under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 as amended, commonly known as 
Public Law 480), under which foreign cur- 
rencies will be generated for the use of the 
United States, in the future must contain 
provisions insuring that such currencies may 
be used for paying U.S. obligations in such 
country and, if not needed for such pur- 
pose, shall be convertible into dollars or 
other foreign currencies. It is not required 
under this provision that unused foreign 
currencies actually be converted; the decision 
to convert such currencies, the amount to be 
converted, if any, and the manner in which 
the conversion is to be accomplished is to be 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
light of the requirements of the United 
States. The Secretary will, of course, take 
into consideration the financial capability 
of the foreign country to have its currency 
converted. 

This section also gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury a stronger voice in the management 
and use of U.S.-owned foreign currencies by 
requiring him to determine periodically, both 
in dollar amounts and in terms of foreign 
currency the amount of funds the United 
States will need to meet its foreign obliga- 
tions in each country. He is also to report 
annually to the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate and to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House on the management 
of US.-owned foreign currencies. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that if an Ameri- 
ean operator of a business, let us say, 
who sells his product in Canada and re- 
ceives Canadian currency for the product 
which he sell invests the proceeds of that 
currency in new Canadian securities, he 
is immune from the tax because of the 
President’s proclamation? 
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Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the other hand, 
if the same investor should buy, not new 
securities, but securities that are in the 
market, he would be obligated to pay 
the tax? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Should we not cor- 
rect the law and equalize the treatment 
of both of those investors in relation to 
the imposition of the tax? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, questions the appli- 
cation of the Canadian exemption to new 
issues only. He wonders why the exemp- 
tion does not apply to old issues as well. 
First, old issues are not exempt because 
this would increase the flow of payments 
out of the country. Second they are not 
exempt because we are not trying to help 
the stock markets in Canada but rather 
the economy on needed new investments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would it be within 
the power of the President, under the 
authorizing language, to exempt such 
securities? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam advised by the 
staff that it would not be within the 
authority of the President under the 
present language to exempt the securi- 
ties which the Senator from Ohio has 
in mind. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Senator 
be willing to take to conference an 
amendment of the type that would carry 
into effect a removal of such inequality? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The bill has been 
read the third time. From what I under- 
stand, after hearing the questions of the 
Senator from Ohio and from a conver- 
sation he and I have had on the floor, 
I am in sympathy with the specific prob- 
lem which the Senator presents. How- 
ever, since the bill has been read the 
third time, we can only ask the staff to 
look at the problem. 

A new bill could be introduced, if there 
is no objection to it, and passed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Within the present 
session of the Congress? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Possibly within the 
present session. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to have 
the staff look at the issue. I think there 
is no justification in having a difference 
of treatment between those two types of 
investment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I believe I under- 
stand the specific problem you have in 
mind. I believe we ought to take a look 
at it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 


ONE HUNDRED HOURS OF PRE- 
SIDING OVER THE SENATE— 
TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HARRIS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is a most aus- 
picious moment. Eleven minutes ago, at 

5:55 o’clock p.m., the distinguished jun- 
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ior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], who now occupies the chair as 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, com- 
pleted 100 hours of active duty in that 
position. I believe that is a real record. 
To the best of my knowledge, no one in 
such a short while has assumed such 
great responsibility and carried it out so 
auspiciously. 

Furthermore, having watched Presid- 
ing Officers come and go for a good many 
years, it is my belief that the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris] is one of the most effective, effi- 
cient, and knowledgeable Presiding Offi- 
cers which this body has ever known. 
So I wish to extend my congratulations 
to the distinguished Senator on his com- 
pletion of 100 hours of active duty in 
the chair, to commend him for the out- 
standing job he has done, and to say 
that it will be a record which other 
Senators will have to work hard to over- 
come, and many may never approach. 

Good luck, good wishes, and thanks 
for a good job. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to add my word of commen- 
dation and congratulation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma for 
his service. The day may shortly arrive 
when we shall have to make some fur- 
ther recognition of those who are so 
generously willing to serve in what 
might be known as a combat zone by 
awarding a sort of combat ribbon. Per- 
haps after the Senator has achieved 
another 100 hours, we might add a star 
to the ribbon. 

Obviously, sitting in the chair of the 
Presiding Officer and having to listen 
hour after hour to various Senators talk 
about things which are sometimes rele- 
vant and sometimes irrelevant is an 
arduous and difficult task. When we can 
get a Senator of the capacity of the able 
junior Senator from Oklahoma to serve 
as he has done with such ability, the 
Senate is indeed fortunate. So I join 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
in congratulating the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join in congratulating 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris] for his fine service. 


TITLE EXTENSION OF THE INTER- 
EST EQUALIZATION TAX 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4750) to provide an ex- 
tension of the interest equalization tax, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] be 
added as a cosponsor of my amendment 
extending the act to July 31, 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
McNamara in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, at the 
time the question was presented in the 
Finance Committee, I was one of those 
who spoke loudly in favor of retaining 
the provision of the House which was 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 
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introduced by the Senator from New 
York. I thank the Senator from New 
York for permitting me to join with him 
in sponsoring the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the action 
by which the bill was read the third time 
be rescinded. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
does the Senator still expect to finish 
action on the bill tonight? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I inform the Sen- 
ator from New York that we expect to 
finish action tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator 
from Florida is agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from Delaware asking that 
the third reading of the bill be rescinded. 

I offer an amendment to the bill. I 
ask that it not be read but that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

: On page 31, after line 1, insert the follow- 
ng: 

“(p) CERTAIN ACQUISITIONS BETWEEN JULY 
19, 1963 AND SEPTEMBER 2, 1964.— 

“(1) Section 4914 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“'(k) CERTAIN ACQUISITIONS BEFORE SEP- 
TEMBER 2, 1964.—The tax imposed by section 
4911 shall not apply to an acquisition made 
before September 2, 1964, by a United States 
person of stock or a debt obligation if such 
acquisition was made— 

“*(1) with foreign currency held by such 
person on July 18, 1963, 

“*(2) from funds held by such person on 
July 18, 1963, which were on deposit outside 
the United States with persons carrying on 
the banking business, 

(3) from the proceeds of the disposition 
of stock of foreign issuers, or debt obliga- 
tions of foreign obligors, held by such person 
on July 18, 1963, 

“*(4) from the proceeds of the disposition 
of stock of foreign issuers, or debt obliga- 
tions of foreign obligors, acquired by such 
person after July 18, 1963, in an acquisition 
to which paragraph (3) applied, or 

“*(5) from credit obtained in a foreign 
country.’ 

“(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to acquisitions 


of stock and debt obligations made after 
July 18, 1963.“ 


On page 32, line 2, strike out “(p)” and 
insert (q)“. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe the amend- 
ment is worthy, because there is a great 
deal of misunderstanding by certain per- 
sons in the United States as to the pur- 
pose of the bill. When the measure was 
first proposed, as far as I know from in- 
formation, some tax investigations were 
made because of this situation. 
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The existing law was first proposed on 
July 18, 1963. It did not become law un- 
til September 2, 1964. The 15-percent 
tax on the purchase of foreign securities 
made subsequent to that date was made 
retroactive by the law to July 18, 1963. 

The Committee on Finance, in effect, 
said to the people who legitimately, so 
far as they were concerned, made pur- 
chases of foreign securities for one rea- 
son or another that they would be liable 
for the tax. 

Some persons may have been conscious 
of the proposal; some may not have been. 
Whether or not there was consciousness 
of the proposal, no law was being vio- 
lated. Yet the Committee on Finance 
proposed to tax them and made the 
language retroactive. 

I have heard of tax reductions being 
made retroactive, but I have never heard 
of the imposition of taxes being made 
retroactive, so as to make a man pay 
when he was not doing anything wrong 
prior to the passage of the law. That 
is what the measure would do. 

On purchases within the retroactive 
period, July 18, 1963, the law makes no 
distinction between purchases financed 
with capital already located outside the 
United States prior to July 18, 1963, and 
purchases made with capital exported 
from the United States between July 18, 
1963, and September 2, 1964, 13 months. 

Prior to the passage of the act, some 
persons might have assumed there would 
be an exemption of purchases from the 
payment of the tax where purchases 
were consummated prior to the enact- 
ment, and financed with funds outside 
of the United States prior to July 18, 
1963. 

Many persons in this category contin- 
ued to buy and sell foreign securities up 
to the time of the enactment of the tax, 
which they had a perfect right to do, and 
thus unknowingly incurred tax liability 
even though they had not thereby caused 
any further outfiow. 

There is a great deal of that activity 
in my area because of the proximity of 
Canada. It mainly involves the buying 
and selling of Canadian securities on 
Canadian exchanges or the exchange of 
securities on the Seattle or other mar- 
kets. 

Many people in this category continued 
to buy and sell securities up to the time 
of the enactmcnt of the law, as they 
had a legal right to do; thus, there was 
no reason to tax them retroactively. It 
was known only that there was a bill 
pending. There was no idea of its form 
or what the law would eventually provide. 

The incurring of this tax liability 
caused a further outflow of U.S. dollars 
after July 18. 

Such persons had not exported any 
capital after the tax had first been rec- 
ommended by President Kennedy, yet 
they have been taxed retroactively on 
these transactions. 

In this respect, the act went far be- 
yond its stated purpose and unfairly took 
advantage of many unsuspecting citi- 
zens, who actually had caused no further 
outflow of dollars. 

The purpose of the bill was to halt that 
practice; but it could not be halted until 
the bill became law. 
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We cannot say to a person who was 
doing something legally for 13 months, 
We will tax you because we have passed 
a law that makes illegal what you have 
done.” 

How would he know what the law was 
going to be? 

It has not been the American tradi- 
tion to enact retroactive or ex post facto 
legislation, but it happened in this in- 
stance, and Congress should now correct 
the injustice. 

There is some other history on this 
matter. The approach to the amend- 
ment, of course, had never been consid- 
ered in committee, either in the House 
of Representatives or the Senate. Bills 
were introduced by me and by Repre- 
sentative Petty, of the Seattle District, 
for outright repeal of the retroactive fea- 
tures, regardless of whether the capital 
had been exported during the 13-month 
retroactive period. My amendment re- 
moves the retroactive tax where no cap- 
ital was exported before the enactment 
of law. 

Also, no public hearing was held in 
the House of Representatives. Only 
written statements were allowed, and 
when the bill came from the House, the 
Committee on Finance held executive 
meetings within 3 days and reported the 
bill without any hearing or statements. 

I cite two patent examples of the ef- 
fect of this tax in our area, and I suppose 
there are many more. A lumberman in 
Port Angeles, which is across the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, owned and operated a 
lumber mill in northern British Colum- 
bia for many years prior to July 18, 1963, 
and resided there. He sold the mill for 
a substantial capital gain and paid the 
U.S. capital gain tax of 25 percent of 
profit. After July 18, 1963, but prior to 
September 2, 1964, he invested the pro- 
ceeds in Canadian stocks. 

He returned to retire at Port Angeles, 
and was assessed another 15 percent tax 
on the purchase of stocks. Although he 
exported no U.S. funds, he was taxed 
40 percent on his capital gain. 

That is not right. There are many 
other similar cases. I hastily assembled 
the information as to a few. 

The wife of a Seattle doctor for many 
years prior to July 18, 1963, held Aus- 
tralian stocks that she had inherited. 
As I recall, she was an Australian living 
in the United States, and was married 
to a Seattle doctor. 

Between July 18, 1963, and September 
2, 1964, her investment advisers in Aus- 
tralia sold the securities, and with the 
funds purchased different Australian se- 
curities. Again, this is a common prac- 
tice for Americans buying securities in 
other countries. She exported no US. 
funds, but was taxed 15 percent on her 
Australian portfolio—dollars which had 
never been in the United States at all. 
I do not believe this is right. 

There are many similar cases. There 
have been cases in which people, antici- 
pating this law, did some speculation. 

There were many people who did not 
do it for any purpose of speculation. 
They did it in the normal course of busi- 
ness practice. Even those people who 
speculated had a legal right to do so un- 
til Congress passed a law. 
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I understand the purpose of the law. 
I approve of the purpose. However,I do 
not believe that we should reach back 
and tax those who acted unknowingly, 
and surely not for any purpose of violat- 
ing the objectives prior to the time that 
the law was passed, when the law was 
suggested, I believe, on July 18, by the 
President. 

It took 13 months to pass the law. We 
had no idea of what the law would be or 
how it would come from the committee, 
and the people did not know whether 
they should do something with their 
investments. 

I cited two cases which I believe are 
patently unfair. I am sure that there 
are many others. I was hopeful that the 
committee could take this amendment, 
which has been changed from that in the 
original bill. As I pointed out, the 
pon ra is different from the original 

The floor amendment, as now before 
the Senate, would remove the retroactive 
tax only where no capital was exported 
before the enactment of the law. I be- 
lieve that would be fair. 

I presume, and I am no particular ex- 
pert on these matters, that if there were 
some speculators between the time of the 
proposal and the time that the law was 
passed, those people would have had to 
transport some capital in order to do the 
speculation. 

I am hopeful that the committee will 
accept this amendment, take it to con- 
ference, and see if we cannot work out 
some equities for these people who were 
obviously unfairly treated. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, there 
is no Senator who would be more per- 
suasive with the junior Senator from 
Florida, the Senator in charge of the bill, 
than the distinguished senior Senator 
from Washington. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
Senator’s committee for many years. It 
has always been a source of considerable 
regret to me that I got off his commit- 
tee. Many times I wish that I were 
back, not only for the purpose of being 
on the committee, but also to be in close 
association with the Senator. 

Mr. President, this is one amendment 
that the Committee on Finance could 
not accept. 

Many of those who ordinarily involve 
themselves in the purchasing and selling 
of securities of every kind, either across 
the border of Canada, Mexico, or any- 
where else, said, We recognize that the 
President is trying to stop the balance- 
of-payments deficit, and stop the outflow 
of gold.” Those people respected his 
request and no longer engage in this 
particular type of activity. However, 
some gambled on the possibility the law 
would not be made effective ag of the 
date proposed by the President. There- 
fore they went ahead with the purchas- 
ing and selling of foreign securities. 

This amendment would, in effect, make 
the interest equalization tax inapplicable 
for the period July 19, 1963—the present 
effective date of the act—to September 2, 
1964—the date the bill was actually en- 
acted. The amendment makes the in- 
terest equalization tax inapplicable from 
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July 19, 1963, to September 2, 1964, how- 
ever, only in the case of stock which was 
purchased with funds already outside of 
the United States on the date of July 19, 
1963. 

Presumably, the theory on which one 
justifies this amendment is twofold: 

First. It is claimed that the amend- 
ment does not hurt the balance of pay- 
ments because it is purchased with funds 
which an American held outside of the 
United States in other foreign stock on 
the date of July 19, 1963. 

Second. It is claimed that it is unfair 
to apply the tax retroactively before the 
date of its enactment. 

Let me take the second issue first. It 
is curious that if one wants to try and 
make a constitutional argument out of 
the retroactive enactment of the tax, 
that one should only make this with re- 
spect to funds which were invested in 
other foreign securities on July 19. If 
there is an argument against retro- 
activity here, why should it be so lim- 
ited? What about purchases with funds 
invested in the United States during that 
period? 

Actually, this concept of the retro- 
activity of the tax was debated in full in 
1964 when the orginal act was consid- 
ered. We have had other examples of 
retroactive action with respect to taxes, 
where there have been public announce- 
ments, and the courts have upheld our 
rights to apply the taxes. In any event, 
there has been adequate time for one who 
questions the constitutionality of the 
enactment of the 1963 tax to challenge 
this in the courts before this. I think it 
is interesting to note that so far at least, 
and this has already passed the half- 
way mark in 1965, there has been no suc- 
cessful challenge of the tax on this 
ground. 

It would be particularly bad at this 
time to repeal the tax for this back pe- 
riod because the administration and Con- 
gress made it quite clear that the tax 
would apply back to July 18, 1963, and 
now to say that it is not to apply for 
this period, is only to help those who 
gambled and lost. The citizens who tried 
to follow the dictates of the country and 
did not make foreign purchases during 
this period—despite the fact that they 
may have wanted to—will feel cheated 
if we give relief of this kind—and I must 
admit that I could not blame them. 

On the first issue; namely, the con- 
tention that the tax does not injure the 
balance of payments because the pur- 
chases are made with funds switched out 
of foreign investments, I can only say 
that I thought we had laid this bugaboo 
to rest at the time the tax was initially 
enacted. The policy of the United States 
in this regard is clearly established. We 
believe that when Americans sell hold- 
ings of foreign securities, it is preferable 
for them, rather than to buy other for- 
eign securities, to switch their holdings 
instead to American securities. The tax 
in its present form provides a 1 percent- 
age point incentive differential in interest 
rates to achieve this result. The Magnu- 
son amendment would destroy this effect 
for the limited period of time from July 
1963 to September 1964. 

The matter which is brought before 
you has been fully investigated by the tax 
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committees in their consideration of the 
interest equalization tax. We are aware 
of cases involving persons who, between 
July 1963 and September 2, 1964, traded 
Canadian mining stocks and incurred 
substantial tax liability. Many of these 
persons were well aware of the bill’s pro- 
posed effective date when they made their 
purchases. Therefore, it is clear that 
they made this gamble with full knowl- 
edge of the potential tax consequences 
and, frankly, I see no justification for 
retroactive relief in cases of this type. 
They gambled, took their chances, and 
lost. I see no reason why we should 
bail them out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President the 
amendment has béen modified again so 
that it would apply only in cases in 
which no capital has been exported be- 
fore the enactment of the law. 

Suppose that somebody did not read 
about this law or know about it. Take 
the case of the wife of the Seattle doc- 
tor. She was not violating the spirit of 
the law. She had her investment in Aus- 
tralia. They merely changed the stocks. 
Are we to force her, for the period of time 
when there was no law on the books, to 
freeze her Australian stocks? 

Mr. SMATHERS. President Ken- 
nedy’s recommendation to Congress was 
given wide circulation, as wide as many 
laws. 

From time to time in the Congress we 
pass certain tax laws. It is true that 
some taxpayers never learn about those 
laws. However, are we to adopt the 
policy that they never have to pay the 
tax until they find out about it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. However, we 
should adopt the policy that they do not 
have to pay any tax until the measure is 
passed. This is the first time that I have 
heard of any retroactive tax of this type. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We have passed 

other taxes which have been retroactive. 
The courts have upheld, not once, but 
several times, our authority to pass retro- 
active taxes. That is what we did in this 
case. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
believe that we would have the authority 
to go back and say that, “On everything 
vou have earned for the last 20 years, we 
are going to add 10 percent of that to 
your income tax.“ We have that author- 
ity. However, I am talking about the 
fairness of the situation. 

I agree. I suppose that there are some 
people who gambled on this and said 
that they did not believe that the law 
was going to be passed soon or perhaps 
that it would never be passed. They 
started dealing in securities. I am talk- 
ing about people who did not do one 
thing to export capital after July 18 un- 
til the law was passed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If we were to adopt 
the amendment, we would be unfair to 
the many thousands of other people who 
took the President of the United States 
at his word and no longer invested their 
money in foreign securities. We would 
be saying to those people, ‘We penalize 
you because you had knowledge. We 
penalize you because you were alert. We 
penalize you because you read the paper. 
We penalize you because you were astute. 
We penalize you because you were patri- 
otic. We are going to let these other 
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people who did not know about it or hear 
about it, or perhaps who did not want to 
oe it, be benefited by this amend- 
ment.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The whole basis of 
our American system is that we even say 
to some guilty people, “You will have to 
go free, so we do not hurt one innocent 
person.” 

By what authority—moral, ethical, or 
justice—would this lumberman who sold 
his mill be taxed back to a time before 
the law was passed? He did not export 
anything. He had a mill. As a matter 
of fact, he was patriotic, because he kept 
the money in the United States, instead 
of sending it out. But he had a capital 
gain, and he had to pay a 40-percent 
capital gains tax. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Under this tax he 
pays the equivalent of a 1-percent rise in 
interest rates. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Where do I get the 
information that it is 15 percent? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is the rate of 
tax on the sale of stock. It is the equiva- 
lent of a 1-percent rise in interest rates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator from Florida is correct about 
the 1 percent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I ask for in- 
formation? What is the 1 percent? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The tax is equiva- 
lent to a 1-percent rise in interest rates. 
The tax rate applicable, however, is 15 
percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I join the Senator from Flor- 
ida in what he has been saying. I do not 
think the committee could take the 
amendment tonight, because we are 
fearful as to how far it might go. Iam 
sure the Senator from Washington 
would not want us to release those who 
otherwise would come under the law. 
However, in listening to his argument, I 
think he has pointed out a few cases that 
may deserve further consideration of the 
committee. 

I suggest that, instead of pressing the 
amendment tonight and putting the Sen- 
ate in a position of having to reject it, 
it be referred to committee on its merits, 
where it possibly could be put in another 
bill. I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that that will guarantee a resolu- 
tion of the matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am too familiar 
with the Finance Committee to even 
think such a thing would happen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In the 
particular cases he has mentioned, there 
is merit to them, but we do not want all 
those who would not be entitled to the 
benefits of that provision of law to get 
on the bandwagon. 

As one member of the committee, I as- 
sure the Senator from Washington that 
we will give this matter consideration 
and see if it cannot be approved. That 
might be taken care of without at the 
same time destroying the intent of the 
bill itself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
position of the committee. The danger 
of having a retroactive tax is that a 
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dragnet drags in many innocent people 
with those who were speculating. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator. At the time that ques- 
tion came before the committee, I raised 
that issue. While the President did an- 
nounce his intention, it is indefensible 
that there was a wait of 13 months be- 
fore something was done. The admin- 
istration should have come before Con- 
gress long before that time. The mis- 
take has been made; however, by hasty 
action we might aggravate the situation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
consideration of Senators. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the Senator from 
Florida. For the Recorp let me say I 
hope we shall be able to confer with who- 
ever is involved on the committee staff 
as to the procedure, whether there 
should be a bill to deal with the matter, 
or a group of cases should be consid- 
ered—in other words, to work out as best 
we can a way to consider the people who 
were unfairly treated. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would like to as- 
sure the distinguished Senator from 
Washington that we will look at the case, 
if the Senator feels an injustice was done, 
and give relief, if it appears deserving. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. I realize that the 
bill is bigger than any one particular 
case, but I am sure the Senate would not 
want to do injury to any of our people. 

Mr, HART. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Washington 
for offering this amendment. I share 
his concern that certain injustices ap- 
pear to be involved, and I hope the 
Finance Committee can find a way to 
help the Senator from Washington and 
me resolve these claims equitably. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I will vote 
against the proposed Interest Equaliza- 
tion Tax Extension Act of 1965, H.R. 
4750, which would extend the tax from 
December 31, 1965, to December 31, 1967, 
and also extend its application to debt 
obligations having a period to maturity 
of 1 year or more. 

When the imposition of this tax was 
first considered in the Senate during the 
last session of Congress, I voted against 
the measure. In my statement in the 
Senate explaining my position, I cited 
several reasons for my opposition to the 
tax. 

Mr. President, those reasons stand 
today as equally applicable and valid to 
the instant measure. 

I believed then, and I repeat now, that 
the interest equalization tax is ill- 
conceived, impractical, and could seri- 
ously undermine our Nation's foreign 
commerce. 

It has impeded our traditionally free 
capital market and damaged America’s 
position as financial center of the world. 
Figures cited in the June 1965 “Survey of 
Current Business” indisputably support 
these conclusions. 

It has not improved our balance of 
payments measurably, as that same pub- 
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lication shows, because it has not been 
addressed to the chief causes of the 
balance-of-payments deficit—exempting 
the major areas of capital out flow, and 
taxing only a relatively insignificant 
total of transactions. 

It has curtailed growth of income from 
foreign investments which have been a 
large source of U.S. income from abroad, 
and reduced the flow of foreign capital 
into the United States. 

It exempts one of our allies, Canada, 
from the tax, while unfairly subjecting 
another ally, Japan, to its full force. It 
has, without a doubt, badly shaken the 
confidence of Japan and other friendly 
nations in their alliances with the United 
States. 

For these reasons, earlier in this ses- 
sion, I sponsored legislation to repeal the 
interest equalization tax. 

I now urge the Senate, as I did in 1964, 
to vote down this tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, which I ask 
to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 26, after line 19, to insert: 

(q) Section 4914 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(k) Certain Stock and Debt Obligations 
Acquired by Newspaper Publishers.—The tax 
imposed by section 4911 shall not apply to 
the acquisition of stock or a debt obligation 
by a United States person engaged in publish- 
ing newspapers if acquired with funds de- 
rived from advertisements in such news- 
papers by corporations incorporated under 
the laws of a contiguous foreign country, or 
by citizens of such a country, and if the stock 
acquired is stock of a corporation incorpo- 
rated under the laws of such country, or the 
debt obligation acquired is a debt obliga- 
tion of such a corporation of a citizen of 
such country.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator tell us what the amendment 
does? > 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a half 
hour ago I had a discussion with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
about the situation that exists in areas 
bordering on Canada where there is a 
disparity in the treatment granted Amer- 
ican investors who fundamentally are in 
the same category in making invest- 
ments. The law seems to be so inter- 
preted that an American investor in 
Canada who purchases new securities is 
exempt from the equalization tax pro- 
claimed by the President. 

However, an investor in old securities 
as distinguished from new securities 
must pay the tax. My amendment deals 
with newspaper publishers alone. I be- 
lieve that it is weak in that respect, and 
that it should have general application. 
I hope, however, that if the amendment 
is accepted, when it goes to conference 
the subject of equal application will be 
considered in the conference meetings. 

That is the sum and substance of my 
amendment. 

Investments in new securities in Can- 
ada are exempt under the President’s 
proclamation. Investments in old secu- 
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rities in the market are not exempt. 
My position is that both should be treated 
equally, and that is what I am seeking 
to achieve. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator, however, 
is not making generic exemptions for 
existing Canadian securities; he is apply- 
ing it to certain advertising income of 
newspaper publishers which they realize 
in Canadian funds and is invested in 
Canadian securities, do I understand 
correctly? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Ohio this question: Is this con- 
tinuing exemption fer payments for new 
advertisements? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Itis, yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. It would be a continu- 
ing exemption. What is involved? Is 
any amount of money involved? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amount involved 
at present is inconsequential. What I 
wish to do, however, is to place invest- 
ments in Canada which, under the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation, are free from the 
interest equalization tax, whether the 
moneys are invested in new securities or 
old securities. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator, however, 
is confining his amendment to newspa- 
per publishers, is he not? What about 
magazine publishers? What about per- 
sons who render advertising services? 
What about anyone who renders a serv- 
ice? Instead of transporting money 
across the border, they transport serv- 
ices. Is it not a dilemma? I am trying 
to develop this subject with the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. I had as an ob- 
jective the application of this law to all, 
but in the pressure of time I have not 
been able to draw up an amendment 
which would reach all. Therefore, I 
seek to have my amendment accepted, 
and in the conference committee it could 
try to achieve the aims which the Sen- 
ator from New York has set forth. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that in conference, having 
served in the House, I can tell the Sena- 
tor now that we cannot expand it, we 
can only contract it, because it is new 
matter introduced only by the Senator. 
Therefore, I believe that the conferees 
are faced with an impossible situation, 
except for this fact: I presume many 
questions will come up under the act, and 
it may very well be that it requires and 
deserves separate treatment. 

For example, we have no idea as to 
what the Treasury Department had in 
mind when it exempted only new securi- 
ties and not existing securities. There 
are Canadian stock exchanges which do 
an extensive business across the border 
in services, as well as in goods. 

I therefore believe that we are poking 
in the dark. I am devoted to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, and I would not stand 
in his way. I shall interpose no objec- 
tion to the adoption of his amendment. 
It can be taken to conference, but I 
believe that we are poking in the dark 
on this question. At this time, we have 
no notion as to the reach of the basic 
proposal. Even the basic proposal is 
not covered in the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My only answer to 
the question of the Senator from New 
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York is that I seek to have equal ap- 
Plicability of a principle to all situa- 
tions. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, Iam 
advised by the staff that, under the pres- 
ent language of the amendment, it prob- 
ably does not affect the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation to any important degree. 

I agree very much with what the Sen- 
ator from New York has just stated, that 
this is an area on which we have not 
really been fully informed as to how far 
it would reach. How far it generally ap- 
plies, we do not know; but, under the 
circumstances, I would be glad to recom- 
mend that we take the amendment to 
conference at the present time, and then 
we will get the views of the Treasury 
Department on it, as to what they think 
of the amendment, and perhaps we may 
be able to solve the problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me say to the 
Senator from New York that I con- 
templated preparation of an all-embrac- 
ing amendment, but I was told that we 
do not know how much the impact would 
be and, therefore, I limited it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who has a deep devotion 
to public service, that it is unlikely that 
the amendment will not affect the bal- 
ance of payments. I believe that it will. 

To show the Senator why: We have 
no illusions about what the conference 
committee will do to the amendment if 
the amount involved is negligible, because 
then it would affect the balance of pay- 
ments only negligibly ; but as to the over- 
all perspective, we do a vast amount of 
advertising business with Canada in 
terms of Canadian companies advertis- 
ing in this country. Therefore, other 
media could be clamoring for similar 
treatment. 

It would affect the balance of pay- 
ments, if only appreciably, because our 
exports involve not_only the export of 
goods, for which we get back dollars, 
but also exports of services. 

But I understand the dilemma of the 
Senator from Ohio. The amendment 
would go to committee, and with the 
understanding that the committee would 
approach this in conference as a matter 
of the first instance, because we really 
have not had an opportunity to consider 
it, I would have no objection. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Florida for his willing- 
ness to take the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, which I congratulate 
the Senator from Ohio in offering, and 
join the Senator in sponsoring, and hope 
that divine providence will be at work 
with the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
thereon with the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
SmatHers, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. CARLSON conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 4750 be 
printed with the Senate amendments 
numbered; and that in the engrossment 
of the amendments of the Senate, the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
make the necessary technical and cleri- 
cal corrections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have just completed action on H.R. 4750, 
the extension of the interest equalization 
tax. It has been a very long time since 
I have seen such cooperation displayed 
in this chamber as that which was dis- 
played today on the part of the Senators 
closely associated with this bill. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] has again displayed his great 
parliamentary ability and leadership on 
this measure. He was more than ably 
assisted by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Equally great credit and appreciation 
are extended to the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], the ranking 
Republican member on the Finance 
Committee, for his cooperation and skill 
in assisting in the swift and satisfactory 
completion of the consideration of this 
vital legislation; to him and to the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
who offered his proposals so succinctly 
and expeditiously, the Senate owes a 
special note of thanks. Again, this dis- 
play of cooperation this afternoon re- 
news my optimism that we shall be able 
to adjourn around Labor Day. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1966 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No, 608, House of 
Representatives bill 9221. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9221) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 
FUNDS FOR PROSECUTING THE WAR IN VIETNAM 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
defense appropriations bill, for which I 
voted in committee, carries all the funds 
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requested by the President for the prose- 
cution of our war in South Vietnam. We 
were informed that the special item in 
the pending bill for the Vietnam war is 
in the nature of a down payment, and we 
will be presented with a supplemental 
item early next year, when the military 
authorities can make a more actual ap- 
praisal of what will be required. 

I shall make no effort at appraising 
the amount but some well-informed 
members of our Senate Armed Services 
Committee have placed the figure as high 
as $10 billion a year. Before we become 
committed to expenditures of that mag- 
nitude, which inevitably will have an in- 
flationary effect upon our domestic econ- 
omy because they will be superimposed 
upon a regular budget of $100 billion or 
more with anticipated revenue of less 
than $95 billion, a serious effort should 
be made for us to gain complete control 
of a war in which we will pay all of the 
expenses and in the end do most of the 
fighting. 

For instance, it is a well known fact 
that up until recently, we have permitted 
the Government of South Vietnam to 
have control of the war effort. Those 
government officials could tell our com- 
manders what they could do and what 
they could not do. There were reports 
to the effect that when we stepped up 
our commitment to 70,000 men, we would 
insist upon taking charge of the war, 
but to what extent that promise has 
been carried out has not as yet been 
made public. One of the evidences that 
it has not been carried out is a news 
item today to the effect that local labor 
unions control the hours which dock- 
workers in Saigon are willing to work, 
and that huge supplies of both food and 
ammunition are piling up at that prin- 
cipal seaport because of the lack of 
stevedores to expeditiously handle them, 
and yet we have thousands of marines 
in the jungles of southeast Asia whose 
lives will depenc upon the supplies that 
we are shipping, for instance, to Sai- 
gon, and which cannot easily reach their 
destination because the Communists 
have destroyed all of the railroads and 
most of the main highways for at least 
half of South Vietnam. 

Another problem that should be 
solved before we commit more men and 
more billions of dollars to this effort in 
the jungles of southeast Asia is the lack 
of accurate information on what is ac- 
tually happening in South Vietnam. In 
a featured article in today’s Wall Street 
Journal, entitled, “Void in Vietnam,” by 
the well-informed correspondent, Philip 
Geyelin, the statement is categorically 
made that we know little about either 
foe or ally in South Vietnam. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, the full text 
of that statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 24, 1965] 
Vom IN VISTNAM—UNITED STATES KNOWS 


LITTLE ABOUT Its For, Nor Moch More 
ABOUT ALLY 


(By Philip Geyelin) 
WasuHINGron.—One of the more disquiet- 
ing discoveries made on a tour of South Viet- 
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nam is the amount of sheer ignorance about 
friend as well as foe upon which the most 
portentous decisions back here must, of 
necessity, be based. 

President Johnson constructs a case with 
fine precision for each new move he makes; 
Secretary of Defense McNamara builds in de- 
tailed and dazzling statistical support; Sec- 
retary of State Rusk adds sturdy logic to the 
policy underpinnings. Yet it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent, as you dig deeper in, 
that much of this rests on shifting sands of 
uncertainties, unknowns, even unknowables. 

The President and his war counselors have 
no end of secret intelligence data. But the 
bulk of it comes from Vietnamese—who have 
no end of axes to grind. Much of it is also 
belated, just because everything has to be 
double-checked, and the best of it is, in 
the words of one authority. simply not good 
enough.” 

The top men have pile upon pile of com- 
bat reports. But the recent confusion over 
results of the bomb raid against North Viet- 
namese missile sites is but one index to the 
unreliability of even eyewitnesses accounts— 
at jet speed. Enemy casualties, for another 
example, remain a mystery; to penetrate it 
often invites guesswork so wildly theoretical 
that U.S. military commanders in Saigon 
privately scoff at the results. Even the regu- 
lar progress“ reports from the South Viet- 
namese on their own “pacification” efforts 
must be examined with a fishy eye; their 
contents, more often than not, are calculated 
largely to please. 

American war-watchers in the field are 
richly endowed with rumor. But much of it 
is false, often maliciously so. What the Viet- 
cong doesn’t spread around, to confuse and 
mislead, the South Vietnamese will cheer- 
fully circulate about each other. “I used to 
think Washington was rough on character 
assassination until I heard the South Viet- 
namese Buddhists talking about the Catho- 
lics and vice versa,” say one old hand. 

Such striking exceptions as last week's 
big Marine victory on Van Tuong Peninsula 
only reinforce the rule. There, a massive 
Vietcong concentration, backed up against 
the sea Coast, seemed almost to be inviting 
attack; skillfully it was trapped by an even 
more massive force of Marines. Finding, 
encircling and crushing a comparable force 
inland is much more difficult; chasing down 
smaller, hit-and-run guerrilla units tougher 
still. 

The decision-makers can deduce, and es- 
timate, and guess. In time they can usually 
catch up to the truth. Moreover, in their 
defense, it must be said that large aspects 
of the Vietnam war are unavoidably im- 
penetrable: The true intentions of the leader- 
ship in Hanoi, for example, the identity of 
the Vietcong terrorist in the village or the 
Vietcong agent in the upper reaches of the 
government, the whereabouts at crucial 
moments of enemy forces, the designs upon 
each other of Saigon’s coup-makers. 

But the fact still is that in the main, and 
at the.time that it matters most, the deci- 
sion-makers don't really know what they are 
talking about. They are largely in the dark 
about the enemy and not much more solidly 
informed about supposed friends. They 
have only a remote sense of the sentiment 
of the Vietnamese populace, a fleeting feel 
ard the course the conflict is taking or may 
take. 

“WE'RE BLIND” 

Not that they seriously pretend, at least 
in private, to anything else. “We're blind,” 
confessed one top military commander in 
Saigon, speaking of the U.S. combat intelli- 
gence capability. With all this power, we're 
like a man fumbling around in a dark closet 
trying to catch a mouse.” 

And not that a visiting reporter is neces- 
sarily any better off. What he may, how- 
ever, be able to define somewhat more exactly 
than a visiting U.S. dignitary may be able 
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to, on his formal, official rounds, is the di- 
mension of the intelligence gap. In attempt- 
ing to do so, what is also revealed are some 
of the bureaucratic idiosyncrasies and im- 
pediments that may be making the gap 
somewhat wider than it has to be. 

What appears to have happened, in the 
course of escalating the American effort in 
this hideously complicated, many-faceted 
war, is that the United States has hastily 
jerry-built a hideously complicated, many- 
faceted behemoth of a bureaucracy. The 
men at the very top, who must make the 
decisions, are removed not once or twice but 
many times from their lower-level minions 
whose first-hand, front-line contact with 
the shadowy, essentially local Vietnam strug- 
gle makes them uniquely sensitive to what's 
really going on. 

To a degree, this can't be helped; intelli- 
gence is always a headache in guerrilla war; 
bureaucracy balloons whenever governmen- 
tal activity grows rapidly. But it is hard 
to escape the conclusion that a real effort 
to streamline the multiple chains of com- 
mand and channels of information might 
well make the policymakers a little less re- 
mote from the realities. Granted, the up- 
shot then might sometimes be greater, not 
less, uncertainty at the top. But a greater 
willingness to concede uncertainty might be 
useful in itself, if it served to restrain those 
who would have the United States plunge 
into deeper involvement in the struggle. 

As it is, a rough rule of thumb applies: 
The further you proceed from Washington's 
policymaking peaks, down through the bu- 
reaucratic jungle in Saigon, past the pains- 
takingly prepared, richly documented “brief- 
ings” and on out into the countryside, 
the more you are likely to encounter candor, 
a questioning spirit, honest diversity of view. 
The more you also encounter genuine, 
closeup expertise. 

Ultimately, the richest lode is found at 
the bottom of the bureaucratic pile, among 
a small but growing band of youthful Amer- 
ican political warriors. Some are military 
officers, others budding diplomats, or foreign 
aid operatives, or U.S. Information Agency 
Officers. Their diverse official auspices are 
less important than the qualities they share: 
At least some fluency in Vietnamese, for 
example; deep dedication and a scholar's 
approach to the new arts of counter-insur- 
gency; a real zeal for hazardous front-line 
duty in remote hamlets; a remarkable grasp 
of all the interrelated military, political, eco- 
nomic and psychological elements of the 
Vietnam conflict, to an extent unmatched 
almost anywhere along the chain of com- 
mand, except perhaps at the very top. 

Thus, some of the keenest insights are 
the farthest removed, by rank or reach, from 
the men who need them most. Moreover, 
something funny happens to low-level expert 
counsel on its way up the bureaucratic 
heights. It gets tailored for political com- 
fort, or to fit preconceptions. For example, 
last year U.S. officials built an impressive 
case against bombing North Vietnam on 
grounds that the war in South Vietnam was 
largely a homegrown affair, which probably 
would rage on even without Hanoi’s outside 
help. This year, with the decision to “bomb 
north” already made, a new case was con- 
structed, along the lines that everything 
would be quite manageable in the south were 
it not for Hanoi’s outside help and guidance. 
The justification, however—stepped-up infil- 
tration and other assistance from the 
north—was difficult to document and, at 
best a difference only in degree. 


CATCHWORDS AND CLICHES 


As information makes its way inexorably 
towards the President’s desk it also gets 
condensed for quick comprehension; it gets 
reduced to catchwords or cliches, or com- 
mitted to computers for display in glib sta- 
tistics or graphic charts. No matter how 
carefully qualified and unsusceptible to gen- 
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eralities the original judgment may have 
been, the end product may have the 
appearance of unquestioned truth. 

Combat casualties are a case in point. 
According to military authorities, the Air 
Force estimates the effects of its bombing 
attacks by a highly involved computation 
based on the area hit, the number of people 
that must have been in it, the number of 
bombs that should have landed init. “Then 
they put those two unknowns together, come 
up with an apparent known,“ and ship the 
figure off weekly to Washington,” says one 
Saigon officer despairingly. 

The very nomenclature of the enemy tends 
to mislead. As the U.S. Government would 
have it, the Vietcong are all Red, all under 
Hanoi’s thumb and not engaged in promot- 
ing anything remotely resembling revolu- 
tionary causes that might just have some 
measure of popular sympathy. Few people 
on the scene share that view; but their care- 
ful qualifications, which might someday be- 
come the basis for coming to terms with at 
least some elements of the enemy, are, 
even if accepted privately, certainly not con- 
ceded publicly by policymakers here. 

Over-simplification, for the sake of mak- 
ing a political case, is no novelty. Nor does 
the high command privately pretend, as one 
of their number puts it, “not to know how 
little we know.” A veteran Saigon hand is 
the first to admit that he is sometimes “ap- 
palled at the sort of information on which I 
had to advise the President.” But if this is 
frank, it’s hardly reassuring, and a couple 
of caveats are suggested by a study of the 
Vietnam intelligence void. 

First, the illusion of knowledge can be in- 
fectious. As the United States stakes more 
and more on the Vietnam struggle, it may 
be all too easy to forget the struggle remains 
a rather uncertain, unpredictable game of 
chance; the knowledge gap is not necessarily 
narrowed by the arrival of another division of 
U.S. troops. Advocates of caution, then, have 
every right to claim this as a compelling 
argument. 

Second, the fundamental requirement for 
intelligence puts a very real and practical 
limit on any effort to “Americanize” the 
war. In Congress and elsewhere, there are 
increasing cries that the time has come for 
U.S. forces to elbow the South Vietnamese 
aside and take over. But even if this con- 
cept were practical on other grounds, it col- 
lapses when you consider the intelligence 
need. In the last analysis, a cooperative Viet- 
namese populace, and an army reasonably 
loya! to the Saigon government and commit- 
ted to the conflict, together hold the key to 
“finding and fixing” the enemy; at that 
point, U.S. firepower can possibly be brought 
to bear. But language barriers, not to men- 
tion the simple fact of being foreign, make 
it quite impossible for the Americans by 
themselves to flush out the Vietcong, except 
by such indiscriminate force that popular 
support would be alienated irretrievably and 
the whole point of the exercise lost. 


THE THREAT OF PASSIVITY 


This, then, is the real key to turning the 
tide in this political war. In the opinion of 
almost every expert on the scene, one of the 
gravest threats to U.S. aims is passivity; most 
Vietnamese have no reason to care. They 
will bend with the wind, whether it be Viet- 
cong terror or Vietcong blandishments. The 
only real hope is that they can somehow be 
persuaded to bend to Saigon, and this, in the 
judgment of most, will require some more 
tangible display of government interest in 
their lot than destruction of their villages in 
quest of Vietcong. 

It will take a long, patient, difficult gov- 
ernment program of social and political re- 
form, skillfully promoted and stage-man- 
aged by the United States—but from the 
wings. Done convincingly, as an adjunct to 
military security measures, the theory is, this 
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can break the vicious circle that now makes 
physical security a prerequisite of collabora- 
tion with the government in furnishing in- 
telligence and makes timely intelligence a 
prerequisite to security. This wouldn't set- 
tle the war; but it might help set the stage 
for settlement. 

For the United States, this means a greater 
effort to develop the particular blend of po- 
litical, military, diplomatic and economic ex- 
pertise required to work effectively with the 
Government—in Saigon, at province head- 
quarters, at district and village level. And 
this, in turn, many U.S. authorities believe, 
can be done not only by pooling individual 
U.S. agency talents in cumbersome collective 
efforts but by encouraging expansion of that 
breed of American political warrior in whom 
all these special talents are combined. 

How this is already happening, and why it 
may not be happening as fast as it could, 
will be the subject of another report on the 
question of how Washington’s hard-pressed 
policymakers might be brought into closer 
contact with the day-to-day complexities 
and realities of Vietnam's war. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, August 25, 1965, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 24, 1965: 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


Richard E. Eagleton, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Illinois 
for the term of 4 years vice Edward R. Phelps, 
term expired. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Sidney O. Smith, Jr., of Georgia, to be 
US. district judge for the northern district 
of Georgia vice William Boyd Sloan, retiring. 

John P. Fullam, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania vice Abraham L. Freedman, 
elevated. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate August 24, 1965: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


J. Cordell Moore, of Illinois, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, AuGust 24, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., prefaced his prayer with these 
words of Scripture: Luke 17: 5: Lord, 
increase our faith. 


Eternal God, whose mercies are with- 
out number, whose power is ever gracious 
and whose love is new every day, we give 
Thee thanks that Thy hand of blessing is 
always upon us. 

Grant that there may be given unto us 
a new birth of faith, hope and wonder, 
and may our minds be touched to a more 
liberal distribution of our blessing in be- 
half of those who know the bitterness of 
want. 
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May our faith in Thee be more trustful 
and triumphant, and joyous in service, 
giving us the assurance that our vision 
of the moral and spiritual values are a 
prophecy of our high duty and destiny. 

Inspire us to be numbered among those 
who live in Thy spirit and may Thy 
words ring in our ears, at once an invita- 
tion and a challenge and causing us to be 
partners with Thee in the building of a 
better world. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a resolution as 
follows: 

S. Res. 141 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Clarence J. Brown, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit an enrolled copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
a bill and concurrent resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


H.R, 9544. An act to authorize the disposal, 
without regard to the prescribed 6-month 
waiting period, of approximately 620,000 long 
tons of natural rubber from the national 
stockpile; 

H. Con. Res. 453. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of Congress for the 
disposal of magnesium from the national 
stockpile; 

H. Con. Res. 454. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of Congress for the 
disposal of diamond dies from the national 
stockpile and nonstockpile bismuth alloys; 
and 

H. Con. Res. 455. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of for the 
disposal of hyoscine from the national stock- 
pile. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 4152. An act to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933 to provide means for expediting the 
retirement of Government capital in the 
Federal intermediate credit banks, including 
an increase in the debt permitted such 
banks in relation to their capital and provi- 
sion for the production credit associations 
to acquire additional capital stock to pro- 
vide for allocating certain earnings of such 
banks and associations to their users, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 6007. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the p 
qualified reserve officers of the Air Force 
to the reserve grades of brigadier general and 
major general. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 9220. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Caint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL 
of Georgia, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, Mr. MUNDT, 
and Mrs. SMITH to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 5768) entitled An act to 
extend for an additional temporary pe- 
riod the existing suspension of duties on 
certain classifications of yarn of silk”, 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Byrp of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. SMATH- 
ERS, Mr. WILLIAuMs of Delaware, and Mr. 
Cartson to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


AN ACT MAKING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1966, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 10323) making ap- 
propriations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I inquire of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, if this 
is the regular military appropriation 
act, other than military construction, 
and other than procurement of missiles, 
tanks, planes, et cetera? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman will yield. This 
is the military construction appropriation 
bill. It has no other function and no 
other purpose. 

Mr. HALL. Then, if the distinguished 
gentleman will answer further, this is 
an appropriation on a bill for which there 
is no authorization at this time; is that 
correct? 
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Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that is correct. The au- 
thorization bill has been vetoed. How- 
ever, the subject of the veto is not car- 
ried in either of the versions of the mil- 
itary construction appropriation bill. 
Therefore, this item is not in disagree- 
ment insofar as our billis concerned. It 
is my understanding that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services expects to bring 
a bill to the floor in a day or two which, 
it is hoped, will resolve the problem which 
prompted the veto. In the meantime, 
may I point out to the House that there 
are a number of matters of disagreement 
in the two versions of the military con- 
struction appropriation bill. We feel 
that we should get along with the con- 
ference in an attempt to iron out these 
differences. Then we will be prepared 
to bring an appropriation bill back to the 
House when there is an authorization. 
We realize at the moment there is no 
authorization but we are seeking to con- 
serve the time of the House. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] for 
his, as usual, straightforward, informed, 
and adequate answers, plus the explana- 
tions. However, inasmuch as this mat- 
ter involves a serious constitutional ques- 
tion and certainly the prerogatives of the 
House and Congress as a whole, Iam con- 
strained to object. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on any day later this week to 
consider a House joint resolution mak- 
ing continuing appropriations for the 
month of September. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, am I to 
gather from the statement of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations that the continuing 
resolution would be limited to the month 
of September? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, this resolu- 
tion then would take financing of the 
Government by this method to the first 
of October. Of course, the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] has 
no way of knowing, but I wonder if we 
are going to be here when the snow flies 
this year. Has the gentleman any idea, 
having contacted the leadership with 
respect to this continuing resolution, 
when this session of Congress may ad- 
journ or whether we are going to go on 
indefinitely and forever passing contin- 
uing resolutions? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
speak for the leadership of the House 
in this matter. I conferred with the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bowl], the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and we are authorized to 
offer a continuing resolution. As to 
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when Congress may adjourn, I do not 
know. I can only hope that we will ad- 
journ next month. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman that once in a while I 
can see a gleam in the eye of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT] with respect to adjournment. 
But I fail today to see the slightest indi- 
cation of a gleam in that direction. 

Mr. Speaker, regretfully, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF NORA 
ISABELLA SAMUELLI 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 618) for the 
relief of Nora Isabella Samuelli, with 
House amendments thereto, insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. ASHMORE, 
SENNER, and HUTCHINSON. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
TO ATTEND THE FUNERAL OF 
THE LATE HONORABLE CLAR- 
ENCE J. BROWN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee to attend 
the funeral of our late colleague, Clar- 
ence J. Brown, the following Members of 
the House: Mrs. Bolton, Mr. Gerald R. 
Ford, Mr. Arends, Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Smith of Virginia, Mr. 
Colmer, Mr. Halleck, Mr. Kirwan, Mr. 
Dawson, Mr. Feighan, Mr. Holifield, Mr. 
Madden, Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Delaney, 
Mr. Gross, Mr. Hays, Mr. Ayres, Mr. 
Betts, Mr. Bow, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Foun- 
tain, Mr. Laird, Mr. Rhodes of Arizona, 
Mr. Bob Wilson, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Min- 
shall, Mr. Reuss, Mr. Vanik, Mrs. Dwyer, 
Mr. Griffin, Mr. Smith of California, Mr. 
Devine, Mr. Latta, Mr. Roush, Mr. Rand- 
all, Mr. Goodell, Mr. Anderson of Illinois, 
Mr. Ashbrook, Mr. Battin, Mr. Clancy, 
Mr. Harsha, Mr. Martin of Nebraska, Mr. 
Mosher, Mr. St Germain, Mr. Rosenthal, 
Mr. Secrest, Mr. Broyhill of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Horton, Mr. Quillen, Mr. Reid 
of New York, Mr. Rumsfeld, Mr. Wydler, 
Mr. King of Utah, Mr. Moeller, Mr. Cal- 
laway, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Dow, Mr. 
Erlenborn, Mr. Gilligan, Mr. Love, Mr. 
Stanton, and Mr. Sweeney. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs have permission to sit 
during general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Merchant Marine of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries may sit while the House is 
in session today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois makes a point of order that a 
quorum is not present. Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 245] 

Adair Fascell Morgan 
Andrews, Flynt Ottinger 

George Fulton, Pa Resnick 
Ashley Gallagher Roybal 
Berry Goodell Rumsfeld 
Blatnik Green, Oreg Ryan 
Bonner Hagan, Ga. Selden 
Broomfield Hanna Shriver 
Burton, Utah Hays Sisk 
Cabell Holland Thomas 
Cahill ee Thompson, N.J. 
Cramer Kelly Thomson, Wis. 
Dawson Kornegay Toll 
Diggs Landrum Willis 
Dingell Lindsay Yates 
Dorn McCarthy 
Dulski McDowell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 383 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES OF 
HOUSE DEMOCRATIC STEERING 
COMMITTEE AND HOUSE REPUB- 
LICAN CONFERENCE 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 543 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 543 

Resolved, That, effective September 1, 1965, 
there shall be payable from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, until 
otherwise provided by law, compensation at 
a basic rate per annum not exceeding the 
maximum rate authorized by the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, to one em- 
ployee of each of the following: 

(1) the House Democratic Steering Com- 
mittee; and 

(2) the House Republican Conference. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 9022, TO AMEND PUBLIC 
LAWS 815 AND 874, RELATING TO 
AID TO EDUCATION 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 

to the provisions of clause 23, rule XI, 
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and the order of the House of yesterday, 
I call up House Resolution 480, providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 9022, which 
has been pending before the Committee 
on Rules for more than 21 calendar days, 
without being reported by the said com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 480 

Resolved, That upon the adopting of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 9022), 
to amend Public Laws 815 and 874, Eighty- 
first Congress, to provide financial assistance 
in the construction and operation of public 
elementary and secondary schools in areas 
affected by a major disaster; to eliminate 
inequities in the application of Public Law 
815 in certain military base closings; to make 
uniform eligibility requirements for school 
districts in Public Law 874; and for other 

urposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, no elementary or second- 
ary school in this country exists in a 
vacuum. A change in the way or the 
force with which the wind blows or in the 
operation of nearby military installations 
or in the migratory surges of urban 
populations can drastically affect the 
continued functioning of any school. 

The bill I place before you today, H.R. 
9022, seeks to alleviate the aggravated 
impact of these natural and human dis- 
asters upon local educational agencies 
by amending Public Law 874 concerning 
funds for school operation and Public 
Law 815 involving funds for school con- 
struction to provide against such unfor- 
tunate contingencies. 

Tornadoes in Indiana, floods through- 
out the Midwest, and earthquakes in 
Alaska are not particularly careful in 
choosing their victims. They are just 
as likely to destroy schools as they are 
hospitals or roads. In the wake of these 
natural disasters the demands for finan- 
cial assistance to help communities re- 
vive are overwhelming, the supply of aid 
unfortunately limited. 

All too often the roads and hospitals 
come first and the schools await the left- 
overs. It is almost impossible for them 
to repair and rebuild on their own, since 
already overburdened yearly school 
budgets rarely contain contingency sur- 
pluses for such emergencies, bond issue 
elections take too long to launch, and in- 
surance cannot often be secured to guard 
against endemic catastrophes. 

The Office of Emergency Planning 
presently has limited authority to use 
some of its emergency funds to help local 
educational agencies to repair and clean- 
up or to locate temporary school facili- 
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ties. Such help is certainly welcome, but 
it is clearly insufficient if a community 
is flat on its back, with buildings so 
mangled that repair is out of the question 
and everyday instruction materials and 
equipment a total loss. 

H.R. 9022 would substantially remedy 
these deficiencies while assuring that 
State and local communities will not 
neglect their responsibilities by seeking 
to transfer their financial burden to the 
Federal Government. 

The Commissioner of Education must 
first determine that the local agency is 
making a reasonable tax effort and dili- 
gent attempt to avail itself of financial 
assistance from every possible source, in- 
cluding other Federal programs. 

If the agency still has insufficient 
funds to provide for the operation of a 
free public education program, includ- 
ing among other things, minimum school 
facilities to replace or restore the disas- 
ter-struck buildings—then the Commis- 
sioner is authorized by this bill to make 
the necessary additional assistance 
available for buildings, supplies, and sim- 
ilar costs incurred in furnishing free 
education, with operational aid per- 
mitted to extend over a 5-year period. 

Four special characteristics of this 
part of the bill should be noted. 

First, it limits construction aid to 
bring school facilities up to their mini- 
mum—that is, the rooms necessary to 
operate at normal capacity—and it 
places a ceiling on operational aid at the 
level of education maintained in the year 
preceding the disaster. 

Second, it applies across-the-board to 
all schools, public or private, in all school 
districts affected by disasters, whether 
federally impacted or not. Private 
schools, like those in districts affected by 
the equally dire disaster of poverty and 
disadvantage, will not receive any direct, 
outright grants to reconstruct their dis- 
rupted educational system. But the 
shared-time concept we so recently ap- 
proved in our Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act would be applied here as 
well, to allow private school children dis- 
placed by natural disasters to attend 
and participate in public school educa- 
tional programs under public auspices 
and administration which have been re- 
vived with the aid of these disaster 
funds. 

Third, the proposed program would 
not be an administrative novelty un- 
leashing a new flood of bureaucrats upon 
the local schools. Field representatives 
of the Office of Education currently at 
work in the impacted areas where they 
have advised the Office of Emergency 
Planning regarding school assistance in 
cases of disaster would be used in this 
capacity in all disaster areas with the 
oon added costs and minimal de- 

y. 
Fourth, there is no specific authoriza- 
tion limit, because the price of disaster 
is obviously unpredictable. Past experi- 
ence of the Office of Emergency Planning 
indicates that a reasonable estimate of 
annual average cost would be in the 
neighborhood of $1,500,000. 

The second major section of the bill 
involves equitable treatment for some 
six school districts which had made ex- 
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tensive preparations to construct new 
facilities and operate their programs in 
the belief that they would receive im- 
pacted area aid only to discover, on No- 
vember 19, 1964, that the military bases 
upon whose existence such aid depended 
were to be phased out. It would be un- 
conscionable for us to allow the Federal 
Government to issue such a rubber 
check, prompting these districts to spend 
money in reliance on reimbursement they 
will otherwise never see. 

Finally, H.R. 9022 would make an im- 
portant modification of the eligibility re- 
quirements for operational impacted aid. 
As the eligibility sections now read, many 
of the largest and most hard-pressed 
urban school districts in this country are 
denied assistance because they have less 
than 6-percent federally connected stu- 
dents in their schools, whereas smaller 
districts with less than 35,000 pupils in 
average daily attendance need only 3 per- 
cent of federally connected students to 
obtain aid. The unfairness of this cri- 
terion which operates to discriminate 
against urban areas and to create un- 
usual school districting patterns designed 
not for efficiency but for eligibility should 
be as obvious and clear as its cure. 

The lion’s share of the work on this 
bill was done by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. CARL PERK- 
Ins, and his General Subcommittee on 
Education. Education in this country 
is now even further in his debt. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. POWELL. Only for the purposes 
of debate. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? I have no 
debate. 

Mr. POWELL. Gladly, sir. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
would like to query the gentleman a little 
further as to the reason for invoking 
clause 23 in rule 11 as revised by this 
Congress, and as a method for bringing 
this resolution to the floor. I find no 
objection either to the bill, the commit- 
tee report, or the rule as written, in 
contrast to a recent bill—for repeal of 
paragraph 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—which was brought to the floor un- 
der this same technique. I want to ask 
was it, in the opinion of the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
held unduly in the Committee on Rules 
after having been voted out of the full 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
is this a means of expediting the consid- 
eration, or will the gentleman elaborate 
further on the use of this technique and 
state if it is to become a tradition in the 
House? 

Mr. POWELL. I would say in response 
to the gentleman’s inquiry that we are 
doing this solely because of the emer- 
gency nature of the situation. The 
Committee on Rules has been most co- 
operative with this chairman during his 
going-on 5 years as chairman of the 
committee, but it so happens that this is 
the last week in August and school 
budgets have to be made up. There are 
areas in the United States under the 
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impacted-area aid bill and where dis- 
asters have occurred where, if they can 
get the assurance of this legislation, 
then they can more adequately prepare 
their budgets. That is the only reason, 
that is, solely because it is necessary now. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for an additional question? 

Mr. POWELL. I will, sir. 

Mr. HALL. I will certainly agree that 
rules are made for flexibility and this 
House needs that. If there is need of 
this legislation for school budgets in im- 
pacted or disaster areas, then this is a 
need that the House should certainly ad- 
dress itself to. However, in connection 
with the base closures, will this in any 
way affect the consideration of those 
bases included in the recent veto of the 
President of the military construction 
authorization bill for 1965—that is, those 
bases that are involved therein or other 
base closings contemplated by the De- 
partment of Defense, insofar as this 
impacted education aid is concerned? 

Mr. POWELL. There were only six 
as of last November. I would like to 
read this memorandum to the gentle- 
man: 

ESTIMATED Cost oF IMPLEMENTING SECTION 3 
or H.R. 9022 To ELIMINATE INEQUITIES IN 
THE APPLICATION OF PuBLIC Law 815 IN 
CERTAIN MILITARY BASE CLOSINGS 
In testimony before the General Subcom- 

mittee on Education it was indicated that 
only six school districts were involved in 
school construction under Public Law 815 at 
the time of the base closing announcement 
of November 19, 1964. In one of the six 
school district situations the base closing 
announcement had no effect. The following 
is a brief analysis of each school district: 

1. Nebraska—Lincoln Branch School Dis- 
trict: The base closing will result in no 
schoolchildren connected with the military 
installation after 1968. Construction had 
already started and was allowed to be com- 
pleted. Section 3 has no effect on this sit- 
uation. 

2. Truax Air Force Base, Wis.—Sun Prairie 
School District: A total of approximately 
$85,465 to fulfill fund reservations to the 
school district made prior to the November 
19 announcement and involving construc- 
tion of an elementary school and the equip- 
ing of a high school. 

3 and 4. Connally Air Force Base—Waco 
Connally Consolidated School Districts, Tex.: 
Approximately $21,000 for each of two school 
districts. 

5. Glasgow Air Force Base, Mont.—School 
district: Received a reduction of $153,000 
from an original reservation of $295,000. 

6. Amarillo School District, Tex.: Received 
a reduction of approximately $15,000 as a 
result of the base closing announcement. 

In summary, total estimated cost of sec- 
tion 3 derived from the above information 
is $295,465. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding and thank him 
for his explanation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support adoption of a rule 
needed for passage of H.R. 9022, another 
Federal aid to education bill. This meas- 
ure has particular significance for New 
York City which stands to gain about 
$9 million for its public schools. This 
assistance will come under the aid to 
federally impacted areas programs. It 
results from cutting the minimum per- 
centage of children of Federal employees 
in a school district necessary for the dis- 
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trict to qualify for Federal aid. The 
program now requires that 6 percent of 
the student body be children of Federal 
workers, This will would reduce the fig- 
ure to 3 percent. 

The new Federal aid which will be 
available when this legislation is enacted 
will be for public schools in New York 
City and will supplement the $46 mil- 
lion a year provided in the aid to pri- 
mary and secondary schools bill enacted 
earlier this year. Particularly impres- 
sive is the fact that this new sum would 
be added to the budget of the New York 
City public school system with no re- 
strictions whatsoever. 

The same bill cleared for floor action 
today by the House of Representatives 
gives aid to schools in areas directly 
affected by major disasters or by closing 
of military installations. 

I am still convinced that we should 
also provide Federal assistance to school 
districts in the major urban centers, as 
such. This recommendation was con- 
tained in the report of the task force ap- 
pointed by President-elect Kennedy in 
1960—chaired by our new Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, John 
Gardner. I have introduced legislation 
designed to implement these recommen- 
dations, H.R. 5558, and I urge its adop- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10586) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate on the bill be limited to 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled be- 
tween the gentleman from Wisconsin 
LMr. Lamp! and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10586, with 
Mr. ULLMAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I cannot 
say, as I have without exception for so 
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many years, that we are bringing you 
another unanimous report on a Labor- 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill. I am sure many Members 
are aware of the minority report and of 
the fact that the minority will offer a 
motion to recommit this bill to the com- 
mittee. 

Since the minority report refers hard- 
ly at all to the individual items that are 
carried in the bill, I assume they object 
to them in general rather than specifi- 
cally. Therefore I will first simply sum- 
marize the requests and the action on 


The requests considered by the com- 
mittee totaled a little over $1.5 billion. 
Most of this was $1.3 billion for the first 
year of activities under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. The only 
two other items involving significant 
amounts are the manpower development 
and training program for which a little 
over $150 million was requested, and the 
authorized part of the heart disease, can- 
cer, and stroke program for which $44 
million was requested. These three pro- 
grams account for over 99 percent of the 
funds in the bill. 

For all practical purposes the commit- 
tee has made no cuts in these programs 
even though the report table shows a re- 
duction of $330 million. This is made 
up of three things: a relatively small re- 
duction because the personnel involved 
in administering these programs was 
budgeted to be on the payrolls earlier 
than is now possible; $1.2 million budg- 
eted in excess of current authorization, 
and $328,684,000 from the $1,295,684 
budgeted for elementary and secondary 
educational activities which was for the 
full amount authorized for the first year 
of the program. 

The last mentioned cut was made in 
recognition of the fact that over 2 
months of the fiscal year will be past 
before these funds can be in the hands of 
the people who will run the local pro- 
grams, Many programs will be delayed 
because of civil rights problems, there 
will be the usual delays because of un- 
foreseen problems in getting a new pro- 
gram underway, and other factors prob- 
ably of less importance. 

However, since some school districts 
may be in position to use more than their 
pro rata share under this appropriation, 
the committee has included language in 
the bill, in connection with the basic part 
of the program, that allocations be made 
on the basis of the maximum authoriza- 
tion. Thus those schools that are in a 
Position to use more than their pro rata 
share will receive it, and schools that are 
not in a position to use their pro rata 
share will result in savings to this appro- 
priation. 

The committee estimates that these 
two groups will balance each other and 
so the funds in the bill will be adequate, 
but as pointed out in the report, if more 
funds are required a supplemental ap- 
propriation to meet the additional need 
would be almost mandatory. 

So, as I mentioned before, for all prac- 
tical purposes we have approved the pro- 
grams as presented. 

Now I would like to take a little time 
to touch on the need and value of a few 
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other programs that are sometimes over- 
looked because they do not involve hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

OLDER AMERICANS ACT 


There is a real sense of urgency in 
speaking in support of the supplemental 
appropriation and, particularly, the sec- 
tion authorizing funds for the Older 
Americans Act of 1965. 

After 4 years of frustrating delays, the 
enactment of this legislation established 
the organization and approved funds for 
a practical, positive program to achieve 
the goals for which the White House 
Conference on Aging was held in Janu- 
ary 1961. The 600 recommendations of 
this meeting have been shelved for the 
lack of a responsible organization with 
sufficient staff and funds to carry out the 
mandate of more than 3,000 of the Na- 
tion’s leaders in the field of aging who 
attended as delegates and consultants. 

Few bills, within my recollection, in 
Congress have merited and been given 
the bipartisan support that the Older 
Americans Act has received. You will 
recall that it passed this House on March 
31 of this year a vote of 394 to 1. It re- 
ceived a prompt and favorable vote in the 
Senate and was signed by the President 
June 14. 

The budget for the Older Americans 
Act was carefully drawn to provide prop- 
er incentives to the States to be equitably 
distributed in recognition of the per- 
centage of older persons within the State 
to be served and broad enough to make 
possible a practical, yet imaginative pro- 
gram for older Americans throughout 
the Nation. 

The President defined the appropria- 
tions and grants in the bill as “seed 
corn.” These amounts are small but well 
planted, will result in achievements far 
beyond the minimum outlay of the 
money authorized by the bill. 

I do not see how, in good faith, we can 
deny these funds or postpone their avail- 
ability when the need is so apparent and 
further delay so unnecessary. 

We have only to observe the war on 
poverty to recognize the limitation of its 
scope as it applies to older Americans. 

That a bill such as the Economic Op- 
portunity Act could have been written 
without an awareness that the elderly 
are also poor is an oversight that an ad- 
ministration on aging could have cor- 
rected at the prepassage stage. Instead, 
efforts are now being made to stretch and 
extend the language of the law to include 
a program for the elderly. 

That a special task force had to be 
named to explore possible projects for 
older persons is a task that the staff and 
advisory committee authorized under the 
Older Americans Act would have ful- 
filled as part of its regular function. 

The implementation of the medicare 
program with all of its many ramifica- 
tions for the aged extended far beyond 
the areas of hospital and health care. 

The housing legislation offers new vis- 
tas for decent living arrangements for 
more of the elderly. 

The Education Act creates new oppor- 
tunities for continued learning in the 
later years. 

The manpower and training programs 
include untapped possibilities for em- 
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ployment and income supplementation 
for the elderly. 

These and many more examples could 
be cited of the vast area of service and 
programs that are presently in opera- 
tion. However, even a casual review of 
the projects and achievements to date 
would reveal the conspicuous absence of 
aging in the planning and projection. 

I cite these programs not in criticism 
but to illustrate the potentials for older 
persons that are not being developed or 
coordinated because there has not been 
an effective organization to serve as con- 
sultant and adviser in the field of aging. 

Each day that we delay the funds 
necessary to establish and finance the 
organization authorized under the Older 
Americans Act finds the elderly further 
overlooked and denied his rightful op- 
portunities. 

I urge your support of the supple- 
mental appropriation, knowing that it is 
in reality the fulfillment of the pledge 
we implied in our original vote of 394 to 
1 for the Older Americans Act of 1965. 

NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DEAF ACT 

Now I wish to address my remarks for 
a few moments to the portion of the 
supplemental appropriations bill which 
deals with the establishment of a na- 
tional technical institute for the deaf. 
As important as this entire bill is to the 
welfare and education of all the citizens 
we serve in this great Nation of ours, 
there is no portion more deserving of 
your attention than that which con- 
cerns the training of the deaf youth of 
our Nation for a chance to share in a 
better life. 

Not since 1864, when Abraham Lincoln 
signed the charter for Gallaudet College, 
here in the Nation’s Capital, has any 
other facility for postsecondary educa- 
tion been provided for this group of de- 
serving citizens. 

The need to establish a facility for the 
technical training and education for 
post-high-school deaf students has been 
well identified. Educators and adminis- 
trators of educational programs for the 
deaf have through their various orga- 
nizations almost unanimously docu- 
mented this need. A national confer- 
ence addressed to the problems of post- 
high-school training for deaf youth was 
held in October 1964 in Nashville, Tenn. 
This conference, which was attended by 
over a hundred educational leaders from 
all across the Nation, recommended that 
opportunities for the technical training 
of deaf youth be made available as soon 
as possible. It was stated that a lack of 
proper attention to this would lead to a 
greater reduction of employment oppor- 
tunities for this group. 

Every attempt has been made by edu- 
cators of the deaf to accelerate the learn- 
ing of reading, language, and communi- 
cation skills by deaf children. For the 
most part, the objective in our schools has 
been to teach these tool skills well enough 
at the elementary and secondary levels 
so the deaf children could go on with 
their education or further vocational 
training in our colleges, universities, and 
vocational training facilities for normally 
hearing students. 
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This goal, as reasonable and desirable 
as it is, has been achieved by a very small 
percent of this group. Our educators are 
now and should continue to be dedicated 
to the improvement of educational tech- 
niques so that more deaf students can 
achieve this goal. Teachers of deaf chil- 
dren have been convinced that this kind 
of preparation is the best way for the deaf 
child to become a full participant eco- 
nomically and socially in a hearing world. 
I would be the first to agree that the 
attempt to achieve this goal should be 
maintained. However, we are faced by 
the reality that was revealed in the re- 
port on the education of the deaf by the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Deaf, that for the general 
deaf population this is not being 
achieved. 

To deny a substantial portion of this 
particularly deserving group of handi- 
capped persons the opportunity for con- 
tinuing education would be to foreclose 
the mortgage that our Nation holds as 
an investment in the manpower potential 
of these individuals. 

Of approximately 3,000 deaf young 
adults above the age of 16 leaving or 
graduating from schools or classes for 
the deaf each year, little more than 200 
are admitted to Gallaudet College. What 
happens to the rest of these young peo- 
ple when they have nowhere else to turn 
for further training? The only thing 
available for most is nonskilled labor or 
unemployment. Five-sixths of our deaf 
adults are already working in manual 
jobs as compared with one-half of the 
hearing population. 

This facility as planned would be 
tailor made to meet the special needs 
of the individual student. The curric- 
ulum would include remedial academic, 
college enrichment, and communications 
courses, all designed to prepare the 
student to function better in a hearing 
world, by broadening his concepts of 
himself, and by giving him the skills to 
find his role as a useful, productive mem- 
ber of society. 

The question was once raised on the 
floor of this House as to why this prob- 
lem should be a concern of the Federal 
Government. My distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Hugh Carey from the great 
State of New York, pointed out that in 
view of the relatively small number of 
deaf children in the population of the 
Nation as a whole and in view of the fact 
that it would be difficult for each State 
to have a separate educational program 
that would be adequate, it seems obvious 
that this is an area which is most appro- 
priate for Federal concern. 

An amount of $420,000 has been re- 
quested for fiscal year 1966 to plan for 
the establishment of a National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would be required to report to the Con- 
gress what progress had been accom- 
plished at the end of the planning year. 

We have authorized the Secretary of 
HEW in Public Law 89-36 to enter into 
an agreement with an institution of 
higher education for the eventual estab- 
lishment, construction, equipping, and 
operation of this National Technical In- 
stitute for the Deaf. The major purpose 
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in providing a residential facility for 
postsecondary technical training and 
education for persons who are deaf would 
be to prepare them for successful employ- 
ment. 

The need for this Institute has been 
clearly identified in the reports of both 
the House and Senate committees which 
conducted hearings on the bill. It has 
been estimated that at least 200 students 
each year of some 400 who could qualify 
for further education would be able to 
profit by the special programs that would 
be offered in the National Technical 
Institute. 

This Institute will be designed not only 
to provide the education and training for 
a total of some 600 deaf students, but to 
become a standard setter for technical 
training of deaf people everywhere and 
a source for special teachers, counselors, 
and other professional persons who need 
training to assist in the proper adjust- 
ment of deaf persons. 

The establishment, by our action here 
today, of an additional institution of 
higher education to handle those deaf 
young people who are not able to profit 
from training that is offered in our reg- 
ular college and university programs 
seems to me to be most commendable. I 
believe that this legislation is long over- 
due and rightfully deserves the support 
of the House. 

HEART DISEASE, CANCER, AND STROKE 


Mr. Chairman, I could not close with- 
out making a few remarks about the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion’s part in the heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke program. 

The President’s Commission on Heart 
Disease, Cancer, and Stroke has placed 
great emphasis on making available to 
victims of these diseases the benefits of 
what we have learned so far as well as 
pushing out the horizons of hope for fu- 
ture generations. It is to this applica- 
tion of present knowledge that the VRA 
proposals have addressed themselves in 
striking fashion. To delay their imple- 
mentation would be a serious disservice 
to the victims of these disorders. 

Let us look at these proposals in de- 
tail. Under the research and demon- 
stration activity, there would be 35 
projects at a cost of $2 million—all de- 
signed to improve rehabilitation tech- 
niques or validate some new methods. 
All the projects proposed would have di- 
rect implications for returning victims 
of these disabilities to work. What we 
must remember is that in all these pro- 
posals is the element of direct service to 
those most concerned; that is, the car- 
diac impaired, stroke victims, or those 
who have had cancer. According to best 
estimates, at least 2,000 sufferers from 
these diseases would receive improved 
rehabilitation services and the end result 
would be their return to gainful occupa- 
tions. And this is in addition to the new 
knowledge and techniques which would 
become available for the rehabilitation 
of countless others in the near future. 

There are modest requests in the area 
of training and traineeships—$1.6 mil- 
lion in all. This may well be too modest 
a request because the need is so great. 
It is a truism to say that services must 
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be delivered by people, the best and most 
highly trained we can get. So the VRA 
proposes to accelerate its program in 
those areas most closely related to re- 
habilitating those with heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke, and in which short- 
ages of skilled personnel are so severe. 

A total of $500,000 is asked for adding 
217 skilled persons to directly deliver 
services—nurses, physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, and speech pa- 
thologists. 

In addition VRA proposes to initiate 
an intensive program to train research- 
ers specifically to concentrate on the 
areas of heart disease, cancer, and stroke, 
and the rehabilitation methods and tech- 
niques they require. This should be 
looked upon as complementing the re- 
search and demonstration program al- 
luded to above. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the training program is short-term 
training. Here the emphasis is on ap- 
plying what we know now, so as to give 
more and better service to those with 
heart disease, cancer, and stroke. The 
planned program of over 40 courses 
reaching over 1,700 practitioners of the 
various rehabilitation disciplines means 
immediate service to people—and this is 
what the President's Commission is call- 
ing for—immediate action. Speech 
therapists would learn the latest meth- 
ods for dealing with aphasia in stroke 
cases or teaching esophageal speech to 
the victims of throat cancer. Physical 
therapists and occupational therapists 
would learn better techniques in stroke 
rehabilitation. Above all, State voca- 
tional rehabilitation personnel would 
learn improved ways of returning victims 
of all three conditions to work, with 
consequent economic savings to the 
community. These are activities which 
cannot be delayed—and they cannot be 
done with present resources available to 
the VRA. 

Last, but most importantly, there is 
the request for $2.5 million for Research 
and Training Centers. These funds 
would go to the 10 outstanding medically 
oriented centers now being supported by 
VRA. 

When the Commission made its report, 
it made reference to the comprehensive 
nature of the needs of those with heart 
disease, cancer and stroke and the 
rounded services that would have to be 
provided if they were to live in reason- 
able comfort and make a contribution 
to society. Nowhere is this comprehen- 
sive, all-inclusive service better illus- 
trated than in the research and training 
center program of the VRA. While the 
program is centered primarily in the 
medical school, it is university-wide in 
scope because the medical aspect of dis- 
ability is but one part of a complex prob- 
lem. Here in these centers one has an 
integrated program of research, train- 
ing and patient care—one enriching and 
sustaining the other. At present the 
program is modest but at the same time 
impressive. The funds requested would 
go far in bringing to heart disease, can- 
cer, and stroke victims the best of mod- 
ern know-how and skill. 

Among other things, it would mean 
over 20,000 patient days of the best 
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rehabilitation service available in the 
United States. Probably some 5,000 vic- 
tims of heart disease, cancer, and stroke 
would be helped, at least partially, along 
the road to independence and construc- 
tive community living in the form of 
work. For they would have the benefit 
of assistive devices to make work more 
feasible, development of tolerance for 
work, and, as important as anything else, 
the development of positive attitudes to- 
ward their own rehabilitation potential. 

Surely we are interested spiritually 
and economically in rehabilitating the 
victims of heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke. Miss Switzer, the Commissioner 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, in her ap- 
pearance before our committee, stressed 
the fact that “much needs to be done to 
help State agencies increase their efforts 
to rehabilitate people in these categories” 
through the use of rehabilitation knowl- 
edge we already have. Since only about 
6,000 persons in these categories were 
rehabilitated into employment last year, 
the need for improvement is obvious. 
The funds approved by the Committee 
for the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration would probably result in at 
least a 50-percent improvement of this 
picture in the first year. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY] has very adequately explained 
the appropriations provisions of this first 
supplemental appropriation bill of 1966. 

We on the minority side of the aisle 
have taken exception to the procedure 
which is being used here today as far as 
the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned. In particular, we take excep- 
tion to the procedure used by the House 
Appropriations Committee in bringing 
to the floor of the House this first sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for fiscal 
1966 without giving consideration to the 
other supplemental appropriations for 
nondefense items that will be requested 
by the President within a matter of days 
and without taking into consideration 
the increased needs of the war in Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention, sup- 
ported by every minority member of the 
Appropriations Committee, to offer a 
motion to recommit this bill to commit- 
tee at the appropriate time. 

The large-scale needs of a war situ- 
ation are now upon us. To attempt to 
finance them by additional deficit financ- 
ing without first bending every effort to 
tighten the Nation’s belt in the non- 
defense spending area is to court an eco- 
nomic situation that will further erode 
the value of the dollar, more deeply 
threaten the economic well-being of low- 
and middle-income citizens, and the eco- 
nomic health of the Nation. 

There may well be reasons for cutting 
back or, for that matter, increasing the 
appropriations for specific items in this 
bill on their merits; but the overriding 
issue that is involved here has to do with 
the fact that this is one of several sup- 
plemental appropriations that will be re- 
quested for fiscal 1966. 

I wish to make it crystal clear that the 
reason for this motion to recommit has 
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nothing whatever to do with the sub- 
stantive contents of this bill. 

According to the announcements of 
the Speaker, this Congress will adjourn 
next month. The major portion of the 
funds in this bill were requested in April 
by the administration. To delay action 
a mere 3 weeks more by recommitting 
this bill to committee would do no harm 
to any program. On the contrary, .it 
would do great good for the country by 
allowing the committee to evaluate all 
supplemental requests for fiscal 1966 ap- 
propriations at one time. 

At another time, in another year, it 
may have been proper to consider a spe- 
cific request for supplemental funds in 
an isolated fashion; but in those other 
times and in those other years, there was 
not the specter of vastly increasing needs 
for supplemental funds to carry on a 
war. 

This year, this Congress cannot afford 
blindly to appropriate vast sums of 
money for domestic needs—no matter 
how desirable—unless or until this Con- 
gress has a far clearer idea than it does 
today of what we will be asked to ap- 
propriate for the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, in delaying these re- 
quests until all of the funding proposed 
by President Johnson is considered by 
this Congress in one package is most 
important if the Congress is going to ful- 
fill its responsibility of keeping track and 
keeping control of the purse strings of 
this Government. 

The President received a great deal 
of notice in January when he submitted 
a budget, and he set certain guidelines 
for that budget. The major guideline 
was that the expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1966 would not exceed $100 billion. 
He received a great deal of public notice 
at that time from one end of this country 
to the other that he had performed an 
almost impossible task in keeping the 
total expenditures for fiscal year 1966 
below $100 billion. 

If a $100 billion expenditure limit was 
important 6 months ago, isn’t such a 
limitation just as important if not more 
so today? 

As our minority report indicates, the 
initial budget request of the President 
drastically underestimated the expendi- 
ture needs of our defense budget. One 
would expect that the great pains the 
President took to keep his budget below 
$100 billion must have been taken for a 
very sound and worthwhile reason. He 
must have realized—as we in the mi- 
nority have for so long—that a budget 
which broke through that ceiling would 
create an unhealthy climate for the 
economy of this country. 

If the President, with all of the pres- 
sures that are upon him, finds himself 
compelled to reverse his earlier sound 
judgment, it is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to take the responsibility upon itself 
of keeping the President’s budget as 
closely within these guidelines as is 
humanly possible. 

This cannot be done by piecemeal sup- 
plemental appropriations. Rather, it is 
necessary for the Congress to exercise its 
special responsibility in this session to 
review at one time all of the remaining 
supplemental budgetary requests that 
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will be submitted for the year ending 
June 30, 1966. 

I cannot stress too much how impor- 
tant the guidelines which the President 
set last January are to the economy of 
this country. Yet, you know what has 
happened in this 1st session of the 89th 
Congress. We had a request just a 
short time ago for $700 million to finance 
the war in Vietnam. Almost all of those 
expenditures of necessity will take place 
in the fiscal year 1966 and then within 
the period of the last few weeks there 
was another request submitted in the 
amount of $1.7 billion. The President, 
in submitting that request through the 
Secretary of Defense, stated that this 
would merely be a partial funding for 
the activities of our Government in Viet- 
nam during this particular fiscal year. 

Those of us who serve on the Defense 
Appropriations Committee know full 
well what the shopping list is as far as 
Vietnam is concerned. It is among 
other things, to replenish spare parts, 
replenish aircraft, helicopters, and pay 
the additional expense of the escalation 
of the war in Vietnam. We know that 
the military has a shopping list at this 
time that totals several billions of dol- 
lars. 

It is especially necessary at this time 
that the Congress insist that an estimate 
be provided by the executive branch of 
how much its best judgment indicates it 
will need to prosecute the war in Viet- 
nam during fiscal 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an unrea- 
sonable request. Quite the contrary. 
The unreasonable request is that this 
Congress appropriate in the blind vast 
sums of additional money with no firm 
idea of how many more billions will be 
required for the war effort. 

This is not a sound way to legislate. 
It is not a healthy way to appropriate. 
It can be said unequivocally that esti- 
mates are available of how many billions 
in additional funds need to be requested 
by this administration for the war effort. 

Let this Congress have those estimates 
and we can proceed with a clear con- 
science about our business of determin- 
ing what it would be reasonable to ap- 
propriate on the domestic level. 

Without those estimates, we may pro- 
ceed anyway. 

But, if we do, and if we are forced to 
appropriate several billions of dollars 
next January for the war in Vietnam, 
this Congress will have launched this 
country once again on a stepped-up in- 
flationary spiral that in this year and in 
these times we can ill afford. 

As I have indicated, there are others 
in the Congress, in the other body—the 
chairman of the Senate Preparedness 
Committee, for example—who estimate 
the costs will be from $10 to $12 billion. 
According to the shopping list available 
now for procurement, operation, and 
maintenance and for the other costs and 
the increases that are involved, we know 
we will have a supplemental request be- 
fore this Congress in January to add to 
the 1966 budget, and I predict that sup- 
plemental requests to cover the costs 
will be in the neighborhood almost of 
another $5 billion for the fiscal year 
1966. 
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So we have the costs of this war that 
the President refers to as a war in south- 
east Asia, continuing to increase. We 
are financing it on an installment. basis 
and every member of the Defense Ap- 
propriation Committee would have to 
agree with me on that particular point 
because they know full well that we are 
not financing all of the costs on a cur- 
rent basis as far as Vietnam is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of all these 
facts—in view of the fact that we will 
have submitted to us for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
quests totaling in excess of $3 billion 
within a matter of a few days; in view 
of the fact that this particular bill con- 
tains over $1,200 million; and in view of 
the fact that another $4 billion will be 
requested to finance other programs in 
future supplemental appropriation bills 
within the next 2 or 3 weeks—it would 
seem to me to be the better part of wis- 
dom for the House of Representatives 
to return this first supplemental appro- 
priation bill to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations so that all of the items still 
to be financed in fiscal year 1966 can 
be considered in one supplemental re- 
quest. 

Only in this way will the Congress 
realize what it is doing—and realize how 
much it is authorizing so far as appro- 
priations are concerned—and only in 
this way will the Congress then be able 
to understand what the total costs of 
this budget for 1966 are. 

We have already broken the imaginary 
budget ceiling of $100 billion set in Jan- 
uary. The question now is—How far do 
we go beyond this $100 billion important 
guideline that the President established 
in January? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I should like to say to the 
gentleman that I agree with him com- 
pletely in all that he has said on this 
matter. I would hope the House would 
recommit this bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations so that by orderly pro- 
cedure and with real fiscal responsibility, 
we can take a look at all of the supple- 
mental appropriations that we have com- 
ing before us during this year. I do not 
know how we can anticipate what our 
deficits are going to be until we do know 
all of the requests being made of us. It 
would seem to me, in the emergency that 
the gentleman referred to, the situation 
in Vietnam, and the increased costs of 
military hardware, that there must be 
some areas of low priority that can either 
be suspended or dispensed with, so that 
we can have some semblance of an un- 
derstanding of this budget and so that 
we may have the opportunity of knowing 
what our deficits are going to be and 
how much we are going to increase this 
great debt. 

I should point out that during the 
period of time the present Secretary of 
Defense has been in office about $216 
billion has been expended in the Defense 
Department alone. I believe it is very 
important that we begin to take an over- 
all look at these appropriations. 
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This is not a partisan matter. It is a 
matter with which we are all concerned, 
on both sides of the aisle, in the execu- 
tive branch as well as the legislative. We 
are all concerned with fiscal responsi- 
bility and cutting down the large deficits 
we have experienced. 

I would hope that the gentleman’s mo- 
tion to recommit will be approved and 
that all Members will support him in his 
effort. He is to be congratulated for the 
effort he is making today for sound 
fiscal policy. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. 

My colleagues in the House, we are in a 
war situation today. War calls for sacri- 
fices, and it seems to me that this war in 
Vietnam is no exception. To postpone 
the sacrifices which must be made will 
only invite a terrible strain on the econ- 
omy of this country. 

The rising cost of living, the records 
being made almost on a daily basis, and 
the shrinking purchasing power of our 
dollar in large part are a result of the 
“business as usual” philosophy which we 
are trying to follow in this particular war 
period. 

We must review the priority of various 
items which are still to be considered by 
this Congress, with an estimated $7 bil- 
lion still to be requested by the President 
of the United States by way of supple- 
mental appropriation bills before this 
Congress adjourns. It seems to me that 
all of these things should be carefully 
considered at one time, so that we can 
truly know how much we are borrowing 
to pay the costs of Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the gentleman 
from Rhode Island’s belief that no part 
of a budget figure is sacred. We felt that 
the President of the United States in the 
HEW appropriation bill which we passed 
here last week, had underfunded the pro- 
grams for the National Cancer Institute, 
the National Heart Institute, and the 
various areas dealing with dread diseases, 
so far as research is concerned, because 
the President’s budget did not allow for 
any increase in new research projects in 
heart, cancer, neurology, and others of 
those particular programs. So we re- 
duced in some other areas and we in- 
creased these NIH programs so that they 
could move forward in accordance with 
the program which had been established 
by our subcommittee during the past 12 
years, since the institutes were estab- 
lished. 

So we do not believe that these esti- 
mates which are submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States are necessarily 
figures we must accept at their face 
value. In the conference report which 
we unanimously approved here for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare we made many changes in the 
President’s budget, in areas where we 
felt he had overfunded and in other vital 
areas where we felt he had underfunded. 

This is what the Appropriations Com- 
mittee should do. But this is what the 
Appropriations Committee must do on 
each and every supplemental request for 
1966. 

The $100 billion guideline which was 
established by the President of the United 
States in January, when he submitted his 
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budget request, is just as important on 
this 24th day of August as it was on the 
24th day of January. 

So I plead with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to give some 
consideration, not to the item-by-item 
approach in this supplemental bill, but 
to give consideration to resubmitting 
these items to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, so that the entire supple- 
mental request in the nature of some $7 
billion can be examined, not only by our 
committee, but the House of Representa- 
tives at one time. 

In that way, proper priorities can be 
established and we can look at the total 
overall spending for fiscal year 1966 at 
one time, bearing in mind the increased 
worldwide commitments which our Presi- 
dent has made and the funds for which 
I will support when they are asked for. 

However, I think all of you must realize 
that to finance a war on the kind of in- 
stallment approach we are using today 
is not being honest, fair, or forthright as 
far as the American people are con- 
cerned. They have the responsibility of 
paying these costs, but we have a re- 
sponsibility for bringing the facts and 
information to them so that they under- 
stand full well what the costs are. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat it is incumbent 
upon the Congress to discharge its urgent 
responsibility of reexamining thoroughly 
those programs that have yet to be fund- 
ed in this fiscal year. 

Wherever possible, dollar amounts for 
nondefense programs should be cut back 
or eliminated. A hard decision must be 
made on programs which may in the 
short run be desirable but that in the 
long run can only contribute to the 
further deterioration of what is essential 
in time of war—a sound dollar and a 
sound economy. 

In substantial degree, we are entering 
once again a period when a choice must 
be made between guns and butter, be- 
tween absolutely vital war needs and 
some desirable domestic programs. 

War calls for sacrifices. 

This war is no excepticn. 

To postpone the sacrifices can only in- 
vite a terrible strain on an already bur- 
dened economy. The rising costs of liv- 
ing and the shrinking purchasing power 
of the dollar in large part are the result 
of business as usual in recent years 
even without the added strains and 
stresses of the large-scale needs of the 
present war situation. 

Now that those needs are upon us, it 
is up to the Congress to reevaluate non- 
defense items. 

It is the Congress, after all, that is 
charged with the primary responsibility 
of determining how large a Federal 
budget our economy can stand. 

Let us not relinquish that responsi- 
bility. F 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may use to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
need for training people so that they can 
find and hold jobs, that they may become 
useful citizens and uphold the family 
structure of this country is a basic need. 

To characterize programs which will 
provide this training as business as 
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usual“ is to be deaf, dumb, and blind to 
reality and a basic lack of understanding 
of the problems of the minority groups 
and older worker population and I say 
this “head in the sand” philosophy of 
those who want to recommit this bill is 
about “par for the course” for those who 
are not living in the 20th century. 

It is utterly “realistic” for this Con- 
gress to be concerned for the welfare of 
its own people and at the same time to be 
helpful to others. 

We must fight domestic enemies as 
well as our foreign enemies and we must 
afford to do both because a failure to do 
so will result in our own ultimate de- 
struction. 

There is nothing magical about a $100 
billion budget ceiling if the economy and 
our needs demand more. The history of 
this Nation is one of its citizens being 
willing to make sacrifices of their dollars, 
their talents and if need be their lives 
against any enemies—whether they be 
foreign or domestic—whether it be a 
threat to their health or to poverty— 
and to do this willingly. 

It has been said that war demands 
sacrifices—so, too, does the danger and 
realities of poverty and of threats to 
our health. 

Every indication we have is one of con- 
tinuing improvement in our economy— 
employment is up and unemployment is 
down; corporate profits are at an all- 
time high; capital spending is accelerat- 
ing. Much of this is due to tax reduc- 
tions and resultant increases in consumer 
purchasing power. This is not a record 
of a “reckless and spending Congress.” 
It is a record of a wise and prudent Con- 
gress. 

It is not a question of whether we can 
afford to meet both our foreign and do- 
mestic needs—we cannot afford not to 
and remain a strong and healthy democ- 
racy. 

The appropriation committees have 
made a careful and thoughtful examina- 
tion of all programs for which legisla- 
tion has been enacted by Congress and so 
too has the legislative committee been 
equally diligent in recommending the en- 
actment of new legislation. 

I submit that both have made hard 
decisions and have not taken any action 
which would even remotely result in any 
deterioration of a sound dollar or a sound 
economy. The record demonstrably 
reads otherwise—our current economic 
well-being, for most of us, attests to this. 

To infer or to say that programs de- 
signed to find jobs for people, to improve 
the health of people, and to save the lives 
of people are “butter” is sheer nonsense 
and an inability to grasp the facts of life. 

The minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations are using the 
old saw of the “sound dollar and sound 
economy” to cover their typical short- 
sighted thinking. They are suggesting 
that the supplemental appropriations bill 
of the Department of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare be recommitted. 
Their theme is that the Vietnam situa- 
tion calls for a choice between guns and 
butter. I maintain that they are incapa- 
ble of recognizing the difference between 
guns and butter and their suggestion is 
a good example of fiscal myopia designed 
to weaken this country’s defense efforts. 
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The minority claims that our current 
and future expenditures for Vietnam call 
for an immediate reduction in public 
services. They are wrong in thinking of 
this as a question of separate alterna- 
tives—an either-or issue. They fail to 
understand that the services in the sup- 
plemental bill are the very ingredients 
which give this country its moral and 
physical strength. They give our people 
their iron spirit, their love of country. 
Our citizens recognize that the services 
are provided so that every person will be 
given the opportunity to reach his full- 
est potential. These services are testi- 
mony to the respect we have for each in- 
dividual in our society. 

The minority is not only wrong in bas- 
ing its arguments on alternatives, but it 
is also guilty of offering up a weak straw- 
man of our Nation facing impending 
doom because of “an already burdened 
economy.” The minority Members can- 
not be serious in calling for a reduction 
in providing for human needs at a time 
when our economy is demonstrating its 
vigor by achieving a gross national prod- 
uct of $666 billion. The minority cannot 
be serious in recommending postpone- 
ment of needed services to a Nation com- 
mitted to spending $30 billion to put a 
man on the moon. 

This supplemental bill contains the ap- 
propriations for manpower and develop- 
ment and training activities. Does the 
minority suggest that this country, dur- 
ing the Vietnam crisis, reduce manpower 
training? Do they not know that the 
Communist nations outnumber us? If 
we are to compete with Communists we 
must make the fullest use of our human 
resources. This means that we must 
make sure that every worker who can 
make a contribution to our economy and 
defense effort is given skills and training 
to his fullest capacity. A well-trained 
labor force is one of the most important 
weapons in modern war. The recom- 
mendations of the minority Members to 
recommit the supplemental appropria- 
tions would delay training and reduce the 
level of training under the Manpower Act. 
I suggest such an action would be worse 
than shortsighted, it would be downright 
irresponsible. 

About two-thirds of the $155 million 
supplemental budget for the Manpower 
Act is needed by the Federal Government 
just to pay for the matching funds which 
were the States’ obligations under the 
original act. The House amended the act 
only 4 months ago to postpone State 
matching and indicated at that time that 
the Federal Government would pick up 
these costs. Now, the minority asks us to 
renege on this promise. If these funds 
are not made available the number of 
trainees will have to be reduced. 

Do we want to tell the unemployed 
workers that they will be denied the op- 
portunity for training because the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
does not keep its word? 

Shall we tell the men overseas that 
they will not get their guns because Con- 
gress has decided that their needs are 
not essential? 

Who among you wants to go back to 
your constituents with this story? 
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Those who call for recommitment of 
the supplemental appropriations bill are 
being less than fair to the Americans 
who are now fighting for us. To throw 
back the very phrase of the minority 
members, “a prudent evaluation of the 
domestic needs of this country” does call 
for passage of the supplemental bill. 

Training under the Manpower Act can 
help military men make the difficult ad- 
justment to civilian life. The research 
program of the Manpower Act has 
shown us that the men who are now re- 
tiring from military service are having a 
dificult time in finding jobs. Six 
months after retirement, 21 percent of 
the enlisted men and 17 percent of the 
officers were still actively seeking work. 
The retirees have called for the oppor- 
tunity to get into retraining programs. 
Many of the soldiers in Vietnam today 
be some day be retiring from the serv- 
ces. 

Does this House wish to say to the 
fighting man in Vietnam that we will 
provide you with skills for war but we 
are unwilling to give you training and 
education for civilian life? Are we will- 
ing to go on record as being more con- 
cerned with false economy than with 
human needs? 

The supplemental appropriations also 
call for some expansion in on-the-job 
training. This program has proved to 
be an efficient and inexpensive method 
of providing unemployed workers with 
new skills so that they can again become 
productive members of society. Both 
the House and Senate reports on the 
Manpower Act urged that this type of 
training be enlarged. An increasing 
number of our business leaders and com- 
munity organizations such as the Urban 
League have recognized the practical 
value of a program that provides train- 
ing on the site under actual working 
conditions. 

A denial of the supplemental funds 
would mean that we are willing to dis- 
regard the recommendations of our own 
colleagues who have carefully evaluated 
the program and concluded that on-the- 
job training is one of the most promising 
instruments for helping the unemployed 
get realistic work experience. 

The Manpower Act has already proved 
itself in the 3 years of its existence. The 
half-million workers and their depend- 
ents who have benefited or who are about 
to benefit from the training programs 
will testify to the wisdom of this legisla- 
tion. 

I believe we are making a mistake to 
continue to treat the Manpower Act as 
a small pilot program. I am convinced 
that if we had made the commitment 
last year to support a training and re- 
training program large enough to take 
in many more of our citizens who have 
been bypassed by our society we never 
would have had the Los Angeles tragedy. 

The choice is clear. The supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill must be passed. 
We must keep our word as responsible 
legislators by backing our amending ac- 
tion. We must show the American mili- 
tary men who served us so gallantly in 
the past and who are protecting us today 
in Vietnam that this country is con- 
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cerned with their welfare when they are 
fighting and that this country is con- 
cerned with their welfare when they re- 
turn to their families. 

Let us demonstrate our integrity by 
voting for this appropriations bill now. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no requests at this time. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
take this time for the purpose of oppos- 
ing this bill but for the purpose of sup- 
porting the motion of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to recommit the bill at 
the proper time to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Normally, when we recom- 
mit bills to committees we do it with the 
purpose either of killing the bill or, when 
such motions are coupled with instruc- 
tions, for the purpose of amending or 
changing it. 

The sole purpose of the motion to re- 
commit this bill today is to send it back 
to the Committee on Appropriations to 
be held there and be rereported after 
that committee can give consideration to 
other supplemental requests which are 
down in the Bureau of the Budget today 
and which will be sent up to Capitol Hill 
shortly and which will have to be con- 
sidered before this Congress adjourns. 

We have just completed this morning’ 
in the Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices a hearing on one supplemental 
request for $140 million to provide funds 
to be used in fiscal year 1966 to finance 
further research and development in con- 
nection with the supersonic transport. 

We are not reporting that bill because 
we are expecting other supplemental re- 
quests to be transmitted to our subcom- 
mittee. We are holding up the reporting 
of the bill on the supersonic transport 
until we can wrap all of the requests up 
into one yearend supplemental bill. 

I understand that the distinguished 
gentleman from Rhode Island, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, does not wish 
to handle this bill that way. There is 
simply an honest difference of opinion. 
I certainly am not here trying to tell him 
how to run his committee. I recognize 
the fact that the minority members of the 
Committee on Appropriations do not con- 
trol the committee. All we are doing 
here today is pointing out to the Members 
of this Committee of the Whole reasons 
which seem to us to be compelling that 
this bill should be returned to the com- 
mittee, to be held there until we con- 
sider all of the supplementals at one time 
and know how big a deficit we are facing 
next year. 

I can understand why the administra- 
tion would not want to send all these sup- 
plementals up at one time. Frankly, my 
judgment is that they are afraid that it 
would be too much of a shock to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and too much 
of a shock to the country to be told, in the 
closing days of this Congress, that we 
have got to appropriate $8 or $10 addi- 
tional billions to finance the Government 
for 1966, in addition to the funds re- 
quested in the regular budget submitted 
to Congress just a few months ago and 
with which we have been laboring 
throughout this session, 
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So I can understand why the executive 
branch of the Government would want to 
handle these supplementals in piecemeal 
fashion, but for the life of me I cannot 
understand why Congress, which is the 
last line of defense against Executive 
spending should be willing to accept that 
as standard or approved procedure. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
Committee on Appropriations was quoted 
in the press over the weekend as having 
stated that the President of the United 
States is going around turning off light 
bulbs in order to save money, but Con- 
gress is following in his footsteps and 
putting in bulbs with high wattage and 
turning them back on. So far as I am 
concerned, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I do not want to be 
put in that category. 

Frankly, I am a little proud of the fact 
that during my service on the House 
Committee on Appropriations, that com- 
mittee has reduced budget requests, sub- 
mitted by four Presidents of the United 
States, in an amount in excess of $40 bil- 
lion. Those cuts did not all stand up be- 
cause the House exercised its judgment 
and increased some of the bills, and we 
have another body which frequently in- 
creases appropriations made in this body. 

But if the Congress had accepted the 
recommendations of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations during the last 12 
years, we would have saved the taxpay- 
ers more than $40 billion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not advocat- 
ing the abandonment of any of the pro- 
grams covered in this bill. The House 
Committee on Appropriations does not 
have the jurisdiction to kill programs 
authorized by Congress. But we do have 
the responsibility, and we should not 
shirk it, of considering all of the supple- 
mental appropriations at one time so 
as to be able to report to the House what 
the impact of these supplemental re- 
quests will be upon the overall budget 
and upon the deficit which is going to be 
accumulated during the remainder of the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, it may surprise Mem- 
bers when I advise that there has already 
been signed into law by the President of 
the United States this year, after having 
first been authorized and approved by 
this body and the other body, bills calling 
for increased or new spending authoriza- 
tions amounting to $57 billion, and that 
does not even include those that have 
been approved in recent days by this 
body and by the other body calling for 
additional authorizations. We approved 
one last week. We have the higher edu- 
cation bill coming up and we have the 
other bill mentioned by the chairman of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor today as well as additional bills 
that have not even come to the floor yet 
which will call for substantially higher 
authorizations. But I am referring now 
to the bills that have already become law 
which will require spending in the im- 
mediate future, and when you add them 
up they total $57.8 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I referred earlier to the 
$140 million request for supplemental 
funds for the supersonic transport. Let 
me show you how these requests mush- 
room and how they expand. The total 
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cost of that program is estimated to be 
$1.5 billion. There is a possibility that 
it might even go above $2 billion. So 
when you are considering a 1-year in- 
cremental appropriation, I believe the 
Appropriations Committee ought to con- 
sider the overall cost, and I would re- 
spectfully urge my colleagues today to 
vote in favor of the motion of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp! to re- 
turn this bill to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, not for the purpose of kill- 
ing it, not for the purpose of directing 
that any changes be made in the bill, but 
as a request to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to hold this bill until we have in 
our hands the other supplemental bills 
that are now in preparation. They are 
on their way to the Congress. This 
should be done in order that we can bring 
you at one time in the closing days of 
this Congress a supplemental bill which 
will include all of these new requests 
so that you will be able to determine 
whether we are not a little bit too ambi- 
tious, whether we are not imposing too 
great a burden upon the economy, 
whether we are not encouraging too 
much red ink on our books at the end 
of the current fiscal year, and whether we 
ought not to make some changes and 
some reductions along the line so as to 
hold spending within reasonable limits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I would be glad to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. The able gentleman 
from North Carolina, a senior member 
of the Appropriations Committee, has 
participated, along with the rest of us 
in the House, in making reductions in 
appropriation bills thus far and I be- 
lieve the gentleman himself pointed out 
in the House not long ago the fact that 
the administration budget requests for 
appropriations have been reduced clius 
far in appropriation bills passed by the 
House by about $1.9 billion, not count- 
ing the pending bill, of course. 

We are all aware of the fact—we have 
all been on notice since January—that 
the overall appropriation or new obliga- 
tional authority budget for the current 
fiscal year 1966 is about $106 billion; so 
we do have, we have had before us the 
general overall figure of $106 billion, 
which is the general dimensions of what 
we have had as a guide to the adminis- 
tration’s program. 

Mr. JONAS. May I interrupt to say 
that I accept that as fact. But the gen- 
tleman is referring now to regular appro- 
priation bills to run the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 
My comment today is directed only to 
the supplemental, and my only point is 
I do not think we ought to consider these 
supplementals piecemeal; that we ought 
to have them all before us so that we can 
see what the total is that we are con- 
sidering, in addition to the regular ap- 
propriations. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas has made reference to certain re- 
ductions which have been made in the 
total of the appropriation bills thus far 
enacted by the Congress. I would like to 
take some credit for some of these re- 
ductions, but I do not believe that the 
credit can be accepted. 

Take, for instance, this bill. This bill 
shows a saving of $295 million under the 
amount the President requested for the 
basic part of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. The gentleman 
from Texas knows full well what kind of 
savings that is. There is contract au- 
thority written into this bill so that the 
expenditures are not affected by one dol- 
lar, because of the broad type of con- 
tract language which is written into this 
bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I would be most happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I think my friend from 
Wisconsin will agree that much if not 
most of the cuts included in the $1.9 bil- 
lion, which is a reduction in the budget on 
regular and supplemental appropriations 
for this year approved by the House, have 
been bona fide reductions. I do not have 
precise figures before me. 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not like to argue 
with the gentleman from Texas, but I 
would like to point this out: Take, for 
instance, in the area of welfare aid to 
States, we show a reduction of $242 mil- 
lion. I would like to take credit for this 
reduction, but the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas knows full well these 
ADC payments and aid to the blind, old- 
age assistance, and so forth, will have to 
be made regardless of this action. In- 
stead of actually being a bona fide reduc- 
tion, we are going to have another sup- 
plemental in the near future for some 
hundreds of millions of dollars in this 
very area, partly to restore the reductions 
which were earlier made in this aid to 
States. 

With all humility, may I say that we 
eannot contend that this Congress has 
reduced expenditures as far as the Presi- 
dent is concerned. The gentleman from 
Texas just last week made a very good 
statement when he said that the Con- 
gress was running wild as far as author- 
izations of expenditures and appropria- 
tions are concerned. I would like to 
stand on the statement that the gentle- 
man from Texas made last week in which 
he pointed out item by item where in- 
creases have been made by the Congress 
in authorizations. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that the majority of the Members on 
both sides of the aisle has voted for these 
appropriation bills. Perhaps half the 
appropriation bills of the session have 
been adopted by record votes in the 
House, and I think there was relatively 
little opposition to any of them on final 
passage. 

The record will also show that many of 
the reductions that have been made in 
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are in no sense paper sa They rep- 
resent bona fide reductions. There are 
some areas where there can be disagree- 
ment as to whether a long-range saving 
is actually made by the cut; I agree there 
are some areas that come into this cate- 
gory. There are a handful of these in 
virtually every session, and regardless of 
party. But, on the whole, the major 
portion of the $1.9 billion is a real gen- 
uine savings in appropriations. 

It is true that last week I said that 
in authorization bills, as distinct from 
appropriation bills, we have gone far be- 
yond the President’s request in several 
instances. But this does not apply to 
appropriations. I might say that, in the 
final analysis, it is up to the Congress 
through its appropriation process to de- 
termine how much of an authorized pro- 
gram shall be funded for a given year. 
I merely pointed out that we have not 
been as economy minded as the executive 
has been in dealing with certain authori- 
zation bills. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. MAHON. 

man. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to say to my 
friend, the gentleman from Texas, that 
when the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill was up here on the floor 
of the House for consideration, it was 
pointed out at that time that additional 
funds would be needed to finance the 
cost of the war in Vietnam, just in order 
to replace stocks, bombs, ammunition, 
aircraft, and other items of equipment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, at that particular time 
the gentleman from Texas pulled out a 
letter from the Secretary of Defense 
which is in the record of the day the 
bill was up for consideration. The Sec- 
retary of Defense wrote the chairman 
of our committee a letter and said the 
fiscal year 1966 defense budget request 
now before the Congress would provide 
all the funds we need at this time to 
continue the strengthening of our overall 
military posture and to carry out what- 
ever combat operations our forces are 
called upon to perform during the next 
12 months.” 

The ink had hardly dried on that par- 
ticular typewritten letter signed by the 
Secretary of Defense when we were faced 
with another request for $1,700 million. 
The chairman of our committee knows 
full well this is only a meager beginning 
of the total costs that will be involved 
and that we will have to face up to in 
January and during the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress as far as supple- 
mental appropriations are concerned. 

I will support that funding for the war 
effort in Vietnam, as will the gentleman 
from Texas, but in my statement today 
T have tried to point out why this makes 
it absolutely necessary that we know in 
what direction we are going. 

We have broken this great guideline 
that was established by the Great So- 
ciety in January—that you cannot go 
above $100 billion in expenditures or else 
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the value of our dollar and our cost of 
living will be affected. I remember well 
those statements. I sympathized with 
the President then and I want to support 
him today in bringing that about. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, liberty, free- 
dom, and security are worth what they 
cost. As the chain of events emerges in 
this very complex world, additional funds 
are required from time to time for de- 
fense. I know of no one who denies that 
large additional funds will be necessary 
to fight this war in South Vietnam. But 
that is not something that we can con- 
trol today by an appropriation bill. We 
have to provide the necessary funds to 
protect our national interest. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to state to 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
that we here in the Congress are the only 
ones who can control it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL], a member of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I certainly 
want to subscribe to the views expressed 
by our ranking member, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonàs] also brought out a good point 
when he said the administration was re- 
luctant to send up all these supplemental 
appropriations in one block, because it 
would make such a tremendous impact 
because of the magnitude of the total 
figure of the supplemental appropria- 
tions that will be considered for this 
coming fiscal year. 

Of course, the President has been 
basking in the sunshine of being a great 
economizer, with less than a $100 billion 
budget being presented to the Congress. 
Just the other day the President got 
some more good publicity on the front 
page of our local paper relative to buying 
cheaper pens to sign bills into law, be- 
cause he is using so many to give away 
as souvenirs. I saw another news item 
to the effect that he has 25 fewer em- 
Ployees than President Kennedy had. 
Well, this is just a matter of transition— 
the Kennedy clan leaving, and the 
Johnson wranglers moving in. 

The President can parade as a great 
economizer in submission of a sacro- 
sanct $100 billion budget and then come 
up with supplementals totaling $6 or $7 
or $8 billion, and very little mention is 
made of it. 

This puts the President in a good light 
and pictures the Congress as the free- 
wheeling spenders. Without these sup- 
plementals the President would have to 
come up with a budget of $110 or $115 
billion next January. Within the span 
of 1 year, it could be shown that his 
administration has increased the cost of 
Government by 10 or 15 percent. 

I share the concern expressed by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
and those who made the point of the 
gravity of the situation in Vietnam and 
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what is required there. We should be 
going a little slow on domestic welfare 
spending. 

Let me make a point with respect to 
the education item of this appropriation 
supplemental. 

In our local paper there was the head- 
line item: “School Board Urged To Plan 
Big Under Federal Funds Act.” The 
article states: 

Roland Sanders, whose appointment as the 
Peoria public schools new coordinator of re- 
imbursable claims was approved last night, 
has just returned from a briefing on the 
new Federal legislation at the University of 
Illinois. 

Sanders showed the board a film on what 
the act hopes to accomplish in upgrading 
education for economically disadvantaged 
pupils, and how school boards may seek new 
funds to aid them in developing such pro- 
grams. 

Of five titles under which the act will be 
administered, title I has the widest range of 
application and the bulk of the funds, an es- 
timated $1 billion the first year. Congress 
has yet to pass the appropriation. 


That is what we are doing, today, in 
this supplemental. 

The article continues: 

Sanders used the plan big“ in a list of 
items which educators should consider when 
preparing a proposal or application for the 
new Federal funds. He said it was found 
people too often planned “for a little less 
than they need; they should plan bigger.” 


The article also says: 

Dr. Mark W. Bills, superintendent of Peoria 
District’s 150 schools, said after the presenta- 
tion that he felt “for the first time we will 
directly try to delineate educational needs 
based on economic needs.” 

Dr. Bills said he considered this a “new 
concept” in education. He said the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act was 
a “bonanza opened up for both good and 
spurious material.” 


Of course, we do supposedly show a 
paper cut in these figures in the educa- 
tion area, but, as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp! pointed out, it is 
strictly a paper one. 

My own view is, frankly, if we appro- 
priated only half the figure requested 
for the remainder of this fiscal year that 
would be more than enough to imple- 
ment the provisions of the Federal Aid 
to Education Act, for primary and sec- 
ondary schools, which I did not support 
when it was authorized. Nonetheless, 
having been authorized, we on the Ap- 
propriations Committee do have an ob- 
ligation to fund some of these programs 
the Congress enacts by way of authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Personally, I hope the members will 
see fit to join in our appeal to recommit 
this measure, so that we can consider 
all of these supplementals in one lump 
sum and alert the American people to 
what the true costs of these programs in 
total are currently and what they are 
expected to be in the next year ahead. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the motion on this side of the 
aisle to recommit the bill. I hope that if 
it is recommitted, the Appropriations 
Committee will see fit to call before it 
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representatives of the Ways and Means 
Committee, in order to endeavor to com- 
pute what will be necessary in regard to 
increasing the debt ceiling if these sup- 
plemental appropriations—this is one of 
them, but there are others coming 
along—are to be enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

The figure on anticipated revenues has 
not yet been changed, though probably it 
has lessened a bit. According to the 
budget message for fiscal year 1966, which 
is a document often referred to but sel- 
dom looked at, I regret to say, in these 
debates, the revenues are going to be $94.4 
billion. 

What we are discussing here does not 
have anything to do with expenditures 
for fiscal year 1966 as far as the actual, 
immediate situation is concerned. It has 
to do with expenditures in the long run, 
but the expenditure levels are solely with- 
in the power of the President. He has 
stated on page 43 of his budget message 
that he is going to spend $99.7 billion out 
of the $106.4 billion he has requested and 
which the Congress has granted almost 
all of this year, added to a carryover bal- 
ance of $96.7 billion. In other words, the 
Congress has given the President a pool 
of expenditure authority amounting to 
over $200 billion. The House has noth- 
ing to say any more about how much of 
that $200 billion the President is going 
to spend in fiscal year 1966. 

The President alone said, “I will spend 
only $99.7 billion.” It is true if you con- 
tinue to pass more authority to spend 
and add it to this pool of $200 billion- 
plus, then he can and he probably will 
have to go beyond the $99.7 billion figure 
which he gave us. However, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will certainly 
know it because we granted an additional 
increase in the debt ceiling to about $328 
billion because we know that we are go- 
ing to raise only $94.4 billion in tax 
revenues. The difference between that 
and the $99.7 billion has to come from 
marketing additional Federal bonds. 

Now, this is a pretty tough question. 
I asked the Secretary of the Treasury at 
the time of the debt ceiling legislation 
whether or not the administration had 
revised the $99.7 billion expenditure fig- 
ure in the light of the war in South Viet- 
nam. He said, No.“ I asked how about 
this $700 million additional authority to 
spend which the House and the Congress 
granted and he said, “Well, we have been 
able to fit that into our present requests 
of $106 billion new obligational authority. 

I said, “Even though the foreign sit- 
uation is as it is, do you still adhere to 
that?” 

The Secretary of the Treasury and Di- 
rector of the Budget said, “Yes,” to that 
question. 

The point is though that evidently 
there has been a revision in this expendi- 
ture level. We do not know how much 
of this additional request for authority 
to spend will result in actual increased 
expenditures for fiscal year 1966, but 
I do know this: The President cannot 
spend any more than $98.7 billion, and 
not even the $99.7 billion without getting 
a further increase in the debt ceiling. 
The reason is he asked for $329 billion 
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in the debt ceiling and we gave him only 
$328 billion on the assumption that he 
could cut his expenditures for this fiscal 
year by $1 billion to $98.7 billion. Iknow 
he cannot spend any more than that 
without coming back to Congress and 
asking for an increase in the debt ceil- 
ing 


As I was saying when we had the in- 
terest equalization bill on the floor for de- 
bate, in an attempt to cut down on our 
foreign private investments abroad, we 
have a real problem here. If we con- 
tinue to increase the amount of bonds 
extant, tied in as they are with our 
monetary system, our Federal Reserve 
System, we are monetizing the debt to 
a degree. In these particular times I am 
satisfied most of the additional debt will 
be monetization or, to put it in more 
common terms, inflation, will occur or, 
as our people back home understand it, 
their cost of living will be increased. 
This also has a direct bearing on a very 
serious problem which affects the se- 
curity of the United States, our interna- 
= balance of payments and the gold 

ow. 

And we are familiar with that. Here 
is a chance for the House at any rate to 
try to bring together these areas that 
affect our fiscal situation which have 
been proliferated into two committees at 
least—really three—the Appropriations 
Committee, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and the Banking and Currency 
Committee—to at least bring the Ways 
and Means Committee together with the 
Appropriations Committee so that we 
can consider what is going to be done if 
Congress does increase the authority to 
spend and the President has to increase 
his expenditures. What effect is this 
going to have on inflation and our bal- 
ance of payments? How are we going 
to market these bonds? 

This is why I would like to see this 
bill particularly before us recommitted 
at this time so that we can evaluate 
these fiscal matters that so vitally affect 
the future of this country. The time is 
going to come when the real President 
Johnson is going to have to stand up, as 
I have said before. Is it the President 
Johnson who is continuing to ask for 
more authority to spend on the theory, 
of course, that he will spend it and these 
carryover balances will not continue to 
increase, or is it the President Johnson 
who, up to this time, has actually not 
been spending the money? He has ac- 
tually been living within the $98 billion 
expenditure level for fiscal year 1964. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. As the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has so adequately 
forecast here, if we make these same 
commitments with respect to what we 
have before us today, we destroy the 
elasticity and the maneuverability that 
we are going to have to have in financing 
the actual war obligations. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly we are. We 
have got to make the choice. As I said 
earlier, this is what this administration 
has to do, what the Labor Government 
in Britain did when it realized that the 
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pound was in trouble—withdraw its 
budget, resubmit an austere budget that 
reflects the problems of the times. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the mi- 
nority members of the committee have 
filed a minority report and have stated 
that a motion to recommit this bill will 
be offered. 

The minority views, as set forth in the 
report, do not take exception to the sub- 
stance of a single item in this bill. Nor 
do they have any quarrel with the 
amounts allowed by the committee for 
each of these activities. The reason giv- 
en for wishing to defer action is that 
the minority members believe that the 
committee should review all remaining 
supplementary budgetary requests at one 
time. 

The minority members are very candid 
in stating their purpose in suggesting 
this all-at-one-time procedure—and I 
appreciate their candor. They do not 
merely want to have these appropria- 
tion requests reviewed—they want them 
slashed. 


They want the appropriations slashed 
not because they oppose the programs 
for which the funds will be provided but 
because they fear that this great coun- 
try cannot afford them. 

The minority report draws attention to 
recent developments in southeast Asia 
and to our increased activities in Viet- 
nam. Then it comes to the con- 
clusion that all sorts of important do- 
mestic programs will have to be aban- 
doned because, the report says, we are 
entering—and I am quoting— a period 
when a choice must be made between 
guns and butter.” 

If such a choice really had to be made, 
no patriotic American would hesitate to 
make it. But let us not confuse patriot- 
ism with panic. 

Do the authors of this minority re- 
port really believe that the time has come 
when we must choose between guns and 
butter? 

Do they really believe that this great 
country of nearly 200 million people, 
with its vast resources and the world’s 
most advanced industrial and technolog- 
ical know-how cannot honor its military 
commitment in Vietnam without putting 
important domestic programs into cold 
storage? 

Do they really believe that our econ- 
omy is so shaky, that our economic 
strength, which is the envy of the entire 
world, is so superficial, that we cannot 
help others to resist aggression without 
denying help to our own people in such 
vital activities as education, manpower 
development, and the fight against dis- 
ease? 

The minority report claims that “busi- 
ness as usual in the nondefense spend- 
ing area is not in the best interest of the 
Nation”; that we should put off “the im- 
plementation of marginal or not abso- 
lutely necessary welfare programs”; that 
we must “tighten the Nation's belt“; 
that the appropriations proposed will 
“more deeply threaten the economic 
well-being of low- and middle-income 
citizens and the economic health of our 
Nation”; and that “hard decisions must 
be made on programs which may in the 
short run be desirable.” 
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Let us look at this bill in the light of 
these claims. 

Of the $1,223 million included in the 
bill, $1,016 million—or 83 percent—is for 
strengthening elementary and second- 
ary education. Most of this money will 
be used to meet the special educational 
needs of children from low-income fami- 
lies. This program instead of threaten- 
ing the economic well-being of low- 
income citizens is specifically designed to 
benefit the low-income citizens. It is 
aimed at helping the children of low- 
income citizens to overcome their handi- 
caps so that they will not become the 
low-income citizens of the future. The 
biggest single cause of poverty is lack of 
education. This educational program is 
a vital part of our war on poverty. 

There is nothing marginal about this 

program. The war on poverty in the 
United States is no less important than 
the war on Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia. Poverty is not only an 
evil that must be eradicated from the 
American scene but it breeds other evils. 

Let us not forget that less than 2 weeks 
ago this country suffered more casual- 
ties in a 3-day period in Los Angeles 
than it did in Vietnam. The enemy that 
inflicted those casualties was poverty 
and lack of opportunity. 

The authorizing legislation for this 
educational program was passed by the 
House with a majority of 100. The Sen- 
ate passed it with a vote of 73 to 18. It 
obviously has widespread public sup- 
port. The President declared, when he 
signed the bill, that no law I have signed 
or will ever sign means more to the fu- 
ture of America.” 

Are we now going to tell the American 
people that the future of America must 
wait—that this important and long over- 
due program is merely a “not absolutely 
necessary domestic welfare program” 
that we can coldly set aside? 

The bill provides nearly $155 million 
for the expansion and liberalization of 
the manpower development and train- 
ing program. This represents another 
aspect of the program enacted by the 
Congress this year to make it possible 
for all our people to find a useful place 
in our modern complex society. It is 
another vital element in the war on 
poverty. Are we also going to write this 
off as marginal“? 

These two programs for education and 
training—which together account for 
over 95 percent of the funds provided 
by this bill—are not programs that “may 
in the short run be desirable but that in 
the long run can only contribute to the 
further deterioration of a sound econ- 
omy,” as the minority report would have 
us believe. These are programs that in 
the long run will play a major role in 
strengthening the economic health of 
this country. 

The third major segment of this bill— 
though it accounts for less than 4 per- 
cent of the total funds—will launch a 
major attack on the three groups of dis- 
eases that are now responsible for 70 
percent of the deaths in this country. 
This is a new program, developed on the 
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recommendation of a distinguished Com- 
mission appointed by the President early 
last year, and can in no sense be de- 
scribed as “business as usual.” 

I do not know what it will do to the 
economic health of this country. But 
this is not a question which the American 
public is likely to ask. The purpose of 
the program, on which this appropria- 
tion will make a small start, is to reduce 
drastically the number of deaths from 
heart disease, cancer, and stroke. I sup- 
pose that a program designed to save 
lives from these dread diseases can be 
described as not absolutely necessary, 
but I wonder if there is anyone in this 
Chamber who would like to go on record 
as considering it of marginal importance 
and, therefore, to be set aside as a useful 
economy. 

I am not unconcerned about the eco- 
nomic health of our Nation but, when I 
think of health—and I think of it con- 
stantly—lI think first of the health of my 
fellow citizens. 

Part of the supplemental appropria- 
tion will make it possible to expand the 
screening program for the early detec- 
tion of cancer of the cervix so that 
1,250,000 women can be examined each 
year instead of 250,000 as at present. 
Cancer of the cervix is curable if caught 
in time. Is this the sort of thing the 
authors of the minority report would 
like us to put off until the situation in 
Vietnam calms down? The death toll 
from uterine cancer is 14,000 women 
each year. If early detection were the 
rule rather than the exception, this 
number could immediately be sharply 
reduced. 

Other portions of the appropriation 
will be used for grants to assist the States 
in the mobilization of community health 
resources, training programs both for 
medical specialists and for technicians 
and supporting health personnel, and 
the development of better methods for 
communicating new diagnostic and 
treatment procedures to practitioners 
who are hard to reach, because they work 
in remote areas or have no hospital affili- 
ation. These activities will make major 
contributions to combating the rising 
death rate from heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke. I sincerely believe that 
nothing short of a major national dis- 
aster should deter us from pressing for- 
ward as rapidly as possible with a pro- 
gram that so vitally and directly con- 
cerns every man and woman in this 
country. 

While only a relatively small sum is 
involved, I do not want to overlook the 
first appropriation for the administrat- 
ing on aging which is included in this 
bill. The Older Americans Act passed 
this House by a vote of 394 to 1 and was 
passed unanimously by the Senate. It 
would, indeed, be a hard decision for our 
senior citizens if we now decided to with- 
hold the modest appropriation author- 
ized for this new program. 

The programs for which this bill 
makes appropriations are not “business 
as usual” but represent important new 
developments in education, health, and 
social welfare for most of which this 
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Congress has passed the authorizing leg- 
islation with overwhelming majorities. 
The decision that these are not marginal 
programs has, in effect, already been 
taken. If we now deny the appropria- 
tions which will make it possible to im- 
plement these programs, we shall not be 
“tightening the Nation’s belt“ —we shall 
be drawing a noose around the neck of 
important new activities that hold great 
promise for the future welfare and hap- 
piness of all our people. Most of these 
programs will also clearly and substan- 
tially strengthen our economy—though 
I prefer to think of that not as their 
primary aim but as a welcome and im- 
portant incidental benefit. 

I am prepared to support reasonable 
and realistic appropriations for educa- 
tion and for health because I think that 
we have a solemn obligation to provide 
for our people the best we can offer in 
education and in health care. Both are 
essential to the preservation of a strong 
America. 

To recommit this bill for later pas- 
sage will only serve to delay the imple- 
mentation of these important new pro- 
grams. To recommit it so that its pro- 
visions may be cut, would be a serious 
disservice to the American people. 

I strongly urge that a motion to re- 
commit be defeated. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, in bringing up this bill today I 
call attention of the membership to the 
historic action which was taken on April 
11, 1965, when the President signed into 
law the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. Just 2 days prior to 
this action by the President, the Senate 
passed this legislation by a vote of 73 to 
18 after this House had earlier passed the 
bill by a vote of 263 to 153. 

The President has said that the first 
work of these times and the first work of 
our society is education.” We are about 
to vote on a bill which makes the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act a 
reality. This act has stirred the Ameri- 
can people and created anticipations for 
the improvement of education which are 
about to be fulfilled. Our action today in 
voting for the funds for this program will 
reinforce the determination of the Con- 
gress earlier this year to overcome 
deficiencies in the education of our chil- 
dren, particularly those who are caught 
up in the vicious cycle of poverty and 
educational deprivation. The time is 
running out for the appropriation of 
these funds so that they can be used 
effectively in the school year which is 
about to begin. Therefore, I am pleased 
to recommend your favorable action in 
voting on this bill today. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR CHILDREN OF 

LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


The sum of money involved is $967 mil- 
lion for the five titles of the act. This 
sum is a significant sum both in and of 
itself and when looked at in terms of the 
past appropriations in behalf of educa- 
tion by the Congress, but it is a modest 
and conservative amount when viewed 
in the light of the problems it is intended 
to solve. For example, title I of the act 
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is designed to meet the pressing educa- 
tional needs of 5½ million children of 
school age who live in areas of concentra- 
tion of low-income families. If we have 
serious intentions of improving the con- 
dition under which these poverty-ridden 
children are educated, we must not 
shrink from the price tag of creating the 
conditions for such improvement. This 
bill today provides a beginning, but only 
a beginning, in the solution of a major 
problem facing our society. Only as we 
attack the problem of poverty in terms of 
educating and training the young will we 
begin to relieve some of the pressures of 
frustration and ignorance which now 
plague us in our efforts to deal with the 
underprivileged segment of our society. 

I am distressed by the proposed action 
of the minority of our committee to re- 
commit the bill. Such action led by my 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin 
would be a cruel denial of the needs of 
children who are not only receiving a 
poor education but in many cases are 
arriving at schoolhouses hungry and in 
tatters and physically unprepared to re- 
ceive the diluted education that is there 
awaiting them. Hundreds of thousands 
of children will appear in a few days to 
resume their education in ramshackle, 
dilapidated buildings that are unfit for 
human habitation much less productive 
education. It is for the members of the 
minority that have proposed this delay- 
ing action to answer the parents, the 
teachers, and the children who await the 
improvements in educational opportunity 
which we have offered them in a bill 
passed by this Congress only weeks ago. 
Perhaps the minority can tell these chil- 
dren why their educational aspirations 
must be rejected, but I cannot. 

As former U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Samuel Brownell, and now super- 
intendent of schools in Detroit wrote the 
Office of Education last week: 

If Members of Congress and of the Office 
of Education could sit in meetings I have 
with parents, they would be aware not only 
of the need for the funds but also for speed 
in making them available. Parents want 
their children to receive improved education 
this year, not next year or the year after. 


The Office of Education has advised 
me of their continuing efforts to initiate 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act with all possible and effective 
speed. Immediately following the sign- 
ing of the act by the President the Office 
sponsored a series of meetings through- 
out the country in which thousands of 
educators were told to begin immediately 
to plan their programs for the coming 
school year. Since that time materials 
have been distributed to the States giv- 
ing guidance and information about the 
programs and encouraging the States 
and localities to plan projects and to 
make ready for approval early in the 
fall. 

For example, the Office just this past 
week contacted 19 of our largest cities 
who will receive funds under title I of 
the act and who educate a substantial 
part of the urban slum children for 
whose benefit title I is assigned. These 
cities include 600,000 children from low- 
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income families and they are entitled to 
receive some $170 million of the funds. 
In all 19 cases the cities report that they 
have developed projects for initiation 
this year, and in some cases they are 
planning to initiate projects in Septem- 
ber with their own funds in anticipation 
of Federal funds during September or 
October to continue the projects. 

For example, the city of Milwaukee, 
Wis., which is entitled to receive $2,- 
829,000 is developing project proposals 
which will exceed $3 million and has 
planned the initiation of a number of 
these with a smaller sum of $100,000 of 
its own funds in anticipation of Federal 
funds. Other cities such as New York, 
Providence, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, and Washington, D.C., have as- 
sured the Office that their planning 
activities contemplate the full use of 
funds which are authorized and in most 
cases an intention to start them 
promptly this fall. 

For example, New York City has proj- 
ects totaling $40 million ready to submit 
for approval to hire personnel to expand 
kindergarten programs, to provide after- 
school study centers, to provide pro- 
grams for socially maladjusted and emo- 
tionally disturbed children, and to pro- 
vide a variety of correctional and 
remedial programs for educationally 
deprived children. All of us who have 
been struck by the ferocity of the Los 
Angeles riots must contemplate the situ- 
ation we are fomenting in our cities 
when it is suggested that educational 
projects for slum children be denied or 
delayed. 

The committee, in its report, has 
included language to guarantee to every 
school district eligible for funds under 
title I that it will receive the full amount 
of its authorized grants in fiscal year 
1966 if projects are approved calling for 
the full authorization. On the other 
hand, the committee has wisely recog- 
nized that there will be many situations 
arising throughout the country as a 
result of the timing of the appropriation 
which will prevent their using the funds 
for the full fiscal year. In a few in- 
stances, the compliance requirements of 
the Civil Rights Act will delay or pre- 
clude the participation of school districts 
this year. This situation I understand is 
being rapidly overcome by the actions 
of the Office of Education which reports 
that 72 percent of the children in South- 
ern States reside in districts which have 
already established compliance and it 
is expected that this figure will climb to 
90 percent by the time funds are dis- 
tributed. Nevertheless, in order to avoid 
the appropriation of funds which are not 
required because of various delays, we 
have made available in this bill only 
two-thirds of the authorized grants 
under title I of the act amounting to 
$775 million. The latest data available 
to the committee indicates that school 
districts throughout the country will be 
entitled to receive $1,159 million in 
funds. I will insert in the RECORD at 
this time a table showing the full 
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amounts of the authorized grants by 
State: 


Estimated distribution of funds under title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 

Estimated 
amounts 

United States and outlying 
Cy! Pe ee E $1, 159, 249, 189 


50 States and the District 
of Columbia 


1, 136, 064, 205 


34, 632, 142 
1, 576, 908 
10, 246, 647 
22, 600, 021 
77. 915, 038 
9, 588, 586 
7. 196, 504 
1,975, 217 
27, 477, 512 
37, 339, 943 
2, 198, 398 
2, 446, 630 
56, 834, 758 
18, 377, 230 
18, 561, 366 
10, 482, 963 
30, 131, 330 
38, 344, 221 
4, 014, 213 
15, 249, 238 
16, 539, 689 
34, 727, 568 
24, 509, 212 
30, 894, 244 
29, 856, 573 
3, 631, 645 
6, 920, 191 
949, 930 

1, 452, 253 
24, 559, 433 
9, 789, 895 
109, 639, 348 
52, 826, 063 
5, 219, 893 
41, 681, 245 
16, 868, 896 
8, 166, 814 
54, 906, 916 
4, 039, 555 
27, 478, 721 
6, 358, 002 
32, 206, 225 
78, 197, 018 
2, 820, 824 
1, 731, 300 
30, 619, 294 
10, 746, 303 
16, 991, 225 
17, 701, 478 
1, 463, 660 
5, 381, 927 


Outlying areas 


23, 184, 984 


Again I urge your favorable consid- 
eration of the committee’s bill and re- 
port as recognizing both the urgency of 
educational problems facing us and the 
fiscal prudence that enables us to ap- 
propriate only the amount that is actu- 
ally needed by the schools to operate 
approved programs this year. If we have 
missed the mark and the schools sub- 
mit projects for approval which exceed 
the $775 million, the committee has rec- 
ognized the necessity of a supplemental 
appropriation which can be voted in the 
spring for the exact amount that may be 
needed. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY RESOURCES, TEXTBOOKS, AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 

Title II of the Elementary and Sec- 

ondary Education Act calls for a smaller 
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amount of $100 million, but it also is 
aimed at the bullseye of educational 
problems in target areas of the under- 
privileged. We have heard time and 
again of the cases of schoolchildren at- 
tending classes in both the slum areas 
of the city and the rural areas of the 
Nation with books that have no covers, 
are hopelessly outdated, have missing 
pages, and which represent a blot on 
our educational system. No thoughtful 
Member of this House would deny the 
need for remedying the deplorable state 
of our textbook deficiencies as revealed 
by reports of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. For example, it is a 
shocking fact reported by the Office of 
Education that 69 percent of our public 
elementary schools do not have libraries 
and 66 percent of our nonpublic schools 
do not have libraries. A total of 10 mil- 
lion public schoolchildren are without 
library services of any kind, as are 1.7 
million nonpublic schoolchildren. To 
delay these funds further simply means 
that another school year will pass before 
the educational needs of children with- 
out books is to be remedied. I call your 
attention to the fact that the funds un- 
der title II of the act are allotted to each 
State on a basis which recognizes both 
public and private school enrollment in 
the States and assures the availability of 
textbooks and library books to all chil- 
dren on a fair and equitable basis. In 
meeting the special needs of children who 
have the poorest services with these 
funds, the States will be rendering a 
valuable service to equalizing educational 
opportunity for all children. 

The committee felt that because the 
urgency of need for textbooks and library 
books is so great in our schools, coupled 
with the fact that purchase and distribu- 
tion can take place all during the year 
without reducing requirements, that the 
full amount of the budget of $100 mil- 
lion should be approved. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 


One of the most promising parts of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act is the provision in title III 
for supplementary educational centers. 
These centers, which will serve as models 
of exemplary educational practice, will 
enrich educational opportunities for all 
children and adults. The projects will 
enable communities to provide services 
not now available to children in the 
community, to raise the quality of serv- 
ice that is already provided and to stim- 
ulate the development of model school 
programs. 

Educational progress in this country 
depends on our ability to innovate and to 
take advantage of new educational prac- 
tice. The supplementary centers which 
are authorized by title III of the act will 
demonstrate ways in which new educa- 
Fonn practice can be made available to 

all children and to relate educational 
services to cultural and other sources of 
enrichment. The funds which are made 
available under this title are allotted by 
States and the projects are approved by 
the Commissioner of Education follow- 
ing their submittal by local agencies 
through the States where they will be 
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reviewed and recommendations made on 
the most effective proposals. A National 
Advisory Council will aid the Commis- 
sioner in his final selections. 

The committee has decided to recom- 
mend $75 million to initiate this project 
in 1966. This is a reduction of $25 mil- 
lion from the amount proposed. In this 
instance we believe that the timing of 
the appropriation is a factor in reducing 
the fund requirements for the first year. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


An additional $45 million is included 
in the bill for administration of the 
amendments contained in title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act which provides for broadened re- 
search and training authority to the 
Office of Education and which authorizes 
the construction of regional research 
facilities. 

The importance of research to educa- 
tional improvement has been revealed 
to the committee in testimony presented 
both by the Office of Education and by 
various prominent educators who have 
testified in behalf of the successful pro- 
gram of cooperative research which has 
been administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation since 1956. 

One of the serious impediments to ef- 
fective research programs is the lack of 
personnel. The funds which are con- 
tained in the bill will permit the Office of 
Education to support projects which in- 
volve the training of skilled professionals 
in the field of education so that research 
efforts may be accelerated and expanded. 

The construction of regional research 
facilities in various parts of the country 
will enable our universities and our edu- 
cational agencies to provide research and 
training programs which are related to 
regional and local needs. We are still 
spending only a fraction of 1 percent of 
our national educational budget for 
research purposes. Until we reverse this 
anomalous situation we will be retarding 
improvements in all areas of education. 
This investment is one that is certain to 
repay the Nation fully and with a sub- 
stantial dividend through improved use 
of our manpower. 


STRENGTHENING STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 


EDUCATION 
Recognizing that the success of educa- 
tional programs administered through 


State departments of education depends 
on the strength of those agencies, title 
V of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act authorizes funds for special- 
ized personnel in all States. These funds 
are allotted on the basis of public school 
enrollments, and in the first year the sum 
of $25 million has been authorized. The 
committee has recommended $17 million 
for this activity. We believe that the 
reduction of $8 million can be absorbed 
by the States because of the delays that 
have already been created by the passage 
of 2 months of the fiscal year. 

The Office of Education reports that 
since passage of the act in April their 
contacts with State departments of edu- 
cation have shown that practically all 
of the States recognize their needs for 
additional specialized personnel and have 
taken steps to reorganize their depart- 
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ments and to recruit for their needs. The 
most pressing need in the States is for 
specialized personnel in various curricu- 
lum areas. Also because of the frag- 
mented school organization in many 
States, school districts receive only 
limited and scattered assistance from 
their State agencies. If the States are to 
provide effective leadership it will be 
essential for them to develop the profes- 
sional competence that is needed to give 
leadership in all subject matter areas of 
the curriculum and in educational plan- 
ning. For this reason the committee is 
of the opinion that the funds included in 
the bill are essential to a successful 
launching of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act in fiscal year 1966. 

In summary, I believe the committee 
has given very careful and considerate 
attention to the needs of all parts of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. We have made reductions where 
we felt that appropriation requests could 
not be fully used this year because of the 
passage of time and other impediments. 

In the main, however, the funds that 
are included in this bill are essential to 
a rapid improvement in educational 
practice particularly for those children 
who are the victims of poverty and edu- 
cational deprivation. In voting these 
funds today we are not only striking an 
effective blow at the evils of poverty but 
we are also providing an opportunity 
for overcoming educational barriers re- 
lated to physical and mental handicaps. 
I urge your full support of the bill and 
I believe that the children, parents, and 
teachers of the Nation will be grateful for 
our action today in voting these funds. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 10586. This bill makes 
supplemental appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

By far the largest portion of the $1.2 
billion recommended by the committee 
is to begin the operation of the programs 
provided for in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, which we 
passed earlier this year. Those funds 
constitute more than three-fourths of 
the total appropriation recommended, 
and more than nine-tenths of the sums 
provided for the health, education, and 
welfare programs in this bill. 

That is what we are talking about. 
That is what we are concerned with. 
There is no question—we are talking 
about education. We are talking about 
the money needed to make the elemen- 
tary and secondary education program 
come alive; the money needed to trans- 
form it from a paper promise in the 
pages of the statute books into a pro- 
gram for the benefit of millions of 
schoolchildren, and for the benefit of the 
whole country. 

A well-educated people is this coun- 
try’s most fundamental resource. There 
is nothing more important to our eco- 
nomic progress, and there is nothing 
more important to the Nation’s strength 
in any foreign or domestic endeavor, 
than education. 

This is undeniable. And yei, the 
minority members of the committee have 
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filed separate views, recommending 
against the appropriation of these funds, 

Frequently, Iam in disagreement with 
my distinguished colleagues of the mi- 
nority. Generally, although we do not 
see eye-to-eye, I respect their views even 
as I am not persuaded by them. 

But here there is no responsibility in 
the position they take. The minority 
views reflect not reason, but hyperbole. 
What is the reason for this extravagant 
and irrelevant departure? What is the 
purpose of this excess? 

The views of the minority are cloaked, 
they are bathed, in a transparent cover- 
ing of false fiscal conservatism. More- 
over, Mr. Chairman, they make the most 
shocking allegation with regard to the 
planning of the administration’s defense 
budget. They allege that the President 
deliberately underfunded defense needs 
in order to promote the passage of the 
education bill and other domestic pro- 
grams. 

That charge is not only untrue, it is 
unworthy. Even as they bring partisan- 
ship to the question of educating our 
children, they charge partisanship in the 
conduct of this country’s defense. The 
patent falseness of that allegation gives 
color to the entire statement of their 
views. 

But let us consider their fiscal argu- 
ment on the merits. What is the argu- 
ment? In the words of the minority: 
“a choice must be made between guns 
and butter.” 

In other words, according to the mi- 
nority, this country cannot afford both 
to defend its interests and to educate its 
children. 

That is shortsighted, simple sloganeer- 
ing. That is not fiscal integrity, but fis- 
cal idiocy. That is not prudence; it is 
profligacy. 

In this era of economic advance, as our 
society and its means of production be- 
come evermore complex, both the con- 
tinuation and the stability of economic 
growth depend not only upon the in- 
creased efficiency of physical capital, but 
also very heavily upon the constant im- 
provement of our human capital. And 
we develop our human capital through 
education. 

Let me quote from the 1965 Report of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent to Congress, January 1965, pages 
156-157: 

The education of our people is the most 
basic resource of our society. Education 
equips man to think rationally and creative- 
ly in his quest for knowledge, for beauty, 
and for the full life; it provides the basis 
for effective political democracy; and it is 
the most important force behind economic 
growth by advancing technology and raising 
the productivity of workers. 

The impact of education on economic pro- 
ductivity, though long recognized, has re- 
cently come to be more widely appreciated. 
Expenditures on education produce a wide 
array of direct and indirect economic bene- 
fits to individuals and to society. 

Evidence on the effects of education on 
productivity is mounting. Increases in con- 
ventional inputs of labor and capital explain 
only about half the growth of output in the 
economy over the past half-century. The 
rising level of education appears to account 
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for between one-quarter and one-half of the 
otherwise unexplained growth of output. 

Other effects defy both easy cataloging and 
quantification. They include the impact of 
education on research and the development 
of new products and processes, and the eco- 
nomic efficiencies that result from general 
literacy and substantial educational attain- 
ment, 


In sum, what the Council of Economic 
Advisers reported is that education is a 
continuing investment. And it is a 
sound investment. It is an investment 
in economic strength and stability, and 
it is an investment in the richness and 
quality of life in this country. 

I say that those who argue for either 
guns or butter do not apprehend the 
impact of education on our national de- 
fense. For education is also an invest- 
ment in military strength. 

The technology of war is as complex 
as the technology of peace. 

If anyone doubts that the failure to 
educate our young people weakens the 
ability of this country to defend itself, 
he need only recall the dismal statistics 
of the report of the President’s Task 
Force on Manpower Conservation. That 
report was called “One-Third of a Na- 
tion.” It revealed that one-third of our 
young men could not qualify for military 
service, and that half of those who could 
not qualify failed the mental test. One- 
sixth of the young men in this country 
cannot qualify for military service be- 
cause they cannot pass the mental ex- 
amination. Forty percent of these 
young men never went beyond grammar 
school, and four out of five did not finish 
high school. 

Title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, the bulk of the funds 
provided for, is to support special edu- 
cational programs to help educationally 
disadvantaged children from poor fami- 
lies. Those programs, those funds 
which the minority says should not be 
appropriated, those expenditures which 
the minority says we cannot afford, bear 
directly on this problem. For the “One- 
Third of a Nation” report concluded 
that: 

The single most important fact that 
emerges * * * is that a large proportion of 
the young men who fail the Armed Forces 
mental test are the children of poverty. 

Too many of their parents are poor. Too 
many of them are poor. If the present 
course of events continues, their children 
will be poor. 


That statement describes the vicious 
cycle we are trying to break—the cycle of 
poverty and ignorance in one generation 
being directly translated into ignorance 
and poverty in the next. 

Mr. Chairman, we are fighting many 
wars, and we can afford them all. We 
can afford the $967 million this bill pro- 
vides for attacking ignorance, and illit- 
eracy, and poverty; we can afford the 
$36.75 million it puts into our war on 
disease; and we can afford the $7 million 
it provides to make life better for the 
older citizens who have built and fought 
for America. 

We are fighting wars in far-off places 
in defense of freedom and justice. We 
are fighting wars here at home—against 
poverty, disease, and ignorance—for our 
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own sake, and for the sake of all men as 
well, to prove the viability and the vital- 
ity of the great American experiment in 
democratic self-government. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are fighting 
many wars. And we must have no less 
heart, our determination to win must be 
as great, in battling these common ene- 
mies of all mankind, in pursuing here 
these struggles of the centuries, as it is 
in bloody wars, continents away. 

Our colleagues of the minority would 
tell us that the cost of education is too 
great. I say that the cost of educational 
failure is far greater. Nearly one-half of 
the young men who were rejected by se- 
lective service for educational deficiency 
have fathers who did not themselves 
complete the eighth grade. The minority 
will tell us that the cost of fighting 
poverty is too great. But in those States 
where per capita personal income is the 
lowest, the draft rejection rates are well 
above the national average—sometimes 
close to a 50-percent rejection rate. And 
if a man has less than 9 years of 
education today, the chances are 2 out 


‘of 3 that he and his family will be 


living in poverty. Ina decade when jobs 
for high school graduates increased by 
40 percent, jobs for those who failed to 
finish high school dropped by 10 per- 
cent. 

These, then, are the effects of the 
failure to educate people: ignorance; un- 
employment; poverty; and a weakening 
of the country’s fiber for military defense 
and for economic progress. 


True fiscal conservatism, sound social 
planning, indicates that, if anything, we 
should devote far more toward structural 
improvement of the economy through 
more and better education. This is 
brought out excellently, and with great 
clarity, by the August 1965 issue of the 
Monthly Economic Letter of the First 
National City Bank of New York: 

A number of recent economic studies have 
revealed that investment in human capital— 
education, on-the-job training, health, etc.— 
has played a much bigger role in U.S. eco- 
nomic growth than previously realized. 
Thus, in his study, The Sources of Economic 
Growth in the United States,” Edward F. 
Denison calculated that the rising educa- 
tional level of the labor force (including 
managerial and technical personnel) was re- 
sponsible for 23 percent of the growth in real 
national income between 1929 and 1957. In 
contrast, the increase in physical capital 
accounted for only 15 percent, while the gen- 
eral advance of knowledge was seen as con- 
tributing 20 percent. Using a different 
method but with similar results, Prof. 
Theodore Schultz of the University of 
Chicago has estimated that the yield on our 
investment in education capital over roughly 
the same period accounted for about one- 
fifth of the rise in national output. 

Such figures point up the fact that a 
modern economy does not depend simply on 
installing more and better machinery to at- 
tain rising efficiency. Not only are skilled 
engineers needed to design and install the 
improved equipment, but more technically 
trained personnel are required to plan and 
manage production, to sell and service the 
product and conduct research for newer and 
better products. A growing modern economy 
also requires more and more scientists, teach- 
ers, doctors and health specialists, advertis- 
ing and sales people, computer programers 
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and technicians, and mechanics and main- 
tenance workers of all kinds. 


Now that is a realistic, conservative 
viewpoint. Certainly my distinguished 
colleagues of the minority are not going 
to contend that the First National City 
Bank represents a wild-eyed, prodigal, 
spendthrift point of view. Certainly 
they will agree that it is one of the coun- 
try's, one of the world’s, great and re- 
sponsible financial institutions. 

What more convincing argument can 
be made? What better proof can be 
given, that we cannot fail to appropriate 
these funds? Exactly the same point is 
made by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and the First National City Bank 
letter, that the rising educational level 
of the labor force has accounted for at 
least 20 percent of the growth in real 
national income. 

I think it is clear that we must move 
ahead. The educational gap continues 
to grow. More largely today than ever 
before, unemployment is structural un- 
employment. That means that the 
economy is providing jobs, but they are 
jobs which require a higher degree of 
training than the workers available to 
fill them possess. We must close that 
gap. 

We can rest assured that any failure 
in our educational efforts today, at this 
crucial juncture, when our whole econ- 
omy is undergoing a swift and massive 
technological revolution, any failure will 
be returned and multiplied in future 
years. We will see it in the unemploy- 
ment figures; we will find it in the wel- 
fare rolls; we will discover it in the 
draft-rejection rates. And—the great- 
est peril—we will find it reflected in the 
narrow flexibility of much of the labor 
force, and ultimately in a slow suffoca- 
tion of our economic expansion. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret, I regret ex- 
ceedingly, that the minority have seen 
fit to make this a partisan issue. On the 
question of education for the millions 
of schoolchildren in this country who 
need education most—the poorest, the 
most needy—there should be neither 
Democrats nor Republicans. These chil- 
dren need educetion not just for their 
own sake, but for the sake of our whole 
society. 

And yet, unfortunately, the minority 
views do not bear the test of economic 
analysis. They sound not of economics, 
but of politics, plain and simple. This 
is not any recognizable kind of fiscal 
conservatism. 

Two things are plain about the minor- 
ity views: First, they have used the re- 
port on this bill to make an unfair, 
unfounded, and improper attack on the 
integrity of the Johnson administration’s 
presentation of its defense budget items; 
second, they did not want the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act in 
the first place, and they still do not want 
it. The majority of this body worked 
its will once, and that should have been 
enough; but they are trying to kill it 
again. But I do know this: The ele- 
mentary and secondary education bill 
passed by a margin of 263 to 153, and 
we are not going to allow the will of this 
great body to be flouted now by refusing 
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to appropriate the funds necessary to 
carry out those programs. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 10586, 
which makes supplemental appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The money contained in 
this bill will be used to fund some of the 
most important and critically needed 
programs enacted by the 89th Congress. 

First, H.R. 10586 would fund the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Act of 
1965. This program is specifically de- 
signed to broaden and strengthen our 
school systems in areas beset by severe 
economic problems—where the local tax 
base is not adequate to provide a first- 
class education for first-class boys and 
girls. The bill contains a million dollars 
at the outset for the schools in my 10th 
Congressional District. 

Second, H.R. 10586 provides funds for 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. I know firsthand of the tre- 
mendous good this particular program is 
doing. We are fortunate enough to have 
a training center in my district at Jack- 
son, Ohio. Since it was opened, the cen- 
ter has trained more than 600 men and 
women in new jobs; some 92 percent went 
on to gainful employment in private in- 
dustry. Many of these people were on 
the welfare rolis before new opportuni- 
ties were opened up for them by the 
training center. 

So it is succeeding dramatically in re- 
ducing welfare cost and replacing relief 
checks with pay checks. Present enroll- 
ment at the Manpower and Technical 
Training Center at Jackson is in the 
neighborhood of 300. The truth is that 
we could enroll another 400 or 500 people 
tomorrow if the physical capacity of the 
training center permitted. 

The bill which we consider here today 
also provides funding for other essential 
programs and agencies, such as the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, 
which is doing a marvelous job helping 
those with disabilities to become self- 
supportng and productive members of 
society. I am confident that this pro- 
gram has the unanimous endorsement of 
every responsible and compassionate 
American. The bill contains funds for 
the Public Health Service programs, in- 
cluding those for chronic diseases, com- 
municable diseases, cancer and heart dis- 
eases, blindness, and so on. 

I cannot accept the argument of our 
Republican friends that any of the pro- 
grams in H.R. 10586 are marginal or non- 
essential, or that they should be meat- 
axed and placed in cold storage for the 
remainder of the Vietnam conflict. This 
great Nation of ours has the means and 
the will to educate the poor, train the 
untrained and fight killer diseases even 
as we resist the advance of communism 
in southeast Asia. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, unless a 
motion to recommit prevails I certainly 
intend to vote on final passage for H.R. 
10586 which makes supplemental appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
support especially the increased appro- 
priations for manpower development 
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and training and likewise additional 
funds for the Office of Education for ele- 
mentary and secondary educational ac- 
tivities. Also, favor additional funds in 
this bill to carry out the De Bakey Com- 
mission recommendation in connection 
with the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ee and the Public Health Serv- 

e. 

As explained earlier a motion to re- 
commit the bill to the committee is to be 
made so that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would have an opportunity to re- 
view at one time all the remaining sup- 
plemental budgetary requests that will be 
submitted. As I understand Congress 
will be asked for an approximate addi- 
tional $3 billion shortly for fiscal 1966. 
The minority members of the Committee 
on Appropriations want to consider all 
supplemental requests in one bill rather 
than to approve these requests piece- 
meal. I have said that I will go along 
on their motion to recommit but this 
does not imply that I oppose the amounts 
in this bill. As I said at the start, I sup- 
port the items in this bill and my vote 
on recommital should not be interpreted 
otherwise. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill includes $42,920,000 to implement 
some of the recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Heart Dis- 
ease, Cancer, and Stroke. The activities 
which this appropriation will support are 
not mere extensions of existing programs. 
They are essential parts of a comprehen- 
sive attack on the three major killer- 
diseases that are now responsible for 7 
out of every 10 deaths in this country. 

Each of these activities can be under- 
taken under the present authorizing leg- 
islation for the Public Health Service and 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. They are not dependent on the 
new authorities which would be provided 
by the substantive heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke bill that was recently passed 
by the Senate and is now under consider- 
ation by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

The effect of this appropriation will be 
to make an important start on a program 
whose purpose is to make more readily 
available to people throughout the United 
States—even in remote areas—the latest 
and the best techniques for detecting 
these diseases and the most effective 
treatments for them. 

No one who has studied the recommen- 
dations of this highly competent Com- 
mission, which was chaired by Dr. Mi- 
chael E, DeBakey, one of the world’s most 
distinguished surgeons, can have a mo- 
ment’s doubt about the value and prac- 
ticability of the program recommended 
or the importance of making an imme- 
diate start on it. 

The amount provided by the bill to get 
this part of the heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke program underway is very con- 
servative—probably much too conserva- 
tive. The administration’s request was 
for only a third of the $125 million sug- 
gested by the President’s Commission for 
these particular activities. No satisfac- 
tory explanation was offered during the 
hearings for making so cautious a start 
on so important a program. The com- 
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mittee expects that a more comprehen- 
sive request for funds will be submitted 
after the authorizing legislation for the 
remainder of the program has been 


passed. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 


have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read. 

The CLERK. Page 2, line 11: 

EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Office of 
Manpower Administrator, salaries and ex- 
penses“, $27,535,800. 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with great in- 
terest to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
urging fiscal responsibility and remind- 
ing us that we were in what he called 
practically a war economy situation. I 
remind you that we put on excise taxes 
at the time of World War II and at the 
time of the Korean conflict, and that 
only a few short months ago we abolished 
those excise taxes to the tune of about $2 
billion a year in Federal revenue, at a 
time when we certainly knew that the 
costs for our Vietnam activities would 
expand and would increase. I did not 
hear the advocates of fiscal responsibility 
at that time talking about our great na- 
tional debt. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest to the gentle- 
man that he read the Recorp when he 
and I had a colloquy. 

Mr. JOELSON. I heard the gentle- 
man talking about it, but I also know 
that he voted to eliminate the $2 billion 
of revenue. I judge people on how they 
vote, not on what they say. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if the gen- 
tleman will also read what I said in the 
minority views and in the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
on these very deleterious taxes, he will 
know my position. 

Mr. JOELSON. I would also like to 
state that we are constantly appropriat- 
ing billions of dollars for the war effort 
but when the executive branch tries to 
close a base because they feel it is eco- 
nomically unsound and because they 
think they can save money, my friends 
on the right side of the aisle are the first 
ones to want to tie the hands of the 
executive. ’ 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am sure that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has not checked 
the record very closely when it comes to 
the question of base closings. The leg- 
islation to which the gentleman refers 
was sponsored by the majority of this 
Congress and it came from a committee 
that has a 2-to-1 control. 

At the time the bill was up for con- 
sideration I happened to be one of those 
who supported the Secretary of Defense. 


I am glad to yield to 
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Mr. JOELSON. Well, I congratulate 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. And I believe the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey should be a 
little more familiar with the facts before 
he makes such a serious charge. 

Mr. JOELSON. I was not referring 
to the gentleman in particular. How- 
ever, I do not want to indulge in indi- 
vidual votes or statements. 

Mr. LAIRD, I thought the gentleman 
from New Jersey was, and I wanted the 
Recorp to be explicit in regard to what 
the gentleman was saying. 

Mr. JOELSON. I did not refer to the 
gentleman by name, but I referred to 
the “gentlemen,” plural, on the right 
side of the aisle, and I stand by that 
statement. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am glad that the gen- 
tleman gives those of us with 141 votes 
in this total membership of 435 of the 
House of Representatives such great 
weight. We make up in quality what we 
lack in quantity. 

Mr. JOELSON. Well, I would say to 
the gentleman that if your 141 people 
ever rose to 218 we would be well on our 
way to losing the contest with the Com- 
munists, because it is my opinion that 
the way we fight communism is to ex- 
pand, enlarge, and improve our own de- 
mocracy, and if because of the threat in 
Vietnam we stopped and cut off our vital 
health, education, and welfare programs, 
we would have surrendered to the Com- 
munists without a volley being fired. I 
feel it is just as important, not only do- 
mestically but internationally, to con- 
tinue the march of progress in this 
country and, for that reason, I certainly 
hope that the motion to recommit will 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The CLERK. Page 3, line 5: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Salaries and expenses, activities relating to 
admission and employment in agriculture 
oj nonimmigrant aliens 

For expenses necessary for the performance 
of such functions as the Secretary of Labor 
deems necessary to assure, in connection 
with the admission of nonimmigrant aliens 
under the Immigration and Nationalty Act 
(8 U.S.C. 1184) for employment in agricul- 
ture, that maximum efforts are made to 
recruit and retain agricultural workers for 
available job opportunities, that domestic 
workers are given preference in employment 
over alien, and that the employment of alien 
workers does not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of workers in this 
country, $1,723,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if this 
is the place where the money is being pro- 
vided to condition tomato pickers in 
California? 

According to the newspapers last week, 
California is recruiting 500 tomato 
pluckers. They are not in condition to 
go to work and, so, some source in the 
Federal Government is providing the 
funds—I am not sure from what depart- 
ment or agency—to condition these re- 
cruits so they can pluck or pick tomatoes, 

They are being conditioned, according 
to the newspapers, at a cost of $45 to 
$75 each per week. Physical education 
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instructors are hired to get them into 
condition, and they are provided with 
housing, food, and something for. inci- 
dentals. 

Mr. Chairman, I note that in this 
particular item in this bill, money is 
provided for recruiting agricultural 
workers, and I just wondered if this is 
where the Federal funds are coming 
from? I will appreciate it if someone 
can tell me whether this $1,723,000, or 
any part of it, is to be used to get 
people in physical condition to pluck 
tomatoes in California. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, no, this is not that 
program. This is called the recruitment 
of domestic workers to take the place of 
the Mexican workers because of the ex- 
piration of the bracero program. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
agree with me that it is a strange situa- 
tion that has arisen in this country when 
Federal funds are used to hire physical 
education instructors to put people in 
condition to pick tomatoes either in Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, or Rhode Island? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the gentle- 
man is making a good point, but I do not 
think that is in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to find some 
agreement. Now, there is somewhere in 
one of your appropriation bills the money 
for a grant made recently to the Univer- 
sity of Utah of $30,018 for the study of 
the ovarian and circadian cycle of mice. 
I would be surprised if the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the years, has not al- 
ready spent a good many thousands of 
dollars on the love life of mice. With a 
war going on, costing Americans billions 
of dollars, I seriously question whether 
we ought to be in the business of giving 
a university $30,000, or any part of that, 
for a study of the love life of mice. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is not in this 
bill, but I may say to the gentleman he 
may be entirely wrong about the impor- 
tance of such a program that has been 
going on before. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, yes; I have been 
mistaken at times. I take it that most 
people have. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I remember a couple 
of years ago we had a grant to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for studying the love 
life of monkeys. My friend, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] de- 
fended that program and it has turned 
out to be one of the best research pro- 
grams we have ever had in this country. 

Mr. GROSS. I may say to the gentle- 
man I wish he would get for me a report 
on the results of the thousands of dollars 
that were spent at some university in 
Israel for a study of the interpersonal, 
intrapersonal relationship of husband 
and wife. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know 
whether that is still going on or not, but 
we have some very fine research projects 
going on in Israel. This might be part 
of them, I do not know, but I will look 
into them. I think there is a good reason 
for it. 

Mr. GROSS. There was also some 
kind of pictorial review going on in con- 
nection with this inter- and intraper- 
sonal relationship of a husband and wife. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I do not believe that 
is still in operation. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
referred to tomato pickers. I would like 
to advise him if he can find any pickle 
pickers to pick pickles up in Michigan 
we would appreciate it. If we fail to 
recruit pickle pickers now, the pickle 
packers will not have pickles to pack. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa has spoken on an important sub- 
ject, and an important part of this bill. 
That is the provision for $1,723,000 which 
has been provided by the subcommittee 
for the Office of the Secretary of Labor 
in the program providing for admission 
and employment in agriculture of non- 
immigrant aliens. In California and 
Florida—especially in my State of Cali- 
fornia—we have a most difficult situation 
at the present time. I wish to call the 
committee’s attention to the language 
of the report on the bill before us on this 
regard which reads as follows: 

The legislative authorization for the Mex- 
ican Farm Labor Program expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1964. In addition new restrictions 
were placed on the importation of foreign 
labor under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act on the assumption that domestic 
workers can, in most instances, meet that 
part of the demand for agricultural labor 
formerly met by foreign laborers. 

This transition has, to a large extent, been 
successful. However, even with some ex- 
pansion of the Department’s Farm Labor 
Service, there have been instances of severe 
hardship and crop losses that appear to have 
resulted from failure of the system to op- 
erate as well as it should. 

The Department is convinced that this 
additional special appropriation will make it 
possible to more quickly and accurately de- 
termine the need for temporary entry into 
the United States of foreign agricultural 
workers to aid in planting and harvesting 
crops, and also assure that use of foreign 
labor does not adversely affect the wages 
and conditions of workers in this country. 
The committee is in complete agreement 
with the desirability of these objectives and 
wishes to give the Department every oppor- 
tunity to achieve them. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman we amended this lan- 
guage somewhat so that the word “do- 
mestic“ was dropped in the first instance 
where the requested language referred to 
“domestic workers.” 

The Secretary of Labor will have the 
responsibility to apply a plan or for- 
mula. I think this amendment which 
excluded “domestic” from the language 
requested by the Department of Labor 
is a step in the right direction because 
in many areas, particularly in the gen- 
tieman’s State, there have been problems 
with domestic workers. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
thank the gentleman for bringing this 
matter to our attention. I want to com- 


Chairman, 
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mend the committee for this language 
that they have provided. It reads as 
follows: 

For expenses necessary for the performance 
of such functions as the Secretary of Labor 
deems necessary to assure, in connection with 
the admission of nonimmigrant aliens under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1184) for employment in agriculture, 
that maximum efforts are made to recruit 
and retain agricultural workers for available 
job opportunities, that domestic workers are 
given preference in employment over alien 
workers, and that the employment of alien 
workers does not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of workers in this 
country, $1,723,000. 


I know that Members on the gentle- 
man’s side of the aisle are as interested 
in this problem as we are on this side 
of the aisle. The language of the bill 
and the report provides the Secretary 
with certainly more authority and flex- 
ibility than he has previously had. It 
is a most difficult situation in the State 
of California at the present time. We 
need workers and the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Labor is making every effort 
to meet the problem. And I would ask 
him to redouble his efforts. I would hope 
that the motion to recommit would not 
prevail for that reason, if for no other 
reason, because we need these employees 
in California and we need them right 
now. We have this precarious labor sit- 
uation to take care of, and I think the 
motion to recommit which would deny 
these funds and their use right now 
would further impede the valiant ef- 
forts of the Secretary and his staff to 
ease our situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. With all of the energy 
that was expended recently in California 
over a 4-day period to tear down a part 
of the city of Los Angeles, I would think 
there are more than enough people 
physically conditioned to go out and pick 
all the tomatoes on the west coast. I 
have picked a few tomatoes as a boy on 
a farm and with all of that expenditure 
of energy in Los Angeles to tear things 
apart to destroy and loot, I would think 
there was an ample supply of people who 
could go out and pick tomatoes if they 
were so inclined. 

Mr. McFALL. I would say to the 
gentleman, these unfortunate events to 
which he refers took place some 300 miles 
from my district, where the tomato 
pickers are needed. These people may 
very well be good tomato pickers or even 
Pickle pickers, as the gentleman from 
Michigan expressed an interest in. If 
we could get them up into our area, they 
might do a good job for us. I wish to 
point out, however, that the Secretary 
has endeavored to use the manpower 
training law to assist farmers in Cali- 
fornia. Picking tomatoes is not the 
easiest job in the world. You have to 
know how to pick and what to pick. The 
Secretary has tried to use this program 
to assist the farmers. 

I would like to read a telegram from 
our colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 


I yield to the gentle- 
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fornia [Mr. S1sk] who is out in the area 

right now. He describes in his telegram 

the situation as he sees it. He says: 
AUGUST 24, 1965. 

Hon. JOHN J. MCFALL, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear JOHN: Last Saturday I personally in- 
spected the tomato fields in the Merced area 
of California, which I represent, and which 
extends into the southerly section of your 
district. I found a truly tragic situation re- 
sulting from the shortage of labor to harvest 
this economically important crop, with 
thousands of tons of tomatoes literally rot- 
ting on the vines. I am not at this time 
attempting to assess or fix responsibility, but 
I am determined that this shall not happen 
again, and I know you share my feelings that 
we must devise and carry into execution 
whatever legislative or administrative meas- 
ures may be necessary to insure against a 
repetition of the personal and economic 
tragedies which affect the livelihood of thou- 
sands of our citizens. 

While I am continuing to exert every effort 
to secure the work force which is needed im- 
mediately, I am afraid we cannot avert a 
heavy loss now taking place, and we must 
immediately initiate steps looking toward a 
correction in future years, under which we 
can secure not only a complete utilization of 
all available domestic agricultural labor, but 
also the swift supplementation of that labor 
force when it proves to be inadequate. 

I ask that you make available to our col- 
leagues this information and I join in your 
request for their cooperation and under- 
standing of our problem. 

Sincerely, 
BERNIE SISK. 


Most of the tomatoes have yet to be 
picked, and in spite of an acute shortage 
right now which was brought on by un- 
seasonal rains, especially in my district 
and that of Mr. Sisk, that came upon us 
last week, with the diligent efforts of the 
State and of the Department of Labor, 
we will be able to provide sufficient work- 
ers to pick the tomatoes. We must do 
this because millions of dollars are in- 
volved. 

One of the problems we have encoun- 
tered, which everyone is working on and 
trying to remedy, is that there has been 
no workable procedure set up to assist 
the farmers to recruit workers within 
the State. There are supposedly any- 
where from 8,000 to 10,000 workers in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which 
are from 100 to 300 miles away, yet some- 
how or other there is a slippage. The 
workers are said to be there, and we have 
orders in, yet we cannot seem to get the 
workers. 

The Department of Labor has re- 
sponded to our cries for assistance: 
They are working with and counseling 
with the farmers, trying to get a domes- 
tic supply of workers. Members of Sec- 
retary Wirtz’ labor panel have gone out 
and actually inspected the fields. I am 
certain that the workers will be provided, 
but there have been losses already, pre- 
cipitated by the rain, but the persons 
who are running this program must try 
to anticipate what the farmer is always 
acutely aware of, that he is at the mercy 
of the weather—and try to plan ahead 
on this basis. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McFALL. I yield to my colleague 
from California [Mr. LEGGETT]. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I thoroughly 
support my colleague from the Central 
Valley of California in his remarks re- 
specting the critical need for pickers of 
tomatoes in the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia. 

We advised the House last year, when 
we talked about the recruitment efforts 
and supplemental labor forces, of this 
situation. We pointed out that half of 
the need for foreign labor imported to 
the United States was in California, and 
more than half of this need was in the 
tomato harvest. 

We are now in the situation of being 
in the midst of the harvest. Last year 
at this time we had 32,000 workers har- 
vesting tomatoes in California. This 
year, as of this morning, we have some 
23,000. We are nearly 10,000 workers 


I know that one can look at general 
statistics and point out that we had 
35,000 braceros in California at this time 
last year, yet at this time this year we 
have no braceros. 

There are 30,000 domestic workers, 
but one must analyze the domestic work- 
ers. While they are young and hale 
and hearty—many of them are women— 
they are not capable of doing the job 
which the foreign workers did in years 
past. 

A good bracero could earn $50 a day 
on the current wages being paid by the 
farmers in the State of California; that 
is, at 25 to 30 cents a box for picking 
tomatoes. A young boy in school, or a 
woman, can make from $5 or $6 to $20 a 
day. These workers all do receive, how- 
ever, the $1.40 per hour minimum, 

The effect has been that the growers 
have raised the wage rates, pursuant to 
the criteria suggested by the Secretary 
of Labor. They have raised the wage 
rates as much as 50 percent, and 75 
percent in many areas. The net result 
has been that we still do not have enough 
workers. 

This morning in my district there was 
a critical need for 2,000 workers in one 
association, 1,000 workers in another as- 
sociation, 600 workers in a third asso- 
ciation, and 200 workers in a fourth as- 
sociation. If we do not get those work- 
ers this week, I will necessarily have to 
report to the House at this time next 
week a cataloging of the damage which 
has been done to the tomato harvest in 
California. This I will be reluctant to 
do. 

This matter has been compounded by 
a lack of a complete organization among 
the farmers themselves, and also the 
Department of Labor has kind of cata- 
pulted this situation on the farmers of 
our State, 

We now have three of the best labor 
recruiters in California out in Oklahoma 
and in Texas, and I talked with a re- 
cruiter this morning at Baton Rouge, 
La. It was represented that there were 
4,000 to 6,000 workers in Louisiana who 
could be brought to California by the 
Department of Labor. I ascertained 
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this morning that we could possibly get 
200 or 400, and we could not get any 
workers on a bus before Thursday of 
this week. 

The buses will start on Thursday, and 
meanwhile we have the critical need 
today for 4,000 workers in my district. 
The assistance of the Secretary has been 
very helpful in certifying 8,000 workers 
to the State of California. However, 
only about 2,000 of those 8,000 will be 
apportioned to my district. The net ef- 
fect will be that though we could use 
4,000 workers in the district today we 
can only expect 2,000 workers from the 
bracero recruitment program in 2 weeks. 
That is going to be too late. 

Certainly, I am against any motion to 
recommit this bill. We need the $1.7 
million for the Department of Labor im- 
mediately, not only to go through the 
pro forma recruitment effort of foreign 
labor, but actually to see to it that the 
labor is organized and certified in Mex- 
ico and brought to the recruitment cen- 
ters in various portions of the southern 
border of California and other States, 
and brought in to actually do the har- 
vesting. 

Mr. Chairman, to those who believe 
that the present Department of Labor 
programs have any great effect on do- 
mestic unemployment, I submit the fol- 
lowing report prepared last week by the 
department of employment of the State 
of California showing that there are 
1,300 more unemployed in northern Cali- 
fornia today than there was last year: 


REPORT FROM STATE OF CALIFORNIA DEPART- 
MENT OF EMPLOYMENT 


San Francisco, August 9, 1965.—Numerous 
trade disputes in the San Francisco-Oakland 
metropolitan area this July obscured the 
usual employment-unemployment pattern, 
according to a report issued today by the 
California Departments of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Employment. 

At 1,216,300—a July high—civilian em- 
ployment was off from last month by 7,100 
but remained above the year ago job count 
by 25,800, or by 2.2 percent. This was re- 
ported by Ernest B. Webb, director of the 
department of industrial relations. 

Construction, affected by strikes, reduced 
its employee ranks by about 10,000 from 
June. A seasonal dip in public school em- 
ployment decreased the number employed 
in Government by 5,300 from a month ago. 
Other major industries recorded gains over 
the month. 

Better than seasonal Increases occurred in 
manufacturing and trade. A canning up- 
surge and an end to work stoppages affecting 
leather, lumber, and furniture helped boost 
the job total in manufacturing over the 
month. The only major loss in manufac- 
turing was in shipbuilding where a strike re- 
duced the job count. Services, the finance 
complex, and transportation-communica- 
tion-utilities had more employees than ever 
before. 

All industries had an increase in their 
ranks from a year ago except agriculture and 
construction. Over the year job growth was 
centered in Government, trade, and services. 
Trade and Government set record highs for 
the month of July. 

The number of unemployed persons in the 
Bay area declined to 67,800 in July from 
70,600 in June. The June to July decrease 
was much less than usual because many 
workers were affected by work stoppages in 
the construction industry. As a result, the 
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seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 
rose to 5.3 percent in July from 5.0 percent 
in June. Last July, when 66,500 persons 
were unemployed, the adjusted rate was 5.4 
percent. 


The need for workers currently in Cal- 
ifornia is uncontroverted. Today there 
is better than a 10,000-man deficiency 
as is borne out by the following reports 
from the California Department of Agri- 
culture dated August 14 and August 21, 
1965: 


WEEKLY Farm LABOR REPORT, AUGUST 14, 
1965 


Tomato crop progress: Harvest of canning 
tomatoes is expected to be underway in all 
districts, with the exception of the central 
coast, early next week. Deliveries last week 
totaled 17,192 tons, including 11,487 tons 
from the Modesto district and 3,415 tons 
from southern California. Deliveries from 
Dixon and Woodland as well as the Sacra- 
mento River district were just getting under- 
way. Harvest during the current week is 
expected to increase seasonally, and volume 
is expected to double in the following week. 
Early season deliveries parallel the 1963 sea- 
son, which was a little later than in 1964. 
Unseasonal rainfall was widespread over most 
of the tomato- g areas on August 11, 
but crop damage is not expected to be serious 
since harvest was not yet in heavy volume. 
With clearing weather, picking resumed on 
August 12 and should become heavy the 
week of August 16. 

Delivery defects and load rejections: A 
sample of 100 loads delivered and passed in 
each of the major districts last week showed 
that total defects average 9.4 percent versus 
8.3 percent during the entire 1964 season. 
Cumulative defects this season, based on 
sample data, average 9.2 precent. Rejections 
were 3.6 percent of the deliveries (50 loads 
out of 1,400 delivered). Comparable data 
for the same week of 1964 show that rejec- 
tions were 3.4 percent (93 loads out of 2,711). 
Rejections during the entire 1964 season to- 
taled 2.7 percent of the deliveries. 

Worker shortage indicated: Total employ- 
ment in the canning-tomato harvest as of 
August 14 is placed at 8,210 workers, well 
below last year and also below the projected 
number which was expected to be available in 
the current week. Estimates for the week 
ending August 21 place total employment at 
12,830 workers versus 23,030 workers dur- 
ing the same week last year. The State De- 
partment of Employment expects a shortage 
of 3,400 workers in the canning-tomato har- 
vest the week ending August 21, including 
1,000 in Solano County, 1,000 in Merced, 800 
in Yolo and 600 in Stanislaus County. 

WEEKLY FarM LABOR REPORT, AUGUST 21, 
1965 


Tomato crop progress: Harvest of canning 
tomatoes is increasing seasonally with pick- 
ings underway in all districts except the cen- 
tral coast. Deliveries last week totaled 42,959 
tons, including 17,983 tons from the Modesto 
district, 8,554 tons from Woodland, and 5,903 
tons from Dixon. Deliveries from other 
districts were still light. Harvest during the 
current week is expected to reach 85,000 tons, 
and this volume should double in the follow- 
ing week. Early season deliveries parallel the 
1963 season which was slightly later than 
in 1964, 

Delivery defects and load rejections: See 
table under section IV for this data. Load 
rejections last week at 4.0 percent of the de- 
liveries were well above average. Comparable 


The unadjusted unemployment rate was 
5.3 percent in July, 5.5 percent in June, and 
5.3 percent in July of last year. 
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data for the same week last year showed re- 
jections of only 1.7 percent. Weekly delivery 
percentage defects for loads which passed 
inspection averaged 8.6 percent. This was 
below the previous period, but still above 
average. á 

Worker shortage indicated: Total employ- 
ment in the tomato harvest as of 
August 21 is placed at 13,390 workers, well 
below last year. Estimates for the week end- 
ing August 28 place total employment at 
20,900 workers versus 32,940 workers during 
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the same week last year. The labor situation 
for the canning tomato harvest is becoming 
acute with an expected shortage of 4,710 
workers the week ending August 28, including 
1,000 in Solano County, 1,500 in Merced, 600 
in Sacramento, 500 in San Joaquin, 1,000 in 
Stanislaus, 60 in Butte, and 50 in Glenn 
County. Canners have agreed to assist grow- 
ers in the financial outlay which will be re- 
quired to make the maximum effort to recruit 
workers interstate. 


Delivery percentage defects and load rejections 


Delivery percentage defects 


Load rejections ! 


Previous Past week | Cumulative,| Previous Past week, | Cumulative, 
wee ending ending week, ending ending 
ending Aug. 14 Aug. 14 ending Aug. 14 Aug. 14 
Aug. 7 Aug. 
7 e @) 8.3 3.4 1.7 2.3 
1288——. 9 : 19.4 8. 6 8.8 3.6 4.0 3.8 
Loads haying total defects in excess of 15 percent. 
2 Not available. 
3 Season average percentage total defects. 
Sample of 100 loads delivered and passed for each major district. 


In summary, I would comment that 
the California growers are breaking their 
backs to satisfy the Secretary of Labor’s 
criteria. First, they are paying 25 to 30 
cents a box to pick the fruit as compared 
to a criteria of near half that amount 
to produce $1.40 per hour. Second, the 
industry has created a $34 million 
fund to assist the growers in interstate 
recruitment. Third, the current labor 
shortage is patent with women, children, 
automatic machines and some military 
personnel and green card workers satis- 
fying the primary labor demands. This 
work force is today inadequate. If for- 
eign workers are not available in Cali- 
fornia this week, millions of dollars of 
damage will needlessly be caused to 
the producers. Fourth, the Tomato Har- 
vesting School in California has been 
ill-timed and is destined to be unproduc- 
tive since only 40 percent of those 500 
authorized have ever reported to the 
school. Fifth, in a week or so the many 
youths who are now effecting partially 
the harvest will be back in school. I 
have asked the schools to abate opening. 
Sixth, the Secretary of Labor, I believe, 
has been cooperative as is indicated by 
the following exchange of correspond- 
ence with my office. The problem is that 
the Secretary has placed a local aca- 
demic certification board between his 
office and the growers. The current dog- 
matic action of this board in certifying 
8,000 workers for September 1 will be too 
little and too late. The Secretary should 
forthwith assume responsibility in this 
matter. Immediately he should tour the 
Central Valley Districts of California 
with the Congressmen concerned and 
view the compliance of growers with 
criteria, see first-hand the wages paid 
and quality of the domestic harvest 
hands, gain some feeling of the pending 
peril to this industry. 

I submit that he would then use every 
dollar of this appropriation to accelerate 
the Public Law 414 recruitment program, 
both in time and numbers. 


A portion of the letter exchange fol- 
lows: 

Aucusr 10, 1965. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I know you value 
opinions of the academic community with 
respect to agricultural labor utilization in the 
current California labor crisis. Pursuant 
thereto, I am pleased to supply you with a 
copy of a report compiled by Prof. Eric Thor 
and John Mamer of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Berkeley campus. I particularly call 
your attention to pages 46 through 49 con- 
firming a labor deficiency in tomatoes of 
from 23,000 to 26,500 laborers in the current 
harvest. 

I understand the panel is meeting today to 
make recommendations to your Department. 
I reemphasize that the problem is critical. 

I also enclose copies of the Department of 
Agriculture’s weekly analyses which will ver- 
ify the deficiency with respect to tomatoes 
and spells out in poundage lost our straw- 
berry experience. 

On another matter, I am pleased to note 
today the pioneering of training programs in 
my district to harvest tomatoes with the sub- 
sistance and wage supplement provided. I 
would think that based on this experience, 
we will be able to draw reasonable conclu- 
sions as to whether urban unemployed in 
large numbers can perform agricultural labor. 

I enclose also an article from the local 
Filipino newspaper indicating the current 
provocative agricultural wages prevailing in 
California of which I am not ashamed. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT L. Leccerr, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1965. 
Hon. ROBERT L. Leccerr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LEGGETT: Thank you for 
your letter of August 10, and the accompany- 
ing material. 

As you know, the California Farm Labor 
Panel has met, and recommended the ad- 
mission of 8,000 braceros. I have accepted 
that recommendation. The Thor „ 
which you sent to me, played a key role in 
those deliberations. 
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I might add in passing, however, that the 
report spoke of a labor need (to be satisfied 
from all sources) of between 23,000 and 
26,500, rather than a labor deficiency of this 
size. The authors of the report did not make 
any estimates of the labor supply available 
for the crop. 

The tomato harvest and the training pro- 
grams connected with it will have my con- 
stant attention during the weeks to come. 
If I can provide any help, of any kind, please 
call me. 

Sincerely, 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Aucusr 16, 1965. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: For your review, I 
enclose herewith a weekly crop report in 
California prepared by the California De- 
partment of Agriculture, together with two 
news articles pertaining to the tomato 
harvest. 

While all crops look good with the excep- 
tion of tomatoes, the tomato harvest appears 
to be critical and an 1,800 worker shortage 
has been projected for my district in Yolo 
and Solano Counties this week. 

Our recruitment efforts are at maximum. 
It appears that the total number of cer- 
tified workers for the peak season for our 
araa could be used a full month before the 
peak, 

Will Mexico provide the 8,000 as certified 
last week? My growers are near panic. I 
would hope that you would have people in 
the field who are continually re-appraising 
this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT L. Leccerr, 
Member of Congress. 
August 18, 1965. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. Secretary: The matter continues 
critical. 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT L. LEGGETT, 
Member of Congress. 
RELEASE FROM Ivory ASSOCIATES, MARYSVILLE, 
CALIF, AuGust 15, 1965, FOR NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Yusa Crry, CAL. Loss of 2,550 tons of 
tomatoes has been labeled a “rotten monu- 
ment” to the bracero labor policy of U.S. 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, as 
growers blame incompetent workers for the 
bulk of a $90,000 loss to Wright Farms of 
Chico. 

Leslie Salmonson, a partner in the farm 
firm, said today that domestic labor had 
proved to be completely incapable of har- 
vesting the crop. 

“Of the 8 ioads which we shipped to the 
grading station these past 2 days, 5 were 
returned because they didn’t meet grading 
standards,” Salmonson said. 

“Graders said 13 percent of each load was 
green, 3 percent had mold damage and 414 
percent was sunburned,” the grower reported. 

After using 300 workers for harvesting a 
field that would have normally required 30 
competent workers, the farm firm had to 
dump over 100 tons of rejected tomatoes and 
then abandoned the entire 85 acres now 
ready for harvest. 

Edward Dennis, manager of the Northern 
California Growers Association in Yuba City, 
described the dumping of the crop this 
morning: “There were beautiful, prime to- 
matoes as far as you could see. The fruit, 
which was dumped into the tomato field so 
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crop and plants both could be plowed under, 
covered 150-foot areas on both sides of the 
road. 


“It made me sick to see all that fruit going 
to waste,” Dennis said. 

Wright Farms said it was paying 25 cents 
a box, with a $1.40-an-hour guarantee, at 
the time of hiring this morning. Pickers 
were given instructions on how to select the 
ripe fruit and how to handle the vines for 
picking and were closely supervised through- 
out the entire operation, Salmonson said. 

He also pointed out that he had a small 
number of Mexican green-card workers, who 
are in this country under regular immigra- 
tion permits. These workers were picking 
45 boxes per claim, or at a rate of 30 tons 
per acre, while the average domestic worker 
was picking from 7 to 20 boxes per claim, 
less than half that rate per acre. The claim 
is the section of tomato plants assigned to 
each picker. 

“We went ahead with our planting on the 
basis of assurances from Wirtz that there 
would be qualified workers to pick the crop,” 
Salmonson said. “I guess we're just the 
suckers on the whole deal.” 

Harvest of the $7 million tomato crop in 
the five-county area represented by the asso- 
ciation is just getting started. Approxi- 
mately 6,250 acres must be handpicked, while 
a relatively small acreage is being harvested 
mechanically. 

Dennis said that about four other growers 
are picking today and that one of them re- 

„ported he lost 20 tons of tomatoes, princi- 
pally because of green and overripe fruit that 
was rejected because of basically the same 
conditions blamed for the Wright farm loss. 

The association had requested 2,340 bra- 
ceros, but the recent decision from Wirtz 
allows only for 655 pickers for the associa- 
tion's grower-members. 

Wright Farms estimated today that it has 
already spent $10,000 in preharvest costs and 
has spent $2,500 in 3 days on picking costs. 
The 85 acres would normally produce 30 
tons per acre and the crop is valued at $35 
per ton, or $89,250. 

Dennis said, “I'm afraid if this situation 
doesn’t improve all of our growers will go 
off the Department of Labor criteria and 
begin employing wetbacks, as the country is 
full of them. 

“If the braceros find out the tomato grow- 
ers are willing to hire them, there are not 
enough immigration officers in the country 
to stop them at the border,” Dennis de- 
clared. 

“The entire situation is a rotten monu- 
ment to a rotten deal for the farmers,” the 
association manager said. 

The criteria he referred to are the stand- 
ards set up by Wirtz, which a grower must 
meet before he can qualify for supplemen- 
tary foreign workers. 

Association officials make it clear that they 
lay the blame for today's loss on these re- 
quirements, since many of the domestic 
workers refuse to pick selectively or to stay 
on the job for any length of time. 

Speaking for himself, Salmonson said, We 
don’t know what we are going to do in the 
future, but without qualified pickers, we are 
going to lose our whole crop.” Wright Farms 
planted a total of around 300 acres of 
tomatoes. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1965. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LEGGETT: Thank you 
for your letter of August 16 regarding the 
tomato harvest. 

You asked, “Will Mexico provide the 8,000 
as certified last week?” Our understanding 
is that the Mexican Government has ac- 
cepted the order, and that no problems are 
expected from that quarter. 
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A more pressing question at the moment 
is this: Do the growers want the 8,000 certi- 
fied braceros? A full week has passed since 
the certification decision was announced, and 
the growers have taken no steps to ask the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to 
admit 8,000 workers. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service will react favorably, 
as will the Mexican Government, but in the 
meantime a week’s time has been lost. 

We understand that some of the growers 
are reluctant to recruit Americans beyond 
the California borders; this activity would be 
required of all growers who seek foreign work- 
ers. 

We are hoping for an early resolution of 
this question. 

If I can offer you additional information, 
I would be happy to do so. 

Sincerely, 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ. 
Secretary of Labor. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1965. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: By hook or by crook, 
our tomato growers are getting in some of 
the crop. I believe it is possible to be mes- 
merized however, by the numbers gained 
with respect to the harvest. Certainly we 
should keep in mind who's doing the job. 
The letter I sent to you yesterday showed 
primarily women and children working. En- 
closed herewith is a press release indicating 
that 200 men from Beale Air Force Base are 
helping with the harvest there. 

As you know, in spite of the fact that we 
have 400,000 unemployed in California, re- 
cruitment efforts are substantially unfruit- 
ful. We are now going outside the State to 
recruit. This, as you know, would be almost 
impossible for our growers were it not for the 
canning industry putting up $750,000. 

The State recruiters are leaving over the 
weekend. Ruben Lopes from Woodland, 
about whom I have written before from my 
district, will go to Louisiana. In 10 days 
we will assess his efforts along with the 
others and make a report. Meanwhile, our 
school recruitment efforts continue. 

Your numbers said we had 900 young peo- 
ple in Sacramento schools who wanted to 
work. Our recruitment efforts on Monday 
could only produce four crews and 120 work- 
ers. On Wednesday we picked up 50 more. 
The local Woodland office could get none. In 
Vallejo, there was a reported 200 available 
and we picked up 35. This one association 
of Yolo growers was short 300 workers yes- 
terday. They are paying 25 cents and up a 
box for picking which works out at an aver- 
age rate for a qualified worker almost twice 
your $1.40 criteria. In spite of the fact of 
the shortages prevalent in the association, 
your tomato school persists. 

I understand you attempted to recruit 500 
for the school. I believe two-thirds of this 
number showed up. Where these workers 
will go after the harvest, no one knows. 

I also enclose a statement from western 
growers which contains a number of con- 
clusions which I have not verified of date. 
I reiterate the matter continues critical. 

I believe more workers should be certi- 
fied and their introduction into the labor 
market should be maintained forthwith. 

Can you really say that farmers are not 
cooperating at maximum at this time. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT L. LEGGETT, 
Member of Congress. 
[From the Appeal-Democrat, Aug. 14, 1965] 
HARVEST HELP SOUGHT HERE 


Two hundred men from Beale Air Force 
Base turned out this morning to help harvest 
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Yuba-Sutter area peach and tomato crops 
and officials and growers still are seeking hun- 
dreds more farmworkers for tomorrow and 
later. 

The Marysville office of the State Depart- 
ment of Employment’s Farm Labor Service 
also is seeking applicants for the tomato 
picker training schools at Davis and will 
register candidates at 2 p.m. Monday at the 
office at 301 G Street, Marysville. 

Abe Leal, farm labor office manager, said 
a total of 300 workers were sent out to harvest 
jobs here this morning and he could have 
used another 100 to fill harvest crew orders. 

Orders írom growers have more than 
doubled since rains brought a variety of 
problems to ripening crops and Leal said he 
needs at least 100 peach pickers and 100 
tomato pickers for tomorrow morning. 

The office will be open from 6 a.m. to 10 
p.m. tomorrow. 

Meanwhile, officials hope to get 100 people 
from Sacramento Valley areas to participate 
in the State Department of Employment’s 
training school for tomato pickers. Recruit- 
ing also is underway in the bay area for the 
school, which is designed to provide phys- 
ically capable pickers for the peak tomato 
harvest in September. 

Leal said registration at 2 p.m. Monday for 
the school will be for men at least 18 years of 
age who are self-supporting. Participants 
must be ready to leave after registration to 
stay 2 weeks in Davis. Transportation will 
be available at the labor office and tomato 
harvest jobs will be provided at the finish 
of training, Leal said. 


PAY SCALE 


The men will be paid $45 to $75 per week 
under the Federal manpower development 
and training program conducted by Davis 
School District physical education instruc- 
tors, 

In addition to their salaries while under- 
going physical conditioning, the men will 
receive housing, meals, free transportation 
and $1 per day for incidental expenses. The 
basic salary will depend on the number of 
dependents each worker has and his work 
experience over the past 2 years. 

The Beale airmen who turned out this 
morning were assigned principally to Yuba- 
Sutter area peach-picking jobs, but a few 
went to the Colusa and Gridley areas to pick 
tomatoes, Leal said. 

Base officials said yesterday that requests 
for leave would be granted the airmen in 
an effort to help in the community’s efforts 
to save crops after the unseasonable rain. 


[From the Appeal-Democrat, Aug. 14, 1965] 
ANOTHER TRY FOR BRACEROS 


SaCRAMENTO.—California tomato growers 
have decided to seek new evidence to support 
their claim that 24,000 Mexican nationals are 
needed for this season’s harvest. 

A growers’ spokesman said the evidence 
would be presented to a special three-man 
advisory panel set up by U.S. Labor Secretary 
W. Willard Wirtz to examine petitions for 
foreign workers. 

(The decision was made at a meeting here 
yesterday attended by representatives of the 
Northern California Growers Association, 
Yuba City, and nine other growers associa- 
tions.) 

Wirtz, on recommendation of the panel 
earlier this week, authorized the importation 
of 8,000 braceros next month for the harvest. 

The growers had sought 24,000 foreign 
workers while the California Employment 
Department had suggested to the panel that 
16,500 braceros would be sufficient. 

The California Labor Federation, AFL- 
CIO, had told the panel that no foreign work- 
ers were needed because there was an abund- 
ance of domestic workers. 
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The growers’ decision to seek new evidence 
was reached Friday at a 2-hour meeting at- 
tended by officials representing more than 75 
percent of the tomato crop. 

The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of the Growers Farm Labor Association, 
Salinas; Watsonville Growers Association; 
Agricultural Labor Bureau, Fresno; San Joa- 
quin Farm Production Association, Stock- 
ton; Dixon Growers Association. 

Valley Farm Labor Association, Fairfield; 
Sacramento Valley Growers Association, 
Woodland: Yolo Growers, Inc., Woodland; 
Northern California Growers Association, 
Yuba City; and the California Tomato Grow- 
ers’ Association, Stockton. 

The council of California growers said 
farm leaders would now hold a series of local 
strategy meetings to determine the best way 
to convince the Federal Government that 
more foreign workers were needed. 


WESTERN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 17, 1695. 
Senator GEORGE L. MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Pursuant to your 
request for factual data, and to an appeal 
from Merced County tomato growers, we sent 
an experienced survey team into the area 
yesterday to make a field check to determine 
the extent of crop loss due to the shortage of 
harvest labor. 

Our team found that approximately 25 mil- 
lion pounds of ripe tomatoes have already 
been lost, and that growers will lose at least 
60 million pounds before the end of the 
season. 

The survey also disclosed the fact that with 
almost 4,000 acres of tomatoes ready for can- 
nery harvest in the area, there are only 750 
pickers at work. They confirmed the esti- 
mate of Vincent Grieco, manager of the Cen- 
tral California Tomato Growers Association, 
a growers’ cooperative, that a total of 3,750 
pickers of the inexperienced type now in the 
field, or about 1,300 braceros, are needed to 
salvage the crop. 

As Mr. Grieco has probably advised you, 
Merced growers have exhausted all sources 
of domestic labor recruitment without suc- 
cess, and to make matters worse, they are 
suffering a daily reduction in their work 
force. Our team estimates that at the pres- 
ent rate of attrition, their work force will 
number less than 500 by the end of the week. 

Our representatives also found that Merced 
tomato growers are paying 25 to 30 cents a 
box, and are meeting Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz’ criteria in every way. But in spite of 
their appeal to the Department, and to all 
State and Federal agencies which have re- 
peatedly assured California growers that an 
adequate supply of domestic labor is avall- 
able for harvesting our crops, they have had 
no assistance whatsoever, and this appalling 
loss of crops continues. 

As you perhaps know, the Merced district 
ships both fresh market and processing to- 
matoes from the same fields. They are in 
their cannery pick now, the first district to 
supply California’s huge canning industry. 

The cannery price to Merced growers for 
tomatoes this year is $34.50 a ton. Our rep- 
resentatives found that including the cost 
of “back-up” men in the field, such as box 
spreaders, loaders, truckdrivers and field 
su the cost of harvesting is aver- 
aging about $16.00 a ton, leaving but $18.50 
a ton toward the $350.00 an acre production 
cost. Ordinarily, these growers depend on 
their green pick to take care of most of their 
production costs, but this year the green 
pick was not substantial. 

The Merced district tomato deal is in the 
hands of small growers, most of them mem- 
bers of a growers’ ve. The largest 
grower has a total of 140 acres but most of 
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the growers plant 40 to 80 acres. Last year, 
from the same acreage and a lower average 
yield, the 140-acre grower had harvested 
2,308 tons of tomatoes up to August 16, while 
this year, with fields no further advanced, 
he has harvested but 849 tons. He expects 
to lose about one-half his crop. His expe- 
rience is typical among the smaller growers 
in the district. 

In one area, where 4 growers had ad- 
joining fields, our survey team found grower 
John Giani with 7 pickers for his 50 acres of 
ripe tomatoes, Leonard Martinelli, with no 
pickers and 80 acres spoiling fast; John Pas- 
sarino with 50 acres and 9 pickers, and Ben 
Gonella, with a contractor’s crew of 40 men 
and women on 75 acres. However, Gonella’s 
crew were picking only 20-30 tons a day 
while his records show that last year, with 
his bracero crew of 25 men, he picked 70 to 
80 tons a day, and his field losses due to in- 
experienced handling of vines and fruit were 
practically nothing. This year, with domes- 
tic labor, most of whom have never been in 
a tomato field, such losses to all growers have 
been extremely heavy. 

Secretary Wirtz was advised of the Merced 
tomato growers’ needs several weeks ago, and 
the local farm labor office has had an unfilled 
order for 1,000 workers for over a month. 
With no domestic labor available, and grow- 
ers meeting the criteria, the Labor Depart- 
ment has ignored their request for supple- 
mental labor with the first foreign labor not 
authorized until September 1. Apparently, 
Secretary Wirtz has not as yet learned that 
perishable crops cannot be turned on and 
off with an electric switch like a machine. 

It was the opinion of our representatives 
that only immediate action—action this 
week—can save the Merced growers from 
further devastating losses. Such assistance 
can only be authorized from the top. There- 
fore, your continued interest in this matter 
is vital. 

Warmest personal regards. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK W. CASTIGLIONE, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
I yield to the 


Mr. CEDERBERG. 
gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to state that 
in the regular bill, funds were made 
available to the Employment Service for 
farm labor activities so that today ex- 
penditures can be made in this area of 
seeking agricultural help. The gentle- 
man from California gave the impression 
that there were no funds available at 
the present time. This is not correct. 
The regular appropriation bill which 
cleared both Houses last week contains 
sufficient funds for this purpose. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with interest to the col- 
loquy between the two gentlemen from 
California indicating the seriousness of 
the agricultural problem in the State of 
California. I want to reemphasize again 
that we have the same problem in the 
State of Michigan and it is also true in 
many States. However I cannot help but 
to point out it is quite interesting that 
this problem results from repeal of Pub- 
lic Law 78 which was advocated by 
this administration. This was brought 
on by the policies of this administration. 
Agriculture is in a very serious condition 
in many areas of the country just be- 
cause we failed to extend Public Law 78, 
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& law that had been working well. Any 
law can be improved in certain areas but 
we should never, we should never, have 
repealed Public Law 78. It was a serious 
mistake. Now, when you make a serious 
mistake like this, the next thing to do is 
to try to remedy it. I would certainly 
hope that the Secretary of Labor has had 
enough experience with this experiment 
of trying to use civilian workers, and I 
am all for using civilian workers as much 
as possible, but we all knew, those of us 
who had any experience at all in this 
field, that it just would not work. As a 
result of that program, crops have 
spoiled in California and they are spoil- 
ing in Michigan and other areas. What 
happens? This not only affects the 
farmer but it affects the packing com- 
pany employees, and affects the price to 
the consumer. It is a sad situation 
which American agriculture finds itself 
in because Public Law 78 was needlessly 
repealed. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. Has not the Secretary of 
Labor had the power all year to antici- 
pate this situation and certify a sufficient 
number of people to harvest these crops? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. The sad situation is the 
Secretary of Labor appears to be reluc- 
tant to use his authority. I talked to his 
office just yesterday and today, hoping 
that maybe we could get some foreign 
labor to come in to do the job. I was 
advised this morning that the Heinz 
Pickle Co, does have, coming in tomor- 
row, some recruits from Puerto Rico, but 
it is all on an emergency basis. The 
pickles are on the vines and some of 
them are too ripe now. This matter has 
created a very chaotic situation. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McFALL. I wish to point out to 
the gentleman that the problem with the 
bracero law that we had here was not 
really a party line matter. I supported 
the extension of the program, as many 
of us did and I would like to agree with 
many of the things that the gentleman 
has said. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Will the gentle- 
man agree with me now that this experi- 
ment has been going on this year and we 
now find ourselves in this situation, it 
might be a good idea for the proper com- 
mittee of the House to reevaluate the 
necessity of reinstating that law? 

Mr. McFALL. I think what is going 
on now is evidence that some sort of a 
legislative program is necessary. The 
Secretary has a very difficult job to try 
to make a makeshift program on his own 
initiative. 

1 ae CEDERBERG. I can appreciate 

Mr. McFALL. He is trying to do a 
good job under difficult circumstances. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I can appreciate 
that. I think now that we have had this 
experience this year, after Congress ad- 
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journs it might be advisable for the 
proper committee of this Congress to go 
into the field and hold some hearings on 
the subject and discuss the matter with 
the packers and with the farmers and 
with the labor people who have been in- 
volved in the program—all of them. So 
that we can come out with a sensible 
program, so that the farmers will not 
have to go through this again. I am 
afraid of this situation continuing. I 
know it is happening in my area. Some 
of the farmers say they will not plant 
pickles again. This is a $200-million- 
plus crop in Michigan. If we lose this 
crop it will be a very important factor in 
our economy. 

Mr. McFALL. I would support the 
gentleman in that. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to say that I dis- 
agree strongly with the gentleman from 
Michigan, who preceded me in the well. 
I want to announce to the House that at 
the close of this session of Congress I 
intend to give a full report on exactly 
how we stand as far as agricultural 
labor in this country is concerned, just 
as I gave a midyear report on June 28. 
This last report, as you will recall, made 
very clear that in California we were 
making excellent progress in recruiting 
domestic farmworkers and in harvesting 
the crops, as we were in the rest of the 
country, in the absence of Public Law 78. 

I merely want to say again that I 
would strongly oppose any renewal of 
Public Law 78. I have every reason to 
feel quite optimistic as to what the out- 
come will be at the end of the year, andI 
promise the House that in due course, in 
mid-September or late September, if we 
are still here, I shall take the opportunity 
to make known the figures of the Sep- 
tember harvest; and I am fully confident 
that they are going to reflect the same 
trends that were refiected by the mid- 
year figures. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I wish I could be 
as optimistic as is my good friend from 
California. I think the facts do not bear 
that out. Let me give you an example of 
one grower of pickles in that area. He 
said by August 7, 1964, they had picked 
231,000 bushels-plus. On August 7, 1965, 
they had picked 31,000 bushels-plus. 
The farmers just cannot stand these so- 
called good reports. 

Mr. COHELAN. I do not know the 
details of the specific area the gentle- 
man is talking about. I can only tell 
you that I shall be very glad to analyze 
any problem in Michigan and go into the 
utmost detail. We will have the cold 
facts and figures. But I say to the gen- 
tleman again that the figures we last 
reported in the well of this House, in a 
full hour colloquy in which we invited 
all Members to come and criticize if they 
could; show very clearly that there were 
only two crops where we had difficul- 
ties and they were in California. In 
these two crops, strawberries and aspara- 
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gus, the reasons for the difficulties were 
not entirely over the question of the re- 
cruitment of labor. There was some 
very poor management involved. We 
also experienced one of the wettest Aprils 
on record and this knocked out the early 
crop of strawberries and delayed the as- 
paragus crop. So even if we had not 
been making a transition in our labor 
supply there would have been some 
pretty difficult problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
have been very close to this problem. I 
say also for the benefit of my colleagues 
from California, that I have every con- 
fidence in the Secretary of Labor, that 
he is doing all he possibly can to see that 
crops do not spoil in the fields. He has 
said repeatedly that any request for sup- 
plementary labor which meets reason- 
able and established criteria is going to 
be complied with. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If the gentleman 
had some of these farmers in his dis- 
trict he would feel a lot closer to the 
problem than he does now. We are feel- 
ing the heat. 

Mr. COHELAN. I feel very strongly 
about it as well. I have canneries and 
other related activities in my district 
that the gentleman has been mentioning 
and I am just as sincere in my interest 
in solving this problem as is the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Iam sure that the 
gentleman is. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOELSON. I would merely like 
to suggest, that instead of urging re- 
newal of the bracero program some of 
those who were urging this program 
would get in back of a program to apply 
the minimum wage law to farm labor. 
Then we might be doing something to 
make farm labor attractive enough eco- 
nomically to bring people into these 


areas. 

Mr. COHELAN. I agree with the 
gentleman wholeheartedly. As I under- 
stand it, we may have the opportunity to 
vote on such a bill this year and I have 
already indicated my strong support for 
this measure. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. GILBERT. May I ask the gentle- 
man from California if he knows wheth- 
er there is a labor shortage in California? 

Mr. COHELAN. As a matter of fact, 
we have very substantial unemployment 
in California. 

Mr. GILBERT. That is right; so 
there is a surplus of labor and you cer- 
tainly can find an adequate number of 
people to work on these farms if you pay 
them an adequate wage. 

Mr. COHELAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that I would not 
want to underestimate the difficulty of 
bringing workers into specific problem 
areas. But I want to emphasize, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman’s point, that we 
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do have an unemployment problem in 
California and that one of the most im- 
portant factors in attracting workers to 
the fields is to pay them a reasonable and 
decent wage. 

Mr. GILBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MOSS. Obviously, we have an 
unemployment problem in California and 
equally obvious is the fact that we have 
a shortage of agricultural labor. This 
shortage has been attested to by the 
panel named by the Secretary of Labor 
himself and certification upon a showing 
of need having been made by the Secre- 
tary to help alleviate that shortage of 
agricultural labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield further to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. But in evaluating unem- 
ployment and in evaluating the problem 
of agricultural labor, there are other fac- 
tors than just rates of salary or wages; 
would not the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia agree? 

Mr. COHELAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman and I will say to him again that 
what he has recited, as far as the Cali- 
fornia situation is concerned, is accurate. 
I would merely add that to the very best 
of my knowledge the labor requirements 
for California are being monitored on a 
daily basis, and if the requirements are 
such that further supplementary labor 
is needed, I feel very confident that this 
will be recognized and acted on promptly 
by the proper authorities. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOSS. The question of mini- 
mum wages has been raised, and I shall 
support, and will at the first opportunity, 
an extension of a national minimum 
wage to agriculture. I believe it is long 
overdue. But it is not going to solve the 
problems of agricultural labor. 

There is no more relevancy to general 
industrial unemployment as applied to 
agricultural labor than the injection of 
the Los Angeles riots by the gentleman 
from Iowa into the question of agricul- 
tural labor. The problems of Los 
Angeles are many. There are the social 
problems, the economic problems leading 
to those riots which are far more com- 
plex than simply moving those people out 
on farms where they are totally unpre- 
pared to undertake this type of work. 

Mr. COHELAN. I would agree with 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. MOSS. A part of the reason why 
we should not recommit this bill is not 
just because there is money here to re- 
cruit labor, but because there are pro- 
grams attacking some of these far more 
urgent problems of our day, the com- 
plex problems of a rapidly urbanizing 
society, and they are going to be with 
us whether we are under the pressure 
of war or in the happy land of peace. 

I want to thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. COHELAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I agree with him whole- 
heartedly when he suggests that the 
problem of a labor market in transition 
is a very difficult and often painful proc- 
ess. This bili will help in making the 
necessary adjustment. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, that I rose orig- 
inally to congratulate my colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Mc- 
Fal. LI, on his statement and to endorse 
generally what he had to say. In addi- 
tion, I wanted to make clear my posi- 
tion in regard to farm labor and to re- 
iterate some of the facts. Certainly, I 
am opposed to the recommittal of this 
bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to get this 
away from the pickle-pluckers and the 
tomato-pickers and back to basic con- 
siderations with the simple closing re- 
mark that perhaps there are some apple- 
knockers needed by people either within 
this building or within a stone’s throw 
thereof, from the $60 million devastated 
situation that I read about in the last 
Sunday’s paper concerning the northern 
Virginia bounteous apple crop this year; 
and get back, Mr. Chairman, to a ques- 
tion to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. FOGARTY]. 

I notice in the report of the subcom- 
mittee, page 6, the second full para- 
graph, there is the statement: 

Testimony presented during the hearings 
left a great deal to be desired concerning the 
cancer, stroke, and heart situation * * *— 


And this line continues further to the 
effect that there are four other National 
Institutes—and I presume that refers 
to the several Institutes of our National 
Institutes of Health— 

a total of $20,250,000 but no positions for 
personnel to carry out these responsibilities. 


It says further that the committee was 
far from satisfied. I would commend the 
committee on its frank and overt state- 
ment about the testimony and the hear- 
ings—which I have reviewed—concern- 
ing this problem. Is there any question 
of jurisdiction between the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, or our Appropriations 
Committee, c the appropria- 
tion carried herein for the President’s so- 
called stroke, cancer, and heart regional 
centers in view of the glowing words— 
supra—concerning the report of the so- 
called Commission, with all of which I 
do not agree. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. There is no jurisdic- 
tional dispute between this committee 
and any legislative committee. We are 
only recommending in this report today 
what is authorized for the present. This 
does not take into consideration a bill 
that is before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the so- 
called stroke and cancer bill that has 
already passed the Senate and is now 
before the House committee. 

Mr, HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
The authorization he refers to is an au- 
thorization for the National Institutes of 
Health; is that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is not in this 
bill. We do not have the authority or 
authorizations in some cases. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman refer 
to page 6 of the bill and advise me if the 
four institutes referred to are in the na- 
tional medical centers: the National 
Cancer Institute, the National Heart 
Institute, the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and 
so forth. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. I presume from the re- 
port and bill that appropriations in those 
four instances are moneys for proper 
study and research, and maybe person- 
nel, although the positions are not yet 
provided, with the intent to set up at a 
later date further studies and spaces ac- 
cording to the Presidential commission 
recommendations; is that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman feel 
everything herein appropriated, includ- 
ing that portion of such funds herein 
as will be used for this purpose, although 
before a legislative committee, is in fact 
germane to this particular appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is, and when we 
met with the Senate about 10 days ago 
we had some funds in their bill that we 
struck out because it was carried in this 
bill. We could find no fault with it. 
The only fault I found was that the ad- 
ministration did not ask for sufficient 
funds—one hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars was recommended by 
the committee, and the President only 
requested $43 million. That is the only 
fault I found, or that I could make. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman knows 
that in many instances he and I have a 
common eye toward health serv- 
ice to the people on a quality basis in 
these activities. Does not the gentle- 
man feel the reason that so-called ade- 
quate amounts were not asked for by the 
administration in the budget was pend- 
ing the legislative committee establish- 
ing what may or may not be necessary 
in keeping with current medical prac- 
tice, as far as regional centers and the 
stroke and cancer propositions are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think that is a fair 
statement. 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to know that 
this is germane, authorized, and that 
part of it has been reduced in conference 
with the other body. I would certainly 
hope that before this committee comes 
to the point of appropriating for the 
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other, it takes into complete considera- 
tion the statements that might be made 
by whichever jurisdictional committee 
authorizes the legislation, in view of hav- 
ing testified before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on the 
subject, and soon thereafter the chair- 
man was appointed a Federal judge and 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service's resignation was accepted. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
gentleman from Arkansas {Mr. HARRIS}. 
I would like to say that in all the years 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Han- 
RIS] has been chairman of that com- 
mittee, and I have had the privilege of 
being the chairman of this committee, 
we have never had any difference of 
opinion as to matters of jurisdiction 
either on this side or on Mr. Harris’ 
side, so far as I know. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say I am very proud of the fact 
that there has never arisen an occasion 
where it was necessary for me or other 
members of our committee to raise a 
point of order against an item in an 
appropriation bill due to jurisdictional 
questions. But I do think probably in 
view of the questions raised by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri it 
would be appropriate to advise the House 
that our committee is considering what 
is referred to as complexes for the 
dreaded and deadly diseases of heart, 
cancer, and stroke. We will probably in 
the early part of next week, if not on 
Thursday of this week, start executive 
sessions on the proposal. I think it 
should be pointed out that thorough, 
careful, and complete hearings have been 
developed on this proposal. It is an im- 
portant one and I think you should know 
that, contrary to the implications that 
are given by some people, this is not at 
all a crash program. It will be recalled 
that in 1937 a Cancer Institute was es- 
tablished for research in this field. In 
1946 another institute was set up in con- 
nection with heart diseases. Subsequent 
thereto in 1947 or 1948 other institutes 
were set up under the NIH. These 
programs have been going on for the 
last 15, 18, and 20 years and longer. 
Remarkable results have been achieved. 

What is contemplated now with this 
proposal is to utilize existing medical 
schools and institutions in the United 
States together with categorical centers, 
together with treatment centers as a 
complex working together within a unit 
in order to provide the medical tech- 
niques and the new processes that have 
resulted out of these many, many years 
of study and research with the medical 
profession in this country in order to fill 
this gap from its discovery to its applica- 
tion. That is the purpose of it and I 
think, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is some controversy, when it is all 
accomplished it will be worked out in my 
judgment on a basis under the regular 
traditional procedures that the medical 
profession as well as this Congress have 
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long since adopted. I thought the House. 
should have the benefit of this informa- 
tion. : 

gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call to the attention of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, that I think under the 1937 
legislation and under the 1946 legislation 
creating the Cancer Institute and the 
Heart Institute respectively, sufficient 
authority does now exist to establish 
these complexes. I do not believe our 
committee would be fully justified in go- 
ing forward in the establishment of these 
complexes, however, in view of the bill 
pending before the legislative committee. 
But no further legislation is needed since 
we have several quite similar complexes 
in existence at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a motion will be made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin to re- 
turn this bill to the full Appropriations 
Committee. 

I submit that nothing will be gained 
and a great deal will be lost by so doing. 

It is not unusual to bring in a sup- 
plemental bill like this. The first sup- 
plemental bill passed this year was 
passed January 26. We have had an- 
other supplemental bill since then. We 
will get another one, and it is possible 
we will get two, if Congress does not 
adjourn by the enc of September. Every 
year we have at least two or three sup- 
plemental bills, and usually more. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act passed the Congress by a 
substantial margin. It was passed by 
unanimous vote of the Members of the 
House. In that way we certainly make 
some commitment, or make some prom- 
ise to the people who are interested in 
programs like this, that the program 
will be funded. The people have a per- 
fect right to expect the funds and set 
up machinery to get ready to receive 
the Federal help. 

When we passed the act for elemen- 
tary and secondary education this year, 
which was one of the great milestones in 
Federal aid to education in our coun- 
try, the House passed it by a majority 
of 110 votes. It passed the Senate, I 
believe, by a vote of 73 to 18. 

That is a clear mandate upon the 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to handle this bill as promptly 
as circumstances will permit. 

These pieces of legislation were passed 
in March and April of this year. The 
requests have been around for a long 
time. Our committee would have taken 
care of this before, if the other body had 
acted more quickly on the regular ap- 
propriation bill for 1966. That is the 
reason why we are here now. 
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There is nothing not orderly about 
this 


So far as establishing priorities is con- 
cerned, are we going to say now that 
manpower training is not one of the top 
priorities in this country? Are we go- 
ing to say now, and we would be if we 
send this bill back to the committee, we 
do not believe that elementary and sec- 
ondary education is one of the top 
priorities in this country? Are we go- 
ing to say now that we will turn our 
backs on the heart, cancer, and stroke 
program? 

Are we going to say to these people, 
“We will make you wait just a little 
longer.” 

Are we going to say to the superin- 
tendents of school systems all over the 
country, “We are going to make you wait 
another 5 or 6 or 7 weeks, rather than 
get this money next week.” 

The hearings on this bill will start in 
the Senate tomorrow morning if we pass 
it today, and it is expected that the bill 
will be reported to the Senate this week. 


So these programs for the schools could. 


be funded sometime next week and they 
would not have to wait until the end of 
September or sometime in October, when 
the Congress adjourns. 

I have at the desk a county-by-county 
breakdown of what is going to happen if 
we return this bill to the full Appropria- 
tions Committee. We will not gain a 
single, solitary thing by recommiting this 
bill except to delay getting the funds to 
all of them. 

Those who vote to recommit this bill 
to the full Appropriations Committee 
will be saying to the people that they 
doubt the wisdom of the action of the 
House when it passed the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. They will 
be saying to the people of the country, 
We do not know whether men who are 
out of work ought to be trained as soon 
as possible to fill the jobs that are going 
unfilled at this time.” 

This will just delay things. You say, 
on that side of the aisle, that you have 
nothing against these programs. Well, 
if you have nothing against them, why 
delay the funding for these programs 
some 5 or 6 weeks? Why waste all this 
time? Why return this supplemental 
bill to the full Appropriations Commit- 
tee? 

You know as well as I do, the votes on 
the subcommittee, and how they would 
be, 2, 3, 4, or 5 weeks from now. You 
know what they will be in the full com- 
mittee. You will not change one vote by 
returning this supplemental bill to the 
full Committee on Appropriations. The 
only thing you are going to accomplish 
is to cut down on some of the results that 
we are trying to make available to the 
people of our country. When we talk 
about training of manpower, when we 
talk about health, and when we talk 
about education, I ask anyone to get on 
this floor and tell the Members of this 
House and, yes, the country, and the 
world, what should have greater priority. 

Mr. Chairman, recommitting this bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations 
would do nothing but delay these pro- 
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grams which provide so basically for our 
national strength—the education of our 
people, training of our manpower, and 
better health for all. The delay might 
save à few dollars but they would be some 
of the most costly dollars ever saved. 
This would be one of the most classic ex- 
amples of false economy we have ever 
seen. Everyone expert in the area—the 
Office of Education, the Department of 
Labor, one of the leading financial insti- 
tutions in New York, and so forth— 
agrees that better education is the major 
contributor to the increase in our produc- 
tivity. There can be no less doubt con- 
cerning manpower training and the 
health of our people contributing to our 
economic advancement. 

So anyway you look at it, recommittal 
of this bill would result in nothing gained 
and a great deal lost. 

I trust that the motion to recommit 
will be overwhelmingly defeated. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
is correct. I do intend to offer a straight 
motion to recommit this bill to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when the com- 
mittee rises in just a few moments. As 
I explained a little earlier this afternoon, 
the reason for this motion is to give 
the Committee on Appropriations an op- 
portunity to consider at one time the $7 
billion—exclusive of Vietnamese war 
costs—which will be coming to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the form of 
supplemental requests. 

We have broken the $100 billion 
budget ceiling that the President set as 
a most important guideline for fiscal 
year 1966. This important guideline 
which was established in January is just 
as important, if not more so, at this time. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
makes the point that to delay the action 
on this bill by recommitting it would 
Somehow endanger these programs. I 
would like to restate for the gentleman 
from Rhode Island that the request for 
this money has been before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations since April. 

The Speaker of the House, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
has said that a target date has been set 
for adjournment for sometime in Sep- 
tember, or in the latter part of the month. 
I submit to you that we would be ful- 
filling our obligation as controllers of the 
purse strings of this Nation to consider 
all of these supplemental requests at one 
time so that we will know, and so that 
the American people will know, just how 
far we are going in debt in fiscal year 
1966. 

I point this out to you because each 
month we are establishing new records 
as far as the cost of living is concerned. 
We have, in effect, levied a 5-percent 
national sales tax in the last 2½ years 
against the people of this country in the 
form of decreased purchasing power 
brought about by Government policy. It 
seems to me incumbent on the House 
Committee on Appropriations to review 
all of these supplemental requests at one 
time before this Congress adjourns. The 
administration will continue submitting 
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these requests to the Congress on a 
piecemeal basis unless we stand up and 
demand that the executive branch sub- 
mit at one time for our consideration all 
of its spending requests. Tomorrow, 25 
items are coming to this Congress. The 
next day, according to the information 
from the Bureau of the Budget, another 
10 items are going to be submitted to this 
Congress. All of them have been before 
the Bureau of the Budget for about 3 
months, and some of them longer than 
that. 

It seems to me that we should be en- 
titled to a full report on the overall 
spending proposed by our Government 
for the fiscal year 1966. 

We have had one request for Vietnam 
in the amount of $700 million. We have 
had another one in the amount of $1.7 
billion. We shall have another one in 
January of at least $5 billion. And there 
are Members of the other body, includ- 
ing the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, who estimate that this cost will 
run from $10 to $12 billion when we come 
back here in January. 

I, for one, will support these requests 
of the President of the United States 
for funding the Vietnamese war. But 
it seems to me that we must fulfill our 
responsibility as individual citizens and 
as Members of Congress, to understand 
full well in what direction we are taking 
this country and what we are doing to 
the dollar value of the people of this 
Nation. 

For that reason it is incumbent, I 
think, upon every Member to weigh care- 
fully in his own mind whether or not an 
overall review of spending and of the 
supplemental requests for 1966 are not 
called for at this time. 

For that reason the motion which I 
shall make will be a straight motion to 
recommit, and I solicit your support of 
this motion. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never been able 
to understand the opposition that we al- 
ways run into when we have a program 
that meets the needs of people. I would 
think that all men and all women would 
wish the thrill of adventure and the 
sweet sense of satisfaction in being par- 
ticipants in a climb to the heights of 
human contentment. 

I have been reading the minority re- 
port signed by 16 members of the minor- 
ity, for all of whom I have respect and a 
large measure of affection. In this mi- 
nority report we are told to halt the 
campaign on disease, the campaign for 
sound bodies and sound minds, the cam- 
paign for the things that are most pre- 
cious and we need the most. We are 
told to halt all of that because we must 
give our money to the making of guns 
and ammunition, and the waging of war. 

I am not willing to accept that. Iam 
not willing to surrender the pursuit for 
happiness and health, and education and 
employment for everyone, in the Great 
Society of our dreams and determina- 
tions. 

It amazes me that 16 men as able— 
and certainly they all are able—should 
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have advanced the thought that we can- 
not go forward in the ways of peace be- 
cause all our money we need for war, 
which, say they, calls for sacrifices and 
comes first in our concern. 

If all our thoughts we give to war, and 
all our means we spend in waging and 
preparing for war, then, Mr. Chairman, 
I see no hope for the human race in the 
time of any in this Chamber, of their 
children and their grandchildren. But 
if we continue, unafraid and with faith, 
as we have started, on our war on 
poverty, ignorance, and disease, then, Mr. 
Chairman, the peace; the lasting peace, 
will come as surely as day follows the 
night. 

To turn back now, to beat a hasty re- 
treat from our quest for the blessings of 
the Great Society, would be the aban- 
donment of the purpose of our national 
being, for this country of ours was made 
by hard work and sacrifice and with the 
blessing and purpose of God to give a 
richness in man’s happiness and welfare 
and dignity in greater measure than ever 
had been known. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I can con- 
ceive no greater delight than to yield to 
my respected and beloved friend from 
Wisconsin, 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. I hate war and regret that 
we must be involved in a war in Viet- 
nam. The facts are, however, that we 
are, and I believe the American people 
are, ready and willing to face up to the 
terrific costs of this war. 

I would like to point out to my friend 
from Illinois that in the regular appro- 
priation bill which we passed here just 
10 days ago, your committee on confer- 
ence increased the President’s budget for 
heart and cancer and dread diseases re- 
search by over $30 million. I believe the 
Congress has acted wisely in this area. 
We went beyond the request that the 
President thought was a prudent one for 
medical research. And I believe that the 
gentleman from Illinois supported these 
increases recommended by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island and myself. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, my time is running out, and before 
Iam quite out of time I would like to say 
to my dear friend from Wisconsin that, 
great as is my respect for him, I prefer 
to go forward with the gentleman from 
Rhode Island toward the goals for which 
we reach rather than to beat a retreat 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
the mountains of hollow echoing and 
the plains of burned out fertility. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The remarks of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larrp], who is one of the Republican 
leaders, are the strangest I have heard 
in my many years as a Member of this 
body. The gentleman admits he is for 
these programs but he is against appro- 
priating for them at the present time. 
The gentleman is trying to ride two 
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horses going in opposite directions at the 
same time. 

Mr. Chairman, 97 percent of the 
amount of appropriations provided for 
in this bill are to carry out commitments 
that we have made by legislative action, 
and they are to carry out commitments 
we have made to the American people. 
For example, $126 million is to carry out 
the manpower training program. About 
$1 billion is to carry out the funding of 
the elementary and secondary school 
programs that this Congress has passed. 

Mr. Chairman, what is more meritori- 
ous than those two programs? 

What about the other program of 
heart and cancer research involving 
about $43 million? 

Mr. Chairman, it is beyond my power 
of understanding to comprehend any 
Member who voted for these authoriza- 
tions in the past voting to postpone the 
appropriations now. 

We are starting a school year within a 
short while. The appropriations here 
involve elementary and secondary school 
systems of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is just impossible for 
me to understand how the gentleman 
from Wisconsin can put himself in the 
inconsistent position that he has and ex- 
pect intelligent Members of this body to 
follow him. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ULLMAN, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 10586) making supplemental 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
et engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. LAIRD. Iam at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lamp moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 
There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit the bili. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The was taken; and there 
were—yeas 139, nays 263, not voting 32, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 246] 
YEAS—139 
Abbitt Ellsworth Minshall 
Abernethy Erlenborn Moore 
Adair Findley Morton 
II. Ford. R. Mosher 
Fountain Nelsen 

Glenn Frelinghuysen ONeal. Ga. 
Andrews, Fulton, Pa. 

N. Dak. Fuqua y 
Arends Gathings Poft 
Ashbrook Gettys Pool 
Ashmore Goodell Quie 
Ayres Gross 
Bates Grover Reid, II. 
Battin Gubser Reifel 
Belcher Gurney Reinecke 
Berry Haley Rhodes, Ariz. 
Betts Hall Rivers, S.C. 
Bolton Halleck Robison 
Bow Hansen, Idaho Roudebush 
Bray Harsha tterfield 
Brock Harvey, Ind. Saylor 
Broyhill, N.C. H Schneebeli 
Broyhill, Va. Henderson Scott 

Herlong Selden 
Byrnes, Wis. Hutchinson Shriver 
Callaway Jarman Skubitz 
Carter Johnson, Pa Smith, Calif. 
Cederberg Jonas Smith, N. 
Chamberlain Keith Smith, va 
Clancy King, N. T. S 
Clawson, Del Kunkel Stanton 

Laird Talcott 
Colmer Taylor 
Conable Latta Teague, Calif. 
Conte Lennon Thomson, Wis. 
Corbett Lipscomb Tuck 
Curtin Long, La. Ut 
Curtis McClory Waggonner 
Dague McCulloch Walker, Miss. 
Davis, Wis. McDade Watson 
Derwinski McEwen Whalley 
Devine McMillan Whitener 
Dickinson MacGregor Williams 
Dorn Martin, Ala ` 
Dowdy Martin, Wyatt 
Duncan, Tenn. May Wydler 
Ed Ala. Michel Younger 

NAYS—263 

Adams Cunningham Giaimo 
Addabbo Daddario Gibbons 
Albert Daniels Gilbert 
Anderson, Davis, Ga Gilligan 

Tenn. Dawson Gonzalez 
Annunzio de la Garza Grabowski 
Ashley Delaney Gray 
Aspinall Dent Green, Pa 
Baldwin Denton 
Bandstra Diggs Grider 
Barrett Dingell Griffin 
Beckworth Donohue Griffiths 
Bell Hagen, Calif. 
Bennett Downing Halpern 
Bingham Dulski Hamilton 
Blatnik Duncan, Oreg. Hanley 
Boggs Dwyer Hansen, 
Boland Dyal Hansen, Wash. 
Brademas Edmondson Hardy 
Brooks Edwards, Calif. Harris 
Broomfield Evans, Harvey, Mich. 
Brown, Calif. Everett Hathaway 
Burke Evins,Tenn. Hawkins 
Burleson Fallon Hays 
Burton, Calif. Farbstein Hechler 
Byrne, Pa. Farnsiey Helstoski 
Callan Farnum Hicks 
Cameron Pascell Holifiela 
Carey Feighan Horton 
Casey Pino Hosmer 
Celler Fisher Howard 
Cheif Flood Hull 
Clausen, Fogarty Hungate 

Don H. Foley Huot 
Cleveland Ford, Ichord 
Clevenger William D. Irwin 
Cohelan Jacobs 
Cooley Friedel Jennings 
Corman Fulton. Tenn. Joelson 
Craley Johnson, Calif. 
Culver Johnson, Okla. 
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ones, Mo. M Scheuer 
Karsten Natcher Schisler 
Karth Nedzi Schmidhauser 
Kastenmeier Nix Schweiker 
Kelly O’Brien Secrest 
Keogh O'Hara, Ii. Senner 
King, Calif Mich. Shipley 
King, Utah O’Konski Sickles 
Kirwan Olsen, Mont. Sikes 
Eluczynski Olson. Minn. Slack 
Krebs ONeill. Mass, Smith, Iowa 
Leggett Ottinger Stafford 
Long, Md. Patman Staggers 
Love Patten Stalbaum 
Pepper Steed 
McDowell Perkins Sti 
McFall Philbin Stratton 
McGrath Pickle Stubblefield 
McVicker Pike Sullivan 
Pirnie Sweeney 
Machen Poage Teague, Tex. 
Mackay Powell Tenzer 
Mackie Price Thompson, Tex. 
Madden Pucinski 
Mahon Purcell Tunney 
Mailliard Race Tupper 
Marsh Randall Tuten 
Martin, Mass. Redlin Udall 
Mathias Reid, N. T. Ullman 
Matsunaga Reuss Van Deerlin 
Matthews Rhodes, Pa. Vanik 
Meeds Rivers, Alaska Vigorito 
Miller Roberts ivian 
Mills Rodino Walker, N. Mex. 
Minish Rogers, Colo. Watts 
Mink Rogers, Fla. Weltner 
Mize Rogers, Tex. White, Idaho 
Moeller Ronan White, Tex. 
Monagan Roncalio Whitten 
Rooney, N.Y. Widnall 
Morgan Rooney, Pa. Willis 
Morris Roosevelt Wilson, 
Morrison Rosenthal Charles H. 
orse wski Wolff 
Moss Roush Wright 
Multer Roybal Young 
Murphy, III St Germain Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—32 
Andrews, Dole Rumsfeld 
George W. Flynt Ryan 
Baring Green, Oreg. Sisk 
Bolling Ga. 
Bonner Thompson, N. J. 
Burton. Utah Holland 
Cabell Kee Toll 
Cahill Kornegay Watkins 
Clark Landrum Yates 
Conyers Lindsay 
Cramer Resnick 


jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
Thomas with Mr. Rumsfeld. 
Toll with Mr. Burton of Utah. 
. Cabell with Mr. Cramer. 
of Georgia with Mr. Watkins, 
. Sisk with Mr. Lindsay. 
. Kee with Mr. George W. Andrews. 
Landrum with Mr. Clark. 
Bonner with Mr. Thompson of New 
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Green of Oregon with Mr. Ryan. 
Flynt with Mr. Resnick. 

Baring with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Todd. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken and the Speak- 
er announced that the “ayes” appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 
FGG 


F 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 533 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 533 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shail be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2580) to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
five hours, to be equaly divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and minor- 
ity member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary now in the bill and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shali be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH] and pend- 
ing that I now yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr Speaker, House Resolution 533 
provides for consideration of H.R. 2580, 
a bill to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes. 
The resolution provides an open rule with 
5 hours of debate, making it in order to 
consider the committee substitute as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The purpose of H.R. 2580 is the elimi- 
nation of the national origins quota sys- 
tem as a basis for selection of immigrants 
into the United States. This is a sub- 
stantial change in the present law. 

H.R. 2580 establishes a new system of 
selection for immigrants which is de- 
signed to be fair, rational, humane, and 
in the national interests. Under this 
system primary preference is based upon 
the existence of a close family relation- 
ship to US. citizens or permanent resi- 
dent aliens, and not on the existing basis 
of birthplace or ancestry. Preference is 
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also provided for those professional peo- 
ple whose services are urgently needed in 
the United States. Lesser preference is 
given to aliens capable of filling labor 
needs. The annual numerical ceiling for 
all immigrants is 170,000 with a limita- 
tion of 20,000 to any one country, on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 

There was no objection to this bill 
during hearings before the Committee on 
Rules, although there are differing views 
on how to accomplish the purposes of the 
bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 533. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as explained by the able 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
LANEY], House Resolution 533 will make 
in order the consideration of H.R. 2580, 
an act amending the Immigration and 
Nationality Act under an open rule, with 
5 hours of debate. The committee sub- 
stitute will be considered as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. 

To replace the quota system, a ceiling 
of 170,000 immigrants per year from non- 
Western Hemisphere nations is estab- 
lished. Of this total, no nation may have 
more than 20,000 places. Exempted 
from the need to qualify under the re- 
quirements placed on these immigrants 
are parents, spouses, and unmarried 
minor children of citizens. All others will 
be accepted on a preference basis which 
stresses the reuniting of families and the 
desire to accept professionally qualified 
individuals such as doctors, scientists, 
lawyers, artists, and so forth, and other 
workers skilled and unskilled, whose 
abilities are needed. 

This selection system takes effect on 
July 1, 1968, when the national origins 
system is abolished. 

Between the enactment of this bill and 
July 1, 1968, all unused visas will be 
placed in a pool to allow immigration 
from countries with oversubscribed 
quotas. These pool immigrants will be 
selected under the new preference rules 
and on July 1, 1968, with the end of the 
national origins system, the pool will be 
abolished and all immigrants will then 
eaer under the preference lists of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no ceiling on im- 
migration from free Western Hemi- 
sphere nations and two new countries 
are added to that total—Jamaica and 
Trinidad-Tobago. 

I expect that an amendment will be 
offered placing a reasonable ceiling, 
based upon immigration figures on such 
immigration. 

Testimony before the Committee on 
Rules indicated how rapidly this immi- 
gration is growing. One witness stated 
that he expected to see in the near future 
as many as 200,000 per year if some rea- 
sonable and fair ceiling is not added. 

We have placed such a ceiling on our 
friends in the rest of the world. 

New labor controls are enacted which 
apply to all immigrants except relative 
preference and refugees. 

The Secretary of Labor, under the lan- 
guage in the bill, will be to make 
a finding in the case individually that 
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immigrants will not take a job for which 
there is a willing American worker nor 
upset the wage scales in the area. 

Finally, the bill provides that of the 
170,000 immigrants, up to 10,200 may be 
refugees. Thus continuing our policy of 
accepting those fleeing oppression by to- 
talitarian governments. 

My understanding is that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] 
will offer the amendment I have referred 
to in connection with the Western 
Hemisphere to place a maximum ceiling 
of 115,000 immigrants from these partic- 
ular Western Hemisphere countries, 
such ceiling to be exclusive of immediate 
family members of citizens as is the ceil- 
ing for the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Before the Rules Committee the testi- 
mony was rather joint at that time, the 
three distinguished gentlemen on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN], the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Moore], 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] more or less testified jointly. 

Mr. FEIGHAN read a 7-page statement 
to us which I personally think was excel- 
lent. I will not try to take the time to 
review it, but I would commend it to 
every Member or at least to listen to the 
gentleman’s testimony as they present 
this particular bill. 

Some of us, Mr. Speaker, like myself 
as an example, find ourselves in a rather 
peculiar position here today. Two years 
ago in the 88th Congress an immigration 
bill was offered which I read and studied 
and which I thought was very bad legis- 
lation. I so informed my organizations, 
people, and constituency, and I opposed 
that legislation. The bill introduced 
originally in this particular Congress, 
the administration bill as it is so called, 
was in my opinion likewise as bad as the 
bill which was introduced in the last 
Congress, I mentioned my opposition at 
that time in the news releases and state- 
ments before chambers of commerce and 
other organizations. I now find in read- 
ing this particular bili somehow or other 
this seems to be a reversal. This bill is 
not much like the originally introduced 
bad bill I referred to. 

Members will notice that the rule pro- 
vides for substituting this bill as an 
amendment for the other bill. I believe, 
as the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Porr], said to me the other 
day, this is somewhat like having an 
automobile and then jacking it up and 
taking the motor and everything else off 
it, simply leaving the body or the name of 
the original, when we compare the dif- 
ference between the administration bill 
and this bill. 

In fact, I will have to say to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen that I am amazed 
they were able to get together and agree 
and to be so happy when they came be- 
fore the Rules Committee. 

Particularly I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. F THAN] and 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] who I know have worked ex- 
tremely hard in trying to bring about 
this bill and present it to the House. 

So far as I am concerned, I would be 
more than happy to have this bill go 
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over until January, after the recess, so 
that I personally could go home to ex- 
plain to my constituents why this bill, 
in my opinion, is a reasonably good bill; 
and, if the MacGregor amendment is 
adopted, with restrictions on the Western 
Hemisphere, I anticipate that I will vote 
for the bill. 

This is a bill they wish to get through. 
They have asked for the rule. The rule 
is before the House today. I know of no 
objection to the rule. 

I personally will support the Mac- 
Gregor amendment, with regard to re- 
strictions on the Western Hemisphere. 
I do not see any reason why we should 
not have restrictions. There has been 
some indication that we should not hurt 
the feelings of our friends, but America 
comes first. We ought to know how 
many people are coming in, if we are 
to change our immigration laws at the 
present time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I commend the 
gentleman from California for a very 
excellent and precise statement covering 
the present content of the bill, H.R. 2580. 

I also thank the gentleman for his 
references, which were entirely accurate, 
to the amendment which I will propose 
during the course of the debate. 

This is an amendment which was pro- 
posed in the subcommittee and which 
was adopted in the subcommittee when 
the subcommittee members were register- 
ing their own independent judgments on 
the matter. But at the 11th hour and 
59th minute before the subcommittee ap- 
proved the bill, my amendment was de- 
feated on a motion to reconsider. 

The gentleman is entirely correct 
when he refers to the fact that without 
my amendment the bill would continue 
substantially as is the immigration pat- 
terns from the Western Hemisphere with 
the exception of the Caribbean area. 

The gentleman did refer to Jamaica 
and to Trinidad-Tobago as being coun- 
tries who will be placed in a highly fa- 
vored position under the bill as it now 
stands; yet it is urged that we put the lid 
on immigration from our allies such as 
the United Kingdom and the Federal 
Republic of Germany and other coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the bill as it 
now stands not only gives a highly pref- 
erential treatment to countries in the 
Caribbean which have recently acquired 
their independence but, if it is adopted, 
it would grant highly preferential treat- 
ment to all Caribbean countries which 
subsequently acquire their independence. 

I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the country of British Guiana 
is certain to obtain independence in the 
near future. Negotiations with the 
United Kingdom to accomplish this end 
are nearly complete. 

Second, the country of Barbados is 
expected by the United Kingdom to ac- 
quire independence soon. 

Third, British Honduras wants to be- 
come independent and at the present 
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time is initiating efforts to accomplish 
that status. 

Further, I state to the House that each 
of these three countries has a heavily 
oversubscribed present list of those de- 
siring to enter the United States. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? I should like to pro- 
pound a question which the gentleman 
from Minnesota might well answer. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota if it is not true that de- 
spite what the gentleman says with refer- 
ence to what happened in the subcom- 
mittee, in the full committee his amend- 
ment was decisively beaten? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I say to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, it was obvious that the execu- 
tive branch had done its work effectively 
in the full committee, and the members 
toed the line as they were requested to do 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CELLER. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that the members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, of which he is one, 
and an honored one, usually vote accord- 
ing to their conscience and the dictates 
of their judgment. 

That is invariably a rule in our com- 
mittee. I do not think we bow down 
to any so-called superior power. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I say to the 
charming gentleman from New York 
that I would not impugn either his mo- 
tives or those of the very distinguished 
gentleman who is the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration [Mr. 
Fercan], nor those of anyone else. 
However, I simply recite the facts as 
they appear from the Recorp; namely, 
that when my motion was considered 
on its merits, it was adopted. Then sub- 
sequently, although the merits remained 
unchanged, some of the votes were 
switched. 

The Immigration Act, H.R. 2580, makes 
significant progress in emphasizing our 
desire to reunite families. It would also 
sweep away any discrimination on ac- 
count of race. Unfortunately, the bill 
would continue and even increase un- 
equal treatment based upon national 
origin and geographic location. This 
anomaly is highlighted in the following 
editorial comment. 

[From the New York Times, July 17, 1965] 
PROGRESS ON IMMIGRATION 

Secretary Rusk urges that Latin Amer- 
ican nations remain outside any ceiling, as 
they are now outside of the quota system. 
But this well-intentioned position could lead 
to trouble and ill will in the not so distant 
future if immigration from Latin America 
and the Caribbean should grow sharply—as 
there are signs that it will—and pressure 
were then built up to limit a sudden flood 
of immigrants for which the country was 
unprepared. While the entire law is being 
overhauled, it would be better to place all 
the nations of the world, including those 
to the south of the United States, on exactly 
the same footing. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 17, 1965] 
New WORLD IMMIGRATION 

Applying intense pressure, the administra- 
tion struck from the immigration reform bill 
a measure which many experts believe will 
have to be faced in the near future. This 
was a provision which would have placed a 
limit on migration into the United States 
from the rest of the New World. 

Administration opposition centered on the 
claim that to impose such a limit would en- 
danger diplomatic relations with several 
Latin American States. This seems like an 
inadequate excuse for several reasons. We 
find it hard to believe that any government 
believes its citizens have a right per se to 
migrate to any other country. In the second 
place, certain of the New World lands them- 
selves place high hurdles before many U.S. 
citizens where immigration is concerned. 
Thus, Mexico virtually demands that a new- 
comer, including one from the United States, 
be financially independent before going to 
Mexico to live, and there are signs that Can- 
ada unofficially discourages immigration of 
nonwhites, among them American Negroes. 

But all such considerations aside, Wash- 
ington must surely realize that, at any 
moment, it could face a deluge of would-be 
Latin American ts. The flood of 
Puerto Ricans which has poured into New 
York, and the wave of Jamaicans which has 
flowed into Britain during the last 15 years 
are but tokens of the vast numbers who 
might someday wish to leave underdeveloped 
homelands. 

For two crucial facts must be faced. The 
first is that the population of Latin America 
is growing more rapidly than that of any 
other large area in the world. The second is 
that, on the whole, the Latin American na- 
tions are failing to solve their economic 
problems. Thus the pressure on resources 
grows and grows. Eventually Latin Amer- 
icans from many lands may decide to do what 
Puerto Ricans and Mexicans have done in 
such large numbers: go to the United States. 

It would seem that a reasonable, legal 
limit on migration from Latin America, if 
adopted today, could prevent the need to 
adopt more stringent legislation tomorrow. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 24, 1965] 
REVOLT BREWING ON IMMIGRATION 
(By Charles Bartlett) 


There are signs of revolt by the House of 
Representatives against the intermingling of 
immigration policy and short-term diplo- 
macy in the stand taken by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk on the new immigration 
bill. 

Rusk is urging Congress to abolish the 
individual country quotas that have con- 
trolled migration to the United States since 
1924. He echoes the widespread sentiment 
that these quotas are discriminatory and 
damaging to the Nation's reputation for 
fairness. But Rusk also urges that the 
Latin American republics continue to be ex- 
cluded, as they have been since 1924, from the 
overall limitation that the new bill will place 
upon migration to this country. 

Representative MICHAEL FercHan, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio, leading the move to revamp 
immigration policy, has doggedly questioned 
the special access of Latin immigrants. 
Why is it fair, he has asked, for people all 
over the world to stand in line for quota 
numbers while South Americans enter the 
United States simply by showing that they 
are unlikely to become public charges? 

FeicHan hoped to end this special status 
in the new immigration law but he met ob- 
jections from the State Department after 
the crisis erupted in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Rusk and Under Secretary of State 
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Thomas Mann argued earnestly that this 
move would weaken the U.S. standing in 
Latin America at a critical moment. Fur- 
ther persuasions by President Johnson in- 
duced FEIGHAN to agree to a compromise. 

The Feighan bill now before the House re- 
quires the President to notify Congress 
when immigrations from the Western Hem- 
isphere start to rise sharply. Latin immi- 
grants will be subject, like all others, to the 
Labor Department's certification that they 
possess needed skills not already available in 
the pool of unemployed. 

But this compromise has not allayed the 
alarm of some members at demographers* 
projections that the population of South 
America will multiply in this century from 
69 million to 600 million. The growth of 
Latin migrations to the United States in this 
decade from 95,701 in 1960 to 139,282 in 1964, 
has added substance to warnings that the 
time is ripe to erect a dam against a possible 
flood of immigrants. 

The Latin political leaders, with a few 
exceptions, are so hesitant to acknowledge 
their population problems that a strong 
initiative by the Ecumenical Council will be 
necessary to prod them into a population 
control campaign, Most observers doubt 
that the council will produce a fulsome en- 
dorsement of birth control this fall. Mean- 
while, about 700,000 Salvadorans have quiet- 
ly overflowed into neighboring Honduras, and 
the Colombians talk of exporting masses of 
unemployed workers to Europe. 

Representative CLARK MACGREGOR, Repub- 
lican, of Minnesota, who proposes to estab- 
lish an annual limit of 115,000 immigrants 
from the 24 nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, points out that the State Depart- 
ment merely wants to postpone the action, 
Rusk said during the hearings, “I am suggest- 
ing that Congress wait until there is a need 
to do it.” 

MacGREGOR argues that it will be wiser and 
more realistic to meet the problem during 
this reform of immigration policy than to 
wait until the crisis develops. Communists 
will maintain that the limitation is new 
evidence of Washington's detachment from 
the hemisphere's problem, but their charges 
will be softened by the present scope of 
this country’s contributions to the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Since most Latin Governments do not cur- 
rently recognize their population problems, 
the imposition of a quota will provoke less 
diplomatic tension now than it will later 
when overpopulation becomes acute. Con- 
gress’ enactment of the quota may actually 
jolt the Latins into more realistic attitudes. 

The arguments for establishing the quotas 
now are so compelling and the diplomatic 
consequences are so nebulous that some Con- 
gressmen suspect that Rusk and Mann are 
resisting it purely in terms of diplomatic 
expediency. Their stand on immigration is 
certainly inconsistent with their refusal to 
endorse preferential trade arrangements 
within the Western Hemisphere. 

The key virtue of the new immigration bill 
is that it has been drafted in a practical and 
unsentimental spirit of fairness toward all 
nations. The preferential treatment of South 
America cannot be maintained if the United 
States is to boast truthfully that its new 
policy does not put one nation or region 
ahead of another. 


The Committee on the Judiciary is 
asking the House to place a numerical 
ceiling on immigrants from all countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere. Would 
it not also be fair and just to place Latin 
American and Caribbean. area immigra- 
tion under a reasonable ceiling? 

In our foreign relations, does America 
want to convey the impression that the 
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Scandinavians, the Germans, the Irish, 
the Italians, are less welcome here than 
someone else? 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was pleased to hear the remarks of that 
able chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary (Mr. CELLER], with whom I 
agree so much of the time. I agree with 
what he said, that is, that the members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as a 
whole, and almost without exception, vote 

in accordance with the dictates of their 
ene You know the members of 
this very hard working subcommittee 
voted in accordance with the dictates of 
their conscience and approved the Mac- 
Gregor amendment in the subcommittee. 
Then, lo and behold, there was one of 
the quickest changes of conscience in 
order to change the result and the out- 
come of this amendment that I have 
seen in the many years that I have been 
on the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The gentleman from Minnesota has cor- 
rectly explained the chronology of the 
events and the effect and the purport of 
his amendment which was adopted in 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr l. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter 
and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, as a former 
member of the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Nationality, I was privileged 
to participate in a 2-year course of com- 
mittee hearings devoted to population 
changes and other demographic phe- 
nomena in every geographic area of the 
world. I was particularly impressed with 
the dramatic population growth cur- 
rently in progress and forecast for the 
foreseeable future in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and particularly in the nations 
of Central and South America. 

Populetion pressures constitute the 
principal justification for an amendment 
to H.R. 2580 which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
Grecor] placing a numerical ceiling on 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Accordingly, I have extracted 
from our subcommittee hearings a num- 
ber of tables and other data bearing on 
the subject which I submit herewith for 
the Recorp in order that they may be 
available for study before the Mac- 
Gregor amendment is offered. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Central and South America have the 
highest rate of population increase in 
the world. In 1960 about 1 out of 
every 20 persons in the world’s total 
population of 3 billion people lived in 
this area, including Panama. In 1900 
only about 1 out of every 50 persons of 
the world was an inhabitant of Central 
or South America. It is predicted that 
1 out of every 15 persons of the world’s 
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inhabitants will be either a Central 
American or a South American within 
the next few years. 

Brazil has received the most immi- 
grants; the largest number have come 
from Italy, second largest from Portugal, 
third from Spain and fourth from Japan. 
In fact, in the 1930’s approximately 200,- 
000 Japanese people, mostly farmers, 
emigrated to Brazil. 

The descendants of those various na- 
tionality groups who are now natives of 
the Western Hemisphere are entitled to 
nonquota status. It, therefore, becomes 
very obvious that the conceivable 
emigration from the Western Hemis- 
phere will flaunt the purpose of H.R. 
2580, as amended, by allowing a dis- 


TABLE 1.—Populations, densities, 
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proportionate number of some ethnic 
[be to enter the United States un- 


In 1920 the world population having 
increased to 1.8 billion the inhabitants of 
South American numbered only 61 mil- 
lion or about 3.4 percent of the total, and 
the combined population of Central 
American countries and Panama came 
to 4.6 million or 0.3 percent of the people 
on the face of the earth. By 1950, how- 
ever, when the earth’s population had 
arisen to 2.5 billion, there were 111 mil- 
lion people in South America—4.4 per- 
cent of the world population—and 
another 8.7 million in the five Central 
American countries and Panama taken 
together. 


cent males engaged in agriculture, gross domestic 


product per head, and vital rates for areas in the Caribbean region 


Area 


9 islands: 
Jamaica 


ontserrat 
British Virgin Islands 
— — Antilles 


— — 41.2 9. 3 32.2 
38.4 85 29.9 
31.1 9. 5 21.6 
44. 4 11. 2 33.2 
47.8 14.7 33.1 
50.1 14.1 36.0 
45.0 13.9 31.1 
—— 41.0 12.6 28.4 
33.7 9.6 24.1 
30.7 13.2 17.5 
37.0 9.6 27.4 


2 
85 
* 
on 


Mainland 


French Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 


Total, mainland areas 


Total, Caribbean region 


Norx.— Demographie material for the British areas 
responding material for other territories 


Taste 2.— Absolute and relative increases of 
South America, 194 


is based on the 1960 census and on 1959-61 vital events. Cor- 
is the intest ay available in the United Nations Yearbooks. 


ee in the countries of Central and 
and 1950-60 


Country 


Argentina 16, 761, 000 
—— Be 
Colombia_ 21 800, 000 
Ecuador 3, 202, 757 
Paraguay. 1, 341, 333 
Das ganas 3 
rugua yx 
Veneta: ooo St Ti 8032228 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Number of inhabitants 


Increase, 1940-50 Increase, 1950-60 


Ni S8KR25) S 


SSBPRras| ESS 
SAS 
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lation in the countries of Central and 


of popu 
uth America, 1940-50 and 4 1860.90. Continued 


26 | 19, 022, 788 37 

44 45, 453 40 

532, 215 94, 207 22 218, 41 

644 | 1,160,750 216, 106 23 459, 074 40 

169 | 1,583, 248 348, 079 28 908, 801 57 

1, 045, 696 1. 263, 368 228, 095 28 217, 672 21 

032 | 2,695,450 | 3,337, 856 604, 418 29 642, 406 24 

018 967,921 | 1,157, 258 199, 903 26 189, 337 20 

282 | 1,713,259 | 2,018,023 290, 977 20 304, 764 18 

240 | 3,305,185 | 4,136,900 706, 945 26 741,715 2 

300 | 1,093,137 | 1,271, 062 141, 837 15 177, 925 16 

— do Noronha 3... 0 581 1,389 581 1——— 808 139 

Se — — 326 644, 361 760, 273 102, 035 19 115, 912 18 

Bake 3848 712 4,834, 575 | 5, 900, 605 916, 463 23 | 1,156,030 4 

Minas Gerais 6,736,416 | 7,717,792 | 9,798, 880 981, 376 15 081, 088 27 

Serra dos Aim 66, 994 160, 072 334, 297 93, 078 166 224, 225 140 

Espirito Santo 750, 107 861,562 | 1, 188, 665 111, 455 15 327, 103 38 

Rio de Janeiro... 1,847,857 | 2,297,194 | 3,402, 728 449, 337 24 | 1,105, 634 48 

ia S 1,764,141 | 2,377,451 | 2,307,163 613, 310 35 929, 712 39 
t 

1 ů—5ð 7,180,316 | 9,134,423 | 12,974,609 | 1, 954. 107 27 | 3,840, 276 42 

— SEAN 1, 236,276 | 2,115,547 | 4,277, 763 879, 271 71 | 2,162,216 102 

Santa Catarina 1,178,340 | 1,560,502 | 2, 146,009 382, 162 32 586, 407 38 

— 7 .— Grande do Sui De 3,320,689 | 4,164,821 | 5, 448, 823 844, 132 25 | 1,284,002 21 

cen 
M 123 5 432, 265 558, 979 981, 045 126, 714 29 422, 066 76 
‘ 826, 414 1,214,921 | 2,096, 604 388, 47 881, 683 73 


1 United Nations estimate, 
2 Author’s estimate, 
Territory. 
4 Data for 


een include those for the territory of Rio Branco which was separated from it subsequent to the 


1940 census. 
+ Data for Pará include those for the territory of Amap4 which was separated from it subsequent to the 1940 census. 


te between the States of 


* Area in dis; 
Data for Mato Grosso include those for t 


irito Santo and Minas Gerais, 
territory of Rondonia which was separated from it subsequent to the 


1940 census. 
# The 1960 data for Goiás include the 141,742 ars ofthe New Federal District (Brasilia) created after 1950 from 


territory formerly constituting a part of Go! 


On the basis of the data presented in 
tables I and II, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that present rates of population 
increase in Central and South America 
must average at least 3 percent per an- 
num, and that they may even run as 
high as 3.3 or 3.4 percent per year. A 
rate of growth of 3 percent per annum 
is extremely high. Prior to this recent 
development in South America never 
throughout human history has the pop- 
ulation of an entire continent increased 
at such a pace. As a matter of fact, it 
is probable that the United States be- 
tween 1790 and 1860, when the rate of 
growth was running about 3.2 percent 
per year, is the only large nation that 
previously has experienced such rapid 
increases of population. 

CONCLUSION 


First. The Central American and 
South American countries taken to- 
gether make up the great world subdi- 
vision in which the population is increas- 
ing most rapidly. This was true during 
the second quarter of the 20th century, 
it was also true for the decade 1950-1960, 
and it remains true during the 1960's. 

Second. As yet there is no tendency 
for the rates of growth of these popu- 
lations to exhibit any tendency to de- 
cline. Instead, the rates for the decade 
1950-1960 actually were considerably 
higher than the phenomenally high ones 
that prevailed between 1940 and 1950. 

Third. No other large nation in the 
world, except the United States during 
the period between 1790 and 1860, has 
ever experienced rates of population 
growth equal to the 3.0 percent per an- 


num or more currently prevailing in 
Brazil and in most of the Spanish Amer- 
ican countries under consideration. 

Fourth. Between 1920 and 1960 the 
proportion of Central and South Ameri- 
cans in the total population of the earth 
mounted from about 3.7 percent to ap- 
proximately 5.1 percent. 

Fifth. Although the South American 
Continent contains a major portion of 
the earth’s lands which remain largely 
unsettled and unused even though they 
are capable of maintaining large popula- 
tions, very little of the phenomenal in- 
creases of population on that continent 
is taking place in newly opened agricul- 
tural areas. In South America, and in 
Central America as well, the conquest 
of the tropies still remains a task for the 
future. 

Sixth. The recent large and signifi- 
cant increases of population in Central 
and South America are occurring for the 
most part in and immediately about the 
major cities of those areas. This, in turn 
we may add is due largely to migrations 
from the rural areas to the urban centers 
and to the broad bands of misery, or 
slums, which surround most of them. 

MEXICO 


The 1960 census reported that Mexico 
had 35 million inhabitants. The popula- 
tion of Mexico increased by 35.4 percent 
during the decade 1950 to 1960 or an 
average annual rate of 3.5 percent. Dur- 
ing the 20-year period from 1940 to 
1960, the population of Mexico increased 
by 78 percent. More than 15 million in- 
habitants were added to 19.7 million who 
were recorded in 1940. 
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According to the 1960 census only six- 
tenths of 1 percent of the population of 
Mexico were foreign born—the rest were 
all native born. The birth rate is main- 
tained at a high level and in contrast the 
death rate has been rapidly declining 
from 19.1 percent in 1946 to 11.6 percent 
in 1962. This accounts for the large nat- 
ural increase. In 1960 alone the natural 
increase was approximately 33.9 percent. 

Whether Mexico can absorb this rapid 
increase will depend upon the economic 
production and ways of making a living. 
At the present time the gross national 
product of Mexico is increasing at a level 
with the population increase. Whether 
hie will continue is a very serious ques- 

n. 

By and large the emigration from Mex- 
ico to the United States was prompted by 
socioeconomic reasons. 

Over the years, there has been a rather 
continuous immigration of Mexicans to 
the United States. According to the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice, there were 400,263 alien immigrants 
admitted from Mexico during the 10- 
year period 1953-62. This gives an aver- 
age of about 40,000 persons per year. 
The largest number admitted during any 
one year was 65,047 in 1956; the smallest 
was 18,454 in 1953. 


POPULATION TRENDS IN MEXICO 


(By Dr. Nathan L. Whetten, University of 
Connecticut) 


Mexico has about 35 million inhabitants. 
This is more than is found in any other 
nation in the Western Hemisphere with the 
exceptions of the United States and Brazil. 
Argentina has only 20 million, Canada 18, 
Colombia 14, Peru 11, Venezuela 7.5, and 
Chile 7.3 million inhabitants. Brazil has 71 
million people but no other Latin American 
country, except those mentioned above, has 
as many as 7 million. Thus, from the stand- 
point of both proximity to the United States 
and the size of her population, Mexico de- 
serves attention as one of the most important 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mexico is surpassed in the size of its land 
area by the United States, Canada, Brazil, and 
Argentina; but its density of population, 17.8 
persons per square kilometer, is greater than 
that found in any of these larger countries 
except the United States which is only 
slightly more dense with 19. Many of the 
smaller countries in Central America and the 
Caribbean Islands, however, are much more 
densely populated than any of these largest 
five. 


MIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


Over the years there has been a rather con- 
tinuous immigration of Mexicans to the 
United States. According to the U.S, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, there were 
400,263 alien immigrants admitted from Mex- 
ico during the 10-year period 1953-62. This 
gives an average of about 40,000 persons per 
year. The largest number admitted during 
any one year was 65,047 in 1956; the smallest 
was 18,454 in 1953. In 1962, 55,291 were ad- 
mitted. During the 8-year period from 1950 
to 1957, there were 7,454 aliens (former immi- 
grants) who emigrated to Mexico from the 
United States, or an average of 932 persons 
per year. Statistics on former immigrants 
returning to Mexico (emigrating) from the 
United States have not been collected since 
1957. Ever since the beginning of the century 
Mexico has been a country of emigration 
rather than one of immigration partly be- 
cause of the scarcity of good farmland, wide- 
spread poverty, and limited opportunities for 
employment. 
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Some indication of the impact of Mexican 
immigration on the United States may be de- 
rived from the U.S. census data, which indi- 
cate that there were 575,902 persons living in 
the United States in 1960 who were born in 
Mexico. These constituted 5.9 percent of the 
total foreign born. The inhabitants of Mex- 
ican birth are concentrated in a few States 
mostly in the Southwest along the Mexican 
border. The largest numbers, by far, are 
found in California with 248,542, and Texas 
with 202,315. These two States combined ac- 
count for 78.3 percent of all of Mex- 
ican birth in the United States. It is inter- 
esting to note that only 73 percent of all 
persons born in Mexico were living in States 
outside of the seven listed in table 8. Al- 
though comparatively few persons of Mexican 
birth are living in Arizona and New Mexico, 
they constitute half of the total foreign born 
of these two States. In Texas more than two- 
thirds of all the foreign born were born in 
Mexico, 


Taste 12—Crude birth rates, death rates, 
and natural increase in Mexico, 1946—-60+ 


Crude Crude | Natural 
Year birth death | increase 
rate 

——̃— 42.9 19.1 23.8 
— 45.3 16. 4 28.9 
44.6 16.7 27.9 

44.7 17.6 2.1 
45.5 16.2 29.3 
44.6 17.3 27.3 
43.8 15.0 28.8 

45.0 15.9 29.1 
46.4 13.1 33.3 

46.4 13.7 32.7 

46.8 12.1 34.7 

47.3 13.2 34. 1 
44.5 12.5 32.0 
47.7 11.9 35. 8 
45.5 11. 6 33.9 


1 Data from “ Direecién General de Estadistica,” 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Briefly summarizing, then, the following 
conclusions seem to be warranted: 

1. Mexico’s population has been increas- 
ing at an exceptionally rapid rate in recent 
years. 

2. The birth rate has remained fairly stable 
at a high rate for a long time. The death 
rate has been rapidly declining. There have 
been no large waves of immigration into Mex- 
ico in the recent past: hence it seems valid 
to assume that the population increase is 
due primarily to natural increases or the in- 
creasingly growing surplus of births over 
deaths. 


3. There are signs that differential fertility 
is developing among the inhabitants of the 
larger cities compared with the rural areas. 
Thus, cities with over 50,000 inhabitants 
have a lower fertility index than the rural 
population. How fast and how far fertility 
will decline as industrialization proceeds is 
uncertain, 

4. It seems unlikely that the death rate 
will continue to decline as rapidly as in the 
recent past without drastic improvement in 
the levels of living of the lower classes. 

5. If both the birth rate and the death rate 
remain at somewhere near their present 
levels, Mexico can look toward continued 
rapid increase of her population. 

6. Internal migration and shifting of popu- 
lation is likely to become accelerated in the 
future. Most Mexicans are born in the vil- 
lages and small towns of the nation. There 
simply is not enough farmland to support 
them in the rural districts. Most of the 
agrarian communities (ejidos) have insuffi- 
cient land to provide an adequate living for 
the present population. Therefore, the sur- 
plus of population resulting from high birth 
rates has no alternative but to migrate else- 
where. 
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7. Massive migration to the cities will fur- 
ther complicate the housing and living con- 
ditions of the city slums into which many 
of the migrants finally settle down. Only 
through gigantic housing projects can this 
situation be alleviated. 

8. Immigration to the United States and 
the bracero movement have served in the 
past as safety valves for thousands of Mex- 
icans determined to improve their socio- 
economic positions. These movements have 
probably served also to establish and 
strengthen bonds of friendly feeling toward 
the United States on the part of relatives, 
friends, and neighbors of the international 
migrants. 

9. Assuming that the population will con- 
tinue to increase rapidly in the near future, 
the seriousness of the problems engendered 
will depend greatly on two major considera- 
tions: 

(a) The extent to which economic develop- 
ment can keep pace with the expanding pop- 
ulation. The increase in economic produc- 
tivity during the past 20 years has been 
little short of spectacular. Whether or not 
this can be expected to continue indefinitely 
is an open question. 


CARIBBEAN 

There is a very real shortage of skilled 
workers in this area in spite of the fact 
the area is overpopulated; this shortage 
of skilled workers has been aggravated 
by migration to the United Kingdom. 
By virtue of the Commonwealth Immi- 
gration Act of 1962, immigration outlets 
which existed for the West Indies have 
been removed and thus the population 
growth is now becoming explosive. 


TABLE 8.—Population movements in British Caribbean Islands, 1921-1960 


Census populations Intercensal increase Natural increase Migration balance 
Island Annual of in- Annual Annual rate Annual average | Movement as per- 
increments crease (percent)| increments of increase movement cent of natural 
1921 1946 (percent) increase 
1921-46 | 1946-60 1946-00 | 1921-46 | 1946-60 | 1921-46 | 1946-60 | 1921-46 | 1946-60 | 1921-46 
192, 800 232,300 | 1,450] 2, 800 0.84 1.34 | 1,550] 4,150) O89) 195 —100 | —1,350 —8.5 32.5 
1,321, 100 609, 800 17, 250 21,900 1. 67 1. 56 | 16,050 900 1.53 231 | +1,200 | —11, 000 +7.65 —33. 4 
41,800 54, 100 500 900 1.36 1.86 450 1,150 1. 20 2.40 50 —250 111.1 —21. 7 
14. 300 12, 200 100 | —150 .67 | —1.16 250 250 1. 89 1. 89 —150 —400 —60.0 —160.0 
46, 200 56, 700 300 740 -76 1.47 450 1. 300 1.07 253 —150 —550 —33.3 —42.3 
558, 000 828,000 | 7,700} 10, 300 1. 70 2.86 6, 650 18, 200 1.44 270 41,050 +600 -+15.8 +3.2 
47,600 59, 900 400 900 1.00 1.66 650 | 1,300 1. 53 242 —250 —400 —38. 5 —30. 8 
72, 400 88, 700 250} 1,150 35 1.46 | 1,200} 2,250 1. 78 2.79 —850 | —1,100 —79.2 — 48.9 
70, 010 86, 100 750} 1,1 1. 24 1. 48 000 | 2,000 1. 64 2.56 —250 —850 —25. 0 —42. 5 
61, 600 900 700 | 1,300} 1.32 1.88 1,150} 2,150) 217) 3.04 —450 —850 —39.1 —39. 5 
2,425,900 | 3,107,700 | 29,400 | 50, 000 1.52 1.78 | 29,400 | 66,150 1.45 230 |... —16, 150 —24. 4 


Nor. Where estimates of movements during 1946-60 are based on provisional tabulations of births and deaths they are subject to slight revision. 


TABLE 9.—Annual net migration and annual natural increase for Jamaica and Barbados, 1881-1960 


are taken from George W. Roberts, 


Jamaica” e . of Barbados  Bodial 
Fananie Budes val. 4. No. 2 eptember 1883 
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BARBADOS 
If the growth continues at the rate of 
1.3 percent per annum, this island of 
166 square miles will, within the span of 
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190 years—less than six generations—at- 
tain a level of standing room only. This 
means literally 3 square yards per per- 
son, Over the entire region the annual 
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rate of natural increase, that is, birth 
rate less the death rate, stands at 2.5 
percent which signifies a doubling with- 
in a period of 28 years. 


Tann 1—Populations, densities, percent males engaged in agriculture, gross domestic product per head, and vital rates for areas in the 


Caribbean region 


Mainland 


Density, 
Population, rsons per 
1960 square mile, 
1960 


BS 
888 


SS SS EEB 13/2 


BRER 
888888888888888 


— 
. 


18, 149, 500 


41.2 9.3 32.2 
38.4 8.5 29.9 
31.1 9.5 21.6 
44.4 11.2 33.2 
47.8 14.7 33.1 
50.1 14.1 36.0 
45.0 13. 9 13.1 
41.0 12.6 28. 4 
33.7 9.6 24.1 
30.7 13.2 17.5 
37.0 9.6 27.4 


38.1 9.5 28. 6 
38.7 9.8 28. 9 

. — v—— 
44.8 36,8 
43.7 33.0 
31.5 17.7 
45.5 37.3 


E.— Demographic 5 — the British areas is based on the 1960 census and on 1959-61 vital events. Corresponding material for ot her territories is the latest avail- 
‘boo! 


able i. int the United Nations Year) 
Taste 10—Estimated future population to 
1970 for some Caribbean areas 
Un millions} 


1900 | 1965 


1970 | Increase, 
1960-70 


Population 


pppn 
8882 


% N 88882 


2 

2 

Total islands. 19. 05 
British Guiana and Brit- 

ish Honduras «76 


Norx.—Estimates for Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and the Netherlands Antilles are the medium as- 


sumption estimates of the United 
Growth of the World a mma United Nations, 1958, 
9 A28 


for the British islands, 
British Honduras sro from “The 
Demographic Problems of the Area Served by the Carib- 
bean Commission,” 1957. ‘Those for the French islands 

are based on the fertility of these islands and on the 
mortality of the British areas. 


CANADA 


Canada, with territory slightly larger 
than continental United States, in the 
1961 census had over 18 million people. 
Thus, Canada had one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation of the United States and the 
greatest part thereof along the US. 
border. 

The most important early movement 
across the border to the United States 
was that of European immigrants who 
had come to Canada as a kind of step- 
ping point on their way to the United 
States when the United States had an 
open immigration policy. When the 
US. border became more difficult to cross 


for people born in Europe, they tended 
to stay in Canada. 

Between 1951 and 1961 there was a 
total of 462,000 emigrants from Canada 
to the United States. 

The affect of a generous U.S. immigra- 
tion policy is not wholly advantageous 
to the countries from which immigrants 
come. It does not really solve the pop- 
ulation problem or the employment prob- 
lem nor does it have any great bearing 
on such problems, that it tends to select 
the better educated citizens, which sort 
of immigration may even accentuate 
Canadian unemployment. Canada’s 
population is increasing at approximate- 
ly 2% percent a year which is a little 
faster than the U.S. rate of increase. 

During the last three decades (1931 
to 1961) the Canadian labor force in- 
creased by 58 percent, while the total 
population of Canada increased by 76 
percent. 

Unemployment is the most serious and 
challenging problem Canada has had to 
face in the last few years. One of the 
most critical aspects of unemployment 
in Canada is the persistent disequilib- 
rium between the technical qualifications 
of the young men entering the labor force 
on the one hand and the requirements 
the industrializing society on the 

er. 

Immigrants who have come to the 
United States from Europe have tended 
to stay and emigration has been propor- 
tionately small. The Canadian picture 
is more complex. At the same time that 
people were entering Canada from across 


the Atlantic, others were leaving for the 
United States; statistics show that about 
the same number entered Canada as were 
leaving. In 1961 recorded figures were 
11,516 American residents coming to set- 
tle in Canada and 47,470 Canadian resi- 
dents moving into the United States. To 
complicate matters, approximately 6,250 
Canadian born persons who had come to 
the United States to settle returned to 
Canada. 

The movement from Europe to the 
United States through Canada has been 
a source of considerable complaint in 
Canada. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not have any further re- 
quests for time, but I will reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, four 
Presidents of the United States have 
urged changes in our immigration and 
naturalization procedures. They and 
the greater number of American citizens 
have demanded the elimination of the 
discriminatory national origins system. 
Many have pointed out the irrationalities 
of the preference gee within the 
existing system. others have 
brought attention oe the need for an 


All these issues, and many more, can 
be resolved by our swift passage of H.R. 
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2580, legislation which has been on the 
national agenda for many years. In so 
acting, we will be eliminating archaic 
and unethical procedures which have 


Immigrants to Canada, 1957-61, by former 
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done much to discredit this country in 
the eyes of the world, and particularly 
in the eyes of those abroad whose wish 
is to take up American citizenship. 


country of residence in order of numerical 


importance in 1961 


1958 1959 1960 1961 

(Re ed RT OLI EAS ae te TREE ES 27,740 27, 043 25, 655 20, 681 14, 161 
ERR RS OS ee 108, 989 24,777 18, 222 19, 585 11, 870 
United States. 11, 008 10, 846 11,338 11, 247 11. 516 
Germany 28. 430 13, 888 10, $23 10, 774 6, 231 
Other Commonwealth 6, 919 6, 677 6, 237 5, 446 4, 601 
Greece 5. 400 5. 190 4, 867 4, 856 3, 766 
Portugal 4,423 1,938 4,080 5, 023 2, 762 
Poland 690 2, 292 3,470 2, 668 2, 391 
5 daul „„ ka| m| f 

lands.. „ . . 
* pas 2.188 1. 980 1, 565 1, 666 1, 138 
Austria 8,714 4, 544 1, 510 2, 038 1,131 
Belgium... 3, 908 1,776 1,471 1,282 1,013 
Yug 1, 048 984 958 881 852 
2, 330 1, 066 595 657 838 
Ot 956 509 598 930 806 
1,800 1, 024 855 1, 048 805 
482 531 1, 490 1, 532 652 
989 683 733 583 548 
— 7, 683 1, 746 1, 359 1,115 475 
— 5. 358 1, 226 815 799 415 
PCIE 2, 684 1,177 845 964 339 
2, 492 978 766 71¹¹ 329 
TEA 31, 643 2, 362 589 507 287 
1, 119 1, 158 779 395 270 
243 235 255 273 263 
64 74 57 77 113 
E:!!! RRS Shae aaa TY oat al 282, 164 124, 851 106, 928 104,111 71, 689 


1 Excluding Commonwealth countries. 
Including Republic of South Africa. 


We will, for example, do away with a 
system which implies that people from 
one country are somehow more desirable 
than people from another. We will be 
able to replace such procedures with a 
formula which allows the transfer of 
unfilled quotas to oversubscribed coun- 
tries. We will be able to establish a 
preference priority system which is re- 
sponsive to the many difficult cases 
where families are separated on account 
of inflexible statutes and administration. 
Likewise will a revised immigration pol- 
icy allow us to make naturalization pro- 
cedures directly responsive to labor 
needs and requirements. 

Two real purposes are being served by 
such legislation. On the one hand, we 
are taking direct steps to eliminate in- 
justices, to set right unethical practices, 
to replace insensitivity and discrimina- 
tion with concern and equity. This is 
symbolized by the abolition of the na- 
tional origins system and the Asia- 
Pacific triangle provisions. 

On the other hand, we are injecting 
reason and convenience into procedures 
which have been the victims of disordered 
formulas and reactioning administra- 
tion. Thus, for example, we will be set- 
ting a limitation of 170,000 on the number 
of immigrants to be admitted to the 
United States in any 1 year, and will be 
placing ceilings of 20,000 on immigration 
from any one foreign country in any 1 
year. Thus also will we construct a sys- 
tem of priorities which will be respon- 
sive to the claims of family, by giving 
first preference to unmarried adult chil- 
dren of American citizens and spouses 
and unmarried children of alien resi- 
dents. This new selection system will be 
based upon a principle of first come, first 
served. 


Up to now, our immigration policy has 
been inconsistent with our own demo- 
cratic past, and destructive of future in- 
terests and obligations. It has compro- 
mised our foreign policy by its discrimi- 
natory provisions. The new program, 
which has had the careful and deliberate 
attention of experts in the executive 
branch and in the Congress, will return 
to naturalization procedures the sense of 
fairness, opportunity, and national pride 
which lies at the root of this Nation of 
immigrants. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the Judiciary Committee for 
reporting to the Congress this long de- 
layed legislation on modernizing our im- 
migration laws. The subcommittee un- 
der Chairman Fercuan held hearings and 
also devoted long hours in executive ses- 
sion to submit a satisfactory bill to the 
full Judiciary Committee. This legisla- 
tion was reported out by the Judiciary 
aes by a nonpartisan vote of 27 

4. 
Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and now President Johnson, have 
urged the Congress on several occasions 
to enact reform legislation and abolish 
the national origins provision. 

The No. 1 feature in the pending leg- 
islation has been the provision which 
will abolish the national origins section 
and give all nations an equal and pro 
rata status before our Federal laws on 
immigration. The great message that 
this bill will send to other nations is that 
our immigration laws will not, in the 
future, be contingent upon the question 
“In what country were you born?” 

Our Nation became the leader of the 
world by reason of the amalgamation of 
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immigrants from all nations and races 
throughout the globe. This legislation 
will not in any way let the bars down in- 
discriminately to people of every nation 
to successfully knock at our door de- 
manding admission and citizenry. The 
bill would place all nations outside the 
Western Hemisphere on a population pro 
rata, equal footing with added provision 
that immigration from a single country 
could not exceed 20,000 per year. West- 
ern Hemisphere nations would be exempt 
from the 20,000 and so would the spouses, 
children, and parents of U.S. citizens 
living in many countries. 

The bill sets up a system of provisions 
in broad categories: 

First. Close relatives of U.S. citizens. 

Second. Scientists, artists, and other 
professions. 

Third. Workers needed who fall into 
specific labor shortages. 

Fourth. Refugees from communism. 

Many people have been led to believe 
that the present existing national origins 
quota system has been a rockbound, 
foolproof mechanism to regulate im- 
migration into the United States. It has 
not worked out that way in practical ap- 
plication concerning immigration in the 
past. 


Fifteen years ago, nonquota immigra- 
tion had equaled quota immigration. 
The quota system had been in actual 
practice for 25 years. During the past 
15 years, nonquota immigration in- 
creased to the point that it has now dou- 
bled quota immigration. This trend will 
be curtailed by the passage of this legisla- 
tion. Immigration into the United 
States has indeed been generous since 
World War II and the system has not 
been working for the best interest of the 
United States. We have been admitting 
300,000 immigrants for the past 10 years 
and this situation has been brought 
about, indirectly, by enacting over 10 
separate pieces of immigration legisla- 
tion during the past 12 years. 

The quota system has been indeed 
outmoded and this bill will permit se- 
lective immigration admissions. This 
bill will allow 170,000 immigrants per 
year exclusive of spouses, children, and 
parents of U.S. citizens from countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere and in- 
cludes 10,200 refugees a year. 

In abolishing the national quota sys- 
tem, this legislation used as its guidepost 
family unification. Spouses, children, 
and parents of U.S. citizens come first 
and there is no numerical limit placed 
on their admissions. The other pref- 
erences flow in this order—20 percent 
to unmarried children over 21 years of 
age of U.S. citizens; 20 percent to spouses 
and unmarried sons and daughters of 
permanent resident aliens; 10 percent to 
persons who are members of the profes- 
sions and who because of their excep- 
tional ability in the sciences and the 
arts will substantially benefit the na- 
tional economy, cultural interests, or wel- 
fare of the United States; 10 percent to 
married sons or married daughters of 
U.S. citizens; 24 percent to brothers and 
sisters of U.S. citizens; 10 percent to per- 
sons who are capable of performing 
Specified skilled or unskilled labor, not 
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of temporary or seasonal nature, for 
which there is a demonstrated shortage 
of employable and willing workers in 
the United States; 6 percent to refugees 
who are victims of Communist or other 
totalitarian persecution, under proce- 
dures wherein U.S. officials are in exclu- 
sive control from start to finish. 

The latter provision means that an 
applicant does not have to prove that he 
will be subjected to physical torture or to 
the death chamber if forced to return to 
his native land. 

The present law is a mixture of laws 
and regulations that renders the enforce- 
ment complex and cumbersome. The 
department is fortunate to have a career 
commissioner, Raymond Farrell, 25 years 
service—who has made a great record 
as head of the Immigration Department. 

New labor controls are established on 
the admission of all immigrant worker 
classes. Whese new controls require the 
Secretary of Labor to make an afirma- 
tive finding on an individual case basis. 
The job the immigrant worker will fill 
in the locality to which he is destined 
must be one where there is no willing, 
qualified, and available American worker. 

The Secretary of Labor must also find 
that the admission of such immigrant 
workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of workers 
similarly employed in the United States. 
The new labor controls are mandatory 
for all immigrants except the relative 
preference classes and the limited num- 
ber of refugees. These new labor con- 
trols were recommended by the AFI 
CIO and have the strong support of 
labor. 

I do think this legislation, if enacted 
into law, sets out major changes which 
will be the answer to our troublesome 
immigration problems and discrimina- 
tions in past years against friendly na- 
tions and friendly people. Testimony 
given by our Secretary of State and two 
Attorney Generals revealed that the out- 
moded quota system has done untold 
damages in our foreign relations with 
certain friendly countries because of im- 
plied favoritism for the nations of some 
countries as against the citizens of other 
countries seeking entrance to our great 
and free land. 

I hope the Congress enacts this immi- 
gration legislation without any major 
amendments. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. 
CELLER.] 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the main 
thrust of this bill is the nullifying of the 
so-called national-origins theory of im- 
migration. That theory has been in our 
statutes commencing in 1921. It is an 
antiquated immigration system proven 
to be unworkable and unscientific. It 
was devised right after World War I as 
a result of the atmosphere of fear and 
trepidation bordering on hysteria, a di- 
rect result of the unsettled domestic and 
foreign affairs conditions following that 
holocaust of World War I. 

It was based upon the belief that the 
place of birth or racial origin of a human 
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being determines the quality or the level 
of a man's intellect, his moral character 
or his suitability for assimilation in our 
Nation or in our society. Criticisms 
against the national-origins theory have 
been wide and deep ever since it was 
adopted. Historians, social philoso- 
phers, demographers, anthropologists, all 
have pointed out its fallacies. In my 
book, and I am sure in your book, you 
judge a man by his worth and not by his 
birth. 

We honor the uniqueness of a man, the 
boundaries of his mind and his soul, not 
the geographical boundaries of his place 
of birth. 

The bill cures the evil of judging a man 
by his place of birth rather than his 
inherent worth. 

I ask this question: Are decency, integ- 
rity, talent, and genius confined within 
geographical boundaries? Of course the 
answer is “No.” Otherwise how then do 
you account for a Fermi, a Leonardo da 
Vinci, a Rembrandt, a Paderewski, an 
Einstein, a Kossuth, a Masaryk, a Sibe- 
lius, a Freud, a Lope de Vega, or an El 
Greco? 

I repeat, decency, integrity, talent, and 
genius are not the exclusive product of 
any one country or any one race. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember the debates 
over the years, and those who argued for 
the principle of national origins and who 
spoke of the better talent and the better 
blood of certain races. I say to them, 
and I say to you if you prater to me of 
your own blood, I say take your blood to 
the marketplace and see what it will buy 
you. One man’s blood is as good as 
another's. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not know my grand- 
father too well. He came from Ger- 
many. I am not so much interested in 
my grandfather. I am more interested 
in my grandfather’s grandson and what 
he has accomplished and what he in- 
tends to do. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as ancestors are 
concerned, I will say they are like tur- 
nips—like turnips—nothing good of 
them but what is in the ground. We are 
not interested so much in what is in the 
ground. We are interested in what is 
above the ground. We are interested in 
those people who are alive today and 
who can contribute so much to the weal 
and the welfare of their Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I inveighed against this 
national origins theory a way back in 
1924. I made a speech then against this 
theory. Iam glad I am living today and 
have lived to see that my theories have 
been vindicated, that we are now to 
obliterate and nullify and cancel out this 
admonition called the national theory of 
immigration. 

I then said, Mr. Speaker, and I should 
like to read to the Members of the House 
precisely what I said in 1924: 

Let us at least be truthful. In fact, de- 
ception is futile. It is as clear as the sun 
that the majority of the Immigration Com- 
mittee and most proponsnts of this measure 
like the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Tincher], who blurted out his true feelings 
while talking on the bill, do not want the 
“wops,” dagoes,“ “Hebrews,” hunkies,“ 
“bulls,” and others known by similar epi- 
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thets. Just so, in 1840, 1850, and 1860, you 
did not want the “beery Germans” and 
“dirty Irish.” The Germans and Irish were 
mongrels, self-seekers, disreputable, and 
would not assimilate. We know now how 
good a citizenry they have become. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, I went on to say 
that those against whom you are now 
speaking will become just as good as the 
Irish, just as good as the Englishman, 
and just as good as the German. 

In my book called “You Never Leave 
Brooklyn” I repeated the scene in the 
House way back in 1924 during the 
heated, emotional immigration debate. 
I quote from my remarks: 

They [the Members of the House] listened, 
but did not hear. The southern Europeans 
are Bolshevists,“ Members repeated over and 
over and over again. They were talking 
about the Slavs and the Poles and the Ital- 
ians—the people I knew. I had lived with 
them, gone to school with them, worked with 
them. They were the people of courage who 
had left the security of the past and took 
the brave journey to America with hope for 
themselves and their children; who had 
worked to make America richer, creating new 
industries and new jobs. They were the 
people who brought their diverse cultures so 
that the bloodstream of America coursed 
with greater vigor in the arts, in the sciences, 
and in the skills of mankind. 

As I reread in 1952 the words I spoke in 
1924, I grew heartsick to know that there 
are passages in the 1924 immigration debate 
I had only to lift out to apply them to the 
immigration debate of 1952: 

“The war and the present postwar period, 
both redolent with hysteria, offer the worst 
possible background for reasoning out the 
immigration problem. As a result of the 
ordeal of the war we are still hysterical about 
immigration. The ultrarestrictionists and 
those behind the Johnson bill claim we are a 
disunited people. Nothing is further from 
the truth. The war proved that of all na- 
tions in the combat we were the most united. 
We were successful in welding our many 
peoples without the use of force or coercion. 
The methods embodied in the Johnson bill 
are the forceful methods used by Germany 
to assimilate her people. We know what ill 
success attended upon Germany's efforts. It 
is almost inconceivable that we should be 
adopting the futile German method. 

“As year followed year I came to realize 
that the Immigration Act was not the work 
of a group of men apart from the people. 
It was a product of the temper of the times. 
It was the same temper which had rejected 
Wilson and the League of Nations. We, gen- 
erally, were tired—tired of foreign entangle- 
ments. Like children who had been asked to 
do something for which they were not ready, 
we wanted to pick up our marbles and go 
home. The angry quarrels of Europe, the 
division among its peoples, the never-ending 
Balkan jealousies, the diplomatic game to 
make and keep balances of power, repre- 
sented to the United States a quarrelsome, 
dan „ ill-bred family that we did not 
want to join. We were asking to be chil- 
dren just a little while longer. We expressed 
this wish in isolationism, in frritability, in 
the high tariff, in the immigration law of 
1917, and in uncurbed credits and real estate 
booms. It takes a long time to grow up.” 


These words are as fresh and appro- 
priate today as when they were first 
uttered. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable Jonn McCormack, be permitted to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
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Recorp and to include the first speech 
he made in the House of Representatives 
nearly 38 years ago as a new Member, 
against the national-origins clause. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech follows: 

Mn. McCorMack’s MAIDEN SPEECH, FEBRUARY 
14, 1929. 

Mr. SaANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, the subject that Iam 
going to discuss is quite different from the 
full and able speech which has just been 
rendered by the distinguished Member [Mr. 
Garber] who has just preceded me, and 
which I found very interesting. I might say 
in passing that I have listened to the gentle- 
man on two different occasions and his pro- 
found knowledge of the subject that he has 
discussed has made a marked impression 
upon me. 

One of the most important questions re- 
maining to be determined before this ses- 
sion of Congress is over is what action will 
be taken from the repeal, deference, or go- 
ing into operation of the national-origins 
clause of the immigration law of 1924. The 
interest in this question is not confined to 
any one section of our country; neither is it 
confined to any one of the so-called na- 
tionals that constitute our inhabitants. The 
action of Congress on this question is being 
watched closely. 

At the outset it must be borne in mind 
that the controversy over the national-ori- 
gins clause of the immigration act has been 
misrepresented so as to be made to appear 
a controversy over increasing or decreasing 
numerically the number of immigrants that 
can come to this country. This misrepre- 
sentation is very unfortunate because it 
gives a false statement of facts. The repeal 
of the national-origins clause has nothing 
to do with the question of the number of 
people that shall be permitted to come here 
each year. The effort to repeal the national- 
origins clause has been characterized as an 
attack upon the immigration law of 1924. 
It is nothing of the kind. It is, in fact, an 
effort to prevent the law from being 
ridiculous. 

The national-origins clause is a part of the 
immigration law of 1924. Nobody seems to 
know its real parenthood, although one John 
B. Trevor, of New York City, who was a 
captain in the Intelligence Department of 
the Army, detailed in New York City during 
the war, appears to claim the credit for it. 

I have heard that the Ku Klux Klan claims 
the credit for conceiving it and securing its 
adoption as an amendment to the immigra- 
tion law. I am satisfied, however, that their 
only knowledge of it was after its adoption 
in the Senate in 1924, as an amendment to 
the bill that passed the House, and that 
thereafter the Ku Klux Klan used it as a 
means of trying to carry out its purposes by 
attracting additional members to its ranks. 
It seems rather hard for me to believe that 
anything that such an organization might 
sponsor would receive the favorable consider- 
ation of either or both branches of Congress. 

It appears from the records of the hear- 
ings of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization which reported the 
1924 immigration law that the national-ori- 
gins clause received little, if any, considera- 
tion from the committee. It is quite prob- 
able—and so far as I can find it is a fact— 
that it was not presented to the committee 
for consideration. In any event, when the 
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bill was reported to the House it was not a 
part thereof, and during debate an amend- 
ment was offered in the House which 
included in substance the provisions of the 
present law. The amendment was rejected. 
The House later passed the bill, and while 
under consideration in the Senate Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania moved the amendment 
which inserted the present national-origins 
clause into the bill. Upon its return to the 
House it was sent to conference, and the 
House conferees recommended the adoption 
of the amendment, which action was taken. 
Whether or not it is correct, I am informed 
this amendment was reluctantly accepted by 
the House in order that the whole bill might 
not fail of passage. 

As I have said before, this is to my mind 
one of the most important questions that 
confront us today, particularly in view of 
the fact that we have only a few weeks left 
in this session of Congress, and during which 
period it is essential that some affirmative 
action be taken in order to prevent the op- 
eration of this particular clause. To prevent 
its operation affirmative action must be taken 
by Congress. There are two ways in which 
we can take affirmative action, and when I 
say we, of course I refer to both branches 
of Congress. One is by joint resolution de- 
ferring its operation and the other is by en- 
acting necessary legislation to repeal its pro- 
visions. The other procedure that we may 
employ is the passive, inactive negative, do- 
nothing method, as a result of which, in ac- 
cordance with the ruling given by the At- 
torney General, as I understand it, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is compelled on or 
before April 1 of this year to proclaim the 
provisions of this clause to be in operation. 
This means that the quotas established 
thereunder by the President’s Commission 
will become operative July 1, 1929. 

The President's commission to which I re- 
fer was made up of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of 
Commerce (now President-elect Hoover), and 
they in turn each appointed two members of 
their respective departments as a joint com- 
mittee to make a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the matter. 

I realize that men have different opinions 
and different views on this question. I ap- 
preciate the fact they have the right to en- 
tertain their views if they are honestly arrived 
at, and naturally every Member of this House 
arrives at honest views, so far as my opinion 
is concerned. I do not use the above language 
with the intent that you might infer that I 
have any feeling to the contrary, because you, 
like myself, are actuated by a desire to render 
that degree of public service in this body 
which you feel the best interests of the coun- 
try demand and which is in accordance with 
your conscience. [Applause.] 

I also considered it my duty to vote as my 
conscience dictated on any matters which 
came before any legislative body of which 
I was a member, and the question of party 
affiliation never influenced me unless a party 
principle or responsibility was involved. In 
that case I followed, and will follow, the 
principles enunciated by the Democratic 
Party, because the incorporation of them into 
law will be for the best interests of the 
people. 

It is my belief that a public servant should 
represent all elements and political creeds in 
his district. So, in approaching this question, 
let me say that I recognize that men in both 
political parties differ and differ honestly. 

I am going to try to impress upon you the 
fact that the basis of the determination, as 
provided in the national-origins clause, so- 
called; is almost impossible of ascertainment. 
It is left to the field of conjecture. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. McCormack. I will. = 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact you have 
to go back 300 years to determine the statis- 
tics as to national origin? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. And is it not a fact we have 
not the statistics available? 

Mr. McCormack. Exactly. That is in part 
correct. The basis prescribed by this clause 
for the establishing of quotas of countries 
affected has as its object a definite purpose 
which is unfair and discriminatory, and a 
reflection upon elements of past immigrants, 
now Americans, some for many generations, 
that have contributed so much toward the 
building up and progress of our country. The 
basis for computation is also uncertain and 
leaves the calculation, whichever it may be, 
to the field of conjecture. The clause pro- 
vided a method of calculation which is in- 
capable of ascertainment without resort to 
guesswork. Any such basis is bound to re- 
sult in quotas which will be discriminatory, 
if not insulting, in their character. A care- 
ful examination of testimony presented to 
different committees, also books written by 
some of the proponents, and addresses made 
on different occasions by some of them justify 
the assertion that the underlying motive is 
un-American. 

If we are going to establish an immigra- 
tion policy, let it be definite. Let it be 
certain. The expression of the principle 
should be definite and certain, whether it 
be a closed immigration policy, a restrictive 
immigration policy, or a partially restrictive 
policy as set forth in the 1925 act. 

Let it be definite and certain, but not left 
to uncertainty; and let both branches of 
Congress determine with certainty not only 
the expression of the principle we believe in, 
but with certainty as to the quotas the 
different quota countries shall be entitled to. 
Not only does Congress, by permitting the 
national-origins clause to go into operation, 
evade the duty of making the quotas them- 
selves, but it passes the responsibility to the 
President’s commission, composed of three 
Secretaries, and they in turn pass it on to 
Doctor Hill and his associates. 

I might say at this time that I intend 
to follow the suggestion made by Governor 
Smith in his statement after the last elec- 
tion, in which he urged the Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress to suport President-elect 
Hoover during his term of office on all legis- 
lation that relates to the general welfare and 
progress of the people. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON, I hope at some not distant 
time the gentleman will inform the House 
what the fundamental principles of the 
Democratic Party are. 

Mr. McCormack.I think those funda- 
mental principles are so well known that the 
average man knows them, but I shall be 
glad to enlighten the gentleman out in the 
lobby some time. 

The first indication of the unreliability and 
uncertainty of the basis of determination as 
provided in the national-origins clause was 
the postponement of its operation until July 
1, 1927, in order that the quotas might be 
established. In order to regulate 
tion up to the going into effect of the na- 
tional-origins clause it was provided in the 
1924 act “that the annual quota of any na- 
tionality shall be 2 percent of the number 
of foreign-born individuals of such nation- 
ality resident in continental United States 
as determined by the United States census 
of 1890, but the minimum quota of any 
nationality shall be 100.” 

This, like the national 


clause, only 
governed quota countries. 


The practical 


operation of the present law meant that 
164,000 immigrants constituted 2 percent 
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of our foreignborn population as of 1890, 
and were allotted among the several Euro- 
pean countries in accordance with the terms 
of this provision. Whether one believes in 
the policy of restrictive immigration or not, 
there is no question but what the original 
provision is at least definite and certain in 
its theory and operation. While the na- 
tional-origins clause is certain as to the num- 
ber of immigrants admissible each year from 
Europe, which is 153,000, every other provi- 
sion thereof is unreliable, uncertain, and 
therefore inequitable. 

This would be particularly so in its oper- 
ation, if it ever goes into effect. I want to 
call to the attention of the Members that 
in accordance with the provisions of the na- 
tional-origins clause the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Labor, as a joint board, each 
appointed two representatives to try and per- 
form the impossible task therein provided. 
It is fair to infer from all correspondence 
made by them that they approached this 
task with the realization of its difficulty of 
approximate ascertainment, and the fact 
that, in the main, they would have to rely 
upon conjecture. The results have clearly 
shown that to be the fact. Their work has 
been tirelessly and unselfishly rendered and 
yet their reports and findings are the strong- 
est evidence of the human impossibility of 
performing such a task. In their report on 
December 16, 1926, will be found the follow- 
ing: 


“We have found our task by no means 
simple, but we are carrying it out by methods 
which we believe to be statistically correct, 
utilizing the data that are available in ac- 
cordance with what seems to us to be the 
intent and meaning of the law. We have not 
completed our work, but the figures which 
we are submitting for your information, 
though provisional and subject to revision, 
indicate approximately what the final results 
will be.” 

What stronger evidence of uncertainty? 

Accompanying this report were the quotas 
which they had determined in accordance 
with the law, and which, while not complete 
and subject to revision, indicate approxi- 
mately what the final results will be. These 
are not my words, but the words of Doctor 
Hill and his associates. 

Thereafter, the operation of the law was 
deferred until July 1, 1928, and on February 
27, 1928, other quotas were recommended by 
Doctor Hill and his associates. Having in 
mind the statement above quoted from re- 
port of 1927, that the 1927 quotas “indicated 
approximately what the final results will 
be,” a comparison of these two quotas is very 
interesting and convincing as showing fur- 
ther the grave uncertainty of the basis of 
determination. 


Country or area 
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1 2 3 


National-|National-} Present 

origin quotas, 

Country or area otas quotas | based on 

submitted/submitted for- 
‘eb. 27, | Jan. 7, leign-born 

928 popula- 

on 
184 142 
404 344 
2,421 1, 48 
2, 267 6, 453 
4, 978 5, 982 
290 503 
516 603 
3, 4,781 248 
674 131 
weden. 3. 3.250 9, 561 
. 1.614 1, 198 2, 081 
bye! — the Lebanon 

ch) 125 100 100 
233 233 100 
Y 739 777 671 


1 153, 541 | 1164, 647 


1 Including 37 minimum quotas of 100 each. 


As a further indication of the uncertainty 
that existed in the minds of the President’s 
commission, I quote a letter to the Presi- 
dent under date of January 3, 1927: 

JANUARY 3, 1927. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: Pursuant to the 
provisions of sections 11 and 12 of the im- 
migration act of 1924, we have the honor to 
transmit herewith the report of the subcom- 
mittee appointed by us for the purpose of 
determining the quota of each nationality in 
accordance with the provisions of said sec- 
tions. 

The report of the subcommittee is self- 
explanatory, and, while it is stated to be a 
preliminary report, yet it is believed that 
further investigation will not substantially 
alter the conclusions arrived at. 

Although this is the best information we 
have been able to secure, we wish to call at- 
tention to the reservations made by the com- 
mittee and to state that in our opinion the 
statistical and historical information avail- 
able raises grave doubts as to the whole 
value of these computations as a basis for 
the purposes intended. We therefore can 
not assume responsibility for such conclu- 
sions under these circumstances. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State. 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 
James J, Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor. 

Furthermore, on February 25, 1928, the 
President’s commission in transmitting the 
1928 quotas above referred to said: 

“We wish it clear that neither we indi- 
vidually nor collectively are expressing any 
opinion on the merits or demerits of this 
system of arriving at the quotas. We are 
simply transmitting the calculations made 
by the departmental committee in accord- 
ance with the act.” 

An analysis of the report of Doctor Hill 
and his associates, dated December 16, 1926, 
showing the manner upon which calcula- 
tions were determined is further evidence of 
the impossibility of a fair determination, 
particularly in determining what portion of 
our white population of 1920 is derived from 
the “old native stock” of 1790. The records 
of immigration giving the number of im- 
migrants arriving annually from each for- 
eign country from 1820 to 1920 was in part 
relied upon. It is a well-known fact that 
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a good portion of those who came from 
southern Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Uls- 
ter came on vessels that started from an 
English port and were listed as emigrating 
from England. This was particularly true 
prior to 1870. In the case of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ulster it makes no difference, be- 
cause their quotas under this law will be 
combined into one, but this situation seri- 
ously affects the quota that southern Ire- 
land would be entitled to. Such a situa- 
tion is further evidence of the grave uncer- 
tainty of a determination that will not be 
discriminatory. 

The above immigration quotas were 
printed for the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, and column No. 
1 is the report for 1928, column 2 the report 
for 1927, both made by Doctor Hill and his 
associates, and column 3 is the quotas under 
the present law. 

Columns 1 and 2 relate to the national 
origins clause and the marked difference be- 
tween them in the short period of one year 
seems to me to be inescapable evidence of the 
uncertainty of ascertainment. 

A comparison will show that under the 
quotas that will be established if the national 
origins clause goes into effect that Germany 
will be reduced from 51,227 to 24,908; Irish 
Free State from 28,567 to 17,427; Norway from 
6,453 to 2,403; Sweden from 9,561 to 3,399; 
Switzerland from 2,081 to 1,614; Denmark 
from 2,789 to 1,234; France from 3,954 to 
3,308; while Great Britain and northern Ire- 
land will be increased from 34,007 to 65,894; 
Austria from 785 to 1,639; Belgium from 512 
to 1,328; Hungary from 473 to 1,181; Italy 
from 3,845 to 5,989; Netherlands from 1,648 
to 3,083; Russia from 2,248 to 3,540. These 
are the most important changes that will 
occur. As I have said before the strongest 
evidence of uncertainty is the difference be- 
tween the report of 1927 and 1928. 

Another year has gone by since the last 
computation was submitted and which will 
be the quotas if the national origins clause 
goes into effect. It is fair to assume that if 
a report had been made this year by Doctor 
Hill and his associates that further changes 
would have been noted. 

In passing, I want it clearly understood 
that I have the greatest of admiration for 
Doctor Hill and his associates. They are 
performing what must be to them an un- 
pleasant task, because of its impossibility of 
performance. They have performed their 
work unselfishly and tirelessly. They are 
simply trying to carry out the law. It is clear 
from their reports, so far as I am concerned, 
that they realize that the records are so lack- 
ing that they had to rely upon conjecture. 

It is significant that the only census taken 
in the United States prior to 1850 was that 
of 1790. In the 1790 census only the heads 
of families were reported, and there was 
no indication of the land of their nativity 
or of their ancestors. 

Doctor Hill and his associates deemed that 
they would have to depend in the main upon 
the sounding of names to determine nativity, 
and he frankly admitted in the House hear- 
ings held in 1927 that names may indicate 
origin from any one of two or more countries. 
He further said that in the event of the 
names having an origin from England or 
Scotland or Ireland the probabilities were 
that because of the predominance of the 
English of foreign birth and descent at that 
time the census takers designated them as 
being of English descent. 

The census of 1790 showed the white pop- 
ulation of the then 17 States was 3,172,444. 
The following figures show in detail the pop- 
ulation of the several States, with an esti- 
mate of the strength of the various nationals 
therein, which, so far as I can ascertain, is 
based upon guesswork. 
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Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


As one indication of the uncertainty of 
relying on the 1790 census I may mention 
that it does not take into consideration the 
size of the families and that some nationali- 
ties are quite prone to more productivity 
than others. 

In determining the quotas under the na- 
tional origins clause the white population 
of 1920, numbering about 94,000,000, were 
divided into two groups, one called “old 
native stock” and the other “immigrant 
stock.” The census of 1790 was taken as 
the basis for determining what portion of 
our population in 1920 were descended from 
the population of 1790. It was determined 
that 41,000,000 persons in the United States 
In 1920 were descendants of the “old native 
stock.” Bearing the fact in mind that all 
persons who arrived here since 1790, or their 
descendants, are described as “immigrant 
stock,” and looking through the roll of the 
Members of Congress it is apparent to me 
that 80 percent of our membership fall with- 
in that class. 

When you consider that the first decennial 
census taken in the United States, outside of 
the one in 1790, was in 1850; that there are 
no Official records prior to 1790, together with 
the loss, in the Ellis Island fire in 1896, of 
records of immigrations that flowed through 
the great city of New York from 1820 on; the 
destruction of many historical records by the 
British, when they occupied the city of Wash- 
ington in the War of 1812, together with 
many other matters of consideration, we can 
then realize the impossibility of establishing 
quotas which will not be discriminatory to 
some of our nationals. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Dicxsrer. Is it not a fact that Doctor 
Hill testified before the Committee on Immi- 
gration that he could only go back about 100 
years? 
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Mr. McCormack. My impression is that 
Doctor Hill testified that the United States 
decennial censuses could only go back to 
1850; that the records of the ports of entry 
go back only to about 1820; that is, the im- 
migrants coming into different ports of entry, 
as distinguished from the facts revealed in 
the decennial censuses. My observation and 
study further show that thousands and 
thousands of immigrants coming from Ger- 
many, from Ireland, from Scotland, and 
from other places were compelled to come 
over on ships owned by English interests and 
they were listed as English citizens. 

That is not submitted as criticism, but as 
a piece of evidence. Everything based on 
conjecture is bound to be discriminatory and 
offensive to some of our nationals. We are 
not an English, or an Irish, or a German, 
or a French nation. We do not want any 
element to predominate. We are an Ameri- 
can Nation. We may have a great feeling of 
fondness and regard for the land of our 
forbears, as we should, but above every 
other consideration we are Americans. The 

of the recent war has evidenced the 
fact that Americanism means the same thing 
to all of our citizens, irrespective of their 
national origin—that is, love of flag, coun- 
try, and that upon which everything that 
we governmentally stands, the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

We want Americans. We want the immi- 
grants who come over here—the same as my 
forbears did two generations ago—to be filled 
with a love of our institutions. To a cer- 
tain extent, undoubtedly, they will come 
here seeking material gain, but in the main 
they look up to this Government of ours as 
a land of opportunity. I recognize that con- 
ditions might change our immigration pol- 
icy. That necessity might arise some day 
when we might consider the advisability of 
a change, but if we are going to have a 
change, let it be definite and certain, not 
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only in principle but definite and certain in 
practice. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the fact that this uncertainty 
exists is further evidenced by the report 
made by the President's commission, com- 
prised, as I said before, of the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Labor, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce—the then Secretary 
of Commerce, President-elect Hoover. Not 
only that, but President-elect Hoover in his 
acceptance speech said he favored the repeal 
of the national clause. He recog- 
nized the impossibility of human determina- 
tion in accordance with the basis provided 
in that law. He recognized the offensive. 
ness of it, and he recognized that this was 
not bringing into effect in America a new 
policy with reference to the restriction of 
immigration, because we have it now. We 
have it now in the act of 1924. Two percent 
of the foreign-born population as of 1890 
means approximately 164,000 immigrants 
who are entitled to admission from quota 
countries in Europe each year, and in turn 
the number to which each country is enti- 
tied is simply a matter of mathematics. 
That can be arrived at. It is a definite and 
certain enunciation of a principle, and it 
naturally follows that there is a definite and 
certain determination of the quotas. 

Mr. DicksTeIn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Can the gentleman tell the 
House how this national origins was de- 
termined, based upon what figures, what 
the present quota is as based on the act of 
1924, and what would be the quota of all na- 
tionals under the national-origins clause? 
Has the gentleman those figures? 

Mr. McCormack. As I understand it, the 
present law permits one hundred and sixty- 
four thousand and a few odd hundred to 
come in each year, while the national-origins 
clause authorizes one hundred and fifty- 
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three and some few hundreds to come in 
each year. Am I correct? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCormack. While the national- 
origins clause provides a maximum of 150,- 
000, it also provides in addition that certain 
countries which had no quota before or 
whose computation would be less than 100, 
are entitled to the admission of a minimum 
of 100, and that is the reason why it comes 
to approximately 153,000. 

Mr. Rogston of Kentucky. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Rosston of Kentucky. As I under- 
stand it, the gentleman is opposed to the 
national-origins provision of the present 
law? 

Mr. McCormack. Precisely. 

Mr. Rossion of Kentucky. Does the gentle- 
man favor the quota based on the 1890 
census? The present law is based on the 
1890 census, as I understand. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes; and that is definite 
and certain. 

Mr. Rosston of Kentucky. Does the gentle- 
man favor the 1890 census as a basis, or some 
other census—the 1910 census or the 1920 
census? 

Mr. McCormack. To be frank with the 
gentleman, his question goes into something 
that I did not intend to discuss, and I am 
equally frank in saying that I am rapidly 

approaching a mental state where I realize 
that through necessity we must close this 
open door and bring about some kind of a 
restriction. Whether that should be based 
on the 1910 census or the 1890 census is just 
a question of policy, based upon the necessity. 

I can see where conditions might change; 
where in the years to come through deple- 
tion in our population, because of some 
great catastrophe, for example—and popula- 
tion increases either by a greater number 
of births than deaths or by an increase in 
immigration over emigration; that is the only 
means through which an increase in popula- 
tion takes place—and I can see where a prin- 
ciple applicable to one period might of neces- 
sity be changed when applied to conditions 
in a different period. 

Mr. Rossion of Kentucky. We are legislat- 
ing for this period. 

Mr. McCormack. I have no objection to 
the present quota, based on the 1890 census, 

Mr. Garser. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER. The proposed change would 
greatly facilitate the administration of the 
law, would it not? 

Mr. McCormack. Does the gentleman refer 
to the national-origins clause? 

Mr. GARBER. Les. 

Mr. McCormack. I do not think so, 

Mr. Garser. I mean that the proposed 
change to a definite basis would greatly 
facilitate the administration of the law. 

Mr. McCormack. The gentleman means the 
law as it exists at present? 

Mr. GARBER. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. I agree with the gentle- 
man. Now, bearing on that, may I call the 
attention to a statement made by the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration in his 
annual report for 1925, page 29: 

“The bureau feels that the present method 
of ascertaining the quotas is far more satis- 
factory than the proposed determination by 
national origin; that it has the advantages 
of simplicity and certainty. It is of the 
opinion that the proposed change will lead 
to great confusion and result in complexities, 
and accordingly it is recommended that the 
pertinent portions of section 11, providing 
for this revision of the quotas as they now 
stand, be rescinded.” 

Iam now coming back to 1790. One inter- 
esting phase of the evidence about the 1790 
census, where it showed a little over 3,000,000 
in the 17 States, was in the State of Penn- 
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sylvania, as indicating the uncertainty of the 
41,000,000 being even approximately a fair 
estimate of the descendants of the inhabi- 
tants as shown in that census. 

I do not want to depend upon memory, 80 
let me quote verbatim from the extract 
which I have here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. SaNDbLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. McCormack. In an article written in 
1789, as to the immigration into Pennsyl- 
vania in the period around 1749, it was said 
by the writer that— 

“In the summer of the year 1749, 25 sail of 
large vessels arrived with German passengers 
alone, which brought about 12,000 souls, 
some of the ships about 600 each; and in 
several other years near the same number of 
these people arrived annually.” 

This is for only a limited period around 
1746, and it is fair to assume that some came 
before and some came afterwards, and yet 
according to the 1790 census there were only 
110,000 Germans in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But let us go a step further: “And in some 
years nearly as many annually from Ireland.” 

Yet in 1790 there was only an estimated 
population of 8,000 in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania of either Irish birth or Irish descent. 

This is some evidence indicating the un- 
certainty we have in the records prior to 
1790. We have absolutely none from 1790 to 
1820, and from 1820 our records of ports of 
entry are entirely unreliable, first, because 
of giving their birth in the wrong country, 
in some cases because of necessity; and, 
second, because the records in the city of New 
York were destroyed in the Ellis Island fire 
in 1896. Furthermore, many historical rec- 
ords of the colonial days were destroyed when 
the British occupied the city of Washington 
during the War of 1812. 

All of these things have brought about 
an air of uncertainty so that the basis for 
the determination of national origins is in- 
advisable, unwise, inequitable, bound to be 
discriminatory because in the main it is left 
to the field of conjecture. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Under the present quota 
law Ireland receives a quota of 28,000, but 
under the national origins law, if it takes 
effect, Ireland only gets 8,000, thereby los- 
ing 20,000. 

Mr. McCormack. I think there have been 
two corrections made since that estimate. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is there anything the gen- 
tleman can find from his investigation to 
show how they base that loss, upon what 
percentage and how far they have gone back? 

Mr. McCormack. That basis of 8,330 was 
an estimate given by Captain Trevor, who, 
I understand, is the parent of this idea, 
although the Ku Klux Klan claims the credit 
for it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The parent of this piece of 
legislation is Mr. Reed. The House never 
passed it at all. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes; in the Senate it was 
an amendment offered by Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania, and right there let me say 
that if this law goes into effect it is those 
of German birth and descent and those of 
Irish birth and descent in Pennsylvania that 
in the main can take the blame. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. May I ask the gentleman 
another question? Senator Reed takes the 
credit for it, but he borrowed it from Senator 
Lodge. Does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. McCorMick. Yes; this Captain Trevor 
consulted Senator Lodge first, who took him 
to Senator Reed. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. You will find the date 
given in the hearing as March 6, 1924. 

Mr. McCormack. There is just one more 
reference I might make. During the past 
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few days a representative of the American 
Legion unfortunately made a reference with 
which I am not in accord. I am sorry he 
made this reference, because I am a member 
of the Legion and the two other members of 
my family, two younger brothers, who con- 
stitute the whole family, are also members of 
the Legion. This representative made a 
statement which is offensive to all of our 
citizens, and I hope sincerely that the Legion 
members throughout the country who might 
be offended by it will not go to the unwise 
direction of resigning their membership. 

The American Legion is a great body. It 
is a much-needed body, the same as the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, which is another 
one of our great veterans’ organizations as 
well as all of the minor organizations which 
have as their foundation purposes consist- 
ent with the progress of our country in es- 
tablishing traditions which the future gen- 
erations will be proud of; but in this particu- 
lar respect, by stating that the Legion is in 
favor of the national-origins provision, they 
have taken a position which, if a referendum 
were submitted to the members of the Le- 
gion, would undoubtedly amaze the Members 
of Congress as to the vote to the contrary in 
the Legion. 

Mr. Connery. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Connery. May I say to my colleague 
that I have just received three telegrams 
from three Legion posts in Lawrence, Pea- 
body, and Lynn, Mass., saying that the 
sentiments which the representatives of the 
Legion gave before the committee are not in 
accord with the sentiment of the member- 
ship of those posts? 

Mr. McCormack. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. May I say at this time 
that Mr. Connery recently displayed the fin- 
est act of courage that I have ever seen on 
the part of any legislator when he voted for 
the reapportionment bill, I hope that his 
constituents appreciate his type of repre- 
sentation. 

May I add, the danger of this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that we are going back 300 years and 
making you and me, who are Americans, 
and consider ourselves Americans, take a 
position which would destroy the assimila- 
tion which all elements and all races have 
undergone during the past 300 years, and 
making not only the foreign born of 1920 
take a position on this but every one of us, 
no matter what the origin of our common 
ancestors who first came to America may 
have been? 

But going back to the American Legion, 
it has taken a position on quotas. When 
they take a position favoring the underlying 
principle of the national-origins clause, they 
take a position upon the quotas, and when 
they do that they make a mistake and they 
exceed the purposes of their organization. 

The Cuamman. The time of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has again expired. 

Mr. SAaNDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. Scuarer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. I will. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Has the American Legion in 
convention assembled gone on record in favor 
of the national-origins scheme for determin- 
ing the immigration quotas? 

Mr. McCormack. I understand they have, 
yes; but it was very peculiarly worded: 

“Therefore be it resolved by the American 
Legion in convention assembled, That we 
favor and recommend continuance of the 
method of restriction upon immigration—” 

That is a primary part, and they may have 
the right to do that. They could go on record 
in favor of closed or open or restricted im- 
migration. I do not dispute their authority 
to do that; but then the resolution con- 
tinues: 

“That we favor and recommend continu- 
ance of the method of restriction upon immi- 
gration in the 1924 jmmigration law with its 
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fundamental national-origins provision, so 
that American citizenship and economic 
prosperity may be maintained at the highest 
possible level.” 

And in a statement to the Senate Commit- 


quotas 
entire population of the Nation is not only 
the fairest method for selecting immigrants, 
but is the most certain method“ 

Mark this language— 

“the most certain method of maintaining in 
the future the blend of population and the 
racial mixtures as they exist in America 
today.” 

In convention assembled they went on 
record in favor of that because it was the best 
means “by which prosperity may be main- 
tained at the present time,” the resolution 
read. 


It must be borne distinctly in mind that 
the quotas cannot be disassociated from the 
principle itself. The going into effect of the 
clause automatically established the quotas, 
and when the Legion takes a position on the 
principle they take a position on the quotas 
established thereunder. 

What those quotas will be are a matter of 
record, Furthermore, the representative said 
that it was a question between patriotism 
and slackerism. I also deny such a question 
is involved. In support of this argument he 
cited the number of aliens that claimed ex- 
emption in the late war. In the first place, 
the figures do not present the facts correctly. 
In the second place, the only inferences to 
draw therefrom is that the nationals of those 
countries which will receive a reduced quota 
by the operation of the national origins were 
the slackers in the late war. This is not only 
vicious and unwarranted but false. Such an 
argument is an attack not only on those for- 
eign born who were here in 1917-18 but upon 
all generations of Americans of the same 
blood or descent. Let us see who they are 
that will suffer by the operation of the na- 
tional-origins clause and then we can see 
what elements of our citizenry were insid- 
fously offended and insulted by this argu- 
ment. 

The French, Swiss, Swedish, Norwegians, 
Danish, Irish, and Germans. All elements 
representing our best blood, the equal of any 
other and second to none. In every great 
crisis their descendants have proven their 
iove for our flag and our institutions of gov- 
ernment as set forth in the Constitution. 
In the Revoluntionary War their representa- 
tion was outstanding, particularly the Irish 
and the Germans, and the French Govern- 
ment showed its friendship in a way that 
occupies one of the foremost pages in our 
history. Are they slackers? Some may 
think so, but history records otherwise. Dur- 
ing the Civil War alone the Irish and the 
Germans in the service outnumbered the 
whole army of the South, and each element, 
as we are compelled to refer to them under 
this law, had more men in service than any 
other element of our citizenry. And, yes; 
after the war was over, and when the men of 
the South had laid down their arms, and 
after the death of the great President, which 
was an unfortunate event for the South at 
that time, an unthinking North imposed con- 
ditions upon the South that were unbear- 
able and inhuman. In the dark days of the 
carpet-bagging period of the days of recon- 
struction following the war the only voice 
raised in Congress for the South were the 
Representatives in Congress from the city of 
New York, all of Irish descent, and Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts. It was 
their voices that finally brought about some 
degree of reason. 

Mr. ScHarer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. I yield. 

* 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Then the American Legion 
did not go on record in favor of the national- 

clause? 

Mr. McCormack. All I know is what it says 
in this statement, and from that I draw cer- 
tain inferences. The gentleman’s inferences 
are as good as mine. I am going to rely on 
my inference and I do not think the gentle- 
man and I will have any dispute. May I fur- 
ther say to the gentleman that the great 
agricultural districts of the country have 
been brought to their present high level by 
that class of immigrants which the national- 
origins scheme will discriminate against, and 
I hope it will be brought to a higher state by 
the enactment of legislation which will be 
carrying out the platforms of both parties. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will state that the people 
of the great State of Wisconsin are absolutely 
opposed to the national-origins clause, and 
so are the members of the American Legion 
in my State. I am not talking about the 
few officers who may claim to speak for the 
ae The national-origins clause should 

ed. The gentleman is making a 
ok argument for its repeal. 

Mr. McCormack. Some argument has been 
advanced on the question of certain na- 
tionals failing to assimilate. What is the 
best test of assimilation? To me it is what 
percentage of immigrants from different 
countries indicate their permanence and love 
for America by becoming a citizen. The rec- 
ords of the census of 1920 are interesting in 
this respect. I will simply read it and allow 
you to draw your own conclusions: 

“The census of 1920 shows that the foreign 
born from England proper, who were here 
when that census was taken and who were 
naturalized, is 64.8; Scotland, 65.6; Wales, 
73.5; Ireland, 72.3; Norway, 67.3; Sweden, 
69.5; Denmark, 69.6; Netherlands, which has 
a marked gain, 58.1; Belgium, which has a 
gain, 55.3; Switzerland, 64.9; France, 60.1; 
Germany, 73.3; Canada, French, 47.0; Cana- 
da, others, 58; and other countries, ranging 
from 44.7 down to 8.9, every one of the latter 
of which, under national origins, will gain, 
with the exception of Rumania.” 

The argument has also been advanced by 
certain people that America must maintain a 
British ascendency in order that our institu- 
tions of Government might be preserved. 
They say that the operation of the national- 
origins clause will bring that situation about. 
Since when has the United States had to 
depend upon any other country for its exist- 
ence? The last time that history records 
that we were a dependency of England was 
prior to 1776. Yorktown, with its victory, 
brought about the consummation of our in- 
dependence. In that conflict for independ- 
ence, 10,000 men of Irish blood served from 
Massachusetts alone. Those of German de- 
scent, particularly from Pennsylvania, 
showed their love for the cause of freedom. 
Likewise, those of Swiss, Swedish, French, 
Scotch, and other nativities, rendered yeo- 
man service. No one excelled the other. 
They fought inspired. 

We cannot deny, and would not want to 
deny it, that those of English blood and ex- 
traction have contributed in every way in the 
settling of the Colonies, in the War for In- 
dependence, and in building up our country 
and protecting it in time of danger, but we 
should not discriminate against others who 
have likewise done their duty. 

The operation of the national-origins 
clause is an affirmative statement by the 
Congress of the United States that the con- 
tinuity of our Government is dependent upon 
England. Such a declaration of subservience 
should be abhorrent to all who consider 
themselves Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, both parties through their 
standard bearers in the recent campaign 
went on record as favoring the repeal of the 
national-origins clause. Between now and 
March 4 action will have to be taken in order 
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to prevent its operation. While both parties 

have responsibilities, the party in the ma- 

jority will be directly responsible for this 

iniquitous, discriminatory law unless proper 

action is taken to repeal or defer its opera- 

— {Applause from both sides of the 
le. 

I have received the following telegrams 
from American Legion posts: 

Sour Boston, Mass., February 14, 1929. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Post opposed to statement of Legion 
representatives. Do not know of any slackers 
in this district of nationals mentioned. 
District predominantly Trish. Exceeded 
quota in every instance. * * * 

CoLUMBIA Post, No. 51, AMERICAN LEGION, 

SovuTH Boston, Mass. 

James F. VaucHN, Commander. 


Boston, Mass., February 11, 1929. 
Hon. Jonw W. McCormack, 
Congressman, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Michael J. Perkins Post, American Legion, 
resents any individual attempting to repre- 
sent the thought of the American Legion 
when he says that our neighbors in Europe, 
whether they be Scandinavian, Jews, English, 
Greek, Polish, or Irish, are alien slackers. 
Fortunately our allies and ourselves united 
as one people. 

JoHN J. Lynpon, Commander. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 2580, with Mr. 
Rooney of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality of the Committee on the Judiciary 
(Mr, FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to thank the members of the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality, who produced H.R. 2580, as 
amended. 

This amended bill was made possible 
by the diligence, the thoroughness, the 
faithful appearance at hearings, and the 
active role played by all the members of 
the subcommittee during the public hear- 
ings and in the 18 executive sessions 
required. 

I wish to thank all members of the full 
committee. 

The immigration bill now before the 
House is a clean bill, in all respects a 
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bipartisan product of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Nationality. 

This is an historic bill, with bold and 
deliberate purpose to forge the way 
toward a selective immigration system 
with qualitative and quantitative 
controis. 

Such a system conforms with our needs 
at this stage of our national develop- 
ment, and is long overdue. 

This bill in no way avoids or weakens 
the constitutional responsibility laid 
upon the Congress to regulate immigra- 
tion into the United States. 

It reaffirms that constitutional re- 
sponsibility through a clear-cut, self ex- 
ecuting law which delegates no authority 
to the executive branch which properly 
and historically rests with the Congress. 

This bill rejects all proposals which 
would have blurred the constitutional 
lines separating the legislative and ex- 
ecutive powers and vigorously rejects the 
proposed delegation of congressional 
authority to the executive for establish- 
ing policy to govern the admission of 
immigrants into the United States. 

Our subcommittee conducted 39 public 
hearings on proposed revisions of the 
immigration law which opened on June 
11, 1964, and closed on June 1, this year. 

During that time 94 Members of Con- 
gress appeared before the subcommittee 
or submitted individual views for consid- 
eration by the subcommittee. 

The Secretary of State, two Attorneys 
General, the Secretary of Labor, and 
other representatives of the administra- 
tion appeared to testify in public or 
executive hearings. 

That testimony was followed by wit- 
nesses representing nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, and by individual citizens, 
with an interest in this public issue. 

I will include at the conclusion of my 
remarks a listing of the witnesses ap- 
pearing before our subcommittee. 

A review of that listing will reveal that 
every shade of official and public opinion 
on the subject of proposed immigration 
reform—pro and con—has been heard 
and evaluated. 

Following the public hearings, our sub- 
committee met in 18 executive sessions 
to produce the immigration bill now be- 
fore the House. 

In our deliberations the interests of 
the United States were at all times first 
and foremost, and those interests are re- 
flected clearly in the bill. 

There were wide differences among the 
members of our subcommittee on key 
issues, but those differences have been 
reconciled in the bill now before you. 

The vote in our subcommittee of eight 
to zero, with one abstention, speaks 
clearly for the bipartisan character of 
the bill and speaks loudly for its merits. 

The subcommittee bill was approved 
by the full judiciary committee—without 
one single change—by a vote of 27 to 4. 

I welcome this opportunity to thank 
publicly and to commend our distin- 
guished colleague from West Virginia 
[Mr. Moore] for the vigorous role he 
played in the exacting work of our sub- 
committee. 
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As the ranking minority member of our 
subcommittee his leadership was out- 
standing. 

I am equally indebted to our distin- 
guished colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHELF], the ranking majority member 
of our subcommittee, an 18-year veteran 
on the subcommittee, for his constructive 
contributions to our subcommittee bill. 

The fundamental issue in the public 
hearings was the national origins quota 
system. 


That is, whether that system should 
be repealed and be replaced by a new 
system of immigrant admissions. 

That issue was resolved by the sub- 
committee in our first executive session. 

There was unanimity on the need to 
repeal the national origins quota system 
and to replace it with a new system. 

The basic reasons for our decision are 
threefold: 

First. The national origins quota sys- 
tem does not regulate immigration into 
the United States—as many people have 
been misled into believing, and as pro- 
ponents of the system believed it would. 

Fifteen years ago, nonquota immi- 
gration had equaled quota immigration. 

That was 25 years after the quota sys- 
tem was enacted into law. 

During the past 15 years nonquota 
immigration increased to the point 
where it has now doubled quota immi- 
gration. 

This trend will continue to accelerate 
unless Congress takes remedial action 
now. 

Second. Our Secretary of State and two 
Attorneys General have testified that 
the quota system has made problems in 
the conduct of our relations with certain 
foreign countries because of overtones of 
discrimination and implied favoritism 
for the nationals of some countries as 
against the nationals of other countries. 

In the opinion of these Cabinet officers 
this problem is aggravated by the fact 
some high quota countries do not use 
their allotted numbers while other 
countries with low quotas have long 
waiting lists of preference applicants, 
the majority of whom are relatives of 
USS. citizens. 

Third. While the United States has by 
far the most generous immigration sys- 
tem so far as numbers admitted each 
year, the system has not been working 
for the best interests of the United 
States—domestically or in terms of our 
international commitments. 

Despite the fact we have been admit- 
ting close to 300,000 immigrants per year 
for the past 10 years, we are still con- 
fronted with the same kind of human 
problems which have caused Congress 
to enact 12 separate pieces of public leg- 
islation during the past 12 years. 

I refer particularly to the long back- 
logs of relatives of U.S. citizens and per- 
manent resident aliens in the oversub- 
scribed countries. 

The remaining 17 executive sessions of 
our subcommittee bill were taken up with 
reaching agreement on the basic prin- 
ciples which should govern a new system 
of immigrant admissions. 

In this process we made a detailed 
examination of every possible method, 
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its implications, and its estimated out- 
comes. 

The new method proposed is, in my 
considered judgment, a long forward step 
in the direction of a selective immigra- 
tion system with qualitative and quanti- 
tative controls. 

Here are the basic elements of the 
proposed new system of immigrant ad- 
missions: 


First. The national origins quota sys- 
tem is repealed, effective July 1, 1968. 

Second. The Asia-Pacific triangle con- 
cept is repealed immediately. 

This concept has met with strong re- 
actions from our allies and friends in Asia 
who have come to regard it as the same 
kind of personal affront as the old Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act. 

Moreover the proposed selective sys- 
tem of immigrant admissions included 
in the bill guarantees that no country can 
receive a disproportionate number of the 
total visas authorized, 

Third. A numerical limit of 170,000 
immigrant admissions per year is estab- 
lished, exclusive of the spouses, children, 
and parents of U.S. citizens, for all coun- 
tries outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Fourth. A numerical ceiling of 20,000 
per year is fixed for any 1 country, 
exclusive of the spouses, children, and 
parents of U.S. citizens. 

This ceiling will not apply to the pres- 
ent high quota countries, notably Great 
Britain and Germany, until July 1, 1968. 

It will apply, however, tc all present 
low quota countries during the 3-year 
waiting period and thereafter when it 
will apply to all countries outside the 
western hemisphere. 

Fifth. During the 3-year waiting pe- 
riod, from date of enactment to July 
1, 1968, the bill permits the use of au- 
thorized but unused quota numbers from 
the previous year. 

We have, however, restricted the use 
of these visa numbers to preference class 
rh i in the oversubscribed coun- 

es. 

Those are primarily the relatives of 
citizens and permanent resident aliens 
of the United States. 

Sixth. A new system of preferences is 
established, with per centum limitations 
and priorities as among the new pref- 
erence classes. 

This is the heart, the governing cri- 
teria for the new selective system of im- 
migration. 

Family unity is made the first and 
foremost objective of the new system. 

Spouses, children, and parents of U.S. 
citizens come first and there is no nu- 
merical limit placed on their admission. 

The other preference classes follow in 
this order: 

Twenty percent to unmarried children 
over 21 years of age of U.S. citizens. 

Twenty percent to spouses and un- 
married sons and daughters of perma- 
nent resident aliens. 

Ten percent to persons who are mem- 
bers of the professions or who because 
of their exceptional ability in the sci- 
ences and the arts will substantially 
benefit the national economy, cultural 
interests or welfare of the United States. 
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Ten percent to married sons or mar- 
ried daughters of U.S. citizens. 

Ten percent to persons who are capa- 
ble of performing specified skilled or un- 
skilled labor—not of a temporary or sea- 
sonal nature—for which there is a dem- 
onstrated shortage of employable and 
willing workers in the United States. 

Six percent to refugees who are the 
victims of Communist or other totali- 
tarian persecution, under procedures 
wherein U.S. officials are in exclusive 
control from start to finish. 

Such visa numbers as are left over 
after these preference classes are satis- 
fied will go to nonpreference applicants, 
strictly in the chronological order in 
which they qualify. 

Seventh. New labor controls are es- 
tablished to govern the admission of all 
immigrant worker classes. These new 
controls require the Secretary of Labor 
to make an affirmative finding on an 
individual case basis that, with respect 
to the job the immigrant worker is to 
fill in the locality to which he is destined, 
there is no able, willing, qualified and 
available American worker to fill that 
job. 

The Secretary of Labor must also find 
that the admission of such immigrant 
workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of workers 
similarly employed in the United States. 

These new labor controls are manda- 
tory for all worker immigrant classes. 

They do not apply to the relative pref- 
erence classes and the limited number of 
refugees provided for in the bill. 

The AFL-CIO recommended that 
meaningful labor controls be incorpo- 
rated into any reform immigration legis- 
lation and the new controls provided for 
in this bill have the strong support of 
organized labor. 

Eighth. The bill repeals the so-called 
fair share refugee act and returns the 
parole provision of the law to its original 
intent. 

The original intent of section 212 of 
the law was to cover individual cases 
only and then only in emergent circum- 
stances. 

An example of the original intent of 
the parole provision was the Andrea 
Doria ship disaster off our shores, when 
the surviving victims had neither pass- 
ports nor identity documents required 
for admission to the United States. 

We had to give them haven, but of a 
temporary nature, until they could re- 
sume their journey to Europe. 

It was never intended to cover im- 
migrant groups as such, certainly not 
refugees, and if was intended that people 
thus paroled into the United States would 
depart to their normal residence or 
domicile outside the United States when 
the purpose of their temporary admis- 
sion had been satisfied. 

In returning the parole provision of the 
law to its original intent we have estab- 
lished a 6-percent preference class for 
refugees, amounting to 10,200 per year, 
and have removed from the refugees the 
stigma of parole to which there has been 
e Se because of its usual connota- 

on. 

In doing so we have provided for their 
conditional entry, a method which as- 
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sures that all the present security meas- 
ures will continue in full force and effect. 

Ninth. The bill removes the word 
“physical” as a qualifier on the term 
“persecution.” 

This action recognizes that some Com- 
munist regimes have resorted to more 
subtle forms of persecution which are no 
less oppressive than physical torture. 

Tyranny over the mind and spirit of 
a person has been demonstrated as more 
fearsome than the ancient methods of 
torture which characterized the Com- 
munist takeover of many countries of 
Central and East Europe. 

This relief has application to persons 
who flee from or otherwise escape from 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Tenth. With respect to immigration 
from the independent Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere, which has never 
been subjected to numerical limitations, 
the bill makes the following changes: 

First. Jamaica and Trinidad-Tobago 
are accorded the same status as all other 
independent Republics of this hemi- 
sphere. 

They were granted independence in 
1961 and we found no reason to treat 
them differently han any other coun- 
try with independent status in our hemi- 
sphere. 

Second. The new labor controls I have 
described will apply to all natives of 
the independent Republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere who seek admission to 
the United States as worker immigrants. 

Spouses, children, and parents of U.S. 
citizens or of permanent resident aliens 
are the only exemptions from these new 
controls. 

Third. Adjustment of status in the 
United States Zor natives of the inde- 
pendent Republics of this hemisphere 
is prohibited. 

This prohibition results from the de- 
ceptive practice of people entering the 
United States on a visitor’s visa with 
the clear intent to remain permanently 
in the United States. 

Evidence indicates the growth of this 
practice in recent years demands a clear 
remedy. 

Fourthly. When immigration from the 
independent republics of the Western 
Hemisphere exceeds by 10 percent or 
more the average of the past 5 years, 
the President is required to report to 
Congress, with such recommendations 
as he may have. 

Eleventh. The bill establishes a new 
class of aliens who are mandatorily ex- 
cluded from admission. 

Those are persons classified under the 
medical term of “sexual deviation.” 

Under present law such persons were 
intended to be excluded under the term 
“psychopathic personality.” 

However, the courts have ruled that 
Psychopathic personality is too vague a 
term to cover sexual deviates. 

The bill removes all doubts on this 
score by a change in terms to include 
sexual deviation as a clearly defined ex- 
cludable class. 

The bill removes epilepsy as a manda- 
torily excludable class of aliens. 

The office of the Surgeon General has 
recommended this change. 
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Epilepsy is not communicable and is 
controllable with modern medication. 

Persons so afflicted, who are able to 
convince the public health service medi- 
cal examiners that their condition is 
controllable and that they are unlikely 
to become a public charge could, if other- 
wise eligible, be admitted as immigrants. 

The bill also eliminates the term 
“feebleminded” and replaces it with the 
term “mentally retarded.” The term 
“feebleminded” has no accepted medical 
or legal meaning. 

The term “mentally retarded” does 
have accepted medical and legal mean- 
ing. 

Our subcommittee gave careful consid- 
eration to the proposals which would 
have authorized waivers under certain 
conditions for excludable classes defined 
in sections 212(a) (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 

It was our determination that present 
procedures of the subcommittee have 
proven adequate to take care of any 
hardship cases that might arise in any 
category of these mandatorily excludable 
classes. 

No evidence was produced to the con- 
trary. 

Twelfth. The misleading and highly 
controversial terms “quota” and “non- 
quota” are removed from the law. 

We have substituted the new terms 
“immigrant visa”—for aliens who are 
natives of countries outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere— special immigrant 
visas”—for natives of the Western Hemi- 
sphere countries“ conditional entries” 
for refugees, and “immediate relatives” 
for spouses, children, and parents of U.S. 
citizens. 

Thirteenth. A uniform procedure is 
provided for the filing of petitions with 
the Attorney General to establish eligi- 
bility of aliens for preference status, 
immediate relative status and special 
immigrant status. 

The date of approval of such petitions 
by the Attorney General establishes the 
priortiy of all applicants within the pref- 
erence classes. 

Valid petitions on file with the various 
consular offices abroad, on the effective 
date of the act, will remain valid and 
will retain the original date of approval 
by the Attorney General. 

Fourteenth. A new orphan section 
consolidates three sections in the present 
law to provide a clear-cut definition of an 
eligible orphan. 

Fifteenth. The Secretary of State is 
provided authority to flush the deadwood 
out of the waiting lists in the oversub- 
scribed countries. 

This authority is provided so that we 
will have accurate and meanful reports 
on waiting lists in the future. 

We do not have such accurate reports 
now. 

A brief explanation is in order to the 
reasons why complete repeal of the na- 
tional origins quota system will not take 
effect until July 1, 1968. 

The subcommittee was concerned that 
an orderly transition take place from the 
old system to the new system. 

It was equally concerned that all coun- 
tries be on an equal footing; to the ex- 
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tent possible, when the new system would 
take effect. 

That is why the bill authorizes the use 
of unused quota numbers from the previ- 
ous year to clean out the current prefer- 
ence waiting lists in the oversubscribed 
countries. 

The subcommittee was also concerned 
that an abrupt change might place the 
present high quota countries at a great 
disadvantage because in many of those 
countries it has not been necessary to 
file preference petitions because the al- 
lotted quota was sufficient to satisfy all 
the applicants who desired to emigrate 
to the United States. 

The 3 year waiting period provides 
ample notice to all present high quota 
countries that effective July 1, 1968, all 
such countries will be subjected to the 
ceiling of 20,000 per year and that prefer- 
ence classes will determine to a very 
large extent the issuance of immigrant 
visas among all countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Other minor changes have been made 
in the existing law to conform with the 
basic changes I have outlined. 

I am advised there are some serious 
misunderstandings about certain pro- 
posals for revision which have been pro- 
posed, which are not in the subcommit- 
tee bill but which some people continue 
to believe have not been rejected in the 
subcommittee bill. 

I have made an effort in the past sev- 
eral weeks to clear up these misunder- 
standings but apparently doubts still 
remain. 

For the Recor, the following contro- 
versial proposals are not included in the 
bill as amended now before the House: 

First. There is no immigration board 
provided for in the bill. 

Accordingly there is no delegation of 
authority for the distribution of visa 
numbers among countries or classes of 
alien applicants, including refugees. 

Second. There is no delegation of con- 
gressional authority for setting immi- 
gration policy to regulate immigration 
into the United States. 

Section 401 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act which established a joint 
committee to determine immigration 

remains in the law without change 
of its statutory duties. 

Third. The Attorney General is not 
given authority to parole refugees into 
the United States. 

The parole provision of the law is re- 
turned to its original intent. 

Refugees will not be paroled into the 
United States under the pending bill. 

Provision is made for the conditional 
entry of not to exceed 10,200 refugees per 
year, under a congressional definition, 
and a method in which US. officials are 
in control, from start to finish. 

The United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees makes no deter- 
minations whatever as to who is or is not 
a refugee under the bill before us. 

Fourth. There is no requirement in 
this bill, as amended, making it manda- 
tory that all visas authorized be issued. 

The present permissive authority to 

immigrants re- 
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There is no provision in this bill, as 
amended, which allows the build up of a 
backlog of immigrant visas to be used in 
future years. 

Fifth. There is no waiver authority in 
the amended bill for the mandatorily ex- 
eludable classes of aliens described in 
section 212 of the present law. 

H.R. 2580, as amended by the subcom- 
mittee bill, is a sound bill. 

It corrects the inequities in the present 
system. 

It establishes clearly defined provisions 
of law which are self-executing. 

The dangers of bureaucratic manipu- 
lation of the law are reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum. 

This bill is a clarion call to Congress to 
fulfill its responsibilities for regulating 
immigration into the United States. 

I urge every Member to support H.R. 
2580, as amended. 

Under leave granted, I include list of 
witnesses: 

List oF WITNESSES APPEARING BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND Na- 
TIONALITY 

TESTIMONY 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York: 
Text of H.R. 7700. 

Hon. Epwin E. WII LIS. a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Louisiana: Text 
of H.R. 9045. 

Hon. Aucust E. JoHANSEN, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. PauL G. Rocers, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Florida. 

Hon. Perer W. Ronxo, Jr., a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of New 
Jersey. 

Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Florida: Text 
of H.R. 5320 and H.R. 11603. 

Hon. Byron G. Rocers, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Colorado. 

Hon. Byron G. Rocers, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Colorado— 
(testimony resumed). 

Hon. JoHN V. LINDSAT. a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York: 
Text of H.R. 11446. 

Hon. Jack WESTLAND, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Washington: 
Text of H.R. 7669. 

Hon. THomas P. GILL, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Hawaii. 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, a Representative 
m Congress from the State of Colorado: 
Statement submitted by Mr. Amata Kabua. 

Hon. THOMAS P. Gn, a Representative n 
Congress from the State of Hawaii—(testi- 
mony resumed). 

Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, a Representative in 
Co: from the State of California: Text 
of H.R. 2896 and H.R. 10271. 

Hon. B. F. Fisk, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of California: text of 
H.R. 8025. 

Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. JOHN B. ANDERSON, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Illinois: Text 
of H.R. 7919. 

Hon. HaroLD M. Ryan, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. BARRATT O'Hara, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Illinois. 

Hon. Jon M. Murpuy, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. WILIA Frrrs Ryan, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Illinois: 
Text of H.R. 4159 and H.R. 4435. 

Hon. EDWARD J. Parrxx, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New Jersey. 
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Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York: Text 
of H.R. 1629. 

Hon. Ocpen R. Rem, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York: Text 
of H.R. 11837. 

Hon. PRANK J. Horton, a Representative in 

from the State of New York: Text 
of H.R. 11436. 

Hon. Spark M. MATSUNAGA, a 
tive in Congress from the State of Hawali: 
— of H.R. 6159, H.R. 6831, H.R. 6833, H.R. 

10. 


ta- 


STATEMENTS 


Hon. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. WILLIAM A. BARRETT, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Pennsylvania, 

Hon. ROBERT R. Barry, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Epwarp P. Bor aN, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Massachusetts, 

Hon. GEORGE E. Brown, Jr., a Re nta- 
tive in Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. JAMES C. CLEVELAND, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New Hampshire. 

Hon. Sitvio O. CONTE, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. J. C. CORMAN, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. Dominick V. DANIELS, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of New 
Jersey. 

Hon. James J. DELANEY, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. CHARLES C. Drees, Jr., a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Mi 

Hon. JoRN D. DINGELL, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. Harop D. DONOHUE, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

Hon. Dow Epwarps, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. Pavut A. Frvo, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of New York. 

Hon. O. C. FISHER, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Texas. 

Hon. JOHN E. Focarry, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Rhode Island. 

Hon. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of New 
Jersey. 

Hon. ROBERT N. Giamo, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Connecticut. 

Hon. Jacon H. GILBERT, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Henry B. GONZALEZ, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Texas. 

Hon, Eona F. KELLY, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Jon M. KILGORE, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Texas. 

Hon. ROBERT L. LEGGETT, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. ROLAND V. LIBONATI, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Illinois. 

Hon, JOHN J. McFatt, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. TORBERT H. MACDONALD, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hon. Joseru G. MINISH, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New Jersey. 

Hon. JoHN S. MONAGAN, à Representative 
in Congress from the State of Connecticut. 

Hon. F. BRADFORD Morse, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. WLAN T. MURPHY, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Illinois. 

Hon. Lucten N. NxDzr, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. Parr J. PAILBIN, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucrixsxr, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Illinois. 
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Hon. Jonn J. Rooney, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, & Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of New 
York. 

Hon. James ROOSEVELT, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. ARMISTEAD SELDEN, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Alabama. 

Hon. CARLTON. R. SICKLEs, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Maryland. 

Hon. WLM L. Sr. Once, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Connecti- 
cut. 

Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of New 
Jersey. 

Hon. Herman Tout, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. CHARLES A. VANIK, a Representative 
in from the State of Ohio. 

Hon. JoRN W. Wrvter, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Dean Rusk, Secretary of State. 

Hon. Rosert F. Kennepy, Attorney 


General. 

Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor. 

Hon, Norbert A. Schlei, Assistant Attorney 
General, 

Hon. Raymond F. Farrell, Conimissioner of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Mr. James L. Hennessy, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

Mr. Abba P. Schwartz, Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 

Mr. James J. Hines, legal adviser, Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs. 

Mr. Allen B. Moreland, Director, Visa Office. 

August 5, 1964: American Legion: Dr. 
Daniel J. O'Connor and Mr, Clarence Olsen. 
National Association of Evangelicals: Mr. 
Robert A. Cook; Order of AHEPA: Mr. Greg- 
ory Lagakos. 

August 6, 1964: American Committee on 
Italian Migration: Hon, Juvenal Marchisio; 
Doorstep Savannah, Inc.: Mrs, Rosalind 
Frame; National Economic Council, Inc.: 
Mr. Mark M. Jones. 

August 7, 1964: Nationalities Service Cen- 
ter of Cleveland: Mr. John Papandreas. 
AFL-CIO: Mr. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn; Amer- 
ican Council for Nationalities Service: Miss 
Edith Lowenstein. 

August 10, 1964: Industrial Union Divi- 
sion (AFL-CIO): Mr. James Carey; Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution: Mrs. Robert 
V. H. Duncan; National Jewish organizations 
listed in statement: Mr. Murray I. Gurfein 
and Mr. James P. Rice; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States: Mr. Francis W. 
Stover; Lutheran Immigration Service: Mr. 
Donald E. Anderson. 

August 11, 1964: Danube-Swabian Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc.: Mr. Anton K. 
Rumpf; Council for Individual Freedom: 
Mr. Charles A. McCarthy; New Jersey Coali- 
tion: Mrs. Ralph D. Hacker; Church World 
Service, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A.: Mr. John Schauer; 
Friends Committee on National Legislation: 
Mr. Richard Smith; Bible Baptist Church: 
Rev. Cecil A. Hodges. 

August 14, 1964: American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies: Mr. John B. Trevor, Jr.; 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service: Bishop Edward Swanstrom. 

August 20, 1964: American Committee for 
Croation Migration, Inc.: Mr, Joseph V. 
Bosilievic, president; Greenwich women's 
Republican Club: Mrs. Alice Alesandroni and 
Mrs, Eleanor Gonzalez; Order Sons of Italy 
in America: Mr. John Ottaviano, Jr., Mr. 
Joseph A. L. Errigo, Mr. Samuel A. Culotta, 
and Dr. Nicholas M. Petruzzelli; National 
Chinese Welfare Council: Mr. Jack Wong 
Sing. 

August 21, 1964: Liberty Lobby: Mr. W. B. 
Hicks, Jr.; Northern New Jersey 
tion Conference: Mrs. Arthur Hawkins; As- 
sociation of Immigration & Nationality 
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Lawyers: Mr. Edward Dubroffi; the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, Inc.: Dr. Paul 


September 2, 1964: Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom: Mrs, Selma 
Samole; Japanese-American Citizens League: 
Mr. Mike Masaoka; Organization for Pres- 
ervation of Samoan Democracy: Mr. Galuma- 
lemana Vaiinupo Alailima. 

September 3, 1964: The Conservatives: Mr. 
Sam Baccala; Committee for an Increase in 
the Spanish Immigration Quota: Hon. Emilo 
Nunez; Jamaica Progressive League, Inc.: 
Mrs. Beryl Henry; American Veterans Com- 
mittee: Mr. Chester G. Shore. 

September 11, 1964: Estonian Aid, Inc.: 
Mr. Erich Park; St. Sophia Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral: Mr. George J. Charles; American 
Civil Liberties Union: Mr. David Carliner; 
General Board of the Christian Social Con- 
cerns of the Methodist Church: Mr. Herman 
Will, Jr. 

September 17, 1964: Mrs. Ruby Curd; Dr. 
Mollie Ray Carroll; Mrs. J. W. Brabner-Smith; 
Mrs. Janet Nash. 

Statements by: Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO: Mr. Jacob S. 
Potofsky; National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Department of Immigration: Mr. Bruce 
M. Mohler; Unitarian Universalist Association, 
Department of Social Responsibility: Mr. 
Robert E. Jones; United States Committee 
for Refugees, Inc.: Dr. R. Norris Wilson; Na- 
tional Advocates Society: Mr. Arthur T. Win- 
cek; Polish American Congress: Mr. Charles 
Rozmarek; The Military Order of the World 
Wars: Mr. Louis J. Fortier; American Citizens 
for Sensible, Secure Immigration Laws: Mr. 
Edward J. Brown; The Epilepsy Foundation: 
Mr. Harold Babbitt; Mr. George B. Stallings, 
Jr.; Miss Jane-Fenwick Goodwin; Mr. John 
R. Northup; Mr. Matthew P. McKeon. 


TESTIMONY 


Hon. Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, the At- 
torney General. 

Warren, Adviser on Refugee Affairs, 
Department of State. 

Hon. Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State. 

Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Hon, GEORGE P. MILLER, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of California. 

Dr. Andrew Sackett, Deputy Chief, Bureau 
of Medical Services, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Dr. Louis Jacobs, Chief, Division of Foreign 
Quarantine, U.S. Public Health Service. 

Hon. O. C. FisHer, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Texas. 

Hon, Frank ANNUNZIO, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Illinois. 

Hon. WILLIAM F. Ryan, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. RICHARD T. Hanna, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. Ocpen R. REID, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon, Frank J. Horton, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. ELIGIO DE LA Garza, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Texas. 

Hon, PauL A. Fino, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. James H. ScHEvER, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Spark M. MATSUNAGA, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Hawaii. 

Hon. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John E. McCarthy, director of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Dr. James M. Read, American Friends 
Service Committee and Friends Committee on 
National Legislation. 

Mike Masaoka, Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League. 

Karl Speiss, Sr., Homeowners Federation of 
Arlington. 
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John W. Schauer, director of immigration 
1 refugee program of Church World Serv- 
ce. 

John B, Trevor, Jr., the American Coalition 
of Patriotic Societies. 

Mrs. Myra C. Hacker, vice president of the 
New Jersey Coalition, West Englewood, N. J. 

Daniel J. O’Connor, chairman, National 
Americanism Commission, The American Le- 
gion. 

Mrs. V. J. Alessandroni, Greenwich Wom- 
en's Republican Club, Old Greenwich, Conn. 

Dr. Filindo B. Masino, American Institute 
fox Italian Culture and the Philadelphia Bar 
Association. 

David Carliner, American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

John Ottaviano, Jr., Mr. Joseph Errigo, Mr. 
Samuel A. Culotta, Dr. Nicholas M. Petruz- 
zelli, and Judge Vito A. Marino, Sons of 
Italy in America. 

Mrs. Jeanne E. Kerbs, Republican Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, Inc. 

Frank E. G. Weil, American Veterans Com- 
mittee. 

Andrew Biemiller, AFL-CIO legislative di- 
rector, legislative department; accompanied 
by Mr. Kenneth R. Meikeljohn, legislative 
representative. 

Walter T. Darmpray, the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc. 

Nicholas S. Limperis, national chairman, 
AHEPA Immigration Legislation Committee, 
Order of AHEPA. 

Franklin B. Horbelt. 

James H. Sheldon, Council for Christian 
Social Action of the United Church of Christ, 
and the Committee on Christian Social Ac- 
tion of the New York State Conference of 
the United Church of Christ. 

W. B. Hicks, Liberty Lobby. 

Dr, George A. Maxwell. 
Miss Lorna Logan, 
Community Association. 
STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 

Hon, Epwarp P. Boran, a Representative 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Stivio O. Contre, a Representative 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Jog D. DINGELL, a Representative 
from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. Henry B. GONZALEZ, a Representative 
from the State of Texas. 

Hon, SEYMOUR HALPERN, a Representative 
from the State of New York. 

Hon. JoRN Linpsay, a Representative from 
the State of New York. 

Hon. RICHARD L. Orrtncer, a Representa- 
tive from the State of New York. 

Hon. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, a Represent- 
ative from the State of New York. 

Hon. Patsy T. MINK, a Representative 
from the State of Hawaii. 


STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY ORGANIZATIONS 

Mrs, Virginia M. Crawford, Michigan Coun- 
cil for Statehood. 

Mr. Paul Jennings, president, International 
Union of Electrical Workers. 

Mr. Robert E. Jones, Unitarian Universalist 
Association, 

Mr. Gregory G. Lagakos, 
Service Center of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Albert C. Lum, Chinese-American 
Citizens Alliance, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Charles A. McCarthy, Council for In- 
dividual Freedom of the Independence 
Foundation, 

Mr. Aniceto Perez, Committee for the In- 
crease of the Spanish Immigration Quota. 

Mrs. Selma Samols, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

Mr. Leon Shull, Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

Mr. Francis W. Stover, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 


American Nurses’ Association 
Whitaker). 


Greater Chinatown 


Nationalities 


(Mrs. 
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Mr. Murray I. Gurfein, representing na- 
tional Jewish organizations listed in state- 
ment. 

Mr, Tyre Taylor, general counsel, Southern 
States Industrial Council. 

Mr. Donald E. Anderson, Lutheran Immi- 
gration Service. 

Mr. L. H, Pasqualicchio, president, National 
Council for American-Italian Friendship. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor John F, 
McCarthy, chairman, Committee on Migra- 
tion and Refugee Problems, American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, Inc. 

STATEMENTS BY INDIVIDUALS 
Mr, John R. Northup, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Mr. William G. Rietzer, Washington, D.C. 
LETTERS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Post 163, American Legion. 

United States Day Committee. 

Episcopal Diocese of Los Angeles. 

Houston Lodge, Chinese-American Citizens 
Alliance. 

American Eugenics Party. 

Society for Conservative Political Action, 

Steuben Society of America. 

United Presbyterian Church. 

Women’s Republican Club of New Trier 
Township. 

The Jamaica Progressive League. 

American Baptist Home Mission Societies. 

Minnesota Society of DAR. 

German-American Societies of Greater 
New York. 

Greenwich Women’s Republican Club. 

International Institute of St. Paul. 

International Institute of Gary. 

International Social Service. 

City Council of Philadelphia. 

Louisiana Society of the SAR. 

Glen Cove Lodge, Sons of Italy. 

Lynn, Mass., Lodge 889, Sons of Italy. 

Westchester County Board of Supervisors. 

Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

Community Relations Conference of 
Southern California. 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. NEDZI. I have a brief question. 

Do the percentages apply to each coun- 
try, or do they apply to the entire quota? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The percentages ap- 
ply to the total. The 170,000 limit ex- 
ternal to the United States applies to all 
countries external to the United States. 

Mr. NEDZI. I understand, but so far 
as each individual country is concerned, 
for example, could more than 20 percent 
of the country’s immigration be in a 
particular category? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. During the first 3 
years, while the quota system remains in 
effect, not more than 20 percent could be 
allocated to a given category of any single 
quota. After the first 3 years any per- 
centage, up to 100 percent could be allo- 
cated to a single category for nationals 
of any country. 

Mr. NEDZI. Then the percentages 
apply worldwide and not so far as a par- 
ticular country is concerned? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. There is no percent- 
age to a particular country. The only 
limitation on a country is that it will not 
exceed 20,000, exclusive of spouses, chil- 
dren, and parents of U.S. citizens. 

Mr. NEDZI. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore]. 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, in this 
very technical field of immigration and 
certainly an area in which there is in- 
tense interest throughout the country, I 
would like to share very briefly with the 
Committee some of the difficulties that 
we on the subcommittee have had in 
giving our time and attention to the mat- 
ter which has been before us now some 
3 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no particular 
legislation that could be brought to the 
floor of the House of Representatives in 
which feelings could run higher in a 
negative way or perhaps the pressures 
could be as fierce in a positive way. 

It may be a little bit difficult for the 
membership of a committee to under- 
stand exactly what I am getting at, but 
may I just phrase it in this way: In at- 
tempting to do the job that one has 
and in fulfilling the responsibility that 
one has as a Member of Congress and as 
a member of a committee which handles 
the immigration policy of our country, at 
times it was even difficult to ask fairly 
@ question of a witness in order to seek 
a better balance in the record without 
being accused, simply by reason of ten- 
dering the question, of having either an 
ulterior motive or being adverse to any 
sort of immigration reform. During the 
committee’s deliberations I was, on more 
than one occasion, the victim of inac- 
curate information, because of the man- 
ner in which I pointed my questions in 
attempting to bring a balanced record be- 
fore us to consider as we began to write 
the bill, simply because my questions did 
not always reflect a favorable attitude 
toward revising or reforming our immi- 
gration laws. 

Then on the other hand at times when 
the questions took a more serious note 
about taking care of some of the in- 
equities and some of the very real dis- 
criminations that exist in our law, the 
pressures exerted themselves the other 
way. You were then misinformed as 
being an individual that desired to let 
down the floodgates and to let all of the 
mass inflow of possible aliens come into 
this country that desired to do so. 

I am pleased, however, Mr. Chairman, 
to say that after some 7 years of service 
on this subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, we have come as a sub- 
committee and as a full committee to 
this House with a bill which I believe 
merits the sincere consideration by every 
Member of this Congress regardless of 
the area of the country from which he 
may come and regardless of his political 
affiliation. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2580 was com- 
pletely rewritten by the Immigration and 
Nationalities Subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It truly is a historic bill. 
It represents, in my opinion, the bi- 
partisan industry, patience; yes, the 
skills of the members of the sub- 
committee. 

I think the House should know that 
during all of these deliberations the 
matter that was uppermost in all of our 
minds, and I am speaking of the sub- 
committee in its entirety, was the inter- 
ests of the United States. We have 
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concluded unanimously that the na- 
tional origin strictures can be removed 
from the immigration law without doing 
violence to our Nation’s immigration 
policy. The series of tight, close checks 
upon all who would enter is retained in 
our immigration law. The proposed 
amendments include even more restric- 
tive provisions to safeguard the Ameri- 
can economy, the American worker, and 
to preserve generally the well-being of 
our society and our Nation’s security. 

Our immigration laws are the most 
complex upon the statute books. The 
very complexity of the law has led to 
much public confusion and misunder- 
standing about our immigration policy. 

In truth and fact these United States 
continue and have been in the past the 
biggest hearted of all the nations of the 
world in receiving of foreign immigrants. 
Over the years the ancestors of all of 
us—some 42 million human beings— 
have migrated to these shores. To the 
peoples of Europe chiefly, but to others 
as well, the United States has long been 
a haven of opportunity and refuge. The 
stream of immigrants who have passed 
through American gates are the Nation's 
true wealth. 

And today, America’s true worth and 

strength rest upon the contributions— 
morally, politically, socially, economical- 
ly—of people of many national back- 
grounds and races. This is the unques- 
tioned genius of the American experi- 
ence. 
In formulating this Nation’s immigra- 
tion policy, the population of the United 
States, and the available means for sus- 
taining and supporting it must be given 
first consideration. The best interest of 
our people must be deemed paramount 
to that of all others. 

The object of our already generous 
immigration policy is to preserve and 
maintain the United States as a bright 
land of liberty, promise, and opportu- 
nity. America cannot continue to be 
that kind of a nation if it becomes 
overpopulated, socially and economically 
deteriorated or subverted in its republi- 
can form of constitutional government. 

Our immigration policy, then, has been 
generous. Our immigration law is pred- 
icated upon the principle that all aliens 
are admissible into the United States 
unless there is some provision of the law 
which requires their exclusion. 

That is why our immigration laws are 
so complex. The underlying purpose of 
the law is to exclude the inadmissible. 
That is the underlying purpose of the 
bill now before you for your considera- 
tion—to exclude from our shores the in- 
admissible and to select for admission 
only those who can meet the high qual- 
itative and quantitative standards. 

Now you may ask why do we need re- 
form of our immigration laws? I happen 
to believe our national interest and the 
realities of our immigration practices 
since World War I require and justify a 
new immigration selection policy. 

In 1921 President Harding signed the 
first national origin quota act and this 
act followed by the quota act of 1924 
placed into effect a dual selection of im- 
migrants through the application of such 
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standards of admissibility as health, lit- 
eracy, security, and finances. 

The second control on our immigra- 
tion policy today is restriction of quota 
immigration to a specified maximum per 
year based upon their nation of birth. 
The formula by which immigrants are 
presently admitted to the United States 
is embodied in the immigration and na- 
tionality act of 1952, the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act, and it works like this. The 
quota of immigrants admissible to the 
United States from a given country or a 
quota area in any one year is equal to 
one-sixth of 1 percent of the number of 
Americans whose national origins was 
traceable to that country in the census 
of 1920. This formula is rooted in the 
variegated pattern of the American peo- 
ple themselves and not in the popula- 
tion of a particular country overseas 
from which the immigrants come. It 
was intended to be a rational and logical 
method of numerically restricting immi- 
gration in such a manner as to best pre- 
serve the sociological and cultural bal- 
ance of our population. Yet I say to this 
committee, the last four American Presi- 
dents—President Johnson, President 
Kennedy, President Eisenhower, and 
President Truman have all opposed con- 
tinuation of the national origins feature 
of our law. Our last four Secretaries of 
State—Secretary Rusk, Secretary Herter, 
Secretary Dulles, and Secretary Acheson 
have urged that our foreign relations 
demand a change of the immigration law 
in this respect. Our last four Attorneys 
General—Messrs. Katzenbach, Kennedy, 
Rogers, and Brownell have also urged the 
Congress to change this national origins 
concept. 

You may ask yourself the question— 
Why? I would say to you the answer is 
very simple. Because as a device to con- 
trol immigration by predetermined per- 
centages of national and racial stocks, 
the national origins system has been a 
failure and it today is but a fiction. 

Since the 1952 law was enacted, only 
approximately one-third of all aliens ad- 
mitted to the United States were quota 
immigrants admitted in accordance with 
racial or national eligibility. 

Furthermore, the symbol of the na- 
tional origins system, as I have said, has 
been a fiction over the years since World 
War II. It has been the basis for attack 
on our immigration policy and has pre- 
sented an opportunity for some to mis- 
represent our Nation’s aims in this area 
when it in fact has had little to do with 
our immigration pattern since World 
War II. Therefore the subcommittee 
unanimously agreed that it should be 
esta and replaced by immigration re- 

orm. 

I think the House should know that 
over 3 million aliens have been admitted 
to this country as immigrants since 1952. 
This immigration was achieved in spite 
of the quota formula of the 1952 act. 
Nonquota admission, administrative re- 
lief, private immigration bills, and a 
series of emergency and tentative enact- 
ments all circumvented the statute of 
1952. Of the 3 million immigrants who 
‘entered this country since 1952, I call 
-your attention that more than 60 per- 
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cent have been nonquota entrants into 
this country, meaning that they have 
come without the quota system—outside 
the national origins system. For ex- 
ample, during the 10-year period from 
1953 to 1963, a total of 119,677 immi- 
grants came to the United States from 
China, Japan, and the Philippines and 
of this figure of 119,677, approximately 
109,000 were nonquota immigrants. 

These facts may startle those who read 
our laws and find that Japan has an an- 
nual quota of 185, that the Philippines 
has a quota of 100, and that China has 
a quota of 205 total per year. 

The reason I point this out is, in a way, 
to verify the statement I have made with 
respect to the national origins system. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these 
countries, as just named—Japan, the 
Philippines, and China—have a total 
combined quota of 490, during a 10-year 
period approximately 119,000 immigrants 
have come from these three nations. 

I should like to submit a table which 
will be expressive of the manner in which 
our immigration has not flowed from the 
national origins channel which was set 
forth in the 1952 act: 


Immigrants 


Annual admitted, 

quota 1953-62 
1 100 36. 732 
GGG cnn os = 308 45, 001 
A Ä 865 55, 595 
o 5, 666 213, 434 
A 185 48, 169 
1 6, 488 74, 669 
Portugal 438 26, 036 
S Se 250 13, 641 
JTugoslavia 942 37, 033 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Supplementing what 
the gentleman has said, thereby we have 
sort of chipped off here and chipped off 
there pieces of the national origins 
theory. Also, soon after World War II, 
we passed the Displaced Persons Act, 
under which we admitted several hun- 
dred thousand persons who had been dis- 
placed as a result of the terrors of Hitler 
and Mussolini. Then we passed the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act. Then we passed the 
acts giving surcease, succor, and asylum 
to those victims of the earthquake in the 
Azores; we admitted those Portuguese. 

We admitted the victims of Commu- 
nist rapine and plunder in Hungary. 
We admitted the refugees of Holland 
— the terror of Sukarno in Indo- 
nesia. 

All those admissions were counter to 
the theory of national origins. As the 
gentleman so wisely stated, only one out 
of every three persons who came into the 
United States came in under the quota 
system. 


Iam sure the gentleman agrees that it 
is high time we did away with this na- 
tional origins theory and really called a 
spade a spade. It has no further efficacy 
and utility in our system of immigration. 

Mr. MOORE. I say to the gentleman 
that he is eminently correct. I believe 
this is the area of perhaps widest mis- 
understanding of our immigration laws 
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There are those in this country who 
feel that the national origins quota sys- 
tem has been the master of our immigra- 
tion flow. Certainly since World War II. 
as the gentleman stated in his question, 
this has not been true. 

As a matter of fact, we propose in the 
legislation which is suggested here to- 
day to call a spade a spade and to make 
our present immigration law more re- 
flective of our actual immigration prac- 
tice. 

Immediately previous to the gentle- 
man's question I was about to suggest 
exactly what he has suggested. I had 
indicated the numbers that Japan, 
China, and the Philippines had under 
the quota system, and the numbers that 
had come in. I was going to ask how 
this had been accomplished. 

Very frankly, before the ink was dry 
on the Immigration Act of 1952, early in 
1953, Congress recognized that while the 
displaced persons and refugee resettle- 
ment problems had not yet been solved 
by the Displaced Persons Acts of 1948 
and 1950 the new law, which carried 
forward the national origins formula, 
left this country without any instrumen- 
tality with which to cope with its re- 
sponsibility in this area. Therefore, we 
went ahead, and a new refugee admis- 
sion law was enacted. As a matter of 
fact, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was 
proposed and quickly passed by the 
Congress. 

It is interesting to note that under 
that act more than 220,000 refugees 
came into this country outside the quota 
system and without regard to the na- 
tional origins system. 

I believe that is a further response to 
the question of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr, PELLY. The gentleman referred 
to Japan, China, and the Philippines, 
and the quota as it has been. 

Under this new bill we are now con- 
sidering what would be the admission 
situation for those three countries? 

Mr. MOORE. These countries would 
be treated as every other country ex- 
ternal to the Western Hemisphere. 
They would have a maximum limitation 
placed on them as every other nation 
has, which is 20,000. I do not want the 
gentleman to be frightened by that figure 
of 20,000. It does not mean that that 
number, 20,000, of Chinese, Japanese, or 
Filipinos are immediately going to come 
into this country, but the upper limita- 
tion to which they would be entitled 
would be that number on a first-come, 
first-served basis, after this law goes fully 
into effect on July 1, 1968. 

Mr. PELLY. Would these three coun- 
tries get a certain share of the quota for 


the entire world? 


Mr. MOORE. They would not get a 
certain share of the quota, but would be 
on an equal footing with intending im- 
migrants from the entire world; that is, 
each registrant would be treated on a 
first-come, first-served basis without 


reference to the country of his birth. 
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Mr. PELLY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that I would not fear that 
amount of those persons coming in. I 
have a great amount of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipinos in my district. It 
is not that I register fear that they might 
come in because they make wonderful 
citizens. I want to make that clear. 

Mr. MOORE. I did not mean to sug- 
gest for a moment that was perhaps the 
gentleman’s position, but it is again an- 
other wide area of misunderstanding of 
our immigration laws. People who at- 
tack what we are doing here today say 
that it will let millions of orientals come 
into the United States. I wanted to place 
in the Recorp the observation that there 
is no one in this House who need fear 
such an event occurring. In the specific 
case that the gentleman from Washing- 
ton refers to, I think he can look forward 
to an increased number of each of the 
groups he referred to; but in any event 
the maximum from any 1 country is 
20,000. 

Mr. PELLY. I want to thank the 
gentleman, and in conclusion I would like 
to say that in our State there was not 
one single person of Japanese ancestry 
who had ever been in a penal institution. 
They make very fine citizens as all the 
oriental people do. I thank the gentle- 
man again. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. ICHORD. The gentleman stated 
one of the purposes of the bill is to re- 
move discrimination against nationality, 
but the gentleman from Ohio pointed out 
that there will be no limitations upon 
people from South America. Is that not 
an inconsistency? We are discriminat- 
ing against all of the countries in the 
world except the South American coun- 
tries by the passage of this bill, or at 
least we are continuing discriminatory 
provisions. 

Mr. MOORE. I think I would say to 
the gentleman that his last reference is 
acorrect one. By continuing the favored 
treatment to the Western Hemisphere in 
this legislation, that is decidedly a pref- 
erence that is generated in favor of 
Western Hemisphere immigation. The 
gentleman is correct in that respect. 
May I say, and I call to the gentleman’s 
attention the fact that there are areas 
in this bill in which there are specific 
provisions inserted for the express pur- 
pose of controlling Western Hemisphere 
immigration even though there is no 
overall ceiling on Western Hemisphere 
immigration. We attempted to do that 
in the subcommittee and you have per- 
haps heard an account here today as to 
what occurred there. But this legisla- 
tion, it should be understood here and 
now, is much stronger than the present 
Walter-McCarran Act and the present 
immigration law in the field of control- 
ling intended immigration and the flow 
of immigration from the Western Hem- 
isphere countries, including the Carib- 
bean area. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. CELLER. It might be well to say 
at this point that during all of the years 
that we have had restrictive immigra- 
tion under the Johnson Act and the 
Walter-McCarran Act since 1924, we have 
never put a ceiling on immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere. The current 
bill continues that open-door policy with 
reference to the Western Hemisphere. 

Secondly, there should be no fear on 
the part of anyone that there would be a 
tremendous influx from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The average intake from the Western 
Hemisphere has been, in the last 10 
years, about 110,000. But, as the gentle- 
man says, there are qualitative restric- 
tions. Immigrants must, as under the 
present law, satisfy the provision that 
they will not become public charges and 
secondly, in each instance, in every 
single instance there must be issued by 
the Secretary of Labor a certificate to 
the effect that as to the person coming 
from the Western Hemisphere, his com- 
ing will not have the effect of depressing 
wages or adversely affecting the condi- 
tions of employment. 

The consular agent may not issue a 
visa until and unless the individual who 
seeks to come into this country assumes 
the burden of getting that certificate 
from the Secretary of Labor. 

And finally there is in the bill itself— 
and I think the gentleman from Ohio 
is responsible for it and deserves great 
credit for it—the provision that if dur- 
ing any 5-year period there is an indi- 
cation that the intake of immigrants 
from the Western Hemisphere is more 
than 10 percent above the average over 
5 years, there shall be a notification sent 
to Congress, and the Congress may take 
whatever suitable action it may see fit 
to take with reference to the situation. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I merely wanted to 
state that I appreciate the compliment 
paid by our distinguished chairman, 
(Mr. CELLER], but that should have gone 
to the gentleman in the well IMr. 
Moore]. It was just one of the many 
constructive contributions that the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia made to the 
bill in the subcommittee. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I said Ohio“; I meant West 
Virginia. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, in 
light of the comments recently made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
full Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. 
CELLER] about Western Hemisphere im- 
migration—and I have reference to the 
fact that he said it has not increased 
very much—perhaps we ought to look 
at the exact figures. 

In 1960 total immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere was 91,701. In 
1963 it had climbed to 147,744, an in- 
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crease of more than 50 percent in a 4- 
year period. 

If you wish to look more closely at 
certain segments of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, for an example of the dramatic 
increase of immigration pressure, let us 
look for a moment at the 10 South Amer- 
ican countries and see what the figures 
are for these countries. I refer specifi- 
cally to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. In 1960 the figure 
was 11,993; in 1964 almost 28,000, an in- 
crease approximating 230 percent over 
a 5-year period. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is important 
that all members of the committee ap- 
preciate that the amendment which has 
been referred to here by attaching my 
name to it, and which I offered in full 
committee and in the subcommittee, is 
offered with the desire to complete the 
job that the committee has partially 
done, of eliminating discrimination. The 
chairman has correctly said that we 
have had an open-door policy toward 
the Western Hemisphere. I do not pro- 
pose to change the open-door policy. I 
do propose, however, that we treat all 
countries of the world at least reason- 
ably alike. I think it is a mistake to fur- 
ther open the door in the Caribbean at 
the same time that we partially close 
the door in western Europe. We will, 
if this bill is passed in its present form, 
be partially closing the door to the free 
flow of people to this country from some 
of our historic allies in western Europe, 
and will be opening the door to coun- 
tries not known to be historically friend- 
ly or close to us in the Caribbean area. 

We are making a change, Mr. Chair- 
man, as far as the Caribbean is con- 
cerned, a change that will give them a 
highly preferential position. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to the fact that 
Jamaica now has 100 asace'ling. There 
are 14,303 registered applicants there 
who will be coming in, if the adminis- 
tration is friendly to them very shortly 
after the passage of this bill. 

Mr. MOORE. May I say at this point 
that I would like to move along on this 
statement rather than diverting com- 
pletely into a discussion of the Western 
Hemisphere situation, if I might, but at 
the same time wanting to yield for the 
purposes of colloquy. 

Mr. CELLER. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
additional time if he needs it. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

May I say with respect to the obser- 
vations of the gentleman from Minnesota 
in large part I believe the observations 
that he has made are without ques- 
tion, certainly true. I think though it 
would be perhaps a better way, of ap- 
proaching an answer to the gentleman 
here to say that what we are doing, 
rather than opening the door wider, is 
to continue the past policy as the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp] sug- 
gested. 

The Chairman, it is true without ques- 
tion as each of the former British colonies 
in this hemisphere seek and obtain their 
independence there is the continuing 
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question as to what we are going to do 
in relationship to that nation which is 
now independent. What we do very 
frankly in this bill is treat them as an 
independent nation in the Western 
Hemisphere, giving them the same rights 
and privileges that our immigration law 
has presently included. But we have 
impressed upon them, I believe it is fair 
to say, some qualifications and quanti- 
tative standards which are not now in 
present law. 

There is—and I think everyone in this 
House ought to know right now—every 
reason to believe without question that 
Western Hemisphere immigration can 
escalate—can go up. Simply, may I 
state that that could happen if we were 
not even here discussing this bill, be- 
cause of the free flow option that West- 
ern Hemisphere countries have had for 
immigration into the United States. 

Beyond that, may I make a further 
observation, that there is perhaps noth- 
ing in the ultimate, but there are several 
sections of this bill—and may I say spe- 
cifically, language of which the gentle- 
man in the well is the author, that at- 
tempts to restrict the flow of Western 
Hemisphere migration so that we can 
continue to have an orderly pattern of 
immigration worldwide including the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, I had started to talk 
about the question of how in the world 
we got so many immigrants outside of 
the national origins system. May I say 
to the House and to this committee that 
that imbalance about which you hear 
today has been a situation which has 
existed since 1957 and some here per- 
haps have had an opportunity of hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative to encourage 
an expansion of our immigration pro- 
grams from 1957 forward. You have 
had since 1957, and every year since, 
broad new laws admitting, outside of 
the national origins system, highly 
skilled specialists, relatives of U.S. citi- 
zens, and permanent resident aliens, as 
well as refugees, into this country. Al- 
ways, however, on a piecemeal basis, 
3 reaching the real core of the prob- 
em. 

In 1958 the Congress passed four such 
laws. In 1959 we granted nonquota 
status to relatives of U.S. citizens, and 
residents who had been on the waiting 
list for 10 to 15 years, without regard 
to the national origins system. 

The act of July 14, 1960, admitted 
more Portuguese and more Dutchmen, as 
well as authorized the paroling of re- 
fugees with the built-in provision per- 
mitting the Attorney General to adjust 
their status to that of permanent resi- 
dence after they had spent 2 years in 
the United States. 

In the 87th Congress, under the act of 
1961, expedited the reuniting of families, 
and we moved the date up in that partic- 
ular instance to give nonquota status to 
certain of those registered in the quota 
areas. So, each step that the Congress 
itself has made has, in effect, done vio- 
lence to the national origins concept, as 
far as our immigration laws are con- 
cerned. 
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In short, I think it is fair to say that 
every Member of this body who has been 
here since 1957 has time and again, it 
is my recollection, supported time and 
again, the expansion of our immigration 
policies, and a further drifting away 
from the national origins concept. 

May I say to the members of this 
Committee the bill before you today 
places its first emphasis on the reuniting 
of families, and merits your considera- 
tion. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman speaks 
properly when he inveighs against the 
national origins concept. I have been 
fighting against the national origin con- 
cept for four decades. As I indicated 
before, one of my first speeches in the 
halls of Congress was against the na- 
tional origins theory, and I think it is 
a shame my voice fell on deaf ears. I 
felt like the Greek, Sisyphus, who was 
condemned to push a boulder up a hill. 
Every time he got to the top the boulder 
would fall on top of him, and he tum- 
bled down with the boulder. That is 
how I have felt all these years; but now 
Iam apparently being able, with the gen- 
tleman’s help and the help of most of 
the Members of this House, I am sure, 
particularly the members of the sub- 
committee, in succeeding in getting that 
boulder over the hill. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman in the well to 
clarify a response given to the gentle- 
man from Washington as to the precise 
number to which information is going 
to be in detail. I believe the gentleman 
says that the number of immigrants per- 
mitted from any country is going to be 
a proportion of those registered in that 
country to the total registered in the 
world. 

What is the time, or at what period 
of time is that going to be determined? 
Obviously this proportion is going to be 
changed. 

Mr. MOORE. That would be those 
who were on the waiting list as of July 
1, 1968. We have built into this bill a 
mechanism whereby we attempt to clean 
out all of the waiting lists so that on 
July 1, 1968, there will not be an immi- 
grant who is in a preference category 
now and waiting to come who will be 
left there waiting to come in on that 
day. So that from July 1, 1968, forward 
all immigration will be on a first-come, 
first-serve basis. It will be on an even 
flow. 

Mr. NEDZI. That is the question I 
asked the gentleman—whether it will be 
on a first-come, first-served basis or on a 
proportionate basis. 

Mr. MOORE. It will be on a first- 
come, first-served basis—and certainly 
based upon the numbers or the registra- 
tion in existence or that is built up in 
any one of those nations. It is mathe- 
matically conceivable that by July 1, 
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1968, there might be 20,000 registrants 
from a single country, who have prior 
registrations as against all other regis- 
trants for immigration in the world, and 
if so they will come in first. 

Mr. NEDZI. In other words, it would 
be regardless of the proportion of those 
registered in China as compared to the 
entire world? 

Mr. MOORE. That is right. The 
gentleman is correct and, if I have misled 
him, I appreciate the gentleman asking 
questions to clear it up. 

Mr. NEDZI. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. May I say with respect 
to the objectives of the new system which 
we are suggesting here today, and which 
the committee is considering, the major 
principal changes proposed by this bill 
are to eliminate the selection of immi- 
grants on the basis of ancestry or place 
of birth, and to substitute the test of 
selection based upon concepts of family 
reunion, and the immigrant’s potential 
personal contribution to the United 
States—standards which we believe are 
fair to the aliens and by the same token 
more beneficial to America. 

Additionally the bill provides a contin- 
uing and flexible authority for the ad- 
mission of refugees. The Committee on 
the Judiciary in the amended bill, H.R. 
2580, has achieved this reform with re- 
strictive safeguards to protect the gen- 
eral well being of our Nation, our eco- 
nomic health and our national security. 

There were a lot of suggestions that 
were rejected by the subcommittee and 
the full committee. May I take just a 
moment to set the record straight in 
that respect. 

The original administration bill pro- 
vided for a wide grant of discretionary 
control over our immigration system. 
Under that proposal the executive could 
have used up to one-half of the quota 
numbers at his discretion. In the name 
of national security or diplomatic pol- 
icy, the admission of aliens could have 
been subject to all sorts of political pres- 
sures internally and externally so far 
as this Nation’s immigration policy is 
concerned. But this proposal was re- 
jected. Your committee preserved for 
the Congress, and I say this without a 
moment’s hesitation—your committee 
preserved for the Congress its traditional 
and its historic responsibility and its 
constitutional prerogative. That is the 
function of determining this Nation’s 
immigration policy. 

Also it might be well to point out that 
the original administration measure 
would have created a joint executive and 
legislative advisory immigration board. 
This unworkable monstrosity is a clear 
violation of the theory in my opinion of 
the separation of powers upon which our 
Government is based and this was also 
rejected by the Immigration and Na- 
tionality subcommittee as an unneces- 
sary duplication and certainly as an ob- 
vious effort to weaken the congressional 
control of our immigration policy. 

Further, the administration proposal 
would also have granted to the executive 
virtually unrestricted control and au- 
thority for the admission of refugees. 
This particular suggested change by the 
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administration was rejected by the sub- 
committee. I say to the Committee, for 
the first time in this amended bill, H.R. 
2580, we have set a specific numerical 
limit upon the admission of refugees and 
the Congress of the United States—not 
some international body—will establish 
the qualifying definition for the term 
“refugee.” 

Other provisions rejected by the sub- 
committee would have removed the re- 
striction and suspension of deportation 
and adjustment of status for alien crew- 
men and ship jumpers, and would have 
changed the date from 1940 to 1952 as 
the date for the creation of a record of 
admission for those illegally in the 
United States. 

The administration proposal would 
have removed the restriction against ad- 
mission of feeble-minded, insane and 
those of psychopathic personality. Un- 
der these proposals which were rejected, 
and I emphasize this, by the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee, thousands of 
persons underground now in the United 
States—subversives perhaps—deserting 
crewmen and criminals would have been 
given an opportunity to legalize their 
presence in the United States. This sub- 
committee and your full committee did 
not let this happen. 

I think it well to set up here the 
highlights of the new system. For the 
3-year period from 1965 to 1968 the 
total quota of immigration remains at 
158,561. High quota countries as Great 
Britain, Germany, and Ireland retain 
their quotas for this transition period. 

Unused quota numbers from 1964 are 
brought forward for use this year to help 
liquidate the preference waiting list in 
oversubscribed countries. This is also 
in operation for the year 1966 and 1967. 
What we have done is to create an im- 
migration pool of those numbers which 
are not now used. And they have not 
been used for a long number of years in 
our immigration pattern. 

Of the total of 158,561 we have had as 
a basis for entry into this country, only 
about 98,000 have been used, and the 
balance, or about 60,000, have gone by 
default and at the end of each year have 
been lost to any intending immigrants. 

What we do by this provision in the 
bill is recapture those numbers for a 3- 
year period and permit the Secretary 
of State to reallocate those numbers to 
immigrants who have been waiting in 
the preference categories for long peri- 
ods of time. We permit the reissuance 
of those numbers in order that on July 
1, 1968, we will have cleaned out this 
long category of individuals who are 
family members, who have skills which 
entitle them to preference consideration 
under the present law. We will give 
them expedited entry into the United 
States. 

May I say here and now that some- 
body is going to say that this is going 
to bring into this country a great number 
of people in the next 3 years. By 
using this particular mechanism I want 
everybody in this committee to know that 
we are not doing anything for that in- 
tending immigrant that the passage of 
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time would not do for him anyhow. He 
already has a preference category. With 
the passage of time, if we never did any- 
thing to the immigration law, that in- 
tending immigrant would come to the 
United States of America. 

What we are doing is relieving a pres- 
sure point of this vast buildup of intend- 
ing immigrants in preference categories 
who have been waiting for years—the 
last count could well go back to 1955— 
and we are going to clean that up over 
the next 3 years, so that by July 1, 1968, 
we will be able to establish an orderly 
pattern of immigration on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

The subcommittee recognized that this 
was one of the real pressure points for 
reform. It came from the long list of 
relatives, from those already qualified 
and eligible, just sitting and waiting for 
a number to come up. 

We will recapture the unused numbers 
and give them out to the oversubscribed 
courtries, meaning to those who could 
not come by reason of quota numbers 
being exhausted. We will expedite their 
entry into the United States. But, in 
effect, we will not be giving them any- 
thing the passage of time would not give 
them. 

During the 3-year transition period no 
country except Great Britain, Germany, 
and Ireland could receive more than 20,- 
000 visas from the quota plus the unused 
carryover pool. We include that in the 
limitation. It is exclusive of spouses and 
children and parents of U.S. citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I might 
pause here to say that what we have 
done also is to continue some sections 
of the present law, and we have added 
parents as nonquota immigrants, parents 
of U.S. citizens as nonquota immigrants. 
We now will place them in the category 
of wives, spouses and children of U.S. 
citizens. 

A new set of preferences will go into 
effect on the effective date of this pro- 
posed bill. These preferences, as I have 
stated, emphasize family reunion first 
and foremost. The first two categories 
of the eight set up in this bill give their 
first attention to the reuniting of fami- 
lies. 

A new class is created covering the 
professions, scientists, and other alien 
applicants with high education and 
training, as distinguished from the 
skills and crafts needed in the United 
States, which are put in a lower prefer- 
ence bracket. 

In addition, we have created a new 
preference class for refugees, with a 
maximum annual ceiling of 10,200, and 
we have returned the “parole” section 
of the law to its original intent, so that 
there cannot be flexibility or playing 
with the number of those intending to 
come into the country by utilization of 
certain areas of the law which it was not 
the intent of the Congress be used for 
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determination of admission of immi- 
grants. 

The limit of 170,000 is established on 
the number of immigrants we will take 
from all countries external to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Since the ceiling of 
170,000 includes the 10,200 refugees, the 
net increase—this is someting Members 
should be interested in—over the present 
quota of 158,561 is approximately 1,200 
numbers or 1,200 visas or 1,200 immi- 
grants, whichever way one desires to 
translate it. 

In this proposed legislation new and 
stricter labor controls are included in 
the amended bill which require that the 
Secretary of Labor must make an affirm- 
ative ruling that all immigrants other 
than the relative preference classes and 
refugees will not compete with an Ameri- 
can worker for employment opportuni- 
ties in the specific locations of the 
country where there are job openings, 
and will not upset competitive wage 
rates. 

A new orphan section provision con- 
solidates three sections in the present 
law to provide a clear-cut definition of 
an eligible orphan. 

Epilepsy was removed as a ground for 
exclusion because the committee's testi- 
mony indicated that it is not communi- 
cable and can be controlled with modern 
medication. 

A new class of excluded areas was also 
created, which includes those that today 
have, or participate in, some sort of sex- 
ual deviation. We have added that to 
the phrase, psychopathic personality, 
and also given attention to the question 
of physical persecution as a ground for 
suspension of deportation. 

Still another tightening up provision 
in the amended bill is the requirement 
that the President must report to the 
Congress any time the Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration should increase sub- 
stantially. Specifically the language of 
the bill is in any year that immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere shall in- 
crease by 10 percent over the annual 
average immigration in the Western 
Hemisphere for the last 5 years, the 
President of the United States shall re- 
port the same to the Congress with any 
recommendations he may make; if any, 
to handle this situation. 

May I conclude by saying for the 
members of the committee that in my 
judgment H.R. 2580, as amended by the 
subcommittee and approved by the full 
committee, provides for a much stronger 
and more constructive and fairer immi- 
gration system than this country has 
ever had. I am pleased to have played 
a minor part in bringing this bill to the 
Congress and to the floor of the House 
for your consideration, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ron ol. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support this legislation with a pro- 
found sense of pardonable pride and 
satisfaction. This is a day I have looked 
forward to for 17 years. This is legis- 
lation I have worked for since I first 
entered Congress in 1949. 
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To the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, and especially to my col- 
leagues on the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Subcommittee, and our sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FricHan], I pay tribute 
now for a job well done. 

And particularly I must single out for 
praise the enlightened statesmanship of 
the distinguished dean of the House and 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Through years of discourage- 
ment and struggle he has carried forward 
the torch of hope that our outdated and 
discriminatory immigration laws would 
some day be discarded and replaced by 
policies that would meet America's need 
in this scientific and technological era 
and that would be in accord with our 
country’s traditions and ideals. 

The legislation before us today will ac- 
complish these objectives. And it will 
do justice to American humanity and 
conscience. 

We cannot look back at our past im- 
migration policy with any pride. It was 
shortsighted, discriminatory and, more- 
over, unworkable. The core of that 
inflexible and inequitable policy is the 
national origins quota system. 

This system was conceived 40 years 
ago, when a pattern of discrimination 
prevailed. During the first decade of the 
20th century the vast increase of immi- 
gration to the United States created an 
uneasiness, an uneasiness accentuated 
during periods of economic crisis; then 
the perplexities in the wake of World 
War I abetted the already existing but 
baseless fear of the unknown. 

Yet year after year, since 1924, events 
have shown the futility of existing law. 
The needs of our country and of other 
countries resulting from wars, revolu- 
tions, and natural disasters could not 
break through the barrier of the quota 
bonds, Again and again emergency ieg- 
islation has been called for, and Congress 
has acted painfully and reluctantly. 
And, of course, each new enactment has 
taken some of the substance from exist- 
ing law. 

Following World War II we passed two 
Displaced Persons Acts; then in 1953 the 
Refugee Relief Act. In 1958 we had to 
enact special legislation to grant per- 
manent residence to the Hungarian 
refugee victims of Soviet terrorism in the 
1956 uprising. Two laws—in 1958 and 
again in 1960—had to be passed to deal 
with the problem of Portuguese victims 
of the earthquake in the Azores and the 
Dutch expelled from Indonesia. Since 
1957, in fact, every Congress has been 
called upon to enact legislation to meet 
needs impossible to fulfill within the 
rigid quota system. These laws have 
covered highly skilled specialists, rela- 
tives of U.S. citizens and permanently re- 
siding aliens, as well as refugees. 

These continuing breaches in the 
quota wall show beyond doubt that it 
now remains on the legislative books as 
nothing but a testament to chaos and 
disorder. 

In every new Congress, since I came 
to the House in 1949, I have introduced 
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bills to repeal the odious national origins 
quota system—a system that by its dis- 
crimination and inflexibility is an in- 
justice to thousands of citizens and resi- 
dents separated from their loved ones. 
The daily contact that we on the Im- 
migration and Nationality Subcommittee 
have with private bills reemphasizes the 
need to reunite families and is a forcible 
reminder of the miserable anticipation 
caused by separation. 

Perhaps I have been particularly close 
to the plight of many of our citizens who 
have been unable to have their families 
join them from overseas. And this 
plight has not fallen equally on all citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Chairman, how can we, as Ameri- 
cans, explain to another American that 
his mother or father must wait years be- 
fore coming to the United States, when 
there are countries with large quotas that 
go unused? And how explain to this 
same American that the parents of his 
next-door neighbor can immediately join 
their son, solely by virtue of their place 
of birth? 

The provisions of H.R. 2580 which 
eliminate the national origins quota sys- 
tem express the true concepts of freedom 
and equality for which this country 
stands. This long overdue change recog- 
nizes the dignity of the individual and is 
predicated on the principle that one per- 
son is no less desirable than any other 
person regardless of his race or place of 
birth. 

The arguments in favor of a closed- 
door policy have been repeated over and 
over again since the days of John Adams, 
in spite of the fact that our periods of 
greatest expansion have invariably coin- 
cided with our periods of greatest im- 
migration. But the record shows the role 
which immigrants have played in push- 
ing our frontier westward and in build- 
ing the industrial machine which is the 
greatest the world has ever seen. We 
know that immigration is good for the 
country in terms of national wealth, na- 
tional culture, national productivity and 
national defense. 

Surely one of the greatest sources of 
the strength of America is to be found in 
the diversity of the groups making up 
our Nation. Each group has brought its 
traditions, its culture, its individual 
genius, and these in turn have become 
part of the American heritage. Diversity 
marks the various contributions to this 
heritage; unity has been the outgrowth 
of a shared experience, of shared values. 
The American Nation today stands as 
eloquent proof that there is no inherent 
contradiction between unity and diver- 
sity. And the peoples coming to our 
shore have been seekers only of the very 
objectives upon which our Nation was 
founded—human dignity and oppor- 
tunity. 

An argument repeatedly raised against 
immigration reform is that it would con- 
tribute to unemployment here. But this 
stems from the old days of mass immi- 
gration when there was a tendency for 

ts to accept lower wages and 
inferior working conditions. In these 
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days of strong unions and Government 
safeguards, these dangers have largely 
disappeared. And it is important to em- 
phasize that immigrants today are gen- 
erally not the uneducated, unskilled peo- 
ple who came here in the past. Quota 
immigrant workers are predominantly 
educated and skilled. Moreover, it is 
estimated that only about one immigrant 
out of three additional immigrants who 
would be admitted would enter the labor 
market. In testimony on this legislation 
last year, then Attorney General Ken- 
nedy stated that “immigrants today 
bring to this country and spend a great 
deal more than they take in wages.” 

In his message to Congress this year 
President Johnson said the quota sys- 
tem “is incompatible with our basic 
American tradition.” And earlier Presi- 
dent Kennedy stated, in urging its elimi- 
nation, that it “neither satisfies a na- 
tional need nor accomplishes an interna- 
tional purpose.” 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us to- 
day is the result of painstaking study and 
review of our immigration policy. Exten- 
sive hearings were held last year, as well 
as during March, April, May, and June 
of this year. No person or organiza- 
tion desiring to testify was denied that 
opportunity. 

In addition to this testimony already 
a part of the record, I would like to call 
to the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle the im- 
pressive and widespread support for this 
measure as indicated by the membership 
of the National Committee for Immigra- 
tion Reform, 

This nonpartisan citizens’ committee 
lists among its membership some of the 
best known and respected names in 
America—who have joined together as 
individuals—in support of long overdue 
immigration reform. In addition to for- 
mer Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, 
the membership includes two former 
Secretaries of the Treasury—Douglas 
Dillon and Robert Anderson, two former 
Attorneys General—Herbert Brownell 
and Howard McGrath, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles Brannan and 
former HEW Secretary Marion Folsom. 
The committee further includes leaders 
in the fields of religion, business, labor, 
education, science, communications, ag- 
riculture, and socia! welfare from all sec- 
tions of our country. 

Letters of invitation to join the com- 
mittee were sent out in early May over 
the signature of the Honorable Robert 
Murphy, former Under Secretary of 
State and Ambassador, with a long and 
distinguished career in public and diplo- 
matic service. The letters were written 
in behalf of Walker L. Cisler, chairman 
of the Detroit Edison Co.; George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO; and Gen. 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the Radio 
Corp. of America—all members of this 
committee. Nathan Straus III, New 
York civic leader, is chairman. 

I invite your attention to the full-page 
advertisement which appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning, Tuesday, 
August 24—listing this committee's 
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membership anc its message on immi- 
gration reform. The committee state- 
ment points out that four American 
Presidents—Johnson, Kennedy, Eisen- 
hower and Truman—have all opposed 
continuation of the discriminatory and 
outmoded national origins quota system 
in our immigration law. It further 
states that the primary purpose of the 
administration’s immigration program is 
to change the method of selection of im- 
migrants; that it does not significantly 
increase numbers of immigrants; that it 
protects American workers against job 
competition and it retains all of the 
health, security, literacy and moral re- 
quirements of the present law. 

The committee’s message states: 

The principles supported by the National 
Committee for Immigration Reform are em- 
braced in H.R. 2580, as amended and re- 
ported by the House Judiciary Committee. 
We urge immediate passage of this bill with- 
out any basic changes. 


I would like to insert this full-page 
advertisement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point for the benefit of 
my colleagues, who may have missed it. 
And at the appropriate time I will ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the advertisement be printed. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 24, 
1965 
LEADING AMERICANS SPEAK OUT FOR IMMIGRA- 
TION REFORM Now 


“I hope that both Houses of Congress will 
wash away a stain on our national conscience 
and in its place engrave the mark of a just 
and hopeful country.“ President Johnson, 
August 3, in reiterating the need for early en- 
actment of the administration's immigra- 
tion reform program. 

Four American Presidents—Johnson, Ken- 
nedy, Eisenhower, and Truman—have all op- 
posed continuance of the discriminatory and 
outmoded national origins quota system in 
our national immigration law. 

The primary purpose of the administra- 
tion’s immigration reform program is to 
change the method of selection of immi- 
grants. It does not significantly increase the 
number of immigrants; protects American 
workers against job competition; and retains 
all of the health, security, literacy, and moral 
requirements of the present law. 

The principles supported by the National 
Committee for Immigration Reform are em- 
braced in H.R. 2580, as amended and re- 

by the House Judiciary Committee. 

e urge immediate passage of this bill with- 
out any basic changes. 

Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower; Hon. Rob- 
ert B. Anderson; Hon. J. Howard Me- 
Grath; Hon. Douglas Dillon; Hon. 
Charles F. Brannan; Hon. Harry S. 
Truman; Hon. Herbert Brownell; Hon. 
Marion B. Folsom. 

Nathan Strauss III, chairman, Organiz- 
ing Committee; Walker L. Cisler, 
chairman, Detroit Edison Co.; George 
Meany, president, AFL-CIO; Robert 
Murphy, chairman, Corning Glass In- 
ternational; David Sarnoff, chairman, 
Radio Corp. of America; I. W. Abel, 
president, United Steelworkers of 
America, Harry Akin, president, Night 
Hawk Restaurants; Dr. H. R. Albrecht, 
president, North Dakota State Uni- 
versity of Agriculture; Hon. Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, former U.S. Ambassador 
to England; S. C. Allyn, former chair- 
man, National Cash Register Co.; 
Prank Altschul, vice president, Coun- 
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cil of Foreign Relations, Inc.; Gustave 
C. Amsterdam, president, Bankers 
Securities Corp.; Hon. Eugenie Ander- 
son, former U.S. Minister to Bulgaria; 
Hon. Robert B. Anderson, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Albert E. Arent; 
Steve Ashcraft, president, Craft’s Drug 
Stores; Harold L. Bache, senior part- 
ner, Bache & Co.; Max W. Bay, M.D.; 
Jefferson A. Beaver; Robert B. Begley, 
president, Begley Drug Co.; J. A. 
Beirne, president, Communications 
Workers of America; Mrs. George L. 
Bell; Robert S. Benjamin, chairman 
of the board, United Artists Corp.; 
Dr. John C. Bennett, president, Union 
Theological Seminary; William Ben- 
ton, publisher and chairman, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica; Leonard Bernstein, 
conductor, pianist, composer; Dr. Hans 
A. Bethe, professor, Cornell University; 
Hon. Nicholas D. Biddle; Walter H. 
Bieringer, executive vice president, 
Plymouth Rubber Co.; Barry Bingham, 
publisher, Louisville Courier-Journal; 
Joseph P. Binns; Rev. Eugene C. Blake, 
stated clerk, United Presbyterian 
Church; Jacob Blaustein; Joseph L. 
Block, chairman, Inland Steel Co.; 
Sam R. Bloom; Mrs. Virginia K. Bloom- 
garden. 

George M. Bragalina, vice president, 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co.; 
Harry Brandt, Brandt Theaters; Hon. 
Charles F. Brannan, former Secretary 
of Agriculture; R. James Brennan; Dr. 
Detlev W. Bronk, president, the Rocke- 
feller Institute; John G. Broumas, 
Broumas Theaters; Hon. Herbert 
Brownell, former U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral; Margaret J. Buckley, regent, 
Catholic Daughters of America; Rev. 
Edward B. Bunn, SJ., chancellor, 
Georgetown University; George Bur- 
den, president, United Rubber Workers 
of America; Dr. Shrum Burton, Meth- 
odist pastor; Cass Canfield, publishing 
company executive; Fred H. Car- 
michael, president, Carmichael & Co.; 
Kenneth F. C. Char, president, Aloha 
Airlines, Inc.; Leo Cherne, director, Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc.; 
George L. Chumbley, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Battery Park Hotel; Dr, Kenneth 
B. Clark, director, Department of Psy- 
chology, City College, City University 
of New York; Abram Claude, vice pres- 
ident, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.; 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. Army, re- 
tired; Jacob Clayman, administrative 
director, Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO; Benjamin V. Cohen, former 
member, U.S. Delegation to U. N.; Rev. 
David G. Colwell, pastor, First Con- 
gregational United Church of Christ; 
Henry S. Commager, professor, history 
of America studies, Amherst College; 
Charles O. Conrad, the Morning Pio- 
neer, Mandan, N. Dak.; Donald C. Cook, 
president, American Electric Power 
Co., Inc.; Thomas M. Cooley II, dean, 
University of Pittsburgh School of 
Law; Hon. Edward Corsi; Glenn M. 
Coulter; Norman Cousins, editor, Sat- 
urday Review; Gardner Cowles, chair- 
man, Cowles Magazines & Broadcast- 
ing; Harry B. Cunningham, president, 
S. S. Kresge; Joseph Curran, president, 
National Maritime Union of America. 

Most Reverend Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, Archbishop of Boston; Edward L. 
Cushman, Vice President, American 
Motors Corp.; J. De Cubas, President, 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Co.; Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., Chairman, 
Thos. J. Co.; Dr. Fred Delli- 
quadri, Dean, Columbia University; Dr. 
John Dickey, President, Dartmouth 
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College; Hon, Douglas Dillon, former 
Secretary of the Treasury; Carling 
Dinkler, Jr., Chairman, Dinkler Hotel 
Corp.; Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York; Morgan J. 
Doughton, Chairman, Managerial Dy- 
namics, Inc.; Hon. Lewis W. Douglas, 
former U.S. Ambassador to England; 
R. E. Driscoll, Jr.; David Dubinsky, 
President, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; Allen W. Dulles, 
former Director, Central Intelligence 
Agency; Alfred H. Edelson, President, 
Rytex Co.; Herbert B. Ehrmann; Rabbi 
Maurice Eisendrath, President, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregation; 
Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower; Milton L. 
Elsberg, President, Drug Fair; George 
M. Elsey, National Council, U.S. Com- 
mittee for Refugees; Paul C. Empie, 
Executive Director, National Lutheran 
Council; Edward J. Ennis; Everett H. 
Erlick, Vice President, American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theaters; Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Director, Interna- 
tional and Legal College, Columbia 
University; Hon. James A. Farley, 
Chairman, Coca Cola Export Corp.; 
James E. Faust; William J. Feldstein; 
Mrs. Laura Fermi; Max M. Fisher; Hon. 
E. H. Foley; Frank M. Folsom, Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, RCA; Hon. 
Marion B. Folsom, former Secretary, 
Health, Education, and Welfare; John 
B. Ford III: Dr. George W. Forell, 
Professor, Protestant Theology, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Berent Friele, Direc- 
tor, Council on Foreign Relations; 
Jack Fruchtman, Fruchtman Theaters. 

Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, Professor, 
Harvard University; Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, President, the City College of 
City University of New York; Sylvester 
J. Garamella; Gen. James M. Gavin, 
Chairman, Arthur D. Little, Inc.; 
Benjamin Gim; Bruce A. Gimbel, Presi- 
dent, Gimbel Bros.; Harry Golden, 
Editor, The Carolina Israelite; Eric 
F. Goldman; Samuel Goldwyn, Motion 
Picture Producer; Harry E. Gould, 
Chairman, Universal American Corp.; 
William P. Gray; Arnold S. Gregory; 
John J. Grogan, President, Industrial 
Union of Marine Workers; Mason W. 
Gross, President, Rutgers University; 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther; Murray 
Gurfein; S. A. Haines, Personnel Man- 
ager, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Paul 
Hall, President, The Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union; James A. Hamilton, As- 
sociate Director, Washington, National 
Council of Churches; Oscar Handlin, 
Director, Center for Study of History, 
Harvard University; John W. Hanes, 
Jr., Former Assistant Secretary of 
State; John A. Hannah, President, 
Michigan State University; Bryce N. 
Harlow, Director, Governmental Rela- 
tions, Procter & Gamble; Marion Har- 
per, Jr.; Mechel F. Harris, Chairman 
Kansas City, Mo., Immigration 
Committee; George M. Harrison, Chief 
Executive, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks; Thomas B. Harvey; John C. 
Hazen, vice president, National Retail 
Merchants Association; August Heck- 
scher, director, the 20th Century Fund; 
Donald R. Heiges, president, Lutheran 
theological Seminary; Ben W. Heine- 
man, chairman, Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co.; Ernest Hender- 
son, chairman, Sheraton Corp. of 
America; Stewart W. Herman, presi- 
dent Lutheran School of theology at 
Chicago; Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
president, University of Notre Dame; 
Jane M. Hoey; Mrs. Anna Rosenberg 
Hoffman. 
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Sidney Hollander, Vice President, Coun- 
cil of Social Work Education; Mrs. Hi- 
ram Cole Houghton, Former Deputy 
Director, ICA.; Palmer Hoyt, Publisher, 
The Denver Post; Archbishop Iakovos, 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese; Paul Jen- 
nings, President, International Union 
of Electrical Workers; Devereux C. 
Josephs; J. M. Kaplan, President, J. M. 
Kaplan Foundation; Jerome J. Keating, 
President, National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers; Joseph D. Keenan, Secre- 
tary, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Herman Kenin, 
President, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians; Dr. Clark Kerr, President, Uni- 
versity of California; Mrs. Marcus 
Kilch, President, National Council of 
Catholic Women; Robert C. Kirkwood, 
Chairman, F. W. Woolworth Co.; Rob- 
ert Huntington Knight, former Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense; Alfred A. 
Knopf, Publisher; David Lloyd Kreeger, 
President, Government Employees In- 
surance Co.; Arthur B, Krim, President, 
United Artists Corp.; Most Rev. John 
J. Krol, Archbishop of Philadelphia; C. 
B. Larsen, Chairman, Ex. Comm., Cun- 
ningham Drug Stores, Inc.; Sidney 
Lawrence; Ralph Lazarus, President, 
Federated Department Stores, Inc.; 
K. G. Lee, the Chinese Journal; Robert 
Lehman, Lehman Bros.; Samuel D. 
Leidesdorf; Sid B. Levine; D. M. Lilly, 
President, Toro Manufacturing Co.; Sol 
M. Linowitz, Chairman, Zerox Corp.; 
Thacher Longstreth; Mrs. Oswald B. 
Lord, former U.S. Delegate, U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly; Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, 
former Ambassador to Italy; Henry R. 
Luce, Publisher; L. C. Lustenberger, 
President, W. T. Grant Co.; Mrs. 
Florence Mahoney; Julius Manger, Jr., 
Chairman, Manger Hotel Co.; Judge 
Juvenal Marchisio; Stanley Marcus, 
Neiman-Marcus. 

George M. Mardikian, Mardikian Enter- 
prises; Rey. Dr. Julius Mark, senior 
Rabbi, Congregation Emanu-El; Mi- 
chael F. Markel; Woodrow D. Marriott, 
Marriott-Hot Shoppes, Inc.; Joseph 
Martin, Jr; John E. McCarthy, 
director, Immigration Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; Paul M. McCloskey, Jr.; 
Ralph McGill, publisher, the Atlanta, 
Ga., Constitution; Hon. J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, former U.S. Attorney General; 
John J. McGrath; Most Rev. James 
Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop of 
Los Angeles; George Meany, president, 
AFL-CIO; Samuel W. Meek; Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, president, The 
Menninger Foundation; Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist; James A. Michener, 
author; Mrs. Helen Kirkpatrick Mil- 
bank; Maurice B. Mitchell, president, 
Encyclopedia Britannica; Howard 
Moore, Jr.; Arturo Morales-Carrion, 
Pan American Union; Edward P. Mor- 
gan, writer-news commentator; Robert 
Mortvedt, president, Pacific Lutheran 
University; Hon. Teodoro Moscoso, 
former Ambassador to Venezuela; 
Robert Moses; Hon. Luis Munoz 
Marin; Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy; Hon. 
Robert Murphy, chairman, Corning 
Glass International; Rev. John Court- 
ney Murray, S.J., Woodstock College; 
Most Rev. Patrick O'Boyle, Archbishop 
of Washington; James E. O’Brien; 
Roderic L. O'Connor. vice president, 
Ciba Corp.; Robert S. Oelman, chair- 
man, National Cash Register Co.;: 
Frederick O'Neal, president, Actor's 
Equity Association; John Ottaviano, 
Jr., Order Sons of Italy in America; 
H. A. Overstreet, author, college pro- 
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fessor; Mrs. H. A. Overstreet; William 
S. Paley, chairman, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc. 

James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers’ Union; Mrs. Malcolm E. Pea- 
body, Cambridge, Mass.; Drew Pearson; 
Jay Pfotenhauer; Roland Pierotti, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Bank of Ameri- 
ca; Rt. Rev. James A. Pike; Bishop of 
California; Philip W. Pillsbury, chair- 
man, the Pillsbury Co.; William Pol- 
lock, president, Textile Workers Union 
of America; Fortune Pope, publisher, 
Il Progresso; Jacob S. Potofsky, presi- 
dent, Amalagated Clothing Workers of 
America; George D. Pratt, Jr.; Maxwell 
M. Rabb, former Assistant to President 
Elsenhower; Sidney A. Rand, President, 
St. Olaf College; I. S. Ravdin, M..; 
James M, Read, President, Wilmington 
College; Whitelaw Reid, Director, New 
York Herald-Tribune; Walter P. Reu- 
ther, President, United Automobile 
Workers; Irving G. Rhodes, Wisconsin 
Jewish Chronicle; Emil Rieve, member, 
Executive Council, AFL-CIO; David 
Rockefeller, President, Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank; Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, 
Chairman, Trenton Trust Co.; Harry N. 
Rosenfield; Lessing J. Rosenwald; Wil- 
liam Rosenwald; Pierre Salinger, Vice 
President, National General 
Jonas Salk, M.D., Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies; Col, Irving Salo- 
mon; Howard J. Samuels, President 
Kordite Corp.; Gen. David Sarnoff, 
Chairman, Radio Corporation of 
America; Stuart T. Saunders, Chair- 
man, Pennsylvania Railroad; Dore 
Schary, Motion Picture Producer; Har- 
ry Scherman, author; Frederik A. 
Schiotz, President, the American 
Lutheran Church; Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., Historian; Charles H. Schneider, 
Editor, Memphis Press-Scimitar; Mil- 
ton J. Shapp, Chairman, the Jerroid 
Corp. 


Jack Sheehan, Legislative Representa- 
tive, United Steelworkers of America; 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Norton Simon; Ross D. Siragusa, 
Chairman, Admiral Corp.; Gen. Carl 
A. Spaatz, USAF, retired; William B. 
Spann, Jr.; Philip Sporn, Chairman, 
System Division, American Electric 
Power Co.; Ceslovas Staniulis, Ameri- 
can-Lithuanian Engineers Association; 
Philip M. Stern, Author, Former Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of State; Mark 
C. Stevens, Vice President, Detroit 
Bank & Trust; Nathan Straus, III, Di- 
rector, Straus-Duparquet Inc.; Alan 
M. Stroock; Walter Sterling Surrey; 
Benjamin H. Swig, Chairman, Fair- 
mont Hotel; Charles P. Taft; Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, Professor, University of 
California; Dr. Paul Tillich, Professor, 
University of Chicago Divinity School; 
Maynard J. Toll; Dr. William P. Tolley, 
Chancellor, Syracuse University; Ben 
Touster; Hon. Harry S Truman; Max- 
well M. Upson; William J. Vanden 
Heuvel; Frank J. Vodrazka, President 
Czechoslovak Society of America; 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Chairman, In- 
ternational Business Machines Co.; 
Sidney J. Weinberg; Hon. Edwin L. 
Weisl, Sr.; Edwin J. Wesely, New York 
City; Dr. Gilbert F. White, Professor, 
University of Chicago; Paul Dudley 
White, M.D.; Edward S. Wikiera, M.D.; 
Roy Wilkins, Executive Director 
NAACP; Harvey Williams, President, 
The Company for Investing Abroad; 
Walter F. Wolbrecht, Executive Direc- 
tor, Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod; Hon. Stanley Woodward; Jerry 
Wurf, President, American Federal, 
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State, City, and Municipal Employees; 
James Kanell Zolotas. 
Note.—Persons included on this list are 
serving in their individual capacities. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRATION 
REFORM, 
Washington, D.C. (202) 232-0252. 
Grabrs Unt, Director of Information. 


H.R. 2580 will establish a system of 
selectivity designed with equality and 
flexibility. Priority is given to the reuni- 
fication of families and the admission of 
much needed skills. Service to our na- 
tional interest and service to human 
interest is paramount in this new system 
based on logic, reason and humanity. 

We will not be admitting substantially 
more immigrants. Times and condi- 
tions have changed. We must be able to 
provide for those who come here—with 
jobs, with homes, with futures. These 
are the limitations on our welcome, and 
they are necessary for the well-being of 
the United States. With this bill we will 
achieve an equitable and realistic policy 
that conveys the generosity and warmth 
of the American people and which best 
serves the national interest of the Nation, 
both domestically and internationally. 

The question of immigration is so basic 
to our welfare, so basic to our interna- 
tional relations, and so basic to the 
growth and development of this country 
that we must make every effort to place 
present and future national needs above 
the garbled echoes of past prejudices. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge passage 
of H.R. 2580. For with its passage we 
will demonstrate to the world that we are 
still the kind of land which can grow 
and develop dynamically and generously. 
And thus we shall most effectively pro- 
claim the blessings of liberty throughout 
the world. 

Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
task of great satisfaction for me, as well 
as for scores of other Members of this 
House who have carried on the fight for 
many years to strike the national origins 
quota provisions from our immigration 
laws. I have been introducing legisla- 
tion for this purpose since I was first 
elected to this House nearly 13 years ago. 

But there is one Member among us 
whose cause this is more than it is any- 
one else’s now serving in Congress. I 
speak, of course, of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, whose name is on the bill we are 
now considering. Our colleague from 
New York, EMANUEL CELLER, was here 
when the national origins quota system 
was adopted more than 40 years ago. 
He fought against it then and he has 
fought against it continuously ever since. 

The Celler-Lehman bill, which was 
first introduced over a decade ago, set 
the pattern for the pending bill. 

This Congress, I am certain, will see 
the successful termination of the na- 
tional origins struggle. Nothing could 
be more fitting than that EMANUEL 
CELLER’s Name be engraved upon the bill 
which will mean victory in this struggle 
when it is finally approved. 

It would be belaboring the obvious for 
me to repeat the list of grievances 
against the national origins quota sys- 
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tem. The bill of particulars has been 
expressed many times before and is fa- 
miliar to us all. The system is not only 
unnecessarily unjust and discriminatory, 
it has also proven unworkable and un- 
able to achieve its intended purpose. 

The evidence on these two points is 
overwhelming. How can a system which 
assigns two-thirds of its quota numbers 
to only three moderately sized countries, 
while leaving all other quota countries 
large and small to share in the remaining 
one-third be defended on principle? It 
cannot. And because it is based upon 
false principles it has not worked. Only 
two-thirds of the quota numbers avail- 
able have been used in recent years, while 
the waiting lists for quota visas have 
built up into tremendous backlogs in 
many of the low-quota countries. 

Congress has recognized the shortcom- 
ings of this system and has enacted nu- 
merous special immigration laws to over- 
come emergency situations that have 
arisen because of it. These have in- 
cluded laws for the benefit of refugees, 
laws granting nonquota status to pref- 
erence immigrants on oversubscribed 
quotas and innumerable private relief 
bills. It is time we stopped trying to heal 
the patient with temporary palliatives 
and performed the radical surgery that 
is necessary to correct the basic cause of 
his illness. 

The reported bill would accomplish this 
purpose by abolishing the national ori- 
gins quota system and replacing it with 
a new system of immigation selection. 
This new system will not only extend the 
principles of fairness and equality to 
prospective immigrants. It will also im- 
prove the overall quality of the immi- 
grants admitted and it will do so without 
increasing the volume of immigration 
disproportionately. 

In answer to the arguments that have 
been raised against other current im- 
migration bills from the standpoint of 
their effect on the labor market of the 
country, the reported bill contains new 
safeguards to protect the domestic 
worker from job competition and from 
adverse working conditions as a result 
of the immigration of foreign workers. 
If administered correctly these new safe- 
guards will offer the American worker 
more protection against immigrant 
workers than he now enjoys. 

The bill can have only one effect: im- 
provement in our immigration system 
by eliminating from the law provisions 
which do not refiect the true traditions 
and ideals of this country and which have 
not in fact operated to control our im- 
migration policy as they were intended 
to do. It is clear to me, therefore, that 
the bill should be adopted. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2580. 

Laws— 


Clarence Darrow once said— 


should be like clothes. They should be made 
to fit the people they are meant to serve. 


Our current immigration laws do not 
fit either Darrow’s definition or the needs 
of our society or the desires and hopes of 
those who look to our shores for a bright 
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future. They fit in with little but the 
xenophobic fears and hypocritica] senti- 
ments of those who would close our doors 
to all but those with acceptable creden- 
tials. They mirrored the narrow views 
of those who cried, “America for Amer- 
icans,” and forgot that they too were 
descendants of immigrants. 

In 1924 our immigration policy became 
discriminatory, and exclusive entry be- 
came based on a system designed to 
maintain the ethnic balance of the 
American population as it existed in 
1920. This national origins system has 
been preserved in all its injustice up to 
the present time. 

It has become evident that our immi- 
gration policy is unpalatable to our peo- 
ple. Its ineffectiveness clearly demon- 
strates that. 

While the law fixes an annual immi- 
gration ceiling of 158,000, the actual 
number of people admitted annually is 
almost twice as high. 

This difference is traceable to two 
sources: the nonquota Western Hemi- 
sphere immigrants and the thousands 
who obtain entrance through the private 
bills that pass Congress every year and 
override the law’s limitations. 

What we are trying to achieve now is 
not only a quality of fairness and justice 
in our laws and their application; we are 
also trying to eliminate a dead letter from 
the statute books so that we may exert 
effective and temperate control and es- 
tablish a semblance of order in regard to 
the highly important matter of immi- 
gration. 

The time has passed when we can 
freely open our gates to all who may wish 
to enter, The pressures of population 
growth alone would make this unfeasible. 
Yet, it is never too late for us to reestab- 
lish admission policies based on sensible 
priorities and reasonable qualifications. 
There is no longer room for a wide-open 
gateway into the United States—there 
are no virgin lands to settle and few oc- 
cupations which are in dire need of labor. 
Yet, there still is room for those in need 
of shelter and those in search of freedom. 
And there is still need for those with 
skills and talents. 

The proposed immigration legislation 
recognizes these standards and these 
needs while it eliminates arbitrary differ- 
entiations which belie the principles on 
which the United States was founded. 

Specifically, the major provisions of the 
amended legislation would accomplish 
these things: 

First. It would repeal the national 
origins quota system, effective July 1, 
1968. 


As most of us know, the national 
origins quota system has produced a 
deplorable situation. Some countries— 
mostly in northern and western 
Europe —have large quotas which they 
hardly come close to filling, while other 
nations are limited to 100 immigrants 
and have waiting lists of thousands. 
Some prospective immigrants, in Japan 
and Turkey for example, face waiting 
periods of up to 322 years under present 
regulations. This certainly indicates 
more hope than commonsense. 
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Until now, these surplus quotas have 
not been transferable. During the 3- 
year transition period from national 
origins quotas, the surplus would be 
transferred to an immigration pool to 
offset the unevenness of availability of 
visas under the old law. 

Second. It would repeal, effective im- 
mediately, the last vestiges of the Asia- 
Pacific triangle concept. 

The Asia-Pacific triangle stands out 
as grossly discriminatory even within the 
overall discriminatory legislation. It 
limits immigration on the basis of racial 
ancestry from the vast areas of the Far 
East. This effectively means that most 
Far Eastern nations with their huge pop- 
ulations have annual U.S. immigration 
quotas of 100. Immediate repeal will 
put Asia-Pacific triangle applicants on 
equal footing with others who would 
immigrate to the United States. 

Third. New criteria for immigration 
would replace the national origins quota 
system, and substitute preference cat- 
egories with a ceiling limitation of 
20,000 immigrants from any 1 country. 
Total immigration for any 1 year would 
be 170,000, exclusive of Western Hemi- 
sphere and immediate family member 
immigration. 

The preference categories stress fam- 
ily unity as their utmost aim. Under 
these categories, first preference goes to 
unmarried children of U.S. citizens; 
second preference, to spouses and chil- 
dren of aliens with permanent residence 
in the United States; third, to profes- 
sionals, scientists, and artists; fourth and 
fifth, to married children and brothers 
and sisters, respectively, of U.S. citizens; 
sixth, to those persons—skilled or un- 
skilled—capable of filling labor short- 
ages; and last, to refugees from Com- 
ae domination or political persecu- 

on. 

It is certain that many gross incon- 
sistencies would be eliminated by this 
new policy. Perhaps no more will we 
hear such painful case histories as the 
one of the naturalized Italian who could 
import an Irish maid in no time but 
would have to wait years to bring his 
mother from Italy. 

Total immigration will not increase 
substantially under the newly proposed 
policy, but it will be more fairly appor- 
tioned. No longer will it impose on 
hopeful citizens the hard choice between 
citizenship and family unity. No longer 
will it perpetuate a bigotry and injustice 
that harms us in the eyes and hearts of 
the world. No longer will it make a trav- 
esty of our laws by making hundreds of 
thousands seek devious doorway into the 
United States which bypass our anti- 
quated laws. 

We have been waiting patiently for a 
very long time for an enlightened immi- 
gration policy. President Johnson 
thinks we have found it in the current 
legislation, which he has called “a break- 
through for reason, a triumph for jus- 
tice.” Let it not die before enactment, 
as have all its predecessors, for the pa- 
tience of many good Americans is wear- 
ing thin and the good will of many of 
our brother nations is waning. 
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The time for change and the oppor- 
tunity for improvement has arrived. Let 
us not ignore it, nor those many worthy 
immigrants who would make their homes 
among us. We can offer a warm 
hand—instead of a cold shoulder. Let 
us make that change now. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rooney of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp during 
general debate on H.R. 2580, and that 
Members who have spoken may have 
permission to revise and extend their 
remarks, and include certain extraneous 
material and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
notice that a great many Members may 
have got their orders and are lined up to 
sign the petition to discharge the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia from 
its duties. My committee is in the 
middle of hearings on the home rule bill 
at the present time and we of course 
want to hear everyone that can shed any 
light on this controversial subject. Un- 
der permission already granted, I shall 
include a résumé of the work of the Dis- 
trict Committee for the 1st session of the 
89th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one thing which 
I would like to explain while I am on 
my feet and that is the fact that almost 
every press report states there have been 
six bills which have passed the Senate 
and referred to the House District Com- 
mittee without any action having been 
taken on them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been trying to cor- 
rect this impression or error through the 
press and otherwise, but for some reason 
or other they will not print it. 

Mr. Speaker, the House District Com- 
mittee, during the time I was serving as 
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ranking Democrat, reported a similar 
bill to the one that is on the Speaker's 
desk at the present time to the floor of 
the House in 1948. The House spent 3 
days debating this bill and the bill was 
then sent back to the committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that action alone 
indicates my committee has not been 
derelict in its duties. I believe we have 
held five different sets of hearings on 
home rule proposals and just because a 
majority of the 25-member committee 
are of the opinion that this is not good 
legislation and during previous years re- 
fused to vote it from the committee, I 
do not think is any reason why any 
Member should sign that petition dis- 
charging the committee from further 
consideration of this legislation, if we 
are to continue to have a committee pro- 
cedure in handiing bills on Capitol Hill. 

Reckless and unfounded statements 
have appeared in the press from time to 
time, charging the Congress with a lack 
of proper concern for the fiscal well- 
being of the District of Columbia. I wish 
to submit the six exhibits attached hereto 
for the Recorp, for the purpose of show- 
ing the degree to which the Congress has 
discharged its fiscal responsibility toward 
the District of Columbia, in acceptance 
of the Federal Government’s steward- 
ship over the Nation’s Capital as spelled 
out in section 8 of article I of the Con- 
stitution. The facts revealed in these 
exhibits will serve to place these accusa- 
tions in their proper light. 

Exhibit No. 1 lists the expenditures of 
Federal funds in the District of Colum- 
bia, exclusive of the annual Federal con- 
tributions to the D.C. General Fund and 
to the city’s water and sewer funds, for 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965. This com- 
pilation reveals that such expenditures 
reached a total in excess of $176 million 
in fiscal year 1965; further, while some 
of these payments are similar in nature 
to grants made to the various States, 
more than $72 million of this total was 
spent on programs and projects which 
are not duplicated in any other juris- 
diction. When this amount is added to 
the $40 million appropriated in 1965 to 
the District of Columbia funds men- 
tioned above, certainly there can be no 
justification for any allegation of “ne- 
glect” on the part of the Congress. 

Exhibit No. 2 is a presentation of ex- 
penditures in the District in certain 
major categories directly affecting the 
public welfare, with an indication also 
of the relative rank of the District of 
Columbia with respect to these expend- 
itures in comparison with the other 
U.S. cities of comparable size. These 
figures show the Nation's Capital to rank 
first among these cities in per capita 
expenditures in three of the six cate- 
gories, and second, third, and fourth 
respectively in the three others. 

Exhibit No. 3 shows, in detail, the ex- 
penditures for personal services in each 
of the 17 US. cities referred to above, 
in fiscal years 1951 and in 1963, together 
with the increase in this expenditure in 
each city during this interval of 12 years. 
These figures show the District to rank 
first among these cities in this expend- 
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iture by a very large margin, and high- 
est by far also in the increase in this 
expenditure. This latter figure is highly 
significant, for while it is true that the 
District of Columbia, because of its 
peculiar status as the Federal City, has 
certain functions and responsibilities 
which are assumed elsewhere by the 
State governments and which would ac- 
count for a higher expenditure for per- 
sonal services in the District than in 
these other cities, it is true also that 
Washington has always had these extra 
responsibilities. They have not in- 
creased in number, and thus this fact 
does not account in any way for the great 
increase in such expenditure over a pe- 
riod of years. All salaried positions in 
the District of Columbia Government 
must be authorized, and the salaries ap- 
propriated, by congressional action. 
Thus, little justification may be found 
in these facts for any implication of 
“stinginess” on the part of the Congress. 

Exhibit No. 4 presents some further 
detail in two vital areas, showing the 
amounts appropriated in fiscal years 1961 
through 1965 for Public Education and 
for Public Welfare in the District of Co- 
lumbia. These figures are of particular 
interest in light of the statistics in ex- 
hibit No. 2 which show the District to 
rank second and fourth, respectively, in 
these two categories among the 17 com- 
parable US. cities. In connection with 
expenditures for public welfare, of 
course, it should be borne in mind that 
the District of Columbia has the highest 
per capita income and normally the low- 
est rate of unemployment among all 
these cities. 

Exhibits Nos. 5 and 6 pertain to the 
District of Columbia public school sys- 
tem, the area in which the Congress has 
been subjected to the greatest amount of 
unfounded criticism. An item in exhibit 
No. 2 indicates that the District of Co- 
lumbia ranked second, in 1963, among 
the 17 comparable US. cities with respect 
to operating expenditures per pupil in 
average daily membership. Exhibit No. 
5 presents this picture in detail, showing 
the actual amount of this highly signifi- 
cant expenditure in each of these cities 
during school year 1962-63, and also for 
school year 1956-57. These figures show 
that the District rose from sixth to sec- 
ond place in this expenditure during this 
period of 6 years, and ranked first among 
these cities in the increase in this figure. 
These statistics, together with the item 
of $75 million spent in the past decade 
for new school construction, completely 
belies the frequent allegation that Con- 
gress is in any way indifferent to the 
quality of public education in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Exhibit No. 6 shows in 
detail the incredible cost of broken win- 
dow panes in the District of Columbia 
schools, which has exceeded three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars over the past 10 
years. 

It should be pointed out that in these 
exhibits, fiscal year 1963 is the most re- 
cent year for which the figures involving 
the 17 US. cities of populations com- 
parable to the District's are presently 
available. : 
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These exhibits, taken as a whole, cer- 
tainly paint a picture which utterly belies 
any statement alleging that the Congress 
has in any way neglected its responsibil- 
ity toward the District. 
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The District of Columbia belongs to all 
the citizens of this country, and a gener- 
ous share of their tax money has con- 
sistently been appropriated toward the 
proper support of their Capital City. 


EXIIEIT 1 
Federal expenditures in the District of Columbia Ex 1 . of Federal funds in the 


District of Columbia, exclusive cf Federal payment to t 


wee years 1964 and 1965 


District of Columbia general fund, 


[In thousands of dollars] 


I. PAYMENTS BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO OR FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Grants for redevelopment and renewal (HHFA) 
Urban renewal demonstration project (HHFA)... 
Mass transportation demonstration project (HHFA). 
5 expenses, D t of Columbia Unem] 


Grants for 


Federal aid highwas progra — 

-a Wa x 
Aid to federally ame school districts... 
Grant to Neighborhood Youth (Labor) 


Grants to juvenile delinquency control 


To United Planning Organization N). 


bg ee model school program (Office of Economic Opportunity). 


Il. SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA THAT 
ARE ESSENTIALLY LOCAL IN NATURE 


NOLA Ee ae 75 percent of currently proposed transit system is in the District = 


and amount reimbursed by the District of Colum 
George Washington University Hospital (construction) 
Se el eS ee ae ae 


District of Colum peter 
St. Elizabeths Hospital difference bet between cost of baba bog to the District of Columbia ee 


p 


— 
Sr 


8 
3888888 § an 88 


BS „ 
BE 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Budget, U.S. National Park Service, and United Planning Organization. 


Exuisir 2 


Rank of the District of Columbia among the 
17 U.S. cities of population between 500,- 
000 and 1,000,000 in certain major erpendi- 
tures, fiscal year 1963 


Item of expenditure 


General expenditures (all ſune- 
tions, excluding capital outlay) _. 


Fire protecſſn-uauꝛů 
Health and ‘hospitals 2. 
Public wel 


Per capita. 

2 This ie: is in addition to more than $42,000,000 spent by 
the F. Government for hospital construction in the 
District in recent years. This has no parallel in any 
State, and is solely a result 8 the status of the District 
of ‘Columbia as the Federal City. 

3 This item does not include more than $75,000,000 
spent in the past 10 years for construction of new class- 
rooms in the District, which as far as we can learn is 
the highest such expenditure among the 17 comparable 


Per pupil in average daily membership. 


Nore.—Fiscal year 1963 is the latest year for which 
these data are available. 


Source: “Compendium of City Government Finances 
in 1963,” U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Exnuisir 3 


Expenditures for personal services in U.S. 
cities of tion between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 in either the 1950 or the 1960 
census, fiscal years 1951 and 1963 


[In thousands of dollars] 


City 


28, 097 „750 29,653 

58,322 | 137,500 | 79,178 

23,758 37,250 13,492 

75,131 | 118,500 | 43,369 

22, 54,650 | 31, 807 

55,012 | 75,650 20,638 

31,649 | 57.950 26, 301 

61,811 | 115,500 | 63,689 

13,531 | 42,350 | 28,819 

33,968 | 66,050] 232,082 

21.048 34.250 13,202 

18,997 38,750 19, 753 

13,852 37,350 223. 498 

10,557 31.150 20, 593 

9,400 28,950 19, 550 

Seattle 27.050 51,750] 24,691 
District of Columbia. 387 160, 500 101, 113 


Nork.— Fiscal year 1963 is the latest year for which 
these data are available. 

Source: Compendium of Ci 3 * — 
nances“ (1951 and 1963 8 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Exuisir 4 
District of Columbia appropriations, 1961-65 


Education | Public 
welfare 


22, 519, 301 


23, 118, 355 
1, 128, 100 


Nore.—Appropriation totals page all appropriated 
supplementals, Su tals for 1965 contained in 
H. Docs. Nos. 80 an 533 


EXHIBIT 5 

Current (operating) expenditures per pupil 
in average daily membership in school years 
1956-57 and 1962-63, in public school sys- 
tems of U.S. cities whose populations in the 
1960 census were between 500,000 and 1,- 
000,000; and relative rank of District of 
Columbia in each 


3 $131 


SSS S8 28888818 


88 


* Based on ADM for school year 1961-62. 


Nork.— These figures do not include expenditures for 
— hich cone outlay or for debt retirement, neither of 
considered by any recognized authority as 

. of comparison. 
ditures per Pupil in Public 


Sources:“ 
School Suan — U.S. Office of Education, Depart- 


ment of Heal Education, and Welfare. ted 
Statisties of Local School igo] Systems, 1962-63,” by Research 
Division, National Educa Association. 
aie 6 
Window breakage, District of Columbia 
public schools, 1955-64 
Fiseal year Number of Cost of 


panes replacement 


19, 693 $58, 062. 11 
9, 635 59, 267. 47 
21, 418 65,279. 50 
21, 346 64, 427. 36 
20, 555 75, 705.29 
21, 358 72, 281.65 
23, 610 85, 946.08 
23, 648 90, 907. 00 
19, 307 91, 451. 52 
27, 689 112, 868. 10 
218, 259 776, 196, 08 


Source: District of Columbia Public School Adminis- 
tration, Office of Buildings and Grounds. 
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SUMMARY REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
The House Committee on the District 

of Columbia, by its legislative activities 

in this session of the Congress, has again 
demonstrated its abiding interest in the 

Nation’s Capital, and in helping the Con- 

gress to meet its responsibility as set 

forth in article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution which defines the powers of 

Congress and provides that the Congress 

“exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 

whatsoever, over such District—not ex- 

ceeding 10 miles square—as may, by ces- 
sion of particular States, and the accept- 
ance of Congress, become the seat of the 

Government of the United States.” 
As has always typified the House Dis- 

trict Committee, Members have devoted 

considerably of their time and efforts in 
hearings, in executive sessions, in in- 
formal meetings and conferences, con- 
sidering and perfecting and drafting leg- 
islation deemed by the committee to be 
necessary for the District officials to 
carry out their delegated responsibilities. 

The Congress and the committee are 

fortunate in having such able and ex- 

perienced Members so dedicated and 
thorough in their efforts on behalf of the 

District of Columbia. 

The testimony taken by the House Dis- 
trict Committee and subcommittees in 
this Congress alone covers 1,857 printed 
pages and 559 pages of transcripts not 
printed. 

Specifically, as to the activities of the 
House District Committee in this ses- 
sion, I wish to report: 

First. In this first session 173 bills and 
joint resolutions have been referred to 
and considered by the committee, 167 of 
these being House bills and resolutions, 
and 6 being Senate-passed bills. 

Second. Public hearings have been 
held by the District Committee subcom- 
mittees on 72 bills and resolutions which 
have been referred to them. Hearings 
on 29 so-called home rule proposals are 
still in progress, and in view of the num- 
ber of witnesses requesting to be heard, 
are expected to continue for some time. 

Third. Twenty-one executive sessions 
have been held by the full District Com- 
mittee and by subcommittees on the vari- 
ous bills, the most important and major 
legislative proposals being anticrime leg- 
islation, rapid transit bill, minimum 
wage bill, revenue bill, divorce, and 
motor vehicle insurance. All these have 
been given approval by overwhelming 
majority action in the committee. 

Fourth. During this session, 34 bills 
have been favorably reported by the Dis- 
trict Committee to the House, 32 of 
which have passed and 4 of which have 
been signed by the President. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
bills reported by this committee to the 
House. The law numbers of those which 
passed the Senate, as well as the House, 
and were signed by the President, are in- 
cluded: 

Crime and criminal procedures, HR. 
5688: An omnibus anticrime bill which 
consolidates various bills and proposals 
into amendments to the District of Co- 
lumbia Criminal Code, in order to pro- 
vide the District of Columbia police with 
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additional tools for law enforcement and 
to assist the prosecuting officials and the 
courts in ameliorating crime conditions 
in the Nation’s Capital through changes 
in the Mallory rule, the Durham rule, 
and others. This bill passed the House 
on March 22, 1965, by a 2-to-1 rolicall 
vote. It has been before the other body 
for 2 years, as it is identical to a House 
bill which your committee reported and 
the House passed on August 12, 1963, yet 
it has not been debated in nor received 
favorable action by the other body. 

Meanwhile, the Washington crime- 
wave continues unabated. The most re- 
cent statistics released by the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department show July 1965 to 
be the 38th consecutive month with an 
increase in crime in the Nation’s Capital, 
reaching the very deplorable alltime 
high of 33,009 serious offenses for the 
past 12 months. The crime increases in 
July represent an increase in serious 
offenses of 109 percent from the law 
point of June 1951. 

Rail rapid transit, H.R. 4822: Author- 
izes the National Capital Transportation 
Agency to undertake the construction of 
subways, rail rapid transit, commuter 
railroad, and related facilities for the 
mass transportation of persons mostly 
within the District of Columbia, with one 
extension into Arlington County, Va., to 
serve the heavy employment at the Pen- 
tagon, and a short extension into Mont- 
gomery County, Md., in order to reach 
a suitable terminal location. The total 
system would be 24.9 miles long, double 
track, with 29 stations. Approximately 
one-half the system—13.1 miles—would 
be in subway, 7.5 miles would utilize a 
portion of existing rights-of-way, and 
the balance would occupy other exclu- 
sive rights-of-way. 

Minimum wage amendments, HR. 
8126: Amends present District of Colum- 
bia minimum wage law which covers 
women and minors and extends its cov- 
erage to include men. It would increase 
current minimum wage coverage for per- 
sons employed in the District from al- 
most 85,000 women and minors to an 
estimated 250,000 men, women, and 
minors. Adding the 151,000 employees 
in the District who are already covered 
by the Federal act a total of 402,500 em- 
ployees in private industry in the District 
of Columbia will receive the minimum 
wage and maximum hour benefits. 
Emulating the 1961 amendments to the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
bill adopts the escalation method to 
reach the $1.25 an hour minimum rate— 
in two steps by September 1966 for occu- 
pations presently covered by minimum 
wage orders, and in three steps by Sep- 
tember 1967 for occupations not now 
covered, The bill also establishes a 
workweek of 42 hours effective in 6 
months and 40 hours beginning Septem- 
ber 3, 1966. Compensation for overtime 
is fixed at 1% times the regular rate for 
employment in excess of the hours indi- 
cated. This is another area in which 
the Commissioners have recommended 
such legislation as being urgently needed 
for the District. 

Divorce, H.R. 948: Liberalizes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia laws, commencing 
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with the act of March 3, 1901, relating 
to divorce, legal separation, and annul- 
ment of marriages, to make them con- 
form to more modern laws of other 
States, including Maryland and Virginia. 
The bill reduces the waiting period pre- 
requisite to filing actions for divorce to 
6 months’ residence, and eliminates the 
6 months’ waiting period before a de- 
cree of absolute divorce or annulment 
becomes final. It permits absolute di- 
vorce first, for actual or constructive 
desertion after 1 year’s desertion; and, 
second, where one party has been con- 
victed of a felony and has served at least 
part of a sentence therefor of not less 
than 2 years in a penal institution. 
Limited divorce may be granted for 
cruelty, and a limited divorce may be 
enlarged into absolute divorce after 1 
year. The bill further strengthens pro- 
visions for maintenance of a wife and 
minor children, or both. 

Motor vehicle insurance, H.R. 9918: As 
reported, this bill, first, amended the 
District of Columbia Fire and Casualty 
Act to make uninsured motorists cover- 
age a required part of every automobile 
liability policy with the right of rejection 
to such coverage reserved to the insured; 
and, second, amended the District of Co- 
lumbia Motor Vehicle Safety Respon- 
sibility Act to strengthen it through pro- 
visions such as suspension of license and 
registration of both owner and operator 
if law requirements are not met; mini- 
mum security deposit of $500 for 2-year 
minimum and suspension for same period 
if security not deposited and claim un- 
settled; proof of financial security re- 
quired following an accident, to be main- 
tained for 5 years; impoundment of 
motor vehicle after accident in case of 
failure to establish coverage or deposit 
of security. As passed by the House, 
there was substituted for the foregoing, 
provisions establishing an unsatisfied 
judgment fund, made up of fees—$40 in 
first year—collected from all persons reg- 
istering uninsured motor vehicles in the 
District. Only District of Columbia resi- 
dents—whether noncarowners or own- 
ers of cars registered elsewhere—could 
qualify to file claims against the fund. 
Maximum payments would be $10,000 to 
$20,000 for bodily injury or death, and 
$5,000 for property damage. 

Accidents, traffic reports, H.R. 947: Re- 
quires that all collisions involving motor 
vehicles in the District of Columbia, 
which result in property damage in ex- 
cess of $100, or in personal injury to any 
degree, be reported immediately to the 
District of Columbia Chief of Police. 
2 only collisions involving per- 

injury are required to be so 
e 


Administrative Procedure Act, H.R. 
7067: Covers more than 93 administra- 
tive governmental agencies in the Dis- 
trict and the laws which they adminis- 
ter. Modeled on the Federal Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, this bill follows simi- 
lar legislation enacted in 19 States. It 
provides for first, the compilation and 
publication of all rules and regulations 
of the District of Columbia Administra- 
tive agencies; second, the opportunity 
for hearing for all parties in contested 
cases; and, third, establishes uniform 
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means for judicial review of final admin- 
istrative determinations. 

American Legion Convention, House 
Joint Resolution 195: Promulgates spe- 
cial regulations for the American Legion 
National Convention to be held in Wash- 
ington on August 29-31 and September 1, 
1966—Public Law 89-25. 

Attachment before judgment, S. 1321: 
Amends District of Columbia Code to 
permit a plaintiff in certain actions to 
take out a bond in an amount twice the 
value of the property in the District to 
be attached, rather than twice the value 
of his claim against the defendant, when 
the property sought to be attached is of 
less value than the total claim. It avoids 
placing an undue burden on the plain- 
tiff who finds the defendant has insuffi- 
cient property in the District to satisfy 
plaintiff’s claim—Public Law 89-113. 

Canine Corps of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department, H.R. 1064: Authorizes 
the expansion of said corps as may be 
necessary for police use. Presently, there 
are 90 man-dog teams patrolling the 
streets of Washington. 

Chancery locations, H.R. 10274: 
Amends the District of Columbia Chan- 
ceries Act of 1964—regulating the loca- 
tion, construction, alteration, repair, or 
conversion of chanceries of foreign gov- 
ernments in Washington—by supple- 
menting and clarifying the “grandfa- 
ther’’ clause in said act. Recognizing 
and reaffirming the principal that the 
use of property runs with the land, the 
bill specifies that the said act shall not 
prohibit the future or continued use of 
a building as a chancery: first, even 
though such building was so used con- 
trary to law or regulation between May 
12, 1958, and October 13, 1964, the owner 
or occupant not having before the latter 
date received a written notice from any 
governmental authority of such unlawful 
use; and, second, even though such use 
as a chancery may be interrupted and 
the building become vacant or is used 
for other purposes, or where its use is 
transferred from one foreign govern- 
ment to another. 

Condemnation of insanitary buildings, 
H.R. 1778: Amends the act of May 1. 
1906, as amended, to update provisions 
relating to the assessment and collection 
of taxes applicable to special assessment 
where the owner of a condemned build- 
ing has failed to comply with govern- 
mental orders to repair or demolish same. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
H.R. 6905: Exempts from District taxa- 
tion certain real property and improve- 
ments occupied by the District of Colum- 
bia component of the DAR. 

Deeds of trust, H.R. 647: Provides for 
the substitution of trustees under deeds 
of trust in the District of Columbia by 
means of a written instrument entered 
into by all the parties, or their successors 
in interest, notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of the deeds of trust to the contrary. 

Discharge of parolees, H.R. 66: Au- 
thorizes the Parole Board for the District 
of Columbia to discharge a parolee from 
supervision when the Board deems that 
the purpose for which the parole was 
granted has been accoraplished—Public 
Law 89-24. 

Dishonored checks, S. 1317: Author- 
izes the District of Columbia Commis- 
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sioners to prescribe money penalties for 
handling dishonored checks which have 
been presented to the District govern- 
ment by persons in payment of a tax, 
assessment, or other District government 
obligations. 

District of Columbia Training School, 
H.R. 1700: Provides for voluntary admis- 
sions to this institution for mentally re- 
tarded citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, in addition to admission presently 
authorized by commitment through 
court order. 

Exemptions from attachment, H.R. 
1007: Amends the act of March 3, 1901, 
to stop the practice which has been de- 
veloped of filing in the District of Co- 
lumbia actions for garnishment against 
an employer who also has a business in 
Maryland, so as to secure payment by 
attachment of wages of an employee who 
is a nonresident of the District. 

Fire and Casualty Act of 1940, HR. 
959: Amends the same so as to permit 
domestic insurance companies to do a 
fidelity or surety business in the District 
if they maintain a paid up capital stock 
of not less than $500,000 and a surplus 
of not less than $250,000. As the law is 
presently administered, such domestic 
insurance companies must maintain a 
capital stock of not less than $1 million, 
whereas foreign insurance companies 
doing a fidelity or surety business in the 
District must have a paid up capital 
stock of only $150,000 and a surplus of 
$150,000. 

Fire and Casualty Act of 1940, H.R. 
8466: Amends the same to provide for 
licensing and regulation of insurance 
premium finance companies which fi- 
hance premiums on property and public 
liability insurance. The bill would rec- 
tify abuses which have been reported by 
those desiring to pay insurance pre- 
miums in installments, abuses such as 
excessive finance charges and cancella- 
tion of insurance policies without rea- 
sonable notice to the i 

Francis Case Memorial Bridge, House 
Joint Resolution 230, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 5: Names the bridge across the 
Washington Channel on the Potomac 
River connecting the Rochambeau Me- 
morial Bridge with the Southwest Free- 
way in honor of the late U.S. Senator 
Francis Case, of South Dakota. 

Judges’ retirement, increase in, H.R. 
1066: Provides for increase in retirement 
Salaries of judges of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals and the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions, 
and in addition provides active duty pay 
when they perform full-time judicial 
duties. 

Marriages, premarital examinations, 
H.R. 3314: Requires laboratory tests, as 
do 45 of the States, to determine if ap- 
Plicants for marriage licenses are in- 
fected with syphilis. 

Merchant Marine War Veterans Asso- 
ciation, H.R. 3862: Grants incorporation 
to such association, whose purposes are, 
first, to foster appreciation for the war- 
time services of veterans of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and the U.S. mari- 
time service and the betterment of the 
plight of said veterans; second, the per- 
petuation of the Memorial Day ship- 
board ceremony to honor the war dead 
of these services, as inaugurated on Me- 
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morial Day, May 30, 1958; third, to en- 
courage the retention and availability of 
a modernized and adequate American 
merchant marine held in readiness at 
all times; and, fourth, to encourage the 
governmental formation of a U.S. Mari- 
time Service Reserve, the acknowledged 
training branch of the wartime Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

Physicians in “good samaritan cases,” 
H.R. 5597: Relieves physicians of liabil- 
ity for civil damages for any act or omis- 
sion, not constituting gross negligence, 
upon the occasion of their rendering free 
and voluntary medical treatment at the 
scene of an accident or other medical 
emergency outside a hospital in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The bill is similar to 
laws already adopted in 32 States and 
is designed to assure that emergency 
medical assistance will be more readily 
forthcoming to residents and visitors to 
Washington, and that the physicians so 
rendering charitable assistance will be 
relieved from the threat of unwarranted 
litigation. 

Physicians reporting injuries, H.R. 
9985: Requires mandatory reports by 
physicians and hospitals of injuries 
caused by firearms or other dangerous 
weapons, occurring during the commis- 
sion of a crime, or by firearms alone un- 
der any conditions. The bill assures a 
physician reporting such injuries im- 
munity from any liability for damages 
as a result. 

Physicians reporting physical abuse of 
children, H.R. 10304: Provides for the 
mandatory reporting by physicians and 
institutions in the District of physical 
injuries inflicted upon children other 
than by accidental means and for the 
protection of such children who may be 
threatened by further such injury. The 
bill, similar to the law in 40 States, gives 
appropriate immunity from any civil or 
criminal liability to those involved in 
such reporting, and provides for waiver, 
in the interest of justice, of physician- 
patient privilege and the husband-wife 
privilege. 

Podiatrists, H.R. 1669: Authorizes the 
District of Columbia Board of Podiatrist 
Examiners to waive its own written and 
oral examinations with respect to an 
applicant for a license as a podiatrist if 
he holds a certificate from the National 
Board of Podiatrist Examiners. 

Sales tax, H.R. 1065: Exempts from 
the District of Columbia sales tax cer- 
tain printing operations of the majority 
and minority rooms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives established many years ago 
to perform printing services for Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Taxation of foreign corporations, H.R. 
8058: Restates provisions of the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act of 1947, as amended, to effectuate the 
intention of the Congress relating to the 
tax liability and exemption from taxes 
of foreign corporations which maintain 
an office or have representatives in the 
District of Columbia for the sole purpose 
of doing business with the United States 
and also who merely deal with Federal 
agencies in the District—in noncom- 
mercial” activities—because Washing- 
ton is the seat of the National Govern- 
ment. 
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Title transfer of real property, House 
Joint Resolution 397: Authorizes the 
District of Columbia Commissioners to 
transfer titles to certain real property in 
Southwest Washington from the United 
States to the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency. It also author- 
izes the District of Columbia RLA to 
transfer to the District title to land now 
occupied by the Southwest Expressway. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, H.R. 4338: 
Authorizes this organization, a charita- 
ble and eleemosynary organization, to 
rent or lease part of its property in the 
District of Columbia to departments or 
agencies of the Federal or District Gov- 
ernment, or to nonprofit organizations, 
on which leased property the VFW will 
pay real estate taxes—(Private Law 
89-1). 

Washington Gallery of Modern Art, 
H.R. 8418: Exempts from District taxa- 
tion certain real estate and improve- 
ments owned by the Washington Gallery 
of Modern Art. 

Youth councils on civic affairs, H.R. 
$329: Grants incorporation in the Dis- 
trict of such councils whose purposes are 
to promote interest, study, and participa- 
tion in all civic matters affecting the 
youth of America; offer an organization 
through which young people may express 
themselves and benefit themselves and 
the community; initiate programs and 
projects designed to meet and deal effec- 
tively with such problems as school drop- 
outs, youth employment, vocational 
guidance youth offenders, and the like. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
THOMAS E. MORGAN, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois.? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a source of satisfaction to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that recognition of the outstanding 
ability and effectiveness of our chair- 
man, the Honorable THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
is coming from every hand. The widely 
read and universally respected William 
S. White in his column in the Washing- 
ton Post of August 20, 1965, comments 
on the ascendancy of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and offers this 
explanation: 

What, then, has wrought this extraordinary 
turnabout? Why have the meek inherited 
the earth? The capacity for consensus build- 
ing—which is to say for effective action as 
distinguished from talk—of the current 
chairman of the House committee, Repre- 
sentative THomas Morcan, of Pennsylvania, 
cannot be overlooked. 


OVERDUE AID FOR THE QUILEUTE 
INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill that will bring long 
overdue relief to the Quileute Indian 
Tribe, including the Hoh Tribe, of the 
northwest Olympic Peninsula area of 
Washington State. This bill will provide 
for the disposition of certain funds that 
have already been appropriated. These 
funds have been set aside to pay a judg- 
ment awarded to the Quileute Tribe be- 
cause of the inadequate compensation 
originally given to the tribe for its lands 
in Washington. 

The Indians of the Quileute and Hoh 
tribes urgently need these funds to 
initiate and complete various community 
projects. Poor financial conditions on 
the reservations have held up community 
improvement projects for as long as 10 
years. The Quileute tribal council has 
decided to use the major portion of its 
share of these funds to build and equip 
a community building in Lapush, the 
central town on the reservation. The 
tribal council hopes that this building, 
by providing for a central meeting place 
for community activities of all the people 
on the reservation, will do much to im- 
prove social conditions there. They are 
especially concerned with the need to 
provide a gathering place for young 
people of the community. They also see 
the building as a valuable addition to a 
wide program of community participa- 
tion in the poverty program. 

Projects for the Hoh Reservation have 
not yet been proposed but they too have 
a need for community facilities and fam- 
ily development plans. Under this bill, 
the Hoh tribe would also have access to 
funds now on deposit in the U.S. Treas- 
ury that came from logging operations 
on their reservation. If the tribe acts to 
form a governing body, that body could, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, decide how the funds would be 
used. If no tribal organization is 
formed, the Secretary of the Interior 
could spend both judgment and logging 
funds for the benefit of the Hoh Reserva- 
tion and the Hoh tribal members. 

Other provisions of this bill will allow 
the Secretary to determine the member- 
ship of each of the two tribes so that the 
judgment funds could be divided propor- 
tionately. 

Since these funds have already been 
appropriated, I am hopeful that the 
House will soon act on this bill so that 
they can be granted to the Indians. The 
Indians of both reservations recognize 
improvements that can be made in their 
communities and want to move ahead to 
make them. They are paralyzed until 
these funds are freed. The community 
building that the Quileute Indians have 
proposed will be a valuable addition to 
Lapush. It should be an important in- 
strument in their efforts to strengthen 
their community and will surely make it 
a better place for all to live. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES CON- 
FRONTED WITH FUNDAMENTAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, the House is 
confronted with an issue so fundamental 
that it should take priority over any 
other matter now before us. The issue 
is the U.S. Constitution, and the respec- 
tive powers of Congress and the Presi- 
dent under the U.S. Constitution. 

The President has vetoed the military 
construction bill, saying that the Attor- 
ney General has advised him that cer- 
tain provisions of the bill are repugnant 
to the Constitution. The conference re- 
port on that bill passed this body by a 
rollcall vote of 389 to 0. Now we are told 
that this body unanimously supported a 
bill which was repugnant to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The Constitution devotes 34 words to 
the principle that the President is the 
Commander in Chief. 

The Constitution devotes 143 words to 
the principle that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to declare war, to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy, 
to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

The President can perform his duties 
as Commander in Chief under the bill 
which we passed. How in the name of 
law or reason can Congress raise and 
support armies and provide and main- 
tain a navy if the President can close 
every one of our military bases without 
the consent of Congress? The principle 
is monumental. If he can close some of 
them he can close all of them. 

To talk of the erosion of the executive 
power in this generation is to awell in 
fantasy. Does Congress declare war? 
The entire course of this generation has 
been an erosion of legislative power and 
an accretion of executive power. The 
issue is fundamental, and the time to 
meet it is now. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday there was delivered, I believe, 
this blue sheet to every Member of the 
House, a description of the proposed 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

I take this time merely to say that 
under special order I will take 1 hour 
tomorrow, to be followed by 1 hour that 
the gentleman from Illinois has reserved, 
to try to answer any questions that the 
Members may have relative thereto. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME 
RULE 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, since 
this is the first day on which Congress 
is permitted to sign the discharge peti- 
tion for the Columbia home rule bill, 
I frankly want to state that the situa- 
tion should not exist at all. The people 
of the District of Columbia are entitled 
to their own municipal government in- 
stead of having 535 Senators and Con- 
gressmen trying to run their store. 

It is the height of ridiculousness for 
these two great deliberative bodies to 
have to involve themselves in the shat- 
tering debate of whether eskimo pies 
should be legalized for sale in the Dis- 
trict. It is distracting, to say the least, 
that we should have to concern ourselves 
with the size of packages of cream in the 
Capital area. Yet, both were decided by 
Congress in July of 1964. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to a well-constructed editorial from the 
Racine Journal-Times, a fine newspaper 
in my district, which factually points 
out the need for a good home rule bill 
and which I am having included in the 
Record with this statement. 

Incorporated in the editorial is the 
statement of my good friend and col- 
league, Senator GAYLORD NELSON who, 
in tongue-in-cheek style, has put the en- 
tire matter in proper perspective. I urge 
all of my colleagues to read it. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, 
July 24, 1965] 
UTTERLY RIDICULOUS SITUATION 

GayLorp NELSON, of Wisconsin, and 99 
other men, have been elected U.S. Senators 
by their respective States. And 435 other 
men, good and true, have been elected Mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives by 
their home districts. 

To each of them, having achieved this 
honorable status, it must come as a dis- 
tinct surprise to discover that they have 
also been elected alderman. They, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, 535 strong, are aldermen 
of the city of Washington, or the District of 
Columbia, and the law compels them to 
function in that capacity, down to the last 
detail—including, for example, serious con- 
sideration and rejection of a law which 
would repeal the ban on flying kites and 
balloons in the District. 

Senator NELSON has taken his aldermanic 
duties seriously, but he admits in a state- 
ment on District of Columbia home rule this 
week that he is tired of double duty. He 
entities his serious considered statement: 
“A Statement by Senator GAYLORD NELSON 
Approving Legislation Legalizing the Sale of 
Eskimo Pies; and Other Legislation: and 
Favoring Home Rule for the District of 
Columbia.” 

Eskimo pies? 

Yes, eskimo pies. In explanation, we quote 
the Senator: 

“Consider, for example, that we gave 
serious and well-merited Senate attention, 
last July, to the important matter of packag- 
ing cream in the Capital area. After due 
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and thoughtful deliberation, and careful in- 
vestment of Senators’ time, we concluded 
that the old law required amendment. 
Formerly, the Senate had duly required as a 
matter of law that bottles or jars used for 
the sale of milk or cream had to be of the 
capacity of 1 gallon, one-half gallon, 3 pints, 
1 quart, 1 pint, one-half pint, or 1 gill. 

“This is and has been an important mat- 
ter, but, as times change, so must the law. 
Having duly deliberated on this matter, last 
July, we concluded, as a matter of law, that 
in the District of Columbia, milk and cream 
could also be sold in cartons containing one 
ounce. I am happy and proud that this de- 
cision was taken. Now it is easy for the 
consumer to purchase those neat little con- 
tainers of coffee cream, so usefully found in 
our best restaurants. Having done its job 
as a legislative body on this important mat- 
ter, I believe the Senate and the Congress 
deserve a rest. Though one may disagree, 
and I would not want to argue the point at 
great length, I believe that with a certain 
patience and confidence and faith we may 
find that the District of Columbia itself can 
rule upon such weighty matters. 

“Let me add that at the same time we 
passed this law, we also legalized the sale 
of eskimo pies in the District. I will readily 
admit that arguments against this aspect of 
the legislation that the Congress considered 
may be more persuasive. I do not wish to 
predict that the District itself will be able 
to handle such questions without making 
dangerous mistakes. Nonetheless, I suppose 
that in any matter of high national policy 
there are risks that must be taken.” 

Having achieved eskimo pies and a vote 
for President within the past year, the res- 
idents of Washington want more: they want 
the power to rule themselves through an 
elected city government. They want the 
power to decide whether the fee for learner 
driving permits should be $1 or $5, whether 
foreign life insurance Companies should be 
able to mail their annual reports to res- 
idents of the District, and whether the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women should be 
permitted to consolidate with the Alliance 
of Universalist Women. These were all ques- 
tions which came before both Houses of 
Congress within the past year. 

The people who live in the District of Co- 
lumbia want, in other words, home rule, their 
own city government, city council, etc. 
Along with the tired Senator NELSON, we be- 
lieve they should have it. Don’t you? 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FIRST PUBLIC MEMORIAL MONU- 
MENT TO THE UNION DEAD AT 
GIRARD, PA. 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
the centennial of a most noteworthy 
event. This month the community of 
Girard, in Erie County, Pa., will rededi- 
cate a beautiful, tall, white marble monu- 
ment which has been a landmark in that 
area for the past 100 years. 

The celebration in Girard will mark 
the centennial observance of the first 
public memorial monument to the Union 
dead of the great Civil War. It was origi- 
nally dedicated on November 1, 1865, and 
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rightly claims to be the first such monu- 
ment to memorialize the brave men of 
the Union who gave their lives that this 
Nation might remain united and free. 

The monument was given to the town 
of Girard by the famous clown and show- 
man, Dan Rice, the community’s leading 
citizen. Rice headquartered his nation- 
ally famous circus in Girard for more 
than 20 years. Rice was an 
showman. One of his original acts was 
to appear in a stars and stripes suit. 
This furnished the inspiration to Thomas 
Nast, the cartoonist, for his symbolic 
drawing of Uncle Sam. 

Later this month, August 23 to 29, the 
people of Girard and the surrounding 
areas will stage a celebration in memory 
of the erection of the Civil War memorial 
monument in that community. I think 
the event is a most noteworthy one and 
I am pleased to bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT IN- 
TRODUCED TO ACHIEVE DOMES- 
TIC TRANQUILLITY 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
secret that crime has run rampant in 
the United States of America and that 
no longer is a citizen of this country safe 
on the streets of its cities. This fact 
has made all the rights given to us by 
the Constitution much smaller and much 
less important than they ever were be- 
fore. Unless we elevate to a paramount 
position the right of our society and 
every individual person in it to be free 
from crime against his person and his 
property, then our Nation does not serve 
that purpose of the Constitution to 
achieve domestic tranquillity. 

I have introduced an amendment to 
the Constitution for this purpose. In 
today’s RECORD, pages 21646-21647, you 
will find more about it, and I hope this 
body and this Nation will support this 
kind of act to restore to this Nation the 
law and order that our people conceived 
when it was founded. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day when the discharge petition for the 
District of Columbia home rule bill is 
filed I want to go on record as being 
opposed to the proposition. 

In my opinion, Washington, D.C., the 
Nation’s Capital belongs to all the people 
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of this country. My taxpaying con- 
stituency like all of yours are contribut- 
ing to the support of this town. 

The civil rights argument does not 
phase me one bit notwithstanding the 
telegram received from Martin Luther 
King. I have got a perfect record in sup- 
port of bona fide civil rights legislation 
since coming to this House. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I voted for the 
bill several weeks ago to provide a subway 
for the District of Columbia which in- 
volves no small potatoes as far as appro- 
priated funds are concerned. While the 
Congress is a busy lot we are not so over- 
worked that we cannot look after the 
affairs of this city which I say again 
belongs to my people just as it does to 
all of your people. 


SING-OUT ’65 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mrs. Speaker, last 
night I was among the 4,300 or 4,500 
people who went to see the show put on 
by the Moral Re-Armament organization. 
It was very impressive and a perfectly 
fantastic job. I had seen it in Mackinac 
when it started out and saw it half way 
through in Hyannis and last night’s per- 
formance far surpassed them. 

I would like to give you a little of the 
feel of some of it by reading just a bit 
of one of the acts; a letter read by a GI 
which was written by another GI, shortly 
before he died in battle. It goes this 
way: 

A SOLDIER Writes HOME 

Dran MOTHER AND Dap: I don't know when 
mail from home has meant so much to me. 

As I write the sun is setting on one of 
those beautiful Pacific days that more than 
make up for the rainy ones. It's got me 
thinking about our country. 

The American people have emerged today 
with more power and prestige than any coun- 
try in the family of nations. Mankind is 
knocking at our gates, seeking wisdom from 
our leaders, the hope of peace from our 
people. Before we can fulfill our destiny 
to lead the world to sanity and harmony, 
we shall have to rebuild the fiber of our 
national life. 

Suppose we as a nation find again the 
faith our fathers knew? Suppose our homes 
become again the Nation’s strength, our 
schools the centers of true learning for good 
citizenship, our farms and factories the pat- 
terns of unity, integrity, and national serv- 
ice? Suppose our statesmen learn again to 
listen to the voice of God? Then we shall 
Know once more the greatness of a nation 
whose strength is in her obedience to the 
moral law of God, whose strength is in the 
spirit of her people. 

There is only one other road. Those who 
divide and conquer, those who would make 
money and materialism the philosophy of 
our national life, pride and power the goals 
of our living, they too have a road to offer 
and at its end is racial and class warfare and 
national suicide. 

America, choose the right road. Unless 
there is born again in our people the spirit 
of sacrifice and service, of moral responsi- 
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bility, my* comrades and I who will fight 
on the beaches and those of us who will die 
here will have been exploited and betrayed 
and fought and died in vain. 

It is the 11th hour. By your choice you 
will bless or blight mankind for a thousand 
years to come. 

Which road will it be, America? 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS—HOME 
RULE FOR DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, PRAYER IN THE SCHOOLS, 
AND REAPPORTIONMENT OF 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to address myself to 
those of you who are going to sign this 
home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia discharge petition today. We have 
another discharge petition on this desk 
to provide for a constitutional amend- 
ment to give us the right to reapportion 
our State legislatures on factors other 
than population. So when you sign the 
home rule discharge petition, come up 
here and sign the one on giving us the 
rights back home that we want with re- 
spect to our State legislatures. 

There is another great discharge peti- 
tion at the desk. Get up and sign that— 
to give us the right to have a constitu- 
tional amendment for voluntary prayer 
and Bible reading in the schools back 
home. While you are signing this one 
for the District of Columbia, sign that 
one, too. 

I hope Members will not sign the Dis- 
trict of Columbia petition. I feel that 
the District of Columbia belongs to all 
of the people of this Nation—belongs 
to me and belongs to you. It does not 
belong to the itinerant bureaucrats who 
have come to Washington to take easy 
jobs in our Federal Government. It be- 
longs to the people back home, as our 
Constitution says it does. 


SING-OUT 65 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, last night 
many Members of the House had a 
thoroughly enjoyable time, when we 
watched “Sing-Out 65, put on by our 
guests who are visiting the Capitol today. 

This remarkable musical production, 
with its cast of 100 young men and 
women from 49 States and 17 foreign 
countries, has just completed its premier 
showings in Connecticut and on the Cape 
in Massachusetts. 

This wonderful play was written and 
produced by Moral Re-Armament at the 
Conference for Modernizing America, 
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now in session at Mackinac Island, Mich. 
It is scheduled, from here, to go to the 
Far East, Korea, and Japan. 

All who saw it last night believe it to 
be the most enjoyable “pitch” to the 
younger generation to take a positive 
approach to life and American ideals. 
We enjoyed 2 hours of fine music and 
song, which brought the audiences to 
its feet with cheers many, many times. 
Those who missed it missed a delightful 
evening. 

This Washington performance was 
sponsored by some 90 Members of the 
Congress and the dean of the diplomatic 
corps. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I saw a very unusual thing hap- 
pen this morning. The Committee on 
the District of Columbia was in session, 
holding hearings on various home rule 
proposal pending before it. A witness 
was testifying before the committee. A 
very distinguished Member of this body 
was testifying in behalf of one of the 
29 proposals. When 12 o’clock rolled 
around, this witness asked to be excused 
from the witness chair in order to come 
to the House floor to sign to discharge 
the committee from jurisdiction over the 
legislation 

I always believed, Mr. Speaker, that 
the discharge petition route was used to 
discharge a committee which was not 
operating expeditiously in the consider- 
ation of legislation. The Committee on 
the District of Columbia is meeting con- 
tinuously. The committee is hearing 
all witnesses who want to be heard. We 
are trying to get this matter before the 
howe of Representatives for considera- 

on. 

Regardless of how the membership 
may feel about whether or not we should 
turn over the District of Columbia to the 
people within it, to rule, I hope they will 
take into consideration the fact that we 
are trying to properly and expeditiously 
dispose of the matter. 


SING-OUT 65 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
was one who enjoyed, along with the 
gentlewoman from Ohio and the gentle- 
man from Kansas and others of this 
House, the magnificent program to 
which we were treated last evening in 
the absolutely packed ballroom of the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. 
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Mr. Speaker, it was one of the most 
moving performances it has been my 
privilege to witness in some time. I 
would hope that before this group de- 
parts this country, as the invited guests 
of the Governments of Korea and Japan, 
and before it departs from our Nation’s 
Capital in Washington, we in this House 
may be able to assist in arranging that 
they again put on this performance, pos- 
sibly in a location out-of-doors where 
more people than the more-than-4,000 
who heard them last night may be privi- 
leged to hear this moving performance 
which they put on. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, that everyone in 
America could get the feeling that this 
group projects in this magnificent per- 
formance, “Sing-Out 65.“ 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, last 
night, along with members of my family 
and 4,000 others, I had the great privilege 
of witnessing the most inspiring musical 
extravaganza I have ever witnessed. 

Ninety-six Members of Congress and 
the dean of the diplomatic corps spon- 
sored a special invitational performance 
at the Washington Hilton ballroom of 
“Sing-Out 65,“ a 2-hour show presented 
by a cast of 100 from 52 U.S. campuses 
and 17 other nations. 

“Sing-Out 65“ was written and pro- 
duced by Moral Re-Armament at the 
demonstration for modernizing America 
at Mackinac Island, Mich. 

During the last 2 months 4,500 stu- 
dents from 88 colleges and 263 high 
schools have been training there in a new 
patriotism. 

“Sing-Out 65“ is a show which should 
be seen by all Americans. One who sees 
it cannot but be inspired to do some- 
thing good. 

The cast of over 100 of this magnifi- 
cent show are now visiting the Congress, 
and I am sure my colleagues join me in 
wishing good luck to these young men 
and women who have dedicated them- 
selves to a greater America and a better 
world. 


MORAL REARMAMENT 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in the remarks 
concerning the outstanding program we 
had the privilege of witnessing last night, 
given by this group for Moral Rearma- 
ment. I hope to see the day when this 
Government might spend perhaps a 
tenth as much on music as it does on 
munitions. I am sure the rewards will 
be far greater. 
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AMERICAN HUMANICS FOUNDATION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HALL. Mr. Speaker, per attached 
summary, a recent meeting was held in 
the heart of America at Kansas City, 
Mo., of the 18th Annual Convention of 
the American Humanics Foundation. 
In this day of those who claim no rep- 
resentation, in this day of emphasis on 
the minority, in this day of competition 
for survival, and in this day of turmoil, 
it is refreshing to see and read of those 
dedicated to training of the human ele- 
ment in the instruction of the youth of 
today for leadership tomorrow. Such in 
a nutshell is the mission and objective 
of the American Humanics Foundation. 
Formed by a group of those dedicated to 
youth, and principally by H. Roe Bartle, 
former Scout executive of the Greater 
Jackson County Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, and with the tacit consent of 
the Boy Scouts of America and other 
youth training organizations, a curric- 
ulum was developed in basic colleges 
distributed geographically toward the 
training of our executive directors and 
leaders of youth groups such as the Boy 
Scouts of America, YMCA, Campfire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, Boys Clubs, YWCA, 
and others; rather than using the some- 
times cxcellent, but oftentimes untrained 
personnel from other vocations and jobs 
in life. Graduates now serve over the 
world with distinction in youth training 
organizations. The sterling success of 
this program, including its scholarship 
foundation—a rotating fund—and many 
of those who have been the prime movers 
in the program and its expansion to 
other colleges are summarized in the ar- 
ticle by Secretary Russell S. Planck, 
which under unanimous consent I place 
hereafter: 

HIGHLIGHT REPORT OF THE 18TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HUMANICS 
FOUNDATION, HELD ON JuLy 30-31, 1965, 
AT THE HOTEL MUEHLEBACH, Kansas Crry, 
Mo. 

President Ralph W. McCreary convened 
the 18th annual meeting of the American 
Humanics Foundation at 2:30 p.m. on Fri- 
day, July 30. One hundred and sixty-six 
delegates responded to the call for the an- 
nual meeting making it, by far, the largest 
annual meeting in the history of the founda- 
tion. The administrators reported on cam- 
pus accomplishments of the Missouri Valley 
unit, the Salem College unit, and the Ogle- 
thorpe College unit, as well as the ploneer- 
ing work done at the new High Point College 
unit. The report was given about the im- 
portant role our 416 graduates are playing 
in youth agencies such as juvenile courts, 
Junior Achievement, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, YMCA, Camp Fire, Boys’ Clubs, and 
the YWCA. Humanics graduates gave per- 
sonal testimonials on how the humanics 


program assisted them in their chosen 
career. 


At the annual banquet, Dr. Delmer H. Wil- 
son, vice chairman of the board, impres- 
sively unveiled the findings of the yearlong 
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study by the long-range planning committee. 
The committee recommended the adding of 
the humanics program on one additional 
campus each year for the next 5 years; of 
adding a new faculty member when each 
unit is started, and a second professor after 
the second year at each new institution; of 
serving 100 students in each college unit by 
the time of the third year in each unit, 
bringing our total students within the next 
5 years to 555 at a time; of supporting this 
vital work with the necessary annual budget 
reaching $265,000 for the 1969-70 academic 
year. Annual awards were presented by 
Founder H. Roe Bartle to Dr. Delmer H. 
Wilson, as life member, No. 12; to Dr. K. 
Duane Hurley, president of Salem College, as 
life member, No. 13; to Mrs. Harper J. Rans- 
burg in recognition of her election and serv- 
ice as honorary president of the foundation. 
Appreciation plaques were conferred upon 
Mr. Harold Ransburg, who was elected as vice 
president of the foundation, and Prof. Weav- 
er Marr who has been an administrator for 
the foundation for the past 12 years at Salem 
College. The 166 delegates at the banquet 
were treated to a mountaintop experience 
by the eloquent and stirring address of the 
Reverend Thomas Stephens Haggai, of High 
Point, N. O., as he proclaimed our challenge 
for the future in terms of accomplishment 
on the campuses of America and in our mis- 
sion of spreading love and leadership upon 
the American scene. 

Committees conferred and planned Satur- 
day morning bringing their recommenda- 
tions to the business session. Dr. Morris 
Thompson, president of Kirksville College of 
Osteopathy and Surgery, reported for the 
curriculum and expansion committee that 
the invitation of Indiana Central College at 
Indianapolis, Ind., had been accepted for the 
establishment of the next unit of the Ameri- 
can Humanics Foundation. Students will be 
accepted for the opening in September 1966. 
Dr. Thompson also reported that the com- 
mittee was interested in next moving to the 
Far West, then the Southwest, and then the 
Eastern portion of the Nation for ensuing 
units. He also reported that the committee 
was interested in investigating a possible 
program of graduate study with particular 
interest in our own grads receiving the grad- 
uate work that would help prepare them for 
service as resident administrators in the hu- 
manics program. The finance committee 
proposed a budget for 1965-66 of $143,200 
which was adopted. Dr. Harry McGavran, 
chairman of the finance committee, pro- 
vided one of the high points of the annual 
meeting in presenting a dramatic program 
for the financial undergirding of the Ameri- 
can Humanics Foundation. Dr. McGavran 
presented the plans for a $4 million develop- 
ment campaign, providing for expansion 
projects for endowment of certain phases 
of the program, and for current needs and 
operations. Dr. McGavran mentioned gifts 
of $100,000 and $80,000 which were offered 
during his feasibility study for this develop- 
ment campaign, President McCreary asked 
only those to vote in favor of the develop- 
ment campaign who were willing to work and 
support it. Development campaign proposal 
adopted unanimously. 

The luncheon featured two addresses. Dr. 
K. Duane Hurely, president, Salem College, 
who indicated that the presence of the 
American Humanics Foundation on the 
Salem campus had helped bring to that 
campus the distilled essence of the spirit of 
service that now permeates the entire cam- 
pus. Alden Barber, Scout executive of the 
Chicago Area Council, BSA, indicated the 
personal regard he had for the dozen Hu- 
manics graduates that he had employed and 
volunteered of himself to visit each college 
campus in eagerness to aid the students in 
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seeing the need for youth agency admin- 
istrators. 

The closing business session saw Spurgeon 
Gaskin, outlining a pattern of student re- 
cruiting as tailored by the student recruit- 
ing committee, heard a telephone call report 
from from the Honorable Charles 
Wright, Jr., mayor of Topeka, Kans., and 
chairman of the public relations committee 
reporting on accom: ts of the com- 
mittee and of projected plans for the coming 
year. By acclamation and ovation the an- 
nual meeting reelected Ralph W. McCreary to 
once again serve as president of the founda- 
tion. The annual meeting adjourned upon 
the conclusion of the installation of officers 
by Dr. H. Roe Bartle, founder of the Ameri- 
can Humanics Foundation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RUSSELL S. PLANCK, 
Secretary. 


DISCHARGE PETITION ON HOME 
RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
was placed on the desk this morning 
petition No. 5, to discharge the District of 
Columbia and the Rules Committees 
from further consideration of the ad- 
ministration bill for home rule for the 
District of Columbia, making in order 
the bill for the same purposes passed in 
the other body. My bill is H.R. 4644. 
The Senate passed bill is S. 1118. 

I urge all of the Members of the House 
to sign the discharge petition which is at 
the desk. By so doing, I assure them, 
there will be no offense intended or 
tendered to any member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The fact of the matter is that no 
matter how long the hearings may con- 
tinue before that committee, no such 
bill will be reported to the House from 
that committee because, unfortunately, 
a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee are opposed to bringing a home 
rule bill to the floor. 

The only way that Congress will be 
able to act on home rule for the District 
of Columbia is by Members signing the 
petition and bringing the bill before the 
House under my resolution. It provides 
an open 5-hour rule, which will give 
the House an opportunity to work its will 
on this subject. 

Again I urge all Members to sign the 
petition. 


AN AMERICAN MARINE WHO KNEW 
WHY WE ARE FIGHTING IN VIET- 
NAM 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent news from Vietnam heralding the 
success of our marines in the fighting at 
Chulai must not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that we still face a long, tough 
struggle in Vietnam. The Vietcong and 
its comptrollers in Hanoi have not yet 
demonstrated any intention of abandon- 
ing their efforts to overcome the people 
of the south by military force and to 
communize them. 

Even more importantly, perhaps, such 
reports of the fighting strength of the 
South Vietnamese soldiers and their 
American counterparts in the current 
battles should not obscure the kind of re- 
ports that come to us of the personal un- 
derstanding which our fighting men have 
of the necessity of the U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam, and the dedication which 
they have to the basic purposes of our 
commitment there. Ihave been preoccu- 
pied for some time, Mr. Speaker—con- 
cerned—at the difference between dedi- 
cated soldiers in the rice paddies and 
highlands of Vietnam and some placard- 
carrying objectors here in the United 
States far from the field of conflict. The 
former want to press ahead, believing 
that the reality of the situation requires 
Communist force to be met by force in 
order for peace and the chances for sta- 
bility and development to come to south- 
east Asia. The latter, unhampered by a 
direct, personal experience in the situa- 
tion and by the kind of thinking a man 
has to do when his own life is at stake, 
want to withdraw. 

There are, no doubt, some American 
soldiers in Vietnam who feel uncertainty 
about our goals in Vietnam and skepti- 
cism about the chances of achieving 
them. I do not mean to say that they 
do not exist. But I do not believe they 
are characteristic either—they are the 
exceptions to the rule. In this regard, 
I would like to insert in the RECORD an 
excerpt from Monday’s White House 
press conference which discusses a letter 
Marine M. Sgt. George A. DeLuca wrote 
home shortly before he died: 

Question. Bill, a marine sergeant in Viet- 
nam was killed and the family received a 
letter after he had died saying he was sorry 
for people in the United States who felt that 
the Vietnam war was not their war? 

Mr. Moyers. Well, the President reads a 
number of letters like this, Helen: 

“I feel sorry for those Americans who are 
saying the Viet war is not their war,” wrote 
Marine M. Sgt. George A. DeLuca of Ham- 
monton 3 days before he was killed in the 
southeast Asia war. 

“If you ask the fighting men who are there, 
the tragedy of Vietnam is indeed necessary, 
DeLuca told his sister-in-law and her hus- 
band, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Ehrke of Folsom 
in his last letter. 

“If China takes South Vietnam, she has 
control of the Indian Ocean and from there 
she can put her tactics into Africa, Australia, 
Japan, and just keep moving,” said the 
marine. 

“If we don’t stop them now, Georgle and 
Mike will be fighting 10 or 15 years from 
now.” George, 7, and Michael, 2, are De- 
Luca’s sons. 

“When I read or hear about those demon- 
strations and people saying this is not their 
war, I feel sorry for them,” he wrote. 

As I said, the President reads a number of 
letters like that almost every day from serv- 
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icemen, some of which are directed to him, 
others of which are directed to officials of the 
administration. And to those to which he 
replies, and in the replies from others from 
within the administration, the President 
tries to express his appreciation and his grat- 
itude for their understanding of the im- 
portance of why they are there. 

The President feels very strongly that those 
of our sons who are fighting in South Viet- 
nam should be supported by unity and ac- 
cord at home and he thinks it is very im- 
portant that this kind of national unity ex- 
ists. He thinks it is extremely urgent, in 
fact, that those fellows know that this coun- 
try supports them and, in fact, the President 
does believe that this country is supporting 
their efforts—all of the efforts of all of our 
troops in South Vietnam. 

I think it is just one of the reasons why 
the President continues to stress the im- 
portance of unity and accord and under- 
standing back home. That is the reason for 
our fellows knowing that while they are 


fighting and dying they have the solid sup- 
port of the American people. 


The key point here, Mr. Speaker, is 
that this U.S. marine not only knew why 
he was fighting in Vietnam and believed 
in it, but that he felt sympathy for those 
back home who did not understand. 
Many other such soldiers are actually dis- 
couraged by the failure of some protected 
citizens safe at home to believe in the 
cause for which others are risking their 
lives and to give it full support. We have 
other reports, such as that of the first 
American soldier to escape captivity of 
the Vietcong, 45 pounds thinner after 20 
months’ confinement in a jungle prison, 
expressing disappointment in fellow 
Americans back home who have pro- 
tested the U.S. role in Vietnam. He re- 
marked that this was disheartening to 
the troops over there facing death. I 
have no doubt that this is so. 

This should give pause to those who ap- 
pear blind to anything but the complex- 
ity, the difficulty of our course in Viet- 
nam—those who are too quick to shout 
for withdrawal. The Army informs us 
that 2,000 GI's stationed in Germany 
have taken pause—and applied for trans- 
fers to go to Vietnam to fight beside their 
buddies there. 

I believe a little more thoughtfulness 
and selflessness is called for in order to 
give our soldiers the sustaining knowl- 
edge of unified support back home. 


MICHIGAN PICKLE GROWERS ARE 
IN A PICKLE 
Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Michigan pickle growers are in a pickle. 
I am advised that unless labor is pro- 
vided at once for the harvest of this 
crop the loss to the farmers of Michi- 
gan will be in the millions. Yesterday, 
I wired and wrote the Secretary of Labor 
indicating the urgency of the need for ad- 
ditional workers now. I have received 
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the following telegrams from my district 
indicating the seriousness of this 
problem: 

Mr. Orbie J. Swartz, of AuGres, Mich., 
wires: 

As a farmer and pickle grower we are 
experiencing a crop loss because of a short- 
age of qualified laborers for picking our 
pickles. Much of the labor available is un- 
satisfactory. The problem will be further 
crippling as school opens. 


Victor Lutz, of Lutz Brothers Farms, 
Turner, Mich., says in his wire: 


Pickle picking labor shortage is critical. 
Must discard half of pickle crop if no more 
labor is available next week. Please bring 
this to the attention of Department of La- 
bor. Labor from cities work 3 hours and 
quit. 


Mr. Edwin Swartz, of Turner, Mich., 
sent the following telegram: 

Due to the fact that qualified pickle pick- 
ers are not available, we, the farmers, are suf- 
fering crop loss. Some of the help available is 
proving very unsatisfactory such as the high 
school students. 


In response to requests from my dis- 
trict, I have sent the following wire and 
letter to Secretary Wirtz: 

Hon, WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Shortage of labor threatens Michigan 
pickle crop. Urgently request you provide 
additional labor at once. Farmers cannot 
stand additional losses. 

Congressman ELFORD A. CEDERBERG. 
Hon, WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am advised that the 
shortage of labor in the pickle industry is 
threatening the ability to harvest the crop 
in Michigan. The farmers tell me that un- 
less additional help can be provided this 
week they will lose a large portion of their 
crop. 

It is urgent that you promptly investigate 
this matter and try to provide the needed 
help before it is too late. 

I would appreciate it if you would advise 
me at once the possibility of locating labor 
that can be promptly used in Michigan, 

Sincerely yours, 
RD A. CEDERBERG. 


Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely necessary 
that these pickle growers receive relief 
now. We wait anxiously for action by 
Secretary Wirtz. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
due time the administration will an- 
nounce that the OAS has finally solved 
the problem in the Dominican Republic. 
This announcement, when made, will 
be the “big lie.“ The facts of life are 
that the administration has completely 
bungled the situation in the Dominican 
Republic and will, in effect, promote the 
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placement of Communists in a so-called 
coalition government. 

I insert in the Recorp at this point a 
story in the Sunday Chicago Tribune by 
Jules Dubois: 


Reps STRENGTHEN DOMINICAN POSITION 
UNDER GUISE OF NEGOTIATION—REVEAL How 
OAS, UNITED STATES PLAY INTO Rep HANDS 


(By Jules Dubois) 


(Jules Dubois, the Tribune's Latin America 
correspondent who was the first mainland 
reporter to arrive in Santo Domingo at the 
outbreak of the April rebellion, in this arti- 
cle, sums up his conclusions to developments 
on the island, with particular attention to 
the role played by the U.S. Government.) 

Santo Dominco, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
August 21.—After 4 years of the Alliance for 
Progress, a program devised to contain the 
advance of communism in Latin America, 
the Reds are stronger than ever here. 

They owe their gains, among other reasons, 
to the protection they have from the inter- 
American peace force, despite complaints to 
the United Nations that the negotiating 
committee of the Organization of American 
States has been pressuring them to accept 
Hector Garcia-Godoy as provisional presi- 
dent. 

LITTLE PRESSURE EXERTED 


Col. Francisco A. Caamano has been sub- 
jected to less pressure from the OAS ad-hoc 
committee than has Brig. Gen. Antonio Im- 
bert-Barrera and his government of national 
reconstruction. Imbert has been prevented 
by the United States and the OAS from 
annihilating the Communist rebels. 

The Communists hold an infinitely small 
sector of Santo Domingo, yet they have re- 
ceived, and still receive, treatment as an 
alleged constitutional government by the 
OAS. The United States knows, and so does 
the OAS, that the government of Caamano 
is no more a constitutional one than is that 
of Fidel Castro in Cuba. 

The treatment and consideration accorded 
to Caamano is a triumph for the effectiveness 
of the worldwide, Communist-leftist-liberal 
machinery, which formed a propaganda alli- 
ance to save Caamano and his Communists 
from destruction. 

While the numerical strength of the Com- 
munists might be only 10,000 inside the sec- 
tor, their power lies largely in the fact that 
Washington has allowed them to cripple the 
Dominican economy for 4 months with no 
end in sight. 

NEGOTIATE THROUGH OAS 


Moreover, Washington has been using the 
OAS as its negotiating instrument since the 
White House advisory group had to return to 
the capital after its political offensive to 
dump Imbert failed last May. Washington 
has applied tremendous economic pressure 
against Imbert, the man it begged to take 
power on May 7 so the Communists could be 
mopped up and order restored. 

A political solution is supposed to be in 
the negotiation stage. The Imbert govern- 
ment has accepted the proposed “final agree- 
ment” which the OAS committee submitted 
August 9. Caamano and his Communists 
have, on the other hand, been toying with 
and intimidating the OAS, whose negotiat- 
ing committee has more than once patiently 
Rene the okher oneek 49 Daslappod'agahı: by 
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Caamano has resorted desperately to the 
U.N., hoping he can bring the Security Coun- 
cil back into the act as a friend in court. 
The Communists are confident that Russia 
would make sure that all would be neutral 
in favor of the rebels under Iron Curtain 


pressure. 

OAS negotiators, especially Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker of the United States, were 
perennially optimistic that Caamano would 
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come to agreement. That optimism has 


proved unjustified. 
REDS PRINT HATE STORIES 


The Communist newspaper Patria, one of 
two dailies published in the rebel zone, dis- 
seminates its hate-America propaganda, 
while the two principal newspapers of the 
country, El Caribe and Listin Diario—whose 
plants are located in the zone—have no guar- 
antees to publish. The editor of the former 
is attacked constantly by the Communists. 

Tuesday, El Caribe headlined the cold 
reality that negotiations are stalemated, and 
that Caamano again had carried the case to 
the OAS under a three-column headline on 
page one in the same edition, it published a 
report of the first session of a preliminary 
convention held in the rebel sector of the 
Popular Dominican Movement (MPD), a 
Marxist-Leninist party. 

The Communists took over the Republic 
of Argentina public school for the conven- 
tion. 

The convention ended Wednesday. 

“After the singing of the national anthem 
and the Communist Internationale,” the 
story said, “Cayetano Rodriguez-del Prado, 
MPD leader, welcomed the delegates, ob- 
servers, and visitors.” 

Elected to preside over the convention were 
Rodriguez, vice president, and Arcadio 
Lopez-Molina, secretary. 


THREE TRAINED IN CUBA 


Rodriguez spent 4 months training in Cuba 
in 1963. Lopez had been trained in Cuba in 
1959 with his brother Maximo, who is in 
exile. Ricart also underwent 4 months of 
training in Cuba in 1963. 

Besides the MPD there are two Com- 
munist Parties in the Caamano sector. Their 
partisans are armed, as they have been since 
the revolt erupted April 24. They are the 
Dominican Communist Party [PCD], which 
until August 8 was known as the Popular 
Socialist Party [PSP], and the 14th of June 
Revolutionary movement, which patterns it- 
self after Castro's 26th of July Revolutionary 
movement. 

Also giving Caamano support is the infinite 


Party (PRSC). These are Marxist Christians 
who broke away from the more moderate 
Christian Democrat leadership to adopt a 
course of violence. 

The PRSC goal is to try to proselyte Com- 
munist youth away from their parties and 
incorporate them into the PRSC. 


ALLIANCE BREEDS REVOLT 


It was the PRSC that formed an alliance 
for subversion with ex-President Juan Bosch 
and his Dominican Revolutionary Party 
[PRD] early this year, which culminated in 
the April 24 revolt. PRSC leaders flew to 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, and signed the pact 
with Bosch. 

The PRSC defines its philosophy in its 
party organ, Pueblo, which is published in- 
side the rebel sector. The issue of July 31, 
and it will be noted that it differs little from 
that of the Communists, reads: 

“The central question of our time is the 
transit of the capitalist society to the new 
society. We call this new society communi- 
tarian 


“This transit is what we understand as 
revolution in liberty. The capitalist struc- 
ture will only be eliminated when the land 
and other productive means of social char- 
acter are in the hands of the workers,” 

The above parties are the backbone of the 
Caamano support. The PRD elements of 
Bosch are insignificant both in numbers and 
in militia. Some of Bosch’s intellectual 
friends and former cabinet ministers, such as 
Sylvestre Antonio-Guzman, who had to be 
discarded as the White House choice to re- 
place Imbert, are used as fronts to stall nego- 
tiations with the OAS. 
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FRIEND TIED TO CASTRO 


Moreover, in addition to the PRD window 
dressing, Hector Aristy, “minister of the 
presidency” for Caamano, admits a close 
friendship with Francisco Juliao, former 
peasants league leader of northeast Brazil. 
Aristy says he spent some time with Juliao 
in Recife, Brazil, where he met Juliao when 
the latter was in his prime as a friend of 
Fidel Castro. 

In the last 2 months, the Communists, 
with full consent of Caamano and his min- 
ister of defense, Col. Manuel Ramon Montes- 
Arache, have been indoctrinating and train- 
ing militia recruited throughout the country. 
The takes place inside the Caamano 
sector, and includes a course for frogmen, 
the specialty of Montes-Arache. 

Several “military academies” are in opera- 
tion, and recruits of both sexes range in age 
from 9 to 30. They receive an intensive 2- 
day course in every phase of agitation and 
subversion, and as much about fighting as 
can be taught in the limited terrain. 

“The rebel army that fought in the Sierra 
Maestra [Casenclave] gives us an example 
of the different aspects of guerrilla warfare.” 


MANUAL ONE OF MANY 


Thus reads the last sentence of the first 
paragraph of a 4-page “Manual of Minimum 
Technique for the Realization of Revolu- 
tionary Sabotage.” 

This manual is but one of many texts that 
are being used in Dominican Communist 
schools. Another text is used for what the 
Communists list as a “Course in Civic Educa- 
tion.” 

“The socialist society is the first phase of 
the fifth economic-social formation in com- 
munism. The socialist society signifies the 
most complete and profound social transfor- 
mation that is known. 

“It is the end of all exploitation of man 
by man upon passing to ownership by all of 
the people the fundamental means of pro- 
duction that before were the property of a 
handful of capitalists.” 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I place in the 
Recor Mr. Dubois’ special column, Re- 
port from Latin America”: 

REPORT From LATIN AMERICA 
(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo Dominco, Dominican REPUBLIC, 
August 21—Some Latin American govern- 
ments, especially Brazil, which has sent the 
largest Latin American contingent to the 
Inter-American peace force here, are getting 
fed-up with rebel procrastination and the 
United States policy of being nice to Col. 
Francisco A. Caamano and his Communist 
su 


pporters. 

They have been proposing alternate for- 
mulas and urging increased pressure to force 
Caamano to accept the Organization of 
American States proposal to end the fight- 
ing here, which he won't. They are becom- 
ing more critical of the tolerance by the 
United States of the dilatory tactics of the 
rebels. 

Like the American troops who are here, 
the Brazilians, the Hondurans, the Nica- 
raguans, the Paraguayans, and the Costa 
Ricans wonder what they are doing here. 
Their commanders are irritated by the in- 
sults in the rebel press and radio although 
they are protecting Caamano’s forces from 
extinction by the government of national 
reconstruction. 

It is known that the Brazilians have docu- 
mented Communist control of the Caamano 
forces. It is also known that the Brazil- 
łans, who are sensitive to any possible gains 
by the Communists, are anxious to clean out 
the rebel nest in a small, but vital, pocket 
of the city here. 


CITE REBEL INDOCTRINATION OF YOUTHS 


They have noted that thousands of youths 
are being indoctrinated and trained in the 
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rebel sanctuary to become saboteurs and 
guerrillas. They say that these youths will 
be used to set the entire country aflame. 

President Johnson sent troops here to pre- 
vent a second Cuba, but then the military 
machine was halted. Then when the troops 
of the Imbert government were prevented 
from completing the mopup of the Commu- 
nist rebels and a phony cease-fire was im- 
posed to save Caamano, the cause was all but 
lost. 

Imbert is no saint, but there are, very few 
saints In this Republic. He entered the pic- 
ture on May 7 when the United States begged 
him to head a provisional government of na- 
tional reconstruction. The name of the gov- 
ernment was, according to Imbert, suggested 
by John Bartlow Martin, the special repre- 
sentative of President Johnson, who, with his 
political adviser, Harry Shlaudemann, con- 
vinced Imbert and the armed forces chiefs 
that he was the right man for the provisional 
government. 

COMMUNISTS IRATE OVER IMBERT’S RISE 

Naturally, the Communists and other left- 
ists were irate over the ascension of Imbert. 
From that day he has been smeared cease- 
lessly. The daily atrocities committed by the 
rebels, the invasion of homes, and the thefts 
of merchandise from private businesses in the 
rebel zone are submerged by the ceaseless 
efforts to blacken the government of na- 
tional reconstruction. 

It is clear that the United States has been 
trying vainly to win over declared enemies, 
who will let themselves be wooed but not 
won, while treating friends with distrust. 

The result has been to make anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment almost unanimous through- 
out the country. Friends have become hos- 
tile and they include a large segment of the 
anti-Communists. There is little wonder, 
then, that the Communists believe that they 
have the last laugh on the United States 
here. 


Mr. Speaker, we now see a situation 
even more tragic than the Castro take- 
over of Cuba and the failure at the Bay 
of Pigs. U.S. troops who were committed 
to action in the Dominican Republic 
were arbitrarily stopped short of the an- 
nounced need for their use and are now 
being used to provide a sanctuary for 
Communists. Nothing could demon- 
strate more the weakness, inconsistency, 
and collapse of foreign policy under the 
Johnson administration than the use of 
U.S. troops to protect Communists in the 
Dominican Republic, while thousands of 
additional fighting men are being com- 
mitted to a war in Vietnam. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CLARENCE 
BROWN 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScCHNEEBELI] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Clarence Brown 
loved his role as “autocrat of the break- 
fast table.” During the 88th and 89th 


Congresses, Clarence was a major part 
of our Republican contingent at the 8 
am. breakfast table in the Longworth 
Cafeteria and he would “take over” in 
his kindly, but authoritative fashion, 
much to the benefit of the rest of us 
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who were many years his junior in point 
of co al service. Those of us 
who were privileged to be in regular at- 
tendance were most receptive, and im- 
pressed with his dissertations on so many 
subjects. 

Clarence had a tremendous back- 
ground of experience, contacts, and po- 
litical knowledge, and we were indeed 
fortunate that he took the time to be the 
“unofficial chairman” of these break- 
fasts. The informality and lively dis- 
cussions became one of the highlights of 
our day, and the advice and guidance 
we received were of invaluable assist- 
ance to us in the problems and issues 

This is merely one insight into the 
kindness and depth of character of the 
man, and illustrates the personal con- 
sideration he gave to his friends. We 
shall certainly miss our counselor and 
advocate, and our beloved and respected 
“autocrat of the breakfast table.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONORABLE 
CLARENCE J. BROWN 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MrnsHALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received the following telegram 
in tribute to our beloved colleague, the 
late Clarence J. Brown, from a former 
Member of this House, the Honorable 
August E. Johansen. 

I insert it at this point in the RECORD: 

As a fellow freshman with you in the 84th 
Congress, I ask that you kindly convey to 
your colleagues, especially in the Ohio dele- 
gation, my deep regret over the passing of 
Congressman Clarence J. Brown. It was a 
high honor to serve in Congress with this 
distinguished American and loyal Republi- 
can who was already beginning his ninth 
term when we began our first. I know he will 
be sorely missed. 

AucGusT E. JOHANSEN. 


JONATHAN MYRICK DANIELS—A 
TRIBUTE 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, my constituent, Jonathan Myrick 
Daniels of Keene, N.H., was murdered in 
Hayneville, Ala. He was blasted down 
by a .12-gage shotgun wielded, I am 
told, by an officer of the law; his only 
provocation, apparently, was simply his 
presence in Alabama and the mission he 
wason. Jonathan Daniels has joined the 
company of martyrs who have died seek- 
ing justice for their fellow men. 

It is extremely difficult to put into 
words the shock and grief which this 
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wanton act has wrought. This savage 
murder adds another dark chapter to the 
record of lawlessness which is rapidly be- 
coming the most prominent feature of 
our times. Lawlessness is flaring across 
the land, in Los Angeles, in Chicago, in 
Springfield, Mass., in the South, the 
North, the Midwest, and the West. 

Mr. Speaker, if this rampant disregard 
for the law is not reversed abruptly and 
immediately, I believe the basic structure 
of our society, already torn and shaken, 
can be destroyed. People everywhere, 
Negroes and whites, must realize that the 
safety of our Nation, and all their own 
best hopes, depend utterly on respect for 
our laws and institutions. The moment 
citizens decide they may obey only those 
laws which it pleases them to obey and 
violate those they dislike, civilized society 
approaches an end. There could then be 
a state of chaos in which no person would 
be safe. I believe we are dangerously 
close to such a situation today, and I say 
if we do not stop this moral disintegra- 
tion and restore the respect and power of 
our laws, our Republic will be destroyed 
and the country left prey to those who 
take the law into their own hands. 

Mr. Speaker, Jonathan Daniels was 
killed in the course of a mission set by 
his conscience. He was a seminarian 
studying for priesthood in the Episcopal 
church. I know there are those who be- 
lieve he should not have interjected him- 
self into an inflammatory issue in that 
part of the country but such considera- 
tions have no bearing on the crime of 
murder. Is it really true that an Ameri- 
can citizen cannot go anywhere in the 
country he chooses in pursuit of a legit- 
imate mission, except in fear of his life? 
That society which cannot protect the 
right of dissent; which cannot protect 
the lives of citizens who follow their con- 
sciences, is a worthless society, in my 
opinion. The ordered despotism we 
fought and defeated in our Revolution 
would be preferable to that. 

The killing of Jonathan Daniels is a 
crime that speaks for itself. We mourn 
him and our hearts go out to his mother 
and his family. They can be proud of 
him. With him was a young priest of 
the Roman Catholic church, Father 
Richard F. Morrisroe, of Chicago, who 
was critically wounded in the same at- 
tack. We pray for his recovery. 

Although there is no redress for such 
a crime, punishment of the guilty is an 
essential step toward the restoration of 
law and order. And until this is 
achieved, Mr. Speaker, our beloved Na- 
tion is in peril. Let justice be done. 

And let us who live, as a testament 
to the shining memory of this young 
martyr, resolve that his tragic death 
shall not have been in vain. By mean- 
ingful devotion to that cause for which, 
indeed, Jonathan Daniels gave his last 
full measure of devotion, let us strive to 
right these wrongs. 


AN APPLE A DAY—MAYBE 
Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
stubborn attitude of the Secretary of 
Labor is about to bring ruin to many 
apple growers of New Hampshire. No 
storm or pestilence will cause greater 
damage to the State’s $5-million-plus 
apple crop than the Secretary’s stub- 
borness will cause if he does not relax 
his ban and permit at least some recruit- 
ing of Canadian apple pickers which has 
been traditional. The harvest time is 
fast approaching. New Hampshire's 
Commissioner of Employment Security, 
Mr, Benjamin Adams, estimates losses as 
high as $200,000 a day in our orchards 
if Canadian labor is not allowed to come 
in 


The reason is that there are simply not 
enough available American citizens to do 
the work. Commissioner Adams and his 
department have conducted a vigorous 
and far-reaching search for American 
workmen to little avail. Mr. Wirtz, the 
Secretary of Labor, pursues the goal of 
full employment for Americans but the 
fact is, his methods in this instance are 
likely to cause unemployment for pack- 
inghouse employees as well as financial 
disaster for orchard operators. 

This situation has been apparent for 
some time and, with other public officials, 
I have warned about it, written the Sec- 
retary, pleaded with the Secretary—all 
to no avail—and, yesterday, I even went 
to the lengths to telegraphing him an 
appeal in verse in the hopes of attract- 
ing his attention. At this point, I offer 
a copy of this verse for the Recorp along 
with excellent editorials from the Mil- 
ford Cabinet and the Weekly Monadnock 
Ledger: 


Hon. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.G.: 
An apple a day keeps the doctor away, 
But there'll be no apples unless you say, 
“Okay,” and right away! 
The Nation’s health needs apples, and so 
do you, say I, 
For a healthy, wholesome, filler for that 
pie up in the sky. 
But we need Canadian pickers to help us 
pick the crop. 
New Hampshire sources tell me your re- 
cruitment drive's a flop. 
Canadians have been friendly. Why do you 
slam the door? 
Is this the Great Society that you are striv- 
ing for? 
So come on, Willard, won't you, please, sir, 
Mr. Wirtz, 
Before we lose our apples and our farmers 
lose their shirts. 
James C. CLEVELAND, 
Member of Congress. 
{From the Milford Cabinet and Wilton Jour- 
nal, Aug. 19, 1965] 
RAISING APPLES Is a BUSINESS 


You can hardly blame Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz if ne sometimes grasps at 
straws. He lives amid a mounting crisis. 
Everywhere machines are destroying jobs. 
Men and women who lack the skills needed 
to obtain work form a powder keg of discon- 
tent. A war against poverty must be fought 
across a front as broad as the Nation. 

One bright spot in a grim picture is agri- 
culture. Here, at certain periods of the year, 
great pools of manpower are needed. Here 
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are jobs for anyone who wants to work. 
There are so many jobs that workers are 
brought in from Mexico, from the West In- 
dies, from Canada. In Washington the solu- 
tion must appear obvious; ban the foreign 
labor and the growers will hire some of the 
people lined up in front of the unemploy- 
ment offices. 

Applegrowers in the Souhegan Valley do 
not share the optimism of Secretary Wirtz. 
On the contrary, they see themselves as 
pawns in another Washington experiment, 
and they gloomily predict that they will be 
hurt badly before Washington admits it is 
mistaken. an JAMES C. CLEVELAND 
and Senator Nonnts Cotron have been waging 
a vigorous battle on behalf of New Hamp- 
shire applegrowers who depend on Canadian 
labor for an orderly harvest. They are pes- 
simistic, and their pessimism is shared by 
local growers. 

Perhaps the real trouble is that farming 
today has become big business, too big to 
leave much to chance. Apple growing is no 
exception. 

There was a day when newspapers wel- 
comed the help of tramp printers, when town 
road agents hired casual labor after each 
snowstorm, and when a small farmer would 
get in most of his harvest with the help of 
his relatives and some extra hands on week- 
ends. Today the farmer has learned, as did 
the industrialist before him, that he has too 
much invested in his business to leave any- 
thing to chance. 

An apple grower today is primarily a busi- 
nessman, as well as being something of a 
scientist. He has a tremendous investment 
in land, in trees, in packing facilities and 
controlled atmosphere storage plants. His 
money and scientific knowledge have gone 
into programs of trimming, fertilizing and 
Spraying. He has bought trucks, dusting 
equipment and farm machinery. He has 
trained skilled assistants, he has developed 
markets, invested in hail insurance, and en- 
dured the uncertainties of late frosts. 

Everything—exactly everything—depends 
on an orderly and efficient harvest. 

Around here the practice has been to hire 
trained picking crews, some from the south, 
many of them from Canada. They have 
given the apple business an a 
stability. Volunteers and youngsters 
released from school may be a big help, but 
a modern apple business has too much money 
invested to depend on such help. 

What gives an apple grower butterfies in 
his stomach is to see his business develop 
right up to September, and then to have the 
whole thing jeopardized because someone in 
Washington has consulted a slide rule and 
decided that enough labor ought to be avail- 
able without allowing Canadians to come 
into the country. 

The Secretary of Labor may be right. Some 
apple growers will admit this privately. But 
the apple grower is a businessman, and his 
24-hour-a-day responsibility in the fall is 
to see that his crop is harvested. He does 
not have the time, even if he has the in- 
clination, to indulge in economic experi- 
ments. He has a job to be done, and he has 
learned from experience that when you want 
an important job done well, you hire a pro- 
fessional. This is as true of apple raising 
as of any other business. Around here it 
happens that most of the pros have been 
Canadians. 

The apple men tell us that if the Secretary 
of Labor is wrong and the crop is not har- 
vested on time, the resulting unemployment 
will involve many more people than may be 
apparent. Modern storage plants permit 
apples to be packed at other seasons than 
autumn, and shockwaves from a poor harvest 
could be felt in the Souhegan Valley com- 
munities for many months to come. 

Some of the growers we have talked to are 
furious, some are discouraged. We don’t 
blame them. We think the Secretary of 
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Labor and his assistants are sincere in try- 
ing to solve an unemployment problem, but 
we have nothing but sympathy for the local 
apple growers who have enough risks to over- 
come without having their government hit 
them where it hurts the most by making it 
impossible to arrange for an orderly and 
efficient harvest. 


[From the Weekly Monadnock Ledger, Aug. 
19, 1965] 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Time out. 

The Dover-Rollinsford tax case we promised 
last week to discuss here in this issue can 
wait until next Thursday. 

New Hampshire’s $1,500,000 apple crop is 
in trouble. 

A man from the State’s employment serv- 
ice was just here. He came in off the side- 
walk, through the front door, briskly, ob- 
viously on an urgent mission. And he asked 
for help. 

He sat here by the desk and told the story. 
He is one of six men who have been added 
temporarily to the State employment staff, 
with special Federal funds, to round up 1,200 
people willing to work hard for as long as 6 
weeks picking apples. 

New Hampshire has a bumper crop, de- 
spite the dry weather, but it is perishable. 
Unless the apples are picked within a day 
or so of the time they get ripe and ready 
for storage in controlled atmosphere a lot of 
applegrowers, big and little, may go broke. 

They are calling it a “crash” recruitment 
program. 

Well, of course we want to help. A rising 
tide lifts all boats, and vice versa, so a ca- 
tastrophe for the applegrowers is a catas- 
trophe for us all. 

If you are willing to pick apples, and will 
stick to the job, apply at your nearest em- 
ployment office or at any orchard. 

Why the emergency this particular year? 

New Hampshire has had its share of good 
apple crops in the past, and this is the first 
time we can recall a Federal “crash” pro- 
gram to keep the orchard owners from go- 
ing broke. 

The truth in this case is astonishing. It 
is the most ridiculous, and potentially dis- 
astrous, example of cross purposes one can 
imagine. 

Applegrowers here have, for many years, 
hired all the local pickers they could find, 
and rounded out the labor force by bringing 
in a few hundred willing Canadian workers 
from across the border. 

They seem like neighbors to New Hamp- 
shire, and it has worked well. 

But they are foreigners to Uncle Sam, and 
the Federal Government has clamped down 
on foreign labor. 

It has been in the daily papers. Califor- 
nia has been hit hardest. Farmers there can- 
not find enough Americans willing to work in 
the field, and the Mexicans have been kept 
out. 

The original purpose was to protect Amer- 
ican jobs. There has been chronic unem- 
ployment in some parts of the country, and 
one way to solve it was to keep out foreign 
labor. 

Well, New Hampshire has no such problem. 
Quite the opposite. Our unemployment in- 
dex last Saturday was 2.2 percent and it has 
been even lower in recent weeks. Employers 
find it almost impossible to fill jobs. 

One applegrower told us by telephone just 
now that he ran an ad last week in the Mil- 
ford paper, looking for help, and that he got 
15 answers. All but one of them were from 
school children who will be going back to 
the classrooms about the time the apples 
are ready. 

He has $75,000 worth of apples getting ripe, 
and unless he gets some help from some- 
where soon the crop will be lost. 
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The Federal Government could have helped 
him, and others like him, by a stroke of the 
pen. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz has turned a deaf 
ear to every appeal. He has, instead, come 
up with a special allocation to hire six men 
to find out what we already know. 

Once they find out there is not enough 
local labor, and relax the ban, it will be too 
late to recruit Canadians. 

And business failures, whether in agri- 
culture or in industry, must eventually add 
to unemployment where it does exist. The 
whole thing is bound to fall ultimately on 
the consumer, who is also the taxpayer, and 
he is the one who is going to foot the bill to 
pay for the “crash” program to find answers 
we already have for a problem that did not 
exist until Uncle Sam created it to protect 
jobs. 

Have you noticed lately what is happening 
to the cost of food? 


NOW WE HAVE “BREADICARE” 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Berry] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
Congress that really cares. First we had 
“renticare,” then we had “medicare,” 
and now we have “breadicare,” a direct 
Federal subsidy to every consumer of 
bread. Congress is forcing everyone to 
eat their way into the Treasury. 


RESPECT FOR LAW 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, while the 
crime rate continues to rise in our cities 
and suburbs, we have been confronted 
with more and more shocking examples 
of public apathy and indifference 
toward the enforcement of the law. 
The tragic case of the Long Island 
woman who was savagely beaten and 
stabbed to death while her neighbors 
listened placidly to her screams and 
made no effort to assist her is only one 
example of the degeneration of our sense 
of moral responsibility and the “It’s none 
of my business, leave me alone” at- 
titude of a growing number of our citi- 
zens. 

I am pleased, therefore, to call to the 
attention of the Members of this House 
@ new service program called respect 
for law begun recently by Optimist In- 
ternational and its member clubs in the 
United States and Canada. The general 
objectives of this program, initiated at 
the 47th annual convention of Optimist 
International in New Orleans last June, 
are described in an article by William 
R. Newhouse, chairman of the organiza- 
tion’s international community service 
committee, in the August 1965 issue of 
Optimist magazine. 


They are: First, to 
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combat public apathy and indifference 
toward crime and criminals and rekindle 
proper respect for and moral respon- 
sibility under the law; second, to encour- 
age, promote, and recognize participation 
of the public in the dispensation of jus- 
tice, through service as witnesses and on 
juries, and cooperation with law enforce- 
ment officials in the discharge of their 
duties; and third, to better acquaint the 
public with the duties, responsibilities, 
and needs of law enforcement officers 
and to recognize and honor usual, out- 
standing services rendered by law en- 
forcement officers. Mr. Newhouse 
states: 

The program does not propose or intend 
that citizens become martyrs or vigilantes. 
It does not necessarily encourage individuals 
to make an effort to forestall the commission 
of a crime or apprehend criminals where 
personal, physical risk is involved. The pro- 
gram does propose an attack on the freedom 
with which criminals operate and the failure 
of citizens to cooperate with law enforce- 
ment officials. 


The respect for lew program strives to 
reach its objectives through opinion- 
molding, action-stimulating means, on 
the community level. It includes a series 
of speeches, prepared through the co- 
operation of noted law enforcement au- 
thorities, which can be presented at 
meetings of local organizations, clubs, 
groups and school assemblies and also 
the presentation of a Respect for Law 
medallion to deserving individuals and 
law enforcement officials for unusual, 
outstanding acts which contribute to the 
program's objectives. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the Optimist International 
for the initiation of this valuable com- 
munity service program. This is another 
example of the Optimist organization's 
exceptional activity in the field or civic 
action and leadership in the area of civic 
responsibility. The respect for law pro- 
gram strikes at the heart of one of our 
Nation’s most dangerous problems. As 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover phrases 
it: 

This breakdown in our national moral 
standards can only render us impotent as a 
people and as a nation. Law and order are 
the foundations upon which successful gov- 
ernment must stand. Without law and 
order, society will destroy itself. (Quoted 


from the August 1965 issue of the Optimist 
magazine.) 


Recognizing the need for a renewal of 
our American heritage of mutual co- 
operation, the Optimist International 
has, through its respect for law program, 
made an important contribution to the 
creation of a better America. 


MANPOWER RETRAINING TAX 
CREDIT BILL 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long believed that a substantial amount 
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of unemployment exists today not be- 
cause there is an inadequate number of 
jobs for those willing to work but be- 
cause a large portion of our manpower 
is untrained in the skills that are ac- 
tually in demand. It has been estimated 
that there are now at least 2 million 
persons who are structurally unem- 
ployed, that is, who need additional 
training to become employable. The 
Federal Government has recognized the 
need for retraining programs and its re- 
sponsibility in this area but its efforts 
alone are clearly inadequate to meet the 
challenge. Presently, various Federal 
programs are training a total of over 
462,000 persons. 

It is important to recognize the vital 
role that American business plays in the 
upgrading of job skills to meet the de- 
mands of a society that is rapidly ad- 
vancing in science and technology. Busi- 
ness has long recognized that a rapidly 
advancing technology requires a con- 
tinuous program of training and retrain- 
ing. Gunnar Myrdal, the noted Swedish 
economist, has pointed out that Ameri- 
can industry spends nearly a third of 
what government—Feceral, State, and 
local—spends on education up to the col- 
lege level. This effort includes formal 

programs and informal training which 
take place during business hours or after 
work, in plants, offices, and classrooms 
with instruction provided by supervisors, 
other staff members, or outside experts 
and teachers. Dr. Myrdal has written: 

This is a highly commendable activity, and 
industry should be praised for its foresight 
in regard to vocational training uns 
in any other Western country. Without this 
great effort by industry itself, the whole em- 
ployment situation in the United States 
would look even blacker than it does. 


It is essential that industry be encour- 
aged to continue and expand its train- 
ing and retraining programs. To this 
end, I send to the desk for appropriate 
reference, a bill to make the 7 percent 
tax credit passed in 1962 and applicable 
to investment in new machinery and 
equipment available also for investment 
in the training and retraining of work- 
ers. My very able colleague on the Joint 
Economic Committee, Senator Jacoß K. 
Javits, of New York, has introduced a 
similar bill—S. 2343—in the Senate on 
behalf of himself and Senator VANCE 
HARTKE, of Indiana. The bill would 
amend the 1962 tax credit to include 
business investment in training pro- 
grams approved by the Secretary of La- 
bor which meet any of the following 
standards: 

First, provide skills necessary for na- 
tional defense; 

Second, replace skills outmoded by 
technological or economic change; or 

Third, replace skills made unnecessary 
by defense shutdowns. 

It should be made clear that no change 
in the total amount of credit which a 
company could take is advocated. The 
investment tax credit would still be 
limited to a maximum of $25,000 plus 25 
percent of the tax owed above $25,000. 
An expense would not be eligible for the 
credit if it would have been incurred by 
the taxpayer without regard to any ap- 
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proved investment, as was also provided 
in the 1962 investment credit measure. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would help har- 
ness the vast potential of American 
industry in the area of manpower re- 
training. It would benefit not only those 
already employed, but also those un- 
skilled, unemployed persons who could 
move into jobs on the lower levels of the 
skill ladder made vacant as other individ- 
uals improved their skills and moved up 
into more demanding jobs. Retraining 
programs by business would be stimulat- 
ed directly without the administrative ef- 
fort and expense of collecting revenues 
and then directing them back to the 
States to be used in federally financed 
programs. And since the credit would 
stimulate on-the-job training, there 
would be the assurance of employ- 
ment for the worker at the end of this 
training period. I believe this bill would 
go a long way in fitting out workers with 
skills now in demand and thus help re- 
duce our large pool of structurally un- 
employed manpower. 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN AND 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans have mourned the passing 
this week of my late and respected col- 
league from Ohio, Clarence J. Brown. 
No group has lost more than the many 
young people who admired his consistent 
devotion to the principles of conserva- 
tism. Typical of these young citizens is 
the national conservative youth group, 
Young Americans for Freedom. Repre- 
sentative Brown was a member of the 
National Advisory Board of Young Amer- 
icans for Freedom, as are many other 
Members of Congress. I would like to 
include as part of my remarks a state- 
ment by the national chairman of Young 
Americans for Freedom, Robert E. Bau- 
man. 

STATEMENT ON THE PASSING OF HON. CLARENCE 
Brown, or OHIO 

As national chairman of YAF, I would like 
to state the profound loss which all Amer- 
icans, young and old, feel upon the passing 
of Representative Clarence J. Brown. Young 
Americans for Freedom was privileged to 
have him serve as a member of our National 
Advisory Board, and on several occasions, 
to have the great benefit of his advice. Rep- 
resentative Brown was one who started his 
political career at a very young age in the 
State of Ohio, and who ever after adhered 
to the principles of conservatism in which 
he believed. We young Americans especially 
admired and revered this great American. 
His consistent promotion of freedom for the 
individual, his opposition to a growing Fed- 
eral Government and his strong anti-com- 
munism, made Clarence Brown an example 
for young Americans to follow in years to 
come. In memory of this great man, Young 
Americans for Freedom is sending to the 
Clarence Brown Fund a donation to further 
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the education of young people in political 
science, a cause which was always close to 
his heart. 


FACTS ON SUGAR LOBBY FEES 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, With 
these remarks I am inserting in the 
Recorp a table summarizing information 
on the compensation of sugar lobbyists. 
It includes data secured from the Foreign 
Agents Registration Section of the Jus- 
tice Department, together with sugar 
quota and shipment information assem- 
bled by the Committee on Agriculture. 

The fees range from relatively modest 
retainers of $3,000 a year—two lobbyists 
fall in that range—to $50,000 a year— 
two at this level—several in the $20,000 
to $25,000 a year rung, and others in 
between. 

I publish this information for several 
reasons. 

First, the law already recognizes it as 
public information. It is available to 
anyone interested enough to dig into the 
files at the Justice Department. 

Second, most of the lobbyists either 
represent foreign governments directly or 
government-controlled sugar enterprises. 

Third, public money—and only public 
money—is involved. The lobbyists have 
one clear objective: to get as much of 
the sugar pie as possible. In effect, their 
fees are covered by the American tax- 
payers and consumers, because the sugar 
program—which is completely under the 
control of the Secretary of Agriculture— 
makes possible the sugary premium prices 
for foreign countries lucky enough to get 
quotas. 

Fourth, lobbying in behalf of sugar leg- 
islation appears to me to be more costly 
and more extensive than that in behalf of 
any other legislation on Capitol Hill. I 
have made several inquiries and have 
learned of no other legislation which has 
called forth as witnesses such an impres- 
sive string of well-paid private attorneys 
representing foreign governments. For 
that matter, private attorneys represent- 
ing foreign government are unknown as 
witnesses before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, which sets the guidelines for 
foreign-aid programs even more exten- 
sive than the Sugar Act. 

Fifth, the Sugar Act touches intimately 
on foreign policy. Undoubtedly it has in- 
fiuenced tremendously the economic de- 
velopment of many small countries. 
Cuba, for example, once had a diversi- 
fied agriculture. Preferential treatment 
which Cuba for many years received from 
the United States on sugar quotas even- 
tually shifted Cuba to a one-crop econ- 
omy. Sugar quotas undoubtedly have 
figured in the rise and fall of several 
Latin American governments. Like it or 
not, the Sugar Act has built into it the 
seeds of war and peace. 

Will these factors be adequately con- 
sidered in the establishment of quotas in 
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the 5-year proposal now before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture? Certainly, the 
high fees paid to attorneys raise serious 
questions. 

A proposal was recently made for the 
study of sugar legislation by the Joint 
Economic Committee to determine its 
economic impact. The Congress might 
profit from a study of this program by 
the Tariff Commission, or by the staff of 
Ways and Means Committee which has 
an extensive background in tariff and 
quota matters. Curiously, the Ways and 
Means Committee is completely bypassed, 
although the legislation intimately in- 
volves tariff and other revenue. 

At present prices, the proposal means 
quota premiums worth $58 a ton for raw 
sugar. This premium alone is far more 
than the world price, presently about 
$40 a ton. Is this amount of gravy (or 
sugar) really needed to assure the United 
States a dependable supply of sugar? 
If most of the gravy were squeezed out, 
would lawyers be hired at $50,000 a year? 

Lobbyists are out to get quotas. The 
quotas yield profit, and the taxpayer- 
consumer finances the quotas. There- 
fore, I conclude this is public money 
from start to finish, and the pay and 
allowances of the lobbyists are a proper 
field for public scrutiny. 

Some of the fees are shockingly high. 
They are so high they raise questions. 
For example, what do the clients get for 
the money? How does an attorney 
justify a fee of $50,000 a year? Maybe 
he does things and performs services that 
do not readily come to mind, but it ap- 
pears that most of them are overpaid. 
But would foreign countries continue 
year after year to overpay them? The 
lobbyists should have the opportunity to 
explain why they get so much. 

Unfortunately, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootey], chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, refused 
to permit me to question witnesses last 
week concerning their compensation and 
services rendered. Thus, the chairman 
denied these witnesses an excellent op- 
portunity to justify their fees. 

The whole program deserves a far 
closer scrutiny than it has had. Cer- 
tainly the Congress should not jump into 
a 5-year extension until the facts are all 
assembled, particularly those relating to 
lawyer fees and what sugar clients get 
for their money. 

COMPENSATION AGREEMENTS 


Following are summaries of informa- 
tion concerning sugar lobbyists taken 
from Justice Department files: 

John A. O’Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., repre- 
senting the Philippine Sugar Associa- 
tion. 

Compensation agreement provides fee 
of $1,500 a month, or $18,000 a year. 
Files report additional payments. For 
example, the amendment to the supple- 
ment registration statement for the 6- 
month period ending January 29, 1965, 
shows an “increase from $3,000 to 
84,000.“ Mr. O'Donnell states, This is 
not in my opinion a modification of my 
agreement with the planters. It was a 
material expression of gratitude—a 
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voluntary act of generosity for my serv- 
ices in connection with their work on 
cooperatives.” 

December 1964, showed, in addition to 
the usual $1,500 payment, an extra $2,000 
on December 21. In January 1965, he 
reported receiving, in addition to the 
$1,500, one payment of $1,000 and one of 
$2,000. 

John Mahoney, of Casey, Lane & Mit- 
tendorf, 26 Broadway, New York City, 
representing South African Sugar As- 
sociation. File shows payment rate 
ranges from $12.50 to $50 an hour, de- 
pending upon which partner works on 
the matter. File showed item dated De- 
cember 8, 1964, that firm received $19,- 
320.08 “for legal services rendered plus 
disbursements.” 

Ganson Purcell, of Purcell & Nelson, 
888 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
representing Southern Rhodesia Sugar 
Sales, Ltd. The file shows only an ini- 
tial retainer of $5,000. 

Robert D. Larsen, of Royal, Koegel & 
Rogers, 1730 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., representing Swaziland Sugar As- 
sociation. No details on compensation 
had as yet been filed. 

Charles Patrick Clark, suite 500, World 
Center Building, Washington, D.C., rep- 
resenting Venezuelan Sugar Distributors. 
A 2-year agreement dated June 18, 
1965, specified compensation at the rate 
of $50,000 per year. 

Oscar L. Chapman, of Chapman & 
Friedman, Pennsylvania Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., representing the National 
Union of Sugar Producers, Mexico. 
Files showed an agreement dated Janu- 
ary 11, 1961, which provided an annual 
fee of $50,000. A provision for a bonus 
payment at the rate of 25 cents a ton for 
increase in basic or permanent sugar 
quota was subsequently deleted. 

Dawson Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building NW., Washington, 
D.C., representing Indian Sugar Mills 
Association. Files showed that under an 
agreement dated May 21, 1962, the firm 
was to receive $50,000 if the Sugar Act 
Amendments of 1962 extended the act for 
a period of only 1 year. If the extension 
amounted to 2 years or more the compen- 
sation would be $33,000 per year, not to 
exceed $99,000. Expenses, in addition, 
would not exceed $5,000 per year and a 
total of $15,000. This agreement was 
modified by a letter dated June 21, 1965, 
which set forth the compensation “at 
rate of $20,000 per year, not to exceed 
$100,000 for so long a period of time as 
the foreign quota provisions of the Sugar 
Act. If the act is not extended, then 
compensation shall be $20,000 a year, ex- 
penses not to exceed $5,000 a year in 
either event.” 

Ernest Schein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., representing Associ- 
ated Sugar Producers of Colombia. Files 
showed a retainer of $15,000 to carry the 
representation to about July 1962. For 
the following year compensation was 
$12,000 including expenses. For the fol- 
lowing year and thereafter an informal 
and unwritten arrangement for the pay- 
ment of $15,000 a year was continued. 

Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., representing Sugar 
Producers Committee of Peru. Agree- 
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ment dated April 14, 1965, provides a 
yearly fee of $15,000 plus expenses. In 
years without legislative activities, fee 
is $7,500 plus expenses. 

Walter Surrey, of Surrey, Karasik, 
Gould & Greene, 1116 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., representing 
Sugar Producers of Guadaloupe and 
Martinique. Files showed firm received 
$12,500 during the 6-month period ended 
June 30,1964. Letter dated February 17, 
1964, shows compensation at annual rate 
of $12,500 for a period of 3 years com- 
mencing March 1, 1964, plus expenses. 

Charles H. Brown, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C., representing Fiji. 
Statement filed August 3 showed com- 
pensation at the rate of $2,000 per month 
plus expenses. 

Robert L. Farrington, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C., representing Re- 
public of China. Agreement dated May 
12, 1964, specified a retainer of $2,500 
plus $500 a month payable for 3 months, 
then reduced to $250 a month. 

James M. Earnest, 1000 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D.C., representing 
Mauritius Sugar Syndicate. Agreement 
provided 5,000 pounds sterling ($13,952) 
a year with possibility this may be ter- 
minated after this year. 

George M. Grant, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., repre- 
senting Thailand. Agreement set total 
limit of compensation and expenses at 
$4,600. This includes $1,500 fee plus 
hourly fee not to exceed total of $2,000. 
Office expenses, $500, and entertainment 
and other incidentals, $600. 

Seymour S. Guthman, Woodward 
Building, suite 200, Washington, D.C., 
representing Sugar Producers of Mada- 
gascar. Files showed 1-year agreement 
at $7,500. 

Sheldon Kaplan, of Wilkinson, Cragun 
& Barker, 1616 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C., representing Latin American 
Sugar Council—Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica. 
Agreement dated April 15, 1964, showed 
Nicaragua would pay $20,000 a year and 
not to exceed $2,000 for expenses. Agree- 
ment dated November 27, 1964, changed 
this, providing that the Costa Rica Sugar 
Co., Nicaragua Sugar Estates, Sugar As- 
sociation of Guatemala, and the Sugar 
Association of El Salvador “shall each 
pay an annual fee of $6,000.” The Hon- 
duras Sugar Co. pays a minimum annual 
fee of $800. 

Albert S. Nemir, suite 1016-1020, War- 
ner Building, Washington, D.C., repre- 
senting Brazilian Sugar and Alcohol In- 
stitute. Files show no fees have been 
reported since December 31, 1962. A 
memo filed March 9, 1962, indicated the 
agreement covered a period to December 
31, 1963, at a minimum fee of $25,000 
ayear. An earlier agreement with Brazil 
provided a minimum fee of $35,100 per 
year for 1962 and 1963 plus a commis- 
sion of 25 cents per metric ton of Bra- 
zilian sugar effectively shipped from 
Brazil to the U.S. consumers market. A 
top limit of $95,200 was specified at that 
time. 

Robert C. Barnard, of Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Steen & Hamilton, Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C., representing Colonial 
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Sugar Refining Co., of Australia. Files 
showed total payments received by the 
firm during the year ended July 30, 1965, 
were $19,175.12. 
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Arthur Quinn, of Quinn & Quinn, 303 
Commonwealth Building, Washington, 
D. C., representing Azucarera Baldez Co., 
of Ecuador and British West Indies. 


Information on sugar lobbyists 
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Files showed 3-year extension of con- 
tract starting January 1, 1964, provides 
fee of $25,000 a year. 

The table referred to follows: 


1965 national | Compensation 
Name of attorney and firm Client’s name gar quota | for most recent 
12-month pe- 
riod reported 
Attorney Charles Patrick Clark, 500 World Center Bidg., Washington, D. C. . Venezuelan Sugar Distributing Assoclation 2, 735 $50, 000, 00 
Attorney Oscar Oscar 5 . of Chapman & Friedman, Pennsylvania Bidg., | National Union of Sugar Producers of Mexico 403, 2 50, 000. 00 
Mr. ‘Albert oa Nemir, A. S. Nemir Associates, 1016-1022 Warner Bldg., Wash- | Brazilian Sugar & Alcohol Institute 228, 550 31, 511. 06 
ington, D. 
Attorney Arthur L. Quinn of Quinn & Quinn, 1625 K St. NW., Washington, | Privately owned sugar companies in British West Ind 196, 504 000. 00 
D.C. 7: 1 7 R Buen Guiana and Ecuador, Panama and Brith * * 
duras. 
Attorney Sheldon Z. Kaplan of Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H St. NW. Ba nuog Latin-American Sugar Council, Honduras, 136,510 24, 800. 00 
Washington, Do á 112 Salvador, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. 5 
Attorney Charles H. Brown, 1705 DeSales St. NW., AC „ 47,059 24, 000, 00 
Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 Washington B n, B. C Indian poyer Mills Association 100, 164 000. 00 
Attorney 2 on hn R. Mahoney of Casey, Lane & Mirenda "26 Bro way, New | South African Sugar Association. 100, 108 19, 320. 08 
Attorney pot O. Cc. Beri of Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 52 Wall | Colonial Sugar Refinery Sydney, Australia 193, 069 10, 175. 12 
t., New Yor! 
Attorney John A. 05 ‘Donnell, 1025 Connecticut Ave NW., Washington, D. C . Philippine Sugar Association and the National Federation 1, 050, 000 18, 000. 00 
of arcane Planters of the Philippines. 
Attorney Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D St. NW., Washington, D. O. en Producers Committee of Peru. TERS I BIE RED 248, 625 15, 000. 00 
Attorney Ernest Schein and John G. Lay lin, 815 15th St. CNW, s Wahita, D. C.] Associated Sugar Producers of Colombia 20, 015 15, 000. 00 
Attorney James M. Earnest, 1000 W. ard Bldg., Washington, DP. C M — Chamber of Agriculture and the Mauritius 430 13, 952. 00 
jugar Syndicate. 
Ataner hig Ay Siain Surrey of ei Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 Sugar P Producers of Guadaloupe and Martinique 12, 500. 00 
war vashington, D 
Attorney Seymour 8. 3 Bldg., suite 200, Washington, D.C__| Sugar Producers of the Madagascar Republic 7,685 7, 500. 00 
ey Ganson vee partner in firm of Purcell & Nelson, 888 17t ‘St. NW., Southern Rhodesia Sugar Sales, Ltd 9,197 5, 000. 00 
Washington, D.O M. . 1619 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., ahin n, D. C Thailand 3, 500. 00 
e Robert L. Farrington, 1155 15th St. rab id Washington, D ep a bic awa a of Chins. 69,819 3, 000. 00 
a oe Ne Larsen of Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K St. NW., | Swaziland Sugar Association 9, 300 ( 
r D, 


3 Filed Aug. 2, 1965 (nothing received up to time of filing). 


ANTONIO P. DESAUTELS, M.D. 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of my hometown of Pittsfield, 
Mass., have recently been diminished by 
the passing of a valued and beloved 
friend, Dr. Antonio P. Desautels. We 
mourn not merely the loss of a gifted 
and fiercely dedicated surgeon, but a 
warm and outgiving neighbor. For 
those of us fortunate enough to have 
known Dr. Desautels personally, it was 
clear that the healing arts were vested 
in his heart as abundantly as in his 
skilled hands. 

Dr. Desautels was a man of notable 
accomplishments in his professional ca- 
reer. He was a visionary and a servant. 
He sought always to improve the state of 
his art and the condition of medicine and 
medical care throughout his home 
neighborhood and his State. He held 
numerous administrative posts, most re- 
cently as medical examiner for the First 
Berkshire District, a job he held from 
1956 up to the time of his death. He 
had been named associate medical ex- 
aminer in 1949 and was reappointed to 
the job by then Gov. Christian A. Herter. 

His superior ability to deal not only 
with the tools of his profession but with 
Leople as well, led him into a number of 
supervisory and executive roles. He 


was chief of surgery at Hillcrest Hospi- 
tal in Pittsfield and, in 1956, became 
chief of staff there until his resignation 
in 1963. He was a permanent fixture on 
the hospital’s board of directors and, 
during his tenure as treasurer for the 
corporation, he was instrumental in rais- 
ing funds to relocate Hillcrest Hospital 
to a new, more desirable site. 

Dr. Desautels was also a member of the 
staffs at Pittsfield General Hospital and 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, also in Pittsfield. 

The nature of the man would not let 
him confine his boundless energies and 
interests to his chosen profession, al- 
though he served this most demanding 
of masters with unquestioned distinc- 
tion. He was, among other things, a 
founder in 1936 of what is now the 
French-American Club and served for 9 
years as its first president. He was an 
honored member of the Elks Club, St. 
Jean Baptiste Society, and Canadian 
Artisans. In his professional life, of 
course, he was a member of both the 
AMA and the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 

It is clear Dr. Desautels was a man 
of many talents, many interests, and of 
sufficient energy not only to belong, but 
to contribute heavily of his time and 
energy. 

If I have created the impression that 
Dr. Desautels was a busy man, that is 
precisely what I have tried to do. For, 
indeed, he was a busy; busy man. And 
this, Mr. Speaker, is what makes him the 
more remarkable. The people of Pitts- 
field, and I count the Conte family 
among them, remember Dr. Desautels 
not only as a skilled physician or a 
talented hospital administrator or a ded- 


icated medical examiner, but as a close 
personal friend, a sympathetic neighbor, 
a kind and generous human being, a 
trusted confidant. 

Dr. Desautels was the family doctor. 
He was the Conte family doctor, and the 
family doctor to countless other homes 
in Pittsfield. He delivered all four of the 
Conte offsprings, and he tore up the bill 
for his services during the time I was 
working my way through law school. I 
have lost count, as Iam sure he had, too, 
of the midnight calls to which he re- 
sponded; of the countless runny noses, 
bruised knees, and sudden temperatures 
for which he prescribed; of the sprained 
ankles he wrapped and the broken bones 
he set; and above all, of the spirits he 
restored and the courage he inspired. 

Dr. Desautels was born in Adams, 
Mass., 64 years ago. He died far from 
his beloved Berkshire Mountains in 
Houston, Tex., losing his own last battle 
for life after a series of operations at the 
aa Medical Center’s Methodist Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken the time to 
make these remarks in this body because 
I feel Dr. Desautels is a worthy example 
of all that is good and noble in the med- 
ical profession. He blended the talents 
of his profession with the insights and 
understanding of a dedicated American. 
I have taken the time to point out these 
things, perhaps as partial repayment for 
all the unpaid bills which ended up in his 
waste basket, and certainly as a gesture 
of sympathy and grief for the surviving 
members of his family, one of whom, in- 
cidentally, is Claude Desautels on the 
mae of Mr. Larry O’Brien at the White 

ouse. 
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To Claude and all the other members 


of Dr. Desautels’ family, I extend the 
assurance that your grief and sense of 
loss is shared by a great many people 
whose lives were enriched and comforted 
by the ministering hands and generous 
good will of Dr. Antonio Desautels. 


TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT ON 
SHEET GLASS IMPORTS SHOULD 
BE REJECTED 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the Tariff Commission report 
on duties applying to sheet glass imports. 
Lowering of tariff rates would only in- 
vite greater volumes of foreign sheet 
glass into this country at the expense of 
our own workers. The idea is particu- 
larly loathsome in view of the fact that 
half of the sheet glass plants in this 
country are located in areas of persistent 
and substantial unemployment. 

Throughout the years of my service in 
the Congress I have protested unrealistic 
and unnecessary trade concessions that 
destroy job opportunities in the United 
States. I am convinced that sensible 
tariffs and quotas are essential for the 
protection of our economy against the 
influx of commodities produced in coun- 
tries where wages and standards of living 
are far below ours. 

I have already pleaded with the Presi- 
dent to reject the Tariff Commission’s 
report on sheet glass imports. I intend 
to continue to battle this proposal and 
all the other ridiculous policies that favor 
foreign production over American labor 
and industry. 

A resolution has been adopted by the 
Senate of Pennsylvania on this subject 
and I wish to include it as part of my 
remarks. 

RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Avcust 17, 1965 

In 1962 the tariff on sheet glass was in- 
creased because of the serious effect that im- 
ported glass was having on the domestic 
industry. Prior to this increase the domestic 
industry was operating at a loss or on a 
marginal basis. 

On June 11, 1965, the Tariff Commission 
reported to the President, in a split three to 
two decision, that a reduction of the present 
duties would have only a slight effect on the 
domestic industry. 

The three majority commissioners made 
this recommendation in spite of the fact that 
the foreigners have the same percentage of 
the market now (25 percent) as they had 
prior to the increase in duties. These three 
commissioners also concede that their recom- 
mendation is complicated by the fact that 
the increased duties have only been in effect 
for a very short period of time. 

Both the majority and minority mem- 
bers of the commission found that a reduc- 
tion in tariff would force a number of older 
and smaller plants to close. It is apparent, 
then, that steady employment in the glass 
industry and in the many industries serving 
the glass industry can be maintained only 
by keeping the tariff rates intact. 
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Most of the jobs lost and plants closed 
would be in already depressed areas, where 
the Government is spending millions of dol- 
lars to attract new industry, retain existing 
plants and create jobs. Six industry plants, 
in fact, are in Appalachia, two of these in 
Pennsylvania; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania finds that the 
termination of the escape-clause duties im- 
posed in 1962 could only be harmful to the 
business and labor interests of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate respectfully 
urges President Lyndon B. Johnson to retain 
the present tariff that was established under 
the escape-clause increase of June 1962; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Lyndon B. Johnson, to the 
Tariff Commission, and to each United 
States Senator and Member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania. 

Attest: MARK GRvELL, JT., 

Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 480 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend and revisc their remarks on the 
resolution, House Resolution 480, and to 
include pertinent and extraneous ma- 
terial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CHANNEL 32, CHICAGO’S LATEST 
UHF TELEVISION STATION, LOOKS 
TO THE FUTURE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Record today an 
excellent speech delivered by Mr. Ster- 
ling C. Quinlan, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Field Communications 
Corp. a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, 
Inc., which is now developing channel 
32, Chicago’s latest UHF television chan- 
nel. 

I am calling this speech to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues because it so suc- 
cinctly spells out the plans for at least 
one UHF channel in Chicago. 

There can be no question that since 
Congress approved the all-channel law, 
significant changes will occur in the 
television industry. 

I am sure my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in reading what one licensee of a 
UHF television channel plans to do with 
this newest American medium of com- 
munications. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Quinlan is a pioneer 
in both the radio and television industry 
and comes well prepared to chart a 
course for this newest communications 


The plans described by Mr. Quinlan 
for channel 32 hold great promise for the 
people of Chicago and the Midwest. 
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It is particularly interesting that Mr. 
Quinlan believes UHF television will 
complement rather than supplement the 
excellent job now being done through- 
out America by VHF television. 

Mr. Quinlan’s remars follow: 


REMARKS BY STERLING C. QUINLAN BEFORE THE 
CHICAGO FEDERATED ADVERTISING CLUB AND 
CHICAGO CHAPTER OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
TELEVISION ARTS AND SCIENCES, SHERATON 
HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I am delighted 

to have this opportunity to speak to you 

today, for several reasons. Some personal, 
some business, some a mixture of both. 

The time has come, ladies and gentlemen, 
when I must share my enthusiasm with 
others over the changes I think are in store 
for those of us engaged in this fascinating 
business of advertising and communications 
and entertainment. It seems to me that we 
are on the threshold of vast changes in our 
world. Changes that, even a year ago, were 
neither so obvious nor predictable. These 
changes, I believe, have broad implications. 
They may affect many in this room in a 
very personal sense, bringing challenge to 
some and opportunities to others. 

I thought today, that you would be inter- 
ested in some of the plans we have for chan- 
nel 32. I thought also that you would be 
interested in knowing something of the plans 
generally of Field Communications Corp. 
Third, I would like to dream a little with 
you about some of the changes that com- 
munications may undergo in the next decade. 
This is an innocent kind of game that many 
seem to play over their martinis these days. 
In fact this could be one of our new show 
ideas on channel 32, called What's Going 
To Happen to Us?” A panel show featuring 
Fax Cone, Leo Burnett, Ward Quaal, and 
Marty Faye. If it gets dull, we could always 
add an extra panelist—bring back Tom Dug- 
gan, for instance. The moderators could 
be Alex Drier and Paul Molloy. 

Seriously, let us begin with some remarks 
about what we might do on channel 32. 
This is dangerous business, because in tele- 
vision, ideas are your crown jewels. I must 
walk a tightrope and talk about only those 
ideas which our competition cannot, by 
virtue of its system of broadcasting, be in- 
terested in; or those ideas which our com- 
petition will airily dismiss, saying, “Oh, we 
would never bother with anything like that.” 
Indeed, here is a major clue to our entire 
modus operandi: we shall do, or try to do, 
those things which our competition, for a 
variety of reasons, cannot do. And that, I 
submit, is where the fun will come in. 

But let us start with a few words about 
UHF generally before we get specific about 
channel 32. 

Ultrahigh frequency almost blossomed 
into oblivion. Had the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission not dropped a little 
bomb on the industry called the all-channel 
law, I’m sure UHF could look forward to 
the same kind of unspectacular growth as 
FM radio. 

But now we do have the all-channel law. 
It became effective May 1 of last year. 
Using the current figure of 12 percent obso- 
lescence of TV sets, a figure that is used by 
the NAB and most research departments of 
advertising agencies, we can look forward to 
UHF gaining parity with VHF in a technical 
sense by 1972. Right now, in Chicago, de- 
pending on whose figures you believe, we are 
at a figure of 15 to 20 percent of VHF set cir- 
culation. By the beginning of 1966, when 
channel 32, hopefully, will be on the air, a 
reasonable estimate is 28 to 30 percent. These 
are not just my own figures. In fact FCC 
Commissioner Robert E. Lee estimates 40 to 
45 percent by 1966. It’s nice to have friends 
in this strange business, and I used up my 
brownie points with some of them to have 
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special projection studies made on this point 
alone. Six studies, to be specific. They 
were done by some of the best in the busi- 
ness, and while there were interesting and 
major differences, there were some amazing 
similarities. One point on which all agreed 
was that the all-channel law will put UHF 
on a technical par very soon; and that, by 
1972, there should be no appreciable differ- 
ence in VHF set circulation versus UHF cir- 
culation. When I said “technical par very 
soon“ I meant this; because of the actual, 
hard fact of the all-channel law, the TV set 
manufacturing industry will meet all of the 
challenges that UHF presents in the matter 
of equating it absolutely with VHF. 

For instance: you say UHF is hard to tune 
in? Well, it has already become easier with 
late models. Next, we shall see the detent 
tuner, probably in models early this year. 
This tuner will be like your car radio; you 
will tune a channel once; pull out a button 
to lock it in; from that time on you will get 
UHF as simply and easily as a VHF channel. 

Drift? The problem of drift has already 
largely disappeared. 

Sensitivity of reception? While this is 
also a function of strength of signal, you can 
bet on the fact that sets soon will have new 
parametric amplifiers built within them 
which will make sets increasingly sensitive 
to UHF reception. 

Color? We know that color requires fas- 
tidious reception. If you have any reflec- 
tions, or ghosts, in the path of the signal, 
color can come out like a scotch plaid vest. 
UHF actually has some advantage over VHF 
color reception, The engineers of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission are largely 
supported by top engineers of the industry 
when they state that UHF is impervious to 
certain kinds of interference that raise havoc 
with color on the VHF spectrum. 

How about power? We know that the 
FCC has imposed power ceilings on VHF sta- 
tions. Channels 2-6 can go as high as 100 
kilowatts. Channels 7-13 can go as high as 
316 kilowatts. Why this difference? Be- 
cause the higher channels do not propagate 
signals as well as lower channels. 

In UHF, as yet, there is no ceiling on 
power. If there were, you might ask, how 
much power would it take to equate a UHF 
channel, such as 32, with the Chicago VHF 
stations? Well, our engineers told us that 
if we wanted not only to equate actually, 
absolutely, and unequivocally with the Chi- 
cago V's, in the grade A contour of signal 
covering the major market of a radius of 52 
miles, but to exceed their coverage, we would 
have to crank out 1,000 kilowatts. One 
megawatt. One million watts. 

Which is what we have done. Or what we 
plan to do when we erect our tower and 
transmitter. Will this be expensive? Yes. 
Will our power costs be higher than VHF 
stations? Yes. But not as much higher as 
they would have been 2 years ago. In fact, 
2 years ago they were not building million- 
watt transmitters. But, as I said, UHF tech- 
nology is, and has been, increasing rapidly. 

With that wonderful all-channel law, in- 
dustry is settling down and applying its fa- 
mous know-how to solving any and all prob- 
lems that have, in the past, made UHF 
deficient in any way compared with VHF 
stations. 

So, we will be a powerful UHF station; 
one of the most powerful in this country. 
We will have 29 to 40 percent VHF capa- 
bility when we begin broadcasting in late 
fall, or early winter, of this year. We will 
have the necessary tower height with which 
to do the job. Our tower is planned for 
atop Marina City where we will be at least 
as high as channel 7's tower which began 
transmission a few weeks ago. 

Parenthetically, I have been asked by more 
than one kind soul: which Marina tower 
will we be on? Most people think we will be 
on the east Marina building; the one facing 
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the lake. Well, that’s not true. We'll be 
on the west structure; Just a few yards from 
the ABC tower. And don’t ask me why, be- 
cause that’s a long story and not particularly 
relevant to these proceedings. 

So that covers, briefly, the technical and 
engineering aspects of UHF generally. UHF 
can do the job. UHF will do the job. In- 
dustry, because of the all-channel law, is 
faced with the responsibility of seeing to it 
that UHF does do the job. And remember, 
that old debbil,” competition, equalizes the 
foot draggers. 

As for equipment, before I get into the 
programing concepts we have labored long 
and hard over, let me add that channel 32 
will have the best of the latest. Channel 32, 
we think, will be a model for the industry. 
As few vacuum tubes as possible. As much 
solid state as possible. Miniaturization in 
equipment where it makes sense. Automa- 
tion where it makes sense. Yes, automation. 
Not to eliminate jobs, but to give our sta- 
tion maximum viability. We must have this 
factor; else how are we going to compete? 
Our financial facts of life are going to be 
hard enough as it is; we must give ourselves 
the advantage of every new development in 
hardware, technology, etc. 

We will have two, or maybe three, large 
studios; haven't decided the actual number 
yet. We will have not one, but three, remote 
trucks. They will be the latest in minia- 
turized, tape equipped, microwave equipped 
gear that we can find. If we can’t find what 
we want, we'll have it built for us, to our 
specifications. We will have film color ini- 
tially, and live color shortly thereafter. 

Channel 32, from a technical equipment 
standpoint, will look like, and work like, a 
fine Swiss watch. 

But now let's ge“ specific about channel 
32. Where shall we begin? 

Programing? Moving at random from one 
area to another, let me say that channel 
32 will rely heavily on personalities, both day 
and evenings. Not enough effort has been 
spent trying to find and develop new TV per- 
sonalities. There has been no need to do 
this, Success may not have spoiled Rock 
Hunter; but it has, in many ways, spoiled 
television. We will try to develop a stable 
of half a dozen new, strong personalities in 
Chicago. 

News? We'll have news on the hour, short, 
5-minute takes, Will we work closely with 
our two great newspapers? You bet we will. 
Plans for this cooperation cannot be re- 
vealed until a later date. Suffice to say that 
we will have some surprises in this area. 

We will have, if we can meet the challenge 
(and I think we can), a daily instant news 
special. This will run its natural length. 
If it comes out 434%, minutes, it will go on 
the air that way: 43% minutes, unabridged, 
unedited. We expect no competition in this 
area because the present stations are locked 
into the existing system: 1414 minutes, then 
cut to a network. WGN-TV does not cut toa 
network; however, WGN is, by virtue of its 
very successful commercial pattern, also 
locked into the present system. 

Thus, we will be doing what the competi- 
tion does not want to do, and cannot do. 
They can have their multiple newsreel crews 
and their tight packing of a dozen or 80 
stories into a truncated form of 14% min- 
utes. We'll take one story each day; the most 
important local story we can find. We'll de- 
velop this story fully. We will, in many 
cases, build these instant news specials 
around the excellent reportorial staffs of our 
newspapers. 
As head of WBKB I envied, as I’m sure did 
my fellow managers, the excellent investi- 
gative and feature staffs of these two news- 
papers. Now, with channel 32, we will have 
a chance to work with these great staffs. 
We will be limited in the news area only by 
by the extent of our imagination. 
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These nightly news specials will go on 
in prime time, about 8 p.m, each night. When 
we have a particularly good one we will not 
be bashful about rerunning it later in the 
evening. We expect to get you, as viewers, 
into the habit of chi the nightly news- 
paper to find out what the subject matter is 
of our instant news special. We also will 
try and get you into the habit of checking 
our news on the hour; for at that time, we 
will have a chance to tell you what the night- 
ly news special is about. 

A conversation show in prime time? Yes, 
we'll have ours in prime time where many 
viewers have said these shows should be; 
not at midnight, or 2 in the morning. 

Sports? Yes, we will be heavily oriented 
toward sports. Toward local sports. Just 
what this schedule will look like initially, 
I cannot say; it is too early to tell. But our 
policy will be to be strongly competitive with 
all Chicago stations in the area of local 
sports. 

A major feature on our schedule will be 
“The Best of World TV.“ An ambitious title, 
to be sure. We hope we can find the proper 
fare to justify the title. What it means is 
that we are going to scour the TV systems 
of other countries and see what we can get 
that will be representative of Britain, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Ireland, Australia, 
Japan, etc. 

We know that the BBC has some excellent 
dramas. And so has Ireland. Why shouldn't 
Chicagoans be given another choice; a chance 
to see what goes on, in terms of entertain- 
ment, in other parts of the world? How 
would you like, for instance, to get the full 
flavor of the BBC one night by hearing, on 
channel 32, the minute-by-minute schedule 
of everything the British are seeing on BBC 
that same night? For one evening we would 
thus transport you to London. You would 
be seeing the very same schedule for, some 
6 hours, that the British are seeing. Would 
it be boring? I don't think so. It would be 
exciting, enlightening, lots of fun. You'd 
get an economical trip to London, or Dublin, 
or Paris, or Rome in this way. 

Movies? Yes, we'll have movies. We know 
we cannot financially compete with the 
prices stations here are paying for films. 
Nor, again, would we want to emulate them. 
This is their cup of tea. We must provide 
another beverage of refreshment. We shall 
search hard for special films; art films. Our 
film buyer will be constantly on the look- 
out for unique films. Unique documentaries. 
These will be hard to come by; and I’m sure 
we will not find the wide choice we would 
like; nevertheless we will run films that fit 
the Field station. Not films that are merely 
the most expeditious, or most opportunistic 
at the moment. 

Indeed, this will be our modus operandi 
throughout. You, as viewers, if we do our 
job well, will look to the Field station for 
something different. Tou will expect our 
programs always to have a rationale; a rea- 
son for being on the tube, rather than merely 
the mass denominated reason of trying to 
reach the largest mass of people. 

We will, however, obviously go for mass 
audience in sports; and occasionally in other 
areas. Never will we look down our noses at 
large audiences; yet will refuse to try and 
gain them by sensational, cheap or vulgar 
entertainment. We will welcome all the 
afficionados we can get. We will pander to 
the best in personal taste; not the worst. 

We will be a mixture of MD and OD. 

Mass-Denominated. And Other Denomi- 
nated. Remember that phrase. 

In the daytime, for instance, we will not 
aim our appeal to the women who like only 
fun games show, quiz shows and soap operas. 
Why should we? Why not offer a new 
choice? We will program to the women who 
now do not watch daytime television. Service 
will be our keynote all day long. And on 
weekends also. 
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For instance, we may have a great doctor— 
like Dr. Walter Alvarez. Conversations with 
Alvarez.” 

We'll have open line shows—shows on 
psychiatry, baby care, health—most of them 
built around personalities. 

We have one show on the boards for 
mothers which I think may be the most 
talked about show in Chicago in daytime. 
It could become rather quickly, the in show 
of the year. 

In fact, ladies and gentlemen, that’s what 
we hope to become for all of you; for all 
thinking people of Chicago: the in station to 
watch. The station that fastidious and dis- 
criminating people will keep an eye on. We 
think, if we do our job well, if we can bring 
this unique quality of creativity to you 
within bounds of cost, that we can fashion 
a pattern of strong, even deep, audience 
loyalty. Somewhat as does WMFT, the fine 
Chicago FM station. Yet we will not be only 
egghead. Or only other denominated. Or 
only educational, We will be a mixture of 
mass denominated and other denominated. 

For instance, as I said in daytime, we will 
be heavily service oriented. Yet, we will have 
a Mr. and Mrs. show. Not a phony couple; 
a make-believe couple; or a show-business 
couple. But a real live married couple. 

In the evening, our mixture may be as 
diverse as sports, followed by a conversation 
show; and followed in turn by a BBC drama 
that might be more outspoken than Ameri- 
can TV drama. We would run such a drama, 
whereas we would not run a sleazy, beat-up 
American picture; or a third or fourth run of 
a network show. Why should we? Our aim 
is to give viewers a new choice. A totally 
new and different choice. 

Late evening we'll try to develop a strong 
new personality. One who might be a com- 
bination of Tom Duggan, Stuart Brent, Marty 
Faye, Herman Kogan, and Sydney Harris. Or 
maybe we'll just settle for Sydney Harris. 

Someone will will end up as our Town Crier; 
and he will have lots of bite, you can bet 
on that. (But parenthetically, don’t go 
telling Sydney Harris, I used his name in 
vain. I am citing examples only, and at this 
point, I have not even talked to Mr. Harris, 
so I hasten to throw in this quick dis- 
claimer.”’) 

On weekends, we will concentrate on a 
whole new gamut of TV programing; a veri- 
table lodestone of interesting material that 
has a service base as well as entertainment 
substance. I am talking about the how-to- 
do-it program category. There are hun- 
dreds in this category. Sports, recreation, 
fishing, hunting, travel, shooting pictures, 
ceramics, woodworking, sewing, automobile 
repair, sculpting, art, writing, etc. 

Our weekend how-to-do-it programs will 
be wrapped around, once again, a forceful, 
pleasant personality; maybe two. He or she 
will lead viewers through this wide, wide 
world of, not sports, but how-to-do-it 
information. 

There is nothing so startling about this, 
except the fact that, for the first time, a sta- 
tion will be doing it. In other words, with 
a properly financed UHF station, creatively 
staffed, viewers are going to begin to get 
another choice. 

Will any of this knock out the VHF sta- 
tions in Chicago? Or give them serious con- 
cern? Absolutely not. We cannot hope to 
get their mass audience numbers except pos- 
sibly in sports. But we will get, we think, 
intense audience loyalty. Maybe we will 
turn up with surveys that will show that 
we get a surprising percentage of the think- 
ing audience. Are these people any better 
than others? No. Do they buy more prod- 
ucts? No. Maybe less than others. But 
the point here is, maybe this is an audience 
that is not watching TV at all now. Or 
watching TV very little. This seems to be 
our route. For, as staggering as the viewing 
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figures are for television today—5.3 hours 
per day—not everyone watches TV. There 
are still concerts, cultural events, operas, 
lectures, movies, museums, etc. 

So this, it seems to me, must be our direc- 
tion. If we become a pale imitation of the 
present system, channel 32 will neither 
thrive nor survive. Ours is a new system. 
A new medium. 

Now, the trick in this is to do it at a 
viable cost. And while we do not expect to 
make a profit overnight, or even in the first 
several years, we must find this station to be 
a profitable venture in a reasonable length 
of time. No company, no matter how dedi- 
cated it is to service, likes to lose money in- 
definitely. There is something about losing 
money continually that seems un-American. 

Here is where expertise, science and per- 
sonal dedication will come in. We think we 
will have all of these things. 

We must be light on our feet, solid state, 
with lots of miniaturized equipment. We 
must do those things our competition cannot 
do; not because they do not have the equip- 
ment, brains, know-how or money, but be- 
cause they are locked in to their present sys- 
tem; a successful system which they are not 
going to change simply because we come 
along. Nor if I were in their shoes, would 
I change. Their system works beautifully; 
their profits pour out in an unprecedented, 
ever-increasing flow. What we do they will 
watch with interest, but hardly fear. They 
may even watch with a certain tolerance, 
because I think, in their hearts, they know 
that change is good for all of us; competi- 
tion is good for all of us; and a widening 
viewer choice is very good, very healthful for 
Americans. 

Our nightly news special will be in no way 
imitative of their news efforts. Our news on 
the hour will be a service they cannot pro- 
vide. We'll be at city hall quite a bit, picking 
up live, full-length city council meetings. 
The other stations cannot do this. Their 
system prevents them from bringing you this 
kind of service. We'll be in courtrooms if 
there ever is any break in in cannon 35. We'll 
prowl, perhaps, with a police prowl car. And 
go to a fire with real live firemen. We'll 
cover board of education meetings on budget 
and other matters, live and unabridged, if 
we can get access with our cameras. None of 
it will be filmed, cut, shortened and given to 
you later in 90 second capsules. We'll have 
the time to do these things. We're not locked 
into any fat, happy, mass denominated sys- 
tem. We'll be skinny from the start and I 
see no signs of surplus avoirdupois in our 
future for many years. 

Will it be fun at channel 32? Oh, yes. 
More darn fun than any station in the 
country. We have read the book; we have 
thrown the book away; we are going to try 
to write a new book. 

Our studio layout will exemplify our 
youthful spirit. For instance, we will run 
parallel transmitters. We will have, as I 
said, three remote units: small, tidy, effi- 
cient. The miniature gear you saw at the 
last political conventions, well, that stuff 
works now; works real good. We'll have that 
gear. 

To conclude on the matter of programing, 
and in this area I have touched only briefly 
and generally on the kind of things we will 
have, let me not forget that major contribu- 
tions will be made by World Book and Child- 
craft. These two great educational publish- 
ing ventures, unquestioned leaders in their 
field, will make a sizable contribution to our 
schedule; probably an hour a week from 
each one. World Book has all of the Astro- 
nauts under exclusive contract. The Science 
Bureau of our Educational Division, with 
headquarters in Houston, is pursuing all 
facets of scientific development. Contribu- 


tors to World Book Encyclopedia and Child- 
craft and to the World Book year book num- 
ber among the most illustrious writing tal- 
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ents in the world. And let us not forget our 
Newspaper Publishers Syndicate, one of the 
largest. feature syndicates in the United 
States, which distributes Bill Mauldin, Ann 
Landers and many others. In fact, ladies and 
gentlemen, the total resources of Field enter- 
prises are almost unlimited, these are the 
resources that we will have to draw upon in 
our efforts to develop a new kind of television. 

I have not told you about our weekly Town 
Hall Meeting program; or about our two- 
fisted analysis of various communites around 
Chicago; or our salute weekly to people and 
communities. And watch for our editorial 
policy. This will be fun. Very lively and 
friendly. With a sense of humor. 

Yes, channel 32 will be lively, lusty, friend- 
ly; with a bucketful of integrity. We will, 
as our station credo says, always radi- 
ate Quality, Honesty, Integrity: QHI. In our 
advertising. In our on the air look. In our 
announcers’ voices. In our on-the-air per- 
sonalities. In our equipment. In the logo 
type we use on our trucks and station wag- 
ons, as well as in the quality of our sta- 
tionery. 

“Projecting QHI is a subtle process. If 
you do not have it, you cannot very well pro- 
ject it. 

“However, the company that owns this sta- 
tion had QHI long before this station ever 
came into being. So, for us, QHI will come 
easily and naturally.” 

Channel 32 will give local retail advertisers 
a chance to use television again. However 
and this may come as a pleasant surprise to 
some of you—our commercial policy will be 
more restrictive than the V’s. Yes. We think 
this policy will be good business for us. We 
think our viewers will appreciate this by 
showing increased loyalty to channel 32, and 
by patronizing our clients. 

Channel 32 will get on the air, hopefully, 
late this year. I would be pleased if we could 
hit test pattern by October 1 and initiate 
commercial broadcasting by November 1. 
However, I may be too optimistic and we may 
not be ready by then. But for the present, 
these remain our target dates. Our tower, 
atop Marina City, will be erected this spring. 
The site of our studios will be disclosed soon. 
Staff appointments will be made periodically 
between now and summer. The call letters? 

We are going to file for the following: 
WFLD. 


We like it because we think it spells Field. 
The mind adds the missing vowels and the 
phonetic result is: Field. We have also de- 
veloped a crazy little stylized “F’"—with eyes; 
and our school colors, if you will, will be blue 
and gold. 


FIELD COMMUNICATIONS CORP. 

Now let us dwell for a moment on what 
Field Communications Corp. stands for. 
What it intends to do in this field. 

The corporation was set up last summer. 
The purpose: To handle any and all elec- 
tronics communications and/or entertain- 
ment matters that interest Field Enterprises, 
Inc. 

Members of the board are: Marshall Field, 
George Young, Edward Farley, Larry Sizer, 
Bailey Howard, Alex Hehmeyer, Russ Stewart, 
Melvin Barker. Plus myself. Officers are: 
Marshall Field, president; myself, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. Young is vice 
president and secretary, and John Cross is 
treasurer. Other vice presidents are Mr. Far- 
ley and Mr. Barker. All but two are members 
of the board of Field Enterprises, Inc. Five 
are members of the Field Enterprises, Inc., 
executive committee. So, I believe we have 
top executive guidance. 

Where does Field Enterprises want to go in 
communications? 

Well, guidelines have been carefully worked 
out over recent months. We know what we 
do not want to do. And one thing we are 
certain about: we do not want to join what 
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we call the mainstream of electronics com- 
munications. 

What is that? That is the mainstream of 
group operators like Westinghouse, Storer, 
Cox, Corinthian, etc., who have, in almost 
every case, network affiliations. 

The time has passed for Field to get into 
the mainstream. Field does not want to fol- 
low well-worn paths, no matter how success- 
ful they have been, and continue to be. Field 
would like to be a part of something new. 
Marshall Field would like to help create, 
perhaps, a new trickle that might develop 
into a new mainstream of electronics com- 
munications. 

Kaiser is an example of what I mean. 

John Kluge is another. 

Other companies are lurking in the wings. 
These new companies that are not now in the 
mainstream, but are on the periphery, may 
become a potent, vital new force in communi- 
cations over the next 10 years. They may 
create a fourth network. But more of that 
later. 

Field Communications will be motivated 
by quality, innovation, integrity, and service. 
Here, not in Timbuktu, or Alaska. Here, in 
Chicago. 

The miracle of television still seems like 
a miracle to us. Perhaps, we tell curselves 
in the full blush of our new enthusiasm, we 
can pioneer a new path that will not degrade 
that miracle; but will add to it; enhance it; 
make that miracle more believable. And 
still return honorable profits. 

For obvious reasons, I cannot be too spe- 
cific about our plans. Suffice to say that we 
are watching all developments as carefully 
as we know how. CATV, for instance. We 
happen to think that pay-TV is not a dirty 
word. We think radio has become better, 
not worse, as a result of competition. 

We have a definite interest in entertain- 
ment and you may hear of some experiments 
that we will choose to make in this area. 
Indeed, we are nearing a decision stage in a 
possible motion picture to be shot here in 
Chicago. Should we proceed, it will be a full 
length, general release picture; utilizing, for 
the most part, local talents. 

Beyond this, there is little I can say about 
Field Communications except that we in- 
tend to be in the ball game for the full game. 
And I would like to add the personal note 
that I have never been so delighted with an 
association. I have nothing but pleasant 
memories of my 17-year association with 
ABC, and now that I have been fortunate 
in joining this fine company, head 
in Chicago, I look in the mirror and tell my- 
self, even for an Irishman, you're unusually 
lucky. 

FUTURE TRENDS 

Now we come to the third portion of these 
remarks. What does the future portend? 

I think it portends a great deal. 

I think a pressure cap is building up. I 
liken it to a nice, big, beautiful inn. An 
inn, say, like the Morris Inn at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

Except that the inn I am talking about, is 
filled up. You can’t get a room in this par- 
ticular inn for any amount of money. I 
don’t care who you know. Or what kind of 
premium rates you are willing to pay. You 
cannot get in. 

Baseball, for instance. It cannot get into 
this prime time inn on Monday nights. Na- 
tional League hockey cannot get into this 
prime time inn. Regional football, if the 
NCAA wanted to put together another pack- 
age of games, could not get in. I’m not even 
sure the National Football League, if it chose 
to put together another football package, 
could get in. And I’m sure the American 
Football League could not get in. 

Which means that something has got to 
give. 

When no show can get into this prime time 
inn unless it meets the 30-percent, or better, 
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share criterion, then I repeat; something has 
got to give. This is not meant critically. 
The present M.D. system is a fine one. It 
works. But it is not necessarily the only 
system. 

I think there is need, justification, for 
another means of expression on television, 
whether it be pay television or a fourth 
network. 

Field Communications applauds all such 
developments as being in the interest of the 
public. Hopefully, we may participate in 
such a development. 

Such a fourth network will not be devel- 
oped by those in the current mainstream 
of. communications. These group owners 
have affiliations. They arecommitted. They 
cannot leave that mainstream. 

A fourth network will only be developed 
by companies presently on the outside com- 
pletely, or on the periphery of the main- 
stream. These companies will create the 
trickle that may widen into a healthy new 
mainstream. 

Will it be supported by advertisers? Of 
course; but in a way different than adver- 
tisers support the present mainstream. 

It will be, as I said before, mass denomi- 
nated and other denominated. If it imitates 
the present system, if it appeals only to the 
lowest common denominator, then it will be 
doomed to failure, I believe. It will merely 
bring the present level of mass-denominated 
entertainment down to a still lower level. 
And with the tidal wave of youth bringing 
the median family age down ever lower (I 
believe it is now 25), it is conceivable that, 
by 1970, the top 10 shows will be led by 
three rock-and-roll yelling contests followed 
by a ragged collection of shoot-em-ups and 
laugh-track inanities. But that's the sys- 
tem. How are you going to change it? 

A fourth network will have room in its 
inn for a variety of guests. Rooms will be 
at different price levels. Guaranteed cost 
per thousand may not be a dirty word at all 
for this kind of network. 

This inn will have room for baseball; 
hockey; regional sports. It will welcome an 
additional package of NCAA football; a 
second package from the NFL and AFL foot- 
ball leagues. 

This inn might begin with only 25 rooms, 
representing the top 25 cities. And, at first, 
it might only be interconnected live for 
sports. But if you had to turn to channel 
32 to see the Chicago Bears on a Sunday 
night, I’m sure as a viewer, you could not 
care less about what the number of the 
channel was. Any channel can do the job. 
The show is the thing. And the rates on 
this fourth network would be only a fraction 
of what the present networks charge. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the break- 
through is coming. Tm sure of it. And 
I'm sure that it will be good for the country. 
The all-channel law is the miracle law, 
This bill must have sent as many chills up 
and down the spines of entrenched broad- 
casting interests throughout the land as did 
the next goose-bump getter which is: CATV. 

But, getting back to this so-called fourth 
network (provided it goes this direction in- 
stead of via pay TV, I submit that this fourth 
network will be pleased to accept shows that 
do not meet the 30-percent share criterion 
which presently motivates NBC, CBS, and 
ABC. In other words, this network would 
accept a Firestone Hour which no one of you 
could get on the present networks at any 
price. If you offered Jim Aubry eight times 
rate card, he’d say, take it to NBC or ABC. 

Why? Because it doesn't fit, he would say. 
It doesn’t fit our pattern. We must be com- 
petitive, etc. 

Well, the fact that it does not fit augurs 
well for a fourth network. Points clearly 
the way to go. Because the point to remem- 
ber is that the present networks are locked 
into their system. They cannot change even 
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if they wanted tochange. Their whole struc- 
ture falls apart if they tamper with it. And 
we know that they are continually torn and 
tormented by the ambivalence of their posi- 
tion; which is, to try to be all things to all 
people. They make gestures once in awhile 
to appease various pressure groups; they pay 
obeisance now and then to that vague thing 
called image. But every time they do, by 
putting on a good documentary in prime 
2 28 they get clobbered by their competi- 

n. 

A fourth network, on the other hand, can 
revel in this no-holds barred approach; 
what I call the MD and OD approach, Mass 
Donominated and Other Denominated, both 
mixed together. Mass Denominated sports 
followed by a cultural show that a sponsor 
could not get on any of the other networks. 
This would be a fine approach for a fourth 
network. 

Will there be buyers for such mixed pro- 
graming? Well, most agencies will tell 
you that they have had clients over the years 
who have wanted to use prime time televi- 
sion under less than the rigid 30-percent 
share requirements of the networks. And of 
course they cannot get in. 

Also, now comes along the computer, 
which portends drastic new approaches to 
buying time by agencies. The computer will 
help the development of a unique station 
like WFLD. 

The computer will show—is showi: 
buying courage that no mere mortal would 
ever have. The computer will lead the way 
in specialized buying. Already I have heard 
stories of some remarkable decisions that the 
computer has made in one of the most 
sophisticated computerized agencies in the 
country. The computer told this agency to 
stay out of all media in the case of one 
product, and do a national campaign of 
sampling. 

The computer told this agency to buy a 
certain show because it would not get a top 
10 rating, but would get precisely the kind 
of audience that would react best to the 
advertising message for the product. It 
worked and the client is happy. The agency 
is happy. (But the show will probably be 
dumped because it has fallen too far below 
the 30-percent share criterion.) 

The computer will point up the remark- 
able special results obtainable in couponing, 
special interest magazines, radio, etc. The 
computer will put a stop to the blind prac- 
tice of only buying mass numbers without 
regard to penetration, demographic aspects, 
etc. 


Yes, the computer will be good for a fourth 
network. A fourth network will be good for 
the country, just as pay TV, if it comes, will 
be good for the country. I think the devel- 
opment of CATV is probably good for the 
country. I think, generally, when you see 
the astronomical profits of communications 
in the United States today, you have to say 
that almost any broadening of this base, in 
open, honorable competition, is good for the 
country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the best is yet to 
come. We're going to have great fun in this 
business of communications over the next 
10 years. For my part, I have my second 
wind and am prepared for whatever role I 
have the good fortune to play in it. 

Channel 32, we expect to make the most 
imitated, most carefully watched UHF 
station in the country. It is not to im- 
modest to say that, as Field goes, so may go 
big city UHF. And it would not be incorrect 
to say that Field UHF, channel 32, will be, in 
microcosm, an illustration of how a fourth 
network might be programed. For pro- 
graming is the thing. It always has and 
always will be. There is room now for a 
broader base. I sense that people want it. 
People want a broader choice. And this is 


good. 
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Eric Sevareid, a few weeks ago in the Sun- 
Times, summed up succinctly, I thought, in 
one of his usual discerning columns, the 
mood of the American people at this point 
in time, January 1965. 

Sevareid was writing of a new domestic 
cycle starting. He said: “It was exhilarating 
for many, 15 years ago, to discover that the 
war had not impaired our resources 
but stimulated and organized them. It was 
exhilarating to find opportunities constantly 
expanding, to find just how easy it was in 
this country to earn, to save, to buy cars 
and homes and travel.” 

“Now,” he said, “a sense of satiety is grow- 
ing among many. For highly successful 
men, money is no longer the object, it is 
merely the device for keeping score in the 
competitive game, and even success appears 
emptier than they had ever thought. The 
young have perceived this in their elders for 
some time and have been searching for more 
durable goals. 

“We are successful as a nation,” Sevareid 
concludes. “We are not yet successful as 
a society, as a community of men. A true 
American society can and must come into 
being. One day it may even deserve the ad- 
jective great.“ 

Mr. Sevareid puts his finger on the mood 
and pulse of our Nation very well, I think. 

We shall, at Field Communications, and 
on channel 32, do what we can, in our own 
modest way, to help this country deserve the 
adjective “great.” 

Thank you. 


MRS. JEWEL FIFIELSKI—NEWLY 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF AMVETS 
LADIES’ AUXILIARY—A CREDIT 
TO CHICAGO 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCIN SKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with particular pride that I bring my 
colleagues’ attention today to the recent 
election of Mrs. Jewel Fifielski as national 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
AMVETS 


Mrs. Fifielski was elected during the 
recent AMVETS convention in Boston. 
Her election for this high office empha- 
sizes the increasing importance being 
played by women of ability in high ad- 
ministrative positions throughout the 
country. 

Mrs. Fifielski is the wife of Edwin 
Fifielski, former national commander of 
AMVETS, my constituent in the 11th 
District of Illinois, and a longtime 
friend and respected colleague. Mr. 
Fifielski is a distinguished member of 
the City Council of Chicago. 

The wide-ranging interest in commu- 
nity service which this outstanding 
couple has benefited the Nation, as well 
as our great midwestern metropolis. 

I wish to congratulate the ladies’ 
auxiliary of the AMVETS for their im- 
pressive choice as president and to ex- 
tend to Mrs. Fifielski my sincerest good 
wishes for a challenging and successful 
tenure in office. My compliments, also, 
to Mr. Fifielski for encouraging his wife 
to accept this high office with its great 
responsibility. They are American citi- 
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zens of whom the entire Nation can be 
proud. 


ARAB REFUGEES: PROBLEMS 
AND SOLUTIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Roosevetr] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks following mine 
on the subject on which I am about to 
address the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
past two Tuesdays, I have endeavored to 
substantiate the fact that another trou- 
ble spot in the world has been building up 
for the United States—this time in the 
Near East. There the threat of an Arab- 
Israeli war is growing. Threats by Arab 
leaders to destroy Israel fill the air and 
the volatile Middle East once again is 
moving dangerously close to the brink of 
war. I have discussed with my distin- 
guished colleagues some of the problems 
facing the nations of the Near East. I 
have previously described the dangerous 
and costly arms race and the growing 
military imbalance which is a threat to 
the existence of the State of Israel and to 
the peace of the world. Last Tuesday, I 
outlined the Nasser-inspired plan to di- 
vert the river waters from Israel, and the 
potential which exists for transforming 
this area into a modern Garden of Eden. 
Today, I should like to address myself to 
yet another conflict which vitally affects 
the American people, as well as the in- 
habitants of the strife-torn Near East. I 
refer to the problem of the Arab refugees. 
This dilemma facing the Israelis is one on 
which peace in the Near East may well 
hinge, 

The essence of Israel’s Arab problem is 
not the Arabs in Israel, but the Palestin- 
ian refugees outside her borders. 

In 1947 the United Nations Assembly 
voted 33 to 13, with 10 abstensions, to end 
the British mandate in Palestine and to 
divide the country into a Jewish and an 
Arab state, linked in economic union. 
This United Nations decision was re- 
jected by the Arabs. A three-way guer- 
rilla war broke out among Arabs, Jews, 
and British troops. Arabs in the area as- 
signed to Israel fled in great numbers to 
the surrounding Arab States and the 
Jews in the Arab States fled into Israel. 

The Jews in Israel proclaimed the ex- 
istence of an Israeli state and established 
a provisional government. Five Arab 
States—Egypt, Trans-Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Iraq—sent troops into Israel 
for the formally announced purpose of 
establishing order and for the undis- 
guised purpose of destroying the State of 
Israel. These forces were defeated by 


the Jews. The 1949 armistice agree- 
ments left two states in Palestine-Israel 
and the Hashemite kingdom of Jordan. 
Since that time, the fate of and the re- 
sponsibility for the Arabs who fled from 
what is now Israel has been heatedly dis- 
puted. 
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It is a fact that in Israel there now live 
Jewish refugees from Arab States in 
numbers roughly equivalent to the Arabs 
who fled from Israel, and consequently 
there has occurred a roughly balanced 
exchange of populations. And, in gen- 
eral, the Jews who came to Israel from 
Yemen, Iraq, Algeria, and Morocco 
brought with them no more possessions 
than Arab refugees carried to Jordan, 
Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon. But there is 
a crucial difference. 

The refugees who came to Israel were 
accepted and efforts were made to absorb 
them as citizens, whereas the Arabs who 
took refuge in the Arab States surround- 
ing Israel were, and to a great extent, 
still are considered unfortunate intruders 
and the consensus is that they should be 
returned to the land of their origin as 
speedily as possible. 

The Arab refugee problem is infinitely 
complex and that complexity has been 
compounded by the bitterness it gener- 
ates. What remains is a large, but in- 
definite, number of displaced, indigent 
Arabs who are miserable pawns in a 
tragic situation. 

To most people the word refugee 
evokes a picture of a homeless person 
forced to flee his native land; a person 
compelled to rebuild his life in a new 
country. It is a picture which commands 
compassion and calls for help. Unfor- 
tunately, all of us are too familiar with 
it. We can recall the tragedy of those 
who escaped the Nazi terror and those 
who were forced to flee Communist 
tyranny—the people of Poland, of Hun- 
gary, of East Germany, of Tibet, and of 
Cuba; many of whom have found refuge 
in our own country. 

To the Arabs, however, the word 
refugee has a different meaning. To the 
leaders of the Arab States a refugee is 
just one more weapon, in their growing 
arsenal, to be used against Israel. The 
plight of the refugees is a double-edged 
sword in the hands of the Arab States. 
On the one hand, it constitutes a symbol 
of inhumanity which arouses pity and 
sympathy for the Arab cause; and, on 
the other hand, it constitutes a source of 
bitterness which can be tapped as an 
excuse for terror and sabotage. 

Syrian extremists, anxious to provoke 
a war with Israel, early this year began 
to tap this second resource. They orga- 
nized the El Fatah Quwaat el-Asifa, or 
the Storm Troops of Conquest. The El 
Fatah—heralded by full-page newspaper 
advertisements as a heroic new organiza- 
tion to strike at the heart of the Zionist 
usurpers—is a terrorist guerrilla band, 
specializing in hit-and-run commando 
raids inside Israel. 

Its members are conscripted from 
former Palestinians who are familiar 
with Israel's terrain and who have rela- 
tives among Israel’s Arab population. 
Concentrating on civilian targets like 
farms and villages, seeking to terrorize 
and dishearten the people of Israel, the 
El Fatah is reminiscent of the fedayeen 
raids organized by Egypt in 1956. At 
present their attacks are aimed at Israel's 
water development project, but their 


loyalty either by example or by intimi- 
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dation. Since January, El Fatah mer- 
cenaries, who reportedly are paid in pro- 
portion to the success of their attacks, 
have staged some 15 acts of sabotage in 
which at least a dozen Israelis—includ- 
ing women and children—have been 
seriously injured. 

Israel vigorously protested the raids of 
the El Fatah, but its complaints were 
ignored by the Arabs. On May 28 the 
Israel Government decided stronger ac- 
tion was necessary, and three El Fatah 
training and supply bases in Jordan 
were destroyed by Israel Army units. 
Israel’s Foreign Minister Golda Meir ex- 
plained: 

We are not happy to see our neighbors 
killed, but they must learn to hold our lives 
here in Israel as dear as their own. 


The warning seems to have had an 
effect because 2 weeks ago the chairman 
of the Jordan-Israel Mixed Armistice 
Commission announced that Jordan had 
agreed to take preventive measures to 
“put an end to such criminal acts.” 

El Fatah, however, is not the only Arab 
refugee group dedicated to Israel’s de- 
struction. On May 28, 1964, more than 
300 Arab delegates, meeting in the old 
city of Jerusalem in Jordan, stood up 
and took this oath: 

Palestine is our homeland. Repatriation 
is our goal. Struggle is our road. Knowl- 
edge is our light. Faith is our weapon. 
Sacrifice is our duty. Unity is our guide. 
Death does not frighten us. Palestine is 
ours. 


The occasion marked the founding of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
which is recognized by the Arab League 
as “the only legitimate spokesman for 
all matters concerning the Palestinian 
people.” Fathered by the January 1964 
Arab summit conference, it is headed 
by Ahmed Shukairy, an Acre lawyer, who 
left home during the 1948 fighting and 
who has made a career of vituperation 
at the United Nations, first as a repre- 
sentative from Syria, then as the Saudi 
Arabian delegate; and in, 1963, as chair- 
man of the Palestine Arab Delegation. 

The Palestine Liberation Army, now in 
the process of being set up, has as its 
nucleus the “Palestine Brigade,“ a unit of 
5,000 refugees which regularly parades 
in Nasser’s military demonstrations. 
The “brigade” is constantly being ex- 
panded by the conscription of all the 
residents of the Gaza Strip which was 
born between the years 1937 and 1944. 
Compulsory conscription for 1 to 3 years 
service has been in existence since March, 
according to Shukairy, and recruits are 
being trained by Egyptian and Algerian 
officers. 

Shukairy’s aims are clear. In his own 
words, the objectives of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization include “the lib- 
eration of Palestine and the return of its 
land, purely Arab, to its people.” The 
tactics he intends to employ are three: 
First, the establishment of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization as a govern- 
ment in exile, with missions abroad 
seeking recognition and support; sec- 
ond, the formation of commando units 
which will join to create a “liberation 
army,” similar to the Vietcong, backed by 
the United Arab Command; and third, 
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intensive lobbying efforts at the United 
Nations to expel Israel for allegedly vio- 
lating the charter, by insisting upon the 
appointment of a United Nations custo- 
dian for Arab property in Israel, by re- 
jecting all resettlement projects, and by 
substituting the term repatriators for 
refugees. 

Shukairy summarized his position in 
his speech to the founding conference of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization: 

We will refuse to pursue any but the road 
of struggle and arms. We refuse compro- 
mises, partition, internationalization, or re- 
settlement. Our charter is “return to Pales- 
tine.” 


The campaign at the United Nations 
is underway. Attacking last year’s re- 
port by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency Commissioner General 
Laurence Michelmore, who had con- 
demned the inflated refugee relief rolls, 
Shukairy stated that the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization is frankly opposed 
to all parts of the report that would lead 
to the settlement of the Palestine refu- 
gees or reduction of the number receiv- 
ing rations.” It is only logical, he stated, 
that the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion should cooperate with “countries 
that are helping us, such as Russia and 
Communist China.” And he announced 
that the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion will be represented by a permanent 
delegation in Peiping. 

There is agreement between El Fatah 
and the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion that their common goal is to destroy 
Israel and lead the refugees back to an 
Arab Palestine. However, there exists 
between them a rivalry of personalities. 
El Fatah is believed to be backed by the 
ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin Hu- 
seini, and the Arab Higher Committee, 
which calls the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization a forged entity, influenced by 
Zionist and imperialistic elements. 

An El Fatah spokesman, 2 weeks ago, 
declared: 

The Palestine Arab people did not and 
never will accept or recognize the illegal oc- 
cupation of their country by Zionist alien 
forces. * * * They are determined to free 
their homeland from Zionist colonialism. 


Similarly, the same theme was reiter- 
ated by Egypt’s President Nasser on May 
31 when he told the delegates to the 
Second Palestine Liberation Conference: 

The road of the return (to Palestine) is 
not strewn with flowers. It is covered with 
blood. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that all of this 
is a callous effort to play on the emotions 
and hopes of these refugees, rather than 
a sincere attempt to clarify the problem 
and point a way toward its positive solu- 
tion. 

If the Arabs had not gone to war, the 
refugees would be living in the independ- 
ent Arab State or in Israel, where, it is to 
be noted, some 250,000 Israeli Arabs live 
peacefully today. It is the Arab refusal 
to make peace with Israel which need- 
lessly and cruelly prolongs the refugees’ 
plight. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that there would not be a single 
Arab refugee today if the Arabs had ac- 
cepted the 1947 United Nations partition 
plan. The Arab States unanimously 
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agreed upon that policy, and they must 
share in the solution of the problem. 

It was in 1947 that the Arab Higher 
Committee, led by the ex-Mufti, declared 
a holy war against the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine and called on the 
Arab population to leave their homes, 
thus clearing a path for the Arab armies. 
Their leaders promised that they would 
soon return to enjoy the spoils of victory. 

Despite the historical record, the Arabs 
now insist that the refugees were expelled 
from Israel, and they demand their re- 
patriation. They speak of the “right of 
the refugees to return to Israel.” 

This claim to the “right to return” is 
based on a deliberate misreading of a 
United Nations resolution. The United 
Nations created a Palestine Conciliation 
Commission on December 11, 1948—con- 
sisting of France, Turkey, and the United 
States—to negotiate an Arab-Israel 
peace settlement. Paragraph 5 of the 
resolution called for “negotiations con- 
ducted either with the Conciliation 
Commission or directly, with a view to 
the final settlement of all questions out- 
standing” between Israel and the Arab 
States. The same resolution, in an at- 
tempt to win Arab support, in paragraph 
11, declared that— 

The refugees wishing to return to their 
homes and live in peace with their neigh- 
bors should be permitted to do so at the 
earliest practical date, and that compensa- 
tion should be paid for the property of those 
choosing not to return. 


The General Assembly further in- 
structed the Conciliation Commission to 
“facilitate the repatriation, resettlement, 
and economic and social rehabilitation of 
the refugees and the payment of com- 
pensation.” 

The Arabs immediately seized on para- 
graph 11 to back up their claim of an 
unconditional right to return. Conven- 
iently ignoring their vote against the 
1948 resolution and overlooking para- 
graph 5, which calls for negotiations, 
they completely close their eyes to the 
section which offers resettlement as an 
alternative to repatriation, and they to- 
tally disregard the clause which makes 
the return of the refugees conditional on 
their willingness to live in peace. 

On September 1, 1961, President Nas- 
ser stated: 

If the Arabs return to Israel, Israel will 
cease to exist. 


In their attempt to exploit the refugees, 
the Arabs capitalize on the compassion 
which the refugees’ plight arouses, and 
they conjure up an imaginary figure of 
nearly 1,300,000 helpless individuals who 
are dependent upon charity and relief. 
But Mr. Speaker, what are the facts? 

At the time of partition, some 750,000 
Arabs lived in what is now Israel. De- 
spite the mass exodus, about 160,000 re- 
mained in Israel. Therefore, the total 
number of bona fide refugees could not 
have exceeded 600,000. Therefore, the 
figure of over a million refugees is pure 
invention, not supported by any au- 
thoritative study, including the reports 
of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, which is responsible for caring 
for these refugees. 

But where do the rest come from? 
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The Arabs seem to exercise some mys- 
terious control over the elementary facts 
of life. Some of the Arab refugees are 
self-appointed; others are immortal. 
At first, there were a substantial number 
of Arabs who, even when the fighting 
ended in 1948, were living in Arab terri- 
tory occupied by Jordan and who claimed 
the right to United Nations relief because 
they were rendered indigent by the war. 
They were given the status of refugees, 
although many had never lived in Israel. 
Second, padding the United Nations rolls 
has been notoriously common. In 1962, 
Harlan Cleveland, former Assistant 
Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs, told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that in 
Jordan alone, of the 430,000 refugees re- 
ceiving United Nations rations, 140,000 
were illegal ration card holders. Sen- 
ator ALBERT Gore described the situation 
as follows: 

They rent the cards like vacant houses. 
They mortgage them and put them up as 
collateral and sell them. Some of the money- 
lenders have hundreds and they regularly 
collect money for flour or food with runners 
and then sell it. 


Moreover, while refugee births are 
eagerly announced, refugee deaths are 
concealed so that the family may con- 
tinue to use the deceased’s card. And 
third, the birth rate is high. In the 14 
years from July 1950 to June 1964, the 
number of newborn refugee children 
totaled 473,113. Nearly 50,000 babies are 
born each year. And finally, while al- 
most 20 percent of the refugees have been 
resettled in Arab countries, they are still 
included in the total number of refugees 
cited by the Arabs. 

In reality, of the 1.3 million alleged 
refugees, almost half are under the age 
of 15 and have never lived in Palestine. 
Only about one-third actually came out 
of Israel and out of those, virtually all 
left before the state was established. 
They never were citizens of Israel and 
have no allegiance to it. 

In comparison, since 1948 Israel has 
absorbed roughly 1 million Jewish immi- 
grants, many of whom are people who 
suffered terrible persecution under Hitler 
and who could not return to a normal 
life in Europe. To accept back large 
numbers of Palestinian Arabs—who 
would return believing that their old way 
of life was given back to them—would 
cause insoluble problems because they 
would find themselves in a modern state 
with a highly competitive economy; and 
they would present to this 16-year-old 
state, problems of providing them with a 
life and a livelihood. 

But, unfortunately, numerical logic 
does not solve the problem. Words are 
not enough. Action is needed. 

In order to provide these refugees with 
food and welfare assistance and carry 
out work projects designed to promote 
the “integration of the refugees into the 
economic life of the Near East,” the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
was created in 1949. A number of pro- 
grams were proposed, and a $200 million 
rehabilitation fund established, but the 
Arab governments rejected the projects 
for political reasons. Instead of being 
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a temporary agency, the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency has become in- 
stitutionalized with a staff of 14,000 per- 
sons. 

It is interesting to note that recently 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
employees have threatened to strike, 
demanding higher pay, despite its deficit 
of $2 million last year and an expected 
deficit of $3 million next year. 

The American people and Members of 
Congress seem to be becoming discon- 
tented over the prospect of carrying the 
seemingly unending burden of support- 
ing the refugees. Last week the House 
passed the Foreign Aid Authorization 
Act. In its report on that bill the For- 
eign Affairs Committee stated: 

For a number of years this committee has 
urged that greater effort be exerted to reduce 
the relief rolls of Palestine refugees, and to 
promote the absorption of these people into 
the normal economic life of the Near East 
region. Unfortunately, very little progress 
has been made in that direction to date. The 
number of ration recipients is higher today 
than it was 4 years ago. And while this 
situation continues, it contributes to the 
Political problems of that important region. 


As a result, the committee proposed 
and Congress approved an $800,000 cut, 
in addition to the administration's cut of 
$1 million in the U.S. contribution to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency. 
The committee stated that the reduction 
was aimed at “greater progress” in 
“phasing out this program.” 

Arab response was immediate. In an 
editorial, on August 10, the Beirut Daily 
Star warned that— 

If the livelihood of the Palestine refugee is 
threatened, this will affect peace and sta- 
bility in the Middle East.. As long as 
the United Nations is unable to convince, 
if not force Israel to abide by its resolutions 
to repatriate or compensate the Palestine 
refugees, then it cannot just wash its hands 
of this humanitarian issue. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no justification 
for the United States to continue to sup- 
ply the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency with 70 percent of its budget. 
The problem is not one for the United 
States alone. This is an ideal time to 
take concrete steps to solve the problem 
of the Arab refugee. 

The solution is one which has been 
proposed by numerous congressional 
committees and endorsed by the Demo- 
cratic Party platforms of 1956, 1960, and 
1964. It is the resettlement of the refu- 
gees in the Arab lands where there is 
room and opportunity for them. 

I believe that the best way to accom- 
plish this goal would be through the es- 
tablishment of an international commit- 
tee, by the United Nations, to supervise 
the gradual transfer of United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency’s activities to 
the Arab governmenis. The committee 
would, at the same time, work out an 
overall program for the economic devel- 
opment of the Near East, harnessed to 
the resettlement of the refugees. 

The plan is not a new one. In 1959, 
former Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon told Congress that the 
United States wanted action which 
“would put a greater measure of the re- 
sponsibility, if not the whole responsi- 
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bility, for actual administration of these 
programs on countries where the refu- 
gees are presently placed, with the United 
Nations, which seems to be the appro- 
priate agency, carrying the burden of 
trying to collect and audit the funds 
necessary, but forcing these countries to 
face up more directly themselves to the 
problem of administering this solution.” 

In the same year, United Nations Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold re- 
ported that the refugees could indeed be 
integrated into the economy of the Near 
East. He said: 

The unemployed population represented by 
the Palestine refugees should be regarded not 
as a liability, but more justly as an asset 
for the future. It is a reservoir of manpower 
which, in the desirable general economic 
development will assist in the creation of 
. standards for the whole population of 

e area. 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s report empha- 
sized that as the Near East developed, 
the Palestine-Arab refugees who lived 
in the area would gradually find work 
and would be integrated into the econo- 
mies of the Arab states. As we know, 
the Arab governments attacked the 
Hammarskjold plan because it inter- 
fered with their propaganda demand 
for repatriation. 

It seems to me that we must now go 
back to the Hammarskjold concept with 
its emphasis on work, development, and 
resettlement. If we are to continue to 
vote large sums for the Arab refugees, 
let these moneys not be wasted on 
refugees who are already partially ab- 
sorbed, or who are dead, or on those who 
are being conscripted to fight in a Pales- 
tine liberation war. Let this money be 
used for economic development, tied to 
employment of the Arab refugees. 

I know that there will be resistance 
from the Arab States if we pursue such 
à program, but it seems to me that the 
leverage is in our hands. May I remind 
you that it is deplorable that past 
emphasis has been on relief and not on 
work. In order to expedite such a pro- 
gram, we must stop talking. The de- 
mand for repatriation has been an ob- 
stacle to resettlement. It is painfully 
clear that Arab longings for a status 
quo ante 1947 is politically impractical. 
Arab demands that conflicts be resolved 
on grounds which presume the non- 
existence of Israel require of Israel a 
political suicide which few nations in 
history have been willing tocommit. But 
even more important, it just is un- 
realistic in the light of that nation’s suc- 
cessful emergence as a continuing his- 
toric entity. 

Mr. Speaker, may I point out that it 
is in the regional interest that Arab and 
Jewish populations should be integrated 
in environments akin to them in lan- 
guage, ethnic affinity, and national sen- 
timent. All refugee problems since the 
Second World War in Asia and Europe, 
have been settled by this principle. 

I do not advocate that we should be 
ungenerous in our approach to the true 
Arab refugees who, after all, are the 
victims of their leadership. But, let us 
remember that the responsibility for 
their plight rests on that leadership. 
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They cannot disavow it and we must not 
let them shirk it. 

In order to better the lives of the Arab 
refugees, and insure for them a produc- 
tive future, let us join in a positive and 
constructive program to put the refugees 
to work so that they may become useful 
members of society. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to congratulate my distinguished col- 
league from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
for his fine presentation today. He has 
lucidly described the Arab refugee prob- 
lem and proposed solutions fully worthy 
of our close consideration. 

This problem cries out for a speedy 
and realistic solution. We cannot ex- 
pect Israel to shoulder the burden of 
accepting the repatriation of additional 
Arabs. This gallant nation already has 
over 250,000 Arabs, and has faced great 
difficulties in holding their loyalty to 
Israel firm in the face of constant propa- 
ganda and terrorist subversion. 

The Arab nations must be told in no 
uncertain terms that they will be ex- 
pected to accept their share of the Pal- 
estinian refugees. It is their responsi- 
bility, and not that of the UNRWA, to 
care for them. They should not shun 
them, for these refugees can be an im- 
portant part of a total program of eco- 
nomic development for the Arab nations. 
Development should be a product of re- 
settlement. 

The Arab refugees do not need relief— 
from the U.N. or the Arab States. They 
need an opportunity to work. It is the 
shame of the Arab States that they have 
not received it. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend my able and distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
California, for his perceptive analysis, 
and the constructive proposals he ad- 
vanced for dealing with the Arab refugee 
problem. I would like also to salute Mr. 
RoosEvEtt for his exemplary leadership 
in focusing the attention of the Congress 
and the American people on the pressing 
probiems of the Middle East. I believe 
these objective appraisals have made a 
significant contribution to keeping the 
lid on what always threatens to be an 
explosive situation. 

I believe at the outset, that we must 
recognize the fact that the Arab refugee 
problem is one which was brought about 
and perpetuated by the Arabs them- 
selves. It was the Arab resort to force 
to thwart the U.N. resolution of 1948, 
establishing the State of Israel within 
Palestine, that caused the flood of ref- 
ugees. These Arabs fled their homes 
and left their jobs, not because they 
feared persecution by the Israelis, but 
because they wanted to spare their fam- 
ilies the scourge of an Arab instigated 
war. 

The Arab nations for their part have 
been less concerned with alleviating the 
plight of these refugees, than with ex- 
ploiting their situation for propaganda 
purposes. In addition, of course, the 
Arabs hope that by shrewdly using these 
people as pawns in their devious inter- 
national endeavors, they might gain 
some concessions from Israel in other 
areas of dispute. 
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It is ironic that the Arab States, which 
persist in animosity toward Israel, 
should criticize Israel for not opening its 
doors to Arab refugees. Israel has given 
homes to over 1 million refugees since 
World War II, and the great majority of 
the 250,000 non-Jews who presently live 
in Israel, are Arabs. The Arab countries, 
with a total area of 344 million square 
miles, and a population of some 80 mil- 
lion people, have a population density of 
less than 25 people per square mile. The 
area of Israel on the other hand is only 
8,000 square miles, with a population 
density of about 265 per square mile. In 
addition to the issue of space, there is 
the important element of cultural values 
which play so large a part in the assimi- 
lation of these refugees. Almost half 
the Arab refugees are children who 
were born after their parents migrated 
from Palestine. These are people whose 
language and culture lend themselves 
much more to healthy resettlement in 
Arab States. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, in view of 
Nasser’s bellicose threats, his relentless 
arms buildup, and his continued espio- 
nage and sabotage activities against 
Israel, I believe that it is most reasonable 
indeed, for Israel leaders to view with 
serious concern, his efforts to establish a 
fifth column within Israel itself. I have 
long maintained that the solution to the 
Arab refugee problem must be a part of 
@ general peace plan for the Middle East. 
The problem is not one which exists in a 
vacuum, nor is it an isolated issue 
nettling the relations of otherwise 
friendly governments. And its resolu- 
tion, like the arms problem and water 
dispute, can only be worked out within 
the context of the larger problem. 

I believe that Mr. ROOSEVELT’S proposal 
goes a long way toward bringing these 
problems to a responsible and peaceful 
conclusion. For if economic develop- 
ment and U.N. participation can remove 
this irritant, there may be evolved a use- 
ful precedent to be employed in attaining 
our ultimate goal—a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, again I 
wish to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
for his action in reserving this time for 
Members to discuss their views and con- 
cerns on problems facing the Middle 
East. I have joined with the gentleman 
on two prior Tuesdays in these discus- 
sions and look forward to similar par- 
ticipation next week on this day for the 
fourth and final opportunity to comment 
on this critical world area. 

There is little doubt in the minds of 
observers of the Middle East that one of 
that area’s most persistent, expensive, 
and aggravating problems is that of the 
Arab refugees. During the war in 1948 
which resulted in the independent state 
of Israel, hundreds of thousands of Arabs 
left their homes, shops, and fields in 
order to avoid being involved in the 
bloody fighting between the opposing 
Israel and Arab armies. In most cases 
unable to take more than they could 
conveniently carry, they made their way 
to the territory of the Arab States which 
border on Israel, that is, Jordan, Syria, 
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Lebanon, and Egypt. Unable to prop- 
erly accommodate such a large influx of 
penniless and demoralized persons, these 
countries appealed for some sort of in- 
ternational aid in providing a minimum 
of shelter and food. Under the auspices 
of the United Nations, and largely with 
the financial support of the United 
States, an international body was 
created to provide the essentials of life, 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency. 

It is not my intent today to consider 
how this unfortunate situation was 
brought about, but what can be done in 
order to alleviate it. It has been asked 
many times exactly how much a solu- 
tion to the problem of the Arab refugees 
would contribute to stability and prog- 
ress in the Middle East. The answer, of 
course, is—a great deal, for the fact that 
it is inextricably associated with the gen- 
eral problem of Arab-Israel relations 
means that a solution to this one sub- 
ordinate issue would inevitably create 
the political climate which would per- 
mit further negotiations and perhaps a 
final and amicable settlement of the 
area’s major problem. 

Although the number of refugees grows 
every year, partially the result of a nat- 
ural population increase, and partially 
the result of publicly admitted irregulari- 
ties in the registration of deaths and 
other changes in the rolls which the 
Arabs exploit, it is now an established 
fact that over half of the registered ref- 
ugees are under the age of 18. This is 
of tremendous significance, for the only 
knowledge of Israel which they possess is 
second-hand and often from elders who 
in reality are not refugees themselves. 
Many quite obviously feel no desire to re- 
turn to a country which has no direct 
and immediate meaning to them. They 
have been fed, clothed, and educated in 
another country, and they show a far 
greater interest in the future than in a 
nebulous past. The result is that the 
skills which the United Nations and addi- 
tional private welfare agencies have 
taught the younger refugees are being 
increasingly used by them in order to ob- 
tain employment in other cities and coun- 
tries in the Middle East. 

It is on this base that I think the 
United States as well as the other con- 
tributors can play an important role in 
helping to bring about a meaningful 
change in the present and future status 
of the refugees. We have already stip- 
ulated that 5 percent of our contribution 
to UNRWA should be allocated to the 
education budget; recently Great Britain 
joined us in this program to increase the 
amount of funds devoted to education, 
technical training and assistance for 
self-support. It is obvious that we can- 
not immediately cease to help in the care 
of nearly 1 million individuals, but, we 
can seek to persuade the host govern- 
ments, the U.N. and others to concen- 
trate their programs increasingly to 
works rather than relief. 

We can aim our aid at constructive de- 
velopment of abilities rather the burden- 
ing support of what it is, in actuality, a 
manifestation of Arab aggression. For 
the Arab cause against Israel, refugees 
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are literally created to pursue an often 
erroneous right to return to that country. 
At the same time, the refugee problem in- 
creases because of Arab refusal to ne- 
gotiate or live in peace. 
The experience of the United States 
as well as Europe is that a person who is 
trained in a specific skill has the tremen- 
dous advantage of mobility, and a greatly 
opportunity for employment. 
This is no less true of the Middle East, 
where many skills are still lacking. The 
young people of the refugee camps and 
villages want to enter the main stream 
of modern life, as is indicated by their 
tremendous desire to attend the recently 
created vocational schools. Yet, these 
schools are financed by extra-budgetary 
funds. I think that it is time that a new 
effort was made to rechannel the alloca- 
tions and contributions of the countries 
who assist in the care of the refugees; 
we should take advantage of this honest 
desire for the young people to become 
constructive and self-supporting mem- 
bers of society, and expand the facilities 
available for them to achieve this goal, 
which will enable them to settle where 
there is a chance for them to become use- 
ful citizens. 

In this way, we shall help to make a 
positive contribution toward the peace 
and stability of the Middle East. We will 
help to remove one of the major obstacles 
to better relations between the Israelis 
and Arabs, and at the same time help to 
provide the talent and skills which will in 
the long run contribute most to the self- 
sustained economic development of the 
whole Middle East. 

Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the thoughtful and careful 
presentation of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], 
on the refugee problem in the Near East. 
He has performed a great service in the 
last few weeks in bringing to the Con- 
gress the problem of the arms race and 
its dangers, the water conflict and today 
his excellent suggestion on refugees. He 
has performed a great service to the 
House and the State Department in his 
research and analysis. 

Mr. Speaker, when I traveled in that 
land I discovered that every effort had 
been made to settle the Arab question in 
an equitable and just manner. I dis- 
covered that there were Arabs in the 
Knesset and there were at least three 
Arab political parties, with complete free- 
dom to participate in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. Arab Christians are permitted 


over 250 state schools for Arabs with 
some 34,000 pupils. You may be assured 
that there is freedom and opportunity for 
these people within the new nation. 
Under the Israeli Government they have 
made advancement and progress, far in 
excess of their fellows across the border. 


knows that it is true, our State Depart- 
ment knows that it is true. We should, 
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therefore, make it plain to Mr. Nasser 
and his puppets that they should quit 
playing politics with the unfortunate 
lives of these poor people. 

Mr. Roosevett’s suggestions on the 
floor this week deserve careful considera- 
tion. 


SIGN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME 
RULE DISCHARGE PETITION 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, we 
should not adjourn Congress this year 
without finally giving the people of 
Washington, D.C., the right to govern 
themselves. This Congress has done 
much to fulfill the spirit of American 
democracy which decrees that govern- 
ment must be “by the people.” It passed 
a voting rights bill which guarantees to 
millions of Negro Americans in the South 
that henceforth the 15th amendment will 
be fully honored. But citizens of Wash- 
ington, D.C., still cannot vote for their 
local government. I ask my colleagues 
to sign the discharge petition, now avail- 
able for signature, in order to rescue the 
District of Columbia home rule bill from 
the committee which has blocked it for 
so many years. 

Home rule supporters hope to adopt 
the bill passed by the Senate last month 
without any changes. We fear amend- 
ments would mean the bill could be 
stalled in the conference committee to 
resolve the differences between the Sen- 
ate and House versions. The House 
members of the committee would nor- 
mally be the same ranking members of 
the House District Committee who have 
opposed the measure for so long. Today 
I am introducing the Senate version of 
the home rule bill to emphasize my op- 
position to any amendments which would 
possibly jeopardize final passage of a 
home rule bill. 

Let us acknowledge the well-known 
fact that many of the most vociferous 
opponents of home rule object to allow- 
ing Washington to govern itself because 
it is the only large city with a majority 
of Negro Americans. Many of these are 
the same people who opposed the voting 
rights bill because they did not want 
Negro Americans to vote because they 
constitute a majority in many southern 
counties and cities. Home rule for Wash- 
ington is, in reality, another phase of 
the civil rights struggle. President 
Johnson’s remarks when he signed the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 apply equally 
well to District of Columbia home rule: 


This right to vote is the basic right with- 
out which all others are meaningless. It 


‘gives people an individual control over their 


own destinies. 


You cannot ask the citizens of Wash- 
ington to behave in a responsible fashion 
and to continue the tradition of har- 
monious race relations, and at the same 
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time say they are not competent to con- 
trol their own destinies. 

The District of Columbia is governed 
in an antiquated and cumbersome man- 
ner. Any change of its laws or ordi- 
nances, or an appropriation of funds, no 
matter how small, must be debated and 
passed by the Senate and House and 
signed by the President. Consider the 
fact that in the midst of debate on im- 
portant legislation Congress has had to 
take time to decide whether or not the 
size of ice cream containers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia could be changed. Al- 
though every American citizen is con- 
cerned about the affairs of his Nation’s 
Capital, it should not be the function of 
Senators and Representatives from all 
parts of the country to govern Wash- 
ington, D.C. This District of Columbia 
is an example of the “taxation without 
representation” which our Founding 
Fathers fought and died to eliminate. 

The Senate has passed a bill giving 
home rule to the District of Columbia 6 
times since 1948. The House has passed 
no home rule legislation during that time 
because the House District Committee 
has refused to report the bill to the 
House. The committee has continued 
its unreasonable tactics this year. My 
colleague, the gentleman from Detroit, 
Congressman CHARLES Drees, along with 
a few other members of the House Dis- 
trict Committee, has tried for 9 months 
just to have hearings held on the bill. 
In April, I was glad to join 115 other 
Congressmen in signing a letter asking 
for hearings. Home rule supporters 
have now had to file a discharge petition 
in order to overcome the committee's 
dilatory tactics and bring the bill di- 
rectly to the floor of the House. 

President Johnson said in his recent 
letter to Speaker McCormick: 

I feel confident that Members of the House, 
given the opportunity, will join with Mem- 
bers of the Senate to afford their fellow 


citizens the full blessings of democracy and 
liberty. 


In order to give all the Members of 
the House this opportunity to debate and 
vote on home rule for the District of 
Columbia, I ask each of my colleagues 
to sign the discharge petition today. 


A STABILITY THAT MAKES 
PROGRESS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker— 

Opinion is like a pendulum and obeys the 
same law. If it goes past the center of 
gravity on one side, it must go a like distance 
on the other; and it is only after a certain 


time that it finds the true point at which it 
can remain at rest. 


The German philosopher, Schopen- 
hauer, is credited with this observation, 
though the idea is certainly not original 
with him. Almost anybody could have 
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said it, and probably almost everybody 
did. The preacher, Ecclesiasticus, may 
have said it better than anybody: 

The Sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down, and hasteth to his place where he 
arose. The wind goeth toward the south, 
and turneth about unto the north; it whirl- 
eth about continually and the wind return- 
eth again according to his circuits, All the 
rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not 
full; unto the place from whence the rivers 
come, thither they return again. 


The idea is that the passage of time 
presents us with a series of changes 
which seem to contradict each other. At 
one point of time, opinion and action 
seem to move in one direction; at an- 
other point, they seem to move in the op- 
posite direction. Yet it is assumed that 
there must be some condition or position 
where change stops, where there is no 
movement in either direction. So far 
as the pendulum is concerned, this posi- 
tion is the center of gravity. If the pen- 
dulum no longer passes beyond this point 
on either side, the clock stops. It is no 
longer useful as a clock; it is simply a 
piece of material without a purpose. 

When we consider opinions and affairs 
which press on us relentlessly today, 
whether it is in the economic world, or 
the social world, or the political world, or 
whatsoever, we must conclude that prac- 
tically all change is moving in one direc- 
tion. We use the word, liberal, or some 
other descriptive word, to designate the 
direction. Not too many years ago, 
change was in an opposite direction, and 
a few years hence, change may again be 
in that direction, which we call con- 
servative. The history of the United 
States has been filled with successive 
swings toward liberalism and conserva- 
tism—toward the left or right, as we 
sometimes say. While we are in one 
phase of the swing, whether zt is toward 
the left or the right, we find it impossible 
to see how change in that direction 
should ever cease, and reverse itself. Up 
to the present time, it always has. The 
question that arises here is: Would we 
be happy if there were no longer any 
change in either direction, if the pendu- 
lum stopped at the center of gravity? 
And an added question is: Would we be 
more happy if the pendulum kept on 
swinging in the same direction, whether 
that direction were liberal or conserv- 
ative? 

To a world that is weary of confusion 
and struggle and dissatisfaction on every 
side, some rest from our troubles would 
be welcome. We no sooner find a solu- 
tion for one problem than another even 
more difficult problem presents itself. 
Then the old one breaks out anew, and 
we can get no permanent settlement any- 
where. Stability seems an idle dream. 
We must cope with unexpected develop- 
ments every day, and previous experi- 
ence is of little help in dealing with them. 
Old methods would not work. Exhausted 
as we are with trying to apply remedies 
which seem logical, and frustrated as we 
are with the unsatisfactory results of the 
remedies we do apply, we are prone to 
wish everything would stop and give us 
some rest. We are sick of hearing about 
Vietnam and Crete and the Congo and 
Latin-America and the race problem and 
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the balance-of-trade deficit and the un- 
employment rate, and we wish they 
would all go away and leave us alone. 
Let the swing of change stop, and we 
will find surcease. 

Exactly this sort of thing has hap- 
pened during the course of the ages. 
The great historian, Toynbee, traces the 
rise and fall of a number of distinct 
civilizations which have appeared on the 
face of the earth during the centuries. 
Some of them ceased to struggle against 
their problems. They gave up. The 
pendulum stopped. The civilization 
died. Where is it now? All it left be- 
hind was a few bits of tools and orna- 
ments and such like, with possibly some 
inscriptions carved on stone, many of 
which are indecipherable. Other peo- 
ples took their territory and built up 
institutions and customs of their own. 
But the old civilization is dead and for 
the most part forgotten. All graves are 
silent and restful, if that is what we 
want. 

Is it possible for the pendulum to keep 
on swinging in one direction eternally? 
We have a number of instances in which 
such change came close to a fatal end. 
One of the most conspicuous, perhaps, is 
France. 

Beginning in the 17th century, three 
French kings by the name of Louis oc- 
cupied the throne in succession. Their 
reigns covered a long period of years 
through which power and privilege ac- 
cumulated in the hands of a few. The 
nobles, the court, the clergy, absorbed 
all the fruits of industry, and left the 
commonalty to starve in rags and deg- 
radation. So careless were the privi- 
leged in their responsibility toward the 
realm and its inhabitants that they con- 
sidered it sport to shoot a workman on 
the roof of a building and see him tumble 
to the ground. The kingdom was bank- 
rupt, and invading armies were sweep- 
ing in from all sides. The excess of con- 
servatism provoked the Revolution, and 
then the pendulum swung as violently in 
the opposite direction. The reign of 
terror killed off the flower of French 
ability. There succeeded Napoleon and 
the dictatorship. It is reasonable to say 
that to this day France has not recovered 
from two excesses, one in one direction, 
the other in the other. 

Much of Latin America today is a vic- 
tim of a prolonged swing to the right. 
Privilege seems to be the dominant fac- 
tor in social, economic and political life. 
Wealth and power are in the hands of 
afew. They seemingly prefer to see the 
masses uneducated, so they will not real- 
ize their plight and possibly organize 
some means to overcome it. Reform is 
constantly talked about, and efforts to 
institute reform measures are plentiful. 
But the customs of centuries do not give 
way easily to pressures for improvement. 
The outcome of the impasse hangs in the 
balance. South America is already a 
continent of seething unrest. It may 
perish of hunger or of revolution. And 
then what? 

In the United States, the movement to- 
ward the left seems to be of long dura- 
tion, and to some the magnitude of the 
swing seems unprecedented. Will it ever 
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stop, or will it carry us to destruction? 
Before we draw too hasty a conclusion 
either way, let us stop to consider some 
matters which have never before oc- 
curred in the history of any nation. 

First, a conscientious and unbiased 
analysis of developments may indicate 
that the magnitude of the swing is not 
so violent as is sometimes believed. Ac- 
tually, no world-shaking change has been 
forced on the Nation, either economi- 
cally, socially or politically. What has 
happened is that little changes have oc- 
curred with striking speed. Changes are 
innumerable, and affect everything. 
They are largely the product of an enor- 
mous expansion in human knowledge 
and human capability. They have oc- 
curred in the lifetime of a single man. 
When the Spanish-American War was 
fought a short lifespan ago, the United 
States was a little nation, poor enough 
to need investments from Europe, mili- 
tarily weak enough to excite only con- 
tempt in the powers of the Continent, 
lacking in prestige everywhere. Within 
that life span, we have acquired wealth 
untold, impregnable military force, and 
the power to impose our civilization on 
most of the world, if we had the disposi- 
tion to exercise that power. We have 
made all these acquisitions because we 
have somehow had the foresight to 
grasp the meaning of all the revelations 
of the scientific fraternity and bend them 
to our use. Our curiosity and our will- 
ingness to try anything have brought us 
to the front. The changes that have 
been brought about are changes in the 
availability of things. They are not 
changes in our basic nature. 

Automation of one kind or another 
has helped to make things plentiful. It 
has also abolished jobs. Electronic gadg- 
ets and space age craft have created new 
jobs to take their place. The machine 
makes economic goods plentiful. So 
money seems plentiful, also, that is, 
everybody seems to get plenty of money. 
Actually, there is little or no money any- 
where; just credit. But credit serves as 
well to acquire things as does money. It 
is the things which we get which are of 
use to man, and not the money, or credit, 
given in exchange for them. All the 
wealth of the Indies, if they had it now 
or ever had it, did not keep them from 
starving. 

The genius of America lies in our 
readiness to make small changes with- 
out altering the fundamental structure 
of society. The Constitution of the 
United States stands as it was written 
nearly 200 years ago. Nothing vital has 
been altered, and it serves as well as it 
did when first written. To date, 24 so- 
called amendments have been added. 
Ten of these were after-thoughts agreed 
on before the original Constitution went 
into effect. We call them the Bill of 
Rights, and they were put into words 
for the purpose of emphasis on what 
was already the spirit of the document. 
Of the remaining 14 amendments, one 
simply abolished a preceding one. That 
left 12. Look at these and then note 
how little change any or all of them to- 
gether made in our society. As the years 
passed by, we have clung to the spirit 
of the Constitution and have found it 
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possible to adjust to such changes as 
were made necessary by time. 

It is possible that American love of 
sports has had more to do with the 
adaptability of American character than 
is generally supposed. Scarcely can an 
American be found anywhere who is not 
interested in some game or sport. These 
are all governed by rules, and the rules 
are constantly changing. In football, 
say, the rules favor the offense one year. 
New formations and new styles of attack 
are permitted by the rules, and high 
scoring results. In a year or so, the de- 
fense has its turn. Certain privileges 
of the offense are curtailed, and the free- 
dom of attack deployment is restricted. 
Scoring is reduced, and games become 
more evenly balanced. The fact seems 
to be that Americans are totally unin- 
terested in any one-sided affair. They 
want things to be reasonably well bal- 
anced. They want change, but not too 
much change. They want the pendulum 
to keep swinging, first one way and then 
the other. And this spirit which is so 
noticeable in sports probably carries over 
into all activities of life. 

The attitude we have been describing 
tends to make the American tolerant. 
When St. Paul first came to Athens, he 
remarked that “all the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell, or 
to hear some new thing.” He should 
have seen the Americans before he made 
that remark. But even in Americans tol- 
erance does not go beyond a certain 
point. It stops before experiment passes 
over into excess. 

A little reflection on what has hap- 
pened in this Nation in the last two 
centuries will bring to mind a number 
of causes which were pressed to the point 
of excess. In the beginning they were 
tolerated, perhaps approved. They 
Seemed necessary adjustments which 
must be made to changes in conditions. 
If they stopped there, they became part 
of our everyday behavior. But if they 
became radical in nature, reaction set in. 
The pendulum had gone as far as was 
permitted in that direction. 

If there is apprehension in America 
today about the general trend of events, 
it is somewhat comforting to know that 
we have encountered the same situation 
before. It is our experience that the 
character of our citizenry tends to draw 
constantly toward the center. If we go 
past that center in one matter, we can 
be counted on to return. We have faith 
enough in ourselves and in our destiny 
to be convinced that the pendulum will 
keep on swinging, but that its arc will 
remain within the limits of good judg- 
ment and of a desirable form of social 
progress. 


CHILDISH BEHAVIOR OF A FEW 
WOULD-BE INTELLECTUALS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in 
this age of turmoil, many of our youth 
serve the Nation in trouble spots where 
mutilation or death is just around the 
corner. It is fortunate for us that these 
bright spirits do not carry into their crit- 
ical jobs the same attitude which mo- 
tivates a few other youth who consider 
themselves more fortunate in staying 
within the safety of these shores. An 
editorial written by one of these who 
loves his country enough to serve it with- 
out hesitation and without murmur is 
reprinted in the Preston County Journal, 
West Virginia. I am proud to say that 
the writer is a citizen of my State, ani- 
mated by ideals which are common in my 
State. His name is Peter E. Gianutsos. 
I congratulate him most humbly, both 
on his own fortitude and on his contempt 
for the crybabies whose highest ambi- 
tion is to get $2 an hour demonstrating. 
And my congratulations extend to the 
editor of the Preston County Journal, 
who puts himself emphatically on one 
side of the fence by reprinting the edi- 
torial. I hope the editorial will be read 
by every citizen, particularly by those 
who are confused by the childish be- 
havior of a few would-be intellectuals: 

Wirra Mauice TOWARD SOME 


(Eorron's Note—The following editorial 
carried in the August 4 issue of the Air Di- 
vision Adviser, a GI publication at Tan Son 
Nhut, Vietnam, was sent to us by a Preston 
County soldier, A2c Leon Evans, now sery- 
ingin Vietnam. We think it worthy of pub- 
lishing and gives some food for thought of 
what the GI’s think of some of our doings 
over here.) 

(By Peter E. Gianutsos) 
A LEGACY OF IGNORANCE 


Time was when a boy went to college to 
study law, medicine, engineering, or one of 
the arts. And girls went to get their degree. 
But that was in the past. Today’s crop of 
college cut-ups are no longer content to 
swallow goldfish, crowd themselves into tele- 
phone booths or foreign cars. They now 
insist on dictating Government policies and 
are ready to parade, demonstrate, or sit-in 
at the drop of a cause. 

The latest gimmick among these intellec- 
tual midgets is a campaign to urge all mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to desert their 
posts rather than serve in Vietnam, 

As a member of the race that started this 
democracy kick, I have no quarrel with the 
right of the individual to voice his opinions. 
However, the hysterical babbling of these 
bourgeois boors borders on sedition, if not 
treason. I leave that to the legal eagles in 
the Justice Department. It is a sad day in- 
deed when the words “honor, duty, and coun- 
try” have come to mean so little. As a mem- 
ber of the military family, I have spent the 
better part of my adult life in the Saigons 
of the world. It never occurred to me to 
disobey an order, or to question the right of 
my Government to send me anywhere to pro- 
tect and preserve its interests. 

Like a lot of us here, I have had occasion 
to be at the base theater during one of the 
daily memorial services, and I have wit- 
nessed the loud music, the slow walking and 
heard the soft prayers for those to whom 
fygmo charts and rotation dates are no 
longer important. I muttered my own 
prayer, as well as giving silent thanks that it 
was not me inside that metal box. As I stood 
there, I remembered the of these 
mentally retarded adults and my compassion 
for a dead man turned to shame, and finally 
anger, that they dared to ask me to prosti- 
tute my profession, ask me to bring dishonor 
to myself, to my service, and to my country. 
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It is difficult enough to understand when 
the more learned citizenry take the rostrum 
to rant and rave against our Government, 
and thereby feed the propaganda mills to 
the north, but to be subjected to the mean- 
ingless chatter of many of these imbecilic 
sloths, whose idea of bravery is to lead a 
panty raid, is more than human dignity can 
bear. 


It has been suggested that they all be 
drafted and brought to Vietnam. I could 
not agree less. To put these morons in a 
uniform is to insult the memory of those 
who never came back from Pork Chop Hill, 
Guadalcanal, or, those who did not survive 
the Brinks BOQ bombing or the VC attack 
on the Embassy. Instead, clean them up, 
cut their hair, take away their sweat shirts 
and sneakers and bring them to Vietnam to 
live among the people. Let them expound 
their theories about the kind, gentle mis- 
understood VC among the villagers whose 
homes were destroyed and their meager rice 
crop stolen. Let them talk about war mon- 
gering to the widow of a Vietnamese Army 
private who earns her rice and fish as a pros- 
titute, or, with the village woman who lost a 
hand, one finger at a time, to Vietcong ter- 
rorists because she dared to stand up for 
what she believed was right. 

Draft them into the military? Never. 
Ours is a proud organization, made up of 
men and women who have ideals and princi- 
ples, and what's even more important, men 
and women who have the courage and the 
will to live up to those beliefs. They take 
great pride in themselves, in their uniforms, 
and thelr Nation, qualities that campus 
“cuties” have yet to acquire. Until they do, 
they will never “belong.” Their voice will be 
that of the semieducated half-baked idiot 
and the fool who will leave behind only a 
legacy of shame, disgrace, and dishonor. 


STATEMENT BY MR. PAUL 
JENNINGS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
word like to bring to the attention of 
this body a statement made before the 
National Parks and Recreation Subcom- 
mittee of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee by Mr. Paul Jennings, 
president of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
AFL-CIO, 

Under Mr. Jennings’ leadership, the 
IUE has earned an enviable reputation 
championing important conservation 
causes. As we have now come to expect, 
Mr. Jennings’ observations on the Hud- 
son River are perceptive and to the point. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS 
(AFL-CIO) BEFORE THE NATIONAL PARKS 
AND RECREATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
HoUsE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS, FRIDAY, JULY 30, 1965 
The International Union of Electrical, 

Radio, and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) 

supports legislation that would provide for 

Federal action to develop and protect the 

Hudson River. 

‘There can be no question that sound con- 
servation of natural resources is one of the 
most pressing needs of our modern world. 


—— O pee oe 
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The Hudson River, threatened by pollution 
and spreading blight, is a resource of inesti- 
mable value to the growing population of the 
greater metropolitan area of New York. 
Properly conserved and developed it can pro- 
vide jobs, tax revenues, and matchless recre- 
ational potential. 

The record clearly shows that the State of 
New York cannot handle this job without 
Federal help and guidance—the damage is 
now too extensive, the pressures are too 


great. 

The IUE calls for immediate Federal ac- 
tion. We must not be sidetracked into 
studies or other delaying tactics. Too much 
has been lost already and too much can still 
be lost. Study and action must go hand in 
hand and the Federal Government's ex- 
pertise is essential in both. 

The measures now being considered by 
the National Parks and Recreation Sub- 
committee propose creative new approaches 
in keeping with the new conservation out- 
lined by President Johnson in his message on 
natural beauty. 

On behalf of its 300,000 members in the 
United States and Canada, 50,000 of whom 
live and work in New York, the IUE urges 
that the National Parks and Recreation Sub- 
committee and the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee report favorably on 
the legislation it is considering. We urge 
that Congress pass such legislation without 
delay. 

PAUL JENNINGS, 
President. 


TASK FORCE ON YOUTH OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOUND SUMMER JOBS 
FOR 820,000 YOUNG AMERICANS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident has announced that between June 
and August of this year the task force on 
Youth Opportunity found summer jobs 
for 820,000 young Americans. It ex- 
ceeded its maximum goal of 500,000 jobs, 
a goal which had been set deliberately 
higher than seemed attainable, by 
320,000 jobs. 

The end of summer marks the end of 
this program but not the end of the ef- 
fort of this administration to help young 
people. The President has announced 
that a top priority drive will be launched 
to get young Americans “back to school.” 
I commend the President and Vice Pres- 
ident HUBERT HUMPHREY who headed the 
task force on Youth Opportunity upon 
the success of the summer program and 
upon the new campaign to make our 
young people educated, trained, and em- 
ployable. The President’s statement 
follows: 

TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES COUNCIL 
On behalf of the entire Nation, I want to 

thank the Vice President and his special task 
force on youth opportunity. The document 
you have presented me is much more than 
just a statistical report; it is a passport to 
the future for hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans. 

Early this spring, I asked the Vice Presi- 
dent to head up a special task force to meet 
one of our most pressing problems in this 
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area: that of helping to find summer jobs 
for some of the 2 million youngsters who 
would be unemployed once school was out. 
For many of these youngsters there would 
be no hope unless we could help them. 
These were the unskilled dropouts, and the 
Negroes—or both. 

In this all-out effort to help these young 
men and women, we enlisted the willing sup- 
port of our Government agencies, of labor 
leaders and of leaders from private industry. 

We set out goals deliberately high: 500,000 
jobs in the public and private sector. We 
might not reach it, but at least we could try. 

We underestimated what determined 
Americans can do. 

Today the Vice President tells me we have 
found jobs for 820,000 young Americans this 
summer. This is an astonishing record of 
performance. And I want to thank all the 
leaders in this Nation—in industry, in labor, 
and in government—for their unstinting 
support. Without them, the program would 
never have gotten off the ground. 

What we have done this summer is more 
than just a matter of finding summer jobs 
for youngsters who otherwise would have 
been unemployed. We have added a new 
dimension to many of their lives. 

And that is why I am going to raise the 
goal on you again. Here it is, August 21, 
with the summer almost over. I want you 
to continue this vital program in an effort 
to place 1 million young Americans in jobs 
by summer's end. 

And I am going to ask something else, 
too. 
At the start of the school term last fall 
3,100,000 young people had already left 
school without a high school diploma. 

Their unemployment rate was 16.6 per- 
cent, almost four times that of the entire 
labor force. 

During the coming school year, we face 
the prospect of another three-quarters of 
a million youngsters dropping out. Many 
of them will not even begin the new term 
next month. 

The decision for many people to remain 
in school must be given top priority. 

I am, therefore, asking Vice President 
HUMPHREY to take immediate steps to mo- 
bilize nationwide support behind a back- 
to-school drive. 

I urge employers, unions, civic, trade and 
religious organizations and State and local 
government to exert every influence that 
they command to bring to our young people 
the facts of the importance of education. 

And once the importance of education is 
impressed upon them, this administration 
will do everything in its power to see that 
they get it. 


QUALITY OF MEN AND WOMEN 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON HAS AT- 
TRACTED TO GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE HAS BEEN QUITE RE- 
MARKABLE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. FarRnsLey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
quality of the men and women President 
Johnson has attracted to Government 
service has been quite remarkable. 

Whether the appointments by Presi- 
dent Johnson came as a surprise or were 
fully expected, they have all been excel- 
lent choices which, upon reflection, 
seem to be just made for the job. 
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Many fine articles and editorials have 
been written about the individuals who 
occupy leading roles in the Johnson ad- 
ministration. 

For example, the Louisville Times of 
August 17 praised Mr. Johnson's ap- 
Pointees. Noting that in the 19 months 
in which Lyndon Johnson has been 
President, he has named 320 men and 
women to top salaried positions in Gov- 
ernment. 

There is general agreement among Wash- 
ington news reporters that the quality of 
these appointments has been exceptionally 


The Louisville Times’ 
marked. 

At this time under leave to extend my 
remarks I wish to include the Times edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times, Aug. 17, 
1965] 


editorial re- 


TALENT SCOUTING FOR THE PRESIDENT 


“I had a harder time,” President Eisen- 
hower told a press conference on Febuary 
18, 1959, “when people thought they might 
be committed for 6 years of service than 
when they were for 2.” 

He was talking about a problem common 
to all chief executives—that of inducing able 
men to leave successful careers in civilian 
life for a short and perhaps thankless assign- 
ment in Government. The problem, of 
course, is not simply one of persuasion; the 
prospective appointee must be selected be- 
fore persuasion can be applied. 

As President Eisenhower described it at 
another press conference (July 3, 1957) that 
seemed to him a fairly simple process: “I 
appoint people to office on the basis of the 
best I think I can find and I am responsible 
to myself and to my own conscience in 
appointing them that way, and that is the 
way I do it.” 

In actual practice, a president can scarcely 
be expected to have ready an endless supply 
of potential appointees, each qualified for a 
particular potential vacancy. Last month 
President Johnson had been in office 19 
months. In that time he had named 320 
men and women to top-salaried jobs in his 
administration, not all of them headline 
fillers, but all important to the success or 
failure of his administration. 

There is general agreement among Wash- 
ington news reporters that the quality of 
these appointments has been exceptionally 
high. An explanation for how this has come 
about was contained in an article by Frances 
Lewine of The Associated Press in Sunday's 
Courier-Journal. 

Soon after the 1964 election, President 
Johnson gave an additional assignment to 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. The assignment was 
to search out possible nominees for Presi- 
dential appointment to administrative jobs. 

It is exacting personnel selection, and to 
accomplish it Macy uses computer-punch- 
card records of more than 20,000 prospective 
nominees and suggestion sources all over the 
country in industries, labor unions, and pri- 
vate organizations. 

Vacancies in Presidential appointive jobs 
occur almost daily, and Macy and his helpers 
draw up a statement of requirements before 
beginning the search for a candidate who 
may fill them. He usually submits to the 
President a list of six or more suggested 
nominees with supporting information. 

Macy acknowledges that not all of the 
ideally suited nominees are available. Key- 
men in private enterprise often cannot afford 
the financial sacrifice entailed in leaving 
their established job for a Government sal- 
ary—even one near the top. But he tries— 
making each search without preconditions. 
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This is not intended to suggest that all of 
President Johnson's appointments have been 
devoid of the influences of politics or per- 
sonal friendships. Some certainly have been 
so influenced as they no doubt have been 
influenced in every national administration. 
But President Johnson is not only a pro- 
fessional politican; he is an uncommonly 
astute one, and he has no intention of filling 
the appointive offices with hacks. He is, in- 
deed, predisposed to elevate men and women 
from the ranks of Federal service so as to 
strengthen the concept of governmental 
career service. 

In turning over the task of searching and 
sifting to a professional (Macy has more than 
20 years’ experience in Government person- 
nel work) President Johnson has established 
a pattern that his successors could do much 
worse than follow. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 20, 1865, the President addressed 
the White House Conference on Equal 
Employment Opportunities, chaired by 
the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
a son of a family long associated with 
efforts to achieve the fullest implementa- 
tion of freedom for all Americans. 

The President's remarks are of inter- 
est not only because they touch on an 
important new program to achieve equal 
employment opportunities but as a docu- 
mentary of the efforts of the past decade 
to achieve equality of opportunity in 
many other vital areas. Employment is 
the capstone to voting rights, education, 
and countless other opportunities which 
go to make all Americans employable and 
employed. 

The President’s statement follows: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT BEFORE THE 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EQUAL EM- 

PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Chairman Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., I al- 
ways feel stimulated and inspired a little bit 
just to repeat that name—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr. I know that your father and your 
mother would be very happy if they could 
observe how your talents are being used in 
this critical hour in our national history. 

I think they would feel the same way about 
my fellow workers in the cause of equal op- 
portunity, and I know you don't want me 
to salute you very long—in view of that sun 
out there—but I do salute you, one and all. 

I commend you for coming here, in the 
heat of a Washington August, to give us your 
insights into one of America’s critical prob- 
lems. We asked you to come here for your 
country’s sake—because we believe that it 
is a problem beyond the capacity of any 
single one of us in this capital, or any single 
group of us, to ever solve alone. We need 
your help—and Iam glad that you have re- 
sponded out of a sense of duty to both your 
country and to humanity. 

Last year we were given the indispensable 
legal means for solving this problem. Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964—guar- 
anteeing equal employment opportunities— 
is a key to hope for millions of our fellow 
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Americans. With that key we can begin to 
open the gates that now enclose the ghettoes 
of despair. 

But I would remind you this morning that 
it is just a key. It will open the gates only 
for those who are willing to shoulder the 
responsibilities, as well as the rights that it 
offers. The key itself cannot provide the 
skills and the determination that the econ- 
omy of this Nation requires, It cannot re- 
verse at once those melancholy currents by 
which millions are swept along—in slum 
houses, in crowded schools, in the desolate 
streets where unemployment and boredom 
lead hopeless men to crime and violence. 

But none of that solemn history could 
ever be changed without this key. 

If there is one thing I think we have 
learned from the civil rights struggle, it is 
that the problems of bringing the Negro 
American into an equal role in our society 
is more complex, and is more urgent, and is 
much more critical than any of us have ever 
known. Who of you could have predicted, 
10 years ago, that in this last, sweltering, 
August week thousands upon thousands of 
disenfranchised Negro men and women 
would suddenly take part in self-govern 
ment, and that thousands more in that 
same week would strike out in an unparal- 
leled act of violence in this Nation 

Our conscience cries out against the hatred 
that we heard last week. It bore no relation 
to the orderly struggle that has ennobled the 
last decade. Every leader in that struggle 
has condemned this outrage against the laws 
of the land. And during the few days that 
preceded it, I had spent all week at the 
White House visiting individually with Dr. 
King, Mr. Farmer, Dr. Roy Wilkins, Philip 
Randolph, and talking about the great meet- 
ing that we would have here later in the fall, 
because the cities of this Nation and the 
Negro family are two of our most pressing 
more important problems. Well, the bitter 
years that preceded the riots, the death of 
hope where hope existed, the sense of failure 
to change the conditions of life—these things 
no doubt lead to these riots. But they did 
not justify them. 

I hope that every American who lives in 
equal opportunity for his fellow men, under- 
stands this distinction that I have made. 
For we shall never achieve a free and pros- 
perous and hopeful society until we have 
suppressed the fires of hate and we have 
turned aside from violence—whether vio- 
lence comes from the night riders of the 
Klan, or the snipers and the looters in the 
Watts district. Neither old wrongs nor new 
fears can ever justify arson or murder. 

During the past decade, more of my energy 
has been spent on protecting and 
and writing into law, through the legislative 
halls, the rights of all Americans than I have 
spent on any single subject or any half- 
dozen subjects. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957—night after 
night after night, I slept in my Senate chair. 
I did not see my family for a week. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1960, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965— 
these were the advances in whose cause were 
enlisted men of good will from every part of 
the country. But many of them sacrificed 
their political life in this cause. I see some 
of them out there now. The road to passage 
of all of these bills was a long one, and a 
winding one, and a tortuous one. They were 
conceived and they were enacted—the first 
in almost a century. Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation 100 years ago, 
but it was a proclamation and never a fact. 
And these measures, one by one, were con- 
ceived and enacted to protect the rights of 
American citizens that were set forth in the 
American Constitution, and in the minds 
and hearts and spirits of our Founding 
Fathers. 

But I must remind you, and all the world, 
this morning, that with these rights comes 
responsibility. 
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2 And with responsibility there goes obliga- 
on. 

We cannot, and we must not, in one 
breath demand laws to protect the rights of 
all of our citizens, and then turn our backs, 
or wink, and in the next breath allow laws 
to be broken that protect the safety of our 
citizens. There just must never come the 
hour in this Republic when any citizen, who- 
ever he is, can ever ignore the law or break 
the law with impunity. 

And so long as I am your President I in- 
tend to preserve the rights of all of our citi- 
zens, and I intend to enforce the laws that 
protect all of our citizens—without regard to 
race, religion, region, or fear. 

A rioter with a Molotov cocktail in his 
hands is not fighting for civil rights any more 
than a Klansman with a sheet on his back 
and a mask on his face. They are both more 
or less what the law declares them: law- 
breakers, destroyers of constitutional rights, 
and liberties, and ultimately destroyers of a 
free America. They must be exposed and 
they must be dealt with. 

It is our duty—and it is our desire—to 
open our hearts to humanity's cry for help. 
It is our obligation to seek to understand 
what could lay beneath the flames that 
scarred that great city. So let us equip the 
poor and the oppressed—let us equip them 
for the long march to dignity and to well- 
being. But let us never confuse the need for 
decent work and fair treatment with an ex- 
cuse to destroy and to uproot. 

Ours is an open society. The world is al- 
ways witness to whatever we do. Some 
things we don’t do. We would not have it 
otherwise. For the brave story of the Amer- 
ican Negro is related to the struggle of men 
on every continent for their rights as sons 
of God. It is a compound of brilliant promise 
and stunning reverses. Sometimes, as in the 
past week—as the two are mixed on the same 
page of our newspapers and television 
screens—the result is baffling to all the 
world, And it is baffling to me and to you, 
and to us. And always there is the danger 
that hours of disorder may erase the ac- 
cumulated good will of many months and 
many years. And I warn and plead with all 
thinking Americans to contemplate this for 
a due period. 

Yet beneath the discord we hear another 
theme. That theme speaks of a day—of a 
day when Americans of every color, and 
every creed, and every religion, and every 
region, and every sex can be trained for de- 
cent employment, can find it, can secure 
it, can have it preserved, and can support 
their families in an enriching and a reward- 
ing environment. 

For those who have been denied equal ac- 
cess throughout the years to public facili- 
ties, I am proud to say that this administra- 
tion has lead the way in ripping down the 
barriers of discrimination. 

To those who have been denied the pre- 
cious right to vote that ought to go with 
American citizenship, this administration is 
opening the polling booths again and is regis- 
tering them by the thousands so they can 
exercise that right. 

For those who have been denied an equal 
opportunity to learn, through Head Start, 
their elementary, secondary, vocational, and 
higher education the Johnson administra- 
tion is trying to turn hope into reality. 

And to those who have been trapped in the 
dark ghettos, barren of playgrounds for their 
little children, and barren of decent homes 
for their families, eroded by the monotony 
of each day's existence, I promise them that 
as long as I am here every day I am going to 
be working to see that that, too, is changed. 

In education, in housing, in health, in con- 
servation, in poverty, in 20 fields or more, we 
have passed—and we will pass—far-reaching 
programs heretofore never enacted that are 
rich in hope and that will lead us to a better 
day. 
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We will do all this through the work of 
men and women like you—men and women 
who believe both in equal opportunity and 
equal responsibility. And unless we are suc- 
cessful in what we are trying to do, we may 
all be consumed, without discrimination, by 
the fires of hate and by bigotry. 

You have been asked to come here because 
you are already enlisted in this—what I con- 
sider the most important cause of our time. 

I welcome you. I am grateful for your 
energy and your purpose. For our cause 
is the liberation—the liberation of all of 
our citizens in all of our sections in all of 
our Nation through peaceful, nonviolent 
change. 

And we shall overcome, and I am enlisted 
for the duration. 

Earlier in the spring, I asked the very able 
and dedicated Vice President, who has given 
his life to protecting equality among all 
races and religions and regions, to head up 
a blue-ribbon Cabinet task force to see what 
we could do about 2 million youngsters, 
most of whom came from broken homes, a 
good many of whom slept with the rats every 
night—if they slept at all—all of whom were 
without jobs, without education, without 
food, to see if he couldn't, with the help 
of the Cabinet and with the help of the busi- 
nessmen and labor men of this country, find 
jobs for these men, so that they could wipe 
away this monotony and have useful work, 
constructive work, of their talents this sum- 
mer. 

We were ambitious. Perhaps not as am- 
bitious as that great man of vision, Franklin 
Roosevelt, when he said that, We will build 
50,000 planes a year.” And they ridiculed 
him. We said we must get 500,000 jobs for 
these young people this summer. 

Our late beloved President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, started programs that brought 
thousands of youngsters into private and 
into public employment and made them 
closer to their country and to their govern- 
ment. And so, in his memory, and faced with 
this crisis, the Vice President, at my direc- 
tion, undertook this assignment. 

Before his target date approached, he said, 
“We have reached the goal already.” That 
is what every United Fund head in the coun- 
try likes to hear, every Red Cross cry. He 
had reached the goal. And I said, “Well, 
let's just get a better goal—750,000.” 

Now, he’s coming home tomorrow. It’s 
su to be a secret. And I guess we'll 
get a little publicity on it, if I tell it off the 
record. But I do want to observe that he's 
already placed 800,000, and I am going to 
raise the goal on him tomorrow, although it 
is mid-August, and tell him, Let's go to 1 
million.” 

So, the unemployment of young people 
has taken a nosedive. The employment has 
skyrocketed. But if we reach our goal of 1 
million, that we never dreamed of a few weeks 
ago, we will have done only 50 percent of our 
job, because we started out with 2 million. 

Our unemployment is the lowest it has 
been for 7 years. We can’t sit back in our 
rocking chairs and be happy and satisfied as 
long as there is 1 million, or 100, who have 
energy and are willing to work, that are 
denied work. 

So to you who have given your talents to 
come here on behalf of this country, I thank 
you. 

We have problems of foreign policy. The 
foreign policy of this country is going to be: 
Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you. And I said to Secretary Rusk and 
his staff yesterday, every one of them, the 
foreign policy of this country is to educate 
all of our people, to give every child all the 
education he can take; find work for every 
human being that is willing to work; find 
medical care so that we will preserve the 
bodies and keep them on the payroll and on 
the tax roll as long as we can. 
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Education, health, move them out of the 
slums and the poverty, provide housing, and 
beautify the land and make it something that 
is truly symbolic when we say America the 
beautiful, because we want this to be a good 
world. 

And when other nations look at us and see 
what we are doing at home, they must know 
that people that do those things with their 
own folks are not going to treat other people 
very badly. 

Now, the African continent, the Western 
Hemisphere, the European continent—we re- 
viewed each one of them one by one, the 
hundred-odd nations that we have relations 
with. And those relations, I am glad to say, 
are better than one could really expect under 
all the problems that face a complex world. 

We do have a serious situation in Vietnam. 
We need to get to a negotiating table. We 
need, in the words of Isaiah to “reason to- 
gether.” And I pray every night the day 
will come when others will be willing to 
accept our proposals and join us in our hope 
of satisfying these problems and dealing with 
these differences by talking instead of 
fighting. 

There are some that will use this problem 
in Vietnam to lock the door of opportunity 
on housing, and on education, and on space, 
and on health, and on conservation. But 
they are singing an old song. They are living 
in another century. The people of America 
are progressive, prudent folks that are on the 
march and they know that we cannot lead 
the world if we lead them in ignorance, and 
illiteracy, and poverty, and disease. 

While on the one hand we are going to 
protect our liberties and defend our convic- 
tions and plead for an opportunity to live 
in peace, we are never going to neglect the 
education of our little ones, or the salvation 
of our lame or our palsied, or even forget the 
countryside, because people work better, 
longer, faster, produce more in a land that 
we like to call America the Beautiful. 

Thank you for what you are doing for it, 
thank you for what you are going to do. 


THE MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. AsHLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing H.R. 10627, “a bill to 
amend the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act to provide that no land contained in 
the national wildlife refuge system shall 
be sold, transferred for any use, or other- 
wise disposed of without the approval 
of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, and for other purposes.” 

Many of our national wildlife refuges 
were created as the result of specific 
authorization by the Migratory Bird 
Commission—a Commission created by 
the Congress for the purpose of provid- 
ing policy guidelines in our program of 
wildlife conservation and in the devel- 
opment of our national refuge system. 
The Migratory Bird Commission consists 
of three members of the Cabinet, two 
Members from the Senate, and two Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Recently, in an effort to effect econo- 
mies, the Department of the Interior pro- 
posed to cut down or eliminate 11 na- 
tional wildlife refuges—striking, as a 
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New York Times editorial pointed out, 
“an oddly regressive note” in the John- 
son administration’s otherwise excellent 
record on major conservation issues. 
Two wildlife refuges are to be eliminated, 
five are to be reduced in size and four 
in management—11 areas altogether— 
at an estimated savings of $200,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I seriously question any 
proposal which seeks to reduce or elimi- 
nate these refuges from the national 
wildlife refuge system at a time when 
this Nation requires every acre possible 
be dedicated to such public purposes as 
wildlife conservation, outdoor recreation, 
and natural beauty. I question even 
more seriously such a proposal made 
without consultation with the Migratory 
Bird Commission. The Department’s ac- 
tion reverses decisions and procedures 
of long-standing made by the Commis- 
sion in authorizing particular refuges, 
and in providing for disposal of refuges 
purchased with duck stamp moneys in 
accordance with Commission actions of 
the past. 

It should be remembered that there 
are many refuges and lands within ref- 
uges that were brought into the national 
wildlife refuge system by means other 
than specific action on the part of the 
Migratory Bird Commission. Many 
wildlife refuge areas—game and wildlife 
ranges, for example—were created by 
Executive order or by transfer of lands 
from other Government agencies and 
many of these areas have broader na- 
tional wildlife conservation purposes 
than that of facilitating the conservation 
of migratory birds. 

It may well be that there are units in 
our wildlife refuge system which, hav- 
ing outlived their usefulness as wildlife 
and waterfowl habitats, should be elimi- 
nated or reduced—despite the fact that 
the basic statute, the Migratory Bird 
Commission Act provides in its title for 
the acquisition of these areas of land 
and water “in perpetuity.“ Nevertheless, 
the Secretary’s action or determination 
as the case may be raises questions of 
public policy. 

I think it should be remembered, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is a program sct up by 
the Congress and administered by a 
Commission created by the Congress, as 
trustees for the funds of American duck 
hunters and other contributing conser- 
vationists who came to us and asked that 
we provide a duck stamp and use the 
proceeds to acquire necessary land for 
migratory bird refuges. 

In addition, we are trustees of the 
funds of organizations and private indi- 
viduals, who have contributed millions 
of dollars for acquisition, and in some 
cases development, of these refuges. 

As trustees of the funds of duck hunt- 
ers, private individuals, and conserva- 
tion groups, it follows that there is a very 
definite congressional responsibility 
when it comes to removing these lands 
from our national wildlife refuge system. 

For this reason the proposed authority 
of the Commission to oversee the disposal 
of refuge land has been broadened, in my 
bill, to include all lands in the refuge 
system, rather than merely those lands 
which were brought in through specific 
Commission action. 
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It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that intro- 
duction of this legislation will serve to 
check this move to eliminate needed 
existing refuges, and will lead to a better 
and a more systematic methud of over- 
seeing the operation of all refuges. It is 
time that the proper role of the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Commission be 
fully recognized. 


THE GUILTY IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
there are times when an item appears in 
print that so perfectly reflects your own 
views that you can only say, “I wish I 
had said that.” Such an article was 
James J. Kilpatrick’s column in the 
Evening Star of August 20. 

I would like to make it a part of the 
Recorp against the day when the flood 
of crocodile tears has ebbed and the true 
culprits are searched for. The answer 
is right here for any who seek it: 


All week long, the leading bleeding hearts 
of the Great Society have been wetting down 
the ashes of Los Angeles with tears for the 
poor oppressed. We have been fairly awash 
in tales of Watts, the palm-lined ghetto, 
with its unemployment, its crime, its in- 
comes below $4,000. 

“The guilt lies on us all,” said one lugubri- 
ous professor, gazing sadly into the camera. 
And he began to talk of frustrations that 
just had to find catharsis. 

Twaddle, The guilt for this criminal an- 
archy in Los Angeles is direct, immediate, 
and personal, as guilt must always be if the 
first essentials of our law still count for any- 
thing. And if guilt is to be extended in 
some sort of metaphysical conjecture, then 
let the guilt He squarely upon such philoso- 
phers as the Reverend Martin Luther King 
and President Johnson. 

What did the Negro apologists of our time 
expect? How could they have been surprised 
by these events? Have they never heard of 
the harvest that is reaped by men who sow 
the wind? 

For the last 5 years or more, Dr. King 
has been going up and down the country, 
preaching his own brand of ever-loving an- 
archy. His is the gospel that tells his sim- 
ple-minded people to violate the laws they 
feel in their hearts to be wrong. What is 
the guilt that lies today on Dr. King? 

Dr. King is not alone. Over this same 
period, we have seen the White House itself 
and our Central Government as a whole con- 
tribute to a cynical disrespect for old insti- 
tutions. The Constitution, once regarded as 
the supreme law of the land, has been pro- 
gressively reduced to the merest scrap of 
paper. This Republic was founded in part, 
at least, upon respect for the ancient rights 
of private property; this was the oldest hu- 
man right of them all, but Congress and the 
courts have let it erode away. Is it any 
wonder that the Los Angeles insurrectionists 
put private property to the torch? 

Over the last 10 years, the American Negro 
has been singled out for a fulsome solicitude 
that has done him a terrible disservice. 
Through every conceivable device of law and 
Politics, the Negro has been artificially puffed 
up, protected, pampered, wrapped in swad- 
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dling clothes, and excessively admired. He 
has been the particular object of public hous- 
ing, poverty programs, job preferment, and 
aid for his illegitimate offspring. In the 
sanctified name of “civil rights,” he has been 
excused for criminal conduct that in any 
other set of facts would have drawn 30 days 
on the roads. The Supreme Court of the 


, distur! 
of the peace, and violators of the rights of 
other men—pardons them with a wave of 
judicial wands. What guilt lies on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? 

It is high time in this country to cut 
through the fatty sentimentality, the phony 
guilt, the couch-ridden recriminations. If 
rhetorical questions are to be asked, should 
we not inquire if the status of the Negro, a 
century after emancipation, is entirely the 
fault of white society? Entirely? Or is a 
large part of this squarely the fault of the 
Negro people themselves? 

It is said that the Negro has been kept 
down by the devices of segregation, and 
doubtless there is truth in this. But the 
whole of the proposition never is examined. 
Were all Negroes kept down? Or were many 
Negroes too lazy to get up? Say what you 
will about the South (it is not the South 
where whole cities go up in the flames of in- 
surrection), the American Negro has had two 
generations of reasonable opportunity in the 

ted North and West. How has he 
developed the opportunities put before him? 
In squalor, in apathy, in crime, in cadging 
off the welfare, in dropping out of integrated 
schools, in breeding swarms of children out 
of wedlock. This is the sorry record. And 
now, in Los Angeles, we witness barbarian 
hordes. 

What is the remedy? It is to treat the 
Negro like a white man. God knows his race 
has done little enough to deserve a fate so 
difficult and demanding. This is to expect 
of the Negro, first of all, work; and then 
self-restraint; obedience to law; respect for 
authority; creative imagination, right con- 
duct. It is to expect of him some capacity 
for leadership, some positive contribution 
to the communities he lives in, some sense 
of common decency in the maintenance of 
neighborhoods. This is the white man’s 
world—a world that earns its way, accepts 
responsibilities, knows failure, knows success, 
and does not search for somewhere else to 
lay a personal blame. 

Plenty of Negroes have shown they under- 
stand these elementary obligations. Espe- 
cially in the South, a Negro middle class is 
rising, buying property, entering public life, 
setting a fine example of civic responsibility. 
Elsewhere in the country, examples multiply 
of individual excellence. If only the do- 
gooders will stop expecting too much of the 
Negro too soon. If only they will learn 
that pampering and special privilege and 
legislative crutches cannot do the job. If 
only they will understand that the character 
of a backward people cannot be tempered in 
Molotoy cocktails. 

Respect for law, respect for property, re- 
spect for the rights of others—these have 
to come first. And these must be enforced 
by the courts and by the suddenly stiffened 
demands of a fed-up society. The guilt for 
these outrages lies upon individual arsonists, 
hoodlums, vandals, thieves. Try them. And 
then turn to the political and intellectual 
leaders who need forgiveness more: they 
know not what they do. 


SOUTH BEND, IND., PROJECT HEAD 
START 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a suc- 
cessful Project Head Start program con- 
ducted this summer in South Bend, Ind., 
is graphically described in the following 
account that appeared in the South 
Bend, Ind., Tribune on August 15, 1965. 

Mr. Birdsell, author of the article, 
makes two telling points that I draw to 
the attention of my colleagues. First, he 
says: 


There was agreement that the Head Start 
graduates have a better chance for success in 
kindergarten and subsequent progress. 


Second, he writes: 


However, staff members did agree they were 
given rather complete freedom by Federal 
Officials. There was no interference in the 
classroom as such or in many other program 
aspects. 


The article follows: 


SoutH BEND EDUCATORS Give 90 UNDERPRIVI- 
LEGED CHILDREN A GENUINE HEAD START 
(By Roger Birdsell) 

Bringing order out of chaos has been a 
unique privilege for a small band of South 
Bend educators and their assistants this 
summer. 

In 8 weeks, they have given 90 underprivi- 
leged children a genuine head start when 
they enter kindergarten this fall. 

“Now, they can follow directions, ‘They 
can listen. What more could you want?” 
Mrs. Lucia Howe asked. 

Mrs. Howe speaks from experience. She is 
a veteran kindergarten teacher at Navarre 
School. 

Eighty weeks ago in a Harrison School 
classroom, she met 15 youngsters, whom 
many would have dismissed as impossible to 
educate. 

Starting literally from scratch, she and her 
colleagues are convinced time, patience, and 
money wisely expended can reclaim children 
almost automatically rejected by American 
education practices of the past. 

The money in this case, $13,275, came from 
the Federal Government under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

The time and patience came from the en- 
tire local project staff, headed by Mrs. Sylvia 
Whitmer, and, rather unexpectedly, the pa- 
rents of the children themselves. 

In an informal discussion last week, the 
final one of the program, several of the pro- 
fessional staff members agreed the success- 
ful involvement of parents was their key to 
success. 

PARENTS COOPERATE 


Parental cooperation could and did reduce 
itself to the stark necessity of getting the 
child out of bed and to the bus which car- 
ried him to the school. (Three classes each 
at Harrison and Studebaker School.) 

It could and did expand to introduction 
of the whole idea of education as a good 
thing to families with a whole inheritance 
of economic cultural and emotional depriva- 
tion. 

“There is a fear in simply going to school, 
of meeting the teacher and the whole proc- 
ess of education,” Mrs. Carol Davis, who 
handled one of the Studebaker classes, re- 
marked. 

Staff members said the importance of get - 
ting the parents concerned, interested and 
active in the child's education cannot be 
overstated. 

“With possibly one exception, we found 
that when the parents were interested the 
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child was more successful in the program,” 
Richard Matthews, staff psychologist, re- 
ported. 

Mrs. Whitmer said persistent but highly 
informal contacts with the home were very 
successful and became standard practice al- 
most from the start. 

Teachers and other staff members would 
visit individual homes during the after- 
noons and evenings. During the mornings, 
when classes were in session, parents were 
invited in for extended visits, one or two 
at a time, not in large groups. 

Parents on these visits were encouraged 
to assist in classroom activities, to stay for 
the lunch which was part of the program 
and to go on “field trips” outside the class- 
room. 

Staff members found the developing in- 
teraction between the child, the school and 
the home where parents became concerned 
one of the most fruitful consequences of 
the program. 

Richard Brocker, a case worker for the 
St. Joseph County Department of Public 
Welfare who worked closely with the pro- 
gram, said there were instances of “young- 
sters almost attacking their parents” to be- 
come interested. 

Staff members agreed that economically 
depressed, undereducated parents whose 
energies are concentrated on barely making 
a living can be motivated not only to toler- 
ation but assisting in the education of their 
children. 


PREKINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


They agreed that the sense of self-disci- 
pline, the increased “attention span,“ so 
vital to the more formal education of later 
years can be developed in a prekindergarten 
age group of reasonable native intelligence 
whatever the social background. 

Mrs, Whitmer spoke of an approach delib- 
erately “unstructured to work toward the 
structured program” which the child will 
enter in the kindergarten. 

Staff members agreed that the first 2 weeks 
were quite chaotic in the classroom, but 
gradually a sense of order developed. A visi- 
tor to several rooms in the final week found 
an atmosphere of order, purpose and activity 
typical of the normal kindergarten. 

Frankly, as Matthews said, the program at- 
tempted to “send these children into kinder- 
garten with the middle-c.ass background 
they do not receive in their homes.” 

Staff observations and formal testing re- 
sults “show a definite move towards a 
middle-class norm in these students,” Mat- 
thews reported. 


A NATIONAL EFFORT 


Head Start here was part of a national 
effort this summer and was one aspect of 
President Johnson's war on poverty under 
the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Nationally, there has been criticism of the 
crash aspects of the program. Critics say it 
attempted to take in too many youngsters, 
about 560,000; ran too short a time, and was 
not thought out sufficiently. 

These pitfalls appear to have been avoided 
locally to a certain extent by deliberate re- 
striction of the initial enrollment to 90 stu- 
dents and in selection of staff. 

Mrs. Whitmer operates her own private 
nursery school during the regular school 
term. The six classroom teachers were drawn 
from the experienced kindergarten and pri- 
mary faculty of the public schools. 

Nevertheless, and despite the considerable 
successes, staff members said there is definite 
room for improvement in the future on the 
basis of the experience of the last 8 weeks. 

MORE TIME NEEDED 


More time is the basic need from the staff 
viewpoint. Staff members felt keenly the 
termination of the program just at the 
point when, they felt, the children were 
ready for even greater strides. 
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The children will be entering kindergarten 
in the fall, but staff members were worried 
they might be lost and regress in a situation 
of about 35 students and one teacher. 

In staff discussions, the need for starting 
the program earlier, perhaps running it 
through the regular school year in whole or 
in part was urged, though the resulting prob- 
lems of finance and housing were recognized. 

Despite these concerns, there was agree- 
ment that the Head Start graduates have a 
better chance for success in kindergarten and 
subsequent progress. 

“If we have saved only five of these chil- 
dren from educational failure in the future, 
then we have justified the spending of nearly 
$14,000,” Matthews declared. 


READY TO EXPAND PROJECT 


Staff members also felt they were now 
ready for a program taking in more students 
than the 90 in the initial project. No one 
doubted that more than 90 prekindergarten 
youngsters could qualify. 

There was also a feeling that enrollment 
should be based not just on an economic 
standard, that educational deprivation can 
result from other factors. The Federal act 
restricts enrollment to children from families 
with an annual income of $2,000 or less. 

If there was initial chaos in the classroom, 
there was a feeling of rather persistant chaos 
in Washington. Materials, particularly 
standardized tests, sent out from Washing- 
ton were frequently late. 

The staff said the I-week training ses- 
sion at Purdue University, Lafayette, dictated 
by Washington, suffered from lack of plan- 
ning. They felt Head Start succeeded here 
because of local knowledge and experience 
rather than as a result of direction from 
above. 


NO FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 


However, staff members did agree they 
were given rather complete freedom by Fed- 
eral officials, There was no interference in 
the classroom as such or in many other pro- 
gram aspects. 

Mrs. Whitmer said one of the major lessons 
of the initial program was the importance 
of an earlier effort to start immunization 
against communicable disease and health im- 
provement generally. 

(On the other hand, Mrs. Whitmer said, 
left to the parents, immunization would not 
have started in most cases and the child could 
not have entered kindergarten this fall as 
a result. All but six children were started 
on immunization by last veek.) 

The real importance of the three assistants 
assigned to each classroom teacher was rather 
a revelation to the professional staff. Indeed, 
they thought even more assistance would be 
desirable in the future. 

“STEP” GIVES HELP 

Mrs, Whitmer said one of the pleasantest 
surprises of the program was the success in 
the classroom assistant role of several teen- 
agers enrolled in the Step program. 

Step gives teenagers who have dropped out 
of school or are potential dropouts part-time 
employment, intensive counseling and the 
chance to resume schooling in some form. It 
is also supported by the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Step enrollees are from low income families 
like the Head Start youngsters, and Mrs. 
Whitmer said the older youths appeared to 
be learping as much from their experience as 
the youngsters they were helping educate. 

Another key to success, Mrs. Whitmer said, 
was the close cooperation of the two welfare 
case workers, Broecker and Dean Burket, 
particularly in contacts with the parents. 

Initially, they helped select the students 
for the program, but then were assigned to 
follow-up work on a part-time basis. Mrs. 
Whitmer said the decision to continue their 
services was one of the most important made 
locally. 
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A PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
2580, THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT OF 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, or at the earliest appropriate time, 
I intend to introduce an amendment to 
H.R. 2580, the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1965. My amendment 
would permit the naturalization as 
citizens of persons over 50 years of age 
who have been living in the United States 
for at least 20 years. 

The amendment would relieve the per- 
sons affected from certain hardships im- 
posed upon them because of the present 
wording of section 312(1) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. The lan- 
guage of the amendment is the same as 
the bill which I first introduced last year 
and which I have reintroduced this year, 
H.R. 3932. Last year, the bill won wide 
support, in fact, bipartisan support. I 
am hopeful that those who received it 
well last year will give it the same amount 
of consideration during the present de- 
bate. 

Section 312 now provides for a literacy 
test for all persons wishing to become 
naturalized as American citizens. Sub- 
section (1) of section 312 contains a pro- 
viso excepting any person who on the 
effective date of the act is over 50 years 
of age and has been living in the United 
States for periods totaling 20 years. The 
crucial words in the proviso are “on the 
effective date of this act.” These words 
create a closed end classification bene- 
fiting only those persons who came to 
the United States prior to December 24, 
1932, that is, 20 years preceding the 
effective date of this act.” My amend- 
ment would simply change the language 
of 312(1) to read “at the time of 
his petition for naturalization.” The 
change in language would create an open 
end classification, allowing persons to 
fall within the exception when they have 
lived in the United States for at least 
20 years, even though they may have 
come in after 1932. 

BACKGROUND OF SECTION 312010 


Prior to 1950 the immigration and na- 
tionality law did not contain a literacy 
requirement. There was a requirement 
under the 1940 act that persons who 
wished to become naturalized must speak 
the English language. But there was no 
requirement that he be able to read and 
write in English. Section 304 of the 1940 
act contained the following language: 

Sec. 304. No person except as otherwise 
provided in this act shall hereafter be natu- 
ralized as a citizen of the United States upon 
his own petition who cannot speak the Eng- 
lish language. 


But let me emphasize again that this 
requirement meant only that the person 
know how to speak English, and not 
that he read and write in English. 
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The literacy requirement for naturali- 
zation was first introduced in to the law 
with the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950. Section 30 of the 1950 act 
contained a proviso stating: 

Sec. 30. this requirement shall not 
apply to * * * any person who, on the date 
of approval of this amendment, is over 50 
years of age and has been legally residing 
in the United States for 20 years. 


The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 reenacted this literacy require- 
ment with a similar proviso in section 
312. Thus, in effect, in 1952 the exemp- 
tion was updated by 2 years. Under the 
1950 act only persons who came into this 
country prior to 1930 could benefit from 
the exemption. Under the 1952 act, as 
I have pointed out, persons must have 
entered the United States prior to 1932 
in order to come under the exemption. 


EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT LAW 


The pertinent portions of the present 
law follows: 

Sec. 312. No person except as otherwise 
provided in this title shall hereafter be nat- 
uralized as a citizen of the United States upon 
his own petition who cannot demonstrate 
(1) an understanding of the English lan- 
guage, including an ability to read, write, and 
speak words in ordinary usage in the Eng- 
lish language: Provided, That this require- 
ment shall not apply to any person physi- 
cally unable to comply therewith, if other- 
wise qualified to be naturalized, or to any per- 
son who on the effective date of this Act, is 
over 50 years of age and has been living in 
the United States for periods totaling 20 
years. 


As I have previously indicated the only 
change in the existing law that my 
amendment would make would be to take 
out the phrase on the effective date of 
this Act“ and to substitute the words “at 
the time of his petition for naturaliza- 
tion.“ My amendment would not elimi- 
nate the literacy requirement. All that 
it does is to eliminate the arbitrary date 
of 1932 as the year in which persons must 
have come into the United States in 
order to come within the proviso ex- 
empting persons over 50 years of age 
who have been here for at least 20 years, 

The effect of the present law is this: 
if a man emigrated from Mexico to the 
United States in 1932 and is now over 
50 years old, he may be naturalized as 
a citizen even though he cannot read and 
write English. This is because he has 
resided in this country at least 20 years 
preceding the 1952 act. In fact such a 
man would have resided in this country 
for 32 years. But if this same man came 
into the country from Mexico in 1933, or 
1934, or 1940, or any time after 1932, he 
can never qualify for naturalization if 
he cannot read and write English. He 
may live in the United States for 20 
years, or 25 years, or 30 years. He may 
be 50 years old, or 60 years old, or 70 
years old. He may have had children 
born to him in the United States. He 
may have raised his family and seen his 
children, who are citizens because they 
were born here, go off to fight and maybe 
die for America. He may have grand- 
children and even great grandchildren 
who are citizens of the United States, 
yet, he will never come within the 
exemption set out in section 312(1) sim- 
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ply because he entered the United States 
after 1932. 

Of course, this applies to persons who 
came to the United States from other 
countries. I have used Mexico as an 
example because in my hometown of 
San Antonio and throughout my dis- 
trict, and in south Texas and other 
places along the Mexican border there 
are a number of persons who fall into 
the category I have outlined. There are 
people in these areas from Mexico who 
are more than 50 years old and who 
have lived here for more than 20 years. 
I received one letter from a man who 
is 71 years old. He has children who 
were born in this country and who are 
therefore citizens. But he himself can 
never become a citizen because he came 
here after 1932 and he cannot read and 
write English. 

Some of these people have lived here 
25 and 30 years. They have worked hard 
most of their adult lives. They have 
paid taxes to the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. They have raised children 
here. Yet these people can never be- 
come citizens under the present law. 
Many of the people affected, by the way, 
are women who because of the demands 
of raising families were never able to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
learning English, and because of their 
advanced years have little or no chance 
of ever becoming proficient in our lan- 
guage. 

The 1952 act updated by 2 years the 
exemption set out in section 312(1). 
Congress by that action established a 
precedent of updating this exemption, 
and the 89th Congress would be perfectly 
consistent in once again updating it. 
But in so doing we would be merely post- 
poning for some future Congress the task 
of correcting the inequity which I be- 
lieve the present wording of 312(1) 
creates. For this reason I will offer my 
amendment tomorrow. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE SEEKS TO AS- 
SURE SAFETY OF DRUGS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the key safeguards of the constitutional 
democracy we enjoy in the United States 
is an intricate network of checks and bal- 
ances, both between and within the vari- 
ous levels of government. The mainte- 
nance of a genuine separation ahd bal- 
ance of powers between the legislative 
and executive branches of our National 
Government is an essential element in 
this structure. 

There is widespread agreement among 
students of government that there has 
been in recent years a serious diminution 
of the position of Congress in relation 
to the burgeoning bureaucracy of the 
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executive branch. In my opinion, one 
of the factors most responsible for this 
imbalance is the increasing involvement 
of the executive agencies in scientific and 
technical programs. Neither the Mem- 
bers nor the relatively limited staffs of 
the Congress, few of whom are scientists, 
are trained to deal with the technical 
details of these activities. Nor is this 
necessary for proper legislative oversight, 
which, after all, is concerned principally 
with matters of policy and administra- 
tive performance. 

However, there appears to be a great 
deal of resentment and even resistance on 
the part of some Government scientists 
to legislative branch examination of the 
administration of their programs on the 
grounds that we are not scientists and, 
therefore, cannot understand the prob- 
lems involved. This attitude, unfortu- 
nately, often leads to a head-on colli- 
sion between an executive agency and a 
congressional committee, and all too of- 
ten, I am afraid, scientific groups out- 
side of the Government instinctively rally 
to the support of the executive agency 
without bothering to examine the merits 
of the matter. 

Perhaps this is a manifestation of the 
“two cultures,” the scientific and the 
nonscientific, about which the noted 
British scientist and author C. P. Snow 
has written at some length. As chair- 
man of the Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee, which has responsibility 
for the oversight of several executive 
agencies engaged in scientific activities, 
I have witnessed several such happen- 
ings. 

One notable example was the subcom- 
mittee's study several years ago of the 
management of the health research 
grant programs of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. A recent instance in- 
volves the subcommittee’s current study 
of the drug safety activities of the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Prior to and during several of the sub- 
committee’s hearings on drug safety, the 
FDA Medical Director took offense at our 
probing into the manner in which the 
agency fulfills its responsibilities in this 
area—an area, I might add, which is 
vital to the health and very lives of the 
American people. As a result, he at- 
tempted to withhold from the subcom- 
mittee information necessary to the suc- 
cessful fulfillment of its responsibilities 
to the Congress. This information con- 
sisted principally of reports received by 
FDA concerning patients who were ad- 
versely affected in the course of using 
specific drugs. Such reports are of great 
importance to the FDA in deciding 
whether to withdraw a harmful drug 
from the market or otherwise restrict its 
use. And such reports are also impor- 
tant to a congressional committee when 
it undertakes to review FDA’s use of the 
available information in reaching regu- 
latory decisions. 

I am pleased to say that the medical 
director failed in this ill-advised attempt 
to withhold information, just as the FDA 
itself had failed in 1962 when the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee rejected the agency's legislative 
proposal to seal off from the Congress 
certain records which are readily avail- 
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able to the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government. 

Subsequently, the medical director 
sought to muster support for his actions 
and objectives among certain scientific 
groups, some of which are rather closely 
tied to the regulated industry. I think 
it is significant, however, that few, if any, 
of these groups bothered to study the 
transcripts of the hearings or to other- 
wise obtain the subcommittee’s evidence 
and views before expressing themselves. 
It is also significant that the subcommit- 
tee has received a considerable volume of 
correspondence from physicians and 
private citizens who read about our 
hearings in the press and wrote to com- 
mend the subcommittee for its diligence 
in protecting the interests of the medi- 
cal profession and the consuming public. 

I find it disappointing and alarming 
when groups from the scientific commu- 
nity throw scientific method to the winds 
by adopting resolutions or expressing 
opinions concerning governmental mat- 
ters about which they are not adequately 
informed. This has been the case in a 
number of instances where the FDA 
Medical Director, whose administrative 
actions have been closely examined by 
the subcommittee, has met with non- 
governmental scientists who have then 
passed resolutions on the basis of his 
statements. In one such instance, the 
FDA Medical Director actually called a 
special meeting of the FDA Medical Ad- 
visory Board for the purpose of obtain- 
ing support for his actions and his per- 
sonal views. The Board passed a num- 
ber of resolutions, including one which 
reads in part: 

We are deeply concerned, therefore, at the 
recent insistence of a congressional commit- 
tee that confidential records containing 
specific names of doctors, patients, and hos- 
pitals, be released. 

We therefore recommend that steps be 
taken through appropriate channels so that 
in the future the confidentiality of these 
records will be preserved. 


I can assure the House, as the FDA 
well knows, that the Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations Subcommittee has never in 
any way violated or compromised the 
doctor-patient relationship. Since the 
FDA is aware that statements and im- 
plications of this kind are untrue, I can 
only conclude that this and similar reso- 
lutions are intended to distract scientific 
and public attention from the facts dis- 
closed by the subcommittee’s drug safety 
investigation. 

Even more important, however, is the 
very serious implication that the Con- 
gress is less prudent or trustworthy than 
the executive branch when dealing with 
information that merits special care. 
I am sure that my colleagues resent, as 
I do, the argument that records in a 
Government agency’s files are released 
or their confidentiality violated because 
a congressional committee examines 
them in the course of carrying out its 
duties. 

The general press and some of the 
trade press have, in my opinion, pro- 
vided balanced and objective reporting 
of the subcommittee’s hearings and the 
subsequent controversy, for which I am 
appreciative. I was especially pleased 
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to see a very thoughtful article by Miss 
Elinor Langer in the August 13 issue of 
Science, the distinguished journal of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which places this mat- 
ter in a proper perspective and makes 
clear that the subcommittee has been 
operating with reasonableness in seeking 
to discharge its responsibilities. Miss 
Langer also offers some interesting ob- 
servations on the tendency of some ele- 
ments within the scientific community 
to rally automatically to the support of 
their colleagues in the executive branch 
whenever the latter comes into conflict 
with the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly commend the 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress. 

[From Science magazine, Aug. 13, 1965] 
FDA: SCIENTIFIC, MEDICAL GROUPS SUPPORT 

AGENCY IN DISPUTE WITH FOUNTAIN OVER 

Access TO Druc DATA 

(By Elinor Langer) 

A congressional investigation of the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) that began 
over a year ago in low-keyed fashion has re- 
cently become the focus of an argument over 
the rightful limits of legislative inquiry into 
scientific and medical affairs. The argument 
finds Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, in a familiar but not 
altogether comfortable spot—at odds with 
a substantial portion of the medical and sci- 
entific communities. 

FounTain’s dispute with the FDA 
when the House Government Operations Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
of which he is chairman, moved from the 
general considerations which had occupied 
it for nearly a year to concrete studies of 
FDA's handling of particular drugs. FDA’s 
policy on giving information to Congress has 
only one formal limit: FDA may not disclose 
pharmaceutical industry secrets, such as 
formulas. For the rest, however, the policy 
is more or less dependent on political winds. 
When congressional-executive relations are 
poor (as, for example, when the Eisenhower 
administration faced a Democratic Congress), 
the rule book for executive agencies calls 
for a certain amount of closeness with agency 
information. When they are good, as they 
are at the moment, the word goes out that 
executive agencies are expected to be open 
and helpful. Few civil servants enjoy having 
their official actions prominently displayed 
before the public, and this openness may go 
against the bureaucratic grain. (A few years 
ago, for example, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration attempted to have the law 
changed to enable it to cover a wider range 
of documents with a blanket of confiden- 
tiality—and one of the opponents of this 
move, which was unsuccessful, was L. H. 
Fountain, who was beginning to develop an 
interest in the agency’s operations.) 

In general, however, agencies have very 
little choice about supplying information. 
But in the present case, what seemed to the 
agency to be “cooperation” seemed to the 
Fountain committee and staff to be bureau- 
cratic foot dragging or, worse, deliberate ob- 
fuscation. Committee investigators did have 
access to the files they requested, but often 
the files would have inexplicable gaps, and 
the investigators had to make five or six trips 
before they felt their grasp of the situation 
was adequate. In addition, the staff was 
troubled by an agency ruling (later relaxed) 
that required a representative from the Com- 
missioner’s office to be present whenever the 
staff interviewed a lower ranking official of 
FDA. 

At several points in the hearing it was 
made clear that FOUNTAIN felt cooperation to 
be more mythical than real. But the sim- 
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mering antagonisms did not burst open until 
the agency attempted publicly to discourage 
FOUNTAIN from obtaining certain documenta- 
tion he felt he needed. There were two 
items at issue. One was a tape recording 
of a meeting of scientific consultants called 
to advise the agency on a particular group 
of antihistaminic drugs. The second was a 
list of names of patients for whom adverse 
reactions to an antidepressant drug (Par- 
nate) had recently been reported, together 
with the name of the reporting physician. 

On the first point, officials of the agency, 
including Commissioner George Larrick and 
medical director Joseph Sadusk, claimed that 
handing over the tape “would interfere with 
cooperative relations between FDA and scien- 
tists, would prevent frank and open discus- 
sions at such meetings, and would destroy 
our attempt to set up good procedures,” If 
scientists knew the tapes would be made 
public. Sadusk said, the result would be 
“stilted discussions, and our efforts to handle 
patina committees would be interfered 
with.” 

On the second point, it was argued that 
submitting the names of doctors and patients 
violated the confidentiality of that relation- 
ship, and that it would hamper the efforts 
of the agency to elicit cooperation from doc- 
tors in reporting adverse drug reactions. Re- 
sistance in the agency was so strong that the 
FDA officials are known to have taken the 
case to Secretary Celebrezze for final de- 
cision, where they were overruled, reportedly 
on the basis of “conversations with the White 
House.” The material has now been sent 
over to FOUNTAIN. 

On the face of it, it seems likely that 
almost every trained scientist would support 
the position taken by Larrick and Sadusk. 
A good many already have. Fountain’s ef- 
forts to obtain this material have elicited 
critical mail from the National Academy of 
Sciences, the Greater Philadelphia Commit- 
tee for Medical-Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
and the Mid-West Committee on Drug In- 
vestigation; the communication from the 
Mid-West Committee was reportedly signed 
by 30 well-known scientists. There has also 
been correspondence from one unit of the 
American Medical Association, though no for- 
mal word from the AMA’s top leaders. While 
none of this correspondence has yet been 
made public, an apparently steady theme is 
that this kind of activity would end by in- 
terfering with clinical investigation of 
drugs in general. A hostile editorlal mak- 
ing that point has appeared in “Medical 
World News,” an infiuential medical weekly 
edited by Morris Fishbein, a former editor 
of the “Journal of the American Medical 
Association.” “If patients are to be faced 
with the threat that their illnesses and their 
mames may be revealed in congressional 
testimony,” Fishbein said, “it will intensify 
the difficulty of securing competent clinical 
investigators to assess new remedies.” Fi- 
nally, the newly functioning medical advisory 
board t of the Food and Drug Administration 


i Members of the board are as follows: 
Mark W. Allam, dean University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Veterinary Medicine; Harry 
F. Dowling, professor of medicine and head 
of the Department of Medicine, University 
of Illinois; Sidney Farber, professor of path- 
ology, Harvard Medical School, and director 
of research, Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation, Boston: William M. M. Kirby, 
professor of medicine, University of Wash- 
ington School of Medicine, Seattle; Norman 
Kretchmer, professor and executive head of 
the Department of Pediatrics, Stanford Med- 
ical Center, Stanford University; William R. 
Mann, professor of operative dentistry, dean 
of the School of Dentistry, and director of 
the W. R. Kellogg Foundation Institution, 
University of Michigan; John G. Morrison, 
practicing physician, Oakland, Calif.; Arthur 
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met in July and supported the agency’s posi- 
tion in several resolutions, including one on 
confidentiality of records and another on ad- 
visory boards. These two resolutions read as 
follows: 

“One of the foundations of the practice of 
medicine is the confidentiality of the doctor- 
patient-hospital relationship. Furthermore, 
the reporting by doctors and hospitals of in- 
formation concerning the effects of drugs to 
the Bureau of Medicine is extraordinarily de- 
pendent upon the preservation of this con- 
fidential relationship. 

“We are deeply concerned, therefore, at the 
recent insistence of a congressional commit- 
tee that confidential records containing spe- 
cific names of doctors, patients, and hos- 
pitals, be released. 

“It is our belief that the purpose of the 
congressional committee could have been 
properly met by obtaining records in which 
actual names of patients, doctors, and hos- 
pitals had been deleted. 

“We therefore recommend that steps be 
taken through appropriate channels so that 
in the future the confidentiality of these 
records will be preserved.” 

“Whereas the kinds of decisions that sci- 
entists are called upon to make in advisory 
committee meetings are not open-and-shut 
and therefore require free, unrestricted and 
often contentious discussion in order to 
reach a final decision which will represent 
the consensus of informed opinion, and 

“Whereas since such free discussion re- 
quires further review by the individual mem- 
bers of the committee after the meeting, in 
order that a proper permanent record may 
be made, it is often necessary that the pro- 

be recorded or verbatim transcripts 
made which will later be edited by members 
of the committee in establishing the final 
report, and 

“Whereas scientists would, In general, be 
unwilling to indulge in such free discussion 
if the detailed discussions were to be made 
available to a third party: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That such recordings and tran- 
scripts be held confidential and that they be 
used only for the purpose of arriving at 
minutes and recommendations which would 
then be approved by members of the com- 
mittee, after which the recording and tran- 
scripts would be destroyed, and that under 
no circumstances would they be transmitted 
to a third party; and be it also 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the office of the President 
of the United States through appropriate 
channels.” 


PRINCIPLES AND CASES 


There is little doubt that, as the writers of 
letters and resolutions evidently believe, the 
principles that have been associated with 
this dispute are of some importance to the 
scientific community. Unfortunately, it is 
not altogether clear that the principles and 
the immediate case are related as purely as 
some of the critics believe. First, some rela- 
tively minor points. In fairness to Repre- 
sentative FOUNTAIN, it must be said that 
there is absolutely no reason to believe that 
the confidentiality of the material would be 
violated through display in public hearings. 
It was intended for the background infor- 
mation of FOUNTAIN and his staff. Indeed, 
there is one circumstance which makes a 
joke of the whole issue of privacy: repre- 
sentatives of the drug companies marketing 
the antihistaminic preparations were per- 
mitted to sit in on the very meeting re- 
corded on the tape to which FDA wanted to 
refuse FouNTAIN access. (The company rep- 
resentatives left the room in the final hour 


T. Richardson, dean of the Emory University 
School of Medicine and professor of pharma- 
cology, Emory University; and Wesley W. 


Spink, professor of medicine, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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of a 6-hour session in which the recom- 
mendations were being drawn up.) The 
fabled “confidentiality” of the doctor- 
patient relationship also has its limits: 
names of patients suffering adverse reactions 
are routinely solicited by drug companies as 
well as by the FDA, and in fact have been 
frequently seen by congressional staff in- 
vestigators studying the agency, including 
Fouxraix's investigators. The agency doesn't 
like this, but it has been going on for several 
years. Why FDA tried to draw the line on 
Parnate remains unclear. 

More important than these circumstantial 
arguments is the fundamental fact that 
Fountain did not simply invent his requests 
to give the agency trouble. They emerged, 
first, from a general feeling, which FOUNTAIN 
evidently shares with every other Senator 
and Congressman who has ever studied the 
agency, that, like other units with regula- 
tory functions, FDA has a difficult time dis- 
entangling the public interest from the 
private interests of the industries it is sup- 
posed to regulate. Many critics have felt 
that there are times when agency decisions 
do not fulfill the objective of protecting the 
public from some of the self-interested 
actions of the industry. Founrar’s re- 
quests also grew out of a particular context, 
and dealt with points on which FOUNTAIN’S 
knowledge of the agency’s activities had led 
him to become skeptical. 

The Parnate case has an extremely com- 
plex history. Full discussion of it should 
await publication of the Founrtarn hearings, 
which will provide much supporting docu- 
mentation. Briefly, however, the siutation 
was this. Parnate, a monoamine oxidase in- 
hibitor used in treatment of severe depres- 
sion, was withdrawn from the market (under 
protest of its manufacturer, Smith, Kline & 
French) in February 1964, after being im- 
plicated in many instances of high blood 
pressure and stroke, and in some fatalities. 
Subsequently it was permitted back on the 
market under new ground rules, which called 
for its use only in hospitalized patients or in 
patients under close observation. Warnings 
were added against its use in combination 
with other drugs, and the recommended 
dosage was reduced. Fountain wanted to 
know why the decision to remarket the 
drug—known to have been a matter of some 
controversy within FDA as well as outside 
it—was made, and what adverse reactions 
had been reported since it returned to the 
market. FDA offered some data, which the 
Fountain staff evidently had reason to be- 
lieve were incomplete—a contention support- 
ed by the fact that FDA has found it neces- 
sary to make several changes in the statement 
initially submitted during the hearings. 
Little that had gone on in the hearings be- 
fore made for an atmosphere of trust between 
the two parties, and the FOUNTAIN staff ap- 
parently felt that, without access to the 
names of patients and physicians, it had no 
way to verify FDA’s assertions or interpreta- 
tions. 

AN ECCENTRIC CASE HISTORY 


In the case of the antihistaminic drugs, 
Founratn’s interest was aroused by what ap- 
peared to be the drugs’ eccentric recent his- 
tory. The basic drugs in question are mecli- 
zine and cyclizine, which have been available 
for many years both on prescription and on 
an over-the-counter basis. They are used 
for treatment of motion sickness, nausea, 
and vertigo. A related drug, chlorcyclizine, 
is available on the same basis, and offered for 
allergies, colds, hay fever, and insect bites. 
In the aftermath of the thalidomide episode 
and the increased interest in the possible 
teratogenic effect of drugs that it engendered, 
reports began to come in from various Euro- 
pean countries linking meclizine with a num- 
ber of cases of birth deformities. Several 
countries, including Sweden, Australia, Den- 
mark, and Germany, placed the drug on a 
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prescription basis, and Italy put a warning 


on the label. Subsequently, animal studies 
conducted at the National Institutes of 
Health showed meclizine to be teratogenic in 
rats, causing cleft palate and incomplete 
calcification of the vertebral column, femur, 
humerus, and skull. 

In the light of these discoveries, the Food 
and Drug Administration began seeking out 
ways to limit the possible harmful effects 
of the drug in this country. After having 
failed in efforts to persuade the manufac- 
turers (Pfizer and Burroughs Wellcome) vol- 
untarily to place the drug on prescription 
basis, change the labeling, and issue warn- 
ings to the medical profession, FDA decided 
to assemble an ad hoc committee whose 
decisions, while not binding, would be useful 
support for the agency's position in any 
regulatory action that might arise. It ap- 
pears that, at the time, medical opinion 
within FDA strongly favored restricting use 
of the drug. 

An advisory committee met in April 1964 
and made several strong recommendations: 

1, That meclizine and cyclizine be re- 
moved from over-the-counter sale and be 
made prescription items only. 

2. That labeling of meclizine and cyclizine 
be revised to include the following general 
statement: “Safety in early pregnancy has 
not been established. Animal studies indi- 
cate (name of drug) causes congenital mal- 
formations. Clinical studies to date are in- 
conclusive,” 

3. That further studies on these drugs be 
made, with reference to efficacy and terato- 
genicity. 

Up to this point, FDA's record is clear. It 
is what happened subsequently that aroused 
Fountarn’s interest. For 9 months, nothing 
happened at all. On January 18, 1965, Medi- 
eal Director Sadusk transmitted the recom- 
mendations to Commissioner Larrick, stating 
that they were endorsed by the Bureau of 
Medicine. Two or three days later, Sadusk 
changed his mind and asked that the rec- 
ommendations be withdrawn. The follow- 
ing month, Sadusk set about to reconvene 
the advisory committee. When it met again 
1 year later, in April 1965, its recommenda- 
tions were startlingly different. According 
to the hearing transcript, three motions (and 
evidently only three) were placed before it. 
The first, that the status quo regarding the 
drugs in question be maintained—that is, 
that they remain freely available, no men- 
tion being made of possible hazards in preg- 
nancy—was voted down. The second, that 
the committee be reconvened to review 
“other selected drugs that may have terato- 
genic effects in lower orders,” was passed. 
The third was a motion to the effect that 
“the over-the-counter preparations of mecli- 
zine, cyclizine, and chlorcyclizine may con- 
tinue to be so distributed providing that 
their labeling include the warning state- 
ment, ‘this drug shall not be taken during 
pregnancy without the advice of a physi- 
clan.“ That one also passed, and it appears 
that it will become the basis of FDA policy. 

Now, the logic of this decision can be criti- 
cized in many ways, and will be. Many med- 
ical scientists point out that the time a drug 
is most likely to harm the fetus is in the first 
few weeks of pregnancy, frequently before a 
woman knows she is pregnant. This is the 
time she is most likely to go to a pharmacist 
and ask what is available for nausea—and 
be given one of these familiar products. One 
Government physician who has followed the 
arguments closely feels it is “medically inde- 
fensible” to assume that a label on an over- 
the-counter product offers adequate protec- 
tion. “The only people this decision can 
possibly benefit are the drug people,” he said. 
FOUNTAIN, however, was interested not so 
much in the medical arguments as in the 
way the decision was reached to overturn the 
first committee's recommendation and sup- 
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plant it with a far weaker recommendation. 
He questioned Sadusk closely on why he had 
changed his mind on an issue of such po- 
tential public importance. Sadusk’s reply 
was essentially that he had never agreed 
with the stringent recommendation in the 
first place, but had passed it up the line 
because it represented the conclusions of re- 
spected scientists. FounTamn wanted the 
tape largely to discover what had transpired 
in the meeting to induce this body of scien- 
tists to alter its recommendations, A draft 
of an edited version of the tape had previous- 
ly been received by the committee in manu- 
script form, but Fountain and his staff evi- 
dently felt it left key mysteries unresolved. 
TWO SIDES 

Thus, whatever else can be said about the 
FounTAIN-FDA dispute, it must be said in 
fairness that there are two sides to it. 
Founratn’s request for the information with 
which FDA was so reluctant to part grew out 
of his need for data concerning two cases 
that have very clear and imminent conse- 
quences for the public interest. In the light 
of past and present FDA policies, neither re- 
quest was unique or extraordinary. Why 
some segments of the scientific community 
have responded so emphatically is a some- 
what puzzling question. One factor seems to 
have been that Fountary has been a favorite 
villain of the scientific community since his 
investigation of NIH a few years ago, and 
there was probably a preexisting readiness to 
believe that if Founrary was involved in it, 
it couldn’t be a very good thing for scientists. 
Another factor is a natural response to sig- 
nals of distress from a fellow scientist—in 
this case Sadusk, who has done more in a 
year to put FDA on the scientific map than 
any other official accomplished in a lifetime. 
It is likely that many scientists also sym- 
pathize with Sadusk's view, as reported in an 
article in an industry trade publication, 
that “he and his bureau should be left 
alone until he can get his staff to the point 
where it can do a genuinely effective ob“ 
a point he estimated to be around fiscal year 
1967 at the earliest. While this notion may 
fit in with the views of many scientists who 
believe that Congress should not interfere 
with the conduct of scientific agencies, it 
makes little sense from an administrative 
point of view. By the same logic, one could 
say that no new Government programs 
should be reviewed at all until they had 
been operating for several years. In addi- 
tion, it is an uncomfortable fact that a good 
many of the decisions with which FOUNTAIN 
was concerned—including the remarketing of 
Parnate and the reversal on meclizine—took 
place after Sadusk assumed stewardship. 
And it is another uncomfortable fact that, 
in terms of its potential consequences for 
public health and safety, the subject of Gov- 
ernment drug policy is of far more impor- 
tance than the subject of research-grant 
administration. When a congressional com- 
mittee has reason to believe that a particular 
situation may be dangerous, it takes pres- 
sures far more powerful than the dismay of 
civil servants or the complaints of scientists 
to make it change its course. 

Two more points should be noted. The 
first is the fact that at least some of the 
scientific and medical groups who have peti- 
tioned Fouxram did so on the basis of re- 
ports of the hearings which appeared in the 
trade and regular press, and did not study 
the proceedings themselves. The second is 
the possibility, reported in the trade press, 
that, in an effort to blunt the impact of the 
forthcoming Fountain committee report, 
FDA Commissioner George Larrick may re- 
tire. Larrick, 64, has been head of the FDA 
since 1954 and, under Government policies, 
is now free to retire. His retirement would 
make the report something of an anticlimax. 
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MAJ. GEN. EDWARD G. LANSDALE 
TO GO TO SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Perper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
ceedingly pleased to see that Maj. Gen. 
Edward G. Lansdale is being sent to 
South Vietnam as a special assistant to 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. I in- 
clude the announcement in the Wash- 
ington Post of August 20 as a part of my 
remarks. 

General Lansdale’s appointment is be- 
ing regarded—and properly so, I think— 
as a clear indication of President John- 
son’s desire to meet the challenge of 
Communist subversion and aggression 
on the political front as well as on the 
military front. I share his hope that the 
military situation will improve as rapidly 
as possible so that more and more em- 
phasis can be given to the political 
struggle in Vietnam—to the contest for 
the allegiance of the individual Viet- 
namese citizen. 

It is also my hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
we will push the political initiative out- 
side of Vietnam—in the rest of south- 
east Asia, in Africa, and in Latin Amer- 
ica. I believe we could find a nation in 
each of these areas whose leaders would 
be willing to have cur help in moving 
rapidly toward social justice and a 
broadly based economic prosperity. 
Such a country, with our aid, could be- 
come a showcase of progress, an example 
and a challenge to the leaders and peo- 
ple of surrounding countries. And such 
an example in another country in south- 
east Asia could have a profoundly fa- 
vorable effect on the course of the strug- 
gle in South Vietnam, by showing the 
people of that area what the United 
States could help them accomplish once 
the Vietcong were rejected militarily and 
politically. 

We need not wait for military action 
to create a new environment for such an 
initiative in another southeast Asian 
country. We can expand our political 
offensive against communism now and 
I think we should be as willing to sup- 
port this effort financially as we are to 
provide whatever may be necessary in 
the way of funds to support our military 
effort. 

LANSDALE TO VIETNAM: STRESSES A POLITICAL 
SOLUTION 
(By Stanley Karnow) 

The administration has appointed Maj. 
Gen. Edward G. Lansdale as special assistant 
to Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge at Saigon 
in what is regarded here as a reflection of 
growing concern that the U.S. approach to 
Vietnam has become too militarized and too 
Americanized. 

An unorthodox and controversial figure, 
Lansdale is to aim broadly at essential polit- 
ical, social, economic, and psychological 
factors that, many specialists feel, have been 
neglected in the recent American buildup 
in Vietnam. 
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“In several ways we're missing the point 
out there,” a source close to Lansdale claims, 
“The Communists are waging revolution in 
all its dimensions, while our side is merely 
fighting a war.” 

TO SEEK CLOSER BONDS 

One of Lansdale's initial efforts after his 
arrival in Vietnam next week will be to es- 
tablish closer bonds between Vietnamese 
leaders both in Saigon and in the country- 
side, 

Ties with the Vietnamese wore thin dur- 
ing the tenure of former Ambassador Max- 
well Taylor, whose mission tended to plan 
programs without consulting local authori- 
tles. 

Lansdale is said to believe that little prog- 
ress can be achieved, particularly in the 
political realm, unless a sense of trust is 
restored between Americans and Vietnamese. 

He will also strive to contact Vietnam’s 
wide variety of political and religious fac- 
tions in hope of helping them find some 
common ground for unity. 


TO BUILD UP RED FOES 


Some analysts submit that Lansdale's 
longer-term objective is to strengthen antl- 
Communist elements should future negoti- 
ations prescribe elections in Vietnam. The 
Geneva Accord of 1954 scheduled nation- 
wide elections, which were postponed, 
largely because anti-Communist forces felt 
too weak to contest them. 

To assist in his operation, Lansdale has 
recruited a “political action team” compris- 
ing a dozen specialists. Like Lansdale him- 
self, some fought the Communist-led Huk 
rebels in the Philippines in the early 1950's. 
Others include officials of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Pentagon, and Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

One member dates his familiarity with 
Vietnam back to World War II. when he 
parachuted into the area to help form an 
anti-Japanese guerrilla force. On and off 
he served in Vietnam until September 1964, 
when he was dismissed by Admiral Taylor 
for what was unofficially described as “un- 
conventional conduct” in the line of duty. 

Commenting on that dismissal at the time, 
one U.S. official in Saigon said: “We don't 
want Lawrences of Asia.” 

Like Col. T. E. Lawrence, who rallied the 
Arabs to the Allied cause in World War I, 
Lansdale has inspired admiration, ridi- 
cule—and above all, controversy. 

As a CIA operative in Saigon in 1954, he 
backed Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 
Diem against President Eisenhowers spe- 
cial representative, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
who favored a coalition of Vietnamese 
leaders. 

In their transparently fictitious novel, 
William Burdick and William Lederer de- 
picted Lansdale as a sensitive, selfless 
“Ugly American” who sympathized with 
Asian aspirations. However, British author 
Graham Greene personified him as a 
naively idealistic “Quiet American.” 

Early in 1961, President Kennedy sent 
Lansdale back to South Vietnam to assess 
the growing insurgency there. Lansdale 
returned considerably disillusioned by the 
Diem regime’s incapacity to motivate and 
mobilize its people. 

Lansdale believed that U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam had to stress political and social 
activities to win popular support. This view 
Was particularly contested in the Pentagon 
by officials who argued: Let's fight first and 
worry about politics later.” 

Sharp disagreements led to Lansdale's re- 
tirement in 1961. In recent years he has 
publicly criticized U.S. policy in Vietnam, re- 
iterating his theme that military action alone 
cannot improve the situation. 


REVOLUTIONARY IDEA 


Writing in Foreign Affairs last October, for 
example, he expressed doubt that bombings 
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of the kind now carried out in South and 
North Vietnam would be effective. He wrote: 

“The Communists have let loose a reyolu- 
tionary idea in Vietnam, and it will not die 
by being ignored, bombed or smothered by 
us.” 

These strong opinions reportedly irritated 

of Defense Robert McNamara and 
his military advisers. It is understood that 
they opposed Lansdale’s present assignment 
to Saigon but were overruled by President 
Johnson. 

Lansdale’s views, however, caught the at- 
tention of several legislators, among them 
Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut. Early this year he proposed to the 
President that Lansdale and other experi- 
enced Americans be sent to Saigon to estab- 
lish liaison with the Vietnamese Army, 
Buddhists, intellectuals, and local leaders. 

Acting on that counsel, President Johnson 
instructed Ambassador Lodge to include 
Lansdale in his mission. As far as is known, 
Vietnamese leaders were not consulted on 
Lansdale’s appointment. 

Americans familiar with the stresses with- 
in the U.S. mission in Saigon believe that 
Lansdale’s unorthodox manner may incur the 
opposition of certain American officers in 
Vietnam. 

A far greater worry—said to disturb Lans- 
dale as well—is that he may be expected to 
perform miracles in Vietnam. If he doesn't 
produce a miracle,” says one U.S. official, “his 
friends will be disappointed and his enemies 
delighted.” 


STATE DEPARTMENT RESPONDS TO 
QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pucrnsk1). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
Mr. Coneran] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
speech to the House on July 29 concern- 
ing the war in Vietnam, I raised a num- 
ber of questions which have been of deep 
concern to many of my constituents. I 
stated that I believed these questions 
deserved to be discussed and I indicated 
that I was asking the Department of 
State to comment on each of them. 

I have now received the responses 
which I requested. I include them for 
the attention of our colleagues and all 
who are interested in this most critical 
problem: 

Question 1: What did the 1954 Geneva 
accords provide with respect to the future 
Governments of North and South Vietnam 
with respect to free elections? 

Answer: By the terms of the 1954 Geneva 
accords, Vietnam was temporarily divided 
into two separate zones, each to be admin- 
istered by the authorities in North and South 
Vietnam respectively until the country could 
be unified peacefully. Thus, although the 
provisional military demarcation line estab- 
lished by the Geneva accords is not a politi- 
cal or territorial boundary,” it was estab- 
lished by an international agreement. The 
accords, then, endowed both North and 
South Vietnam with separate and distinct 
status. For example, diplomatic or consular 
relations have been established by various 
governments with Saigon or Hanoi or both. 

At the same time, the provisional military 
demarcation line established by the Geneva 
accords, although not a “political or terri- 
torial boundary,” is still an international 
frontier that must be respected under inter- 
national law. In this respect the division of 
Vietnam is similar to the division of Ger- 
many or Korea. It is obvious that if a state 
is divided by an internationally recognized 
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demarcation line, each part of that state 
must refrain from the use of force or hostile 
acts against the other. Thus, an attack by 
North Korea on South Korea or East Ger- 
many on West Germany would be illegal. 
Such attacks are no less “aggression” or 
“armed attack” than an attack by one state 
against another. 

As far back as 1955, South Vietnam was 
recognized, de jure, by 36 nations, and North 
Vietnam had full relations with 12 countries. 

A separate declaration of the Conference, 
not signed by any of the participants, stated 
that the truce line should not be considered 
permanent and called for free nationwide 
elections by secret ballot in 2 years under 
the supervision of the International Control 
Commission (ICC). 

Question 2: Why did the United States not 
sign the Geneva accords? Did the United 
States state that it would follow the Geneva 
accords? 

Answer: The Geneva accords include the 
Agreement of the Cessation of Hostilities in 
Vietnam. It was signed by the parties to 
the hostilities: France and the forces of the 
Vietminh. Under Secretary of State Bedell 
Smith, the U.S. Government’s representative 
to the Geneva Conference, made the follow- 
ing statement at the concluding plenary ses- 
sion of the conference on July 21, 1954: 

“As I stated on July 18, my Government 
is not prepared to join in a declaration by 
the conference such as is submitted. How- 
ever, the United States makes this unilateral 
declaration of its position in these matters: 


“DECLARATION 


“The Government of the United States be- 
ing resolved to devote its efforts to the 
strengthening of peace in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations take note of the agreements con- 
cluded at Geneva on July 20 and 21, 1954, 
between (a) the Franco-Laotian Command 
and the Command of the Peoples Army of 
Vietnam; (b) the Royal-Khmer Army Com- 
mand and the Command of the Peoples Army 
of Vietnam; (c) Franco-Vietnamese Com- 
mand and the Command of the Peoples 
Army of Vietnam and of paragraphs 1 to 
12 inclusive of the declaration presented 
to the Geneva Conference on July 21, 
1954, declares with regard to the afore- 
said agreements and paragraphs that (1) it 
will refrain from the threat or the use of 
force to disturb them, in accordance with 
article 2(4) of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions dealing with the obligation of mem- 
bers to refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force; and 
(ii) it would view any renewal of the aggres- 
sion in violation of the aforesaid agreements 
with grave concern and as seriously threat- 
ening international peace and security. 

“In connection with the statement in the 
declaration concerning free elections in 
Vietnam my Government wishes to make 
clear its position which it has expressed in 
a declaration made in Washington on June 
29, 1954, as follows: 

“In the case of nations now divided 
against their will, we shall continue to seek 
to achieve unity through free elections super- 
vised by the United Nations to insure that 
they are conducted fairly.’ 

“With respect to the statement made by 
the representative of the State of Vietnam, 
the United States reiterates its traditional 
position that peoples are entitled to deter- 
mine their own future and that it will not 
join in an arrangement which would hinder 
this. Nothing in its declaration just made 
is intended to or does indicate any depar- 
ture from this traditional position. 

“We share the hope that the agreements 
will permit Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam to 
play their part, in full independence and 
sovereignty, in the peaceful community of 
nations, and will enable the peoples of that 
area to determine their own future.” 
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Question 3: Was a government represent- 
ing South Vietnam a party to the Geneva 
accords? How did the first South Viet- 
namese Government come to power? Has 
there been any government in South Viet- 
nam chosen to any extent by a democratic 
process? If so, when and how? 

Answer: The State of Vietnam was repre- 
sented in the discussions in Geneva in 1954, 
but did not sign the accords, and indeed 
issued a formal protest that the proposal of 
its delegate had been rejected without ex- 
amination, and the final agreement included 
political provisions formulated without the 
consent of their Government. The specific 
agreement on the cessation of hostilities in 
Vietnam was signed on July 20, 1954, by 
representatives of France and the vietminh. 

The State of Vietnam came into existence 
in 1949 under Emperor Bao Dai as an as- 
sociated state within the French Union. In 
1950, Great Britain and the United States 
extended de jure recognition to the State of 
Vietnam. Ngo Dinh Diem, who came to 
power on July 7, 1954, was the last of the 
Bao Dai appointed Prime Ministers. The 
basic decision on the form and leadership 
of the new South Vietnamese Government 
was taken in a referendum on October 23, 
1955. As a result of this referendum the 
country was declared a republic, Diem re- 
placed Bao Dai as Chief of State, and na- 
tional elections were held on March 4, 1956, 
for a Constituent Assembly, which was trans- 
formed into a National Assembly after pro- 
mulgation of the constitution it drafted. 

Question 4: What happened to prevent the 
1956 “free election“ contemplated by the 1954 
Geneva accords? Did the United States op- 
pose such election? If so, when and with 
what explanation? 

Answer: South Vietnam's position on elec- 
tions was made clear by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem in a nationwide broadcast to his people 
on July 16, 1955. 

“Our policy is a policy for peace. But noth- 
ing will lead us astray of our goal, the unity 
of our country, a unity in freedom and not 
in slavery. Serving the cause of our nation, 
more than ever we will struggle for the re- 
unification of our homeland. 

“We do not reject the principle of free 
elections as peaceful and democratic means 
to achieve that unity. However, if elections 
constitute one of the bases of true democ- 
racy, they will be meaningful only on the 
condition that they are absolutely free. 

“Now, faced with a regime of oppression as 
practiced by the Vietminh, we remain skep- 
tical concerning the possibility of fulfilling 
the conditions of free elections in the north.” 

At the 1954 Geneva Conference, the United 
States supported free elections throughout 
Vietnam supervised by the United Nations to 
insure that they were conducted fairly. The 
Proposal was not adopted by the conference 
and partly for this reason the United States 
refused to become a party to the Geneva 
accords, 

In the period from 1954 to 1956, it became 
obvious that conditions of freedom did not 
exist in North Vietnam and that it was im- 
possible to envisage really free elections by 
secret ballot, as required by the 1954 Geneva 
accords. North Vietnam was already a police 
state, and it was evident that Hanoi was 
counting on an election that would be rigged 
in their favor. 

Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, of North Vietnam, 
admitted this in October 1956, when as the 
Communist Party’s spokesman, he read a 
long list of errors to the 10th Congress of 
the Party Central Committee. With un- 
precedented Communist candor, he admitted 
that in carrying out their land reform, the 
authorities had gone too far and had exe- 
cuted and tortured many innocent people. 
He also confessed that there had been re- 
ligious persecution and repression of mi- 
nority groups. 
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Question 5: To what extent has there been 
objective verification of interference by the 
North Vietnam Government (as distin- 
guished from participation by individual 
North Vietnamese) in the affairs of South 
Vietnam? 

Answer: The war in South Vietnam is the 
result of the announced attempt by the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam to 
conquer South Vietnam in violation of the 
1954 Geneva Accords. In Communist prop- 
aganda this form of aggression masquerades 
as a “war of national liberation,” In reality, 
the war which the Vietcong are waging 
against the south is directed politically and 
militarily from Hanoi, the capital of North 
Vietnam. It is commanded primarily by 
leaders and specialists infiltrated from north 
of the 17th parallel. It is supplied by weap- 
ons and equipment sent by North Vietnam, 
which in turn is supported by Red China. 
Its aim is to win control of South Vietnam 
for communism in violation of solemn agree- 
ents and with no reference to the wishes of 
the South Vietnamese people. 

In December 1961, the State Department 
thoroughly documented North Vietnam's 
efforts to conquer South Vietnam in its 
white paper entitled A Threat to the Peace.” 
The February 1965 State Department white 
paper entitled “Aggression From the North” 
adds documentation on how Hanoi has mas- 
terminded the Vietcong campaign in South 
Vietnam. The 1962 report of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission for Vietnam 
spelled out North Vietnam's aggressive ac- 
tions in flagrant violation of the 1954 Geneva 
Accords and the 1962 agreement on Laos. 

What Hanoi was up to then is even more 
apparent now. In the minority ICC report of 
February 13, 1965, the Canadian delegate to 
the ICC, Mr. J. B. Seaborn, says that “* * * 
the events which have taken place in both 
North and South Vietnam since February 7 
are the direct result of the intensification of 
the aggressive policy of the Government of 
North Vietnam.” He points to “the continu- 
ing fact that North Vietnam has increased its 
efforts to incite, encourage, and support hos- 
tile activities in South Vietnam, aimed at the 
overthrow of the South Vietnamese adminis- 
tration.” 7 

In a recent network television interview, 
Mr. Seaborn said that perhaps even more 
significant than the actual numbers of North 
Vietmamese infiltrators is the quality and 

of people Hanoi has been sending, in 
that they are essentially the trained officers 
and specialists who serve as the backbone of 
the Vietcong movement, 

Question 6: In terms of international law, 
what is the basis for our present activity in 
South Vietnam? 

Answer: Although Congress in fact has not 
made a formal declaration of war, the sense 
of Congress has indeed been expressed. Con- 
gressional leaders have been consulted con- 
tinuously by the administration, and many 
Senators and Congressmen have made their 
views known both in private discussions and 
public speeches in Congress, A joint resolu- 
tion (Public Law 88-408) was passed in Au- 
gust 1964 by a combined vote of 502 to 2, 
which stated, among other things: “That the 
Congress approves and supports the deter- 
mination of the President, as Commander in 
Chief, to take all necessary measures to repel 
any armed attack against the forces of the 
United States and to prevent further aggres- 
sion” * * * and that “the United States re- 
gards as vital to its national interest and to 
world peace the maintenance of international 
peace and security in southeast Asia” * * * 
and that * the United States is, there- 
fore, prepared, as the President determines, to 
take all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed force, to assist any member or protocol 
state of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom.” It has not been considered desir- 
able or necessary to declare war in the Viet- 
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nam situation. Should a declaration of war 
become necessary or desirable, Congress 
would, of course, make such a declaration, 
since it is recognized that the power to de- 
clare war is solely within the province of the 


Congress. 

Article II of the Constitution makes the 
President Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and vests in 
him the executive power. This article has 
also been interpreted by the Supreme Court 
as making the President the “sole organ of 
the Nation” in the field of foreign affairs, 
Thus the President has authority to deploy 
U.S. military personnel abroad. 

Furthermore, the United States and Viet- 
nam are parties to the agreement for Mutual 
Defense Assistance in Indochina of Decem- 
ber 23, 1950, which was concluded pursuant 
to Public Law 329, 8lst Congress. This agree- 
ment provides for the furnishing by the 
United States to Vietnam, inter alia, of mili- 
tary assistance in the form of equipment, 
material and services. 

The Manila pact, ratified in February 1955, 
which established SEATO, included South 
Vietnam as a protocol state. This treaty was 
approved by the Senate by a vote of 82 to 1. 

A Presidential decision was made in 1954 
to extend aid to South Vietnam. President 
Eisenhower said in a letter to the President 
of South Vietnam: “The purpose of this offer 
is to assist the Government of Vietnam in 
developing and maintaining a strong, viable 
state, capable of resisting attempted subver- 
sion or aggression through military means.” 

Prior to our stepped-up assistance to South 
Vietnam in 1961 in response to increasing 
aggressive actions against the south, U.S. 
military aid to South Vietnam was carried 
out within the limits imposed by the 1954 
Geneva accords. 

It was in response to North Vietnamese 
violations of the accords (documented in 
1962 by the ICC in Vietnam and reconfirmed 
by the February 13, 1965 report of the Ca- 
nadian delegate to the ICC) that the United 
States responded to the Government of Viet- 
nam's request for stepped up assistance to 
help defend itself. We believe our aid is 
justified in view of North Vietnam's flagrant 
violations of its obligations under the 1954— 
and 1962 (Laos)—Geneva agreements. 

Our air strikes are justified as an exercise 
of the right of individual and collective self- 
defense recognized by article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. They are a limited and 
fitting response to the aggressive campaign 
being waged by North Vietnam against South 
Vietnam. The Saigon Government has re- 
quested our assistance in defense of South 
Vietnam, and air elements of both United 
States and South Vietmam have answered 
Vietcong attacks by striking at North Viet- 
nam—the source of the Vietcong campaign. 
The kind of Communist aggression that we 
see in Vietnam today—a so-called “war of 
national liberation”—amounts to an open 
armed attack within the meaning of article 
51. 

Question 7: Is there a legal basis for 
asking the U.N. to take action in relation 
to Vietnam? If so, are there practical rea- 
sons for our not having made this request 
up to this time? 

Answer: The United States has attempted 
more than cnce to use the machinery of the 
United Nations to help solve various aspects 
of the Vietnam situation. When in May 
1964, Cambodia complained to the United 
Nations Security Council of South Viet- 
namese military incursions into Cambodian 
territory, the United States proposed that a 
United Nations peacekeeping body be estab- 
lished on the border. The Security Council 
sent a mission of three of its members (Bra- 
zil, Ivory Coast, and Morocco) to examine 
the border situation and to make recommen- 
dations as to how these incidents could be 
avoided. Hanoi and Peiping condemned 
even this limited United Nations initiative 
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in southeast Asia. The Vietcong warned 
that they could not guarantee the safety of 
the mission and would not accept its 
findings. 

In August 1964, the United States re- 
quested an urgent meeting of the Security 
Council to consider the serious situation 
created by the North Vietnamese torpedo 
boat attacks on two United States destroyers 
in international waters. After hearing the 
United States report of the defensive meas- 
ures taken in res to these attacks, the 
Council stated that it would welcome such 
information relating to this issue as North 
or South Vietnam desired to make available 
either by taking part in the Security Council 
discussion or in a form they might otherwise 
prefer. The Republic of Vietnam expressed 
its readiness to offer the Security Council its 
full cooperation. However, the North Viet- 
namese maintained that the Security Coun- 
cil “has no right to examine the problem” 
and replied that any Illegal“ decision on the 
United States complaint by the Security 
Council would be considered null and void 
by the North Vietnamese authorities. 

In recent weeks, the President has taken 
several steps to engage the resources and 
prestige of the United Nations in an attempt 
to move the Vietnam problem from the bat- 
tlefield to the conference table. These efforts 
followed upon 15 earlier attempts by the 
United States and other governments to ar- 
range a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. 

On June 25, 1965, President Johnson, 
speaking in San Francisco, called upon mem- 
bers of the United Nations to “use all their 
influence, individually and collectively, to 
bring to the table those who seem deter- 
mined to make war.” 

During his July 28 press conference, the 
President renewed this appeal to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, noting that “if 
the United Nations and its officials, or any 
one of its 114 members can by deed or word, 
private initiative or public action, bring us 
nearer an honorable peace, then they will 
have the support and gratitude of the United 
States of America.” The same day President 
Johnson requested Ambassador Arthur Gold- 
berg to deliver personally a letter to U.N. 
Secretary-General U Thant requesting that 
“all the resources and the energy and the 
immense prestige of the United Nations be 
employed to find ways to halt aggression and 
to bring peace in Vietnam.” 

On July 30, in a letter to the United 
Nations Security Council President, Ambas- 
sador Goldberg noted that responsibility to 
persist in the search for peace weighs espe- 
cially upon the members of the Security 
Council. He went on to emphasize that the 
United States stands ready, as in the past, 
to “collaborate unconditionally with the 
members of the Security Council in the 
search for an acceptable formula to restore 
peace and security” in southeast Asia. The 
United States, he sald, “hopes the members 
of the Council will somehow find the means 
to respond effectively to the challenge raised 
by the state of affairs” in that area. 

By these actions the United States intended 
to engage the United Nations and its mem- 
bers in serious efforts to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement of the Vietnam problem, in 
accordance with the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations Charter. We believe 
that these actions represent the most con- 
structive way possible, under present cir- 
cumstances, of seizing the United Nations 
with the pursuit of peace in Vietnam. The 
United States is actively continuing consulta- 
tions with U.N. members. We hope that in 
time these U.N. efforts or others will lead to 
talks designed to achieve a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations is also 
deeply involved in international economic 
and social development programs in south- 
east Asia. President Johnson, in his speech 
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of April 7 in Baltimore, expressed the hope 


plan for increased regional development, and 
pledged $1 billion in support of this under- 
taking. Mr. Eugene Black has been desig- 
mated as the President's special representa- 
tive and has already held consultations with 
Officials of the United Nations and the Asian 
countries concerned. 

Secretary Rusk further summarized the 
problem of United Nations involvement in 
the Vietnam situation during a recent tele- 
vision interview by stating: 

“Well, we have been in touch with the 

General and the members of the 
United Nations many times on many occa- 


problems of the U.N. The Security Council 
is the principal agency in which this matter 
might arise. In the Security Council noth- 
ing could be done except by agreement 
among the Big Five. There is a veto in the 
Security Council. Now, the question is really 
whether it is desirable to have a highly 
acrimonious, eye-gouging kind of debate 
there if at the end of the trail there is go- 
ing to be no action by the Security Council. 
It would be far better to sound this out 
quietly behind the scenes, as is going on 
and has been going on for a long time, to 
see whether there is some action which the 
United Nations can take that would help 
the situation. 

“Now, we could easily, I suppose, meet 
the views of those who say, ‘Oh, take it to 
the U. N., by putting on one or two demon- 
strations. Let it go there. Let a resolu- 
tion be vetoed. Have the U.N. break up 
with no capacity to do anything about it, 
mo agreement and then come away and say, 
Well, they have had their fling at it.’ 

“Well, this is a little irresponsible to deal 
with it that way. What we would like to 
do is to find some way in which the United 
Nations can contribute positively and con- 
structively to the solution of the problem 
in South Vietnam and not necessarily just 
to a further inflammation of the issues in- 
volved.” 

Question 8: What efforts have been made 
by the United States to substitute negotia- 
tion for military action? By others? 

Answer: During the last 444 years the 
United States has made repeated attempts 
with Communist countries to reach reason- 
able solutions in southeast Asia. The re- 
sults to date have in all cases been negative 
or unsatisfactory. The following summarizes 
the main efforts of the United States along 
these lines. 

1. Bilateral talks with USSR. and 
Peiping: The United States has frequently 
held bilateral talks with the Soviets and 
Chinese Communists on southeast Asian 
problems over the past 444 years. The most 
important talk with the Soviets was between 
President Kennedy and Chairman Krushchev 
at Vienna, in June 1961, where the United 
States thought that it had Soviet agreement 
that Laos would be effectively neutralized. 
Intervening events have shown that the 
United States expectations have not been 
realized 


The United States has also had continuing 
talks over the years at the ambassadorial 
level with the Chinese Communists at War- 
saw without finding any intention or desire 
on the part of the Chinese Communists to 
arrive at a fair and reasonable settlement— 
or indeed any settlement at all other than on 
their own terms, which called for the with- 
drawal of United States influence from the 
area. 

2. Geneva Conference on Laos: In 1961— 
62 the United States entered the Geneva Con- 
ference on Laos and accepted in good faith 
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the agreement negotiated there to neutralize 
Laos. The United States withdrew all its 
military personnel (who were advisory only) 
from Laos within the time limit set by the 
agreement. 

However, Communist North Vietnam did 
not withdraw its combat military personnel 
who have consistently numbered several 
thousands and who are reinforced from time 
to time as Communist operational needs re- 
quire. These personnel have supported Pa- 
thet Lao offensives against the neutralist 
and conservative forces. North Vietnam has 
also consistently continued to use southern 
Laos as a corridor for the infiltration of per- 
sonnel from North Vietnam to South Viet- 
nam in violation of a specific commitment in 
the Lao agreement not to use the territory 
of Laos for interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 

3. Further attempts to reach a Laos set- 
tlement: After the Communist seizure of the 
Plain of Jars in May, 1964, Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma called for consultations 
among the Geneva Conference powers as en- 
visaged by the 1962 Geneva Agreements on 
Laos. The United States participated in 
these consultations, but the Communist sig- 
natories refused to take part. 

Subsequently Poland put forth a proposal 
for preliminary discussions among the three 
Laos factions, the Geneva cochairmen and 
the members of the International Control 
Commission to see whether the conditions 
for a wider conference could be established. 
The United States supported the Polish pro- 
posal but after the Pathet Lao, Hanoi and 
Peiping opposed the plan, the Soviets failed 
to pursue it. 

The United States then supported discus- 
sions among the three Lao factions, and 
these are still continuing in desultory fash- 
ion. In these discussions the Pathet Lao 
have claimed that the charges Prime Minis- 
ter Souvanna Phouma has made in the 
cabinet over the past year are illegal, thus 
challenging his authority to act as Prime 
Minister of the Royal Government of Laos. 
The Communist side has also blocked the 
entry of, and effective investigations by, 
the International Control Commission in 
Communist-controlled territory. 

These attitudes on the part of the Com- 
munists have made pursuit of the Lao ne- 
gotiating track exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible. The United States continues to 
back the Lao Governmnet acceptance in 
principle of a new Geneva Conference on 
Laos provided the Communist side first dem- 
onstrates, by removing the roadblocks dis- 
cussed above, that the conference will be 
fruitful. 

4. Consultations under article 19 of the 
1962 Geneva accords on Laos: The United 
Kingdom approached the Soviets in February 
for discussions as foreseen by article 19 of 
the Geneva accords on Laos with respect to 
the future activities of the International 
Control Commission in Laos. The countries 
participating initially would be the cochair- 
men, the Laos Government and the Inter- 
national Control Commission powers. The 
Soviets have thus far not responded. The 
article 19 discussions, if held, might also 
lead to further talks which could involve 
South and North Vietnam as well as Com- 
munist China and the United States as sig- 
natories, and this might provide oppor- 
tunities for quiet contacts on the Vietnam 
question. 

5. Cambodia: The United States has 
always supported the independence, neutral- 
ity and territorial integrity of Cambodia. 
From 1962 to 1964 the United States sought 
to work toward a resolution of the problems 
between Cambodia and her neighbors, Thai- 
land and South Vietnam, as a necessary 
prelude to international reaffirmation of 
Cambodia’s desired status. In February 1964, 
Cambodia proposed a four-power conference 
(Thailand, South Vietnam and the United 
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States, with Cambodia) to consider the neu- 
trality and territorial integrity of Cambodia. 
The United States and South Vietnam re- 
sponded favorably to the call for a confer- 
ence, but the proposal came to nothing when 
Prince Sihanouk formally withdrew it in 
March 1964. 

In 1965, following a renewed Cambodian 
proposal for a formal conference on Cam- 
bodia, the United States and South Vietnam 
indicated their willingness to accept invita- 
tions to such a conference, and in April the 
United States informed the British Govern- 
ment, in its capacity as a Geneva Conference 
Cochairman, that the United States would 
agree to attend a conference of the 1954 
Geneva powers on Cambodia as proposed by 
the Cambodian Government in March. 

The Cambodian Government subsequently 
specified that the conference must be con- 
fined to Cambodian questions and, shifting 
from its earlier position, stated that the 
South Vietnamese Government could not be 
permitted to participate. Chou En-lai, on 
behalf of Communist China, endorsed the 
position of the Cambodian Government that 
only the neutrality and territorial integrity 
of Cambodia might be discussed and, twist- 
ing the Cambodian Government’s statement 
excluding participation of the South Viet- 
nam Government, added that at any inter- 
national conference on the Indochina ques- 
tion only the “National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam” can represent South Viet- 
nam. North Vietnam, through an editorial 
May 5 in the official Nhan Dan, expressed 
support for Prince Sihanouk’s rejection of 
a conference on Cambodia which would be 
broadened to include discussions on 
Vietnam, 

Apparently shifting its position once more, 
Cambodia sent a message May 15 to the 
United Kingdom stating that Cambodia de- 
sired a conference if only the Cambodian 
problem is dealt with there and if the inter- 
ested powers (the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, France and Com- 
munist China) agree in advance on South 
Vietnamese representation. Regarding the 
issue of the South Vietnamese Government 
versus the “National Liberation Front.“ 
Prince Sihanouk said Cambodia is willing to 
accept either, neither or both. 

On the basis of Prince Sihanouk’s message, 
the United Kingdom then approached the 
Soviet Union to have invitations issued to 
the 1954 Geneva conference powers. To date 
the Soviets have not replied. 

Such a conference could provide an op- 
portunity for corridor contacts with the 
Communist powers on Vietnam if they so 
desire. 

6. United Nations: The United States 
raised the Tonkin Gulf events last August 
in the Security Council. The President of 
the Security Council invited North Vietnam 
to furnish information relating to the com- 
plaint of the United States, either through 
participation in the Security Council discus- 
sions or by other means. The Foreign Min- 
ister of Communist China in an August 12 
letter to the Foreign Minister of North Viet- 
mam, emphatically pointed out that the 
United Nations had no right at all to consi- 
der the Indochina question. North Viet- 
nam responded August 19 to the President 
of the Security Council, stating that the war 
in Vietnam does not lie within the com- 
petence of the Security Council and that 
any Security Council decision would be con- 
sidered null and void by North Vietnam. 

In early April 1965 the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, U Thant, considered 
visiting Feiping and Hanoi on the Vietnam 
question. Communist China, through the 
medium of the People’s Daily, commented 
on April 12 that U Thant was knocking at 
the wrong door and should spare himseif 
the trouble since “the Vietnam question has 
nothing to do with the United Nations.” 
The Prime Minister of North Vietnam, Pham 
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Van Dong, in a statement on April 8, said 
that “any approach tending to secure United 
Nations intervention in the Vietnam situa- 
tion is * * * inappropriate.” 

7. Exploration of a Vietnam Settlement: 
On February 20 the United Kingdom proposed 
to the Soviet Union that the British and 
Soviets undertake as Geneva cochairmen 
to explore the bases of a possible Vietnam 
settlement with all the Geneva Conference 
countries. The United States supported this 
approach. The Soviets—obviously under 
pressure from Hanoi and Peiping—were, 
however, not even prepared to cooperate in 
seeking the views of the parties concerned 
regarding the grounds for settlement. 

8. Gordon Walker mission: The British 
then undertook to send Gordon Walker to 
visit interested countries and explore the 
bases for a Vietnam settlement. Walker 
visited South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Thailand, and Burma in April. Peiping, 
however, informed the British Government 
in a note, responding to the proposal that 
Walker visit Peiping, that in present cir- 
cumstances it was not suitable for a special 
representative of the British Government 
to contact the Chinese Government on the 
problems of Vietnam and Indochina and 
that he would not be welcome. Hanoi also 
declined to receive a visit from Walker. 

9. US. readiness for unconditional dis- 
cussions: On April 7, President Johnson 
stated that the United States remains ready 
for unconditional discussions with the gov- 
ernments concerned. He noted that we have 
stated this position over and over again to 
friend and foe alike. Hanoi and Peiping 
have refused to respond, calling the proposal 
“a hoax,” “a big swindle,” a lie covered with 
flowers.” 

10. Appeal of 17 nonalined nations: In re- 
sponding April 8, to the appeal of 17 non- 
alined nations for a peaceful solution 
through negotiations without preconditions, 
the United States reiterated the statement 
in President Johnson’s April 7 speech that 
it remains ready for unconditional discus- 
sions. The United States also stated that, 
as soon as the aggressive acts of North Viet- 
nam stop and the obstacles to security and 
stability in South Vietnam are removed, the 
need for American supporting military 
actions will come to an end, The United 
States further noted that, when conditions 
have been created in which the South Viet- 
namese people can determine their future 
without external interference, the United 
States will withdraw its forces from South 
Vietnam. 

Communist China, through the medium of 
the People’s Daily, rejected unconditional 
negotiations, declaring that the Vietnamese 
people will never agree to negotiations with- 
out any preconditions. Marshal Tito and 
other unspecified backers of the 17-nation 
appeal were labeled “monsters and freaks.” 

North Vietnam likewise rejected the non- 
alined appeal through an authorized state- 
ment by the Vietnam News Agency saying 
that any approach contrary to Pham Van 
Dong’s four-point conditions for a Viet- 
namese settlement is inappropriate. Since 
Dong had stated that reconvening the Ge- 
neva Conference could be considered if the 
basis outlined in his four points is recog- 
nized, it appears that North Vietnam was not 
prepared at that time to accept talks other 
than those conditioned on its position for a 
settlement. 

11. Indian proposal on Vietnam: The In- 
dian Government has proposed (a) the 
cessation of hostilities by both sides, (b) the 
policing of boundaries by an Afro-Asian 
patrol force, and (c) the maintenance of 
present boundaries so long as the people 
concerned desire it. 

The United States has publicly stated that 
it has noted this proposal with interest and 
is giving it very careful consideration. The 
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United States is continuing discussions with 
the Indian Government on this proposal. 

Communist China has denounced the In- 
dian proposal as a plot to use Afro-Asian 
countries to serve U.S. aggression against 
Vietnam, and accuses the Indian Govern- 
ment of betraying the Afro-Asian countries’ 
stand of opposing imperialism and colonial- 
ism and supporting the National Liberation 
Front movement. 

Hanoi has also rejected the Indian pro- 
posal, calling the “erroneous viewpoints of 
Indian ruling circles” an offense against the 
South Vietmamese people. Hanoi says the 
proposal is aimed at finding a way out for 
the United States which will help it rule 
over South Vietnam. 

12. Bombing pause: During the period 
May 13-17, the United States suspended 
bombing operations against North Vietnam. 
This fact was obviously known to Hanoi, but 
there was no response indicating an inten- 
tion to move toward a settlement. The Viet- 
nam News Agency in Hanoi called the sus- 
pension “a wornout trick of deceit and 
threat.“ The New China News Agency in 
Peiping characterized the suspension as “a 
peace swindle,” “an American hoax,” “a de- 
spicable trick,” and “war blackmail.” 

13. Canadian approach to North Vietnam: 
At the end of May the Canadian representa- 
tive on the International Control Commission 
in Vietnam proceeded to Hanoi to discuss the 
reaction of North Vietnam to the bombing 
pause. As reported by Canadian Foreign 
Minister Martin, the Foreign Minister of 
North Vietnam stated that four conditions” 
stand in the way of the negotiations urged 
by the United States. The Canadian Foreign 
Minister has, therefore, concluded that North 
Vietnam and Communist China do not sup- 
port peace overtures at this time. This con- 
forms to the United States view that Hanoi 
is not prepared for unconditional discussions, 
but instead insists on the recognition of 
clearly unacceptable conditions for discus- 
sion. 

14. Commonwealth initiative: Most re- 
cently, the Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers meeting in London issued 
a statement June 19 proposing that a special 
Mission composed of British Prime Minister 
Wilson and four other Commonwealth heads 
of government visit the capitals of the coun- 
tries involved to “explore the circumstances 
in which a conference might be held to end 
the fighting in Vietnam.” The United States 
and South Vietnam immediately welcomed 
the Commonwealth initiative. Peiping’s re- 
sponse was to call Prime Minister Wilson “a 
nitwit making trouble for himself”; Hanoi 
turned down the proposed visit in a state- 
ment July 1; and the Soviet Union indicated 
it was not interested in this effort to find 
@ peaceful solution to the conflict. 

In addition to the 14 attempts mentioned 
above, four additional ones were made dur- 
ing the month of July and early August. 

15. Tito-Shastri joint appeal of late July. 

16. British Parlimentarian Harold Davies 
appeal and visit to Hanoi in late July on 
behalf of British Prime Minister Wilson. 

17. President Johnson’s appeal and letter 
to the Secretary general of the United Nations 
on July 28. 

18. Ghanian Prime Minister Nkrumah’s 
appeal in early August. 

Question 9: It is often said that we must 
stay in South Vietnam to prevent the spread 
of communism in southeast Asia. Is the 
main purpose of our policy to forestall a 
Communist government in South Vietnam? 
Or is it to enable the people of South Viet- 
nam to establish whatever kind of govern- 
ment they want, whether Communist or 
otherwise? 

Answer: First, the problem of Vietnam is 
Communist aggression. The United States 
is certainly there in force now, but the 
South Vietnamese asked for our assistance 
only when the Communist assault, reached 
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such proportions as to imperil the very ex- 
istence of South Vietnam. Second, we have 
no desire for a military presence or base in 
Vietnam. Our goal is precisely to create a 
situation in which we can withdraw from 
@ peaceful, secure, and free South Vietnam. 
That will be possible whenever the Commu- 
nists decide to leave their neighbor alone. 
Third, until the Communists call off their as- 
sault, our withdrawal would simply mean 
turning over 14 million people to the Com- 
munists. A political settlement is possible 
only when the Communists are convinced 
they cannot win by force. Finally, the situ- 
ation in Vietnam cannot sensibly be isolated 
from the general world situation. Vietnam 
is not the end of Communist ambition. 
After Vietnam there is Laos, and Cambodia, 
and Thailand, etc. And if we permit Com- 
munist armed subversion to succeed in 
southeast Asia we will surely see it again— 
and soon—in Africa, in the Middle East, and 
in our own hemisphere. 

We do not find any significant body of 
people or opinion in South Vietnam among 
these 14 million people, other than the Viet- 
cong themselves, who are looking to Hanoi 
for guidance. The Vietcong use the old 
instrument of terror to induce passivity. 
As a result, in those areas which have been 
secured and cleared, there is no problem 
about the cooperation of the people in South 
Vietnam when they can be given reasonable 
assurance that their cooperation will not 
lead to their throats being slit on the fol- 
lowing night. In addition, when one speaks 
about the attitudes of the villagers, one 
must remember that these people want to 
live their lives in decency and security, grow 
their own crops, raise their families, and 
improve their land if they can. And they 
are not asking the north for the answer. 

The attitude of the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam toward communism is 
unmistakable: even though there has been 
a series of governmental revisions since the 
fall of the Diem Government in November 
1963, every administration has operated 
from a basic policy of anticommunism, and 
a stanch determination to continue the 
struggle against Communist aggression. The 
South Vietnamese people themselves have 
given undeniable evidence of their alle- 
glance by “voting with their feet“ since the 
beginning of this year, approximately 600,000 
have become refugees, choosing to abandon 
their homes and leave the Vietcong-controlled 
areas in the north central portion of South 
Vietnam. The close to 1 million persons who 
fied from North Vietnam to the South after 
the Communists assumed control are more 
impressive testimony still to the allegiance 
of the Vietnamese people. 

The President has made it perfectly clear 
that we are ready for “unconditional dis- 
cussions" at any time. However, he has 
made it equally clear that our objective is a 
South Vietnam able to determine its own 
future without external interference. The 
United States has also stated, in its reply to 
the 17 nonalined nations, that it would be 
prepared to withdraw its forces once the ex- 
ternal interference really, the aggression 
from the north had stopped and the south 
was free again. 

Hanoi has not agreed to any sort of dis- 
cussions. Its public speeches continue to 
refer to the necessity that we stop our bomb- 
ing attacks—in other words, a unilateral 
cessation by our side—or that we withdraw 
our forces from helping South Vietnam, or 
both. 

More basically, North Vietnam has defined 
its idea of a peaceful settlement very care- 
fully. It calls for the withdrawal of US. 
forces, and then for determination of the 
future of South Vietnam “in accordance 
with the program of the liberation front.” 
That program means that the Liberation 
Front would be admitted to a dominant role 
in a new government within South Vietnam 
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as the first step. The so-called Liberation 
Front is of course nothing but the puppet of 
Hanoi, led by Communists and directed by 
Hanoi. If it were put into a dominant role 
im South Vietnam, the result would obvious- 
dy be a Communist takeover, exactly along 
the lines of the Communist takeover in Po- 
land, to give one example. In short, Hanoi’s 
terms amount to turning over South Vietnam 
to communism. There is absolutely no sign 
that they are now prepared to settle on any 
other basis. 

Question 10. Assuming that what we are 
doing in Vietnam is morally and legally 
justified, is it wise and sound from the 
viewpoint of effectiveness? Can we, within 
reasonable and practicable cost considera- 
tion, achieve a military victory, or are we, 
in effect, repeating Napoleon's disastrous 
march to Moscow? Would we be more likely 
to achieve the ends we desire if we were to 
let the people of South Vietnam struggle 
with this problem by themselves and in the 
process perhaps develop enough nationalism 
to resist control by China? 

Answer. In considering whether the US. 
support to South Vietnam is effective, it is 
mecessary to consider the objectives of the 
US. policy in South Vietmam and also the 
objectives of North Vietnam. The purpose 
of North Vietnam, backed by Communist 
China, is to expand control over the peo- 
ples of the independent nations of southeast 
Asia, and to use this as a test of their method 
of expanding control over independent peo- 
ples throughout the world in the under- 
developed areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

The leaders of North Vietnam and Commu- 
nist China on numerous occasions have 
stated this as their purpose. For example, 
General Giap, head of the North Vietnamese 
military forces, said that South Vietnam is 
the model of the national liberation front 
movement of our time. Pham Van Dong, 
Prime Minister of North Vietnam, said re- 
cently: “The experience of our compatriots 
in South Vietnam attracts the attention of 
the world, especially the peoples of Latin 
America.” 

‘The national security of the United States 
is at stake in South Vietnam. The objective 
of the United States is to preserve South 
Vietnam’s independence in the face of some 
50,000 personnel and quantities of supplies 
that the north has sent into South Vietnam 
to subvert and take control of the south. 
The source of the commitment of the United 
States derives out of the southeast Asia 
Treaty, out of the bilateral arrangements 
that President Eisenhower made with the 
Government of South Vietnam, out of regu- 
lar authorizations and appropriations of the 
Congress in giving aid to South Vietnam, out 
of the resolution of the Congress of last Au- 
gust, out of the formal resolutions of the 
Congress of last August, and out of the 
formal declarations of three Presidents. If 
our allies, and more particularly if our ad- 
versaries, should discover the American com- 
mitment is not worth anything, the world 
would face dangers of which we have not yet 
dreamed. 

The effectiveness of our policy can be 
dramatically seen in the fact that North 
Vietnam, which has coveted South Vietnam 
ever since the Indochina War, was unable to 
absorb it by political means and finally, by 
1959 and 1960, had to resort to terrorism and 

warfare to subvert it. North Viet- 
Nam's political efforts to absorb the South 
were thwarted because the South Vietnamese, 
with our assistance, had made considerable 
progress in strengthening the basic economy 
of the country and improving the economic 
position of the villagers. Since the North 
Vietnamese have attempted to take over 


South Vietnam by military means the South 
Vietnamese have incurred tremendous losses 
of both civilian and military personnel and 
in the destruction of property; yet they con- 
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tinue to resist and fight. This, too, attests 
to the effectiveness of our policy and aid pro- 


grams. 

The choices are not all up to the U.S. 
Government. We haye made the decision 
because of our longstanding commitment to 
help the Vietnamese. Hanoi has decided, 
in the face of this, to increase its help to 
the Vietcong. This is a measure of the tenac- 
ity of the enemy—not our ineffectiveness. 
To withdraw our assistance because the con- 
flict cannot be resolved quickly would mean 
nothing other than the abandonment of the 
South Vietnamese, who have counted on our 
backing, to certain takeover by the North 
Vietnamese Communist regime, whose rec- 
ord of repressions and denial of basic free- 
doms is public. 

Question 11: President Kennedy stated on 
mumerous occasions that the war in Viet- 
nam was a Vietnamese war; that it must be 
won or lost by the people of South Vietnam 
themselves. Does our increasing commit- 
ment of troops, planes and supporting ma- 
terial mean that we have embarked on a 
new policy? 

Answer: No. Our policy still remains the 
same. Our goal is an independent Vietnam, 
free to choose its own path, free from out- 
side interference—a military base for no 
other country. A nation and people free 
to decide their own future for themselves. 
The only thing that has changed is that 
which we think is necessary to reach this 
goal. Our outlook has changed over the 
past 2 years because the action of the North 
Vietnamese has during that period 
of time. They (North Vietnam) have vastly 
increased the number of men that they have 
infiltrated into South Vietnam. They 
have vastly increased the amount of 
equipment and material which they have 
infiltrated into that country. As a result 
of this increase f the strength of the North 
Vietnamese, ly in the last 
12 months, the United States has been forced 
to supplement the forces of South Vietnam 
with increased amounts of men and mate- 
rial. The South Vietnamese are still bear- 
ing the brunt of the fighting and suffering, 
and they will continue to bear the brunt of 
the fighting. The defense of South Vietnam 
is being directed by the Government of 
South Vietnam and it will continue to be 
that way. 

Question 12: What is our policy in Viet- 
name? What are the alternatives realistic- 
ally available to us at this time? What 
values and risks does each involve? 

Answer: President Johnson once sum- 
marized our policy toward southeast Asia in 
four simple propositions. 

1. America keeps her word. 

2. The issue is the future of southeast 
Asia as a whole. 

3. Our purpose is peace. 

4. This is not just a jungle war, but a 
struggle for freedom on every front of hu- 
man activity. 

When President Johnson talks about our 
national honor, he is not using some empty 
phrase of 18th century diplomacy. He is 
talking about the life and death of the Na- 
tion. The essential fact from which we start 
is that North Vietnam has sent tens of thou- 
sands of men and large quantities of arms 
into South Vietnam to take over that coun- 
try by force. We have a very simple com- 
mitment to South Vietnam. It derives out 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty, out of the bi- 
lateral arrangements that President Eisen- 
hower made with the Government of South 
Vietnam, out of regular authorizations and 
appropriations of the Congress in giving aid 
to South Vietnam, out of the resolution of 
the Congress of last August, out of the most 
formal declarations of three Presidents of 
both political parties. 

There is no need to parse these commit- 
ments in great detail. The fact is that we 
know we have a commitment. The South 
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Vietnamese know we have a commitment. 
The Communist world knows we have a com- 
mitment. The rest of the world knows it. 

This means that the integrity of the 
American commitment is at the heart of this 
problem. We believe that the integrity of 
the American commitment is the principal 
structure of peace throughout the world. 
We have 42 allies. Those alliances were ap- 
proved by overwhelming votes of our Senate. 
We didn’t go into those alliances through 
some sense of amiability or through some 
philanthropic attitude toward other nations. 
We went into them because we consider these 
alliances utterly essential for the security of 
our own Nation. 

If our allies, or more particularly if our 
adversaries, should discover that the Ameri- 
can commitment is not worth anything, then 
the world would face dangers of which we 
have not yet dreamed. And so it is important 
for us to make good on that American com- 
mitment to South Vietnam. 

As to the basic alternatives, so long as 
South Vietnam is ready to carry on the fight, 
withdrawal is unthinkable. A negotiation 
that produced a return to the essentials of 
the 1954 accords and thus an independent 
and secure South Vietnam would of course 
be an answer, indeed the answer. But ne- 
gotiations would hardly be promising that 
admitted communism to South Vietnam, 
that did not get Hanoi out, or that exposed 
South Vietnam and perhaps other countries 
of the area to renewed Communist aggres- 
sion at will, with only nebulous or remote 
guarantees. 

As for enlarging our own actions, we can- 
not speak surely about the future, for the 
ag themselves share the responsi- 
bility for such eventualities. We have shown, 
in our reaction to North Vietnam's attacks 
against us in the Gulf of Tonkin and else- 
where, that we can act, and North Vietnam 
knows it and knows its own weaknesses. But 
we seek no wider war, and we must not sup- 
pose that there are quick or easy answers in 
this direction. 

As a great power, we are now and will 
continue to find ourselves in situations where 
we simply do not have easy choices, where 
there simply are not immediate or ideal 
solutions available. We cannot then allow 
ourselves to yield to frustration but must 
stick to the job, doing all we can and doing 
it better. 

In sum, the President stated on July 28: 
“We did not choose to be the guardians at 
the gate, but there is no one else. We will 
stand in Vietnam.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to: 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
STEPHENS), for today, on account of 
business. 


Mr. Kee, from August 23 to September 
13, 1965, on account of surgery. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Kress), for an indefinite 
period, on account of illness. 

Mr. Hacan of Georgia (at the request 
of Mr. Boccs), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Hanna (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of official 
business 


Mr. Korwecay (at the request of Mr. 
HENDERSON), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permisison to 
address the House, following the legisia- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Petty, for 20 minutes, on Monday 
next, September 30. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan, for 30 min- 
utes, on Wednesday, August 25, 1965; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WyDLER (at the request of Mr. 
Sxvusirz), for 30 minutes, on August 26. 

Mr. Brock (at the request of Mr. 
Sxusrirz), for 30 minutes, on August 25. 

Mr. CoHELAN (at the request of Mr. 
RoosEvett), for 5 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. MacGrecor and to include ex- 
traneous matter during his remarks on 
the rule on House Resolution 533. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Skunrrz) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. 

Mr. CORBETT. 

Mr. KEITH. 

Mr. EnLEN BORN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roosxvxilr) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. WELTNER. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. CoHELAN. 

Mr. RosENTHAL. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. JENNINGS. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 485. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Auburn-Folsom unit, American 
River division, Central Valley project, Cal- 
ifornia, under Federal reclamation laws; 

H.R. 1481. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Donovan C. Moffett; 

H.R. 1763. An act to amend section 1825 
of title 28 of the United States Code to au- 
thorize the payment of witness fees in habeas 
corpus cases and in proceedings to vacate 
sentence under section 2255 of title 28 for 
persons who are authorized to proceed in 
forma pauperis; 

H.R.3750. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals; 

H.R. 3990. An act to amend section 1871 of 
of title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the per diem and subsistance and limit mile- 
age allowances of grand and petit jurors; 

H.R. 3992. An act to amend section 753(f) 
of title 28, United States Code relating to 
transcripts furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts; 

H.R. 3997. An act to amend section 753(b) 
of title 28, United States Code, to provide for 
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the recording of proceedings in the U.S. dis- 
trict courts by means of electronic sound re- 
cording as well as by shorthand or mechan- 
ical means; 

H.R. 4719. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine C. Rumley, administratrix of the 
estate of George S. Rumley; 

H.R. 5401. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5497. An act to amend paragraphs 
(b) and (c) of section 14 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act; and 

H.R. 9544. An act to authorize the disposal, 
without regard to the prescribed 6-month 
waiting period, of approximately 620,000 long 
tons of natural rubber from the national 
stockpile. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 89. An act to authorize establishment 
of the Delaware Water Gap National Recrea- 
tion Area, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 881. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Alibates Flint Quarries and 
Texas Panhandle Pueblo Culture National 
Monument; 

H.R. 5519. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize language training 
to be given to a dependent of a member of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
under certain circumstances; 

H.R. 7765. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
fcr the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10132. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable JoserH W. MARTIN, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts, former Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to accept the award of the Mili- 
tary Order of Christ with the rank of grand 
officer. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1500. A letter from the Chairman, US. 
Advisory Commission on International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, transmitting 
the third annual report of the Commission, 
pursuant to section 107 of Public Law 87-256 
(H. Doc. No. 275); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

1501. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the payment by soil 
and water conservation districts and other 
State and local agencies and farmers, ranch- 
ers, and other landowners and operators to 
part of the Federal costs of furnishing cer- 
tain technical assistance under the Soil Con- 
servation Act of 1935, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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1502. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
& report of increased Federal participation 
resulting from overallocation of public facil- 
ity costs to five urban renewal projects in 
Hawaii and California, Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1503. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
& report of additional costs incurred for farm 
storage of grain, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, Department of Agriculture; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1504. A letter from the Director, Peace 
Corps, transmitting a report on tort claims 
paid during fiscal year 1965, pursuant to 62 
Stat. 983 (1948), 28 U.S.C. 2673; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1505. A letter from the Acting Director, 
U.S. Information Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to give effect to 
the Agreement for Facilitating the Interna- 
tional Circulation of Visual and Auditory 
Materials of an Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Character, approved at Beirut in 
1948; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1506. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
the repair and replacement of sidewalks 
around Government-owned building sites and 
installations; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 10206. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, and re- 
enacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed; without amendment (Rept. No. 846). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 10232. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make or insure loans to public and quasi- 
public agencies and corporations not op- 
erated for profit with respect to water supply, 
water systems, and waste disposal systems 
serving rural areas and to make grants to aid 
in rural community development p. 
and in connection with the construction of 
such community facilities, to increase the 
annual aggregate of insured loans thereunder, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 847). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1689. An act to amend paragraph (a) of 
the act of March 4, 1913, as amended by the 
act of January 31, 1931 (16 U.S.C. 502); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 848). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1764. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of certain lands within the boundaries of the 
Uinta National Forest in the State of Utah, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 849). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. H.R. 10329. A bill to provide 
that the Secretary of Commerce shall conduct 
a program of investigation, research, and sur- 
vey to determine the practicability of the 
adoption by the United States of the metric 
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system of weights and measures; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 850). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 10613. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the legislative jurisdiction exercised 
by the United States over land in the several 
States used for Federal purposes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 


H.R. 10614. A bill te provide for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an elected mayor, city 
council, board of education, and nonvoting 


H.R. 10615. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Committee 


H.R. 10616. A bili to provide for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an elected mayor, city 
council, board of education, and nonvoting 
Delegate to the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 10617. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the writing of the pledge of alle- 
8 to the Committee on Post Office and 

Civil Service. 


By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 10618. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the tariff treatment 
of certain imported dress gloves; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10619. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HUOT: 

HR. 10620. A bill to provide for the best 
care, welfare, and safeguards against suffer- 
ing for certain animals used for scientific 
purposes without impeding necessary re- 
search; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 10621. A bill to provide an elected 
mayor, city council, and nonvoting Delegate 
to the House of Representatives for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
Dia, 


sabbatical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H. R. 10623. A bill to prohibit and make un- 
lawful the hiring of professional strikebreak- 
ers in interstate labor disputes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr, SKUBITZ: 

HR. 10624. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of Kansas concurrent jurisdiction over Has- 
kell Institute; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10625. A bill to amend the Internal 
‘Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the tax 
treatment of certain amounts pald to service- 
men and survivors; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10626. A bill to amend the Consolidat- 
ed Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
in order to increase the amount for which 
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loans may be made under such act for fish 
farming; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. ASHLEY: 

HR. 10627. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act to provide that no land 
contained in the national wildlife refuge 
system shall be sold, transferred for any 
other use, or otherwise disposed of without 
the approval of the Migratory Bird Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

HR. 10628. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to include the expenses 
incurred by employers in providing training 
and retraining programs for their employees 
and prospective employees as expenses which 
qualify for the investment credit under sec- 
tion 38; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 10629. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that certain forms of 
molybdenum be admitted free of duty; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Iowa: 

H.R. 10630. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to provide special in- 
demnity insurance for members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

HR. 10631. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the applica- 
tion of the investment credit to property 
used in possessions of the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

HR. 10632. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individual 
to deduct from gross income the expenses, 
not exceeding $300 a year, paid for trans- 
portation to and from his place of abode and 
his place of business or employment; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 10633. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Quileute Tribe of 
Indians, including the Hoh Tribe, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 10634. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Older Workers; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 10635. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Older Workers; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10636. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to delete the 
limitation of $250,000 on grants for con- 
struction by State authorities having on file 
applications submitted prior to the effective 
date of the Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1962; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 10637. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 10638. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Negro History Museum Com- 
mission; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 10639. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Older Workers; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H.R. 10640. A bill to provide for certain 
payments to be made with respect to 8 
acquired by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
national forest purposes in Gogebic County, 
Mich., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 10641. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make or insure loans to public and 
quasi-public agencies and corporations not 
operated for profit with respect to water 
supply, water systems, and waste 
systems serving rural areas and to make 
grants to aid in rural community develop- 
ment planning and in connection with the 
construction of such community facilities, 
to increase the annual aggregate of insured 
loans thereunder, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, DOWDY: 

H.R. 10642. A bill to create a commission 
to prepare a plan for the cession of certain 
parts of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 10643. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove certain 
limitations on the amount of deduction for 
contributions to pension and profit-sharing 
plans made on the behalf of self-employed 
individuals; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 10644. A bill to provide for uniform 
administration of the price-support 2 
for tobacco; to the Committee on 
ture. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 10645. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 10646. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.J. Res. 637. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to en- 
ter into an agreement with the University of 
Texas for the Lyndon Baines Johnson Presi- 
dential Archival Depository, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. J. Res. 638. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to establishing as 
paramount the right of society in general 
and individual persons in particular to be 
protected from crimes against person and 
property; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H. Con. Res. 464. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the President to annually proclaim 
the week in February in which Lincoln's 
Birthday falls as Negro History Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H. Res. 544. Resolution to provide for the 
printing as a House document of the state- 
ments made and other pertinent matter pre- 
sented in honor of Hon. Carl Vinson; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 10647. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Orban, his wife, Martha Esther Orban, and 
their son, Joseph Gerard Orban; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10648. A bill for the relief of Harold 
George Pereira, his wife, Caroline 
Pereira, and their children, Joseph Maurice, 
Anthony Francis, Bevery Ann Maria, Na- 
thaniel Francis, Joachim Boniface, and 


Thomas James Pereira; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 10649. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
celino H. Tenedero and his wife, Francisca A. 
Tenedero; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 10650. A bill for the rellef of Timon 
Taylor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 10651. A bill for the relief of Joyce 
Thelma Coy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10652. A bill for the relief of Sona 
Apikogiu, Hyik Apikoglu, Pegi Apikoglu, 
Anni Apikoglu and Lida Apikoglu; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10653. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Raccuglia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 10654. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna A. Lewis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 10655. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
and Audrey Brown; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R. 10656. A bill for the relief of Kimber- 
ly Ann Yang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 10657. A bill for the relief of Mervyn 
Alton, Hilda, Andrea Catherine and Mervyn 
Andrew Coleman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 10658. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
Lynette Flemming; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 10659. A bill for the relief of Tak 
Chin Kao; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 10660. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Vitaliano Hilario; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 10661. A bill for the relief of Dion- 
niseos Gianneotis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 10662. A bill for the relief of Leonard 

J. Dalton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Without Labor, Nothing Prospers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Virginia State AFL-CIO met 
in convention here in Washington. I had 
the pleasure of attending the conven- 
tion, as I have in the past, but this year 
I had the pleasure and privilege of pre- 
senting to this assembly a most distin- 
guished American, the Honorable HUBERT 
H. Humpurey, the Vice President of the 
United States. 

I believe the Vice President's remarks 
warrant the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress. Accordingly, I here- 
with include them in the Recorp as 
follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY AT VIRGINIA AFL-CIO, PARK BALL- 
ROOM, SHERATON-PAarK HOTEL, AUGUST 19, 
1965 
Sophocles once said, “Without labor, noth- 

ing prospers.” That has certainly been true 

of this year’s legislative program. 

The Virginia AFL-CIO, the national AFL- 
CIO, and your representatives in govern- 
ment are all laborers in the field of improy- 
ing human welfare. 

Your national AFL-CIO president, George 
Meany, has shown the statesmanship and 
leadership necessary for a mass movement 
such as the national labor union. 

Your own State AFL-CIO chairman, Har- 
old Boyd, has been a prime mover in the 
growth of the Virginia AFL-CIO. 

Brewster Snow, your secretary-treasurer, 
and Julian Carper, your vice president, have 
also made Virginia one of the 17 States in 
which membership in the AFL-CIO affiliated 
unions has increased in recent years. 

I also understand that Sidney Kellam, 
the Virginia Democratic National Commit- 
teeman and longtime supporter of labor in 
Virginia, is with us today. 

But, I could not speak before a Virginia 
group without mentioning my very good 
friend—and your very good friend, too— 
Congressman Pat JENNINGS, from Marion. 
I want you to know that when we needed 
Pat on those very crucial votes in the early 
stages of the repeal of 14(b), Par was there 
with us. And, just as importantly, Par has 
been with labor and the people of his State 
and country on practically every major issue 


this year. We are extremely proud of you, 
Part. 

What is the status of labor in Virginia 
and the rest of the United States today? 

President Johnson has outlined a strong 
and vigorous labor program for this session 
of Congress. 

Specifically, the House repealed section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act on July 28. 
The Senate full committee met this morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock, and should report the 
bill tomorrow or next week. 

The House Executive Committee meetings 
on the Fair Labor Standards Act Amend- 
ments have been underway this week in the 
House. 

The Manpower Training Act Amendments 
have already become law. 

In addition, there are many, many other 
programs the President has pushed and Con- 
gress has passed this year. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson and this 89th 
Congress will provide labor and the rest of 
the United States with some of the most sub- 
stantial legislation ever passed by any Con- 


gress. 

All of the activity on the Federal level is 
to make the entire economy grow, give our 
people jobs, and make life more meaning- 
ful for all of us. 

But passing legislation alone does not au- 
tomatically mean we get results. To assess 
how effective our labor and economic poli- 
cies have been, let's look at several factors 
in the labor situation in the United States 
and Virginia. 

Employment in the United States has im- 
proved notably over the past year, following 
2 years of little change. 

Total employment this July was 2.4 
million higher than 1 year ago—outpacing 
the growth in the labor force by some several 
thousand, so that unemployment declined by 
this amount. 

The unemployment rate, adjusted for sea- 
sonality, has trended downward steadily 
since last fall. 

In July, just last month, it reached 4.5 per- 
cent (compared with 5 percent a year ago). 

This represents the lowest level of un- 
employment since late 1957. 

And, most of the improvement in unem- 
ployment has come in the hard-core sec- 
tor—those unemployed 6 months or more— 
which dropped to 320,000 in July, or some 
200,000 less than a year ago. 

Teenage unemployment is still a seri- 
ous problem, with about 13 percent of 
this group unemployed in July—however, it 
is encouraging to note that the rate this 
July was no higher than a year ago, even 
though the teenage labor force increased by 
over 1 million, 

A great deal of credit for this reduction 
can go to the youth opportunities program 
instituted this summer. 


Expansion in employment in the past year 
has been accentuated by the sharp gain in 
manufacturing—which rose nearly 800,000 
and accounted for nearly one-third of the 
total rise in payroll employment. 

The manufacturing total of 18.1 million in 
July rose above its World War II peak 
for the first time. 

On the ae front, the average hourly 
earnings of factory production workers in 
July were $2.62—9 cents higher than a year 
ago. 

Weekly earnings averaged $107.68—$4.70 
more than a year ago. 

So far this year the rise in factory hourly 
earnings has been sharper than for several 
years past. 

The labor situation in Virginia—measured 
in terms of unemployment is exceedingly 
favorable, 

The unemployment rate in Virginia, esti- 
mated at 3.2 percent in June, was only three- 
fifths of the national average, and one of the 
lowest in the Nation. 

Employment in Virginia increased by 
50,000—or more than 3 percent over the 
year ending in June—somewhat better than 
the national rate of rise. 

The average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing in Virginia rose 10 cents over the 
year—a little more than the national aver- 
age—to $2.34. 

Gains were especially sharp in the tobacco 
manufacturing ind A 

The level of hourly earnings in Virginia 
was 28 cents less than the national average, 
although this partly reflected the greater im- 
portance of certain low-wage industries in 
the Virginia economy. 

The current low level of unemployment in 
Virginia largely reflects the strong growth in 
the State’s economy in the postwar period. 
The increases have been considerably better 
than the national average. 

Industrial expansion has been strong, and 
has come largely in the higher wage indus- 
tries, especially in durables. 

From 1957 to 1964, nonfarm payroll em- 
ployment in Virginia rose 19 percent—nearly 
twice the rate of increase in the Nation as a 
whole. 

Manufacturing employment rose 16 per- 
cent, compared with about 1 percent na- 
tionally. 

Durable goods manufacturing employment 
in Virginia rose about 27,000 compared with 
16,000 in nondurable goods. 

However, in 1964, nondurable goods indus- 
tries still accounted for about 60 percent of 
the State's manufacturing employment. 

Outside of manufacturing, sharp gains 00- 
curred in all of the service-type activities— 
trade, finance services, and government 
ranging from 20 to 40 percent. Except in 
government, these gains were all consider- 
ably sharper than the national average. 
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A measure of our labors is personal in- 
come—what is the status of this in Virginia? 

Per capita in total personal income has 
increased more in Virginia than in the United 
States as a whole since 1961. 

A higher rate of increase in Virginia than 
in the Nation occurred also for the very 
short-term period 1963-64 as well as for the 
long run—either from 1948 or from 1953. 

At the same time, however, per capita in- 
come is less in Virginia than the average for 
the Nation. 

In 1964 average per capita personal income 
in Virginia was $2,239 compared with an av- 
erage of $2,566 for the United States. 

This gap has been narrowing somewhat, 
however, with increasing rates of increase in 
Virginia incomes. 

As a concrete example of fringe benefits in 
the month of June in 1965 in the Norfolk 
area: Of all manufacturing plant workers, 
98 percent have paid hospitalization and sur- 
gical insurance; 95 percent have paid life 
insurance; 60 percent have paid sick leave; 
72 percent have 7 or more paid holidays; and 
97 percent have paid vacations. 

Labor is life; from the inmost heart of 
the worker rises his God-given force, the 
sacred celestial life-essence breathed into 
him by Almighty God. 

You have made great gains through your 
AFL-CIO on the State level. 

The President and this 89th Congress have 
made great gains in labor legislation—and we 
intend to make more before this session 18 
over. 

All of us are working at our labors. Al- 
though the way we labor may be somewhat 
different, our goals are the same—the better- 
ment of humankind. 

Let me just leave you with this thought: 
There is a perennial nobleness and even 
sacredness in work. Were man ever so be- 
nighted and forgetful of his high calling, 
there is always hope in a man who actually 
and earnestly works. 


Federal Government and Colorado: Part- 
ners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the negligent partnership of the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Colorado in keeping gambling illegal in 
Colorado thus making gambling’s lucra- 
tive profits available to the undercover 
crime syndicates. 

Last year the parimutuel turnover in 
Colorado came to $17 million. More 
significant—and more menacing—is 
Colorado’s illegal gambling. Testimony 
before the McClellan committee indi- 
cated that off-track betting comes to 
about $50 billion annually throughout 
the Nation, with this figure accounting 
for only some 42 percent of the national 
annual illegal gambling total, which 
would thus be $120 billion. On a popu- 
lation basis, illegal gambling in Colorado 
would come to about $1.2 billion a year, 
so that Colorado is really a mountain of 
underworld lucre. The mob cuts itself 
10 percent of the illegal gambling take 
which means that illegal gambling is 
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bankrolling a large spectrum of vice. 
Government-run gambling would siphon 
these moneys from mob treasuries put- 
ting gambling revenues to work for 
rather than against the public welfare. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a National or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of Colorado 
would wake up to social and financial 
reality, it would legalize, regulate, and 
control gambling so that the gambling 
urge of the people of Colorado could be 
made to support rather than undermine 
society. 


Tipped Employees and the Minimum 
Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to voice my objection to the proposal 
which has been made to include tipped 
employees under the provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Act. 

In the food service and lodging indus- 
tries, a unique problem revolves about 
the service or tip employee. Granted 
that some are opposed to the general 
concept of tipping itself, it nevertheless 
is true that attempts to do away with 
tipping have met with little success. Un- 
less Congress is prepared to ban tips by 
direct legislative fiat, it should face 
squarely the fact that tip employees re- 
ceive income over which the employer 
has no control whatsoever—income 
which far exceeds the basis and pur- 
pose of any minimum wage and hour 
law. 

Various provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act indicate that one basic 
purpose of the minimum wage law is to 
assure each individual a minimum in- 
come floor and not necessarily to guar- 
antee a cash dollar wage per se. In this 
regard, reliable surveys of the incomes 
of employees receiving tip gratuities in- 
dicate—keeping in mind the income con- 
cept—that such employees are receiving 
far more than the minimum income floor 
established by the minimum wage law. 
This leads to the conclusion that em- 
ployees receiving such income should be 
exempt from minimum wage coverage. 
At the very least, the matter of the tip 
employee is one requiring additional 
study by the Department of Labor. At 
present, the Department’s basis for legis- 
lating in this area is that of an outdated 
study admitted by the agency itself to be 
limited in scope. 

H.R. 10518, section 101(a) represents 
what in effect may be termed a “tip 
credit” to be applied by employers in 
determining the appropriate minimum 
wage of certain employees. Section 101 
(a) (1) bases the tip credit on the 
amount “accounted for” by the employee 
or “turned over to his employer.” Is this 
a practical approach? How many em- 
ployees will make conscientious reports 
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of their tip income when in doing so they 
cut down their paid salary? 

The alternative is for the Secretary of 
Labor to establish a median tip scale. 
The language of section 101 (a) (2) pro- 
vides that such tip credit is to be the 
“average value of tips—as determined 
by the Secretary—for specifically defined 
classes of employees and establishments, 
and in defined areas.” A mere reading 
of the subsection indicates that it could 
prove to be an administrative nightmare. 
It is difficult to imagine an administra- 
tive staff of any lesser magnitude than a 
new bureaucratic labyrinth being neces- 
sarily required to, in effect, determine 
the average value of tips for each in- 
dividual class of employees, employed 
in each individual establishment, in 
each segment of the involved indus- 
tries and in differing locales of the 
country. 

So the proposal offers two methods of 
reporting tips to determine tip credits— 
and both are unacceptable. 

Yet another objection of section 101 
(a) (2) rests upon the delegation of 
power to the agency to set the tip credit 
figure. Admittedly, objection to an 
agency determination of this sort must 
be based on more than a mere suspicion 
that the Administrator will arrive at a 
figure not reflecting the true situation. 
In this regard, however, it should be 
noted that the Secretary of Labor, when 
presented with a similar proposal in the 
88th Congress, indicated that it was his 
feeling such tip credit would be in the 
area of 10 to 15 cents an hour. Ten 
to 15 cents per hour is clearly not a real- 
istic figure. 

The amount of tip credit is limited by 
the stipulation that it shall not exceed 
50 percent of the minimum wage. Such 
a limitation has no logical basis. On the 
one hand it is recognized that the tipped 
employee holds a unique situation in in- 
dustry and it is further recognized that 
a tip credit should be allowed. It should 
follow then that full credit and recogni- 
tion should be given to the concept of tip 
credit. In limiting the maximum tip 
credit and setting an arbitrary maxi- 
mum, the proposal parts ways with logi- 
cal thinking and sets a maximum which 
unduly penalizes the employer. 

Section 101(b) attempts to define 
those “tipped employees” who will re- 
ceive the benefit of a tip credit. Such 
tipped employees are defined as those 
“engaged in an occupation for which the 
Secretary finds that tips have customar- 
ily and regularly constituted, and have 
been generally recognized as constitut- 
ing, a substantial part of the income of 
the employees engaged in such occupa- 
tion.” It should be noted that the Sec- 
retary, should he be called upon to deter- 
mine the average value of tips, is directed 
to review specifically defined classes of 
employees and establishments and in 
defined areas.” It follows that in defin- 
ing tipped employees the Secretary 
should be equally required to review 
“specifically defined classes of employees 
and establishments and in defined 
areas.” This matter becomes one of 
great importance when one recalls that 
existing Department of Labor surveys 
into the matter of tipped income inquired 
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as to but two classes of employees— 
namely, waiters-waitresses and bellmen. 
It is generally conceded that the number 
of employees properly classed as tipped 
employees in the food service industry 
far exceed these two categories. 

Section 101(c) (3) makes it clear that 
a certain portion of gratuities received 
are not to be taken into account in com- 
puting overtime. This provision is still 
objectionable because it will penalize em- 
ployers in tip industries for overtime 
more than it would employers in nontip 
industries. For example: If there is an 
allowance of 35 cents an hour for tips, 
the hotel employer would have to pay the 
waiter a cash wage of 65 cents an hour. 
In computing overtime under this 
amendment, the waiter is entitled to 
81.50 an hour including tips. This 
means that the allowance of 35 cents is 
deducted from 81.50 making it necessary 
to pay a cash wage of $1.15 during over- 
time. Although this might seem super- 
ficially fair from the employee’s 
standpoint because he is getting one and 
one-half times his regular rate during 
overtime hours, look at the employer’s 
side of it. He would be required to pay 
65 cents an hour regular time and $1.15 
an hour during overtime. This is an 
increase in the payroll of almost 77 per- 
cent. Even if the allowance for tips 
were only 20 cents an hour in such a case, 
the employer would be reauired to pay 
80 cents an hour for regular time and 
$1.30 an hour for overtime, an increase 
of 62% percent; other employers are 
penalized only 50 percent for overtime. 

The question immediately arises as to 
the computation of overtime when one 
considers the matter of boarding and 
lodging provided to employees. Section 
3(m) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, provided in part that wage“ is 
to include the “fair value” of such board- 
ing and lodging provided to the employee 
by the employer, as determined by the 
Secretary. The law as it is presently 
written requires that overtime be paid 
on the “fair value” of such boarding and 
lodging allowance. In that this legisla- 
tion has included language deleting cer- 
tain of the gratuities received in the 
computation of overtime, it would seem 
logical that such a deletion be applied to 
the matter of boarding and lodging fair 
value. 

Obviously the minimum wage proposal 
which will soon be before the Congress 
would greatly increase operational costs 
to the innkeeping and food service in- 
dustries and would lead to a demand for 
increased productivity from employees. 
As a result, those with less-developed, 
less-productive skills—the very ones 
upon which the Great Society’s search 
for employment centers—will find their 
job potential limited in yet another in- 
dustry. This proposed legislation will 
certainly not encourage management in 
the lodging and food industries to ex- 
pand their work force. On the contrary, 
it will cause many workers with marginal 
skills to find their present jobs vanish- 
ing—phased out because of higher costs 
to his employer. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues here 
in the House to join with me in working 
for the defeat of this unjustifiable, 
highly discriminatory proposal. 
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DAV Services in New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
New Mexico citizens has recently come 
tomy attention. These splendid human- 
itarian services are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, directly or indirectly. 

The Disabled American Veterans, a 
congressionally chartered veterans or- 
ganization, has a State department and 
26 local chapters in the State of New 
Mexico. The DAV is the only such or- 
ganization composed exclusively of those 
Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it during time of war. 
I have been a life member of the DAV 
since 1950. 

Formed in i920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have benefited every com- 
pensated disabled veteran. The present 
national commander is Claude L. Calle- 
gary from the State of Maryland. The 
national headquarters are at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The national service headquar- 
ters of the DAV are located at 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 15 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disability— 
some 2 million—the DAV can never as- 
pire to become the largest of the several 
veterans organizations. Nevertheless, 
the DAV has maintained the largest staff 
of any veterans’ organization, of full 
time, trained national service officers, 
who are located in the 62 regional and 2 
district offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and its central office in 
Washington, D.C. They have access to 
the official claim records of those claim- 
ants who have given them their powers of 
attorney. All of them being war-handi- 
capped veterans themselves, the national 
service officers are sympathetic and alert 
to the problems of less informed claim- 
ants. 

DAV SERVICE FACILITIES IN NEW MEXICO 


The DAV presently maintains one na- 
tional service officer in New Mexico, Mr. 
Henry J. Dudoich, located in the VA 
regional office in Albuquerque. The de- 
partment commander is Victor J. Ome- 
lian, of Artesia. The department adju- 
tant is Harry B. Trollinger of Albuquer- 
que. The department headquarters are 
at room 247, Korber Building, 200 Sec- 
ond Street NW., in Albuquerque. 

One hospital is maintained by the VA 
in our State, a 500-bed general medical 
hospital at Albuquerque. The DAV de- 
partment of New Mexico has nationally 
appointed representatives to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Voluntary Sery- 
ices Advisory Committee at the Veterans’ 
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Administration hospital servicing New 
Mexico veterans. 

During the last fiscal year the VA 
paid out in excess of $39 million for its 
veteran program in New Mexico includ- 
ing disability compensation to its 13,606 
service-disabled veterans. These Fed- 
eral expenditures in New Mexico furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. Nearly 28 percent are mem- 
bers of the 26 DAV chapters in New 
Mexico. This 28-percent record is much 
above the average, but not nearly good 
enough in view of the very outstanding 
record of personalized service activities 
and accomplishments of the DAV serv- 
ice office in behalf of New Mexico vet- 
erans and dependents during the last 10 
fiscal years, as revealed by the following 
Statistics: 

Claimants contacted: Estimated 45,- 
305; claim folders reviewed: 29,123; ap- 
pearances before rating boards: 16,982; 
compensation increases obtained: 3,903; 
service connections obtained: 747; non- 
service pensions: 1,232; death benefits 
obtained: 698; total monetary benefits 
obtained: $10,019,315.55. 

These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its two 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 21,421 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,957,574.70 and in the 
central office, they handled 42,165 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in monetary 
benefits of $5,893,303.64; proportionate 
additional benefits were thereby ob- 
tained for New Mexico veterans, their 
dependents, and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV service of- 
ficers in person, by telephone, and by 
letter. 

The DAV department of New Mexico 
operates a salvage industry, the proceeds 
of which have provided, in the past 7 
years, $33,250.20 for veteran rehabilita- 
tion, $9,050.75 for emergency relief, and 
$323,125.84 for wages for disabled vet- 
erans in a sheltered workshop among 
other services to the community. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members—their de- 
pendents, and others in response to their 
varied claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
vocational training, insurance, death 
compensation, or pension. Veterans’ 
Administration guarantees loans for 
homes, farms, and business, and so forth. 
Helpful advice was also given as to coun- 
seling and placement into suitable useful 
employment—to utilize their remaining 
abilities—civil service examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement bene- 
fits, and multifarious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Frequently, 
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because of lack of official records, death, 
or disappearance of former buddies and 

tes, lapse of memory with passage 
of time, lack of information and experi- 
ence, proof of the legal service connec- 
tion of a disability becomes extremely 
difficult too many times impossible. A 
Claims and rating board can obviously 
not grant favorable action merely based 
on the opinions, impressions, or conclu- 
sions of persons who submit notarized 
affidavits. Specific, detailed, pertinent 
facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer does and 
can advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement before presenting same to 
the adjudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances and facts, and of 
the pertinent laws, precedents, regula- 
tions, and schedule of disability ratings. 
No DAV national service officer, I feel 
certain, ever uses his skill, except in be- 
half of worthy claimants, with justifiable 
claim. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed - because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant—as pointed out by the DAV 

tional director of claims, Irving Peltz— 
that a much higher percentage of those 
claims, which have been prepared and 
presented with the aid of a DAV national 
service officer, are eventually favorably 
acted upon, than is the case as to those 
claimants who have not given their 
powers of attorney to any such special 
advocate. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. I urge 
every disabled veteran in New Mexico to 
give his power of attorney to the national 
service officer of the DAV, or of some 
other veteran organization, or of the 
American Red Cross, just as a protective 
measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and expe- 
rience of a competent expert national 
service officer. 


COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $10,318,480.45 during the last 
10 years one would find that the DAV has 
expended about $4 for each claim folder 
reviewed on behalf of a claimant, or, 
measured another way, about $8.65 for 
each appearance before a rating agency, 
or, again about $20.75 for each favorable 
award obtained, or about $251.70 for 
each service connection obtained, or 
about $57.85 for each compensation in- 
crease obtained, or about $41.30 for di- 
rect monetary benefits obtained for 
claimants for each rehabilitation service 
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dollar expended by the DAV, not count- 
ing the fact that such benefits will gen- 
erally continue for many years. 

METHOD OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAV is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service of- 
ficers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on 
its Idento-Tag—miniature automobile 
license tags—project, owned by their 
DAV and operated by its employees, most 
of whom are disabled veterans, their 
wives or their widows, or other handi- 
capped Americans—a rehabilitation 
project in thus furnishing them with 
useful employment. Incidentally, with- 
out checking as to whether they had pre- 
viously sent in a donation, more than 
1,900,000 owners of sets of lost keys have 
received them back from the DAV’s 
Idento-Tag department. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adcquate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to main- 
tain an expert service officer in every one 
of the 160 VA hospitals. 


MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating ap- 
proximately $2 million for salaries to its 
national service officers. Its reserves 
having thus been nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is, therefore, 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all serviced claimants, DAV 
members, and other social-minded 
Americans—by direct donations, by des- 
ignations in insurance policies, by be- 
quests in wills, by assignments of stocks 
and bonds, and by establishing special 
types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 8 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of 
DAV, which established the first perpet- 
ual rehabilitation fund of $1,000 with 
the DAV Service Foundation. Benefac- 
tors from 39 States have, up to this time, 
become enrolled on the memorial honor 
roll. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earn- 
ings from special donations will be avail- 
able for appropriation to the DAV for 
its use in maintaining its national service 
officer program in the State of residence 
of each such benefactor, this is an ex- 
cellent objective also for New Mexico. 
Each such special benefactor is enrolled 
on a permanent memorial honor roll 
which, updated, is then included in the 
annual report of the DAV and of its in- 
corporated trustee, the DAV Service 
Foundation, to the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
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tinue this excellent rehabilitation serv- 
ice for other distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents in New Mexico by 
sending in donations to the DAV Service 
Foundation, 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Every such serviced claim- 
ant who is eligible can, and should also 
become a DAV member, preferably a life 
member. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative, by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflecte his interest 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade asso- 
ciations, and various religious, fraternal, 
veterans’ organizations. All of America’s 
veterans ought to be members of one 
or more of the patriotic, service-giving 
veterans’ organizations. All of America’s 
disabled defenders, who are receiving dis- 
ability compensation, have greatly bene- 
fited by their own official voice—the 
DAV. I consider it a privilege and an 
honor to belong to the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. 


Results of an Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my firm belief that a U.S. Congressman 
should, within the limits of his con- 
science, make every attempt to repre- 
sent the interests and opinions of the 
citizens who elected him. In keeping 
with this philosophy one of my first ac- 
tions as a newly elected Congressman 
was to conduct an opinion poll of my 
constituents, the first poll of its kind in 
the history of Illinois’ 14th District. My 
office received over 12,000 replies out of 
a distribution of 50,000. Many of the 
returned questionnaires contained ex- 
tensive comments and additional views. 
While I have never made any attempt to 
conceal my opinion on any issue and 
accordingly felt that my election to Con- 
gress indicated strong support in my dis- 
trict for my philosophy of government, 
nevertheless, I was most pleased to learn 
from a study of the results of my poll 
that my record since election has been 
consistentiy in accord with the views of 
the overwhelming majority of residents 
in Will and Du Page Counties. 

In the area of Federal aid to higher 
education, 83 percent of those respond- 
ing to the poll favored the tax credit 
proposal which I cosponsored. 

Fifty-eight percent favored the Dirk- 
sen constitutional amendment, while 
only 23 percent opposed it. The other 
19 percent had no opinion. I strongly 
support Senator DIRKSEN in his effort to 
allow individual States the right to ap- 
portion one house of their bicameral leg- 
islatures on factors other than popula- 
tion, if approved in a State referendum. 

Sixty-four percent opposed repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Concurring in their opinion that States 
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should be permitted to adopt right-to- 
work laws if they so desired, I voted 
against repeal. 

In fiscal policy matters, 83 percent did 
not favor increasing the national debt 
limit beyond the present $324 billion. 
I voted against the $4 billion increase 
when it came before the House. 

Eighty-two percent of those replying 
to my questionnaire disliked unbalanced 
Federal budgets and deficit financing. 
In my brief time in Congress, I have 
consistently opposed ill-conceived or ex- 
travagant programs which might further 
unbalance Federal expenditures. Eighty- 
five percent agreed with my vote in favor 
of repealing certain excise taxes. 

On two issues, defense spending and 
the approach to the farm problem, my 
responding constitutents were pretty 
evenly divided. Forty-four percent 
favored reducing last year’s expenditure 
on defense of more than $50 billion while 
43 percent did not. I voted in favor of 
the defense appropriations bill which cut 
a number of nonessential expenditures 
without weakening our defense structure 
though I, like the Republicans who sub- 
mitted a minority report, dislike certain 
aspects of the bill. 

Fifty-one percent of the responders 
did not want Federal price support and 
crop control programs continued. Of 
the 42 percent who did feel they should 
be continued, 54 percent thought they 
should be gradually reduced. 

The President should be pleased to 
learn that the people of the 14th district 
overwhelmingly support a firm U.S. posi- 
tion in Vietnam. While 61 percent favor 
negotiation, 79 percent are against any 
U.S. pullout at the present time. Of 
those favoring negotiation, many in- 
dicated that the United States should 
negotiate only from a strong position. 

Concerning Red China, 73 percent op- 
posed its admission to the United Na- 
tions and felt that the United States 
should not trade with her. Sixty-five 
percent were against increased U.S. trade 
with Communist-bloc nations while 90 
percent were against expanded economic 
aid to Communist-bloc nations. 


The Johnson Wit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, “The 
Johnson Wit,” by Mrs. Frances Spatz 
Leighton, which has just been published, 
is an entertaining book that reveals the 
delightful wit and humor of President 
Johnson. 

Too often the serious side of L.B.J. has 
been presented to us and consequently 
we have not become aware of his lighter 
side. For instance, not many know he 
is one of the best storytellers to come out 
of the West. 

I believe this book shows conclusively 
that in times of strife and emergency, as 
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well as in tranquil times, the President 
has demonstrated a keen sense of humor 
appropriate to every occasion. 

Mrs. Frances Spatz Leighton was for 
many years Washington correspondent 
for the American Weekly and now writes 
for This Week magazine. She is co- 
author of a number of books about the 
Washington scene and the White House. 
Fran, as she is fondly known by her 
many friends, also writes for the Chi- 
cago-American in my own city of Chi- 
cago. 

On August 19, Mrs. Leighton presented 
this work to the President. They had 
a wonderful chat about some of the jokes 
in the book, and the President told his 
latest story which illustrates his refresh- 
ing sense of humor. It is my pleasure 
to repeat the President’s story in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

The President told how a fellow was ap- 
plying for a job on the allroad down Texas 
way, and they gave him a bunch of tests to 
see how he was qualified. They gave him a 
pencil and paper to figure, and the fellow 
testing him asked him, “What would you do 
if you saw two trains coming at each other at 
60 miles an hour?” 

The applicant thought a minute and said, 
“I would run and get my brother.” 

The fellow giving the test could hardly 
believe his ears. “What would you do that 
for?” he demanded. 

“Because he has never seen a train wreck," 
he said. 


A Dream Comes True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, August 14, a dream of 4 
years became reality with the opening 
of a $1,200,000 meatpacking facility near 
Gooding, Idaho—in my congressional 
district. 

Truly a monument to the forward- 
thinking residents of the area, this plant 
will employ up to 75 men when operating 
at full capacity, and will add a weekly 
payroll of $10,000 to the area’s economy. 
This will be in addition to the many 
employees who will be working in as- 
sociated industries, supplying services 
to the plant. It gives new meaning 
to the term “agri-business.” 

The plant—Stockmen’s Meat Packing 
Corp.—contains a kill plant complex 
covering 52,000 square feet. The com- 
plete facility includes a large one-story 
concrete and steel kill plant, the largest 
and most modern in the Western States. 
The kill floor is designed to enable 
slaughter of 50 head of beef per hour, or 
400 head in an 8-hour shift on a gravity 
rail system with the utilization of swivel 
spreaders, air knives, hide puller, and 
many other modern methods of process- 
ing cattle to fit today’s market demands. 

Mr. Speaker, many superlatives could 
be added to the above description of this 
one segment of the plant, and could be 
equally applied to the plant as a whole, 
or to other parts of it. 
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Above all—the completion of the plant 
shows what can be accomplished when 
men have dreams; and then get together, 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
work toward fulfillment of those dreams. 
In this case, the fulfillment has been 
an important addition to the economy 
of the area involved and to the State 
of Idaho. 


Indemnity Insurance for Our Armed 


Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have sent over 80,000 young Americans 
to Vietnam as part of our commitment to 
freedom. Many of these soldiers already 
lost their lives. More will die before that 
conflict is ended. 

The loss of an American in battle is 
tragic. But we compound this tragedy 
by sending these soldiers to combat areas 
with no opportunity for indemnity in- 
surance. 

Last Thursday the Senate acted to cor- 
rect this situation by passing, without op- 
position, S. 2127, introduced by Senator 
TALMADGE. This bill provides indemnity 
insurance for all members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones. 

In early August I introduced similar 
legislation. My bill, H.R. 10286, is in- 
tended to remedy this problem. 

On August 19 the Stars and Stripes 
newspaper published a compelling edi- 
torial on this lack. I include this edi- 
torial for the Recorp, and in doing so, I 
would repeat its last line that “there is 
no good reason for further delay.” 

[From the Stars and Stripes, Aug. 19, 1965] 
Nor COVERED By INSURANCE 

It will come as a distinct surprise and a 
shock to the general public to learn that 
many of the GI's now fighting a real war in 
Vietnam are not eligible for Government life 
insurance. 

Under the provisions of the Survivors De- 
pendency and Indemnity Act, survivors of 
veterans entitled to insurance benefits are 
the immediate dependents or next of kin. 
This means that a wife, dependent children 
or dependent parents could receive survivor 
benefits if the veteran had subscribed to the 
life insurance program. It means also that 
there are no dependency and indemnity 
compensation payments available to a father 
or mother who have lost a son, unless they 
can meet a means test. 

When it is considered that many of the 
GI's now engaged in all-out war in Vietnam 
are unmarried, and in most instances are not 
able to purchase commercial life insurance, 
we can see no reason why all unmarried 
servicemen should not be provided special 
indemnity insurance. 

The primary purpose of Government life 
insurance is to take care of the serviceman 
who is unable to secure life insurance from 
commercial insurance companies because he 
becomes immediately unacceptable when he 
enters the service in troublous times. 

The war in Vietnam is real. It is being 
fought under most adverse conditions. Our 
men constantly are faced with not only an 
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elusive enemy, but with also the threat of 
tropical disease in a land where modern con- 
veniences are, to say the least, scant, and the 
entire situation is one that the American 
soldier, and particularly the raw recruits, find 
difficult to cope with. Certainly they are en- 
titled to all the benefits that a responsible 
Government can provide. It is inconceivable 
that these men should be denied an oppor- 
tunity to have insurance benefits which have 
been part and parcel of our national program 
for the men who have fought in America’s 
recent wars. They should have the utmost 
protection for their loved ones. 

Congress is now considering legislation to 
rectify this situation, and it would appear 
that there is no good reason for further de- 
lay. 


HR. 10286 


A bill to amend title 38, United States Code, 
in order to provide special indemnity in- 
surance for members of the Armed Forces 
serving in combat zones 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

chapter 19 of title 38, United States Code, is 

amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section as follows: 


789. Special indemnity insurance for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces serving in 
combat zones 

“(a) Any person on active duty with the 
Armed Forces in a combat zone shall, as pro- 
vided in this section, be automatically in- 
sured by the United States, without cost to 
such person, against death in the principal 
amount of $10,000. Such person shall be in- 
sured during the time that he serves in a 
combat zone, and shall be deemed to have 
been serving in a combat zone at the time of 
his death if he dies outside of a combat zone 
and (1) his death is determined by the Ad- 
ministrator to have been the direct result of 
an injury or disease incurred while serving in 
a combat zone, and (2) the injury or disease 
from which such person died was incurred 
not more than two years prior to death. 

“(b) Upon certification by the Secretary 
of the military department concerned of the 
death of any person automatically insured 
under this section, the Administrator shall 
cause the indemnity to be paid as provided 
in subsection (c) only to the surviving 
spouse, child or children (including a step- 
child, adopted child, or an illegitimate child 
if the latter was designated as beneficiary by 
the insured), parent (including a stepparent, 
parent by adoption, or person who stood in 
loco parentis to the insured at any time prior 
to entry into the active service for a period 
of not less than one year), brother, or sister 
of the insured, including those of the half- 
blood and those through adoption. The in- 
sured shall have the right to designate the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries of the indemnity 
within the classes herein provided; to desig- 
nate the proportion of the principal amount 
to be paid to each; and to change the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries without the consent 
thereof but only within the classes herein 
provided, If the designated beneficiary or 
beneficiaries do not survive the insured, or 
if none has been designated, the Adminis- 
trator shall make payment of the indemnity 
to the first eligible class of beneficiaries ac- 
cording to the order set forth above, and in 
equal shares if the class is composed of more 
than one person. Unless designated other- 
wise by the insured, the term ‘parent’ shall 
include only the mother and father who last 
bore that relationship to the insured. Any 
installments of an indemnity not paid to a 
beneficiary during such beneficiary’s lifetime 
shall be paid to the named contingent bene- 
ficiary, if any; otherwise, to the beneficiary 
or beneficiaries within the permitted class 
next entitled to priority, but no payment 
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shall be made to the estate of any deceased 


person. 

“(c) The indemnity shall be payable in 
equal monthly installments of one hundred 
and twenty in number with interest at the 
rate of 2½ per centum per annum. 

„(d) In the event any person was covered 
at the time of his death by automatic in- 
demnity under this section and was also in- 
sured against such death under a contract of 
national service life insurance or United 
States Government life insurance, the in- 
demnity authorized to be paid hereunder 
shall be a principal amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the amount of insurance 
in force at the time of death and $10,000. 

“(e) The Administrator is authorized to 
promulgate such rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with this section, as are nec- 
essary or appropriate to carry out its pur- 
poses. 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section for the payment of liabilities 
under this section. 

“(g) Any person guilty of mutiny, treason, 
spying, or desertion shall forfeit all rights to 
an indemnity under this section, but restora- 
tion to active duty after commission of any 
such offense shall restore all rights under this 
section. No indemnity shall be payable for 
death inflicted as a lawful punishment for 
crime or for military or naval offense, except 
when inflicted by an enemy, as defined by 
the President. 

“(h) As used in this section the term com- 
bat zone’ means any area outside the United 
States determined by the President to be an 
area in which units of the Armed Forces of 
the United States have engaged in combat 
operations on or after January 1, 1962, and 
before such date as may be determined by 
Presidential proclamation.” 

(b) The analysis of subchapter III of chap- 
ter 19 of such title is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 


“189. Special indemnity insurance for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces serving in 
combat zones.” 


Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced a bill to improve the 
provisions of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946, relating to reim- 
bursement for moving expenses of Fed- 
eral employees who are transferred from 
one place of employment to another for 
the Government’s purposes. 

There has long been a need to provide 
more adequate reimbursement for losses 
employees suffer on these moves. This 
need is becoming more acute as the Gov- 
ernment seeks to close some installations, 
shift functions to others, and increase 
the movability of the Federal work force. 
Many agencies such as Internal Rev- 
enue, Defense, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Social Security Administration, and 
others, are also heavily dependent upon 
the ability to move key employees from 
one establishment to another where 
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their skills and knowledge are needed 
and can be more effectively utilized. 

The Government should certainly bear 
all or nearly all of the cost of these 
moves. As it is now, employees must 
either absorb many of the expenses of 
moving or risk unemployment. 

This bill would reduce employee losses 
on transporting of household goods, 
travel of his family to the new location, 
temporary living and house-hunting ex- 
penses, certain costs of real estate trans- 
actions, and other necessary expenses. 
The provisions of this bill have been rec- 
ommended by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Bureau of the Budget. 
It would bring Government practices 
more nearly in line with the more ade- 
quate reimbursement policies prevailing 
in private employment. 


Right to Protection From Crime Should 
Be Paramount 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a proposed constitutional 
amendment today which would make the 
right of society in general and individ- 
uals in particular to be protected from 
crime a paramount right. 

The text of the proposed amendment 
is as follows: 

H. J. Res. 638 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States rel- 
ative to establishing as paramount the 
right of society in general and individual 
persons in particular to be protected from 
crimes against person and property 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sey- 
eral States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The right of society in gen- 
eral and individual persons in particular to 
be protected from crimes against person and 
property shall be paramount to other rights. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall not be con- 
strued to limit the action and authority of 
any duly constituted law enforcement au- 
thority, including any person carrying out 
a citizen’s arrest. 

“SEC. 3. The Congress and the legislatures 
of the several States shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 


In explanation of the reason for in- 
troduction of this amendment and in 
support of it I have issued the following 
release to the press: 

HOSMER SEEKS CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
To CLOSE “Law AND ORDER GaP” 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—“ Violent crime is so 
rampant and the law and order gap so wide 
in the United States it threatens to destroy 
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our society,” charges Congressman CRAIG 
HOSMER. 

In support of his charge he cited FBI crime 
statistics, "insurrection in Los Angeles, riots 
in Berkeley, and widespread civil disobe- 
dience throughout the country.” 

“America is no longer the land of the free 
and won't be until law and order is restored 
and the crime gap closed,” he declared. “We 
must protect law-abiding people from crime.” 
To do so Hosmer today introduces a consti- 
tutional amendment specifying: 

“The right of society in general and of 
each individual person in particular to be 
protected from crimes against persons and 
property shall be paramount to other rights.” 

The proposed amendment, applicable to 
U.S. and State law and courts alike, also 
bolsters the powers of law enforcement offi- 
cials to deal with crime. 

“This amendment strikes at the insidious 
contempt for law, order, property rights, and 
even life that is eating away at the very 
foundations of our national power. Unless 
the right to be free from criminal acts is 
made paramount, other rights have little 
meaning,” the California lawmaker said. 

“It is time now to move on a broad, de- 
termined front to clean up our country, re- 
store law and order, and make it safe again 
to live in. We must cease forever subordi- 
nating the rights of the law-abiding citizen 
to those of the criminal element. 

“What made this country great was a dedi- 
cation to the majesty of the law, a regard 
for the sanctity of individual persons, a re- 
spect for the rights of property and a fear 
of God. These brought orderliness and self- 
discipline into our society and a spirit of 
honesty, rugged individualism, and self-im- 
provement to our people. They engendered 
hard work, frugality, savings, and patriotism 
in our people. In short, they created a land 
in which responsibility was coequal with 
rights. 

“In recent years political and even reli- 
gious and educational leaders have sneered 
at many of these virtues. They urge strange 
philosophies that ‘ends justify means’, that 
principles come second to expedience and 
that people can pick and choose what laws 
to obey. 

“When any people are told over a period 
of years that they can disobey any law they 
do not like, when they are coached to believe 
that law breaking is right and moral, then 
civilized society breaks down and jungle law 
takes over as it did in Los Angeles. The 
amendment I propose strikes down this dan- 
gerous concept.” 

Hosmer said his amendment also strikes 
directly at many of the most serious specific 
causes of crime, including: 

Court rulings which hamper police work 
and restrict the use of confessions; 

Long delays and uncertainty in the con- 
viction and punishment of criminals; 

Mollycoddling of vicious young criminals 
by juvenile court judges; 

Leniency in granting parole and imposing 
light or suspended sentences. 

He added, “fortunately the vast majority 
of Americans still are law-abiding, God- 
fearing people. That majority has an ab- 
solute right to have its Nation restored to 
order—to be free to walk on the streets 
without danger of violent death, rape, or 
mugging—to be safe in its homes—to have 
its property safe from theft, looting and 
wanton destruction. The amendment I 
propose will serve these ends.” 

The Congressman acknowledged that the 
President has appointed a Commission on 
Crime but said the 18-month period before 
which it will report will be no more than a 
14-year grace period for the criminal ele- 
ment to continue its depredations.” Using 
FBI figures, he estimated that during “the 
grace period for criminals about 15,000 mur- 
ders will be committed, 35,000 rapes, 195,000 
robberies, 340,000 aggravated assaults, 850,- 
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000 auto thefts and several million more 
major and minor crimes which will cost law- 
abiding citizens around $35 billion.” 
Hosmer also called for other crime pre- 
vention moves including “taxing ourselves 
to enlarge, improve, and better equip police 
forces and placing more emphasis in school 
curriculums on U.S. history and law.” 


The “Sea Lab II“ Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the bright 
glitter of NASA's silver suited Gemini 
astronauts has almost completely stolen 
the headlines from what may be the 
greatest undersea adventure ever known 
to man. While the world press focuses 
its attention on orbiting spacecraft, a 
team of skindivers is quietly preparing 
to swim down to the bottom of the Pacific 
Ocean to live in a house under the sea. 

The house is a 12-by-58-foot cylinder 
called Sea Lab II in which the daring 
aquanauts are able to work and sleep tor 
up to 45 days at a depth of 210 feet. 

Leading the team of divers is Astro- 
naut Comdr. M. Scott Carpenter, who 
has temporarily turned his back on out- 
er space to submerse himself in the even 
more rewarding world of inner space. 
About 60 percent of Commander Carpen- 
ter’s teammates are Navy divers. The 
remaining men are ocean scientists, 
mechanical and electrical engineers. 

Unlike their brothers who ride through 
the skies in space capsules, these brave 
aquanauts will actually occupy a piece 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

As part of the Navy’s man-in-the-sea 
program, they will swim in and out of 
their ocean bottom habitat. These ad- 
venturous inhabitants of the sea will not 
only eat and sleep in their watery home, 
but clad only in their wet suits and aqua- 
lungs, they will actually perform useful 
work such as building an underwater 
weather station, attempting to float a 
sunken airplane, and conducting studies 
of the forms of life and minerals on or 
near the sea floor. 

While accomplishing these difficult 
tasks, the aquanauts will be under the 
added tension of having to be on the 
lookout for attacking sharks. 

Navy doctors, headed by Captain 
George F. Bond, will analyze the physi- 
ological and psychological reactions of 
the divers to prolonged exposure to the 
depths. Tests will be made to determine 
the effect of the Sea Lab II tenants 
breathing a mixture of helium, nitrogen, 
and oxygen at a sustained pressure of 
112 pounds per square inch. 

Mr. Speaker, the foresight, the imag- 
ination, and daring of the people work- 
ing on the Sea Lab II project deserve the 
praise of all of America. This country 
has been spending billions of dollars for 
space programs but has not yet been 
able to land a man on the moon, to con- 
struct a building on the moon, to bring 
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back samples of the moon’s barren sur- 
face. But on this very day, and with 
comparatively modest sums, this Nation’s 
ocean scientists are occupying the sea, 
living in it, working in it—conquering it. 

History may, indeed, prove that their 
work will be at least as significant as 100 
outer space projects. I say this because, 
even though our effort to land a man on 
the moon is receiving worldwide atten- 
tion and has great propagandistic value, 
this effort has not yet even suggested 
the possibility of an economic return. 
On the other hand, the oceans with their 
wealth of food and minerals are ripe for 
harvesting. It is through projects like 
Sea Lab II that we may find the key to 
exploiting the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, with the future needs 
for various resources being created by 
the world population explosion, the gen- 
erations of tomorrow, in my view, will 
be most grateful for and dependent upon 
the work being done by our ocean scien- 
tists today. For these reasons, therefore, 
I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the dramatic contribution that Sea Lab 
II is making to our fund of useful knowl- 
edge. I suggest that these men of inner 
space are deserving of support and 
praise at least comparable to that given 
our men of outer space. 


The President and the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, a bit ago 
Jack Valenti, the very able and intimate 
associate of President Johnson, gave the 
country one of the most revealing and 
understanding accounts of our great 
President that it has had. All over the 
country that illuminating address was 
read and appreciated by our people. One 
of those who especially esteemed Mr. 
Valenti’s portrait of the President, as it 
were, was an old and eminent friend of 
mine, John D. Montgomery, editor and 
publisher of the Junction City Daily 
Union of Junction City, Kans., who on 
July 15, carried Mr. Valenti’s full address 
as an editorial in the Junction City Daily 
Union. 

Mr. Montgomery’s family founded the 
paper which is now the Junction City 
Daily Union in 1861. Although the 
Junction City Daily Union was originally 
founded as a Republican weekly, it is now 
a truly representative, progressive, for- 
ward-looking paper and its editor and 
publisher, Mr. John D. Montgomery, is 
a distinguished and dedicated Democrat. 
He had a distinguished career in Florida 
as publisher and businessman before re- 
turning to the family paper in Junction 
City. He has for many years published 
the only English language newspaper in 
Brazil at Rio de Janeiro. He was re- 
cently chairman of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee of Kansas and a 
member of the State Highway Board of 
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Kansas under a distinguished Demo- 
cratic Governor. 

Mr. Montgomery has made scores of 
trips through Latin America and is one 
of the best informed of Americans in the 
affairs and problems of Latin America. 
He has made many trips abroad and is 
especially well informed in, as well as 
deeply interested in, world affairs. 

Mr. Montgomery is a successful busi- 
nessman, banker, publisher, and civic 
leader. 

I, therefore, was very much pleased, 
Mr. Speaker, to note that Mr. John D. 
Montgomery carried in the Junction City 
Daily Union on July 15, 1965, the entire 
address of Mr. Valenti—heretofore in- 
serted in the Record by our distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. Atsert—entitled 
“The President and the Presidency,” as 
an editorial. 


Korea Celebrates Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to congratulate the Republic of 
Korea, which celebrated the 17th anni- 
versary of its Independence Day on Sun- 
day, August 15. 

In this day and age, Mr. Speaker, our 
image of Korea is clouded with the mem- 
ories of the bitter conflict that raged 
within that country barely 15 years ago. 
Surely a war, which cost so many lives, 
produced so much privation, and divided 
a nation in half cannot be forgotten eas- 
ily. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it would be unfair 
to the citizens of the Republic of Korea 
merely to recall the events of that re- 
cent war. Paradoxically, the word “Ko- 
rea” comes from an older word meaning 
“Jand of morning calm.” This land has 
a history of 4,300 years, resulting in a 
people that are unique in all of the Far 
East. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to measure the eco- 
nomic and social progress of modern Ko- 
rea, we must relate it to that recent war. 
The division of Korea in 1950 threw 
the economy into a whirlpool of infla- 
tion. Eighty percent of energy resources 
alone were lost to the Communists. 
Since that time, Korea has come a long 
way in rebuilding and stabilizing its 
economy. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, at the time prior 
to General Park’s election as President 
of the Republic in 1963, there was much 
speculation as to whether the democratic 
process would continue to work effective- 
ly in Korea. There was no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that the problems President 
Park would have to face were both nu- 
merous and large. 

Agricultural progress had been very 
slow; the number of exports were very 
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small; the costs of maintaining the sixth 
largest army in the world were very high. 

I wish I could say, Mr. Speaker, that 
these problems have now been solved. 
Unfortunately, that is not the case; but, 
the important thing is that new and bold 
attempts are being made to boost the 
economy and to make Korea independ- 
ent of all outside interests. President 
Park has called the year 1965 the “year 
of hard work.” It is the fourth year of 
the 5-Year Economic Pian, which was 
established to form a foundation for a 
self-sufficient economy. The develop- 
ment of the mining and manufacturing 
industries has been impressive. The out- 
put of coal has increased 10 times in the 
period from 1953 to 1963. And, accord- 
ing to Government sources, the output of 
electric power has almost doubled from 
1960 to 1964. Since the adoption of the 
Republic, the currency has become quite 
stable, the per capita income has risen, 
a free enterprise industrial system has 
been established, and an investment and 
loan banking system has been created. 

At the end of the Korean conflict, two- 
thirds of all school buildings had been 
destroyed. Today, 130,000 students at- 
tend 96 steadily improving universities 
and 47 junior colleges. In 1961, accord- 
ing to the Korean Bureau of Informa- 
tion, the illiteracy rate was only 4 per- 
cent. It appears that Korea is making 
long strides in its economic and social 
advancement. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems which face the Republic of Korea 
today are formidable, but I believe that 
the Korean people are making strong ef- 
forts to deal with them. I again con- 
gratulate President Chung Hee Park and 
the people of the Republic of Korea who 
celebrated their Independence Day on 
Sunday, August 15. 


Results of a Public Opinion Poll in the 
18th District of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, here- 
with I am including the percentage re- 
sults of my latest poll of public opinion in 
the 18th District of Pennsylvania. The 
18th District of Pennsylvania is made up 
of all of the northern part of Allegheny 
County and is considered part of Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh, which it borders on 
the north and east. It is better than 90 
percent residential and industrial, bor- 
dering both the Allegheny and Ohio 
Rivers. 

The district is about evenly divided 
between Republicans and Democrats and 
is definitely regarded as independent in 
its voting habits. Our responses to these 
polls over a long number of years has 
been most gratifying. 
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The poll follows: 


TABULATED RESULTS FOR POLL CONDUCTED 
June 1965 


1. Do you think U.S. interests in southeast 
Asia are vital enough to continue our mili- 
tary activities in Vietnam? Tes, 67 percent; 
no, 33 percent. 

2. Do you agree that President Johnson 
acted wisely by his intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic? Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 

ent. 

3. Should the Federal Government outlaw 
poll taxes as a qualification to vote in State 
and local elections? Tes, 68 percent; no, 32 
percent. 

4. It is now proposed that rent subsidies — 
be paid to aid the needy. Would you so 
vote? Yes, 16 percent; no, 84 percent. 

5. Would you support a pay raise for mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces? Yes, 77 percent; 
no, 23 percent. 

6. Should the States be permitted to have 
one body of their legislatures elected from 
districts based on considerations other than 
just population? Yes, 46 percent; no, 54 
percent. 

7. Do you feel the need for additional 
legislation to control the sale and owner- 
ship of firearms? Yes, 63 percent; no, 37 
percent. 

8. Are you fearful that we are about to 
have another round of inflation (perhaps as 
much as a 10-percent price increase by July 
1. 1967)? Tes, 73 percent; no, 27 percent. 

9. Do you believe that labor laws should 
be uniform throughout the United States 
rather than as a matter of State jurisdic- 
tion? Yes, 46 percent; no, 54 percent. 

10. Do you favor construction of the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal? Yes, 20 percent; no, 
80 percent. 

11. Do you believe that the courts are 
overprotecting the rights of the accused in 
criminal actions? Yes, 82 percent; no, 18 
percent. 

12. Would you rate President Johnson's 
performance in office to date as (a) good? 
(b) fair? (c) bad? (a) 28 percent; (b) 
58 percent; (c) 14 percent. 


National Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the past week has been a time designated 
for special emphasis on the efforts and 
accomplishments of the thousands par- 
ticipating in the activities of America’s 
vigorous drum corps. This year’s Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week has been a 
well-deserved tribute to the many out- 
standing young people and adults who 
have put so much time, dedication, and 
energy into these colorful, well-trained 
units. 

It would be difficult to imagine a pa- 
rade or public event without the spirited 
pageantry and stirring music which 
these groups contribute. Yet, few of us 
have stopped to consider the many hours 
of practice, private initiative, and or- 
ganization that have made our enjoy- 
ment possible. 
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Private organizations, such as the 
American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, as well as civic minded citi- 
zens and interested parents across the 
country are donating their time, 
finances, and enthusiasm to this whole- 
some activity. Hundreds of thousands 
of young people are giving many extra- 
curricular hours to the practice and drill 
which make precision units possible. It 
has been estimated that about 3 million 
people, both young and old, now com- 
pete annually in the United States and 
Canada in the growing number of drum 
and bugle corps competitions. 

As à youth activity, drum corps offer 
an excellent opportunity for our young 
people to engage in an exciting and 
challenging project of action, music, and 
close camaraderie. It offers them also 
an invaluable opportunity for character 
growth. The discipline, pride in accom- 
plishment, personal reliability and coop- 
eration necessary to a unit have helped 
many of our youth refrain from less 
wholesome pursuits. 

But our Nation’s drum corps do more 
than contribute to the development of 
those directly involved. They are an in- 
valuable enrichment to our national life. 
The brilliantly uniformed corps of to- 
day have evolved from the pages of his- 
tory which tell of the birth and growth 
of a great nation, a nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the dignity and 
equality of every human being. The 
rolling cadence of the drum, used for 
centuries for military signals on the field 
of battle, remind us of our hard earned 
heritage of freedom. 

The drum corps inspire in the watch- 
ing audience a sense of wholesome pa- 
triotism, a sense of the importance of 
our past. And in an age of uncertainty 
and frequent frustrations it is important 
we be reminded of the aspirations, ideals, 
and courage which have built America. 

I congratulate and commend all those 
who are a part of this activity. Though 
appreciation is not expressed often 
enough, the effort and contribution be- 
ing made is well recognized, and the now 
annual National Drum Corps Week 
should help to give added emphasis and 
act support to your continuing 

ort. 


Excise Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of this body a letter 
which I recently wrote to the Honorable 
Gardner Ackley, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, concerning the 
recently released Council report on the 
effects of the excise tax reduction on con- 
sumer prices. 

It is my understanding that assurances 
have now been given that the Council 
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has decided to continue its study well 
into the next model year. This action is 
to be commended. 

During the course of this study, which 
my office has been conducting on excise 
taxes, it has occurred to me that it would 
be wise for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to catalog the price fluctuations on in- 
dividual consumer items by brand name 
and specifications in a further effort to 
benefit the American consumer. 

In this continuing effort to assure the 
consumer that every dollar of the excise 
tax reduction is passed on, it is my hope 
that the Council of Economic Advisers 
will report on each of the individual sec- 
tions treated by the excise tax reduction 
law rather than choosing individual sec- 
tions to highlight. 

In addition, I emphasize in my letter 
the need to monitor price increases, such 
as the ones occurring in the areas of 
sporting goods and business machine 
manufacturers to see that benefits of the 
excise tax reduction law are not negated. 
The letter follows: 


Hon. GARDNER ACKLEY, 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Ma. Acktey: It was with great in- 


Avucust 19, 1965. 


, terest that I learned from today’s newspaper 


of the results of the recent study conducted 
by the Council of Economic Advisers con- 
cerning the effect of the recent excise tax 
reduction. 

As you undoubtedly are aware from our 
previous correspondence, I have been very 
gravely concerned with the economic impact 
of the excise tax reduction and the prospects 
of long-term advantages to the consumer. In 
connection with this matter, my staff and I 
have carried on considerable research in 
cataloging prices of items subject to the ex- 
cise tax both before and after the effective 
date of the legislation. We are continuing to 
carry on this research to determine the life 
expectancy of these economic benefits. 

In connection with the automobile excise 
tax reduction, I must concur with your find- 
ings that the automobile manufacturers 
almost unanimously provided for a 3-percent 
posted price reduction reflecting the- 
oretically the benefits of the tax cut. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the so- 
called manufacturers“ suggested price of 
automobiles bears very little relationship to 
the “market value” of an automobile. It 
must also be remembered that the excise tax 
reduction came at the close of a model year 
when automobiles were made available to 
dealers at discounted rates refiecting the 
model yearend. In this garbled state of 
affairs, it is very difficult to determine the 
extent to which the automobile purchaser 
participated in the benefits of the excise tax 
reduction. 

I am pleased to note your findings that the 
10-percent retail excise tax accrued almost 
entirely to the public. This confirms the ob- 
servations which we made during our very 
limited and restricted investigation. 

I must certainly question the findings of 
your Council with respect to business ma- 
chines and equipment. From my staff 
studies, I have been able to determine that in 
those business machines of high demand, the 
manufacturers retain as much as 89 percent 
of the tax reduction as a result of recent 
price increases. In this one category, the 
loss of revenue to the Treasury is $75 mil- 
lion annually. For example, there is one 
major manufacturer of business equipment 
who now dominates two-thirds of the sales 
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market of business machines to the House 
of Representatives. In the standard items 
which this company has sold to the Con- 
gress, they have absorbed an average of 40 
percent of the tax cut as a result of their 
price increases. One device followed by 
these manufacturers is to reduce the prices 
on unwanted items and increase prices on 
items of high demand. 

One of the apparent omissions by your re- 
port is that it lists the number of manu- 
facturers who passed on the excise tax cut 
but fails to report the percentage of excise 
tax cut passed on to the consumer or con- 
cern itself with the percentage or dollar loss 
to the consumer because of price increases 
which absorbed the excise tax cut. 

It seems to me that the work of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers on this cannot be 
considered as complete until some machinery 
is established for a continuing analysis of 
the effect of the tax cut. While certain tax 
reduction benefits may flow to the consumer 
for the short term, it is my belief that these 
prospects will not extend into the next 
year. There are strong indications that the 
new models coming into the 1966 model year 
will consider the advisability of continuing 
the excise tax reduction and minimize its 
effect. 

It is my sincere hope that your Council 
will consider the advisability of continuing 
its inquiry into the next year and also make 
public the records which supported your 
report. 
Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES A. VANIK, 
Member of Congress. 


In addition, I wish to reprint in the 
Record a copy of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of August 
23, 1965, entitled, “Passing on the Tax 
Cuts.” The last paragraph indicates a 
thesis which cannot be emphasized too 


greatly. 
The editorial follows: 
PASSING ON THE Tax Cours 


According to the second report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers about three- 
fourths of the $1.75-billion reduction in Fed- 
eral excise taxes is being passed on to con- 
sumers through lower retail prices. In ac- 
cordance with expectations, Goverment sur- 
veys indicate that virtually all dealers low- 
ered their prices on new cars. But elsewhere, 
compliance with the wishes of the White 
House was somewhat spotty. In the markets 
for refrigerators and freezers, 35 percent of 
the dealers failed to make any price cuts, 
and the figure for noncomplying dealers in 
cooking ranges was 45 percent. 

It may be that many dealers in household 
appliances are awaiting manufacturers’ new 
list prices before taking action, but there 
are good reasons for supposing that price 
cuts will be small in markets where dis- 
counting is widespread. Auto dealers, by vir- 
tue of market power, exert a greater control 
over prices and net profit margins than the 
more numerous dealers in household ap- 
Pliances. With attractive profit margins and 
the white heat of publicity, the price of new 
autos, although not for optional equipment, 
were uniformly reduced. Resistance is 
greater in markets where retail are 
slim, but it might well be broken down by 
the intensification of competition. 

Retail dealers cannot, of course, be forced 
to pass on the excise tax cuts to consumers. 
But their voluntary compliance may assume 
greater importance over the next 4 years in 
which additional excise tax reductions are 
scheduled. For if an intensification of hos- 
tilities in South Vietnam leads to sharp in- 
crease in defense spending, compliance in 
passing on the excise tax cuts will be essen- 
tial in the effort to check inflation. 
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SENATE 


Wepnespay, Audusr 25, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rey. Horace Thomas, minister, High- 
lands Presbyterian Church, Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, offered the following prayer: 


O Lord our God, great art Thou and 
greatly to be praised. 

In the meeting of this assembly, to 
decide matters of moment, grant us the 
mind of Christ in all that we strive to do. 
In the decisions and choices of this day, 
grant us to choose aright as in Thy 
presence: to distinguish not only be- 
tween the good and the evil, but between 
the good and the better. 

Save us from treason to Thee; by dis- 
guising to ourselves Thy demands; by 
any choice of ashes for bread; by any 
surrender to popular demands; by any 
accommodation of duty or faith to the 
passing fad. 

Through men of good will, give us a 
true fellowship, creating peace in a world 
of discord. For our country, give us 
leaders of strong conviction and who ever 
speak with Thee before they speak with 
their fellows. 

For the world, give Thy help where 
new nations are emerging. Give us 
forbearance and wisdom, that we may 
forge the family of God. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
August 24, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
August 24, 1965, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 678. An act for the relief of Lee Hi 
Sook; and 

S. 2054. An act to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are a few other bills that the lead- 
ership would like to have the Senate con- 
sider, but at this time I ask unanimous 
consent that statements during the 
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transaction of routine morning business 
be ordered limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RAIL RAPID TRANSIT FOR THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 619. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (HR. 
4822) to authorize the prosecution of a 
transit development program for the Na- 
tional Capital region and to further the 
objectives of the act of July 14, 1960. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it gives 
me great personal satisfaction to present 
before the Senate today the recommen- 
dations of President Johnson and the 
Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia to authorize the construction of 
a $431 million rail route transit system 


for the Nation’s Capital, the hub of the. 


fastest growing metropolitan area in the 
United States. 

Washington, D.C., has no greater need 
today than an efficient, balanced trans- 
portation system to meet its main pur- 
pose—service to the public, a public that 
numbers more than 2 million persons 
today, is expected to number more than 
3½ million by 1980, and more than 5 
million 20 years thereafter. 

The bill which we bring to the Senate 
today has been before the Congress of 
the United States in various forms for a 
decade. First, a bill to study the trans- 
portation system was passed. The sys- 
tem has been studied, restudied, and 
studied again. 

I would not wish to mislead anyone 
into believing that the proposed system 
will serve the entire metropolitan area. 
It is a basic system, and one which should 
bring relief to the traveling public in the 
Nation’s Capital. Expansion can come as 
demands require in the years ahead. We 
must make a beginning and this bill sup- 
plies that substantial beginning. 

I am delighted to say that the bill was 
unanimously reported out of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. I think 
that augurs well for a bill of this mag- 
nitude, and with the problems and com- 
plexities that are involved. 

Mass transportation in the Nation’s 
Capital region has held the attention of 
the Senate during the last four admin- 
istrations, dating back to the National 
Capital Planning Act of 1952. Mr. Pres- 
ident, never before has any legislation 
for the District of Columbia been 
brought before the Senate with a longer 
and more thorough background of study 
and preparation than the bill we have 
before us today. 

The 82d and 84th Congresses au- 
thorized and appropriated $460,000 for 
one of the most comprehensive trans- 
portation studies ever undertaken in an 
American city. Its results were published 
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and submitted to Congress by President 
Eisenhower as the Washington mass 
transportation survey in 1959. 

I can recall that my own personal as- 
sociation with this transportation prob- 
lem stems back to 1957 when I became 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and myself, along 
with other Members of both Houses of 
Congress, held lengthy hearings on this 
and related subjects in 1958 and 1959, 
with the record of hearings running more 
than 1,000 pages. I recall in opening 
those hearings in 1959 that I expressed 
the committee’s feeling of urgency con- 
cerning metropolitan transportation. I 
stated then—as now, almost 6 years 
later I say again—the Washington region 
has no more important problem than a 
solution to its traffic and transportation 
crisis. Action by the Congress was called 
for then. It is imperative now. 

The next step was enactment of the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 
1960. Congress created the National 
Capital Transportation Agency to ob- 
tain the evidence we needed to move 
ahead with major transportation im- 
provements. The Agency was directed 
to prepare a transit development pro- 
gram giving consideration to develop- 
ment of a subway from Onion Station 
capable of rapid dispersal of passengers 
to the principal employment centers in 
the District and its immediate suburbs, 
and capable of being extended to serve 
other parts of the National Capital re- 
gion. 

In that act, the Congress specifically 
provided that any financial arrange- 
ments proposed by the Agency must pro- 
vide, as far as possible, for the payment 
of all costs by the persons using or bene- 
fiting from the facilities and services of 
the system, and for the equitable sharing 
of any remaining costs among the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. 

The rail rapid transit program author- 
ized by the bill before the Senate today 
is a faithful response to the requirements 
of the 1960 act. This system will be a 
giant step toward meeting the public 
transportation needs of the National 
Capital region not only today, but will 
set the pattern for 75 years or more 
hence. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of 
our hearings and committee considera- 
tion of this bill one week ago, every mem- 
ber of our committee supported this leg- 
islation, a demonstration of the unanim- 
ity of thought by those of us who have 
studied this proposal. After all, Wash- 
ington’s traffic congestion cuts across 
party lines, too. Sooner or later, it en- 
gulfs all of us. 

I invite the Senate’s attention to the 
routes and service characteristics of the 
systems. The routes and station loca- 
tions are portrayed on the map in the 
committee report at your desks. 

Briefly, the system would consist of 
25 miles of double track transit lines. 
Approximately one-half, or 13 miles, 
would be in subway. Seven and one-half 
miles would occupy existing railroad 
right-of-way and the balance would 
utilize other exclusive rights-of-way. 
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Bus transfer facilities and parking spaces 
for some 12,000 automobiles would be 
provided at outlying stations. 

Of the 29 stations contemplated for 
the system, the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency proposes that one 
would be within the grounds of the U.S. 
Capitol. The bill expressly provides that 
no portion of the transit line or facilities 
authorized by the act shall be constructed 
within the Capitol grounds except upon 
the approval of the Commission for the 
Extension of the U.S. Capitol. 

Service on the system would be pro- 
vided by fast, modern, attractively 
designed, air-conditioned, high-speed, 
high-capacity trains. 

Briefly, downtown, the subway would 
run between Lafayette Park adjacent to 
the White House on the west and Judi- 
ciary Square on the east, largely beneath 
G Street. There would be major center- 
platform stations at 12th and G and 
8th and G Streets NW. During rush 
hours, there would be a train every 
90 seconds on this section of the system. 

From Judiciary Square, another route 
would run to and beneath Union Station. 
North of the station, this line would 
share the existing right-of-way of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to a station 
at Woodside, Md., beyond Silver Spring, 
in Montgomery County. 

Moving to the other side of the city, 
service to northwest Washington would 
be provided by a line from Lafayette 
Park uptown beneath Connecticut Ave- 
nue to Van Ness Street NW. At Con- 
necticut Avenue and Columbia Road, an- 
other route would branch through the 
densely populated Columbia Heights 
section of the District to Georgia and 
New Hampshire Avenues NW. 

And finally, there would be a line west 
from Lafayette Park beneath H Street 
NW., and the Potomac River to the 
Pentagon and the so-called Pentagon 
City development area in Arlington 
County, Va. This route would pass be- 
neath the newly developed commercial 
center in Rosslyn, Va. 

The trains, representing the latest ad- 
vances in rapid transit technology, would 
travel at an average speed, including 
station stops, of 34 miles per hour. This 
is almost double the average system 
speeds of other American rapid transit 
systems today and three times as fast 
as today’s bus service to downtown Wash- 
ington. 

With this system, a trip from Capitol 
Hill to the hotel area on Connecticut Ave- 
nue will take about 5 minutes, regardless 
of weather and surface traffic conditions. 
By contrast, the same move by surface 
transit today would take anywhere from 
four to eight times as long, depending 
on traffic conditions and weather. 

The National Capital Transportation 
Agency, with assistance of the best en- 
gineering talent in the country, estimates 
that it will cost $431 million, exclusive 
of interest requirements, to construct 
and equip this system. This estimate is 
described in great detail in a special sup- 
plemental report on engineering plans 
and cost estimates transmitted to the 
Congress when the President forwarded 
the draft bill. The record shows that 
in developing its figures, the Agency was 
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assisted by some of the best and most 
experienced transportation engineering 
firms in the country. The estimates are 
consistent with the actual cost experience 
in other cities that have undertaken 
rapid transit construction in recent 
years. 

Your committee’s conclusion, com- 
mensurate with that of the other body, 
is that the present estimate has been 
carefully prepared in accordance with 
accepted standards of professional en- 
gineering. 

The administration recommendation, 
and concurred in by your committee, is 
that the cost of the system be financed 
by a combination of direct grants by the 
Federal and District of Columbia gov- 
ernments, and by the sale of bonds to be 
repaid out of the revenue of the system 
the farebox—over a period of years. 
The contributions would be $100 mil- 
lion by the Federal Government, $50 mil- 
lion by the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, and $281 million from the pro- 
ceeds of revenue bonds. 

In other words, $150 million, or ap- 
proximately one-third of the cost, would 
be provided by direct appropriations. 
This, in turn, would be shared on a two- 
thirds, one-third basis by the Federal 
and District of Columbia governments. 

The balance of the necessary funds, 
$281 million, or about two-thirds of the 
cost of the system, would be raised 
through the sale of bonds and repaid out 
of system revenues. Under the bill, 
these bonds would be underwritten by 
the Federal and District of Columbia 
governments on the same two-thirds, 
one-third basis recommended for the 
grants. 

The bill before us today authorizes the 
grant portion of this overall plan. This 
is needed to launch construction of the 
system. Under the President’s recom- 
mendations, the bill does not address 
itself to the bond and bond-underwriting 
features which will be the subject of 
further legislation. 

In his letter transmitting the program 
to the Congress, the President pointed 
out that the 1960 National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency Act authorized the ne- 
gotiation of an interstate compact under 
which the District would join with Mary- 
land and Virginia in creating an orga- 
nization to develop a transit system for 
the entire region. The President ex- 
pressed his hope that a suitable compact 
organization can be brought into exist- 
ence at an early date and be able to 
assume the responsibility for the issu- 
ance and sale of bonds needed to meet 
the remainder of the cost of the system. 

The compact has been under negotia- 
tion over the past 4 years. Maryland 
passed a compact bill earlier this year, 
and the Virginia Legislature will con- 
sider the matter early next year. Con- 
gress is expected to act subsequently for 
the District. 

Mr. President, I submit this financing 
plan looks to the transit rider and the 
fare box for the repayment of the major 
part of the investment, actually 6514 
percent. The Federal and District gov- 
ernments will share the balance on a 
two-thirds, one-third basis. 

Actually, this follows the pattern of 
Federal assistance established by Con- 
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gress in the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964. Clearly, it seemed to your 
committee, that if the Nation’s Capital is 
to have a subway system, a modern 
transportation pattern, then it is square- 
ly up to the Federal Government, the 
largest employer and the largest land- 
owner in the region, to take the first 
step. This bill represents that commit- 
ment. 

The question may be asked: What 
about the Agency’s claim that two-thirds 
of the cost—$281 million plus interest— 
can be repaid out of the fare box? 

This aspect of the program was exam- 
ined carefully by our committee and by 
the Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Walter 
J. McCarter, recently appointed Admin- 
istrator of the Agency, who has spent 
the last 43 years in the mass transpor- 
tation business in major cities, supports 
the Agency estimate. 

The Agency’s financial forecasts as- 
sume that by 1980, with this system in 
operation, and under today’s fare struc- 
ture, 48 percent of the people traveling 
to downtown Washington during rush 
hours will ride public transit. By con- 
trast, 40 percent of those trips are al- 
ready being made on the present slow- 
moving, all-bus system. In other rail 
rapid transit cities, from 55 to 90 percent 
of them go by transit. I am satisfied 
that NCTA has done its work carefully. 
There is every reason to expect this sys- 
tem will repay two-thirds of the total 
investment, and possibly more, consider- 
ing population increase estimates, over 
a period of some 40 years. 

Mr. President, during the committee’s 
consideration of the bill, considerable 
discussion was had about operation of the 
new system. Under section 3 (b) (3) of 
the bill, the system would be operated not 
by the National Capital Transportation 
Agency but by private transit companies, 
private railroads, or other private per- 
sons under contract with the Agency. 
The bill provides that any operating con- 
tract must be formally advertised and 
could be entered into only after negotia- 
tions with all interested and qualified 
parties, including the transit companies 
now operating in the National Capital 
region. 

The bill does not undertake to specify 
the form of the arrangement to be used 
in contracting-out the operation. It will 
take about 7 years to construct and equip 
the facilities. It would be unwise at this 
date to attempt to delineate contractual 
forms. When the time comes, the objec- 
tive will be to obtain the best possible op- 
erator at a price that will be fair to both 
the public and the contractor. 

The contract approach to operations 
achieves two basic ends. First, this sys- 
tem will be a public financial undertak- 
ing—a public investment of $431 million. 
The risks are being taken by the people 
and the public investment must be safe- 
guarded. Under the contractual ap- 
proach, the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency, or whatever public agency 
is responsible, will be able to retain con- 
trol over the economics of the operations, 
fares, revenues, and expenses. These 
controls will be essential to assure that 
debt service requirements are met. 

Second, the contract device enables 
the Government to obtain the benefits of 
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qualified, experienced private transit 
management that would itself employ the 
labor required for the operation. Under 
the bill the transit workers would be 
hired by the operating contractor, not by 
the Government. The established pat- 
tern of labor-management relations in 
the local transit industry would not be 
disturbed. The Government’s involve- 
ment in day to day operations could be 
held to a minimum. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to de- 
vote a minute to the matter of how the 
present privately owned bus systems fit 
into this program, and what their pros- 
pects are with rail rapid transit hope- 
fully on the horizon. 

I want to say first that this bill in no 
way changes the existing legal and op- 
erating rights of any of the bus com- 
panies in the region. In fact, the bill 
contains a number of amendments in- 
cluded by the House, at the request of 
the bus companies and the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission, 
that specifically preserve all existing 
rights intact. 

But what about the prospects of the 
bus operations when rail services begin? 
It has been suggested that the economic 
health of the bus companies will be im- 
paired by the rail system. Basically, the 
question is: Will there be enough pas- 
sengers to support both a rail system and 
the bus companies in Washington?” 

The preponderance of the evidence 
available to the Committee indicates that 
there will be. In fact, there is every in- 
dication that the rail system will help 
the bus operators, not harm them. 

The record shows that during the past 
10 years all of the local bus companies 
combined have consistently carried be- 
tween 165 and 170 million revenue pas- 
sengers annually. D.C. Transit System, 
Inc., has carried about 135 million each 
year. In other words, bus usage has re- 
mained fairly stable over a long period. 

At the same time, however, the popu- 
lation, or the potential transit market, 
has skyrocketed by some 33 percent, but 
the bus operators have not been able to 
attract any significant part of this larger 
market. More and more highways have 
become more and more crowded and the 
same downtown streets have become 
more congested. Despite their best ef- 
forts to improve service, the bus com- 
panies have not been able to make their 
service an attractive alternative to the 
use of private automobiles. 

The rail system will, however, bring a 
new level of service to the total public 
transit system. The new system has been 
carefully planned to integrate with exist- 
ing bus routes. It will include convenient 
bus transfer facilities to its outlying sta- 
tions, and at points where bus routes 
intersect the rail lines at station 
locations. 

Studies show that by combining rail 
and bus operations, through the coordi- 
nation of operating schedules, the use of 
joint-fare arrangements and universal 
transfers, sharp reductions in travel 
times will be achieved and large numbers 
of new passengers will be attracted to 
public transportation—both bus and rail. 

I submit, the rail system cannot do the 
transportation job alone. Bus companies 
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must continue to provide downtown serv- 
ice in the traffic corridors not served by 
the rail lines, and all local and cross- 
town service. An extensive areawide net- 
work of bus lines will be needed to carry 
the public to the rail stations. Growth 
prospects of the National Capital region 
are such that more, not less, bus service 
will be required in the years ahead. 

Based on the record, my conclusion is 
that the interests of private bus com- 
panies are adequately safeguarded, and 
that there is ample reason to expect that 
they will continue to prosper after the 
rail operations begin. 

The committee recognized the neces- 
sity for coordination of bus and rail serv- 
ice in its report to the Senate and pledged 
to maintain a continuing interest in that 
coordination. Likewise, its report recog- 
nized the substantial private investments 
in privately-owned bus companies and 
again pledged to maintain a continuing 
interest for the rights of private stock- 
holders. 

Mr. President, probably no other city 
in the United States more urgently needs 
a rail rapid transit system than Wash- 
ington, D.C. Census Bureau figures show 
that the Washington Metropolitan area 
has the fastest rate of metropolitan 
growth in the country with population 
figures increasing 25 percent to more 
than 2 million persons in the last 8 years. 
By 1980, the population of the National 
Capital region will reach 3½ million or 
more, an increase of more than 50 per- 
cent over 1960. 

Statistics show that today motor ve- 
hicles moving in, through, and out of a 
10-square mile area of downtown Wash- 
ington every 24 hours, are the greatest of 
any comparable area in any city of the 
United States. 

This morning between 7 and 9 a.m., 
80,000 automobiles moved into parking 
spaces in downtown Washington. To- 
night, between 4:30 and 6:30 p.m., the 
same number will move out again. To- 
day more than one million motor vehi- 
cles will cross District of Columbia 
boundary lines to and from Maryland 
and Virginia. Estimates are that, with- 
out some form of speedy public trans- 
portation, this city 20 years from today 
will need 190,000 automobile parking 
spaces in downtown Washington to meet 
demands—110,000 more than the city has 
today. 

Mr. President, the record speaks for 
itself. The bill before us today will give 
the Nation’s Capital the kind of public 
transportation system it needs. Wash- 
ington stands almost alone among the 
major capitals of the world in not having 
a fast, efficient underground transit sys- 
tem. Rail rapid transit is the most cost- 
efficient way of moving large numbers 
of people into and out of the city and 
throughout downtown. 

This system will take people and au- 
tomobiles off the city streets. It will in- 
ject new life and vitality into the down- 
town area. It will increase land values 
along its routes. It will do much to pre- 
serve and enhance the beauty and dig- 
nity of the parks and the monuments 
and national shrines of this great Capital 
City. 
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We have known for years that rail 
rapid transit is the best solution devised 
by transportation experts. It will take 
7 years to complete this system and the 
start has been delayed long enough. 
There will be a million and a half more 
people and something like a million more 
automobiles by 1980. A rapid transit 
system is needed here and now. 

Mr. President, H.R. 4822 is a sound, 
carefully considered bill. It is essential 
legislation for the Capital City of this 
country, and I strongly urge its passage. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join in the re- 
marks made by the distinguished chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. I am glad that he emphasized 
the fact that the bill has been reported 
unanimously. 

I wish to emphasize that the bill has 
been cleared with the leadership on the 
other side of the aisle; and they, like- 
wise, approve this measure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
there seems to be no opposition from any 
substantial source to this District transit 
bill, which will also benefit many of my 
constituents in northern Virginia. 

I note in the hearings that the distin- 
guished Governor of Virginia, Albertis 
S. Harrison, Jr., has no objection to the 
proposal. The one amendment he sug- 
gested, to protect the jurisdiction of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Regulation Compact, appears to have 
been taken care of. 

The record also includes statements 
from the Fairfax County Chamber of 
Commerce and the Arlington County 
Board indorsing the proposal. . 

The Fairfax organization made it clear 
that it approves this project, which is 
limited to a downtown Washington sub- 
way, only as a short-term beginning of a 
solution to the mass transportation 
problems of northern Virginia. 

Under this bill, one leg of the District 
subway will run from Lafayette Square, 
under the Potomac, to a point near the 
Pentagon. 

But there is awaiting consideration by 
the General Assembly of Virginia, prob- 
ably next year, a compact already acted 
upon by Maryland, under which future 
extensions of a unified mass transit sys- 
tem for the entire area could be worked 
out. 

Mr. Roy O. Chalk, who heads the D.C. 
Transit System, did not oppose the bill, 
but asked for provisions to protect any 
legal rights his company may have under 
its charter if it suffers any damage. 

Mr. Chalk testified that there is not 
sufficient business to sustain two systems 
and one or the other, most likely both, 
will suffer financial hardship. Mr. 
Chalk explained he meant that if the two 
systems are not unified they must be 
competitive, and if they are competitive, 
someone is going to get hurt. 

The District Committee, and the back- 
ers of the plan, are proceeding on the 
theory, however, that bus service must 
remain a key factor in the region's pub- 
lic transportation and that the private 
bus companies serving the region must 
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remain healthy, prosperous, and a sound 
investment. 

At another point in the hearings Mr. 
Chalk indicated that he is not too pessi- 
mistic about the outlook, because he said: 

First, we do not wish to be preempted and 
deprived of the right to bid for the operation 
of the proposed subway as a private enter- 
prise. 


Although the subway system is to be 
owned by a Government agency, it will 
be privately operated on a contract basis, 
and there is nothing to prevent existing 
bus companies from bidding to be the pri- 
vate operator. 

The subway system will cost $431 mil- 
lion, to be financed as follows: 


Million 


Federal contribution 
District government. 
Public sale of revenue bonds. 


Walter J. McCarter, Administrator of 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency, testified that this division of cost 
follows the ground rules laid down by 
Congress in the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 for assisting cities 
throughout the country. 

Here is a general outline of the sub- 
way plan: There would be a main sub- 
way running under G Street from 
Lafayette Square—17th Street—to Judi- 
ciary Square—Fourth Street. This sec- 
tion would be common to all of the radial 
routes. 

One would run from Lafayette Square 
under H Street and the Potomac River 
to Rosslyn, and from there south to the 
Pentagon. 

One would go out from Lafayette 
Square under Connecticut Avenue to 
Van Ness Street. A spur from this line 
would go east through Columbia Road 
to Georgia and New Hampshire Avenues. 

One would run east from Judiciary 
Square to Union Station and then 
through Silver Spring to Woodside, in 
Montgomery County, Md. 

Another spur would run from Judici- 
ary Square to the Capitol Building, then 
east to the District of Columbia Stadium 
and on to Benning Road and Kenilworth 
Avenue NE. 

At the terminals of these subways pro- 
vision would be made for automobile 
parking, and for connection with bus- 
lines going farther into the suburbs. 
The pian calls for trying to work out 
transfer arrangements between the sub- 
way and buslines. 

It seems a little ironic that within 5 
years after Congress directed the local 
company to get rid of streetcars on the 
surface, we are planning to go back to 
rail transportation underground. 

The streetcars undoubtedly slowed 
down automobile traffic, but they moved 
get more comfortably than the buses 

0. 

Mr. Chalk told the District Committee 
that when he was in Barcelona, Spain, 
recently his chest “swelled with pride” 
when he saw the beautiful District trol- 
ley cars that were sold to that city. He 
added: 

They looked beautiful and the people ap- 
peared to be very happy using them. 


I have a feeling that some of the 
Washingtonians trying to get on a 
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crowded bus in the rush hour now would 
also be happy to see them again. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the bill 
to authorize construction of a rail rapid 
transit system in Washington has my 
wholehearted support. It was my pleas- 
ure to cosponsor this initial measure. 

I wish at the outset to compliment the 
chairman of our committee, Senator 
BrBLE, for his long years of efforts on be- 
half of an improved transportation sys- 
tem for the National Capital. The orig- 
inal hearings held in 1959 to consider the 
transportation problem were under his 
leadership and he played the major role 
in the passage of the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1960 which made 
the planning of the rapid transit system 
possible. 

Our committee has reported the pres- 
ent bill unanimously. It has a degree of 
support rarely seen with respect to Dis- 
trict of Columbia legislation or national 
legislation. It passed the House on a 
voice vote and within the House District 
Committee enjoyed the support of a ma- 
jority of Republicans and Democrats 
alike. It has been endorsed by represent- 
atives of over 400 civic groups in the 
National Capital region. 

Throughout the Nation, large urban 
areas, including many smaller than 
Washington, have been devoting great 
effort to meeting the constantly rising 
wave of congestion caused by increasing 
reliance on the automobile. The product 
of that congestion has been the decay 
of the central areas of many of the cities 
and now, one after another of these 
cities has turned to rapid transit as a 
means for easing congestion and re- 
vitalizing the downtown area. Wash- 
ington has a very special position as the 
National Capital and a very urgent need 
for improved transportation. We have 
800,000 automobiles in the region today 
and it is estimated that there will be a 
million more by 1980. 

The population of the region is ex- 
ploding. It is the second fastest grow- 
ing Metropolitan area in the Nation and 
the expectation is that its population will 
have grown 75 percent between 1960 and 
1980. Its downtown area is badly in 
need of revitalization. And there is a 
clear danger that if we do not move to 
construct a rapid transit system, the 
city will be paved over with more and 
more highways. 

Our committee carefully considered 
the Administration’s bill and the bill 
that passed the House which included a 
few amendments that in our view were 
exceedingly helpful. We are satisfied 
that the plan for the rapid transit sys- 
tem is an excellent one which gets the 
greatest mileage with the least cost. We 
are equally satisfied that the bill will 
provide adequate protection for labor 
and for the private bus companies thut 
operate in the region. Finally, the 
financing formula is entirely equitable. 
Two-thirds of the cost of the system are 
to be met from revenues paid by the 
users. 

This means that the suburban com- 
muters from Maryland and Virginia will 
make a substantial contribution to the 
cost of the system because their fares 
will help meet operating costs and capital 
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costs as well. The remuining one-third 
of the cost of the system is to be shared 
by the U.S. Government and the District 
of Columbia government on the same 
two-thirds, one-third formula that we 
adopted in 1964 for the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act providing aid to 
cities throughout the Nation. 

The new rapid transit system will be 
a dramatic improvement in Washington's 
public transportation. It will take only 
5 minutes from here to Faragut Square, 
near the White House, compared with the 
20 minutes to one-half hour it takes to 
make that trip by bus today. As much 
as one-half hour will be saved on trips 
from the suburban to the downtown area. 

And we have assuranc? that the sys- 
tem will be attractive and modern in all 
respects—a far cry from the system in 
some of our cities constructed 50 years 
ago. And it is estimated that it will 
move 50,000 passengers into the city each 
morning in the rush hour. These are 
people who today congest our streets 
either in automobiles or buses and the 
system thus presents the one great hope 
we have of solving the city’s congestion 
problem. 

We are in the odd position of having 
the one major National Capital in the 
Western World which lacks a rapid 
transit system. In my view, we should 
have begun the task of constructing such 
a system years ago. The time is long 
overdue to begin. The administration's 
bill will permit us to do so and I think it 
deserves our vigorous support. 

This system will be the nucleus of a 
rail transit system embracing the Dis- 
trict and its Maryland and Virginia sub- 
urbs. A transit compact is envisioned, 
uniting the mass transit efforts of the 
entire National Capital region. 

Now that the nucleus of the system is 
underway, we must begin to plan for the 
transit system of the future, to provide a 
modern, balanced transportation system 
for the National Capital region. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
pending legislation is of singular impor- 
tance to the District of Columbia. It 
represents an effort initiated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and carried on by two 
succeeding Presidents, to bring effective 
and efficient mass transportation to the 
District of Columbia. As the beauty of 
our Federal city and the quality of urban 
living are threatened by strangulation 
from automobiles, as the radius of our 
metropolitan area ever lengthens to the 
suburbs, and as more people find more 
ways and means to go back and forth, 
to and within the city, something must 
be done to bring order, harmony, and 
convenience out of disorder and disrup- 
tion. In my opinion the bill before us 
would do much to reduce or remove one 
of the most persistent problems and 
pressures of urbanization—immobility. 

As the downtown core of our city and 
the access routes to it become crowded 
to overflowing with vehicular traffic the 
economy of the city strangely suffers. 
More and more employers, including the 
Government, remove their facilities from 
the central core of the city, not so much 
for reasons of decentralizing in case of 
a nuclear holocaust, but because the cen- 
tral city is no longer a convenient, at- 
tractive, and harmonious place to do 
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business. When urban claustrophobia 
sets in, places of business and residents 
move out. Many of the problems related 
to the urban character of our city can 
be traced in part to the immobility of the 
masses within the city. 

How many of our unemployed remain 
so because they cannot afford to travel 
to available job openings? How many 
man-hours are lost because existing 
forms of transportation are so slow? In 
fact, how many transit revenue dollars 
are lost because the existing forms of 
transportation are prohibited from doing 
a swift and efficient job by the weight of 
numbers they must serve? Transit 
ridership hrs decreased over the past few 
years not because of any particular aflu- 
ence of this period but because the riders 
needs could not possibly be served by the 
existing transportation. 

My statement is not meant in criti- 
cism of the existing systems. They are 
for the most part able and efficient sys- 
tems doing their best under difficult cir- 
cumstances to serve a rapidly growing 
population. But, no matter what efforts 
they make, the nature of the problem 
prohibits a solution in terms of surface, 
shared right-of-way systems only. 

What this city needs and must have is 
an exclusive right-of-way, rail surface 
and subsurface system of transportation 
able to carry multitudes of passengers 
at high speeds over the far reaches of 
our city. The pending bill would pro- 
vide such a system at a modest cost, and 
insure that such a system would be in- 
tegrated into a cohesive unit with the 
other existing forms of transportation. 
Each currently existing private operator 
would retain his autonomy and his sys- 
tem. He would benefit from the addi- 
tion of this new rapid rail system by in- 
creased efficiencies in his own system as 
the arterial and radial thoroughfares are 
relieved of some of the pressure. 

Finally, Mr. President, the matter 
which gives me great satisfaction in this 
legislation is the fact that it is a bi- 
partisan measure—bipartisan on this side 
of the Hill and bipartisan in the House. 
In fact, one of its most distinguished 
supporters was the able ranking minority 
member of the House District Commit- 
tee, the Honorable ANcHER NELSEN with- 
out whose support this legislation would 
not have been possible. I compliment 
him for his efforts. 

So, Mr. President, I urge the adoption 
of this bill and its swift transmittal to 
the President. We cannot and ought 
not to wait another minute—let us pro- 
ceed with the construction of this system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 4822) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, before the 
Senate proceeds to other business, it is 
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my desire to pay tribute where tribute is 
due to those parties in both bodies over 
the years who have been stalwart cham- 
pions of rail rapid transit legislation. 

My knowledge dates from 1954 when I 
came to the Senate. I was introduced to 
the Washington transportation and traf- 
fic problems immediately as a motorist. 
The next years, as I have said earlier, 
brought me into closer grips with the 
problems as they came before me in the 
Senate and before Committees. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege— 
along with the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typmvncs]—to 
sponsor this bill in the Senate this year. 
This bill marks the culmination of more 
than 10 years of effort—dating from the 
84th Congress and extending through 
the administrations of four Presidents. 
It is the outgrowth of a great deal of 
work on the part of many people both 
in and out of Government. The names 
are too numerous to mention all of them, 
but all who participated in the many 
years of study that have gone before are 
to be commended. However, I do want 
to mention a few whore long and devoted 
interest in Washington’s transportation 
problems have contributed more than 
ordinary support in the development of 
this program. 

First, I want to express my appreci- 
ation to the members of our District of 
Columbia Committee for their careful 
attention and diligence in considering 
this bill and getting it reported to the 
Senate. I want to single out my good 
friend and colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] for special commendation. He 
served with me on the Joint Committee 
on Washington Metropolitan Problems 
back in the 85th and 86th Congresses 
when we spent many days in public 
hearings and conducted numerous 
studies of the area’s transportation prob- 
lems. Throughout his long service on 
the District Committee he has demon- 
strated his deep concern for the welfare 
of the people of Washington. He has 
given unstintingly of his time and great 
ability over many years in the Congress’ 
search for a sound, practicable solution 
to the transit problems of the National 
Capital region. 

My deep appreciation goes to the other 
members of my committee, the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mo- 
INTYRE]l; the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] who was particu- 
larly helpful in moving this legislation 
into the unanimity of general support 
it received both in the committee and be- 
fore the Senate; and the junior Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Tres], whose 
interest and attentiveness were invalu- 
able this year. 

The close examination of the bill at 
hearings as supplied by the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] was 
most helpful, as was the support pro- 
vided by the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Proury] in getting unani- 
mous committee approval. 

I also want to single out some of our 
colleagues in the other body. Repre- 
sentative Basu. L. WHITENER, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, deserves special commendation for 
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his championing of this transit deyel- 
opment program in the 88th and 89th 
Congresses. His leadership and skill in 
moving this bill through the House of 
Representatives demonstrate a very 
high level of real statesmanship. As 
was pointed out during the debate in the 
House, none of these transit lines runs 
to Gastonia, N.C., and there are few 
votes involved in this kind of a cause. 
The real motivation is an abiding con- 
cern for the welfare of the people of 
Washington and for the preservation 
and enhancement of our Nation’s Capi- 
tal in the interest of all our citizens. 
The distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina has set a good example for the 
rest of us. 

Also, on the House side, I want to 
commend the very able and distinguished 
Republican Congressman from Minne- 
sota, the Honorable ANCHER NELSEN, for 
his role in moving this legislation along. 

Here again, none of the lines of this 
transit system will run out to Minnesota 
or to think of it, to Reno or Las Vegas, 
Nev. Congressman NELSEN wrote, how- 
ever, and I quote: 

We and our people back home have a very 
special interest in Washington. We expect 
that our National Capital will be second to 
none in its vitality, beauty, dignity, and 
manner of development. 


This, I think epitomizes the states- 
manlike approach that led to the over- 
whelming bipartisan support for this 
legislation in the other body. The work 
of the gentleman from Minnesota con- 
tributed a great deal to the success of 
the bill in the House, and was a high 
order of true public service. 

I think the record should also note the 
long, continuous efforts, interest, and 
support of Congressman JoHN L. McMit- 
Lax, my good friend and the distin- 
guished Chairman of the House District 
Committee, who served with me as Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems of 
the 85th and 86th Congresses, and our 
distinguished colleagues, Congressmen 
Howard W. SMITH and JoeL T. Broy- 
HILL of Virginia, both of whom are mem- 
bers of the joint committee and both of 
whom as longtime members of the House 
committee have for many years actively 
supported the formulation of a sound, 
practicable transit development pro- 
gram. 

The tremendously effective support 
the President lent to the rapid transit 
cause this year cannot be praised too 
much. His aids and Budget Bureau offi- 
cials were effective. 

Staff personnel of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency, Administrator 
Walter J. McCarter, and others were 
outstanding. 

And, finally, commendation should 
also go to our District Committee staff 
for its fine contribution in analyzing and 
preparing the material for committee 
consideration. 

As I have said before, this is a great 
day for Washington. It will be a greater 
day when the transit cars roll down the 
subway tracks in 1971. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY AND PURPOSE OF BILL 


The purpose of this bill, unanimously ap- 
proved by your committee, is to authorize 
the establishment in the National Capital 
region of a system of rail rapid transit iines 
and related facilities, in furtherance of the 
objectives of the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Act of 1960 (Public Law 86-669, ap- 
proved July 14, 1960, 74 Stat. 537). 

Over the past years, your committee has 
become increasingly concerned over the criti- 
cal transportation problems of the National 
Capital region. In its report accompanying 
the 1960 act (Rept. No. 1631, 86th Cong.) 
your committee noted that since World War 
II, Washington, like every other large Ameri- 
can city, has been suffering from steadily 
worsening traffic congestion. The report 
stated that— a new system of high-speed, 
express transit service is esesntial to pre- 
serve the District of Columbia and its en- 
virons as a good place to live and do busi- 
ness, and as a beautiful and dignified Capital 
City of our great Nation.” 

That was 5 years ago. Since then growth 
has occurred at a spectacular rate and the 
region is now the fastest growing metropoli- 
tan area in the United States. By 1980, its 
population is expected to increase by more 
than 50 percent over 1960. Automobile reg- 
istrations in the region are expected to be 
1 million greater than they are today. Your 
committee is convinced that attractive, high- 
speed, high-capacity, exclusive right-of-way 
rapid transit facilities are urgently needed 
today, and that the need will become im- 
perative in the years ahead. 

The routes and related facilities of the rail 
rapid transit system authorized by this bill 
are described in some detail elsewhere in 
this report and even more fully in reports 
of the National Capital Transportation 
Agency entitled “Rail Rapid Transit for the 
Nation’s Capital, January 1965” (app. A 
hereto) and “Engineering Plans and Cost 
Estimates, Engineering Supplement Transit 
Development Program, 1965.” 

Briefly, the system would consist of 24.9 
miles of double track rail transit lines with 
29 stations. Approximately one-half of the 
mileage (13.1 miles) would be in subway, 
7.5 miles would occupy existing railroad 
right-of-way, and the balance would utilize 
other exclusive rights-of-way. Bus transfer 
facilities and parking spaces for some 12,000 
automobiles would be provided at the outly- 
ing stations on the system, 

Of the 29 stations which are contemplated 
for the system, the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency proposes that one would 
be within the grounds of the U.S. Capitol. 
The bill expressly provides (Sec. (3) (b) 
(1))” that no portion of the transit line or 
facilities authorized by the act shall be con- 
structed within the Capitol grounds except 
upon the approval of the Commission for 
the Extension of the U.S. Capitol. 

Service on the system would be provided 
by fast, modern, attractively designed, air- 
conditioned trains. Downtown, the subway 
would run between Lafayette Park on the 
west and Judiciary Square on the east, 
largely beneath G Street. From this down- 
town line, radial lines would serve Capitol 
Hill and the area east to the District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium; Union Station and Mont- 
gomery County, Md., via the B. & O. Railroad 
right-of-way; the upper Connecticut Avenue 
and Columbia Heights sections of Northwest 
Washington; and suburban Virginia by 
means of a line under the Potomac River to 
Rosslyn and the Pentagon in Arlington 
County. 

rush hours there would be a train 
every 90 seconds on the downtown G Street 
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section, and service every 3 minutes would 
be provided throughout the working day on 
most of the radial lines. A rapid transit 
trip from Capitol Hill to Connecticut Ave- 
nue and K Street NW. would take 5 minutes, 
and to the hotel area on upper Connecticut 
Avenue, 8 minutes. On the proposed system, 
a trip between Capitol Hill and the Penta- 
gon would take only 11 minutes, and a half 
hour or more would be saved on trips from 
upper Northwest Washington, Silver Spring, 
Md., and Falis Church, Va., on the one hand 
and the Capitol on the other. 
FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 
The estimated capital investment required 
for the construction of this system is $431 
million, exclusive of interest requirements, 
and would be financed as follows: 


Million 
Federal contribution $100 
District of Columbia contribution 50 
Public sale of revenue bonds 281 


The system would be designed and con- 
structed by private engineering firms under 
contract with the Federal Government. 

The bill requires that the system shall be 
operated by private transit companies, rail- 
roads, or other private parties under con- 
tracts with the Agency. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would retain control over essential 
matters such as fares and safety standards 
but would not be involved in day to day op- 
erations. 

The bill accords transit labor in the Na- 
tional Capital region the same protective 
provisions given transit workers in other 
cities under the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964. Operating personnel would be 
employees of the private operator and not 
Federal employees. 

The bill contains provisions preserving the 
rights of the bus companies presently sery- 
ing the region. Furthermore, the companies 
will continue to be regulated by the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Commis- 
sion which has a statutory obligation to as- 
sure a reasonable rate of return. 


OPERATION TIMETABLE 


Your committee was advised that the 
Agency's 5- to 7-year timetable for construc- 
tion establishes 1972 as the target date for 
completion of the proposed rail system. Ac- 
tually, representatives of the Agency testi- 
fied that a portion of the system would be 
open for public use in 1971 and that the en- 
tire system would be fully open to the public 
in 1972. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


This legislation comes before the Congress 
against a background of more than a decade 
of surveys, studies, and recommendations 
dealing with the increasingly serious trans- 
portation problems of the National Capital 
region. Of the broad range of matters com- 
ing before your committee over the years, 
none has occupied more time or been more 
closely examined than that of the urgent need 
of our National Capital for a rail rapid 
transit system. 

As has already been noted, the National 
Capital region is now the fastest growing 
metropolitan area in the United States. In 
1960, its population was approximately 2 mil- 
lion. It is expected to reach 3.5 million by 
1980 and 5 million by the year 2000. In addi- 
tion, many millions of our citizens from 
throughout the Nation visit the National 
Capital each year, and even larger numbers 
each year are expected to do so in the future. 
There are now some 800,000 motor vehicles 
registered in the National Capital region. It 
is estimated that there will be 1 million more 
by 1980. 

This tremendous growth has been accom- 
panied by increasingly serious transportation 
problems. Street traffic within the region— 
especially during the rush hours—has be- 
come more and more congested. Due to the 
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slow traveltime on public transportation 
systems, more and more people in the area 
have resorted to private transportation. 

g the seriousness of this prob- 
lem, and realizing that it involves the wel- 
fare of the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the efficiency of operation of the 
National Government, and the national in- 
terest in protecting and enhancing the beau- 
ty, dignity, and livability of the National 
Capital, your committee and the Congress 
have searched long and carefully for a so- 
lution that will best serve both the local 
welfare and the national interest. A résumé 
of the many actions taken by the Congress 
to define and meet the transportation prob- 
lem from 1952 to 1962 entitled Mass Trans- 
portation Proposals for the District of Co- 
lumbia” is contained in appendix B of this 
report. 


The 1959 plan 


The National Capital Planning Act of 1952 
(66 Stat. 781) created the National Capital 
Planning Commission to prepare and adopt 
a comprehensive, consistent, and coordinated 
development plan for the National Capital, 
including recommendations concerning 
transportation requirements. 

The Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 28) made available 
$200,000 for “a survey of the present and 
future mass transportation needs of the 
National Capital region,” to be conducted 
jointly by the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the National Capital Re- 
gional Planning Council. Later appropria- 
tions brought the total to $460,000. This 
survey was one of the most exhaustive 
studies of transportation needs ever made 
in any American city. The results were pub- 
lished in 1959 as the “Mass Transportation 
Survey Report,” and it culminated in the 
adoption by the two planning agencies of a 
“Transportation Plan for the National Cap- 
ital Region,“ which was forwarded to the 
3 by President Eisenhower in July 
1 x 

Your committee has been deeply involved 
in the development of the planning and im- 
plementation stages of efforts to bring about 
an eficient, balanced transportation system 
for the National Capital region since 1957. 
While the mass transportation survey was 
being conducted, the Congress created the 
Joint Committee on Washington Metropol- 
itan Problems (H. Con. Res. 172, 85th Cong.), 
under the chairmanship of Senator ALAN 
BELE, of Nevada, chairman of the Senate 
District Committee, with Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, and former Senator J. 
Glenn Beall, of Maryland, as the other rep- 
resentatives of the Senate, and including 
three members of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia. Under the joint 
committee’s auspices, studies were made of 
a broad range of area problems bearing on 
transportation requirements, and in May and 
June 1958 the joint committee conducted 3 
days of public hearings on transportation 
problems. 

In November 1959, the joint committee 
held 6 days of public hearings on the mass 
transportation survey report and plan pre- 
pared by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council. 

In May 1960, the joint committee held 2 
days of public hearings on the National Cap- 
ital Transportation Act of 1960, the legisla- 
tion that created the National Capital 
Transportation Agency to continue the 
work begun by the 1959 transportation sur- 
vey and to prepare a transit development 
program for the region. 

Thus, during the period 1958-60, the trans- 
portation problems of the Washington met- 
ropolitan area were extensively and thor- 
oughly examined by the joint committee. 

One of the central conclusions of the 1959 
mass transportation survey and plan was 
that while an expanded system of highways 
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and expressways is needed to handle present 
and future motor traffic for this region, high- 
way facilities alone cannot solve the area's 
traffic problems, and a modern rapid transit 
system is required. Analysis of the 1959 plan 
and the public reaction to it convinced the 
joint committee that creation of a network 
of rail rapid transit lines operating on ex- 
clusive rights-of-way is an essential element 
of the overall transportation requirements 
of the region. However, the data, including 
cost and revenue estimates underlying the 
1959 plan, were not sufficiently detailed to 
permit the joint committee to recommend 
construction of new transit facilities at that 
time. The 1959 plan had pointed the way, 
but before construction of new transit fa- 
cilities could warrant authorization, a de- 
tailed plan for action had to be formulated— 
one providing the Congress a basis for action. 

Accordingly, your committee 88 aa 
the Congress passed the 1960 act (40 O. 
651 et seq.) establishing the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. That act carefully 


1. That special attention be given to early 
development of a subway system in down- 
town Washington serving the principal em- 
ployment centers in the District and its im- 
mediate environs, and capable of being ex- 
tended to serve other parts of the region; 

2. That consideration be given to the use 
of existing railroad lines and to the develop- 
ment of express transit lines in conjunction 
with major highways; 

3. That a plan for financing the transit 
development program be prepared, providing 
as far as possible for the payment of all costs 
by the persons using or benefiting from the 
facilities, and for equitable sharing of any 
remaining cost among the Federal, State, and 
local governments; 

4. That the Agency evaluate the 1959 

rtation plan, and conduct such addi- 
tional studies as might be necessary because 
of changed conditions and the response of 
Government agencies and the public to that 
plan; 

6. That not later than November 1, 1962, 
the Agency submit to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress, recommenda- 
tions for organization and financial arrange- 
ments for transportation in the region. 


The 1962 plan 


Following more than 2 years of additional 
study, on November 1, 1962, the National 
Capital Transportation Agency, in accordance 
with section 204(g) of the 1960 act, submit- 
ted to the President a report entitled 
“Recommendations for Transportation in the 
National Capital Region: Finance and Or- 
ganization.” In January 1963, the Agency 
published six appendixes to its report de- 
scribing the manner in which its work was 
done and containing detailed data in sup- 
port of the Agency’s recommendations. 

The Agency's 1962 report recommended the 
establishment of a regional mass transporta- 
tion system composed of a subway distribu- 
tion system in downtown Washington, a net- 
work of radial rail rapid transit and com- 
muter railroad lines the suburban 
communities outside the District, and a sys- 
tem of express and feeder bus services. The 
program envisaged construction of the pro- 
posed rapid rail system over a 10-year period. 
Unlike the 1959 plan, NCTA’s in- 
cluded specific route and station locations, 
recommendations as to equipment, prelimi- 
mary engineering studies of selected routes, 
more detailed estimates of construction costs, 
traffic revenues, and operating expenses, and 
recommendations respecting organization for 
transportation in the region and for financ- 
ing the cost of the proposed facilities. 

On May 27, 1963, President Kennedy for- 
warded the Agency’s report to the 88th Con- 
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gress, together with recommended legisla- 
tion to authorize construction of the pro- 
posed transportation facilities. 

During July 1963, Subcommittee No. 6 of 
the House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia held 7 days of public hearings on leg- 
islation to authorize prosecution of the 
transit development program. It heard the 
testimony of 54 witnesses representing Fed- 
eral agencies, the State and local govern- 
ments of the National Capital region, plan- 
ning agencies, civic and business organiza- 
tions, private transportation companies, 
union officials representing labor generally 
and transit employees in particular, and in- 
dividual citizens. Numerous letters and 
other statements received from citizens and 
organizations having an interest in the 
transportation problems of the region are in- 
cluded in the printed record of those hear- 
ings. 

The “bobtailed” system 


Although satisfied that the areawide tran- 
sit development program recommended in the 
Agency's 1962 report was soundly conceived, 
the House committee recognized that the pro- 
posed program was based upon estimates for 
a distant year—1980—and that the pattern of 
regional development may proceed in a fash- 
ion somewhat different from that envisaged 
by that program. Accordingly, that commit- 
tee did not believe it to be either desirable or 
necessary to commit the Federal Government 
to the full areawide network of transit facil- 
ities proposed in 1962. (H. Rept. No. 1005, 
88th Cong., Ist sess.) 

In its report, the House committee recog- 
nized that the most critical feature of the 
area transportation problem today is traffic 
congestion within the District of Colum- 
bia—and particularly in downtown Wash- 
ington. Convinced, however, that a basic 
rail rapid transit system operating in sub- 
ways within the District is urgently needed, 
a substitute bill, H.R. 8929, was introduced, 
providing for the construction of such a 
limited District of Columbia system. The 
substitute was reviewed and approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, the District of 
Columbia, numerous other agencies of the 
Federal and local Governments of the region, 
and by many individuals and organizations 
interested in the transportation problems of 
the region. 

H.R. 8929 was reported out by the House 
committee on December 6, 1963 (H. Rept. 
1005, 88th Cong., Ist sess.). The bill was con- 
sidered by the House on December 9, 1963, and 
was referred back to committee for further 
study. 

The present bill, HR. 4822, was introduced 
in the 89th Congress on February 10, 1965, 
was the subject of 5 days of hearings before 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia in February and 
March of this year, and was overwhelmingly 
approved by the House on July 15, 1965. 

The present bill would authorize the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency to de- 
sign, engineer, construct, equip, and to take 
such other actions authorized in the bill 
necessary to provide for the establishment of 
a system of rail rapid transit Hnes and re- 
lated facilities for the mass transportation of 
persons within the District of Columbia and 
between the District and points in Mont- 
gomery County, Md., and Arlington County, 
Va. 


The proposed rapid rail system would be 
limited largely to the District of Columbia. 
However, there would be one extension into 
Arlington County, Va., to serve the heavy 
Fereral employment concentration at the 
Pentagon, and a short extension into Mont- 
gomery County, Md., in order to reach a 
suitable terminal location. The total sys- 
tem would be 24.9 miles long, with double 
track throughout, and would include 29 sta- 
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tions. Approximately one-half (13.1 miles) 
would be in subway, 7.5 miles would utilize a 
portion of existing railroad rights-of-way, 
and the balance would occupy other exclusive 
rights-of-way. 

ACTUAL ROUTES 

The proposed rail system would actually 
consist of the following: 

1. A downtown subway line between 
Lafayette Park on the west and Judiciary 
Square on the east, largely beneath G Street, 
with major stations at 12th and G Streets 
NW., 8th and G Streets NW., and Judiciary 
Square. This section would be common to 
all of the radial routes of the system. 

2. A Pentagon route running west from 
Lafayette Park in the alinement of H Street 
NW., then beneath the Potomac River to 
Rosslyn, Va., and from there south to the 
Pentagon and to a terminal within or near 
the so-called Pentagon City development 
area in Arlington County. 

3. A Connecticut Avenue route running 
northwest from Lafayette Park beneath 
Connecticut Avenue to a point near Van Ness 
Street NW. 

4. A Columbia Heights route branching 
from the Connecticut Avenue route at Co- 
lumbia Road NW., and running to the 
vicinity of Georgia and New Hampshire 
Avenues NW. 

5. A B. & O. route running east from Judi- 
ciary Square beneath Union Station and on 
the right-of-way of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, to Woodside in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Md. 

6. A Benning route running from Judiciary 
Square to the U.S. Capital and then to the 
District of Columbia Stadium and a termi- 
nal and maintenance base in the vicinity of 
Benning Road and Kenilworth Avenue NE. 

The system is described in detail in the 
aforementioned reports of the Agency. 

The outlying stations would include bus 
transfer facilities and parking spaces for 
approximately 12,000 automobiles. 

The establishment of the system author- 
ized by the bill would be subject to the provi- 
sions of the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1960 (40 U.S.C. et seq.) and would be 
carried out substantially in accordance with 
the schedules and plans contained in the 
Agency’s aforementioned reports. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very gratified by the action taken by the 
Senate this afternoon in authorizing 
construction of a rail rapid transit sys- 
tem for the District of Columbia and 
the metropolitan area. 

The action taken by the House and 
Senate in passing the rail rapid transit 
system bill will prove to be a highly 
significant factor in the sound economic 
development of this area. I am most 
hopeful that appropriations for this very 
important project will be made available 
in this session of Congress so that de- 
tailed planning and construction can 
take place without further delay. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, I have 
worked very closely with the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brste] on transportation problems in 
the Nation’s Capital. My very good 
friend from Nevada and I served to- 
gether on the Joint Committee on Wash- 
ington-Metropolitan Problems. This 
committee held extensive hearings in 
1958 and 1959 on transportation prob- 
lems and related subjects pertaining to 
the Washington, D.C., area. Those 
hearings convinced me that a well-bal- 
anced transportation program is urgent- 
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ly needed to solve the transportation 
problems facing this area at the earliest 
possible time. 

Out of the hearings of 1958 and 1959 
came the enactment of the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1960. In 
this act, the Congress authorized the 
creation of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency to explore the problem 
in depth and provide the Congress and 
the community with recommendations 
for improvement. The National Capital 
Transportation Agency has presented to 
the Congress its recommendation for a 
rail rapid transit system for the District 
of Columbia. Extensive hearings were 
held by the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and briefer hearings 
by the Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee on the Agency’s rail rapid transit 
system proposal. 

After considering the testimony pre- 
sented at the hearings, I became con- 
vinced that we must go forward at this 
time to develop a rail rapid transit sys- 
tem to meet the urgent transportation 
needs of this area. As serious as the 
traffic problems are today, they will be 
much worse by the time the subway sys- 
tem becomes operational. 

This legislation received very careful 
study and has received widespread sup- 
port within the various agencies of the 
Federal and local government, as well as 
the community. I know of very few 
pieces of important legislation which 
have received more widespread support 
than this bill. So, as a member of the 
Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and one closely associated with 
transportation problems of this area for 
a good many years, I am glad to endorse 
the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senate has passed the 
bill authorizing a rail rapid transit sys- 
tem for the District of Columbia. The 
battle to get this bill through the Con- 
gress has been long and frustrating and 
I am glad that we are now successful. 

While there is reason to be elated, our 
sense of accomplishment must be tem- 
pered by the knowledge that the pro- 
gram will not be fully implemented until 
its financing has been provided for. 

The bill provides that in addition to 
the sale of revenue bonds to cover $281 
million of the $431 million cost, it will 
be necessary to appropriate $100 million 
from the Federal Treasury and permit 
the District to exceed its borrowing au- 
thority by $50 million to cover the re- 
mainder of the cost. 

In other words, because Congress con- 
trols the purse strings of the District as 
well as its general affairs, it will be nec- 
essary to appropriate a total of $150 
million to complete the financing of this 
project. 

This appropriation then is a potential 
target—and a large target—for those 
who would seek to undermine the pro- 
gram by denying it necessary funds. 
Only by fully funding the program will we 
see the successful development of a rail 
rapid transit system for the District of 
Columbia. This is no time to relax our 
efforts. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


Report oN Actions TAKEN TO ASSIST IN THE 
RECOVERY OF ALASKA FOLLOWING THE EARTH- 
QUAKE 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on actions taken by five Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to assist in 
the recovery of Alaska following the earth- 
quake of March 27, 1964, for the 6-month 
period ended June 30, 1965 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


PAYMENT BY LOCAL AGENCIES OF Part or Costs 
OF FURNISHING CERTAIN TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE UNDER THE SOIL CONSERVATION ACT OF 
1935 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the payment by soil and water 
conservation districts and other State and 
local agencies and farmers, ranchers, and 
other landowners and operators of part of 
the Federal costs of furnishing certain tech- 
nical assistance under the Soil Conservation 
Act of 1935, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON SHIPMENTS INSURED BY THE 

Export-Import BANK 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, Washing- 
ton, D C., reporting, pursuant to law, on ship- 
ments to Yugoslavia insured by the Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association and the Export- 
Import Bank, under the short term 
credit insurance program, for the month of 
July 1965; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


REPORT ON APPROVAL OF LOAN TO THE BIG 
Rivers RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE Corp. 
A letter from the Acting Administrator, 

Rural Electrification Administration, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to 

law, on the approval of & loan to the Big 

Rivers Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., of 

Henderson, Ky., in the amount of $3,352,000, 

for the financing of certain transmission 

facilities (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Appropriations, 

REPORT ON ACTUAL PROCUREMENT RECEIPTS 
FOR MEDICAL STOCKPILE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
EMERGENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT PUR- 
POSES 
A letter from the Under Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, reporting, 
pursuant to law, the actual procurement re- 
ceipts for medical stockpile of civil defense 
emergency supplies and equipment pur- 
poses, for the quarter ended June 30, 1965; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

DisposaL OF CHEMICAL GRADE CHROMITE 

FROM THE SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorze the disposal of chemical grade 
chromite from the supplemental stockpile 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 

DISPOSAL OF COLEMANITE FROM THE SUPPLE- 

MENTAL 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorize the disposal of colemanite from 
the supplemental stockpile (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 
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REPORT ON Review oF VOLUNTARY AGREE- 
MENTS AND PROGRAMS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on re- 
view of voluntary agreements and programs, 
as of August 9, 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES AND TRANSACTIONS 
UNDER THE MERCHANT SHIP SALES ACT OF 
1946 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

activities and transactions under the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act of 1946, for quarterly 
period ended June 30, 1965 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF Act To PROVIDE FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A PUBLIC CREMATORIUM 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the President, Board of 

Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend an act to provide for the establish- 
ment of a public crematorium in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


To Give EFFECT TO THE AGREEMENT FoR Fa- 
CILITATING THE INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION 
OF VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
CHARACTER 


A letter from the Acting Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Vashington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
give effect to the Agreement for Facilitating 
the International Circulation of Visual and 
Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Character, approved at 
Beirut in 1948 (with accompanying papers); 
to th? Committee on Finance. 


REPORT oF U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Advisory 

Commission on International Educational 

and Cultural Affairs, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

that Commission, for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1965 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

tions. 
REPORT ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH GRANTS 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
scientific research grants, for the fiscal year 

1965 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Government Operations. 

REPAIR AND REPLACEMENT OF SIDEWALKS 
AROUND GOVERNMENT-OWNED BUILDING 
SITES AND INSTALLATIONS 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to provide for the repair and replacement of 
sidewalks around Government-owned build- 
ing sites and installations (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
REPORTS OF AcTING COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on questionable need for purchase of com- 
mercial computer time by the Air Force 

Cambridge Research Laboratories, Bedford, 

Mass., Department of the Air Force, dated 

August 1965 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Government 


Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on potential savings by reducing the packing 
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requirements for mattresses shipped within 
the United States, Department of Defense, 
dated August 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on retention of land excess to needs at hos- 
pitals and domiciliaries, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, dated August 1965 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on need for increased use of quarters in Air 
Force-leased hotels by military personnel on 
official duty in London, England, Department 
of Defense, dated August 1965 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on additional costs incurred for farm storage 
of grain, Commodity Credit Corporation, De- 
partment of Agriculture, dated August 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on increased Federal participation resulting 
from overallocation of public facility costs 
to five urban renewal projects in Hawali and 
California, Urban Renewal Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, dated 
August 1965 (with an accompanying report): 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

REPORT on Tort CLAIMS PAID By ATOMIC 

ENERGY COMMISSION 


A letter from the General Manager, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D. O., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on tort claims paid by that Commission, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1965 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS Pam BY THE 
PEACE CORPS 


A letter from the Director, Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on tort claims paid by that 
agency, during fiscal year 1965 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON Tort CLAIMS PAID BY THE 
AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by that Department, for the 
fiscal year 1965 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON CLAIMS Pam UNDER MILITARY 
PERSONNEL CLAIMS ACT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
claims paid under the Military Personnel 
Claims Act, for the fiscal year 1965 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON APPROVAL OF PETITIONS ACCORDING 

FIRST PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATION 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
approval of petitions according first prefer- 
ence classification to certain aliens (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CONSERVA- 
TIVE CLUB OF NEW YORE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the Con- 
servative Club of Yonkers, N.Y., protest- 
ing against the ratification of the con- 
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sular convention with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

H.R. 3157. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to eliminate the pro- 
visions which reduce the annuities of the 
spouses of retired employees by the amount 
of certain monthly benefits, to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 645). 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2092. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 to permit 
marketing orders applicable to celery, sweet 
corn, limes, or avocados to provide for paid 
advertising (Rept. No. 648). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an adverse 
report: 

H. Con. Res. 285. Concurrent resolution to 
allow the showing in the United States of 
the U.S. Information Agency film “John F. 
Kennedy—Years of Lightning, Day of Drums” 
(Rept. No. 646). 


SHOWING IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF USIA FILM “JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY—YEARS OF LIGHTNING, 
DAY OF DRUMS”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 647) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original joint resolution (S.J. Res. 106) 
to allow the showing in the United States 
of the U.S. Information Agency film 
“John F. Kennedy—Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums,” and submitted a report 
thereon; which report was ordered to be 
printed, and the joint resolution was 
read twice by its title, and placed on the 
calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2449. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that, for bene- 
fit computation purposes, a man’s insured 
status and average monthly wage will be 
figured on the basis of an age-62 cutoff (the 
same as is presently done in the case of 
women); to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2450. A bill for the relief of Elsian 

Thomas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2451. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

Lee Weil; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2452. A bill for the relief of the widow 
and children of Eldor H. Pofahl; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NELSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2453. A bill for the relief of Lee Kwan 

Tee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2454. A bill to authorize liens of value of 
secured equipment used solely for navigation 
or fishing on a vessel of the United States 
and to permit the recording of such liens; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kennepy of 
Massachusetts when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2455. A bill to provide for the location 
of the U.S. Patent Office in the State of Illi- 
nois; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 2456. A bill to provide for certain pay- 
ments to be made with respect to property 
acquired by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
National Forest purposes in Gogebic County, 
Mich., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S.J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to en- 
ter into an agreement with the University of 
Texas for the Lyndon Baines Johnson Presi- 
dential Archival Depository, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S.J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to allow the 
showing in the United States of the US. 
Information Agency film “John F. Kennedy— 
Years of Lightning, Day of Drums”; placed 
on the calendar. 

(See the reference to the above joint reso- 
lution when reported by Mr. FULBRIGHT, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
appears under the heading Reports of Com- 
mittees.”’) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION AU- 
THORIZING THE PRINTING OF 
THE REPORT OF THE PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE FORTY-SECOND 
BIENNIAL MEETING OF THE CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUC- 
TORS OF THE DEAF AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. HART (for himself and Mr. 
McNamara) submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 53); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


S. Con. Res. 53 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the report of 
the proceedings of the forty-second biennial 
meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, held in Flint, Michi- 
gah, June 21-25, 1965, be printed with illus- 
trations as a Senate document, and that five 
thousand additional copies be printed and 
bound for the use of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 


ELDOR H, POFAHL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. It is a bill for special relief un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question. What is 
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the purpose of the bill? Is it now being 
referred to a committee to which it 
would not be referred under the rules? 
What is the reason for the requested 
action? 

Mr. NELSON. A member of my staff 
checked, and told me that that com- 
mittee was the appropriate committee to 
consider the bill, but I would have to ask 
unanimous consent that it be referred 
to that committee. I did not check on 
the technicality involved. 

The bill would provide special relief 
for a postal employee who did not have 
adequate time under the Civil Service 
Act to draw a pension. It is a bill which 
provides that his temporary time might 
be counted toward his pension. It should 
not be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, because if the bill should pass, 
the money would not come out of gen- 
eral funds but out of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As written, would the 
bill be referred to the Committee to 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
asked that it be sent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. While 
the Chair is not completely aware of the 
exact nature of the bill, it apparently 
would not appropriate money out of the 
General Treasury but would deal with 
the civil service retirement fund. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Parliamentarian wishes 
to study the question further before an 
answer is given? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out examining the bill, it appears on its 
face to the Chair that the bill should be 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then I shall not raise 
any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

The bill (S. 2452) for the relief of the 
widow and children of Eldor H. Pofahl, 
introduced by Mr. NELSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


AUTHORIZATION OF LIENS OF 
VALUE OF CERTAIN NAVIGATION- 
AL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill to authorize liens of 
value of equipment used solely for navi- 
gation or fishing on a vessel of the United 
States furnished under a lease, condi- 
tional sale contract, chattel mortgage, or 
other security instrument and to permit 
the recording of such liens. 

One of the purposes of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 was to provide a 
framework within which the many prob- 
lems of the commercial fishing industry 
might be worked out. It was recognized 
that the industry was unable to secure 
adequate financing to upgrade vessels 
and equpiment to keep pace with new 
developments and techniques. Such fi- 
nancing for operation, maintenance, re- 
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placement and repair was extended by 
the Government where financial assist- 
ance was not otherwise available on rea- 
sonable terms. In addition, various 
suppliers have provided modern equip- 
ment to the fishing industry under such 
forms of security as leases, conditional 
sales contracts, chattel mortgages, and 
other means. Examples of the equip- 
ment are electronic depth sounders and 
radars. 

Some of these suppliers in Massachu- 
setts have indicated to me that there is 
a growing reluctance to furnish this 
equipment because they have not been 
permitted to record with the collector of 
customs any notice of their claim and 
description of their security. In certain 
instances, the suppliers have lost title 
to their equipment because their security 
was not known to other lienors. 

If these suppliers are willing to extend 
their credit to help the fishing industry 
improve its condition and expand its 
operations, I feel they should be entitled 
to protection on their claims for the 
equipment in the same manner that 
mortgages are granted priority. 

This proposed legislation seeks to in- 
sure this protection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2454) to authorize liens of 
value of secured equipment used solely 
for navigation or fishing on a vessel of 
the United States and to permit the re- 
cording of such liens, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


PAYMENTS TO BE MADE FOR CER- 
TAIN PROPERTY ACQUIRED BY 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE IN 
GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICH. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, thanks 
to the able leadership and under- 
standing of the chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and 
subsequent approval by the Members 
of Congress, the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture now is 
arranging for purchase by the United 
States of a magnificent area located in 
Gogebic County in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. This property is known as 
Sylvania. The purchase of this beauti- 
ful complex of forests, lakes, and wildlife 
will be one of the first fruits of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act 
passed by the last Congress. 

I heartily approve public acquisition of 
this tract as part of the Ottawa National 
Forest. Its development and manage- 
ment by the Forest Service will bring 
substantial economic benefits to north- 
ern Michigan over a period of time. The 
Forest Service estimates that Sylvania 
will eventually receive over 800,000 rec- 
reational visits annually. These visitors 
will require services and supplies and will 
generate and sustain local businesses in 
the area. But the accretion of these 
economic benefits will be gradual, and a 
good many years may elapse before they 
offset the immediate tax loss that will 
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result from the purchase of these lands 
by the United States. 

Sylvania now pays about $30,000 in 
local taxes which is shared by the Go- 
gebic County, Watersmeet Township, 
and Watersmeet School District. These 
taxes form an important part of the fi- 
nancial support of these local govern- 
mental agencies, particularly of the 
township and school district. 

Gogebic County is a rural county, 
sparsely populated and currently suffer- 
ing a high degree of unemployment and 
financial stress. It is an area of per- 
sistent and high unemployment or un- 
deremployment and an inordinately 
large proportion of families are in the 
low-income brackets. It cannot be ex- 
pected to absorb or replace the loss of 
taxes now paid by Sylvania during the 
next several years. In fact, I believe it 
will require from 10 to 20 years for bene- 
fits from public ownership and develop- 
ment of this tract to substantially equal- 
ize the burden the local governments 
will assume when the property is removed 
from the tax rolls. In the meantime, 
the acquisition of the property in the 
broad public interest should not be de- 
layed nor should already overloaded local 
governmental agencies be required to 
absorb the full shock of the tax loss im- 
pact on their operations. 

During the transition period the local 
authorities would have the opportunity 
and should take full advantage of mak- 
ing needed adjustments in the assess- 
ments of property for tax purposes. 
Such adjustments will aid in distribut- 
ing the tax burden properly. 

Today I am introducing for considera- 
tion by the Congress a bill to provide 
for certain payments to be made with 
respect to property acquired by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for National Forest 
purposes in Gogebie County, Mich., and 
for other purposes. This bill provides 
for the cushioning of the impact on 
Gogebic County and the other taxing 
agencies therein of income reduction 
when Sylvania is removed from the local 
tax rolls. It is limited as to amount and 
as to time. It is a measure to give these 
taxing agencies assistance while other 
sources of local governmental support 
are developing. Briefly, the bill pro- 
vides for payments, from receipts of the 
National Forests not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the tax collector of Gogebic 
County for distribution and use by the 
respective taxing authorities in the 
county in the same proportion and man- 
ner as are taxes on other such property. 
The amount of the taxes last levied and 
assessed on the property before convey- 
ance to the United States will be paid for 
10 years. Thereafter such payments 
will be reduced by 10 percent each year 
so that the entire tax replacement bene- 
fits will phase out over a 20-year period. 
This arrangement, modest in cost and 
transitional in character, will serve to 
cushion the impact on local peoples and 
government of a project very much in 
the broad public interest. I recommend 
it for the approval of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 2456) to provide for cer- 
tain payments to be made with respect 
to property acquired by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for national forest purposes 
in Gogebic County, Mich., and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Hart, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON PRESI- 
DENTIAL ARCHIVAL DEPOSITORY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to enter into 
an agreement with the University of 
Texas for the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Presidential Archival Depository, and for 
other purposes. 

Under the proposed legislation, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services will be 
authorized to enter into an agreement 
upon such terms and conditions as he 
determines proper with the University of 
Texas to utilize as the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Archival Depository land, build- 
ings, and equipment of such university 
to be made available by it without trans- 
fer of title to the United States, and to 
maintain, operate, and protect such 
depository as a part of the National 
Archives system. 

This joint resolution is introduced at 
the request of the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. I request unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
a copy of a letter from the Administrator 
addressed to the President of the Senate 
under date of August 19, 1965, together 
with correspondence between the Presi- 
dent, the University of Texas and the 
General Services Administration which 
sets forth the background and the need 
for the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the correspondence will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 105) to 
authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to enter into an agreement with 
the University of Texas for the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson Presidential Archival 
Depository, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The correspondence presented by Mr. 
McC tettan is as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C. 
Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In accordance with 
section 507(f) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (44 U.S.C. 397(f)), I submit a re- 
port on a proposed Presidential Archival De- 
pository to be known as the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library. An offer has been received 
from the University of Texas to provide a 
suitable site of 14 acres within the principal 
academic environs of the university at Aus- 
tin, Tex., and to design, construct, furnish, 
and equip thereon a building of not less 
than 100,000 square feet, all at its expense, 
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to be used as a Presidential Archival De- 
pository for the housing and display of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s papers and other historical 
materials and to turn over, dedicate, and 
make available the same to the United States 
for its use in perpetuity as the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson Library. A copy of this offer 
and the President’s reply is attached as 
appendix A. 

The offer is conditioned upon the Gov- 
ernment's acceptance of the papers and other 
historical materials of President Johnson 
and its agreement to maintain and operate 
the building and its contents permanently 
as a Presidential Archival Depository within 
the meaning of the act cited above. These 
conditions are consistent with the law. 

An offer has also been received from Presi- 
dent Johnson to give his papers and other 
historical materials to the Government. This 
offer is conditioned upon the Government's 
entering into an agreement with the Univer- 
sity of Texas to utilize as the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Archival Depository the land, build- 
ings, furnishings, and equipment of the Uni- 
versity of Texas to be made available by it 
for such use without transfer of title to the 
United States, and to maintain, operate and 
protect such Depository as a part of the Na- 
tional Archives system in accordance with 
the provisions of the act cited. The offer 
proposes that the contents of the papers be 
made available for study and research, with- 
holding for a time certain specified categories 
of papers in order to protect the confidential 
character necessarily inherent in such Presi- 
dential documents. A copy of President 
Johnson's letter making the offer and my 
acceptance is attached as appendix B. The 
conditions he sets forth are consistent with 
law. 

The papers offered by President Johnson 
are all those pertaining to his public offices. 
The other historical materials include books, 
pictures, models, and many other classes of 
objects illustrative of his life and especially 
of his public career. Title to the papers and 
other historical materials accepted pursuant 
to the offer would be in the United States. 
This would be a gift of exceptional impor- 
tance for the future understanding of the 
history of a most significant period of our 
national life. 

It is also intended that there be deposited 
in the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library (in 
accordance with section 507(f)(2)) papers 
and other historical materials of associates 
and contemporaries of President Johnson 
which may in the future be received as gifts. 
In addition, the Library may be used to pre- 
serve such records of permanent historical 
value originating in Federal agencies as may 
be determined by the Administrator to be 
appropriate for deposit in the Library as 
well as certain papers and other historical 
materials now held by the University of 
Texas relating to and contemporary with the 
life and works of Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

The University of Texas intends to fur- 
nish and equip all space and facilities neces- 
sary for the successful operation of the 
Library. No additional furnishings or equip- 
ment, other than normal operating office 
supplies and furniture for the administra- 
tive and archival staff of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, will be required. In 
addition to the space and facilities to be 
provided and dedicated for use as the Presi- 
dential Archival Depository, the building 
also will include space and facilities for 
University of Texas purposes to be used in 
furtherance of studies and research in his- 
tory, government, economics, public admin- 
istration and related disciplines. The cost 
of administering, maintaining, operating and 
protecting the site of the Presidential Li- 
brary and such portion of the building as is 
used for university purposes will be borne 
by the university. 

The annual cost to the United States of 
maintaining, operating, and protecting that 
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portion of the building dedicated to Na- 
tional Archival Depository use is estimated 
to range from approximately $190,000 dur- 
ing the early years to $225,000 after the 
Library is in full operation. 

The space and facilities to be occupied 
by the Presidential Library will be completed 
and ready for occupancy, subject to the 
Administrator being authorized to enter into 
an agreement with the university, within 2 
years after final working drawings are ready 
for marketing. The university is ready to 
begin to implement its proposal upon sign- 
ing the agreement with the Administrator. 

The acceptance of these offers appears to 
me to be in the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. KNorr, Jr. 
Administrator. 
Enclosures, 


ExHIBIT A 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 9, 1965. 

Hon. W. W. HEATH, 

Chairman, Board of Regents, The University 
oj Texas, Perry Brooks Building, Austin, 
Tez. 

Dear Mr. HeatH: It is a pleasure to ac- 
knowledge and thank you for your letter of 
August 6, 1965. 

I have been aware, of course, of the ex- 
istence of the other Presidential Libraries and 
their contribution to history, It has been 
a source of satisfaction to know that through 
these institutions we are making certain that 
the full record of each Presidential adminis- 
tration is being carefully kept for study and 
use by all those interested in the history of 
our country. 

Your letter has served as a suggestion that 
it is not too early for me to be giving thought 
to the planning of a similar institution for 
this administration. As you know, I'm deeply 
committed to the preservation and safe- 
guarding of our historical and cultural re- 
sources and have made an effort to preserve 
the papers of my own public career since 
1937, Iam, of course, particularly concerned 
that the generations that follow us should 
have the opportunity for detailed analysis of 
those historical records from which can be 
derived a full understanding of the momen- 
tous years through which we are passing. 

Your letter has not only reminded me that 
it is time to give attention to this matter, but 
it has set my mind at rest as to how the whole 
question can best be dealt with. The fine 
public spirit and magnificent generosity that 
have prompted the University of Texas to 
make this unexampled offer of a site and 
structure on its campus for use as a Presi- 
dential Library should earn it the respect of 
the entire Nation. I am pleased that you 
believe that placing the Library on the Uni- 
versity of Texas campus will significantly 
strengthen and enrich the educational pro- 
grams in which that great institution is en- 
gaged. I would also hope that your action 
would enhance the opportunity for improv- 
ing the academic endeavors of all institutions 
of learning, and provide additional opportu- 
nities for scholarly research in public affairs. 

It is with heartfelt gratitude, therefore, 
that I accept your proposal and join with 
you in this undertaking. 

I have referred your proposal and a copy 
of this reply to Mr. Lawson B. Knott, Jr. 
Administrator of General Services, who is 
charged by existing law with establishing and 
operating Presidential Libraries as a part of 
our national archives system. Mr. Knott and 
I will cooperate in working out with you the 
detailed arrangements necessary to bring to 
actuality the benefits of this great national 
education asset which the University of 
Texas has undertaken to provide. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
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The PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 

Subject: Letter of intent from University of 
Texas for the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Presidential Archival Depository. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: It is our understand- 
ing that at an appropriate time you intend to 
donate your papers to the United States for 
ultimate deposit in a Presidential archival 
depository. 

The University of Texas shares the belief 
of the academic world and others that the 
papers of a President constitute a vital part 
of our Nation’s historical heritage. We like- 
wise believe that the richness and fullness 
of the Nation’s knowledge and understand- 
ing of that heritage depends in a large meas- 
ure upon the completeness of a President’s 
historical materials, the care with which they 
have been preserved, the adequacy of the 
archival and museum facilities in which they 
are housed, and their general accessibility 
and availability for scholarly research and 
study. 

A 3 can only fulfill its total man- 
date by being sensitive to contemporary 
world affairs, the lessons of our national ex- 
perience, and our Nation's constant effort to 
improve the processes of Government. The 
role of a university in bringing about an 
understanding of our times is affected ad- 
versely unless it can impart a knowledge of 
the conditions from which they arose; and 
it is equally clear that its responsibility to 
develop tomorrow’s leaders, capable of mak- 
ing intelligent decisions for the future, can 
be greatly advanced when the inquisitive 
mind has available at the university the 
research collections from which a compre- 
hensive view of the age in which we live 
can be obtained. It follows inevitably that 
convenient access to the rich resources of a 
Presidential library, and the tremendous an- 
cillary benefits which will follow will enable 
the University of Texas, in a most dramatic 
manner, to meet its responsibilities to expand 
its academic capabilities, especially at the 
graduate school level, in the fields of history, 
government, economics, public administra- 
tion, and related disciplines, In furtherance 
of these objectives we intend to establish at 
the University of Texas a school to be known 
as the Lyndon Baines Johnson Institute of 
Public Service Affairs, at which we hope you 
will consent to teach or lecture after your 
retirement from the Presidency, devoting as 
much time thereto as you may find possible. 

In view of the considerations set forth 
above, and the benefits which will thus 
accrue to the University of Texas in fulfilling 
its educational purposes and objectives as 
fixed by applicable law of the State of Texas, 
the University of Texas deems it an excep- 
tional honor and privilege, consistent with 
its educational purposes and objectives, to 
make the following proposal: 

1. The university, at its expense, will pro- 
vide an appropriate site comprised of 14 
acres within the principal academic environs 
of the university at Austin, Tex., to be uti- 
lized as the site of a Presidential Archival 
Depository which will be known as the Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson Library. The university 
warrants against encroachment on or use 
of such site for purposes other than the 
site of the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
and related parking areas except as other- 
wise expressly provided herein, or as may 
be later agreed by the University of Texas, 
you or your representatives, and the Admin- 
istrator of General Services or successors 
in legal functions. The site selected will be 
subject to approval by you or your designee. 

2. The university, at its expense, will de- 
sign, construct, furnish and equip a build- 
ing to be located on such site. The selec- 
tion of the architect or architects and the 
design concept of the facility, including its 
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orientation on the selected site and its physi- 
cal relationship with other university facili- 
ties will be subject to approval by you or 
your designee. The building is to contain 
the following: 

(a) Not less than 100,000 square feet of 
space to be dedicated to use as a Presidential 
Archival Depository for the housing and dis- 
play of presidential papers and other his- 
torical materials relating to and contem- 
porary with your life and works as a fitting 
and lasting memorial to you and your long 
distinguished years of service to our beloved 
Nation; and 

(b) Additional space as the university 
deems appropriate for university purposes as 
detailed in paragraph 5-c, hereof. 

3. The university will confer with the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services or his des- 
ignee concerning site selection, design, con- 
struction, furnishing, and equipping the li- 
brary including its museum aspects. 

4. The university will provide adequate, 
convenient parking facilities for the use of 
visitors to the Presidential Library. 

5. The University of Texas, in expanding 
its teaching capabilities in history, govern- 
ment, economics, public administration, and 
related disciplines, expects: 

(a) To have access to the presidential pa- 
pers and other historical materials housed 
in the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library, rec- 
ognizing, however, that the Presidential Li- 
brary will be a national research institution 
and, therefore, officers, faculty, and students 
of the university, along with scholars and 
other interested persons everywhere, will be 
accorded access to the collections of presi- 
dential papers and other presidential his- 
torical materials housed therein. The uni- 
versity understands also, particularly since 
it is anticipated that great numbers of people 
will visit this library on the University of 
Texas campus daily, that reasonable regula- 
tions must be provided to insure orderly use 
of the materials and access to all such his- 
torical materials will be subject to such re- 
strictions as may be imposed by the donors, 
or by statute, Executive order, regulations, 
etc. 

(b) To offer and lend to the United States 
for deposit in the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library certain papers and other historical 
materials now held by the university relat- 
ing to and contemporary with the life and 
works of Lyndon Baines Johnson; and 

(c) In addition to the space dedicated to 
the Presidential archival depository to pro- 
vide space and related facilities in the build- 
ing contemplated in paragraph 2, hereof, for 
university purposes to be used in furtherance 
of studies and research in history, govern- 
ment, economics, public administration, and 
related disciplines. 

6. Upon completion of the construction, 
furnishing, and equipping of the space and 
facilities to be occupied by the Presidential 
archival depository, the university hereby 
undertakes and agrees to turn over, dedicate, 
and make available the same, including the 
furnishings and equipment therein, to the 
United States for its use in perpetuity as 
the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library, but 
without transfer of title, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 507(f) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended. 

7. In consideration of the foregoing and 
upon acceptance by the United States, the 
Presidential Library and the space and facili- 
ties occupied by it will be administered, op- 
erated, protected, maintained, and staffed 
in perpetuity by and at the expense of the 
United States of America. It is also under- 
stood and agreed that the administering, 
staffing, maintaining, operating, and protect- 
ing the site of the Presidential Library and 
such portion of the building as is used for 
activities of the university as contemplated 
by paragraph 5-c, hereof, shall be borne by 
the university. 
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8. The space and facilities to be occupied 
by the Presidential Library will be completed 
and available for occupancy within 2 years 
after final working drawings are ready for 
marketing: Provided, however, that in no 
event shall said 2-year period begin to run 
until the Administrator of General Services 
has entered into an agreement, as provided 
for in section 507({)(1) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, with the University of Texas, to 
maintain, operate, and protect said Presi- 
dential Library as a part of the Nacional 
Archives system. It is understood that the 
said Administrator may not enter into such 
an agreement prior to the expiration of the 
first period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of Congress following the date on 
which a report of the proposed transaction 
is transmitted to the Congress as required 
by section 507(f) of the Property Act, supra. 
It is further understood that the time when 
such report may be submitted to the Con- 
gress is a matter entirely within the discre- 
tion of the President of the United States or 
his designee. 

9. Upon your assent to this proposal the 
University of Texas will proceed with its im- 
plementation. 


Respectfully, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
Harry RANSOM, 
Chancellor. 
W. W. HEATS, 


Chairman, Board of Regents. 


EXHIBIT B 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It is an honor and 
pleasure on behalf of the United States to 
accept, in accordance with the powers vested 
in me by the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
your generous offer of certain papers and 
other historical materials contained in your 
letter of August 13, 1965, under the condi- 
tions and restrictions which you have pre- 
scribed therein. 

This priceless gift to the Nation and schol- 
ars of this generation and those that fol- 
low will forever enrich our history and cul- 
ture. I know that the memory of your self- 
less gesture will live eternally in the hearts 
of a grateful people. 

Respectfully yours, 
(S) Lawson B. Knott, Jr. 
LAWSON B. KNOTT, Jr., 
Administrator. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1965. 

Dear Mn. Knott: It has long been my be- 
lief that the papers and other historical 
materials of a President constitute a vital 
part of our Nation’s historical heritage and 
that such papers and materials should be 
permanently preserved and made available 
for scholarly research and study. 

You are aware that it also has long been 
my intention to donate my papers and other 
historical materials to the United States for 
ultimate deposit in a Presidential Archival 
Depository as provided by section 507(f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (44 US.C. 
397(f)). 

You are also aware that the University of 
Texas has advised me of its intent, consist- 
ent with its educational purposes and ob- 
jectives, to provide, at its expense, an ap- 
propriate site within the principal academic 
environs of the University of Texas, and to 
construct thereon a suitable Presidential 
Archival Depository to be known as the Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson Library and to turn 
over, dedicate, and make available the space 
and facilities so to be constructed, furnished, 
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and equipped by it, to the United States for 
its use in perpetuity pursuant to the afore- 
said authority, as a Presidential Archival 
Depository for the housing, preservation, dis- 
play, and appropriate use of my Presidential 
papers and other historical materials. 

I have indicated to the University of Texas 
and publicly announced my approval of its 
. and in furtherance of the 
public purposes which will thus be served, 
I hereby offer as a gift to the United States 
for the purpose of ultimate deposit in the 
said Presidential Library my Presidential and 
other papers, documents, historical materials, 
mementos, objects of art, and other memo- 
rabilia, inchiding books, motion pictures, still 
pictures, and sound recordings, all herein- 
after called materials belonging to me or 
in my possession which relate to my life 
and work, subject to the condition that these 
materials be accepted, preserved, and made 
available by the United States under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. As an initial step the materials shall 
be accepted by the United States for deposit 
in the National Archives pursuant to section 
507(e) of the act, supra, until the comple- 
tion and acceptance by the United States of 
the above-described Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library at which time the materials shall be 
deposited in that Library and administered 
in accordance with the pertinent provisions 
of the act, supra. 

2. It is my to make the papers 
and other historical materials referred to 
herein available for the purpose of study and 
research as soon as possible and to the full- 
est possible extent. However, since the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the recipient 
of many confidences from others, and since 
the inviolability of such confidence is es- 
sential to the functioning of the constitu- 
tional office of the Presidency, it will be nec- 
essary to withhold from public scrutiny cer- 
tain papers and classes of papers for vary- 
ing periods of time. Therefore: 

(a) I hereby reserve the right to restrict 
the use and availability of any materials to 
which this agreement applies, irrespective 
of the time when such materiais may have 
been, or may be delivered to the United 
States, for such time as I, in my sole discre- 
tion, may from time to time specify, and such 
restrictions shall be adhered to and observed 
in all respects for as long a period of time 
as may be specified or until such restrictions 
are revoked or terminated by me or per- 
sons authorized to act on my behalf with 
respect thereto, or as otherwise provided 
in this agreement. 

(b) During my tenure as President of the 
United States any materials accepted and 
deposited pursuant to paragraph 1, above, 
shall be made available by display or other- 
wise for public inspection, research, or other 
use subject to restrictions (1) imposed at 
time of delivery of possession thereof to the 
United States; (2) as otherwise provided for 
in this agreement; and (3) as may be im- 
posed by me or by persons authorized to 
act for me with regard thereto. 

(c) Archival personnel of the United States 
designated by the Administrator of General 
Services shall review the materials to which 
this agreement applies and any materials in 
the following categories shall be placed under 
seal of restriction: 

(i) Materials containing statements which 
may in any manner be used to injure, em- 
barrass, or harass any person, or materials 
which may in any manner be prejudicial to 
the conduct of foreign relations of the United 
States of America, or materials containing 
Statements made by or to me in confidence. 

(ii) Defense information that has been 
Security classified pursuant to law or Execu- 
tive order: Provided, That such information 
may be declassified or otherwise made avail- 
able in accordance with the procedures estab- 
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lished by law or Executive order governing 
availability of security classified informa- 
tion. 

(iil) Papers relating to my family or pri- 
vate affairs, and papers relating to the fami- 
lies or private affairs of persons who have 
had correspondence with me. 

(d) All material restricted pursuant to 
this agreement shall be reviewed from time 
to time by archival personnel designated by 
the Administrator of General Services, the 
restrictions removed therefrom, and the ma- 
terials made available for public display and 
research use as soon as the passage of time 
or other circumstances no longer require 
such materials being kept under restriction: 
Provided, That restrictions on ma- 
terials by paragraph 2 (b), above, shall not 
be removed during my tenure as President 
without my personal approval or the ap- 
proval of persons authorized to act for me 
with respect thereto. 

(e) Materials placed under restriction pur- 
suant to this agreement shall not be made 
available to anyone or their contents 
divulged to anyone (including public offi- 
cials) except (1) persons authorized under 
the terms of paragraph 5 below and (2) 
archival personnel designated by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services when per- 
forming essential archival work processes 
on such papers under the supervision of the 
Administrator of General Services: Provided, 
That access to security-classified materials 
shall be made available in accordance with 
the procedures established by law or Execu- 
tive orders. 

3. All unrestricted materials shall upon 
(a) deposit in the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library and (b) expiration of my tenure as 
President, be made available for public dis- 
play and inspection, and made equally ac- 
cessible to all competent private persons 
interested in using the materials for study 
and scholarly research purposes subject to 
regulations issued by the Administrator of 
General Services governing the use of ma- 
terials in the Library: Provided, that such 
materials may be made available for display, 
inspection and research purposes prior to 
the expiration of my tenure as President 
with my personal approval. 

4. This offer shall not and is not intended 
to apply to or embrace such items which I 
determine to be of special or private interest 
to the personal and family affairs of myself, 
my wife, and children, and I specifically re- 
serve the right to retain titie and possession 
and to regain possession of any such items 
that I, in my sole discretion, may determine 
to be excluded from the purview of this gift, 
irrespective of the fact that such items may 
have been theretofore delivered to the United 
States. 

5. All materials transferred to the United 
States pursuant to this agreement shall be 
freely accesible to me or my wife or to per- 
sons designated by me in writing, subject to 
the provisions of applicable law and Execu- 
tive orders governing availability of security- 
classified information. 

6. Subject to restrictions imposed by or 
pursuant to this agreement, all materials 
transferred to the United States pursuant to 
this agreement shall be subject to the right 
of the Administrator in his discretion (a) 
to make temporary loans thereof to such 
persons, organizations, or institutions as he 
shall determine; (b) to dispose by sale, ex- 
change, or otherwise of any such papers or 
historical materials which he may determine 
to have no permanent value or historical in- 
terest or to be surplus to the needs of the 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Library; and (c) to 
remove from the said Library any and all of 
such papers or historical materials if he shall 
deem it necessary to preserve them from 
threatened destruction. 

7. I hereby assign to the United States all 
my literary property rights in all papers 
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transferred to the United States in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of this agree- 
ment, except that I reserve to myself and my 
heirs (a) the right to make any use of such 
papers and (b) all literary property rights in 
any works that I have written or may here- 
after write for publication, including the 
right to license the publication of such ma- 
terial. 

8. The offer of the materials to which this 
agreement is applicable is conditioned upon 
the United States, acting by and through the 
Administrator of General Services, entering 
into an agreement with the University of 
Texas to utilize as a Presidential Archival 
Depository the space and facilities to be con- 
structed, furnished, equipped, and made 
available by it for such use without transfer 
of title, and upon agreement by the United 
States to maintain and operate the Library 
at all times thereafter as a Presidential 
Archival Depository for the preservation of 
such materials, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 507(f)(1) (44 U.S.C. 397 
(1) ()) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1965—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 422 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to the farm bill for 
printing, and ask that it lie at the Vice 
President's desk until the farm bill is be- 
fore the Senate for consideration. 

The amendment provides that, not- 
withstanding any other provisions of 
law, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall not make any sales of wheat at less 
than 110 percent of current support 
prices plus reasonable carrying charges; 
and for the renumbering of subsequent 
sections accordingly. 

It is my intention to discuss the 
amendment more fully at a future date, 
but I wish to have it printed and lie at 
the desk so that other Senators who are 
interested may consider the proposal, 
which I think is important to the Na- 
tion’s agriculture and the wheat farmers 
of the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the desk, as requested. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has no objection 
to the re-referral of Senate bill 1391, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
convey certain lands at the old Hickory 
lock and dam, Cumberland River, Ten- 
nessee, to the Tennessee Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be re-referred to the Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—CHANGE 
OF CONFEREE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
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from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] be ex- 
cused as a conferee on the bill (H.R. 
6927) to establish a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
for other purposes, and that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] be appointed 
in his stead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON LYTLE AND WARM CREEKS, 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. (S. DOC. 
NO. 53) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
present a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated June 
2, 1965, from the Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of the report on Lytle 
and Warm Creeks, San Bernardino, 
Calif., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Sen- 
ate. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed as a Senate document, 
with an illustration, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typrncs] may be added as co- 
sponsor to S. 1927, to preserve as an area 
of historic interest certain structures and 
lands comprising the Washington Navy 
Yard, at the next printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Robert Nelson Chaffin, of Wyoming, to 
be U.S. attorney, district of Wyoming, 
term of 4 years—reappointment. 

George A. Bukovatz, of Montana, to 
be U.S. marshal, district of Montana, 
term of 4 years—reappointment. 

Keith Hardie, of Wisconsin, to be U.S. 
marshal, western district of Wisconsin, 
term of 4 years—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, September 1, 1965, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10586) 
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making supplemental appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10586) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


THE SANTO DOMINGO HEARINGS 
BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is with regret that I note the altercation 
between the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and com- 
mittee members as to actions incident to 
U.S. intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

I agree with the actions of the admin- 
istration in this regard, and so stated 
at the time of these hearings. But I 
most certainly do not agree with a state- 
ment made on the floor yesterday that 
“a methodical effort was made to prove 
that the United States was wrongly 
within that Republic.” 

The document compiled by the com- 
mittee staff was not one analyzing the 
developments in Santo Domingo, or one 
based on an effort to pass judgment on 
administration policy. 

It was meant to be a working paper 
with which committee members could 
outline the subject matter to be dis- 
cussed during the hearings. 

Questions were asked of administra- 
tion witnesses about the purported facts 
in the articles in question. From the 
answers received I reached my conclu- 
sion that the action of the administra- 
tion was proper and sound under the 
circumstances. 

I do not believe that my friend the 
Senator from Connecticut would have 
criticized this development in the man- 
ner he did if he had been present. For 
example, a key witness for the admin- 
istration was just as critical of some of 
the newspapermen praised in the state- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
as he was about some of the newspaper- 
men criticized by the Senator. 

The Senator from Arkansas mentioned 
in the Recorp that he was considering 
resigning as chairman of the committee. 
In my opinion that would be a most un- 
fortunate occurrence. The chairman is 
a man of character and integrity; and 
he has a profound background of long 
experience in the field of foreign rela- 
tions. I am proud to serve with him 
on this committee. We do not always 
agree, but that is characteristic of the 
nature of our Government. 

I am equally proud that he is not 
either a rubber stamp for the executive 
branch, or for any particular group on 
this committee. He makes a sincere ef- 
fort to develop the truth; and the way 
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the world is today, the truth would seem 
of utmost importance. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I associate myself 
with the remarks that the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri has made regard- 
ing our distinguished and most outstand- 
ing chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I cannot think of 
anything that in my opinion would set 
back our international programs and 
policies more than even the suggestion 
or thought that our chairman might 
consider resigning from that great com- 
mittee. 

It has been a pleasure to be associ- 
ated with the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT]. He is not only able, but 
also a great student. As a member of 
the committee, I cannot think of any- 
one more able or better qualified. He 
Possesses qualities that make it a joy 
to work with him. 

I appreciate very much the comments 
that the Senator from Missouri has 
made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Ishall yield. But 
first, Mr. President, I thank my able col- 
league, also a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Kansas. 
Knowing him, I am not surprised at his 
statement. I am grateful for what he 
said. 

I am glad to yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

join my distinguished colleagues in the 
remarks they have made about the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I, too, hope that he does not in- 
tend to give serious consideration—or 
any consideration—to the possibility of 
resigning as chairman of the committee 
which he now heads. He is the one Sen- 
ator who is present at every meeting. 
He must undertake onerous responsibil- 
ities, but he faces up to them with in- 
dependence, with vigor, and with knowl- 
edge. 
I came to the Congress 23 years ago 
with BILL FULBRIGHT. I have watched 
him in those years with admiration and 
respect. I have also noted that in the 
press on occasion he takes unmerciful 
beatings because he has the temerity to 
express his independent thoughts on is- 
sues of great importance to the country. 
I point out that a Senator has a respon- 
sibility, and a chairman of a committee 
has a little added responsibility. 

What Senator FULBRIGHT has done has 
always been in the best interests of the 
country, and what Senator FULBRIGHT 
has done in conducting the affairs of the 
committee has been fair and impartial to 
all concerned. 

I believe he is one of the great chair- 
men of that committee in the history of 
the Republic. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. In that he 
is also a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, what he says in this 
connection is of special significance. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at the 
suggestion of the majority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Committee on the Judiciary be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ADMINISTRATION CASE FOR 
THE VIETNAM COMMITMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
administration has assembled as persua- 
sive a document on why we are in Viet- 
nam and why we are staying there as I 
have seen. It contains concise state- 
ments by President Johnson, Secretary 
of State Rusk, and Secretary 
McNamara. 

It also contains the letters from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy, which constitute the basis for our 
national promise to Vietnam to assist. 

Since these documents are all rela- 
tively brief I ask unanimous consent that 
the monograph entitled “Why Vietnam?” 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mono- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WHY VIETNAM? 
FOREWORD 

My Frrrow Americans: Once again in 
man's age-old struggle for a better life and 
a world of peace, the wisdom, courage, and 
compassion of the American people are being 
put to the test. This is the meaning of the 
tragic conflict in Vietnam. 

In meeting the present challenge, it is es- 
sential that our people seek understanding 
and that our leaders speak with caridor. 

I have therefore directed that this report 
to the American people be compiled and 
widely distributed. In its pages you will 
find statements on Vietnam by three lead- 
ers of your Government—by your President, 
your Secretary of State, and your Secretary 
of Defense. 

These statements were prepared for differ- 
ent audiences, and they reflect the differing 
responsibilities of each speaker. The con- 
gressional testimony has been edited to avoid 
undue repetition and to incorporate the 
sense of the discussions that ensued. 

Together, they construct a clear definition 
of America’s role in the Vietnam conflict: 
the dangers and hopes that Vietnam holds 
for all free men, the fullness and limits of 
our national objectives In a war we did not 
seek, the constant effort on our part to bring 
this war we do not desire to a quick and 
honorable end. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Aucusr 20, 1965. 


THE ROOTS OF COMMITMENT 

Im the historic documents that follow, two 
American Presidents define and affirm the 
commitment of the United States to the 
people of South Vietnam. 

In letters to Prime Minister Churchill in 
1954 and to President Diem in 1954 and 1960, 
President Eisenhower describes the issues at 
stake and pledges United States assistance 
to South Vietnam’s resistance to subversion 
and aggression. 

And in December 1961 President Kennedy 
reaffirms that pledge. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTER FROM PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER TO PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL, APRIL 
4, 1954 


(From Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Mandate for 
Change, 1953-56,“ New York, 1963) 

Dear WINsTON: I am sure * * you are 
following with the deepest interest and anx- 
iety the daily reports of the gallant fight 
being put up by the French at Dien Bien 
Phu. Today, the situation there does not 
seem hopeless. 

But regardless of the outcome of this par- 
ticular battle, I fear that the French can- 
not alone see the thing through, this despite 
the very substantial assistance in money and 
materiel that we are giving them. It is no 
solution simply to urge the French to in- 
tensify their efforts. And if they do not 
see it through and Indochina passes into 
the hands of the Communists the ultimate 
effect on our and your global strategic posi- 
tion with the consequent shift in the power 
ratios throughout Asia and the Pacific could 
be disastrous and, I know, unacceptable to 
you and me. * * * This has led us to the 
hard conclusion that the situation in south- 
east Asia requires us urgently to take serious 
and far-reaching decisions. 

Geneva is less than 4 weeks away. There 
the possibility of the Communists driving a 
wedge between us will, given the state of 
mind in France, be infinitely greater than 
at Berlin. I can understand the very natural 
desire of the French to seek an end to this 
war which has been bleeding them for 8 
years. But our painstaking search for a way 
out of the impasse has reluctantly forced us 
to the conclusion that there is no negotiated 
solution of the Indochina problem which in 
its essence would not be either a face-saving 
device to cover a French surrender or a face- 
saving device to cover a Communist retire- 
ment. The first alternative is too serious in 
its broad strategic implications for us and 
for you to be acceptable. * * * 

Somehow we must contrive to bring about 
the second alternative. The preliminary lines 
of our thinking were sketched out by 
Foster [Dulles] in his speech last Monday 
night when he said that under the conditions 
of today the imposition on southeast Asia 
of the political system of Communist Rus- 
sia and its Chinese Communists ally, by what- 
ever means, would be a grave threat to the 
whole free community, and that in our view 
this possibility should now be met by united 
action and not passively accepted. * * * 

I believe that the best way to put teeth in 
this concept and to bring greater moral and 
material resources to the support of the 
French effort is through the establishment 
of a new, ad hoc grouping or coalition com- 
posed of nations which have a vital concern 
in the checking of Communist expansion in 
the area. I have in mind, in addition to our 
two countries, France, the Associated States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand and the 
Philippines. The U.S. Government would ex- 
pect to play its full part in such a coali- 
tion, +e 

The important thing is that the coalition 
must be strong and it must be willing to 
join the fight if necessary. I do not en- 
visage the need of any appreciable ground 
forces on your or our part. * * + 

If I may refer again to history; we failed 
to halt Hirohito, Mussolini, and Hitler by not 
acting in unity and in time. That marked 
the beginning of many years of stark tragedy 
and desperate peril. May it not be that our 
nations have learned something from that 
lesson? * e 

With warm regard, 
IKE. 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO 
PRESIDENT DIEM, OCTOBER 1, 1954 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: I have been following 
with great interest the course of develop- 
ments in Vietnam, particularly since the 
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conclusion of the conference at Geneva, The 
implications of the agreement concerning 
Vietnam have caused grave concern regard- 
ing the future of a country temporarily di- 
vided by an artificial military grouping, 
weakened by a long and exhausting war and 
faced with enemies without and by their 
subversive collaborators within. 

Your recent requests for aid to assist in 
the formidable project of the movement of 
several hundred thousand loyal Vietnamese 
citizens away from areas which are p 
under a de facto rule and political ideology 
which they abhor, are being fulfilled. I am 
glad that the United States is able to assist 
in this humanitarian effort. 

We have been exploring ways and means to 
permit our aid to Vietnam to be more effec- 
tive and to make a greater contribution to 
the welfare and stability of the Government 
of Vietnam. I am, accordingly, instructing 
the American Ambassador to Vietnam to ex- 
amine with you in your capacity as Chief of 
Government, how an intelligent program of 
American aid given directly to your govern- 
ment can serve to assist Vietnam in its pres- 
ent hour of trial, provided that your govern- 
ment is prepared to give assurances as to the 
standards of performance it would be able to 
maintain in the event such aid were supplied. 

The purpose of this offer is to assist the 
Government of Vietnam in developing and 
maintaining a strong, viable state, capable of 
resisting attempted subversion or aggression 
through military means. The Government 
of the United States expects that this aid will 
be met by performance on the part of the 
Government of Vietnam in undertaking 
needed reforms. It hopes that such aid, 
combined with your own continuing efforts, 
will contribute effectively toward an inde- 
pendent Vietnam endowed with a strong 
government. Such a government would, I 
hope, be so responsive to the nationalist as- 
pirations of its people, so enlightened in pur- 
pose and effective in performance, that it 
will be respected both at home and abroad 
and discourage any who might wish to im- 
pose a foreign ideology on your free people. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO PRESI- 
DENT DIEM, OCTOBER 26, 1960 


Dear Mr. PRESDENT: My countrymen and I 
are proud to convey our good wishes to you 
and to the citizens of Vietnam on the fifth 
anniversary of the birth of the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

We have watched the courage and daring 
with which you and the Vietnamese people 
attained independence in a situation so per- 
nous that many thought it hopeless. We 
have admired the rapidity with which chaos 
yielded to order and progress replaced de- 
spair. 

During the years of your independence it 
has been refreshing for us to observe how 
clearly the Government and the citizens of 
Vietnam have faced the fact that the great- 
est danger to their independence was com- 
munism. You and your countrymen have 
used your strength well in accepting the dou- 
ble challenge of building your country and 
resisting Communist imperialism. In 5 
short. years since the founding of the Re- 
public, the Vietnamese people have developed 
their country in almost every sector. I was 
particularly impressed by one example. I 
am informed that last year over 1,200,000 
Vietnamese children were able to go to ele- 
mentary school; three times as many as were 
enrolied 5 years earlier. This is certainly 
a heartening development for Vietnam's fu- 
ture. At the same time Vietnam’s ability to 
defend itself from the Communists has 
grown immeasurably since its successful 
struggle to become an independent republic. 

Vietnam's very success as well as its poten- 
tial wealth and its strategic location have led 
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the Communists of Hanoi, goaded by the 
bitterness of their failure to enslave all 
Vietnam, to use increasing violence in their 
attempts to destroy your country’s freedom. 

This grave threat, added to the strains and 
fatigues of the long struggle to achieve and 
strengthen independence, must be a burden 
that would cause moments of tension and 
concern in almost any human heart. Yet 
from long observation I sense how deeply 
the Vietnamese value their country’s inde- 
pendence and strength and I know how well 
you used your boldness when you led your 
countrymen in winning it. I also know that 
your determination has been a vital factor 
in guarding that independence while stead- 
ily advancing the economic development of 
your country. I am confident that these 
same qualities of determination and boldness 
will meet the renewed threat as well as the 
needs and desires of your countrymen for 
further progress on all fronts. 

Although the main responsibility for 
guarding that independence will always, as 
it has in the past, belong to the Vietnamese 
people and their government, I want to as- 
sure you that for so long as our strength 
can be useful, the United States will con- 
tinue to assist Vietnam in the difficult yet 
hopeful struggle ahead. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO PRESIDENT 
DIEM, DECEMBER 14, 1961 

Dear MR. Presipent: I have recelved your 
recent letter in which you described so 
cogently the dangerous condition caused by 
North Vietnam’s efforts to take over your 
country. The situation in your embattled 
country is well known to me and to the 
American people. We have been deeply dis- 
turbed by the assault on your country. Our 
indignation has mounted as the deliberate 
savagery of the Communist program of as- 
sassination, kidnaping, and wanton violence 
became clear. 

Your letter underlines what our own in- 
formation has convincingly shown—that the 
campaign of force and terror now being 
waged against your people and your Govern- 
ment is supported and directed from the 
outside by the authorities at Hanoi. They 
have thus violated the provisions of the 
Geneva accords designed to insure peace in 
Vietnam and to which they bound themselves 
in 1954. 

At that time, the United States, although 
not a party to the accords, declared that it 
“would view any renewal of the aggression 
in violation of the agreements with grave 
concern and as seriously threatening inter- 
national peace and security.” We continue 
to maintain that view. 

In accordance with that declaration, and 
In response to your request, we are prepared 
to help the Republic of Vietnam to protect 
its people and to preserve its independence. 
We shall promptly increase our assistance to 
your defense effort as well as help relieve the 
destruction of the floods which you describe. 
I have already given the orders to get these 
programs underway. 

The United States, like the Republic of 
Vietnam, remains devoted to the cause of 
peace and our primary purpose is to help 
your people maintain their independence. If 
the Communist authorities in North Vietnam 
will stop their campaign to destroy the Re- 
public of Vietnam, the measures we are tak- 
ing to assist your defense efforts will no 
longer be necessary. We shall seek to per- 
suade the Communists to give up their at- 
tempts of force and subversion. In any case, 
we are confident that the Vietnamese people 
will preserve their independence and gain the 
peace and prosperity for which they have 
sought so hard and so long. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
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TOWARD PEACE WITH HONOR 


(Press conference statement by the Presi- 
dent, the White House, July 28, 1965) 
Not long ago I received a letter from a 

woman in the Midwest. She wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Presipent: In my humble way 
I am writing to you about the crisis in Viet- 
nam. I have a son who is now in Vietnam. 
My husband served in World War II. Our 
country was at war, but now, this time, it is 
just something I don’t understand. Why?” 

I have tried to answer that question a 
dozen times and more in practically every 
State in this Union. I discussed it fully in 
Baltimore in April, in Washington in May, in 
San Francisco in June. Let me again, now, 
discuss it here in the East Room of the 
White House. 

Why must young Americans, born into a 
land exultant with hope and golden with 
promise, toil and suffer and sometimes die in 
such a remote and distant place? 

The answer, like the war itself, is not an 
easy one. But it echoes clearly from the 
painful lessons of half a century, Three 
times in my lifetime, in two world wars and 
in Korea, Americans have gone to far lands 
to fight for freedom. We have learned at a 
terrible and brutal cost that retreat does not 
bring safety, and weakness does not bring 
peace. 

The nature of the war 

It is this lesson that has brought us to 
Vietnam. This is a different kind of war, 
There are no marching armies or solemn dec- 
larations. Some citizens of South Vietnam, 
at times with understandable grievances, 
have joined in the attack on their own gov- 
ernment. But we must not let this mask the 
central fact that this is really war. It is 
guided by North Vietnam and spurred by 
Communist China. Its goal is to conquer 
the South, to defeat American power, and 
to extend the Asiatic dominion of commu- 
nism. 

The stakes in Vietnam 


And there are great stakes in the balance. 

Most of the non-Communist nations of 
Asia cannot, by themselves and alone, resist 
the growing might and grasping ambition 
of Asian communism. Our power, therefore, 
is a vital shield. If we are driven from the 
field in Vietnam, then no nation can ever 
again have the same confidence in American 
promise, or in American protection. In each 
land the forces of independence would be 
considerably weakened. And an Asia so 
threatened by Communist domination would 
imperil the security of the United States 
itself. 

We did not choose to be the guardians at 
the gate, but there is no one else. 

Nor would surrender in Vietnam bring 
peace. We learned from Hitler at Munich 
that success only feeds the appetite of ag- 
gression, The battle would be renewed in 
one country and then another, bringing with 
it perhaps even larger and crueler conflict. 

Moreover, we are in Vietnam to fulfill one 
of the most solemn pledges of the American 
Nation. Three Presidents—President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, and your present 
President—over 11 years, have committed 
themselves and have promised to help defend 
the small and valiant nation. 

Strengthened by that promise, the people 
of South Vietnam have fought for many long 
years. Thousands of them have died. Thou- 
Sands more have been crippled and scarred 
by war. We cannot now dishonor our word 
or abandon our commitment or leave those 
who believed us and who trusted us to the 
terror and repression and murder that would 
follow. 

This, then, my fellow Americans, is why 
we are in Vietnam. 


Increased effort to halt aggression 


What are our goals in that war-stained 
land? 
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First: We intend to convince the Commu- 
nists that we cannot be defeated by force 
of arms or by superior power. They are not 
easily convinced. In recent months they 
have greatly increased their fighting forces, 
their attacks, and the number of incidents. 
I have asked the commanding general, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, what more he needs to 
meet this mounting aggression. He has told 
me. We will meet his needs. 

I have today ordered to Vietnam the Air 
Mobile Division and certain other forces 
which will raise our fighting strength from 
75,000 to 125,000 men almost immediately. 
Additional forces will be needed later, and 
they will be sent as requested. This will 
make it necessary to increase our active fight- 
ing forces by raising the monthly draft call 
from 17,000 over a period of time, to 35,000 
per month, and stepping up our campaign for 
voluntary enlistments. 

After this past week of deliberations, I have 
concluded that it is not essential to order 
Reserve units into service now. If that ne- 
cessity should later be indicated, I will give 
the matter most careful consideration. And 
I will give the country adequate notice before 
taking such action, but only after full 
preparations. 

We have also discussed with the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam lately the steps that 
they will take to substantially increase their 
own effort—both on the battlefield and to- 
ward reform and progress in the villages. 
Ambassador Lodge is now formulating a new 
program to be tested upon his return to 
that area. 

I have directed Secretary Rusk and Secre- 
tary McNamara to be available immediately 
to the Congress to review with the appro- 
priate congressional committees our plan in 
these areas. I have asked them to be avail- 
able to answer the questions of any Member 
of Congress. 

Secretary McNamara, in addition, will ask 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to add 
a limited amount to present legislation to 
help meet part of his new cost until a sup- 
plemental measure is ready and hearings can 
be held when the Congress assembles in 
January. 

In the meantime, we will use the authority 
contained in the present Defense appropri- 
ations bill now to transfer funds, in addition 
to the additional money that we will request. 

These steps, like our actions in the past, 
are carefully measured to do what must be 
done to bring an end to aggression and a 
peaceful settlement. We do not want an 
expanding struggle with consequences that 
mo one can foresee. Nor will we bluster or 
bully or flaunt our power. 

But we will not surrender. And we will not 
retreat. 

For behind our American pledge lies the 
determination and resources of all of the 
American Nation. 


Toward a peaceful solution 


Second, once the Communists know, as we 
know, that a violent solution is impossible, 
then a peaceful solution is inevitable. We 
are ready now, as we have always been, to 
move from the battlefield to the conference 
table. I have stated publicly, and many 
times, America’s willingness to begin un- 
conditional discussions with any government 
at any place at any time. Fifteen efforts 
have been made to start these discussions, 
with the help of 40 nations throughout the 
world. But there has been no answer. 

But we are going to continue to persist, 
if persist we must, until death and desola- 
tion have led to the same conference table 
where others could now join us at a much 
smaller cost. 

I have spoken many times of our objec- 
tives in Vietnam. So has the Government of 
South Vietnam. Hanoi has set forth its own 
proposal. We are ready to discuss their pro- 
posals and our proposals and any proposals 
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of any government whose people may be 
affected. For we fear the meeting room no 
more than we fear the battlefield. 


The United Nations 


In this pursuit we welcome, and we ask 
for, the concern and the assistance of any 
nation and all nations. If the United Na- 
tions and its officials—or any one of its 114 
members—can, by deed or word, private ini- 
tiative or public action, bring us nearer an 
honorable peace, then they will have the 
support and the gratitude of the United 
States of America. 

I have directed Ambassador Goldberg to go 
to New York today and to present immedi- 
ately to Secretary-General U Thant a letter 
from me requesting that all of the resources, 
energy, and immense prestige of the United 
Nations be employed to find ways to halt 
aggression and to bring peace in Vietnam. 
I made a similar request at San Francisco a 
few weeks ago. 


Free choice for Vietnam 


We do not seek the destruction of any 
government, nor do we covet a foot of any 
territory. But we insist, and we will always 
insist, that the people of South Vietnam 
shall have the right of choice, the right to 
shape their own destiny in free elections in 
the South, or throughout all Vietnam under 
international supervision. And they shall 
not have any government imposed upon 
them by force and terror so long as we can 
prevent it. 

This was the purpose of the 1954 agree- 
ments which the Communists have now 
cruelly shattered. If the machinery of those 
agreements was tragically weak, its purposes 
still guide our action. 

As battle rages, we will continue as best 
we can to help the good people of South 
Vietnam enrich the condition of their life— 
to feed the hungry, to tend the sick—teach 
the young, shelter the homeless, and help 
the farmer to increase his crops, and the 
worker to find a job. 


Progress in human welfare 


It is an ancient, but still terrible, irony 
that while many leaders of men create divi- 
sion in pursuit of grand ambitions, the chil- 
dren of man are united in the simple elusive 
desire for a life of fruitful and rewarding 
toil. 

As I said at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, I 
hope that one day we can help all the people 
of Asia toward that desire. Eugene Black 
has made great progress since my appearance 
in Baltimore in that direction, not as the 
price of peace—for we are ready always to 
bear a more painful cost—but rather as a 
part of our obligations of justice toward our 
fellow man. 

The difficulty of decision 

Let me also add a personal note. I do not 
find it easy to send the flower of our youth, 
our finest young men, into battle. I have 
spoken to you today of the divisions and the 
forces and the battalions and the units. But 
Iknow them all, every one. Ihave seen them 
in a thousand streets, in a hundred towns, in 
every State in this Union—working and 
laughing, building, and filled with hope and 
life. I think that I know, too, how their 
mothers weep and how their families sorrow. 
This is the most agonizing and the most 
painful duty of your President. 

A nation which builds 


There is something else, too. When I was 
young, poverty was so common that we didn’t 
know it had a name. Education was some- 
thing you had to fight for. And water was 
life itself. I have now been in public life 
35 years, more than three decades, and in 
each of those 35 years I have seen good men, 
and wise leaders, struggle to bring the 
blessings of this land to all of our people. 
Now I am the President. It is now my op- 
portunity to help every child get an educa- 
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tion, to help every Negro and every American 

citizen have an equal opportunity, to help 

every family get a decent home and to help 

bring healing to the sick and dignity to the 
d 


As I have said before, that is what I have 
lived for. That is what I have wanted all 
my life. And I do not want to see all those 
hopes and all those dreams of so many peo- 
ple for so many years now drowned in the 
wasteful ravages of war. Iam going to do all 
I can to see that that never happens. 

But I also know, as a realistic public 
servant, that as long as there are men who 
hate and destroy we must have the courage 
to resist, or we will see it all, all that we have 
built, all that we hope to build, all of our 
dreams for freedom—all swept away on the 
flood of conquest. 

So this too shall not happen; we will stand 
in Vietnam. 


THE TASKS OF DIPLOMACY 


(Statement by Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
before the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, August 3, 1965) 

As the President has said, “there are great 
stakes in the balance” in Vietnam today. 

Let us be clear about those stakes. With 
its archipelagos, southeast Asia contains rich 
natural resources and some 200 million peo- 
ple. Geographically, it has great strategic 
importance—it dominates the gateway be- 
tween the Pacific and Indian Oceans and 
flanks the Indian subcontinent on one side, 
and Australia and New Zealand on the other. 
The loss of southeast Asia to the Communists 
would constitute a serious shift in the bal- 
ance of power against the interests of the 
free world. And the loss of South Vietnam 
would make the defense of the rest of south- 
east Asia much more costly and difficult. 
That is why the SEATO Council has said 
that the defeat of the aggression against 
South Vietnam is “essential” to the security 
of southeast Asia. 

But much more is at stake than preserving 
the independence of the peoples of southeast 
Asia and preventing the vast resources of 
that area from being swallowed by those hos- 
tile to freedom. 

The test 


The war in Vietnam is a test of a technique 
of aggression: what the Communists, in 
their upside-down language, call wars of na- 
tional liberation. They use the term to de- 
scribe any effort by Communists, short of 
large-scale war, to destroy by force any non- 
Communist government. Thus the leaders 
of the Communist terrorists in such an in- 
dependent democracy as Venezuela are de- 
scribed as leaders of a fight for “national 
liberation.” And a recent editorial in Pravda 
said that the upsurge of the national libera- 
tion movement in Latin American countries 
has been to a great extent a result of the 
activities of Communist Parties.” 

Communist leaders know, as the rest of the 
world knows, that thermonuclear war would 
be ruinous. They know that large-scale in- 
vasions, such as that launched in Korea 15 
years ago, would bring great risks and heavy 
penalties. So, they have resorted to semi- 
concealed aggression through the infiltration 
of arms and trained military personnel across 
national frontiers. And the Asian Commu- 
nists themselves regard the war in Vietnam 
as a critical test of that technique. Re- 
cently General Giap, leader of North Viet- 
nam's army, said: 

“If the special warfare that the U.S. im- 
perialists are testing in South Vietnam is 
overcome, then it can be defeated everywhere 
in the world.” 

In southeast Asia, the Communists al- 
ready have publicly designated Thailand as 
the next target. And if the aggression 
against South Vietnam were permitted to 
succeed, the forces of militant communism 
everywhere would be vastly heartened and 
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we could expect to see a series of so-called 
wars of liberation in Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa. 

International law does not restrict internal 
revolution. But it does réstrict what third 
powers may lawfully do in sending arms and 
men to bring about insurrection. What 
North Vietnam is doing in South Vietnam 
flouts not only the Geneva Accords of 1954 
and 1962 but general international law. 

The assault on the Republic of Vietnam is, 
beyond question, an aggression. It was orga- 
nized and has been directed by North Viet- 
nam, with the backing of Communist China. 
The cadres of guerrilla fighters, saboteurs, 
and assassins who form the backbone of the 
Vietcong were specially trained in the North. 
Initially, many of them were men of South 
Vietnamese birth who had fought with the 
Viet Minh against the French and gone North 
in their military units after Vietnam was 
divided in 1954. But that reservoir was 
gradually exhausted. During 1964 and since, 
most of the military men infiltrated from 
the North have been natives of North Viet- 
mam. And near the end of last year they 
began to include complete units of the regu- 
lar North Vietnamese army. In addition to 
trained men and political and military direc- 
tion, the North has supplied arms and am- 
munition in increasing quantities—in con- 
siderable part of Chinese manufacture. 

Between 1959 and the end of 1964, 40,000 
trained military personnel came down from 
the North into South Vietnam, by conserva- 
tive estimate. More have come this year. 
Had all these crossed the line at once—as 
the North Koreans did in invading South 
Korea 15 years ago—nobody in the free world 
could have doubted that the assault on Viet- 
mam was an ion. That the divid- 
ing line between North and South Vietnam 
was intended to be temporary does not make 
the attack any less of an aggression. The di- 
viding line in Korea also was intended to be 
temporary. 

If there is ever to be peace in this world, 
aggression must cease. We as a Nation are 
committed to peace and the rule of law. We 
recognize also the harsh reality that our se- 
curity is involved. 

We are committed to oppose aggression not 
only through the United Nations Charter 
but through many defensive alliances. We 
have 42 allies, not counting the Republic of 
Vietnam. And many other nations know 
that their security depends upon us. Our 
power and our readiness to use it to assist 
others to resist aggression, the integrity of 
our commitment, these are the bulwarks of 
peace in the world. 

If we were to fail in Vietnam, serious con- 
sequences would ensue. Our adversaries 
would be encouraged to take greater risks 
elsewhere. At the same time, the confidence 
which our allies and other free nations now 
have in our commitments would be seriously 
impaired. 

The commitment 

Let us be clear about our commitment in 
Vietnam. 

It began with the Southeast Asia Treaty, 
which was negotiated and signed after the 
Geneva agreements and the cease-fire in 
Indochina in 1954 and was approved by the 
U.S. Senate by a vote of 82 to 1 in February 
1955. That treaty protects against Com- 
munist aggression not only its members but 
any of the three non-Communist states 
growing out of former French Indochina 
which asks for protection, 

Late in 1954 President Elsenhower, with 
bipartisan support, decided to extend aid to 
South Vietnam, both economic aid and aid 
in training its armed forces. His purpose, 
as he said, was to “assist the Government 
of Vietnam in developing and maintaining 
a strong, viable state, capable of resisting 
attempted subversion or aggression through 
military means.” 
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Vietnam became a republic in 1955, was 
recognized as an independent nation by 36 
nations initially, and is so recognized by more 
than 50 today. 

Beginning in 1955, the Congress has each 
year approved overall economic and military 
assistance programs in which the continua- 
tion of major aid to South Vietnam has been 
specifically considered. 

During the next 5 years, South Vietnam 
made remarkable economic and social prog- 
ress—what some observers described as a 
“mir: Ba 

Nearly a million refugees from the north 
were settled. These were the stouthearted 
people of whom the late Dr. Tom Dooley 
wrote so eloquently in his first book, “Deliver 
Us From Evil,” and who led him to devote 
the rest of his all-too-brief life to helping 
the people of Vietnam and Laos. 

A land-reform program was launched. A 
comprehensive system of agricultural credit 
was set up. Thousands of new schools and 
more than 3,500 village health stations were 
built. Rail transportation was restored and 
roads were repaired and improved. South 
Vietnam not only fed itself but resumed 
rice exports. Production of rubber and sugar 
rose sharply. New industries were started. 
Per capita income rose by 20 percent. 

By contrast, North Vietnam suffered a drop 
of 10 percent in food production and dis- 
appointments in industrial production. 

In 1954, Hanoi almost certainly had ex- 
pected to take over South Vietnam within a 
few years. But by 1959 its hopes had with- 
ered and the south was far outstripping the 
heralded “Communist paradise.” These al- 
most certainly were the factors which led 
Hanoi to organize and launch the assault 
on the south. 

I beg leave to quote from a statement I 
made at a press conference on May 4, 1961: 

“Since late in 1959 organized Communist 
activity in the form of guerrilla raids against 
army and security units of the Government 
of Vietnam, terrorist acts against local offi- 
cials and civilians, and other subversive ac- 
tivities in the Republic of Vietnam have 
increased to levels unprecedented since the 
Geneva agreements of 1954. During this pe- 
riod the organized armed strength of the 
Vietcong, the Communist apparatus oper- 
ating in the Republic of Vietnam, has grown 
from about 3,000 to over 12,000 personnel. 
This armed strength has been supplemented 
by an increase in the numbers of political 
and propaganda agents in the area. 

“During 1960 alone, Communist armed 
units and terrorists assassinated or kidnaped 
over 3,000 local officials, military personnel, 
and civilians. Their activities took the form 
of armed attacks against isolated garrisons, 
attacks on newly established townships, am- 
bushes on roads and canals, destruction of 
bridges, and well-planned sabotage against 
public works and communication lines, Be- 
cause of Communist guerrilla activity 200 ele- 
mentary schools had to be closed at various 
times, affecting over 25,000 students and 800 
teachers. 

“This upsurge of Communist guerrilla ac- 
tivity apparently stemmed from a decision 
made in May 1959 by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of North Vietnam 
which called for the reunification of Vietnam 
by all ‘appropriate means.’ In July of the 
same year the Central Committee was reor- 
ganized and charged with intelligence duties 
and the liberation of South Vietnam. In 
retrospect this decision to step up guerrilla 
activity was made to reverse the remarkable 
success which the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam under President Ngo Dinh 
Diem had achieved in consolidating its politi- 
cal position and in attaining significant eco- 
nomic recovery in the 5 years between 1954 
and 1959. 

“Remarkably coincidental with the re- 
newed Communist activity in Laos, the Com- 
munist Party of North Vietnam at its Third 
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Congress on September 10, 1960, adopted a 
resolution which declared that the Vietnam- 
ese revolution has as a major strategic task 
the liberation of the south from the ‘rule of 
U.S. imperialists and their henchmen.’ This 
resolution called for the direct overthrow of 
the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam.” 

Next door to South Vietnam, Laos was 
threatened by a similar Communist assault. 
The active agent of attack on both was Com- 
munist North Vietnam, with the backing of 
Peiping and Moscow. In the case of Laos, we 
were able to negotiate an agreement in 1962 
that it should be neutral and that all foreign 
military personnel should be withdrawn. 
We complied with that agreement. But 
North Vietnam never did. In gross violation 
of its pledge, it left armed units in Laos and 
continued to use Laos as a corridor to infil- 
trate arms and trained men into South 
Vietnam, 

There was no new agreement, even on 
paper, on Vietnam. Late in 1961, President 
Kennedy therefore increased our assistance 
to the Republic of Vietnam. During that 
year, the infiltration of arms and military 
personnel from the north continued to 
increase. To cope with that escalation, Pres- 
ident Kennedy decided to send more Ameri- 
can military personnel—to assist with logis- 
tics and transportation and communications 
as well as with training and as advisers to 
South Vietnamese forces in the field. Like- 
wise, we expanded our economic assistance 
and technical advice, particularly with a view 
to improving living conditions in the villages. 

During 1962 and 1963, Hanoi continued to 
increase its assistance to the Vietcong. In 
response, President Kennedy and later Pres- 
ident Johnson increased our aid, 

Hanoi kept on escalating the war through- 
out 1964. And the Vietcong intensified its 
drafting and training of men in the areas it 
controls. 

Last August, you will recall, North Viet- 
namese forces attacked American destroyers 
in international waters. That attack was met 
by appropriate air response against North 
Vietnamese naval installations. And Con- 
gress, by a combined vote of 504 to 2, passed 
à resolution expressing its support for actions 
by the Executive “including the use of armed 
force” to meet aggression in southeast Asia, 
including specifically aggression against 
South Vietnam. The resolution and the con- 
gressional debate specifically envisaged that, 
subject to continuing congressional consulta- 
tion, the Armed Forces of the United States 
might be committed in the defense of South 
Vietnam in any way that seemed necessary, 
including employment in combat. 

In summary, our commitment in Vietnam 
has been set forth in the Southeast Asia 
Treaty, which was almost unanimously ap- 
proved by the U.S. Senate; the pledges made 
with bipartisan support by three successive 
Presidents of the United States; the assist- 
ance programs approved annually, beginning 
in 1955, by bipartisan majorities in both 
Houses of Congress; the declarations which 
we joined our SEATO and ANZUS allies in 
making at their Ministerial Council Meetings 
in 1964 and 1965; the joint congressional res- 
olution of August 1964, which was approved 
by a combined vote of 504 to 2. 

Our commitment is to assist the Govern- 
ment and people of South Vietnam to repel 
this aggression, thus preserving their free- 
dom. This commitment is to the South 
Vietnamese as a nation and people. It has 
continued through various changes of gov- 
ernment, just as our commitments to our 
NATO allies remain unaltered by changes in 
government. 

Continued escalation of the aggression by 
the other side has required continued 
strengthening of the military defenses of 
South Vietnam. Whether still more Ameri- 
can military personnel will be needed will 
depend on events, especially on whether the 
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other side continues to escalate the aggres- 
sion. As the President has made plain, we 
will provide the South Vietnamese with 
whatever assistance may be necessary to en- 
sure that the aggression against them is ef- 
fectively repelled—that is, to make good on 
our commitment. 


The pursuit of a peaceful settlement 


As President Johnson and his predecessors 
have repeatedly emphasized, our objective 
in southeast Asia is peace—a peace in which 
the various peoples of the area can manage 
their own affairs in their own ways and ad- 
dress themselves to economic and social 
progress. 

We seek no bases or special position for the 
United States. We do not seek to destroy or 
overturn the Communist regimes in Hanoi 
and Peiping. We ask only that they cease 
their aggressions, that they leave their neigh- 
bors alone. 

Repeatedly, we and others have sought to 
achieve a peaceful settlement of the war in 
Vietnam. 

We have had many talks with the Soviet 
authorities over a period of more than 4 
years. But their influence in Hanoi appears 
to be limited. Recently, when approached, 
their response has been, in substance: You 
have come to the wrong address—nobody has 
authorized us to negotiate. Talk to Hanoi. 

We have had a long series of talks with the 
Chinese Communists in Warsaw. Although 
Peiping is more cautious in action than in 
word, it is unbending in its hostility to us 
and plainly opposed to any negotiated settle- 
ment in Vietnam. 

There have been repeated contacts with 
Hanoi. Many channels are open. And many 
have volunteered to use them. But so far 
there has been no indication that Hanoi is 
seriously interested in peace on any terms 
except those which would assure a Commu- 
nist takeover of South Vietnam. 

We and others have sought to open the 
way for conferences on the neighboring 
states of Laos and Cambodia, where progress 
toward peace might be reflected in Vietnam. 
These approaches have been blocked by 
Hanoi and Peiping. 

The United Kingdom, as cochairman of the 
Geneva conferences, has repeatedly sought a 
path to a settlement—first by working to- 
ward a new Geneva Conference, then by a 
visit by a senior British statesman. Both 
efforts were blocked by the Communists— 
and neither Hanoi nor Peiping would even 
receive the senior British statesman. 

In April, President Johnson offered uncon- 
ditional discussions with the governments 
concerned. Hanoi and Peiping called this 
offer a hoax.“ 

Seventeen nonalined nations appealed for 
a peaceful solution, by negotiations with- 
out preconditions. We accepted the pro- 
posal. Hanoi and Red China rejected it with 
scorn calling some of its authors “monsters 
and freaks.” 

The President of India made a construc- 
tive proposal for an end to hostilities and 
an Afro-Asian patrol force. We welcomed 
this proposal with interest and hope. Hanol 
and Peiping rejected it as a betrayal. 

In May, the United States and South Viet- 
nam suspended air attacks on North Viet- 
nam, This action was made known to the 
other side to see if there would be a response 
in kind. But Hanoi denounced the pause as 
“a wornout trick” and Peiping denounced 
it as a “swindle.” Some say the pause was 
not long enough. But we knew the nega- 
tive reaction from the other side before we 
resumed. And we had paused previously for 
more than 4 years while thousands of armed 
men invaded the south and killed thousands 
of South Vietnamese, including women and 
children, and deliberately destroyed school- 
houses and playgrounds and hospitals and 
health centers and other facilities that the 
South Vietnamese had built to improve their 
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lives and give their children a chance for a 
better education and better health. 

In late June, the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers established a mission of four of 
their members to explore with all parties con- 
cerned the possibilities for a conference 
leading to a just and lasting peace. Hanoi 
and Peiping made it plain that they would 
not receive the mission. 

Mr. Harold Davies, a member of the British 
Parliament, went to Hanoi with the approval 
of Prime Minister Wilson. But the high of- 
ficials there would not even talk with him. 
And the lower-ranking officials who did talk 
with him made it clear that Hanoi was not 
yet interested in negotiations, that it was 
intent on a total victory in South Vietnam. 
As Prime Minister Wilson reported to the 
House of Commons, Mr. Davies met with a 
conviction among the North Vietnamese that 
their prospects of victory were too imminent 
for them to forsake the battlefield for the 
conference table. 

We and others have made repeated efforts 
at discussions through the United Nations. 
In the Security Council, after the August at- 
tacks in the Gulf of Tonkin, we supported a 
Soviet proposal that the Government of 
North Vietnam be invited to come to the 
Security Council. But Hanoi refused. 

In April, Secretary General U Thant con- 
sidered visits to Hanoi and Peiping to ex- 
plore the possibilities of peace. But both 
those Communist regimes made it plain that 
they did not regard the United Nations as 
competent to deal with that matter. 

The President’s San Francisco speech in 
June requested help from the United Na- 
tions’ membership at large in getting peace 
talks started. 

In late July the President sent our new 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Arthur J. 
Goldberg, to New York with a letter to 
Secretary General U Thant requesting that 
all the resources, energy and immense pres- 
tige of the United Nations be employed to 
find ways to halt aggression and to bring 
peace in Vietnam. The Secretary General has 
already accepted this assignment. 

We sent a letter to the Security Council 
calling attention to the special responsibil- 
ity in this regard of the Security Council 
and of the nations which happen to be mem- 
bers of the Council. We have considered 
from time to time placing the matter formal- 
ly before the Security Council. But we have 
been advised by many nations—and by many 
individuals—who are trying to help to 
achieve a peaceful settlement that to force 
debate and a vote in the Security Council 
might tend to harden positions and make 
useful explorations and discussions even 
more difficult. 

President Johnson has publicly invited 
any and all members of the United Nations 
to do all they can to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. 

By these moves the United States has in- 
tended to engage the serious attention and 
efforts of the United Nations as an institu- 
tion, and its members as signatories of its 
charter, in getting the Communists to talk 
rather than fight—while continuing with 
determination an increasing effort to demon- 
Strate that Hanoi and the Vietcong cannot 
settle the issue on the battlefield. 

We have not only placed the Vietnam issue 
before the United Nations, but believe that 
we have done so in the most constructive 
ways. 

The conditions for peace 

What are the essential conditions for peace 
in South Vietnam? 

In late June, the Foreign Minister of South 
Vietnam set forth the fundamental princi- 
ples of a “just and enduring peace.” In 
summary, those principles are: 

An end to and subversion. 

Freedom for South Vietnam to choose and 
shape for itself its own destiny “in con- 
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formity with democratic principles and with- 
out any foreign interference from whatever 
sources.“ 

As soon as aggression has ceased, the end- 
ing of the military measures now necessary 
by the Government of South Vietnam and 
the nations that have come to its aid to de- 
fend South Vietnam; and the removal of 
foreign military forces from South Vietnam. 

And effective guarantees for the freedom of 
the people of South Vietnam. 

We endorse those principles. In essence, 
they would constitute a return to the basic 
purpose of the Geneva accords of 1954. 
Whether they require reaffirmation of those 
accords or new agreements embodying these 
essential points, but with provision in either 
case for more effective international ma- 
chinery and guarantees, could be determined 
in discussions and negotiations. 

Once the basic points set forth by South 
Vietnam’s Foreign Minister were achieved, 
future relations between North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam could be worked out by 
peaceful means. And this would include the 
question of a free decision by the people of 
North and South Vietnam on the matter of 
reunification. 

When the aggression has ceased and the 
freedom of South Vietnam is assured by other 
means, we will withdraw our forces. Three 
Presidents of the United States have said 
many times that we want no permanent bases 
and no special position there. Our military 
forces are there because of the North Viet- 
namese aggression against South Vietnam 
and for no other reason. When the men and 
arms infiltrated by the North are withdrawn 
and Hanoi ceases its support and guidance 
of the war in the South, whatever remains 
in the form of indigenous dissent is a matter 
for the South Vietnamese themselves. As for 
South Vietnamese fighting in the Vietcong or 
under its control or influence, they must in 
time be integrated into their national soci- 
ety. But that is a process which must be 
brought about by the people of South Viet- 
nam, not by foreign diplomats. 

Apart from the search for a solution in 
Vietnam itself, the U.S. Government has 
hoped that discussions could be held on the 
problems concerning Cambodia and Laos, 
We supported the proposal of Prince Siha- 
nouk for a conference on Cambodia, to be 
attended by the governments that partici- 
pated in the 1954 conference, and noted the 
joint statement of the Soviet Union and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, in April, to 
the effect that both favored the convening 
of conferences on Cambodia and Laos. Sub- 
sequently, however, Hanoi appeared to draw 
back and to impose conditions at variance 
with the Cambodian proposal. 

We look beyond a just and enduring peace 
for Vietnam and Laos and Cambodia, to the 
day when Peiping will be ready to join in a 
general settlement in the Far East—a gen- 
eral settlement that would remove the threat 
of aggression and make it possible for all the 
peoples of the area to devote themselves to 
economic and social progress. 

Several of the nations of Asia are densely 
populated. And high rates of population 
growth make it difficult for them to increase 
per capita incomes. The solution to these 
problems cannot be found through external 

on. They must be achieved inter- 
nally within each nation. 

As President Johnson has said, the United 
States stands ready to assist and support co- 
operative programs for economic develop- 
ment in Asia. Already we are making avail- 
able additional funds for the development of 
the Mekong Valley. And we are taking the 
lead in organizing an Asian Development 
Bank, which we hope will be supported by 
all the major industrialized nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. We would welcome 
membership by North Vietnam, when it has 
ceased its aggression. 
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Those are our objectives—peace and a 
better life for all who are willing to live at 
peace with their neighbors. 


The present path 


I turn now to the specific actions we are 
taking to convince Hanoi that it will not suc- 
ceed and that it must move toward a peace- 
Tul solution. 

Secretary McNamara is appearing before 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
to discuss the military situation within 
South Vietnam in detail. In essence, our 
present view is that it is crucial to turn the 
tide in the south, and that for this purpose 
it is necessary to send substantial numbers 
of additional American forces. 

The primary responsibility for defeating 
the Vietcong will remain, however, with the 
South Vietnamese. They have some 545,000 
men in military and paramilitary forces, De- 
spite losses, every branch of the armed forces 
of South Vietnam has more men under arms 
than it had 6 months ago. And they are 
making systematic efforts to increase their 
forces still further. The primary missions 
of American ground forces are to secure the 
airbases used by the South Vietnamese and 
ourselves and to provide a strategic reserve, 
thus releasing South Vietnamese troops for 
offensive actions against the Vietcong. In 
securing the airbases and related military 
installations, American forces are pushing 
out into the countryside to prevent build- 
ups for surprise attacks. And they may be 
used in emergencies to help the South Viet- 
namese in combat. But the main task of 
rooting out the Vietcong will continue to be 
the responsibility of the South Vietnamese. 
And we have seen no sign that they are 
about to try to shift that responsibility to 
us. On the contrary, the presence of in- 
creasing numbers of American combat troops 
seems to have stimulated greater efforts on 
the part of the fighting men of South Viet- 
nam. 

At the same time, on the military side, we 
shall maintain, with the South Vietnamese, 
our program of limited air attacks on mili- 
tary targets in North Vietnam. This pro- 
gram is a part of the total strategy. We had 
never expected that air attacks on North 
Vietnam alone would bring Hanoi to a quick 
decision to cease its aggression. Hanoi has 
been committed to its aggression too long 
and too deeply to turn around overnight. 
It must be convinced that it faces not only 
continuing, and perhaps increased, pressure 
on the north itself, but also that it simply 
cannot win in the south. 

The air attacks on the North have also had 
specific military effects in reducing the scale 
of increased infiltration from the North. 
Finally, they are important as a werning to 
all concerned that there are no longer 
sanctuaries for aggression. 

It has been suggested in some quarters 
that Hanoi would be more disposed to move 
to negotiations and to cease its aggression if 
we stopped bombing the North. We do not 
rule out the possibility of another and longer 
pause in bombing, but the question re- 
mains—and we have repeatedly asked it: 
What would happen from the North in re- 
sponse? Would Hanoi withdraw the 325th 
Division of the Regular Army, which is now 
deployed in South Vietnam and across the 
line in Laos? Would it take home the other 
men it has infiltrated into the South? 
Would it stop sending arms and ammunition 
into South Vietnam? Would the campaign 
of assassination and sabotage in the South 
cease? We have been trying to find out 
what would happen if we were to suspend 
our bombing of the North. We have not 
been able to get an answer or even a hint. 

Those who complain about air attacks on 
military targets in North vietnam would 
carry more weight if they had manifested, or 
would manifest now, appropriate concern 
about the infiltrations from the North, the 
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high rate of military activity in the South, 
and the ruthless campaign of terror and as- 
sassination which is being conducted in the 
South under the direction of Hanoi and with 
its active support. 

The situation in South Vietnam 


Let me now underline just a few points 
about the political and economic situation 
in South Vietnam. For we know well that, 
while security is fundamental to turning the 
tide, it remains vital to do all we can on the 
political and economic fronts. 

All of us have been concerned, of course, 
by the difficulties of the South Vietnamese 
in developing an effective and stable govern- 
ment. But this failure should not astonish 
us. South Vietnam is a highly plural society 
striving to find its political feet under very 
adverse conditions. Other nations—new 
and old—with fewer difficulties and unmo- 
lested by determined aggressors have done 
no better. South Vietnam emerged from the 
French Indochina war with many political 
factions, most of which were firmly anti- 
Communist. Despite several t ini- 
tial successes in establishing a degree of po- 
litical harmony, the government of President 
Diem could not maintain a lasting unity 
among the many factions. The recent shift- 
ing and reshuffling of Vietnamese Govern- 
ments is largely the continuing search for 
political unity and a viable regime which can 
overcome these long-evident political divi- 
sions, 

And we should not forget that the destruc- 
tion of the fabric of government at all levels 
has been a primary objective of the Vietcong. 
The Vietcong has assassinated thousands of 
local officlals—and health workers and 
schoolteachers and others who were helping 
to improve the life of the people of the 
countryside. In the last year and a half, it 
has killed, wounded, or kidnaped 2,291 vil- 
lage officials and 22,146 other civilians— 
these on top of its thousands of earlier 
victims. 

Despite the risks to themselves and their 
families, Vietnamese have continued to come 
forward to fill these posts. And in the last 
6 years, no political dissenter of any con- 
sequence has gone over to the Vietcong. 
The Buddhists, the Catholics, the sects, the 
Cambodians (of which there are about a 
million in South Vietnam), the Montag- 
nards—all the principal elements in South 
Vietnamese political life except the Viet- 
cong itself, which is a very small minority— 
remain overwhelmingly anti-Communist. 

The suggestion that Ho Chi Minh probably 
could win a free election in South Vietnam is 
directly contrary to all the evidence we have. 
And we have a great deal of evidence, for 
we have Americans—in twos and threes and 
fours and sixes—in the countryside in all 
parts of Vietnam. In years past Ho Chi 
Minh was a hero throughout Vietnam. For 
he had led the fight against the Japanese 
and then against the French. But his glam- 
our began to fade when he set up a Commu- 
nist police state in the North—and the 
South, by contrast, made great progress un- 
der a non-Communist nationalist govern- 
ment. Today the North Vietnamese regime 
is badly discredited. We find the South Viet- 
namese in the countryside ready to cooperate 
with their own government when they can 
do so with reasonable hope of not being 
assassinated by the Vietcong the next night. 

At the present time, somewhat more than 
50 percent of the people of Vietnam live in 
areas under the control of their Government, 
Another 25 percent live in areas of shifting 
control. And about 25 percent live in areas 
under varying degrees of Vietcong control. 
But even where it succeeds in imposing taxes, 
drafting recruits, and commandeering labor, 
the Vietcong has not usually been able to 
organize the area. We have a good deal of 
evidence that Vietcong tax exactions and ter- 
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rorism have increasingly alienated the vil- 
lagers. And one of the problems with which 
the South Vietnamese Government and we 
have to deal is the large scale exodus from 
the central highlands to the coastal areas of 
refugees from the Vietcong. 

It is of the greatest significance that, de- 
spite many years of harsh war, despite the 
political instability of the central govern- 
ment, and despite division of their country 
since 1954, the people of South Vietnam fight 
on with uncommon determination. There is 
no evidence among politicians, the bureauc- 
racy, the military, the major religious groups, 
the youth, or even the peasantry of a desire 
for peace at any price. They all oppose sur- 
render or accommodation on a basis which 
would lead to a Communist takeover. The 
will to resist the aggression from the North 
has survived through periods of great stress 
and remains strong. 

The central objective of our foreign policy 
is a peaceful community of nations, each free 
to choose its own institutions but cooperat- 
ing with one another to promote their mu- 
tual welfare. It is the kind of world order 
envisaged in the opening sections of the 
United Nations Charter. But there have been 
and still are important forces in the world 
which seek a different goal—which deny the 
right of free choice, which seek to expand 
their influence and empires by every means 
including force. 


The bulwark oj peace 


In defense of peace and freedom and the 
right of free choice: 

We and others insisted that the Soviets 
withdraw their forces from Iran. 

We went to the aid of Turkey and Greece. 

We joined in organizing the European re- 
covery program and in forming the North 
Atlantic Alliance. 

We and our allies have defended the free- 
dom of West Berlin. 

We and 15 other nations joined in repel- 
ling the aggression in Korea. 

We have joined defensive alliances with 
many other nations and have helped them to 
strengthen their defensive military forces. 

We supported the United Nations in its 
efforts to preserve the independence of the 
Congo. 

We insisted that the Soviet Union with- 
draw strategic weapons from Cuba. 

Had we not done these things—and 
others—the enemies of freedom, would now 
control much of the world and be in a posi- 
tion to destroy us or at least to sap our 
strength by economic strangulation. 

For the same basic reasons that we took 
all those other measures to deter or to repel 
aggression, we are determined to assist the 
people of South Vietnam to defeat this ag- 


on. 

In his last public utterance, recorded only 
half an hour before his death, a great and 
beloved American, Adlai Stevenson said: 

“There has been a great deal of pressure 
on me in the United States from many 
sources to take a position—a public posi- 
tion—inconsistent with that of my Govern- 
ment. Actually, I don’t agree with those 
protestants. My hope in Vietnam is that re- 
sistance there may establish the fact that 

in Asia are not to be precipitated 
by outside forces.” 

I believe, with the President, that “once 
the Communists know, as we know, that a 
violent solution is impossible, then a peace- 
ful solution is inevitable.“ 

The great bulwark of peace for all free- 
men—and therefore of peace for the millions 
ruled by the adversaries of freedom—has 
been, and is today, the power of the United 
States and our to use that power, 
in cooperation with other free nations to 
deter or to defeat aggression, and to help 
other free nations to go forward economi- 
cally, socially, and politically. 
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We have had to cope with a long series of 
dangerous crises caused by the aggressive ap- 
petites of others. But we are a great na- 
tion and people. I am confident that we will 
meet this test, as we have met others. 


THE TASKS OF DEFENSE 


(Statement by Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara, before the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, August 4, 1965) 

The issue in Vietnam is essentially the 
same as it was in 1954 when President 
Eisenhower said: 

“I think it is no longer necessary to enter 
into a long argument or exposition to show 
the importance to the United States of 
Indochina and of the struggle going on there. 
No matter how the struggle may have started, 
it has long since become one of the testing 
places between a free form of government 
and dictatorship. Its outcome is going to 
have the greatest significance for us, and 
possibly for a long time into the future. 

“We have here a sort of cork in the bottle, 
the bottle being the great area that includes 
Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, all of the sur- 
rounding areas of Asia with its hundreds of 
millions of people. * * *” 


The nature of the conflict 


What is at stake in Vietnam today is the 
ability of the free world to block Commu- 
nist armed aggression and prevent the 
loss of all of southeast Asia, a loss which 
in its ultimate consequences could drasti- 
cally alter the strategic situation in Asia 
and the Pacific to the grave detriment of our 
own security and that of our allies. While 
15 years ago, in Korea, Communist aggres- 
sion took the form of an overt armed attack, 
today in South Vietnam, it has taken the 
form of a large-scale intensive guerrilla 
operation. 

The covert nature of this aggression, which 
characterized the earlier years of the struggle 
in South Vietnam, has now all but been 
stripped away. The control of the Vietcong 
effort by the regime in Hanoi, supported and 
incited by Communist China, has become 
increasingly apparent. 

The struggle there has enormous implica- 
tions for the security of the United States 
and the free world, and for that matter, the 
Soviet Union as well. The North Vietnamese 
and the Chinese Communists have chosen to 
make South Vietnam the test case for their 
particular version of the so-called wars of 
national liberation. The extent to which 
violence should be used in overthrowing 
non-Communist governments has been one 
of the most bitterly contested issues between 
the Chinese and the Soviet Communists. 

Although the former Chairman, Mr. Khru- 
shchev, fully endorsed wars of national lib- 
eration as the preferred means of extending 
the sway of communism, he cautioned that 
“this does not necessarily mean that the 
transition to socialism will everywhere and 
in all cases be linked with armed uprising 
and civil war. * * * Revolution by peaceful 
means accords with the interests of the 
working class and the masses.” 

The Chinese Communists, however, insist 
that: 

“Peaceful coexistence cannot replace the 
revolutionary struggles of the people. The 
transition from capitalism to socialism in 
any country can only be brought about 
through proletarian revolution and the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat in that coun- 
try. * * * The vanguard of the proletariat 
will remain unconquerable in all circum- 
stances only if it masters all forms of strug- 
gle—peaceful and armed, open and secret, 
legal and illegal, parliamentary struggle and 
mass struggle, and so forth.” (Letter to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, June 14, 1963.) 
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Their preference for violence was even 
more emphatically expressed in an article in 
the Peiping People’s Daily of March 31, 1964: 

“It is advantageous from the point of 
view of tactics to refer to the desire for 
peaceful transition, but it would be inappro- 
priate to emphasize the possibility of peace- 
ful transition. * * * the proletarian party 
must never substitute parliamentary strug- 
gle for proletarian revolution or entertain 
the illusion that the transition to socialism 
can be achieved through the parliamentary 
road. Violent revolution is a universal law 
of proletarian revolution. To realize the 
transition to socialism, the proletariat must 
wage armed struggle, smash the old state 
machine and establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. * * *” 

“Political power,” the article quotes Mao 
Tse-tung as saying, “grows out of the barrel 


out the world we see the fruits 
of these policies anc in Vietnam, particu- 
larly, we see the effects of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ more militant stance and their 
hatred of the free world. They make no 
secret of the fact that Vietnam is the test 
case, and neither does the regime in Hanol. 
General Giap, head of the North Vietnamese 
Army, recently said that “South Vietnam is 
the model of the national liberation move- 
ment of our time. II the special war- 
fare that the U.S. imperialists are testing in 
South Vietnam is overcome, then it can be 
defeated everywhere in the world.” And, 
Pham Van Dong, Premier of North Vietnam, 
pointed out that “The experience of our 
compatriots in South Vietnam attracts the 
attention of the world, especially the peoples 
of South America.” 

It is clear that a Communist success in 
South Vietnam would be taken as proof that 
the Chinese Communists’ position is correct 
and they will have made a giant step forward 
in their efforts to seize control of the world 
Communist movement. 

Furthermore, such a success would greatly 
increase the prestige of Communist China 
among the nonalined nations and strength- 
en the position of their followers everywhere. 
In that event we would then have to be 
prepared to cope with the same kind of 
aggression in other parts of the world wher- 
ever the existing governments are weak and 
the social structures fragmented. If Com- 
munist armed aggression is not stopped in 
Vietnam, as it was in Korea, the confidence 
of small nations in America’s pledges of sup- 
port will be weakened and many of them, 
in widely separated areas of the world, will 
feel unsafe. 

Thus, the stakes in South Vietnam are far 
greater than the loss of one small country 
to communism. Its loss would be a most 
serious setback to the cause of freedom and 
would greatly complicate the task of prevent- 
ing the further spread of militant Asian com- 
munism. And, if that spread is not halted, 
our strategic position in the world will be 
Weakened and our national security directly 
endangered 


Conditions leading to the present situation 
in South Vietnam 


Essential to a proper understanding of the 
present situation in South Vietnam is a 
recognition of the fact that the so-called 

cy there is planned, directed, con- 
trolled, and supported from Hanoi. 

True, there is a small dissident minority in 
South Vietnam, but the government could 
cope with it if it were not directed and sup- 
plied from the outside. As early as 1960, at 
the Third Congress of the North Vietnamese 
Communist Party, both Ho Chi Minh and 
General Giap spoke of the need to “step up” 
the “revolution in the South.” In March 
1963 the party organ Hoc Tap stated that the 
authorities in South Vietnam “are well aware 
that North Vietnam is the firm base for the 
southern reyolution and the point on which 
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it leans, and that our party is the steady and 
experienced vanguard unit of the working 
class and people and is the brain and factor 
that decides all victories of the revolution.” 

Through most of the past decade the North 
Vietnamese Government denied and went to 
great efforts to conceal the scale of its per- 
sonnel and materiel support, in addition to 
direction and encouragement, to the Viet- 
cong. 


It had strong reasons to do so. The North 
Vietnamese regime had no wish to force upon 
the attention of the world its massive and 
persistent violations of its Geneva pledges 
of 1954 and 1962 regarding noninterference 
in South Vietnam and Laos. 

However, in building up the Vietcong 
forces for a decisive challenge, the authori- 
ties in North Vietnam have increasingly 
dropped the disguises that gave their earlier 
support a clandestine character. 

Through 1963, the bulk of the arms infil- 
trated from the North were old French and 
American models acquired prior to 1954 in 
Indochina and Korea. 

Now, the flow of weapons from North Viet- 
mam consists almost entirely of the latest 
arms acquired from Communist China; and 
the flow is large enough to have entirely re- 
equipped the main force units, despite the 
capture this year by government forces of 
thousands of these weapons and millions of 
rounds of the new ammunition. 

Likewise, through 1963, nearly all the per- 
sonnel infiltrating through Laos, trained and 
equipped in the North and ordered South, 
were former southerners. 

But in the last 18 months, the great ma- 
jority of the infiltrators—more than 10,000 
of them—have been ethnic northerners, 
mostly draftees ordered into the People’s 
Army of Vietnam for duty in the South. 
And it now appears that, starting their jour- 
ney through Laos last December, from one to 
three regiments of a North Vietnamese regu- 
lar division, the 325th Division of the North 
Vietnamese Army, have deployed into the 
Central Highlands of South Vietnam for 
combat alongside the Vietcong. 

Thus, despite all its reasons for secrecy, 
Hanoi’'s desire for decisive results this sum- 
mer has forced it to reveal its hand even 
more openly. 

The United States during the last 4 years 
has steadily increased its help to the people 
of South Vietnam in an effort to counter 
this ever-increasing scale of Communist 
aggression. 
measure of success during 1962. 
Vietnamese forces in that year made good 
progress in suppressing the Vietcong insur- 
rection. 

Although combat deaths suffered by these 
forces in 1962 rose by 11 percent over the 
1961 level (from about 4,000 to 4,450), Viet- 
cong combat deaths increased by 72 percent 
(from about 12,000 to 21,000). Weapons lost 
by the South Vietnamese fell from 5,900 in 
1961 to 5,200 in 1962, while the number lost 
by the Vietcong rose from 2,750 to 4,050. The 
Government's new strategic hamlet program 
was just getting underway and was showing 
promise. The economy was growing and the 
Government seemed firmly in control. 
Therefore, in early 1963, I was able to say: 
„ victory over the Vietcong will most 
likely take many years. But now, asa result 
of the operations of the last year, there is a 
new feeling of confidence, not only on the 
part of the Government of South Vietnam 
but also among the populace, that victory 
is possible.” 

But at the same time I also cautioned: 

“We are not unmindful of the fact that 
the pressure on South Vietnam may well 
continue through infiltration via the Laos 
corridor. Nor are we unmindful of the pos- 
sibility that the Communists, sensing defeat 
in their covert efforts, might resort to overt 
aggression from North Vietnam. Obviously, 
this latter contingency could require a 
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greater direct participation by the United 
States. The survival of an independent 
government in South Vietnam is so impor- 
tant to the security of all southeast Asia and 
to the free world that we must be prepared 
to take all necessary measures within our 
capability to prevent a Communist victory.” 

Unfortunately, the caution voiced in early 
1963 proved to be well founded. Late in 
1963, the Communists stepped up their ef- 
forts, and the military situation began to 
deteriorate. The Diem government came 
under increasing internal pressure, and in 
November it was overthrown. As I reported 
in February 1964: 

“The Vietcong was quick to take advantage 
of the growing opposition to the Diem gov- 
ernment and the period of uncertainty fol- 
lowing its overthrow. Vietcong activities 
were already increasing in September and 
continued to increase at an accelerated rate 
in October and November, particularly in the 
delta area. And I must report that they 
have made considerable progress since the 
coup.” 

Following the coup, the lack of stability 
in the central government and the rapid 
turnover of key personnel, particularly senior 
military commanders, began to be reflected 
in combat operations and throughout the 
entire fabric of the political and economic 
structure, And, in 1964, the Communists 
greatly increased the scope and tempo of 
their subversive efforts. Larger scale at- 
tacks became more frequent and the flow of 
men and supplies from the north expanded. 
The incidence of terrorism and sabotage rose 
rapidly and the pressure on the civilian pop- 
ulation was intensified. 

The deteriorating military situation was 
clearly reflected in the statistics. South 
Vietnamese combat deaths rose from 5,650 in 
1963 to 7,450 in 1964 and the number of 
weapons lost from 8,250, to 14,100. In con- 
trast, Vietcong combat deaths dropped from 
20,600 to 16,800 and, considering the 
stepped-up tempo of activity, they experi- 
enced only a very modest rise in the rate of 
weapons lost (from 5,400 to 5,900). 

At various times in recent months, I have 
called attention to the continued buildup 
of Communist forces in South Vietnam. I 
pointed out that although these forces had 
not been committed to combat in any sig- 
nificant degree, they probably would be after 
the start of the monsoon season. It is now 
clear that these forces are being committed 
in increasing numbers and that the Com- 
munists have decided to make an all-out 
attempt to bring down the Government of 
South Vietnam. 

The entire economic and social structure 
is under attack. Bridges, railroads, and high- 
ways are being destroyed and interdicted. 
Agricultural products are being barred from 
the cities. Electric powerplants and com- 
munication lines are being sabotaged. 
Whole villages are being burned and their 
population driven away, increasing the 
refugee burden on the South Vietnamese 
Government. 

In addition to the continued infiltration of 
increasing numbers of individuals and the 
acceleration of the flow of modern equip- 
ment and supplies, organized units of the 
North Vietnamese Army have been identified 
in South Vietnam, We now estimate the 
hard core Vietcong strength at some 70,000 
men, including a recently reported increase 
in the number of combat battalions. In ad- 
dition, they have some 90,000 to 100,000 ir- 

and some 30,000 in their political 
cadres; i.e., tax collectors, propagandists, 
etc. We have also identified at least three 
battalions of the regular North Vietnamese 
Army, and there are probably considerably 
more. 
At the same ane the Government of 
South Vienam has found it in y dif- 
ficult to make a 8 in 
the size of its own forces, which now stand at 
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about 545,000 men, including the regional 
and local defense forces but excluding the 
national police. 

Combat deaths on both sides have been 
mounting—for the South Vietnamese from 
an average of 143 men a week in 1964, to 
about 270 a week for the 4-week period end- 
ing July 24 this year. Vietcong losses have 
gone from 322 a week last year to about 680 
a week for the 4-week period ending July 24. 

Most important, the ratio of South Viet- 
namese to Vietcong strength has seriously 
declined in the last 6 or 7 months from about 
5 to 1 to about 3 or 3½ to 1; the ratio of 
combat battalions is substantially less. This 
is far too low a ratio for a guerrilla war even 
though the greater mobility and firepower 
provided to the South Vietnamese forces by 
the United States help to offset that dis- 
advantage. 

The South Vietnamese forces have to de- 
fend hundreds of cities, towns, and hamlets 
while the Vietcong are free to choose the 
time and place of their attack. As a result, 
the South Vietnamese are stretched thin in 
defensive positions, leaving only a small cen- 
tral reserve for offensive action against the 
Vietcong, while the latter are left free to con- 
centrate their forces and throw them against 
selected targets. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Vietcong retains most of the 
initiative. 

Even so, we may not as yet have seen the 
full weight of the Communist attack. Pres- 
ently, the situation is particularly acute in 
the northern part of the country where the 
Communists have mobilized large military 
forces which pose a threat to the entire re- 
gion and its major cities and towns. Our 
air attack may have helped to keep these 
forces off balance but the threat remains 
and it is very real. 

Clearly, the time has come when the people 
of South Vietnam need more help from us 
and other nations if they are to retain their 
freedom and independence. 

We have already responded to that need 
with some 75,000 U.S. military personnel, 
including some combat units. This number 
will be raised to 125,000 almost immediately 
with the deployment of the Air Mobile Divi- 
sion and certain other forces. But, more 
help will be needed in the months ahead and 
additional U.S. combat forces will be required 
to back up the hard-pressed Army of South 
Vietnam. Two other nations have provided 
combat forces—Australia and New Zealand. 
We hope that by the end of this year others 
will join them. In this regard, the Koreans 
have just recently approved a combat divi- 
sion for deployment to Vietnam, which is 
scheduled to arrive this fall. 


Role of U.S. combat forces in South Vietnam 


As I noted earlier, the central reserve of 
the South Vietnamese Army has been seri- 
ously depleted in recent months. The prin- 
cipal role of U.S. ground combat forces will 
be to supplement this reserve in support of 
the frontline forces of the South Vietnamese 
Army. The indigenous paramilitary forces 
will deal with the pacification of areas 
cleared of organized Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese units, a role more appropriate for 
them than for our forces. 

The Government of South Vietnam’s 
strategy, with which we concur, is to achieve 
the initiative, to expand gradually its area of 
control by breaking up major concentrations 
of enemy forces, using to the maximum our 
preponderance of airpower, both land and 
sea based. The number of fixed-wing at- 
tack sorties by U.S. aircraft in South Viet- 
nam will increase manifold by the end of the 
year. 

Armed helicopter sorties will also increase 
dramatically over the same period, and ex- 
tension use will be made of heavy artillery, 
both land based and sea based. At the same 
time our air and naval forces will continue 
to interdict the Vietcong supplies line from 
North Vietnam, both land and sea. 
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Although our tactics have changed, our 
objective remains the same. 

We have no desire to widen the war. We 
have no desire to overthrow the North Viet- 
namese regime, seize its territory or achieve 
the unification of North and South Vietnam 
by force of arms. We have no need for per- 
manent military bases in South Vietnam or 
for special privileges of any kind. 

What we are seeking through the planned 
military buildup is to block the Vietcong 
Offensive, to give the people of South Viet- 
nam and their armed forces some relief from 
the unrelenting Communist pressures—to 
give them time to strengthen their govern- 
ment, to reestablish law and order, and to 
revive their economic life which has been 
seriously disrupted by Vietcong harassment 
and attack in recent months. We have no 
illusions that success will be achieved quick- 
ly, but we are confident that it will be 
achieved much more surely by the plan I 
have outlined. 

Increases in U.S. military forces 

Fortunately, we have greatly increased the 
strength and readiness of our Military Estab- 
lishment since 1961, particularly in the kinds 
of forces which we now require in southeast 
Asia. The Active Army has been expanded 
from 11 to 16 combat ready divisions. 
Twenty thousand men have been added to 
the Marine Corps to allow them to fill out 
their combat structure and at the same time 
facilitate the mobilization of the Marine 
Corps Reserve. The tactical fighter squad- 
rons of the Air Force have been increased by 
51 percent. Our airlift capability has more 
than doubled. Special forces trained to deal 
with insurgency threats have been multiplied 
elevenfold. General ship construction and 
conversion has been doubled. 

During this same period, procurement for 
the expanded force has been increased great- 
ly: Air Force tactical aircraft—from $360 mil- 
lion in 1961 to about $1.1 billion in the orig- 
inal fiscal year 1966 budget; Navy aircraft— 
from $18 billion to $2.2 billion; Army heli- 
copters—from 286 aircraft to over 1,000. Pro- 
curement of ordnance, vehicles and related 
equipment was increased about 150 percent 
in the fiscal years 1962-64 period, compared 
with the preceding 3 years. The tonnage of 
modern nonnuclear air-to-ground ordnance 
in stock tripled between fiscal year 1961 and 
fiscal year 1965. In brief, the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States, today, is in 
far better shape than it ever has been in 
peacetime to face whatever tasks may lie 
ahead. 

Nevertheless, some further increases in 
forces, military personnel, production, and 
construction will be required if we are to de- 
ploy additional forces to southeast Asia and 
provide for combat consumption while, at 
the same time, maintaining our capabilities 
to deal with crises elsewhere in the world. 

To offset the deployments now planned to 
southeast Asia, and provide some additional 
forces for possible new deployments, we pro- 
pose to increase the presently authorized 
force levels. These increases will be of three 
types: (1) Additional units for the Active 
Forces, over and above those refiected in the 
January budget; (2) military personnel aug- 
mentations for presently authorized units in 
the Active Forces to man new bases, to handle 
the larger logistics workload, etc.; and (3) 
additional personnel and extra training for 
selected Reserve component units to increase 
their readiness for quick deployment. We 
believe we can achieve this buildup without 
calling up the Reserves or ordering the invol- 
untary extension of tours, except as already 
authorized by law for the Department of the 
Navy. Even here the extension of officer 
tours will be on a selective basis and exten- 
sions for enlisted men will be limited, in gen- 
eral, to not more than 4 months. 

The program I have outlined here today 
and the $1.7 billion amendment to the fiscal 
year 1966 Defense appropriation bill now be- 
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fore the committee will, in the collective 
judgment of my principal military and ci- 
vilian advisers and myself, provide the men, 
materiel, and facilities required to fulfill the 
President’s pledge to meet the mounting ag- 
gression in South Vietnam, while at the same 
time maintaining the forces required to meet 
commitments elsewhere in the world. 


THE CHALLENGE OF HUMAN NEED 
(Address by the President to the Association 
of American Editorial Cartoonists, the 
White House, May 13, 1965) 
The third face of the war 


The war in Vietnam has many faces. 

There is the face of armed conflict—of ter- 
ror and gunfire—of bomb-heavy planes and 
campaign-weary soldiers. * * * 

The second face of war in Vietnam is the 
quest for a political solution—the face of 
diplomacy and politics—of the ambitions and 
the interests of other nations. * * * 

The third face of war in Vietnam is, at 
once, the most tragic and most hopeful. It 
is the face of human need. It is the un- 
tended sick, the hungry family, and the il- 
literate child. It is men and women, many 
without shelter, with rags for clothing, strug- 
gling for survival in a very rich and a very 
fertile land. 

It is the most important battle of all in 
which we are engaged. 

For a nation cannot be built by armed 
power or by political agreement. It will rest 
on the expectation by individual men and 
women that their future will be better than 
their past. 

It is not enough to just fight against some- 
thing. People must fight for something, and 
the people of South Vietnam must know that 
after the long, brutal journey through the 
dark tunnel of conflict there breaks the light 
of a happier day. And only if this is so can 
they be expected to sustain the enduring will 
for continued strife. Only in this way can 
long-run stability and peace come to their 
land. 

And there is another, more profound rea- 
son. In Vietnam communism seeks to really 
impose its will by force of arms. But we 
would be deeply mistaken to think that this 
was the only weapon. Here, as other places 
in the world, they speak to restless people— 
people rising to shatter the old ways which 
have imprisoned hope—people fiercely and 
justly reaching for the material fruits from 
the tree of modern knowledge. 

It is this desire, and not simply lust for 
conquest, which moves many of the individ- 
ual fighting men that we must now, sadly, 
call the enemy. 

It is, therefore, our task to show that free- 
dom from the control of other nations offers 
the surest road to progress, that history and 
experience testify to this truth. But it is not 
enough to call upon reason or point to ex- 
amples. We must show it through action 
and we must show it through accomplish- 
ment, and even were there no war—either 
hot or cold—we would always be active in 
humanity’s search for progress. 

This task is commanded to us by the 
moral values of our civilization, and it rests 
on the inescapable nature of the world that 
we have now entered. For in that world, as 
long as we can foresee, every threat to man's 
welfare will be a threat to the welfare of our 
own people. Those who live in the emerging 
community of nations will ignore the perils 
of their neighbors at the risk of their own 
prospects, 

Cooperative development in southeast Asia 

This is true not only for Vietnam but for 
every part of the developing world. This is 
why, on your behalf, I recently proposed a 
massive, cooperative development effort for 
all of southeast Asia. I named the respected 
leader, Eugene Black, as my personal repre- 
sentative to inaugurate our participation in 
these programs. 
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Since that time rapid progress has been 
made, I am glad to report. Mr. Black has 
met with the top officials of the United Na- 
tions on several occasions. He has talked to 
other interested parties. He has found in- 
creasing enthusiasm. The United Nations 18 
already setting up new mechanisms to help 
carry forward the work of development. 

In addition, the United States is now pre- 
pared to participate in, and to support, an 
Asian Development Bank, to carry out and 
help finance the economic progress in that 
area of the world and the development that 
we desire to see in that area of the world. 

So this morning I call on every other in- 
dustrialized nation, including the Soviet 
Union, to help create a better life for all of 
the people of southeast Asia. 

Surely, surely, the works of peace can 
bring men together in a common effort to 
abandon forever the works of war. 

But, as South Vietnam is the central place 
of conflict, it is also a principal focus for 
our work to increase the well-being of peo- 
ple. 

It is that effort in South Vietnam, of which 
I think we are too little informed, which I 
want to relate to you this morning. 


Strengthening Vietnam’s economy 


We began in 1954, when Vietnam became 
independent, before the war between the 
north and the south. Since that time we 
have spent more than $2 billion in economic 
help for the 16 million people of South Viet- 
mam. And despite the ravages of war, we 
have made steady, continuing gains. We 
have concentrated on food and health and 
education and housing and industry. 

Like most developing countries, South 
Vietnam's economy rests on agriculture. 
Unlike many, it has large uncrowded areas 
of very rich and very fertile land. Because 
of this, it is one of the great rice bowls of 
the entire world. With our help, since 1954, 
South Vietnam has already doubled its rice 
production, providing food for the people as 
well as providing a vital export for that 
nation. 

We have put our American farm know- 
how to work on other crops. This year, for 
instance, several hundred million cuttings 
of a new variety of sweet potato, that prom- 
ises a sixfold increase in yield will be dis- 
tributed to these Vietnamese farmers. Corn 
output should rise from 25,000 tons in 1962 
to 100,000 tons by 1966. Pig production has 
more than doubled since 1955. Many animal 
diseases have been eliminated entirely. 

Disease and epidemic brood over every 
Vietnamese village. In a country of more 
than 16 million people with a life expectancy 
of only 35 years, there are only 200 civilian 
doctors. If the Vietnamese had doctors in 
the same ratio as the United States has doc- 
tors, they would have not the 200 that they 
do have but they would have more than 
5,000 doctors. 

We have helped vaccinate, already, over 7 
million people against cholera, and millions 
more against other diseases. Hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnamese can now receive 
treatment in the more than 12,000 hamlet 
health stations that America has built and 
has stocked. New clinics and surgical suites 
are scattered throughout the entire country; 
and the medical school that we are now 
helping to build will graduate as many doc- 
tors in a single year as now serve the entire 
civilian population of South Vietnam. 

Education is the keystone of future devel- 
opment in Vietnam. It takes trained people 
to man the factories, to conduct the admin- 


years; and 2,000 more schools are going to 
be built by us in the next 12 months. The 
number of students in vocational schools 
gone up four times. Enrollment was 
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$00,000 in 1955, when we first entered there 
and started helping with our program. To- 
day it is more than 1,500,000. The 8 million 
textbooks that we have supplied to Viet- 
namese children will rise to more than 15 
million by 1967. 

Agriculture is the foundation. Health, 
education, and housing are the urgent hu- 
man needs. But industrial development is 
the great pathway to their future. 

When Vietnam was divided, most of the 
industry was in the North. The South was 
barren of manufacturing and the founda- 
tions for industry. Today more than 700 
new or rehabilitated factories—textile mills 
and cement plants, electronics and plastics— 
are changing the entire face of that nation. 
New roads and communications, railroad 
equipment, and electric generators are a 
spreading base on which the new industry 
can, and is, growing. 

Progress in the midst of war 

All this progress goes on, and it is going to 
continue to go on, under circumstances of 
staggering adversity. 

Communist terrorists have made aid pro- 

that we administer a very special tar- 
get of their attack. They fear them, because 
agricultural stations are being destroyed and 
medical centers are being burned. More than 
100 Vietnamese malaria fighters are dead. 
Our own AID officials have been wounded and 
kidnaped. These are not just the accidents 
of war. They are a part of a deliberate cam- 
paign, in the words of the Communists, “to 
cut the fingers off the hands of the Govern- 
ment.” 

We intend to continue, and we intend to 
increase our help to Vietnam. 

Nor can anyone doubt the determination of 
the South Vietmamese themselves. They 
have lost more than 12,000 of their men since 
I became your President a little over a year 
ago. 

But progress does not come from invest- 
ment alone, or plans on a desk, or even the 
directives and the orders that we approve 
here in Washington. It takes men. Men 
must take the seed to the farmer. Men 
must teach the use of fertilizer. Men must 
help in harvest. Men must build the schools, 
and men must instruct the students. Men 
must carry medicine into the jungle, and 
treat the sick, and shelter the homeless. And 
men—brave, tireless, filled with love for their 
fellows—are doing this today. They are 
doing it through the long, hot, danger-filled 
Vietnamese days and the sultry nights. 

The fullest glory must go, also, to those 
South Vietnamese that are laboring and dy- 
ing for their own people and their own na- 
tion. In hospitals and schools, along the 
rice fields and the roads, they continue to 
labor, never knowing when death or terror 
may strike. 

How incredible it is that there are a few 
who still say that the South Vietnamese do 
not want to continue the struggle. They 
are sacrificing and they are dying by the 
thousands. Their patient valor in the heavy 
presence of personal physical danger should 
be a helpful lesson to those of us who, here 
in America, Only have to read about it, or 
hear about it on the television or radio. 

We have our own heroes who labor at the 
works of peace in the midst of war. They 
toil unarmed and out of uniform. They 
know the humanity of their concern does not 
exempt them from the horrors of conflict, yet 
they go on from day to day. They bring 
food to the hungry over there. They supply 
the sick with necessary medicine. They help 
the farmer with his crops, families to find 
clean water, villages to receive the healing 
miracles of electricity. These are Americans 
who have joined our AID program, and we 
welcome others to their ranks. 


A call for aid 
For most Americans this is an easy war. 
Men fight and men suffer and men die, as 
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they always do in war. But the lives of most 
of us, at least those of us in this room and 
those listening to me this morning, are un- 
troubled. Prosperity rises, abundance in- 
creases, the Nation flourishes. 

I will report to the Cabinet when I leave 
this room that we are in the 51st month of 
continued prosperity, the longest peacetime 
prosperity for America since our country was 
founded. Yet our entire future is at stake. 

What a difference it would make if we 
could only call upon a small fraction of our 
unmatched private resources—businesses and 
unions, agricultural groups and builders—if 
we could call them to the task of 
progress in Vietnam. With such a spirit of 
patriotic sacrifice we might well strike an 
irresistible blow for freedom there and for 
freedom throughout the world. 

I therefore hope that every person within 
the sound of my voice in this country this 
morning will look for ways—and those citi- 
zens of other nations who believe in human- 
ity as we do, I hope that they will find ways 
to help progress in South Vietnam. 

This, then, is the third face of our struggle 
in Vietnam. It was there—the illiterate, the 
hungry, the sick—before this war began. It 
will be there when peace comes to us—and 
so will we—not with soldiers and planes, not 
with bombs and bullets, but with all the 
wondrous weapons of peace in the 20th 
century. 

And then, perhaps, together, all of the 
people of the world can share that gracious 
task with all the people of Vietnam, North 
and South alike. 


US. DRIVE TO NEGOTIATE IN VIET- 
NAM—RUSK, GOLDBERG, AND 
BUNDY SPELL IT OUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
New York Times headlined the Monday 
night CBS news special on Vietnam as 
“US. Diplomacy by TV.” This inter- 
rogation of Secretary Rusk, Ambassador 
Goldberg, and Presidential Assistant 
Bundy once again contributed greatly to 
the understanding by the American peo- 
ple of our policies in Vietnam. 

In the judgment of the New York 
Times, this broadcast may also have 
served another vital purpose. In that 
broadcast, as Max Frankel reports in this 
morning’s New York Times, Secretary 
Rusk may well have imparted to Hanoi 
the fact that it could expect no military 
respite without negotiations, and that 
this country is ready, willing, and anxi- 
ous to negotiate on the basis of the 1954 
Geneva agreement and, again, of the 
1962, Laotian agreements. The Secre- 
tary spells out in detail the nature of the 
self-determination, the free secret bal- 
lot election in South Vietnam to which 
we agree. 

Mr. President, there is an unusually 
clear exposition of our will to negotiate 
expressed by Ambassador Goldberg and 
by Mr. Bundy.. Let me read briefly from 
it: 

Mr. Horreter. But can one not hasten this 
process somewhat? Can one not ripen the 
quiet diplomacy by creating circumstances 
in which the other side will find it neces- 
sary to come to the conference table, by, 
for instance, dramatizing a desire to return 
to Geneva, or perhaps some dramatic, sub- 
stantive but dramatic, approach by President 
Johnson—a summit conference on this prob- 
lem, which I think everyone recognizes is a 
most serious problem? 

Mr. GoLbBERG. Mr. Hottelet, how more 
dramatic can the President of the United 
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States be? He made a public declaration 
about this in Baltimore, “unconditional dis- 
cussions,” and then some critics said that 
the President did not mean “negotiations.” 
So then in the letter that he sent down with 
me to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, he used the word “negotiations” to 
put at rest this thing that people were 
talking about. Following which, we sent 
a letter to the Security Council, in which 
we said, “We call upon anyone, any member, 
not only of the Security Council, but of 
the United Nations, to participate with us in 
this effort.” 

The 17 nonalined nations made a pro- 
posal. We said that they would form the 
basis for a negotiation. And then—I can't 
go through all of the 15 efforts that were 
made. Mr. Davies went to Hanoi. We said 
that we welcomed that initiative. The Com- 
monwealth ministers made a declaration. 
We said we welcomed that initiative. Mr. 
Nkrumah has indicated some interest; we 
did not discourage it. 

I personally feel that you never denigrate 
any party nor a great nation by indicating 
a desire for peaceful resolution of a conflict. 
The President has done this. He's gone all 
out for this purpose. 

Mr. HOTTELET. The purpose of my ques- 
tion, Mr. Goldberg, was to ask whether one 
could not do more than just indicate a will- 
ingness to accept, indicate acquiescence—— 

Mr. Bunpr. Well, we have done that, Mr. 
Hottelet, in the specific case that you men- 
tioned. It seems to me that the fact is, 
and it’s very clear, really, and increasingly 
recognized around the world, we are un- 
conditionally ready for negotiations; we are 
unconditionally ready to return to Geneva 
if others are; we are unconditionally ready 
for the good offices of the United Nations in 
any way that they can be made effective; we 
are unconditionally ready to meet with all 
interested governments aud go to work on 
this problem, and we have said so in every 
sharp and flat, and the President is fond of 
saying, in every State of the Union. And I 
believe the message has been heard. 


Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of this historic 
and significant interview be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, together with 
the fascinating interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of the interview by Max 
Frankel, published in today’s New York 
Times 


There being no objection, the tran- 
script and interpretation were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


CBS News SPECIAL REPORT— VIETNAM 
PERSPECTIVE: “WINNING THE PEACE” 


(Part III of four parts, as broadcast over 
the CBS Television Network, Monday, 
August 23, 1965) 

Participants: Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, U.N. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, 
Presidential Assistant McGeorge Bundy. 

Reporters: CBS News United Nations Cor- 
respondent Richard C. Hottelet, CBS News 
Diplomatic Correspondent Marvin Kalb, CBS 
News White House Correspondent Harry 
Reasoner. 

Produced by CBS News. 

Announcer. This is the third of four spe- 
cial 1-hour broadcasts by CBS News, Viet- 
nam Perspective.” In the past 2 weeks, the 
new decisions and the American military 
effort in Vietnam were examined. Tonight, 
“Winning the Peace.” 

The paths to a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam will be discussed by three Govern- 
ment officials. Now here is CBS News White 
House Correspondent Harry Reasoner. 

Mr. Reasoner. Good evening. We're in the 
John Quincy Adams Room of the State De- 
partment in Washington for the third in our 
series of programs with the U.S. policymak- 
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ers on Vietnam. Across from me are three 
distinguished officials whose task it is to 
pursue perhaps the most difficult and illusive 
of our objectives in Vietnam, the pursuit 
of peace. 
We're happy to have back with us the 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, who with the 
President formulates our foreign policy and 
who heads our diplomatic offensive in south- 
east Asia. 

This is our newly designated Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Arthur Goldberg, who 
is exploring the avenues of a peaceful set- 
tlement in Vietnam through U.N, channels. 

And this is McGeorge Bundy, Special As- 
sistant to the President, who has played a 
key role in the formulation of our policies 
in Vietnam and who, a few weeks ago on 
this network, defended the administration’s 
position with some professors who disagree 
with it. 

Seated with me are two CBS News col- 
leagues, diplomatic correspondent Marvin 
Kalb, who regularly covers the State Depart - 
ment and who is just back from one of 
many trips to Russia. And U.N. correspond- 
ent Richard C. Hottelet. 

Gentlemen, I'd like to begin with a fairly 
basic question. It’s been quite a weekend 
in Vietnam. We bombed close to China 
again. We bombed for the first time some 
targets that could be described as less di- 
rectly military than before, and there is a 
kind of new optimism about how the ground 
fighting is going. Is this the moment? Is 
this the time for negotiations? I'd like each 
of you to reply to that briefly. Secretary 
Rusk? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, that depends on the other 
side in their assessment of the situation. 
We have been ready for a long time to make 
peace in southeast Asia. Our problem is to 
get the other side to the conference table. 
We just don’t know. The other side must 
make that decision. 

Mr. Reasoner. Ambassador Goldberg? 

Mr. Goipperc. I think any time is a good 
time for negotiations. The only way to re- 
solve conflict is to go to the bargaining table, 
to use a term that I am very well familiar 
with, and it seems to me that this is not de- 
termined by the calendar, or even by the 
course of military events. This is deter- 
mined by the genuine desire of the parties 
to the conflict to remove the problem from 
the battlefield to the bargaining table. So 
for me, any time is a good time to negotiate. 

Mr. Reasoner. Mr. Bundy? 

Mr. Bunpy. Well, it’s certainly true that it 
is our position that now is a good time to 
negotiate. We have had that view for many 
months, have tried to make it clear in every 
way, public and private, at every level of dis- 
course, from the President on down. It is 
also true that the response from Hanoi, still 
more from Peiping, has been consistently and 
powerfully negative. No later than a week 
ago, in an interview with the correspondent 
of the French newspaper Le Monde, Ho of 
Hanoi made it very plain that they were not 
prepared to negotiate except on terms of all 
power to the Communists. I believe it to be 
true that military success of the kind which 
we have seen in recent days does help us 
bring nearer the day when there will be effec- 
tive negotiation. 

Mr. Horreter. It also reinforces the ques- 
tion that some people have asked of whether 
you ought to negotiate at all, or whether, if 
you find the tables turning your way, if you 
are gaining any kind of military ascendancy, 
whether you shouldn’t use that advantage, 
press it to checkmate Communist aggres- 
sion, which is the U.S. professed aim, 
not only in Vietnam, but all through south- 
east Asia and Laos and in northeast Thailand 
and Malaysia as well. In other words, Why 
should we negotiate? is the question. 

Mr. Bunpy. I think all of us would agree, 
and I know this to be the position of Presi- 
dent Johnson, that we are ready to negotiate 
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and that we are not to take the 
view that because the battle is going well we 
are unwilling to talk about it. In our view, 
the effort to end the aggression must con- 
tinue, while the aggression continues, but 
we are prepared for discussion and for nego- 
tiation at any time. 

Mr. Kars. There is in the air right now in 
Washington something which has not been 
here before, at least in the last couple of 
months, and that is a wispy kind of feeling 
that maybe there is some optimism here and 
some grounds for optimism. I'd like to ask 
you, Mr. Secretary, what are the grounds for 
optimism? What is the evidence that gives 
rise to this sense? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, I think the fact that 
President Johnson has made It very clear that 
we are not going to be pushed out of South 
Vietnam and that we shall meet our commit- 
ments to South Vietnam has made a big dif- 
ference to this situation. I think also the 
fact that international opinion is not sup- 
porting the effort of Hanoi to take over South 
Vietnam makes a difference, because I think 


they were hoping at one time that there 


would be a buildup of international opinion 
that might cause the United States to change 
its attitude toward our commitment. 

Mr. GOLDBERG. Gentlemen, may I make an 
observation on the Secretary's statement? 


New to diplomacy, I have been reading in 


diplomacy. Talleyrand made a statement 
about the Vienna Congress in which he said 
that the great powers there assembled were 
too frightened to fight and too stupid to agree. 
And I think in a very simple measure, we 
can say of American foreign policy in this 
situation, that it is clear from what the 
President has said, from what the Secretary 
of State has said, Mr. Bundy said in his 
teach-ins, that the United States very defi- 
nitely is not too frightened to fight. That 
has been demonstrated. 

Mr. Rusk. Let me come back, Mr. Kalb, if 
I may, to Mr. Bundy’s reference to the inter- 
view—in Le Monde, Ho Chi Minh on August 
14. He seemed to be saying there that a 
precondition for peace is the withdrawal of 
American forces, Well, under the circum- 
stances, this is quite an unrealistic point 
of view, because those forces are there solely 
because of the intervention of outside forces 
from Hanoi in South Vietnam. Now one 
would suppose that peace requires that there 
be a withdrawal of those North Vietnamese 
forces that have penetrated into South Viet- 
nam. If you don't like the word withdrawal, 
you can use the word redeployment, but it 
is that infiltration which is solely responsi- 
ble for the presence of American combat 
forces in South Vietnam. 

Now, obviously, we and others have been 
giving a good deal of thought to the basis 
on which peace can be achieved. I think 
the entire record of the United States since 
1945 shows that we want peace and not war 
and that all of our effort in this postwar 
period has been directed to that end. Well, 
now, in South Vietnam, the cessation of out- 
side aggression, the cessation of this infiltra- 
tion from the north is certainly fundamental 
because that would make it possible for 
American forces to come home, We should 
like to see full performance on all sides of 
the military clauses of the 1954 agreements. 
We have said repeatedly, time after time, 
that as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, we have no interest in military bases 
or & permanent military presence in south- 
east Asia. Well, now, that is in accord with 
the 1954 agreements and that should be one 
of the essential elements of a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

Now as far as South Vietnam internally is 
concerned, we have a deep commitment to 
the simple notion of self-determination. In 
the 1954 agreements, it was anticipated that 
there would be elections, through secret elec- 
tions—through secret ballot, and that the 
peoples of Vietnam, north and south, would 
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have a chance to express their—their opin- 
ions, and we are prepared for elections in 
South Vietnam to determine what the people 
of that country want in terms of their own 
institutions, 

And then the question of reunification 
which has been troublesome over the years. 
Again, it is instinctive with the United States 
to say, What do the people want? What do 
the people want? And there again, to find 
out in North Vietnam and South Vietnam 
what the people themselves really want on 
this matter is important. Now, this isn't 
very simple. And it doesn’t mean that both 
are going to want reunification. The people 
in the north would want reunification only 
if there were a Communist regime through- 
out the country. The people in the south 
don’t want reunification on that basis, but 
it is for the people of Vietnam to decide that 
at such time as they have a chance to express 
their views freely on that point. So what 
we are talking about here are the simple 
elements of a settlement which were reached 
basically in 1954 and again in 1962 in the 
Lao agreements. 

Mr. Horrerer. Mr. Goldberg, you sit at 
probably the most sensitive listening post in 
the world. Do you get any indication from 
the—your colleagues at the United Nations 
that the other side has gotten this message 
of—that we are not too frightened to fight, 
not too stupid to talk? 

Mr. GoLDBERG. Not yet. Not yet in all can- 
dor. We have to persevere with patience, 
and experience and hope. Our message is 
loud and clear. The signal that the Secre- 
tary has refererd to on occasion, saying that 
negotiations will take place when you hear 
a signal, has been made by the United States. 
Our President has stated publicly to the 
world that we are prepared to sit down in 
unconditional negotiations, discussing the 
points that Hanoi has made, discussing the 
points we have made and to arrive at a dur- 
able settlement, a durable settlement. I am 
hopeful—I am hopeful—and I continue in 
this hope that we will get a similar signal 
from the other side. It’s very simple to make 
that signal. The President did it at Balti- 
more. He did it on other occasions. He has 
done it since. He armed me with a letter to 
the Secretary General when he said very 
plainly that we are ready to negotiate uncon- 
ditionally all problems and to negotiate on 
the basis of their position and our position, 
and I think we are looking for a signal from 
the other side. 

Mr. REASONER. Mr. Secretary, I think that 
there’s some confusion in this country about 
these 1954 agreements which are mentioned 
so often. For instance, I don't know how 
many Americans realize it’s an agreement 
that we didn’t sign. Does—could you out- 
line why we did not sign that and if we 
would sign a similar agreement now? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, we did not formally sign 
those agreements, but Gen. Bedell Smith, 
who was then Under Secretary of State, made 
a statement at the time which in effect em- 
braced those agreements on behalf of the 
United States, and said that any attempt to 
violate those agreements by force would be 
looked upon by the United States as a threat 
to the peace. So that we do believe that 
the 1954 agreements, in their essential prin- 
ciples, do provide a basis for peace in south- 
east Asia. What we do not believe is that 
the settlement of 1954 can be upset by force 
by any party. 

Mr. Reasoner. Mr. Bundy, for reasons 
which you've explained, and the President 
has explained, the war in Vietnam has gotten 
bigger. Our participation in it has increased. 
How do we know that it won't continue to 
escalate until eventually we have world war 
III? Is there some kind of a tacit under- 
standing on how far both sides go? 

Mr. Bunpy. I know of no tacit under- 
standing, Mr. Reasoner, but I think it is fair 
to say that all parties—and all those con- 
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cerned—are aware of the danger of enlarge- 
ment of the conflict. We certainly are on 
our side. We have lived with crises large 
and small over a 20-year period now—in Ber- 
lin, in Greece, in Korea, in Cuba, and else- 
where—and I think Americans can be proud 
of the care and the prudence and the re- 
straint which their government has shown 
in this generation of effort. Under the lead- 
ership of President Johnson—a man of peace 
if there ever was one—we are conducting our 
affairs in that tradition and with that pur- 
pose of restraint. We believe that there is a 
similar recognition—although not always a 
similar recognition of the rights of others— 
there is a similar recognition of the hazards 
of any great enlargement of the conflict on 
the part of the parties interested on the 
other side. We cannot be sure of what they 
will do. We can be sure, and we must be 
accountable for what we do, and that is why 
our entire effort has been directed at things 
related specifically to what is being done to 
and in South Vietnam. That's what we are 
concerned with; not the fate of any other 
regime elsewhere; not the safety or security 
of any larger power nearby which we do not 
threaten. We are concerned with the fulfill- 
ment of our obligations in South Vietnam, 
a limited objective, and the nature of those 
limitations we've made just as clear as we 
know how. 

Mr. Kats. Mr. Bundy, could you convince 
us, and thereby provide us with the evidence 
that leads you to feel that the American 
bombing of North Vietnam is specifically 
related to acts of terrorism in South Viet- 
nam, and that this will convince the Vietcong 
operation in South Vietnam that they must 
stop what they're doing? 

Mr. BUNDY. No, the bombing in North Viet- 
nam is not—I would not relate it specifically 
and directly to any one action in South 
Vietnam, but to the campaign in South Viet- 
nam, and to the program pursued by Hanoi 
against South Vietnam it is related and 
related most directly. The targets are mili- 
tary targets: military lines of communication, 
military barracks, military depots. There 
has been no miscellaneous bombing of any 
old target in North Vietnam or anywhere so 
far as we can avoid it. The targets have 
been directly related to a campaign of in- 
filtration, a campaign of military control, 
and a campaign of organized terror where 
the heartbeat of that campaign is in Hanoi. 

Mr. HOTTELET. Getting back to China, I've 
heard the assumption expressed that China 
will not intervene directly in Vietnam as long 
as the regime—the Communist regime of 
North Vietnam—is not in danger of being 
overthrown, and as long as there is no mas- 
sive incursion of American power on the 
ground. Is this, in fact, an assumption that 
guides your policy? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, I think we are at some 
hazard in trying to think like the members 
of the Politburo in Peiping. It is my im- 
pression that the Communist world does not 
want a general war over southeast Asia. Un- 
fortunately, some of them want southeast 
Asia. Therefore, we cannot be completely 
sure at the end of the trail which desire on 
their part will predominate. But, the author- 
ities in Peiping must know that they have 
undertaken to support an effort in South 
Vietnam right up against an American com- 
mitment of which they were fully informed. 
Therefore, they must recognize that there are 
very large hazards if they themselves elect 
to pursue this by direct intervention. Now 
we, therefore, have been acting with a com- 
bination of firmness and prudence in an 
effort to keep wide open the doors of peaceful 
settlement. This has characterized American 
policy in all of these postwar crises to which 
Mr. McGeorge Bundy referred, and we would 
hope very much that the time will come 
when it will be recognized on the other side 
that pushing this matter militarily is not 
worth the risk at the end of the trail, and 
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therefore, that they will bring this to the 
conference table for settlement. 

Mr. Kas. Mr. Secretary, there are a num- 
ber of people in Washington who study the 
China problem who believe that, on the con- 
trary, it is precisely a war in southeast Asia 
that the Chinese want. It is precisely the 
bogging down of an enormous number of 
American troops in southeast Asia that the 
Chinese want, both for internal political rea- 
sons as well as a justification of their posi- 
tion in terms of their quarrel with the Rus- 
sians. What evidence can you provide that, 
indeed, the Chinese—I'm not talking about 
the Russians now—do not really want this 
kind of—of a larger and deeper American 
involvement, even running the risk of war 
with America? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, one can only judge by 
their actions thus far and by impressions one 
gets from those who have been in touch with 
Peiping. There is a comment going around 
in the Communist world these days that 
Peiping is prepared to fight to the last Viet- 
namese. There is a certain caution and pru- 
dence in their action, more so than in their 
words, but when you analyze these mat- 
ters from the point of view of basic na- 
tional interest, objectively in terms of what 
can be at the root of their thinking, I myself 
cannot believe that it is a rational idea that 
the principal powers involved in this busi- 
ness could look with favor upon the outbreak 
of a general war. It doesn't make sense from 
anyone’s point of view. 

Now, that means that it is important to 
do what we can not to let events take con- 
trol; to try to keep some sort of control 
over the situation so that contacts among 
the capitals might have a chance to find a 
way to a peaceful settlement. And that is 
one of the reasons why, one of the principal 
reasons why President Johnson has tried to 
act with the combination of the firmness and 
prudence that he believes the situation re- 
quires. 

Mr. Bunpy. Could I pick up from what the 
Secretary said for one moment and say that, 
in the first place, that nothing is more 
important than the maintenance of pru- 
dence and of effective control of our own 
operations by our own Government. That's 
the meaning of the insistent, direct surveil- 
lance which the President maintains over 
major military decisions, and specifically, 
over decisions which affect military action 
against North Vietnam. This is a matter 
which he keeps under his own control by the 
consent and with the support of the senior 
military commanders concerned. 

And just one more point. Obviously, the 
Chinese would be delighted to have us mis- 
manage our affairs in South Vietnam and in 
southeast Asia so that we got more and more 
engaged in something less and less success- 
ful. It is our object and our purpose and our 
responsibility to do a better job than that, 
and to do that job within the limits of pru- 
dence, restraint, and decency which we are 
trying to follow. 

Mr. GoLDBERG. Could I summarize Ameri- 
can policy in this area by quoting an 
ancient Greek wise man, Polybius, who said 
that “the purpose of war“ —and I would 
describe it in terms of our attitude toward 
Hanoi—“is not to annihilate the enemy, but 
to get him to mend his ways.” And this, 
in fact, is what we have been attempting to 
do, prevent aggression, and this has been 
made clear time and time again. We—the 
President said, my distinguished predecessor 
at the United Nations said, we don’t covet 
any territory, we don’t seek to establish any 
military bases; we are acting the way we 
do to stop aggression. And when you move 
only to stop aggression, not to promote ag- 
gression, I thing the dangers of a general 
war are minimized. 


Mr. Kars. Mr. Ambassador, the—every- 


thing that you said is certainly true, and 
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this is precisely what the administration is 
saying. At the same time, people said in 
the Chinese capital, who have to view it 
from the point of view of their national 
interest—you can say that we're not building 
bases around China, but when the Chinese 
leaders look out at the map, they can see the 
presence of American military forces from 
one end of the Chinese border to the other. 
When you bomb, as we did today, to within 
31 miles of the Chinese border, people re- 
sponsible for Chinese national security prob- 
ably would look with some great concern 
about that. Iam trying to understand what 
makes you feel that they're not that deeply 
concerned, or that they don’t feel that bomb- 
ing 31 miles on this side of the border might 
not lead to 31 miles on the other side of the 
border. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Mr. Kalb, for a very simple 
reason: because we have stated as a matter 
of direct public policy to the world, a com- 
mitment which America has made to every- 
body, that. if aggression ceases from the 
north, our activities in South Vietnam will 
likewise cease. This is a pretty broad state- 
ment, quite different from statements that 
were made by other powers at other points 
in the history of South and North Vietnam. 

Mr. Horreter. There was a time in the 
Korean war after the cessation of fire, and 
before the armistice was signed, when—as 
President Eisenhower revealed not long ago— 
he got tired of waiting for the Chinese to 
sign the armistice and threatened or prom- 
ised to use all American power, including 
nuclear power, aganst the Chinese. He said 
they got the message and they came to the 
conference table. Can you envisage any simi- 
lar circumstances in Vietnam? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, I think we'll have to let 
that question ride for the future. There 
already was a negotiation going on at that 
time, and the problem was to bring it to 
a final conclusion. In a major sense, the 
fighting had already been brought to a con- 
clusion by the earlier discussions of the 
cease-fire. We may get to a point where 
a cease-fire gets to be the crucial element 
there in Vietnam. 

Mr. Kalb, if I could return to your point 
for a second. I don't believe that ideological 
differences are as profound as to cause 
Peiping to be concerned about what they see 
around their borders when they know that 
we would come home if Hanoi would leave 
South Vietnam alone, and that we would 
not have bases or troops in southeast Asia 
if these countries could live in peace. Now 
they can pretend, given their ideological 
commitments, that they somehow are afraid 
that we have in mind a major attack on 
China, There’s nothing in the record to 
show that. Nothing in the conduct of the 
last 15 or 20 years to give any support to 
that idea. 

Mr. Kaus, Mr. Secretary, you are suggesting 
then that the American confrontation—tif I 
can use that large word—in southeast Asia is 
really the United States and North Vietnam, 
and not the broader confrontation of the 
United States and Communist China? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, I think, in the first in- 
stance, it is clear that what Hanoi is doing 
is our principal problem and explains why 
we're in South Vietnam with military forces, 
so that we're not involved in a confrontation, 
the purpose of which, on our side, is to de- 
stroy the regime in Peiping. We have two 
divisions in Korea, because, among other 
things, several hundred thousand Chinese 
came into the Korean war in 1950-51, and 
this posed a problem of the security of South 
Korea. But throughout this postwar period, 
force has been initiated by the other side. 
The free world has had to meet that force 
with determination, but the free world has 
also met it with the kind of prudence and 
restraint that keeps open the doors of peace- 
ful settlement. And all I would say on that 
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to our colleagues in Peiping, if they want to 
test whether or not the United States is ag- 
gressive, then let them live at peace with 
their neighbors, and they would find out 
that the United States is not aggressive with 
respect to mainland China, 

Mr. Kas. We're talking in a kind of a 
shorthand, though, sir. Isn’t it more direct 
in some way at this stage, given the dimen- 
sion of the danger, to have a more direct 
link of communication with the Chinese 
Communists? I’m aware of the Warsaw 
conversations, but we’ve had enormous polit- 
ical differences with the Russians; we've 
been able to establish a hot line to Moscow. 
What about some kind of line directly to 
Peiping? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, I think we've had more 
discussions with Peiping over the last 10 
years on more important subjects than has 
any government that recognizes Peiping, 
with the possible exception of Moscow. Our 
problem with Peiping is not communication, 
Our problem is that when we have talks with 
them, they begin by saying that there can 
be no improvement in the situation until we 
are prepared to surrender Formosa to the 
mainland, and that means turning over 11 
million people against their will to Peiping, 
and we make it clear that this is not possible, 
and I must confess, the conversation gets to 
be implacable and harsh and takes well- 
known lines as represented in the public 
statements of the two sides. 

Mr. BUNDY. Going by their own conversa- 
tions, Mr. Kalb, and their own—what they 
say to journalists, the few and rare ones 
whom they receive, the Peiping government 
itself has said over and over again, framing 
the matter in its own terms, that what is at 
issue in Vietnam is fundamentally a matter 
for the Vietnamese people to decide. This is 
exactly what we think. We believe that the 
center of this question is in what is being 
done to and in South Vietnam. It is not in 
Peiping, except as they may be engaged in 
support and assistance to those who are at- 
tempting to destroy a given society and 
replace it with one fashioned in their own 
image. And I believe the people in Peiping 
know that, and I believe they understand 
clearly that it is only by their action and by 
their decision that there can be the kind -f 
enlargement which would involve direct 
danger to them. 

Mr. Reasoner. This question has come up 
several times about letting the people of Viet- 
nam decide what they want to do. Is this, 
indeed, the case, or it it a case, as in other 
U.S. policy, where there are limitations, where 
there are certain options denied them? Sup- 
pose South Vietnam decided that it wished 
to make a separate peace. Would we accept 
it? 

Mr. Bunpy. Well, I think when you asked 
that question earlier to Ambassador Taylor 
he said that he just didn't think that was 
a realistic possibility. My own judgment is, 
on the basis of one short visit and innu- 
merable reports and a great many discussions 
with others who have been there much 
longer, that there is no problem, from our 
side, of confidence in the ability of the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam, given a free choice and 
conditions of reasonable peace, to frame their 
own future in ways with which we would 
be happy to live; that it is an unreal ques- 
tion to suppose that they would freely choose 
to cast their lot with the Communists. 

Mr. REASONER. Nevertheless 

Mr. Bux. There is a great deal of. 

Mr, REASONER. It is not an unreal ques- 
tion, to this extent: that some intelligence 
estimates this spring indicated this would 
be a possibility. Now, if—even if it is un- 
likely—— 

Mr. Bunpy. I am not aware of those 

Mr. REASONER. It must be something we 
consider. 

Mr. Bunpy. Intelligence estimates, Mr. 
Reasoner. Really not 
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Mr. REASONER, Well, then put it on a pure- 
ly hypothetical basis. To think through the 
unthinkable, what would be our attitude? 
Would we accept it? 

Mr. Bunpy. Well, let me put it the other 
way around, and say that the United States 
is obviously not in a position to make the 
kind of effort and to make the kind of sac- 
rifices which we are making if there were 
not effort and sacrifice by the people and 
government of the country to which we are 
giving assistance. There is that kind of ef- 
fort. There is that kind of sacrifice. Our 
attention focuses most naturally upon the 
battles in which Americans are heavily en- 
gaged, and we feel, most naturally, Amer- 
ican casualties. But the rate of casualties 
and the rate of effort is running many times 
to one on the Vietnamese side as between 
us. 

Mr. HOTTELET. Are there any points on 
which the peace aims of the United States 
and the Government of South Vietnam do 
not coincide? 

Mr. Bunpy. Well, there's a constant prob- 
lem of discussion over the exact ways in 
which we would state our peace aims, but the 
current situation is that—and the Secretary 
can speak to this better than I can—that the 
Foreign Minister of the Government of South 
Vietnam, and the Secretary himself, have 
made closely parallel statements about our 
peace aims. 

Mr. REASONER. I don’t mean to be offensive, 
and I certainly recognize your right to de- 
cline to answer this question, but in Santo 
Domingo we retained a possibility of a veto 
over a government. This was clear. This 
denied certain options to people in the way 
of self-determination. Do we retain similar 
veto over possible decisions out of Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. Bunoy. Mr. Reasoner, you're talking 
about an island I love. I was down there. 
And the point that I think needs to be made 
is rather that these two situations are closely 
parallel. Our action there, first to save lives, 
then to prevent a particular kind of Com- 
munist hazard, has developed into an action 
designed precisely to give a reasonable op- 
portunity for the people of the Dominican 
Republic to make their own choice about the 
kind of government and the kind of society 
they want to have. Now, a small island in 
the Caribbean, and a newly-independent 
country operating within international agree- 
ments which somewhat affect its interna- 
tional position on the other side of the 
world—these are two very different situa- 
tions, but my own belief is that the funda- 
mental purposes of the United States in both 
areas can be defined in the same broad 
terms. 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Reasoner, there's a very 
deep commitment of the American people to 
the simple notion that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and we have not seen a govern- 
ment, a Communist government, brought to 
power by the free election of its own people. 
Now, we have overwhelming evidence from 
all sections, sectors, areas, groups, in South 
Vietnam that they do not want what Hanoi 
is offering to them in South Vietnam. 
Therefore, I do not believe that we need fear, 
from the point of view of freedom, that we 
need to fear what the effect would be of 
genuinely free elections among the people of 
South Vietnam. I've heard some people who 
were not, I think, in a very good position to 
know the details, speculate that 80 percent 
of the people in South Vietnam would elect 
Ho Chi Minh or accept Hanoi if they had 
a free election. That just doesn’t fit any of 
the evidence that we have about the attitude 
of these people. 

Mr. Reasoner. I was thinking not so much 
of elections as of a coup which would put 
into power, without reference to the people— 
as essentially the present government is, 
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without reference to a majority of the peo- 
ple; it’s not established that way yet; they 
don't know how, Ambassador Lodge says— 
but if they had a government which wanted 
to make peace, do we retain veto power over 
that peace? 

Mr. Bunpy. Mr. Reasoner, the coup-mak- 
ing power, to put it in those terms, does 
rest, as Ambassador Taylor was suggesting 
last week, primarily with the military. 
There's no hint of this in the military. The 
people underestimate the degree of the com- 
mitment of all factions, not the Communists, 
to a non-Communist solution in South Viet- 
nam. One of the principal Buddhist leaders 
said to one of our people the other day on 
a point that comes up occasionally with 
respect to negotiation, that he hoped very 
much that we would not give any interna- 
tional diplomatic recognition to the Viet- 
cong. The Vietcong did not represent the 
South Vietnamese people, but only an agency 
of the Communists in the North. This is a— 
there are divisions and difficulties, many, 
varied and fascinating, among the non-Com- 
munist forces in South Vietnam, but not on 
this issue. 

Mr. Horreter. The Vietcong has been 
treated as a monolithic force, which is really 
not human, because human beings are dif- 
ferent and even if they are bound by a dis- 
cipline or bemused by an ideology, they do 
have their own antecedents and they do have 
their own tastes. How much is being done 
now and what will be done more in the 
future to—to imsert a wedge into the dif- 
ferences that must exist inside this theoreti- 
cally monolithic Vietcong—the nationalists, 
the patriots, the people who are just peasants 
wanting to live a life of their own? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, there are various elements 
in the national liberation front. I think it 
is true that not all of them are Communists, 
although the Communists have, in even re- 
cent weeks, declared that they are the domi- 
nant factor and they must themselves be the 
ones to give the orders. I think there may 
also be some tensions between some of the 
southerners and some of the northerners 
within the liberation front. But basically, 
they are united on the notion that the pro- 
gram of liberation front must be accepted 
as @ solution for South Vietnam and that 
the liberation front itself must have a dom- 
inant role in the government there, regard- 
less of the fact that this is not the wishes of 
the overwhelming majority of 14 million 
South. Vietnamese. 

Mr. Go.pserc. May I add a word in this 
connection? I was looking at the Geneva 
agreement last night. The Geneva agree- 
ment, despite what is said in Hanoi, did not 
contemplate, nor does it say anything about 
@ coalition government in which the libera- 
tion front would occupy the dominant role 
that Hanoi would like to accord it. The 
Geneva agreement says that “the Vietnamese 
people, north and south, should enjoy fun- 
damental freedoms, guaranteed by demo- 
cratic institutions”’—I am reading—“estab- 
lished as a result of free, general elections 
by secret ballot.” Now, it’s very interesting 
to see the contrast in positions. When we 
talk about returning to the essentials of the 
Geneva agreement, which Hanoi says it 
wants and which we say we subscribe to, 
we rely upon the fact that there shall be 
self-determination. Hanoi relies upon the 
fact that they should take over the Govern- 
ment in their image before there are free 
elections. Well, we all have had a bit of 
history in this since the war. I don't recall 
after that has been done elsewhere that 
there have been any free elections. Now, 
surely the acid test is whether you are will- 
ing to subscribe to the principle of free elec- 
tions. That, we have said, we are ready to 
subscribe to. If we are ready to subscribe 
to it, it must reflect a considerable degree of 
confidence—confidence which is lacking on 
the other side. 
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Mr. Bunpy. To put it another way, the 
Geneva Conference included as a participant 
the State of Vietnam. The current position 
from Hanoi is that there is no question of 
Saigon authorities. This is the very lan- 
guage of Ho Chi Minh, so what they wish to 
do is to foreclose the question of choice by 
the establishment as the only authentic rep- 
resentative, again his own language, their 
agent, controlled from within by a clearly 
Communist Party, the Vietcong. 

Mr. Rusx. And without elections. 

Mr. Kaus. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned 
before that—or Mr. Bundy did actually, that 
you and the Foreign Minister of South 
Vietnam have come out with statements 
that are rather similar as to what both 
countries want in South Vietnam. We have 
yet to hear what the Prime Minister of 
South Vietnam actually wants and there 
have been stories that there are possible 
differences already even in this early period 
of Ambassador Lodge's return, of differences 
between the two; the Prime Minister was not 
there when the Ambassador arrived. Do you 
feel, sir, that negotiations as we have been 
discussing them is in any way realistic, or 
possible, given the possibility of continued 
political instability in South Vietnam or the 
continued absence of statements from the 
new South Vietnamese governments that 
aline themselves with us? 

Mr. Rusk. Oh, I think the political insta- 
bility in South Vietnam is itself directly re- 
lated to violence in the countryside and the 
conditions of the war. During the Greek 
guerrilla operations, for example, there were 
some eight Greek governments in the period 
of some 15 months of guerrilla operations. 
It isn’t easy to sustain an orderly govern- 
ment based upon elections throughout the 
countryside when thousands of local officials 
are being assassinated or kidnaped and 
when the normal processes of the economy 
are interrupted by sabotage of routes of com- 
munication, so that there is a connection 
between the political possibilities of what we 
would call a democratic and constitutional 
government and peace throughout the coun- 
try. I have no doubt that—that the South 
Vietnamese themselves would move toward 
a government rooted in popular support and 
that this could be easily demonstrated if the 
conditions of peace made it possible for them 
to proceed on that basis. A few weeks ago, 
as you will recall, they did have provincial 
elections, for a large number of those who 
were eligible to vote did in fact register, over 
two-thirds, and that some 73 percent of 
those who were registered did in fact vote, 
even though the Vietcong were opposing 
those provincial elections. There were mul- 
tiple candidates. From our point of view, 
they were free elections and we can be—I 
think, take some confidence in the fact that 
if given a chance, if given some possibility of 
peace, these people in South Vietnam would 
know how to establish a government and 
base it upon popular support and get on 
with the main job which would be their first 
choice. 

Mr. Kaus. And yet, sir, the Prime Minister 
of the country, the air commodore, has ex- 
pressed his impatience publicly with the 
politicians in South Vietnam. He’s even ex- 
pressed a certain admiration for dictators of 
the past. Do we really have a sense that 
this is the kind of government that we can 
go to the conference table with? 

Mr. Rusk. Oh, I think that we go to the 
conference table with the government of 
South Vietnam. I think that their war aims 
and our war aims are basically che same and 
that if the country can get some peace, then 
there can be a rapid development of their 
political, economic, and social institutions in 
the direction which would cause all of us to 
applaud them and give them full support. 

Mr. Horreter. You don’t say, sir, that the 
war aims are identical, What are the points 
of difference? 
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Mr. Rusk. Well, perhaps I could say 
“identical” as far as my present knowledge is 
concerned. I’m not aware of any significant 
difference in the war aims of our two coun- 
tries. The central thing, gentlemen, the 
central thing is that the aggression from the 
North, the infiltration of men and arms from 
the North, must be stopped and the South 
Vietnamese be allowed to work out their own 
problems themselves without the use of force 
from the outside. Now, this is the major, 
central, overriding point. The details are 
incidental to that central point and on that 
there’s no difference between us and Saigon. 

Mr. GOLDBERG. Can I phrase—rephrase the 
Secretary’s remark in a simple way? I was 
writing it down as he said it. If we look at 
the public record, and the public record is 
not unimportant in this area, the goa! of 
Hanoi policy as recently expressed is to wage 
a 20-year war to impose a Communist regime 
on South Vietnam. The goal of American 
and South Vietnamese policy is to determine 
their own destiny, by democratic means 
under conditions of peace. 

Mr. Rusk. I think an examination of 
Hanoi's, Peiping’s, broadcasts in the last 
several months will indicate that they were 
leaning rather heavily on three points: One, 
that they could score a military success in 
South Vietnam—we know that will be denied 
to them; secondly, that international opin- 
ion somehow will build up in such a way as 
to put sufficient pressure on the United 
States to cause us to change our commitment 
to South Vietmam—we know that that will 
not occur. And, third, that divisions inside 
the United States will cause us to change 
our view of this matter—we don't believe 
that will occur. Therefore, Hanoi, I think, 
must face the fact that three essential pil- 
lars in their policy are weak pillars and, 
therefore, we would hope very much that 
they would realize that this matter must be 
brought to some conclusion. 

Now, I don’t want to exaggerate the role 
of public discussion and public debate. 
You'll recall, for example, that the Greek 
guerrilla problem was not settled in debate. 
At a certain stage the guerrillas simply began 
to wither away. You'll recall that the Berlin 
blockade was not lifted through a debate in 
the Security Council. It was done through 
private contacts ahead of time by—between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Similarly, the Korean war was not settled in 
a debate in the United Nations. It was 
settled by contacts among the parties. And, 
therefore, we believe that we're in a period 
where the real views of the various parties 
need to be explored by channels that are 
available, in order to see whether the basis 
for a peace exists. I've indicated myself 
earlier in this program what seemed to us to 
be the main lines of a peaceful settlement as 
far as we're concerned. There are many de- 
tails which can’t be elaborated, because we're 
not at a negotiating table. But I do believe 
that it is important for us to pursue the 
quiet diplomacy, whether in the United Na- 
tions or in other respects, because it is in 
that way that we shall, I think, get the key 
signals at some stage that might bring this 
to the conference table. 

Mr. HorTTELET. But can one not hasten this 
process somewhat? Can one not ripen the 
quiet diplomacy by creating circumstances 
in which the other side will find it necessary 
to come to the conference table, by, for in- 
stance, dramatizing a desire to return to 
Geneva, or perhaps some dramatic, substan- 
tive but dramatic, approach by President 
Johnson—a summit conference on this prob- 
lem, which I think everyone recognizes is a 
most serious problem? 

Mr. Gotpserc. Mr. Hottelet, how more dra- 
matic can the President of the United States 
be? He made a public declaration about 
this in Baltimore, “unconditional discus- 
sions,” and then some critics said that the 
President did not mean “negotiations.” So 
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then in the letter that he sent down with 
me to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, he used the word “negotiations” to 
put at rest this thing that people were talk- 
ing about. Following which, we sent a letter 
to the Security Council, in which we said, 
“We call upon anyone, any member, not only 
of the Security Council, but of the United 
Nations, to participate with us in this ef- 
fort.” 

The 17 nonalined nations made a pro- 
posal. We said that they would form the 
basis for a negotiation. And then—I can't 
go through all of the 15 efforts that were 
made. Mr. Davies went to Hanoi. We said 
that we welcomed that initiative. The Com- 
monwealth Ministers made a declaration. 
We said we welcomed that initiative. Mr. 
Nkrumah has indicated some interest; we did 
not discourage it. 

I personally feel that you never denigrate 
any party nor a great nation by indicating 
a desire for peaceful resolution of a con- 
flict. The President has done this. He's 
gone all out for this purpose. 

Mr. Horre.er. The purpose of my ques- 
tion, Mr. Goldberg, was to ask whether one 
could not do more than just indicate a 
willingness to accept, indicate acquies- 
cence—— 

Mr. Bunpy. Well, we have done that, Mr. 
Hottelet, in the specific case that you men- 
tioned. It seems to me that the fact is, and 
it’s very clear, really, and increasingly rec- 

around the world, we are uncondi- 
tionally ready for negotiations; we are un- 
conditionally ready to return to Geneva if 
others are; we are unconditionally ready for 
the good offices of the United Nations in any 
way that they can be made effective; we are 
unconditionally ready to meet with all in- 
terested governments and go to work on this 
problem, and we have said so in every sharp 
and flat, and the President is fond of saying, 
in every State of the Union. And I believe 
the message has been heard. 

Mr. Kats. Mr. Bundy, at one time there 
was un unadvertised pause in the bombing 
of North Vietnam. I wonder, sir, if the ad- 
ministration might not—in following up 
Dick's line of questioning—might not con- 
sider that an advertised or unadvertised ef- 
fort along these same lines might not be 
contemplated, because the leaders in Hanoi— 
and you keep making reference to the other 
side—have certain things that they must go 
on, too 

Mr. BUNDY. Well—— 

Mr. Kars. In addition to public state- 
ments, they have the fact that they are 
being bombed. 

Mr. Bunpy. You talked about this matter 
in this series a couple of weeks ago, and I 
think the Secretary then made the point 
that at the time of the unannounced pause 
there was information about its existence 
was, in fact, conveyed to the governments 
most concerned, and in the first instance, to 
the government in Hanoi. They were in no 
doubt that this was happening. They were 
in no doubt that we would be watching to 
see whether there was any response or any 
secondary action. 

Any time that we thought that there was 
a promise of action and response in terms of 
the reduction of the activities which had 
made this trouble, there would be no hesi- 
tation in the United States about making 
appropriate adjustments in our own mili- 
tary activity. 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, I'd like to assure you that 
we have not been negligent in our business, 
and that hardly a week goes by that the 
other side doesn’t have a chance to indicate 
what else would happen if the bombing 
ceased. 

Now, I said in our earlier program that we 
would be willing to consider cessation of 
the bombing if it were a step toward peace. 
Now that remains open, that possibility. 
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But what else would happen? Would the 
325th North Vietnamese Division go home? 
Would there be a cessation of the bombing 
in South Vietnam, where it’s occurring all 
the time among the South Vietnamese and 
against our own forces? 

In other words, the target here is peace, 
and all of these incidental aspects of it 
ought to be fitted into a movement toward 
a genuine, permanent, peaceful settlement of 
this situation. 

Mr. Reasoner. There's a question here I'd 
like to address to Mr. Bundy. If, as we seem 
to feel, that we have some years ahead of us, 
or some weeks or months or possibly years, 
making South Vietnam strong, waiting for 
a signal, what happens to the war in the 
meantime? It seems to get a little bigger 
all the time. Our participation seems to get 
stronger. Is there a limit to that? 

Mr. Bunpy. Well, our actions there—and 
this is a point which I think Secretary Mc- 
Namara spelled out with some care a couple 
of weeks ago on this program—our actions 
there have been essentially actions in re- 
sponse and in reply, and what has 
the war has been the increasing commitment 
directed from, supplied by and coming from, 
very often and increasingly, coming from 
North Vietnam into South Vietnam. Our 
own forces are there because of actions which 
have been necessary in response. That is why 
we feel so strongly that the question here as 
to whether it's going to get worse or better, 
the question as to when it will come to the 
peace table, is one in which one has to 
think about more than just the U.S. position. 

Our determination is to assist and support 
a people who are defending themselves 
against an effort to make them a Communist 
power—part of a Communist power. That 
effort has been the effort which seemed nec- 
essary and appropriate at each stage, and 
only that much. We are not in a position 
to say to our countrymen in this country 
when that will end. We think that the 
American people understand why they are 
there, why these sacrifices are necessary. We 
hope that it will not grow larger, the conflict 
in South Vietnam. We will do what we can 
to limit it. But we cannot be unwilling and 
unready to do our part. 

Mr. HOTTELET. Looking ahead to the per- 
manent peace settlement, you have stresssed 
your adherence to the essentials of the 
Geneva agreement and you have stressed the 
need for self-determination. When the 
United States refrained from signing the 
Geneva agreement, Bedell Smith also sug- 
gested that free elections should be super- 
vised by the United Nations. Do you see a 
role for the United Nations in making cer- 
tain that any future Geneva agreement on 
Vietnam is actually honored by those re- 
citals? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, I would hope that the 
United Nations could play an important 
part in connection with any settlement. But 
that would depend upon the attitude of all 
the parties, including Hanoi and Peiping, 
and thus far, both of those capitals have 
rather pushed aside and rejected participa- 
tion by the United Nations. But if there 
could be organized an international inspec- 
tion force, a police force, to supervise a peace- 
ful settlement, if there could be a strong ef- 
fort to build upon the capability of the 
United Nations to bring about economic and 
social development in the area, then I think 
there’s a very important role for the United 
Nations in connection with the making and 
keeping of the peace, and I would hope very 
much that the other parties would make it 
possible for the United Nations to play that 
kind of role. 

Mr. GOLDBERG. Before we leave this sub- 
ject, may I make an observation on what 
Mr. Bundy just said. We are not the ones 
that are talking about a war that lasts 10 
or 20 years. Ho Chi Minh has been talking 
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about that. We are talking about a peace 
that should be negotiated here and now. 
Here and now. 

Mr. BUNDY., That's a very important point. 
I'd like to just make one comment in finish- 
ing up on that. We don't know when, but 
the sooner the better, and we are absolutely 
sure that it is the order to all of us from our 
President, from our Nation's President, that 
we shall never be second, never be slow, never 
be without energy and imagination in trying 
to find ways of bringing a peaceful and 
decent settlement to this contest. 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Reasoner, it seems to me 
that each citizen in the United States has 
a special obligation in thinking about such 
a problem as South Vietnam. I think it 
really isn’t enough just to worry about it 
and be concerned about it and be anxious 
about the future. Of course, all of us are 
concerned about it and anxious about the 
future. But each citizen might consider 
what he would do if he were the President 
of the United States, facing the choices 
faced by the President of the United States, 
to enter into the full agony of the question, 
what does the United States do in this situa- 
tion? And I have no doubt that if each one 
of us should look very hard at the nature of 
the aggression, at the nature of the American 
commitment, the importance of the integ- 
rity of the American commitment, at the 
many efforts made to find a peaceful settle- 
ment, that the citizen would, thinking of 
himself as President for the moment, would 
conclude that we have to make good on our 
commitment, but at the same time we have 
to explore every possibility for a peaceful 
settlement. And that is what President 
Johnson is doing. 

Mr. REASONER. Gentlemen, I'd like to 
thank you very much for coming, as we 
leave some millions of citizens considering 
what they would do if they were the Presi- 
dent of the United States. You may have 
spoiled a lot of people's sleep, Mr. Secretary. 

Thus far in our four-part series on Viet- 
nam, we have examined the critical decisions 
that our country faces, the questions of how 
we can win the war there; and tonight, how 
we can win the peace. Two weeks from to- 
night, on September 6, in the conclusion 
of Vietnam Perspective, we shall take a close 
look at what kind of a war it is we're fight- 
ing there. Teams of CBS News correspond- 
ents and camera crews will film a single day 
of combat at different locations, to bring to 
you, in color, Vietnam Perspective: “A Day 
of War.” This is Harry Reasoner. Good 
night. 


[From the New York Times] 


U.S. DIPLOMACY sy TV—JoHNSON’s AIDS 
BEGIN PUBLIC Discussion or HANOr's PLAN 
FOR “Basis” OF SETTLEMENT 

(By Max Frankel) 

WASHINGTON—The Johnson administra- 
tion has begun a subtle effort to discover 
whether it can agree with North Vietnam 
on a broad but deliberately ambiguous 
statement of objectives for future negotia- 
tions. 

Last night, before a nationwide television 
audience that was never fully briefed on 
what it was witnessing, leading U.S. policy- 
makers in effect addressed the North Viet- 
namese Government in Hanoi and responded, 
point by point, to its 4-month-old proposal 
for a “basis” of settlement. 

It was diplomacy by television, but elab- 
orate files of earlier assertions were needed 
to follow the drama enacted by Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, McGeorge Bundy, the 
President's assistant for national security, 
and Arthur J. Goldberg, permanent repre- 
sentative at the United Nations. 

The exercise was part of a new Washing- 
ton peace offensive that is not, however, 
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confined to peaceful means. Officials ac- 
knowledged today that their call for nego- 
tiations, “the sooner the better,” was being 
reinforced by increased military pressure 
against the Communists in both North and 
South Vietnam. 

The bid for a peace conference marked 
the biggest stride yet away from the admin- 
istration’s reluctance of last winter to move 
toward the bargaining table and its hesita- 
tion, as late as February, even to utter the 
word “negotiation.” 

A PATEFUL CHOICE IN HANOI 

The change is being attributed here to 

the estimate that the rapid buildup of U.S. 
military strength should by now have per- 
suaded North Vietnam that Americans will 
not be militarily pushed out of southeast 
Asia. - 
The accelerating offers of negotiation are 
also timed to coincide with what is thought 
to be a fateful choice in Hanoi between a 
major increase in its military effort and 
attempts to arrange at least a ceasefire. 

“I think the fact that President Johnson 
has made it very clear that we are not going 
to be pushed out of South Vietnam and 
that we shall meet our commitments to 
South Vietnam has made a big difference to 
the situation,” Mr. Rusk asserted. 

“Military success of the kind which we 
have seen in recent days does help us bring 
nearer the day when there will be an effec- 
tive negotiation,” Mr. Bundy said. 

By success, officials here are said to mean 
not only the Marine Corps victory over a 
large Vietnam force in a favorable coastal 
position near Chulai but also mounting re- 
ports that the Communist guerrillas are 
short of food, medical supplies and ammu- 
nition and unable to mount the kind of 
summer offensives they had planned. 

The essence of the administration's mes- 
sage to North Vietnam was that it could 
expect no respite in further military action 
but that it would find the United States 
prepared to reach an accommodation on the 
“basis” of the 1954 Geneva Agreement on 
Indochina. 

Simultaneously, Secretary Rusk and his 
colleagues played heavily on the evidence 
that neither the Soviet Union nor Commu- 
nist China was eager to become involved in 
the fighting to help North Vietnam. Mr. 
Rusk went so far as to taunt Hanoi with the 
“comment going around in the Communist 
world these days“ that Peiping was pre- 
pared to fight to the last Vietnamese.” 

The heart of the developing diplomatic 
situation is the word basis.“ In effect, both 
sides are now attempting to formulate not 
the conditions or terms of a final settle- 
ment, but the broad definitions of purpose 
and objective that will serve as the “basis” 
of negotiations. 

Successfully framed statements of the 
“basis” of negotiation are customarily vague 
enough to allow each side to interpret them 
in its own way, so as not to foreclose gen- 
uine bargaining at a conference. But be- 
cause they tend to reveal much about a 
negotiator’s intentions, they are often con- 
tested with the same energy as a final 
settlement. 

The origin of the present exchange is Pres- 
ident Johnson’s offer April 7 to consider 
“unconditional discussions.” 

North Vietnam replied April 13 with a 
four-point peace formula that has been 
widely misinterpreted as a set of “precondi- 
tions” for negotiation. Actually, the four 
points were followed by the statement that, 
if they were accepted as the “basis” for a 
settlement, North Vietnam would find it pos- 
sible to “consider” the reconvening of an 
international conference. 

Officials here thought at the time that 
many parts of the proposal were acceptable 
and that others could be refined to become 


acceptable. But it was not until July 28 
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that President Johnson offered publicly to 
discuss North Vietnam’s proposals, among 
others. 

Without actually saying so, his aids under- 
took that discussion last night. 

The North Vietnamese formula stipulated 
the following: 

Recognition of the sovereignty and unity 
of all Vietnam and agreement that, under 
the 1954 Geneva accord the United States 
must withdraw all military troops and weap- 
ons from South Vietnam and end the 
bombardment of North Vietnam, 

Strict respect for these military provisions 
of the Geneva accord in the indefinite period 
in which Vietnam will remain divided into 
north and south. 

Settlement of the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam by the South Vietnamese people 
themselves, in accordance with the program 
of the Vietcong’s political arm, the National 
Liberation Pront, and without foreign in- 
terference. 

Settlement of the question of the peaceful 
reunification of Vietmam by the people of 
both zones, without foreign interference. 

Mr. Rusk dealt directly with the four points 
by stating that the Johnson administration 
wished to see “full performance on all sides 
of the military clauses of the 1954 agree- 
ments.“ 


ONE MAJOR POINT OF DIFFICULTY 


Whereas the Communists had stressed the 
need for the United States to agree to talk 
about its military withdrawal, Mr. Rusk said 
the Communists had to end their “outside 
aggression.” On points 1 and 2, therefore, 
he indicated there need be no disagreement, 
provided that Communists military activi- 
ties were halted in exchange for U.S. actions. 

On point 4, about the eventual peaceful 
reunification of Vietnam, the Johnson ad- 
ministration also indicated that it agreed 
with the Communist statement that this 
should be settled by the Vietnamese them- 
selves. 

This left point 3 as the major difficulty 
of the moment. Apparently, the Communists 
contend that a solution in accordance with 
the Vietcong’s program requires some kind 
of coalition government in South Vietnam 
in which Communists and their sympathizers 
would play the leading role. 

The United States has said it would never 
agree to this. Instead, Mr. Rusk reiterated 
the administration’s offer to conduct free 
elections in South Vietnam. 

Officials here say they will agree to bar 
“foreign interference” in these elections if 
North Vietnam, too, agrees not to interfere 
in them. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Toward Vietnam Talks,” pub- 
lished in today’s New York Times, com- 
menting on the welcome desire to 
negotiate now as expressed by Rusk, 
Goldberg, and Bundy, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOWARD VIETNAM TALKS 


The Johnson administration has followed 
the military success on Van Tuong Peninsula 
with a convincing demonstration of its de- 
sire for early negotiation of a Vietnamese 
settlement. 

Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Goldberg, and 
McGeorge Bundy in their hour-long CBS 
television interview Monday night made it 
clear that the Marines’ extraordinary combat 
feat has not revived old Washington dreams 
of military victory. On the contrary, the 
entire tone of the discussion underscored 
Mr. Bundy's assertion “that now is a good 
time to negotiate.” 
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In substance, what President Johnson’s top 
advisers had to say was new only in bringing 
together many of the bits and pieces of 
American policy that have emerged gradually 
since President Johnson's April offer of un- 
conditional discussions.” But that very 
process clarified the opening position the 
United States is taking in informal peace 
contacts and showed how far Washington 
has moved in its readiness to facilitate peace 
talks. 
Washington and Hanoi seem to be within 
negotiating distance of each other now ex- 
cept on two significant points: Hanoi’s in- 
sistence that the Vietcong represent South 
Vietnam at the conference table and that 
Saigon be excluded; and Hanoi’s demand for 
a coalition government in South Vietnam 
with Communist participation, if not domi- 
nance. On the first, Washington proposes 
that Saigon represent South Vietnam and 
that the Vietcong sit in Hanoi’s delegation. 
On the second, the United States has coun- 
tered with the challenge of free elections to 
choose a South Vietnamese Government. 

Ways undoubtedly can be found to narrow 
these differences once Hanoi decides, as 
Washington clearly has, that it too wants a 
negotiated settlement. The real question 
is whether the Van Tuong battle has moved 
Hanoi in this direction. 


LIVINGSTON CLARIFIES RELATIONS 
OF LIQUIDITY TO CORRECTION 
OF U.S. PAYMENTS BALANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation’s most pressing economic 
problemis is the persistently adverse bal- 
ance of payments. It has a serious ef- 
fect on the policies of Congress. It 
should affect the judgment of Congress 
on how big a defense budget we can af- 
ford—a judgment which will be made by 
the Senate this very day. It should enter 
into our decision as to how much to 
spend on foreign aid—a decision on 
which this body will pass in a few days. 
Even in our domestic spending measures, 
the balance of payments has real rele- 
vance. 

The Joint Economic Committee and 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency have both had a series of hear- 
ings on the balance of payments, and I 
expect to say much more on this matter 
in the next few days. Unfortunately, in 
spite of the unavoidable responsibility 
of Congress for policymaking decisions 
that go to the heart of the balance-of- 
payments problem, many Members of 
Congress have little opportunity to learn 
the real nature and significance of the 
problem. 

It is not only a matter of adopting 
policies that will decrease our spending 
of dollars abroad and increase the spend- 
ing by foreign countries here. It is also 
a matter of the correction of the deficit 
in the U.S. balance of payments in such 
a way that the growth of free world 
economies is not restrained, and partic- 
ularly so that trade is not choked and 
limited. 

Our deficit dollars and our loss of gold 
have supplied the ready cash that has 
fueled free world and especially trade 
expansion in the long and fortunate 
postwar economic boom in the free 
world. Precipitate and indiscriminate 
choking off of this deficit could provoke 
a free world deflation and recession as 
the ready cash disappears. 
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Yet we must correct our adverse bal- 
ance of payments. The relation between 
the recondite term “liquidity” and our 
balance of payments is spelled out clearly 
and simply in a remarkably revealing 
article written by Columnist J. A. Liv- 
ingston and published in this morning’s 
Washington Post. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Liquiprry Is A MATTER OF NaTIon’s STANDING 
(By J. A. Livingston) 


Damned if we do and damned if we don't. 
That's the American dollar dilemma—yours, 
mine, and, as a matter of high policy, Presi- 
dent Johnson's, 

The President is caught between the indus- 
trialized nations of Europe which now have 
more dollars than they want and the under- 
developed nations of the world which need 
more dollars than they have. 

Most European countries are no longer cap- 
ital short. They no longer rely on the United 
States to prime their investment pumps. 
President Charles de Gaulle of France doesn't 
want French companies and markets taken 
over by American money. 

Underdeveloped nations, especially those in 
Latin America, are capital poor. Their gold 
reserves are low. Their principal asset in in- 
ternational commerce is the dollar. If the 
United States slows down the outflow of dol- 
lars, they'll be distressed: “What will the 
world do for liquidity?” 

A strange recondite word is liquidity? 
What is it? 

To an American businessman, it’s dollars 
in the bank or a line of credit to get dollars; 
to a French businessman it's francs in the 
bank or a line of credit to get francs; to an 
Englishman it's pounds, and so on. 

But to a finance minister or central banker, 
it’s gold, or the equivalent of gold. Five and 
ten years back, the dollar was liquidity plus. 
It was not only as good as gold, but even 
better. 

Why? Because gold is an inert metal. It 
takes up space. It has to be guarded. It 
doesn’t earn money. Dollars do. 

A decade ago central banks invested their 
dollar holdings in U.S. Treasury bills or cer- 
tificates of deposit with commercial banks at 
2% percent orso. They were happy with the 
return. 

Today they can earn nearly 4 percent on 
their dollar holdings and are uneasy, Thus, 
central banks of Europe have reduced their 
dollar holdings from $8.3 billion at the end of 
last year to $6.8 billion at the end of May. 
Again why? Arithmetic. 

Total potential claims—I O U’s—outstand- 
ing t U.S. gold have climbed to more 
than $27 billion, but the gold stock has 
dropped to less than $14 billion, as you can 
see: 


Year Claims Gold Gold to 
claims 
Billions Percent 

- $13.6 $21.75 160 

21.3 17.80 84 

27.4 13.86 51 


Any central bank can convert dollars to 
gold by presenting a chit to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. The Bank of 
France has been doing this regularly of late. 
But there's a difference between having $1.60 
of gold for each dollar of potential claim and 
only a half dollar. 

That explains the commitment of the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury 
Fowler to equilibrium in the U.S. balance of 
payments. They seek to curb the outflow— 
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the increase—in claims against the dollar, 
These claims are, in effect, foreign credits to 
the United States. And we've exhausted our 
line of credit. 

But many economists and central bankers, 
especially the central bankers of underdevel- 
oped nations, feel that this commitment 
cramps international commerce. World 
liquidity—gold plus dollars— won't rise 
rapidly enough to support trade expansion. 

To reconcile the differences between rich 
and poor nations, Secretary Fowler has is- 
sued a call for an international monetary 
conference. 

The objective: To assure the liquidity the 
world needs to grow on by reaching agree- 
ments on new techniques and flats to sup- 
plement—to buttress—gold and the dollar. 
For this purpose, he leaves this week to visit 
the leading finance ministers of Europe. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 620, 621, 622, and 401. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jections, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF PART II OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE, 
RELATING TO DIVORCE, LEGAL 
SEPARATION, AND ANNULMENT 
OF MARRIAGE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 948) to amend part II of the 
District of Columbia Code relating to di- 
vorce, legal separation, and annulment 
of marriage in the District of Columbia, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “least”, to strike out “six months” 
and insert “one year“; on page 2, line 18, 
after the word for“, to strike out one 
year” and insert “two years”; and, on 
page 3, line 4, after the word “the”, 
where it appears the first time, to insert 
“legal”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 638), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to amend ex- 
isting law relating to the residence require- 
ment for divorce, legal separation, annul- 
ment of marriage, and maintenance of chil- 
dren and former wives in the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 948, as amended, if enacted, would 
amend existing law so as to provide: 

1. Divorce: 

That where the cause for divorce occurs 
within or without the District, either party 
to the marriage may bring the divorce action 
if either party has been a resident of the 
District of Columbia for 1 year next pre- 
ceding the commencement of the action. 

Existing law requires the petitioner to 
have been a bona fide resident of the Dis- 
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trict for a period of 1 year when the cause 
arose within the District, or a resident for 
2 years when the cause arose outside of the 
District. 

2. Annulment: 

An action for annulment of a marriage 
performed outside of the District of Colum- 
bia may be maintained if one of the parties 
to the action is a bona fide resident of the 
District at the time of commencement of 
the action. In case of a marriage performed 
within the District of Columbia, either party 
may bring an action for annulment and the 
residence of the parties at the time the ac- 
tion is commenced shall not be a factor in 
determining whether the action shall be 
maintainable. 

Existing law requires that the petitioner 
must have been a bona fide resident of the 
District of Columbia for a period of 1 year, 
in order to maintain an action in annulment, 
regardless of whether the marriage was per- 
formed within or without the District of 
Columbia, 

3. Affirming validity of a marriage: 

An action to affirm the validity of a mar- 
riage, whether performed within or without 
the District of Columbia, may be maintained 
if either party is a bona fide resident of the 
District of Columbia at the time the ac- 
tion is brought. 

No residence requirement relating to the 
affirmance of a marriage is stated in exist- 
ing law. 

4. Grounds for divorce: 

(a) An absolute divorce may be granted 
on the ground of actual or constructive de- 
sertion which has continued for a period of 
1 year. 

Present law provides for absolute divorce 
on the ground of desertion only after a pe- 
riod of 2 years. 

(b) Voluntary separation without cohabi- 
tation is a ground for an absolute divorce af- 
ter a period of 2 years, 

Present law provides that a period of volun- 
tary separation without cohabitation for a 
period of 5 years is a ground for an absolute 
divorce. 

(c) An absolute divorce may be granted 
where there has been a conviction for a felony 
and a sentence of not less than 2 years in a 
penal institution has been imposed and where 
such sentence is served in whole or in part. 

Existing law requires that the felony be one 
“involving moral turpitude.” 

5. Grounds for limited divorce: 

A legal separation from bed and board may 
be granted for cruelty, as well as for any of 
the enumerated grounds for absolute di- 
vorce. A decree for a limited divorce may be 
enlarged into an absolute divorce on appli- 
cation of the innocent party after the sepa- 
ration of the parties has been continuous 
for 1 year next before making of the ap- 
plication, 

Existing law provides for the enlargement 
of a limited divorce to an absolute divorce on 
application of the innocent party after 3 
years from date of the decree. 

6. Void marriages: 

Marriage contracts may be declared void 
if (1) either party had a lawful husband or 
wife by a previous undissolved marriage; 
(2) lunacy of either party is discovered and 
there is no voluntary cohabitation following 
the discovery; (3) the marriage was procured 
by fraud or coercion; (4) either party is mat- 
rimonially incapacitated at the time of mar- 
riage and has continued so; (5) either party 
lacked the age of consent and there was no 
cohabitation after attainment of legal age. 

Present law is essentially the same except 
for the combined statement of grounds relat- 
ing to lunacy and to fraud and coercion. 

7. Finality of decree: 

A decree for annulment or absolute divorce 
shall not become effective until the time for 
noting an appeal shall have passed, or, if 
notice of appeal has been entered, such 
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decree shall not become effective until date 
of final disposition of the appeal. 

Present law provides for a 6-month wait- 
ing period after a final decree in the case of 
an absolute divorce before such decree be- 
comes effective. 

8. Maintenance of wife and minor children: 

That (a) a divorced father must maintain 
his minor children of the dissolved marriage, 
and (b) a former husband who has obtained 
a foreign ex parte divorce, on application of 
the former wife and with personal service of 
process upon the former husband in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, may be required by decree 
of court to maintain his former wife. 


CLOSER CONFORMITY TO ADJACENT STATES 


The provisions of H.R. 948, as amended, 
which amends the District of Columbia di- 
vorce, annulment, and legal separation laws, 
will have the effect of liberalizing these pro- 
visions of District law and also, in some 
measure, bring them into somewhat closer 
conformity with the laws of Maryland and 
Virginia 


Under the provisions of the bill, where the 
cause for divorce occurs within or without 
the District, either party to the marriage 
may, as stated, bring the divorce action if 
either party has been a bona fide resident 
of the District of Columbia for a period of 1 
year. This change would permit a nonresi- 
dent to sue for divorce in the District of 
Columbia where the other spouse has re- 
sided in the District for a period of 1 year. 
This would provide a remedy to the nonresi- 
dent wife whose husband has deserted her 
and established residence in the District of 
Columbia. The deserted wife could come to 
the District and invoke the jurisdiction of 
the District's courts and obtain an adjudi- 
cation of her right to divorce, property 
rights, and rights to support for herself and 
her children. 

In the matter of residence requirements, 
the laws of Maryland and Virginia are some- 
what similar to those proposed in H.R, 948, 
as amended. The Maryland statute merely 
requires that either the party plaintiff or 
the defendant be a resident of the State at 
the time of the application for a divorce or 
an annulment is made, unless the cause of 
action arose outside of the State, in which 
case the party plaintiff or defendant must 
have resided within the State for a period of 
1 year. The Virginia statute requires that 
one of the parties shall have been a resident 
of the State for 1 year before commencement 
of the action. 

In H.R. 948, as it passed the House, the 
residency period for a divorce had been set 
at a 6-month period. This committee 
amended the bill and in lieu of the 6-month 
period, provided for a residency period of 1 
year. In so doing, it was the view of the 
committee that the year period would bring 
the District residency requirement into closer 
conformity with Virginia and Maryland. 

The bill amends existing law with regard 
to the annulment of marriages, It would ap- 
pear that public policy favors reasonably 
prompt dissolution of marriages where either 
party can justify an annulment. The bill 
facilitates the possibility of prompt action 
by permitting either party to bring an ac- 
tion to annul a marriage performed out- 
side of the District if either party is a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia at the time 
the action is brought. In connection with 
marriages performed in the District, either 
party may bring an action for annulment 
and the question of residence shall not be 
& consideration in determining whether the 
action is maintainable. 

H.R. 948 also amends the law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia relating to causes for 
divorce. The bill makes the following 
changes in the grounds for divorce: 

1. The period of actual or constructive de- 
sertion as a ground for absolute divorce is 
reduced from 2 years to 1 year. 
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2. The period of voluntary separation re- 
quired as a ground for an absolute divorce 
is reduced from 5 years to 2 years. 

3. The words “involving moral turpitude” 
are eliminated from the description of a 
felony conviction as a ground for absolute 
divorce, 

4. The waiting period for enlarging a 
limited divorce into an absolute divorce is 
reduced from 2 years to 1 year upon applica- 
tion of the innocent party after the legal 
separation of the parties has been continu- 
ous for 1 year next before making of the 
application. 

The reduction of the period of actual or 
constructive desertion from 2 years to 1 year 
would bring the District statute into con- 
formity with that of the State of Virginia 
and 25 other States which have a similar 
1-year requirement in their laws. In Mary- 
land, the period for desertion is 18 months. 
The reduction of the period for voluntary 
separation without cohabitation from 5 years 
to a period of 2 years would make the Dis- 
trict statute comparable to the requirement 
of the State of Virginia which also has a 
period of 2 years. The State of Maryland 
requires 18 months. The reduction of the 
waiting period for enlarging a limited divorce 
into an absolute divorce on the grounds of 
cruelty or desertion brings the District of 
Columbia statute into line with the law 
of the State of Virginia, which likewise pro- 
vides for such action after 1 year. 

H.R. 948, as it passed the House, provided 

a i-year period for voluntary separation. 
The committee amended the bill so as to pro- 
vide for a 2-year period for voluntary separa- 
tion. It was felt that such period would be 
more compatible with the 18-month and 2- 
year periods already existing in Maryland 
and Virginia. 
The bill eliminates the presently required 
6-month waiting period in the District of 
Columbia before a final decree of an absolute 
divorce becomes effective. The law for the 
District of Columbia would thus parallel the 
similar provisions of (1) Virginia, where a 
final decree becomes effective on the deter- 
mination of the issues, and (2) Maryland, 
where the final decree becomes effective im- 
mediately on determination that ground for 
divorce exists. 


MAINTENANCE OF WIFE AND MINOR CHILDREN 


These proposed amendments of HR. 948, 
as amended, relating to support and mainte- 
nance are essentially remedial. Their en- 
actment will assure in the District of Colum- 
bia that children of divorced parents are 
accorded the same right to the enforcement 
of support from their fathers as children 
whose parents are not divorced. 

The courts, under their equity powers, have 
jurisdiction of an action by the next friend 
of an infant to obtain support for such in 
part from its divorced father (Schneider v. 
Schneider, 78 App. D.C. 383, 141 F. 2d (1944); 
Rapeer v. Colpoys, 85 F. 2d 715 (1936)). Even 
though this is the case, the courts of the 
District of Columbia will not enforce such 
support orders with criminal proceedings. 
The explanation for this is that the wording 
of the present statute requires the father 
be a “husband.” H.R. 948 corrects this defi- 
ciency in existing law by amending the law 
to require that a divorced father as well as 
the presently designated “husband” must 
maintain his minor children. 

In addition to correcting the present de- 
ficiency in the law as it pertains to support 
for minor children, the bill also codifies the 
maintenance rights of a former wife as such 
rights are presently defined in the existing 
case law of the District of Columbia. In the 
case of Hobson v. Hobson, 95 App. D.C. 285, 
221 F. 2d 839 (1955), the U.S. Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia ruled that a 
former wife, divorced by an ex parte proceed- 
ing brought by her former husband in a 
foreign jurisdiction, and who has obtained 
personal service on such former husband in 
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the District of Columbia, can maintain a 
suit for separate maintenance against such 
former husband in this jurisdiction. The 
direct effect of the amending language in 
H.R. 948, as amended, will be to make this 
principle of law a part of the general statutes 
relating to divorce and the related problems 
of maintenance. Clearly, this change is de- 
sirable in order that aggrieved persons may 
assert their legal rights with full and com- 
plete assurance of the extent of such rights 
under the law of the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 948, as amended, is similar to S. 1761 
which passed the Senate in the 87th Congress. 

On July 14, 1965, the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee held hearings on H.R. 948. A repre- 
sentative of the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners appeared and supported H.R. 948 
as amended by the committee. Also, repre- 
sentatives of the District of Columbia Bar 
Association, the Women’s Bar Association, 
and Washington Bar Association appeared 
and provided testimony supporting H.R. 948 
in principle. These representatives urged 
the enactment of the proposed legislation as 
soon as possible in order to bring the District 
of Columbia divorce and annulment laws 
inte closer conformity with the adjoining 
jurisdictions. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS 
FROM THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 
AND CERTAIN OTHER AGENCIES 


The bill (S. 1611) to transfer certain 
functions from the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of General Ses- 
sions and to certain other agencies of 
the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1611 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 561 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia“, approved March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1279), as amended (sec. 1-504, 
D.C. Code, 1961 ed.), is amended by striking 
“United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or a judge thereof”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or their designated 
agent“. 

Sec. 2. Section 563 of the Act approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1279), as amended 
(sec. 1-506, D.C. Code, 1961 ed.), is amended 
to read as follows: “Each notary public shall 
file his signature and deposit an impression 
of his official seal with the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia or their designated 
agent, and the Commissioners or their desig- 
nated agent may certify to the authenticity 
of the signature and official seal of the notary 
public.” 

Sec. 3. Section 572 of the Act approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1280), as amended 
(sec. 1-515, D.C. Code, 1961 ed.), is amended 
by striking “United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia”, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions”. 

Sec. 4. Section 573 of the Act approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended (sec. 1-516, D.C. 
Code, 1961 ed.), is amended by striking “clerk 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia”, and in Heu 
thereof “Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia or their designated agent”. 

Sec. 5. The first sentence of the second 

ph of section 13 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to regulate the practice of optometry 
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in the District of Columbia”, approved 
May 28, 1924, as amended (sec. 2-513, D.C. 
Code, 1961 ed.), is amended by striking the 
semicolon and inserting a period in lieu 
thereof, and striking the remainder of the 
sentence. 

Sec. 6. Sections 877, 878(b) and 878(f) of 
the Act approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1333), as amended (secs. 48-101, 48-302 and 
48-306, D.C. Code, 1961 ed.), are amended by 
striking “clerk of the United States District 
Court for“, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Recorder of Deeds of”. 

Sec. 7. (a) The first section of the Act en- 
titled An Act to regulate in the District of 
Columbia the traffic in, sale, and use of milk 
bottles, cans, crates, and other containers of 
milk and cream to prevent fraud and decep- 
tion, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 809), as amended (sec, 
48-201, D.C. Code, 1961 ed.), is amended by 
striking “clerk of the United States District 
Court for” wherever that term appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Recorder of Deeds 
of". 

(b) The first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize associations of em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia to adopt 
a device to designate the products of the 
labor of their members, to punish illegal use 
or imitation of such device, and for other 
purposes”, approved February 18, 1932 (47 
Stat. 50), as amended (sec. 48-401, D.C. Code, 
1961 ed.), is amended by striking from the 
second sentence “clerk of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
and the clerk”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Recorder of Deeds of the District of Colum- 
bia and the Recorder”; and by striking the 
third sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“A certified copy of the drawing may be 
obtained upon the payment of $1 for each 
certification.”. 

Src. 8. Subsection (a) of section 15-101, 
District of Columbia Code, is amended by 
striking from clause (1) the word "or"; by 
striking from clause (2) “District Court—”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “District Court; 
or”; and by inserting immediately follow- 
ing clause (2) the following: 

“(3) civil division of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of General Sessions, if the 
judgment or decree was rendered on or after 
the effective date of this clause 

Sec. 9. (a) Subsection (a) of section 15— 
102, District of Columbia Code, is amended 
by striking from clause (2) the word “and”; 
by striking from clause (3) “forfeited—” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “forfeited;”; and by 
inserting immediately following clause (3) 
the following: 

“(4) recognizance taken by the criminal 
division of the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions, or judge thereof, from 
the time when it is declared forfeited (if the 
forfeiture occurred on or after the effective 
date of this clause); and 

“(5) Judgment or decree rendered in the 
civil division of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions after the effective 
date of this clause 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 15-102, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, is amended by strik- 
ing “after being forfeited,” and in 
lieu thereof “forfeited prior to the effective 
date of subsection (a) (4),”. 

Sec. 10. Subsection (a) of section 15-132, 
District of Columbia Code, is amended by 
striking (a) A“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “(a)(1) Except as provided by section 
15-101, a”; and by inserting at the end the 
following: 

“(2) A judgment entered on or after the 
effective date of this paragraph in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of General Sessions 
may not be docketed in the Office of the 
Clerk of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia. The provisions of 
this title relating to enforcement of judg- 
ments, executions thereon and writs and 
proceedings in aid of execution thereof, are 
applicable to judgments entered on or after 
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the effective date of this paragraph in the 
District of Columbia Court of General Ses- 
sions.” 

Sec. 11. Section 15-310. District of Colum- 
bia Code, is amended by striking from the 
first sentence “An” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(a) An”; by striking from the sec- 
ond sentence “It” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, it“; and by in- 
serting at the end the following: 

“(b) An execution issued on a judgment 
entered on or after the effective date of this 
subsection in the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions may be levied on real 
estate.” 

Sec. 12. Section 15-311, District of Colum- 
bia Code, is amended by striking from the 
first sentence “The writ” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (a) The writ”; and by insert- 
ing at the end the following: 

“(b) A writ of fieri facias issued from the 
District of Columbia Court of General Ses- 
sions upon a judgment entered in that court 
on or after the effective date of this subsec- 
tion may be levied on legal leasehold or free- 
hold estates of the debtor in land.” 

Sec. 13. (a) Sections 1288, 1290, 1291, and 
1293 of the Act approved March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1392), as amended (secs. 30-106, 30-108, 
30-110, and 30-112, D.C. Code, 1961 ed.), are 
amended by striking “United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions“. 

(b) Section 1288 of the Act approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1392), as amended 
(sec. 30-106, D.C. Code, 1961 ed.), is further 
amended by inserting at the end the follow- 
ing: The clerk of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions and such deputy 
clerks of the court as may, in writing, be 
designated by the clerk of the court and ap- 
proved by the chief judge, are authorized to 
celebrate marriages in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

(c)(1) The fifth paragraph under the 
heading “Hygiene and Sanitation in the 
Public Schools” under the caption “HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT” in the first section of the Act 
entitled “An Act making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and 
for other purposes”, approved February 25, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1285), as amended (sec. 30-115, 
D.C, Code, 1961 ed.). is repealed. 

(2) The clerk of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia shall 
transfer all marriage records in his custody 
(including marriage records transferred from 
the health department) to the clerk of the 
District of Columbia Court of General Ses- 
sions. 

(d) (1) Paragraphs (11), (12), (13), and 
(14) of section 15-706 (e) of the District of 
Columbia Code are repealed. 

(2) Chapter 7, title 15, District of Colum- 
bia Code, is amended by inserting at the end 
the following: 

15-717. Marriage license and related fees 

“For each marriage license, the fee shall be 
$2; for each certified copy of a marriage 
license return, the fee shall be $1; for each 
certified copy of application for marriage 
license the fee shall be $1; and for registering 
authorizations to perform marriages and is- 
suing certificate, the fee shall be $1. 

“The District of Columbia Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions may, by rule of court, increase 
or decrease fees provided by this section.” 

(3) The analysis of chapter 7 of title 15 
preceding section 15-701 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by inserting at 
the end: 

“15-717. Marriage license and related fees.” 

Sec. 14. Subsection (e) of section 4 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for unem- 
ployment compensation in the District of 
Columbia, authorize appropriations, and for 
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other purposes”, approved August 28, 1935 
(49 Stat. 946), as added by the Act approved 
June 4, 1943 (57 Stat. 100, 109, 110), as 
amended (sec. 46-304, D.C. Code, 1961 ed.), 
is amended by striking from the second and 
from the penultimate sentences “clerk of the 
United States District Court for” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Recorder of Deeds of”. 

Sec. 15. (a) Sections 1238, 1239, and 1241 
of the Act approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1384, 1385), as amended (secs. 38-102, 38-103, 
and 38-105, D.C. Code, 1961 ed.), are amended 
by striking “clerk of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Recorder of Deeds of”. 

(b) Sections 1238 and 1246 of the Act 
approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1384, 1386), 
as amended (secs. 38-102 and 38-110, D.C. 
Code, 1961 ed.), are amended by striking 
“clerk” and inserting in lieu thereof “Re- 
corder of Deeds”. 

(c) In addition to fees otherwise provided 
for, the Recorder of Deeds shall charge and 
collect the following fees: 

(1) for filing and recording each notice of 
mechanic's lien, $1; 

(2) for entering release of mechanic’s lien, 
50 cents for each order of lienor; and 

(3) for each undertaking of lienee, 75 


cents. 

Sec. 16. The Act entitled An Act to estab- 
lish a lien for moneys due hospitals for serv- 
ices rendered in cases caused by negligence 
or fault of others and providing for the re- 
cording and enfi of such liens“, ap- 
proved June 30, 1939 (53 Stat. 990, 991), as 
amended (secs. 38-302 and 38-305, D.C. Code, 
1961 ed.), is amended by striking from sec- 
tions 2 and 5 “clerk of the United States 
District Court for“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Recorder of Deeds of"; and by strik- 
ing the second sentence of section 5 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
Recorder of Deeds shall index the same in 
the name of the injured person and shall 
charge and collect a fee of $1 for recording, 
indexing, and releasing the lien so filed.” 

Sec. 17. Paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
of section 6323 of subchapter C of chapter 64 
of the Act entitled “An Act to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States”, 
approved August 16, 1954 (68A Stat. 779; 26 
U.S.C. 6323), is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) WITH RECORDER OF DEEDS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA.—In the office of the Re- 
corder of Deeds of the District of Columbia, 
if the property subject to the lien is situated 
in the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 18. Section 6 of title I of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide revenue for the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 

, approved August 17, 1937 (50 Stat. 
673, 674), as amended (sec. 47-1406. D.C. 
Code, 1961 ed.), is amended by striking 
“clerk of the United States District Court 
for”, and inserting in lieu thereof “Recorder 
of Deeds of”; and by striking “said court” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia.” 

Sec. 19. Paragraphs 16 and 18 of section 
15-706(e), District of Columbia Code, are 
repealed. 

Src. 20. Appropriations to carry out the 
purposes of this Act are authorized. 

Sec. 21. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which is at least 
ninety days after the date of approval of this 
Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
639), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘ PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to transfer a 

number of functions from the U.S. District 
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Court for the District of Columbia to the 
District of Columbia Court of General Ses- 
sions, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and to the Recorder of Deeds for 
the District of Columbia. The functions 
transferred by the terms of this bill are all 
of a nature which are not customarily per- 
formed by a U.S. district court, but rather 
by a local court or by some administrative 
agency. The bill in providing for the trans- 
fer of functions, carries out specific recom- 
mendations contained in a study submitted 
to the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, and which such commit- 
tee directed be made pursuant to House Re- 
port 1708, 85th Congress. The study and the 
recommendations included in such study 
were prepared by representatives of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Administrative Of- 
fice of the U.S. Courts, and the government of 
the District of Columbia. 

The transfer of functions provided by the 
terms of this bill relate generally to the fol- 
lowing: 

Notary public 

Designates the District Commissioners, in 
lieu of the clerk of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia as the depository for 
filing papers, records, signatures, certified 
seal of a notary public. Also, empowers the 
District of Columbia Court of the General 
Sessions rather than the district court to 
remove a notary public for cause. 

Optometry 

Relieves the district court of the responsi- 
bility of receiving for filing certified copies of 
optometrists’ registrations. (Retains the De- 
partment of Occupations and Professions of 
the District of Columbia government as cus- 
todian of such records.) 


Trademarks, trade names 


Designates the office of the District of Co- 
lumbia Recorder of Deeds, in lieu of the 
clerk for the district court, as the depository 
for filing, trademarks, trade names, labels, 
and brands. 

Judgments 


Makes extensive changes respecting the 
docketing of judgments and decrees render- 
ed in the District of Columbia court of gen- 
eral sessions. (See section-by-section analy- 
sis included hereafter in this report.) 


Recordation of liens 


Designates the Office of Recorder of Deeds 
of the District of Columbia, in lieu of he 
clerk for the district court, as the depository 
for mechanic liens, Federal tax liens (United 
States Code, sec. 6323), District personal 
property tax liens, District of Columbia un- 
employment compensation tax liens, and 
hospital liens. 


Marriage licenses 


Transfers from the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia to the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions, the func- 
tion of issuing and recording marriage li- 
censes, licensing persons to celebrate the 
rites of marriage, and fixing the fees in con- 
nection with the issuance thereof. Also, 
authorizes the transfer of all marriage rec- 
ords to the custody of the clerk of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of general sessions 
from the district court. Provision is also 
made for the clerk of the court of general 
sessions and the deputy clerks of such court, 
when designated by the chief judge, to cele- 
brate marriages in the District of Columbia, 
The committee was advised that the latter 
provision conforms with the practice now 
provided for in Maryland and several of the 
counties in Virginia. 

On June 9, 1965, the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee held public hearings on S. 1611. Rep- 
resentatives of the District Commissioners 
and of the District of Columbia Bar Associ- 
ation appeared at the hearing and testified in 
support of the bill. The committee also re- 
ceived a letter from the Deputy Director, Ad- 
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ministrative Office of the US. Courts, and 
the chief judge of the U.S. district court 
recommending enactment of the bill. 

The committee is also informed that the 
Judicial Conference of the United States dur- 
ing its session on March 18, 1965, approved 
enactment of the legislation. 


PENALTY FOR ASSAULTS ON EM- 
PLOYEES OF PENAL AND COR- 
RECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
PLACES OF CONFINEMENT OF 
JUVENILES OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1715) to extend the pen- 
alty for assault on a police officer in the 
District of Columbia to assaults on em- 
ployees of penal and correctional insti- 
tutions and places of confinement of 
juveniles of the District of Columbia was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


S. 1715 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 432 of the Revised 
Statutes relating to the District of Columbia 
(D.C. Code, sec. 22-505) is amended by in- 
serting after “District of Columbia” the fol- 
lowing: “, or any officer or employee of any 
penal or correctional institution of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any officer or employee 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia charged with the supervision of juveniles 
being confined pursuant to law in any fa- 
cility of the District of Columbia, whether 
such institution or facility is located within 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere,”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an erycerpt from the re- 
port (No. 640), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to amend exist- 
ing law (22 D.C. Code 505) in order to make 
applicable the so-called assault on a police 
officer criminal statute and the penalty pre- 
scribed therein, to employees of District of 
Columbia penal and correctional institutions, 
and other persons responsible for the con- 
finement of juveniles under the jurisdiction 
of the District of Columbia. 

Under District law at the present time, 
persons who, without excusable cause, as- 
sault, resist, oppose, impede, or interfere 
with any officer or member of any police 
force in the District of Columbia while en- 
gaged in the performance of his official du- 
ties, shall be fined $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years, or both. In instances 
where a dangerous weapon is used, the pen- 
alty is increased to a term of imprisonment 
of not more than 10 years. 

Although police officers of the District of 
Columbia are included within the coverage 
of the above statute, District correctional 
Officers, and persons charged with the super- 
vision of detained juveniles, are not included. 
Consequently, whenever correctional officers 
are assaulted, without a weapon, by inmates 
of District of Columbia penal institutions 
at Lorton, Va., and Occoquan, Va., as well as 
the District of Columbia jail, the only charge 
that can be brought against such inmates 
is simple assault, a misdemeanor, the max- 
imum penalty for which is a prison sentence 
of not more than a year. 

The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia are of the view, and so informed the 
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committee, that assault on a correctional of- 
ficer of the District should be a felony of- 
fense for the reason that such increased 
penalty could help to maintain more effec- 
tive discipline in District penal and correc- 
tional institutions. 

Moreover, extending such coverage to Dis- 
trict correctional officers would conform to 
Federal law which at present provides that 
assault on Federal penal and correctional 
officers is a felony offense (18 U.S.C, 111 
1114). 

Also, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia were of the view that an assault 
on an employee of the Department of Public 
Welfare charged with the supervision of juve- 
niles under detention at the Children’s Cen- 
ter, Laurel, Md., or the Receiving Home in 
the District of Columbia, should be raised 
to the level of a felony offense, as provided 
by this bill. A juvenile being brought within 
the jurisdiction of such charge would permit 
judges of the juvenile court, in appropriate 
cases, to waive jurisdiction over an offender 
so that he could be tried as an adult. (The 
Juvenile Court Act of the District of Colum- 
bia (D.C. Code, 11-1553) provides that if a 
child 16 years of age or older is charged with 
an offense which would amount to a felony 
in the case of an adult, the judge may waive 
jurisdiction to the appropriate adult court.) 
The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia are of the view that this provisiar 
would be a desirable means of aiding in thr 
maintenance of discipline at the Receiving 
Home and Children’s Center and of empower- 
ing the juvenile court judges to take appro- 
priate action where a felonious assault has 
occurred on supervisory personnel. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee of the District 
of Columbia Committee held a hearing on 
S. 1715 on June 9, 1965, at which time repre- 
sentatives from the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections and the District 
of Columbia Commissioners appeared and 
testified in support of this legislation. Also, 
the president of the District of Columbia Bar 
Association was present and recommended 
enactment of this measure. 

Enactment of this bill will not incur any 
additional expense to the District of Colum- 
bla government. 


A BIPARTISAN COMMISSION TO 
STUDY FEDERAL LAWS LIMITING 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY BY OFFI- 
CERS AND EMPLOYEES OF GOV- 
ERNMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1474) to create a bipartisan com- 
mission to study Federal laws limiting 
political activity by officers and em- 
ployees of Government. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
question as to how strictly the Govern- 
ment should limit the political activity 
of Federal employees, and of State em- 
ployees who work primarily in activities 
financed by Federal funds, involves is- 
sues of critical importance to the integ- 
rity of the civil service and to the efi- 
ciency of Government administration. 
This subject calls forth issues which are 
as old as the Republic itself and which 
could affect in a fundamental way our 
system of representative government 
and the political structures which are so 
vitally a part of that system. 

Our Government was nearly a century 
old when in 1833 Congress enacted the 
Civil Service Act creating the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the civil service 
merit system. Congress deemed it es- 
sential to the merit system to incorpo- 
rate into that act the basic policy on 
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political activity which had been ex- 
pressed in Executive orders and in civil 
service rules. The regulation of politi- 
cal activity thus became a necessary 
part of the duties which devolved upon 
the Commission in administering the 
Civil Service Act. It is significant that 
Theodore Roosevelt, who had served as 
a Civil Service Commissioner, found it 
desirable, when he was President, to ex- 
pand the existing political activity re- 
strictions which applied to the classified 
civil service. Thus he did by Executive 
Order No. 642, issued on June 30, 1907. 

It was not until 1939, however, that 
Congress again acted in this area. That 
year, by enactment of the Hatch Politi- 
cal Activities Act, Congress incorporated 
into law the civil service rules as they 
had evolved over the years. 

Twenty-five years have passed since 
the enactment of this law. These have 
been years of unparalleled progress and 
growth. There have been changes in 
governmental programs and relation- 
ships. These changes may well have af- 
fected or altered the purposes and re- 
quirements for limiting partisan political 
activity of Government employees. They 
may have produced conditions which call 
for modifications in the methods and de- 
gree of such restrictions. 

That is why I introduced S. 1474, which 
would establish a bipartisan Commission 
of 12 members. 

The members of the Commission would 
be appointed as follows: 

Four by the President; two from the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
two from private industry; 

Four by the President of the Senate; 
two from the Senate, and two from pri- 
vate enterprise; and 

Four by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; two from the House and 
two from private enterprise. 

I was gratified by the favorable con- 
sideration given to this bill by the mem- 
bers of the Senate Rules Committee. 

I am pleased the distinguished ma- 
jority leader called up the bill for final 
action in the closing days of the session. 
I believe this legislation can contribute 
much to the morale of the Federal em- 
ployee. 

I urge all my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to support this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1474 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 

SECTION. 1. There is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the Commission 
on Political Activity of Government Person- 
nel (in this Act referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”), 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. (a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT — 
The Commission shall be composed of twelve 
members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, two from the executive 
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branch of the Government and two from 
private life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President of 
the Senate, two from the Senate and two 
from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives and two from pri- 
vate life. 

(b) POLITICAL ArrimiaTion.—Of each class 
of two members appointed under subsection 
(a), not more than one member shall be from 
each of the two major political parties. 

(e) Vacanctes.—Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 
Sec. 3. The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members, 
QUORUM 
Sec. 4. Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) MEMBERS OF CONGRESS.—Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(b) MEMBERS FROM THE EXECUTIVE 
Brancu.—The members of the Commission 
who are in the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received for their serv- 
ices in the executive branch, but they shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties vested in 
the Commission. 

(c) MEMBERS From PRIVATE Lire.—The 
members from private life shall each receive 
$50 per diem when engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, tem- 
porary and intermittent services to the 
same extent as is authorized for the depart- 
ments by section 15 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at 
rates not to exceed $50 per diem for individ- 
uals. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) STUDY AND INVESTIGATION.— 
The Commission shall make a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of the Federal 
laws which limit or discourage the participa- 
tion of Federal and State officers and em- 
ployees in political activity with a view to 
determining the effect of such laws, the 
need for their revision or elimination, and 
an appraisal of the extent to which unde- 
sirable results might accrue from their re- 
peal. 

(b) Rrronrs.— The Commission shall sub- 
mit a comprehensive report of its activities 
and the results of its studies to the President 
and to the Congress within one year after 
the date of enactment of this Act at which 
date the Commission shall cease to exist. 
The final report of the Commission shall 
contain such proposed legislation enact- 
ment as, in the judgment of the Commis- 
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sion, are necessary to carry out its recom- 
mendations. 
POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 
Sec. 8. (a) Heartncs AND SEssions.—The 
Commission or, on the authorization of the 
on, any subcommittee or member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, hold such hearings 
and sit and act at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, and require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents as 
the Commission or such subcommittee or 
member may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman of the Commission, of such sub- 
committee, or any duly designated member, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such Chairman or member. The provi- 
sions of section 102 to 104, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (2 
U.S.C, secs. 192-194, inclusive), shall apply 
in the case of failure of any witness to 
comply with a subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this section. 
(b) OBTAINING OFFICIAL Data.—The Com- 
mission is authorized to secure directly 
from any executive department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, independ- 
ent establishment, or instrumentality in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics for the purpose of this Act; and each 
such department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, establishment, or instru- 
mentality is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish such information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics directly to the Commission, 
upon request made by the Chairman or Vice 
Chairman. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 408), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Purpose of the legislation: In essence, S. 
1474 proposes the creation of a bipartisan 
commission consisting of 12 members which 
shall make a full and complete investigation 
and study of the Federal laws which limit or 
discourage the participation of Federal and 
State officers and employees in political ac- 
tivity with a view to determining the effect 
of such laws, the need for their revision or 
elimination, and an appraisal of the extent 
to whch undesirable results might accrue 
from their repeal.” 

The Federal law which would be the sub- 
ject of greatest concern to the Commission 
under the bill is the Hatch Political Activi- 
ties Act, 1939, as amended. That act, first 
signed into law August 2, 1939, has existed 
for almost 26 years without major amend- 
ment, and proponents of S. 1474 urge a thor- 
ough and detailed examination to ascertain 
whether, at this time—a quarter century 
after its passage—the Hatch Act needs mod- 
ification. 

Testifying before the subcommittee on 
8. 1474, John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, stated as fol- 
lows: 

“Twenty-five years have passed since the 
enactment of this law (the Hatch Act). 
There have been changes in governmental 
programs and relationships. These changes 
may well have affected or altered the pur- 

and requirements for limiting partisan 
political activity of Government employees. 
They may have produced conditions which 
call for modifications in the methods and 
degree of such restrictions. There would be 
no objection to a temporary commission to 
assess these changes by the method, and for 
the purposes, set forth in this bill (S. 1474) .” 
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While witnesses before the subcommittee 
criticized many facets of the Government- 
Federal employee relationship with respect to 
partisan political activity, unanimous recog- 
nition was given to the need for a broad 
study of pertinent Federal laws pursuant to 
the provisions of Senator BrewsTEr’s pro- 
posed legislation. 

Recommendation: The subcommittee is of 
the opinion that a bipartisan, objective study 
of this nature would serve the best interests 
of the Federal Government, its employees, 
and the public. Many vague and uncertain 
areas of Government-employee relationships 
might well benefit from a constructive, criti- 
cal review of the laws pertinent to those re- 
lationships. 

There may be some revisions of the Hatch 
Act which would be in the public interest, 
therefore, a commission to study the mat- 
ter is in order. 

It is not intended that such a Commission 
lose sight of the problems which made the 
Hatch Act necessary. There should be no 
reversion to the situation where Federal em- 
ployees are coerced into making political 
donations, kickbacks from their salaries, and 
doing political work for the administration 
in power. 

It was the grave abuses in these areas that 
caused the Congress to adopt the act origi- 
nally. If a Commission is appointed that 
makes recommendations, those recommenda- 
tions should preserve the original intent of 
the Hatch Act. 


EXPLOSION AT DU PONT NEOPRENE 
PLANT, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized. 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to announce what may be a major 
disaster in my home city of Louisville, 


About 2% hours ago, 17 explosions 
occurred in the Du Pont neoprene plant 
at what is known as Rubber Town, a 
huge industrial and chemical complex 
on the outskirts of Louisville. 

Apparently 17 chemical tanks ex- 
ploded. There is no estimate yet of the 
casualties that might be involved. The 
plant employs some 1,900 people. Of 
course, all would not have been on duty 
at that hour. 

The Civil Defense has been called out, 
all deputy coroners have been called to 
the scene, all police in the Louisville and 
surrounding suburbs and towns are on 
alert, all traffic has been blocked in and 
out of the area, and everything else is 
being done that can be done. 

I regret the necessity to make this 
sad announcement. Further details will 
be available later in the day. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I was 
at a committee meeting this morning, 
and I have just learned of the explosion 
at the Du Pont plant in Louisville, Ky. 
I know that the officials and the public 
authorities, as well as private agencies 
and individuals, are doing all possible 
to alleviate the suffering and provide for 
the needs of those who have been so 
tragically involved. I know that the 
sympathy of all goes out to the families 
of those who have died and to those who 
have been injured. I know that all pos- 
ao. will be done to meet distress in the 
city. 


COWBIRDS IN SOCIETY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, indi- 
vidual integrity, respect of persons, 
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obedience to laws, loyalty to one’s com- 
munity, State, and country, and a moral 
and spiritual resurgence have been 
stressed by prominent and dedicated 
persons during the last few days as the 
only answer to the problems plaguing 
our Nation and the world today. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower publicly declared that 
the “senseless violence” in recent days 
must be ended. Such actions have seri- 
ously set back the constructive efforts 
made in orderly fashion causing not only 
grave disadvantages to the community 
affected but to the individuals involved. 

From the editorial of the August 1965 
issue of Record, the Illinois Farm Bu- 
reau magazine, I should like to under- 
score one of William J. Kuhfuss’ cred- 
itable statements: 


Anyone who ceases to make a contribution 
to society is a burden to that society. 


A person of one talent must use that 
talent or it will wither away; likewise, 
a person of many talents must keep them 
alive. The laws of the land must be re- 
spected and obeyed. Should there be 
laws that are in need of change, due 
process of legislation should correct 
them. Only under dictatorships can in- 
dividuals attempt to wield a single hand 
of authority. Individuals must be self- 
reliant and willing to accept responsibil- 
ities for their own growth as well as for 
the growth of their communities, states, 
and nation. I ask unanimous consent 
that President Kuhfuss’ editorial en- 
titled “Who Wants a Cowbird?” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHO WANTS A COWBIRD? 

Old folks, young people, and in-betweens 
can be cowbirds to a society. 

A cowbird is a shiftless lot doing not for 
herself that which she can get someone else 
to do for her. She cannot be considered all 
bad because she lives on insects, many of 
them detrimental. She lays her eggs in the 
nest of a smaller bird and leaves to it the 
burden of hatching and feeding her young. 
At feeding time the larger intruder’s baby 
reaches higher with open mouth than its 
host's young. The smaller, weaker birds 
many times are rooted from the nest. This 
savage, inconsiderate creature in nature has 
a limited potential for a prominent future 
as a species. Her future depends upon how 
many places she can chisel in. 

Life for humans, as for birds, can be 
brutal. We don't personally make the rules, 
but must live with the influences whether 
created by the laws of nature or by man. 
Anyone who ceases to make a contribution to 
society is a burden to that society. Many 
people have earned the right to be such a 
burden by their previous contributions. It 
is difficult to justify able-bodied people im- 
posing themselves on others. The infant 
progresses from complete dependence to 
graduated degrees of self-reliance. 

We have no lament for the laws of nature, 
but many times we deplore the laws and 
circumstances created by man. Civilizations 
are built and lost by people. In a growing 
and developing society, there is no place for 
cowbirds. The expression, “no work, no 
food” is a radical statement to the leeches 
in society. For the shiftless lot, the Gov- 
ernment owes me a living.” 

The burden of big government, as a domi- 
nating imposition of centralized authority, 
has ever been a cowbird of civilizations. It 
saps the lifeblood of the economy. The 
infants of freedom, of initiative, of thrift, 
and self-reliance are rooted from the nest. 
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Recently, a businessman was assessed 
$161,000 back taxes. After 3 years of court 
feuding, his case was settled for $8,700. He 
had spent $30,000 proving misassessment. 
Settlement was made by agreement to avold 
further harassment so that constructive ef- 
fort could be resumed. All court costs in 
these circumstances and wasted effort bleed 
our economy as the cowbird bleeds the ef- 
forts of smaller birds. These are the tracks 
that eventually lead to the crumbled ruins 
of a managed society. 

If we are to have a great society, it must 
be woven with the fiber of individual integ- 
rity. It cannot be born of political manipu- 
lation for personal security. A government 
cannot be the biggest business, the biggest 
contractor, the biggest buyer, the biggest 
welfare agency, the biggest employer, and 
remain the servant of its people. It is the 
slavemaster and even in our Republic, gov- 
ernment “by the people” becomes question- 
able. 

It is time each of us realizes the hazardous 
course we are following by encouraging cow- 
birds in our economy. Many Federal spend- 
ing efforts do just that. We need a change 
in philosophy of government because a “gov- 
ernment cannot give that which it has not 
first taken from its people.” 


SUNDAY VOTING IN NATIONAL 
ELECTIONS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 19, 1965, I introduced S. 1211, 
to provide for Sunday voting in national 
elections. The proposal has stirred a 
great deal of interest and in all candor 
I must say that much of it was hostile to 
the idea even though Sunday voting is a 
common practice in a great many coun- 
tries, including the more developed 
countries in Europe. 

There has, however, come to me a 
letter from Rev. Roderick N. De Young, 
pastor of the First Reformed Church of 
East Orange, N.J. 

It so happens that I am a member of 
the Reformed Church in America and 
the letter was, therefore, of extraordi- 
nary interest because the Reverend Mr. 
De Young fully espouses the proposal 
which I submitted. He states the case 
without equivocation and I believe it will 
be extremely useful for his letter to ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
connection with my remarks in the hope 
that it will be brought to the attention of 
a great many people who have shown an 
interest in this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FIRST REFORMED CHURCH, 
East Orange, N.J., July 28, 1965. 
The Honorable Evererr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senator, 
Broad Run Farms, Sterling, Va. 

DEAR SENATOR DIRKSEN: My church, the 
Reformed Church in America, has written to 
you strongly opposing the bill to make Sun- 
day a national voting day. As far as I know 
my lone voice was raised against their opposi- 
tion and I wanted you to know, sir, that it's 
perfectly all right with me, whatever com- 


fort that may bring to you, to make Sunday 
a national voting day. 

And, as long as I’m writing to you I may 
as well do double duty and with a few extra 
words get some things off my chest to the 
Christian Action Commission of my Church, 
so please indulge some of my thoughts on 
Sunday. 
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Today is Sunday, the first day of the week, 
6:45 p.m. I'm sitting in the church office 
looking out on Main Street and watching 
the people walk by, drive by, and still others 
entering the Ormont Theater across the 
street. Some of those walking by are mem- 
bers of this church, some of those driving 
by are members of this church, some of those 
entering the Ormont Theater are members 
of this church. 

Some of those walking by are coming back 
from the tennis courts (they're carrying their 
rackets), some of those riding by are just 
returning from the lake or the shore. (If 
I hadn't had to conduct a funeral today I 
might have joined them, yet according to 
some in the church that would be wrong.) 
What is Sunday; how does it fit into 20th 
century America? 

Well, first of all let me say what I think 
it is. According to my Lord it was a time 
meant for man. As I see it that means I 
ought to enjoy the day. For some that may 
mean attending church on Sunday morning 
or Sunday evening with their family. For 
others it means getting up bright and early 
and going to the lake or shore with their 
family. I've always sort of smiled when the 
shore was placed in the same category as hell 
as far as Sunday is concerned, although I 
must admit that the population explosion 
on the beach seems at times to be a fairly 
accurate picture of hell as far as enjoyment 
is concerned. I can remember when the 
only way to the shore was a two-lane road 
with stoplights every 5 miles and what traffic 
jams on Sunday. Now we have four-lane 
superhighways with 70 miles-per-hour speed 
limits and what traffic jams. 

What I’m trying to say is that nowadays 
everybody can't do the same thing at the 
same time. Many factories now stagger their 
quitting hours so that their employees don’t 
all jam the highways at once. The day when 
factories shut down for the whole month 
and let everyone go on vacation at the same 
time is past, except for isolated circum- 
stances. I do believe the honored gentlemen 
in Washington still find it necessary to vaca- 
tion at the same time, but I doubt this cus- 
tom will continue for long. More and more 
we are going to see people having Monday 
and Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, or 
Friday and Saturday as their days off. Be- 
fore A.D. 2000, I suspect that as many people 
will have off Monday and Tuesday as others 
will have Saturday and Sunday. Not only 
will staggered “weekends” become more 
numerous but, as the cybernetics revolution 
continues to spread, more and more people 
will have more and more time to do what 
they want to do—like going to the shore. 
Then, of course, there are always those 
strange creatures who must work on Sunday, 
like firemen, policemen, and the gals who 
serve us in the restaurants. 

And now comes the rub—are we going to 
say “religion as usual! you're damned if 
you work on Sunday—or are we truly going 
to let the Sabbath serve man. Whether we 
like it or not, Sunday as that day that be- 
longed to the religious (Christian) communi- 
ties is almost past, the day when society was 
governed by the so-called Calvinistic tradi- 
tion is dead, and perhaps that version is 
best left unresurrected. 

In a way we “religious” have gotten exactly 
what we asked for—1 day a week at the cost 
of 6 other days. If we want the church to 
continue to be the mediating influence it 
has been in the world we had better stop 
wasting our time on preserving the customs 
of the past and think more about the chal- 
lenging future. 

I guess I'm not saying too well what I 
believe Jesus of Nazareth was saying to His 
friends. All of life is blessed and holy and 
when “we raise too high the roof beam" of 
religiosity we stand the terrible chance of 
building cathedrals of architectural beauty 
and total irrelevancy. 
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Let's let go of Sunday; let's stop trying to 
impose our rules on others. We don't have 
to do those other things, you know. (Maybe 
that’s part of the problem—we're really en- 
vious of all the fun that others have on 
Sunday.) 

What does concern me is how we are going 
to utilize our present organizational struc- 
tures in ministering to a society which has 
no structural similarity to that society in 
which the church organization developed. 

How can we use what we have to meet the 
wonderful, yet so different, future? Perhaps 
one step is to relax our death grip on that 
first day and begin to spread out a little bit 
with something for everyday, for those who 
want it. Perhaps we can begin to meet the 
future by letting the state organize their 
activities as they feel can best bring results 
and let us concentrate on helping people 
become what they have been given the 
possibility of becoming. 

And so, Senator DIRKSEN, you have one 
voice of the reformed church in America 
which speaks for your proposed bill and 
which will do its best to support this effort 
of yours. 

Yours truly, 
Rev. RODERICK N. De YOUNG. 


ALASKA EARTHQUAKE RECOVERY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, a 
little over a year ago, a cataclysmic 
earthquake struck Alaska. In the first 
few hours following that event, many of 
us thought all our dreams and hopes 
for the new State were as twisted, torn 
and smashed as the buildings and the 
earth itself. But we had no time to 
give to despair. 

Within hours massive Federal assist- 
ance, directed by President Johnson, 
was on its way to the shattered towns 
and villages and the frightened and 
grieving people. Work was a great cure 
for the ills which held Alaska in their 
grips during those hours and work there 
was in plenty. 

The reconstruction effort is still going 
on, but the major portion has been ac- 
complished. Under the wise and far- 
sighted leadership of Senator CLINTON 
P. Anverson, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reconstruction and Development 
Planning Commission, the reconstruc- 
tion effort became not merely a replace- 
ment effort but a means of building a 
solid foundation upon which the fledg- 
ling economy could develop. 

What I wish to report to my colleagues 
in the Senate is that the reconstruction 
effort has succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tions. Last month the Institute of Busi- 
ness, Economic and Government Re- 
search of the University of Alaska pub- 
lished a report on the Alaska economy 
for 1964. 

The report, although brief, gives a fair 
and adequate description of the many 
satisfying events which have contributed 
to the recovery effort and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The report in no way pretends to 
demonstrate that the earthquake was 
not a devastating event. What it does 
show, however, is that the belief and 
support of the Federal Government 
made it possible for the State to recover. 
This confidence and concern by the Fed- 
eral Establishment spurred Alaskans to 
work harder and more imaginatively in 
building their State. They are doing this 
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at an accelerating rate and I believe it 
will not be long before the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being repaid in taxes from 
Alaskans and Alaska businesses what it 
invested in 1964. 

The report on Alaska’s economy in 
1964 is the work of a group of able facul- 
ty members and students of the Univer- 
sity of Alaska under the leadership of 
Dean William M. Dickson, acting director 
of the Institute of Business, Economic, 
and Government Research. Dean Dick- 
son began to publish a series of monthly 
reports entitled “Alaska Review of 
Business and Economic Conditions” in 
May of 1964, recognizing that current 
economic information was vital to the 
recovery of the State. He and his assist- 
ants deserve much praise and it is my 
hope that they will continue to perform 
this important service. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALASKA'S ECONOMY IN 1964 


The year 1964 was a critical one for Alaska's 
economy. On March 27 of that year, an 
earthquake of great intensity struck the State 
causing many deaths and destroying vast 
amounts of public and private property. 
The damage was so extensive in some areas 
that there was doubt about Alaska's ability 
to recover. Now, 16 months after the devas- 
tating earthquake, the uncertainty as to 
Alaska's recovery has been largely dispelled. 
Alaska’s economy has absorbed the shock of 
the disaster and is well on its way to becom- 
ing stronger and better balanced than before. 


PERSONAL INCOME IN ALASKA, 1964 


An examination of the data concerning 
personal income received by Alaskans in 1964 
presents graphic evidence of the State’s 
present economic vitality. Alaska expe- 
rienced the largest rate of growth in per- 
sonal income of any State in the Nation 
during 1964, according to the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Alaska’s total personal 
income increased from $704 million in 1963 
to $782 million in 1964. This gain of 11 per- 
cent was substantially above the 6 percent 
improvement in personal income registered 
for the Nation as a whole. 

Personal income is generally considered 
the most comprehensive measure of eco- 
nomic activity available on a geographic 
basis. It covers the income received by resi- 
dents of a State from business establish- 
ments, Federal, State and local governments, 
households and institutions and foreign 
countries. All forms of income flowing to 
persons from these sources are included. 

Notwithstanding the large gain in per- 
sonal income shown for Alaska in 1964, per- 
sonal income data compiled by the US. 
Department of Commerce for Alaska tends 
to be somewhat understated. This is be- 
cause income earned in Alaska by nonresi- 
dents is excluded from the data. This non- 
resident earned income is estimated to be 
about 10 percent of income received by resi- 
dents. 

Per capita personal income in Alaska (that 
is, the average amount of income for each 
person in the State) increased by 10 percent 
during 1964. It rose from $2,839 in 1963 to 
$3,128 in 1964. Per capita personal income 
for the United States as a whole increased 4 
percent during the same 12-month period 
rising from $2,448 to $2,550. 

Alaska ranked fifth among the States in 
per capita personal income in 1964. Alaska 
ranked ninth in 1963. The four States with 
per capita personal incomes higher than 
Alaska during 1964 were Delaware, Connect- 
icut, Nevada, and New York. 

Prices in Alaska remained relatively stable 
during 1964. Thus the 10 percent increase 
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in per capita personal Income during 1964 
suggests that Alaskans as a group may have 
enjoyed increased purchasing power since 
1963. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO ALASKA 


Much of the credit for Alaska’s economic 
recovery from the devastating effects of the 
March 27 earthquake and seismic waves must 
go to the Federal Government. Massive Fed- 
eral financial assistance has been extended to 
Alaska since the earthquake and many Fed- 
eral personnel joined with Alaskans in ex- 
erting great effort on the State’s behalf. 

The final total of all the Federal assistance 
extended to Alaska as a consequence of the 
earthquake is estimated between $325 and 
$414 million by the Federal Reconstruction 
and Development Planning Commission. 
This total includes aid to the private sector 

loans and debt forgiveness as well 
as the cost of restoring damaged Federal and 
State facilities. (See Table I.) 


EMPLOYMENT IN ALASKA IN 1964 


The earthquake and seismic waves which 
struck Alaska last year exerted two diametri- 
cally opposite influences on the State’s level 
of employment. Initially, the earthquake 
adversely affected employment in several in- 
dustry categories. Since many businesses 
were destroyed, some jobs were lost immedi- 
ately in the wholesale and retail trade areas. 
In addition, the destruction of several ports, 
a large number of storage facilities, and some 
canneries created substantial unemployment 
in the water transportation, warehousing, 
and food processing employment areas. 

The reconstruction activities taking place 
in the devastated areas, on the other hand, 
provided many new employment opportuni- 
ties. Hundreds of new building and con- 
struction jobs developed in the areas dam- 
aged by the earthquake. Within a few 
months after the earthquake, in Anchorage 
alone, approximately 1,600 more workers were 
employed in contract construction work than 
had been employed in that category during 
the same period in 1963. 

Taste I—Estimated Federal assistance er- 
tended to Alaska as a result of the Mar. 27, 
1964, earthquake 

Estimated 
amount of aid 

Type of assistance (millions dollars) 

To State and local governments: 


0 
0 
4 
Total to public segment. 155. 3-221. 9 
To private individuals and 
groups: 
Loans by SBA and others... 60 -70 
Outstanding loans, adjust- 
ment and forgiveness... 7 -10 
Tax refunds and offsets 20 -30 
Total to private segment. 87 -110 
= 
To restore and operate Federal 
facilities: 
Defense facilities, etc__._..__ 35.6 
Alaska Railroad 27.0 
All other Federal agencies 19.6 
Total, direct Federal 82.2 
SS 
Total, Federal aid to 
(oe a ALES 324.5-414.1 


Source: Federal Reconstruction and De- 
velopment Planning Commission. 


Many new employment opportunities in 
government also developed at this time as 
Federal and State governmental units were 
established or expanded in order to help 
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speed Alaska’s economic recovery. The ini- 
tial setback suffered by the trade industries, 
due to the earthquake damage, was over- 
come and by yearend the trade employment 
level surpassed the previous year’s level. 

A comparison of 1963 and 1964 yearly aver- 
age employment levels in the various Alaskan 
industrial categories is shown in table II. 
The greatest yearly increase (29.9 percent) 
occurred in the construction industry. 
Lesser but impressive gains were enjoyed by 
the trucking and warehousing, and the 
finance, insurance, and real estate categories 
which advanced 14.7 and 11.3 percent re- 
spectively. The service and miscellaneous, 
logging, lumber and pulp, food stores, gov- 
ernment, and mining categories enjoyed sig- 
nificant increases in employment levels. 
They increased on the average 9.2; 8.5; 6.5; 
5.9; and 5.7 percent respectively from 1963 to 
1964, The largest increase in the Govern- 
ment category occurred in the Federal sector 
(6.4 percent). Local and State followed in 
that order increasing by 5.8 and 4.4 percent 
respectively. Along these same lines, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports that Alaska 
is the only State in which the number of 
Federal civilian employees is greater than the 
number of State and local government em- 
ployees. 


TABLE Il.—Average yearly employment and 
percentage change, by industry, in Alaska, 
1963 and 1964 


Percent 
change 
Yearly | Yearly fin yearly 


Industry Average, average,| average 
1964 from 
1963 to 
1964 
Civilian work force_. 76, 925.0 80, 458, 0 +40 
Involved in work 
Total unemployment] 6,367.0 ey 
unemployment_.___- 8 — 
Percent of work force S 
Total emplo: Rotana 70, 550.0 74. 558.0 +5.7 
Nonagricultural wage 
and — ͤ— 61, 002. 0 64. 725. 0 Fey 
Mining 1. 150. 0 
Construction.. 4, 267.0 
Manufacturing. 5, 667.0 
Food prrs 2, 867. 0 
Loge ng, lumber, 
and pulp 1,975.0 
Other manufactur- 
— E 825.0 
Tra — 
munications, and 
utilities Severs 6, 858.0 
T rucking and ware- 
housing 850.0 
Water 
Nenn. S 1. 192. 0 
Air transportation 1, 767.0 
Other trans 
communica- 


867.0 

625.0 

592.0 

033.0 

850.0 

stores. 100.0 

places . 783.0 

Other retail trade. 2, 350. 0 350. 0 

F. co, ce, 

and real estate.. 1,775.0 975.0 +1L3 

792.0 

150.0 

283. 0 

308.0 

550.0 


Source: Computed from data obtained 
— 9 foe Security Division of the Alaska 
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m the Em- 
Department 


As of October 1964 there were 413 State 
and local government employees for every 
10,000 population in Alaska. Wyoming and 
Nevada were the only two States with higher 
ratios of State and local government em- 
ployees to population, having ratios of 464:- 
10,000 and 430:10,000 respectively. Alaska 
had the highest ratio of State government 
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employees to population in the United States 
(236:10,000). Only Vermont and Hawaii nad 
lower local government employees to popu- 
lation ratios than Alaska which had a ratio 
of 177:10,000. Alaska’s average monthly 
salary for education employees was $694 in 
October of 1964. This was the highest in the 
United States. 

Although employment increased from 1963 
to 1964, in the majority of industry cate- 
gories, some suffered losses. The largest de- 
crease occurred in the food processing cate- 
gory (7.3 percent). he category entitled 
“other transportation, communications and 
utilities,” and the “water transportation” 
category suffered losses of 6 and 5.2 percent 
respectively. 

Approximately 4,000 more workers were 
employed in 1964 in Alaska, on the average, 
than were employed in 1963. The average 
unemployment rate for the State decreased 
from 8.5 percent in 1963 to 7.5 percent in 
1964. 

AVERAGE WAGES AND HOURS 


Table III shows the average changes that 
occurred in the number of hours worked and 
the average earnings for selected industries 
in Alaska from 1963 to 1964. The contract 
construction workers received the highest 
average weekly earnings in 1963 and 1964, 
The lowest average weekly earnings during 
the same period were received by individuals 
in the finance-insurance and real estate em- 
ployment category. The people in the min- 
ing industry worked the greatest number of 
hours per average week during both 1963 
and 1964. The highest average hourly earn- 
ings were received by workers in the con- 
tract construction industry for both years. 


Tasie III. Hours worked and average earn- 
ings, selected industries, Alaska, 1963 and 
1964 


1063 


Industry 


A Average | Average 
weekly | weekly 
earnings 


hourly 
hours jearnings 


sow poet 
B33 8888 


#25 SESS 
Sno maom 
eee pea’ 


RES Bers 


Average pasen; change 
963 to 1964 


from 


+ Excluded eating and drinking places. 


Source: Computed from data obtained from the 
Emp! urity Division, Alaska State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


There was a marked improvement in 
Alaska’s industrial earnings from 1963 to 
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1964 according to the indicators mentioned 
above. Only those in the and retail 
trade industries experienced a decrease in 
average weekly . However, the losses 
were small, being only 2 and 1 percent re- 
spectively. Workers in all other employment 
categories enjoyed increases. Individuals in 
the wholesale trade, the logging-lumber and 
pulp industry, and other manufacturing, en- 
joyed the largest increases. These increases 
were 14, 5, and 5 percent respectively. 


ALASKA’S PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN 1964 


New oil and gas discoveries in Alaska in 
1964 constituted some of the year’s most ex- 
citing and important economic news. A new 
major oil production area, containing an 
estimated 150 million barrels in reserves, was 
discovered in Cook Inlet. By November 1964, 
there were four producing wells in this new 
field. One well tested at the highest rate, in 
barrels per day, of any Alaskan well to date. 

The discovery of Alaska’s new major oil 
field is of particular importance at this time, 
because Alaska’s only developed oil field, 
which is in the Swanson River area, has 
reached maturity. By the middle of May 
1965, over 42 million barrels of oil had been 
produced from the Swanson River area field. 
There are now 58 oll wells over 2 miles deep 
in the area, and in addition, there are 6 gas 
wells capable of production. Through the 
use of repressurization, the Swanson 
River field is expected to yield about twice as 
much oil as was originally expected. 

During 1964, 30 percent of the exploratory 
wells drilled in Alaska were successful, ac- 
cording to industry sources. The average 
success ratio in exploratory drilling through- 
out the 50 States last year was 16.68 percent, 
and only 4 States enjoyed a ratio higher than 
Alaska, The new discoveries indicate that 
an acceleration of exploratory drilling will 
take place in Alaska during 1965 and 1966. 

Two large permanent all-weather drilling 
platforms currently are being positioned in 
the waters of Cook Inlet. They will become 
operational in 1965. Each of the 2 plat- 
forms will be large enough to permit the 
directional drilling of 32 development wells, 
Production from these platforms is expected 
to begin in 1966. 

Exploratory activity remains high in the 
Arctic Slope area, north of the Brooks Range. 
Some geologists feel that Alaska’s Arctic 
Slope may have the greatest petroleum po- 
tential of any geological province within the 
United States. 

During 1964, Alaska received $15,742,329 in 
revenue from the gas and petroleum indus- 
try activity in the State. This amount was 
approximately $960,000, or 5.8 percent, less 
than the revenue received by the State from 
this source in 1963. Bonus bids from com- 
petitive leases on State land accounted for 
$5,511,769 in 1964. This amount comprised 
35 percent of the total revenue received 
from the gas and petroleum industry during 
that year. Bonus bids accounted for 43 per- 
cent of the revenue Alaska obtained from 
the petroleum industry in 1963; 66 percent in 
1962; and 86 percent in 1961. 


TABLE IV.—Summary of petroleum industry 


activity in Alaska, 1964 
Drilling permits approved 15 
Exploratory wells spudded—- 16 
Development wells spudded_-___ 2 
Wells completed (01) 2 


Wells completed (gas) 5 
Wells abandoned 15 
Footage drilled, exploratory 177. 110 
Footage drilled, development 7. 499 
Total footage drilled———— 184. 609 
Average number of active rotary 

jg tc RAS Ay RL NER BUS 6 
Total oil produced (barrels)_. 11,059, 201 
Number of wells 54 
Average daily oil production 30, 285 
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TaBLE IV.—Summary of petroleum industry 
activity in Alaska, 1964—Continued 


State oil and gas lease acreage: 


Issued during year 856, 633 

In effect at year’s end 1, 727, 972 
Federal oil and gas lease acreage: 

Issued during year- 2, 609, 714 

Transferred to State. 6. 413 

In effect at yearend— 11. 589, 149 


Total industry expenditures 1.. $65, 654, 350 
Exclustve of marketing and sales activity. 


Source: State of Alaska, Department of 
Natural Resources, Division of Mines and 
Minerals. 


IRON ORE DISCOVERY 


Vast iron ore deposits were discovered in 
Alaska during 1964 by the Pan American 
Petroleum Corp. These deposits contain an 
estimated 1 billion tons of recoverable iron, 
and could rank as one of the seven largest 
fron discoveries in the world. The combined 
deposits of the recent Alaska discovery are 
larger than those of any iron ore discovery 
previously made in the United States except 
for the deposits in Minnesota. 

The deposits were found in several scat- 
tered locations in the vicinity of Lake 
Tliamna on the Upper Alaska Peninsula about 
200 miles southwest of Anchorage. They 
were detected accidently by an aerial mag- 
netometer while oil geologists were surveying 
sedimentary basins in the Cook Inlet area. 

The one contains an average of 15 percent 
iron, and probably can be reduced to an iron 
concentrate of 95 percent. Processing of the 
ore, utilizing the nearby natural gas reserves 
for heat and power requirements, appears 
feasible. The cost of transporting the ore 
from Alaska could possibly be kept relatively 
low because of the proximity of the deposits 
to ice-free tidewater. Hopefully the concen- 
trate made from these deposits will find a 
market in the developing west coast and 
Japanese steel industries. However, officials 
of Pan American indicate that it will be sev- 
eral years before any extensive development 
of the deposits occurs. 

During the summer of 1964, the Kennecott 
Copper Co. installed a 75-man permanent 
camp on its mining site in the Kobuk River 
Valley east of Kotzebue. The Kobuk deposit 
is the largest known Alaska copper reserve. 
It has an estimated 100 million tons of ore 
which contains 1.2 to 1.6 percent copper. 


ALASKA’S EXPORTS IN 1964 


Exports of U.S. domestic products through 
the Alaskan customs district totaled $35,985,- 
000 in 1964. This was an increase of $3,878,- 
000, or 12 percent, over the 1963 total. Japan 
continued to grow in importance as Alaska’s 
No. 1 foreign customer. During 1964 Japan 
received 89 percent of all Alaskan exports. 
This represents an increase from the 76 per- 
cent registered in 1962 and the 82 percent in 
1963. Substantial decreases in Alaskan ex- 
ports in 1964 were registered for Canada and 
India compared with the 1963 export figures. 

Forest products are Alaska’s leading export 
and have accounted for the major growth in 
shipments during the past several years. Ex- 
ports of forest products totaled $29,708,000 
in 1964. This constituted 83 percent of all 
Alaskan exports during that year and was an 
increase of $8,944,000 over the 1962 forest 
products export figure. 

Alaska’s two pulp mills continue as the 
leading exporters in the State. Pulp ex- 
ports were valued at $24,470,885 in 1964, which 
is an increase of 30 percent over 1962. The 
rate of increase from 1963 to 1964, however, 
was only 1 percent. Lumber exports in- 
creased almost 50 percent in 1964. During 
the same 12-month period however, the value 
of logs exported dropped sharply. Unless 
governmental regulations prohibiting the ex- 
port of raw or round logs cut from public 
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land are changed, this export category will 
continue to decline in value. 

Pulp exports are expected to continue to 
level off for the next few years. The pulp 
mills at Ketchikan and Sitka are both op- 
erating at near capacity rates and unless they 
make significant changes in their marketing 
patterns pulp exports will remain much as 
they are now. 

Lumber exports (other than logs) might 
expand in 1965. The officials of the mills 
which produced lumber for export in 1964 
indicate that their lumber exports in 1965 
will at least equal those of last year. Addi- 
tional exports could develop from new op- 
erating mills which will begin production 
during 1965. 


ALASKAN AGRICULTURE IN 1964 


Table V contains estimated figures for ag- 
ricultural production as developed by Alas- 
ka’s Division of Agriculture for 1963 and 
1964. The 1964 data are preliminary and 
are subject to revision. 

Milk and potatoes continued as Alaska’s 
leading sources of agricultural income in 
1964. The value of milk production de- 
creased, however, from $2,309,000 in 1963 to 
$2,200,000 in 1964. This was due, at least 
in part, to a decrease in the price paid to 
the producer. The average price paid to the 
producer was approximately $9.80 per hun- 
dredweight in 1963, but dropped to $9.30 per 
hundredweight in the last 6 months of 1964. 
Sales of fluid milk in the private market in- 
creased, owing to a reduction of $0.05 per 
half gallon in the wholesale price, but sales 
to the military decreased. Milk production 
in 1964 was about equal to that of 1963. 

The value of potato production increased 
from $612,000 to $662,000 from 1963 to 1964. 
The acreage and production of potatoes was 
approximately equal to that of 1963, but 
prices were higher owing to a crop shortage 
in other States. 


Taste V.—Estimated value of selected agri- 
cultural commodities produced in Alaska, 
1963 and 1964 


Commodity 


Source; Alaska State Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 


For the State as a whole, the number of 
acres which were harvested decreased ap- 
proximately 10 percent from 1963. The larg- 
est decrease occurred in the Matanuska- 
Susitna Valley (1,300 acres). There were 
fewer acres harvested in small grains, silage 
and produce, and about the same number in 
hay in 1964 compared to 1963. One of the 
main reasons for the decrease in acreage 
planted was the short season caused by a late 
spring. 

MINERAL INDUSTRY IN 1964 

Alaska’s mineral industry, as a whole, ex- 
perienced some growth during 1964. See 
table VI. The value of production of petro- 
leum, natural gas, sand and gravel, and mer- 
cury increased from 1963 to 1964. The in- 
creases were 3.8 percent, 44.9 percent, 5.9 
percent, and 36.8 percent respectively. Fur- 
ther increases m all of these mineral cate- 
gories appear certain. Production from off- 
shore sites should increase the State’s total 
output and value of petroleum. The future 
use of natural gas to repressurize existing oll 
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Wells and as a source of fuel should increase 
the production and value of that commod- 
ity. An active construction season will in- 
crease the production and value of sand and 
gravel, and the pronounced rise in the 
world price of mercury should stimulate 
greater production of that commodity. 


Taste VI—Mineral production in Alaska, 
1964 


A 00/33 00 3.8 

Sand and gravel Pee = * 
ort tons. 21, 000, 000/23, 300, 000 -++5.9 
Silver. troy ounces__ 7, 9, —50.0 
Undistributed 1....-------|---------- 4, 395, 000 -+69.8 
Total value 71, 022,000, +47 


1 Includes moth natural gas sold. An additional 
5,479,000,000 cubic feet of gas was used for co 
maintenance and power or was unavoidably | 
2 Undistributed includes gem stones, platinum group 
metals, uranium ore, clay, and copper. 


neal ae a M U.S. rb es re of the 
terior on of Minesand Minerals, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, State of Alaska. 


The value of gold production decreased 
37.2 percent from 1963 because of the con- 
tinuing profit squeeze resulting from a fixed 
price and rising costs. The value of coal 
production decreased owing to lower pur- 
chases by the military. 

ALASKA’S BUSINESS CENSUS 


The U.S. Department of Commerce re- 
cently released Alaska's 1963 Census of Busi- 
ness. The latest previous census of Alas- 
ka’s business was taken in 1958. 

Alaska’s 1963 retail sales of merchandise 
totaled $284,408,000 according to the reports. 
This was an increase of $82,370,000 or 41 per- 
cent since 1958. 

Sales of wholesale trade establishments in 
Alaska during 1963 totaled $180,605,000. This 
Was an increase of $42,663,000, or 31 percent, 
since 1958. 

The wholesale trade of Anchorage ac- 
counted for 52.4 percent of Alaska’s total 
wholesale trade during 1963. Fairbanks, 
Juneau, and Ketchikan collectively ac- 
counted for about 26 percent of the State's 
total wholesale trade. 


ALASKA'S FISHERIES INDUSTRY 


Alaska’s fisheries industry enjoyed a sig- 
nificant degree of economic growth in 1964. 
The wholesale value of Alaska’s fisheries pro- 
duction increased from $109,038,000 in 1963 
to $125,677,000 ( ) in 1964. 
This was a gain of over 15 percent for the 1 
year period. 

The salmon catch, the most important seg- 
ment of Alaska’s fisheries, increased from 
223,063,180 pounds in 1963 to the 1964 level of 
312 million pounds. The wholesale value 
of Alaska’s salmon catch increased from ap- 
proximately $76 million to $96 million dur- 
ing the same period. The salmon pack in- 
creased to 3.5 million 48-pound cases in 1964 
from the 2.7 million 48-pound cases produced 
the year before. 

Alaska’s harvests of king crab and Dunge- 
ness crab in 1964 were the largest in the his- 
tory of the Alaska fisheries according to pre- 
liminary data released by the Alaska De- 
partment of Fish and Game: The estimated 
king crab catch of 86.7 million pounds for 
calendar year 1964 was 8 million pounds 
above the total weight of the 1963 king crab 
harvest. The wholesale value of Alaska’s 
king crab production in 1964, however, was 
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substantially less than the wholesale value 
of the smaller 1963 harvest, due to unfavor- 
able market conditions. 

An estimated 33.6 million pounds of king 
crab were caught in the Aleutian Island area 
in 1964. This harvest was more than double 
any crab harvest previously taken from that 
area. The large increase in the Aleutian Is- 
land area’s production of crab can be attrib- 
uted to the utilization of additional floating 
processors which were supplied with crab 
by vessels that had shifted from the Kodiak 
area. Kodiak suffered the loss of some crab 
processing facilities when the city was dam- 
aged by seismic waves. 

Despite the March 1964 devastation, the 
second largest king crab production took 
place in the Kodiak area in 1964. The Ko- 


totaled over 15 million pounds and the Cook 
Inlet area harvest, 6.9 million pounds. The 
Chignik, Prince William Sound and south- 
eastern Alaska areas collectively produced 1.6 
million pounds of king crab. 

Alaska’s 1964 Dungeness crab harvest of 
12.7 million pounds exceeded the 1963 record 
catch by 600,000 pounds. 

The Alaska shrimp catch decreased from 
15.1 million pounds in 1963 to 7.8 million 
pounds in 1964. This sharp decline was 
due to a loss of processing facilities and un- 
favorable price conditions rather than a re- 
source scarcity, according to the Alaska De- 
partment of Fish and Game. 


Ketchikan, Alaska 


[1964 population in city limits, 6,700; po; 
area, 10,500; number of occupied d 


ation in trade 
units, 2,450} 


Es. 88 


> 
E 


358) 

4, 668 +7 

Percent unemployed_..-—- 14 — 
SELECTED BUSINESS DATA 

Postal receipts_........----- 14,710} 16. 944 +15 

Eire ieee a Ser vico 2, 580 2, 614 +1 

ighting and power 

customers 3.220 3, 246) +1 

Municipal water customers. 2, 302 2, 391 0 

Kilowatt-hour sales 3, 267, 74403, 408, 873) H 


KETCHIKAN 


The average total number of persons em- 
ployed in the Ketchikan labor market area 
increased from 4,023 in 1963 to 4,318 in 1964. 
This constitutes an increase of 7 percent. 
There were no persons officially listed as em- 
ployed in the mining industry in the Ketchi- 
kan area in 1964 although there had been 
an average of six miners employed in Ketchi- 
kan in 1963. 

The contract construction employment 
category, with a 41-percent advance, enjoyed 
the largest increase in average monthly em- 
ployment from 1963 to 1964. The transporta- 
tion, communication and public utilities and 
the trade categories increased 20 percent and 
5 percent respectively. The finance, insur- 
ance and real estate category and the service 
and miscellaneous category experienced in- 
creases of 10 and 9 percent respectively from 
1963 to 1964. 

Unlike the three other major cities in 
Alaska, the government employment cate- 
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gory is not the leading one in the Ketchikan 
labor market area. However, government 
employment ranks second in Ketchikan and 
average employment increased within this 
classification from 732 in 1963 to 777 in 
1964. 

More persons are employed in manufactur- 
ing in the Ketchikan area than in any other 
classification. Approximately 28 percent of 
the average total number of employed per- 
sons in Ketchikan were employed in manu- 
facturing in 1964. 


JUNEAU 


The average total number of persons em- 
ployed in the Juneau labor market area in- 
creased from 5,463 in 1963 to 5,827 in 1964. 
This was an increase of 7 percent. The avy- 
erage number of persons employed in con- 
tract construction in Juneau increased 21 
percent from 1963 to 1964. The number of 
employed workers in the manufacturing, and 
the transportation, communication, and pub- 
lic utilities categories increased 3 percent and 
4 percent, respectively, from 1963 to 1964. 
Average employment within the trade, the 
finance, insurance and real estate, and the 
service and miscellaneous categories increased 
6 percent, 2 percent, and 4 percent, respec- 
tively, from 1963 to 1964. 


Juneau, Alaska 
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The Federal, State, and local governments, 
and their administrative units, provide jobs 
for the largest number of persons in the Ju- 
neau labor market area. Approximately 52 
percent of the average total number of per- 
sons employed in the Juneau area in 1964 
were employed within the government em- 
ployment classification. Average govern- 
mental employment in the Juneau area in- 
creased from 2,828 in 1963 to 3,049 in 1964. 
This represents an average increase of 8 per- 
cent. 

The average number of persons unemployed 
in the Juneau labor market area decreased 
from 259 in 1963 to 231 in 1964, a decrease of 
11 percent. 

FAIRBANKS 

The average number of employed persons 
in the Fairbanks labor market area increased 
from 11,560 in 1963 to 11,765 in 1964. This 
represents an average increase of approxi- 
mately 2 percent. 

Average yearly employment within the 
mining and contract construction industries 
suffered losses of 11 and 17 percent respec- 
tively in 1964. Employment within the man- 
ufacturing employment category remained 
essentially the same, but the transporta- 
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tion, communications, and public utilities 
category, and the trade category enjoyed 
gains of 7 and 5 percent respectively. The 
5-percent increase in the trade employment 
category has particular significance, since 
that category contains the second largest 
group of employees in the Fairbanks labor 
market area. 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

[1964 population in city limits, 16,464; tion in 

1280 area, 39,927; number of occupied dwelling units, 
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The average number of people employed in 
the finance, insurance, and real estate cate- 
gory and the service and miscellaneous cate- 
gory decreased by 3 percent and 8 percent re- 
spectively from 1963 to 1964. 

The government category, the category in 
which the greatest number of persons were 
employed in Fairbanks in 1964, increased 
from an average of 4,671 in 1963, to an aver- 
age of 5,114 in 1964. This represents an 
average increase of 9 percent. Approximately 
43.5 percent of the average total number of 
persons employed in the Fairbanks labor 
market area in 1964 were employed in the 
government category. 

Anchorage, Alaska 
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ANCHORAGE 


The average total number of persons em- 
ployed in the Anchorage labor market area 
increased from 28,597 in 1963 to 30,202 in 
1964. This constitutes an average increase of 
6 percent. Average employment in contract 
construction increased 39 percent in 1964. 
Average employment in the mining and 
manufacturing categories increased 4 percent 
and 6 percent respectively during the same 
period. Average employment within the 
transportation, communications, and public 
utilities category decreased 2 percent during 
the same period, and average employment in 
the trade category remained essentially un- 
changed from 1963 to 1964. The finance, in- 
surance and real estate, and the service and 
miscellaneous categories increased on the 
average, 5 and 4 percent respectively from 
1963 to 1964. 

There were more persons employed within 
the government category in the Anchorage 
labor market area in 1964 than in any other 
category. Approximately 42 percent of the 
average total number of persons employed in 
the Anchorage area were employed by the 
government in 1964. Government employ- 
ment increased an average of 4 percent from 
1963 to 1964. 

The average total number of persons un- 
employed in the Anchorage labor market area 
decreased from 1.810 in 1963 to 1,676 in 1964, 
a decrease of 7 percent. Expressed as a rate, 
unemployment decreased from an average of 
6 percent in 1963 to 5.1 percent in 1964. 


GLASS TARIFFS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in 1962 
the tariff on foreign sheet glass was 
raised to protect the domestic industry, 
faltering under competition with the for- 
eign market. 

This past June, the Tariff Commis- 
sion recommended that the President 
lower the present duty rates on foreign 
sheet glass. 

The sheet glass industry is already 
struggling for survival and a duty reduc- 
tion would mean death for the older 
and smaller industries. Therefore, I 
have written to the President, Secretary 
of Labor Wirtz, and Secretary of Com- 
merce Connor, expressing my concern 
and hope that additional burdens will 
not be placed on this industry in the 
form of lowered tariffs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a resolution from the Senate 
of Pennsylvania to the President, asking 
for retention of the tariff, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Aucust 17, 1965 

In 1962 the tariff on sheet glass was in- 
creased because of the serious effect that 
imported glass was having on the domestic 
industry. Prior to this increase the domestic 
industry was operating at a loss or on a 
marginal basis. 

On June 11, 1965, the Tariff Commission re- 
ported to the President, in a split 3-to-2 
decision, that a reduction of the present 
duties would have only a slight effect on the 
domestic industry. 

The three majority Commissioners made 
this recommendation in spite of the fact that 
the foreigners have the same percentage of 
the market now (25 percent) as they had 
prior to the increase in duties. These three 
Commissioners also concede that their rec- 
ommendation is complicated by the fact that 
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the increased duties have only been in effect 
for a very short period of time. 

Both the majority and minority members 
of the Commission found that a reduction 
in tariff would force a number of older and 
smaller plants to close. It is apparent, then, 
that steady employment in the glass industry 
and in the many industries the glass 
industry can be maintained only by keeping 
the tariff rates intact. 

Most of the jobs lost and plants closed 
would be in already depressed areas, where 
the Government is spending millions of dol- 
lars to attract new industry, retain existing 
plants and create jobs. Six industry plants, 
in fact, are in Appalachia, two of these in 
Pennsylvania: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania finds that the 
termination of the escape-clause duties im- 
posed in 1962 could only be harmful to the 
business and labor interests of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; and be it further 

Resolved, That the senate respectfully 
urges President Lyndon B. Johnson to retain 
the present tariff that was established under 
the escape-clause increase of June 1962; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President Lyndon B. Johnson, to 
the Tariff Commission, and to each US. 
Senator and Member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania. 

Attest: 

[SEAL] MARK GRUELL, JY., 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 


TRIBUTE TO MIKE MANATOS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, there 
are several outstanding men who per- 
form the essential job in this Govern- 
ment of maintaining communications 
between the White House and the Con- 
gress. I do not mean the telephone re- 
pairmen, although their work is neces- 
sary and is excellently performed. I 
mean the men who communicate the 
views of the administration to the in- 
dividual Members of Congress and, in 
the other direction, concern themselyes 
with the attitudes and problems of 
Congress as they involve the adminis- 
tration, I mean the men who day after 
day pay attention to the needs of our 
States as we call them to their attention, 
and to the needs of the administration in 
Congress. I mean the men who watch 
the progress of the administration’s bills 
through the legislative mill, the men 
who understand the operations of the 
Congress, who are welcomed day after 
day in congressional offices and who per- 
form the countless tasks which are nec- 
essary for an effective cooperation be- 
tween the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. That this 
has been an outstanding Congress in 
that respect owes a great deal to the 
men who make up the White House con- 
gressional liaison team. 

The name Larry O’Brien is well known 
in this connection. And in this body so 
too is the chief of Senate liaison, Mike 
Manatos of Wyoming. 

Mike Manatos is, as every Member 
here on both sides of the aisle knows, a 
fine and wise man, a tireless and dedi- 
cated man who knows the Senate and 
every one of its Members inside and out 
in the best sense of the term. Mike 
Manatos may have his headquarters in 
the White House but the Senate is really 
his home away from his Wyoming home. 
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I suspect he understands and appreci- 
ates the Senate even better than he does 
the White House. That is to be expected. 
He spent many years in and around this 
floor and accumulated an enormous ex- 
perience. His tutor was the great voice 
of Wyoming and the defender of all the 
people's interests—Senator Joe O' Ma- 
honey. I remember Mike Manatos from 
those years because as principal aid to 
Senator O’Mahoney, he helped in the 
struggle for Hawaiian statehood—so, in 
that sense, he is partly responsible for 
my being a Member of the Senate. 

After the passing of Senator O’Ma- 
honey from the Senate, Mike Manatos 
became associated first with the late 
President John F. Kennedy who held 
him in the highest regard, and then with 
President Lyndon B. Johnson who holds 
him in similar esteem. For years now, 
he has been adding to his substantial 
Senate background, this great experience 
of working in the administration and in 
the White House. 

Mike Manatos is one of those rare and 
priceless servants of the people who over 
the years has made an enormous and, as 
yet, only partly tapped contribution to 
government. At the same time, he has 
retained his homespun integrity and has 
never forgotten the source, the roots of 
his being which lie among the people of 
the State of Wyoming. 

I believe Mike Manatos deserves the 
thanks of the Senate for the great work 
he has done for and with the Senate and 
I am looking forward to his continued as- 
sociation with the Senate in one way or 
another for a long time to come. 


“TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE: A MIDWESTERN CON- 
GRESSMAN’S VIEW” 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago my colleague in the House of 
Representatives, Representative JOHN 
Brapemas, of Indiana, addressed a sym- 
posium on “Science and Public Policy: 
Evolving Institutions” at Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

The subject of Representative BRADE- 
Mas address was, Technology and Social 
Change: A Midwestern Congressman’s 
View.” 

Because I believe that what Repre- 
sentative Brapemas had to say on this 
occasion will be of general interest to 
Members of the Senate and the House 
and particularly to those of us who rep- 
resent Midwestern States, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include the text of this 
thoughtful address in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TECHNOLOGY AND Socrat CHANGE: A Mo- 
WESTERN CONGRESSMAN’S VIEW 

(An address by Congressman JOHN BRADE- 

mas, Democrat, of Indiana, at a symposium 

on “Science and Public Policy: Evolving 

Institutions,” Purdue University, West 

Lafayette, Ind., April 13, 1965) 

I want to speak to you tonight about some 
aspects of science and technology and their 
impact on our society, and I shall do so from 
the viewpoint of a Member of Congress of a 
particular party who represents a particular 


district and who serves on a particular com- 
mittee. 
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I speak from the perspective of a Congress- 
man who represents a Midwestern district 
which has had certain economic difficulties 
in recent years, as represented most ob- 
viously by the exodus of the Studebaker 
plant, as well as from the viewpoint of a 
member of the congressional committee that 
writes most of the education legislation in 
the House. 

I propose to talk with you about your own 
area of expertise, science and technology, 
and in particular about some of the impli- 
cations of scientific and technological de- 
velopments for our part of the United States, 
the Midwest. 

First, let me observe that it is now widely 
understood that scientists and engineers and 
their research and development activities 
played a crucial part in winning World War 
it 


Today scientists and engineers are increas- 
ingly recognized by the public generally and 
by politicians in particular as essential to 
winning the future. Only in recent years 
has the country as a whole come to realize 
the critical role that scientists and tech- 
nicians play in stimulating economic growth, 
in building the overall strength of our 
Nation. 

I want to concentrate on one particular 
problem in the field of science and tech- 
nology about which a number of us in the 
Midwest have in recent years become in- 
creasingly concerned. 

I refer to what has been described, in a 
most inelegant if telling phrase, as “the Mid- 
west brain drain.” 

I remember very well just 3 years ago this 
summer going with a group of 15 Midwestern 
Congressmen to the Office of Secretary of 
Defense McNamara to discuss with him the 
problems occasioned by the flow of defense 
procurement contracts away from the Mid- 
west to the east and west coasts. You will 
recall, I am sure, the celebrated report, “The 
Changing Pattern of Defense Procurement,” 
issued by the then Under Secretary of De- 
fense, Roswell Gilpatric (sic.). Secretary 
McNamara told us during our visit that the 
shift would continue unless the Midwestern 
States and our local communities acted to 
develop our capacity for scientific research 
and technology. 

Here is the famous statement of the Sec- 
retary on that occasion: “We seek the best 
brains and we go where they are and gen- 
erally speaking they are not in the Mid- 
west.” 

Secretary McNamara was not, of course, as 
some Midwestern politicans either errone- 
ously or deliberately represented him as do- 
ing, declaring that the Midwest was a desert 
of ignorance. He was rather describing a 
sociological fact, namely that some parts of 
the United States have attracted scientific 
and technical manpower and research pro- 
grams more effectively than we in the Mid- 
west have done. 

It was late last year that this subject of 
the “brain drain” was translated into sta- 
tistical reality in a report prepared for the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee. 

In this report we learned with dismay that 
the Midwest—here I refer to what the stat- 
isticians call the east-north central region, 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin—received in fiscal year 
1963 less than 7 percent of the prime con- 
tracts and grants awarded by the Federal 
Government for research and development. 
Since this region contains 20 percent of the 
Nation’s population and contributes at least 
22 percent of the gross national product, this 
mere 7 percent is a matter that demands the 
urgent attention of those of us who live in 
the midwestern part of the United States and 
who represent the Midwest in Congress. 

I think one result of the study to which I 
have just made reference is the recent an- 
nouncement of Senators JOSEPH CLARK of 
Pennsylvania and GAYLORD NELSON of Wis- 
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consin that a Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Subcommittee will hold public hearings 
on the impact of Federal research and devel- 
opment policies on scientific and technical 
manpower. Senator NELSON has told me that 
he intends in these hearings to prosecute 
very vigorously the case of the Midwest for 
a greater share of the scientific installations 
and research programs funded by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

A closer examination of the Science and 
Astronautics Committee report shows some- 
thing rather surprising—although only 5 
percent of Federal prime contracts to profit- 
making organizations go to the Midwest, our 
region receives some 14 percent of all con- 
tracts and grants to educational institutions. 
The universities are therefore doing three 
times as well as industry in an area of com- 
petition with great significance for economic 
growth. This is a striking contrast with Cal- 
ifornia and New York, for example, where 
the percentage of contracts and grants to 
universities is less than that awarded to 
profitmaking tions, 

We can trace the outlines of this pattern 
still more clearly by looking at the diffusion 
of research and development funds through 
the processes of subcontracting. The Space 
Committee's study made a start on this anal- 
ysis by looking at the first-tier subcontracts 
under the 10 largest prime contracts awarded 
in fiscal 1963 by the Department of Defense, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the National Science Foundation, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. These 
results show a decidely poorer performance 
by the Pacific coast, for example, as a sub- 
contractor than as a winner of prime con- 
tract awards, and a better performance by 
the Midwest. I strongly suspect that if this 
analysis were extended to the tens of thou- 
sands of smaller contractors and suppliers, all 
of whom share in the Federal research and 
development pot, the Midwest would come 
out rather well. Of particular significance 
is the fact that over one-third of the first- 
tier subcontracts under National Science 
Foundation prime contracts went to the Mid- 
west, twice as much as to the Pacific coast, 
The importance of this fact is that NSF pro- 
grams are not mission-oriented in the sense 
of a weapons system, a space satellite, or a 
nuclear reactor. 

Based on these studies one might put forth 
the following hypothesis: The Midwest is ex- 
ceedingly successful in obtaining non-mis- 
sion-oriented basic research funds; holds its 
own in general university research, basic and 
applied; does very poorly in industrial devel- 
opment related to Federal research and devel- 
opment problems; and does very well as a 
supplier of production items in support of 
Federal research and development projects. 

If this hypothesis is correct, we may be con- 
fronted by a problem rather different from 
the one that has received so much publicity. 
For our five-State region with 20 percent of 
the Nation’s population, contains over 20 
percent of the Nation’s scientists and en- 
gineers, generates 21 percent of the Nation's 
personal income, and had in 1960, 24 percent 
of the Nation’s industrial research manpow- 
er. If there is a “brain drain,” it can be 
diagnosed only from the fact that the region 
contains a larger percentage of the Nation’s 
engineers than its scientists, but this in turn 
serves to underscore the accomplishment of 
the universities. 

Let me turn now to a question which is 
building an increasingly stiff political volt- 
age. Is there a Federal procurement policy 
to discriminate against the Midwest or any 
other area of our country? The statistics 
reflect the results of thousands of individual 
procurement actions, each necessarily based 
on technical and business judgments. Under 
these circumstances it may be an under- 
standable reflex to demand a region's fair 
share of Federal research and development 
funds. But it seems to me that if this de- 
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mand for a fair share, whatever that may be, 
should end there we can expect little bene- 
ficial effect for our part of the United States. 
Perhaps we can put the real problem in a 
more succinct way; namely, does the Mid- 
west really want Federal prime contracts for 
research and development? Is Midwestern 
industry, are Midwestern banking interests, is 
our community at large willing to do what 
is necessary in order to obtain such con- 
tracts? 

If, in fact, we in the Midwest are not be- 
ing aggressive enough in this respect, what 
government decisions or actions can we take 
to improve matters? The problem was high- 
lighted by former Under Secretary of Defense 
Gilpatric when he said, with respect to the 
States surrounding the Great Lakes, Cer- 
tain institutions, certain companies and cer- 
tain communities have been far more alert, 
more active, and more effective in their quest 
for defense contracts than others have been.” 

We all know that the Midwest has been 
heavily oriented toward the civilian market, 
toward the production of automobiles, steel, 
heavy machinery, an orientation that has 
made it the industrial heartland of the United 
States. We know as well, however, that the 
Midwest has not really made, at least in my 
judgment, aggressive enough efforts to ob- 
tain a larger share of the Federal research and 
development market. 

Perhaps it would be essential before we 
draw too many firm conclusions about the 
distribution of Federal funds to undertake 
an analysis of proposals by midwestern in- 
dustrial firms to Federal agencies for research 
and development contracts: How many pro- 
posals have been made? How successful have 
they been? How many were solicited and 
how many unsolicited? Then we should 
compare these figures with similar ones for 
other parts of the United States. 


OUTFLOW OF TRAINED PEOPLE FROM THE 
MIDWEST 


There is another very disturbing feature 
which is not related directly to Federal re- 
search and development expenditures but 
which is generated locally and concerns the 
attitudes of a society toward its educated 
people, It is a factor which may help ex- 
plain the “brain drain.” 

A recent study by the National Academy 
of Sciences contains an analysis of the Ph. 
D. degrees granted by American universities 
from 1960 to 1962, The study shows that 
the great universities of the Midwest—I still 
refer to the five States of the east north- 
central region—were the source of well over 
one-fourth of all the doctorates produced in 
the United States during the 1920's, a figure 
above that of any other statistical region of 
the country. In the 1960-61 period, our re- 
gion is still producing over one-fourth of the 
Nation's doctorates and continues to sur- 
pass any other region. It has maintained it- 
self during this entire timespan. Especially 
gratifying has been the demonstrated growth 
of many of our educational centers since the 
Second World War. Today 7 of the first 
14 universities in the Nation in the 
granting of doctorates are located here—Il- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio State, Pur- 
due, Indiana, and Chicago. This analysis 
also shows the well-known fact that many 
fewer holders of Ph. D. degrees are employed 
in our region than are educated here. Per- 
haps the number of Ph. D.'s granted is not 
surprising for it is characteristic of a great 
center of learning to attract people from all 
over the United States. But what is surpris- 
ing, and disturbing is that a smaller percent- 
age of this group of highly educated people 
is employed in the Midwest than was born in 
the Midwest. This is indeed a brain drain. 

An equally disturbing feature is that the 
brain drain is occurring not just in the 
natural sciences, but in the arts and profes- 
sions as well. One can understand the 
mobility of mathematicians, physicists, elec- 
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tronic and mechanical engineers, and others 
essential to programs in defense and space; 
they will understandably go to the labora- 
tories and institutes where Federal research 
and development funds are being spent. But 
I am most uneasy when I see this trend in 
the nonscientific fields of specialization that 
are not supported by Federal research and 
development. 

To insure that these figures represented a 
sufficient body of data to warrant some con- 
clusions, I made another check of material 
from the 1960 census, I was again surprised 
to see that in each of the States of our area 
the percentage of the population with at 
least 4 years of college education fell below 
the national average. The deficits varied 
from 40,000 to 70,000 college graduates per 
State. 

Such evidence as this enables us to draw 
some conclusions about our situation in the 
Midwest. In our region we have an enormous 
production capacity, a bulwark of the in- 
dustrial strength of the country, producing 
highly complex products for worldwide mar- 
kets based on constantly improving tech- 
nology. Yet industry is not deeply involved 
in the federally supported sector of technical 
advances unrelated to its business. 

Here is a region of great universities and 
educational traditions with outstanding fac- 
ulties and teachers and research workers and 
students from all over the land, working on 
the frontiers of science and engaged over a 
broad front, in research efforts supported by 
Federal funds. And here is a society, a com- 
munity of people, supporting and supported 
by the great industrial establishment and 
universities of the region. Yet this region 
has not yet effectively linked with its indus- 
try and commerce the rapid changes that are 
occurring with increasing frequency across 
the entire spectrum of science and tech- 
nology. 

There is, therefore, an unhappy, if indeed 
not vicious, cycle apparently at work. The 
universities have not yet done an effective 
job of bringing to the community an aware- 
ness of the advances of modern science, The 
community has not been able to generate 
enough concern about using such advances 
to meet the need for industrial diversifica- 
tion and even greater economic growth. Nor 
has industry been aggressive enough in seek- 
ing from the universities new ideas to be 
exploited and new scientific discoveries to be 
translated into the technology on which the 
future economy of the region will depend. 
The problem of which I speak is, therefore, 
in no small measure one of education and 
communication, 


CAUSE OF OUTFLOW 


Although the situation I have been ana- 
lyzing concerns the Midwest, the region I 
know best, it represents, I daresay, a problem 
shared in one form or another by other parts 
of the United States—even those currently 
enjoying large outlays of Federal research 
and development funds. This Federal sup- 
port of science and technology is not in itself 
the primary cause of the problem, serious as 
the geographical imbalance is. The failure 
to attract Federal prime contracts in the 
Midwest is symptomatic of more fundamen- 
tal difficulties, and the significance of Fed- 
eral prime contracts for research and devel- 
opment does not lie principally in the 
amounts of money involved, attractive 
though the money is, but rather in its iden- 
tification of where the dynamic scientific 
and technological leadership is now to be 
found in this country. It is this leadership 
that is the key today to the character of the 
science and technology which will open the 
industrial frontiers of tomorrow. 

To prove my point, one need only look at 
the growth of the computer, electronics, and 
space industries. The character of the most 
advanced science and technology today will 
determine the map of the economic future, 
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and it will mean the difference between in- 
dustrial advance and industrial lag. No in- 
dustry can hope to flourish in the future 
merely by continued application of present 
or past technology. Midwestern industry 
cannot hope to build its longrun future 
along the same lines as the present techno- 
logical strength of other parts of the United 
States. We cannot really run another Route 
128 through South Bend or even through 
West Lafayette. Nor can an industry hope 
to build its technological base without a con- 
tinuing supply of the trained and creative 
manpower which is the source of this base. 

The economy in the United States today is 
generally good, but changes are in progress 
at home and abroad. Im 1953 the United 
States exported twice the value of steel mill 
products and 20 times the value of the auto- 
mobiles that it imported; by 1962 we were 
exporting only 25 percent more in steel mill 
products and only 2½ times the value of 
automobiles than we were importing. In 
1958 an estimated 55 percent, over half, of 
the establishments in our machine tool in- 
dustry were obsolete. 

Figures such as these, and they could be 
extended over a broad area, cannot be im- 
proved by the simple expedient of building 
more productive capacity. Nor can they be 
improved by waiting until the deterioration 
is obvious to all; for the training of people 
takes time as do the processes of innova- 
tion and the exploitation of new ideas. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INNOVATIVE CAPACITY 


The problem of innovation is, therefore, a 
national problem. The innovative capacity 
of the Nation is a national resource. It is a 
resource so important to the well-being of 
the country that its allocation to specific 
tasks cannot be delegated, if you will per- 
mit a politician to say so, solely to scientists 
and engineers. 

Part of this innovative capacity is now 
being utilized by the Federal Government 
alone. In a free society, with a free econ- 
omy, the allocation of innovative capacity 
will be made through the choices of thou- 
sands of entrepreneurs and managers 
throughout the country, and through the 
actions of thousands of scientists and en- 
gineers who seek to make their contribu- 
tions to knowledge. Any region, any com- 
munity, any university, or any company 
which fails to allocate wisely its innovative 
capacity correspondingly weakens the whole 
and hence the future strength of the Nation. 

I repeat that the Government alone can- 
not and should not determine this alloca- 
tion. To atempt to do so would be to under- 
mine the proven sources of our national 
strength. Yet it must also be ized 
that what the Federal Government does 
makes an enormous difference. The Gov- 
ernment must, in the national interest, do 
what is necessary to aid all regions and 
parts of the country that need and want as- 
sistance. In my judgment, however, the 
Federal Government still has a long way to 
go in developing a sound national policy of 
allocation of Federal research and develop- 
ment funds—sound, not only from the view- 
point of accomplishing specific missions es- 
sential to specific Federal agencies, but sound 
as well in terms of the overall scientific and 
technological and economic strength of the 
Nation. 

Let us hope that Senator Ne.son’s hear- 
ings will shed some light on this problem 
and, if you will allow me to say so, I hope 
he sheds some heat on the Government de- 
cisionmakers as well. For example, I ap- 
plaud the National Science Foundation pro- 
gram to develop centers of excellence 
throughout the land. Yet—and I know that 
the distinguished Director of NSF, Dr. Le- 
land Haworth, who is here tonight, will cor- 
rect me if I am mistaken—it is my under- 
standing that NSF has not yet allocated the 
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money for these centers for the current fiscal 
year, which ends in June. 

As I have said, the Federal Government 
cannot and should not determine all the 
mechanisms of allocation and exploitation of 
scientific and technological resources. Such 
determinations depend ultimately on the 

and on their informed view of so- 
ciety and the world. It is here perhaps that 
the universities have chief responsibility; for 
they must insure that the citizens are in- 
formed. 

Meeting the problems of technology and 
social change involves all sections of our 
country and all institutions, public and pri- 
vate. I should like now to suggest a number 
of directions in which we might seek solu- 
tions for the kinds of problems I have 
raised. 

Once again I shall refer to the Midwest 
for practical, not parochial, reasons; for the 
leaders of the Midwest have not been obliv- 
ious of these problems and they have al- 
ready undertaken many constructive steps. 


UTILIZATION OF THE INNOVATIVE CAPACITY 


First, it seems to me essential that the 
research and innovative capacity of our area 
be brought together with the productive 
capacity and in such a way that both can 
benefit. I believe that the universities have 
and should exercise a large part of the ini- 
tiative here. There are some things that the 
universities can do, some of which they are 
already doing and doing well and others that 
they are not doing that, it seems to me, they 
should be doing. For example, I should like 
to suggest that universities and colleges 
organize forums at the local level for con- 
tinuing discussions between university and 
industrial leaders about how the resources 
of each can be more effectively exploited to 
the advantage of both and to that of the 
` entire community. 

Second, I believe that midwestern uni- 
versities—at least the larger ones—should 
organize a series of symposia at which the 
top administrators of the university, to- 
gether with their scientific and engineering 
deans and local industrial and governmental 
leaders could meet with a selected group of 
the top scientists, educators and industrial- 
ists in the Nation. The purpose of such a 
gathering would be to discuss the future of 
that particular area and that particular uni- 
versity; to consider just what area of scien- 
tific and technological expertise could be de- 
veloped in that university. Such a group 
would look down the road, as it were, 10 or 
20 years and would try to make some intel- 
ligent judgments about what problems will 
need solving in the American society then, 
not today. Then Notre Dame, or Purdue, or 
Indiana, or Illinois could then begin to for- 
mulate decisions about how they can make 
unique contributions to meeting future na- 
tional need, contributions not paralleled else- 
where—in transportation, in biomedicine, in 
marine engineering, or in solving urban prob- 
lems. 

The approach I am suggesting might, for 
example, in my own district, bring together 
at the University of Notre Dame, Father 
Theodore Hesburgh and Dean Frederick Ros- 
sini of the School of Science with a Lloyd 
Berkner, a James Webb, and a Jerome 
Wiesner. 

My basic point is that we in the Midwest 
need to think about shaping the future and 
we are not now thinking hard enough about 
it and our part in shaping it. 

But deciding on how we are going to par- 
ticipate in molding the future is not enough. 
We in the Midwest must also show some 
“follow through” at both the university and 
the community level. For example, we must 
far more effectively than we have been doing, 
support at our universities a first-class re- 
search staff which works closely with the 
local financial and industrial communities 
to win their understanding and support, 
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We need also, I believe, to realize that, in a 
given university, we should seek to build 
excellence in at least one particular area 
rather than make an effort to populate each 
of the departments of the university with 
one big mame professor and thereby build 
not excellence but mediocrity. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


Let me reiterate that above all we must 
think; we must think about the future; we 
must think about the question of the long- 
run scientific and technical and hence in- 
dustrial advance of the Midwest. And hav- 
ing thought, we must make decisions on 
where to place our efforts, and we must not 
leave the decisions to chance; we must or- 
ganize. An instance of the kind of action 
we might take is the development by the 
universities of resident fellowship or exten- 
sion programs for company executives and 
scientists. Consider, for example, the prob- 
lems that will occur in this country if peace 
should break out, if there should be a major 
disarmament agreement between the United 
States and the Communist world. Many in- 
dustrial firms in the United States have 
been engaged almost entirely in defense 
procurement and the chief talent of many 
of their executives has been their capacity 
for negotiating with Federal procurement 
officials; they have not had to develop, 
therefore, the innovative instinct—the abil- 
ity to develop productivity—which has been 
an essential source of the economic strength 
of the United States. 

Another suggestion would be to encourage 
increased consultative participation by fac- 
ulty members with local industry. Such 
specific action can go far in helping to break 
down barriers that still exist in many com- 
munities between town and gown and can 
establish a basis for cooperation between 
the universities and industry. 

Certainly the universities should continue 
the fine start that has been made in the 
development of research centers such as the 
McClure Park at Purdue, the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology Research Park, and 
the Modern Research Industries Park at 
Urbana. 

I know that another promising project has 
been the early success of the NASA-sup- 
ported Aerospace Research Applications 
Center, initiated by Indiana University for 
the purpose of providing technical informa- 
tion services to industry. I must say to 
you, however, with perhaps more candor 
than a politician should, that some of us 
from the Midwest suspect that NASA was 
in part at least moved to authorize this 
Aerospace Research Applications Center out 
here to keep some of the more vocal and 
critical Midwest Congressmen off the backs 
of NASA for not providing larger, more sub- 
stantial contracts to our part of the United 
States. 

Also to be congratulated is the Committee 
on Institutional Cooperation formed several 
years ago by the joint action of 11 uni- 
versities of the area, including the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the University of Iowa, 
for the purpose of improving “the educa- 
tional and public services offered by fostering 
cooperation in instruction and research par- 
ticularly at the graduate level.” Another 
active organization resulting trom the initia- 
tive of universities in the region is the 
Great Lakes States Industrial Council. 

If the universities have responsibilities so 
too does industry. I have said I believe 
that one of the greatest dangers to industry 
in the Midwest is its failure to look far 
enough ahead. It has too often confused 
increasing present production capacity with 
developing future strength. The rate of 
technological advance is accelerating. The 
volume of competition in sophisticated tech- 
nology is increasing. It takes time to diver- 
sify and time to build and exploit new 
markets. So Midwestern companies, to a 
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greater extent than many of them are now 
doing, should aggressively build their ap- 
plied research and development capabilities, 
Industry should also, far more aggressively 
than it is now doing, take the initiative in 
seeking the assistance of the universities to 
identify new product opportunities, new 
areas for exploitation. 

Finally, I believe that midwestern industry 
should much more actively seek Federal sup- 
port for research and development. It is 
perhaps ironic that a northern Democratic 
politician should have to be preaching the 
gospel of free enterprise, of competition, to 
Midwestern industry. Yet on several occa- 
sions during my 7 years in Congress, I have 
helped organize seminars and procurement 
conferences in my own congressional dis- 
trict for the purpose of making available to 
the industrial and business firms of my area 
the latest information on government pro- 
curement possibilities and encouraging them 
to get in there and fight for the business. 
Industry must become more aggressive, more 
competitive, more enterprising if you 
please. 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


The community too has responsibilities, 
It is gratifying to see the beginnings of ac- 
tive civic sponsorship of such ventures as 
the Greater Ann Arbor Research Park and 
two new research parks in Wisconsin. But 
I think there are not enough such examples 
in the Midwest. Encouraging as such efforts 
are, moreover, research parks should not 
stand only as symbols of technological en- 
lightenment. They must touch and affect 
the attitudes and aspirations of the entire 
community. Nor can research parks substi- 
tute for direct communication between the 
universities and the community or, by them- 
selves, solve a basic problem—the response of 
established industry to the technological 
challenges of the future. 


THE INDUSTRY—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONSHIP 


The Federal Government is increasingly 
concerned with the kinds of problems I have 
been describing for these problems, as we all 
know, are national problems. The innova- 
tive capacity of the Nation is a scarce na- 
tional resource, consisting primarily of edu- 
cated men and women, many of whom have 
received their training at public expense, 
and at expensive installations, many of 
which have been purchased with public 
funds. The great innovative centers of the 
Nation are of three types—Government- 
owned and Government-operated, Govern- 
ment-owned and privately operated, and pri- 
vately owned and privately operated. Since 
these are the places where the innovative 
resources of the Nation are utilized, the Gov- 
ernment has a role and an obligation with 
respect to each. 

It is in the Government agencies, and 
often with the cooperation of Government- 
operated laboratories and installations, that 
the judgments are made and from which the 
Federal research and development funds are 
distributed. The Government must examine 
its procurement policies and procedures more 
carefully than, in my judgment, it has been 
doing to insure that alternative sources are 
considered, to insure that unused capabilities 
throughout the Nation are sought and ap- 
praised, to insure that we are avoiding un- 
warranted concentration. I do not, for a 
moment, want to imply that Federal pro- 
curement of research and development serv- 
ices should be distributed purely on the 
basis of geography. I do want to suggest, 
however, that the Federal research and de- 
velopment investment should not be inad- 
vertently unbalanced through the operation 
of procurement methods which could be im- 
proved. 

In the case of Government-owned and 
privately operated activities, different prob- 
lems arise. In recent weeks, we have be- 
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come aware of the latest candidate in the 
category—a 200 billion volt proton-accelera- 
tor expected to cost as much as $300 million 
to install and as much as $50 million a year 
to operate, This machine, and probably the 
most expensive single research facility ever 
planned, will affect the community in which 
it will be located in much the same way as 
the NASA installation at Huntsville has done. 
Where this accelerator will be located and 
who will operate it thus become issues of the 
greatest public concern. Congress must ex- 
amine this type of problem. The factors 
involved—site selection, availability, and 
mobility of the n manpower, ways 
of assessing the relative needs of different 
communities, the nature of the most effec- 
tive management instrument—must be eval- 
uated by Congress to insure that the na- 
tional interest will be served. For a problem 
of this type and magnitude cannot be re- 
solved solely by the scientists themselves but 
only through the consensus of all of the in- 
terests that will be affected by the outcome. 

The third class of activities, those which 
are privately owned and privately operated, 
also imposes responsibilities on the Govern- 
ment, for it is certainly in the public inter- 
est that they too should flourish. In this 
area the problems revolve around communi- 
cations among groups—the communities, the 
universities, and industry. Here too some of 
the problems must be examined by Con- 
gress—such problems as, for example, the 
Management of scientific and technological 
information, The Federal role in supporting 
education. Two items of legislation now 
pending before Congress offer significant 
promise in this area. They are: (1) the 
higher education bill and (2) the State 
technical services bill. These bills comple- 
ment each other. Part of the higher edu- 
cation bill would enable universities, with 
Government assistance, to establish or to 
improve community extension services and 
facilities, thereby providing a mechanism 
for drawing upon many resources of the 
university necessary for the solution of com- 
munity problems. 

The State technical services bill, which 
would be administered by the Department 
of Commerce, would focus on industrial tech- 
nology and thus supplement the general 
community services program in meeting 
specialized needs. These programs together 
would operate through the choices and de- 
cisions of the local communities and their 
institutions. 

Another way in which the Government 
could assist regional industrial development 
is to establish financial incentives to en- 
courage local industry to engage in research 
and development. One way this might be 
done has been initiated in Canada where a 
tax deduction of 150 percent of the increase 
in expenditures for research and develop- 
ment, after the base year of 1961, is now 
permitted for individual companies. Especi- 
ally for small business, which is unable to 
establish its own R. & D. laboratories, such 
a provision could go far toward enabling 
Many companies to maintain constructive 
relations with research institutes and uni- 
versities. 

In conclusion, let me say that Congress is 
increasingly coming to grips with the kinds 
of problems I have been discussing. But 
before I give you an indication of some of 
the ways in which Congress is seeking, fit- 
fully perhaps, to meet some of the respon- 
sibilities which scientific and technological 
advance have brought to our country, I 
must interject one particular word about 
the role of the universities in the Kind of 
picture I have been discussing. It seems to 
me that university administrators and sci- 
entists must involve themselves, whether 
they like it or not, in a kind of national 
science politics if their institutions and their 
regions are to benefit. It is not, I think, 
insignificant that the first four science ad- 
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visers to the President came from Ivy 
League colleges, nor is it beside the point 
that Dr. Frederick Seitz of Illinois was the 
only Midwestern member of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee. This is the 
trend which was continued this spring when 
several terms expired and there was but one 
Midwesterner among the new PSAC ap- 
pointees. I trust that no one will take 
offense if a politician takes note of the 
politics of science. 

Congress is experiencing its own scientific 
revolution as evidenced by the efforts of the 
Space and the Atomic Energy committees 
and their research and development sub- 
committees; by the work of the Elliott Com- 
mittee; and by the hearings which Senator 
NELSON is undertaking. Look further, if you 
will, to what we in Congress have been doing 
to increase the national investment in edu- 
cated men and women: the National Defense 
Act of 1958, and the many amendments 
which have followed; the Higher Education 
Facilities Act and the Vocational Education 
Act both of 1963; the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act; and the Health 
Professions Assistance, to name only some 
of the education bills we have been enacting. 

Only an hour ago I returned from the 
White House where President Johnson gave 
me a signed scroll on which there were 
inscribed the words he spoke when last Sun- 
day morning in Austin, Tex., he signed into 
law the pioneering Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. In his remarks 
President Johnson declared “* * * those 
Members (of Congress) of both parties who 
supported the enactment of this legislation 
will be remembered in history as men and 
women who began a new day of greatness 
in American society.” 

Iam confident that if we in the Midwest— 
businessmen and bankers, scientists and 
engineers, professors and politicians—begin 
now, more aggressively than we have been 
doing, to think, to decide, to act, along some 
of the lines I have been venturesome enough 
to suggest, we can begin a new day of great- 
ness for midwest America as well. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE 
+ AND THE NEED FOR PRICE SUP- 
PORT PROGRAMS 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, for many years after the great 
depression of the late twenties and early 
thirties just about everyone agreed that 
one of its major causes was the sharp 
break in farm prices that occurred a year 
or more previous to the depression, 

For years afterward, most people rec- 
ognized that there was no way to main- 
tain a fair level of farm prices for many 
farm commodities, particularly the stor- 
able ones, except through price support 
programs. In later years many people 
have come to believe that even though 
farmers still have a tremendous purchas- 
ing power, the prosperity of this great 
segment of our economy has little effect 
on the overall economic situation of the 
country. 

It is encouraging that in the last year 
or two more and more influential people 
in this Nation are taking a second look 
at agriculture and recognize the need for 
farm programs, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have two excellent editorials on the 
subject of farm price supports carried in 
two of North Dakota’s leading newspa- 
pers—the Fargo Forum and the Minot 
Daily News—inserted in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. These two newspa- 
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pers have always been cognizant of the 
most important part agriculture plays in 
our overall economy and the need of price 
support programs. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum, Aug. 22, 
1965] 
Farm Birt Gives TIME To SEEK BETTER 
ANSWER 

The debate that preceded House 
of the administration’s omnibus farm bill 
found the opposition swinging away lustily 
at a so-called bread tax in the wheat pro- 
visions. 

The Democrats, with the help of a few 
farm State Republicans, beat back all efforts 
to change the bill substantially, but not be- 
fore the administration had offered the 
amendment which provides that the increase 
in the wheat certificate payments will be 
financed by the U.S. Treasury instead of by 
the processors. 

If the Senate adopts the measure in its 
present form, the new farm bill will be in 
effect for 4 years. This will remove the farm 
issue from the congressional scene in the 
presidential election year of 1968, and maybe 
will give the farmers and the Congress time 
to put together a long-range program that 
will work. 

Efforts in the House to send the farm bill 
back to committee for extensive amendment 
were defeated on a 224-to-169 rollcall vote, 
with 211 Democrats and only 13 Republicans 
voting against recommittal while 110 Repub- 
licans and 59 Democrats wanted major 
changes. 

When the bill passed on a yote of 221-to- 
172, there were 19 Republicans on the “yes” 
side, and 104 voting against. There were 
202 Democrats for the bill, 68 against. 

It is noteworthy that North Dakota’s two 
Congressmen (one Democrat, one Republi- 
can) and Minnesota’s eight (four Democrats, 
four Republicans) all voted for the bill on 
final passage. The Minnesota Republicans, 
however, had supported the GOP-led move 
to send the bill back to committee. 

As for the wheat provisions, the omnibus 
farm bill takes one important step in addi- 
tion to the 4-year duration, It raises the 
direct payment to farmers on a farmer's 
share of the domestic wheat market from 
75 cents a bushel to $1.25, with the 50-cent 
increase being paid by the Treasury. At the 
same time, it removes any certificate pay- 
ment (or subsidy, as farm bill opponents call 
it) for wheat going into the export market, 
The changes should increase the farm income 
per bushel by 10 or 15 cents. 

With the removal of the payment on ex- 
ports, no longer can the farm critics con- 
tend that the taxpayer is subsidizing Russia 
or Australia or any other buyer on the world 
market. Wheat will move into world trade 
at the world price. Therefore, the elimina- 
tion of certificate payments on export wheat 
might make it uncomfortable for the ad- 
ministration to continue the requirement 
that 50 percent of the wheat shipped to East 
Europe be shipped in American cargo vessels. 

This requirement is a direct subsidy to 
U.S. maritime unions and raises the cost of 
wheat to the buyer by 10 or 15 cents a bushel 
or more, with the result that no American 
wheat goes to these markets. 

If no export subsidy is to be paid to the 
American farmer, the U.S. Government in 
good conscience can no longer require that 
@ subsidy be paid to American maritime 
unions—unions whose members do not even 
see the wheat until it is sold in the world 
market. 

We believe it unfortunate that it was nec- 
essary to pay for the increase in the certifi- 
cate payments for domestic consumption di- 
rectly out of the Treasury. This system will 
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keep the cry of “subsidy” rolling along, and 
will give the Bureau of the Budget a tempt- 
ing $150 million a year to try to prune out of 
future budgets. 

It keeps the wheat price in the political 
marketplace, and there can be no solid solu- 
tion to farm problems until the political 
angles are reduced to a minimum. 

There was no great cry from the meat 
processors about protecting the consumer 
when meat prices recovered substantially 
this year. Yet the cry of “bread tax” and 
“pity the consumer” almost killed the farm 
bill last week. If the consumer cannot be 
convinced that the farmer is entitled to a fair 
price for his crops, how will the Government 
ever get out of the farm economy? 

Even though the farm bill is through the 
House, it still faces opposition in the Senate. 
At one point, Senator Mrrton R. Youn, Re- 
publican, of North Dakota, estimated its 
chances of passage as not better than 50-50. 
Perhaps the changes accepted by the admin- 
istration in the House have eliminated some 
of the Senate opposition. 

We hope so, because our farmers need the 
protection of this farm bill, and the breathing 
Space it provides in our efforts to work out a 
long-range solution. 


{From the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News, 
Aug. 21, 1965] 


WE Bec To DISSENT 


Fine gentlemen all, officers and directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
paid Minot the honor of a visit this week. 

It is a pleasure to have them come, even 
when the conference is devoted to 
ing what certain analysts say is inevitable in 
North Dakota, 

The conference reviewed their interpreta- 
tions of the changes taking place in North 
Dakota agriculture. The consensus seemed 
to be that they and everybody, including us 
North Dakotans, should acquiesce, accept it 
gracefully, and adjust to it. 

Factually the gentlemen from Minneapolis 
told us nothing new. We who live here know 
what the changes are. We have listened to 
economists’ analyses of this matter over and 
over again. There was nothing very chal- 
lenging, either, in the advice that we should 
all acquiesce to bigness. 

Here in North Dakota we are accustomed 
to adjusting ourselves to necessities. We 
may differ from the Federal Reserve bank 
men on what the necessities of the situation 
are, and on what is inevitable, and what re- 
sponse on their part and ours would be 
desirable. 

What we in North Dakota have gained for 
ourselves in the past has not all been gained 
by climbing on bandwagons and going along 
with the trends. It is not inevitable, in our 
view, that North Dakota farms must keep 
getting larger and that all the little fellows 
must continue to quit. We know this is 

It is partly the result of the 
direction in which agricultural automation 
is going. It is partly, also, because of the 
intentional or unintentional effects of com- 
promised agricultural policy, which com- 
promises Minneapolis business has helped to 
create, sometimes by its obstinacy. But it is 
happening, too, because of the present-day 
Philosophy of Minneapolis business. 

Business philosophy in the Twin Cities, as 
much as politics, has contributed frequently 
to sabotage of the worthy aims of Federal 
programs for agriculture. Right now that 
philosophy supports a point of view which 
may well result in North Dakota becoming 
an economy of big plantations. 

In abroad the United States finds 
it advisable to take a hand in the breakup 
of plantation systems, Yet on the domestic 
“front we find leaders of business, by their 
thinking, throwing weight on the side of 

8 an agricultural plantation system 
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We observe that food processing, food dis- 
tribution, and food marketing in the United 
States has taken the primrose path to big- 
ness. It is imagined that bigness goes with 
efficiency in almost every kind of business, 
Even in newspaper publishing, chains are 
gaining ground. No one needs to be re- 
minded how finance is organized. So men 
in the food business and in banking may 
find it hard to understand why grassroots 
North Dakota would prefer to buck the tide 
against concentration in agriculture. 

We wish some of the people imbued with 
the philosophy that efficiency through con- 
centration is the answer to all needs would 
join us in our contrariety. If everyone now 
enjoying the benefits of North Dakota agri- 
culture would respond to this challenge of 
the plantation system by saying, “No, we 
won't let this happen,” instead of “Yes, this 
is the wave of the future,” the trend toward 
bigger farms in North Dakota could be re- 
versed. 

We would have to concentrate some effort 
on gaining technological breakthroughs to 
favor mechanization in small units rather 
than big ones. We would have to concede 
it to be possible that small units can be 
made efficient In food production. We might 
even have to admit that efficiency is not as 
important a goal in agriculture as happy 
families, and lots of them, living in the 
country and in small towns. It would help 
if people now benefiting from so-called sub- 
sidies and Government protection in their 
own businesses would quit pointing the finger 
at the one subsidy they don’t like, which is 
adequate income guarantees to foster family 
agriculture on smaller spreads. It might be 
worthwhile for us to take this matter up 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, if Twin City business lobbies 
are going to keep thwarting our efforts to 
get a workable program through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Privately based economic study and prop- 
aganda groups, like the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development and the Upper Midwest 
Research and Development Council, are quite 
within their rights in promoting the idea 
of the inevitability of agricultural planta- 
tions. But it is questionable whether a Gov- 
ernment-related institution like the Federal 
Reserve bank should lend its support to a 
one-sided and, inevitably political, point of 
view. 


ANNUITY INCREASES NEEDED NOW 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased by the prompt action the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee is taking on legislation to provide 
much needed increases in annuity bene- 
fits for retired Federal employees and 
their survivors. 

Mr. President, I have submitted a 
statement in support of the legislation to 
this committee, and I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement to the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
be printed in the Recorp following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAURINE B. NEUBER- 
GER In SUPPORT oF H.R. 8469, a BILL Provin- 
ING FOR ANNUITY INCREASES FOR RETIRED 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, SUBMITTED TO THE RE- 
TIREMENT SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE Post Or- 
FICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
Mr. Chairman, I actively support H.R. 8469 

which passed the House of Representatives 

with a favorable vote of 395 to 0. This much- 
needed legislation provides increases in re- 
tirement and survivorship benefits for postal 
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and Federal employees. I support this legis- 
lation and urge its prompt enactment, 

Inflation is the greatest enemy of retired 
persons and this is especially true for a total 
of some 700,000 retirees and survivors of the 
Federal Government. The Consumer Price 
Index has risen by more than 17 percent since 
1955. While Congress has been generous 
with providing pay increases for postal and 
Federal employees, much less has been done 
for the retired. 

Retirees and their survivors need help 
now. A longer wait would find them in 
worse straits. Retirees as a group have a 
very short future. Delay while waiting a 
report of a commission to be submitted at 
some future date only works extreme hard- 
ship. 

It is all too easy to overlook the needs of 
the retired and fail to remember that they 
were once active Federal employees who pro- 
vided needed services for our country. 

H.R. 8469 provides an approximate 11- 
percent increase in annuities to those who 
retired on or before October 1, 1956, and 
an approximate 6-percent increase to those 
whose annuities began later. A slightly 
larger percentage increase is provided sur- 
vivors—15 percent or $10 per month, which- 
ever is less—for survivor annuitants whose 
spouse retired prior to April 1, 1948. 

Congress, in 1962, adopted legislation pro- 
viding for automatic annuity increases based 
on the cost-of-living index. The mechanics 
for adjusting annuities to reflect living costs 
is improved by this legislation, and the time 
element shortened by using the monthly 
price index instead of an annual average. 
In this way annuities in the future will more 
accurately and promptly reflect the cost of 
living. 

Annuity increases are desperately needed 
by retired Federal employees. It is incon- 
ceivable that when our Nation is devoting 
so much effort to the war on poverty retired 
Federal and postal employees would be 
neglected, and left to live far below the 
poverty level. 


NINETY-ONE PERCENT OF PRESI- 
DENTS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
SUPPORT COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the cold war GI bill, for the education 
of the returned veterans of the cold 
war period, from February 1, 1955, to 
July 1967—the end of the draft—passed 
the Senate by a vote of 69 to 17 and is 
now pending before the House Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, where hearings 
will be held beginning August 31, 1965, 
with Congressman OLIN TEAGUE as chair- 
man. 

While the vote by which this bill 
passed the Senate was more than 4 to 1, 
the vote by which the presidents of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
of America approved the bill was more 
than 9 to 1. 

The chairman of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior College Commission on 
Legislation, Dr. Isaac A. Beckes, presi- 
dent of Vincennes College, Indiana, tes- 
tified for the cold war GI bill on behalf 
of the American Asscciation of Junior 
Colleges. Bulletin Tb, a special report 
on Federal affairs from the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges from its 
Washington office, dated August 17, 1965, 
contains this statement: 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the cold war GI bill, as did Dr. Isaac 
Beckes, chairman of the AAJC Commission 
on Legislation, in a recent Senate hearing. 
A recent AAJC poll showed 91 percent of our 
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presidents with views on it favored the bill. 
But it is likely to pass the House only if 
considerable public support is shown for it 
this year. 


Surely an educational bill for the cold 
war veterans, that is supported by more 
than 90 percent of the college presidents 
of junior colleges of this country is 
worthy of the attention of every branch 
of the Government, executive as well as 
legislative. Justice should be done these 
veterans without further delay. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S PATENT 
POLICY 


Mrs, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Senator Russet. B. Lone has long had a 
concern for the disposition of the public’s 
property rights arising out of the huge 
expenditures of public funds. My col- 
league from the State of Louisiana is 
seeking to insure that what the Govern- 
ment pays for be made freely available to 
all the people of this country. When the 
public pays for research, why should the 
Government give exclusive rights to one 
company for 17 years, or any amount of 
time, so that it can charge the public a 
higher price for the results of this re- 
search than would be possible under com- 
petitive conditions? When the public 
finances such research and development 
to the amount of $15 billion annually our 
citizens certainly should be the bene- 
ficiaries of the fruits of these efforts. 

I have the testimony delivered by 
Senator Lone before the McClellan Sub- 
committee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights on June 3, 1965. His pre- 
pared statement contains much inter- 
esting and important material relating 
to the merits of this issue. Senator 
Lona’s discussion of the subject, his de- 
tailed analysis of S. 789, S. 1809, and S. 
1899, as well as his explanations of the 
international aspects of Government 
patent policy should be brought to the 
attention of all the Members of the Sen- 
ate and the general public. Since Sena- 
tor Lord's testimony will not be available 
to the public for a considerable period 
of time, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR RUSSELL B. LONG 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PATENTS, 
TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS 
Mr. Chairman, although the subject of 

these hearings has been advertised as Gov- 

ernment patent policy, it should be recog- 

nized that it is a misnomer. It is not a 

patent problem at all. It is not concerned 

with the patent system; it is not concerned 
with the administration of the Patent Office. 

The subject we are dealing with involves the 

disposition of the public’s property rights 

arising out of the huge expenditures of pub- 
lic funds. 

Also involved is the problem of insuring 
that the manner in which the public’s prop- 
erty rights are disposed of will not defeat 
the objectives we are trying to attain in spe- 
cific legislation. The only way to do this is 
to study each bill as it comes up to make 
sure that the disposition of property rights 
involved will help us achieve the purpose 
of the legislation. Each piece of legislation, 
because it has problems unique to itself, 
should not be put into a Procrustean mold 
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in order to try to get consistency in the 
disposition of the public’s property rights. 


I, LARGE PART OF GOVERNMENT ALREADY 
COVERED BY LEGISLATION 

The Congress has already legislated in 
many areas so there is considerably more 
uniformity and consistency than one might 
think. The following agencies or programs 
are already covered by statute and require 
title on behalf of the public, to the results 
of research financed by the public: 

(a) Department of the Interior: Helium 
Gas Act, Saline Water Act, Solar Energy Act, 
Water Resources Act, Coal Research and De- 
velopment Act. 

(b) Department of Agriculture: Agricul- 
tural Marketing and Research Act. 

(c) NASA: National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958. 

(d) Atomic Energy Commission: Atomic 
Energy Commission Acts of 1954 and 1958. 

(e) Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Housing Act of 1958. 

(f) Veterans’ Administration: Prosthetic 
and Sensory Device Research Act. 

(g) Tennessee Valley Authority: Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act. 

(h) Disarmament Agency: Disarmament 
Act. 

(i) Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965 (under Department of Com- 
merce). 

With the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Federal Aviation 
Agency following somewhat of a title policy 
uniformity is provided by these statutes in 
a large area of Government. 

My bill, S. 1899, should be modified so, if 
enacted, would not override the special laws 
already enacted by the Congress. You will 
notice that under S. 1899 the AEC provisions 
are retained. This should be extended to 
cover more of the recent provisions. In other 
words, S. 1899 or any general bill should be 
operable only where an agency is not cov- 
ered by any provisions dealing with the dis- 
position of the Government's property rights. 
If any general bill should be adopted, it 
should be on this formula. In this way, 
Congress will be enabled to look at the sub- 
stance of each bill to see what the policy 
should be. To the extent that Congress does 
not do this, then a general bill may be 


salutary. 
II. DESCRIPTION OF S. 1899 


The basic premise of S. 1899 is that inven- 
tions should belong to “those who pay to 
have them created.” It is for that reason 
that section 3(b) of the bill provides that 
title to an invention shall be taken by the 
United States for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple of the United States if made in the per- 
formance of a Government contract. The 
premise is applied when according to section 
2(i) the “conception or first actual reduc- 
tion to practice” occurs incident to the per- 
formance of a Government contract. 

This is the same principle which you sup- 
ported, Mr. Chairman, as far back as 1947 
in the form of the Kilgore-Aiken amendment 
to the National Science Foundation bill 
which stated: 

“(d) any invention, discovery, or finding 
hereafter produced in the course of federally 
financed research and development shall 
whether or not patented be made freely 
available to the public and shall, if patented, 
be freely dedicated to the public.“ 

It is recognized that in practice situations 
do occur in which both the Government and 
private industry have made contributions to 
an invention. Section 10 of the bill, there- 
fore, makes provision for waiver of title by 
the United States, when it is shown that 
the equity of a contractor predominates. 

In waiving the Government’s property 
rights there must be effective protection of 


2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 19, 1947, pp. 
5472-5480. 
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the public interest in inventions at all times. 
To accomplish this, no waiver may be made 
unless the Administrator has determined 
that: (a) the applicant for a waiver has made 
a contribution to the invention which ex- 
ceeds the contribution made by the US. 
Government by such an extent that equitable 
considerations favor the granting of such 
waiver; (b) granting of such waiver 
would affirmatively advance the interests of 
the United States and would be consistent 
with the public policy declared by S. 1899; 
and (c) the Administrator has received a 
written determination made by the Attorney 
General to the effect that the granting of 
such waiver would not facilitate growth or 
maintenance of monopoly and concentration 
of economic power with respect to any part 
of the trade or commerce of the United 
States. 

Another feature of S. 1899 is the proposed 
establishment of a Federal Inventions Ad- 
ministration, which would administer all 
Government-owned patents and make neces- 
sary determinations of the act. It would 
be affirmatively charged with the duty of 
protecting the public interest in scientific 
and technological developments achieved 
through the activities of agencies of the 
U.S. Government and would be charged with 
the dissemination of knowledge so developed, 

It will undertake a program of utilization 
as means of widening the uses of patents, 
discoveries, and new scientific and technical 
knowledge derived from publicly financed re- 
search, This is expected to stimulate inven- 
tion and innovation, which will cut costs, 
produce new products and increase per 
capita industrial production through effi- 
ciency and new technology. 

The third feature is intended to stimulate 
discovery and invention in the public in- 
terest by providing for the making of gen- 
erous monetary awards as well as public 
recognition to all persons who contribute to 
the United States for public use scientific 
and technological discoveries of significant 
value in the fields of national defense or 
public health, or to any national scientific 
program, without regard to the patentability 
of the contributions so made. I believe this 
will serve as an incentive, which will elicit 
from private, commercial, or Government 
scientists their best efforts on behalf of the 
whole country. 


III. SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF GOVERN- 
MENT PATENT POLICY 


There are many reasons why the Govern- 
ment should retain title to the results of 
publicly financed research. One of these 
reasons is the effect on the country's balance 
of payments and the military aspects. Let 
me give you some specific, concrete, cases. 

A recent court decision in the U.S. District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois 
(Hazeltine Research, Inc. v. Zenith Radio 
Corporation) has revealed how a firm, the 
Hazeltine Research, Inc., with a large patent 
portfolio, has prevented American firms such 
as Zenith, through international patent pool- 
ing arrangements, from exporting their goods 
to important foreign markets. What is 
especially intolerable is that U.S. Govern- 
ment funds paid for 90 percent of the re- 
search which enabled this company to ac- 
cumulate its patents. 

In essence, then, public funds have been 
used to bar Americans from exporting their 
goods. Indications are that this practice 
is widespread, and the effects on our balance 
of payments are undoubtedly very serious. 

It doesn’t make sense to allow this to go 
on, and at the same time make it difficult 
for ordinary citizens who have saved their 
money for years to go on a foreign vacation 
or to make it hard for them to bring in gifts 
for their friends and families by cutting 
down customs exemptions from $100 to $50. 

International patent pools can also under- 
mine our national safety. They have been 
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used in the past to transmit military in- 
formation—even to our enemies. A good 
example is the case of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. Contracts between this com- 
pany and Carl Zeiss, of Germany, resulted In 
Bausch & Lomb transferring to the Ger- 
man concern, the designs and engineering 
data developed with funds supplied by our 
own Navy Department. Senator Kilgore, of 
West Virginia, in a speech on the Senate 
floor on May 19, 1947, told of his experience 
after V-E Day, when he discovered German 
binoculars made by Zeiss which were an 
exact duplicate of the Navy’s 7.5 binoculars, 
which we thought were secret. The use of 
this patent pool enabled the entire German 
Army to be equipped with the latest optical 
instrument we had, and which was developed 
with public funds. In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, public funds were used to assist 
those who wanted to destroy us. 

Another example of the use of internation- 
al patent cartels is the case of magnesium. 
A cartel arrangement among I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie, the Aluminum Co. of America and 
Dow Chemical Co., established Dow as the 
sole producer of the metal in the United 
States. The U.S. output was deliberately 
kept small because of a high-price policy 
followed by Dow for its own private gain 
and because of the Aluminum Co’s insistence 
that Dow not offer a cheap substitute for 
aluminum. In 1938, when Hitler’s Germany 
had a production of 12,000 tons, our own 
production was only 2,400 tons. Moreover, 
Dow’s exports were limited to a specified 
amount to a single customer in Great Bri- 
tain, who was then preparing to defend free- 
dom in Europe, and to certain quantities 
which I. G. Farbenindustrie agreed to buy. 
Dow, by agreement couldn’t even export to 
the European Continent. In this particular 
case an international patent cartel under- 
mined the defense programs of our allies in 
Europe by withholding strategic raw mate- 
rials from them and kept our own country 
weak by restricting production of this essen- 
tial material. 

The pushing and shoving by private firms 
to get the right to patent the results of 
Government-financed research must be 
stopped. Otherwise, we shall find that most 
of the results of our research, paid for by 
the American public, will be in the hands 
of foreign cartels. We already have con- 
siderable material showing that this is hap- 
pening. The Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, since 1962, 
has been studying the relationship of Gov- 
ernment patent policy, international cartels, 
and their effect on our foreign trade and 
balance of payments. 


IV. PHILOSOPHY OF PATENT SYSTEM 


Iam not suggesting that the patent system 
be eliminated. If Mr. Brown or Mr. Jones, 
or anyone else can invent a good product, let 
him do it and patent it. And let him derive 
a profit from his work. But I resent the 
fact that the people of the United States, 
paying the men to do the development 
work—and very frequently paying for their 
education also—have to pay monopoly prices 
when they wish to use the results of research 
they paid for in the first place. 

The power to exclude competition, the 
power to charge monopoly prices is the rea- 
son why private firms want to have the 
patent rights to the results of publicly 
financed research. What is their justifica- 
tion? 

The patent system endeavors to attain the 
constitutional objective of promoting the 
progress of science and useful arts by grant- 
ing to the inventor or initial investor a 
temporary monopoly in a new product or 
process. The logic of granting such monop- 
ply rights through patents in a free enterprise 
system rests upon the assumption that such 
grants will speed up technological progress 
through the stimulus it provides for the 
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undertaking and financing of industrial re- 
search and development and of new indus- 
trial ventures and that the deliberate re- 
straint of competition which the Govern- 
ment institutes by granting temporary patent 
monopolies in the use of inventions is in- 
tended to have the ultimate objective of 
serving the public interest in that the gains 
for society resulting from this stimulation 
will offset the restrictions on freedom of en- 
terprise which the patent grant imposes. 

This stimulus is considered necessary to 
the undertaking of extraordinary risks. No 
one knows in advance whether he will be suc- 
cessful. The cost may be great. There are 
many businessmen who have not invested a 
single penny in the cost of the inventions, 
but are ready to imitate the new invention 
and compete in selling the new products or 
using a new process. Why, then, risk large 
sums of money in inventing, in developing 
new markets, perhaps in investing large sums 
in new plant and equipment? If a patent 
monopoly, however, can be expected to keep 
the imitators off for just a short while, the 
innovator perhaps can secure an attractive 
profit. The hope for such temporary mo- 
nopoly profits serves, therefore, as an incen- 
tive to take risks, 

But where are the risks in Government- 
financed research and development con- 
tracts? There really are none. Practically 
all research and development contracts let 
by Federal agencies are on a cost-plus basis. 
No matter how expensive a project turns out 
to be, the costs are covered by the Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, there is no risk in finding a mar- 
ket for the new product. The market is 
there, waiting eagerly in the form of the 
Federal department or agency for whom the 
research and development has been per- 
formed. The whole thing is practically a 
riskless venture for the contractor. Even 
the possibility of contract cancellation can- 
not be considered a risk, for the firms have 
invested none of their own funds and are 
generally granted, in addition, a return well 
in excess of costs. 

Where an inventor has not devoted his own 
independent efforts and resources to the de- 
velopment of an invention, but has used his 
employer's resources, it is a well-known com- 
mon law doctrine that any resulting inven- 
tion is the property of the employer. 

Similarly, when the contractor has used 
Government money or facilities or both, and 
has been compensated by the Government 
for his efforts, there is no justification for 
giving to him also the title to the invention 
so made. In that case, it is the Government 
which has made the invention possible and 
should in all propriety get what it paid for. 
This is exactly what private industry does. 


V. SOME CLAIM THAT MONOPOLY NEEDED TO 
INSURE COMMERCIAL EXPLOITATION 


Another argument advanced by those who 
wish to grant patent monopolies to the re- 
sults of publicly financed research is that 
& monopoly is needed in order to bring 
about commercial exploitation of the inven- 
tion. This, of course, is nonsense. 

Dr. Roy C. Newton, retired vice president 
for research of Swift & Co. made the follow- 
ing report to the Department of Agriculture: 

“The policy of the USDA with regard to 
patents is closely and aggresively followed 
in the utilization research laboratories. 
These utilization laboratories account for 
approximately 85 percent of all USDA 
patents. 

“According to this policy every effort is 
made to obtain U.S. patents on all inven- 
tions made in the course of these scientific 
studies. The U.S. patents are assigned to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and free licenses 
are issued to any responsible American citi- 
zen or company who requests it. The rights 
to foreign patents revert to the inventor if at 
the end of 6 months the U.S, Government 
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has decided not to file application for patents 
in foreign countries. In practice the Govern- 
ment seldom files for foreign patents which 
means that foreign patents can be owned by 
the inventors and they are free to exploit 
them to their own financial benefit without 
any requirement to report except to the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue. In discus- 
sions with Industry representatives there are 
two complaints commonly expressed. The 
first of these complaints has to do with do- 
mestic patents and arises from the fact that 
a company cannot get even a temporary ex- 
clusive license to compensate it for the ex- 
pense of commercializing the product of the 
invention. These people will say that this 
inhibits the very objective of the research 
which is to market new products of agricul- 
ture, because no one will put up the risk 
capital for such a new venture without some 
exclusivity to protect it. A few leading ques- 
tions however usually develops the fact that 
they will go into the venture if their com- 
petitors are making a success of it, and if 
the invention is good enough to be very 
promising to their competitor they will try to 
beat him to it. It is doubtful therefore if 
this policy is a serious handicap to the com- 
mercialization of new developments by 
utilization research.” 

During hearings held in March 1963 by 
the Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate 
Small Business Committee practically every 
witness was asked if he knew of any data, 
studies, or facts of any kind at all which 
could support the thesis that the working of 
inventions will be fostered by transfer of 
the Government’s property rights to a con- 
tractor. The unanimous answer was No.“ 
When Mr. Webb, of NASA, was asked the 
question he stated that: 

“It is a very difficult statement to prove, 
but anyway I will do my best for you.” 

When he was asked: “Offhand, you have 
no such facts or figures?” 

He answered: “Not offhand.” * 

Mr. Chairman, it is well over 2 years later, 
and Mr. Webb has yet to supply evidence to 
support his contention. 

On the other hand, there is considerable 
evidence that the very opposite is true—that, 
when new inventions or discoveries are made 
freely available to the public, the technolog- 
ical level of our whole socicty is raised. 
Private industry itself benefits from this. 

Rather than repeat myself, please refer to 
a speech I delivered discussing this specific 
subject on the Senate floor on May 4, 1965, 
also the speech I delivered on May 17, 1965, 
on the Senate floor. The latter speech pre- 
sents a case history of what happens when 
a patent monopoly on the results of Govern- 
ment-financed research is given to a drug 
company. It is a typical case. If you have 
not read it, I earnestly hope you will do so. 

VI. COMMENTS ON S. 789 AND S. 1809 


Now, let me say a few words about the 
other two bills which purport to establish a 
national policy with respect to the disposi- 
tion of the public’s property rights. 

S. 789 is an out and out giveaway. The 
principle of equity is ignored. The fact that 
the U.S. Government is pouring billions and 
billions of dollars into research and develop- 
ment, that over 70 percent of all the research 
and development in this country is paid for 
by the taxpayers; that industries have been 
based on Government expenditures—these 
facts are not even mentioned, They are 
completely ignored. The virtue of this bill, 
however, is that it doesn't hide behind any 
verbiage; the public knows where it stands, 
The public pays for the research, and the re- 
sults are given away to a contractor as his 
private monopoly. It is as simple as that. 


Economic aspects of Government patent 
policies, hearings before Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of Senate Small Business Committee, 
P. 322. 
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S. 1809 does not offer very much more to 
the public. The effect can be the same as 
S. 789; the administration of such legislation 
would be almost impossible. There is not 
enough time to discuss this bill in great de- 
tail, but let me call your attention to a few of 
the provisions. 

On page 4, lines 12 to 16, it provides such 
license shall extend to its existing and fu- 
ture associated and affillated companies, etc. 

What precisely does this mean? Does it in- 
clude foreign companies and entities of for- 
eign governments? If so, has anyone studied 
the economic and political implications of 
this situation? 

On page 6, section (8), it says that an in- 
vention shall be void when the contractor 
“knowingly withheld” rendering a prompt 
and full disclosure to that agency of such 
invention. 

How can an invention be voided under 
present law and procedure? 

This whole section is meaningless and im- 
possible; there is no way of revoking a patent 
unless fraud is proven. 

Now, let us look at paragraph (9) on page 
6, which provides “that nothing contained 
in this Act shall be construed as requiring 
the granting to the United States of any 
right or interest duly acquired in or with 
respect to any patent issued for any inven- 
tion not made in the course of or under the 
contract.” 

What is the precise meaning of this para- 
graph, especially when combined with the 
definition of the term “made” on page 3? 
Does this mean that even if I thought of an 
idea and the Government paid to have it de- 
veloped, it is not “made” under the contract? 
Is an idea plus a patent application without 
any actual reduction to practice enough to 
include it under this paragraph? 

Is it not administratively almost impossi- 
ble to prove that the invention was not con- 
ceived before the contract? It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that this paragraph alone 
could be the basis of a mass giveaway. 

Section 2(a) limits the scope of “inven- 
tion” to patentable inventions, (Cf. sec. 
2(g) of S. 1899.) 

Section 1809 does not establish any single 
agency charged with the administration and 
prosecution of the Government's proprietary 
interests. (See sec. 4 of S. 1899.) 

Section 1809 makes no affirmative provi- 
sion for the collection and dissemination of 
scientific and technological information ac- 
quired by the United States. (Cf. sec. 7 of S. 
1899.) 

It contains no automatic pro- 
vision to detect failure of the contractor to 
disclose fact of the of invention 
under Government contract. (Cf. sec. 9 of S. 
1899.) 

It contains no provision for awards for in- 
ventive contributions. (Cf. sec. 12 of S. 
1899.) 

Section 4(a) specifies conditions in which 
the United States is to require “principal or 
exclusive” rights, but does not specify what 
those rights are to be. 

Section 4(a) specifies a too-limited set of 
conditions under which such greater rights 
are to be obtained by the United States. The 
inference is that outside of these limited 
conditions, the Government's property rights 
will be given away to the contractor. In ad- 
dition, these conditions completely fail to 
take into account: (a) the relative contribu- 
tions of the United States and the contrac- 
tor to the invention, and (b) the effect upon 
restraint of trade. 

Section 4(a) permits the grant of greater 
rights to the contractor in “exceptional cir- 
cumstances”"—whatever this means—but 
provides no standards whatever to guide an 
agency head in determining what action is 
in the public interest. 

In this connection, Senator Rrstcorr, when 
he was Secretary of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare, warned about the danger in the use 
of the phrase “exceptional circumstances”: 

“The phrase in ‘exceptional circumstances,’ 
is relatively vague and indefinite and, in the 
absence of any indicated criteria in the pol- 
icy itself, would appear to leave considerable 
latitude to each agency head to determine 
what constitutes such circumstances. While 
this does have the advantage of providing 
flexibility, it does have the disadvantage of 
exposing agency heads to the pressures of 
those contractors who would urge that each 
circumstance of hardship, however slight, 
represents an exceptional circumstance call- 
ing for more generous allocation of invention 
rights.” 

Section 4(b) too sharply limits the extent 
of the right the Government may acquire, 
without regard to the extent of the Govern- 
ment's contribution. 

Section 4(c) again, provides no standards 
whatever to guide the agency head in de- 
termining what “special circumstances” are 
referred to, or in what way the “public in- 
terest” is to be determined. 

These are only a few of the many objec- 
tions I have about S. 1809. 

In the days and weeks to come, I and oth- 
ers shall discuss this problem on the floor 
of the Senate, so the public at large as well 
as the Senate will understand what is at 
stake. 

S. 1809 is loaded against the public and 
its Government. Its net effect is that ex- 
cept in a few limited and nebulous cases, the 
private contractors are going to get private 
monopolies on the results of the vast sums 
spent on research and development by the 
public. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN HA- 
WAIIAN: DUKE KAHANAMOKU 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, congratu- 
lations and birthday greetings are pour- 
ing into Honolulu this week for a world- 
renowned son of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Duke Paoa Kahanamoku, who observed 
his 75th birthday anniversary yesterday. 

As Hawaii’s greatest sportsman and 
goodwill ambassador, Duke Kahanamoku 
has symbolized Hawaii at its best. With 
his warm, winning ways, the onetime 
great Olympic swimming champion 
brought fame to his native islands and 
endeared himself to fans and admirers 
in many lands. 

He was Hawaii’s first Olympic athlete, 
making the U.S. Olympic swimming team 
in 1912. He also participated in the 
Olympic games in 1920, 1924, and 1932, 
breaking records as easily as he made 
friends. 

Duke Kahanamoku has served as Ha- 
waii’s ambassador of goodwill for more 
than half a century. Whether as a 
sportsman, the sheriff of Honolulu, or a 
shipboard greeter, he remains the world’s 
best known Hawaiian. 

Brain surgery in 1962 incapacitated 
him for a time but he has made a splen- 
did comeback. With his charming and 
gracious wife Nadine, the beloved Duke 
lives in the Waikiki environment of sun, 
sea, and surf he loves so dearly. 

On the eve of his 75th birthday anni- 
versary, the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
printed an interview recalling the color- 
ful life of Duke Kahanamoku. I know 
his hosts of friends everywhere will be 
pleased to read about him again. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wortp’s Best KNOWN HAWAIIAN STILL YOUNG 
AT HEART— IT’S 75 CANDLES FOR THE “DUKE” 
(By Fran Reidelberger) 

The bronze “Duke” of Waikiki will be 75 
tomorrow. 

And for Duke Kahanamoku, Hawaii's first 
Olympic games athlete, there is no more 
fitting birthday present than the announce- 
ment of an invitational surfing champion- 
ship in his name. 

Long known as the father of surfing, Duke 
will celebrate the reaching of the three- 
quarter-century-mark with a noon luau at 
his Waikiki night club to which some 250 
friends have been invited. 

The Duke Kahanamoku invitational surf- 
ing championships will be held December 15 
and 16 on Oahu's north shore. It will fea- 
ture the best surfers from all over the world 
and is to be televised by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network. 

In an exclusive interview, the Star-Bul- 
letin found the Duke of today rather 
stooped, white-haired, but a proud man who 
still harbors young ideas. 

Watching him move so slowly it was hard 
to realize that he was once one of the 
world's greatest athletes. 

“Come here. Come here a minute. Let me 
show you something,” he said. 

His now cloudy eyes became clear and his 
halting speech fluent as he fondly handled 
a framed wreath on his bedroom wall. 

HONORED BY KING GUSTAV 

“I was just a big dumb kid when King 
Gustav of Sweden gave me this. I didn't 
even know what it was really and almost 
threw it away. But now it is my most prized 
trophy,” he said proudly. 

When he won the wreath at the 1912 
Olympics, he was being heralded as the 
Bronze Duke of Waikiki, the world’s great- 
est swimmer. 

Today he is world renowned as Hawaii's 
greatest sportsman and good will ambassador. 

Duke relaxed in an easy chair in his Black 
Point home where he could see the moun- 
tains and the ocean. He talked about things 
ranging from the last of the Hawaiian mon- 
archs to high-rise Hawaii of today and 
tomorrow. 

Duke said he can’t see an end to the high- 
rise hotels and increasing population for 
Oahu. 

“I wouldn't be surprised to see the hotels 
at Waikiki so close together pretty soon that 
you won't be able to see between them. 

“I liked the old days better. Now the 
place is cluttered with people. People all 
over the place and it’s not going to stop. 
There's no end to it. 

“It's good economically, but it sure makes 
it crowded here.” 

TALKS ABOUT THE OLD DAYS 

During the old days that Duke talks about, 
he says there weren't many visitors here and 
things were slower and easier. 

“I was born in what was then called the 
Arlington Hotel. It is now a bank at the 
corner of Bishop and King Streets downtown. 

“At Waikiki there weren’t any hotels, very 
few buildings, trees all over the place and 
the beach was shaped different. 

“Now the sand is all in front of the hotels. 
It used to be more spread out. Some spots 
where the hotels are now were bare or 
covered with seaweed. 

“But the sand has always been a beautiful 
white. That's still the same. 

“And surfing,” he mused as he watched 
the rolling surf break on the beach below his 
house, “there were only three or four boards 
on the whole island then.” 
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Surfing is a million dollar business in 
Hawaii today and Duke has surfboards manu- 
factured in his name being sold on the main- 
land and in Hawaii. 

He made his own board once, has surfed 
almost his entire life and loves to talk about 
the sport. 

“Those old boards were heavy. They were 
made of pure koa wood and you had to be 
pretty clever to maneuver one of them. 

“Judge Henry Steiner was one of those 
who used the old boards and he was really 
pretty good at it. 

“The boards these kids are using today 
are okay but they’re too light for me.” 


MADE HIS OWN 114-POUND BOARD 


The board Duke made for himself weighed 
about 114 pounds compared to the average 
board today which weighs 35 pounds. 

“My board was 16 feet of solid redwood and 
I made it myself without calipers to shape 
it. 

“I would just feel and say ‘need a little 
off here, that's pretty good, little bit here’ 
and so on until it was like I wanted it. 

“Then I'd try it in the water after putting 
two coats of shellack on it. 

“Finally it was just right. I took it out 
and caught a wave. I could feel it. I said, 
‘Oops, this is it Duke. Don't mess with it 
any more. This just what you're looking 
Tor.’ 

“When I caught a wave with the board, 
I rode a long way. 

“The longest ride I ever had was on a 
35-foot wave and I rode for about a mile and 
one-eighth. It was from the Old Castle 
Homes to where the Queen's Surf is today. 

“We couldn’t maneuver as well as they do 
today and it’s good to see the progress that 
has been made. These kids today can do 
a lot of things with a board that we 
couldn't.“ 

Even today. Duke remains actively inter- 
ested in surfing and he says there is no tell - 
ing how large the sport may become. 

In honor of Duke’s 75th birthday, four 
young surfers, Fred Hemmings, Jr., Butch 
Van Artsdalen, Joey Cabell and Paul 
Strauch, Jr., are starting a surf club in Duke's 
name and hope to build a worldwide mem- 
bership. 

“Who knows how big surfing will become? 
It might even become an Olympic sport 
someday,” Duke said. 

“I can't really say where the best surfing 
place is. I might say Makaha but I've seen 
more of that than any place else. 

“I think it is necessary for us to provide 
better places for these visiting surfers to 
stay if we want to continue attracting them 
here for the meets. 

“They don’t have any reasonable place to 
stay so they wind up sleeping on the beaches. 

“When I saw that I wanted to help. So, 
we're working on it. 

“Surfing has helped Hawali financially by 
attracting more people here and we have to 
take care of the boys and girls who take part 
in the sport. 

“Surfing is good for them. It keeps them 
off the streets, Duke adds. 

Surfing and boating are the two sports 
that Duke talks about most today, but 
swimming is the sport that made him 
famous and the one he learned earliest. 

“My father and an uncle threw me into 
the water from an outrigger canoe and I had 
to swim or else. 

That's the way the old Hawaiians did it. 

“I don’t know exactly how old I was, but 
real young. And I made it back to the boat 
OK, too,” he laughed. 

Duke learned his swimming lessons well 
and by the time he was 19, he was breaking 
world records in swimming races here in 
Hawaii, 

For a while officials refused to recognize 
his efforts because the recorded times seemed 
too phenomenal to be possible. 
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But, in 1910 Duke's record of 23 seconds 
for the 50-yard free style was accepted and 
put in the record books. He went on to set 
many more records in swimming events, all 
of them surpassed today. 

Sportswriters have said that Duke never 
did swim as fast as he could. He only swam 
to win, not to set records, 

Duke smiles and waves his hand quickly 
as if to dismiss the whole subject today, and 
says, “I broke someone else’s records. And 
someone else broke mine eventually.” 

In 1912 Duke was named to the US. 
Olympic squad and became Hawaii's first 
Olympic athlete. 

He also represented Hawali at the Olympic 
Games in 1920, 1924, and in 1932 when he 
was 42 years old. 

What does he remember best about those 
times? 

“When Jimmy (Jim Thorpe, the Indian 
who became an All-American football player 
at Notre Dame) and I were on the boat to 
the Olympics in Sweden (1912) we had a talk. 

“I said, "Jimmy, I've seen you run, jump, 
throw things and carry the ball. You do 
everything so why don’t you swim too?’ 

“Jimmy just grinned at me with that big 
grin he had for everyone, and said, ‘Duke, I 
saved that for you to take care of. I saved 
that for you.’ III never forget that time.” 

Duke received a gold medal and an Olympic 
wreath for winning the 100 meter free style 
swimming event that year and Thorpe won 
almost everything else. 

When he returned to the mainland, Thorpe 
was accused of professionalism by the Amer- 
ican Amateur Athletic Commission and was 
forced to return all of his amateur trophies. 

He had reportedly accepted money for 
playing baseball one summer which made 
him a professional athlete and ineligible to 
take part in amateur competition like the 
Olympics. 

Duke says he doesn’t like to talk about 
this because it is a very bitter memory. 

“But I will tell you this. Jimmy Thorpe 
was the greatest athlete there ever was. He 
could do everything. And what happened 
to him was a bad break for sports and for 
everyone,” Duke says. 

In 1922 Duke went to Hollywood and 
stayed for 10 years. 

While there he played numerous roles, 
mostly Indian chiefs, and starred with John 
Wayne. 

“I played chiefs. All kinds of chiefs but 
never a Hawaiian,” he says. 

The only time a studio was looking for 
someone to play a Hawaiian, they bypassed 
Duke for someone who they thought looked 
more like a real Hawaiian. 

Duke continued his swimming and surfing 
while in Hollywood and one afternoon while 
surfing he rescued eight people from a cap- 
sized sailboat in rough waters near the coast. 

His single-handed heroics, paddling 
through the waves four times on his surf- 
board to save the eight people, made wide- 
spread headlines. 

But Duke remembers his swimming with 
fellow Olympic champion, Johnny Weiss- 
muller and playing second string on the Hol- 
lywood Athletic Club’s water polo team much 
better. 

“In the 1924 Olympics, Johnny placed 
first in the 100-yard free style, me second 
and my brother Sam, third. Sam was no 
slouch you know. He used to give us a 
rough time. 

“And Johnny used to joke that if it wasn't 
for the tricks I taught him while we were 
together in California, he wouldn’t have beat 
me.“ 

Welesmuller later went on to movie fame 
as Tarzan and he and Duke have maintained 
their friendship over the years. 

Duke left Hollywood in 1932 and returned 
to the islands to work at numerous odd jobs. 

He became a service station manager in 
1934 for Union Oil Co. He operated a sta- 
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tion across from where the Royal Hawaiian is 
now and one up in Nuuanu. 

“I did it because it was something to do. 
The president of the company asked me if 
I wanted a job and I said ‘Heck yes, I'm not 
too proud to pump gas.“ 

He got out of the gas pumping business 
in 1935 when he was elected to fill the newly 
created sheriff's position for Honolulu. 

“I wanted to do both jobs but they told 
me one was enough and I thought it was 
more better I be a sheriff,” he says. 

Duke was almost monotonously reelected 
to the sheriff’s job from then until the post 
was abolished in 1961. 

Duke started out as a Republican, switched 
to Democrat, back to Republican again and 
it didn't seem to make much difference in 
the vote count. 

“I just decided to return to my old poli- 
tics,” he says. 

“You see, did I ever tell you about my job 
as superintendent at city hall? 

“Ha. Superintendent was nothing but of- 
ficial toilet cleaner but at least I was my 
own boss. 

“Anyway, my mother sort of helped me get 
that job. The Democrats were running 
things down there then and I was Repub- 
can. 

Francis Brown went to see my mother 
and asked her if there was anything he could 
do for her. 

“I wasn't working at the time, so she said, 
There's just one thing. Please see that my 
oldest boy,’ that's me, ‘is taken care of.’ 

“So, Francis got me the job, and I sort of 
became a Democrat for a while.” 

Somewhere along the line Duke appointed 
himself unofficial greeter for the State, and 
he used to meet the boatloads of visitors. 

“Oh, I can’t remember when I started do- 
ing it, but I've been meeting people as long 
as I can remember, he says. 

“I used to greet them with real carnation 
leis, not these cheap paper ones like today, 
but real expensive carnation leis. 

“The malihinis didn’t know about the 
aloha spirit of Hawaii, so I tried to show 
them. 

“I know the beauty of these islands, and I 
wanted them to know it, too. 

“For as far as I can remember back, I have 
been encouraging visitors to go to the neigh- 
bor islands, too. Each island has something 
different to offer. 

“Since my last operation, I don't have 
nearly the stamina any more. Before that 
I used to get up and go all the time. I could 
swim and surf all day and night, but not any 
more.” 

Duke underwent brain surgery in 1962 to 
remove a blood clot, and he has been forced 
to slow down his previously active pace con- 
siderably. 

The operation was performed by Dr. Mau- 
rice Silver at Kaiser Hospital, and it actually 
saved Duke's life. 

Duke jokes about the whole thing today, 
but realizes he must take it easy. 

“It didn’t hurt at all when the doctor was 
drilling those pukas in my head, but it felt 
sort of funny, because I could hear the bit 
drilling into the bone. 

“After the operation and after I got out of 
the hospital, I was ordered to take it easy. 
So we went to Kauai for a vacation. 

“Everyone was go swimming, so I 
jumped in, too. Thought I was smart, you 
know. 

“They had to help me out of the water be- 
cause I couldn’t get out by myself. That 
scared me a little.” 

Duke says he still gets around on his mo- 
torboat at the Waikiki Yacht Club and en- 
joys anything that takes him near the water. 

“I use my motorboat to be patrolman dur- 
ing sailing races when Im not racing. No 
one else likes that job and the club doesn’t 
have a boat for that purpose any more, so I 
do the job when I can. 
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“I'm always near the water, doing anything 
that I can and I still swim too.” 

Some people say Duke has done more for 
Hawaii than any other person. 

His planned Surfer's Club and the Duke 
Kahanamoku surfing meet are evidence that 
he is still trying to do more. 

Another thing Duke would like to see for 
Hawaii is a hall of fame for all prominent 
athletes from countries bordering on the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

He says excellent athletes from each sports 
category would be Included in this hall of 
fame. 

Duke says he might even dig up his multi- 
tude of medals, trophies, cups, and ribbons 
for display if such a thing is ever brought 
about. 

When asked where he keeps all of his 
awards, Duke says, “Oh, here and there. 
Some of them are hidden, some of them lost 
probably. But I would find them for our 
hall of fame.” 

Plans for this project are also in the early 


stages. 

This year is also Duke’s 25th wedding an- 
niversary. 

He met his wife Nadine, then a young 
dancing instructor for Arthur Murray at the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, in 1940. 

They were married August 2, that year on 
the big island. Duke was 50 years old then. 

He describes their romance like this. 

I was on the beach at Waikiki one day and 
I saw her sitting at the hotel. It sort of 
struck me. Like, she’s my girl, you know 
what I mean? 

“I found out where she worked and then 
I went to see her and offered to teach her 
swimming if she would teach me to dance. 

“She taught me to dance but she wouldn't 
accept my swimming lessons. I don’t know 
why. 

“She said she loved me the first time she 
saw me.” 

Duke and Nadine tried to elope to the big 
island and get married without anyone know- 
ing about it but one of Duke's sisters leaked 
the news. 

The radio stations were broadcasting the 
fact that we were married before the event 
actually took place, Duke says. 

They weren't always as well off financially 
as they are today, Duke adds. 

“In fact, we were poor people for a while,” 
he says. “Flat broke.” 

After 25 years of marriage Duke says they 
are very happy. 

“We are very close and very, very happy,” 
he says. 

Just because he met his wife at Waikiki, 
however, Duke doesn’t necessarily think 
that’s a good place to meet a prospective 
bride today. 

“It all depends on the situation. One 
place is like another. You have good and 
bad down there today. A lot of those skimpy 
bikinis and all. 

“I liked the days when women wore their 
skirts so they covered their knees,” he says. 

“Of course, some of them look pretty good 
in those bikinis,” he adds with a big grin. 

“A long time ago, they used to come only 
to Oahu; but now they are getting smarter. 
They stay here for a few days and then see 
the other islands too. That's good for every- 
one.” 

In 1960 he was appointed official city and 
county greeter and he still holds that posi- 
tion. 

However, Duke says he doesn’t get around 
to greet too many people any more. 

“At my restaurant, Duke’s, in Waikiki, we 
have so many people we have to chase them 
away sometimes. 

“Once in a while I get down there to greet 
the people but it’s hard because so many 
people say ‘Hey Duke! Remember me?’ 

“I try to remember them all but it’s im- 
possible.” 
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Duke had known many people in his life- 
time, including the last of the Hawalian 
monarchs, and he has lived through and 
helped shape Hawaii from one era to another. 

After thinking only for a short while, 
Duke says he liked the old days better, the 
days before the wars. 

“I knew Queen Liliuokalani and King 
Kalakaua. I was a pallbearer at the Queen’s 
funeral,” he says. 

He says, however, that it would be even 
better to be a youngster today. 

“If I were young today, it would be even 
better. 

“I would try real hard to break records 
and I would be in every sport just like I 
was, but there is more opportunity today. 

There's no end to the good things for 
Hawaii and there’s no end to what a young 
boy can do here today,” he says. 


LET'S SAVE THE WASHINGTON 
NAVY YARD 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce to my colleagues 
that Senators BREWSTER, HARTKE, MANS- 
FIELD, MUSKIE, ScoTT, WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, and Typincs have joined with 
me in cosponsoring S. 1927, legislation 
designed to preserve certain lands and 
structures of the Washington Navy 
Yard as an area of historic interest. The 
entire text of this legislation together 
with my introductory remarks were 
printed in the Recorp on May 10, 1965, 
page 10011. 

Mr. President, the Washington Navy 
Yard, as initially surveyed by George 
Washington lies on the eastern branch 
of the Potomac, now called the Anacos- 
tia River, and was the first such Navy 
yard to be appropriated for our young 
country. The famous architect-designer, 
Benjamin Henry LaTrobe, designed the 
main arcade and the Commandant’s 
house in 1805. These buildings, inci- 
dentally, are still standing and are in 
good condition. 

We need a national naval museum, 
and I can think of no better place for 
one than in the Nation’s Capital. The 
service of the U.S. Navy in the develop- 
ment of our country should not be ne- 
glected, and deserves a place for pos- 
terity so that the entire Nation might 
view for all time this service and tradi- 
tion. The United States does not have 
a national naval museum as do other 
countries, and I think that it is high 
time that we begin to think of having 
one. 

For the moment, most of the initial 
lands of the Washington Navy Yard 
have been turned over to the General 
Services Administrator by the Navy De- 
partment because the lands and build- 
ings were no longer needed for military 
purposes. But I, for one, feel that it 
would be intolerable to have this history- 
steeped facility further turned over to 
the “warehousers” and the “high-risers” 
for commercial exploitation—losing for- 
ever the historical significance and 
meaning of the Washington Navy Yard. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to include two articles at the conclusion 
of my remarks dealing with the current 
status and history of the Washington 
Navy Yard. The first article, from the 
August issue of Navy, the Magazine of 
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Seapower, tells of the present scope of 
the U.S. Naval Display Center located at 
the Navy yard. The second article, from 
the Washington Post, by Staff Writer 
Richard Corrigan, discusses the various 
legislative proposals in the 89th Con- 
gress and the meaning of this legislation. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Navy, the Magazine of Seapower, 
August 1965] 
WASHINGTON’s RICH NAVAL HERITAGE 
(By Joel Truitt, contributing writer) 

Since Federal days, Washington has been 
the naval capital of our country. The Naval 
Observatory, the Navy Yard, the first Govern- 
ment drydocks, and the family homes of 
Commodore Stephen Decatur, Benjamin 
Stoddard, and other personalities who helped 
shape the U.S. Navy, are located there. 

This summer is a particularly good time 
to visit Washington and see these naval 
treasure troves, The new U.S. Naval Histori- 
cal Display Center is open this season for 
the first time, the Truxtun-Decatur Naval 
Museum has been reopened after extensive 
remodeling, and the Stephen Decatur House 
will remain open until early fall when it will 
undergo restoration. Admission to the first 
two places is free; there is a small charge at 
Decatur House. All are open daily and on 
most weekends. 

THE NAVY YARD 

It was the foresight of Benjamin Stoddard, 
the first Secretary of the Navy, which con- 
vinced Congress in 1799 to establish in Wash- 
ington the first Government-owned Navy 
yard and drydocks large enough to build 74- 
gunners. After four name changes and four 
major wars, it no longer functions in this 
historic role. On December 31, 1961, the 
yard closed its industrial doors. 

Today the yard, which is still Navy prop- 
erty, provides office and storage space for a 
number of Government agencies and housing 
for 14 admirals, most of whom live on “ad- 
miral’s row.“ The best known of these resi- 
dences is Tingey House, named after the 
yard’s first commanding officer, Commodore 
Thomas Tingey. It was designed by the 
famous English architect Benjamin H. Lat- 
robe. The house fronts on a manicured 
green around whose edge are cannons and 
naval pieces representative of those produced 
and used at the yard. Docked at the several 
piers are ships of the Reserve Fleet—a sub- 
marine and a destroyer—tugs, vessels of the 
Navy Diving School, and President's yacht 
the Honey Fitz, named by the late President 
Kennedy. 

DISPLAY CENTER 

The U.S. Naval Historical Display Center, 
located in the Navy Yard on the waterfront, 
is the Navy’s newest museum. 

Housed in a vast factory building built 33 
years before the Civil War, the Center has 
on exhibit such items as a French Empire 
“dolphin” sofa from Old Ironsides, dioramas 
of several wars, ship models including the 
Confederate submarine Hunley and remnants 
from the steamer Jeanette, which was lost 
on an Arctic expedition in 1882. 

More recent events have provided the mu- 
seum with such items as the crook and 
lanyard used to haul Comdr. Alan B. Shep- 
ard from his spacecraft in 1961 and an ex- 
hibit depicting the loss of the nuclear- 
powered submarine U.S.S. Thresher. 

On the green in front of the building are 
displayed some of the pieces manufactured 
in the yard’s past: a Dahlgren gun, mortars, 
rockets, bombs, mines, submarines, and the 
first radar used aboard ship—and it still 
works. 
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The Display Center is under the command 
of Rear Adm. E. M. Eller, U.S. Navy (re- 
tired), Curator of Naval History, and is man- 
aged by Capt. Slade Cutter, U.S. Navy, and 
a small staff. 

DECATUR HOUSE 


After Commodore Decatur defeated the 
Barbary Coast pirates, he returned to Wash- 
ington in 1816 to build a house for his bride, 
Susan Wheeler. 

Built by Benjamin H. Latrobe, Decatur 
House soon became the social center of 
Washington under its c hostess. 
Fourteen months later, however, Decatur 
was killed in a duel with Commodore James 
Barron, and Mrs. Decatur moved from the 
house. 

Mrs. Truxtun Beale bequeathed the house 
to the national trust upon her death in 
1956. Her family owned the house for over 
80 years. The Beales head the list of such 
famous occupants of the fashionable Fed- 
eral-style residence as: Henry Clay, Martin 
Van Buren, and Edward Livingston. 

This fall the house will be closed for res- 
toration. The elaborate Victorian gaslight 
chandeliers and furnishings on the second 
floor will remain, in tribute to the Beale’s. 

The first floor, though, will receive ex- 
tensive restoration. The rare wood in the 
floor imported from California will be re- 
placed by the original planking. Original 
Latrobe fireplaces will be put in place, and 
much of the carpentry work about the win- 
dows will change. Even the gardens will 
be replanted according to the 1816 plan. 


TRUXTUN-DECATUR MUSEUM 


Curiously, the museum bearing the name 
of two famous early American naval com- 
Manders houses our Nation’s Civil War naval 
exhibits, 

Located in the converted stables to Deca- 
tur House, it has recently been remodeled 
and the exhibits refurbished. Not only are 
the exhibits, models and relics of historical 
interest, but the display cases themselves 
have history. They are hand-me-downs 
from the earliest sections of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. Built of fine woods of 
graceful design, they provide a striking con- 
trast to the museum’s modern interior. 


[From the Washington Post] 
Britis Consmwer Navy Yarp’s HISTORY 
(By Richard Corrigan) 


They used to wheel whisky into the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard in 100-barrel lots, and the 
men would lay down their hammers for a 
minute and lay into the whisky. Com- 
mandant Tingey wanted things that way be- 
cause the shipbuilders had been spending 
too much time in the grog shops and the 
gunboats weren’t going down the slip fast 
enough. 

That was back in the early 1800's, in the 
days when life along the Anacostia River 
really had a salty tang to it because the 
Washington Navy Yard was going to be the 
shipbuilding center of this new sea-going 
Nation. 

Nowadays there is a water cooler alongside 
the slip, and the men talk about the tugboat 
that was in for repairs a couple of weeks 
ago. Sometimes a stiff breeze comes upriver, 
and there is a faint smell of the salty ocean 
far away, but the stronger taint comes from 
the dead fish floating belly-up in the 
channel. 

RIVER VIEW GONE 

From the commandant’s house back by 
the Eighth Street gatehouse, there used to 
be a clear view across the green and down 
to the river. But even if the ghost of 
Thomas Tingey still prowls through that 
house carrying his brass spyglass under his 
nightshirt, as the legend has it, he can’t see 
the river any more. 

Instead, the view is of brick and plaster 
and TV antennas, of twisting streets and 
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cobblestone alleys, of a crowded military res- 
ervation that buzzes to the uninsp 
sounds of “administrative functions.” 

They don’t build ships at the Navy yard 
any more, and they don’t make cannon or 
guns or rockets or anything else. Other 
cities have deeper harbors and congressional 
pull, and all the contracts are gone. 

So now the talk is of saving some of the 
oldest sections of the old yard for historic 
display. Several bills to this effect have been 
introduced in both Houses of Congress, with 
bipartisan sponsorship, and the Defense De- 
partment has been asked to submit its views 
on the project. 

The yard is awash with history, just as 
the Anacostia itself used to wash over much 
of its 125-acre site. For a while it was 
Washington’s biggest enterprise—until Tin- 
gey put the torch to it in 1812 when the 
British troops approached. 

Tingey’s house and the old gatehouse were 
saved, however, and the yard got back in 
business soon enough. Sloops and frigates 
and schooners were launched, and sailed off 
to the West Indies and the Barbary Coast 
and the Orient. 

Yet the yard became more and more of an 
ordnance plant through the years, turning 
out cannon for the ships being built else- 
where. During the Civil War it was also 
used to hold Confederate prisoners, but at 
the end of that war there was talk of clos- 
ing the place altogether. 


ACTIVE IN WORLD WAR 


During the First and Second World Wars 
the yard hummed again, and in the old 
brick buildings where sails used to be strung 
more cannon and guns were forged. At its 
peak days in World War II the yard em- 
ployed 10,000, and every style of firepower 
the Navy used was made there. 

In the immediate postwar years the yard 
was turning out rocket and missile com- 
ponents, too. But that didn’t last either. 

The place is officially called the Navy Yard 
again instead of the Naval Weapons Plant, 
and it serves as a training and office center 
for dozens of different functions, such as 
keeping watch over the Presidential yachts. 
But the General Services Administration is 
closing in to starboard, and the Library of 
Congress now keeps its catalog cards there. 

The proposed legislation would shield the 
Tingey House, the old foundry and farm- 
house and several other venerable buildings 
from such encroachment if the Navy should 
ever quit the yard. And old ships might 
tie up outside the new U.S. Naval Museum 
down at dockside to give the place more of 
a maritime look. 

The legislation would save the yard from 
the sad fate that befell its first big sailing 
ship, the sloop of war Wasp, which in 1 short 
day in 1812 gained glory by capturing the 
British brig Frolic only to be overcome by 
another British ship, pressed into His 
Majesty’s service and later lost at sea off the 
Virginia coast. 


THE 130TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST RAILROAD 
TRAIN IN THE CITY OF WASHING- 
TON 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, today 
marks an important date in the history 
of railroad engineering. Today is the 
130th anniversary of the arrival of the 
first railroad train in the city of Wash- 
ington, It originated in the great city of 
Baltimore and operated on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad line. The B. & O. was 
formed in 1827 to provide a means of 
transport between the port of Baltimore 
and the Ohio River. Its first terminus 
was Ellicott’s Mills. It then progressed to 
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Harper’s Ferry and was completed in 
1835. 

While this main-line work was in prog- 
ress, officials began to see the value of a 
branch line into Washington. Its neces- 
sity became increasingly evident as work 
was begun on connecting links from New 
York to Philadelphia to Balitmore, and 
a new line was begun from Relay House 
to the Nation’s Capital. Three river 
crossings were necessary along the way. 
The bridge over the Patapsco River near 
Relay is still in use, and stands as a mon- 
ument to the outstanding ability of Ben- 
jamin H. Latrobe, the engineer who de- 
signed it, Students of architecture who 
are familiar with the construction details 
of our Capitol Building will recall the 
name. The father of the B. & O. engineer 
was famous as an architect and was 
called to Washington by President Jef- 
ferson and given the task of completing 
the Capitol Building. 

The bridge was built to hold 6-ton loco- 
motives, but daily carries hundreds of 
tons of railroad equipment, bespeaking 
the grandeur of the structure. It is 700 
feet long, has 8 elliptical arches, each 60 
feet in width, and about 65 feet above the 
level of the stream, and is built on a 
curve. 

Railroad buffs in Maryland have not 
forgotten that glorious day in 1935 when 
the 100th anniversary of that famous 
Baltimore to Washington ride was com- 
memorated. Mr. Allan H. Constance, one 
of Maryland’s leading railroad enthusi- 
asts, has sent me a copy of the descrip- 
tion of that day 30 years ago. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to include 
at this point in the Recor a description 
of that day as taken from “The Story of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad,” by 
Edward Hungerford, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is the 25th day of August 1935, and a 
Warm summer sun already is shining down 
upon the heads, the hats and the parasols 
of the privileged folk who are making their 
way to the immaculate new cars drawn up 
in Pratt Street just opposite the inner depot 
at Charles. Nearly a thousand folk come to 
ride upon this excursion. * * * Sixteen cars 
are not going to be enough for all this throng. 
A messenger is sent on horseback up to 
Mount Clare. More cars come sliding down 
through pleasant, tree-embowered Pratt 
Street. 

Off and away, at last. Up the long hill 
toward the edge of the town and the upper 
depot. And here at the upper depot, four 
brandnew locomotives, spic and span and 
shined almost to the last possibility of hu- 
man effort * * *. These engines have been 
built by Baltimore manpower. * * They 
are also of the upright boiler type, which, 
with its huge, ungainly rods and arms and 
joints, is beginning to be known colloquially 
in Baltimore as the “grasshopper” engine. 

These engines—the George Washington, 
the John Adams, the Thomas Jefferson, and 
the James Madison—divided the heavily 
laden cars among them. 

A little delay and they are off * . By 
this time the road up to the wonderful new 
stone bridge over the Patapsco—curious how 
these Baltimore folk will persist in calling 
it Latrobe's Folly * * * is fairly familiar. 
But beyond, the country is new to most of 
the party, save to those who have been steady 
travelers over the Washington Turnpike— 
Bladensburg is the first stop. The party dis- 
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regards the instructions in the morning pa- 
per and go tumbling out there. A trainload 
of bigwigs over from Washington comes for- 
ward to meet the Baltimore trains * * *. 

The new depot in Washington at the foot 
of the hill just back of the Capitol (Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Second Street) was by no 
means complete, but the trains were able to 
approach it and there discharge their passen- 
gers who formed themselves behind a mili- 
tary band and proceeded to Gadsby’s and 
Brown's Hotels, where there was a customary 
banquet * . At half past 4 o'clock, the 
four trains were again in motion, homeward 
bound. And the record of the memorable 
day in the annals of the Baltimore & Ohio 
closes with the fact that the upper depot at 
Mount Clare was reached 2 hours and 20 
minutes later. 


THE SHORTAGE OF APPLE PICKERS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the 
Lewiston Daily Sun, one of the great 
newspapers of Maine and noted for its 
excellent editorials, has literally hit the 
nail on the head in its editorial of August 
20, 1965, entitled “No Canadian Apple 
Pickers.” I ask unanimous consent that 
it be placed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No CANADIAN APPLE PICKERS 


The U.S. Secretary of Labor, W. Willard 
Wirtz, has advised Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH that it will not be necessary to import 
Canadian workers to harvest the apple crop 
in Maine this year. Enough American work- 
ers will be available, he said. 

We hope that Secretary Wirtz proves to be 
correct. The apple harvest is nearly upon 
us and it won't wait. Either the apples are 
picked when ready, or they spoil, like any 
other produce. 

The Maine Employment Security Commis- 
sion has launched a program to recruit work- 
ers for the apple growers, and the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor is financing recruitment 
efforts. Meanwhile, apple growers themselves 
are looking around for willing hands to take 
part in the harvest. Their entire investment 
Is at stake. If apples go unpicked, they rep- 
resent a dual loss: The apples themselves 
and the fact that the public has to pay a 
premium price for those harvested if the 
supply is not normal. 

Last year, about 1,100 workers were em- 
ployed for the Maine apple harvest. About 
400 of them were Canadian migrant workers. 
The latter are the ones which Secretary 
Wirtz want to replace with Americans, in 
order to bolster employment in the United 
States. 

In the days ahead, the success of the re- 
cruitment efforts will be decided. If an 
insufficient number of Americans sign up, 
then Secretary Wirtz should exercise his 
authority and grant an exception for the 
importation of the necessary Canadian 
workers. It would be poor economics to let 
the apples go to waste for lack of pickers, 
while a willing labor force sits on its hands 
across a friendly border. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
three observations to make on this mat- 
ter. First, I wonder if Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz realizes the great jeopardy 
in which he is placing Maine applegrow- 
ers—and the great economic loss with 
which Maine is threatened because of his 
policy thus far. 

Second, surely he can do for the apple- 
growers of Maine what he has done for 
the potato growers, instead of discrimi- 
nating against the applegrowers. 
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Third, I wonder if he realizes that his 
policy and lack of action in this matter 
is giving those of us who have not made 
a final decision on the proposed repeal 
of section 14(b) strong motivation for 
voting against repeal of section 14(b). 


BIG BROTHER: NEED FOR NEW 
WIRETAP LAW 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last February I received a most in- 
teresting letter from Judge Samuel H. 
Hofstadter, of the Supreme Court of 
New York, on the need for new wiretap 
legislation. The judge and Prof. George 
Horowitz have authored the book “The 
Right to Privacy.” 

More recently, the judge published a 
most provocative letter in the New York 
Herald Tribune, July 31, 1965, on the 
same subject. 

Having received the judge’s permis- 
sion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
both these letters and a decision printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 31, 
1965] 
A FEDERAL WIRETAP LAW 


To the Herald Tribune: 

Your editorial, “Wiretapping Gone Wrong” 
(July 18), is most cogent. It is timely, too, 
because of the hearings recently held in 
Washington by the Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Procedure 
(of which U.S. Senator Epwarp V. Lone, of 
Missouri, is chairman). 

Instead of flouting existing law, all gov- 
ernmental officers, both Federal and State, 
will be better advised to cooperate in formu- 
lating a rational compromise ir an endeavor 
to secure congressional approval for use of 
“taps” in such areas as subversion, murder, 
kidnaping, racketeering, and the like. The 
President’s action (occasioned by the abuses 
of the Revenue Service), purporting to re- 
strict unlawful practices is commendable, 
but not adequate, especially because it is 
without basis in existing law. Rigid controls, 
such as prior judicial approval, should be 
imposed by congressional legislation to pre- 
vent abuse. Unauthorized “taps” should be 
severely punished; and they should not be 
received in evidence in any civil or criminal 
case. 

The dismal art of wiretapping has en- 
gendered sharp conflict, raising issues on 
which equally intelligent and well-meaning 
people hold different opinions. Some would 
permit it freely by law enforcement officers; 
others would limit it; still others would out- 
law it altogether, believing that possible ad- 
vantage is outweighed by the potential 
mischief which inheres in its use. But the 
American principle of honorable accommoda- 
tion dictates that we adopt a reasonable com- 
promise to Solve the tangled issue—including 
the vexing problem of Federal-State rela- 
tions—by securing Federal legislation to per- 
mit use of “taps” in limited areas by State 
as well as Federal officers, under strict super- 
vision—and sanctions for excesses. This 
offers a fair balance between the right of 
privacy and the needs of modern law 
enforcement. 

Under existing law (section 605 of the 
Federal Communications Act), all tap- 
ping’’—by either Federal or State officials— 
is unlawful. Conduct to the contrary by 
constituted authorities (including the FBI) 
has been a grave disservice. The Federal act 
overrode any State enactments—such as we 
have in New York—purporting to authorize 
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wiretapping. The U.S. Supreme Court ex- 
plicitiy so ruled in the Benanti case in 1957. 

Since then, some enforcement officers have 
honored this ruling; others have not. More- 
over, New York’s appellate courts have up- 
held the use of taps, though illegally secured, 
in both civil and criminal cases. Under any 
new Federal legislation it should be rendered 
manifest that this course is proscribed except 
in the limited areas indicated. 

Until restricted and explicit Federal legis- 
lative approval is forthcoming, no “taps” 
should be “authorized,” nor made, nor re- 
ceived in evidence in any court. How shall 
there be respect for the law of authority if 
authority does not respect the law? 

SAMUEL H. HOFSTADTER. 


New York, N. V., 
February 16, 1965. 

Senator Eowarp V. Lone, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure of the Judiciary 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Lonc: Instead of flouting 
existing law, enforcement officers, both Fed- 
eral and State, will be better advised to co- 
operate in formulating a rational compro- 
mise in an endeavor to secure congressional 
approval for use of “taps” in such limited 
areas as subversion, murder, kidnaping and 
the like. Rigid control, such as prior ju- 
dicial approval, should be imposed to prevent 
abuse. Unauthorized “taps” should be 
severely punished; and they should not be re- 
ceived in evidence in any civil or criminal 
case. 

The dismal art of wiretapping has engen- 
dered sharp conflict; raising issues on which 
equally intelligent and well-meaning people 
hold different opinions, Some would permit 
it freely by law enforcement officers; others 
would limit it; still others would outlaw it 
altogether, believing that possible advantage 
is outweighed by the potential mischief 
which inheres in its use. I incline to the 
latter view. But the American principle of 
honorable accommodation dictates that we 
adopt a compromise to solve the tangled 
issue—including the vexing problem of Fed- 
eral-State relations by securing Federal leg- 
islation to permit use of “taps” in limited 
areas by State as well as Federal officers, under 
strict supervision and sanctions for excesses. 
This offers a fair balance between the right 
of privacy and the needs of modern law en- 
forcement. 

Under existing law (sec. 605 of the Federal 
Communications Act), all “tapping”—by 
either Federal of State officials—is unlawful. 
Conduct to the contrary by constituted au- 
thorities (including the FBI) has been a 
grave disservice. And the intransigence of 
the absolutists“ has compounded the difi- 
culty. For, it has postponed action by Con- 
gress which alone can resolve the impasse. 

The Federal act overrode any State enact- 
ments—such as we have in New York pur- 
porting to authorize wiretapping. The 
Supreme Court has explicitly so ruled. In 
the Benanti case decided on December 9, 1957, 
Chief Justice Warren said: The constitution 
and statutes of the State of New York pro- 
vide that an ex parte order authorizing wire- 
tapping be issued by judges of a certain 
rank. * * * [But] keeping in mind the com- 
prehensive scheme of interstate regulations, 
we find that Congress, setting out a prohibi- 
tion in plain terms, did not mean to allow 
State legislation which contradicts that sec- 
tion [605] and policy.” 

On January 2, 1958, in a formal memo- 
randum (a copy of which is enclosed) I ad- 
vised enforcement and prosecuting officers 
that I could not, and would not, honor any 
applications for a wiretap authorization, say- 
ing: “Clearly a judge may not lawfully set 
the wheels in motion toward the illegality 
by signing an order—the warrant itself par- 
takes of the breech, willful or inadvertent, of 
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the Federal law. Such breach may not find 
sanction in the orders of courts charged with 
the support of the law of the land and with 
enforcing that law.” 

Since then District Attorney Hogan, of New 
York County, and perhaps others, have de- 
sisted from either applying for any author- 
ization to acquire taps or to use them if 
others secured them contrary to law. Un- 
fortunately, still others have not been so 
scrupulous in honoring the supreme law of 
the land. Moreover, appellate courts have 
upheld their use in both civil and criminal 
cases. Under any new Federal legislation 
it should be rendered manifest that this 
course is proscribed except in the limited 
areas indicated. 

Until such restricted and explicit Federal 
legislative approval is forthcoming, no “taps” 
should be “authorized,” nor made, nor re- 
ceived in evidence in any court. How shall 
there be respect for the law of authority if 
authority does not respect the law? 

Cordially yours, 
SAMUEL H. HOFSTADTER, 
Justice, Supreme Court, 
State of New York. 


Copy OF MEMORANDUM OF MR. JUSTICE SAMUEL 
H. HOFSTADTER RE WIRETAPPING IN PROCEED- 
INGS AT SPECIAL TERM, Part II or THE SU- 
PREME COURT, NEw YORK County, JANU- 
ARY 2, 1958 

BUPREME COURT, NEW YORK COUNTY, SPECIAL 
TERM, PART II—IN THE MATTER OF INTERCEP- 
TION OF TELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 
J. HorstTaprer. Under the decision of the 

US. Supreme Court in U.S. v. Benanti, 26 

U.S. Law Week, 4045, decided December 9, 

1957, no wiretap order pursuant to section 

813a of the Code of Criminal Procedure may 

lawfully be issued. 

As we have no system of advisory opinions 
in this State and, according to our practice, 
applications for wiretaps are made at special 
term part II. this memorandum will apprise 
enforcement and prosecuting officers that 
while I preside at special term part II during 
this month, no application for a wiretap 
order will be honored, 

Under the decision in Benanti, orders au- 
thorizing interceptions are contrary to con- 
trolling Federal law. Its authority requires 
me, therefore, to deny any applicaiton for 
such an order. For all wiretaps, whether 
authorized“ or not, in this State are now 
illegal. In Matter of Interception of Tele- 
phone Communications, 207 Misc. 69, I 
denied an application in the exercise of dis- 
cretion; any further application would have 
to be denied because of lack of lawful com- 
petence. 

There may be those who differ from this 
interpretation of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. In that event, the result of these pro- 
ceedings may be the salutary one that the 
view expressed here can be challenged and 
become the subject of authoritative deter- 
mination by our State appellate courts; sub- 
ject, of course, to any ultimate review in the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States have adumbrated the ex- 
pectancy that legal safeguards will provide 
the needed bridge between the moral and 
legal law. Time and again, the gap between 
moral and legal law has been spanned— 
sometimes by the slow and painful process 


1So far as here material, sec. 813a of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure (enacted under 
art. I, sec. 12 of the State constitution) 
reads: “An ex parte order for the interception 
„ * of * * * telephonic communications 
may be issued by any justice of the Supreme 
Court * when there is reasonable 
ground to believe that evidence of crime may 
be thus obtained * * *.” Any reference in 
this memorandum to this section applies 
only to telephone interceptions. 
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of the innovation of time, and sometimes 
by a courageous leap into the future. Such 
an advance has been effected by the Benanti 
case. In clear accents, it tolls the knell 
of all wiretapping, including so-called legal 
wiretapping, in our State. Following the 
holding in Weiss v. U.S., 308 U.S. 321 it 
flatly proclaims, in language which no one 
can mistake, that an interception of a tele- 
phone communication, even by a State law 
enforcement officer acting under an order 
issued pursuant to section 813a, constitutes 
a violation of section 605 of the Federal 
Communications Act (47 U.S.C., title 47). 
Its expressions are compelling—it is explicit 
that the warrant of the order does not make 
the wiretap legal; it is implicit that the 
order itself is unlawful. 

New York police officers, suspecting one 
Benanti of dealing in narcotics, obtained 
a wiretap order from the court. As a result 
of the wiretap he was arrested. It was found 
that he was not a dealer in narcotics but a 
bootlegger of whisky. He was turned over to 
Federal agents for prosecution. On his trial 
the State officers were permitted to testify 
to the wiretapped conversation. On appeal 
from his conviction the U.S. court of appeals 
decided, as a matter of first impression, that 
where there is no participation by a Federal 
officer the Communications Act does not bar, 
in a Federal court, the admissibility of evi- 
dence obtained by State officers by wiretaps 
in violation of the act. 

The Supreme Court disagreed with this 
conclusion. It held unanimously that wire- 
tapping by New York State law enforcement 
officers, although authorized by the State 
constitution and statutes, violated Federal 
law and the evidence was inadmissible. The 
Court found no exemption for State offi- 
cials in section 605 of the Federal Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, which reads: “No per- 
son not being authorized by the sender shall 
intercept any communication and divulge or 
publish the existence, contents, substance, 
purport, effect, or meaning of such inter- 
cepted communication * * +” 

Chief Justice Warren said: “The consti- 
tution and statutes of the State of New York 
provide that an ex parte order authorizing 
a wiretap may be issued by judges of a cer- 
tain rank * . It is not urged that, con- 
stitutionally speaking, Congress is without 
power to forbid such wiretapping even in 
the face of a conflicting State law * * *. 
Rather the argument is that Congress has 
not exercised this power and that section 
605, being general in its terms should not be 
deemed to operate to prevent a State from 
authorizing wiretapping in the exercise of 
its legitimate police functions. However, we 
read the Federal Communications Act and 
section 605, in particular, to the contrary. 
The Federal Communications Act is a com- 
prehensive scheme for the regulation of in- 
terstate communication. In order to safe- 
guard those interests, protected under sec- 
tion 605, that portion of the statute perti- 
nent to this case applied both to intrastate 
and to interstate communications * * *. In 
light of the above considerations, and keep- 
ing in mind this comprehensive scheme of 
interstate regulation and the public policy 
underlying section 605 as part of that scheme 
we find that Congress, setting out a prohibi- 
tion in plain terms, did not mean to allow 
State legislation which would contradict 
that section and that policy (cp. Pennsyl- 
vania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497; Hill v. Florida, 
325 U.S. 538; Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 
52).” 

In the Benanti case, the U.S. court of ap- 
peals for this circuit had said: “Despite the 
warrant issued by the New York State court 
pursuant to New York law, we have no alter- 
native other than to hold that by tapping 
the wires, intercepting the communication 
made by appellant and divulging at the trial 
what they had overheard, the New York police 
officers violated the Federal statute (Nardone 
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v. U.S., 302 U.S. 379, 308 U.S. 338; Weiss v. 
United States, 308 U.S. 321). Section 605 of 
47 United States Code is too explicit to war- 
rant any other inference—and the Weiss case 
made its terms applicable to intrastate com- 
munications” (244 Fed. 2d 389). 

These views of the court of appeals re- 
garding the illegality of the authorized 
wiretap were confirmed by the Supreme 
Court, but its ruling of the admissibility of 
the fruits of the tap was overruled, the Su- 
preme Court basing its decision on the in- 
tent of the Federal Communications Act. 

After its first pronouncement, the U.S. 
court of appeals, several months later, re- 
iterated its views on the illegality of intra- 
state interceptions, saying: “Appellant next 
contends that the act does not apply to the 
calls he intercepted, because they were intra- 
state in character rather than interstate or 
foreign. This contention is completely re- 
futed by Weiss v. U.S. (308 U.S. 321), wherein 
the Court said at page 327: ‘* * * Plainly 
the interdiction thus pronounced is not 
limited to interstate and foreign communica- 
tions. And, as Congress has power, when 
necessary for the protection of interstate 
commerce, to regulate intrastate transactions, 
there is no constitutional requirement that 
the scope of the statute be limited so as to 
exclude intrastate communications.’ And at 
page 329: ‘We hold that the broad and in- 
clusive language of the second clause of the 
section is not to be limited by construction 
so as to exclude intrastate communica- 
tions.’” (United States v. Cris, 247 Fed. 2d 
860.) 

Thus, section 605, as interpreted by con- 
trolling Federal judicial authority renders 
unlawful the interception of all telephone 
messages within our State, even by an officer 
acting under an order of this courts; it can- 
not be within the competence of this court, 
properly exercised, to “authorize” such an 
unlawful act—section 813a of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure to the contrary notwith- 
standing. For in case of conflict, the State 
law, not an otherwise unobjectionable Fed- 
eral statute, must give way,” under the Con- 
stitution. (United States v. Gris, supra.) 

The supremacy clause of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, article VI, clause 2, provides: “This 
Constitution, and the Laws of the United 
States, which shall be made in Pursuance 
thereof * * * shall be the supreme Law of 
the Land; and the Judges in every Siate shall 
be bound thereby, any Thing in the Consti- 
tution or Laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” And, since Gibbons v. 
Ogden, 9 Wheaton 1, it has been firmly estab- 
lished that when Congress enacts legislation 
within its competence, and it becomes the 
“supreme law of the land“ under the Con- 
stitution, State interests must yield to the 
paramount national concern. The law of 
the General Government governs. The exer- 
cise by Congress of its power is absolute—it 
precludes, modifies, or suspends—as the case 
may be—local legislation in conflict or in- 
consistent with Federal enactmenis.* 


a Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Nelson 
restated the rules for determining whether a 
Federal statute may be supplemented by a 
State enactment, where, as here, Congress 
has not stated specifically that its legislation 
fully occupied a field in which the States 
would otherwise be free to legislate. The 
touchstones for decision, said the Supreme 
Court, were: First, that the scheme of Fed- 
eral regulation was so pervasive as to make 
reasonable the inference that Congress left 
no room for the States to supplement it. 
Second, that the Federal statute touched a 
field in which the Federal interest was 80 
dominant that the Federal system must be 
assumed to preclude enforcement of the 
State laws on the same subject. Third, that 
enforcement of the State statute would pre- 
sent a serious danger of conflict with the 
Federal program. 
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In the interpretation and construction of 
Federal statutes, Federal judicial rulings are 
controlling* The Supreme Court has held 
that the Communications Act is an “ex- 
press, absolute prohibition” against intercep- 
tion or divulgence of wiretapping with no 
qualifications—that when State officers in- 
dulge in wiretapping they are violating Fed- 
eral law and subject themselves to Federal 
prosecution. So long, therefore, as section 
605 of the Federal Communications Act re- 
mains the law, so much of section 813a of 
our Code of Criminal Procedure which per- 
mits interceptions, is inoperative. 

Hence, even when authorized, intercep- 
tions of telephone messages within this State 
are illegal. Yet, orders have been issuing 
and interceptions have been made. As Ben- 
anti and Gris now make it painfully clear, 
the orders so issuing out of the courts to 
“authorize” interceptions, have been void 
because contrary to law. 

These decisions require that we now cease 
and desist, for it cannot be lawful to au- 
thorize what is an illegal act. It is more 
and worse than a mere futility—for if the 
police officer violates the Federal statute by 
tapping wires notwithstanding a warrant is- 
sued out of this court pursuant to New York 
law—if that act be illegal—those who set the 
act in motion have condoned if not insti- 
gated illegality. Clearly a judge may not 
lawfully set the wheels in motion toward 
the illegality by signing an order—the war- 
rant itself partakes of the breach, willful or 
inadvertent, of the Federal law. Such 
breach may not find sanction in the orders 
of courts charged with the support of the 
law of the land and with enforcing that 
law: 

Dated January 2, 1958. 

J8.C, 

A unanimous decision, handed down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States on 
December 9, 1957, affects the course of this 
part—special term part II—of our court, in 
an important area, namely, applications for 
orders under section 813a of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. On the first day of the 
opening of Court, therefore, it is appropriate 
to record this court’s opinion of the matter 
as it will affect the action to be taken by me 
while I preside at special term part II dur- 
ing this month. 

In view of recent events, it seems especially 
desirable that the matter be clarified 
promptly. 

It is desirable that the practice of this and 
other courts be uniform. If the views herein 
expressed are correct they will be sustained 
by appellate authority; if I have erred they 
should be redressed promptly by proper re- 
view in an appropriate proceeding. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 


3 Sadowski v. L. I. R. R. Co., 292 N.Y. 448, 
453; Brown v. Remembrance, 279 App. Div. 
410, 412, affd. 304 N.Y. 909; Ruggiero v. Lib- 
erty Mutual Ins. Co., 272 App. Div. 1027, 
affd. 298 N.Y. 775; see also Bailey v. Central 
Vermont Ry., 319 U.S. 350, 352; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. v. Coogan, 271 
US. 472, 474; Jacobs v. Reading Co., 130 F. 
2d 612, 614; Albert Pick & Co. v. Wilson, 19 
F. 2d 18,19. It is implicit in the cases con- 
stituting prevailing authority that authori- 
tative Federal decisions even when not those 
of the Supreme Court, govern; it has been 
rendered explicit, too. See especially Rug- 
giero v. Liberty Mutual Ins. Co., supra. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9221) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Montana for the 
purpose of making such remarks as he 
may see fit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

in Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business to 
consider the nomination for the Tax 
Court only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of 
nominations was submitted: 

By Mr. Monroney, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

One hundred and ninety-six postmaster 
nominations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 


TAX COURT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Charles R. Simpson, of Illinois, to be 
a judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States for the unexpired term of 12 years 
from June 2, 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

H Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
o 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
639) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1966, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4465) to en- 
act part III of the District of Columbia 
Code, entitled “Decedents’ Estates and 
Fiduciary Relations,” codifying the gen- 
eral and permanent laws relating to de- 
cedents’ estate and fiduciary relations 
in the District of Columbia. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the enendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6964) to 
amend section 4082 of title 18, United 
States Code, to facilitate the rehabilita- 
tion of persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States. 

The message also announced that the 
House concurred in the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5280) to 
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provide for exemptions from the anti- 
trust laws to assist in safeguarding the 
balance-of-payments position of the 
United States, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9221) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what 
is the pending matter before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. H.R. 
9221, the military appropriation bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments to the bill be agreed to en 
bloc, that the bill as thus amended be 
considered as original text, and that no 
points of order be considered as waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, after the word “else- 
where,” to strike out 84,096, 100,000“ and in- 
sert “$4,092,291,000”; in line 14, after the word 
“fund”, to strike out “Provided, That not to 
exceed $337,000,000 of the foregoing amounts 
shall be available for permanent change of 
station travel:”, and in line 16, after the word 
“Provided”, to strike out “further,”. 

On page 3, line 8, after the word “fund”, 
to strike out the colon and “Provided, That 
not to exceed $169,800,000 of the foregoing 
amounts shall be avallable for permanent 
change of station travel”. 

On page 3, line 20, after the word “fund”, 
to strike out the colon and “Provided, That 
not to exceed $44,300,000 of the foregoing 
amounts shall be available for permanent 
change of station travel”. 

On page 4, line 8, after the word “fund”, 
to strike out “Provided, That not to exceed 
$301,100,000 of the foregoing amounts shall 
be available for permanent change of sta- 
tion travel:”, and in line 10, after the word 
“Provided”, to strike out “further,”. 

On page 4, line 24, after 8238, 600,000“, to 
insert a colon and “Provided, That the Army 
Reserve shall be maintained at an average 
strength of not less than 270,000 during fiscal 
year 1966.”. 

On page 6, line 9, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$266,200,000" and insert “$271,- 
800,000"; and in line 12, after the word 
Code“, to insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That the Army National Guard shall 
be maintained at an average strength of 
not less than 380,000 during fiscal year 
1966.“ 

On page 8, line 9, after the word Gov- 
ernment”, to strike out 83,475,200, 000“ and 
insert “$3,483,600,000”. 

On page 13, at the beginning of line 7, 
to strike out “$533,762,000"° and insert 
“$533,490,000”. 

On page 17, line 18, after the word “au- 
thorized”, to strike out 81,205,800, 000 and 
insert 61.204, 800,000. 

On page 19, line 17, after the word 
plants“, to strike out 81.120, 000, 000 and 
insert 81.149, 900,000“. 

On page 25, line 19, after the word trans- 
ferred”, to strike out “$150,000,000" and in- 
sert 8100, 000, 000“. 
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On page 26, after line 5, to insert a new 
title, as follows: 


“TITLE V—EMERGENCY FUND, SOUTHEAST ASIA 
“Department of Defense 
“Emergency Fund, Southeast Asia 


“For transfer by the Secretary of Defense, 
upon determination by the President that 
such action is necessary in connection with 
military activities in southeast Asia, to any 
appropriation available to the Department 
of Defense for military functions, to be 
merged with and to be available for the 
same purposes, and for the same time period 
as the appropriation to which transferred, 
$1,700,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That transfers under this 
authority may be made and funds utilized 
without regard to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 412 of Public Law 86-149, 
as amended, 10 U.S.C. 4774(d), 10 U.S.C. 
9774(d), section 355 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and 41 U.S.C. 
12.” 

At the top of page 27, to change the title 
number from v“ to “VI”. 

On page 27, at the beginning of line 3, to 
change the section number from 501“ to 
“601”. 

On page 27, at the beginning of line 16, to 
change the section number from 502“ to 
“602”. 

On page 27, at the beginning of line 20, 
to change the section number from “503” 
to “603”. 

On page 28, at the beginning of line 23, to 
change the section number from 504“ to 
“604”. 

On page 29, at the beginning of line 6, to 
change the section number from “505” to 
“605”. 

On page 29, at the beginning of line 10, to 
change the section number from “506” to 
“606”; and on page 30, line 16, after the word 
“Code”, to insert a semicolon and “(h) for 
the purchase of milk for enlisted personnel 
of the Department of Defense heretofore 
made available pursuant to section 1446(a), 
title 7, United States Code.”. 

On page 30, at the beginning of line 20, 
to change the section number from “507” to 
“607”. 

On page 31, at the beginning of line 19, to 
change the section number from 508“ to 
608“. 

On page 32, at the beginning of line 11, to 
change the section number from “509” to 
“609”. 

On page 33, at the beginning of line 7, to 
change the section number from “510” to 
“610”. 

On page 33, at the beginning of line 11, to 
change the section number from “511” to 
“611”. 

On page 34, at the beginning of line 7, to 
change the section number from “512” to 
“612”, 

At the top of page 35, to insert: 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall im- 
mediately advise the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Congress of the exercise of 
any authority granted in this section, and 
shall report monthly on the estimated obliga- 
tions incurred pursuant to subsection (b) 
and (c).” 

On page 35, at the beginning of line 6, to 
change the section number from “518” to 
“613”. 

On page 36, at the beginning of line 12, 
to change the section number from “514” to 
“614”. 

On page 37, at the beginning of line 7, 
to change the section number from “515” to 
“615”; in line 10, after the word “effects”, 
to insert in excess of eleven thousand pounds 
net”, and in line 11, after the word “ship- 
ment”, to strike out “having a net weight in 
excess of thirteen thousand pounds for offi- 
cers in pay grades O-7 through O-10; of 
twelve thousand pounds for officers in pay 
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grade O-6; and eleven thousand pounds for 
all others”. 

On page 37, at the beginning of line 16, 
to change the section number from “516” 
to “616”. 

On page 37, at the beginning of line 23, 
to change the section number from “517” to 
617“. 

On page 38, at the beginning of line 6, to 
change the section number from “518” to 
“618”. 

On page 38, at the beginning of line 13, 
to change the section number from “519” 
to “619”. 

On page 39, at the beginning of line 10, 
to change the section number from 520“ 
to "620". 

On page 39, at the beginning of line 17, 
to change the section number from 521“ 
to “621”. 

On page 39, at the beginning of line 24, 
to change the section number from 522 
to “622”. 

On page 40, at the beginning of line 6, to 
change the section number from “523” to 
“623”. 

On page 41, at the beginning of line 9, to 
change the section number from 524“ to 


On page 41, at the beginning of line 17, 
to change the section number from “525” to 
“625”, 

On page 41, at the beginning of line 22, to 
change the section number from “526” to 
“626”. 

On page 42, at the beginning of line 9, to 
change the section number from 527“ to 
627“. 

On page 42, at the beginning of line 14, to 
change the section number from “528” to 
“628”. 

On page 43, at the beginning of line 3, to 
change the section number from “529” to 
629“. 

On page 43, at the beginning of line 12, to 
change the section number from 530“ to 
“630”. 

On page 43, at the beginning of line 23, to 
change the section number from “531” to 
“631”. 

On page 44, at the beginning of line 7, to 
change the section number from 532“ to 
“632”. 

On page 44, at the beginning of line 13, 
to change the section number from “533” to 
“633”. 

On page 44, at the beginning of line 23, 
to change the section number from “534” to 
"634", 

On page 45, at the beginning of line 13, 
to change the section number from “535” to 
“635". 

On page 45, at the beginning of line 22, 
to change the section number from “536” to 
“636”. 

On page 46, at the beginning of line 11, 
to change the section number from “537” to 
“637”. 

On page 46, after line 18, to strike out: 

“Sec. 538. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient of 
a grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount equal to as much as the entire 
cost of such project.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec. 638. None of the funds provided here- 
in shall be used to pay any recipient of a 
grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount for indirect e: in connec- 
tion with such project in excess of 20 per 
centum of the direct costs.” 

On page 47, after line 2, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 639. Of the funds made available in 
this Act for repair, alteration, and conversion 
of naval vessels, at least 35 per centum shall 
be available for such repair, alteration, and 
conversion in privately owned shipyards: 
Provided, That if determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to be inconsistent with the 
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public interest based on urgency of require- 
ment of the fleet to have such vessels re- 
paired, altered, or converted as required 
above, such work may be done in Navy or 
private shipyards as he may direct.” 

On page 47, after line 11, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 640. Only upon the approval by the 
Congress, through the enactment of law 
hereafter, of a realinement or reorganization 
of the Army Reserve Components, the Secre- 
tary may transfer the balances of appro- 
priations made in this Act for the support 
of the Army Reserve Components to the ex- 
tent necessary to implement such a realine- 
ment or reorganization; and the provisions 
in this Act establishing average strengths for 
the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard shall cease to be effective.” 

At the top of page 48, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. 641. None of the funds provided in 
this Act shall be available for the expenses of 
the Special Training Enlistment Program 
(STEP) or similar programs.” 

On page 48, at the beginning of line 4, to 
change the section number from 539“ to 
“642”. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as the 


manager of the bill on the floor, I pro- 
pose to make a brief summary of the 
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major points, and then ask that I may 

yield to the Senator from Massachu- 

setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], unless at that 

time he desires to proceed otherwise. 
SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


Mr. President, the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1966 includes funds for the various pro- 
grams and activities of the Department 
of Defense exclusive of the regular mili- 
tary construction program which was 
considered in this body on last Friday, 
the military assistance program, and the 
civil defense program. 

The budget requests for the programs 
and activities requiring new obligational 
authority included in this bill total $46,- 
852,100,000, including the supplemental 
request of $1,700 million for the south- 
east Asia emergency fund requested in 
Senate Document No. 45. 

These requests for $46.8 billion in new 
obligational authority represent 43.3 per- 
cent of the $108.1 billion new obligational 
authority requested to date for all de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government for fiscal year 1966. 

This bill as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives included $45,067,500,000 in 
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new obligational authority. However, 
the House did not consider the supple- 
mental request of $1.7 billion for the 
southeast Asia emergency fund. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommends appropriations total- 
ing $46,756,319,000 of new obligational 
authority, which includes the full $1.7 
billion supplemental request for the 
southeast Asia emergency fund. 

These recommendations are: 

Under appropriations for fiscal year 
1965 by $926,126,000; 

Under the budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1966 by $95,781,000; and 

Over the House bill by $1,688,819,000. 
However, excluding the $1.7 billion for 
the southeast Asia emergency fund, 
which the House did not consider, the 
recommendations of the subcommittee 
are $11,181,000 below the House bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Record at this 
point a tabulation giving a summary of 
the committee’s recommendations by bill 
titles and organizational components. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Title V—Emergency Fund, Southeast Asta. 
Total 


Adjusted total... 


Liquidation of contract authorization 
1 8 OES 
— 


9 
Defense Ngencles O5 K 
Southeast Asia Emergency Fund 


Total, Department of Deſense 
Reappropriations and liquidation of contract authority 


Adjusted total, Department of Defense._...-..... 


Title IV Research Development, Test, and Evaluation 


47, 682, 445, 000 


committee Appropriations, Budget House 
estimates, 1966 allowance 
—$65, 709,000 | 4.840, 291, 000 +31, 791, 000 
“$e 780,000 | 21, 028 000 | pa, 18 005 
... 
„ | ne 
—2, 003, 147, 000 +7, 200, 000 +28, 900, 000 
+95, 980,000 | —164, 300, 000 —50, 000, 000 
+1, 000, 000,000 +1, 700, 000, 000 
756, 319,000 | — 926. 126, 000 —95. 781, 000 1, 819, 000 
e 120, 744,000 | -+120, 744 000 — ee . 
46, 877, 063,000 | —805, 382, 000 —95, 781, 000 | I. 688, 819, 000 


11, 412, 659, 000 10, 897, 559, 000 | 10, 906, 
. hoon soem (12, 300, 5 
— AIT A (54, 044, 000 54, 
14, 326, 271, 000 13, 933, 600, 000 | 13, 963, 
—— (8, 600, 000 8. 
17, 473, 800, 000 | 17, 473 

n (45, 800, 000) (45, 
2, 762, 541, 000 | 2,712, 


8 83 


46, 756, 319, 000 
120, 744, 000 


46, 877, 063, 000 


+11, 691, 000 +9, 191, 000 


SS 


88888888 


—926, 126, 000 —95, 781, 000 | +1, 688, $19, 000 


—95, 781,000 | +1, 688,819, 000 


1 Submitted in S. Doc. 45. Not considered by House. 


Mr. STENNIS. The amounts budgeted 
for fiscal year 1966 will provide a total 
military strength of 2,640,226, excluding 
the recently announced increase of 340,- 
000. Of this number, 953,094 will be 
members of the Army, which budgeted 
for 16 divisions, 4 armored cavalry regi- 
ments, and 7 brigades. The Army will 
have an active aircraft inventory of 7,624 
planes. 

For the Navy, the budget called for 
684,848 active duty military personnel. 
The Navy plans to have approximately 
900 commissioned ships in the fleet, 
comprised of 28 carrier air groups, 32 
patrol and warning squadrons, and an 
active aircraft inventory, including the 
Marines, of 8,241. 


For the Marine Corps, there is 
planned in the budget a total of 193,190 
active duty military personnel, including 
3 Marine divisions and 3 air wings. 

For the Air Force, the budget called 
for 809,134 active duty military person- 
nel. These personnel would man 74 com- 
bat wings, including missile wings, and 
112 combat support flying squadrons. 
There was budgeted an active aircraft 
inventory of 13,706 planes for the Air 
Force. 

I now refer especially to what we call 
in this bill the $1.7 billion Southeast 
Asia Emergency Fund. This item was 
submitted by the President in a supple- 
mental request after the bill had already 
passed the House. 


In discussing the items that are in- 
cluded in that bill, I believe I can make 
it clearer by first outlining the items the 
$1.7 billion does not include. 

The first item that is not covered by 
the $1.7 billion is those funds to pro- 
vide for the 340,000 additional military 
personnel which it is now planned to add 
to our present military strength. The 
expense of bringing those men into the 
service and taking care of that expense 
will be paid for through section 612(c) 
of the bill now before us. Section 612 is 
to a degree a transcription of the 
provision first included in the bill at the 
time of the Berlin buildup several years 
ago. 
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It has been included as an emergency 
authority in every appropriation bill 
since then, but it has not been since 
fiscal year 1962. Its present utilization 
will provide for the expenses of bringing 
in the additional men. A direct appro- 
priation will have to be made for it some 
time later. 

This expense will start now and will 
continue until the 340,000 men are added, 
which will be approximately a year from 
now, or September 1966. Therefore, the 
expense will be at a mounting rate. On 
the average, the personnel costs will be 
approximately at the rate of $5,000 per 
man on a 12-month basis. The money 
i be appropriated in a supplemental 


For the Army, an increase of 235,000 
military personnel is contemplated, in- 
cluding one new division, three brigades, 
aviation companies, and combat support 
forces. For the Navy, an increase of 
35,000 is contemplated, certain ships 
will be retained in the active fleet, other 
ships will be activated, and manning 
levels will be increased for deployed ships 
and bases in southeast Asia. For the 
Marine Corps, the three division and air- 
craft wings will be augmented by 30,000 
personnel. For the Air Force, the B-52 
bomber, the tactical fighter, and the 
troop carrier squadrons will be aug- 
mented; a reconnaissance squadron 
scheduled to be phased out will be re- 
tained; and airlift utilization capability 
will be increased. In addition, increased 
readiness is planned for the Reserve 
components, with the size of the Army 
Reserve increase still to be determined. 

I mention this now because everyone 
has the right to know exactly what the 
complete picture is, and what the Ap- 
propriations Committee is doing about it. 

Therefore, in effect, we are approving 
the idea of financing the cost of these 
added men in this way. 

I wish to point out two other items 
which are not financed in this measure. 
First, it does not contain any funds for 
the pending pay increase for military 
personnel, which will be funded from the 
amounts available until after the start 
of the next calendar year. Second, it 
does not contain the full funding re- 
quired for the vigorous prosecution of 
the war in Vietnam. The $700 million 
supplemental passed last May merely 
enabled the Department to balance the 
books for fiscal year 1965. The $1.7 bil- 
lion amendment to this present bill will 
ease the financial drain in certain pro- 
curement and military construction 
programs, but it is not intended to fi- 
nance the actual combat operations. 

Much of this expense is found in what 
we call the personnel and operation and 
maintenance cost—that is, O. & M.—of 
operation of the services. Under the 
item of “personnel” are included the 
salaries and traveling expenses of men 
and the subsistence of enlisted person- 
nel. The operation and maintenance 
item includes almost everything else in 
the way of general expense, the actual 
operation of the Department. The op- 
erations associated with combat in 
southeast Asia are not included in this 
$1.7 billion. 
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Again, the extra cost which goes with 
that war will be financed temporarily 
through section 612(a), which permits 
the President to spend money that is ap- 
propriated for the general program, and 
to spend it in advance rather than on a 
quarterly basis, to anticipate from one 
quarter to another, and spend more than 
one quarter of it, say, in the the first 
quarter. 

That method is not unusual or ex- 
traordinary, and will eventually be taken 
care of in a supplemental bill. 

Furthermore, the $1.7 billion does not 
include all the procurement dollars now 
contemplated as needed for this war at 
its present rate of operation. No one 
knows how much that figure will de- 
velop into. We do not know how many 
airplanes we may lose. We do not know 
to what extent the war will be carried 
on, what the tempo will be, or at what 
level. However, we do know enough 
about it to know that the $1.7 billion will 
not be enough to cover the extra costs of 
that war for the rest of this fiscal year. 

There are no funds in the bill, either, 
for shortages of equipment which may 
be found in any of our other divisions. 
Nor is there any new money in the bill 
to cover the creation of any new divi- 
sion which will be included in the 340,- 
000 additional troops I have already men- 
tioned. Out of that will come at least 
one new division for the Army. 

On the affirmative side, the $1.7 bil- 
lion for the southeast Asia emergency 
fund will provide the funds that are 
needed immediately for the procurement 
of such expendable items as bombs, 
rockets, conventional ammunition, and 
small weapons. It includes funds for 


advanced procurement necessary to sup- 


port an increase in the production of 
fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters of 
the types that are being used in south- 
east Asia. Substantial funds are in- 
cluded for the procurement of spare and 
repair parts to support the operations 
of aircraft and other weapons being used 
there. Funds are also included for the 
construction of a limited number of high 
priority facilities most of which are 
located in southeast Asia. 

We have an itemized list of the items 
supplied by the Department of Defense 
in our files. Much of it is classified, of 
course, and we cannot place it in the 
Recorp, but it is available for any Sen- 
ator to examine. 

So far as security will permit, we shall 
be glad to answer any questions later 
that any Senator wishes to ask. Any 
answers that we cannot give in open de- 
bate we will supply to any Senator who 
is interested before he casts his vote. 

I should like to add a few words at this 
point, which represent more or less my 
own ideas, with reference to the picture 
in south Asia and the need for the funds 
and equipment which go with it, and 
other related needs. 

While the situation in Vietnam and 
the mounting tempo of our operations 
there are foremost in the minds of all 
of us, it is well to bear in mind that this 
bill provides funds for our military forces 
worldwide. The amount recommended 
is the minimum amount required to in- 
sure that we maintain a superior defense 
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posture and are provided with the mili- 
tary assets and resources which are vital 
to insuring the safety and integrity of 
this Nation now and in the future. As I 
have already indicated, it is my judg- 
ment that it will be adequate for that 
purpose only with the addition of sub- 
stantial amounts early next year. 

It must be recognized that, unless the 
situation changes suddenly and drasti- 
cally, next January will find us faced 
with a substantially larger request for 
supplemental funding. This will be re- 
quired to replace personnel and opera- 
tions and maintenance funds expended 
from the regular appropriation, to pro- 
cure additional equipment, weapons and 
war consumables both for Vietnam and 
for our other forces around the world, 
and to fund the military pay increase. 

Furthermore, sooner or later we are 
going to have to provide the funds to 
replace equipment and materiel diverted 
to Vietnam, to reconstitute our strategic 
reserve, to supply existing shortages of 
equipment and weapons, and to forestall 
even more serious problems and defi- 
ciencies. I do not propose to discuss this 
in detail at this time but I am convinced 
that there are substantial problems in 
this area which, if neglected, could be- 
come critical. I do not believe that they 
are critical at the present time. They 
will not be overcome merely by denying 
that they exist. 


VIETNAM OUR FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Mr. President, with respect to the sit- 
uation in Vietnam, this is a matter which 
has concerned me greatly, particularly 
during this calendar year. The battle- 
lines there have now become the very 
first line of defense for our Nation. I 
do not have too much patience with the 
argument as to how we got there. I was 
interested in that argument a year ago. 
Frankly, I did not favor our going in 
there, but I have no patience with that 
argument now, since we are committed, 
and our boys are fighting and dying 
there every day and night. Our fight- 
ing men there are locked in a battle for 
our own freedom, security, and safety. 
This is an important and vital fact. It 
should always be remembered. Our 
people should be reminded of it more 
frequently. 

I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that we alone can protect and defend 
all of non-Communist Asia, or even all 
of non- Communist southeast Asia 
against Asian Communist aggression. 

I do not believe this can be done with- 
out substantial assistance in men, 
money, and materiel from the other free 
world nations. There is a crucial need 
for a strong common effort by nations 
which have a common interest in the 
cause of freedom. 

However, we have now selected Viet- 
nam where we will make a stand. As 
matters have developed over the years, 
there is now no realistic alternative to 
standing firm and providing our fight- 
ing men with all the arms and equip- 
ment they need. Our flag and our men 
are on the battleline there, and we are 
deeply and heavily committed. We 
must stay with our men in uniform and 
support then in every respect. We 
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must support then not only in money 
and materiel, but also with moral sup- 
port and unity among ourselves, as their 
representatives and the representatives 
of the people from which they come. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. First, how- 
ever, let me add this thought. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and I have at- 
tended a great many hearings in the 
course of the year. We know the dark 
side of the picture. We have had a 
chance to know about it as well as most 
persons in Washington, though not all, 
and I have been frankly discouraged 
about it—not hopeless, but discouraged. 
I believe that last week, a turn in the 
most recent battle in Vietnam has meant 
even more than its immediate content. 
I believe that we are getting our feet 
on the ground, so to speak. Our men 
are getting a grip on things, and are 
understanding the situation much better 
as to what the nature of the warfare 
there is and what they are up against. I 
still believe there is a long, bloody road 
ahead, but I am encouraged to believe 
that we have made a step forward. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. I wished to state, in further- 
ance of what the Senator has said on 
this question, that if we do not stand 
firm, and if we do not support our men 
morally and physically and with equip- 
ment, we shall have to support more men 
with more equipment in some other place 
in the world. We must show that we can 
stand firm and that we will stand firm 
in Vietnam. 

Mr.STENNIS. The Senator has stated 
it very well. I am certainly not happy 
about having to do this. However, we 
are there. If we run out or back out or 
are pushed out, we shall only be borrow- 
ing trouble for which we will have to pay 
with compound interest in other places 
in the world in the future, and perhaps 
not too far in the future. 

The one honorable alternative avail- 
able to us under the present circum- 
pc gg is to stand our ground unflinch- 
ingly. 

Tragically, this means sending our 
boys to fight and die in mountain high- 
lands and steaming jungles. It also 
means that we must bear the burden of 
higher and higher costs and greater and 
greater appropriations. 

Our fighting men in Vietnam deserve 
the gratitude and tribute of all Ameri- 
cans and freedom-loving people every- 
where. They fight for the cause of free- 
dom. 

I have no illusions. I have tried to be 
realistic. As I said some moments ago, 
when we first went in, my advice was to 
the contrary. However, we chose to 
make a stand there and to fight. Our 
men are highly skilled, highly trained, 
and possess excellent morale. 

The fine morale of our boys is the 
brightest thing in the clouds over there 
that we have seen all year. Our enlisted 
men, some of them merely boys, the 
older, more mature enlisted men, the 
young officers, the middle-aged officers, 
and the senior officers all have this fine 
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morale. I have been deeply impressed 
with the uniformally high morale that 
the reports show. Once again they are 
proving that the American soldier is a 
magnificent fighting man who is com- 
pletely dedicated to the security and sur- 
vival of his country. Upon us, and upon 
Americans in all walks of life, there de- 
volves the responsibility to support them 
in every respect and to endure any sacri- 
fice which is necessary to ensure that 
they do not lack for any equipment, 
weapons or material necessary to enable 
them to do their job with maximum 
efficiency. 

I say this with emphasis. This not 
only means fighting materiel and equip- 
ment and uniforms, but also morale at 
home and unity at home, and the avoid- 
ance of small issues. 

Every Member of this body has the 
greatest freedom to argue for what he 
believes are the merits of various prob- 
lems or issues. I hope this will always 
be a free forum. However, so far as sup- 
porting our men out there is concerned 
and standing behind them and not en- 
tertaining any idea of running out or 
being pushed out, I hope there will be no 
argument about those things. We must 
stand, and stand as one. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure that all of us 
join the Senator in the sentiments he 
has expressed about the fighting quality 
and the morale of our armed services. 

I direct my questions to the adequacy 
of supplies for those who are fighting in 
Vietnam. I have heard the Senator com- 
ment on this subject on several occasions, 
and he has always been forthright. He 
said months ago that we were at war. 
In his television appearance 2 weeks ago 
on “Meet the Press,” he was very forth- 
right and candid in his discussion of the 
situation in Vietnam. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Charges have been 
made to the effect that there are short- 
ages of equipment and supplies for our 
men in Vietnam. Does he intend to 
speak about the charge during this 
debate? 

Mr. STENNIS. If I may answer the 
Senator, I have spoken before about 
shortages—not critical shortages, in our 
other divisions, back home, with refer- 
ence to spare parts, and items of that 
kind. The Senator from Mississippi has 
always emphasized that the shortages do 
not apply to our men in Vietnam. I do 
not believe there are any shortages 
there, or have been, of any equipment or 
supplies, or of food or medical supplies 
or ammunition or planes. Everything 
needed by our fighting men is supplied. 
Under certain circumstances, in a par- 
ticular location, perhaps for a few hours 
or perhaps a day or two, when the men 
had been cut off, supplies may not have 
been exactly where they were needed, 
but generally our men are well supplied 
and have been. I do not see any prospect 
of anything like that happening. Our 
concern has been with respect to the 
drain that the war has been on our other 
divisions. Now it is being taken care in 
part by the $1.7 billion appropriation. 
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The situation has been improved during 
the past 2 months. 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad to hear the 
Senator’s comment.on this most impor- 
tant question that there is no shortage 
of supplies for the members of our armed 
services in Vietnam. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I do not think there is any doubt 
about that. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has men- 
tioned the drain on the aggregate of 
our military supplies. Is the situation 
such that there is danger that there will 
be shortages of supplies during the rest of 
the year or in the next year? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. Most fortunate- 
ly, the shortcomings that we have can 
be overcome with the enormous capacity 
that we have for the production of these 
very items. I believe that the fill-in 
will be available when needed. The sit- 
uation was developing to a point where 
it could have become critical. How- 
ever, I have always said that there was 
no critical shortage. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has said 
the $1.7 billion additional appropriation 
will help maintain the supplies that are 
needed. Is it sufficient? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I pointed out 
certain items that are not included, and 
it will require more in January or Feb- 
ruary. 

But, of course, $1.7 billion will be a 
great help. The Committee on Appro- 
priations urges that the same requests be 
made for those funds. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to add 
that we have evidence from the military 
men themselves and from the civilians 
in charge of the Military Establishment 
that there are no present shortages, and 
apparently there will be none, in Viet- 
nam. Our problem is to make sure, not 
only that the military there are well sup- 
plied, but that supplies and the equip- 
ment are not drained from our other 
divisions, and that our other divisions 
are kept in a proper state and quality of 
readiness, which they may lack at the 
present time because of the amount of 
equipment that is going to Vietnam. But 
there is no present shortage in Vietnam, 
and I believe there will be none if the 
Senate passes this bill and takes care of 
the supplemental appropriation in Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope the Senator is 
correct. I remember that, despite the 
great commitment in Korea, there were 
continual charges of shortages; and after 
the war was over, an investigation was 
held by a subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee on which I served. 
He will remember that it disclosed that 
there had been critical shortages in 
Korea. General Van Fleet and others 
testified that there had been shortages 
which had adversely affected our mili- 
tary action in Korea. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct; and we are trying to avoid 
that situation now. We appreciate the 
Senator’s support. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be allowed to yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts for such 
time as he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi. I should like 
to add a few more thoughts to the state- 
ment he has just made. As I have said, 
the Senator from Mississippi is one of 
the most conscientious and hard-work- 
ing Senators, and has given greatly of 
his time and abilities to reporting what 
I believe is a proper bill for maintaining 
our Defense Department. 

As he has said, the committee has 
taken care of the immediate needs in 
Vietnam by this $1.7 billion appropria- 
tion, and we must expect a substantial 
supplemental appropriation in January, 
not only to cover our needs in Vietnam 
and the needs of our military every- 
where, but also to take care of the in- 
creased pay bill, which in itself will cost 
a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks and for the time, atten- 
tion, counsel, and judgment that he has 
so generously given the committee all 
these months. Hearings on this bill 
began some time in early February, and 
have continued at intervals until just a 
few days ago. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has been present without fail, 
and has rendered valuable, outstanding 
service, based upon his years of experi- 
ence as well as his dedication in this and 
every other field. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate 
what the Senator has said. It is always 
Aaa and agreeable to cooperate with 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the committee considered programs 
totaling nearly $50 billion, including $1.7 
billion for the southeast Asia emergency 
fund which was submitted after the 
House had acted on this appropriation 
measure. As I have stated, the funds 
provided for in this bill will meet the 
needs of the military and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, exclusive of military 
assistance, military construction and 
Civil Defense, which will be considered 
in other appropriations bills. Included 
in this total are approximately $47 bil- 
lion for programs which are to be fi- 
nanced from budget estimates for new 
obligational authority and $3 billion an- 
ticipated to be available from sources 
other than new obligational authority. 
That is, transfers from working capital 
funds, unobligated balances available 
from prior years, recoupments from prior 
year programs, and funds derived from 
sale of military equipment. In addition, 
the committee considered requests for 
reappropriations and funds for liquida- 
tion of contract authority in the amount 
of more than $120 million for the three 
services 


The appropriations recommended by 
our committee are more than $95 mil- 
lion below the budget request for new 
obligational authority and more than 
$1.6 billion net over the House allowance, 
of which $1.7 billion is for the new 
southeast Asia emergency fund. When 
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this amount is excluded the recom- 
mendations of our committee are more 
than $11 million below the total appro- 
priations provided in the House bill. 

I will only mention a few of the items 
considered by our committee; namely, 
the elimination of the restrictions placed 
by the House on the permanent change 
of station travel for the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force. That 
obviously is necessary because of the 
Vietnam crisis. Our committee consid- 
ered the proposal to establish a special 
training enlisted program—STEP—and 
the committee denied the request for the 
initiation of the STEP program. The 
committee took the position that this 
was not a proper program to be admin- 
istered by the Army. 

Mr. President, I agree with the action 
of the committee, because this training 
enlisted program, without going into de- 
tails about it, is the responsibility of 
other departments of the Government, 
and I do not believe the Army ought to 
get into programs that involve the social, 
educational, and economic advancement 
of those persons who have been found 
ineligible for military service for one 
reason or another. 

The committee did not take a position 
with respect to the realinement of the 
National Guard and Army Reserve com- 
ponents. It felt that separate legislation 
should be enacted in order to bring this 
about. The committee appropriated the 
fund for the National Guard and Army 
Reserve components on the same basis 
as heretofore. It recommended a provi- 
sion in the bill to implement through the 
appropriations any reorganization that 
is approved by Congress through the en- 
actment of law. 

We have included a provision that if 
a new law is passed and approved by 
the President, these funds can be trans- 
ferred to carry out the requirements 
of the new law. But essentially, this 
bill provides for the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve in the way that they 
have heretofore been provided for. 

The committee provided $100 mil- 
lion, $50 million below the budget re- 
quest, for the emergency fund for the 
transfer by the Secretary of Defense with 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, to any appropriations for military 
functions available for research, devel- 
opment, test and evaluation or procure- 
ment or production related thereto and 
in addition $150 million to be used by 
the Secretary of Defense upon deter- 
mination that such funds can be wisely, 
profitably and practically used in the 
interest of national defense. These 
funds will be derived by transfer from 
appropriations available for obligation 
during the current fiscal year. These 
transfers shall not exceed 7 percent of 
the appropriation from which trans- 
ferred. In addition there is $200 million 
available to transfer from any military 
appropriation for the purpose of im- 
proving the readiness of the Armed 
Forces should the emergency needs of 
the military require it. 

The Secretary of Defense has almost 
$300 million for transfer for research 
purposes to improve and modernize our 
equipment, and another $200 million 
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available for transfer for any immediate 
needs of the armed services. The com- 
mittee believes this amount has been suf- 
ficient in the past and is sufficient for 
the present. 

I should point out that this bill does 
not include funds for personnel costs 
resulting from (a) the acceleration of 
combat activities in southeast Asia, (b) 
the announced increase of 340,000 men in 
the active forces, and increases in the 
reserved forces, (c) the military pay 
raise. The above costs will be met under 
the authorities in section 612 of the bill 
and will be the subject of a supplemental 
request transmitted to the Congress at a 
later date. 

The committee recommended the dele- 
tion of section 538 of the House bill 
dealing with indirect costs of research 
grants and the insertion of language that 
has appeared in the bill in past years. 

The committee has recommended an 
allowance of 20 percent for administra- 
tive costs in research work and that will 
go to conference between the House and 
the Senate. 

The committee recommended the in- 
clusion of the limitation on ship repairs, 
alteration and conversion providing that 
65 percent of such work shall be per- 
formed in Government shipyards and 35 
percent in private yards. The Navy has 
indicated that they can live with this 
provision although the Budget recom- 
mended its deletion. 

Those are the same percentages that 
have been included in the bill for the 
past several years. The Navy does not 
like it particularly, but they say they 
can work under it, so it has been in- 
cluded, and there again, it will go to 
conference, because the House struck out 
this provision in its bill. 

I should remind the Senate that the 
$1.7 billion emergency fund for south- 
east Asia will temporarily provide the 
necessary funds required. In January, I 
predict we will be called upon to appro- 
priate a substantial amount to provide 
guns, trucks, helicopters, and so forth, 
that will be needed. 

On the whole I think that this bill 
will, for the time being, adequately pro- 
vide for the needs of the military serv- 
ices. The necessary balance will come 
from a supplemental request next year. 

I heartily join the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi in believing we have provided 
for the needs of our Armed Forces and 
those who are fighting in Vietnam, and 
the forces that are equipped in Europe, 
in this country, and in other places 
around the rest of the world, and I hope 
that this bill will have the unanimous 
support of the Members of the Senate. 

I join the Senator from Mississippi in 
the feeling that, for the time being, we 
have provided for the needs of our 
Armed Forces—those which are fighting 
in Vietnam and those that we are equip- 
ping in Europe, in this country, and else- 
where throughout the world. I hope the 
bill will have the unanimous support of 
the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, we will sup- 
port the bill by providing whatever sums 
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are required. But is the Senator able 
to make any estimate now concerning the 
sum of additional appropriations that 
will be required by the first of the year? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Mississippi has left that question 
open, so to speak. However, it would 
not be improper to say that the supple- 
mental bill which will come before Con- 
gress in January will have to provide be- 
tween $7 and $10 billion, at least. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his remarks. 
We shall both be glad to answer questions 
to the best of our ability. 

There are certain other subjects that 
should be discussed a little more at 
length because of their general interest. 

SENATE INSISTENCE ON PREPAREDNESS 
FINANCING 


As a member of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, I take what I believe 
to be justifiable pride in the fact that the 
committee and the Senate itself have, 
through the years, demonstrated on re- 
peated occasions our concern over the 
adequacy of our defense posture, 
many occasions we have recommended 
the appropriation of additional funds 
when we have believed the budget re- 
quests to be inadequate. 

To cite only one example from a large 
number of such actions, let me remind 
the Senate of what happened in 1940. 
Gen. George C. Marshall appeared be- 
fore the committee to justify the Army's 
request for approximately $860 million in 
appropriations for the coming fiscal year. 
The Nazis had meanwhile overrun Nor- 
way and Denmark and were about to 
launch attacks on Holland and Belgium. 
The committee recognized the inade- 
quacy of the budget request, which had 
been prepared months before. Our re- 
vered chairman, Senator HAYDEN, who 
was a member of the committee at that 
time, took a leading part in urging the 
Department to make known its needs. 
He remarked, in words which we might 
well have used 25 years later: 

Anyone who reads the hearings will note 
that the principal discussion is not what 
was in the bill, but what ought to be in 
the bill in order properly to meet the situa- 
tion which confronts us. As a result of 
hearings more than 2 weeks ago, the com- 
mittee stated to the representatives of the 
War Department that, while they might be 
bound by budget limitations, the committee 
was not, and the committee desired full 
information from them in detail as to what 
changes should be made in the bill in order 
to accomplish the desired purpose. 


That committee asked General Mar- 
shall to go back to the War Department, 
study the adequacy of our defenses, and 
come back to the committee with a 
revised request. He did so, asking for 
funds which almost doubled the previous 
request. We had initiated the impetus 
toward preparedness. 

History repeated itself again this year 
in connection with the war in Vietnam. 
Subsequent to the presentation of the 
budget document and House considera- 
tion of the bill, American involvement 
intensified in southeast Asia, necessitat- 
ing the utilization of material and equip- 
ment earmarked for peacetime uses 
elsewhere. To me, and to some of our 
colleagues, it became obvious that it was 
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imperative to add substantial funds to 
this bill if we were to be assured that 
our Military Establishment—apart of 
the war in Vietnam—were to be main- 
tained on the level of readiness indicated 
as necessary in the budget request. 

On June 9 the Secretary of Defense 
had written to the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee a let- 
ter which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on June 23, the day the defense 
appropriations bill was being consid- 
ered by the House. It is too lengthy to 
quote in full, but the gist of it appears 
in the final paragraph: 

To summarize, the fiscal year 1966 defense 
budget request now before the Congress 
would provide all the funds we need at this 
time to continue the strengthening of our 
overall military posture and to carry out 
whatever combat operations our forces are 
called upon to perform in the next 12 
months. The special transfer provisions 
contained in the bill and the reprograming 
arrangements approved by the committees 
provide sufficient flexibility to meet all fore- 
seeable requirements until the Congress re- 
convenes next January and can act on a 
possible fiscal year 1966 supplemental. 


I, for one, strongly doubted the wisdom 
of this policy. On June 25, I appeared 
on this floor and spoke on the inade- 
quacy of the requests which the Depart- 
ment of Defense had presented to the 
committee. At that time, I said: 

Based upon a careful and extensive study 
and analysis over a period of several months, 
I am compelled to suggest to the Senate and 
the decisionmakers in the Pentagon that it 
is now time to reexamine the entire fiscal 
year 1966 defense budget for the purpose of 
insuring that funds will be available to meet 
our defense requirements, including our 
stepped-up activities in Vietnam. 

Unless the budget is revised upward and 
add'‘ional procurement is instituted in the 
near future, critical problems could arise in 
combat essential firepower, mobility, and 
communications equipment. 

I urge the Secretary of Defense to 
make an immediate study of the entire situ- 
ation and come to the Congress with all the 
facts and with such revisions in the fiscal 
year budget as are necessary to take up the 
slack caused by the heavy unplanned and 
unprogramed expenditures. 


We resumed our hearings on July 14. 
On that day and on subsequent days, I 
repeatedly asked the responsible officers 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force as to 
the adequacy of their budget requests. 
In this I was joined by other members of 
the committee. At the time I stated 
that I thought it was a ridiculous situa- 
tion listening to testimony supporting 
requests for purposes for which we knew 
the funds could not be used if the war in 
Vietnam continued. 

At that time the Secretary of Defense 
was in Vietnam. Very shortly after his 
return a supplemental request for $1.7 
billion was submitted to the Senate. 
The total amount is included in the bill 
now under consideration. It is the hope 
of the committee that it will prove ade- 
quate to meet the most important re- 
quirements which could not otherwise be 
financed until Congress returns in 
January. 

However, I would be less than frank 
if I left you with the impression that 
this sum will finance the war in the 
Present fiscal year. It definitely will 
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not. In this light, the Congress and the 
executive branch must realize that the 
war on poverty is not the only war which 
we are engaged in at this time. Ameri- 
can boys are dying every day in Vietnam 
for American ideals that are as impor- 
tant to us as raising the standard of liv- 
ing in local communities. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has understandably been 
unable to estimate how much will be re- 
quired for the rest of the year, but it will 
be substantially more than this supple- 
mental, which includes only certain pro- 
curement funds and a little construction 
money. As I have previously stated, it 
does not include any funds for the in- 
creases in military personnel announced 
by the President. 

I should like now to discuss the major 
changes which your committee has made 
in the House bill. 

The proposal of the Department of 
Defense to merge the Army Reserve and 
the Army National Guard has received 
much attention from Congress during 
the present session. The Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee and a subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee have held extensive hear- 
ings on the proposal. The Department 
of Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tees of both Houses have held hearings 
on the proposal. 

The President's budget was based on 
the realinement, and provided funds for 
a yearend paid drill strength of 575,000 
all in the Army National Guard. 

It was made clear during the course 
of the hearings that substantive legisla- 
tion would be required in order fully to 
achieve the goals of the Department’s 
proposal. No such legislation has been 
reported, and it is highly improbable 
that such necessary legislation will be 
enacted during this session of Congress. 
That is the opinion of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

In view of the lack of legislation and 
the likely possibility that certain ele- 
ments of the Army Reserve components 
might be called to active duty, it was the 
view of the committee that the Army 
Reserve forces should be maintained at 
their present strength of approximately 
270,000 in the Army Reserve and 380,000 
in the Army National Guard. 

There has been what is called strength 
authorization of 300,000 in the Army Re- 
serve and 400,000 in the Army National 
Guard, but the figures of 270,000 in the 
Army Reserve and 380,000 in the Army 
National Guard are approximately the 
present level of strength. Those figures 
were used as a floor, not a ceiling. To 
accomplish this, the committee recom- 
mends appropriations totaling $960.5 
million for the support of the Army Re- 
serve components, which is an increase 
of $83.3 million over the budget and 
$25.4 million over the House allowances. 

Furthermore, the committee has rec- 
ommended the inclusion in the bill of 
provisions to require the Department to 
maintain the Army Reserve at an aver- 
age strength of not less than 270,000 and 
the Army National Guard at an average 
strength of not less than 380,000. 

In the event that Congress, through 
the enactment of law, approves a reor- 
ganization cr realinement of the Army 
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Reserve components, the committee has 
recommended the inclusion in the bill of 
a provision for the necessary authority 
to transfer funds to implement such a 
reorganization. 

That question will be in conference on 
this bill. The Senator from Mississippi 
understands, but has not had it outlined 
to him—neither did the committee— 
that there will still be another request 
by the Department of Defense for some 
such treatment on this subject, particu- 
larly to enable the Department to bring 
up to full strength four of the National 
Guard divisions that are now at about 80 
percent of strength. 

I do not know what that plan is. I 
do not know whether the proposal will 
be limited to that group or just what 
it will be. But something may have to be 
provided in conference. 

In view of the possible callup of those 
four divisions, or even more, or parts 
of the four divisions, an acute situation 
is presented, as Senators will readily see. 
I have no plan in mind. I have nothing 
to suggest. I have no thought except 
what I have just expressed. 

I invite the attention of the members 
of the subcommittee, especially the 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
Txurmonp], who is interested and has 
done some vital thinking concerning the 
possibility of such a request being made, 
particularly as to the four divisions. I 
mention this now because we shall be 
calling upon him for help. 

The matter could become more acute 
at any time and could become greatly 
changed before Congress returns in 
January. I shall be glad to answer any 
questions later on this point, but those 
are the facts of the matter. 

The situation has been nailed down 
for the time being, as I have already ex- 
plained, by providing language that if 
some other plan is adopted, the Secretary 
would have the authority to transfer 
funds to carry out the plan. 

It is possible that some other plan 
might be proposed which would appeal 
to the conferees; I do not know. I as- 
sure Senators that there is no disposition 
on my part or the part of other conferees 
to reach any kind of agreement without 
consultation. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I hope the confer- 
ence committee will not agree to any 
plan that would provide for the transfer 
of personnel and funds, because the Sec- 
retary of Defense would then be accom- 
plishing in an indirect way or through 
the backdoor, so to speak, what he has 
failed to accomplish through the front- 
door. If funds and personnel are trans- 
ferred, that is really all there is to it, in 
a way. 

I hope that if this proposal is not 
agreeable to the Secretary of Defense, 
legislation will be proposed and con- 
sidered on its own merits and not brought 
before us as a part of the conference re- 
port on this big defense appropriation 
bill, which is so important to the Nation. 

I feel that legislation such as that per- 
taining to the Reserve-Guard question 
should be determined by the Senate on 
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its own merits and not intermingled with 
the main bill. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his suggestions. The 
Senator from Mississippi would rather 
that this be done as a straight, orthodox 
legislative process. However, I must 
make the point that we cannot close our 
eyes to situations that may develop. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I invite the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina to the fact that section 
640 of the bill provides that only upon 
the approval by the Congress, through 
the enactment of law hereafter, of a re- 
alinement or reorganization, can the bal- 
ances be moved around. 

I wanted to make it clear that a con- 
ference committee could not move them 
around without the enactment of a law. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I should like to get an interpreta- 
tion from the able Senator from Missis- 
sippi on that point. 

I gained the impression that perhaps 
the Senator from Mississippi felt that if 
the conference committee should reach 
agreement on and bring in a certain pro- 
vision, such procedure could be consid- 
ered as an enactment by law. 

I remember that I moved in the com- 
mittee to amend section 640 to insert the 
words “only” before the words, upon the 
approval by the Congress,” and “here- 
after” after the word “law.” I was of the 
opinion that with those words contained 
in the bill, it would be clearly specified 
that there would have to be such legisla- 
tion. I should like to have the benefit of 
the interpretation of the Senator on that 
provision. That was the purpose in add- 
ing those two words, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts has so cogently brought 
out. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to answer the Senator as fully as 
Ican. 

In the first place, let us take the nega- 
tive side. I do not see how we could en- 
act any language in the Senate that 
would be binding on the House. I do not 
see any way that the Senate conferees 
could guarantee that they would bring 
back only the language contained in the 
Senate bill on this subject and nothing 
else. Our system of legislation would not 
permit such action. 

That is the reason that I emphasize 
that such a thing is possible. I do not 
want it to happen, but it is possible that 
the conferees could come forth with 
something different, and they would have 
the authority, subject to the approval of 
the Senate, to change this language, so 
that we could not make it finally bind- 
ing here and now. 

As the Senator from Mississippi under- 
stands the rules, when the measure 
would come back to the Senate, if there 
were language contained in the measure 
which was objectionable to the Senator 
from South Carolina or some other Sen- 
ator, the Senator could, under our rules, 
obtain a separate vote on that particular 
point. I would certainly favor a sepa- 
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rate vote on that point. So, in effect, it 
would mean that no language in a meas- 
ure could be passed by the Senate with- 
out a separate vote on the particular 
language with reference to his subject 
matter. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for making that point. 
I believe it is an important point to be 
brought out at this time. 

I believe that the able Senator would 
agree that if the language contained in 
the bill now could be retained, there 
would have to be separate legislation 
hereafter to provide anything different. 

ary STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THURMOND. The question is 
whether we can maintain that language 
in the bill. 

ara STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
express the sincere hope that the able 
Senator from Mississippi will exert every 
possible effort to maintain the language 
3 in the bill by the Senate commit- 

ee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

I have had no plan presented to me in 
any way that appeals to me more than 
the language contained in the bill. How- 
ever, I recognize that the problem of 
bringing up those four divisions is on 
our doorstep, and that perhaps it can- 
not be deferred altogether until January. 
I am sure that we see that as a problem 
which is facing us. 


ARMY SPECIAL TRAINING ENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


Returning to my remarks, another 
item of general interest is the Army’s 
Special Training Enlistment program, 
commonly referred to as the STEP pro- 
gram. For fiscal year 1966 $31.2 million 
was requested. Under this proposed 
program medical care and educational 
training would be given by the Army 
to a limited number of individuals who 
do not presently meet Army’s medical 
and mental standards. It will be recalled 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
through its Job Corps has a somewhat 
similar program. The Department of 
Defense sought the authority to pro- 
ceed with this program last spring 
through a reprograming request. This 
request was rejected by the Department 
of Defense Subcommittee after a hear- 
ing and thorough consideration. How- 
ever, the subcommittee did indicate its 
willingness to again consider the pro- 
gram in connection with this bill. Again 
the committee recommends that this pro- 
gram be rejected. The nature of the 
program is such that it is the view of the 
committee that the Army is not the 
proper agency of the Government to ad- 
minister it. Furthermore, and more im- 
portant, is the fact that the recently an- 
nounced increase of 235,000 in the 
strength of the Army will impose a tre- 
mendous burden on the existing basic 
and advanced training facilities. For 


example, the STEP program would uti- 
lize almost 100 percent of the training 
capacity of Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 
which is one of the Army’s most modern 
training facilities. 
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An amendment will be offered to re- 
store this provision to the bill. I believe 
that the discussion of that matter can 
come at that time. 

NAVY SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


There are two items included in the 
Navy's shipbuilding program which I 
should call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. The first is an increase of $133.6 
million for the construction of two addi- 
tional nuclear powered attack sub- 
marines. The budget included funds for 
only four, even though the Department 
had advised the Congress that the rate 
of production would continue at six for 
several years. Let me add that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff unanimously recom- 
mended the funding of six attack sub- 
marines during fiscal 1966. During the 
hearings it was clearly established that 
the submarine threat to American con- 
trol of the seas had not lessened. In view 
of this fact it was the opinion of the 
committee that we should continue the 
construction of six nuclear attack sub- 
marines a year. This action is in accord 
with the authorization act. 

The other item is the $20 million in- 
cluded in the bill for the long leadtime 
procurement for a nuclear powered 
guided missile frigate. While the budget 
does not include any funds for this ship, 
the authorization act did include $150.5 
million. The committee believes that the 
Navy should proceed with the construc- 
tion of more nuclear-powered surface 
ships. It has therefore included the $20 
million for advanced procurement and 
has urged the Department to include 
funds for construction of this ship in the 
fiscal year 1967 budget. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


The bill has for many years carried an 
appropriation designated as an emer- 
gency fund, which permits the Depart- 
ment of Defense to transfer cash appro- 
priations and other funds to support the 
exploitation of new scientific develop- 
ments and technological breakthroughs 
in the various research, development, 
test, and evaluation accounts. The De- 
partment requested for fiscal year 1966 
$150 million in appropriations and a like 
amount in transfer authority. The com- 
mittee has provided $100 million in ap- 
propriations and the budgeted transfer 
authority of $150 million. It did so after 
it received evidence that substantial sums 
in the appropriation were being trans- 
ferred during the last month of the fiscal 
year, raising the question as to whether 
the utilization of these funds was based 
on emergency breakthroughs based on 
new scientific developments or for other 
reasons. The committee strongly be- 
lieves that this fund should be used solely 
for the purpose for which it was set up. 
To do otherwise is to negate the constitu- 
tional control of the Congress over appro- 
priations. 

OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 


Because of the widespread interest evi- 
denced in the overseas dependents school 
situation, I wish to describe briefly what 
action the committee has taken in that 
regard. The committee recommends 
that the per pupil limitation of $285 be 
increased to $455. This is consonant 
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with the budget request and House ac- 
tion. It will provide the teachers with a 
$300 annual pay raise, for which funds 
are included in the appropriate appro- 
priations. In addition, the committee 
has pointed out in its report that if pend- 
ing legislation is enacted providing fur- 
ther pay increases, the committee expects 
the Department to take the necessary 
action to prevent any curtailment in the 
level of operations of the schools. This 
it can do under existing laws. 

Virtually the full amount for research 
and development is provided in the bill 
for the three services, as authorized in 
the authorization bill. 

RESEARCH GRANTS 


The committee has recommended that 
the limitation on indirect costs of re- 
search grants be continued at 20 per- 
cent, with the same language as was in 
the law for fiscal year 1965. The De- 
partment had requested that this section 
be deleted, and the House had included 
a provision which limited the direct costs 
of research grants to something less 
than the total costs. The committee 
based its action on the belief that the 
Defense appropriations bill should in no 
wise be considered a subsidy to educa- 
tion. Whatever may be the merits of 
assistance to colleges and universities in 
the form of research grants as provided 
through other governmental depart- 
ments, funds for defense should be for 
the purpose of providing for the national 
security. The contractual procedure is 
always available for out-of-house re- 
search requirements of the Department 
of Defense. 

The committee believes that the De- 
partment of Defense should be bound by 
the 20-percent limitation for at least an- 
other year. The new plan being tried 
out by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and other agencies 
can be tested. We believe that to be a 
complete answer. 

FOREIGN RESEARCH 


Mr. President, the Department of De- 
fense has in recent years expanded its 
research programs in foreign countries, 
and based on the total effort, the results 
have been most favorable. However, the 
recent experience with the Army’s 
Camelot project has made it clear that 
the Department must coordinate these 
programs with other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee proposed an amendment 
which would require the Secretary of 
State to approve all such projects, the 
chairman of the committee being, of 
course, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. That has led to an under- 
standing between the departments that 
meets the end the Senator from Arkan- 
sas hadin mind. We did not include any 
legislation on the subject, but we are in- 
debted to him for a very able presenta- 
tion and for having brought about the 
compromise arrangement. Not being 
able to be present, he asked that I in- 
clude a memorandum by him on Depart- 
ment of Defense research in foreign 
policy matters. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator’s statement appear 
at the end of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. I have a few 
more remarks to make on the high points 
of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The statement of the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
is of great importance and has given me 
a great deal of trouble with regard to the 
report. I would like to comment on it, 
but I am willing to accommodate Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator make his comment. I wish 
to make a few more remarks on the most 
important points of the bill. 

There is a limitation on repair funds 
for ships with respect to the 65-35 for- 
mula that has been in effect for several 
years. 

That will be discussed in the debate 
later. I shall defer any explanation of 
it until that question arises. 

ADVANCED MANNED STRATEGIC AIRCRAFT 


It is not necessary to review the posi- 
tion the Congress has taken with respect 
to the development of a new manned 
bomber to replace the aging B-52 fleet. 
However, it is well known that the legis- 
lative branch has on several occasions 
provided the necessary funds to step up 
the development of such an aircraft. 

It is now clear that the Air Force will 
have to depend on something less than 
an aircraft developed specifically for the 
strategic bombing mission to replace the 
B-52’s. This will probably be a modifica- 
tion of the F-111 aircraft. However, 
this in no way lessens the requirement 
to proceed with the full development of 
an advanced manned strategic aircraft. 

The committee recommendation in- 
cludes $22 million in new obligational 
authority for the development of the 
advanced manned strategic aircraft, 
which is an increase of $7 million over 
the budget estimate. In addition, there 
is available from prior year programs 
$24 million to provide for a total effort 
of $46 million during fiscal year 1966. 
The Secretary of Defense has advised 
the committee that the increase of $7 
million over the budget estimate will be 
used during fiscal year 1966. 

Mr. President, a decision on the devel- 
opment of this aircraft must be made 
next year. It was the unanimous de- 
cision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
the Department proceed with the proj- 
ect definition phase of the development 
of the advanced manned strategic air- 
craft during fiscal year 1966. Gen. John 
McConnell, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, in discussing the decision on the 
development of this aircraft, said: 

I think we can delay it until fiscal year 
1967 at the latest, 


The record is clear, Mr. President. 
The Congress and the executive branch 
of the Government must make a de- 
cision on this matter in the next session 
of the Congress. 

NIKE X 

Another ‘important decision which 

must be made next year is that of the 
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deployment of an antiballistic missile 
system, commonly referred to as the Nike 


The committee's recommendations in- 
clude approximately $400 million for the 
continued development of the Nike X 


system. This sum includes a small 
amount for “preliminary production 
engineering.” 


Let me point out that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff unanimously recommended the 
inclusion of substantial production funds 
in fiscal year 1966 for the Nike X. This 
recommendation was rejected by the De- 
partment of Defense. The Secretary of 
Defense, in discussing this matter, said: 

We plan to reexamine the question of pro- 
duction and deployment of the Nike X sys- 
tem again next year. Considering the vast 
amount of development, test and evaluation 
work still to be accomplished, deferral of this 
decision to fiscal year 1967 budget should not 
delay an initial operational capability by 
many months beyond what we could expect 
to achieve if we were to start production in 
fiscal year 1966. 

NUCLEAR TESTING SAFEGUARDS 


Mr. President, the hearings of the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee on the 
nuclear test ban treaty led to the estab- 
lishment of four specific safeguards to 
be followed in connection with the treaty. 

These safeguards are: 

First. The conduct of comprehensive, 
aggressive, and continuing underground 
nuclear test programs. 

Second. The maintenance of modern 
nuclear laboratory facilities and pro- 
grams in theoretical and exploratory 
nuclear technology. 

Third. The maintenance of tho facili- 
ties and resources necessary to institute 
promptly nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
should they be deemed essential to our 
national interest. 

Fourth. The improvement of our ca- 
pability to monitor the treaty, to detect 
violations, and to maintain our knowl- 
edge of Sino-Soviet nuclear activity ca- 
pabilities, and achievements. 

The implementation of these safe- 
guards is a joint responsibility of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee include $243.2 
million for the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in this most important 
program. I can assure the Members of 
the Senate that this sum is adequate to 
allow the Department to meet in full its 
responsibilities in carrying out these safe- 
guards. 

The committee has made a number of 
other relatively minor changes in the 
House bill which are fully covered in the 
committee report, which you have before 
you. However, I shall be happy to at- 
tempt to answer any question which may 


EXHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT ON 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RESEARCH IN FOR- 
EIGN Polier MATTERS 


I wish to comment briefly on the action 
taken by the Appropriations Committee con- 
cerning research financed by the Department 
of Defense which touches on foreign policy 
matters. 

Two months ago, it came to light that the 
Special Operations Research Office of Ameri- 
can University, an activity which the Army 
created and supports, was preparing to con- 
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duct research in Chile involving delicate 
questions of our relations with that country. 
Neither our Ambassador nor the Chilean 
Government was consulted in advance about 
the project and both apparently learned of 
it from an article in a Chilean newspaper. 

The Chilean project, it developed, was only 
@ small part in a much more ambitious 
operation called “Project Camelot.” 

Camelot was described in a “fact sheet“ 
provided by the Department of the Army 
as a “basic social science research project on 
preconditions of internal conflict, and on 
effects of indigenous governmental actions— 
easing, exacerbating or resolving—on those 
preconditions.” This lan seems to 
mean that Camelot was intended as a study 
of conditions that give rise to revolution and 
what might be done about them, 

This project was but one aspect of this 
organization’s research work for the Army. 
SORO’s work was described by Dr. Vallance, 
its director, as con “e * mainly the 
relationships with the peoples of the devel- 
oping countries and deals with problems of 
aiding in the orderly process of social change 
and national development which is of con- 
cern to the U.S. Military Establishment.” 
The Army provided $2,463,000 in the last fis- 
cal year for the operations of this office. 

Project Camelot had a budget of $450,000 
for the second half of fiscal year 1965 and 
$1.1 million for fiscal 1966. The total pro- 
jected cost over 3 to 4 years was to be about 
$6 million. The project was cancelled in the 
wake of protests by Members of Congress and 
by Ambassador Dungan. So far as is known, 
SORO has not been required to turn back 
unexpended funds provided for Camelot. I 
do not know what the Army plans to do with 
any funds available to it for Camelot but 
not yet turned over to SORO. I trust we can 
take it for granted that any such funds will 
not be turned over to SORO. 

Project Camelot gave great offense to the 
Chilean press and intellectual leaders and, 
presumably, to the Chilean Government as 
well. The reason for its offensiveness Is ob- 
vious to anyone with an iota of common- 
sense and it seems to me it should also have 
been obvious to the highly trained “scien- 
tists” at American University, as well as to 
the Army. Ata time when United States-Lat- 
in American relations are complicated by our 
intervention in the Dominican Republic, it 
is not surprising that a project like Camelot 
should be interpreted as having some perti- 
nence to a possible future U.S, military inter- 
vention in Chile in the event of a revolution. 

In any case, studies of possible insurgency 
movements within a country are an exceed- 
ingly delicate matter. I can well imagine 
how Members of the Senate might react if 
it were announced that Chilean or British 
or French “scientists” were initiating a study 
of the conditions that might give rise to 
racial insurgency in Los Angeles or any other 
American city and what might be done to 
prevent it. 

Although Camelot has been canceled, 
other Department of Defense research proj- 
ects are planned or underway in other Latin 
American countries, including Colombia, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 

I am personally concerned with such proj- 
ects as Camelot because I believe there lies 
beneath the jargon of “science” in which 
these studies abound a reactionary, back- 
ward-looking policy opposed to change. Im- 
plicit in Camelot, as in the concept of coun- 
terinsurgency,” is an assumption that revo- 
lutionary movements are dangerous to the 
interests of the United States and that the 
United States must be prepared to assist, if 
not actually participate in, measures to re- 
press them. It may be that I am mistaken 
in this interpretation; if so, I would be 
greatly reassured to have convincing evidence 
to that effect. 


I ask unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Recorp two documents provided 
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by the Department of the Army, one a fact 
sheet, the other a task statement on Project 
Camelot. 

Following disclosure of the ambitious plans 
for Camelot and its cancellation by the De- 
partment of Defense, the President, by letter, 
directed the Secretary of State to establish 
procedures for clearing all Government- 
supported research involving foreign policy 
matters. This letter sets a clear and direct 
policy for all agencies, which should insure 
that an incident like Project Camelot will 
not happen again, to the embarrassment of 
the Nation’s foreign policy. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the President's letter 
printed in the Recorp following my remarks. 

This directive accomplishes the purpose I 
had in mind in proposing an amendment to 
the defense appropriation bill when it was 
pending before the Senate committee. I 
understand that the question was discussed 
at length by the committee and I am pleased 
that it included language in its report ex- 
pressing its concern about the need for co- 
ordination in keeping with the President's 
order. The report makes mention of a di- 
rective issued by the Secretary of Defense, 
designed to implement the President's in- 
structions, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this letter be printed in the RECORD 
following my statement. 

The committee’s expression is reassuring, 
and I am hopeful that it will follow up to 
insure that the Department of Defense is 
indeed carrying out the letter and the spirit 
of the President's order for coordination. I 
can assure the Senate that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will have a continuing 
interest in this problem. 

Beyond the immediate implications of this 
incident, broader issues have been raised 
concerning Government-financed research 
generally. The Federal Government is now 
spending some $15 billion a year on research 
and development. Over $6.7 billion is budg- 
eted for Department of Defense research 
in fiscal 1966. 

All too often, it seems that research is 
used by Government agencies either for 
prestige and growth purposes, or as a sub- 
stitute for positive decisionmaking. This is 
both an unhealthy and a costly trend and 
I believe that Congress should take a hard 
look at all Government research activities. 

I note, for example, that nearly $23 mil- 
lion is budgeted this year for research on 
behavioral and social sciences by the De- 
fense Department, $8.3 million of this 
amount was allocated to the Army and out 
of this, $2.7 million was to finance work of 
the Special Operations Research Office. The 
House and the Senate committees have re- 
duced the total of this type of research by 
about $4 million and I fully support this 
action. Project Camelot, I fear, is illustra- 
tive of the expendable nature of most of this 
research. 

My concern is not limited to this $23 mil- 
lion budget request but goes to the contribu- 
tion to our society from the $15 billion spent 
for Government research. Is this 15 percent 
of our Federal budget being spent as wisely 
and usefully as it should be? This is a basic 
problem which the Congress has allowed to 
grow to gargantuan proportions with insuffi- 
cient consideration and evaluation. The 
question of sound priorities must be faced 
some day, but I realize that this is not the 
proper time for such a discussion and that 
we can deal only with the bill before us. 
But I am hopeful that before long the ap- 
propriate Senate committee, or a special com- 
mittee, will undertake a thorough study of 
all our Government’s research programs. 


PROJECT CAMELOT Fact SHEET 


Project Camelot: Basic social science re- 
search project on preconditions of internal 
conflict, and on effects of indigenous gov- 
ernmental actions—easing, exacerbating or 
resolving—on those preconditions. 
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Contractor: Special Operations Research 
Office of the American University. 

Sponsor: Army Research Office, Office of 
Chief of Research and Development, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Starting dates: Authorized in August 
1964; large-scale’ research planning com- 
menced in January 1965. 

Estimated completion date: Early 1968. 

Budget: $450,000 last half of fiscal year 
1965 (January 1 to June 30, 1965). Esti- 
mated $1.1 million for fiscal year 1966 (cur- 
rent fiscal year). 

Current status: No research has been con- 
ducted in any country at this time. The 
past 6 months have been spent in planning 
the theoretical approaches and the research 
design. Possible sites for field research have 
not yet been chosen. The research design 
is expected to be completed in early fall; 
field work may begin in late fall. 

Staff: Six professional staff members by 
February 1, 1965. Twenty professional staff 
members by June 30, 1965. Three consult- 
ants have taken on major pl responsi- 
bilities. (They are not counted in 20 staff 
members cited above.) 

Thirty staff members expected at peak. 

Total effort is planned at 140 professional 
man-years over length of projects. 

Project director: Rex D. Hopper. B.A. 
(1922), Butler University (English); M.A. 
(1925), Butler University (comparative re- 
ligion); Ph. D. (1943), University of Texas 
(sociology). Senior staff scientist at SORO. 
Previous experience and publications: chalr- 
man, department of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, Brooklyn College; visiting professor of 
sociology under Fulbright program, National 
University of Buenos Aires; visiting profes- 
sor of sociology under Smith-Mundt Act, Na- 
tional University of Paraguay, Asuncion del 

y; visiting professor of sociology, Na- 
tional University of Mexico (four summers) ; 
member of faculty, Department of Sociology, 
University of Texas, and of the Institute of 
Latin American Studies; member of staff and 
treasurer, Colegio of Internacional, Asuncion 
del Paraguay; publications on violent social 
change and sociology in Latin America. 


Task STATEMENT 


1. Task title: “Methods for predicting and 
influencing social change and internal war 
potential” (Camelot). 

2. Sponsor: OCRD. 

3. Consumers: DCSOPS, OCRD, ACSI, 
CDC, all commands conducting counter- 


insurgency. 

4. Principal investigator: To be deter- 
mined. 

Location of main effort: Washington, D.C., 
and Latin America. 

5. Scope: 

(a) Objective of research: To assist the 
Army in planning for appropriate advisory 
and assistance operations in developing na- 
tions by testing, in relation to one country, 
the feasibility of developing a social systems 
model which will give the following capabil- 
ities: 

(1) Measurement of internal war poten- 
tial: a means for identifying, measuring, and 
forecasting the potential for internal war. 

(2) Estimation of reaction effects: a means 
for estimating the relative effectiveness of 
various governmental practices, and levels of 
military involvement over a wide range of 
environmental conditions. 

(3) Information coHection and handling 
systems: means and procedures for rapid 
collection, storage, and retrieval of data on 
internal war potential and effects of govern- 
mental action, with appropriate considera- 
tion of existing and likely future automated 
facilities for processing and analysis. 

(b) Background: The present interna- 
tional situation—especially our relations 
with the developing countries—has resulted 
in a marked increase in the appreciation of 
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the importance of the low-level conflict mis- 
sion of the military. Paralleling this trend 
has been a growing realization among mili- 
tary and civilian governmental leaders that 
a requirement exists for earlier warning of 
the possibility of outbreak of internal war and 
greater understanding of the effects of 
various military and other governmental pos- 
tures and actions in this environment. 

Military knowledge, skills and techniques 
which were sufficient to meet the task of 
preparing for and fighting conventional war- 
fare, both nuclear and nonnuclear, require 
expansion and refinement to meet the opera- 
tional and military assistance demands of 
cold war environment. 

The military requirement for research of 
the various types covered in this task have 
been expressed in CDOG 1310(A) b, 1310(B)b, 
1510, and 1320(B)o; in the report of the 
R.D.T. & E. Limited War Task Group, August 
1961 (2.2.2.2—4), and in the April 1963 IDA 
report (Barmack). 

(c) Method of approach: This task will 
consist of a large number of interrelated 
studies within each of the four areas of re- 
search defined by the above four objectives. 
These areas of research will, in turn, be in- 
terrelated. Findings and concepts within 
each will direct the plans and orientations 
within the others. Generally, the types of 
studies to be planned within each of the four 
areas will be the following: 

(1) Model construction: The first major 
effort of the task will be to construct a con- 
ceptual scheme or analytic model which will 
identify parameters of social systems to be 
studied in detail for an understanding of so- 
cial conflict, and will relate the findings of 
such studies to the operational objectives. 
Three types of studies may be indicated: re- 
views of previous attempts based on the most 
relevant of past work modified by findings 
of this task applicable to the current opera- 
tional need, and simulation studies of par- 
ticular aspects of conflict. During the life of 
the task, the new model will be modified and 
refined as results from all areas of study sug- 
gest improvements. At the final stage, this 
model will be used as a guide for the trans- 
lation of research findings into a set of 
specifications for an information storage and 
retrieval system which can be tested for suit- 
ability as a scientific base for operational and 
policy planning. 

(2) Indicator analysis: Based on param- 
eters identified in the model, studies of 
indicators of internal war potential will fall 
in the following areas: 

(A) Studies of societal processes will be 
done to determine the underlying nature of 
social conflict, including both the character- 
istics of cleavage formation within a society, 
and the nature of adjudication processes. 

(B) Preconditions of internal war will be 
studied both empirically and analytically. 
This will include indicators emphasizing in- 
tellectual factors (e.g., ideology), economic 
factors (e.g., changes in standard of living), 
political factors (e.g., relative strength of 
incumbents and potential insurgents), and 
societal processes (e.g., rapid social change). 

(C) The processes by which conflicts and 
preconditions are transformed into internal 
war can be studied in the changing relation- 
ship between incumbents and potential in- 
surgents, the organizing activities of both 
incumbents and insurgents preparatory to 
internal warfare, and techniques (such as 
terrorism) of conducting internal war. 

(3) Effects of governmental actions. Using 
as criteria the types of societal changes in- 
dicative of potential internal war, a series 
of studies will be conducted on the effects 
of various kinds of governmental actions. 
This will include military activities such as 
civic action, training of recruits, foreign 
training of officers, civil affairs, internal se- 
curity missions, psychological operations, 
socialization within the military and overt 
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political activities. Analyses of these pro- 
grams should consider scope, intensity, tim- 
ing, control, coordination, subtypes and 
techniques of the activities. Other govern- 
mental actions to be considered will be those 
in which military cooperation or coordina- 
tion is most important, including police 
function, economic development, social wel- 
fare, public information and foreign policy. 

(4) Information system design and feasi- 
bility test. The translation of findings into 
operational use will require cost/effectiveness 
studies of collection, storage and retrieval 
processes. As a basis for such evaluations 
attempts will be made to collect the infor- 
mation required in a specified country, to 
integrate the information on internal war 
indicators and governmental actions, and to 
render this information into forms most us- 
able by planners and operators. 

6. Estimated professional man-years re- 
quired: 


Fiscal year 1968 


7. Phasing. 

Piscal year 1965, first question: Initial 
coordination with relevant Government 
agencies; establishment of project concept. 

Appointment of National Academy of 
Science advisory committee. 

Determination of additional staff require- 
ments and initiation of necessary recruiting. 

Second question: Designation of overall 
project manager. 

Development of more detailed planning. 

Selection of appropriate countries or study 
sites. 

Selection of special advisory panels. 

Establishment of organizational structure 
for project. 

Coordination with relevant government 
agencies. 

Third question: Establishment of details 
of project projections. 

Initiation of state-of-knowledge studies in 
all project areas. 

Establishment of field office and develop- 
ment of field research connections. 

Determination of special facility require- 
ments. 

Preparation of requests for proposals on 
portions of project to be subcontracted. 

Fourth question: Establishment of in- 
house cross-policy, and systems studies. 

Receipt and review of proposals for sub- 
contracts. 

Establishment of summer study and re- 
view group. 

Further detailed development of activity 
projection. 

Augmentation of staff. 

8. Fiscal year 1966: Focus of research on 
eross-policy field studies. Fiscal year 1967: 
Focus of research on field studies of the 
selected country. Fiscal year 1968: Conduct 
of feasibility test of information system for 
anticipating insurgency and planning 
counteraction. 


TEE Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1965. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: Many agencies of 
the Government are sponsoring social science 
research which focuses on foreign areas and 
people and thus relates to the foreign policy 
of the United States. Some of it involves 
residence and travel in foreign countries 
and communication with foreign nationals. 
As we have recently learned, it can raise 
problems affecting the conduct of our for- 
eign policy. 

For that reason I am determined that no 
Government sponsorship of foreign area 
research should be undertaken which in the 
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judgment of the Secretary of State would 
adversely affect United States foreign rela- 
tions. Therefore I am asking you to estab- 
lish effective procedures which will enable 
you to assure the propriety of Government- 
sponsored social science research in the 
area of foreign policy. I suggest that you 
consult with the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to determine the proper proce- 
dures for the clearance of foreign affairs re- 
search projects on a Government-wide basis. 
Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1965. 

Memorandum for Secretaries of the Military 
Departments; Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering; the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense; General Counsel; the 
Special Assistant; Assistants to the 
Secretary of Defense; Director, Defense 
Communications Agency; Director, De- 
fense Intelligence Agency; Director, De- 
tense Supply Agency; Director, National 
Security Agency. 

Subject: Clearance of studies with foreign 
policy implications. 

Hereafter all studies done in or for the 
Department of Defense, the conduct of 
which may affect the relations of the United 
States with foreign governments, are to be 
cleared with the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (International Security 
Affairs) before they are initiated. 

ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, several 
Senators have mentioned that they wish 
to offer amendments and make remarks. 
I believe the Senator from Wisconsin was 
the first one to mention an amendment. 
The Senator from Oregon had some com- 
ments to make on the Fulbright memo- 
randum. I shall yield, as nearly as I can, 
in the order in which Senators asked to 
‘be heard. 

Suppose we have some comments first 
and then get to the amendments. I yield 
first to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
take half or three-quarters of an hour 
to comment on that matter, because it 
raises fundamental policy questions. I 
am willing to accommodate myself to the 
convenience of Senators. 

Mr. STENNIS. Suppose I yield to the 
Senator from Hawaii, then. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for a magnificent presentation of 
this complex measure. I invite attention 
to the committee amendment on page 
47 of the bill, section 639, covering the 
65-35 formula. I am sure the Senator 
realizes that many of us have felt our- 
selves in opposition to the proposal in 
this item. I believe we have adequately 
Satisfied the proposal that the Secretary 
of Defense should be given authority to 
decide on the distribution of work be- 
tween public and private yards. There- 
fore, I am hopeful that the conference 
committee will seriously consider delet- 
ing section 639 from the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the inter- 
est of the Senator. Other Senators have 
a different interest. So there is an inter- 
est on both sides of this matter. 

Generally, I think there should be 
some surveillance by the Congress over 
the allocation of these funds. The 
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amount involved is a great deal of money. 
But we have capable public shipyards, 
and of course we have capable private 
shipyards. There is not a shipyard in 
Mississippi that shares in the $843.2 mil- 
lion included in this bill for conversion, 
alteration and repair of Navy ships, so 
I am not directly involved in the matter. 
But there should be some surveillance. 
The Senator from Hawaii should note 
the fact that the committee did not 
write a hard money or dollar rule, but in- 
cluded a proviso on page 47 of the bill 
which reads: 

Provided, That if determined by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to be inconsistent with the 
public interest based on urgency of require- 
ment of the fleet to have such vessels re- 
paired, altered, or converted as required 
above, such work may be done in Navy or 
private shipyards as he may direct. 


So the Secretary has absolute discre- 
tion to do what he thinks is best in the 
public interest, as indicated in the pro- 
viso. It has worked well in the past, and 
I believe it will in the future. 

Mr. INOUYE. I commend the Senator 
from Mississippi. That provision is 
helpful, but I think it would be much 
better if it were deleted. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Hawaii and 
his attitude. 

Mr. President, I had promised to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina, who 
has a comment to make. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. Mr. 
President, both Senators from South 
Carolina have studied section 639. We 
share the concern of the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inovye]. As Senators well 
know, we have an important shipyard in 
our State, with a large employment. We 
are aware of the difficulties that this sec- 
tion may involve. It is necessary for a 
shipyard to maintain a steady work force 
to be able to engage in repairing of ships. 
In order to be able to perform their work, 
it is necessary to have a regular staff 
of employees who can be maintained as a 
working force. We feel that that is as 
essential to our Naval Establishment as 
it is to have ships, particularly with re- 
spect to the Charleston Navy Yard, be- 
cause we engage there in the very im- 
portant work of repairing Polaris sub- 
marines. 

I have discussed this matter on sev- 
eral occasions with the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, for whom we 
ali have the highest regard. 

I compliment him for the moving state- 
ment he made in connection with the 
war in Vietnam. It was reassuring anda 
fine statement, for the benefit of all 
Americans. 

Returning to the section, as I under- 
stand, the addition of the proviso gives 
a broad area of discretion to the Secre- 
tary in order to make his determinations 
in accordance with what he believes is 
in the national interest. That makes 
flexible, as I understand it, the previous 
language of the section, which is quite 
direct and refers to the percentages. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
proviso provides that flexibility of opera- 
tion and that area of discretion to the 
Secretary in carrying out this section? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has read 
the language correctly. It does give the 
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Secretary discretion. He can divide this 
as he may direct, so long as he bases his 
conclusion upon the facts, the sole guide 
being the public interest. The Senator 
used the term “national interest.” The 
words here are “public interest,” which is 
equivalent to the same thing. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. 
They mean the same thing. 

Mr. STENNIS. If he finds this for- 
mula too rigid or too inconsistent with 
the public interest, based on the urgency 
of the requirements of the fleet, with 
reference to repair, alteration, or con- 
version of naval vessels, he can do it in 
any way he muy direct. That language 
was put in to give him the discretion to 
which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. 
Let me ask the Senator another question 
in connection with the military procure- 
ment authorization bill: Was not a sec- 
tion similar to this omitted therefrom, 
and would that not normally be the place 
where such a provision as this would 
appear? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is a section in 
that bill, and being a member of both 
committees, I made the point at the time, 
that I did not believe that the language 
precluded the Appropriations Committee 
from recommending the inclusion of the 
“65-35” provision, and that it did not 
preclude the Senate from adopting such 
a provision. I believe that I reported 
that to the Senate when the conference 
report on the procurement authorization 
was considered. I know that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
was in the same conference, 

There is language on the subject, but 
this is a limitation on the use of funds 
included in this bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. 
The impression given to the Secretary, 
I hope, will not be employed to reduce 
the effectiveness of the very important 
naval shipyards we have—especially the 
one in Charleston. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I hope that it does not involve a Navy 
yard in his State. It is a valuable yard 
facility. This language has been in the 
law now for 3 consecutive years. The 
Senator’s yard has prospered greatly 
under this very language. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy now to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He has worked on this bill for a long time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say to 
both Senators from South Carolina [Mr. 
Russett and Mr. TxHurmonp], to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
IntyrE], who I see is on his feet, and 
also to the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INovYE], that the 65-35 section has been 
in the bill for 3 or 4 years. The Navy 
does not like it particularly, but they say 
they can live with it. The Secretary of 
Defense says that he will get by with it. 

Under the public interest proviso, there 
has been more money spent in the Naval 
shipyards than the 65 percent in the last 
two years. I believe that the actual 
amount spent in naval yards last year 
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was all but 33 percent. I am confident 
that this provision, with its broad discre- 
tion in the public interest, will be satis- 
factory. 

The House has nothing in the bill on 
this subject. If there are strong de- 
mands by the House conferees we can 
leave the section out. 

From my own personal point of view, I 
would not care too much to see it left out, 
but we have put it in for the last 3 or 
4 years because of divergent interests 
brought up on the floor of the Senate 
and, therefore, we felt that as the Navy 
can get along with it, and the Secretary 
of Defense can get along with it, it was 
better to have it in and take it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. I 
am encouraged that the House conferees 
may be insistent, and I am delighted to 
hear the expressions of the Senator from 
Massachusetts that he does not feel 
strongly on this point. 

Mr.STENNIS. On the question of the 
public interest, let me ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts, has it not proved to 
be an adequate vehicle to take care of 
any situation that can arise on either side 
of the controversy? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The answer is 
“yes,” obviously. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am especially 
interested in section 639 of the Senate 
version of the bill since the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations amended it to 
include a provision that at least 35 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated for re- 
pair, alteration, and conversion of naval 
vessels should be utilized in private ship- 
yards. 

I was pleased that the House of Rep- 
resentatives did not include any such 
provision in the bill which it passed. 
The provision which the Senate com- 
mittee wrote into the bill would provide 
a degree of flexibility. The Senate pro- 
vision makes it possible for the Secretary 
of Defense to depart from the limitation 
when he determines that application of 
the limitation is inconsistent with the 
public interest. 

However, it is my belief that it would 
be the wiser course to omit entirely the 
provision which is in the bill, as did the 
House. The allocation of repairs, altera- 
tions, and conversions of naval vessels 
between Navy shipyards and privately 
owned shipyards should be made, par- 
ticularly in this time of emergency, on 
the basis of efficiency, proficiency, time 
factors, and economy, rather than on 
any arbitrary allocation. 

The decision should be made on a 
case-to-case basis by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

It is my hope, therefore, that the posi- 
tion of the House on this matter will pre- 
vail in the conference, as I feel that this 
would be in the best interests of the 
national security. 

We in South Carolina have one of the 
finest naval shipyards in the country. 
We are very much interested in this 
shipyard. Still, I would not take this 
position if I did not feel it to be in the 
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best interest of national security; but, 
unless we keep these shipyards ready at 
any moment to go forward for repair, 
alteration, or conversion of vessels, I be- 
lieve that we could be in trouble. 

The capabilities of our naval shipyards 
are as essential a part of our defense 
forces as the vessels which they con- 
struct and repair. We must maintain 
these capabilities by utilizing them. 
Only in this way can we insure that the 
requisite skills and experience in ship- 
building and repair will be available in 
critical emergencies. 

We take pride that those employed in 
the naval shipyard located in Charles- 
ton, S. C., are skilled employees. They 
are dedicated, regular employees who 
know their jobs. In my judgment, it is 
important that we keep this reservoir in 
store, to be used at any time it may be 
needed. 

On the bill as a whole, I compliment 
the able Senator from Mississippi. He 
has done an outstanding job. It has 
been my great pleasure to cooperate with 
him. 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. I appreciate his 
cooperation. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. As I said, I believe that we 
need some surveillance around the flexi- 
ble language in the bill but, of course, if 
this provision goes to conference, I, as a 
conferee, will support the Senate posi- 
tion. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. I 
know that he has a great interest in this 
matter. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, as 
usual, the Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations has done an outstanding 
job in its consideration of this year’s 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, I would like to 
express my admiration of the careful, 
meticulous job done by the Senator from 
Mississippi and his colleagues in shaping 
the bill now before the Senate. 

I was quite concerned, however, to 
learn of the inclusion in this bill of sec- 
tion 639, which has attempted to restore 
a modified version of the often dis- 
credited 65-35 formula. 

As Senators will know, the Secretary 
of Defense testified before the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of both the Sen- 
ate and the House that retention of the 
65-35 formula for the distribution of 
work between public and private ship- 
yards would result in increased costs to 
the taxpayers for ship repair, alteration, 
and conversion. Both Chambers of the 
Congress concurred by striking the 65-35 
formula from the defense authorization 
bill. This action was taken with the full 
and enthusiastic support of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

After the Congress had thus expressed 
itself on this subject, the House enacted 
H.R. 9221, the bill before us, without any 
attempt to restore the 65-35 provision. 
I was disappointed to learn that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations nad 
thus acted on its own to insert this give- 
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away of the taxpayers’ dollars which 
section 639 represents. 

I am hopeful that the conferees on 
H.R. 9221 will see the wisdom of deleting 
section 639. I express this hope free 
from any regional interest, and base it 
solely on the fact that, to the best of my 
knowledge, every knowledgeable expert 
in the field has recommended that the 
65-35 formula be abolished. Among 
these experts I would list the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 

The issue here is not whether or not 
U.S. naval vessels will be repaired, over- 
hauled, or converted. The issue is sim- 
ply whether the U.S. Navy will be per- 
mitted to do this work with a maximum 
of efficiency and a minimum of expense 
to the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, section 639 is bad medi- 
cine for the ills of our domestic ship- 
building industry. Its anticompetitive 
effect is simple; it simply guarantees to 
the commercial yards that, no matter 
how slipshod their work, the Navy will 
continue to send work to them. Its im- 
pact upon quality control, overall com- 
petitiveness, and the ability of manage- 
ment is easy to forsee. The retention of 
section 639 will represent another victory 
for the private shipbuilding interests of 
this Nation at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. President, I am appreciative of the 
remarks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the remarks 
of the Senator from Mississippi, indicat- 
ing that there will be a considerable 
amount of fiexibility in this provision as 
it is administered by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I, for one, thinking in terms of the 
Vietnam situation, thinking in the terms 
the Senator has shown to the American 
people through his analysis of defense 
matters, believe that next year, with 
strikes up and down the west coast in pri- 
vate yards, as well as up and down the 
east coast, the Secretary of Defense 
should not have this limitation placed 
upon him. I urge the Senator and the 
other conferees on the part of the Senate, 
when they go to conference with the 
House, to give serious thought to the 
complete deletion of section 639. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
He has stated his thoughts on this sub- 
ject very well. I appreciate his remarks. 
I believe I should now describe the com- 
mittee action and the reasons therefor. 


LIMITATION ON SHIP REPAIR FUNDS 

The Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Acts for fiscal years 1963, 1964, 
and 1965 included the so-called 65-35 
formula with respect to the allocation of 
Navy ship conversion, alteration, and 
repair work between the Navy shipyards 
and the privately owned shipyards. This 
provision includes an escape clause that 
allows such work to be allocated with- 
out regard to the formula when the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines that it is 
in the national interest to do so. The 
Secretary did make use of this provision 
during fiscal year 1965. 

The budget proposed that this pro- 
vision not be included in the bill for 
fiscal year 1966, and it was not included 
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in the House bill. However, the com- 
mittee recommends the inclusion of the 
provision. In recommending this pro- 
vision, the committee considered section 
303 of the Department of Defense Pro- 
curement and Research Act—Public Law 
89-37—-which provides: 

The assignment of naval ship conversion, 
alteration, and repair projects shall be made 
on the basis of economic and military con- 
siderations and shall not be restricted by the 
requirements that certain portions of such 
naval shipwork be assigned to particular 
types of shipyards or to particular geographi- 
cal areas by similar requirements. 


Mr. President, when I presented the 
conference report on the procurement 
authorization bill to the Senate, I made 
it clear that this provision did not re- 
strict the right of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to recommend, and the Sen- 
ate to adopt the 65-35 provision, so long 
as that provision is tied to the funds ap- 
propriated in the bill containing the 
provision. 

In recommending the inclusion of this 
provision, the committee has taken into 
consideration several factors, such as— 

First. The fact that the United States 
has an excess of shipyard capacity. 

Second. The fact that it is in our na- 
tional interest to maintain as much of 
this capacity as possible. 

Third. The fact that during the past 
3 years the provision has not resulted in 
any serious problems for the Navy ship- 
yards. 

Mr. President, there is one other point 
that should be stressed. This bill in- 
cludes $843,173,000 for conversion, alter- 
ation, and repair work. Under the 
Navy's preliminary plan the private 
Shipyards would be allocated $221,865,- 
000 of this total, which is about $3 mil- 
lion more than they were allocated dur- 
ing fiscal year 1965. However, this allo- 
cation represents only 26.3 percent of the 
total. This allocation is similar to the 
allocation to private yards during fiscal 
year 1962, which was the year before the 
65-35 provision was introduced and 
when the private yards were allocated 
only 21.6 percent of such work. 

In addition, it is generally known that 
the Department of Defense is seriously 
considering a proposal whereby ship- 
yards in the United Kingdom will be al- 
lowed to compete on an equal basis with 
American shipyards for the construction 
of a limited number of Navy noncom- 
batant ships. These ships are of the 
type that would ordinarily be built in the 
privately owned shipyards in this coun- 
try. For these reasons, the committee 
urges the adoption of the current pro- 
vision contained in section 639. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, first, I 
would like to add my compliments to 
those of Senators who have expressed 
their appreciation to the Senator from 
Mississippi for the outstanding work he 
has done on the bill. We have come to 
expect such fine work from him. I ap- 
preciate also his remarks on the Viet- 
nam situation, which I believe are most 
helpful. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief comment to supplement 
the remarks that have already been made 
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about section 639, to indicate my reser- 
vations with respect to it. 

The Department of Defense has con- 
stantly stressed its dedication to the 
principle of the strongest possible De- 
fense Establishment, combined with em- 
phasis on cost effectiveness. I know that 
the Senator from Mississippi has the 
same objective. 

Congress could take no action more 
effectively designed to accomplish this 
purpose than to repeal the 65-35 provi- 
sion for conversion, alteration, and re- 
pair of naval vessels. The Secretary of 
the Navy has pointed out that an increase 
in the overhaul of nuclear submarines 
accomplished at naval shipyards, as op- 
posed to private shipyards, would con- 
stitute a substantial savings to the US. 
Treasury. 

With a defense budget running over 
$50 billion a year, we must look for areas 
where savings can be made, especially 
when these savings will serve to sharpen 
the skills of craftsmen who will be among 
those first called in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. 

If it is the objective of Congress to in- 
sist upon the most effective expenditure 
of Federal funds, repeal of this provision, 
it seems to me, would be in the public in- 
terest. When the Joint Senate-House 
Conference Committee meets to consider 
the defense appropriations bill, I hope 
that the Senate conferees will seriously 
consider supporting this suggestion. 

I am reassured, as also are the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire and other Sen- 
ators, by the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi that 
the language of section 639, as it is now 
included in the bill, is designed to insure 
flexibility in the exercise of discretion 
by the Secretary of Defense. For that 
assurance I am very grateful to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. STENNIS I thank the Senator 
very much for his fine remarks and 
presentation. I know that he has a great 
interest in this subject. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., is fighting for its life. The 
Secretary of Defense has ordered that 
this yard be phased out over a period of 
10 years, a decision which I cannot ac- 
cept as wise and expedient. This action 
presumably was based, in part at least, 
on the determination that the Ports- 
mouth yard is not economically competi- 
tive. The management at the yard and 
the workers at the yard have jointly ex- 
tended ever, effort to disprove this con- 
clusion over the past few months, and 
remarkable progress in cfficiency and 
productivity has been achieved. But we 
can only prove our mettle by having full 
opportunity in the construction, conver- 
sion, alteration, and repair of Polaris 
and attack submarines. 

It is for that reason that I express my 
concern about the restrictive language 
recommended by the Senate committee, 
which would limit the use of funds for 
ship repair, alteration, and conversion, 
so as to provide that at least 35 percent 
of such work shall be perfcrmed by pri- 
vately owned shipyards. I cannot con- 
cede, as the language in the report sug- 
gests, that this is a reasonable, equitable, 
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or desirable distribution of work between 
private and public yards. If there is one 
area where the public yards admittedly 
excel, it is in the field of alteration and 
repair. On this point, I invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to a statement 
contained in the summary of “Study of 
Naval Requirements for Shipyard Ca- 
pacity,” issued by the Department of De- 
fense on November 17, 1964, in support 
of the decision to close some of our public 
yards. 

In respect to conversion, alteration, and 
repair (CAR) work, the studies show that 
in many cases it is cheaper for DOD to per- 
form such work in-house. This results from 
the fact that the naval shipyards which must 
be maintained for strategic and operational 
reasons have a high fixed overhead cost 
which continues regardless of workload as- 
signed. Hence, if the volume of CAR work 
performed in the naval shipyards were in- 
creased from the present level of 65 percent 
to the former level of about 80 percent, it is 
believed the overall savings to DOD, at least 


in the short run, would be $10 to $15 million 
annually. 


Mr. President, it is clear from this 
statement that military authorities 
themselves would prefer to return to the 
former distribution, which resulted in 
80 percent of the repair work being done 
in public shipyards. And it is interest- 
ing to note that during 1965, the Secre- 
tary of Defense found it necessary to 
authorize several exceptions to the 65-35 
formula in order that the necessary work 
might be performed where it could be 
handled most satisfactorily, and that was 
in our public facilities. 

I realize that due to the parliamentary 
situation it is virtually impossible to 
revise their formula in the bill now be- 
fore the Senate. However I feel strongly 
that we should not further starve our 
already hungry public yards and that, 
moreover, we should not tighten this al- 
ready restrictive language, by making it 
even more difficult for the Department of 
the Navy to obtain its repair work on our 
nenung ships when and where it needs 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, earlier 
this year the military procurement au- 
thorization bill was enacted. This bill, 
now Public Law 89-37, includes section 
303 which reads as follows: 

The assignment of naval ship conversion, 
alteration, and repair projects shall be made 
on the basis of economic and military con- 
siderations and shall not be restricted by re- 
quirements that certain portions of such 
naval shipwork be assigned to particular 
types of shipyards or to particular geographi- 
cal areas or by similar requirements. 


The Secretary of Defense requested the 
elimination of the statutory 35-65 ratio 
for the allocation of ship repair, altera- 
tion, and conversion work between pri- 
vately owned and public shipyards. 
Pointing out that this work can be ac- 
complished with essentially equal effi- 
ciency in private shipyards and naval 
shipyards, Secretary of the Navy Paul 
Nitze feels that the distribution of this 
work between the two categories of ship- 
yards should be based upon considera- 
tion of assuring efficient utilization of 
shipyard capacities and capabilities rath- 
er than a rigid 35-65 division. He has 
pointed out that as more of this work 
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is assigned to the Navy yards, it is more 
economical to the Defense Department 
because they operate with fixed overhead 
costs that are largely independent of 
their assigned workload. 

Being fully acquainted with the excel- 
lent operations of the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard, I can attest to the correctness 
of the Navy’s judgment. 

It is, therefore, with regret, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I note the addition to H.R. 
9221 by the Committee on Appropriations 
of the statutory 35-65 division. This ac- 
tion controvenes the policy established 
by Congress only a few months age in 
Public Law 89-37. I earnestly hope that 
the Senate-House conferees will delete 
section 639 from the bill. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I shall vote 
for this very important and necessary 
appropriation bill which provides funds 
for the military functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for fiscal year 1966. 

I do want, however, to express my dis- 
appointment that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee added language— 
section 639—requiring that at least 35 
percent of Navy ship repair, alteration, 
and conversion funds be expended in 
privately owned shipyards, leaving 65 
percent for Navy yards. 

Section 639 is almost identical to 
language carried in the defense appro- 
priation bill the past 3 years. This year, 
however, Secretary of the Navy Paul H. 
Nitze recommended repeal of this ar- 
bitrary allocation of Navy ship repair, 
alteration and conversion work. 

His superior, Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, recommended re- 
peal of the 35-65 proviso. 

His superior, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armed Forces, President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, recommended repeal of the 
35-65 proviso. 

The House Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee recommended omission of 
the 35-65 proviso, the full House Appro- 
priations Committee concurred, and the 
House of Representatives, in approving 
the pending bill (H.R. 9221), also omitted 
this restriction. 

I have opposed the 35-65 proviso from 
the very beginning—and for precisely the 
same reasons the administration now op- 
poses it. 

I believe national defense considera- 
tions, not an arbitrary dollar division, 
should be the first and foremost basis for 
allocating Navy ship conversion, altera- 
tion, and repair work. 

I am glad that those administration 
officials most closely concerned with Navy 
fleet readiness and combat capability now 
agree that the 35-65 proviso is not in the 
best interest of national security. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
that earlier this year Congress enacted as 
part of the defense procurement and re- 
search and development authorization 
act a section stating that assignment of 
such Navy shipwork be on the basis of 
economic and military considerations, 
not under restrictive requirements that it 
be assigned to particular types of ship- 
yards or to particular geographic areas. 

The section of this enactment—Pub- 
lic Law 89-37—reads as follows: 


Sec. 303. The assignment of naval ship 
conversion, alteration, and repair projects 
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shall be made on the basis of economic and 
military considerations and shall not be re- 
stricted by requirements that certain por- 
tions of such naval shipwork be assigned to 
particular types of shipyards or to particular 
geographical areas or by similar require- 
ments. 


Thus, only last May, the Senate and 
the House went on record opposing re- 
strictions to allocate Navy ship conver- 
sion, alteration, and repair work by type 
of shipyard. 

Today, we are asked to approve a bill 
containing a section that allocates such 
work by type of shipyard. 

While I would like very much to see 
section 639 of the pending bill stricken, I 
realize the practical difficulties in at- 
tempting to do this. 

Section 639 reads as follows: 

Of the funds made available in this Act 
for repair, alteration, and conversion of naval 
vessels, at least 35 per centum shall be avail- 
able for such repair, alteration, and conver- 
sion in privately owned shipyards: Provided, 
That if determined by the Secretary of De- 
Tense to be inconsistent with the public in- 
terest based on urgency of requirement of 
the fleet to have such vessels repaired, altered, 
or converted as required above, such work 
may be done in Navy or private shipyards as 
he may direct. 


This is identical to language in the de- 
fense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1965, except that the words of the fleet“ 
have been added this year. 

It is recognized that section 639 is sub- 
ject to a point of order and could be 
stricken from the bill on the ground that 
it is legislation in an appropriation bill. 
The matter constituting legislation is the 
language beginning “Provided, That” 
through the end of the section. 

To avoid a poirt of order, an amend- 
ment could be offered to strike the pro- 
viso clause. Section 639 then would 
read: 

Of the funds made available in this Act for 
repair, alteration, and conversion of naval 
vessels, at least 35 per centum shall be avail- 
able for such repair, alteration, and con- 
version in privately owned shipyards. 


This would be even worse than section 
639 as it stands, for then the Secretary 
of Defense would have no discretion 
whatsoever to exceed the 65 percent for 
Navy yards even if fleet requirements 
demanded that additional work be per- 
formed in Navy yards. 

As one who believes allocation of such 
work should be on the basis of defense 
requirements, I certainly would not want 
to deprive the Secretary of Defense of 
the authority to allocate more than 65 
percent to Navy yards when fleet require- 
ments are urgent. 

The parliamentary situation being as 
it is and the possible alternatives worse 
than section 639 as it stands, the ques- 
tion then arises, “Why not move to strike 
section 639 from the bill?” 

This was attempted last year and was 
overwhelmingly rejected by voice vote 
of the Senate. My assessment of the 
situation today shows the result would 
be the same if anyone tried to delete sec- 
tion 639. A vote in the Senate to retain 
639 would make it much more difficult 
to remove section 639 if the bill goes to 
House-Senate conference committee. 
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Therefore, I am reluctantly forced to 
bow to the realities of the situation. 

I am as vigorously opposed to this sec- 
tion now, as I have always been. 

I am hopeful that it will be deleted in 
the House-Senate conference committee. 

Despite my objection to this one sec- 
tion, I shall vote to pass the defense ap- 
propriation bill as a vital measure to our 
national security. 

I hope the conferees on the part of the 
Senate will reconsider their position so 
far as the 35-65 proviso is concerned and 
take note of the fact that all the admin- 
istration experts in this field have recom- 
mended that the 35-65 proviso be re- 
pealed. 

I am glad to hear the assurance of the 
Senators who are in charge of the appro- 
priation bill that flexibility will be used 
in working out the 35-65-percent pro- 
viso. I do hope that if the conferees 
accept the Senate version, this flexibility 
will be given. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much for his statement, which 
covers the subject very well. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk, and ask to 
have stated. It is a technical amend- 
ment which would correct the reference 
to a section number. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Russe Lt of South Carolina in the chair). 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 38, 
line 4, it is proposed to strike out “521” 
and insert “621”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 417 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 417 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment (No. 417) offered by 
Mr. NEtson is as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, strike out 84,092,291. 
pong and insert in lieu thereof “$4,107,499,- 

On page 48, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all down through line 3. 

On page 48, line 4, strike out “642” and 
insert in lieu thereof “641”. 


Mr. NELSON. First, I should like to 
say to the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Stennis] that I have read extensively in 
the last two volumes of the hearings con- 
ducted by the Senator, which total ap- 
proximately 2,000 pages. I join other 
Senators present in commending the 
Senator from Mississippi and the com- 
mittee for an extremely thoughtful and 
probing hearing of the Defense Appro- 
priation request. 

My difference, considered alongside the 
$47 billion appropriation amounts to 
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something less than one one-thousandth 
of 1 percent. The amount involved in 
this is $15 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. On behalf of the com- 
mittee, as well as personally, I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for his remarks. 
The Senator is certainly within his 
rights to offer an amendment, and I 
shall be very much interested in the 
points that he makes. 

Does the Senator wish to have a yea- 
and-nay vote on his amendment? 

Mr. NELSON. I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. However. 
I do not believe there is a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators present to order the yeas 
and nays, so I shall wait until there is a 
quorum call. 

Mr. President, the amendment pro- 
poses to restore $15 million to the ap- 
propriation for the purpose of instituting 
the Army special training enlistment 
program called STEP. 

The House of Representatives in- 
cluded the amount in the appropriation 
bill passed by the House. 

The appropriation for the STEP pro- 
gram is supported and was supported in 
the testimony by Secretary of Defense 
NeNamara. It was supported in the 
testimony by Stephen Ailes, Secretary of 
the Army, Gen. Creighton W. Abrams, 
Jr., Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, Maj. 
Gen. B. F. Taylor, Director of Army 
Budget, Office, Controller of the Army, 
Brig. Gen. Lloyd B. Ramsay, Deputy 
Commander, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 
Tilton Davis, Jr., Director of Educational 
Development, 5th U.S. Army, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

‘There is rather extensive testimony in 
the record on the Senate side. I have 
all of that testimony and all of the ques- 
tions that were raised and, unlike the 
committee on the Senate side, I became 
strongly convinced that this is a very 
sound, thoughtful, creative and fruitful 
proposal that ought to be adopted. 

As I have said, the purpose of this 
amendment is to restore to the budget 
the funds for the Army’s special training 
enlistment program, or STEP. The Ap- 
propriations Committee deleted these 
funds, and added section 641 to the bill, 
which states: 

None of the funds provided in this act 
shall be available for the expenses of the 
special training enlistment program (STEP) 
or similar programs. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the House of Representatives 
voted to support the Army recommenda- 
tion. I think the reasons for supporting 
the House position are extremely com- 
pelling. 

The amendment would strike section 
641 from the bill, and add $15,208,900 
to the “Military personnel, Army” ap- 
propriations account, the amount of 
money allowed for STEP by the House. 

STEP was conceived by the Army as 
a way of reducing its reliance on the 
draft. Because of the fact that it uses 


large numbers of draftees, the Army has 
the highest requirements for those who 
enlist voluntarily of any of the services; 
they are so high, in fact, that in fiscal 
year 1964, the Army turned away 70,000 
men who wished to volunteer but could 
not qualify. 
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The Army is properly concerned about 
having to turn these men away, particu- 
larly since they are at the same time ac- 
cepting over 100,000 men from the draft 
each year, many of whom did not meet 
Army enlistment standards either. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that there are two rules which 
differ from each other—one rule relating 
to the physical and mental qualifications 
which are applicable to volunteers and 
a totally different rule which is applica- 
ble to men who are drafted? 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. The 
Army accepts the draftees who on their 
academic tests achieve a percentile of 21. 
That means that any draftee who 
achieves a score of 21 has 20 percent of 
the population academically beneath 
him. 


In the volunteer program the Army 
will accept only volunteers who achieve 
a percentile of 31, which is substantially 
higher. So we have a situation in which 
we are drafting into the Army men who 
achieve a percentile of 21 and who do 
not want to be in the Army, and reject- 
ing men who receive a percentile of 28, 
29, or 30, on the grounds that that is not 
high enough for a volunteer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That means that a 
young man who wants to volunteer is re- 
jected unless he reaches the level of 31. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But when the supply 
of volunteers is exhausted and draftees 
are needed, a person who did not qualify 
as a volunteer could qualify as a draftee. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin believe that this differ- 
ence in testing is not sound? 

Mr. NELSON. The difference in the 
testing may be sound enough. In other 
words, it may be defensible to draft 
someone who has a percentile of 21 and is 
going to stay in the Army for only 2 
years, but decline to accept a volunteer 
having a percentile of 31 who intends to 
spend his career in the service. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. However, I do not 
think it is defensible to refuse to accept 
a volunteer who achieves less than a per- 
centile of 31, not because he does not 
have the intellectual capacity but be- 
cause he has not had the reading, writ- 
ting, and arithmetic required. 

The purpose of the amendment is not 
to reduce the percentile but to provide 
that the Army may accept volunteers 
who receive a percentile of less than 31, 
send them to school at Fort Leonard 
Wood or elsewhere, and give them train- 
ing in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
so that they can take an examination and 
achieve a percentile of 31 or above. Then 
we will have a volunteer who will make a 
good soldier and will meet the standards 
of the Army. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have received a 
number of letters in this period of in- 
ternational stress inquiring why many 
persons are being rejected because they 
are labeled as dull normal. The query 
is: Are they not qualified to do some 
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work in the military service? There is 
menial work they could do. I thought 
those letters made a fairly strong point. 

I subscribe to what the Senator from 
Wisconsin is trying to do in his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

During the past 3 years, 91,000 men 
came in through the draft who would 
have been refused if they had volun- 
teered. Since it was felt that a willing 
volunteer frequently makes a better sol- 
dier than an unwilling draftee, and since 
it is a great expense to the Army to have 
to train a new set of draftees every 2 
years, while a volunteer is in for at least 
3 years, and is also much more likely to 
reenlist, the Army began to look about 
for some way to bring in more of the 
men it was turning away, while at the 
= time maintaining its high stand- 
ards. 

The answer they developed was STEP. 
Under this program, volunteers who are 
qualified except for a correctible medical 
deficiency, or a correctible educational 
deficiency, but not both, can be accepted 
as volunteers on a provisional basis, and 
assigned to STEP. 

In the case of those with a medical 
deficiency, the condition must be re- 
mediable within 6 weeks; after that time 
the man must meet the regular Army 
physical standards. 

There is one exception to the 6-week 
time limit under the Army proposal: 
if a man is underweight or overweight, 
and the doctors are confident that his 
weight can be brought within the pre- 
scribed bounds, but not within 6 weeks, 
he will still be eligible. 

In fiscal 1964, there were 12,600 volun- 
teers who passed all other standards but 
were medically disqualified. The Army 
estimates that 900 of these would have 
qualified for STEP. 

The major part of STEP, however, 
would deal with those whose mental test 
scores were too low. The Army requires 
a score of 31 on the Armed Forces quali- 
fying test—higher than any of the other 
services—and 56,000 volunteers were 
turned down in fiscal 1964 solely because 
they did not achieve this score. Of 
these, about 41,000 scored high enough 
to be eligible to enter the STEP program 
if it were instituted. 

Until the program has operated for 4 
years on an experimental basis, the 
Army proposed to enlist 15,000 each year 
out of the pool of around 42,000 eligibles 
for STEP. 

Those who are admitted with an edu- 
cational deficiency will be placed in a 
special 14-week training program at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Mo. Here they will 
spend half of each day recciving basic 
combat training, and half the day re- 
ceiving instruction in subjects like Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, social studies, and sci- 
ence. This will be a stretchout of 6 weeks 
in the normal 8-week basic combat train- 
ing course. 

At the end of the 14 weeks, trainees 
who have satisfactorily completed their 
basic combat training, and whom the 
Director of General Educational Devel- 
opment believes to have advanced ade- 
quately, will take the Armed Forces 
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qualifying test again. If they now score 

31 or higher, they will be given 2 weeks’ 

leave and then sent to advanced indi- 

vidual training like any other enlistee. 

Those who fail the Armed Forces 
qualifying test this second time, or who 
do not take it because the Director feels 
they are not ready, will be sent to a 
modified program combining advanced 
individual training and general educa- 
tional development; for 3 weeks they will 
receive 6 hours of general education and 
2 hours of military training each day, 
and “will then take the Armed Forces 
qualifying test a third time. 

Those who still fail will receive one 
final chance; they will continue for 
another 5 weeks of modified training, 
receiving up to 4 hours per day of gen- 
eral education on their deficient subjects, 
combined with on-the-job training as 
basic engineer pioneers, learning to use 
engineer tools, and the basic techniques 
of carpentry. 

At the end of this period, the trainee 
will take the Armed Forces qualifying 
test. If he scores 31 or higher, he will 
be assigned to an Active Army unit; if 
he scores lower, he will be discharged. 

The Army for some time now has 
operated similar programs of general 
educational development for draftees 
who were below their regular stand- 
ards—at present, men are eligible for 
the draft if they score as low as 21. 

Mr. Tilton Davis, Director of Educa- 
tional Development of the 5th Army, 
presented some figures to the Appropria- 
tions Committees on the success met by 
these programs at installations in the 
5th Army. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of Mr. Davis 
made before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations on January 26, 1965, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Mr. TILTON Davis, JR., DIREC- 
TOR OF GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
5TH U.S. ARMY, BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT 
or DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. SENATE, JANUARY 26, 
1965 
Mr. Chairman, members of the subcom- 

mittee, you recall that Mr. Ailes spoke of 

the AFQT—Armed Forces Qualifying Test— 
test score of 31 being the mental standard 
for enlistment but that some exceptions are 
made in the case of high school graduates. 

He further pointed out that during the past 

3 years some 91,000 draftees were taken into 

the Army who achieved scores below this 

minimum, 

The data I will present will be based on 
results some of these men have achieved in 
the Army’s general educational development 
program. 

After a man is accepted into service, the 
AFQT score is not used. The Army adminis- 
ters additional tests to specifically identify 
the aptitudes of individuals. The Army 
classification battery, or ACB, is the princi- 
pal test. It consists of 11 parts. By combin- 
ing these part scores, aptitude areas of in- 
dividuals are determined. The aptitude area 
scores are one of the factors used by classi- 
fication personnel to assign individuals to 
MOS training and by service schools as 
course prerequisites. 

One of the aptitude area scores is called 
the general technical or GT. The two parts 
which make up the GT are the verbal test 
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and arithmetical reasoning. GT aptitude 
area scores have a high correlation with 
scores achieved on the AFQT. A score of 31 
on the AFQT is about equal to a score of 90 
on the GT aptitude area. An AFQT score of 
15 is about a GT score of 75. 

Since GT scores are recorded on official 
records when educational level surveys are 
taken, individuals whose GT scores are below 
90 are identified. When the military training 
situation permits, these men are enrolled in 
on-duty or off-duty classes and instruction 
is given in reading, social studies, arithmetic, 
and general physical sciences. 

The two charts which follow (not printed 
in the Recorp) show the effect of GED in- 
struction on the general technical score of 
students. These experience data are from 
two 5th Army installations for classes con- 
ducted in the past 9 months. 

The first chart shows the GT scores 
achieved by 471 men before and after 210 
hours of instruction. The GT scores are 
plotted on the horizontal and number of men 
achieving each score is shown on the vertical. 
For example, this point shows that the pos- 
sible range of scores on the GT Aptitude Area 
Test is from 50 to 160 points. 

Note on the original test, men achieved 
scores ranging from the minimum possible, 
50 points, to a high of 119 with the average 
or mean of 83.5 points. After instruction, 
some men still remained at the minimum— 
these were nonreaders—whereas the highest 
score attained was 136 points. The mean on 
retest was 94.1 points, an increase of 10.6 
points over the original test. 

This second chart shows data comparable 
to the first chart except that the length of 
instruction was 400 hours compared to 210 
hours for the first group. 

On the original test, scores ranged from 
60 to 108 points with mean of 848 points, 
only 1.3 points above mean of the first group. 
Of the total 125 men 99 had below 90 GT 
score. After 400 hours of instruction, the 
range of scores was 73 to 139. The mean 
on retest was 112.6, a raise of 27.8 points 
from the original mean. On retest only eight 
men had GT scores below 90. 

Attention is invited to the fact that a 
number of men achieved scores of 115 or 
higher, and 43 men had scores of 120, the 
qualifying score for some of the hard skill 
MOS schools. 

But there are additional advantages of 
STEP that cannot be so objectively meas- 
ured but surely are as real. 

First, students can be carefully observed by 
military trainers and skilled teachers; per- 
sonal problems and difficulties can be iden- 
tified and appropriate professional guidance 
provided to overcome maladjustments. 

Second, special programs of instruction 
can be developed to meet the specific educa- 
tional needs of the individual, to bring his 
abilities into line with his interests. 

And third, opportunity to truly measure 
the value of the program—over a long period 
of time—will now be made available. 

The major problem of the GED portion of 
STEP will be the hiring of teachers—teach- 
ers able, interested, and desiring to work with 
young adults and knowledgeable of the char- 
acteristics of students they will have. It is 
our hope and plan to secure teachers na- 
tionwide, from rural and urban areas, from 
a large number of colleges, and with a variety 
of all ethnic, economic, social, and racial 
backgrounds. Through an effective program 
of teacher training and orientation, we will 
be able to better understand the personal 
attitudes, motivations, and frustrations of 
students who themselves will have great dif- 
ferences of culture and education. We will 
have assistance of personnel located at all 
Army installations in our hiring efforts. We 
fully expect to fill our faculty of 250 civilian 
teachers, but the task will be difficult in 
terms of quality and quantity of teachers 
desired, 
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During the first 14 weeks of training, con- 
current with BCT, the GED portion of the 
program will consist of 280 hours appor- 
tioned approximately as follows: 80 hours, 
English and reading; 60 hours, arithmetic 
and basic mathematics; 50 hours, social 
studies; 50 hours, elementary science; 40 
hours, examination and evaluation. 

It should be remembered that the specified 
hours allotted GED in the subject areas 
above will be modified as required to meet 
the educational needs of the individual 
trainees. ; 

Ninety hours of GED will be given those 
trainees during the first 3 weeks of the AIT/ 
GED phase of the program and 100 hours of 
GED instruction will be given to those who 
cannot advance to regular AIT at the end 
of this period. 

The USAFI achievement test II, USAFI 
achievement test III or the advanced Cali- 
fornia achievement test, as appropriate, will 
be administered at the beginning of the 
STEP GED program to determine the func- 
tional grade levels of STEP trainees. Other 
appropriate tests may be used as necessary 
during the instructional phases to deter- 
mine the educational progress of trainees— 
to permit identification and regrouping of 
rapid and slow learners and to determine 
which trainees require increased individual 
attention or additional instruction after 
duty hours in supervised study halls. 

In summary, then, it can be concluded 
that the STEP academic program will surely 
raise a large percentage of STEP students to 
and above the academic level required for 
enlistment. But more important, the stu- 
dents, through carefully designed guidance 
and instructional programs, will continue 
their personal growth after they complete 
STEP, and be able to work effectively in the 
Army structure. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does not the Sen- 
ator feel that these young men should 
be trained in the educational fundamen- 
tals by the Job Corps rather than to 
place this responsibility upon the Army, 
which has its hands full training sol- 
diers? 

Mr. NELSON. As the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina knows 
there is testimony in the hearings on 
this exact point. I read the questions 
and answers of representatives of the 
Department of Defense, who said no. 
I believe the Department of Defense is 
correct. 

I do not believe there is any way to 
combine the education necessary to 
qualify and the necessary military train- 
ing of the individual under any public 
training organization or the HEW. On 
that exact point, the testimony of Secre- 
tary Ailes was as follows: 

Lastly—and the most difficult question 
always is—the Job Corps is already going 
to do this. They are going to take people 
in and one of the things they hope to train 
them for is to make them eligible for mili- 
tary service. I say that is fine. But that 
is not a substitute, in our mind. That is 
not the same thing. It does not do the same 
thing for us that our program will do. 

This program of ours enables us to give a 
man education under military discipline, at 
the same time he is getting his basic train- 
ing. It enables us to screen and evaluate 
and to be sure the men who come in, who 
originally could not meet our standards, are 
men who are going to make good soldiers. 


President, 
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All we are talking about here is just some 
10,000 additional spaces. 

Isubmit this is a program the Army should 
engage in. It will be useful to us in the 
future. If we get into a situation where we 
have to broaden the base rapidly, we will 
have learned how to bring up the qualifi- 
cations of people. I am supported in this 
by the Chief and the Vice Chief of Staff and 
a group of hard-working people of the Army 
staff who have studied this program and are 
convinced it is a good program. 


There is, as the Senator knows, testi- 
mony throughout the record on this ex- 
act point. I thought that the Army’s 
position was compelling and persuasive 
as to that question. However, obviously 
the Senate committee, of which I believe 
the Senator is a member, did not be- 
lieve so. But on the House side, the com- 
mittee and the House of Representatives 
endorsed and adopted the Army position. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
policies of the Department of the Army 
and the Department of Defense are 
guided by the policy handed down by the 
administration. Does the Senator not 
feel, in view of the responsibility which 
the Army has to train people to fight in 
Vietnam and perhaps in other places, 
that nonmilitary training should be han- 
dled by the Job Corps? 

I remind the Senator that the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has issued an 
administrative manual, in December 
1964, which provides that the educa- 
tional program in the Job Corps centers 
is geared to helping young people get 
and hold jobs in which they can advance, 
helping them to return to school, help- 
ing them to enter the MTDA, which is 
the Manpower Training and Develop- 
ment Association, and other vocational 
training programs, or helping them to 
qualify to enlist in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, one of the purposes of 
the Job Corps is to prepare young people 
to enter the Armed Forces. That is one 
of the big arguments that was presented 
here for the Job Corps—that the Job 
Corps would prepare young people to 
enter the Armed Forces. Figures were 
cited to show—as the Senator cited 
figures this morning—how many were 
disqualified for one reason or another. 
The Job Corps was organized. It is now 
in operation. This is one of its purposes. 

Why should we want to duplicate any 
program? Why should we not allow the 
Job Corps to do this job and let it pro- 
vide the educational training and let 
the Army devote its full attention to its 
military responsibilities? The Army has 
enough responsibilities without having 
to operate a school for these young peo- 
ple. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there 
are several answers to that. First, the 
Army is already doing exactly what we 
are talking about. The testimony of the 
military spokesman for the Army pointed 
out that they are taking draftees with a 
percentile of 21, which is 10 less than 
that required of a volunteer. They then 
train them in a program similar to that 
which is underway now. Second, a sub- 
stantial portion of the Army function is 
educational, educating soldiers and 
training them in a thousand skills. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Army facilities 
are limited. The Army is not equipped 
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to take on the responsibility of train- 
ing additional thousands of young men 
whom the Job Corps could train, whom 
the civilian vocational schools or other 
agencies could train. They would have 
to train some of them because there 
would be no other way out. However, 
why should we place additional respon- 
sibilities on the Army and require it to 
do more training than it is equipped to 
do when such training could be done by 
some other agency? 

Mr. NELSON. I believe that the an- 
swer is very simple. Under this pro- 
gram the Army would take 15,000 volun- 
teers who they think would qualify. 
Those 15,000 volunteers would be trained 
and they estimate 12,000 would achieve 
a percentile of 31. Those volunteers 
would be likely to remain in the Army 
much longer. That has been proven by 
the record. They would be in the Army 
because they wanted to be. They would 
replace 12,000 draftees who do not want 
to be in the Army and who may never be 
able to achieve a percentile of 31 anyway. 

It seems to me that, instead of doing 
that, we foolishly say, “No.” There isa 
man who wants to be a soldier. He has 
the intellectual capacity to become a 
soldier. So, instead of letting him make 
a career out of the Army and become a 
good soldier, we say, “No, we will not 
give you the training, but we will draft 
men with a percentile of 21, some of 
whom could never reach a percentile of 
31.“ So we are drafting men with a low 
percentile and giving them that train- 
ing, and yet refusing to take those who 
want to join. 

It does not make any sense tome. We 
provide education in all walks of life. 
We provide education in our schools, 
which education helps young men enter 
the Army. We provide education in the 
Job Corps. We provide education in the 
Army. The Army is the biggest single 
educator in America. It has more people 
taking correspondence courses and more 
people taking technical courses of all 
kinds than any school, university in this 
country. 

This is a function that the Army could 
handle very well: As to the Job Corps, I 
am glad to see them doing this job. 
However, this would not do a volunteer 
any good. A young man could qualify 
with a percentile of 31 and above and still 
not be able to get into the Job Corps. 
bad Job Corps is not able to accept them 
all. 

If anybody were to read the testimony 
carefully, he would have to come to the 
conclusion that the Army position is 
sound. 

This program would relieve us of draft- 
ing thousands of men. We are talking 
about drafting married men. What 
sense would that make if we could obtain 
volunteers, as the Army believes? Their 
experience seems reliable to me. They 
have the test scores to prove what they 
can do, and how they can raise the per- 
centile. 

The proof has been submitted as a part 
of the record. I believe that the Senator 
has read it. Why should we draft mar- 
ried men when the Army can obtain 
about 35,000 additional volunteers a year 
who can qualify for the Army stand- 
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ards, which are higher for enlistment 
than are the standards in any other 
service. I cannot understand such a 
position. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Army is pos- 
sibly the greatest training center in the 
United States. But it should not be re- 
quired to take on additional duties and 
have to train those who have fallen below 
the standard which the Army has set, 
because then it would take the time of 
the Army away from its main functions 
in order to give elementary nonmilitary 
traming to people who could receive that 
training elsewhere. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the Senator’s argument holds 
water. 

We spend a vast amount of time train- 
ing draftees. The draftees come in for 
2 years and then quit. We would not 
have to continue to train them if we had 
volunteers who stayed in for more than 
the 2-year period. 

On the basis of these figures, the Army 
estimates that about 80 percent of the 
15,000 STEP trainees, or 12,000 men, will 
successfully pass through the program 
each year. This will provide 12,000 addi- 
tional military personnel. If this pro- 
gram is as successful as the Army be- 
lieves it will be, it will ultimately provide 
33,000 additional military personnel an- 
nually. 

It has been argued that this program 
belongs in the poverty program, rather 
than the Army; that is why it was cut out 
of the budget by the Appropriations 
Committee. There can be little question 
that STEP, like any program of educa- 
tion, will help to reduce poverty; but that 
is not its main purpose. The main pur- 
pose of STEP is to reduce the Army’s 
training costs, and to secure a higher 
caliber of manpower for the Army. 

In fiscal year 1965, 266,000 men went 
through basic training on their way into 
the Active Army; combined with those 
who received basic training in the Re- 
serve and the National Guard, this made 
a total of 388,000 men who were given 
basic training by the Army. The Air 
Force and the Navy, by comparison, 
trained about 115,000 each. 

If STEP proves successful in the 4- 
year trial period, the Army may even- 
tually be able to enroll all 42,000 of the 
men who volunteer each year and are 
turned down because of a correctible 
medical or educational deficiency. The 
Army estimates that 80 percent of those 
entering STEP will successfully complete 
the course. It is thought that it will be 
closer to 90 percent. However, 80 per- 
cent is used as a more conservative 
figure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, to con- 
tinue my statement, the Army will be 
able to take 33,000 draftees, men who are 
not motivated to enlist, who in many 
cases are not eligible to enlist, and who 
will not be eligible to reenlist after com- 
pleting their 2-year terms, and replace 
them with 33,000 men who want to be in 
the Army, who want to be in the Army so 
much, in fact, that they are willing to 
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sign up for a 3-year term conditional 
upon their successfully completing the 
STEP educational program. 

Recent newspaper accounts have re- 
ported that the Government is giving 
serious thought to revoking the draft 
exemption for men who are married but 
have no children; it is thought that this 
may be necessary because of the in- 
creased manpower needs for the war in 
Vietnam. Yet we hesitate to let the Army 
try, by running STEP on an experimen- 
tal basis, to find some other way in which 
it can meet its manpower needs without 
causing the great disruption of families 
which will be inevitable if we once again 
start to draft married men. It would 
seem sensible to follow the Army recom- 
mendations of giving special training to 
volunteers who want to enlist before we 
embark on a program of drafting mar- 
ried men. 

Of course, we cannot know for certain 
how successful STEP will be; that is 
why it is only planned for 15,000 men a 
year, rather than 42,000, which is the 
number estimated might come under the 
program. But in view of the great gains 
to be made, and the unquestionable bene- 
fits the Army will receive if anything 
approaching the hoped for level of suc- 
cess is reached, it is certainly well worth 
making the experiment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.MANSFIELD Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
time limitation of 10 minutes on the 
pending amendment, control of the time 
to be equally divided between the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the 
Senator handling the bill, and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], who 
has offered the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I did 
not hear how much time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Ten minutes; 5 
minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays on passage of 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, briefly, 
in response to the proposal to put into 
the bill the STEP program, I wish to 
make the following points: No proposal 
has been made which has had more ex- 
tensive consideration by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, not only this year, but 
last year. Originally this proposal re- 
quested funds under a reprograming 
provision. It was turned down by the 
committee last year, but it was stated 
that we would fully consider it again 
this year. 

Rather extensive hearings were held 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
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SELL] last year. We went into it again 
this year. 

With all deference to the program and 
those who may support it, I do not be- 
lieve a single one of the members who 
heard the full proposal and engaged in 
the full discussion felt we should put 
the program in the bill. That is more 
particularly true now because of the 
increased number of personnel that are 
going to be brought into the Army. 

Personally, I did not think the talent 
of the Army, both commissioned and 
noncommissioned, should be used in this 
training program for a great number of 
men, even if there were some talent 
found in that group. I am not discount- 
ing the fact that there may be person- 
nel who would ultimately qualify, but 
we had better start with men who 
we know have the potential and try 
to make soldiers of them. We should 
not spend military money on attempting 
to train those other men. We should not 
expend our military talent on a program 
that is so largely educational. 

We believe it would cost more to train 
the STEP personnel. The point has been 
made that training for those groups who 
fail to reach induction requirements, 
physical or mental, or both, would cost 
$4,104 a year, whereas the actual cost of 
those who are in the Army is $3,837. In 
other words, the training cost is less for 
the man who has the potential, which has 
already been measured. 

Another point, which is not controlling 
but important, is that the program would 
upset the Army training bases which are 
already established to train men as sol- 
diers. These facilities would be vacated 
in several places and this educational 
program would be installed there. I did 
not like that part of the proposal, Places 
like Fort Leonard Wood are dedicated 
solely to the training of Army men in the 
real arts of warfare. To use a part of 
those facilities for an educational pro- 
gram did not make sense to me. 

One of the stated objectives of the Job 
Corps in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is to improve the young men in 
order that they may enlist in the Armed 
Forces. That purpose is stated in the 
body of the measure. Some progress is 
being made in that direction. But, as a 
military matter, we failed to find that it 
would be feasible to draw on military 
money and talent for this program. That 
is particularly true when one considers 
that the Army has the additional burden 
of training 235,000 men, which number of 
men will be brought into the service be- 
tween now and September 1966. 

Mr. President, that completes my re- 
marks. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve, in the absence of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
most of the points that were raised by 
his remarks were discussed in my speech, 
or extemporaneously. So Ishall not take 
all of the 5 minutes alloted to my time. 

I wish to make the point, in response 
to the Senator from Mississippi, who 
feels we ought to take the talent we have, 
talent that is high enough to meet the 
standards of volunteers. I point out 
again that we are drafting men with a 
21 percentile and then training those 
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people, some of whom do not have the 
capacity to reach the 31 percentile. 

It is a tragic thing that we are not 
prepared to open the doors and do every- 
thing we can for the young man who has 
the basic innate ability to become a good 
soldier, and qualify by all the standards 
of the Army, who was deprived of the op- 
portunity to be educated because of the 
area of the country he came from, and 
to say to the man who wants to become a 
volunteer and defend his country, who 
has all the qualifications, “‘No, sir, we are 
not willing to spend any time on you, to 
provide you with the basic, technical 
training you need, but we are going to 
draft men of 21 percentile.” 

These are the kind of young men we 
wish to have in the service, those who 
wish to serve and wish to make a career 
out of a military life. 

Therefore, I would certainly hope that 
we would give them the opportunity to 
serve. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield back 
his time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute. : 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
with relation to the STEP program, let 
me say to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL] and I heard Sec- 
retary of the Army Stephen Ailes last 
September, and we both felt that such a 
program should not be adopted and 
should not be started, that the Army 
should be kept out of educational and 
health-giving programs, and so on. The 
Secretary of the Army came up again in 
the following January and again we 
heard his request. We also heard it 
again when the Senator from Mississippi 
and I and others were on the committee. 
At least on all those three occasions— 
and I am not sure that there was not a 
fourth—I would say that we unani- 
mously decided that the Army should not 
enter into this sort of training program. 

Personally, I feel strongly about that. 
I feel extremely strongly about it at the 
present moment, when the Army has so 
much more of importance on its mind. 

I hope, therefore, that the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], are absent on of- 
ficial business. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. McCarty], are necessarily 
absent, 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Wyom- 
ing [Mr. McGee], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 67, as follows: 


[No. 236 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 

Bass Hartke Morse 

Javits Moss 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Nelson 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Neuberger 
Douglas La Pell 
Fulbright Long, La Proxmire 

McGovern Ribicoff 
Gruening McNamara din; 

Mondale Wiliams, N.J. 

NAYS—67 

Aiken Hayden Pastore 
Allott Hickenlooper Pearson 
Anderson Hill Prouty 
Bartlett Holland Robertson 
Bayh Hruska Russell, S. C. 
Bennett Inouye Russell, Ga 
Bible Jackson Saltonstall 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Byrd, Va. Kuchel Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, Mo. Smith 
Cannon Magnuson Sparkman 
Carlson Mansfield Stennis 

McClellan Symington 
Cotton McIntyre Talmadge 

Metcalf Thurmond 
Dirksen Miller Tower 
Dominick Monroney Williams, Del 
Eastland Montoya Yarborough 
Ellender Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Mundt Young, Ohio 
Fong Murphy 
Harris Muskie 

NOT VOTING—6 
Clark Ervin McGee 
Dodd McCarthy Randolph 
So Mr. NEtson’s amendment (No. 417) 

was rejected. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO LIMIT 
DEBATE ON BREWSTER AMENDMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the 
amendment to be offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] there be a time limitation, 
not to exceed 30 minutes, up to 15 min- 
utes to a side, to be controlled by the 
distinguished Senator in charge of the 
bill, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], and the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator from 
Oregon withhold his objection? The 
unanimous-consent request applies only 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

Mr. MORSE. I misunderstood the re- 
quest. I thought it was to govern all 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is entered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 420 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I call 

up my amendment and ask that it be 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
beginning with the word “That” in line 
21, strike out all down through page 19, 
line 2, and insert in lieu thereof: 


That none of the funds herein appro- 
priated may be expended in any foreign 
shipyard for (1) the procurement of any ves- 
sel, or (2) for the construction of any major 
component of the hull or superstructure of 
any vessel to be constructed or converted 
with funds herein appropriated. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment. It requires 
that all funds expended for the building 
of ships under the appropriation bill be 
spent in the United States. It would ef- 
fectively prevent the purchase of war- 
ships for the U.S. Navy overseas. I be- 
lieve that the American merchant ma- 
rine and our Navy have suffered by the 
gradual deterioration of the shipbuilding 
industry in the United States. The dec- 
laration of policy of the United States 
was set forth in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. I should like to quote brief- 
ly from the declaration of policy, which 
is now the law of the land. It reads: 

It is necessary for the national defense and 
development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its 
domestic water-borne commerce and sub- 
stantial portion of the water-borne export 
and import foreign commerce of the United 
States and to provide shipping service on all 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
such domestic and foreign water-borne com- 
merce at all times; (b) capable of serving 
as a naval and military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency; (c) owned and 
operated under the United States insofar as 
may be practicable, and (d)— 


Listen to this— 
composed of the best-equipped, safest, and 
most suitable types of vessels, constructed in 
the United States and manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel. 


I believe that these are worthy objec- 
tives. From the point of view of na- 
tional defense, there is no question that 
a large and efficient merchant marine, 
coupled with a healthy shipbuilding and 
ship repair industry, can make a major 
contribution to our national security. 
Vessels are needed for troop transport: 
the entire 1st Cavalry Division embarked 
for Vietnam by ship. They are needed 
for supply functions as well. Some 600 
U.S. ships were required to supply Amer- 
ican troops in Korea, and the present 
situation in southeast Asia has demon- 
strated the continuing need for such 
vessels. The shipyards, both naval and 
private, must also be ready to activate 
and repair vessels for service in the na- 
tional defense. 

The conclusion of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School study for the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1945 still holds true today: 

The controlling factor in the determination 
of the characteristics of shipping and ship- 
building activities in the United States in 


peacetime as well as in wartime is the na- 
tional security. 


The value to U.S. commerce of a 
healthy merchant marine is equally clear. 
There will be gains in employment, in 
returns to the American economy, and in 
reliability if a substantial part of our 
commerce is carried in U.S. bottoms con- 
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structed in the United States. This is 
particularly important in light of per- 
sistent balance-of-payments difficulties. 
Yet today only 9 percent of our foreign 
commerce moves in American-flag ves- 
sels. Norwegian carriers transport twice 
as much of the American foreign trade 
as U.S.-flag ships. Liberia carries three 
times as much as we do. And even from 
this poor position, we continue to lose 
ground. 

These concerns become all the more 
urgent in view of the rapid buildup of 
the fleets of other nations, most espe- 
cially of the Soviet Union. The United 
States ranks only fourth in the world in 
number of ships afioat, even discounting 
the disastrous effects of the current mari- 
time strike. The Soviet Union has al- 
ready surpassed us in number of ships 
in the active fleet, and may shortly ex- 
ceed us in total tonnage afloat. 

While nations like Japan and Norway 
are engaged in determined efforts to 
build up their fleets, we are falling 
farther and farther behind. We now 
rank no higher than 1ith among ship- 
building nations of the world. The 
United States—the leading trading na- 
tion of the world—risks becoming low 
man on the totem pole of international 
shipping and shipbuilding activities. 

We have recently been informed by 
the Department of Defense that after 
this appropriation bill passes, it is pro- 
posed to buy $60 million worth of war- 
ships for the U.S. Navy from British 
shipyards. 

I feel that this purchase would repre- 
sent a disaster for the American mer- 
chant marine, and I am firmly opposed 
to such action. 

Let me state at the outset, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I appreciate the rationale of 
the Defense Department in offering such 
a proposal. This country should pur- 
chase certain kinds of military equip- 
ment abroad, as a partial offset to the 
huge amounts that our allies spend on 
military procurement in the United 
States. 

I recognize—and support—the need 
for give and take in these transactions. 
But there are certain areas in which we 
should not give, and shipbuilding leads 
that list. 

In any military conflict, there is 
great need for supply shipping. The av- 
erage American fighting soldier requires 
nearly 37 pounds a day in supplies, mili- 
tary equipment, and other materiel. 
During the Korean war, a daily supply 
of 20,000 tons of dry cargo and 125,000 
barrels of petroleum was required. This 
meant that 600 ships had to be diverted 
to the military effort. 

In Vietnam, there is an urgent need 
for the immediate reactivation of ships 
in our mothball fleet. For such emer- 
gencies, we must maintain a healthy 
shipyard industry which can meet this 
need. 

We do not produce a healthy Ameri- 
can shipyard industry by purchasing $60 
million of ships in Great Britain. 

Already 18 of our yards have gone out 
of business during the last decade. More 
yards will probably close down during 
the coming years—especially if we take 
away their business and transfer it to 
British yards. And every yard closed 
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down means that much less security for 
the United States in the event of an 
emergency. 

The maritime editor of the Baltimore 
Sun recently pointed out: 

If there are more than 15 ships to reacti- 
vate at one time (for service in Vietnam) 
there could also be a problem in the ship- 
yards, which have been faced with a shortage 
of skills because their men have turned to 
industries with a more definite future. 


The problems created by a short- 
sighted policy now could be of critical 
importance in later emergencies. 

And I maintain it is not good policy to 
buy U.S. warships overseas. 

But, it has been argued, this is a mere 
exception to the general policy. This is 
only a small purchase. 

To those who advance that argument, 
Isay: Look tothe record. In early 1963, 
the Navy contracted to produce two tor- 
pedo boats in Norway. 

The Navy described this as an excep- 
tion to the general policy,” due to “mili- 
tary necessity.” 

In September 1963, the Navy pur- 
chased eight more torpedo boats in Nor- 
way, for a total of $6.3 million. 

That same year, three destroyer es- 
corts were purchased with U.S. funds in 
Portugal. 

The record, it seems to me, is not very 
good. Government programs which 
have started are not easy to stop. 

We should not, in my opinion, pur- 
chase ships abroad when they could be 
built in this country and contribute to a 
healthy American shipyard industry. 
And they should most certainly not be 
purchased abroad if the initial transac- 
tion will balloon into even greater fu- 
ture purchases, each more injurious than 
the last to U.S. shipyards. 

I concede that those Defense Depart- 
ment officials responsible for this pro- 
posal have the best of intentions. But I 
strongly urge that we must do everything 
in our power to halt the decline in our 
shipbuilding and ship repair industry, 
for the sake of our national security. A 
first step in that direction would be to 
prohibit such naval warship purchases 
abroad. 

I charge that the U.S. merchant ma- 
rine and our shipbuilding industry is the 
withered arm of the U.S. defenses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled The Withered Arm,” by 
Mr. Raymond Moley, published in News- 
week, issue of August 30. It discusses 
the very points I have made here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WITHERED ArM—II 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Above the din of jet aircraft, the news did 
not penetrate to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that the future of our position in 
southeast Asia rests on sea transport. 
Simultaneously with the ominous weakening 
of Singapore in the defense of the crucial 
Malacca Strait, the committee canceled a 
cargo ship added by the House to the build- 
ing program which is a vital part of our 


power to meet critical events in the Far 
East. 
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War in Vietnam, like the Korean war, is 
a maritime operation that rests on our capa- 
bility of delivering men and equipment 
across thousands of miles of sea. For Korea 
we had “a bridge of ships” which is gone 
today. 

In an article recently prepared for publi- 
cation, Adm. John D. Hayes, USN (retired), 
points up that in the Korean war, Japan was 
a base of operations not unlike Britain in 
the war against Germany. We have no such 
nearby base today and must depend on the 
more distant Okinawa, Guam, and Philip- 
pines. In Japan there is virulent opposition 
to our Vietmamese policy and a political 
situation that is none too stable. 

FINISHED WITH ENGINES 

At Da Nang, Hayes points out, Marines 
landed from virtually the same ships that 
landed their ancestors on Okinawa in 1945 
and at Inchon in 1950. The 173d Airborne 
Brigade was not airlifted from Okinawa to 
Saigon. It was transported in aging LST’s, 
of which only a few now remain. 

When the Korean war began, we had 
2,868 fairly new and efficient dry-cargo ships. 
Today there are only 131 under 15 years of 
age. In the Government reserve there re- 
main, along with the famous old Libertics 
“finished with engines,” a few hundred effi- 
cient World War II vessels. The Navy, call- 
ing last year for ships for an amphibious 
exercise, found that about 157 ships of the 
active merchant fleet could meet require- 
ments of speed and cargo-lifting equipment 
and, of these, only 121 had an additional 
required feature in standard cargo rig. 

In 1957 the replacement program of the 
subsidized lines began to take effect. The 
world's finest ships are among the 99 built 
at vast expenditure by those companies with 
the help of the Government's construction 
subsidy to the shipyards. They have very 
great speed, which is of the essence in war- 
time. Where shore facilities are inadequate 
for unloading, they are self-sufficient. Many 
ships of the subsidized fleet are already in 
service to Vietnam. But the building pro- 
gram in the face of developing demands in 
the Far East has been slowed down by 
budgetary decisions. 

An air transport carries limited cargo, but 
this is a question of millions of tons. Be- 
sides, all aircraft are hungry consumers of 
fuel, which is transported by sea. There is 
great tanker tonnage available, but we are 
deficient in those of “handy” size for shal- 
low ports. Only a few have been built. 

THE LENGTHENING REACH 

Equipment must go by sea not only to 
an increasing number of American troops but 
also to the South Vietnamese Army. Food 
must go to the population, and bases must 
be built with material brought by ship. 
Meanwhile, cargo ships must haul the sup- 
plies for Amed Forces elsewhere. There is 
the lifeline to Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. A number of vessels are committed 
by law to serve essential trade routes. We 
ship foreign aid and must also try to con- 
tinue to carry the 5 percent of our commer- 
cial cargoes that go by the U.S. ships—when 
they are not strikebound. 

More than 99 percent of all American over- 
seas transport is by ship. 

May we look for help from our maritime 
friends? The price is rising, for they are 
busy and also carry for the Russians and 
Red China. Many of their ships have been 
thriving in the enemy supply line to the 
Vietcong. While the power of Britain fal- 
ters at Singapore, her shipping companies— 
whining “freedom of the seas —lengthen the 
Communist reach toward the free world’s 
British-protected Jugular vein east of Suez. 
Japan, like Britain and West Germany, 
builds ships for the Communists, and de- 
mands that we return Okinawa—a staging 
base for the war in Vietnam. It is in that 
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peculiar “one world” of international ship- 
ping that we must now shop around to sup- 
plement our “fourth arm of defense.” 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am happy to 
yield to the senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
highly commend the Senator from 
Maryland for his amendment and for 
his argument in support of it. There 
are two aspects I wish to emphasize in 
its support. 

This is really an additional foreign 
aid program by some $7 billion of for- 
eign assistance, including, in round 
numbers, $3.5 billion that the Senate 
voted yesterday afternoon. 

The American people need to know, as 
I argued yesterday afternoon, that the 
foreign aid program is much in excess 
of the amounts in the formal foreign aid 
bill that the administration sent to Con- 
gress. There is no justification for 
adding to the foreign aid already voted. 

My second argument is that the pro- 
posal in the bill involves the exportation 
of American jobs. We had better start 
thinking about our greatest defensive 
weapon, which is our own economy. We 
had better stop weakening that economy. 
We need to strengthen that segment of 
the economy which is to be found in the 
economic potential of the shipyards of 
this country. 

I argue not only for the workers in 
those yards, but for the managers and 
owners of the yards and the stockhold- 
ers who have invested in them, as well. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
why it should be proposed in the Senate 
this afternoon to deny to our own work- 
ers and stockholders the development of 
our own shipyards. From the stand- 
point of our security, that cannot be 
justified. 

I believe the Senator from Maryland 
is to be congratulated on his farsight- 
edness and foresightedness in the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
senior Senator from Oregon and to com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maryland for his amendment. I 
hope that the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi will consider accept- 
ing it. 

This country has grown great as a 
maritime nation. Since the Revolution- 
ary War it has grown great by its ability 
to compete with any and all ships afloat. 

However, it is well known that our 
shipbuilding industry is, to put it mildly, 
not now in the best of situations. In 
view of this fact, it does not make sense 
to permit and encourage the Defense 
Department to purchase ships and have 
them built in foreign shipyards, unless 
we are faced with a dire emergency. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi will consider the need of this 
country to maintain a strong shipbuild- 
ing industry. 
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It is important to the future of our 
country, both for defense and for the 
economy, that we build our own ships 
and that we sail them. 

I believe that the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Maryland would be 
a firm step forward in that direction. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maryland for 
his eloquent comments and vigorous sup- 
port. 

Madam President, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, 
this is a very important question. As I 
see it, the merits of the question are not 
only as they appear on the surface. 

In the beginning I favored the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster]. The subcommit- 
tee and the full committee went fully 
into the entire matter, and I became 
firmly convinced, after talking with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, that it was a sound 
position for us not to preclude the buying 
of a few small ships from the United 
Kingdom. 

The bill provides $1.5 billion for the 
construction and conversion of Navy 
ships plus a carryover of $400 million 
more, which will make available, in 
round figures, almost $2 billion, for this 
program. 

Having a small number of small ships 
built in the United Kingdom will not 
amount to more than $50 or $60 million, 
as now contemplated. 

This is the rest of the picture: The 
United Kingdom has agreed to buy from 
us almost $2 billion worth of military 
aircraft. Great Britain has already 
made this announcement, and the pro- 
gram is already in effect so far as that 
country is concerned. With the spare 
parts that are to follow, the amount 
could well equal $3 billion. This has 
been represented to the committee by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, separately. I have 
before me the papers with reference to 
the financing. 

I wish the Senator from Oregon were 
in the Chamber now. He said this was 
another foreign aid program. I found 
it to be a hard loan from beginning to 
end, paying 4.75-percent interest; that 
it is repayable over a period of 7 years 
after the last disbursement. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank has already agreed to 
the initial part of the loan. 

This is a huge item. It represents a 
marked change in policy by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, 

My first impression was that this was 
a soft loan and not a good thing, but 
after going into it fully I became over- 
whelmingly convinced that it is a sound 
policy, one that is highly important. 

From speaking with the Secretary of 
Defense I do not doubt that the United 

States will be well represented in any 
trading or bargaining when he is the 
Spokesman for our side. The Secretary 
of Defense has nothing in mind that is a 
soft policy, or anything of that kind. 

The Secretary of Defense has not 

agreed to buy a single dollar’s worth of 
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ships from the United Kingdom. He has 
agreed that if they are to be built, the 
United Kingdom will have an oppor- 
tunity to bid on them. We merely offer 
them a chance to compete. That is the 
extent of the agreement. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The inference 
that might be drawn from the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land is that we shall let the British ship- 
yards build armed freighters or passen- 
ger ships which would go into our mer- 
chant marine. What type of ship is con- 
templated? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. At present, the 
program involves one ocean salvage 
tug, four yard tugboats, two survey 
ships, and four ocean minesweepers. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senators 
for the question and the answer. 

I emphasize that this is a far-reaching 
policy question. It was thoroughly 
studied and should not be lightly con- 
sidered or voted on by the Senate. 

I asked the Secretary of Defense to 
furnish us with a letter. I have received 
that letter, which sets forth his assur- 
ances about his approaches to the 
situation. 

I look upon the proposition as a 
meager token move by us in that direc- 
tion, and an attempt to take care of the 
situation—not in balance at all—in 
which so much is to be purchased from 


us. 

The British are already spending $500 
million a year in cash for the Polaris 
submarine. That is another illustration 
of what the British are paying. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator repeat the figures on 
what our expenditures would be in Eng- 
land for the purchase of ships and what 
the British expenditure would be in the 
United States for the purchase of air- 
planes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I have that informa- 
tion here in the form of a memorandum. 
The British have options to order air- 
craft from us at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $2 billion, depending on the 
amount of the United Kingdom com- 
ponents used. That information is given 
in detail. The memorandum mentions 
that spare parts would bring the total 
to $3 billion, which is the amount now 
contemplated. 

That would be over a period of years. 
In other words, they are almost going 
out of the business of building military 
planes. This is to be a hard loan, as I 
have explained, with 434 percent interest 
payable within 7 years of termination of 
procurement and delivery. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
what is the amount of the expenditures 
that we would be making in Britain in 
the purchase of these ships? 
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Mr. STENNIS. The ships involved 
will run about $60 million. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, as 
I understand it, there is about $1.5 bil- 
lion in the fund. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. To show how 
small the amount is, there is a carry- 
over of $400 million. 

Mr. HARTKE. That would be ap- 
proximately $2 billion. As I understood, 
the Senator states that it is expected 
that only $50 to $60 million would be 
spent overseas. However, could the en- 
tire amount not be spent overseas? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is no prohibi- 
tion in the bill against spending it. 
However, it could not be done in any 
good faith whatsoever. They came in 
and outlined the perimeter of the pro- 
gram. A record was made of that. Of 
course the “Buy-American” Act is ap- 
plicable to these funds. 

Mr. HARTKE. Why could we not 
treat England fairly and say, “We will 
permit $50 to $60 million to be spent in 
England?” 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad that the 
Senator brought that point up. That 
has been considered from the stand- 
point of Germany and Italy. Germany 
is already paying us in cash more than 
$600 million a year for the military sup- 
plies that she is receiving from us. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, I 
believe that in all fairness the Senator 
would agree that that is, in part, an 
agreement whereby we are using the 
manpower overseas to protect them 
against communism. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
raised that point. What will we do 
about Germany, Italy, Japan, and the 
other countries? There is nothing pend- 
ing concerning that situation. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, it 
seems to me that we would open the door 
for the expenditure of approximately $2 
billion in order to protect about $50 to 
$60 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, we 
would not be opening the door to any sit- 
uation over which Congress does not ex- 
ercise absolute control. This appropria- 
tion will be considered again next year. 
The bill comes up every year, as the Sen- 
ator knows, and we have absolute con- 
trol over the program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I should say that the situation 
could be summed up in about one sen- 
tence. 

I quote from Secretary McNamara’s 
testimony: 

Recently in connection with the potential 
sale of about $1.5 million of such equipment, 
a foreign government (England) asked us if 
we would be willing to allow it to compete 


for the manufacture of certain military 
equipment to be bought in this country. 


In other words, they would be allowed 
to compete. There was no agreement. 
They were to be allowed to offer bids to 
compete with the industry in this coun- 
try. Approximately $60 million for one 
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ocean salyage tug, four yard tugboats, 
two survey ships, and four ocean mine- 
sweepers are involved at the present time. 
That is all that is on the list now. They 
bid for those in competition. 

We would receive $1.5 billion or more of 
business in England. We must remem- 
ber that they gave up 22,000 jobs in 
building airplanes in order to have air- 
planes built in this country. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, I 
am in favor of helping England. I do 
not come from a shipbuilding State. So, 
I am not arguing from any personal 
standpoint in this regard. The only 
point I make is that this proposal would 
open the door for the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $2 billion, or, to put it 
another way, $2,000 million, in order to 
protect $50 to $60 million. 

I do not see why we could not place a 
limitation on that and provide that we 
would permit $75 million to be spent 
there and protect the balance. It would 
leave us with approximately $1,900 
million. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, we 
would be receiving $2 billion in orders 
for the items that I have mentioned, and 
all we would be promising to do would 
be to allow them to compete with domes- 
tic shipyards on these ships. 

Mr. HARTKE. We could allow them 
to compete with reference to $100 million 
rather than the $2 billion. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; with all due def- 
erence the Senator has that wrong. 

Mr. HARTKE. Can the Senator show 
me where I am wrong? 

Mr. STENNIS. We are not promising 
to buy anything. We are merely going 
to allow them to compete for $60 million 
of business. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, I 
understand that, but we have approxi- 
mately $1.9 billion provided for in the 
bill. We are saying that approximately 
$50 to $60 million, or less than $100 
million, would be open for competition in 
shipbuilding in England. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, I 
am saying that there is more than $1,800 
million on which the door is left wide 
open for the Defense Department. I 
thought that was what the Senator 
stated a moment ago. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Not the Defense 
Department. England is going to place 
those orders in the United States. As I 
understand, there are firm orders for 
$1.5 billion, almost $2 billion worth of 
orders, here in the United States. 

Mr.STENNIS. Madam President, the 
Buy American Act actually now protects 
the situation to which the Senator is 
referring because the existing regulations 
under the Buy American Act requires the 
Secretary of Defense to apply a 50-per- 
cent differential in evaluating any for- 
eign bid. Under this proposal they 
would be allowed to bid without the 
differential. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, there are firm orders that the Brit- 
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ish have placed in the United States for 
almost $1 billion, and it would later in- 
volve several hundred million more 
dollars. The British Prime Minister and 
the British Cabinet are involved. They 
canceled the British TSR-2 fighter which 
cost them 22,000 jobs in the United 

Kingdom. The British asked that we 

agree to buy a certain amount of prod- 

ucts from her defense industries. We 
said we could not do it, but we would 
allow them to compete. So we agreed 

to spend about $60 million for 6 or 8 

ships there, but England is spending 

over $1 billion in this country. From 
my standpoint, it is a good trade. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 1 
minute to reply. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, if the Senator 
uses 1 minute, I will not object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor may proceed for 1 minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, if the debate 
is resumed, I shall ask for time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Oregon is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
point out to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that this proposal raises a very im- 
portant legislative policy. It demcn- 
strates what the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is doing legislatively time and 
time again in the Senate. I do not be- 
lieve the interests of the stockholders 
of American shipyards should be trad- 
ing material for the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. I believe 
this is a good example of why we have to 
place restrictions on the Appropriations 
Committee 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I have only 1 
minute. 

We should not be agreeing to repre- 
sentations by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that have all these legislative 
implications. What England does is her 
business. What we do should be our 
business. We should stop exporting 
American jobs to Great Britain, or any- 
where else, by adopting the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
hold in my hand two letters written by 
the Secretary of Defense, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed 
in the Recorp for the information of 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington. 

Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 

Acting Chairman, Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense, Committee on Appro- 
priations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I sent to Chairman HAYDEN 
yesterday setting forth the reasons why a 
prohibition against purchase of ships from 
foreign sources would be contrary to the 
Nation’s interest. I very much hope that 
the committee will agree with the views set 
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forth in the letter and will not seek to incor- 
porate such a prohibition in the appropria- 
tions bill. 

In accordance wth your request, I have 
also issued instructions that the committee 
be provided periodically with information on 
international purchases and sales of defense 
articles involving the United States. Spe- 
cifically, we propose to provide every 6 
months a report indicating the sales of U.S.- 
manufactured defense products to foreign 
governments and the purchases by the De- 
fense Department of defense products from 
foreign sources. The first report will be 
for the period ending December 31, 1965, and 
will be submitted as soon after December 31 
as the data is available. Further reports 
will then be furnished at 6-month intervals. 

I hope that this information will prove to 
be of value to the committee. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 17, 1965. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHamman: I am writing in con- 
nection with your consideration on Wednes- 
day, August 18, of the proposed amendment 
to the Defense appropriations bill which 
would impose an absolute prohibition on 
the purchase of ships abroad. 

During the past 4 years, our Government 
has taken orders for the sale to foreign gov- 
ernments of over $9 billion of U.S.-manufac- 
tured defense products. These orders will 
provide over 1 million man-years of employ- 
ment for U.S. labor and produce almost $1 
billion in additional profits to U.S. industry. 
Of even greater importance to our Govern- 
ment, the sales will bring $9 billion pay- 
ments as a partial offset to our adverse bal- 
ance of payments. These are unsubsidized 
sales: They are the result of actions taken 
personally by Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son and Secretaries Dillon, Fowler, McNa- 
mara, and Vance. They are good for U.S. 
labor, good for U.S. business, and essential to 
our Nation. 

Recently, Mr. Vance and I participated in 
negotiations with the British Government 
which led to firm orders for the sale of al- 
most a billion dollars of U.S.-manufactured 
equipment and options for the sale of several 
hundred million more. Because these orders 
required the approval of the Prime Minister 
and the British Cabinet and because they 
resulted in the cancellation of the British 
TSR-2 fighter aircraft program and the elim- 
ination in that one program of over 22,000 
jobs in the United Kingdom, the British 
asked that we agree to buy a small amount of 
defense products from their industries. I 
stated we could give no such assurance. 
They then modified their request and asked 
that we agree, as a matter of principle, to 
consider the procurement of certain defense 
items from British suppliers when such sup- 
pliers were fully competitive in terms of 
quality and costs with U.S. manufacturers. 
This we agreed to do. To date, under this 
arrangement, we have procured nothing from 
British firms, and I do not anticipate that 
in the future we would procure from the 
United Kingdom as much as even 10 percent 
of our sales to them. For us to achieve those 
sales, however, it is absolutely essential that 
we have the right to make such procure- 
ments when these can be justified on the 
basis of competitive standards of quality and 
cost. Such procurements are entirely con- 
sistent with the Buy American Act, which 
requires the Government to procure from 
U.S. manufacturers except where the na- 
tional interest will be better served by buy- 
ing abroad. At present, I am insisting that 
the Defense Department procure its equip- 
ment and services from U.S. manufacturers 
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whenever this can be done at a price not in 
excess of 50 percent above the price offered 
by foreign manufacturers—I plan to continue 
that policy except in those isolated cases 
where the national interest requires other 
action. The proposed amendment to the 
Defense appropriations bill would prohibit 
such exceptions in the national interest and 
almost surely would result in the cancella- 
tion of British orders from U.S. manufac- 
turers. 

I strongly urge you to vote against the 
amendment. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER]. 

The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I ask 
for a division. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anperson], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK J, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCarruy] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. Ervin] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from West Virgina 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 72, as follows: 

[No. 237 Leg.] 


YEAS—20 
Bass Gruening Long, La. 
Bayh Hartke McIntyre 
Kennedy, Mass. Montoya 
Cotton Kennedy, N.Y. Morse 
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Nelson Ribicoff Smith 
Neuberger Russell, S.C. Tydings 
Scott 
NAYS—72 
Aiken Harris Moss 
Allott Hayden Mundt 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bennett Hil Muskie 
Bibie Holland Pastore 
Hruska Pearson 
Burdick Inouye Pell 
, Va. Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Robertson 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Russell, Ga. 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Saltonstall 
Case Kuchel Simpson 
Church Lausche Smathers 
Cooper Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Curtis Magnuson Stennis 
Dirksen Mansfield Symington 
Dominick McClellan 
Douglas McGovern Thurmond 
Eastland McNamara Tower 
Ellender Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Miller Williams, Del. 
ng Mondale Yarborough 
Fulbright Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Morton Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—8 
Anderson Ervin McGee 
Clark Hart Randolph 
Dodd McCarthy 
So Mr. BrewsTER’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington for a question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I, and several other Senators who voted 
against the Brewster amendment in com- 
mittee did so because we felt, after long 
examination of the situation in great de- 
tail, that it presented a unique problem, 
and that, in considering all the facts, it 
pointed to being in the national interest 
not to adopt the amendment. 

This is the best policy we could adopt 
in this particular case. 

I was not in the Chamber to hear all 
the colloquy, but I am sure the Senator 
from Mississippi will verify for me that 
despite the debate, it was our distinct 
understanding, both from the Secretary 
of Defense and others involved, that re- 
jection of this amendment in no way 
sets a precedent in this particular field, 
and that the situation itself was separate 
and apart and involved the question of 
the national interest, and we were sure 
that doing what we did was in the best 
interests of the country. 

Let me ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, is that not a fair statement? 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, the 
Senator’s statement is entirely fair and 
correct. It is an unusual situation and 
undoubtedly is in the best interests of 
the United States. 

Before I was acquainted with the facts, 
my first impression was that I was op- 
posed to the purchase of any ships—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So was I. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, but later I was 
strongly in favor of the position the 
Senator from Washington has just 
taken. I have no doubt about it. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I have one more question to ask the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. I know that the 
Senator realizes—and I am sure he has 
the same opinion that I have—that if a 
matter were to come up in the regular 
course of our dealings with those coun- 
tries, which would involve the same sit- 
uation, the majority of the Senate, if it 
were a normal case and not a peculiar 
case, or different from what we are deal- 
ing with now, would not vote to do what 
we did today. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The general protection is available 
under the Buy American Act, which is 
still the law of the land. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Department of De- 
fense recently announced the deactiva- 
tion of two Reserve air units at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. I hope I may make a brief 
statement and ask some questions in that 
connection of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
on that basis. 

Mr. GORE. I hope I may do this with- 
out being considered provincial. I know 
that if the planes with which pilots are 
training are needed in Vietnam, the 
planes should be in Vietnam. I do not 
question that. It occurs to me that with 
a potentially acute need for men trained 
to fly large transport aircraft, it is profili- 
gate to discontinue or deactivate the 
training of a large number of well-trained 
competent pilots. It occurred to me that 
if the C-123’s are needed in Vietnam, 
perhaps those men could be trained in 
the flying of other planes. I have dis- 
cussed this matter at length with the 
distinguished junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and he has told me that it is not a 
matter of money. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator what is possible for 
us to do under the circumstances. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, the 
two troop carrier groups at Memphis to 
which the Senator has referred were 
notified yesterday—at least the an- 
nouncement has been made, but whether 
they have been officially notified or not, 
I do not know—that the squadrons will 
be deactivated because of the lack of 
planes, and will not have any further 
existence. I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that these are two of 
the finest squadrons of cargo carrier 
planes that we have in the entire Reserve. 
They are of exceptional ability. This is 
the group which volunteered to do the 
cargo carrying work in the Dominician 
Republic incident. They flew with abil- 
ity and distinction. Only last week the 
Air Force gave them a special award for 
their achievement. 

Now they find themselves deactivated. 
Last year they had about 23 cargo planes. 
That number was reduced to 13. For the 
past month or two they have been train- 
ing with the same planes; one group was 
trained one day and the other group the 
next day. In other words, the planes 
had to do double duty. These planes are 
needed in Vietnam, since they are the 
type of cargo planes—relatively short 
range—that are being used primarily 
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there. Much of our material in that 
area is supplied by air. This is a classic 
illustration of what happens to a fine 
group of men. There are over 1,300 Re- 
serve personnel] in the group. In addi- 
tion there are about 150 technicians and 
more than 180 other type personnel. 
They were being trained and doing 
splendid work in the Reserve. Then sud- 
denly they were kicked in the face and 
let out. 

Primarily the cause is the lack of a 
sufficient number of planes. The planes 
were needed in Vietnam. There is no 
margin. 


Mr. GORE. Is it not possible that our 
greatest need could be trained pilots? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. We 
have a great investment there. I make 
that statement entirely aside from my 
personal viewpoint. These men are 
trained and ready to go. They per- 
formed outstanding service in the 
Dominican Republic activity. Now they 
are grounded. They are left out of the 
picture. I asked the question of the Air 
Force: if they take the planes, what are 
they going to do with themen? The Air 
Force said, They are in the Reserve.” 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. I wish to cover this point 
first. There is nuthing we can do about 
putting more money in the bill to meet 
this situation. That kind of amend- 
ment I would be glad to accept. Mem- 
phis is one of the better cities in north 
Mississippi, as the Senator understands. 
We claim it in part. EFowever, there is 
nothing that we can do about this situ- 
ation. This is ar executive decision by 
the Air Force. There is no reason why 
this group was selected and put out of 
business. There are a great many good 
reasons why it should not be put out of 
business. 

Mr. GORE. As the Senator has 
stated, the decision has not been made 
for lack of funds. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. 

Mr. GORE. Funds would be sufficient 
to continue this activity if the planes 
were available. Is that correct? 

Mr.STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Has the Senator a help- 
ful suggestion? I would be glad to offer 
an amendment, if an amendment were 
needed. My junior colleague from 
Tennessee and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, Iam sure, would join me. If that 
is not the case, is there some action that 
we can take? 

Mr. STENNIS. I was very much dis- 
turbed by this matter, and yesterday I 
had prepared in my office, by my staff, 
the basis of a letter to be sent to the 
Secretary of Defense, reciting these facts, 
and what these men had done, and the 
need for continuing the strength which 
they represent. We asked him not only 
to explain the reasons why these two 
squadrons should be deactivated, but 
asked him directly to intervene in this 
case. We also asked if at all consistent 
with the national welfare, that these two 
squadrons be reactivated, if not with the 
same planes, then with planes of equal or 
better quality. 
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Mr. GORE. Will the Senator permit 
me to join him in that letter? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to do so. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Texas, but 
first I should like to yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], who previ- 
ously asked me to yield. 

Mr. BASS. I appreciate the courtesy 
of the distinguished committee chair- 
man in yielding to me. 

I should like to join my senior colleague 
from Tennessee in expressing concern 
over the deactivation of the two out- 
standing fighter squadrons in Memphis. 
As the Senator from Mississippi knows, 
I have personally discussed the question 
with him in an effort to see if we could 
not arrive at some solution. Along the 
lines my colleague has stated, we found 
that money is not a problem. Adequate 
funds are available if the Defense De- 
partment can find a use for these squad- 
rons in the defense effort. 

I express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, the chairman 
handling the proposed legislation, for 
the interest which he has shown in the 
problem. I should also like to join in 
the effort to insist that the Secretary 
of Defense personally intervene in this 
situation, and find whether these meri- 
torious men who have been serving in 
the Reserves, and who are well-trained 
personnel, cannot be used in the neces- 
sary defense effort. I do not believe the 
Senator, I, or any of us would ask the 
Defense Department to reactivate or to 
continue using these squadrons merely 
for the purpose of continuing personnel 
on a payroll or in jobs. 

But, as the Senator has pointed out, 
a squadron that has recently received 
an award for meritorious service—one 
that has been well trained and recently 
used in a very important operation of our 
Defense Department—could well be used 
in the present defense effort. I hope the 
Senator from Mississippi will continue 
his efforts to assist us in the problem. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, and his joining in the 
effort. 

I see the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] is present in the Chamber. 
Only yesterday at noontime the Senator 
from Texas mentioned to me that a 
squadron in his State was involved. 
That was the first I knew about it. Iam 
glad to yield to the Senator from Texas, 
for I know he has a deep concern. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi for 
yielding to me. 

Of the four squadrons deactivated in 
the Transport Command, one was at Fort 
Worth, Tex. It is an extremely efficient 
unit. I am sure the record will show 
that its performance has been superior. 
It has been either excellent or superior 
at all times. Along with two Memphis 
units and another, the Fort Worth unit 
was inactivated. 

As I understand, they were not in- 
activated because of any deficiency in 
the men themselves or any deficiency of 
performance. They have demonstrated 
excellent performance. Their inactiva- 
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tion was the result of a certain type 
of plane, or something like that. We 
read that these men are needed. Trans- 
portation is needed. Commonsense tells 
us that when there is a great military 
buildup in South Vietnam, 8,000 miles 
away, supply is a larger problem than the 
people on the ground. It requires more 
men to supply the fighting men than 
there are fighting men in Vietnam. 

In Korea, which is not as far away as 
Vietnam, the figures show that during 
the Korean conflict - and we have studied 
the question in relation to the GI bill— 
a majority of those in the service never 
got into the combat zone—not even 
the Air Force and the Navy—because the 
problem of supply was so big when they 
were so many thousands of miles away. 
Those trained men who have kept them- 
selves in a combat ready state all those 
years should not be lightly cast aside to 
build up some other activity, and to train 
others for that purpose. 

The Government has a big investment 
in keeping those men ready. They are 
in Ready Reserve units. Perhaps it 
might disprove someone’s theory that 
the Reserves are not ready, because these 
men are ready in the places named. 
They have taken training. 

I hope that the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, in presenting the case 
to the Department of Defense, as he is so 
capable of doing, and as he has so ably 
done in relation to so many other ques- 
tions, as chairman of the vital subcom- 
mittee that he heads, in relation to this 
vast defense appropriation, will call at- 
tention to the fact that there are men 
trained, ready to serve, ready to go, and 
that money might be saved by using 
them rather than starting all over on 
some other type of project to fill this air 
transport requirement—because that is 
what it is—transporting equipment to 
the places where the equipment is 
needed. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. As 
he has so generously said, I took this 
question up with him privately in the 
open session in an effort to get some ad- 
justments for the use of those fine men 
at the Fort Worth unit. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. I share the concern 
that he has expressed so well. 

I should like to state one additional 
fact. There are 75 squadrons in the Air 
Force Reserve. Four of them are being 
deactivated. Among the four, two are 
deactivated in Memphis. I repeat: 
There are two in Memphis deactivated 
out of a total of four in the Nation. One 
was removed from Fort Worth. No an- 
nouncement has yet been made as to 
location of the fourth one. 

Mr. TOWER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I commend my distin- 
guished senior colleague from Texas for 
his very appropriate and cogent com- 
ments on the question, and I desire to 
associate myself with his remarks. At 
a time when we are facing a really criti- 
cal point in our sea and air transport, 
and when we are confronting what is 
tantamount to a wartime need—a need 
to anticipate and increase our ability— 
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the important question is not merely 
whether the equipment is available, but 
whether trained crews are available. 
Everyone knows that if the crews are 
not maintained, men will have to be re- 
trained later on in order to meet the 
need. The action taken certainly is not 
a wise move at the present time. 

The Department of Defense gave only 
the briefest of notice to Congress about 
the announced cutback of four Air Force 
Reserve troop carrier groups, including 
the 923d at Carswell Air Force Base, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

This will result in a reduction in the 
number of troop carrier aircraft avail- 
able at a time when our shortcomings 
in both sealift and airlift are being 
pointed out by the long supply line to 
Vietnam. 

The worse loss, however, would be in 
personnel. Trained troop carrier crews 
are hard to come by, and have been 
called up in every crisis since World War 
II. In the Dominican crisis many of 
the reserve troop carrier groups were 
utilized. 

Rather than eliminate these groups 
and, in effect, end their crew availabil- 
ity, I believe it would be better to simply 
reduce the number of aircraft used for 
Reserve training purposes, or assign at 
least a few newer troop carrier planes 
to these reserves so the crews can main- 
tain present proficiency. I do not be- 
lieve this cutback is wise defense 
strategy. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate his remarks. 

The two groups at Memphis, I under- 
stand, have been reduced already from 
the 31 aircraft authorized to 13. They 
flew almost 400,000 ton-miles and pas- 
senger-miles in support of the recent 
emergency in the Dominican Republic. 
For the record, I wish to state that these 
groups have recently been commended 
by the Air Force for their outstanding 
performance. 

Mr. BASS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS. I wish again to express 
my appreciation for the interest the Sen- 
ator has taken in this problem, and we 
hope something can be worked out to 
use these two important units. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. 

I am going to ask for a review of the 
entire situation with reference to these 
Reserve troop carrier units. It is true 
that the new ones coming out have a 
heavier carrying capacity, some of them 
almost twice that of the planes now being 
sent to Vietnam. It is true they are 
needed in Vietnam. But the preservation 
of the skill, ability, and training of these 
men will unquestionably be endangered, 
unless something is done. 

4 Mr. BASS. Now is not the time to lose 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Madam Presi- 
dent, so far as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi knows, there is no further question 
now. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Oregon—— 

Mr. MORSE. I prefer the floor in my 
own right. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield the floor. 
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Mr. MORSE. Madam President, there 
are several points upon which I wish to 
comment for the Recorp before we come 
to a final vote on the pending proposed 
legislation. 

The junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis] has already inserted in the 
Recorp a statement by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
which is highly critical of the use of the 
Department of Defense research and de- 
velopment funds for investigations 
abroad. 

On behalf of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Fu.sricut], chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I am privi- 
leged to express to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi his deep appreciation and 
thanks for inserting his prepared speech 
in the RECORD. 

However, some of us on the Foreign 
Relations Committee feel that the speech 
deserves more attention than a mere in- 
sertion in the Record. Therefore, I pro- 
pose to discuss the speech, and I shall 
read most if not all of it in the course 
of my remarks on what I consider to be 
a very serious subject, and which, may 
I say to the Senate, is likewise so con- 
sidered by other members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee with whom I 
have talked today. 

May I say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the ranking 
minority member of the Appropriations 
Committee, whom I see on the floor, that 
we deeply appreciate the splendid serv- 
ice they have rendered by using their 
great prestige and influence in causing 
the Camelot research project to be 
dropped from this bill. 

But dropping it from the bill does not 
eliminate the inherent dangers of the 
policy that it represented. Neither does 
it change the fact that the Defense De- 
partment was willing to go along with 
such a program. This particular re- 
search project is not the only one that 
the Department of Defense has been 
financing under its research program. 

Therefore, some of us who are mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions feel that a public hearing on this 
problem is due. I propose to give that 
public hearing now. 

I endorse the statement of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and wish to elaborate upon it be- 
cause, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on American Republics Affairs, I have 
seen the great damage that can be done 
by the uncontrolled research activities 
of totally incompetent research men op- 
erating under the guidance of military 
minds. 

It was quite by chance that Project 
Camelot was discovered. It was can- 
celed only after the protest of Members 
of Congress and our very able Ambassa- 
dor to Chile, Ambassador Dungan. 

I predict that other Projects Camelot 
will be discovered in other countries in 
Latin America, and perhaps elsewhere. 

In fact, only today I have been ad- 
vised that in probably some 40 countries 
the United States, to its discredit, is par- 
ticipating in an intervention under the 
guise of conducting research projects in 
the field of social sciences. 
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I am at a loss to understand how 
bureaucratic minds could have become 
so twisted and could have completely 
suffered such a lapse of commonsense as 
to propose a series of research projects 
that are apparently being conducted in 
a large number of countries in the field 
of social sciences. 

This is an intervention that can only 
prove to be as damaging to American 
prestige abroad as a military interven- 
tion. It must be stopped. I call upon 
the President to go even beyond the point 
he went in connection with Camelot— 
which I shall discuss momentarily—and 
make clear to the agencies in the execu- 
tive branch that this type of U.S. inter- 
vention by the United States in the 
domestic affairs of any foreign country 
must stop. 

If the intervention is not stopped, I 
predict that the United States will suffer 
irreparably in many places in the world. 
We shall prove the vicious propaganda 
of the Communists, which keeps charg- 
ing us with imperialistic policies, to have 
some basis in fact. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I have spoken on the 
fioor of the Senate for many years, and 
have branded that kind of despicable 
Communist propaganda as fabrication, 
as it has been, for the most part. 

I say to my President that his admin- 
istration cannot continue this type of 
intervention under the name of research 
and not find that many non-Commu- 
nists around the world suspect that per- 
haps there is a grain of truth in some 
of the Communist propaganda. 

I predict that more Camelot projects 
will be discovered in other countries of 
Latin America and elsewhere. 

Only recently, our Ambassador to 
Brazil was able to stop another of our 
militarily sponsored research forays, this 
one into Brazil. Have we no sense 
whatsoever? How would the American 
people react if the Brazilian Govern- 
ment were to sponsor a research project 
in the United States to determine why 
there have been Negro riots in the South, 
in Los Angeles, and in Chicago? I 
might add that Brazil has as much right 
to advise us in these matters as we have 
to advise them. 

We have no business and no right to 
be conducting, with military research 
funds, investigations into the cultural 
and social activities in Chile, which 
Camelot. involved, or in any other 
country. 

That should be considered off limits 
for American foreign policy. We are 
now reaping some of the great losses we 
are suffering because we have permitted 
the CIA to develop its police state tactics, 
methods, and procedures within the 
framework of the American democracy. 

Senators know that a few years ago 
the Subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs, of which I was chairman, con- 
ducted an investigation into the back- 
ground of the action at the Bay of Pigs. 
I said at that time on the floor of the 
Senate, and I say now, that had it not 
been for the secrecy under which the 
CIA operates, there never would have 
been a Bay of Pigs. 

This kind of tommyrot that has been 
carried on by the Defense Establishment 
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under the name of research is an ex- 
tension of the police state tactics of the 
CIA. That is why the senior Senator 
from Oregon, along with other Senators 
has for years supported the establish- 
ment of a congressional watchdog com- 
mittee over the CIA. It is most regret- 
table that Congress has never seen fit to 
give the American people the checking 
protection that such a watchdog com- 
mittee would create. 

One cannot discuss the research activ- 
ities in these areas by the Defense De- 
partment, or by any other department of 
the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, without recognizing that we are 
thought to be guilty of unjustiflably in- 
terfering, by way of intervening in the 
domestic affairs of a foreign government 
in which research studies are being con- 
ducted. 

Thank goodness, the United States 
had a great Ambassador in Chile. When 
the protests of the Chilean Govern- 
ment were laid before him, he made per- 
fectly clear to Washington that it was 
not in the interests of our country to 
permit this kind of research project to 
continue. To his everlasting credit, as 
I shall show later, when President John- 
son became apprised of the facts, he put 
a stop to the project. 

I plead with President Johnson to see 
to it that someone is appointed to con- 
duct a thorough examination in his own 
behalf in regard to the research activi- 
ties of every agency of the executive 
branch of the Government, and to put 
a stop to anything that resembles the 
type of research project the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
[Mr. Fu.LpricnHt] pointed out in the 
speech I shall refer to momentarily. 

Military-sponsored research in the 
field of the social sciences in foreign 
countries has damaged our already much 
tarnished image. Only recently there 
were strikes in Brazil because, it was al- 
leged, two Fulbright scholars were mili- 
tary agents. Our legitimate scholarly 
work was interfered with because of our 
own ill-conceived military projects. 

I am shocked by the realization that 
the Department of Defense can, with the 
greatest of ease, obtain vast sums of 
money for research in fields of direct 
concern to our foreign policymakers. I 
would not be a bit surprised to be told 
that there may be as many as 40 or 50 
military-sponsored research projects in 
foreign countries, any one of which could 
seriously damage our relations with those 
countries if they were to become public. 

One of the very competent profes- 
sional staff members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations told me within the 
last 3 hours that their investigation in- 
dicates that I probably would be within 
the realm of understatement if I were 
to use the figures which I just used, of 
40 to 50 military-sponsored research 
projects in foreign countries. 

The Defense Department has a total 
budget for research and development of 
$6.7 billion, over 1,000 times the $5.9 mil- 
lion appropriated for the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, the agency 
set up to find a way to a peaceful world. 
Not only that, but also the total cost of 
the research and intelligence operation 
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of the Department of State is from $3.5 
million to $4 million, compared with the 
defense research budget of $6.7 billion. 

The Department of State has the mag- 
nificent amount of $125,000 for all out- 
side research. This is scarcely enough 
to keep the Department of Defense spon- 
sored social science researchers in coffee 
and cigarettes. 

As best I can make out, the funds saved 
in the Department under this bill by can- 
celling the ill-conceived Camelot project 
is $1.1 million, nearly 10 times as much 
as the Department of State spends on 
outside research in this area. 

The Project Camelot budget alone is 
nearly one-third of the total budget for 
the entire Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research of the Department of State— 
$1.1 million versus $3.5 million. 

The Defense Department has budgeted 
$23 million for research in behavioral and 
social sciences, as opposed to $3.5 million 
for the research and intelligence opera- 
tions of the Department of State. 

One of the major premises in my argu- 
ment this afternoon is that the Defense 
Department has no business intervening 
under the name of research to investigate 
matters that falls within the field of for- 
eign policy. 

I have been heard to say many times in 
the past year, as I have protested McNa- 
mara’s war in Asia, that McNamara has 
become the Secretary of State to all in- 
tents and purposes, at least in that part 
of the world, if not in most parts of the 
world. 

Again I say to my President, “It is time 
for you to put the leash on your Secre- 
tary of Defense and make it perfectly 
clear that he ought to stay in his own 
backyard, if you have to tie him in his 
own backyard down at the Pentagon and 
let the Secretary of State operate the 
State Department.” 

That policy happens to be consistent 
with our constitutional system, but when 
we have a Defense Department engaging 
in the kind of foreign policy determina- 
tions that are involved in these research 
studies, we cannot support the conten- 
tion that the Secretary of Defense is not 
usurping the powers and superseding the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of State. 

In earlier remarks, I have paid my 
compliments to the Secretary of State 
for what I have believed to be his inclina- 
tion to bow to the will of the Department 
of Defense. When I say that I have paid 
my compliments to him, I put the word 
“compliments” in quotation marks. 

I am glad to see that the President of 
the United States has now, by letter, in- 
structed the Secretary of State “to es- 
tablish executive procedures which will 
enable you to assure the propriety of 
Government-sponsored social science re- 
search in the area of foreign policy.” 

I interpret that letter to mean—and I 
hope that my interpretation is correct— 
that the President of the United States 
has said to the Secretary of State, “You 
conduct the affairs of this Government 
in the field of foreign policy as they are 
related to this matter of Government- 
sponsored social science research.” 

If the Secretary of State conducts 
them, we have better assurance that they 
will not be conducted in secrecy. If the 
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Secretary of State becomes interested in 
such a project, we can be sure that the 
U.S. Ambassador in the country con- 
cerned will first find out whether that 
country wants such a research project 
carried on within its border. That is 
the only way we can justify the ex- 
penditure of American taxpayer dollars 
for these research projects. 

I wish the President had gone one step 
further and told the Secretary of State 
to seek adequate funds for this research. 
I wish he had gone even a step further 
and demanded that the Bureau of the 
Budget exercise its influence to see that 
the Department of State gets what it 
needs for foreign policy research and 
that the Department of Defense is kept 
out of this business, 

I believe, Madam President, that this 
is a good example of the direction in 
which this Government tends to move 
when we pay so much attention to the 
military aspects of our relations with 
other nations and so little to the political 
aspects of our relations. 

Camelot is not the only project that 
should be protested. I have an inter- 
esting document in my hand which con- 
tains 620 pages. The title is: “Special 
Warfare Area Handbook for Ethiopia.” 
It is prepared by the Foreign Areas 
Study Division, Special Operations Re- 
search Office, the American University, 
Washington, D.C., operated under con- 
tract with the Department of the Army. 

In my judgment, the Department of 
the Army had no business conducting 
such a research study. This is but an- 
other exhibit showing the tendency on 
the part of the military minds of this 
country to interfere in matters that af- 
fect American foreign policy—matters 
that ought to be handled 100 percent 
under the jurisdiction of the State De- 
partment after it has worked out an 
understanding with the foreign govern- 
ment concerned. 

We have an interesting series of 
studies sponsored by the military minds 
that have so much to do with American 
foreign policy. Let me warn the Ameri- 
can people to watch out for the con- 
centration of military power in the 
determination of our foreign policy for 
civilizations before us have become lost 
because military minds took over the 
policies of their governments. 

Our Founding Fathers wrote a guar- 
antee into our Constitution that sought 
to protect the American people from the 
operation of the military mind in con- 
nection with the civilian affairs of this 
Government. 

As I have expressed myself for some 
years in the Senate, and particularly the 
past 2 years, I am becoming increasingly 
concerned about the growing entrench- 
ment of power of the military in deter- 
mining the civilian policies of our Gov- 
ernment. I warn the American people, 
“Get it out of your head if you think the 
military cannot take over in a democracy 
in an hour of crisis. Do not forget that 
before Hitler, Germany was a democ- 
racy, and then the military took over. 
Do not forget that other democratic 
civilizations have fallen because the 
military have been given too much 
power.” 
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I have before me another interesting 
research study; 820 pages, entitled Spe- 
cial Warfare Area Handbook for Japan,” 
prepared by Foreign Areas Study Divi- 
sion, Special Operations Research Office, 
The American University, operating un- 
der contract with the Department of the 


Army. 

Madam President, this type of research 
should never have been started. 

Special Operations Research Office has 
been allotted $2,700,000, $1.1 million of 
it for Project Camelot. This compares 
with some $3.5 million for the State De- 
partment’s entire intelligence and re- 
search operation. 

Let me read the names of some other 
countries in which this type of study has 
been made by the American military. 

Various handbooks have been ap- 
proved by SORO as to these countries: 
Ghana, Ethiopia, Nigeria, Sudan, 
Guinea, Panama, Cuba, Germany, and 
Japan. And there are others. 

I read from the transcript of the testi- 
mony of the Director of this Army- 
sponsored research group as given before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee: 

Our foreign area studies program, the one 
which is not funded by the Chief of R. & D., 
has turned out U.S. Army area handbooks 
on Brazil, Cyprus, Liberia, and Venezuela 
during the past year. Associated with these 
new books has been the updating and modest 
revision of the previously published hand- 
books for Egypt, Indonesia, and Korea. Sev- 
eral other books have been reprinted with 
new prefaces. 


This type of research by the military 
ought to be stopped. The Defense Estab- 
lishment should be instructed to stay 
within its own backyard. The State De- 
partment owes it to its own jurisdiction 
and responsibilities to see to it that the 
authority given to it by the President, 
in the letter I referred to a few moments 
ago, is executed and that the Defense 
Establishment is stopped from making 
such a shocking waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Of even more importance than 
stopping the waste is to stop creating the 
growing ill will in country after country 
which is created when the people of those 
countries discover that the United States 
is interfering in their domestic affairs. 

I have engaged in uphill battles to 
bring reason to bear in the foreign aid 
program, to eliminate the hundreds of 
millions of dollars of waste which the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
has said is characteristic of our foreign 
aid—more waste, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral testified, than in any other agency 
of the Government. The excuse given 
for this type of research expenditure 
falls under the heading of military as- 
sistance. That is the peg on which the 
Army hangs projects like Camelot. Iam 
for pulling out the peg. 

We find on page 10 of the transcript of 
the House hearings: 

Dr. VALLANCE. The Army has a major re- 
sponsibility within the Defense Establish- 
ment in military assistance work. Obviously 
in Vietnam the Army is deeply involved in 
the more active stages of dealing with in- 
surgency. The Army thus, in effect is saying 
in order to do our job better, we need to know 
the environment in which we are working, 
what the problems are, how people's expec- 
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tations may be thwarted by new develop- 
ments which they are unable to participate 
in, how these lead to possible hostility toward 
the home government. The Army says in 
effect to us then, “Help us to find out more 
about the problems of breakdown of social 
order, so that we can be better able to assist 
in the prevention of breakdown, and in the 
orderly development of the society.” 

Dr. ROSENTHAL. All this is hung on the peg 
of military assistance? 

Dr. VALLANCE. The military assistance pro- 
gram is the main source. 

Mr. FASCELL. They also have a responsi- 
bility, do they not in the use of psycho- 
logical warfare in the event of combat? 

Dr. VALLANCE. That is correct, and in ad- 
vising the indigenous military in their own 
programs in that feld. Shall I goon? Iam 
nearly to the end of this. 


I suggest that we bring it to an end, 
so far as the Department of the Army is 
concerned, and deny any funds for this 
purpose. I am sorry any funds are in 
the bill for this type of research. I am 
glad Camelot is out, but I object to any 
dollars being made available to the De- 
partment of Defense for this kind of 
program. 

Why do I say that? This kind of in- 
tervention cannot go on in any country 
without its having an effect on foreign 
policy in that country. That is the juris- 
diction of the State Department, and not 
the Defense Department. 

I call attention to some of the major 
statements in the great speech of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
which nas been inserted in the RECORD 
today. The Senator from Arkansas said 
in the speech: 

I wish to comment briefly on the action 
taken by the Appropriations Committee con- 
cerning research financed by the Department 
of Defense which touches on foreign policy 
matters. 

Two months ago, it came to light that the 
special operations research office of American 
University, an activity which the Army cre- 
ated and supports, was preparing to conduct 
research in Chile involving delicate questions 
of our relations with that country. Neither 
our Ambassador nor the Chilean Government 
was consulted in advance about the project, 
and both apparently learned of it from an 
article in a Chilean newspaper. 


(At this point Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts took the chair as Presiding 
Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I digress 
from the manuscript of the Senator from 
Arkansas to say that is the policy of se- 
crecy of the Defense Department, and 
that is the procedure of secrecy of SORO. 
That is why the senior Senator from 
Oregon is warning the American people 
to watch out for a development of gov- 
ernment by secrecy in the United States. 
That is why I have been heard to say— 
and I argued it only yesterday afternoon, 
as I had on my desk piles of reports from 
the Comptroller General—that the for- 
eign aid program is honeycombed with 
waste and has been a causative factor for 
corruption in country after country 
around the world. 

That is why I have been protesting 
the danger of government by secrecy 
which is developing. Imagine the De- 
fense Department planning to proceed 
with a research study in Chile—and in 
other countries—without the knowledge 
of the U.S. Ambassador, and without the 
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knowledge of the Government in which 
country this kind of intervention was 
planned. 

Mr. President, what has happened to 
our commonsense? 

What has happened to our dedication 
to a system of checks and balances un- 
der the Constitution? 

What has happened to that safeguard 
precious to our liberties under which the 
military mind has no business interven- 
ing in civilian affairs? 

I am glad that the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has 
brought out the danger of such projects 
as Camelot. 

The Senator from Arkansas continues: 

The Chilean project, it developed, was only 
a small part in a much more ambitious oper- 
ation called “Project Camelot.” 

Camelot was described in a fact sheet 
provided by the Department of the Army 
as a “basic social science research project 
on preconditions of internal conflict, and on 
effects of indigenous governmental actions 
easing, exacerbating or resolving—on those 
preconditions.” 


Mr. President, this language seems to 
me to be jargon. We must watch the 
Defense Department when it uses jar- 
gon, because it has semantic experts 
who use language to conceal meaning 
and deceive the American people. This 
is typical of the military mind. 

Continuing to try to read meaning 
into this jargon, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas continues: 

This language seems to mean that Camelot 
was intended as a study of conditions that 
give rise to revolution and what might be 
done about them. 

This project was but one aspect of this 
organization’s research work for the Army. 
SORO’s work was described by Dr. Vallance, 
its director, as concerning * * * mainly the 
relationships with the peoples of the de- 
veloping countries and deals with problems 
of aiding in the orderly process of social 
change and national development which is 
of concern to the U.S. Military Establish- 
ment. The Army provided $2,463,000 in the 
last fiscal year for the operations of this 
office. 

Project Camelot had a budget of $450,000 
for the second half of fiscal year 1965 and 
$1.1 million for fiscal 1966. The total 
projected . st over © to 4 years was to be 
about $6 million. 


I digress to say that money means 
nothing in the Defense Establishment. 
It demonstrates time and time again 
that dollars are but grains of sand on the 
beachhead of the American economy. 
The military mind has no appreciation, 
understanding, or concept of the im- 
portance of the dollar. Thus, we have 
such wasteful projects as these research 
programs in the field of social science. 

Members of the military should be 
sen? back to their social science classes. 
Members of the military should take a 
refresher course on the American consti- 
tutional system. They need to be re- 
minded of the limitations placed upon 
their authority and right to intervene in 
the affairs of civilian government as laid 
down by our constitutional fathers. 

The Senator from Arkansas continues: 

The project was canceled in the wake of 
protests by Members of Congress and by 
Ambassador Dungan. So far as is known, 
SORO has not been required to turn back 
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unexpended funds provided for Camelot. 
I do not know what the Army plans to do 
with any funds available to it for Camelot 
but not yet turned over to SORO. I trust we 
enn take it for granted that any such funds 
will not be turned over to SORO. 

Project Camelot gave great offense to the 
Chilean press and intellectual leaders and, 
presumably, to the Chilean Government as 
well. The reason for its offensiveness is 
obvious to anyone with an iota of common- 
sense and it seems to me it should also 
have been obvious to the highly trained 
“scientists” at American University, as well 
as to the Army. 


The Senator from Arkansas puts quo- 
tation marks around the word “scien- 
tists”—and appropriately, I believe. 

Continuing reading: 

At a time when United States-Latin 
American relations are complicated by our 
intervention in the Dominican Republic, it 
is not surprising that a project like Camelot 
should be interpreted as having some perti- 
nence to a possible future U.S. military in- 
tervention in Chile in the event of a revolu- 
tion. 

In any case, studies of possible insurgency 
movements within a country are an exceed- 
ingly delicate matter. I can well imagine 
how Members of the Senate might react if 
it were announced that Chilean or British 
or French scientists“ 


In quotation marks, again— 
were initiating a study of the conditions 
that might give rise to racial insurgency in 
Los Angeles or any other American city and 
what might be done to prevent it. 

Although Camelot has been canceled, oth- 
er Department of Defense research projects 
are planned or underway in other Latin 
American countries, including Colombia, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 

I am personally concerned by such proj- 
ects as Camelot because I believe there 
lies beneath the jargon of “science” in 
which these studies abound, a reactionary 
backward-looking policy opposed to change. 
Implicit in Camelot, as in the concept of 
“counterinsurgency,” is an assumption that 
revolutionary movements are dangerous to 
the interests of the United States and that 
the United States must be prepared to as- 
sist, if not acually participate in, measures 
to repress them. It may be that I am mis- 
taken in thi- interpretation; if so, I would 
be greatly reassured to have convincing 
evidence to that effect. 


I digress from the Fulbright manu- 
script for a moment to say that I do not 
believe he is mistaken at all. The De- 
fense Department does not believe in 
social change. The Defense Department 
and the United States might just as well 
wake up to the fact that there will be 
great social changes in the century 
ahead, and I wish to see my Government 
assist in helping countries in which those 
social changes will be taking place in 
keeping with our system of economic and 
political freedom. 

I am convinced that we must prevent 
the military from carrying out this kind 
of intervention in the domestic affairs of 
foreign countries, where social changes 
may not be to our liking. In my judg- 
ment, if we unleash the American mili- 
tary abroad, the effect will be to increase 
the Communists in the world by the 
millions, just as our military interven- 
tion in southeast Asia today is creating 
Communists by the hundreds of thou- 
sands throughout Asia. That is why the 
senior Senator from Oregon has been 
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heard to say so often, and will continue 
to say, short of a declaration of war, 
that what we ought to be exporting to 
southeast Asia is bread, not bullets; what 
we ought to be exporting to southeast 
Asia is economic freedom, not war. 
There will be no peace there or else- 
where in the world if we follow the phi- 
losophy of the American military mind. 

I am glad that the opportunity has 
presented itself for the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] to make 
what I predict this afternoon will be rec- 
ognized as a speech of historic impor- 
tance for years to come in this Republic. 

The Senator from Arkansas requested 
unanimous consent that there be inserted 
in the Recorp at that point in his remarks 
two documents of the Department of the 
Army, one a fact sheet, and the other a 
task statement on Project Camelot. The 
consent which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi obtained automatically inserted in 
the Recorp the material submitted by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

The Senator from Arkansas proceeded 
to say: 

Following disclosure of the ambitious plans 
for Camelot and its cancellation by the De- 
partment of Defense, the President, by let- 
ter, directed the Secretary of State to estab- 
lish procedures for clearing all Government- 
sponsored research involving foreign policy 
matters. This letter sets a clear and direct 
policy for all agencies, which should insure 
that an incident like Project Camelot will 
not happen again, to the embarrassment of 
the Nation’s foreign policy. 


Then the Senator from Arkansas asked 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at that point the President's 
letter. That consent was automatically 
given when the Senator from Mississippi 
courteously asked permission tc insert 
the speech of the Senator from Arkansas 
and the material he sought to have 
inserted. 

The Senator from Arkansas proceeded 
to say: 

This directive accomplishes the purpose 
I had in mind in proposing an amendment to 
the Defense appropriation bill when it was 
pending before the Senate committee. I 
understand that the question was discussed 
at length by the committee and I am pleased 
that it included language in its report ex- 
pressing its concern about the need for co- 
ordination in keeping with the President’s 
order, 


At the close of my remarks, I should 
like to have printed in the Recorp mate- 
rial on page 46 of the committee’s re- 
port on this bill with the heading “Re- 
search in Foreign Countries,” including 
the quotation from the President’s letter. 
I ask to have that excerpt from the re- 
port printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas continued: 

The report makes mention of a directive 
issued by the Secretary of Defense, designed 
to implement the President's instruction, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed in the Record following my 
statement. 

The Committee's expression is reassuring 
and I am hopeful that it will follow up to 
insure that the Department of Defense is 
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indeed carrying out the letter and the spirit 
of the President's order for coordination. 
I can assure the Senate that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations will have a continu- 
ing interest in this problem. 

Mr, President, beyond the immediate im- 
plications of this incident, broader issues 
have been raised concerning Government- 
financed research generally. The Federal 
Government is now spending some $15 bil- 
lion a year on research and development. 
Over $6.7 billion is budgeted for Department 
of Defense research in fiscal 1968. 

All too often, it seems that research is 
used by Government agencies either for 
prestige and growth purposes, or as a sub- 
stitute for positive decisionmaking. This 
is both an unhealthy and a costly trend and 
I believe the Congress should take a hard 
look at all Government research activities. 


I digress from my reading of the Ful- 
bright manuscript to say to that observa- 
tion “Amen.” He is so unanswerably 
right. The suggestion he makes should 
be quickly implemented by the admin- 
istration. 

Going back to the Fulbright speech, 
the Senator from Arkansas states: 

I note, for example, that nearly $23 million 
is budgeted this year for research on be- 
havorial and social sciences by the Defense 
Department, $8.3 million of this amount was 
allocated to the Army and out of this, $2.7 
million was to finance work of the Special 
Operations Research Office. The House and 
the Senate committee have reduced the total 
of this type of research by about $4 mil- 
lion and I fully support this action. Project 
Camelot, I fear, is illustrative of the expend- 
able nature of most of this research. 


Mr. President, that is my position, too. 
Millions could be saved for the American 
taxpayer if we could cut out this boon- 
doggle from this already wasteful 
bill. 

I hope that we shall be able to reduce 
these wasteful aspects of the military 
appropriation program. 

Going back to the Fulbright speech: 

My concern is not limited to this $23 mil- 
lion budget request but goes to the con- 
tribution to our society from the $15 billion 
spent for Government research. Is this 15 
percent of our Federal budget being spent 
as wisely and usefully as it should be? This 
is a basic problem which the Congress has 
allowed to grow to gargantuan proportions 
with insufficient consideration and evalua- 
tion. The question of sound priorities must 
be faced someday but I realize that this 
is not the proper time for such a discus- 
sion and that we can deal only with the bill 
before us. But I am hopeful that before 
long the appropriate Senate committee, or 
a special committee, will undertake a 
thorough study of all our Government's re- 
search programs. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
Mr. HARRIS. I agree with that por- 


tion of the statement that he has quoted 
from the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. I invite his attention to 
the fact that in the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, headed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], a special subcommittee has 
just been set up on Government research, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man. It has as its scope the operations 
of the entire Government research pro- 
gram carried on by all agencies of Gov- 
ernment, which is roughly 15 percent of 
the total Federal budget. Some overall 
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review of that program is definitely long 
overdue. That is the subject that this 
subcommittee has as its scope of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the Senator. I 
feel that the observations of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma are extremely 
pertinent. 

Later I shall discuss not only with 
his subcommittee, but also with the 
McClellan committee, the great concern 
which exists in the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the need for coordinating 
the foreign policy activities of the vari- 
ous Senate committees, including the 
particular subcommittee the Senator 
from Oklahoma has mentioned. 

We shall discuss that at a later time. 
There must be developed in the Senate 
a direct line of jurisdiction in connec- 
tion with the activities of every com- 
mittee which may impinge upon the for- 
eign affairs of this country. He will 
find me in enthusiastic support of the 
issue that he raises. That factfinding 
is needed. 

I have mentioned my concern about 
CIA earlier in my speech. I state for 
the Recor that I am still unable to find 
out exactly what CIA is supposed to do. 

I am also concerned that the research 
facilities of the National Security agency 
and other agencies are being duplicated 
by the Defense Department. I take note 
of the transcript of the House committee 
hearing, where Dr. Vallance stated: 

Established on July 1, 1964, the Counter- 
insurgency Information Analysis Center col- 
lects, stores, retrieves, and analyzes data per- 
taining to the human factors involved in 
insurgency and counterinsurgency situa- 
tions in specified geographical areas. This 
Center responds to requirements from appro- 
priate U.S. military and civilian agencies by 
providing analytical and other advisory serv- 
ices, which supplement those provided by 
the rest of SORO in its continuing program 
of cross-cultural research. The Center has 
developed by this time a strong staff, has 
initiated a data base of six countries in Latin 
America, middle east Africa and the Far East, 
and has responded to a little over 100 in- 
quiries from the Department of Defense and 
other governmental agencies. 


Later, he stated: 


In the last half of 1964, a panel on be- 
havioral sciences of the Defense Science 
Board, after reviewing the Defense Estab- 
lishment’s social science research facilities 
supporting counterinsurgency, recommended 
that SORO increasingly orient its research 
activities to the collection of initial primary 
data in overseas locations and correspond- 
ingly reduce its reliance on library material 
and other secondary sources. We have en- 
deavored to do this, for we fully agree that 
more refined data for testing hypotheses and 
evaluating on-going programs can be ob- 
tained if one goes to the contemporary real 
world source. Our actions in this direction 
have been reflected in the work of the field 
offices and in the plans for a number of new 
studies, including Project Camelot which I 
will now discuss briefly. 


Mr. President, there it is. The Depart- 
ment of Defense is intervening in the for- 
eign policy affairs of a foreign govern- 
ment. That is why we have a great 
ambassador, such as Ambassador Dun- 
gan, vigorously protesting to his Gov- 
ernment, when his attention was called 
to this type of intervention in Chile. We 
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do not like it when we are charged with 
imperialism, but if we permit this, then 
the charge of imperialism is proved. 

Mr. President, we must insist that all 
affairs affecting foreign policy be chan- 
nelized through the American State 
Department, and that the Defense Es- 
tablishment be put in its place and told 
to stay in its place. 

I deeply appreciate the fact that the 
Senator from Arkansas, as chairman of 
the committee on which I have the 
honor to serve, prepared this statement 
of protest, and I only regret that he could 
not be here to present the speech him- 
self, as he intended to do. But he is 
indisposed because of a slight illness, and 
that is why others have presented this 
material for him today. I sincerely hope 
that the White House and the State De- 
partment will take note that there is 
great concern among a number of mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee concerning the disclosures 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] has brought out. 

Mr. President, at a later time I shall 
discuss what I think are some of the 
problems that face the Senate in regard 
to the organization of committee juris- 
diction in the Senate in respect to 
American foreign policy. Suffice it for 
now to point out that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has made 
perfectly clear that he plans to protect 
the jurisdiction of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

ExHETIT No. 1 

Recent developments involving the Army’s 
canceled Camelot project have made it 
clear that the Department of Defense must 
coordinate its research efforts in foreign 
countries with other departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. On July 
12, 1965, the Secretary of Defense issued a 
directive requiring that all studies in or for 
the Department of Defense, the conduct of 
which may affect the relations of the United 
States with foreign governments, are to be 
cleared with the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs. 
This directive will facilitate the coordination 
directed by the President in his letter of 
August 2, 1965, to the Secretary of State in 
which he said: “Therefore I am asking you 
to establish effective procedures which will 
enable you to assure the propriety of Govern- 
ment-sponsored social science research in 
the area of foreign policy.” 


Mr. President, I now turn to another 
concern. I find myself in a very difficult 
position in determining my vote on this 
bill. The bill contains many items with 
which I agree that I find it difficult to 
vote against it. But it provides $1,700 
million to support what I consider to be 
an unconstitutional and illegal Ameri- 
can war in southeast Asia, making it 
difficult for me to vote for it. I suppose 
we can say jocularly, “For once, WAYNE 
Morse is on the spot.” 

But, Mr. President, I have decided to 
vote for the bill, with the Recorp show- 
ing my reasons for so doing. 

American boys in South Vietnam did 
not go there of their own volition. They 
went there because they were sent by 
their Government. I fully realize that 
as long as they are there, they must 
have every possible bit of protection that 
can be given to them, although I deplore 
the fact that, in my opinion, they are sent 
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there to participate in a war that is un- 
wise, unconstitutional, and illegal, in 
that the President has no constitutional 
power to make war in the absence of a 
declaration of war. 

It will be said, “You should not vote 
money to conduct such a war,” and there 
is much merit in that. 

But as a liberal, I never overlook hu- 
man values. When I vote for a bill that 
includes that $1,700 million—and I will 
have a question to ask my good friend 
from Mississippi momentarily, as to 
where the $1,700 million came from, and 
its justification—I am voting still pro- 
testing the war, but I am voting to pro- 
tect the human values of the American 
boys who are fighting and dying under 
governmental orders in that war. 

When I balance the two problems that 
I have just outlined, I feel that I can vote 
for it in good conscience. I deplore the 
action of my Government in conducting 
this war without living up, as I have been 
heard to say so many times, to its con- 
stitutional obligations and its interna- 
tional treaty obligations. Iam voting for 
it in defense of the men who have been 
sent, and not in approval of their being 
sent. 

But the Recorp should also show my 
continued protest of the war itself. The 
President of the United States should 
make up his mind as to whether or not 
he wants to conform to the Constitution, 
and the Congress should make up its 
mind as to whether or not it wants to 
declare war. In the absence of a dec- 
laration of war, the President, in my 
opinion, has no constitutional right to 
send a single American boy to his death 
in southeast Asia. 

But they are there, and they are dy- 
ing. They need equipment to protect 
themselves. The bill proposes the ex- 
penditure of $1.7 billion to give assist- 
ance to those boys. I shall vote for it 
for that reason. 

But I shall vote for it also because of 
its many other features with which I 
find myself in enthusiastic support; 
namely, the long overdue pay increase 
for the military; the provision that was 
adopted in regard to the so-called 35-65 
formula in connection with the building 
of ships. 

Even though I do not approve of the 
reservation attached to that provision, 
I believe that if it is wisely followed as 
the congressional intent by a Secretary 
of Defense, checked by a President of 
the United States, what the proponents 
of the provision—and I was one of 
them—have in mind will be protected. 

I ask the Senator from Mississippi if 
he can tell us, because I cannot deter- 
mine it from the committee report, why 
$1,700 million was recommended at the 
time for the prosecution of the Vietnam 
war, by way of supplying our fighting 
forces over there. Why $1,700 million? 
Why not $2 billion? Why not $1 billion? 
Why not any other figure? I cannot 
ascertain the reason from the committee 
report, if it is there. I would appreciate 
having the Senator call my attention to 
it if I missed it by oversight. I cannot 
find a breakdown of the $1,700 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to respond 
to the question of the distinguished Sen- 
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ator. It is a very good question, indeed. 
Earlier this afternoon, in my opening re- 
marks, I first covered the major items 
that the $1.7 billion did not include. 
Then I spoke briefly on the items that 
it includes. I stated then that we had a 
breakdown. We insisted on getting a 
breakdown from the Department of 
Defense, 

Mr. MORSE. May I interrupt to 
apologize to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I was trying to handle the educa- 
tion bill, and I missed his opening re- 
marks, 

Mr. STENNIS. I know the Senator 
was detained elsewhere, but I explained 
then, and shall now explain to him, that 
we had the breakdown in detail. I 
shall be glad to show it to him. It is 
classified, so it could not be included in 
the report. 

Overall, it pertains to planes, particu- 
larly for the engines. Engines are the 
first units to go into production. The 
frames come later. The item also pro- 
vides for helicopters. We are organizing 
more and more helicopter units. We 
have had substantial losses of helicopters, 
as the Senator knows. The bill provides 
for large supplies of ammunition. I use 
that term in a broad sense. It includes 
rockets and cartridges, and the like. 
. Ammunition is being used very rapidly. 
Bombing has been going on for a good 
while. Also, repair parts are a major 
item, due to breakage, wear and tear, 
and replacements. 

About $150 million is provided for 
military construction. Most of that is 
in the Pacific area. Very little is for use 
at home. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. In broad outline that 
is the nature of the items. The amount 
could have been more, because other ex- 
penditures are accruing. Of course, 
funds can be used from the regular ap- 
propriations in the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. In other words there 
can be an exercise of the transfer power 
of the President. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the expla- 
nation of the Senator from Mississippi. 
I shall inspect the specific breakdown 
which he has offered to show to any 
Senator. The statement of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is somewhat help- 
ful to the Senator from Oregon, but it 
does not remove my dilemma, for it is a 
dilemma. 

I have decided that I shall vote for the 
bill because of the human value factor 
involved and because I believe our 
soldiers who have been sent there, so 
long as they are kept there, should be 
given the funds necessary to provide 
them with the maximum possible pro- 
tection that can be given to fighting 
men. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield, I assure him that this item is al- 
most entirely for the military hardware 
needed by the men. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. STENNIS. In addition, there is 
some military construction. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand. I shall 
continue to pray that my Government 
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will change its course of action and try 
to settle this threat to the peace of the 
world by resort to the Security Council of 
the United Nations by the filing of a for- 
mal resolution on the part of our Gov- 
ernment with that body immediately. 

The Senate knows that I do not be- 
lieve that all of the rationalizations that 
spokesmen for my Government have ad- 
vanced, such as Secretary Rusk, Mc- 
George Bundy, and Ambassador Gold- 
berg sought to present on television the 
night before last, can possibly change the 
undeniable fact that we have not official- 
ly and formally filed a resolution before 
the Security Council. That is the pro- 
cedure that is called for by the charter. 
We should proceed to follow it. Until 
we do, we are making war in violation 
of the U.N. Charter. 

I shall also pray that come January 1, 
if Congress should mistakenly decide to 
adjourn sine die while American boys 
are dying in Vietnam, we shall not be 
confronted with a situation so serious 
that a national emergency will have to 
be declared and that we shall find our- 
selves in a full-scale war. 

I say that for the benefit of the ig- 
norance of the editors of the Washington 
Star, who published today another of 
their misleading propaganda editorials, 
this one entitled “Brighter Day in Viet- 
nam.” It reads, in part: 

Almost nothing is being heard from the 
Cassandras who, just a few months ago, were 
shouting from the housetops that the United 
States was headed for a major disaster 
in southeast Asia. They are silent, signifi- 
cantly so. And the reason is not hard to 
find. 


I wish to say to these alleged journal- 
ists of the Washington Star that they 
have only convicted themselves again of 
being nonreaders. They do not read, 
except their own rot. 

On behalf of those of us who have been 
protesting this illegal war, and have 
continued to protest it, I invite them to 
be in the Senate gallery on Friday, be- 
cause I intend to speak at some length 
on Friday in protest of this illegal war, 
as I have spoken so many times during 
the period in which they allege there has 
been a silence. 

But I expect that from warmongers; I 
expect that from editorialists who are 
unwilling to face up to the fact that we 
are conducting a war in South Vietnam 
that a good many of us believe cannot be 
reconciled with our constitutional sys- 
tem. 

Be that as it may, I say to those edi- 
tors that if they think military victories 
in battle after battle in South Vietnam 
spell success for the United States, they 
could not be more wrong. For months, 
the senior Senator from Oregon has said 
that we shall probably win every military 
engagement in southeast Asia. What 
makes anyone think that the forces that 
we are fighting in Asia—which forces 
are without any equipment, without air- 
power, and without the great advantage 
which the American military might pos- 
sesses—can succeed against American 
military forces? Of course they cannot. 

The South Vietnamese could not whip 
them. So, we had to turn the war into 
an American war. We had to send over 
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American military power. We will win 
militarily and lose the war, for what we 
are going to do is to build up centuries 
of hatred for Americans, and through 
Americans, for the white man in Asia. 

We and our flunky government in 
Saigon will remain in control of South 
Vietnam only so long as American troops 
stay and fight. The editors of the 
Washington Star and the senior Senator 
from Oregon and the rest of us will be 
gone, but the war will go on until we 
change our policy. 

We cannot conduct a white man’s war 
in Asia and eventually win, no matter 
how many military victories we win, for 
what we are doing is sowing the seed 
beds of hatred and vengeance against 
the white man, and particularly against 
the United States. 

Look at the map of Asia. Our enclaves 
in South Vietnam, and even in Okinawa, 
the Philippines, and Taiwan, are no more 
permanent than were the Dutch in the 
East Indies, the French in Indochina, or 
the British in Malaysia. Ours have 
lasted longer than the others because 
right now we have the wealth to main- 
tain them against all comers. 

But there is not one single significant 
power in Asia that will aid us in our en- 
deavor to maintain those enclaves. In 
the years and decades to come, there will 
only be a growing unity in Asia to evict 
us. 
Those of us who have dared to stand 
up against the tide and plead for peace 
are referred to by what has almost be- 
come an unacceptable word in America, 
This Christian Nation has almost 
reached the point of war hysteria in 
which it is almost subversive to talk 
about peace. 

I have no intention of talking out on 
the teachings on which I was brought up, 
for there is no more noble enterprise 
that man can devote himself to than 
seeking to establish a world order of 
permanent peace. We shall never have 
a world order of permanent peace with 
the American military taking over Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled, “Brighter Day In Viet- 
ram,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of August 25, 1965, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, for 
I want history to know how ignorant 
editors can be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRIGHTER Day IN VIETNAM 

There is no reason to doubt that the dom- 
inant feeling in Washington official circles 
today is one of optimism with respect to 
the war in Vietnam. 

Almost nothing is being heard from the 
Cassandras who, just a few months ago, 
were shouting from the housetops that the 
United States was headed for a major dis- 
aster in southeast Asia. They are silent, 
significantly so. And the reason is not hard 
to find. 

For some weeks now the tide of war has 
been slowly turning in South Vietnam. 
There have been no spectacular victories of 
late for the Vietcong. The monsoon season 
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is approaching its end and the massive Com- 
munist assault, which the pessimists feared, 
has yet to materialize. Finally, last week's 
smashing victory at Chu Lai by the U.S. 
Marines has put a new face on the whole 
business. It had been accepted as gospel 
that a numerical superiority of 10 to 1 was 
needed for successful offensive operations 
against the guerrillas. But the Marines 
with a superiority of less than 3 to 1, trapped 
the unit of some 2,000 battle-hardened Viet- 
cong, dug them out of their caves and 
tunnels, and decisively defeated them in 
the worst setback of the war for the Com- 
munists. 

The difference probably was in airpower 
and superior firepower. These are advan- 
tages, however, which the enemy cannot take 
away from us. And the demonstration at 
Chu Lai of their effectiveness must be caus- 
ing serious second thoughts in Hanoi about 
the wisdom of any mass attack on United 
States positions. In this connection a word 
might be said about the bombings by the B- 
52’s and other aircraft. They have been 
ridiculed as attacks which accomplishe! 
nothing except to devastate jungle areas 
abandoned by the Vietcong. Yet the evi- 
dence is accumulating that these bombings 
have kept the Vietcong off balance, pre- 
vented any large massing of their forces, 
and have seriously depressed their morale. 

It is true, of course, that the course of 
battle does not necessarily run in one direc- 
tion all the time. In Vietnam, it may change 
again. But for the moment there is plenty 
of reason to believe that cautious optimism 
is justified, and that mounting pressures and 
fading victory hopes may serve before too 
long to bring the Communists to the con- 
ference table. 


Mr. STENNIS. Before I conclude, I 
wish to thank the members of the com- 
mittee who have worked so long and so 
diligently in the preparation of this bill. 
The hearings alone, comprising over 
2,100 pages of testimony, attest to their 
hard work. 

I believe that the bill before you will 
provide adequately for our defense needs 
for the current fiscal year, within the 
limits which I have described above. 

Mr. President, may we have the third 
reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to state for the Recorp that, with refer- 
ence to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], 
no legislation is contained in this appro- 
priation bill with reference to ships and 
other equipment. 

It is charged that the committee has 
exceeded its authority. That is in error. 
No provision concerning that subject 
is contained in the bill. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a live 
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pair with the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER]. Knowing that if he 
were here, he would vote “yea,” I vote 
“yea.” 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricut], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. McCar- 
THY], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is detained on official 
business at the White House, and if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 89, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 238 Leg.] 


YEAS—89 

Aiken Hayden Muskie 
Allott Hickenlooper Nelson 
Anderson Hill Neuberger 
Bartlett Holland Pastore 
Bass Hruska Pearson 
Bayh Inouye Pell 
Bennett Jackson Prouty 
Bible Javits Proxmire 

Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Russell, S.C. 
Byrd, Va Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, Ga 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel to 
Cannon Long, Mo. Scott 
Carlson Long, La Simpson 

Smathers 

Church McClellan 
Cooper McGovern Sparkman 
Cotton McIntyre Stennis 

McNamara Symington 
Dominick Metcalf Talmadge 
Douglas Miller Thurmond 
Eastland Mondale Tower 
Fannin Monroney Tydings 
Fong Montoya Wiliams, N.J. 
Gore Morse Wiliams, Del. 
Gruening Morton Yarborough 
Harris Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Mundt Young, Ohio 
Hartke Murphy 

NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—11 

Clark Ervin McCarthy 
Dirksen Fulbright McGee 
Dodd Lausche Randolph 
lender Mansfield 


So the bill (H.R. 9221) was passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So that 
everyone may understand what has 
taken place in the byplay here, the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] and the 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] were at 
the White House on official business. 
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We had hoped that they could return to 
vote. The vote was 89 to nothing If 
they had been here the vote would have 
been 91 to nothing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, and Mrs. 
SmitH conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, today the Senate approved 
by a vote of 89 to 0 a $46,756 million ap- 
propriation bill to provide funds for the 
defense activities of our country. This 
vitally important measure covered such 
significant items as provision for, first, 
military pay, including a raise in that 
pay; second, ordinary expenses of op- 
eration and maintenance and procure- 
ment for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, National Guard, and Re- 
serve Forces; third, deferse research 
and development; and fourth, an emer- 
gency fund for southeast Asia. 

It is a tribute to every Member of this 
body, but especially to the distinguished 
and able manager of the bill, the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, that 
this major measure was treated by this 
body with such thoroughness, yet with 
such efficiency and speed. Credit must 
also be given to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] and the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] 
who so ably presented their amendments, 
and to the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] who again ably and force- 
fully stated his position on a number of 
the provisions in the bill. 

I thank and congratulate the Senate on 
its efficient and thorough treatment of 
a vital legislative measure. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE IN FOREIGN 
AID 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a most im- 
portant event which took place today. 
That is the presentation by the Advisory 
Committee on Private Enterprise in For- 
eign Aid of its report to the President, 
Congress, and the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development. 

I take particular pride in this event 
because the authorization for this Com- 
mittee was created by an amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963 which 
I introduced with the sponsorship of 
the then Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Grueninc], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The country is growing increasingly 
critical of the existing approach to for- 
eign aid and wants a new idea intro- 
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duced into it. I am convinced that the 
Committee’s recommendations, if prop- 
erly implemented and carried through, 
would make possible a significant in- 
crease in the contribution that our pri- 
vate enterprise system would make in 
the success of foreign aid. 

Mr. President, the report makes major 
recommendations, some of which have to 
be implemented by legislation. It is my 
desire, and I state this affirmatively to 
the Senate, to withhold introduction of 
legislation until such time as it can be 
presented in one package, indeed, as re- 
quested by the administration. This 
would be the greatest tribute that could 
be paid to the dedicated men and women 
who have worked on this report. We 
owe a great debt of gratitude to them, 
and especially to the Chairman. 

I am very proud to call attention to 
another fellow New Yorker, Arthur K. 
Watson, chairman of the IBM World 
Trade Corp., who is Chairman of the 
Committee, and to the other members 
of the Committee who represent impor- 
tant aspects of our national life—the 
universities, trade unions, foundations, 
as well as the various professions and 
business generally. This Committee has 
rendered a most outstanding job of serv- 
ice to the people of the United States. 

The Committee had enormous assist- 
ance from David Bell, Administrator of 
AID, who, in my judgment, showed in 
this matter a statesmanship and far- 
sightedness of a most unusual and ex- 
traordinary kind, and two of his prin- 
cipal aids, Don Hoagland and Seymour 
Peyser. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Kenneth A. Lawder, treasurer of the W. 
R. Grace & Co., who presided over the 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Invest- 
ment Guarantees and to members of his 
committee; to Raymond L. Vernon, pro- 
fessor of international trade and invest- 
ment at Harvard Business School, who 
served as consultant to the committee; 
and to Harold Hutcheson and Tom 
Murphy, of IBM; and Herbert Erf, of 
the Ford Foundation, who provided 
valuable assistance to developing the 
Committee’s report. 

I should like especially to mention the 
name of Harriet S. Crowley, of AID, sec- 
retary of the Committee. She did an 
extraordinary job. 

The report makes 33 very important 
recommendations—which are ap- 
pended—as to how our foreign aid pro- 
gram could be improved. I would like to 
call attention among these recom- 
mendations to the following: 

The U.S. Government should accept 
in principle the concept of international 
arbitration and that it ratify the pro- 
posed International Convention for the 
Settlement of Disputes and that it seek 
to secure its ratification by others. 

The U.S. Government should lend its 
full support to the principle of the in- 
vestment code under international spon- 
sorship and that, as part of such a code, 
the United States be prepared to accept 
a reasonable statement of the obligations 
of investors, to accompany a statement 
of the obligations of host countries. 

In the area of investment guarantees, 
the Committee urges the expansion of 
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the extended risk guaranty; relaxation 
of statutory limitations on specific risk 
guarantees against expropriation, war or 
revolution and insurrection, and incon- 
vertibility, and proposed a merging of 
the three specific risks into a compre- 
hensive policy; a reduction of the rates 
charged for guarantees; and that revy- 
enues from such premiums which now 
go into the General Treasury funds be 
turned back to AID to administer the 
program. 

In the area of taxation, the Commit- 
tee recommends the enactment of a 30- 
percent tax credit bill for productive in- 
vestments in the less developed coun- 
tries; Senate acceptance of the 70-per- 
cent investment credit on added plant 
and machinery investments by treaty 
and its extension to other selected coun- 
tries; amendment of the U.S. tax laws 
to permit U.S. taxpayers to offset losses 
of subsidiaries; and further study of 
“tax-sparing proposals“ in order that 
such exemptions or holidays offered by 
the less developed countries should not 
be negated by U.S. tax laws. 

The Committee urges that in adminis- 
tering the “voluntary” balance-of-pay- 
ments program, the Federal Reserve 
Board recommendations on foreign lend- 
ing not be allowed to penalize the less- 
developed countries. As noted by 
Arthur K. Watson, the distinguished 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, in 
his summary of the Committee’s report, 
indications are that U.S. banks, in com- 
plying with the Board’s recommenda- 
tions, are not lending as freely to the 
less developed countries as they might 
wish. The Committee rightfully be- 
lieves that development must be given 
priority over the balance-of-payments 
impact. It does not think that the im- 
pact from loans to less developed coun- 
tries would be very great. 

The Committee calls attention to the 
need of less-developed countries for a 
wide range of modern credit institutions. 
In this connection, it recommends that 
an international technical assistance 
program be created to help establish 
these institutions and to help train their 
personnel. 

The Committee also urges that the 
U.S. Government approve a proposal that 
would permit the International Finance 
Corporation to borrow $400 million from 
the World Bank to get more capital into 
private hands in the developing coun- 
tries. 

In this same connection, the Commit- 
tee recommends that careful considera- 
tion be given to the proposed Peace by 
Investment Corporation which would 
el annel equity funds into less developed 
countries using U.S. Government credits 
as a source of financing in the initial 
stages and relying upon funds from the 
private sector in later stages. This con- 
cept is incorporated in a bill which I 
introduced earlier this year and which is 
presently pending before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. During the 
Senate consideration of the foreign aid 
authorization bill, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, indicated that he will make every 
effort to hold hearings on this bill this 
year following further refinement of the 
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bill, which I have agreed to undertake. 
Within the next few days, I will have 
completed this refinement process at 
which time I will reintroduce the bill so 
that the Committee may consider it at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The Committee has done an outstand- 
ing job. I gather that the President of 
the United States was grateful and ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Committee 
today for this extraordinary job which it 
has done, and which can be so portentous 
for the future of our policy in the whole 
foreign aid field. 

Mr. President, the administration’s 
recent experience in the Congress in con- 
nection with the foreign aid legislation 
should be taken as showing the clear need 
that a new direction should be made in 
our foreign aid program. The decision 
of the conferees on the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill to leave this review to 
the President rather than to a blue- 
ribbon commission provided for by the 
Senate passed version of the bill which 
I supported, will have proved out only 
if the proposed review by the President 
will be of a fundamental nature. I be- 
lieve that the report of this extraordi- 
nary Advisory Committee on Private 
Enterprise in Foreign Aid provides the 
President with an opportunity to 
strengthen and change the direction of 
the foreign aid program in a very 
significant way. 

So that Members may be aware of what 
has been accomplished in this exemplary 
way, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
Chairman’s summary of the report of the 
Advisory Committee on Private Enter- 
prise in Foreign Aid, together with the 
recommendations as extracted from the 
report, the names of the Committee 
members who, I think, should be honored 
by every person in the United States, and 
those who have been a tremendous aid to 
them in this effort. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AID THROUGH PRIVATE INITIATIVE— 
CHAIRMAN’s SUMMARY 
(Report of the Advisory Committee on Pri- 
vate Enterprise in Foreign Aid) 

Here, in brief form, are the findings of the 
Advisory Committee on Private Enterprise 
in Foreign Aid. The Committee’s full report 
includes some 33 recommendations, and this 
summary does not detail them all. It does, 
I believe, outline the main thrust of the 
Committee’s thinking and touches on most 
of the major recommendations. For a 
broader understanding of the Committee’s 
thinking, reference should be made to the 
report itself. 

As Chairman of the Committee I offer this 
as my own brief statement. I do wish to 
emphasize that the report itself is the work 
of the full Committee which was aided by 
the cooperation of many others. I am grate- 
ful to them all. 

ARTHUR K. WATSON, 
Chairman. 
FOREIGN ATD THROUGH PRIVATE INITIATIVE 

Foreign ald, unless it is amplified by private 
initiative, is doomed to be a costly pallia- 
tive that will go on indefinitely. The funda- 
mental difficulty lies not in the idea of for- 


eign aid, nor its execution by the Agency for 
International Development, but in the vast 
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gap between the human and financial re- 
sources actually going into the developing 
nations and the resources they need to grow 
at an acceptable rate. 

In overall terms, the Committee’s recom- 
mendations are directed to two general areas 
where Government initiative can stimulate 
the private sector: 

Capital: Government should seek to stim- 
ulate the flow of direct and indirect invest- 
ment to the developing countries through tax 
incentives, expanded insurance coverage plus 
various programs recommended to improve 
the investment climate“ in these countries. 

Human resources: Through organizational 
changes and subsidy, AID can tap the vast 
reservoir of private technical and institu- 
tional skills in the United States. 

The capital gap alone has been estimated 
at between $5 and $20 billion annually. 
Since no conceivable increase in Government 
financed foreign aid is likely to fill all of this 
gap, the Committee concluded that the 
private sector must fill it or it will not be 
filled. Our full panoply of the private sec- 
tor: business, labor, organizations, educa- 
tional institutions, professional societies and 
foundations, must be committed more fully 
to economic development. The Agency for 
International Development, far more than it 
does now, must act as an energizer and 
catalyst for private effort. 

United States business’ commitment in the 
less developed countries is extensive. But 
most of this is in extractive industries and 
the rate at which Americans are investing 
fresh capital in the developing countries is 
modest. Unless investment is deliberately 
stimulated, the Committee sees no reason to 
expect this rate to increase very much. 

There are reasons, real, and imagined, why 
business today is limiting its commitments 
in the developing world. For one thing, mar- 
kets in these countries are small by American 
standards. To some degree, also, promising 
opportunities are simply overlooked by 
American business. The overwhelming rea- 
son, however, is that business finds a dif- 
ficult “climate” for enterprise in the devel- 
oping world. 

Inflation, to greater or lesser degrees, is 
common to nearly all developing nations. 
Systems of business law and regulation are 
outmoded, capital markets are rudimentary, 
and there is, nearly everywhere, political risk. 
Legend notwithstanding, alleged high profits 
are not offsetting these hazards. 

Increasing the flow of private capital 

Obviously, if business is to augment vast- 
ly its investments in the developing coun- 
tries the odds must change—there must be 
less risk of loss and greater prospect of profit. 

To some degree, the Committee concluded 
international agreements will help. It rec- 
ommends that the United States ratify the 
proposed Convention for Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes and that it support an in- 
vestment code under international sponsor- 
ship. It is also urged that AID support large 
scale feasibility studies and investment pro- 
motion programs to interest more American 
investors in developing country opportu- 
nities. 

But, the high risk and relatively low profit 
in the developing countries must also be 
confronted directly. 

To offset the risks, the Committee recom- 
mends, among other things, that tax law be 
amended so that losses suffered by Amer- 
ican-owned subsidiaries in developing coun- 
tries can be offset against profits earned 
elsewhere. The Committee, in addition, en- 
dorsed the tax credit proposal which gives 
investors a 30-percent credit, applied against 
US. tax liabilities, on investments made in 
developing countries. This credit would ap- 
ply to portfolio as well as direct investments. 

Of great importance, the Committee also 
urged that the cost of selected risk guaran- 
ties be reduced and that the extended risk 
guaranty program be greatly expanded. Both 
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types of insurance would be made available 
to portfolio investors as well as direct in- 
vestors. 

Specific risk guaranties insure American 
owners t three categories of risk; the 
inconvertibility of currencies (though not 
devaluation), nationalization and confisca- 
tion and losses from war and revolution, Ex- 
tended risk guaranties offer broader coverage 
and can be used, in fact, to insure investors 
against nearly all risk. It has been used only 
cautiously to date. 

Guaranties could be a major inducement 
to business and could, for the first time, en- 
able American institutional lenders to use 
a portion of the vast sums they manage in 
the developing economies. 

There are, of course, ideological objections 
to full guaranties and the very practical ob- 
jection that they may one day result in large 
claims against the Treasury. Nevertheless, 
the guaranties properly administered are 
likely, in the judgment of the Committee, 
to be less costly than alternative means of 
achieving economic progress and are one of 
the few tools available that could make a 
major difference. 

Capital is scarce, and interest rates are 
high in developing countries and long-term 
loans, at less than the most elevated rates, 
are virtually unknown. This impedes the 
growth of private enterprise, and the Com- 
mittee believes the situation can be im- 
proved. 

For one thing, it urges that the Federal 
Reserve Board recommendations on foreign 
lending, designed to protect our balance-of- 
payments position, not be allowed to penal- 
ize the less developed countries. Indica- 
tions are that U.S. banks, in complying with 
the Board’s recommendations, are not lend- 
ing as freely as they might in the less devel- 
oped countries. The Committee believes that 
development must be given priority over the 
balance-of-payments impact. It does not 
think the impact from loans to less developed 
nations will be very great. 

The less developed countries need a wide 
range of modern credit institutions, from 
development banks and credit unions, to 
underwriters. It is recommended that an 
international technical assistance program 
be created to help establish these institu- 
tions and train their personnel. American 
expertise would be useful, but in many in- 
stances the experience of countries such as 
Japan and Mexico, which have successfully 
established some unorthodox institutions, 
will be more relevant to the problems of the 
less developed countries than our own. 

To get more capital into private hands in 
the developing countries, the U.S. Govern- 
ment is also urged to approve a proposal that 
would permit the International Finance 
Corporation to borrow $400 million from the 
World Bank. At the same time, AID is asked 
to use more of its surplus local currencies 
(money earned mostly from the sale of sur- 
plus U.S. food) to broaden the capital bases 
of financial intermediaries in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

Human resources 

While capital is scarce in the less developed 
countries, the more subtle and difficult short- 
coming is human and institutional. The 
most basic problem in the whole develop- 
ment effort is that of transferring skills and 
technology, and to some degree attitudes, to 
individuals and institutions in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

One way to expedite this, the Committee 
concluded, is to subsidize the export of tech- 
nical assistance to institutions in the de- 
veloping countries. The labor union or 
business receiving the help would pay what 
would be a reasonable amount by local 
standards, and AID, through subsidy, would 
make up the difference. 

The Committee also recommends that US. 
exporters of technical and professional serv- 
ices be made eligible for the same financing 
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and guaranteeing facilities from AID and the 
Export-Import Bank that exporters of tan- 
gible goods now receive. 

Special attention was given to the role of 
agriculture in less-developed countries be- 
cause the race between population and food 
supply must be won before significant overall 
development can begin. In many less-devel- 
oped countries, up to 80 percent of all work- 
ers are in agriculture. The key to progress 
in that sector is not only direct transfer of 
new production techniques, but a judicious 
combination of new technology, capital 
transfer, accelerated appropriate public re- 
search, and technical assistance in building 
institutions in the credit, education, health, 
ri cooperative marketing and purchasing 

elds. 

While the Committee did not attempt to 
appraise the operating efficency of AID, it 
made several suggestions to better integrate 
the public and private sectors for more rapid 
economic development. 

For one, it recommended that AID expand 
its staff of private enterprise professionals 
in Washington and in the field. It pointed 
to the need for a new private sector repre- 
sentative within AID. He would be a man 
of sufficient stature to command the respect- 
ful attention of the nongovernment com- 
munity and within the AID organization. 

The Committee also recommended that 
proposals for one or more quasi-private or- 
ganizations for technical assistance be for- 
mulated for presentation to Congress next 
year. 

Such institutions, the report suggested, 
might receive funds from Congress, on con- 
tract from AID, from private sources such 
as foundations, and from foreign govern- 
ments. They would at the outset perform 
three specific functions: (1) The administra- 
tion of technical assistance programs in 
countries, such as some of the oil-rich na- 
tions, which do not receive foreign aid in the 
usual sense or where AID programs are being 
terminated but which do need help in the 
upgrading of their human resources; (2) the 
exchange of plans and information among 
U.S. foundations, universities, professional 
societies, and charitable and religious orga- 
nizations regarding their activities in the 
less-developed countries; and (3) the main- 
taining of contacts with nonprofit organiza- 
tions in these countries. 

The job of economic development is vast, 
and at times disheartening. Nevertheless, 
the Committee believes that our interests are 
best served by building up the productive 
capabilities and democratic institutions of 
the less-developed countries. What Ameri- 
cans do demand, and what they are entitled 
to have, is the assurance that their resources 
and support are applied with intelligence, 
skill, and dedication. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN FOREIGN AID 
We recommend that AID select a number 

of key aid-receiving countries for intensive 

study of factors which may improve the in- 
vestment climate; that such studies enlist 
the help and advice of the appropriate busi- 
ness communities concerned; that an explicit 
program be developed for the improvement 
of the climate in those countries studied; 
and that, wherever the foreign aid program 

offers some effective opportunity for the im- 

provement of such climate, the opportunity 

be used to the full. 

We recommend that the U.S. Government 
accept in principle the concept of interna- 
tional arbitration; that it ratify the proposed 
International Convention for the Settlement 
of Investment Disputes; and that it seek to 


secure its ratification by others. 

We recommend that the U.S. Government 
lend its full support to the principle of an 
investment code under international spon- 
sorship, and that as part of such a code the 
United States be prepared to accept a rea- 
sonable statement of the obligations of 
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investors, to accompany a statement of the 
obligations of host countries. 

We recommend that both the U.S. Govern- 
ment and private organizations assist the less 
developed countries in undertaking large- 
scale programs of market studies and feasi- 
bility studies, to be used as part of a cam- 
paign in engaging the interest of prospective 
local and foreign private investors. In view 
of the need for persistence and continuity in 
the promotion of any given project, the gen- 
erating of such studies should be the prime 
responsibility of local entities, such as a de- 
velopment bank or well-equipped ministry, 
motivated and equipped to maintain a fol- 
low-up campaign from the stimulation of an 
initial interest by investors to the final act of 
establishment, If necessary, the contracting 
of foreign technical assistance should be in- 
cluded. AID financing should be predicated 
on significant contributions by the local in- 
stitutions but might include the costs of a 
substantial effort to “sell” proposals in face- 
to-face contracts with enterprises in the 
United States. 

We support the proposals under considera- 
tion by the Congress which would: (1) raise 
the $2.5 billion statutory ceiling on the guar- 
antees against inconvertibility, expropria- 
tion and military hazards to a new level of 
$5 billion; (2) relax the statutory require- 
ments for enterprises eligible for guarantee, 
to permit the coverage of foreign corpora- 
tions jointly owned by more than one US. 
company; (3) relax the 20-year statutory 
limitation on the life of guarantees; and (4) 
permit AID to use income from the guarantee 
program not only for the management and 
custody of assets but also for certain other 
operational costs associated with the guar- 
antee program. 

We urge in addition (5) that enterprises 
be permitted to insure comprehensively for 
all three categories of risk, rather than for 
each risk separately, thereby reducing the 
total amount of insurance coverage required; 
and (6) that consideration be given to a re- 
duction in the rates applicable to such in- 
surance so that the coverage of two specific 
risks costs three-fourths percent rather than 
1 percent, and the coverage of three specific 
risks costs 1 percent rather than 1½ per- 
cent. 

We recommend an expansion of the ex- 
tended risk guarantee. In undertakings in 
which businessmen are willing to risk as 
much as 25 percent of the total investment 
on a junior basis, an amount not to exceed 
75 percent of the investment should be eli- 
gible, upon approval by AID, for a 100-per- 
cent extended risk guarantee. To permit 
adequate opportunity for the development of 
such programs, we recommend that the stat- 
utory authority to issue housing and ex- 
tended risk guarantees be prolonged to June 
30, 1969. We recommend also that the $25 
million guarantee limit in connection with 
loans and the $10 million limit in connection 
with other investments be removed. 

We recommend that the U.S. Government 
urge the World Bank and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank to explore further the 
feasibility of setting up a guarantee system 
which would selectively indemnify both lo- 
cally owned and foreign-owned enterprises 
in the less developed countries against the 
effect of a devaluation. 

We recommend that the U.S. Government 
support both wholly owned and jointly 
owned enterprises in the less-developed coun- 
tries, and that it avoid any doctrinaire posi- 
tion on the issue. 

We recommend further that where the 
prospective investor has legitimate concerns 
regarding the nature of the arrangement pro- 
posed by the host government, and wishes to 
enlist the support of the U.S. Government 
in expressing these concerns to a host gov- 
ernment, the U.S. Government should con- 
sider sympathetically the possibility of lend- 


ing such support. 
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We recommend that the U.S. tax laws 
and regulations be amended so that the 
U.S. taxpayers’ right to offset losses in sub- 
sidiaries against taxable income from other 
sources would be the same for subsidiaries 
in less-developed countries as it is for sub- 
sidiaries in the United States. 

We recommend that the U.S. Senate accept 
the provisions of the United States-Thailand 
tax treaty which would apply a 7-percent 
investment credit to U.S.-owned investment 
in Thailand. 

We recommend also that the U.S. Govern- 
ment take steps to apply the same treatment 
to investment in other selected less-developed 
countries, either by legislation or by treaty. 

We recommend the enactment of a pro- 
posal for a tax credit equal to 30 percent 
of the investment by U.S. investors in pro- 
ductive facilities in less-developed areas, to 
be applied against the total U.S. tax liability 
of such investors. 

We recommend that the encouragement to 
investment offered by such tax-sparing meas- 
ures in less-developed countries should 
not be negated by U.S. tax laws. 

We recommend that the U.S. Government, 
working through its bilateral treaties of es- 
tablishment, through the mechanisms pro- 
vided by the OECD, or through other appro- 
priate means, widen and strengthen its col- 
laborative practices with other governments 
in the antitrust field. Wherever the activi- 
ties of such government seem likely to raise 
the problem of multiple standards and ju- 
risdictional conflict in the application of 
antitrust policies, a major objective of the 
collaboration would be to reduce the uncer- 
tainty of the businessman concerning the 
jurisdictional authority and antitrust stand- 
ards which apply in his overseas activities. 

We recommend that the Federal Reserve 
Board amend its recommendations to U.S, 
banks so that the restrictive effects on loans 
to less-developed countries are eliminated. 

We recommend that a large-scale program 
of assistance be expanded for the develop- 
ment and improvement of local financial in- 
stitutions in support of private and coopera- 
tive enterprises in the less-developed coun- 
tries; and that the program draw heavily not 
only on the expertise of the United States 
and other advanced countries, but also on 
expertise in countries whose institutions may 
be more relevant to those of the less-devel- 
oped countries. Presumably, such a pro- 
gram could be conducted not only through 
the auspices of public international agencies 
such as the Organization of American States 
and the United Nations specialized agencies, 
but also through private organizations such 
as those in the cooperative and labor fields 
which have the necessary experience and 
interest. 

We urge the US. Government to approve 
a proposal to permit the IFC to borrow up to 
$400 million from the World Bank for invest- 
ment in private enterprise in the less-devel- 
oped areas; and we urge approval of the pro- 
vision eliminating the need for the guaranty 
of such transactions by governments in the 
country of investment. 

We recommend that AID review its policies 
with a view to widening the use of U.S.-owned 
local currencies; and in that connection, that 
it give serious consideration to the greater 
use of those currencies for increasing the 
capital base of financial intermediaries of 
both the commercial and cooperative types. 

We urge the administration to consider 
the possibility that any U.S. tax credits ex- 
tended by treaty or legislation to the direct 
investments of U.S. investors in less-devel- 
oped countries, such as the 7- and 30- 
percent credits proposed in section 2, also 
should be extended to the portfolio in- 
vestments of U.S. corporate or institutional 
investors, wherever such investments meet 
the eligibilty criteria which would apply to 
direct investments. 
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We recommend that AID tailor its spe- 
cific risk guarantie- to permit their easier 
availability to U.S. buyers of selected issues 
of foreign private enterprises. Among the 
possibilities which AID should explore is: 
arranging for the application of such guar- 
anties through negotiation and agreement 
with the underwriters rather than with the 
ultimate buyers, thereby sparing the buyers 
the cost and difficulty of direct negotiations 
and insuring a wider U.S. market for the 
securities involved. 

We recommend that AID offer portfolio in- 
vestors extended risk guaranties, com 
risk-yield features which make selected se- 
curities of private enterprises in the less-de- 
veloped countries competitive with the al- 
ternative opportunities of such investors. 

We recommend that, in the administration 
of its aid programs in the less-developed 
countries, U.S. representatives be instructed 
to subordinate other objectives to that of 
securing the economic and social develop- 
ment of the less-developed nations. In this 
connection, it should be recognized that 
U.S. interests are usually best served by 
testing any project in these terms, rather 
than in terms of whether the project would 
affect the competitive position of particular 
branches of U.S. industry or U.S. agriculture. 

We strongly urge AID, in reviewing and 

responding to a country’s development 
strategy, to place major emphasis upon the 
planning, host country commitments to, and 
the execution of educational programs. In 
such programs, we urge AID to use every 
means to tap the rich resources in US. 
universities, labor unions, cooperatives, busi- 
ness enterprises, professional societies, and 
other nongovernmental entities which have 
something to offer to the educational proc- 
ess. 
We recommend that, in selected cases, 
AID partially finance the sale of technical, 
professional or managerial assistance from 
U.S. organizations to entities in less de- 
veloped countries, and that the subsidy con- 
tribute not only to the costs of the assisting 
enterprise but also to the costs of searching 
out and finding the appropriate source of 
such assistance. 

We urge AID to actively promote the de- 
velopment of management schools and vo- 
cational institutions in the less developed 
countries capable of generating the man- 
power needed for the management and opera- 
tion of a society based on principles of pri- 
vate enterprises, cooperative ventures, and 
other noncentralized enterprise forms. 

We also recommend that AID survey the 
possibilities of more extensive use of facilities 
of American-owned subsidiaries and affiliates 
in the less developed countries for training 
purposes; and that it undertake to provide 
financial support, using local currency as 
available, for such added training activities 
as these enterprises or other organizations 
might be willing to undertake with the use 
of those facilities. 

We recommend that AID and the Export- 
Import Bank review their present policies for 
extending guarantees and export credits to 
exports of technical and professional serv- 
ices destined for the less developed areas, 
with the object of eliminating any remaining 
disparities of treatment between exports of 
services and exports of goods. 

We recommend that AID finance increased 
research imaginatively related to the agri- 
cultural, industrial, educational and ad- 
ministrative needs of the less developed 
countries. In some of these fields, such as 
agriculture, education, and administration, 
the research would no doubt have to draw 
heavily upon U.S. resources, of the sort that 
can be provided by universities, agricultural 
research institutions, and the like; but the 
experimentation itself would usually take 
place in the less developed areas themselves 
and should be directed towards strengthen- 
ing research institutions and capabilities 
within these areas. Defining the problems 
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to be studied and identifying qualified re- 
search capabilities requires of AID consider- 
ably more skill and more effort to involve the 
less developed countries than has hereto- 
fore been characteristic. Some of this ac- 
tivity might be financed by U.S.-owned local 
currency where available. 

We recommend that AID assist in financing 
the development of appropriate nonprofit 
institutions in the less developed countries 
and that it finance the development of links 
between such organizations and their coun- 
terparts in the United States through which 
technical assistance could be effectively pro- 
vided. Assistance of this sort could take 
many forms, from such familiar activities as 
assisting educational institutions to support- 
ing public forums and discussion groups. We 
see this activity, too, as a fruitful possibility 
for the expenditure of U.S.-owned local cur- 
rencies. 

We urge the Congress to encourage not only 
well-conceived project loans but also well- 
conceived program loans in the administra- 
tion of U.S. aid, especially when such pro- 
gram loans would stimulate the local private 
sector to a greater contribution in the process 
of social and economic development. 

We recommend that AID expand and im- 
prove its organization both in Washington 
and in the principal missions abroad so that 
it is appropriately staffed with persons who, 
by experience and competence, are capable 
of acting as an effective conduit between the 
private sector and the official AID organiza- 
tion. In this connection, we urge AID to 
take steps to establish a basis for coopting 
men from the private sector for rotation 
back to their permanent organizations after 
a tour with AID. 

We commend AID for its increasing use of 
contractors in the handling of specialized 
tasks and urge the Agency to extend this 
practice. 

We recommend that the administration 
formulate specific proposals aimed at cre- 
ating one or more organizations which could 
increase the technical assistance commit- 
ments of private groups and in time more 
effectively administer publicly funded tech- 
nical assistance programs in coordination 
with those which are privately funded. In 
view of the urgency of the problem, such 
proposals should be prepared in time for 
consideration and adoption in next year’s 
AID program. 

We commend AID on its initiative in seek- 
ing the creation of a binational nonprofit 
foundation in India; we urge AID to press 
forward with this experiment as a matter 
of high priority; and we urge that, if initial 
indications are encouraging, the experiment 
be repeated in other countries where local 
conditions are favorable. 

We recommend that AID draw up a plan 
for staffing the recommendations proposed 
in this report, and that the Congress and 
the executive branch give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the AID proposals. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may I ask the acting majority leader 
what is the will of the Senate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We propose 
to lay before the Senate Calendar No. 
405, S. 1459, a bill to amend Federal 
Power Act as amended, dealing with the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission over nonprofit cooperatives. 

We hope to be able to pass the bill 
without a yea-and-nay vote. If a yea- 
and-nay vote is insisted upon, it will go 
over until tomorrow. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 405, S. 1459. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1459) 
to amend the Federal Power Act, as 
amended, in respect to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission over 
non-profit cooperatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assure the Senator that to.nor- 
row we shall accommodate him with the 
yeas and nays, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. PASTORE. This is an important 
Piece of legislation. It has to do with 
the Federal Power Act. It involves the 
consumers. I believe we ought to have 
a yea-and-nay vote on it. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. If it is the desire of the 
leadership to put consideration of the 
bill over until tomorrow, that is satis- 
factory. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that consideration of the bill will 
now go over until tomorrow? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I suggest 
that the Senator from Oklahoma may 
proceed with an orderly presentation of 
the bill. If the managers of the bill care 
to accept some amendments that Sen- 
ators may wish to offer at this time, or 
make some technical changes in the bill, 
I would be happy to have that done. The 
bill itself will be the subject of a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
been busy in a hearing, which started at 
10 o'clock this morning. We finished the 
hearing at 5 o’clock. I wish to make a 
short statement on the bill, but I am not 
prepared to do so tonight. I would pre- 
fer tc do it tomorrow. I shall not pro- 
crastinate. I believe we should decide 
to have it go over until tomorrow. The 
bill should not be passed at this late 
hour. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a suggestion. Be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour, and in 
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view of certain questions raised by sev- 
eral Members of the Senate as to 
whether there would be a yea-and-nay 
vote, and the discussion that will be had 
on it by all Senators who care to take 
part in the debate, it would be appro- 
priate to permit the bill to be the order 
of business when the Senate convenes 
tomorrow, and to take up the discussion 
of it at that time, instead of at this late 
hour. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be the first order 
of business following the morning hour 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is the order of busi- 
ness now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
automatically be the pending business 
tomorrow. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had hoped that I would be able to 
submit a unanimous-consent request, 
but I understand it would be objected to. 
Therefore, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to make it clear that I would have to 
object to such a request, because I can- 
not foresee what will happen. I am to 
testify before a House committee at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning and before a 
Senate committee immediately after 
lunch tomorrow. I have been waiting 
here all day in an effort to make my talk 
on the pending bill. I am in perfect 
agreement with the distinguished acting 
majority leader and the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I thought that we would 
conclude action on the bill tonight, and 
I would be perfectly willing to move 
ahead with it. Since that is not the 
case, I do not want to cross a bridge 
when I cannot see what will happen. 

I should like to make my remarks to- 
morrow. I have made this fact known 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. I do 
not believe it would be timely to try to 
set up a unanimous-consent agreement 
when I cannot foresee at what time I 
can come to the floor. 

I am trying to participate with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] in marking up the 
farm bill. We are therefore in a scram- 
bled situation tomorrow so far as I am 
concerned. That is the only reason. as 
I told my distinguished friend the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana why I could not agree 
to a unanimous-consent agreement. I 
cannot possibly see what we will be up 
against tomorrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 
reasons for my joining with my senior 
colleague [Mr. MonroneEy] as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1459, now the pending business, 
were set forth in a statement by me be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Committee on 
April 23, 1965. So that it may be printed 
overnight and Senators may have an 
opportunity to read it tomorrow in ad- 
vance of the vote on this bill, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my statement be- 
fore the Commerce Committee may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARRIS BEFORE THE 

8 COMMITTEE, U.S. SENATE, APRIL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, although it is indeed an honor for 
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me to be a cosponsor with my honored col- 
league, the senior Senator from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Monroney, on S. 1459, I nonetheless feel 
that the need for this legislation has been 
forced upon the Congress through the un- 
warranted attempt of the Federal Power 
Commission to expand and extend its juris- 
diction into an area not within the limits of 
the existing law. 

For nearly 29 years now, the Congress, the 
public, the rural electric cooperatives, and 
the successive Federal Power Commissions 
have assumed that rural electric coopera- 
tives were not within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. This historical 
absence of jurisdiction has not been the re- 
sult of unawareness of the existence of the 
rural electric cooperatives. On the con- 
trary, it has been recognized on numerous 
occasions by our predecessors in the Con- 
gress, and was first determined during the 
passage of the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936, when the regulatory powers of the 
Commission over rural electric cooperatives 
first became a question. 

At that time, it was decided, both by the 
drafters of the bill and by the Congress, to 
leave the regulation of the cooperatives in 
the hands of the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, thus avoid- 
ing any conflicts between two agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

At that time, an amendment was intro- 
duced, which in effect stated that the Rural 
Electrification Administration “in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission” 
should make, or cause to be made, studies, in- 
vestigations, and reports concerning the con- 
dition and progress of the electrification of 
rural areas in the several States and terri- 
tories. Senator King objected to the phrase 
“in cooperation with the Federal Power 
Commission,” on the grounds that it would 
imply some jurisdiction in the Commission, 
which was not intended and which it did 
not have. The amendment was later re- 
jected by the Senate at the request of Sen- 
ator Norris, who gave this explanation: 

“Mr. Norris. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. King) requested that the 
amendment be passed over, he being opposed 
to it. After consultation with the REA, and 
considering the question as to whether that 
amendment would not have the effect of in- 
creasing the authority of the Federal Power 
Commission, I concluded, as the REA did not 
desire the amendment, anyway, that I would 
ask the Senate to reject it.” (80th Cong., 
Rec. 3212.) 

Therefore, there can be no doubt, not 
only from the foregoing, but also from many 
similar actions which have occurred, that the 
Congress has always intended the Commis- 
sion to be without jurisdiction over the 
electric cooperatives. It should be pointed 
out that in 1939, Representative McGranery, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced H.R. 6292, to 
require that a determination be made that 
a generating plant would result in lower cost 
electricity before a loan could be made by 
REA. No action was taken on this bill. 

In 1946, Representative Harris introduced 
H.R. 5555, to require the consent of the 
Commission, where there is no State jurisdic- 
tion, before an REA generating plant loan 
oa be made. No action was taken on the 


Also, in 1946, there was an attempt to limit 
appropriations to REA, through the require- 
ment of certification by the Commission that 
there is not sufficient electric power avail- 
able in the area before the generating loan 
could be made. This recommendation was 
a part of Senate Report No. 990 on H.R. 
5458. This requirement was defeated by a 
vote of 52 to 21. 

The above cases are only a few of the re- 
peated instances in which the Congress has 
refused to extend the Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction in REA cases. 
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Why is it that the Congress has been so 
definite in its stand on the limits of the 
Federal Power Commission’s jurisdiction? 
We feel it is probably because of the unique- 
ness of a rural electric cooperative. A 
rural electric cooperative provides a serv- 
ice to its own membership. Thus, the owners 
ere in effect selling to themselves. In fact, 
the sellers are also the buyers, and as such, 
are in a position through an elected board 
of directors to establish the cost at which 
they will purchase their product (in this 
case electricity) from themselves. A rural 
electric cooperative, therefore, is not a “pub- 
lic utility” in the legal sense. 

We would like to cite just one of many 
cases on this point. In Garkane Power Com- 
pany v. Public Service Commission, 100 p. 2d 
571 (Utah, 1940) the court, in deciding that 
@ cooperative was not a public utility, 
adopted language from State v. Nelson, 65 
Utah 457, 238p. 237, and commented upon 
it: 

“Public Service (is) serving and carrying 
all persons indifferently who apply for pas- 
sage or shipment of goods or freight * * *. 
Public Service as distinguished from mere 
private service, is thus a necessary factor to 
constitute a common carrier * * *. So, if 
the business or concern is not public service, 
where the public has not a legal right to the 
use of it, where the business or operation is 
not open to an indefinite public, it is not 
subject to the jurisdiction or regulation of 
the Commission, and we pointed out that 
Nelson handled only a certain restricted 
group of people (guests of the resort) and 
did not hold himself out as willing to haul 
anyone who applied.” 

The court went on to conclude: 

“The distinction thus made is valid, and 
is conclusive of this case. Garkane does not 
propose to hold itself out to all who apply 
and live near its lines; its very charter which 
gives it existence restricts its service to a 
certain group (members). It does not pro- 
pose to serve the public generally, but only 
to serve its members. 

“In a cooperative the principle of mutual- 
ity of ownership among all users is substi- 
tuted for the conflicting interests that domi- 
nate the owner vendor-nonowner vendee 
relationship. In a cooperative all sell to 
each. The owner is the seller and buyer.” 

A cooperative operates under the provi- 
sions and with the approval of the Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, from whence it obtains its financing. 
All capital above the actual operating ex- 
penses of the cooperative is to be returned 
to the membership. Thus, if the rates are 
too high, the membership can, through its 
elected board of directors, insist that the 
cost of services be reduced accordingly. On 
the other hand, a public utility is engaged in 
service to the general public, and its facili- 
ties are defined in law as being dedicated to 
public use and public service. 

The Federal Power Act speaks only of 
regulating public utilities, and, thus, con- 
sidering the aforementioned role of a co- 
operative as compared to a public utility, 
does not intend to include electric coopera- 
tives under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. 

Thus, a rural electric cooperative is al- 
ready under the regulation of its own mem- 
ber-owners, plus the regulation of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, acting under the authority 
delegated to him in the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936. 

Further, the Federal Power Commission, by 
law, is authorized to regulate only public 
utilities. A rural electric cooperative, 
through legislative history, and by law, is 
not so considered. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has attempted to expand its jurisdic- 
tion, it has become necessary for us to enact 
this bill, S. 1459, which will serve to set the 
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record clear as to the longstanding consist- 
ent intention of the Congress. 
Thank you. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I want to make some com- 
ments with reference to the pending leg- 
islation tonight because it will not be 
possible for me to take part in the debate 
on this legislation tomorrow because of 
an important meeting of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee taking place at 
the same time having to do with the new 
farm price supports legislation. 

Mr. President, I strongly recommend 
that my colleagues join me in voting for 
passage of S. 1459, which spells out that 
Congress never intended—and does not 
now intend—that REA-financed non- 
profit electric cooperatives be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission. I am cosponsoring this 
legislation as I feel it will, once and for 
all, make it clear to the Federal Power 
Commission that it has no authority over 
the rural electric cooperatives. 

During the 88th Congress, I was a co- 
sponsor of a similar bill to exempt the 
rural electric co-ops from the Federal 
Power Commission jurisdiction. The 
Senate Commerce Committee favorably 
reported the measure to the Senate, but 
unfortunately, the press of other legisla- 
tion prevented its passage during the 
closing days of that Congress. I am very 
pleased that the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee held hearings early in this session 
on the proposal and has favorably re- 
ported S. 1459 to the Senate. The need 
for this legislation continues to be as 
pressing as it was when the original bill 
was introduced. 

For the first 28 years of the rural elec- 
trification program, the Federal Power 
Commission evidenced agreement with 
the intent of Congress that the REA- 
financed nonprofit rural electric systems 
were not under FPC jurisdiction. Then, 
in 1963, the FPC served three coopera- 
tives with orders to show cause why they 
should not be required to comply with 
the provisions of the Federal Power Act 
of 1935. One of the co-ops named in 
the “show cause” order was Minnkota 
Power Cooperative, which has its head- 
quarters at Grand Forks in my home 
State of North Dakota. 

Minnkota is owned and controlled by 
the 12 rural electric distribution coop- 
eratives which it serves. Since it was 
organized in 1940, Minnkota has been 
doing an outstanding job of supplying 
power to its member cooperatives and 
their consumer-members. During those 
25 years, there has not been, to my 
knowledge, a single complaint 9 
this cooperative or its operations from 
those it serves. 

I cannot understand the reasoning be- 
hind the efforts of the Federal Power 
Commission to bring Minnkota and the 
other rural electric cooperatives under 
its jurisdiction. There are a number of 
very valid reasons why they should be 
exempted. 

In the first place, as REA-financed 
nonprofit cooperatives, their rate struc- 
tures and operations are subject to the 
supervision of the Rural Electrification 
Administrator as well as that of their 
consumer-members. 
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Secondly, no authority exists under 
present law for the Federal Power Com- 
mission to exert such jurisdiction. 

Thirdly, dual regulation by Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and Federal 
Power Commission would place an addi- 
tional burden of expense on these coop- 
eratives and result in higher power costs 
to their consumer-members. 

Last, but not least, the Federal Power 
Commission would require an increase in 
both staff and appropriations in order 
to handle the workload created by such 
an expansion of its activities. I see no 
reason for wasting the taxpayers’ money 
for a regulatory activity which is totally 
unnecessary. 

I would like to point out that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission undertook its at- 
tempt to assert jurisdiction over the 
rural electric cooperatives without bene- 
fit of congressional sanction. In fact, 
the Federal Power Commission openly 
pursued this course in the face of lan- 
guage in the Senate report on the fiscal 
1964 independent offices appropriation 
bill which specifically directed the 
agency to proceed no further with these 
investigations until Congress had acted 
on the matter. Finally, after the Senate 
_ Commerce Committee had held hearings 
on the proposed legislation last year and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
had again censured the Federal Power 
Commission’s continuing action in this 
area, the Federal Power Commission or- 
dered its initial decision on the rural 
electric co-op jurisdictional matter de- 
ferred until after January 1, 1966. 

The rural electric cooperatives have 
done—and are continuing to do—an out- 
standing job in providiing adequate and 
reasonably priced power to our farmers 
and rural residents. They operate under 
a number of severe handicaps which 
come with the kind of territory they 
serve. For example, the rural electrics 
in North Dakota average only 1.3 con- 
sumers and $264 in revenues per mile of 
line. This is very thin service territory, 
when you consider that the commercial 
power companies which operate in North 
Dakota average 29.4 consumers and 
$6,036 in revenues per mile of line. 

In view of the fine service record of 
the cooperatives, and the fact that they 
are both self-regulated and supervised by 
REA, I see absolutely no justification for 
the Federal Power Commission to enter 
this field. 

S. 1459 will clarify this matter for all 
parties concerned. Unless this bill is 
enacted into law as soon as possible, the 
earlier actions of the Federal Power 
Commission will be resumed in an effort 
to bring the REA-financed nonprofit co- 
operatives under FPC jurisdiction. I 
urge passage by the Senate of S. 1459 as 
reported by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, without amencment. 

Mr: CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the senior 
Senator from North Dakota with regard 
to the control of the Federal Power Com- 
mission over the REA cooperatives. I 
have received some letters from people 
in my State in relation to the REA. 
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They are greatly concerned about the 
situation, and in view of the fact that 
the agreement might expire on January 
1, 1966, I believe it is very timely that we 
act. I hope that the bill will pass. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
thank my friend from Kansas for his 
very fine statement. There is no justi- 
fication whatever for the Federal Power 
Commission to enter this field. There 
has not been a single complaint against 
the three power cooperatives now being 
sought to be brought under the jurisdic- 
tion of the FPC, so far as I know. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, S. 
1459 simply nails down the intent which 
Congress has had since the passage of 
the Federal Power Act in 1935, to exempt 
rural power cooperatives from Federal 
Power Commission jurisdiction. 

Not in 1935, nor in the 30 years since 
1935, has Congress seen any need to sub- 
ject cooperatives, which are already su- 
pervised by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, to duplicate regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Generation and transmission coopera- 
tives sell power to their member distri- 
bution co-ops under low-rate policies. 
They are not operated for profit. They 
have few non-co-op customers and we 
heard no complaints from them. S. 1459 
will leave the Power Commission free to 
exercise its zeal for regulation by assur- 
ing that the giant private power, com- 
panies are limited to a fair profit in dis- 
tributing power throughout the Nation. 

We, on the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, tried to con- 
vey this message to the Power Commis- 
sion both in our 1964 and 1965 reports, 
directing that no funds be spent by the 
FPC to establish regulatory authority 
over REA co-ops.” 

Yet, the Commission persisted in pur- 
suing its proceeding to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over the co-ops. That proceeding is 
still pending before the Commission. 

The only course remaining open to us 
is to pass this bill, making it absolutely 
clear that cooperatives are beyond the 
reach of the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I urge 
the passage of S. 1459, which would 
amend the Federal Power Act of 1935 to 
add REA-financed, nonprofit electric 
cooperatives to the list of Federal, State, 
and municipal electric systems which are 
specifically exempted from FPC juris- 
diction. I sponsored this legislation in 
the 88th Congress, and again, in the cur- 
rent Congress, I sponsored a similar 
measure, S. 457. I strongly feel that 
its enactment is essential to clarify the 
intent of Congress in regard to the status 
of the rural electric cooperatives of the 
Nation, which have done such a magnif- 
icent job in bringing the benefits of 
light and power to the rural people of 
America. 

The Federal Power Act, in its present 
form, was passed in 1935. It does not 
mention the rural electric cooperatives 
because they did not come into existence, 
to any degree, until after the Rural Elec- 
trification Act was passed in 1936. How- 
ever, the Federal Power Act of 1935 did 
exempt all of the consumer-owned elec- 
tric systems known to exist at the time 
of its passage. 
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Furthermore, the legislative history of 
the Federal Power Act clearly indicates 
that it was designed as remedial legisla- 
tion to control the practices of the inves- 
tor-owned utilities in order to protect 
their customers. Nonprofit and con- 
sumer-owned enterprises were excluded 
because they are self-regulating. 

I am convinced that the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, in its present drive to ex- 
tend jurisdiction over nonprofit rural 
electric cooperatives, is misreading its 
authority to regulate the sale of energy 
for ultimate distribution to the public. 
This authority applies only where there 
is a substantial diversity of interest be- 
tween a commercial public utility and its 
customers. 

In the nonprofit rural electric coop- 
eratives, the owners and the consumers 
are the same people. There is no diver- 
sity of interest or control. If the rates 
are set too high, any surplus is returned 
by the owner-consumers to themselves. 

I understand that during fiscal 1965, 
REA electric borrowers made a total of 
126 rate reductions which resulted in 
savings of $5 million to their rural con- 
sumer-members. Although the number 
of rate reductions—and the resultant 
consumer savings—has been steadily 
growing over the past 5 fiscal years, the 
fiscal 1965 figure is a new record high 
for any year of the REA program. 

These rate reductions were made 
without FPC jurisdiction. The action 
taken by the rural electric cooperatives 
is in keeping with one of their major ob- 
jectives, which is to provide adequate, 
dependable electric service to their con- 
sumer-members at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Furthermore, the nonprofit coopera- 
tives were formed to accomplish rural 
electrification through the use of loan 
funds authorized by Congress under the 
Rural Electrification Act. This act of 
Congress gives the REA Administrator 
full authority and legal responsibility to 
set up whatever controls are necessary 
to assure the security of the loans and 
their use in the public interest. Although 
the Rural Electrification Act was passed 
a year after the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was given regulatory jurisdiction 
over commercial electric utilities, Con- 
gress did not deem it necessary or wise 
to divide the authority and responsibility 
for the rural electrification program be- 
tween two Federal agencies, the REA 
and the FPC. 

This intent of Congress has been reaf- 
firmed on several occasions. In 1946, 
I am sure you will recall, the Senate de- 
feated by a record vote a proposal to put 
REA-financed cooperatives under FPC 
jurisdiction. Several other bills and 
amendments having the same purpose 
have also failed to be enacted. 

In short, the exemption of REA- 
financed electric systems from FPC ju- 
risdiction is not a new idea. S. 1459 does 
not take from the Federal Power Com- 
mission any authority which it rightfully 
holds. In effect, S. 1459 does no more 
than clarify in statutory form the de 
facto exemption for REA-financed sys- 
tems which existed during the 28 years 
between the passage of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act in 1936 to the move made 
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by the FPC in 1963 to take jurisdiction 
over the nonprofit rural electric coopera- 
tives. 

Federal Power Commission jurisdic- 
tion would burden our rural electric 
cooperatives with dual regulation, need- 
less redtape, and unnecessary expense. 
I strongly recommend that S. 1459 be 
enacted into law as soon as possible. I 
am rigorously opposed to any attempt 
which may be made to amend this bill 
by attaching the provisions of S. 218, 
which would permit many of the inves- 
tor-owned commercial power companies 
to escape FPC jurisdiction. Regulation 
of these investor-owned utilities, which 
do have a diversity of interest between 
owners and customers, was the purpose 
of the Federal Power Act of 1935. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I sup- 
port reaffirmation of Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration jurisdiction over 
rural electric cooperatives. Over the 
years, the REA has acquired consider- 
able expertise and experience in dealing 
with the particular problems faced by 
rural electric co-op systems. For exam- 
ple, in Minnesota, rural electric systems 
receiving REA loans have provided serv- 
ice to an estimated 258,554 rural con- 
sumers over 86,298 miles of line. Loans 
made to this date to the 54 REA electric 
borrowers in the State, including 52 elec- 
tric cooperatives, total 248,090,500. The 
first REA loan in the State was approved 
in September 1935, with the first REA- 
financed line being energized on October 
31, 1936, by the Mille Lacs Region Coop- 
erative, Atkin, Minn. 

Rural consumer density and low rev- 
enue per mile make the service job hard- 
er for electric cooperatives. Rural elec- 
tric co-ops in Minnesota serve only 2.8 
consumers per mile and average $480 in 
revenues per mile compared with 38.7 
consumers and $8,599 per mile for class 
A and B commercial utilities. 

Although the record of past achieve- 
ment of the REA is very good, more needs 
to be done. Although 99 percent of the 
farms in the State of Minnesota were 
receiving electric service in 1964, com- 
pared with only 6.8 percent when REA 
was created in 1935, the time is ap- 
proaching when these systems will need 
more capital than we can reasonably see 
available. Power loads in rural areas 
are doubling every 7 years, and there is 
a constant need for the distribution co- 
ops to reinforce their systems and for 
the generation and transmission co- 
operatives to go to higher scale genera- 
tion and power pooling with the rest of 
the industry. 

Even as I support the jurisdiction of 
the REA over rural electric cooperatives, 
I strongly oppose any amendment which 
would strip the Federal Power Commis- 
sion of the authority to regulate inter- 
state transmission and wholesaling of 
electric energy. Under present law, the 
FPC has authority over some 200 major 
power companies to order reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory wholesale rates. This 
is done because private power companies 
operate under monopoly conditions, with 
less than normal business risk. They are 
guaranteed an opportunity to earn a 
reasonable rate of profit, and are granted 
special governmental powers. In addi- 
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tion, wholesale customers of these com- 
panies usually cannot shop around for 
bulk power supplies. They are often 
captive consumers. 

It is vitally important that the FPC 
retain jurisdiction over these companies, 
because nearly 1,000 local publicly owned 
electric utilities, of which our co-ops in 
Minnesota are a part, purchase all or 
part of their power supply from private 
power companies. 

The outcome of this effort to restrict 
the Federal Power Commission in its 
rate regulation authority will, in a large 
measure, determine whether the con- 
sumers receive the benefits of low-cost 
power in the years to come or whether 
the result will be excess profits. We are 
witnessing today an attack upon the en- 
tire principle of public regulation of pri- 
vate utility monopolies. This is one 
battle the American people cannot 
afford to lose. 

The adoption of such an amendment 
would mean the end of responsible regu- 
lation of interstate electric systems 
which the Congress established in the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935. 

Under existing law, there is a clear 
division of responsibility between the 
Federal Government and the States. 
The States are given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the sale of electricity at retail, 
and the Federal Power Commission’s 
rate jurisdiction is limited to sales at 
wholesale in interstate commerce and 
to the interstate transmission of elec- 
tric energy. 

Congress recognized the need for Fed- 
eral regulation when only a small frac- 
tion of the Nation’s electrical systems 
were interconnected in interstate pools. 
The recently completed national power 
survey points out: 

Today, 97 percent of the industry's gen- 
erating capacity is to a greater or lesser 
degree interconnected in five large networks. 


The largest existing group of inter- 
connected utilities covers roughly the 
entire Eastern United States as well as 
two Canadian Provinces. 

These are matters of national concern 
and it should be immediately clear that 
no State will have the resources or the 
ability to regulate utility operations and 
networks which extend through many 
States, and through which transactions 
are consummated in more than one 
State. 

Separate State regulatory commis- 
sions cannot deal effectively with private 
power companies whose service area is 
multi-State in scope and whose com- 
plete cost records may be beyond juris- 
dictional reach. Not only do the activi- 
ties of individual companies transcend 
State boundaries, but giant power pools 
are springing up which intermingle elec- 
tricity on an interstate basis and com- 
plicated transactions to create enormous 
concentrations of financial and eco- 
nomic power, which the States would 
have extreme difficulty in controlling. 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES DO NOT REQUIRE 

FPC REGULATION 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is clear that both the original intent 
of Congress and the nature of rural elec- 
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tric cooperatives provide a sound basis 
for exempting user-owned electric co- 
operatives from jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. For many 
years, everyone concerned, Congress, 
the REA, the rural electric cooperatives, 
and apparently the FPC itself, had be- 
lieved that cooperatives were beyond the 
jurisdictional powers of the FPC. Then, 
suddenly, the FPC reversed its tradi- 
tional stand and began moving in the 
direction of assuming regulatory juris- 
diction over rural electric cooperatives. 

The hearings held cn S. 1459 have 
produced convincing evidence that Con- 
gress never intended the FPC to do 
what it is now attempting to do. 

But original congressional intent 
alone would not be sufficient reason for 
passing a subsequent bill to clarify an 
earlier intent, if that earlier intent were 
not based upon sound principles. In 
this case the original intent of Congress 
was right. 

First. Congress has conferred upon 
the Administrator of the REA the au- 
thority to administer the rural electrifi- 
cation program. It would not make 
sense to divide this function between two 
agencies. The successive Administrators 
of the REA have done good jobs. Con- 
gress earlier wisdom has been proven 
good by experience. 

Second. The REA is a fundamentally 
different enterprise from the type of elec- 
tric utility that the FPC has traditionally 
regulated. The privately owned utility 
is a monopoly; it is the only provider 
of electricity in the area which it serves. 
Therefore, Congress has authorized a 
quasi-judicial body, the FPC, to see to 
it that the investor-owned utilities do 
not abuse their monopoly positions. 
Rural electric cooperatives, on the other 
hand, are owned by the people whom 
they serve. Thus, with the owner and 
the customer the same person, there is 
such assurance that the rates charged 
will be in the public interest, that regu- 
lation by the FPC is not necessary. 

Mr. President, I favor the bill reported 
by the Committee on Commerce, and 
hope that Congress will see fit to enact 
this legislation without delay. 


THE JOB CORPS CENTER AT CAMP 
BRECKINRIDGE 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, my 
colleagues have read of the unfortunate 
riots occurring in the job training center 
at Camp Breckinridge in Kentucky. I 
ask that a thoughtful editorial on this 
subject, published in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Must THE JOB CORPS CENTER AT CAMP 

BRECKINRIDGE FAIL? 

If the Job Corps center at Camp Breckin- 
ridge is closed because of incidents such as 
last week's riot, it will be a many-sided 
tragedy. It will be a tragedy for its com- 
munity which will lose the economic benefit, 
for the Corps whose image will be damaged, 
and, most importantly, for the boys that the 
center could train for useful, productive 
lives if it were operated properly. 
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But if the riot did nothing else it brought 
to light the serious flaws of organization and 
operation that prevent the center from do- 
ing its job in a sensible and efficient manner, 
And even its most sympathetic supporters 
must wonder about the value of continuing 
the present operation without significant 
corrections. 

Much of the trouble that has plagued the 
center stems from mistakes at the Federal 
level. From their own complaints, it is ob- 
vious that boys were recruited for the Corps 
with promises—promises that could not, per- 
haps should not, be kept—that they would 
be given private rooms, attractive uniforms, 
clothing allowances, facilities for housing 
visitors and, most important, immediate, 
thorough, and meaningful instruction lead- 
ing to a paying job. 


CONDITIONS AT THE CAMP 


What they found was actually not bad, 
but it was a far cry from what they said they 
nad been promised. They were put into 
partly renovated barracks in the middle of a 
deserted Army base, given ill-fitting odds and 
ends of unsuitable clothing for uniforms, 
and fed in fiy-blown mess halls. But their 
dormitories are quite comfortable, the food 
is healthful and well prepared, their recrea- 
tional facilities are excellent, and the medi- 
cal and dental care is better than satisfac- 
tory. Somehow, these young men, have been 
permitted to forget or to underestimate the 
fact that they are being offered a remedial 
education and a chance to earn a profitable 
living free of charge and to be housed, 
clothed, fed, and paid in the process. 

The big trouble is that they were put into 
a camp that was not ready for them, under 
supervisors who knew little about leadership 
or the training of young men. The instruc- 
tion courses for which they had come were, 
in many instances, not ready for them, and 
their superiors didn’t seem to know when 
they would be prepared or what the boys 
should do in the meantime. Many of the 
boys were put on menial renovation work or 
left in dangerous, trouble-breeding idleness. 

A DEADENING HANDICAP 

Not only were officials of the center given 
students before they were prepared to feed 
them into an orderly routine, they were 
given incomplete preparation to handle the 
kind of boys they received. Whether this 
was the fault of the University of Southern 
Illinois, which manages the center under 
contract, or of the antipoverty office in Wash- 
ington is not clear. But this lack of prep- 
aration has been a deadening handicap from 
the beginning. 

For example, the remedial education 
courses were set up for boys with an aver- 
age of 3 years of school; instead, the instruc- 
tors found that the boys had an average of 
9 years, and had to undertake a hasty re- 
organization of the entire program. More 
seriously, a change in Corps policy sent the 
center not only dropouts and boys from 
impoverished homes, but boys with police 
and delinquency records. And to supervise 
and direct these potentially troublesome 
young men, they were given a staff of dedi- 
cated and idealistic people with no expe- 
rience in leadership and neither the ability 
nor authority to exert discipline. 

Nor were all the troublemakers students. 
On a staff that included a majority of Ne- 
groes, and a heavy proportion of civil rights 
activists, ministers, and idealistic graduate 
students, it was inevitable that there should 
also be a few who were extremist, sensitive 
or ambitious. A few of these, most of them 
Negroes, have from the beginning seemed 
more concerned with area civil rights and the 
establishment of other antipoverty programs 
than with the success of the center and sup- 
port of Director James Hughes, himself a 
Negro. 
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These Instructors have charged racial dis- 
crimination in nearby towns without sup- 
porting evidence (indeed, the record of Mor- 
ganfield, a small, conservative town which 
could be wrecked by rioting center students, 
has been exemplary). They have been in- 
strumental in the demonstrations by come- 
dian Dick Gregory and the NAACP against 
their own center, demonstrations which 
revealed only the error of the demonstra- 
tors. The worst of the rioting students have 
now been weeded out. But whether the 
center will ever operate properly as long as 
thece dissident staff members remain is ques- 
tionable. 

THE NEED FOR DISCIPLINE 


The center will probably never operate well 
until it is given a form and discipline as well 
as the machinery to carry out its purpose. 
Right now, it is neither school nor camp nor 
correction center, but a little of each. It 
is more like an open school. These are 
young, self-conscious, uncertain boys who 
need both the confines and the comfort of 
discipline. Yet they can walk off at will 
(and many did when the rioting erupted), 
and their instructors neither know anything 
about discipline nor have the authority to 
use it. 

Both literally and figuratively, the place 
has no fences. There is too little to motivate 
a tough, restless, confused youngster, to 
penalize him for conduct violations or re- 
ward him for effort. The fact that a full- 
fledged protection racket flourished within 
the dormitories beyond the knowledge or 
control of the officials indicates that the 
tougher young men have something less than 
total respect for their superiors. It is un- 
likely that they will have until they see that 
their superiors know what is going on, know 
what they want to do and how to do it, and 
have both the ability and the authority to 
be true leaders. 


LAKE POWELL: JEWEL OF THE 
COLORADO 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, my pur- 
pose today is to complete the record on 
a controversy between the Secretary of 
the Interior and Representative JoHN 
Saytor, of Pennsylvania, over the pub- 
lication by the Department of a booklet, 
entitled “Lake Powell: Jewel of the 
Colorado.” 

I entered the controversy because I 
was amazed that Representative SAYLOR 
would attack one agency in the Depart- 
ment of Interior, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, for issuing a pamphlet on a scenic 
attraction in Utah and Arizona, while at 
the same time another agency of the 
Department, the National Park Service, 
was publishing a booklet which extolled 
the proposal to establish Tocks Island 
National Recreation Area in Representa- 
tive Saytor’s State of Pennsylvania and 
the neighboring State of New Jersey. 
The only difference I could see was that 
the Tocks Island booklet was provided 
free, while the Glen Canyon booklet 
cost 75 cents. 

The controversy continued with a re- 
ply by Representative SAYLOR to my com- 
ments, and by correspondence between 
Representative SayLor and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Representative 
Salon had charged that since the Rec- 
lamation booklet mentioned both Marble 
Canyon and Bridge Canyon Dams, far- 
ther down the Colorado River from Glen 
Canyon, and since neither Marble or 
Bridge Canyon Dams had been author- 
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ized, mentioning them in a departmental 
publication constituted “lobbying with 
appropriated funds.” 

The Attorney General has studied this 
charge, and has come to the conclusion 
that this is not the case, and has so 
written Representative SAYLOR. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a copy of this let- 
ter so that—as I have stated—the record 
may be made complete. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 29, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN P. Sar on, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is in further ref- 
erence to your letter dated June 4, 1965, 
concerning the booklet, entitled “Lake 
Powell: Jewel of the Colorado,” issued by the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior. You have asked if publication 
of this booklet might not be in violation of 
title 18, United States Code, section 1913, 
which proscribes lobbying with appropriated 
moneys. In response to your letter, we have 
carefully studied the booklet and examined 
the Department of the Interior documents 
pertaining to its publication. It is our view 
that no violation of section 1913 appears in 
this matter. 

“Lake Powell: Jewel of the Colorado“ con- 
tains 32 pages of text and photographs de- 
voted almost entirely to Lake Powell, a man- 
made lake impounded by the Glen Canyon 
Dam. Glen Canyon Dam was authorized by 
Congress in 1956 and was completed in 1963, 
long before publication of the booklet in 
question. Since no further legislation was 
required in connection with the Glen Canyon 
project, it cannot be said that the booklet 
was designed to affect such legislation. 
Further, the Public Works Appropriation Act 
of 1965 (78 Stat. 632, at p. 639) appropriates 
funds to the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
“preparation and dissemination of useful 
information including recordings, photo- 
graphs, and photographic prints; and studies 
of recreational uses of reservoir areas.” In 
our view, the booklet falls within this activity 
as authorized by the Congress. 

You have called our attention to the ref- 
erences in the booklet at pages 27 and 28 
favoring the proposed projects designated as 
Marble Canyon Dam and Bridge Canyon Dam 
and have suggested that these references 
might constitute lobbying with appropriated 
funds. We have been advised by the Acting 
Solicitor of the Interior that these references 
accurately set forth the administration's 
position on the proposed projects since, as 
the booklet states, the administration favors 
consideration of Bridge Canyon Dam and 
construction of Marble Canyon Dam. This 
Department has previously taken the posi- 
tion that section 1913 does not contravene 
the obligation of members of the President’s 
official family from making the administra- 
tion’s views on public issues known to the 
public. 

Sincerely, 
FRED M. VINSON, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 


JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY LEADERSHIP 
IMPOSSIBLE TO DEFEND 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, there are 
two ways to combat subversive ideas 
within the United States: one way is to 
use accusations, half-truths, and fear; 
the other is the longer, more difficult 
road of education and objective analysis. 
The American people are deeply com- 
mitted to the latter; the leadership of 
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the John Birch Society is equally com- 
mitted to the former. 

Seldom do I find myself in agreement 
with William F. Buckley, Jr. His views 
and mine are poles apart, but I believe 
that his recent column on the leadership 
of the John Birch Society is worthy of 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In this article, a prominent voice of the 
arch conservatives of this country points 
up the utter absurdity of the leaders of 
the society. 

Any group, or its leaders, who thrive 
on paranoic accusations as these men 
do, make mockery of the faith that de- 
mocracy can successfully compete for 
men’s minds by the free exchange of 
ideals. 

William F. Buckley has recognized 
this. Hopefully other members of ex- 
tremist organizations, both left and 
right, will follow suit. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the Buckley 
column, which was published in the 
Desert News on August 18, 1965. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY LEADERSHIP IMPOSSIBLE 
To DEFEND 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

The John Birch Society is engaged in a na- 
tionwide drive to convince the skeptics of this 
responsibility. 

Thousands of members of the John Birch 
Society, who joined it eagerly as a fighting 
organization devoted to antisocialism and an- 
ticommunism, have been saying for years that 
the unfortunate conclusion drawn by Mr. 
Robert Welch about Dwight Eisenhower in 
1958 are altogether extraneous to the society's 
mandate, purposes, and mode of thought, and 
should therefore be ignored in assessing the 
society, A.D. 1965. 

I regret to say that it is in my Judgment 
impossible to defend the leadership of the 
John Birch Society if one reads closely even 
its contemporary utterances. 

I should like to know how those members 
of the society who believe that it long since 
departed from the mania of Mr. Welch's con- 
clusions about Dwight Eisenhower can justify 
the current issue of American Opinion, the 
society's monthly magazine, with its featured 
article about the extent (“60-80 percent“) of 
Communist influence in the United States 
(and elsewhere). 

It is an unsigned, staff written article, 
given especial prominence. And the editor 
calls attention to it on the masthead page: 
“e + + if you want to know what is going on 
in the world, we strongly recommend the next 
144 pages to help you find out.” 

Mental health? “The attention of the 
American people was first drawn to the real 
problem of ‘mental health’ on October 1, 1962, 
when, in obedience to the specific demands of 
the Communist Party, a gang under the di- 
rection of Nicholas Katzenbach (now Attor- 
ney General of the United States), kidnaped 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker in Oxford, Miss.” 

Medicare? “The principal object of medi- 
care is to destroy the independence and in- 
tegrity of American physicians. It will inevi- 
tably create a ‘pressing shortage’ of physi- 
cians and nurses. Community provinces are 
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export to the United States to relieve the 
shortage.” 

Death of Kennedy? “The Communists 
were able to exploit the assassination of Ken- 
nedy.” (“It is gossip in Washington that 
Earl Warren succeeded in destroying all copies 
of the pertinent part of a motion picture film 
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which showed who escorted Jack Ruby 
through the police lines so that he could 
silence Oswald.“) 

Civil Rights? Selma: “A horde of termites 
from all over the country, led by half-crazed 
ministers and professors, swarmed over the 
small town of Selma, Ala., in a typical 
demonstration of Communist activism.” 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964: “(It was a) 
part of the pattern for the Communist take- 
over of America, in general: “(it is) an ob- 
vious fact that the whole racial agitation was 
designed and is directed by the international 
Communist conspiracy.” 

Economic situation? “The conspiracy 
can now produce a total economic collapse 
any time that it decides to pull the chain.” 

Lower courts? “Do not overlook the fine 
contributions made by the criminals whom 
the conspiracy has slipped into lower courts.” 

Supreme Court? The theory that the 
Warren court is working for a domestic, as 
distinct from foreign, dictatorship becomes 
less tenable every day.” 

Federal Government? “Communist dom- 
ination of many of the departments of the 
Federal Government is too obvious to require 
much comment.” 

Foreign policy? As for Vietnam, one 
thing is certain; no action really detri- 
mental to the Communists is conceivable or 
even possible, so long as Rusk, McNamara, 
and Katzenbach remain in power.” 

Dominican Republic? “The policy that 
began with the landing of marines in Santo 
Domingo (came) under the direction of what 
often seems to be Communist headquarters 
in Washington—officially called the State 
Department.” 

Summary? The important point is that 
Americans can expect only defeat so long as 
they are commanded by their enemies.” 

One continues to wonder how it is that 
the membership of the John Birch Society 
tolerates such drive. 

Until the members rise up and demand a 
leadership whose programs and analyses are 
based other than on the premise that prac- 
tically every liberal politician, every ccn- 
fused professor, every civil rights demon- 
strator, every ideologized judge, every bun- 
gling diplomat, every avid prosecutor, every- 
one who wants free medicine, and civil rights 
legislation, and government control of the 
economy, is an agent of the Communist Con- 
spiracy—until then at least they oughtn’t to 
go about the country complaining that the 
society is consistently misrepresented. 

Their own views are undoubtedly misrep- 
resented. But their views aren't the voice 
of the John Birch Society. That voice you 
have just heard. 


UTAH—LAND OF THE SLEEPING 
RAINBOW AND OTHER SCENIC 
WONDERS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on August 
14, 1957, my predecessor in the Senate, 
the Honorable Arthur V. Watkins, of 
of Utah, asked to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article con- 
cerning the “Land of the Sleeping Rain- 
bow,” by Joyce Rockwood Muench. 
This article was published in “Arizona 
Highways,” a most excellent magazine, 
by the Arizona Highway Commission. 
The June 1965 issue of “Arizona High- 
ways” contains a story about the same 
gorgeous area, the article this time being 
entitled, “Chasing Rainbows on the 
World’s Most Colorful Trip” written by 
the same Joyce Rockwood Muench. Ac- 
companying this latter article is another 
set of glorious colored photographs that 
I wish it were possible for all to see. 
Even better, I wish it were possible for 
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all to see the original scenes of which the 
photographs were made. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article of Mrs. 
Muench of June 1965. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Come ALONG Wirra Us CHASING RAINBOWS 
ON THE Wortp’s Most COLORFUL TRIP 
(By Joyce Rockwood Muench) 

If you can find a 10-day auto tour more 
enthralling than the one outlined here, 
packed with more soul-satisfying scenery, 
through any area whose people are friendlier 
or more helpful; the leisurely roads punc- 
tuated by bigger surprises where pioneer 
past is closed to an expanding present, then 
I say, take it. 

However, if rainbow-chasing appeals and 
you crave a vacation with the most, head 
into the Southwest with us. Trip along a 
brilliant portion of northern Arizona, wander 
into her neighbor Utah’s realm of color, and 
roll your tires over the newly alined, historic 
Rainbow Trail, Utah State 24. 

Airborne rainbows are common enough, 
but in this region they spread at your feet 
and drape over big cliffs as well. No place in 
the world has more built-in color, much of 
its expanse little visited by the American 
vacationer until now. New roads and freshly 
laid pavement are currently making it acces- 
sible with loop roads and enticing scenic 
detours. Along our proposed route are four 
national parks, one new national recrea- 
tional area, half a dozen national monu- 
ments, a choice selection of State parks, as 
well as some mint-coo] national forests. If 
people did not need room for towns, fields, 
and grazing stock, the entire region might 
appropriately be made into one vast reserve 
for national recreation. We will back up 
that up that claim as the days roll by. 

First day—Flagstaff, Ariz., to Lake Powell: 
From a pine tree as flagpole and landmark 
in pioneer days, Flagstaff has grown into the 
de facto capital of northern Arizona. Meet- 
ing place for friends, highways, railroad, and 
air junction, it can be reached from any- 
where easily. Canada-to-Mexico U.S. 89 (528 
miles south of Salt Lake City), here crosses 
U.S. 66, America’s east-west main street, 
U.S. 180 from New Mexico takes in the White 
Mountains of Arizona and the Painted 
Desert on its way to Flagstaff. Alternate 
U.S. 89 brings the latest word from the 
State's one-time capital, Prescott, and Ari- 
zona 79 winds up from Phoenix through 
Black Canyon. No, you will have no trou- 
ble finding our rendezvous. The difficulty 
will be in leaving it. 

Flagstaff is ideal as headquarters for a 
full-scale vacation. Even a radius of 40 
miles shows an impressive roster of attrac- 
tions. Seat of a State college, Lowell As- 
tronomical Observatory, and the excellent 
Northern Arizona Museum, it is encircled 
by the San Francisco Volcanic Field. Hum- 
phrey's Peak, at 12,670 feet, the State's high- 
est point, tops the mountains overlooking 
the resort town’s airy site. Indians have 
lived in the area for more than a thousand 
years, earlier in prehistoric towns left as 
priceless heritages, and still occupying res- 
ervations. Nature herself has been prodigal 
with beauty spots, from mountain-high 
skiing areas down to dazzling, opalescent, 
desert stretches. 

Some fine morning, at your convenience, 
we should leave “Flag” northbound on U.S. 
89. Traveling in the wake of 5,105,000 cubie 
feet of concrete packed into Glen Canyon 
Dam and powerplant, we will go by the en- 
trance to two national monuments fathered 
by the ancient San Francisco Peaks which 
stand on the western skyline. Sunset Crater, 
our only accurately-dated prehistoric vol- 
canic eruption, includes ice caves, lava flows, 
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and a 1,000-foot red-black mound up which 
the frisky-footed may walk through shoe- 
filling cinders. The pall of mulch spread 
over surrounding lands in 1000 A.D. so im- 
proved farming as to start America’s first 
land-rush, sparking erection of some 800 
communal dwellings now part of the Wupatki 
National Monument. 

Already on the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
the only habitations along the highway are 
apt to be such trading posts as Gray Moun- 
tain, modernized to serve you as well as Indi- 
ans. As we glide down from the shoulders 
of the San Francisco Peaks and look off to 
the east, the Hopi towns on their three 
mesas (oldest communities in the United 
States), appear as distant and romatic as 
castles in Spain. To the west, a break in 
high plateau lands prosages the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado River. The south rim 
is reached on Arizona 64, The Navajo Trail, 
which leaves U.S. 89 here. Just beyond the 
junction, Cameron is at the edge of the steep- 
walled gorge of the Little Colorado River. 
eos old trading post has kept up with the 

times and has everything for the traveler, 
from post office and Navajo rugs to motel 
rooms and gasoline. You are quite apt to spot 
a Navajo family sitting under a tree, drink- 
ing pop or gossiping with friends. 

For the next hundred miles the Echo Cliffs 
seem to race along beside us, while open 
desert lifts and falls on the other side. This 
is one of my favorite stretches of space, 
pricked out with an Indian camp, a flock of 
sheep scurrying across the road, an occasion- 
al corn patch. The Vermilion Cliffs, far 
ahead, beckon, and we sail past more trading 
posts: The Gap, Cedar Ridge. At Bitter 
Springs, U.S. 89 develops a split personality. 
For the time being, we follow the route of the 
cement trucks and switchback up the Echos, 
slip through a big V cut, to arrive at our 
first night stop, Lake Powell. There are fine 
accommodations at the spanking new town of 
Page. Across the slender bridge over Glen 
Canyon, just beyond, and up apiece, right on 
the highway is the Lake Powell Motel. The 
larger Wahweap Lodge will sit on a beautiful 
point overlooking America’s huge new water 
playground. 

Second Day—at Lake Powell: Things are 
a building, where the Colorado River in Glen 
Canyon once had its own way. First the 
dam had to be far enough along to close the 
gates in March of 1963, before the lake 
could begin to grow, 800 miles in length with 
an 1,800-mile shoreline. As activity went 
into high gear, Glen Canyon National Rec- 
reation Area sprouted campgrounds, picnic 
areas, trailer park, boat-launching ramps. 
Fingerlings dropped from bomber bays, boat- 
slips were laid out on parched desert sands 
to await floating, and roads fingered into 
unaccustomed canyons as approaches for 
facilities which will be scattered from Lee's 
Ferry, below the dam, clear up to Hite. De- 
tails of the plans and something of the peo- 
ple carrying them out will be found in the 
Arizona Highways, January 1964. 

The primary concessionaire, Canyon Tours, 
Inc. (the Greene family), is preparing 
Wahweap Lodge and Marina where, in addi- 
tion to food and lodging, boats for the boat- 
less, supplies and services are available 
whether you want to camp, fish, water-ski, 
tour the lake by boat or air, or just sit in 
the pleasant Arizona sun. A fabulous 1-day 
trip to Rainbow Bridge National Monument 
is being offered. The Greenes have been tak- 
ing boat parties upriver to the Rainbow 
Bridge Trail for years, but not in one day, 
mind you, until the lake changed things. 
There are excursions to the dam, as well, 
and even in a short while you can get a 
glimpse of this place which bids fair to be 
the mecca for a million visitors every year. 

Third day—Lake Powell to north rim of 
the Grand Canyon: Reluctantly, we leave 
Lake Powell as the sum comes up over its 
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blue waters and surrounding red cliffs, to 
retrace our steps on U.S. 89 to pick up its 
other personality, now Alternate US. 89. 
We find it at Bitter Springs, below the Echo 
Cliffs’ switchbacks. After passing a small 
settlement there, the road performs a sleight- 
of-hand trick, producing, when least ex- 
pected, a sudden dip, turn, and cut to run 
onto Navajo Bridge. A pretty little roadside 
park on the north side will do for parking 
while we walk back to look at the now blue 
waters of the Colorado River, 467 feet below 
in the Marble Gorge. 

Another sharp turn and the highway 
emerges at Marble Canyon Lodge. On the 
right a good gravel road heads down to Lee's 
Ferry, historic spot in Mormon annals, river- 
man’s rendezvous, water-gaging station, 
mouth of Glen Canyon, the Paria River, and 
head of Marble Canyon. Its newest role is 
under the aegis of the Glen Canyon National 
Recreational Area, providing facilities and 
good river fishing. According to an old east- 
ern proverb, Allah does not count the hours 
spent fishing, so if you choose to stay here for 
a while, it will not have to be taken off our 
10-day tour. 

Beyond Marble Canyon Lodge, Alternate 
US. 89 settles down to a scenic drive along 
the ramparts of the Vermilion Cliffs. Sev- 
eral lodges break the 40 miles to Jacob Lake 
on the Kaibab Plateau. The one at Soap 
Creek, Cliff Dwellers, was formerly headquar- 
ters for the Greenes’ upriver runs and is still 
operated by them. Notice also a road going 
south to a State buffalo herd reservation. 

Switchbacks and curves, affording widen- 
ing panoramas over House Rock Valley and 
the desert where the rim of the Marble 
Gorge corkscrews through the plateau, lift 
into virgin pine of the Kaibab National For- 
est and Jacob Lake. At this friendly resort 
of the Bowman family settlement with ac- 
commodations, garage, campgrounds, Ari- 
zona 67 takes us south to the north rim of 
the Grand Canyon. From the edge, at 
Bright Angel Point, Cape Royal, Points Sub- 
lime and Imperial (understatements in each 
case), the panoply of the canyon is laid out. 
Most people find it vastly different from the 
south rim perspective, which is visible from 
here a mere 13 miles across the big ditch, 
airline, but 214 miles by road. 

In spring the meadows and open parks 
are flowers trimmed, late summer brings out 
other shades, and autumn paints the whole 
drive in the vivid yellow of aspen leaves, 
the reds of maple and scrub oak. Intuition 
brings deer (I have seen as many as 150 in 
one evening drive) into the park, out of 
reach of hunters’ bullets. Winter closes the 
road with snow. During the season (May 15 
to October 15) the usual park orientation 
programs are offered. If you prefer to be 
alone with sunset or sunrise, there are trails 
and wonderful drives. The confirmed hiker 
is apt to disappear promptly down the 
Kaibab Trail. 

Fourth day—-Grand Canyon to Zion Na- 
tional Park: Driving back to Jacob Lake from 
the north rim seems a fresh experience. The 
open meadows appear larger, and if you 
make an early start, the deer more numerous, 
the forest itself more luminous. Watch out 
for the Kaibab squirrel and try not to run 
over the little fellow. He has tufts in his 
ears and no respect for cars, seeming to feel 
his very rarity should protect him. 

The regret I always feel on leaving this 
truly noble forest would be greater, when 
alternate U.S. 89 descends from the plateau, 
if the view out over the Prismatic Plains were 
not so striking. The Vermilion Cliffs stand 
like a painted wall from east to west, and 
a hint may be had of Zion itself, if you 
know just where to look. 

At Fredonia, just short of the Utah line, 
we turn west to let Arizona 389 lead ns to 
the Pipe Springs National Monument. The 
lovely old fort has a spring inside the stone 
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walls, room for wagons and horses and a 
small museum of pioneer effects, plus a cool, 
shady pool outside, that will, all in all, take 
you farther, right into the past. 

Arizona 389 continues through the monu- 
ment and over open country to the State 
line. Two unusual spots accessible from 
this highway invite further exploration of 
the Grand Canyon region. One involves a 
strenuous hike into the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Monument and Thunder Springs, 
which bursts from the rocky walls to tumble 
a short distance into Tapeats Creek. The 
second leads to Toroweap, considered by 
some of the most dramatic of all views of the 
Colorado River in a profoundly deep and 
narrow gorge. 

Utah 59 begins where Arizona 389 ends, 
and we continue to Hurricane, taking Utah 
17 to La Verkin, east on Utah 15 to Virgin, 
Rockville and Springdale, at the gates of 
Zion National Park. You will find, even 
in passing, that these small Mormon towns 
have a quaint and delightful atmosphere. 
This is fruit country to which Hurricane 
adds turkey-raising, while La Verkin boasts 
of almond blossoms in spring and the nuts 
in autumn. 

By midafternoon you can be driving be- 
tween soaring walls of the North Fork of 
the Virgin River, topped by magnificent na- 
tural temples: The East, The West, Lady 
Mountain, The Sentinel, The Great White 
Throne. Since each national park is se- 
lected as the supreme example of its type, 
you will have no doubt of Zion’s representing 
the most accessible of deep, river-eroded 
canyons. Sharing the canyon floor with the 
stream are park headquarters, lodge, camp- 
grounds, museum, and many trees. There 
are invigorating hikes to the rims, bridle- 
paths, and drives to be taken. The park is 
open all year and from November to May, 
when the lodge is not, accommodations are 
available nearby, outside the park. 

Zion has been called a man’s park, per- 
haps for its massiveness, but it offers pleas- 
ures to everyone. One of its facets is an 
upper story, which visitors coming west from 
U.S. 89 take in before dropping down into 
the canyon. A mile-long tunnel is part of 
the Zion-Mount Carmel Highway which 
reaches the floor by a series of 6 switchbacks. 
Drive on up to the park entrance and back 
again before you leave. 

Fifth day—Zion National Park to Bryce 
Canyon National Park, Utah: From the Vir- 
gin River’s deep gorge, our route is first to 
the west on Utah 15 to La Verkin, on to a 
junction with U.S. 91, north. Interstate 15 
offers a stretch of broad, divided pavement, 
pleasant as to surface and outlook. On our 
west rise to Pine Valley Mountains, topping 
10,000 feet and strikingly handsome. When 
you note a junction with Utah 144 to New 
Harmony, spend the little while to go just 
a few miles for a scenic explosion. A glance 
in the rearview mirror will tell you when 
to stop, dismount, and while breathing in 
the sweet air, give you a quite unexpected 
panorama. Above the Hurricane Ridge, at 
whose feet you can see the parade of cars 
on the highway, rise the cliffs of the Five- 
fingered Canyons of the Kolob, great rounded 
projections from the plateau into which 
Zion was cut. This wilderness section of 
the national park is destined for future 
development, but at present has only trails 
and an unimproved road through some of 
its spectacular terrain. 

Less than half an hour more brings us to 
Cedar City, a neat, inviting Mormon town. 
We stop only long enough to locate Utah 14 
and then head for the high timber, to mount 
the Maragaunt Plateau, the highland of trees. 
On this 18-mile stretch there is at least one 
unexcelled view showing the distant towers 
in Zion Park and in autumn, the some 20 
miles between are draped in shawis of bril- 
lant colors, red, yellow, burnt umber. 
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Eight miles north of a signed junction is 
Cedar Breaks National Monument at 10,500 
feet above sea level, another amphitheater 
of eroded color which, particularly at sunset, 
can be even more amazing a sight than Bryce 
Canyon itself. 

Utah 14 continues east, sometimes amid 
forest, or open meadows, massive lava flows, 
and then beautiful Navajo Lake, laid out be- 
low the highway. There are apt to be boats 
on the water and other fishermen along the 
shores which are trimmed with graceful as- 
pen trees. At Long Valley Junction we meet 
U.S. 89 again and turn north for a night 
stop at the first town, Hatch, farther on to 
Panguitch, or on Utah 12, up through Red 
Canyon to reach Bryce Canyon National Park 
on the Pausaugunt Plateau. Bryce Canyon 
Lodge is open from May 15 to October 15, in 
addition to campgrounds and private ac- 
commodations nearby. 

Twenty miles of road in the park reach to 
the most famous rim points on the amphi- 
theater. Trails wind down among delicately 
colored and whimsically eroded figures. 
Camera and imagination are requisites here 
to get the most enjoyment from the Queen's 
Garden (where Victoria holds court), Fairy- 
land, the Silent City, Peek-a-Boo Canyon, 
Wall Street. Even Walt Disney never 
thought up anything as full of fantasy as 
this place, but then he hasn't had the mil- 
lions of years at his disposal which Nature 
used. If you've always had a yen to be pre- 
sented at court, this is your chance. Just 
ask anyone to make the introduction. Park 
rangers stand ready, too, to give all the in- 
formation you can absorb and views from 
Inspiration, Bryce, and Rainbow Points are 
literally and figuratively high points of our 
tour. Sunrise Point well deserves the name 
and Rainbow or Bryce are considered among 
the best for sunset coloring in the great 
bowl. If winter ever finds you in this region, 
don’t miss seeing what snow does in adding 
contrast to the Pink Cliffs Formation. 

Sixth day—Bryce Canyon National Park to 
Capitol Reef National Monument: From 
Tropic Junction, just north of the park, you 
must choose between Utah 22 and Utah 62 
to Koosharem to reach Utah 24, the Rainbow 
Trail, or the paved Utah 54. This, more 
scenic route goes through Tropic and at 
Cannonville provides a side trip on good 
gravel, to the Grosvenor Arch. Back on 54, 
after Henrieville, the Highway climbs to a 
7,400-foot summit in the Dixie National 
Forest, then drops out of pines to the town 
of Escalante in Potato Valley. The next 29 
miles, between Escalante and Boulder, are 
still more dramatic, swooping up to a hog- 
back from which can be seen the greatest 
expanse of rolling and bare white sandstone 
anywhere. A glimpse of the Escalante River 
is had in a canyon and all of the views are 
expansive. They suggest some of the back- 
country trips possible for which you need 
four-wheel-drive car and a guide. The 
Kaiparowitz Plateau, hidden bridges in the 
Escalante Canyons, the marvelous Circle 
Cliffs, the Devil’s Kitchen, the Devil’s Back- 
bone (up onto the mountain) are among a 
long list of alluring goals. 

Leaving the town of Boulder on good gravel, 
Utah 117 mounts the shoulders of Boulder 
Mountain for one of the finest scenic drives 
in Utah. Inquire about the weather first. 
Snow or heavy rains can shut the road or 
make it quite impossible for the average car. 
Few routes can match its autumn dress. 
Rivers of golden aspens flow down slopes, 
set off by evergreens, and the views off into 
the desert are beyond description. 

At Torrey, we meet Utah 24 and head east 
to the Capitol Reef National Monument. 

Utah 24, which certainly merits the title of 
The Rainbow Trail, has long been the one 
through road in this region, connecting U.S. 
89 on the west to U.S. 6 and 50 on the north- 
east at Green River. Now completely paved 
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the entire 186 miles; it has variety plus. The 
section we missed by entering at Torrey runs 
through little towns, intermountain valleys, 
as well as the first intimations of the Water- 
pocket Fold, a portion of which has been 
established as the Capitol Reef National 
Monument. 

If in this whole region we have been 
traversing sports rainbows, we might say 
that along Utah 24 and the spots to which it 
gives access, is the “foot of the rainbow” 
where the pot of scenic gold is buried. It is, 
in fact, Land of the Sleeping Rainbow. The 
Navajo says that the Chinle Formation (most 
colorful layer of the earth’s crust) is asleep 
because it lies on the ground. 

The perceptive name seems especially fit- 
ting as you drive along the scenic road in the 
monument (which takes its title from great 
domes on top of the colored cliffs) and at its 
end arrives at the Sleeping Rainbow Guest 
Ranch. Set on a hill which overlooks the 
winding Pleasant Creek, with views of the 
Henry Mountains to the east, Boulder Moun- 
tain to the west, and with arms of the splen- 
did reef halfway ‘round, the modern motel 
units, and comfortable lodge, combine to 
make the most inviting of headquarters for 
1 night or many. More than can be said here 
nas already appeared in the Arizona High- 
ways for June 1957. You can find it in any 
public library, if your own files lack it. 

Seventh day—Land of the sleeping rain- 
bow: It always seems hardest to pick a meal 
from a crowded menu. In offering no less 
than 10 1-day trips, Lurt and Alice Knee 
could well play hob with our scheduled tour. 
If you pick one and go in the special cars 
with driver-guide to explain where you are 
as well as getting you there and back safely, 
the layaway plan idea will be packed with 
others for next time. Around the ranch it- 
self are some pleasant walks. Indian petro- 
glyphs may be photographed, some petrified 
trees admired, taking a look at the fine Ara- 
bian horses in their pasture on the way. 

There is much to see in Capitol Reef, in- 
cluding a large stone arch, special views of 
the cliffs and formations like the Egyptian 
Temple, Cohab Canyon where Mormons with 
extra-legal families were said to hide when 
the “Feds” came around. Toward sunset, the 
Chimney Rock and Castle are especially 
lighted for amateur photographers. 

Lurt Knee tells of a Swiss hiker who came 
to him after his first day with a confession: 
“I meant to surprise you by walking all over 
this country. It didn’t look so big on the 
map. Why you could drop the Alps into it 
and have room left over for the Cathedral 
Valleys, the Circle Cliffs and the San Rafael 
Swell.” 

It is big and it is fantastically formed, 
amazingly tinted. The Waterpocket Fold 
stretches for 150 miles from Thousand Lake 
Mountain to the Colorado River. The Henry 
Mountains surge up to almost 12,000 feet of 
lacolith and are still growing an inch a year. 
Boulder Mountain wears its ancient volcanic 
cap and the highest workable forest in the 
world, numbering gray ghosts of beetle-killed 
trees in a stand of Englemann spruce. The 
Circle Cliffs stand as rocky stumps, 1,000 
feet tall, of a mountain which washed away, 
revealing among other wonders, whole “for- 
ests” of petrified wood. The Valley of the 
Goblins (a Utah State park as is the Circle 
Cliffs area) shows nature at her most hu- 
morous, and the Cathedral Valleys reveal her 
in a reverent mood. 

All this and heavenly food at the day’s end 
and the moon rising over the Henry Moun- 
tains. 

Eighth day—Capitol Reef National Monu- 
ment to Blanding, Utah: Utah 24, our Rain- 
bow Trail, which we left at headquarters of 
Capitol Reef National Monument, makes a 
pleasant morning start through pioneer ap- 
ple and peach orchards, follows a newly 
alined route in the rugged Fremont Canyon 
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through the Reef and emerges onto a broad 
desertscape. Early (or late afternoon) side- 
light bring out best the color and drama of 
the Pinto Hills, the Elephant Gray of Squaw 
Skirts of the flat-topped mesas, building up 
to the peaks of the Henry Mountains. 

Veteran cottonwood trees add green ac- 
cents in summer and shining gold trim in 
autumn along the Fremont River Valley 
where occasional farms seem strangely in 
contrast to the desert formation. Fields, 
irrigation ditches, and an emergency airfield 
surround Hanksville, where tie highway 
turns north. A new road is being pushed 
southward here, where the Muddy and the 
Fremont join forces to make the Dirty Devil 
River. Two new bridges will take it over the 
Colorado River at the head of Lake Powell. 
The route will replace present Utah 95, an 
old gravel road that hops, skips, and jumps 
over dry (or wet) washes more times than 
you can count in 52 miles to Hite’s Ferry. 
Inquire about its condition if you plan tak- 
ing, it to see if the ferry is in operation, be- 
fore trying to reach White Canyon and the 
Natural Bridges National Monument on the 
south side. 

As we head north on Utah 24, more possi- 
bilities open. A plateau slopes up to the 
right onto the widespread Robbers’ Roost 
Country, where Land’s End and North Point 
look off as far as tomorrow, Stan Rock 
Basin may be glimpsed, Cleopatra’s Chair is 
set against the sky, and farther north in Bar- 
rier or Horseshoe Canyon, there are 
toric, painted men, some of them 9 feet tall. 

To the west of the highway is an approach 
to Goblin Valley State Park, and then, the 
long turtle-back form of the San Rafael 
Swell, one of the most amazing features in 
southern Utah. Temple Mountain rides its 
crest. 

At the junction with U.S. 6 and 50, we turn 
east, go through the busy little town of 
Green River and 20 miles beyond, at Crescent 
Junction, take U.S. 160 to the south. 
Twenty-three miles farther is the turnoff 
to a great triangular headland on which you 
reach Dead Horse Point State Park, Grand 
View Point, Upheaval Dome (jeep road), 
as well as a whole new world of scenery 
with mountains in three States ringing the 
horizon. From Dead Horse Point you see 
“Utah’s Grand Canyon,” the Colorado River 
several thousand feet below, part of the 
Canyonlands National Park, in one of the 
West's finest panoramas. 

Even before taking off on this detour, you 
will have been aware of strange configura- 
tions of rocks above and to the east of U.S. 
160. Just outside of Moab, uranium capital 
of the world, is the entrance to the Arches 
National Monument. Accessible by paved 
roads now, is the world’s greatest collection 
of arches, windows, rock fins, elephants in 
stone and what not. The Delicate Arch, 
the Landscape and Double “O,” Park Avenue, 
Courthouse Towers are among them. 

We should stop in Moab for days and days, 
drive up a mild canyon of the Colorado, peep 
into Castle Valley, see the strange Fisher 
Towers, and explore each section of the 
Arches monument. At the moment we will, 
instead, refer you to the Arizona Highways, 
September 1961, and the article, “Rounding 
the Four Corners.” 

The next 81 miles to Blanding is full of 
interest as canyons give way to open range 
and mountain shapes change as we move. 

A turnoff is marked to Dugout Ranch (31 
miles south of La Sal Junction) and leads 
to Squaw Spring, headquarter site for the 
Canyonlands National Park. On the way, 
by the roadside, is perhaps the most elabo- 
rate pictures on rock left by prehistoric man, 
anywhere in our country. 

Ninth day—Blanding, Utah to Monument 
Valley, Arizona and Utah: The Abajo Moun- 
tains above Blanding are called the Blues 
locally, although they are predominantly 
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white in winter, and in autumn seem cov- 
ered with yellow aspens and red hunting 
jackets. Deer are plentiful as well as wonder- 
fully big views. Four miles south of town, 
Utah 95 leads, partway on pavement, through 
forest, dramatic Cottonwood Wash, and 
plateau to the Natural Bridges National 
Monument. A new approach links the three 
massive stone bridges in this monument. 
They were famous long before any but the 
most determined explorers could reach them. 
Water worn and standing in an empire of 
rock, each has something of the timelessness 
of eternity. After several christenings by in- 
dividuals, the Park Service settled on three 
Hopi names for them: Owachoma (for a 
bowl-shaped rock on top), Sipapu (the hole 
through which man emerged from the un- 
derworld long ago), and Kachina (among 
the most friendly of Hopi gods). 

You can hike from one bridge to another 
along trails first used by prehistoric Indians 
going from one of their settlements to anoth- 
er, or see them from special lookout points. 

back on Utah 95 to a junction, Utah 
261 branches south over Cedar Mesa. The 
Bear’s Ears, the Mossbacks, and the Wooden 
Shoe can be seen from here. A recent visi- 
tor described as well, how he recognized, 
clockwise around the horizon, Navajo Moun- 
tain in Arizona, the Kaiparowitz Plateau and 
the Henry Mountains in Utah, the La Plattes 
in Colorado, Closer at hand, every season has 
its specialties in flowers, fringing the road 
and spreading among the junipers and cedars. 
Rim views of the San Juan River go to the 
more adventurous who have the time and 
energy to seek them out. 

We drop off Cedar Mesa on a broad switch- 
backed roadway, each level offering a slightly 
different perspective of the Valley of the 
Gods, Alhambra Rock, and the irregular ter- 
rain around Mexican Hat. The name applied 
first to a strangely shaped rock and has been 
adapted for a town on each side of the 
deep San Juan River Canyon, joined by a 
bridge. 

Before quite reaching it, is the road to the 
Great Goosenecks of the San Juan, where the 
stream does some fancy turning between 
sky-high walls. To the south of the river 
we are back on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, heading on Utah 47’s pavement to 
Monument Valley. Rock shapes loom ahead, 
more and more frequently as we top out 
through Monument Pass and take the long 
slope to Goulding’s Trading Post & Lodge, 
where ranch-style dinner may already be on 
the table. 

Tenth day—Monument Valley, Arizona and 
Utah: The old saw that if you build a better 
mouse-trap, the world will beat a pathway to 
your door, applies to Monument Valley with 
some modifications. It was nature who 
carved out the 1,000-foot sandstone monu- 
ments and set them on an incredible desert- 
scape, the Navajo Indian adding more color 
and charm of a pastoral people leading pic- 
turesque lives. All Harry and Mike Gould- 
ing had to do was spend some 40 years hous- 
ing, feeding, and showing the people who 
came, not alone how splendid was the scenery 
but how deserving of help the Indians whose 
stronghold it had been for several centuries. 
Harry induced the movies to come and in 
their wake the world has beaten out and 
eventually paved the road to his doorway. 

Today the Navajo Tribe has established a 
park in the Valley, the Seventh-day Advent- 
ists have built a wonderful little hospital and 
mission on land the Gouldings leased for 99 
years (at, I believe it is $1 a year). In 1964 
Knoxville College (Tennessee) bought the 
Gouldings’ holdings and is establishing schol- 
arships in the college for young Navajos. 
This tribe is aware that education is the road 
to the future and eventually, there will be 
no more of “Lo, the poor Indian,” to pose for 
busy cameras. The architecture of the des- 
ert, the way of sun and shadow, cloud and 
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rainbow in Monument Valley will continue 
almost forever. There is no place quite like 
it. 

More of Monument Valley, Mystery Valley, 
Hoskinini Mesa, and other specially desig- 
nated spots to be seen are in Arizona than 
in Utah. Neither Indian nor visitor always 
knows which State he is in, nor does it mat- 
ter. You will find accommodations and tour- 
ing service with driver-guide in either State. 
The Hunts at Mexican Hat, and Gouldings 
(still under management of Maurice and 
Rosemary Knee—Mike’s brother and sister- 
in-law) are in Utah. Kayenta, 25 miles south 
on paved road, is in Arizona. There are mo- 
tels there and Bernie Maher's touring head- 
quarters. 

Some 14 miles of “trails’’ are passable in 
your own car, in the Tribal Park. You drive 
to the Point, give $1 to a trimly uniformed 
Navajo Park Ranger at the visitor’s center 
to gain access to a spacious campground and 
the road down into the Valley. Signs marked 
“no road” bar passage to Indian camps, un- 
less you are taken in the touring cars. Their 
drivers speak Navajo (may even be Indian) 
and the cars are designed to handle sand 
dunes and other unimproved roads so that 
you can really meet the Indians, photograph 
them with their children, goats, sheep, and 
their infectious good humor, 

You will not see it all in one day, or in 
10, but you can come back another time. 
That is what I have been doing for the past 
25 years. I'm going next September to a 
place I'll tell you more about later. 

Finale—and homeward bound: If we 
haven't lost you somewhere along this rain- 
bow-strewn 10-day route, there are several 
choice ways of heading home. 

From Kayenta Arizona 64, the Navajo 
Trail, angles northeast through the reserva- 
tion to the Four Corners, where Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah share a 
common border. Southwest it makes its 
way toward U.S. 89 (near Cameron) passing 
the entrance to Navajo National Monument 
where three fabulous prehistoric ruins bear 
the names of Betatakin, Inscription House, 
and Keet-Seel. The overland trail to the 
Rainbow Natural Bridge National Monument 
can also be reached on a side road, and 64 
passes the Elephant’s Feet, Red Lake, and 
Tuba City. 

Just out of Tuba City, at Moenkopi, Arizona 
264 leads across the reservation, via Hopi- 
land to the Navajo capital, Window Rock, 
near the New Mexico line, 

Plagstaff is about 3½ hours from Monu- 
ment Valley in this day of pavement and 
cars. We could start all over again for it has 
been a most memorable trip. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a great 
deal has happened in this gorgeous 
scenic land since the previous article of 
1957 was printed in the Record. Can- 
yonlands National Park has been estab- 
lished. Glen Canyon Dam has been 
completed, and Lake Powell has filled. 
Without doubt, Lake Powell, in the Glen 
Canyon Recreation area, is the most 
colorful lake in the world. Much im- 
provement has been made on the roads 
in the area, to Natural Bridges National 
Monument, to Capitol Reef National 
Monument, to Arches National Monu- 
ment, and to many, many more scenic 
wonders. Secretary Udall, on a trip to 
the breathtaking area of the Four Cor- 
ners coined the phrase, “the golden cir- 
cle of national parks and monuments.” 
Without question, within a circle of 200 
miles, lie the greatest series of scenic 
wonders in this country, or perhaps any- 
where in the world. Included are na- 
tional parks like Grand Canyon, Zion, 
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Bryce, Mesa Verde, and national monu- 
ments such as Arches, Natural Bridges, 
Rainbow Bridge, Waupatki, Walnut 
Canyon, Pipe Springs, Cedar Breaks, 
Navajo, Hovenweep, and perhaps the 
jewel of them all, Capital Reef. Inter- 
spersed are State parks such as Dead 
Horse Point, Goblin Valley, and the 
Goosenecks. 

I cannot commend too highly the Ari- 
zona Highway Department for its pub- 
lication of the gorgeous pictures and the 
interesting story; nor can I recommend 
too highly to all readers of the RECORD 
the desirability of seeing America first 
and starting with the most colorful and 
spectacular part of the United States, 
the land of the sleeping rainbow, in the 
golden circle. 


REQUEST FOR REOPENING OF 
HEARINGS ON 1965-66 WATER- 
FOWL HUNTING REGULATIONS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the U.S. Department of the Interior 
last week issued its 1965-66 waterfowl 
hunting regulations, which have subse- 
quently created a great amount of criti- 
cism and concern among game manage- 
ment specialists and sportsmen through- 
out the 14-State area included in the 
Mississippi flyway, because of drastically 
reduced bag and possession limitation 
on certain species of ducks. 

This decision by the Department of the 
Interior, which I assume was recom- 
mended by its Fish and Wildlife Service, 
was announced immediately following 
hearings by the House Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation. 
The speed in which the decision was an- 
nounced, the mailing date of regulations 
and accompanying news releases, com- 
bined with the detailed manner in which 
these regulations were drafted gives the 
impression that the decision was made 
prior to public hearings and raises seri- 
ous doubt in the minds of this Senator 
and participants in the hearings as to 
whether or not they were conducted in 
good faith and fairness to the evidence 
and opinions of those giving testimony 
in opposition to the position of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The action of the Department of the 
Interior has generated hundreds of pro- 
tests from sportsmen and private water- 
fowl management interests, as well as 
State officials charged with the responsi- 
bility of game management. These pro- 
tests are generally reflected by concern 
expressed in a communication from Lou- 
isiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commis- 
sion Director J. D. Hair, Jr., and the 
statement of the commission made to the 
hearing conducted by the House subcom- 
mittee August 17, 1965, in Washington, 
D.C. 

Louisiana is recognized nationally by 
sportsmen and game preservation ex- 
perts as one of the outstanding, if not 
the finest, waterfowl management and 
hunting area in the Nation. Under the 
supervision and cooperation of the 
State's excellent department of wildlife 
and fisheries, there are presently approx- 
imately 6 million acres of waterfowl 
habitat, a large portion of which is pri- 
vately owned and managed. In contrast, 
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the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has 
only about 250,000 acres under its con- 
trol. 

Louisiana taxpayers invest over $1 mil- 
lion annually in waterfowl management 
to assure a high-quality habitat for an 
estimated 5 to 7 million ducks which 
migrate each season to the many lakes 
and marshlands in Louisiana. In addi- 
tion, Louisianians contribute about $60,- 
000 yearly to the development and pres- 
ervation of waterfowl breeding grounds 
in Canada. 

On the basis of the intelligent planning 
by the State of Louisiana wildlife and 
fisheries officials, sportsmen and private 
landowners and their financial contri- 
butions, I feel very strongly that their 
testimony in this matter should not be 
ignored. 

I am extremely concerned over this 
decision as to its effect in the State I 
represent. Through proper game man- 
agement, education, and cooperation of 
the approximately 100,000 waterfowl 
hunters, we have developed this sport 
into one of the State’s finest industries, 
as well as an excellent opportunity for 
recreation. 

It is my sincere belief that this matter 
has not been given the full hearing and 
fair consideration it deserves, and I urge 
that consideration be given to tempo- 
rarily rescinding the regulations issued 
by the Interior Department for the 1965 
66 season and that hearings be reopened. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of both the correspondence from 
Louisiana’s director of Wildlife and 
Fisheries Commission and the commis- 
sion’s statement before the House Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and the statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

STATE or LOUISIANA, WILDLIFE AND 
FISHERIES COMMISSION, 
New Orleans, La., August 20, 1965. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Lonc: In reference to our 
telephone conversation of this date you will 
find enclosed a copy of the statement that 
we presented at the hearing in Washington 
Tuesday on waterfowl hunting regulations. 
As you know, we were there principally to 
complain about the drastic cut in last year’s 
duck hunting regulations that was being 


proposed by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife. 

Yesterday we receiyed the announcement 
on the duck seasons that had been mailed 
out from the Bureau Wednesday, the day 
after the hearing. From the detailed man- 
ner in which these regulations were drafted 
we presume that they were prepared prior 
to the hearing. 

Needless to say, we were shocked that our 
hunters would be allowed to take only one 
mallard and one pintail daily during the 
forthcoming season. This, of course, elimi- 
nates duck hunting as a sport in many parts 
of Louisiana. It is a tremendous blow to 
waterfowl management at the State and pri- 
vate level here in Louisiana and we feel that 
it will result in a cancellation of many marsh 
management programs designed to benefit 
the wintering grounds that ducks must have 
for survival. 
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Similar action was taken by the Bureau in 
1961 and 1962 and duck stamp sales in Lou- 
isiana declined from 106,000 to 39,000, and 
this accurately reflects the fact that many 
hunters gave up the sport altogether. 

We know and we believe that the Bureau 
knows that from 5 to 7 million ducks will 
come to Louisiana this winter; however, they 
still ignore our views and recommendations 
and insist upon adopting ridiculous bag 
limits on mallards and pintails, which will 
be acceptable to no one. This will come as 
a tremendous disappointment to the thou- 
sands of people in Louisiana who have spent 
many thousands of dollars on marsh man- 
agement and leases this past spring and 
early summer in anticipation of what they 
expected would be a reasonable duck season. 

You will find enclosed copy of a letter 
that we have addressed to Congressman 
Joun D. DINGELL of Michigan. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. D. Ham, Jr., 
Director. 

Enclosure. 

STATEMENT OF THE LOUISIANA WILD LIFE AND 
FISHERIES COMMISSION AT THE HOUSE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION, AUGUST 17, 1965, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

The Louisiana Wild Life and Fisheries 
Commission appreciates the invitation of the 
House Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wild- 
life Conservation to meet with you here to- 
day for a hearing on waterfowl hunting 
regulations. This is a matter of great im- 

ce to our agency since extensive efforts 
and expenditures are made each year at the 

State and private level in Louisiana on 

behalf of perpetuating the waterfowl re- 

source. We are here also representing the 

100,000 waterfowl hunters in our State who 

are tremendously interested in the mainte- 

nance and proper utilization of the 5 to 7 

million ducks that come to Louisiana each 

fall and winter. 

We wish to explain that the tremendous 
effort being made in Louisiana on behalf of 
waterfowl management is being undertaken 
principally in exchange for the limited hunt- 
ing opportunity that we are able to extract 
from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service each 
year. Duck hunting is a great outdoor sport 
in our State and its continuation is essential 
if support is to be maintained at the State 
and private level for the preservation of 
habitat essential to the long-range survival 
of our waterfowl populations. We believe 
that the future size of the continental 
waterfowl population will be controlled by 
the quantity of the habitat that we are able 
to preserve. 

We have approximtaely 6 million acres of 
waterfowl habitat in Louisiana, about two- 
thirds of which is of high quality. Our 
agency is intensively managing 340,000 acres 
of marshlands for waterfowl use. Of this 
total 186,000 acres are maintained as refuges 
where no hunting of any kind is allowed. 
Controlled hunting is permitted on the re- 
mainder. Over 244 million acres of high 
quality wetlands in Louisiana are under 
private management and much of this is 
being retained as waterfowl habitat in ex- 
change for the limited amount of duck 
hunting opportunity that the landowners 
or lessees are granted each year by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Nearly 3 million acres are wet- 
lands, some of which is of high quality. Our 
commission is continuously engaged in 
efforts to maintain many acres in this classi- 
fication for future waterfowl use. 

With the rapid industrialization of our 
State this is becoming increasingly difficult 
since incentive and support for 
such acres on the part of our duck hunters 
is being reduced each year by the minimum 
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seasons and bag limits allocated to our State 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
Service has only approximately 250,000 acres 
under its control. How it plans to maintain 
sufficient wintering ground habitat in 
Louisiana to carry duck populations of 5 to 
7 million ducks for 7 or 8 months each year 
without the support and cooperation of cur 
State agency and the private marshland own- 
ers has not been fully explained to us. 

We are expending over $1 million annually 
in our State for waterfowl management. 
We are annually contributing approximately 
$60,000 to the development and preserva- 
tion of waterfowl breeding grounds in Can- 
ada through Ducks Unlimited. We are also 
carrying the principal burden in enfore- 
ing migratory bird hunting regulations in 
Louisiana. Our State managed areas are 
supporting one-third of the world’s popu- 
lation of blue geese. On just one 83,000- 
acre refuge, we have increased the duck 
population from 75,000 to 600,000 through 
expensive and intensive waterfowl manage- 
men* programs. 

We employ six full-time biologists who 
work exclusively in researching marsh man- 
agement techniques, waterfowl population 
studies, and a host of other problems relat- 
ing to waterfowl preservation and manage- 
ment. We also employ approximately 60 
nontechnical personnel who work in our 
marshes on behalf of waterfowl. This is 
being brought out to emphasize that our 
State is making a major effort on behalf 
of waterfowl, and we feel that this en- 
titles our commission to receive at least 
some favorable consideration at the time 
hunting regulations are adopted to permit 
the proper utilization of the resources that 
we are working hard to preserve. 

In our opinion we will all be hard pressed 
to maintain sufficient habitat on this con- 
tinent to support duck populations in ex- 
cess of 35 million in view of the rapid con- 
version of many essential wetland areas to 
other types of land use. With the human 
population expected to double in this coun- 
try within the next few years and with the 
resultant industrialization and urbanization 
taking place in many areas that are now 
producing or wintering ducks, the main- 
tenance of sufficient habitat is going to be 
an extremely difficult task. We certainly do 
not believe the Federal service can do the 
job alone. 

We believe that we should try to secure 
the support of as many individuals in this 
country as possible who would be willing to 
work for the preservation of our water- 
fowl resources. In the past, as well as at 
present, the principal support comes from 
the one and one-half to two million duck 
hunters that we have in the United States. 
To our knowledge there is no other group 
that will be willing to step in and do the 
job that the duck hunters are doing now 
in the event that waterfowl hunting be- 
ec es sO unattractive by unnecessary re- 
striction that the interest of this segment 
is destroyed. This almost happened in 1961 
and 1962 and much was learned by our 
agency at least about how far bag limits 
and season lengths could be reduced be- 
fore duck hunters began to give up this 
sport. 

As a result of the ridiculously low bag 
limits of two and three, and season lengths 
of 19% and 24% days allocated by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service in those years 
nearly 75 percent of our Louisiana duck 
hunters gave up the sport in disgust. At 
that time many abandoned their support 
of waterfowl management programs and 
many who had major investments in marsh 
management programs at the private level 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude in hopes 
that the Service would begin to see the 
light and again offer reasonable bag limits 
and hunting season lengths. 
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We discovered at that time that the ab- 
solute minimum bag limit that would be 
acceptable to the duck hunters would be 
four, and that special bag limits within the 
four could be imposed on certain species 
that may not be enjoying a favorable popu- 
lation status. We also learned that the 
minimum acceptable season that would 
maintain major interest in duck manage- 
ment would be 40 days. Duck stamp sales 
in Louisiana alone dropped from a high of 
106,000 in 1956 to a few over 30,000 in 1962. 
The action of the Federal Service was se- 
verely criticized by the Louisiana Wild Life 
and Fisheries Commission at that time as 
being harmful to the best interest of the 
waterfowl resource which the Service is 
charged with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing. At the time these drastic cuts were 
made Louisiana alone was wintering 5 to 7 
million ducks, one of the highest popula- 
tions on record. This inconsistency between 
duck numbers and drastically restricted 
hunting regulations created a highly strained 
relationship between the Federal Service and 
the sportsmen of Louisiana. At no time in 
history had the attitude of our people to- 
wards the Service been at such a low ebb. 
This situation could hardly be considered as 
being healthy or in the best interest of our 
waterfowl resources, but the Federal Service 
continued to remain adamant in its position. 

This, we feel, was partially responsible 
for the hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, of 
which the late Congressman T. A. Thompson 
was chairman, that were held July 18 and 
19, and August 5, 1963, to discuss wildlife 
populations management. The Louisiana 
Wild Life and Fisheries Commission pre- 
sented a statement of its views on hunting 
regulations and waterfowl management at 
those hearings and our position remains un- 
changed from the statement and comments 
presented there at that time. There is little 
need at this time to reiterate those com- 
ments since they are readily available in the 
committee hearing transcript that was pub- 
lished by the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
during the first session of the 88th Congress 
in 1963. 

Instead we wish to express our views with 
a great deal of concern about the hunting 
regulations that are to be allocated to the 
Mississippi Flyway by the U.S. Department 
of Interior within the next few days. Last 
week the National Waterfowl Advisory Com- 
mittee met here in Washington and we un- 
derstand that the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife proposed at that meeting that 
drastic cuts be made in the hunting seasons 
and bag limits that were in effect during the 
fall and winter of 1964. Last year the Mis- 
sissippi Flyway was allowed a 40-day duck 
season with a general bag limit of four ducks, 
of which no more than two could be mal- 
lards. To drastically curtail this limited 
amount of hunting opportunity that was al- 
lowed last year, we feel would be a tremen- 
dous mistake. 

We find it difficult to believe that the Bu- 
reau would wish to recreate the situation 
that existed in 1961 and 1962 when water- 
fowl hunters in this country were abandon- 
ing the sport of duck hunting in droves. If 
it is the intention of the Bureau to change 
the status of our ducks from game to non- 
game species then they should come out and 
say that this is their intention—certainly 
this is the impression that we in Louisiana 
are getting. 

We understand that the Bureau proposed 
last week that the duck hunters in the Missis- 
sippi Flyway be allowed to take only one 
mallard per day during the forthcoming sea- 
son while at the same time allowing the 
Central and Atlantic Flyway hunters to take 
two mallards per day. We consider that this 
sort of a regulation makes nothing more than 
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a sham and a farce out of the great outdoor 
sport of waterfowl hunting. We believe that 
this recommendation could have been 
drafted only by someone who has no knowl- 
edge whatsoever regarding duck hunting in 
the lower Mississippi Flyway and the incen- 
tives necessary for a duck hunter to take to 
the field. 

We also understand that the Bureau pro- 
posed a general bag limit of only two ducks 
if a State elected a 40-day season, or three 
ducks if a State elected a 35 season, or 
four ducks if a State elected a 25-day season. 
No more than one mallard was to be allowed 
in any of these bag limits. In our opinion 
these proposals are ridiculous and will gen- 
erally be totally unacceptable to those inter- 
ested in waterfowl management in Louisi- 
ana. We trust that this proposal will be 
reviewed, reconsidered, and abandoned and 
that Louisiana and the Mississippi Flyway 
will be given a duck season and bag limit of 
no less than last year. In essence this also 
is the recommendation of the 14-State 
Mississippi Flyway Council which met in St. 
Louis, Mo., on August 5 and 6. 

During the spring and summer we viewed 
with much interest the reports coming out 
of Canada relative to waterfowl and breeding 
ground conditions. Some were highly opti- 
mistic and some from the Bureau were, as 
usual, pessimistic. In view of the conflict- 
ing statements being made concerning 
waterfowl conditions the Louisiana Wild 
Life and Fisheries Commission had some of 
its personnel conduct a 7,500 mile aerial 
observation tour over the breeding grounds 
during the week of July 18-23, 1965, in order 
that it would be properly informed while 
participating in the Mississippi Flyway 
Council meeting held on August 5 and 6. At 
that particular meeting the flyway repre- 
sentatives for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife presented the usual gloomy pic- 
ture about the current duck situation. This 
came as no particular surprise since this re- 
port has always been extremely pessimistic 
in nature, including in the mid-fifties when 
water conditions were probably better than 
at any other time in this century. 

In contrast our Louisiana observers who 
went to Canada found water and marsh con- 
ditions tremendously improved over last year. 
Conditions appear to be the best in several 
years, thousands of broods of young ducks 
were observed that were very large in size. 
Many downy young were noted indicating a 
late but successful hatch. Substantial num- 
bers of lone drakes were observed indicating 
that some nesting was still in progress. From 
or observations we could not disagree more 
with the Bureau’s bleak fall flight forecast. 
We are convinced that well over 5 million 
ducks will come to Louisiana this winter and 
we feel that our sportsmen should be given 
a reasonable opportunity to enjoy some duck 
hunting. With conditions much improved 
in Canada from last year we fail to under- 
stand the Bureau's proposal that the hunt- 
ing regulations be drastically curtailed for 
this year. 

The allocation of a reasonable amount of 
hunting opportunity is the main interest 
of our waterfowl hunters. They do not 
expect or anticipate being guaranteed a bag 
limit of ducks when they go afield but they 
do desire to be allowed the opportunity. If 
duck populations happen to be low in a 
given year then it naturally follows that 
hunter success will be low but if the sports- 
men has had a reasonable opportunity to 
go afield with the chance of getting four 
ducks this will, in our opinion, maintain 
interest and support for waterfowl man- 
agement programs. We believe that a de- 
gree of stability should be built into the 
hunting regulations as they are adopted each 
year. The confidence of the sportsmen in 


Louisiana was largely lost during 1961 and 
1962 when seasons and bag limits were dras- 
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tically cut but it has been restored to a degree 
in the last 2 years as indicated by the increase 
in duck stamp sales to 85,000 in 1964. This 
was brought about by increasing the bag 
limit back to four and the season length 
to 40 days. If we now turn around and 
cut the regulations back from last year this 
could cause irrepairable damage to support 
for waterfowl management programs at the 
State and private level in Louisiana. Since 
our State has wintered 20 to 25 percent of 
the continental duck populations for the 
past 2 or 3 years such a change could be a 
catastrophe. More than ever we need to 
create a degree of stability in the hunting 
regulations that are adopted from year to 
year. We feel that our sportsmen are not in 
support of the policy of trying to drastically 
curtail hunting opportunity for a series of 
years in order to have long seasons 1 or 2 
years out of 10. 

We wish to reiterate that we feel that 
the Bureau is overemphasizing the effect of 
gun pressure in the maintenance of our 
waterfowl populations. We believe that pop- 
ulation sizes of small game having high 
reproductive capacities are controlled by the 
quantity and quality of the available habi- 
tat each year and not by making minor 
changes in hunting regulations. Such popu- 
lations cannot be stockpiled and in our 
opinion an annual harvest should be allowed. 

Taking all of this into consideration we 
would like to again recommend that no less 
than a 40-day duck season with a general 
bag limit of four, of which not more than 
two would be mallards, be allocated to Lou- 
isiana and the Mississippi Flyway. In view 
of the improved conditions in Canada we feel 
that this recommendation, which is the same 
as last year, is reasonable, conservative, and 
in the best interest of the future preservation 
of the waterfowl resource. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to be 
transacted, I move that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, until tomorrow, Thursday, 
August 26, 1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 25, 1965: 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


David G. Bress, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia for a term of 4 years, vice David 
G. Acheson, 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


Charles Frankel, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State, vice Harry C. 
McPherson, Jr. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Charles W. Yost, of New York, to be the 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
of America to the United Nations with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, and a Deputy Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America in 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
vice Francis T. P. Plimpton. 

James M. Nabrit, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Deputy Representative of 
the United States of America in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, vice Charles 
W. Yost. 

James Roosevelt, of California, to be the 
Representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Economic and Social Council of 
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the United Nations, vice Franklin H. Wil- 
liams. 

Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, of Minnesota, to 
be the Representative of the United States of 
America on the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations, vice Mrs. Marietta P. Tree. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate August 25, 1965: 
U.S. Tax Court 
Charles R. Simpson, of Illinois, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States 
for the unexpired term of 12 years from 
June 2, 1956. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEpbnespay, Aucust 25, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., prefaced his prayer with these 
words of Scripture: Philippians 3: 1: 
Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the 
Lord. 


Almighty God, we humbly acknowl- 
edge that when we bow together in 
prayer the cares and burdens of life 
become easier to carry and the loneliness 
of our hearts, by a sense of Thy compan- 
ionship, is possessed with a great peace. 

May we have a keener awareness of 
Thy nearness and inspire us to make 
trial of a great trust in Thee. Help us 
feel that in all of our disappointments 
Thou art near us, in all our doubts and 
darkness Thou art ready to enlighten 
us, and in every temptation, sorrow, and 
weariness Thou art still loving us. 

Give us a practical faith, one that 
toils in the love of God for the good 
of man. May we realize that our love 
and labors must extend to all humanity, 
changing it into a new world and urging 
mankind to reach out to goals that are 
worthy of its efforts and enterprises. 

Grant that we may never lose hope in 
the bewildering medley of care and 
crime, and this tangled tumult, which we 
call the world, for Thou wilt not let 
humanity go until the law of love and 
good will rules in the hearts of men. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 7596. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to remove inequities in the 
active duty promotion opportunity of cer- 
tain Air Force officers. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 4750. An act to provide an extension 
of the interest equalization tax, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House upon the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Delaware, and Mr. CARLSON to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 358. An act for the relief of Miloye M. 
Sokitch; and 

S. 2263. An act to establish a Traffic Branch 
of the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions and to provide for the appointment 
to such court of five additional judges. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
7750) entitled “An act to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8639) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 6927) entitled An act to 
establish a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
RIBICOFF, Mr. Jackson, Mr. KENNEDY of 
New York, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. SIMPSON 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
Javits had been appointed a conferee on 
the bill (H.R. 6927) entitled “An act to 
establish a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and for other pur- 
poses, in place of Mr. Munprt, excused. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM THE ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H.R. 5280, to 
provide for exemptions from the anti- 
trust laws, to assist in safeguarding the 
balance-of-payments position of the 
United States, together with the Senate 
amendment thereto, and to concur in the 
Senate amendment with amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That it is declared to be the policy of 
Congress to safeguard the position of the 
United States with respect to its interna- 
tional balance of payments. To effectuate 
this policy the President shall undertake 
continuous surveillance over the private flow 
of dollar funds from the United States to 
foreign countries, the solicitation of coopera- 
tion by banks, investment bankers and com- 
panies, securities brokers and dealers, in- 
surance companies, finance companies, 
pension funds, charitable trusts and founda- 
tions, and educational institutions, to cur- 
tail expansion of such flow, and the authori- 
zation of such voluntary agreements or 
programs as may be necessary and appropri- 
ate to safeguard the position of the United 
States with respect to its international bal- 
ance of payments. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The President is authorized 
to consult with representatives of persons 
described in section 1 to stimulate volun- 
tary efforts to aid in the improvement of the 
balance of payments of the United States. 

“(b) When the President finds it neces- 
sary and appropriate to safeguard the United 
States balance-of-payments position, he may 
request persons described in section 1 to 
discuss the formulation of voluntary agree- 
ments or programs to achieve such objec- 
tive. When such a request is made, a notice 
shall be promptly published by the President 
in the Federal Register, listing the persons 
invited to attend and the time and place at 
which the discussion is to be held. If the 
President makes such a request, no such dis- 
cussion nor the formulation of any volun- 
tary agreement or program in the course of 
such discussion shall be construed to be 
within the prohibitions of the antitrust laws 
or the Federal Trade Commission Act of the 
United States: Provided, That no act or 
omission to act in effectuation of such vol- 
untary agreement or program is approved in 
accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tions (e) and (d) hereof: And provided jur- 
ther, That any meeting or discussion comply 
with the requirements of subsection (e). 

“(c) The President may approve, subject 
to such conditions as he may wish to impose, 
any voluntary agreement or program among 
persons described in section 1 that he finds 
to be necessary and appropriate to safeguard 
the United States balance-of-payments po- 
sition. No act or omission to act which 
occurs pursuant to any approved voluntary 
agreement or program by a person described 
in section 1 who has accepted a request of 
the President to participate shall be con- 
strued to be within the prohibitions of the 
antitrust laws or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act: Provided, That any meeting or 
discussion pursuant to any such agreement 
or program comply with the requirements 
of subsection (e). 

“(d) No voluntary agreement or program 
shall be approved except after submission 
to the Attorney General for his reviews as 
to its effect on competition and a finding by 
the Attorney General after consultation with 
the delegate of the President that the actual 
or potential detriment to competition is 
outweighed by the benefits of such agree- 
ment or program to the safeguarding of the 
United States balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. The finding of the Attorney General, 
together with his reasons, shall be published 
in the Federal Register not later than the 
time required by section 3 for publication of 
any approved agreement or program: Pro- 
vided, however, That where the President 
finds that the balance-of-payments position 
of the United States requires immediate 
approval of an agreement or program he may 
waive the requirement for a finding by the 
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Attorney General and may approve such 
agreement or program. 

“(e) Any meeting of representatives of 
persons described in section 1 requested by 
the President pursuant to any approved vol- 
untary agreement or program or meetings or 
discussions pursuant to a request made in 
accordance with subsection (b), shall com- 
ply with each of the following conditions: 
(1) The Attorney General shall be given 
reasonable notice prior to any meeting, with 
such notice to include a copy of the agenda, 
a list of the participants, and the time and 
place of the meeting; (2) meetings shall be 
held only at the call of a full-time salaried 
officer or employee of such department or 
agency as the President shall designate, and 
only with an agenda formulated by such 
Officer or employee; (3) meetings shall be 
presided over by an officer or employee of the 
type mentioned in (2), who shall have the 
authority and be required to adjourn any 
meeting whenever he or a representative of 
the Attorney General considers adjournment 
to be in the public interest; (4) a verbatim 
transcript shall be kept of all proceedings 
at each meeting, including the names of 
all persons present, their affiliations, and the 
capacity in which they attend; and (5) a 
copy of each transcript shall be promptly 
provided for retention by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

“(f) The Attorney General shall continu- 
ously review the operation of any agreement 
or program approved pursuant to this Act, 
and shall recommend to the President the 
withdrawal or suspension of such approval 
if in his judgment after consultation with 
the delegate of the President its actual or 
potential detriment to competition out- 
weighs its benefits to the safeguarding of 
the United States balance-of-payments 
position. 

“(g) The Attorney General shall have the 
authority to require the production of such 
books, records, or other information as shall 
have a direct bearing upon such agreement 
or program and the implementation thereof 
from any participant in a voluntary agree- 
ment or program as he may determine rea- 
sonably necessary for the performance of his 
responsibilities under this Act. 

“(h) The President may withdraw any re- 
quest or finding made hereunder or ap- 
proval granted hereunder, in which case, or 
upon termination of this Act, the provisions 
of this section shall not apply to any subse- 
quent act or omission to act. 

“Sec. 3. On or before January 1, 1966, and 
at least once every six months thereafter, 
the Attorney General shall submit to the 
Congress and to the President reports on 
the performance of his responsibilities under 
this Act. In such reports the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall indicate, among other things, the 
extent to which his review of approved agree- 
ments or programs has disclosed any actual 
or potential detriment to competition. The 
full text of each voluntary agreement or pro- 
gram approved pursuant to this Act shall 
be transmitted to the Attorney General im- 
mediately upon the approval thereof, and 
shall be published by the President in the 
Federal not less than three days 
prior to its effective date unless the President 
finds that publication of the full text of any 
agreement or program would be inconsistent 
with the national interest in which case only 
a summary need be published. 

“Sec. 4. The President may require such 
reports as he deems necessary to carry out 
the policy of this Act from any person, firm, 
or corporation within the United States con- 
cerning any activities authorized by the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

“Sec. 5. The President may delegate the 
authority granted him by this Act, except 
that the authority granted may be delegated 
only to officials appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
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whether acting singly or jointly or as a com- 
mittee or board: Provided, however, That the 
President may not delegate his authority 
under section 2{d) to waive the require- 
ments for a finding by the Attorney General 
and approve an agreement or program where 
he has found that the balance-of-payments 
position of the United States requires imme- 
diate approval. 

“Src. 6. This Act and all authority con- 
ferred thereunder shall terminate twenty 
months after it becomes law, or on such date 
prior thereto as the President shall find that 
the authority conferred by this Act is no 
longer necessary as a means of safeguarding 
the balance-of-payments position and shall 
by proclamation so declare. 

“Sec. 7. As used in this Act the word per- 
son’ includes corporations, companies, asso- 
ciations, firms, partnerships, societies, and 
joint stock companies, as well as individuals, 
satisfying the description contained in sec- 
tion 1.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is there only one 
Senate amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, there is one Sen- 
ate amendment, a substitute. 

Mr. GROSS. That amendment, as 
read of course, is germane? And there 
9 no other Senate amendments in the 

1112 

Mr. CELLER., No, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER., Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CELLER moves to concur in the Sen- 


ate amendment with the following amend- 
ments: 

Page 6, line 8, insert after “payments” 
the word “position”. 

Page 6, line 23, insert after “program” the 
words “is taken until after such voluntary 
agreement or program“. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate amendment, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION, COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs be permitted to sit this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 


OFFENSES 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 6964) to 
amend section 4082 of title 18, United 
States Code, to facilitate the rehabilita- 
tion of persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out all after line 22 over to 
end including line 14 on page 3 and insert: 

“(2) work at paid employment or partici- 
pate in a training program in the community 
on a voluntary basis while continuing as a 
prisoner of the institution or facility to 
which he is committed, provided that— 

“(i) representatives of local union cen- 
tral bodies or similar labor union organiza- 
tions are consulted; 

„(u) such paid employment will not re- 
sult in the displacement of employed work- 
ers, or be applied in skills, crafts, or trades 
in which there is a surplus of available gain- 
ful labor in the locality, or impair existing 
contracts for services; and 

„() the rates of pay and other condi- 

tions of employment will not be less than 
those paid or provided for work of similar 
nature in the locality in which the work is to 
be performed. 
A prisoner authorized to work at paid em- 
ployment in the community under this sub- 
section may be required to pay, and the 
Attorney General is authorized to collect, 
such costs incident to the prisoner's con- 
finement as the Attorney General deems ap- 
propriate and reasonable, Collections shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.POFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not object, 
may I inquire for the purposes of ex- 
planation if this is not the same bill 
which earlier passed the House by a vote 
of 323 to 0? If so, would the gentleman 
care to explain in more definitive detail 
the amendment adopted in the other 
body? 

Mr. WILLIS. This bill did pass the 
House on August 2 by a vote of 323 to 0. 
The Senate amendment simply clarifies 
the intent of the bill as expressed in 
the House report that work or furlough 
releases shall not result in the displace- 
ment of employed workers, aggravate un- 
employment, or undercut local standards 
of wages and working conditions. In 
other words, the Senate language is vir- 
tually the same as the language in the 
House bill but more detailed. 

Mr. POFF. Do I understand correct- 
ly, Mr. Speaker, that the language adopt- 
ed in the other body has the approval 
of the Department of Justice? 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand the lan- 
guage appearing in the Senate bill was 
either prepared by or certainly done in 
collaboration with the Attorney General. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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DECEDENTS’ ESTATES AND FIDUCI- 
ARY RELATIONS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4465) to 
enact part III of the District of Colum- 
bia Code, entitled ‘“‘Decedents’ Estates 
and Fiduciary Relations,” codifying the 
general and permanent laws relating to 
decedents’ estates and fiduciary relations 
in the District of Columbia, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 14, line 17, strike out all after “(a)” 
down to and including “marriage,” in line 24 
and insert: “The widow of a deceased man, 
with respect to parties who intermarried 
prior to November 29, 1957, or the widow or 
widower of a deceased person dying after 
March 15, 1962, is entitled to dower and its 
incidents as the rights thereto were known 
at common law with respect to widows, in- 
cluding the use, during her or his natural 
life, of one-third part of all the lands on 
which the deceased spouse was seized of an 
estate of inheritance at any time during 
the marriage.” 

Page 14, strike out all after line 36 over to 
and including line 2 on page 15 and insert: 

“(c) The right of dower provided for by 
this section does not attach to lands held 
by two or more persons as joint tenants 
while the joint tenancy exists. A husband 
may not claim a right of dower in land 
which his wife, during the coverture, con- 
veyed or transferred to another person by 
her sole deed prior to November 29, 1957.” 

Page 17, strike out line 5 and insert: “his 
or her share in the decedent’s estate, and his 
or her dower rights.” 

Page 18, line 20, strike out (b)“ and 
insert “(d)”. 

Page 53, line 2, strike out “suit” and insert: 
“sued”. 

Page 54, line 23, strike out 
insert: “sued”. 

Page 54, line 27, after payment“ insert: 
“shall”, 

Page 75, strike out lines 17 and 18, and 
insert; “In appointing a guardian of the 
estate of an infant, unless said infant be 
over 14 years of age as hereinafter directed 
in section”. 

Page 77, line 40, strike out suit“ and 
insert: “sued”. 

Page 78, lines 10 and 11, strike out to be 
put in suit“ and insert: “to be sued upon“. 

Page 97, line 32, strike out “certified or“. 

Page 103, line 16 after “Jurisdiction” in- 
sert: “: Provided, however, That in those 
cases in which a committee has heretofore 
been appointed and the committeeship has 
not been terminated by court action, such 
committee shall continue to act under the 
supervision of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia under its 
equity powers”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.POFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, it is my understanding 
that this bill is simply a codification of 
existing laws and that the amendments 
adopted in the other body are technical 
and nonsubstantive. Am I correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct; and I 
am happy to assure the gentleman that 
that is so. The gentleman serves on the 
subcommittee which considered this bill, 


“suit” and 
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the subcommittee which considers all 
codification bills, and he knows, of 
course, that we do not go into matters 
of substance. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman and withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was iaid on the 
table. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous consent agreement of 
yesterday, I call up the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 639) making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1966, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
joint resolution of July 30, 1965 (Public Law 
89-96), is hereby amended by striking out 
“August 31, 1965” and inserting in lieu there- 
of September 30, 1965”. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the third continu- 
ing resolution of the session. It merely 
extends from August 31 through Septem- 
ber 30, existing provisions of law to pro- 
vide funds for the operation of those 
agencies of the Government for which 
the regular appropriation bills for the 
fiscal year 1966 have not yet been en- 
acted. The terms and conditions of 
availability were described in House Re- 
port 553, which accompanied House Joint 
Resolution 553 at the time of its passage 
by the House. The resolution ceases to 
apply to an agency or activity concurrent 
with approval by the President of the ap- 
plicable appropriation bill in which pro- 
vision for such agency or activity is made. 
Thus the scope of the continuing resolu- 
tion constricts as each regular bill is en- 
acted; the resolution would be wholly 
inoperative after the last approval. 

May I say that so far as I know, we 
have only two more appropriation bills 
to be reported to the House; namely, 
those for foreign assistance and the usual 
end-of-session supplementals. The for- 
eign assistance bill has been awaiting 
clearance of the necessary authorization, 
just recently cleared to the President. 
We expect to report it very shortly. And 
we expect to handle the supplementals 
expeditiously once the President submits 
them. 

For general information and under 
leave to extend, I include a tabulation of 
the original and revised committee re- 
porting schedule for the regular appro- 
priation bills for fiscal year 1966, and the 
dates actually reported and passed on the 
bills thus far processed: 


The regular annual appropriation bills for fiscal year 1966 as of August 25, 1965 


Original | Revised 


aod 
z 
& 


— 
— 
= 
€ 

< 
= 
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Foreign assistance bill awaiting approval of authorizing legislation. 
Nortr.—A special Labor-HEW supplemental, panen, by 1 00 House on Aug. 24, and the usual end- of- the session” 


supplemental, for which no dates were shown, are not liste 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio, 
the ranking minority Member, [Mr. 
Bow] is on the floor, and I believe is in 
complete accord with this resolution. 
It has been reported with the approval 
of the full Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I should hope that this 
is our last continuing resolution of the 
session. It seems to me that there is no 
reason why we cannot finish these ap- 
propriation bills in less than the time 


specified in the pending resolution. I 
certainly feel that this is the last one we 
are going to have this year; that we will 
be out of here before the resolution ex- 
pires. I am convinced that the com- 
mittee, under the able direction of the 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
the committee, will finish the appropri- 
ation bills so that we can, from our com- 
mittee at least, say to the leadership of 
the House that insofar as the appropri- 
ations are concerned, we are ready to 
go home, 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the for- 
eign handout appropriation bill, as I re- 
call it, there is still the conference re- 
port on the bill for military construction. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; there will be that 
conference report and of course several 
others. I was speaking of initial House 
action rather than the action of the 
whole Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. And we will have to get 
a vote to override the veto on the au- 
thorization bill, the military construc- 
tion authorization bill before we can deal 
with the conference report; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MAHON. I am not familiar with 
the procedure which the Committee on 
Armed Services will recommend to the 
House with respect to that authoriza- 
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tion bill. I would suppose that can be 
worked out, of course. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us hope that they 
* recommend a vote to overriding the 
veto. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, and for general infor- 
mation of Members and others who may 
be interested, I am including a summary 
comparative tabulation of the appropri- 
ation bills of the session and the Presi- 
dent’s related budget requests. 

The House has thus far considered 
requests of $96,909,293,255 for the ses- 
sion and has approved $94,687,559,390, 
a reduction, overall, of $2,221,733,865, 
including the special supplemental 
adopted here yesterday. Foreign aid and 
the closing supplementals will add sev- 
eral additional billions. There are in 
addition, of course, some $12,300 million, 
tentatively, in so-called permanent ap- 
propriations—principally for interest on 


The appropriation bills, 89th Cong., 1st sess., as of Aug. 
Moes not include back-door appropriations, or permanent appropriations i under previous legislation. Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation 


bills} 
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the public debt—that figure in the total 
appropriation picture for the year but 
which are not tabulated here for the 
reason that they arise from previously 
enacted permanent law and thus do not 
show up in the annual bills being proc- 
essed this session. 

The other body has now passed all of 
the appropriation bills sent to it, except 
the special supplemental passed by the 
House yesterday, making some changes 
as usual. The totals are shown in the 
tabulation. 

The amounts in the appropriation bills 
sent to the president are at this point 
somewhat inconclusive as to the prob- 
able total change in the President’s re- 
quests for the whole session. But in the 
bills sent to him this session, appropri- 
ations total $37,960,958,794, a net reduc- 
tion of $1,080,977,250 from his budget 
requests considered in connection with 
those bills. 

The summary tabulation follows: 


25, 1965 


Title and bill No. 


1965 SUPPLEMENTALS 


— CCC (H.J. Res. 
— — e pie 1965 U 1 
Defense 


State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary... 
popan e. 
Public Works- 
Defense. 


Total, 1966 bills to date 


Total, all appropriations to date 
Total thorizations. 


' loan au 


Title and bill No. 


1965 SUPPLEMENTALS 


ond sappi ccc 
mental i,t 


Total, 1965 eee 
1966 APPROFRIATIONS 


See footnotes at end of table. 


—22, 381, 912 


28838889225 


85 
~ 


$1, 742, 209,000 | Jan. 


—$142, 209, 000 |. 


House 


2, 226, 456,933 Apr. 6 —1 850 
700,000,000| May 5 700,000, 000 ee 
i . 250, 332, 850 
(887, 467, 500 (—31, 167,300) 
53, 122, 000 122, 000 000, 
(28, 811.900) f (26, 311, 900) 
1, 240, 849, 500 090, 300 —56, 759, 200 
(16, 780, 000) > 000, 000) (—780, 000) 
6, 708, 510, 000 6, 604, 404, 000 —104, 108, 000 
8, 293, 814. 000 7, 904. 034, 000 —329, 780, 000 
14. 531, 023, 000 14. 109, 908, 000 —421, 115, 000 
5, 815, 134, 000 5, 717, $32, 000 —97, 302, 000 
(787, 000, 000)| -------- (787, 000, 000)} -ai aaaea aen 
2, 167, 735, 600 2, 085, 689, 900 —82 045, 700 
204, 872, 222 150, 589, 107 —54, 283, 115 
4,373, 805, 000 4, 241, 636, 500 —132, 168, 500 
4.248.844. 000 45, 188, 244, 000 —60, 600, 
2, 049, 000, 000 1, 755, 495, 000 —293, 505, 000 
EENE 1,553, 918, 000 1. 228, 181, 500 —330, 736, 500 
ce RR ae es Se | —1, 971, 401, 015 
r eS ee Bee —2, 221, 733, 865 
F (780, 000) 
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The appropriation bills, 89th Cong., Ist sess., as of Aug. 25, 1965—Continued 


Title and bill No, 


1966 APPROPRIATIONS—continued 


Senate 
Date Amount as Budget 
passed passed estimates 


Senate action compared with— 


House action 


Final appropriation 


Final action approved 


with Str badet 


estimates 


Amount as 
approved 


OS ee ae SS E ee eee „ 972, 844, 000 | Aug. 25 —$95, 781, 000 | -4-$1, 688,819,000 ... 
arag — SS ERE See 2, 049, 000, 000 | Aug. 20 —289, 496, 000 “$4; 009,000: {SS eee 
EW Supplemental, 1986. .- — — — — —— —-}- — — — ff — -}. ~-~----~-} --- 4 - — —— ft 

Total, 1966 bills to date.._.._._._.__~—~- 93, 511, 569,717 |. __ __ 98, 223,045,017 | —288, 524,700 | -+4,177, 000, 210 |$33, 433, 394,817 | —$886, 080, 900 

„ all appropriations to date , 030, 044 | 97, 780, 914,432 | —453, 115,612 | —4, 316, 536, 542 | 37,960, 958, 794 |—1, 080, 977, 20 

Total, loan nuthorizations—— -—-— —- (830, 091, 900. (894, 311, 9000 (+64, 220, 000) +65, 000, 000) (42, 311, 900) (780.600 — 

1 Permanent 8 were tentatively estimated in January budget at about Nork.— Bills yet to be reported to the House; foreign assistance; and final supple- 


ap 
300,000, 000 for fiscal year 1966. 


+ Includes $1,035,000,000 supplemental estimate for 1965 (S. Doc. No. 31). 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 

ssed and read a third time and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY, FURTHER EXPENSES OF 
CONDUCTING STUDIES, INVESTI- 
GATIONS, AND INQUIRIES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 516 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies, investigations, and 
inquiries authorized by H. Res. 133, Eighty- 
ninth Congress, incurred by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, not to exceed 
$235,500 in addition to the unexpended bal- 
ance of any sum heretofore made available 
for conducting such investigations and 
studies, including expenditures for employ- 
ment, travel, and subsistence of attorneys, 
accountants, experts, investigators, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
with respect to any matter or matters in the 
field of housing coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee or subcommittee, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, (1) the status 
and adequacy of mortgage credit in the 
United States, (2) the terms and availability 
of conventional mortgage financing, (3) the 
flow of savings in relation to home financing 
needs, (4) the operation of the various Gov- 
ernment-assisted housing programs, (5) the 
current rate of construction of residential 
dwelling units in relation to housing re- 
quirements and demands (6) the role of 
housing construction in the national econ- 
omy, (7) the requirement of ard demand for 
Federal assistance in the development of 
community facilities, including mass trans- 
portation and other related facilities, (8) 
urban and suburban problems, including 
transportation facilities, as they affect the 
availability of adequate housing, (9) the 
operation of the slum clearance and urban 
renewal programs, and (10) rural housing 
and the adequacy of rural housing credit, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee or subcommit- 


mental. 


tee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “$235,500” and 
insert “$97,000”. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Are there copies of the resolution and 
the report or the hearings available? 
The distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land showed me a copy of the resolution 
for a fleeting moment beforehand. 

I just wonder if they are available for 
the general membership? If not, what 
is the need for haste in regard to this 
item? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Well, some of these 
subcommittees are out of funds and they 
need additional funds to conduct their 
investigations. Several of the full com- 
mittees and some subcommittees do not 
have any more funds. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, are there copies of the resolution 
that the House has under consideration 
available for all of the Members? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes, there are. 

Mr. HALL. I have inquired at the 
desks and the book rooms and I cannot 
find one, although, as I say, the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Subcommittee 
aa 5 did show me a copy ahead 
0 e. 


Mr. FRIEDEL. I can give the gentle- 


man my copy. It is available. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, will the distinguished Chairman 
tell us—I understand that there is a need 
for haste and that the committee is out 
of money. I furthermore understand 
that, by the committee amendment, they 
have cut the request from $325,000 down 
to $97,000; is that correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The request for the 
Banking and Currency’s Subcommittee 


on Housing was reduced from the 
$235,500 requested to $97,000. 

Mr, HAYS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not know exactly 
what the reason for haste is. The com- 
mittee is not out of money. They have 
over half of the money they were allo- 
cated. We have given them just this 
morning money enough to run them until 
March. This could wait until later this 
evening or tomorrow or next week, I 
would think. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man would yield further, that really was 
in anticipation of my next question, I 
wondered if the distinguished Chairman 
would tell us how much money was 
allocated in the beginning to this partic- 
ular Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and how much they have remain- 
ing? 

And the third question is, does this 
go through the balance of the 89th Con- 
gress, or the first session or the calendar 
year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This provides addi- 
tional funds through March 31, 1966. By 
providing these funds now, the subcom- 
mittee should have enough money to 
carry on its investigations through the 
first 3 months of the next session. 
Our committee will then have sufficient 
time to review the subcommittee’s needs 
for the balance of the 89th Congress and 
approve any additional funds required. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the action 
of the committee. Does the gentleman 
know how much they have on hand, and 
what the original request was, the origi- 
nal request at the beginning of the year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The subcommittee has 
a balance of $33,000, which is not suffi- 
cient for the balance of this year and the 
early part of next year while they are 
waiting for additional funds to be ap- 
proved by our committee. 

Mr. HALL. This is the amount on 
hand. How much did they receive from 
the gentleman’s committee at the be- 
ginning of the year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. $150,000. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

à motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 247] 


Andrews, Cramer Resnick 
George W Dawson Roosevelt 
Andrews, Fascell Rumsfeld 
Glenn Holifield Sisk 
Ashley Ichord Talcott 
Karth Thomas 
Bonner Kee Thompson, N.J. 
Bı Utah Kornegay Toll 
Vigorito 
Craley Murray Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 403 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR THE INVESTIGATIONS AND 
STUDIES AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 133 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
517 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the further expense of con- 
ducting the investigations and studies au- 
thorized by H. Res. 133, Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, incurred by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee appointed by the chairman of 
the committee, not to exceed $325,000, in 
addition to the unexpended balance of any 
sum heretofore made available for conduct- 
ing such investigations and studies, includ- 
ing expenditures for employment, travel, and 
subsistence of accountants, experts, investi- 
gators, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$325,000” and in- 
sert “$60,000”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
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TO AMEND HOUSE RESOLUTION 142 
RELATING TO EXPENSES OF IN- 
VESTIGATIONS CONDUCTED BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 514 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the first section of H. Res. 
142 of the Eighty-ninth Congress is amended 
by striking out “$450,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof 465,000“. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert the following: 

“That, the further expenses of the studies 
and investigations to be conducted pursuant 
to H. Res. 141 by the Committee on Public 
Works, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $130,000, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of investigators, 
attorneys, and experts, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants and all expenses 
necessary for travel and subsistence incurred 
by members and employees while engaged in 
the activities of the committee or any sub- 
committee thereof, as the chairman deems 
necessary, shall be paid out of the contingent 
funds of the House on vouchers authorized 
and signed by the chairman of such commit- 
tee and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

“Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent 
of the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any other de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 

“Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Works 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be fi- 
nanced from such funds.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution to provide for the further ex- 
penses of the investigation and study au- 
thorized by House Resolution 141.” 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE FURTHER EX- 
PENSES OF THE INVESTIGATION 
AND STUDY AUTHORIZED BY 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 118 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up House Resolution 
pag and ask for its immediate considera- 

on. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
investigation and study to be conducted pur- 
suant to H. Res. 118, by the Committee on 
Armed Services, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $150,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
special counsel, consultants, investigators, 
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attorneys, experts, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants appointed by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee, or subcommittee, signed by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services shall furnish the Committee 
on House Administration information with 
respect to any study or investigation intend- 
ed to be financed from such funds. No part 
of the funds authorized by this resolution 
shall be available for expenditure in connec- 
tion with the study or investigation of any 
subject which is being investigated for the 
same purpose by any other committee of the 
House, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXPENSES OF INVESTIGATION 
AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 94 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration I call up House Resolution 537 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of an investi- 
gation authorized by H. Res. 94, Eighty-ninth 
Congress, for the purpose of making a com- 
plete evaluation and study of the adminis- 
tration of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, incurred by the Ad Hoc Subcommit- 
tee on the Poverty War Program of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, not to 
exceed $100,000, including expenditures for 
the employment of clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistance, and all expenses necessary 
for travel and subsistence incurred by mem- 
bers and employees who will be engaged in 
the activities of the subcommittee, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House. All amounts authorized to be paid 
out of the contingent fund by this resolu- 
tion shall be paid on vouchers authorized 
and signed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This would provide an- 
other $100,000 for the Committee on 
Education and Labor; is that correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. How much money has 
this committee received since January? 
I am talking about the full committee. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It has received 
$440,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I hear the gentle- 
man correctly—$440,000? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr.GROSS. And now it is proposed to 
provide another $100,000. 

5 Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes, and they justified 


Mr. GROSS. What does the commit- 
tee do with all this money? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. The situation in this par- 
ticular instance has compelled the Com- 
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mittee on Accounts to approve this ap- 
propriation, and it is one that every 
Member of the Congress is cognizant of. 
We have passed legislation appropriat- 
ing millions of dollars to the poverty pro- 
gram. Every Member of Congress ad- 
dresses himself to the Committee on 
Education and Labor in reference to 
problems arising out of the poverty pro- 
gram. We ourselves cannot make the 
necessary investigation and studies of 
these particular questions. 

Therefore, we are asking that this 
Congress support this committee in its 
efforts to be able to answer the questions 
that he and other Members of the Con- 
gress have with reference to the poverty 
program. The money is earmarked for 
that purpose, and to show the good faith 
of this committee in endeavoring to do 
this job on a bipartisan basis so that we 
can arrive at the proper administration 
of this tremendous program, there has 
been complete unanimity on this by the 
minority and the majority as to how this 
money is to be spent and how it is to be 
allocated. 

Mr. GROSS. This simply means that 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
is going to have available for spending 
in less than 9 months the sum of $540,- 
000 or well over a half million dollars. 
For the life of me I cannot understand 
what you do with all the money that is 
appropriated for this committee in such 
a short space of time. 

Mr. DENT. You are in complete error 
on your figures and on the purposes of 
the appropriation. The gentleman who 
has acted in the operation of the poverty 
program is the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Gresons] who will answer your 
question. 

Mr. GIBBONS. If you add the $440,- 
000 to $100,000, you get $540,000 of 
course, but that amount of money has 
not been spent I would point out to the 
gentleman from Iowa. I have a detailed 
breakdown here of the money that has 
been actually spent by the Committee on 
Education and Labor. The purpose of 
asking for this additional authorization 
is so that the Committee on Education 
and Labor ad hoc subcommittee on the 
war on poverty program can tool up 
specifically for this one investigation 
that must be made to make sure that 
the program is being carried out correct- 
ly. We have discussed this in the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. We 
have discussed in the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and we are all agreed 
that the money is needed and the work 
will be done. We are not going to throw 
this money away, of course. 

Mr. GROSS. I have only this to add: 
If this committee is going to continue 
spending money at the present rate, the 
entire country will be impoverished, and 
not just a comparatively few million 
citizens. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I beg to disagree 
with the gentleman but that is not hap- 
pening. I have a breakdown of the fig- 
ures here and, of course, they are avail- 
able to the gentleman as well as to every 
Member of the Congress and to the press 
as well as to exactly how this money has 
been spent. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2580) to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 2580, with 
Mr. Rooney of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] had 1 hour 40 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH] had 1 hour 
50 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, as I indicated yesterday, over 
the years I have made many speeches 
against the so-called national origins 
theory of immigration, but my speeches 
apparently fell on deaf ears. My efforts 
were about as useless as trying to make 
a tiger eat grass or a cow eat meat. The 
result was a purely abortive effort. 

But patience is bitter but yields rich 
fruit. 

The dawn of the national origins 
theory has set, and it will be cast into 
midnight of darkness by this bill, which 
I am sure will have an overwhelmingly 
favorable vote. 

Why did I speak against the national 
origins theory? Why will this Chamber 
vote overwhelmingly to cast it out? Be- 
cause it says that one man is better than 
another. It says, in effect, that an Eng- 
lishman is better than a Spaniard, that 
a German is better than a Russian, that 
an Irishman is better than a Frenchman, 
that a Swede is better than a Pole. 

Apparently the architects of our im- 
migration policy in 1921, 1922, and 1923, 
knowing that our Nation had, in point of 
time, been first peopled by immigrants 
from Northern and Western Europe— 
namely, English, German, and Irish— 
and only subsequently by those of the 
Latin and Slavic races—Italians, Greeks, 
Poles, Czechs, Spaniards, and Russians— 
sought to keep immigrants coming in 
after 1924 as near as possible like the 
early settlers. They then set up the 
quota system, handsomely favoring with 
large quotas the so-called Nordics and 
Aryans—that is, the English, Irish and 
Germans—and gave small, tiny quotas to 
all the rest of the nations of the world. 

Out of an immigration pie of about 
150,000 authorized immigrants a year, 
they sliced that pie into huge pieces and 
tiny minuscule pieces. England got 
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65,000 of the 150,000. Germany got 25,- 
000. Ireland got 17,000. All the rest 
of the nations, over 100 nations through- 
out the world, got only 49,000. 

The reult was that the Greeks got 
only 308. Hungary got 865, Poland got 
6,488, Spain got 250, and Portugal got 
438. 

Naturally, these countries with small 
quota numbers rebelled. They often 
inveighed against the immigration pol- 
icy of the United States. They com- 
plained bitterly that they were discrim- 
inated against. 

As was indicated in the debate yes- 
terday, we ourselves realized inherently 
that there was something wrong in this 
national origins theory. As conditions 
arose requiring changes, we chipped 
away here and we chiseled there and cut 
away in another direction from the 
theory of national origins, so that fi- 
nally only one out of every three immi- 
grants coming into the land came under 
the national origins theory. 

Forty years of testing have proven 
that the rigid pattern of discrimination 
has not only produced imbalances that 
have irritated many nations, but Con- 
gress itself, through a long series of 
enactments forced by the realities of a 
changing world saw fit to modify this 
unworkable formula so that today it re- 
mains on the books primarily as an ex- 
pression of gratuitous condescension. 

In fact, the condemned formula ap- 
plies now to only 33 percent of our total 
annual immigration and even with re- 
gard to that 33 percent it is splintered 
time and time again by legislative patch- 
work attempting to prop up a crumbling 
structure. 

Congress recognized well what it was 
doing when it adopted those one-shot 
acts. This committee is well aware of 
how Congress shattered the national 
origins pattern, but for whatever the 
reason, we chose not to call a spade a 
spade. We never admitted the truth of 
what we were doing. Each act, I am 
about to enumerate, in a sense has been 
an act of redemption—the slow retreat 
from the fears and failures of 1921 and 
1924 and an open recognition of the 
unworkability of this basic principle of 
our immigration fabric. 

As soon as the Nazis surrendered and 
the guns were silenced the free world 
awoke to face the overwhelming task of 
resettling over 1.5 million victims of Nazi 
and Communist terror, the liberated in- 
mates of concentration camps and 
Hitler’s slave laborers, the mass of hu- 
manity stamped “displaced persons.” 
We offered hospitality and took a fair 
share of these victims. The 1924 act 
with the national origins principle had 
to be bypassed. We skirted around it 
and passed in the 81st Congress the first 
Displaced Persons Act in 1948 and per- 
mitted entrance of 200,000 displaced per- 
sons outside of the national origins quota 
limitation. These displaced persons in- 
volved a miscellany of nationals and 
races. 

We then passed a second Displaced 
Persons Act in the 81st Congress spon- 
sored by myself—once again we disre- 
garded the national origins quota 
system. 
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In 1953 a new refugee admission law 
was passed, known as the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. It brought refugees into 
our land outside the quota formula. 
Again national origins was disregarded. 

Since 1957 every Congress through the 
87th has been called upon to pass and 
did pass laws further bending, chipping 
25 whittling away the national origins 
idea. 

In 1958, the Hungarian emergency 
caught the United States again unpre- 
pared to cope with the crying need for 
offering asylum to victims of Soviet ter- 
ror. We opened our doors to these un- 
fortunate ones fleeing Soviet violence 
and persecution, and accepted 40,000 ref- 
ugees by special enactment—another 
body blow to national origins. The Hun- 
garian quota is only 865 annually. 

In 1958 we passed special laws, despite 
the national-origins pattern, to admit 
Portuguese victims of the earthquake in 
the Azores and many Hollanders ex- 
pelled from Indonesia. The quotas for 
Portugal and Holland are pitifully small. 
The quota for Portugal is 438, and the 
Dutch quota 3,136. Congress again took 
a slam at national origins. 

The 86th Congress in 1959, granted 
nonquota status to relatives and perma- 
nent residents who had been waiting 
anxiously at consular offices for visas for 
from 10 to 15 years. 

Thus, year after year, Congress con- 
tinued to tear away bits and pieces of 
the national-origins system until now 
only one out of every three immigrants 
are admitted under that national-origins 
system. 

Any system that has caused all this 
patchwork—caused our immigration 
structure to be so jerry-built—should be 
repealed. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the Recorp 
to contain the legislative history of im- 
migration. 

First. The Alien Act of June 25, 1798, 
was the first Federal legislation. It dealt 
with the expulsion of aliens in the United 
States. This act authorized the Presi- 
dent to deport any alien whom he deemed 
dangerous to the United States. The act 
expired after 2 years and was never re- 
enacted. 

Second. Other than enacting legisla- 
tion designed to protect the immigrant, 
no Federal legislation was enacted until 
1875. The act of March 3, 1875, excluded 
criminals and prostitutes, and provided 
for inspection of immigrants. The act of 
August 3, 1882, included in the classes of 
inadmissible aliens, lunatics, idiots, and 
persons liable to become a public charge. 

Third. In 1885 and 1887 Congress 
passed the so-called contract-labor laws 
which made it unlawful to import aliens 
into the United States under contract for 
the performance of labor or services of 
any kind, and provided for the expulsion 
of aliens who violated the contract-labor 
laws. Many exceptions were made to this 
expulsion, such as artists, lecturers, serv- 
ants, and skilled aliens. 

Fourth. In 1891 the inadmissible 
classes included persons suffering from 
dangerous contagious diseases, felons, 
persons convicted of infamous crimes, 
those involving moral turpitude, and 
polygamists. 
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Fifth. The act of March 3, 1903, in- 
cluded in the inadmissible classes epilep- 
tics, persons who had been insane within 
5 years prior to application, professional 
beggars, anarchists, or persons who be- 
lieve in, or advocate, the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of 
the United States. 

Sixth. The act of February 20, 1907, 
increased the head tax to $4 and added 
to the excludable classes imbeciles, 
feebleminded persons, persons with 
physical or mental defects which may 
affect their ability to earn a living, per- 
sons afflicted with tuberculosis, children 
unaccompanied by their parents, per- 
sons who admitted the commission of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, and 
women coming to the United States for 
immoral purposes. Professional actors, 
artists, singers, ministers, professors, and 
domestic servants were exempted from 
the provisions of the contract labor law. 
Authority to deport an alien who had 
become a public charge from causes 
which existed before the alien’s entry 
was extended to cover a 3-year period 
after entry. 

Seventh. The Immigration Act of 
1907 also authorized the President to 
refuse admission to certain persons on 
the ground that their immigration was 
detrimental to labor conditions. On the 
basis of the 1907 act, the President ex- 
cluded from the continental United 
States “Japanese and Korean laborers, 
skilled or unskilled, who had received 
passports to go to Mexico, Canada, or 
Hawaii and come therefrom.” 

In 1907 and 1908, a gentleman’s agree- 
ment was reached between the United 
States and Japan, whereby the Japanese 
Government would exercise control over 
the immigration of laborers to the United 
States. 

Eighth. The act of May 6, 1882 was the 
first of the so-called Chinese Exclusion 
Acts. This provided for suspension of 
immigration of Chinese laborers for a 
period of 10 years. The 1904 act re- 
mained in effect until December 17, 1943, 
when all Chinese exclusion laws were 
repealed and Chinese persons were made 
eee for immigration and naturaliza- 

on. 

Ninth. The Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1917, passed as a result of the 
growing demand for more effective re- 
strictions on immigration, codified all 
previously enacted exclusion provisions 
and added to the inadmissible classes 
illiterate aliens, persons of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority, men as well as 
women entering for immoral purposes, 
chronic alcoholics, stowaways, vagrants, 
and persons who had a previous attack 
of insanity. The most controversial pro- 
vision of the 1917 act was the so-called 
literacy requirement excluding aliens 
over 16 years of age who were unable to 
read. A bill providing for a literacy test 
for immigrants was first passed by Con- 
gress in 1897 but was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and similar bills were 
subsequently vetoed by Presidents Taft 
and Wilson. The 1917 act which was 
passed over President Wilson’s veto 
placed the literacy requirement on the 
statute book. In addition, it laid down 
further restrictions on the immigration 
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of Asian persons by creating the so- 
called barred zone, natives of which were 
declared inadmissible to the United 
States. The barred zone roughly in- 
cluded parts of China, all of India, 
Burma, Siam, the Malay States, the 
Asian part of Russia, part of Arabia, part 
of Afghanistan, most of the Polynesian 
Islands and the East Indian Islands. 

The 1917 act broadened considerably 
the classes of aliens deportable from 
the United States and introduced the 
requirement of deportation without 
statute of limitation in more serious 
cases. 

Tenth. On October 16, 1918, Congress 
passed a law excluding alien anarchists 
and others believing in or advocating the 
overthrow of the government. On May 
10, 1920, an act was passed calling for 
the deportation of alien enemies and 
aliens convicted of violating or con- 
spiracy to violate various war acts. 

The act of May 22, 1918, the so-called 
Entry and Departure Controls Act, au- 
thorized the President to control the de- 
parture from, and entry into, the United 
States in times of war or national emer- 
gency, of any person whose presence was 
deemed contrary to public safety. The 
act of March 2, 1921, provided that those 
provisions of the Entry and Departure 
Controls Act relating to passport and 
visa requirements of aliens seeking to 
come to the United States should con- 
tinue in force until otherwise provided 
by law. 

Eleventh. The quota law of 1921: The 
first quota law was enacted May 19, 1921. 
This limited the number of aliens enter- 
ing the United States to 3 percent of 
foreign-born persons of that nationality 
who lived in the United States in 1910. 
Under this law approximately 350,000 
aliens were permitted to enter each year 
as quota immigrants, mostly from 
Northern and Western Europe. 

Twelfth. Then came the national Im- 
migration Act of 1924, which was the 
first permanent Immigration Quota Act. 

The 1924 act, as amended, contained 
two quota provisions. The first one, in 
effect until June 30, 1929, set the annual 
quota of any quota nationality at 2 per- 
cent of the number of foreign-born per- 
sons of such nationality resident in con- 
tinental United States in 1890. The 
total quota under this provision was 
164,667. The second provision regulat- 
ing quotas from July 1, 1929, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, introduced the much-de- 
bated national origins quota system. 
Under it the annual quota for any coun- 
try or nationality had the sume relation 
to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in continental United States in 1920 hav- 
ing that national origin had to the total 
number of inhabitants in continental 
United States in 1920. Since no quota 
was to be smaller than 100, the total 
quotas prior to January 1, 1953, 
amounted annually to 154,277. 

By various provisions of the 1924 act 
Congress expressed an intent not to 
separate families by migration, and to 
facilitate the reunion of separated fami- 
lies. To achieve this end nonquota 
status was accorded to the wives and 
children of American ciiizens, and pref- 
erence quota status to husbands and par- 
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ents of American citizens, and to wives 
and children of permanent resident 
aliens. The law, however, discriminated 
against women in that an alien wife pre- 
ceding her husband could not confer 
preference quota status on him, and an 
American citizen wife, under the original 
version of the act, could only confer 
preference quota status on her alien hus- 
band. Subsequent amendments per- 
mitted the American citizen wife to con- 
fer nonquota status on her alien husband 
if marriage was contracted prior to the 
enactment of the respective amend- 
ments. These and other provisions of 
law discriminating against women re- 
mained in effect until the enactment of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Many, many have been the tragedies 
and cruelties and hardships of anxious 
immigrants waiting months and years 
and years at the consular offices through- 
out the world for visas to bring them to 
their dear ones in the United States— 
wives to husbands, husbands to wives, 
children to parents, parents to children, 
brothers to sisters, and sisters to 
brothers. 

The families remained divided for in- 
definite periods all during these 40-odd 
years that we have had this national- 
origins theory of immigration on our 
books. 

Now consider the irony of those so- 
called unused quotas. Britain, for ex- 
ample, as I said before, got some 65,000. 
Did she use all 65,000? Emphatically no. 
Last year Britain used 29,108. What 
happened to the unused quota numbers? 
Well, they were just as worthless as last 
year’s ticket to the world’s series. Those 
unused numbers just went down the 
drain. What a boon those unused num- 
bers would have been to those who, as I 
indicated before, were anxiously waiting 
for quota numbers at the various consu- 
lar offices but, because of the minuscule 
quotas of their respective countries, could 
not get visas. Ireland, allotted 17,756, 
last year only used 6,307. The rest of the 
numbers? They went down the drain. 
The total unused quotas last year were 
55,665. They could not be used. 

This bill, H.R. 2580, nullifies the 
cruelty resulting from these unused 
quotas. All unused quotas are to be 
placed in a pool during the period of the 
phaseout of the national origins theory, 
that is, for 3 years, and are to be made 
available primarily to unite families and 
for the purpose of bringing in skilled and 
unskilled labor. 

Under the present national origins 
theory, for example, if the Dutch quota is 
filled and a Dutchman of the type of 
Erasmus, the great intellectual who 
sparkplugged the Renaissance, would 
desire to enter, he would be confronted 
with a sign that said, Verboten. You 
cannot enter. It is forbidden—quota is 
filled.” 

Madame Curie was born in Poland. 
Despite the fact that she became a 
French subject, Madame Curie, the in- 
ventor of radium out of pitchblende, one 
of the greatest inventors in the whole 
world and of all time—if the Polish quota 
were filled, as it usually always is filled, 
she could not come into this country. 
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A woman of that marvelous stature 
would be denied entrance. 

Albert Einstein, Enrico Fermi, Nils 
Bohr, who ushered us into the atomic 
age—if the quotas of their respective 
countries were filled, they could not en- 
ter as immigrants into this fair land of 
ours despite their wondrous achieve- 
ments and attainments. Even Pablo 
Casals, the famous cellist, who was born 
in Spain, because the quota of Spain 
is only 250 and is always filled, could not 
enter the United States as an immigrant. 

Let me tell you something strange. 
The grandfather of Barry Goldwater and 
the grandfather of Douglas Dillon were 
born in Poland. They came over to this 
country, those grandfathers did, as pack 
peddlers. Luckily they came over be- 
fore 1924. If they had come over after 
1924, they might not have been able to 
gain entrance. Then the history of this 
country might have been differently 
written. We might not have had a Sen- 
ator Goldwater and we might not have 
had a Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon. 

We have become a great nation. We 
have the greatest gross national product 
of any nation that ever existed. Our 
gross national product is approaching 
almost $700 billion. One of the reasons 
therefore, I think, is that we have si- 
phoned off the best of the brain and 
brawn of nations all over the world, of 
all races and climes and origins. We are 
a nation of nations. Our immigrants, as 
Harry Golden says, constitute the gulf- 
stream of our vitality. 

If you go to my district you will find 
people of all nationalities. And to give 
you an idea of the pluralistic character 
of my district, which is symptomatic of 
many, many districts in the Nation, I 
would like to tell you a story. 

A man goes into a Chinese restaurant, 
and there, to his amazement, he sees a 
Negro waiter—a Negro waiter in a Chi- 
nese restaurant. And he says to the 
waiter, “What is the specialty of the 
house?” And the Negro waiter says, 
“Pizza pie.” 

“Pizza pie in a Chinese restaurant?” 

And he said, “Yes, this is the Yiddish 
neighborhood.” 

That gives you some idea of what is 
happening in this country and what is 
happening is good for the land because 
all those races are amalgamated and they 
are here for a good, common purpose, the 
weal and the welfare of our Nation, to 
which all these diverse races make con- 
tribution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
all the prosperity that this country is 
wallowing in, and referred to the gross 
national product which, of course, is 
pretty much of a phony standard of 
economic measurement. Can the gen- 
tleman tell me, since he thinks this 
country is wallowing in prosperity, why 
this Government is spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars in a so-called war 
on poverty? 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, I do not 
think that has anything to do with the 
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bill at hand, and I hope the gentleman 
will reserve that question for those who 
are specialists and who have an exper- 
tise on the antipoverty program. 

Mr. GROSS. I only raise the question 
because the gentleman referred to the 
alleged prosperity and said we could 
afford all of this immigration and the 
importation of all of this foreign labor 
in this country under the circumstances. 

Mr. CELLER. I would be glad to 
answer the gentleman, but I do not want 
to take up the time that would be neces- 
sary; it would take a considerable period 
of time adequately to answer the gentle- 
man on the question of expenditures of 
money for the antipoverty program. I 
think our Nation wants to help those who 
cannot fend for themselves, those who 
are helpless and hopeless, those who live 
in the ghettos under various conditions 
that do not make for the prosperity of 
the land. We try to lift them up, but 
that is all quite beside the point of the 
debate. 

Mr. GROSS. I suppose there are 
about 200 million of them in India alone, 
are there not? 

Mr. CELLER. May I ask a question? 
Do we appreciably increase our popula- 
tion, as it were, by the passage of this 
bill? The answer is emphatically “No.” 
The thrust of this bill is no appreciable 
increase in numbers. But we provide 
for a fair, decent, equitable distribution 
of the numbers that are permissible. 
The bill places a limit of authorized year- 
ly immigration at 170,000, inclusive of 
10,200 refugees; no more than a maxi- 
mum of 20,000 will be allotted to any 
1 country. To this may be added the 
spouses and children and parents of the 
U.S. citizens. In that latter category 
there were something like 35,000 last 
year. 

The State Department, the Labor De- 
partment, the Department of Justice, all 
exercise rigid control over those immi- 
grants who may come in. Excluding 
relatives entitled to a preference no one 
can be admitted unless the Secretary of 
Labor issues an individual certificate that 
there will be no displacement of an 
American from his job, that there will 
be no adverse effect on working condi- 
tions, and that there will be no delete- 
rious effect upon American labor in 
general. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has the sup- 
port of our labor organizations, the sup- 
port of the Lutheran Conference, the 
Friends, the Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. It also has the support 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the Tolstoy Foundation, the 
Church World Service, International 
Social Services, B’nai B’rith, AHEPA, 
and a host of other organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, claim has been made 
that the bill would bring in hordes of 
Africans and Asians. This is the answer 
to that false charge: Persons from 
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African and Asian countries would con- 
tinue to come in as heretofore, but would 
be treated like everyone else. With the 
end of discrimination due to place of 
birth, there will be shifts to countries 
other than those of northern and western 
Europe. Immigrants from Asia and 
Africa will have to compete and qualify 
in order to get in, quantitatively and 
qualitatively, which, itself, will hold the 
numbers down. There will not be, com- 
paratively, many Asians or Africans en- 
tering this country. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many factors 
that would limit immigration from these 
sources. Many countries in Africa do 
not even use their present quota of 100. 
Under this bill those who have preference 
would come in first; that is, those coming 
to fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, 
sons, daughters, brothers and sisters, and 
so forth. These preferences would prac- 
tically use up most of the numbers au- 
thorized from those countries. 

Mr. Chairman, since the peoples of 
Africa and Asia have very few relatives 
here, comparatively few could immigrate 
from those countries, because they have 
no family ties in the United States. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, no one can come 
in without the individual certificate 
from the Secretary of Labor guarantee- 
ing that the American workman will not 
be displaced. They must also prove that 
they will not become public charges. As 
a matter of fact, few of the people from 
these areas can even pay the cost of the 
ticket to come here. There is no danger 
whatsoever of an influx from the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. If there were, 
the AFL-CIO would breathe their hot 
breath down our necks, we the members 
of the Judiciary Committee, but they 
have no objections to the terms under 
which Asians and Africans can come in. 
They fear no hordes of people from such 
countries 


Mr. Chairman, it is claimed that the 
bill would lead to an increase in unem- 
ployment. There is no evidence to sup- 
port this claim, and there is much evi- 
dence to dispute it. Labor organiza- 
tions, I repeat, approve the bill, as does 
the Secretary of Labor. There will be 
practically no increase in authorized im- 
migration. Therefore, there would be 
practically no workers coming in beyond 
wp number that now come in. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a work force 
today in the United States of over 80 
million. Under the present law, the 
number of additional workers that now 
come in is microscopic in relation to the 
US. work force; that is, about 24,000 as 
against 80 million. That is less than 1 
for each 3,000 workers, hardly a drop in 
the bucket, as a practical matter. 

Mr. Chairman, the population will not 
be disturbed as it were, by the pending 
bill and also 

Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I was interested in the 
comments of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
about respective immigrants from one 
country having to compete with others. 
I assume reference was made to com- 
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peting on the basis of skill. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CELLER. That is one factor. 

Mr. JONAS. Would the gentleman 
explain to the committee exactly how 
that competition would be brought 
about? This is not an unfriendly ques- 
tion. I am seeking guidance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. John Smith in X coun- 
try applies to become an immigrant. He 
applies to the office of the consulate in 
that country. Will the applications on 
flle in all of the consulates be sent to 
Washington and simply screened here? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. No- 
tice of the application will be sent to 
the Department of State. 

Mr. JONAS. That would be the only 
way there could be any competition. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. Num- 
bers will be allotted from Washington 
to the consulates on a first-come, first- 
served basis. No country gets preference. 

Mr. JONAS. The petition to which 
reference was made would be decided by 
officials in the United States and not in 
the offices of the respective consulates 
around the world? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. The 
Attorney General will decide if the re- 
quirements for a preference have been 
satisfied. Also, the Secretary of Labor 
must certify that no American worker 
will be displaced if the immigrant is 
coming to the United States for gain- 
ful employment, and that is a decided 
change we make in this present act. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I think it must be 
said to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that the statements of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary are entirely correct if you 
exclude the Western Hemisphere. The 
Western Hemisphere countries and the 
citizens thereof will not be obliged to 
participate in this competition which 
will face natives of all of the rest of the 
countries of the world. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; but those who 
come in from the Western Hemisphere 
must satisfy all of the qualitative tests in 
the bill, and the law. 

For example, let me read what those 
from Latin American countries must 
comply with. I am reading from page 
14 of the report with reference to the 
certificate to be issued by the Secretary 
of Labor: 

The amended section 212(a)(14) repre- 
sents a substantial departure from existing 
law. Presently, the provisions of section 
212 (a) (14) operate only when the Secretary 
of Labor invokes them by certification which 
has the effect of excluding any intending 

t, within the scope of the certifi- 
cation, who would likely displace a qualified 
American worker, or whose employment in 
the United States would adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of workers 
similarly employed in the United States. 
This procedure is reversed under the amend- 
ment. Responsibility is placed upon the in- 
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tending immigrant to obtain the Secretary 
of Labor’s clearance prior to issuance of a 
visa. This provision is applicable to immi- 
grants from the Western Hemisphere, non- 
preference immigrants, as well as those 
preference immigrants who seek entrance 
into the United States for the primary pur- 
pose of gainful employment whether it be 
in a skilled or semiskilled category or as a 
member of the professions or the arts. 


The responsibility is placed upon the 
intending immigrant to obtain the clear- 
ance of the Secretary of Labor prior to 
the issuance of a visa. Heretofore and 
presently the Secretary of Labor would 
issue categories of labor that might in- 
volve surplus labor. Under this bill each 
individual must obtain a certificate from 
the Secretary of Labor which he pre- 
sents to the consular officer. 

If he does not have that certificate 
the blame is on him for not getting that 
certificate, and he cannot get a visa to 
come into this country. In that respect 
there is a decided break upon the free 
flow of immigrants from any part of the 
world, particularly from the Western 
Hemisphere into the United States. 
The admission of additional workers will 
benefit our national economy because 
they will have dependents; namely, el- 
derly parents, grandchildren, and so 
forth. These children would not weaken 
the employment situation. They would, 
on the contrary, strengthen the demands 
for goods and services and thus create 
more jobs. 

The bill provides for regulatory dis- 
cretion which resides with the Secretary 
of Labor in imposing conditions to keep 
out immigrants who would take the work 
away from Americans or depress wages 
and working conditions. The restric- 
tions are more severe than in the present 
law. 

Every immigrant would have to satisfy 
the public charge test of the present law 
before he could get a visa. This test was 
proven to be effective during the depres- 
sion in keeping out those persons who 
were likely to become public charges, and 
it will continue to be so effective. 

There can be no fear of Communists 
or subversives entering this country. 
The same safeguards that are in the law 
with reference to internal security are 
maintained. They are not changed one 
iota; therefore, there should be no fear 
in that connection. 

Finally, the improved preference struc- 
ture of the bill would help to stimulate 
business and should thus reduce unem- 
ployment and bring about a better selec- 
tion of immigrants with outstanding 
talents. Think of immigrants like Stein- 
metz, the electrical genius; Giannini, the 
banker; Sikorsky, the inventor; Fermi, 
the atomic pioneer. Such immigrants 
instead of taking jobs away from Amer- 
icans helped to create whole new indus- 
tries that created thousands and thou- 
sands of new jobs for our people. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
that this bill is a bill that provides for 
the establishment of a system of im- 
migration based on principles of jus- 
tice—principles that will redound to the 
benefit of America and its people. It is 
the execution of a principle and not a 
mere exercise in numbers. The aboli- 
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tion of the national origins system would 
signify to all our maturity and the cast- 
ing off of unreasoning fear. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
that prompt and favorable action be 
taken by the House today on H.R. 2580, 
a bill to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

I wholeheartedly support this bill be- 
cause it would repeal the outdated na- 
tional origins quota system now in the 
existing law. It would end discrimina- 
tion among our minority groups who 
have every right to U.S. citizenship. 

Our late President Kennedy advocated 
this change in our immigration laws. 
President Johnson and his administra- 
tion favors a more liberalized policy. A 
majority of the citizens support such 
legislation because they, like I, share the 
belief that families in America should be 
united. 

During my 20 years in Congress I have 
sponsored many immigration bills de- 
signed specifically to unite families. I 
have been particularly interested in leg- 
islation that would alleviate the quota 
restrictions in Italy because many of my 
very close friends in South Philadelphia 
have come to me pleading for help for 
their relatives now living in Italy. It is 
heartbreaking to listen to their pleas and 
not be able to offer them immediate help. 
They cannot understand why their hus- 
bands and wives; their sons and daugh- 
ters or their brothers and sisters are 
barred from entering the United States 
when they have been registered on the 
quota waiting list for many, many years. 
These applicants are not criminals or 
Communists or undesirables, but fine and 
honorable human beings. 

Mr. Chairman, according to the latest 
figures I just received from the Depart- 
ment of State, 249,583 Italian nationals 
are waiting to come to the United States 
for permanent residence. There are 4,722 
spouses and unmarried sons and daugh- 
ters of lawful permanent resident aliens 
waiting zo join their families. There are 
over 114,000 brothers, sisters, and mar- 
ried sons and daughters of U.S. citizens 
waiting to come to America. It is wrong 
to deny these people the right to be with 
their loved ones here simply because of 
an outdated law. To block the reunifica- 
tion of families is criminal. 

The bill before us today will destroy 
such discrimination. It will remove ob- 
solete statutes from the books and pro- 
vide new ones to help these families, who 
only wish to live together in this won- 
derful country of ours. 

I humbly pray to God that this body 
of humanitarians will see fit to approve 
H.R. 2580 today. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the immigration policy 
of the United States is of great impor- 
tance and of much concern to many peo- 
ple. The economic health of our country, 
the orderliness of our society, the general 
well-being of the Nation, our national 
security—all are deeply involved. The 
object of our immigration policy is to 
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preserve and maintain the United States 
as a land of liberty and opportunity and 
to provide a haven, consistent with our 
economic and political philosophy, for 
qualified people from other nations of 
the world. 

The record of the United States has 
been most generous in the admission of 
immigrants. In the decade 1955-64, a 
total of 2,619,246 residents from foreign 
lands were taken in. The annual aver- 
age of immigrants admitted to the 
United States has been approximately 
300,000 for the last 5 years. Among 
those so admitted have been over 700,000 
refugees and displaced persons. The 
generous and compassionate heart of the 
United States was made evident to the 
world when over 32,000 Hungarian vic- 
tims of Communist tyranny were given 
refuge during the administration of 
President Eisenhower following the 1956 
uprising in Budapest. 

The Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Dean Rusk, complimented the Congress 
for its record, since World War II, in the 
field of immigration legislation. How- 
ever, he pointed out that only one-third 
of the immigrants who came to the 
United States in the last decade were 
quota immigrants—that is, about two- 
thirds of our immigrants since the pas- 
sage of the Walter-McCarran Act have 
been admitted outside of the national 
origins quota system established by that 
act. Nonetheless it was Mr. Rusk’s con- 
tention that many people both at home 
and abroad erroneously believed our im- 
migration policy to be one of discrimina- 
tion, which selects prospective immi- 
grants strictly on their national origin. 

Whether the present law discriminates 
depends upon what is meant by discrimi- 
nation. It is my position that discrimi- 
nation, as applied to our immigration 
policy, means selection, and the only 
question is whether the selection should 
be made by the legislative or the execu- 
tive department of Government. I am 
of the opinion that the Congress must 
retain its historic responsibility for the 
immigration policy of the United States. 
H.R. 2580 as originally drafted, surren- 
dered, at least in part, that responsibility 
to the executive department. The 
amended bill now before us retains that 
responsibility in the Congress, where it 
should be. 

Because the bulk of our immigration 
since World War II has not been related 
to national origins, it is now time to re- 
examine that system. This bill, as 
amended, recognizes that our immigra- 
tion policy should be selective—with 
emphasis upon qualitative and quantita- 
tive controls. 

In 1960 the Republican platform de- 
clared that the guidelines for our immi- 
gration policy should be based upon the 
individual merit of each applicant for 
admission and citizenship. This bill, 
H.R. 2580, as amended, does that. 

In 1964 the Republican platform urged 
that our immigration policy should place 
first emphasis upon the reuniting of fam- 
ilies and the continuation of a humani- 
tarian refugee program. This bill does 
just that, 

H. R. 2580, as amended, will, first, elimi- 
nate discrimination based upon race; sec- 
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ond, establish more restrictive provisions 
upon the admission of aliens seeking em- 
ployment in the United States, to safe- 
guard the American workingman from 
unfair competition and a lowering of 
wages and working standards; third, re- 
place the national origin system with a 
new immigration system emphasizing the 
reuniting of families and the individual 
merit of each applicant; fourth, remove 
from an international organization and 
restore to the Congress control over the 
selection and number of refugees to be 
admitted; and, fifth, set a numerical lim- 
itation upon the number of immigrants 
to be admitted each year—except for the 
Western Hemisphere, frora which aliens 
may be admitted without numerical lim- 
itation. 

It is this exception to our numerical 
control over immigration that gives me 
much concern. It is illogical and incon- 
sistent to retain a form of discrimination 
by not including the Western Hemisphere 
under a numerical ceiling concept. De- 
spite our close and continuing ties with 
our friends in the Western Hemisphere, 
I do not believe that the citizens of the 
24 independent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere should remain in a highly 
preferred position to that of the citizens 
of the more than 100 countries in the rest 
of the world. If immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere should grow sharp- 
ly, and every sign indicates that it will, 
we will be faced with great pressures to 
halt the sudden flow of immigrants. We 
should place the Western Hemisphere 
under a fair, just, and reasonable numer- 
ical limitation now as a logical part of 
this comprehensive revision of our immi- 
gration laws. It will be more difficult to 
place a numerical ceiling on Western 
Hemisphere immigrants in 5 or 10 years 
than it would be now, 

My able colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGrecor] will offer such an amend- 
ment at the proper time. I expect to 
support it. It should be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MacGre- 
cor] 15 minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
the rationale for the abolition of the na- 
tional origins quota system is that that 
system deliberately discriminates against 
many of the peoples of the world. Mr. 
Chairman, let me make it clear from the 
outset that I strongly support the aboli- 
tion of the national origins quota system 
in the context in which that system is 
abolished in the bill, H.R. 2580. 

The trouble is that in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee we will be per- 
petuating and even increasing a new 
form of discrimination—discrimination 
based not upon race, which we eliminate 
in this bill and rightly so—but discrimi- 
nation based upon national origin and 
the location of one’s birth. The Presi- 
dent in his immigration message to the 
Congress on January 13 of this year 
stated that our national origins quota 
system is incompatible with our basic 
American tradition, that is, the funda- 
mental American attitude to ask not 
where a person comes from, or to pre- 
judge a person on the basis of his place 
of birth, but to evaluate his personal 
qualities. 
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President Johnson, as did three of his 
predecessors, asked that our immigration 
law be amended to bring it in line with 
our basic American principle of non- 
discrimination. 

The committee bill accomplishes only 
half of the task outlined by four Presi- 
dents. It does provide for the abolition 
of the national-origins quota system, but 
it fails to end discrimination based upon 
national origin. Under its operation a 
total ceiling and a maximum numerical 
limitation for any country would affect 
all who come or who seek to come to 
America from beyond the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, but natives of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Caribbean area 
would be admitted to the United States 
without numerical limitation. Natives 
of the 24 independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and any who sub- 
sequently acquire their independence 
would thus be placed in a highly pre- 
ferred position to that of the natives of 
the more than 100 countries in the rest 
of the world who would be subjected to 
a limited numerical ceiling and a rigid 
system of qualifications called prefer- 
ences. This result would be illogical, 
unwise, shortsighted, and inconsistent. 

To allow unlimited immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere and the Carib- 
bean while imposing rigid ceilings on the 
number who could come in from the rest 
of the world, including our traditional 
friends and allies across both oceans, 
and this in the name of ending a quota 
system labeled as “discriminatory” and 
“racially prejudicial,” is highly contra- 
dictory. 

A few examples will demonstrate this 
inconsistency. Under H.R. 2580, total 
immigration from the United Kingdom 
would be limited, after June 30, 1968, 
to a maximum of 20,000 people per year. 
However, in 1964 and in earlier years, 
immigration from that country was con- 
siderably greater than 20,000. Western 
Germany has also consistently exceeded 
the annual limit which would now be 
imposed upon West Germany, a close 
friend of the United States. 

At the same time, immigration from 
countries such as El Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, Jamaica, and Paraguay would be 
subject to no numerical limitation what- 
soever. 

Furthermore, H.R. 2580 would require 
that a doctor, a lawyer, or a teacher from 
Dublin or Milan or Tel Aviv would have 
to compete for admission to the United 
States with his counterparts in Bonn, 
Stockholm, and Tokyo, while the natives 
of North, Central, and South America 
and the Caribbean island nations would 
be completely exempt from such com- 
petition. 

If the United States is to reform its 
immigration system, and reform is 
needed, let the new system be one that 
is truly nondiscriminatory, a system that 
judges all men on the basis of individ- 
ual merit and worth without regard to 
place of birth. 

It is with these principles in mind that 
I proposed in the subcommittee and 
again in the full committee a numerical 
ceiling of 115,000 immigrants per year 
from the Western Hemisphere. Such a 
limitation would complement the com- 
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mittee’s recommendation that we set a 
ceiling of 170,000 to cover all of the coun- 
tries of the world external to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be emphasized 
that both limitations—both the 170,000 
recommended by the committee and the 
complementary ceiling of 115,000 which I 
will offer in an amendment—are exclu- 
sive of immediate family members of 
US. citizens. This needs to be high- 
lighted. Many of the gentlemen of the 
press have said that the 170,000 limit is 
highly restrictive, or that the proposed 
115,000 limit for the Western Hemisphere 
is highly restrictive. 

The press has failed to note that we 
are excluding from these limitations 
minor children, husbands and wives, and 
parents of U.S. citizens. It was one of 
the prime objectives of the Committee on 
the Judiciary to reemphasize our desire 
to make it easy for families to be re- 
united in this country. So we broadened 
existing law by making infant children, 
spouses, and parents of US. citizens free 
of any numerical limitation whatever. 

Now, the figure of 115,000 was selected, 
Mr. Chairman, on the basis of two fac- 
tors. First, the recent pattern or flow 
of immigration into the United States 
from this hemisphere and the Caribbean 
area. Second, we considered the 
changed status of the newly independent 
republics of the Caribbean. Jamaica 
and Trinidad-Tobago are in this group. 
There are others who are moving toward 
independence, and it was in considera- 
tion of this development that the figure 
of 115,000 was selected. 

Again let me emphasize that the sug- 
gested figure of 115,000 is a ceiling on the 
Western Hemisphere to complement the 
170,000 ceiling recommended for the rest 
of the world. Let me repeat that to this 
figure of 115,000 annually must be added 
the anticipated number of infant chil- 
dren, spouses, and parents. The best 
estimate of this number is somewhere 
between 20,000 and 25,000. Thus the 
numerical limitation which I propose, to 
complement the numerical limitation 
recommended by the committee, will not 
require a reduction of the recent flow but 
will provide in fact for an annual limit 
somewhere between 135,000 and 140,000. 
It will provide for a reasonable increase 
from the Western Hemisphere to accom- 
modate our historic friends and in defer- 
ence to hemispheric solidarity. It will 
also make provision for a reasonable in- 
crease in immigration from the newly in- 
dependent republics of the Caribbean. 

Now, it is important to note what the 
Secretary of State had to say when he 
testified at great length and with refresh- 
ing candor before the Immigration Sub- 
committee. He was asked repeatedly 
about the numerical ceiling concept. 
Those of you who would like to examine 
his testimony will find it on pages 94 
through 107 of the printed hearings for 
1965. He testified at great length about 
the foreign policy impact as he then saw 
it of a numerical ceiling concept applica- 
ble throughout the world. He was asked 
if the adoption of a generous ceiling to 
also cover the Western Hemisphere would 
be harmful, and he replied: 

I can’t, this morning, tell you through di- 
rect contact with our colleagues in this hemi- 
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sphere that they would object to a change on 
this particular point. 


Strict adherence to a policy of non- 
discrimination would require the imposi- 
tion of a single worldwide ceiling appli- 
cable to all countries of the world. Many 
of us on the subcommittee originally pur- 
sued this objective in our questioning. 
We took that line of progress without re- 
gard to any party affiliation. Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike thoroughly 
explored the possibility of a world- 
wide numerical ceiling that would 
treat every single country exactly alike. 
This proposal, however, met with opposi- 
tion from the Department of State 
because they said that we have treated 
Western Hemisphere nations in a 
special category and we think we should 
continue to treat them in a special cate- 
gory. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
will offer later will in fact treat them in 
a favorable way in relationship to the 
rest of the countries of the world. It will 
show favoritism to the Western Hemi- 
sphere in three important respects. First, 
a ceiling of 115,000-plus immediate fam- 
ily members for the 24 independent na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere will be 
far more generous than the ceiling of 
170,000-plus for the more than 100 coun- 
tries beyond the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

Second, the 20,000-per-country limita- 
tion which the committee has recom- 
mend to apply to all countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere will not be appli- 
cable to the Western Hemisphere. Many 
of you have asked me, What would be the 
effect, Mr. MacGrecor, of your amend- 
ment on Canada? And the answer is, 
Canada will not be affected. 

Canada has been sending to this coun- 
try a little more than 30,000 per year. 
My amendment would not cut them back 
to 20,000 as the committee proposes to 
do with the United Kingdom and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Each country of the Western Hemi- 
sphere under my amendment would be 
entitled to send to this country more than 
20,000, indeed as many as reasonably 
could be fitted in an equitable fashion 
into the overall requirements of the 
ceiling. 

And third, the Western Hemisphere 
would be favored under my amendment 
because the rigid preference system 
would not apply to those seeking ad- 
mittance to America, 

There is another important point. 
Several people have said to me, Did you 
take into consideration the Secretary of 
State’s desire that nothing be done now 
to upset the applecart in the Dominican 
Republic, that nothing be done now to 
stir up possible objections in the Organi- 
zation of American States? The answer 
is yes, we did take that into consideration. 
The amendment which I propose, to set 
a numerical coiling generous in nature on 
the Western Hemisphere, will not take 
effect until the date at which we elimi- 
nate the national origins quota system, 
and that date is July 1, 1968. 

We are not arbitrarily proposing that 
@ numerical ceiling be imposed at this 
time. We are respecting the Secretary 
of State’s wish that it be postponed. 
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We are taking action now because the 
demographic studies and the desire to 
eliminate discrimination impel us to do 
so. But it would not take effect for 3 
years. 

I have referred to demographic studies, 
and perhaps we should heed the words of 
the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, Thomas Mann, 
in a statement made in December of last 
year. Here are the words of Assistant 
Secretary of State Thomas Mann. He 
was talking about the population explo- 
sion, and he said: 

Nearly every part of the world is affected. 
Here in the United States, for example, our 
population growth rate is said to be 1.6 
percent this year. Because our population 
has been increasing for some time, more 
than a million additional people will be 
looking for jobs this year in our country 
alone. 

In Latin America the demographers say 
that the annual population increase is 
somewhere near 3 percent per annum. It is 
predicted that if this average is maintained, 
the population of the area which now stands 
about 200 million will reach about 600 million 
in 35 years. To use a different span of time, 
the population of Latin America will have 
increased in this century from some 69 mil- 
lion to some 600 million people. 


Members of the committee also ques- 
tioned Attorney General Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach on this question of a numerical 
ceiling concept applicable throughout the 
world. 

When he was asked to comment on this 
subject and on the remarks of the Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, Mr. Katzen- 
bach said: 

I think it could conceivably mean that 
you would have to establish at some time 
an overall restriction on immigrants into the 
United States. 


In order further to clarify the Attor- 
ney General’s views, the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Nationality, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FercHan] said to Mr. 
Katzenbach: 

Are you suggesting, sir, that Congress wait 
until nonquota immigration from Latin 
America reaches floodgate proportions before 
acting? 


And Mr. Katzenbach replied as fol- 
lows: 

No, of course not, Congressman. What I 
am suggesting, and it is much simpler than 
that, I am suggesting that Congress wait 
until there is a need to doit. That might be 
next year. It might be 5 years from now, it 
might be 15 years from now. 


Isuggest meeting the problem now with 
legislation that will take effect 3 years 
hence. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, after his long and 
conscientious study of this problem, feel 
that it will be more difficult or less diffi- 
cult to impose a ceiling in a year or 2 
years, or 3 years, or 5 years? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It will be almost 
impossible from a foreign policy stand- 
point to take action 3, or 5, or 7 years 
hence. If we later take action with re- 
gard to only one area of the world; name- 
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ly, the Caribbean, it will stick out like a 
sore thumb. If, however, we make this 
change now in a spirit of nondiscrimina- 
tion toward all peoples throughout the 
world, still recognizing the favored nosi- 
tion of Western Hemisphere countries, I 
think it cannot reasonably be criticized. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, does 
the gentleman further believe, in view 
of the great increase in recent years in 
the population in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which figures have been furnish- 
ed by the gentleman from Minnesota, 
that the difficulty of imposing a ceiling 
for the Western Hemisphere will be 
greater in 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years than it 
would be now? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Indeed, and I am 
reminded of the very, very drastic step 
taken by the Labor Party, the Socialist 
government of Britain, in singling out 
their Commonwealth countries and par- 
ticularly the Caribbean. They cut back 
on entries on work permits from 20,000 
per year to 8,500 per year. This was a 
step taken in the direst of extremities by 
the Labor government of Britain, and it 
was an extremely difficult thing to do be- 
cause it struck at just one particular 
area. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the geritleman will yield further, will the 
gentleman answer one more question? 
And were not those people Common- 
wealth citizens? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. They were, may I 
say to the gentleman from Ohio, with 
the same rights to enter the United 
Kingdom, the mother country of Britain, 
that present citizens of Puerto Rico feel 
they have to enter into this country, a 
condition which we would surely not 
want to change. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Along the line of this discussion of 
Western Hemisphere immigration, I note 
on page 39 of the bill a provision to the 
effect that, in the event Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration shall exceed 10 per- 
cent of the average of the prior 5-year 
period, the President shall report that 
fact to the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield in order that I may 
complete my question? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. The President shall 
report that fact to the Congress with 
his recommendations. Now, it seems to 
me that what we are doing in this legis- 
lation, and in that provision particularly, 
is recognizing that there is going to be 
an increase in Western Hemisphere im- 
migration, or the threat of it, and that 
recommendations will be coming to the 
Congress. 

What recommendations would we ex- 
pect to come from the President except 
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one to later—and perhaps next year or 
the year after—place a ceiling on West- 
ern Hemisphere immigration, which 
would at that time present a most sen- 
sitive and difficult subject, which could 
be dealt with much more easily now at 
a time when we are providing the com- 
prehensive and general overhaul of the 
immigration laws which we are consider- 
ing now? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That certainly is 
a reasonable expectation in light of this 
particular provision. 

Mr. Chairman, in further considera- 
tion of the comments of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCiory], we might 
take a look at current immigration from 
our hemisphere. Let us go back first to 
1959—just 5 years ago—when 91,700 
came to the United States from the West- 
ern Hemisphere countries. Five years 
later, in 1964, the figure was almost 140,- 
000 for an increase of almost 50,000 in a 
5-year period. 

These figures are most interesting in 
light of the reference made to this 
“warning” provision that the President 
notify us when we reached the danger 
point of 137,500. That is what this pro- 
vision at the bottom of page 25 means. 
It says when emigration from the West- 
ern Hemisphere shall reach 10 percent 
more than 125,000, the President shall 
recognize a danger point and call our 
attention to this fact and make recom- 
mendation if he sees fit. We have prob- 
ably exceeded the danger point for the 
fiscal year 1965. Seventy-five thousand 
people came in in the first 6 months. If 
the figures, which are not yet available, 
show that 75,000 more came in during 
the period January 1, 1965 to June 30, 
1965, we will be at a level of 150,000 or 
12,500 above the danger point spelled 
out in the committee bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

As I understand it the average over 
the last 10 years was about 110,000; is 
that right? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. During the last 
10-year period the annual average was 
about 111,000. If we take the 5-year 
period, 1955 through 1959, the annual 
average is 97,000. If you take the second 


5-year period, 1960 to 1964, the average 


is slightly more than 125,000. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. I believe it is important to 
emphasize that the 110,000 figure in- 
cludes children, spouses, and parents. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Allof these figures 
that we give you here from past experi- 
ence are total figures, and they include 
everyone. Our proposed ceiling in this 
bill would be exclusive of immediate 
family members. 

Mr. McCLORY. Is it not a fact that 
the figures for the first half of this year 
show there are 75,000 who have emi- 
grated from the Western Hemisphere, 
which would mean an annual total, if 
that continued, of 150,000, and we may 
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be faced with the 10-percent increase 
immediately unless we take some action 
in regard to enacting a ceiling on the 
Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman is 
correct. The warning provision of the 
bill requiring that the President notify 
us of the danger point will probably have 
to be utilized by the President this year. 

Mr. McCLORY. That will be of im- 
mediate application even before the 
signature on the bill dries? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is my in- 
formation based on the actual immigra- 
tion figures. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to pass this 
bill by not including the Western Hemi- 
sphere under the concept of a numer- 
ical limitation, we would be extending 
an unjustifiable and obvious discrimina- 
tion and an unjustified and unnecessary 
favoritism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Any immigrant 
from the Western Hemisphere, regard- 
less of his station in life, will enjoy a 
preferential position for admission over 
his counterpart across the Atlantic or 
Pacific Oceans. This, Mr. Chairman, 
would be a far cry from our declared 
policy of equal treatment for every im- 
migrant. Without a generous numerical 
limitation upon immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere, the full objectives 
of H.R. 2580 are not achieved, the desir- 
able and necessary reform of our immi- 
gration laws is incomplete, and a most 
essential change is postponed—postponed 
until the inevitable day when its accom- 
plishment will be very difficult indeed and 
extremely painful. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes only to answer some 
of the arguments made by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The gentleman suggested an amend- 
ment admitting 110,000 a year, but that 
does not include what are known as the 
“immediate relatives,” the spouses, par- 
ents and children of citizens. 

That later category conceivably could 
go up to 25,000 or 50,000. It is interest- 
ing to note that the total immigration 
of the Western Hemisphere last year, 
1964, was 135,000—incidentally, 6 percent 
less than the year before. 

Now, it may be that even under the 
MacGregor amendment you might admit 
135,000 or even more. We do not know 
how many spouses, parents, and children 
there would be of American citizens. 
These “immediate relations’ would be 
added to his 115,000. So his amendment 
is utterly unrealistic. 

But it would have very serious reper- 
cussions. This is no time to muddy the 
waters of foreign affairs. The times are 
critical. We need all the friends we can 
muster—particularly at this time. We 
cannot afford to have any nations turn 
against us, particularly our neighbors to 
the south of us. 

The so-called MacGregor amendment 
would alienate Latin America. Let us 
never forget that. That fear has been 
reiterated by the Secretary of State— 
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this is what he fears most, that we would 
irritate them and cause ill will. We can- 
not afford that ill will especially with the 
difficulties under which we are now liv- 
ing—Cuba—Santo Domingo—and espe- 
cially in Vietnam. 

Why should we suddenly—and I say 
suddenly—after 40 years, impose a ceil- 
ing of the character involved in the Mac- 
Gregor amendment. This restriction 
would be utterly misconstrued. We 
would gain nothing, as I have indicated, 
except ill will from our neighbors to the 
south of us. 

During the period of extreme isolation- 
ism—during those so-called 40 years 
from 1924 onward when we sort of crept 
into a hole and tried to pull our skin in 
after us, we never placed any kind of a 
barrier on immigration from Canada or 
Mexico or Brazil or from the Argentine 
or from Chile or any country in the 
Western Hemisphere. Why should we 
do it now? Why pick out this time of— 
shall I say—peril? Indeed we are in a 
time of peril. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, no problem 
would be eliminated because no problem 
exists today with reference to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. We have no great in- 
fiux of a disturbing nature. The Secre- 
tary of State testified before the subcom- 
mittee to the effect that over a 10-year 
period, the average number that came in 
from the Western Hemisphere was but 
110,000. That included—mind you that 
figure included spouses, parents, and 
children—who are left out of the Mac- 
Gregor amendment. About 30,000 to 40,- 
000 come in from Canada and a similar 
number from Mexico. The balance of 
50,000-odd usually comes in from all the 
other countries. 

Indeed, I deem the MacGregor amend- 
ment ill advised, improvident, and ut- 
terly unnecessary. It is unnecessary 
because as I said the average of 10 years 
of immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere was but 110,000, even less than the 
ceiling that the gentleman would place, 
namely, 115,000 which as I repeat does 
not include the spouses, children, and the 
parents of those who are citizens, which 
group conceivably could run up to 25,000 
and thus make his figure 140,000. 

It is unnecessary in my opinion to bar- 
gain for trouble. That is what we are 
doing—bargaining for trouble. It is un- 
necessary because we irritate needlessly 
our friends and it is unnecessary because 
by this amendment we are bound to 
wound Spanish-American pride. 

This amendment would be ill-advised 
because it would make the conduct of 
our foreign policy more difficult and 
more arduous. 

Our Secretary of State has strongly ex- 
pressed opposition, and in effect said the 
amendment would be such as to put 
harmful obstacles in his path leading to 
cordial and harmonious relations with 
Latin America. 

The MacGregor amendment is im- 
provident because the 115,000 has no con- 
ditions attached. For example, any one 
country could preempt it and enter into 
our country the whole 115,000. Canada 
or Mexico might wish to do this. There 
is no obstacle in the amendment to pre- 
vent it, and that would be to the great 
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disadvantage of all other Western Hemi- 
sphere nations. 

The warning has been referred to. Let 
me read it. It does not mean that the 
warning is necessary because there is go- 
ing to be a tremendous avalanche of peo- 
ple coming to the United States from the 
Western Hemisphere. The warning was 
put in, as I understand it, as a com- 
promise. The ceiling was taken out after 
being voted on in the subcommittee. 
This compromise was substituted. 

What does this warning say? Let me 
read it: 

In the event that the number of immi- 
grants admitted pursuant to the provisions 
of section 101 (a) (27) (A) in any one fiscal 
year exceeds by 10 per centum or more the 
average number of immigrants admitted 
from the Western Hemisphere in the previous 
five fiscal years, the President shall so notify 
the Congress by January 15 of the following 
year with such recommendations as he may 
have, if any. 


That will give us plenty of time. In 
the event of any danger we will be able 
to forefend that danger. If the ther- 
mometer indicates there is a tremendous 
upsurge in the number, we can take suit- 
able action. We do not have to remain 
supine. This is an active body. The 
minute there is any indication of any 
fever, as it were, we can proceed to allay 
that fever, to reduce that fever of tre- 
mendous influx from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. I should like to set the 
record straight with respect to the ob- 
servation made by the chairman con- 
cerning the fact that the reporting re- 
quirements in this bill on Western 
Hemisphere immigration, as the chair- 
man has suggested, were a compromise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman sug- 
gested that it represented a compromise 
in lieu of what we were discussing as 
the MacGregor amendment. 

May I say to my chairman that these 
particular sections concerning control of 
Western Hemisphere immigration went 
into the bill in successive amendments, 
and in no sense of the word was the cited 
provision considered to have been a com- 
promise. It was the third step of a four- 
step approach to the problem of control 
of Western Hemisphere immigration. 

May I say that the gentleman is emi- 
nently correct with respect to these pro- 
visions and the manner in which he has 
set them forth, but in no sense are these 
controls which are in the bill with re- 
spect to Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion a compromise or substitute, in any 
sense of the word, for the amendment 
the gentleman from Minnesota is 
suggesting. 

Mr. CELLER. I am happy to get the 
gentleman’s explanation. 

The gentleman from Minnesota seemed 
to imply there was a complaint about our 
treating more favorably the countries of 
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the Western Hemisphere than other 
countries. No country, so far as I know, 
has ever complained concerning this 
freedom of accessibility of those intended 
immigrants from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

This distinction was made in the act 
of 1924. It was not based upon race or 
ethnic origin or religion. It was simply 
an expression of Western Hemisphere 
solidarity that goes back to the Monroe 
Doctrine—a solidarity that is exempli- 
fied in the Organization of American 
States and the Alliance for Progress. We 
dare not, therefore, cause any breaking 
of or damage to that solidarity. 

This MacGregor amendment would 
hurt this firm union. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to have a little clarifica- 
tion of the chairman’s attitude on this 
subject. Do I understand that the gen- 
tleman from New York, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, would not rec- 
ommend any kind of a ceiling at any 
time, or is it just that the chairman feels 
he is opposed to one now but he may be 
in favor of a Western Hemisphere ceil- 
ing sometime in the future? 

Mr. CELLER. Pardon my using the 
expression I have used before. You do 
not roll up your pants until you get to 
the river. When we get to that “river” I 
will be very glad to formulate a conclu- 
sion. I do not want to foreclose my mind 
from any ceiling at some future time. It 
all depends on the circumstances. But 
this is no time now to do this. 

Mr. McCLORY. As the chairman has 
noted, we have in the bill already a pro- 
vision that if there is a 10-percent in- 
crease in Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion over the average of the last 5 years, 
the President will report that fact to the 
Congress. Does the chairman feel that if 
there is a 10-percent increase, that would 
require action by the Congress, or does 
he feel there is some additional per- 
centage of increase that would have to 
occur before such action by the Congress 
would be required? 

Mr. CELLER. I am not a fortune 
teller and I cannot read a crystal ball. 
I cannot tell what will happen 5 or 10 
years from now or what will happen in 
the next minute. 

Mr. McCLORY. Does the chairman 
feel that it is going to be more diplomatic 
and it is going to be easier insofar as our 
foreign relations are concerned to place 
a ceiling on the Western Hemisphere im- 
migration in the future than it is today 
when we are making a comprehensive 
overhaul of our immigration laws? 

Mr. CELLER. I wish I could answer 
that question, but I am afraid I do not 
have the knowledge of what will happen 
5 or 10 years hence, nor has the gentle- 
man who asked the question. So that 
question is rather impossible of a real, 


genuine answer. 
I thank the chair- 


Mr. McCLORY. 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Finally, it is significant 
that at a time when immigration from 
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the Western Hemisphere totaled 190,000, 
way back in 1923, when our population 
was less than 100 million and the gross 
national product approximated $85.9 bil- 
lion, the Congress was not disposed to 
set a numerical limitation on immigra- 
tion from the Western Hemisphere. As 
contrasted with 1924, nonquota immi- 
gration from the Western Hemisphere 
has averaged 125,000 over the past 5 
years and 110,000 over the past 10 years. 
If the earlier larger volume of nonquota 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere did not cause the Congress to 
take countermeasures way back in 1924, 
there would seem to be less reason for 
doing so today, particularly when we 
view the situation in the context of our 
population of 190 million and a gross na- 
tional product of $670 billion, which soon 
will reach $700 billion. 

For those reasons I do hope that when 
the time comes we will decisively vote 
down the MacGregor amendment. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. BATTIN]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to propound a couple of ques- 
tions to the chairman of the full commit- 
tee. He made the point a minute ago 
that Secretary Rusk was concerned how 
this would affect our foreign affairs. One 
of his statements a minute ago was that 
this would disrupt our foreign affairs, 
particularly with Latin America and the 
relationships that we have had. I do 
not remember hearing those same words 
spoken on this floor when one of the 
agencies of the Government disrupted 
our relationship with Mexico that had 
been very favorable, with regard to the 
bracero program, until it was cut off. 

I do not follow the logic of what the 
gentleman said. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. The Secretary of State 
sent me a personal letter—I think he 
sent it also to some of the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary emphatically opposing the so-called 
MacGregor amendment, that it would 
create very serious difficulties for him 
in the conduct of our relations with the 
states of the Western Hemisphere. For 
that reason he urged us not to accept 
the MacGregor amendment. 

Mr. BATTIN. The Secretary of State 
has said that, but has the gentleman had 
any communication from the countries 
of Latin America themselves indicating 
that they are objecting to any ceiling be- 
ing placed on immigration from those 
countries? 

Mr. CELLER. I have no direct con- 
tact with representatives from any South 
American governments. I think the 
Logan Act would preclude my having any 
such contact. I simply have to rely on 
what the Secretary of State indicates 
with reference to the attitude of the 
Western Hemisphere states. He was very 
emphatic in his opposition. 

Mr. BATTIN. A newspaper from the 
gentleman’s own hometown, the New 
York Times, on July 17, stated in an edi- 
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torial even before the MacGregor amend- 
ment was proposed the best attitude on 
this question. I do not agree with them 
very often, but I am sure that the think- 
ing that went into this in treating every- 
body fairly is certainly what the gentle- 
man from New York wants. I find great 
merit in this New York Times editorial. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman want me to answer that? 

Mr. BATTIN. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I have great respect for 
the New York Times and its editorial 
staff, but that staff is not infallible. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization of the House 
Judiciary Committee, I rise to support 
the pending bill, H.R. 2580. 

Yesterday the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FericHan], and the distin- 
guished ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore], described in detail the impor- 
tant changes that will be made in the 
immigration laws of the United States if 
this legislation is enacted. Ever since 
the adoption of the national origins 
quota system in 1924, there has been 
justifiable criticism directed at that dis- 
criminatory feature of our immigration 
laws. Since the membership of this 
House is undoubtedly thoroughly famil- 
iar with the contents of this legislation, 
I shall not take the time of the commit- 
tee to discuss in detail and in depth the 
provisions of the bill. The heart of the 
legislation is, of course, the removal, 
over a 3-year period, of the national 
origins quota system. The other 
changes that will be effected by this leg- 
islation will, in my judgment, bring an 
enlightened approach to modern-day 
immigration. 

The pending bill seeks in the first 
instance to unite families and thus 
emphasis is placed on preferences that 
will bring about the uniting of the family 
group. I am also pleased at the safe- 
guards that have been placed in this leg- 
islation to protect the American worker 
and I am confident that properly imple- 
mented these safeguards will accomplish 
the objectives sought by the subcom- 
mittee. 

As a member of the subcommittee, I 
am proud of the work that has been done 
on this historic legislation. While all 
members of the subcommittee of both 
parties contributed to the overall legisla- 
tion, there is little doubt in my mind and 
I am sure in the minds of all members 
of the committee that the dominant 
force and the greatest contribution was 
supplied by the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] whose knowledge, 
industry, and experience played a vital 
role in adjusting the differences that 
originally existed and prepared the way 
for a truly bipartisan legislative accom- 
plishment. Let me for a moment dis- 
cuss why this legislation is important. 
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It was, I believe, Oscar Handlin, one of 
the leading scholars of the history of im- 
migration who said: 

Once I thought to write a history of im- 
migrants in America. Then I discovered that 
the immigrants were American history. 


It would, therefore be in order, I think, 
for all of us in the committee to contem- 
plate and consider for a few moments the 
contributions that have been made by 
immigrants to the development of our 
country. It would be impossible for me to 
single out any particular nationality or 
to suggest individuals of immigrant stock 
who have made lasting contributions to 
this land. All nationalities—the English, 
Trish, Italian, Spanish, German, Polish, 
Greek, and others—have in one way or 
another made a real contribution to the 
development and the greatness of the 
United States. Immigrants not only pro- 
duced leaders in government, medicine, 
law, and every other field of the human 
endeavor but they truly are the ones who 
cleared acre after acre of forest and 
stone-strewn field to build the mighty 
farmlands. They, too, lent their muscle 
to the task of laying the endless ribbons 
of steel that connected our developing 
centers of commerce. They toiled in the 
mills and factories which helped to 
evolve our present industrial strength. 
Walt Whitman truly captured the im- 
migrant’s role in this country when he 
said: 


These States are the amplest poem—here 
is not merely a nation but a teeming nation 
of nations. 


All of us in this House of Representa- 
tives are aware of the contributions made 
by the immigrant and the son of the im- 
migrant. Many, if not all of us, in the 
House of Representatives need look no 
further than their own parents or their 
own grandparents to find the blood of an 
immigrant. 

It is, therefore, a significant day and an 
historical day, in my judgment when we 
in the Congress modernize and make 
truly nondiscriminatory, just and fair 
the immigration laws of our country. 

I hope, therefore, that this legislation 
will receive, as it did in the subcommittee 
and in the full committee, bipartisan sup- 
port and that it will pass in this House 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to take this time very briefly 
to say to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey that we are delighted to have him 
back. He has been a valued and hard 
working member of the Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Nationality with- 
out whose contributions I doubt we would 
have accomplished what we have done 
in bringing before the House H.R. 2580. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself one-half minute, to say that I, 
too, want to welcome back to our fold 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CAHILL] who, unfortunately, was ill for 
a spell. He is an able, efficient and ded- 
icated member of our committee and 
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has always done well on the floor. I say 
to him Welcome back, BILL.” 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. GRABOWSKI]. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
today and yesterday we have engaged 
in historic debate. And shortly we will 
make the decision as to whether the na- 
tional origins quota system—the under- 
lying rule for this Nation’s immigration 
policy for the past 40 years—shall be 
discontinued. 

This policy has been in existence since 
1924 despite the vigorous opposition of 
those who know its faults. And this in- 
cludes the last four Presidents of the 
United States. Now, in an era when we 
are increasing our attention to matters 
of equality and justice for all under the 
law, it is fitting that we are giving serious 
consideration to this system and to the 
means by which it may be improved. 

The national origins quota system was 
adopted during a time which I hope we 
never duplicate in our way of life. It 
was a time when we were striving to 
make a return to normalcy after the 
horrors of World War I. It was a time 
when we turned with disgust from the 
problems of the world and wished not 
to be bothered by them. It was a time 
when we turned blindly into ourselves 
and ignored the seemingly alien prob- 
lems of the rest of the world until they 
finally boiled over into the caldron of 
the Second World War. 

During all these years the quota system 
was the basis for our immigration policy. 
And I will state unequivocally that this 
is one of the most unfair examples of 
U.S. policy toward other nations and 
other peoples that I have seen. 

Under this policy, nations of the world 
with burgeoning populations and with 
difficulties in employing and feeding their 
Peoples, have the severest restrictions 
placed on their emigration to the United 
States. For example, India, with all her 
problems in coping with her population, 
can send only 200 people per year to this 
Nation. And this does not take into ac- 
count what these people might have to 
offer. 

At the same time, severe restrictions 
are placed on European nations with 
whom we can cooperate in this area. 
Italy, the land of artists and craftsmen 
and now coming to the fore in industrial- 
ization, can send only 5,666 persons to the 
United States each year, A few more 
come in under special provisions of the 
immigration laws. But by and large this 
means that a father can come to the 
United States but must leave his wife and 
sons and daughters behind. Or in some 
cases, his mother and father. Or broth- 
ers and sisters. And it will take years 
under the current system to find a place 
for these people on the quota, if we ever 
find a place. 

At the same time a nation such as 
Great Britain has a quota of more than 
65,000. And if it uses even half of this 
quota, it is an unusual year. So on the 
one hand we have cases such as in Italy 
where families must be separated for 
years and sometimes even for a lifetime 
because of a law passed during a time of 
fear and indifference. And at the same 
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time nations such as England can qualify 
to send entire families at one time and 
anyone wishing to come to the United 
States, unless they are disqualified for 
specified reasons, can do so. 

We are now considering a significant 
change in this system. We are consid- 
ering the enactment of a new immigra- 
tion law which will do more than voice 
the U.S. traditional belief in the worth 
of the individual. The proposed system 
will abolish the national origins method 
of choosing immigrants to this Nation 
and will substitute a plan based on the 
worth and integrity of each individual 
without regard to his country or reli- 
gion. There will still be a system of 
preferences, but they will not be based 
on the color of someone’s skin or where 
he was born. Instead they will be based 
on what skills a person has to offer and 
whether he already has close relatives in 
this country. 

Under the existing system, a nonpref- 
erence immigrant can often gain easier 
access to our shores, if he is from Eng- 
land or another similar country, than a 
highly qualified, preference immigrant 
from a country such as Italy. 

Since the original enactment of the 
national origins system in 1924, we have 
had many amendments trying to solve 
the surface problems of this plan. It 
is time that we go to the heart of the 
problem and root out the basic trouble 
once and for all. 

It is time that we adopt the policy of 
keeping families together when we admit 
immigrants to our shores. It is time 
that we start to consider what an indi- 
vidual has to contribute, not whether 
those of his same nationality are pre- 
ponderate in this country. 

It is time that we enact the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1965. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of the pending bill because I 
consider our present immigration laws to 
be both cruel and discriminatory. 

The laws presently in existence are 
cruel because they needlessly separate 
families, and they are discriminatory be- 
cause they establish quotas aimed against 
the people of certain nations. 

As the laws now exist, there is an an- 
nual quota of 65,361 for persons who wish 
to come to the United States from Great 
Britain, whereas the annual quota for 
Italy is 5,666. As a result, there is no 
waiting list at all for immigrants from 
Great Britain, but a huge waiting list for 
Italian nationals. 

The assignment of quotas is discrimi- 
natory and un-American because it 
writes into law the unfortunate and un- 
democratic theory that people from one 
country are more decent and desirable 
than people from another country. 

I do, of course, realize that we cannot 
simply let down the gates entirely, and 
flood the United States with as many 
people as wish to come here. Because of 
recurrent unemployment, I understand 
and appreciate the fact that workingmen 
and working standards in the United 
States must be protected. However, I 
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think that this can be accomplished with- 
out the use of the discriminatory quota 


system. 

I further believe that persons of bad 
moral background or extremist totali- 
tarian political beliefs should be denied 
entry. What I do support is the Presi- 
dent’s position that discrimination and 
favoritism have no place in the laws of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SWEENEY]. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
rise in support of H.R. 2580. 

Mr. Chairman, the consideration by 
the House of Representatives on H.R. 
2580 concerning amendments to the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act is being 
heralded throughout America as an his- 
toric occasion. Soon the frustrations of 
our people will be soothed and soon long 
overdue amendments as set forth in the 
bill will be enacted into law. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that 
had the public been fully aware of the 
discriminatory features of our present 
immigration law, these long overdue 
changes would have been accomplished 
during the years passed. 

Since the adoption of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act in 1952, the unfair 
system of choosing immigrants we will 
allow to enter our country has been 
under vigorous attack. The national 
origins quota system is truly an unfair 
standard and has been in existence for 
altogether too long; to wit, 1924. This 
is truly an indefensible effort to main- 
tain the racial and ethnic composition 
of our population that existed in this 
Nation over four or five decades ago. 

It was discriminatory in its tone and 
operated to the obvious detriment of the 
southern European. An Italian or a 
Greek or a Pole or a Chinese artisan 
found it obviously more difficult to gain 
entrance in this land of opportunity in 
contrast to a northern European pro- 
spective immigrant; and in all too many 
instances, the skilled were left behind 
under this unfair system and an un- 
skilled immigrant from northern Europe 
enjoyed priority above those from south- 
ern and eastern Europe and all Asian 
countries. 

It is important, Mr. Chairman, that 
there be corrected as well the situation 
of separation which keeps parents from 
children and brothers from sisters for 
years upon years, and which commits 
prospective immigrants to long, impos- 
sible waiting lists for a lifetime. 

These wonderful amendments end 
once and for all, in this land of equality, 
the inference that one kind of ancestry 
is better than another. It is important 
in my view that America’s image abroad 
be free of conflict, that we truly frame 
an immigration policy which says to the 
world, “We walk as we talk, and we 
choose immigrants not on the basis of 
where they or their ancestors happened 
to be born, but we choose immigrants for 
what they truly can contribute to our 
society.” 

Equally abhorrent to our American 
tradition is the so-called Asian-Pacific 
triangle which states that persons of 
Asian stock be assigned to quota areas 
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not by their place of birth, but according 
to their racial ancestry. This provision 
requires that a person of Asian ancestry 
is still to be charged to the Asian quota, 
even if born halfway around the globe. 

Mr. Chairman, I would consider the 
amendments to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to be as important as 
the landmark legislation of this Con- 
gress relating to the Civil Rights Act. 
The central purpose of the administra- 
tion’s immigration bill is to once again 
undo discrimination and to revise the 
standards by which we choose potential 
Americans in order to be fairer to them 
and which will certainly be more bene- 
ficial to us. 

A major step in the right direction is 
the elimination of the national origins 
quota system. 

I wish to commend the members of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives who labored so long 
and so well and under such trying con- 
ditions of pressure, who have succeeded 
in bringing forth this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to add my 
support of H.R. 2580 and to urge my 
colleagues to support the bill as written 
and to avoid the minority’s attempt to 
recommit this important piece of legis- 
lation and thereby forestall action by 
this Congress on this vital issue. 

I hold to the view that the House 
would be well advised to take heed of the 
advice of the distinguished Secretary of 
State with regard to the retention of 
the nonquota status for western hemi- 
spheric regions. Congress was well ad- 
vised in 1952 to treat these western 
hemispheric nations on a nonquota basis 
in recognition of the common bond 
which united the Americas. 

This unison in the hemisphere could 
easily be adversely affected if we were to 
reverse and withdraw this nonquota 
status and subject these countries to nu- 
merical limitation. 

I urge those flirting with the tempta- 
tion of supporting the MacGregor 
amendment to this bill to bear in mind 
that the qualitative restrictions in this 
bill still apply insofar as countries in the 
Western Hemisphere are concerned, and 
that there is reasonable and justifiable 
cause for the retaining of these coun- 
tries on a continuing, nonquota basis as 
presently provided. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Apams]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2580. 

As an attorney I have represented 
many families attempting to bring 
their relatives to the United States 
and later as a U.S. district attorney, I 
was forced to struggle with the present 
immigration law, I want to say this 
is a very worthwhile and forward-look- 
ing piece of legislation. I compliment 
the committee, and particularly the 
chairman, for proposing a bill that 
should solve a great many problems 
which I believe have long needed solu- 
tion. 

This bill, H.R. 2580, will write a bright 
new chapter of progress and humani- 
tarianism into the U.S. immigration sys- 
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tem, America will now truly follow the 
message of the Statue of Liberty: 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me. I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


The United States has drawn its 
strength from the people of all of the na- 
tions of the world, and this bill will help 
assure that America’s greatness will con- 
tinue through the contributions of immi- 
grants from throughout the entire world. 

This bill is necessary because since 
1924 America has followed a policy which 
closed the door to certain nationalities by 
an arbitrary system which gave large 
immigration quotas to some favored na- 
tions and almost none to others. Na- 
tions, such as England, having large 
quotas have not used them, and other 
nations, such as Italy, Greece, Poland, 
China, Japan, and the Philippines, have 
been heavily oversubscribed. 

I support this proposed law and hope 
it will pass quickly. Its purpose is to 
reunite the families of American citizens 
with their close relatives and loved ones 
who have been left in foreign lands be- 
cause they are not citizens. The bill will 
also admit those who will contribute to 
the economic and cultural life of the 
United States. It will not significantly 
increase the total number of immigrants 
admitted to the United States in any 
year, but now the system of admitting 
immigrants will be a reasonable one. 

The first group to be admitted will be 
the close relatives of U.S. citizens, and 
the next group will be other relatives of 
US. citizens. Then preference quotas 
will be given to other groups having 
skills to contribute to America. 

The Seventh District of Washington is 
a very good example of the wonderful 
contribution that all people of the world 
can make to America. Many of those 
people living in the Seventh District be- 
long to the groups that have been most 
discriminated against under past immi- 
gration policy. This law should remove 
the necessity of many private bills which 
have been an unnecessary burden on the 
Government machinery and very un- 
satisfactory to the people involved. As 
a former U.S. attorney, I often had the 
unpleasant duty of explaining to families 
that they could not bring their loved 
ones to the United States for many years 
because of oversubscribed quotas. Since 
being elected to Congress, I have intro- 
duced many private bills in an attempt to 
relieve some of these heartaches. This 
new bill would solve many of these 
problems. 

I am very proud of the people who live 
in the Seventh District who have been 
patient for many years in the face of 
America’s inadequate immigration poli- 
cies. They number among our finest cit- 
izens, and a look at the people this bill 
will help the most shows they are among 
the best people of our community. This 
is shown by the warm affection they en- 
joy in the community and by such statis- 
tical factors as the low school dropout 
rate, low crime rate, low incidence of 
welfare, and a high degree of participa- 
tion in all civic endeavors. 

ANALYSIS OF BILL 

The bill sounds complicated and I 

know many people in my district will 
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want to know specifically what it will do. 
Let us briefly examine some of the de- 
tails of the bill: 

The new law only slightly increases 
the total possible immigration to the 
United States since a top limit of 170,000 
persons, including 10,200 political refu- 
gees, is established. The new law, how- 
ever, provides for a fair distribution of 
the available immigration quotas to all 
the nations of the world. 

In order to provide a transition from 
present policy, the new bill will create a 
3-year interim period during which ex- 
isting quotas will continue, with the un- 
used quota numbers—from countries 
which have never used their full quotas— 
being placed in an immigration pool. 
The pool numbers will then be divided 
among the countries with oversubscribed 
quotas in accordance with the new sys- 
tem of nonquota and preference quota 
allowances. This new system will be 
the same one that will be used for all 
countries after June 30, 1968. The total 
quota system and pool visas will be lim- 
ited to 170,000, and during this 3-year 
period there will be a 20,000 limitation 
on each individual country, except that 
this 20,000 ceiling will not apply where a 
country has an existing quota over 20,- 
000. For example, Great Britain would 
continue to have her total quota of 65,- 
000 even though it is over 20,000. Quota 
numbers not used by Great Britain 
would go into a pool. In 1965 Great 
Britain only used 29,000 numbers. Un- 
der the pool system the extra 31,000 
numbers would go into a pool to be di- 
vided among those countries which need 
quota numbers up to a total of 20,000 
per country. 

The discrimination against the Asia- 
Pacific Triangle—China, Japan and the 
Philippines—will be abolished. 

The new system of preferences which 
will operate during the 3-year period for 
the immigration pool and on the entire 
170,000 after 3 years will work as fol- 
lows: 

First. The system will be based on a 
first-come, first-served method within 
the preference categories. 

Second. There is a total limitation of 
170,000 on the number of immigrants to 
be admitted to the United States in any 
one year, but in addition there will be 
admitted as nonquota immigrants the 
immediate relatives—parent, spouse, 
minor unmarried children—of U.S. citi- 
zens. Natives of independent Western 
Hemisphere nations will also be admitted 
on a special nonlimitation basis. 

Third. There will be a limit of 20,000 
on immigration from any one foreign 
country in any one year so that one or 
two countries cannot completely exhaust 
the total immigration quota. 

Fourth. The following people will be 
admitted on worldwide preference pri- 
orities within the 170,000 limitation. 
This means that the preference will go to 
all countries, with each country sharing 
according to the number of people ap- 
plying in that category. The qualified 
petitions from all over the world will be 
sent to Washington, D.C., and the prefer- 
ence applicants will be approved on a 
first-come, first-served basis. The order 
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of preference and percentage is as fol- 
lows: 

First. Twenty percent of 170,000—for 
the unmarried, adult children of U.S. 
citizens. 


Second. The next 20 percent plus any 
unused part of item 1—to spouses and 
unmarried children of aliens perma- 
nently in residence in the United States. 

Third. The next 10 percent plus the 
unused parts of 1 and 2 above—to mem- 
bers of professions, scientists and artists. 

Fourth. The next 10 percent plus the 
unused parts of the three items listed 
above—to married children of U.S. citi- 
zens. 

Fifth. The next 24 percent plus the 
unused parts of the items listed above— 
to brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens. 

Sixth. The next 10 percent plus the 
unused parts of the items listed above— 
to skilled or unskilled persons capable of 
filling U.S. labor shortages—but these 
individuals must also obtain a certificate 
from the Secretary of Labor that they 
will not injure the labor market. 

Seventh. The next 6 percent plus the 
unused parts of the items listed above— 
political refugees—these are limited to 
10,200 persons per year. 

Eighth. Any part of the 170,000 total 
that is not used above will go to qualified 
immigrants in the order of their qualifi- 
cations on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Persons coming in as workers will be re- 
quired to establish by a certificate from 
the Secretary of Labor that they will not 
harm the labor market at their destina- 
tion. They also will have to establish 
that they can obtain a job. 


CONCLUSION 


I have supported this bill not only 
because it is necessary to correct the in- 
justices suffered by thousands of our citi- 
zens, but also because it will strengthen 
our country by bringing fine new people 
to our shores who will contribute to our 
culture and economy through their skills, 
knowledge, and talents. It also will ben- 
efit those citizens who now have to sup- 
port close relatives overseas, who are 
waiting out the years before they can 
come here. 

This bill will also demonstrate to the 
nations of the world that we recognize 
each nation as sovereign, with its citi- 
zens entitled to equal standing before 
our laws. I believe this will greatly bene- 
fit our relations with our friends and 
allies, particularly those in the Orient. 

This bill will not solve all of our im- 
migration problems, but it will do much 
to improve present policy. The people of 
the United States, and in particular, 
many in the Seventh District of Wash- 
ington will benefit from the passage of 
this logical, humanitarian immigration 
bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
MInNIsH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, when 
the ledger of the 89th Congress is writ- 
ten one of the many entries it will con- 
tain, I am sure, will record the enact- 
ment of legislation reforming the basic 
principles of our immigration quota sys- 
tem. It is most gratifying to me to sup- 
port the immigration reform bill now 
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before the House that, as President John- 
son stated recently, “will wash away a 
stain on our national conscience and in 
its place engrave the mark of a just and 
hopeful country.” 

Basic immigration reform has been an 
issue facing Congress for many years. 
The attempts to enact these reforms 
have gotten nowhere. There has been 
an abundance of talk but a complete 
absence of action. As a result the is- 
sues and the arguments have become 
somewhat shopworn. It is unfortunately 
true that any issue can become some- 
what tarnished after many years of 
futile discussion. This should not result 
in its being relegated to the status of 
the hackneyed. 

The archives of history are stored with 
many great issues of the past which un- 
derwent their periods in the limbo of 
procrastination and dilatory debate. 
They may have been delayed but they 
were not stopped. The undercurrents 
of truth and justice were working for 
them, cutting through the soggy marshes 
of error and opposition, to open up new 
pathways for the streams and rivers of 
progress, 

This country in its infancy traveled 
through many troubled decades and was 
nearly torn asunder over the question 
of whether one human being should be 
the chattel of another. From our pres- 
ent vantage point, it appears that the 
institution of slavery had to go because 
truth and justice, the inexorable forces 
that must in the end shape the rules by 
which men govern themselves, were, how- 
ever unhurriedly, to prevail. 

The present Congress has faced several 
of these issues. The need for action has 
become more apparent with each year 
it has been forestalled. We had ex- 
tended debate concerning the medical 
care needs for our older population and 
the educational needs of our youth. I 
am proud that this House has acted in 
a meaningful way to meet our obliga- 
tions to these sectors of the population 
by the approval of the Medicare-Social 
Security Amendments of 1965 and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and, hopefully later this week, the 
Higher Education Act. Puture students 
of history will wonder at the amount of 
fuss and bother that had to be raised 
before these things could be done. 

It will be the same with immigration. 
For over 40 years this country has been 
saddled with an immigration quota sys- 
tem that is an aberration from the steady 
progress we have experienced in our na- 
tional traditions and institutions. 

Enacted during the period of isolation- 
ist hysteria following World War I, this 
quota system is completely out of step 
with our standards of today. Un- 
fortunately, its hoary age alone has 
helped to clothe it with some of the trap- 
pings of a solid institution which it does 
not deserve. There are some who believe 
that it alone can safeguard the country 
from an avalanche of undesirable im- 
migration. Tamper with it and you will 
open the floodgates, they ominously 
proclaim. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The quota system is, after all, 
primarily a means for limiting the num- 
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ber of aliens who will be allowed to enter 
the United States for permanent resi- 
dence. Surely the human mind is cap- 
able of conceiving more than one method 
of accomplishing this purpose. In my 
judgment, the most sensible, just, and 
practicable method is embodied in the 
bill that is now before this body. This 
sets up a system of preferences in these 
broad categories: First, close relatives of 
United States citizens; second, scientists, 
artists, and other professionals; third, 
workers needed to fill specific domestic 
labor shortages; fourth, refugees from 
communism. This policy will end the 
tragic separation of families occasioned 
by the harsh quota restrictions and will 
admit applicants on the basis of their 
talents and skills instead of on the fact 
that they were born in certain countries. 

The national origins quota system is 
based upon a belief that the people of 
one nationality or race are superior to 
those of another. Most Americans 
would agree, I am sure, that such a belief, 
however popular it once might have 
been, has no place in the laws of our 
Nation today. 

It is no secret that when the first per- 
manent immigration quota law was 
adopted in 1924 it was purposely de- 
signed to curtail the new immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe while 
not interfering with the old immigration 
from northern and western Europe. 
This is apparent when one merely exam- 
ines what the quotas are. 

Great Britain, for example, has an 
annual quota of over 65,000—more than 
one-third of the total quotas of all the 
countries of the world, most of which 
goes unused every year. Germany and 
Ireland also have liberal quotas, reflect- 
ing the many early settlers from those 
countries. At the same time, a country 
like Greece whose immigration quota is 
oversubscribed by some 105,000 visa ap- 
plications, has a quota of 308. Italy, 
with 51 million people, has a quota of 
5,666 annually. A citizen of the United 
States who has, say, a Swiss brother can 
obtain his admission promptly. But his 
neighbors must wait an indefinite num- 
ber of years before they can be joined by 
their brothers from Greece and Italy. 
Surely, equity demands that American 
citizens be accorded equal consideration 
in bringing their loved ones here. A 
nation of immigrants should make no 
such jarring distinctions among its own 
people. 

We have a situation in which the im- 
migration quotas allotted to certain 
countries are larger than they can use, 
while other countries are given quotas 
which are paltry in relation to their 
needs, And all of this is determined by 
the accidents of history—which coun- 
tries had contributed the most stock to 
the U.S. population as it existed in the 
year 1920. The pending bill affords us 
an opportunity to improve the method 
of controlling immigration numerically, 
without substantially increasing it in 
numbers. This bill would establish a 
more realistic and integral system than 
we now have under the national origins 
formula. The present system has neces- 
sitated the enactment of numerous spe- 
cial laws to allow many thousands of 
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worthy individuals to enter the country 
since the end of World War II. These 
have included the Displaced Persons Act, 
the Refugee Relief Act, and other laws 
granting nonquota admission to special 
groups, not to mention the great num- 
ber of private immigration bills that 
have been enacted. Were it not for the 
lack of sound reason in the national ori- 
gins formula, few of these special laws 
would have been necessary. 

The national origins quota system is 
as foreign to our national ideals today as 
is the once accepted institution of slav- 
ery. It has made its appearance on the 
national scene and has stubbornly re- 
fused to make its exit. I suggest that we 
finally take action where it has been 
postponed for too long and remove this 
anachronism from our laws this year. 
I urge passage of H.R. 2580. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
sider it a special honor to rise today in 
favor of H.R. 2580, a bill to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. For 
the past 5 years I have been active in 
efforts to amend our discriminatory and 
unfair immigration policy. In 1961, 1963, 
and again in 1965, I introduced bills to 
achieve the purposes presently sought by 
H.R. 2580. It is indeed a pleasure to 
speak once again in favor of such legis- 
lation. 

My reason for supporting and intro- 
ducing immigration bills throughout the 
years is a simple and straightforward 
one: I believe that the national origins 
quota system is incompatible with our 
basic American ideals and traditions. To 
quote President Johnson: 

Over the years the ancestors of all of us— 
some 42 million human beings—have mi- 
grated to these shores. The fundamental, 
longtime American attitude has been to ask 
not where a person comes from but what are 
his personal qualities. On this basis men 
and women migrated from every quarter of 
the globe. By their hard work and their 
enormously varied talents they hewed a great 
nation out of a wilderness. By their dedica- 
tion to liberty and equality, they created a 
society reflecting man’s most cherished 
ideals. 


The present immigration law frustrates 
this basic American tradition. It assigns 
large quotas to countries that in many 
cases do not want or need them. At the 
same time, other countries are given very 
small quotas and hence have very long 
waiting lists. These unjust quotas, which 
are based on nothing but the geograph- 
ical location of the country, deprive 
America of people whose skills and abili- 
ties may be urgently needed in this coun- 
try. This policy quite unfairly asks where 
a person was born, not what can he con- 
tribute to this country. 

However unfair this may be, it is not 
the most unfair and inhumane aspect 
of the present system of national origins. 
The worst aspect of this system is the 
fact that it often prohibits the reuniting 
of families. Though Congress has been 
most generous and sympathetic in enact- 
ins special legislation to correct these 
problems, the fact remains that the im- 
migration policy of the United States 
creates human pressures and personal 
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hardships which need not be created. 
Under the present system, mothers are 
separated from children and husbands 
are separated from wives, all because we 
refuse to abolish our archaic quota re- 
strictions on immigration. 

H.R. 2580 will correct both of these in- 
justices. It will eliminate the discrimi- 
natory national origins system by June 
30, 1968. In its place a new preference 
system will be created which will both 
reunite separated families and make pos- 
sible increased admittance of those who 
can contribute to the U.S. economic and 
cultural interests. 

The proposed legislation places a ceil- 
ing of 170,000 on the number of immi- 
grants to be admitted to the United 
States in any 1 given year. Excluded 
from this total figure are immediate 
relatives of U.S. citizens, and natives of 
independent Western Hemisphere na- 
tions. It also establishes an order of 
preference priorities within the 170,000 
limitation. These priorities are de- 
signed to bring other relatives of U.S. 
citizens to this country, and to insure 
that there will never be a shortage of 
professional men, scientists, and artists 
in America. Thus, H.R. 2580 serves the 
dual purpose of reuniting separated fam- 
ilies, and making possible the immigra- 
tion of needed skilled persons to our 
Nation. 

This new selection system will operate 
on a first-come, first-served basis within 
the respective preference categories. 
No regard will be given to place of birth, 
although no country will be allowed more 
than 20,000 immigrants in any 1 year 
in order to prevent an unreasonable 
number of persons from one foreign state. 
Finally, the new bill will repeal the dis- 
criminatory Asia-Pacific triangle provi- 
sion of the present law. 

It is important to note that this new 
law will not open the floodgates of im- 
migration as charged by opponents of 
the bill. The new limitation on admis- 
sions means an increase of only about 
2,000 persons over the presently author- 
ized annual total. I should point out 
also that H.R. 2580 has been designed to 
protect the status of the American work- 
er and the national economy. Under this 
law responsibility will be placed upon the 
intending immigrant to obtain clearance 
from the Secretary of Labor prior to is- 
suance of a visa. The Secretary would, 
of course, clear no one who would be 
likely to displace a qualified American 
worker or whose employment in this 
country would adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of persons sim- 
ilarly employed in the United States. 

During the 12 years which have elapsed 
since President Truman called upon the 
public conscience to demand a fair im- 
migration policy, the suffering of those 
separated from their loved ones, sup- 
pressed politically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, oppressed economically and 
socially, has not been abated. At the 
same time, the country has sorely missed 
the contributions which many who were 
denied entrance might have made. 

The continued development and great- 
ness of our Nation depends heavily on 
the decisions we make today. This coun- 
try has taken to its shores the abandoned 
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and the oppressed of many nations in 
years past. These immigrants have 
made their contributions to our culture 
and our industrial and economic prog- 
ress. Many of them have gone on to lead 
our Nation in its times of crisis. It is, 
indeed, the diversity of origin, the intel- 
lectual and cultural exchange, that con- 
stitutes our strength. We cannot turn 
our backs on our heritage and our his- 
tory; neither can we turn deaf ears to- 
ward those who are today seeking our 
shores and are being turned away by our 
inequitous policy. 

Over a century ago America’s first 
truly great poet wrote these words: 

We are not merely a nation, but a nation 
of nations. 


For the last few decades we have not 
been a nation of nations; we have been 
rather a nation of a few select nations. 
Our immigration policy has clearly and 
unashamedly discriminated against per- 
sons born in certain parts of the world. 
This Congress has recently enacted legis. 
lation aimed at the final elimination of 
the vestiges of slavery and discrimina- 
tion within our shores. I urge that my 
distinguished colleagues unite once again 
in bipartisan support of this bill which 
would end another example of discrim- 
ination and extend a sound promise of 
freedom to those throughout the world 
who wish to contribute to the ideals and 
goals and national well-being of our 
country. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ap- 
DABBO]. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill before us, H.R. 
2580, and I wish to commend the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the full 
committee on the many hard hours of 
work which have gone into this bill and 
their getting it before the House after so 
many years of waiting. We have long 
sought a revision of our present discrim- 
inatory immigration laws, and I know 
that we are now well on our way to the 
passage of equitable legislation. 

In my opinion, this legislation has been 
misunderstood by great numbers of our 
citizens. I have found that many people 
believe that this legislation will greatly 
increase the annual overall quota which, 
of course, is not true. Basically this bill 
provides for the gradual elimination of 
the national origins system and estab- 
lishes a new system for the distribution 
of quota numbers. 

This proposed legislation would only 
permit that portion of the total quota 
which is unused to be reallocated to those 
countries which have long waiting lists. 
Preference would be given first to those 
people of skills needed in this country 
and other preference would be given with 
a view toward reuniting families—all of 
this within the overall quota of 170,000. 
Certainly this is the fair and equitable 
way to choose those who wish to enter 
our country. 

Under this system, one can easily see 
that the immigrants would not be bur- 
dens upon our economy, as some charge, 
but they will be assets, bringing needed 
skills, and we must remember that they 
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will become consumers. I firmly believe 
that the majority of immigrants will in 
some way add to the greatness of this 
Nation just as our ancestors, and all past 
immigrants, have. 

The national origins system is discrim- 
inatory, and it gives a bad image to our 
friends overseas. The elimination of this 
system is long overdue, and the system 
which has been worked out by the ad- 
ministration and our Committee on the 
Judiciary is a good one. I urge my col- 
leagues to join in approving this bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Re]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of H.R. 
2580, as reported out by the Judiciary 
Committee. This bill is bipartisan in 
character; it properly ends the discrim- 
inatory national origins quota system; it 
provides for the reuniting of families; 
and it makes parents of US. citizens 
nonquota. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, these 
immigration reforms are long overdue. 
In the 88th Congress I introduced H.R. 
11437 on May 28, 1964; and reintroduced 
legislation which embodied a compre- 
hensive revision of our immigration laws 
in the 89th Congress—H.R. 5324 on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1965. 

I firmly believe our immigration laws 
should be based on principle and be made 
a matter of clear and progressive law— 
equally applicable to all; not subject to 
caprice and winds of political pressure 
which can affect administrative judg- 
ment. I am happy to say that the bill 
we are considering today is consonant 
with these objectives. 

Specifically, I testified on April 6, 1965 
before the House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Nationality that 
our selection of those who are to become 
future Americans should be guided by— 

First. The reuniting of families, and 
the preservation of the home as the fun- 
damental unit of our society. 

Second. The attraction of those with 
special skills and talents to enrich our 
society, our economy, our culture and 
the whole fabric of our national life. 

Third. The welcoming of a generous 
number of refugees from persecution and 


.tyranny in order that they may share 


our freedom; and that we, seeing it anew 
through their eyes, will not forget how 
it is to defend. 

All those in Westchester and through- 
out the country who have close relatives 
unable to enter the United States because 
of heavily oversubscribed quota lists will 
be particularly pleased to know that the 
Department of States anticipates the en- 
try of those on waiting lists within 3 
years, many within the first year. This 
will be accomplished in part by a feature 
of this bill which allows the pooling of 
unused quota numbers to countries which 
do not have enough quota numbers to 
satisfy the need for eligible immigrants. 

Equally important is the fact that this 
bill will revise our discriminatory and 
outdated laws without substantially in- 
creasing the number of immigrants we 
welcome to the United States each year. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge every Member 
of the House to support H.R. 2580. An 
American is a hybrid of many breeds and 
has the vigor of that high heritage. 
What began with an Italian, sailing in a 
Spanish ship, has seen, in our own time, 
an immigrant’s grandson reach the 
White House—and so the grand story 
goes on. We are truly a nation of immi- 
grants. If we would honor our heritage 
we must put an end—here and now—to 
discriminatory national origins quotas 
and divided families. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation, 
H.R. 2580. 

Mr. Chairman, we are here today to 
ratify that which has begged ratifica- 
tion for a long, long time. I am refer- 
ring to changes in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as largely encompassed 
in H.R. 2580, eliminating the so-called 
national origins” limitations upon im- 
migrants into the United States. As 
Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson all have said, dis- 
crimination against certain peoples of 
the world by failing to welcome them 
equally with others is in direct variance 
with our American ideals. 

I share with my colleagues on both 
sides of the asile pride in representing 
Americans of diverse national origins. 
That pride, in part, has led us to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
reject the national origins limitations 
and replace them with a system author- 
izing equal numbers of immigrants from 
the various countries. 

It is pertinent to point out, however, 
Mr. Chairman, that a considerable 
amount of my constituent mail expresses 
strong opposition to any changes in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Most 
of these objections express fears that 
floods of immigrants from various de- 
pressed countries will swarm across this 
land of opportunity and take away jobs 
and other opportunities which our pres- 
ent citizens might otherwise have. I 
think it is time to explain in detail that 
this is not the case in this bill so that 
their fears may be calmed. 

To clarify the situation, it may sim- 
plify things to understand that our im- 
migration laws largely effect two gen- 
eral areas of the world in two widely dif- 
ferent ways. The first of these is the 
Americas—the Western Hemisphere. 
Under present immigration laws, there 
is no limitation on the number of im- 
migrants into the United States from 
other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. During the last 10 years, total 
annual immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere has averaged about 111,000. 
For the past 5 years, the average has 
been 125,000. 

Under the changes in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act as proposed in H.R. 
2580, as it first came before us today, this 
lack of a numerical limitation from 
Western Hemispheric countries was not 
proposed to be changed. However, be- 
cause of the great amount of concern, at 
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least by my constituents, I am support- 
ing the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MacGree- 
or] which would place a generous limita- 
tion of 115,000 immigrants from other 
countries in this hemisphere. 

As to the immigrants from other areas 
of the world, these have been limited to 
158,561, plus the political and other refu- 
gees who have fied to the United States 
without being charged to any particular 
quota. Under this bill, a limitation of 
170,000, including up to 10,200 of such 
refugees, will be permitted to enter this 
country. It is estimated that these limi- 
tations, in addition to other controls on 
the immigration of workers, should cause 
immigration under the new system to be 
maintained at about the present level. 

It has been my longstanding opinion 
that there was room for considerable im- 
provement in the present immigration 
laws. I feel that, realistically, we must 
continue to recognize an annual limita- 
tion on the number of immigrants we can 
absorb. This bill, plus the amendment 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, pro- 
vides this limitation. 

It is equally clear that limiting immi- 
gration on the basis of national origin is 
completely out of keeping with the his- 
toric and continuing concepts on which 
this Nation is based. I do feel, however, 
that priorities must be set up to show our 
special concern in accomplishing the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

First. To emphasize the importance of 
reuniting families by giving high priority 
to those abroad who have close relatives 
already in the United States. We should 
give every consideration to uniting fami- 
lies of U.S. citizens and permanent resi- 
dent aliens. 

Second. Applicants with needed skills, 
talents and special training should be 
given high priority. While this will wel- 
come needed professional people and per- 
sons of exceptional ability in the sciences 
and the arts, the bill also includes ade- 
quate checks against “pirating” of lead- 
ership and professional talents from de- 
veloping countries as not in the best in- 
terest of this Nation. 

Third. To provide a sanctuary for vic- 
tims of religious and political persecu- 
tion and national catastrophes seeking 
total freedom and total religious liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this special em- 
phasis on reuniting families and in 
continuing our longstanding policy as a 
haven for political and religious refugees 
without regard to national origin is one 
of the finest things we have done this 
year. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
now yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Linpsay], 10 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
House can take pride in the passage of 
the immigration reform bill before us 
today, for it will serve a national prin- 
ciple of equality and human dignity. 
Our existing immigration law does not. 
It betrays both our national and inter- 
national aspirations. 

I refer, of course, to the antiquated 
and discriminatory national-origins 
quota system, which for more than 40 
years has judged new Americans not on 
their individual worth, but almost solely 
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on the basis of their nationality. The 
system is degrading and inflammatory. 
It reflects a sad and unnecessary conflict 
with our ideals. This bill, at long last, 
gives us the opportunity to abolish the 
system. 

I have favored repeal of the quota 
system since I first introduced a bill to 
reform the immigration law in 1959. 
The bill, which I reintroduced in each 
succeeding Congress, has been incorpo- 
rated into the measure, H.R. 2580, to be 
voted on today. 

In common with my bill, H.R. 93, the 
measure moves toward the elimination 
of the quota system. The system would 
end July 1, 1968. In the meantime, the 
unused quota numbers will be redistrib- 
uted among oversubscribed countries. 

To use just one illustration, Italy has 
an annual quota of 5,666. More than a 
quarter million Italians are waiting to 
use these numbers, including more than 
140,000 relatives of U.S. citizens. 

Great Britain’s quota is 65,361. It 
has never been filled. Yet under exist- 
ing law the excess numbers cannot be 
awarded to Italy or any other country. 


The interim provision quite properly re- 


moves this silly inflexibility. 

More importantly, of course, the bill 
dooms the anachronistic, prejudicial 
quota system. Only a few statistics are 
needed to show the vitiating effect of 
this system upon the foreign relations of 
the United States: 

India, with a population of more than 
450 million, is the largest English-speak- 
ing country in the world. Its annual 
quota is 100—the same as Iceland’s. 

Ireland uses only about 35 percent of 
its quota of 17,756. Yet it receives more 
quota numbers than all of Asia and 
Africa combined. 

Greece, where this country instituted 
the Marshall plan, has a population of 
almost 10 million, Its quota is exactly 
308. More than 100,000 persons are 
waiting for those visas. 

Lastly, this Nation has committed it- 
self to the defense of the independence of 
South Vietnam. Yet the quota for that 
country of 15 million is exactly 100. Ap- 
parently we are willing to risk a major 
war for the right of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple to live in freedom at the same time 
our quota system makes it clear we do 
not want very great numbers of them to 
live with us. 

The bill establishes an annual limita- 
tion of 170,000 immigrants from outside 
the Western Hemisphere, and I hope the 
firm ceiling will encourage favorable 
votes from Members of Congress who in 
the past have expressed reservations 
about immigration law reform. Since 
the total includes 10,200 refugees, the in- 
creased immigration will be only a token 
figure of about 2,000 a year. 

In addition, quota immigration from 
any one country will be restricted to 
20,000. 

The bill makes it clear, I think, that 
the abandonment of the quota system 
will not open this country to a flood of 
immigrants. The law, obviously, must be 
geared to this country’s absorptive ca- 
pacity. What we are concerned with is 
not increased immigration, but equitable 
immigration. 
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Another provision of the bill which 
should win widespread support - not only 
in this body, but from the general pub- 
lic—is the stricter regulation of immi- 
— entering the American labor mar- 

et. 

The bill provides that aliens coming 
here for employment must be cleared by 
the Secretary of Labor, who must certify 
that the immigrant will not usurp job op- 
portunities in our labor market or upset 
competitive wage scales. The provision, 
significantly covers all immigrants from 
the Western Hemisphere, who have not, 
and will not, be subject to quotas. 

The bill improves upon the existing 
system of giving preference to immi- 
grants according to family ties and spe- 
cial skills and talents which will benefit 
the United States. 

Iam happy, also, that the measure will 
remove the quota restrictions on the 
parents of U.S. citizens. The admission 
of parents was one of the key objectives 
of my immigration bill. 

Another major provision of H.R. 93 
was to set definite limits on the admission 
of world refugees and escapees from 
Communist countries. In placing an 
annual quota of 10,200 upon refugees, 
the bill under debate today closely corre- 
sponds to the measure I introduced 6 
years ago. 

I believe the Judiciary Committee was 
wise in eliminating the section of the 
original administraiion bill giving the 
Attorney General almost unlimited au- 
thority to admit refugees and escapees. 
The limitation in this bill is both explicit 
and fixed, and retains congressional con- 
trol over the Nation’s immigration 
policies. 

Two provisions of my bill have not 
been included in the administration 
measure, and I think the omissions are 
regrettable. 

The first would have revised the exist- 
ing provision which deprives any U.S. 
citizen of his citizenship if he votes in 
a foreign election. My bill would have 
permitted citizenship revocation only if 
such voting was done with the intent to 
renounce U.S. nationality or to acquire 
the nationality of a foreign state. 

The second would have struck from 
the Immigration and Nationality Act a 
section permitting the Government to 
cancel the citizenship of a naturalized 
citizen for living in a foreign country 
for a substantial period of time. The 
section has been found unconstitutional 
by the U.S. Supreme Court and should 
be expunged. 

Despite the omissions in the bill before 
us today, I believe the bill contains much 
of the spirit and most of the substance 
of the immigration law reforms I have 
fought for during my service in Congress. 

My interest in this legislation stems 
from the role of New York City, part of 
which I represent, as the port of entry 
for most of the immigrants to the United 
States. I have long felt that our im- 
migration law was unworthy of the sym- 
bolism of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor. 

The bill we vote on today, in my judg- 
ment, will bring to our immigration law 
an honesty and flexibility it presently 
lacks, and will give real meaning to the 
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world-famed inscription at the base of 
that statue. 

The bill will reunite families, many of 
them in New York City, who are now 
separated by an arbitrary and outmoded 
immigration policy. It will give even 
greater preference to persons of special 
abilities. And it will insure that immi- 
grants be capable of supporting them- 
selves without endangering the liveli- 
hoods of American working people. 

It should be emphasized that all of 
this will be accomplished with only a 
minimal increase in the actual number of 
immigrants coming to this country. As 
I indicated earlier, reform does not nec- 
essarily entail more immigration; we are 
concerned here, not with statistics, but 
with a philosophy. That philosophy is 
that the American concept of reason and 
justice applies equally to all men. It is 
on trial today. 

For all of these reasons, then, I shall 
vote for this bill. I hope that those who 
may be a son—or, like myself, a grand- 
son—of an immigrant will join in ap- 
proving this legislation. I think that 
perhaps many of us have ancestors look- 
ing over our shoulders. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Roprno]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with deep conviction that I urge my 
colleagues from both parties to support 
the measure to reform the Nation's im- 
migration laws that is currently before 
Congress. The last three Presidents of 
the United States have urged the en- 
actment of such a measure. I myself 
have worked vigorously since I have been 
in Congress in behalf of this legislation. 
The bill that is now before us is the prod- 
uct of the tireless efforts of Chairman 
CELLER, of the Judiciary Committee, 
Chairman FEIGHAN, of the Immigration 
Subcommittee, and the subcommittee 
members from both of our parties. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration, I have been impressed by 
the nonpartisan spirit in which it has 
been drawn up. So faithfully does it 
represent the thinking of committee 
members that it must indeed reflect the 
sentiments of the Nation with equal 
fidelity. 

This bill is long overdue. We have 
recognized its need since the end of 
World War II, and even before. I am 
delighted that we have the opportunity 
now to make it into law. I ask my col- 
leagues to approve it by an overwhelming 
majority as a message that the United 
States, through its freely elected repre- 
sentatives, continues to stand for the 
great principles of human freedom and 
equality on which the Nation was 
founded almost two centuries ago. 

The most dramatic feature of the im- 
migration bill is the provision abolishing 
the national origins quota system. The 
quotas under this system, said President 
Johnson, “imply that men and women 
from some countries are, just because of 
where they come from, more desirable 
citizens than others. We have no right 
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to disparage the ancestors of millions of 
our fellow Americans in this way.” 
Forty years ago, the national origins 
quota system was first enacted into law. 
It was a time of fright when Americans, 
having recently emerged from World 
War I, seemed uncertain of themselves. 
Their reaction was to isolate themselves 
from the world, close their gates to new 
blood and new ideas, withdraw to the 
humdrum and the conventional. The 
repeal of the national origins quota sys- 
tem is a reaffirmation of our sturdy faith 
in human equality, of our enthusiasm for 
setting democratic standards for the rest 
of the world, of our willingness to lead 
a global community of peoples toward 
universal recognition of human dignity. 
Under the outgoing system—which will 
terminate in a 3-year period—immigra- 
tion quotas were assigned to countries in 
ratio to the number of Americans of that 
country’s origin in the total American 
population. As a consequence, northern 
Europe—the region from which most 
Americans came during this Nation’s 
first century—was assigned a dispropor- 
tionate share of the total annual quota. 


Though northern Europe frequently did 


not exhaust its quota, other countries 
were forbidden to take up the slack. It 
was easier to bring in an English maid 
than a Greek doctor, to say nothing of a 
Japanese physicist, despite the contrast- 
ing contribution they could make to the 
United States. Large waiting lists built 
up in countries like Greece and Italy, but 
by statute, there was no way to take into 
account the value of individuals on these 
lists. Meanwhile, the ugly shadow of 
racial discrimination lay over our laws, 
for all the world to see. I say with con- 
fidence that only good will come to the 
United States from sweeping away the 
national origins quota system. Our ac- 
tion is already late. It will, at last, rep- 
resent a return to our earlier idealism. At 
the same time, it will bring important 
practical benefits to our society. 

Under the new immigration system, im- 
migrants will be selected not on the basis 
of their race but primarily on their fam- 
ily relationship to American citizens and 
on the talents and skills that they pos- 
sess. A total of 170,000 immigrants— 
apart from those in special categories— 
are henceforth to be admitted each year, 
with no country to be allowed more than 
20,000 immigrants. The new system per- 
mits us to reunite families and to encour- 
age the coming of men and women who 
will be assets to our economic and cul- 
tural life. 

Let me describe briefly the humane as- 
pects of the measure before us. The first 
20 percent of the total allocation will go 
to unmarried children of American citi- 
zens. The second 20 percent, plus unused 
portions of the first 20 percent, will go to 
the husbands, wives and unmarried adult 
children of alien residents. The fourth 
10 percent will be assigned to the married 
children of American citizens. The next 
24 percent, plus leftovers from earlier 
priorities, has been set aside for brothers 
and sisters of American citizens. In ad- 
dition to these preferences, a category of 
“immediate relatives“ has been estab- 
lished to include parents, spouses and 
minor unmarried children of American 
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citizens, all of whom are to be admitted 
without regard to the 170,000 total limi- 
tation on immigration. The bill, then, 
goes far toward eliminating the cruelties 
of family separation which the United 
States has inadvertently been responsible 
for committing under the old law. 

Thanks to the provision that sets aside 
20 percent of the total annual limita- 
tion to members of professions, scientists 
and artists, the bill will certainly go far 
toward enriching the cultural and eco- 
nomic life of our Nation. We in the 
United States are very fortunate in be- 
ing able to offer great opportunities to 
persons in this category. In the past, 
we have been handicapped in inviting 
them to live among us. This provision 
wisely encourages the most highly edu- 
cated and talented members of our so- 
cieties to make their homes in the United 
States. In addition, it establishes a cate- 
gory to which 10 percent of the total 
annual allotment is assigned for skilled 
and unskilled persons whose capacities 
are needed to remedy deficiencies in the 
United States. The Secretary of Labor 
is held responsible for the certifying of 
labor shortages which this provision is 
meant to remedy. This and other laws 
make it quite clear that the Secretary is 
not to authorize the admittance of immi- 
grants to displace American labor. But 
if there appears a shortage of labor which 
Americans cannot fill and of which there 
is an abundance abroad, the Secretary 
can take action to satisfy the need. 
American labor is not hurt thereby and 
the American economy is helped to pros- 
per. 

It is important to note that this bill 
also reaffirms the great American tradi- 
tion, symbolized by the Statue of Liber- 
ty and the inscription on its base, of of- 
fering a haven to the victims of oppres- 
sion anywhere. This bill sets aside an 
annual allotment of 10,200 places for the 
entry of religious, political, or racial ref- 
ugees. It carefully establishes conditions 
which guarantee against any influx of 
refugees who might be openly or covertly 
hostile to American principles. But it 
permits the President, under the super- 
vision of Congress, to act with dispatch in 
assisting the oppressed to find relief in 
the United States from danger. This 
provision enables this country to acquit 
with a minimum of administrative diffi- 
culty that obligation we have always as- 
sumed toward those whom Emma Laz- 
arus glowingly called the “huddled 
masses yearning to be free.” 

Finally, this bill makes a variety of 
other improvements, some major and 
some minor, on previous immigration 
legislation. It eliminates, for example, 
the “Asia-Pacific triangle” provision of 
the existing law, which points a particu- 
larly discriminatory finger at oriental 
peoples. It further takes into account 
the recent independence of Jamaica and 
Trinidad-Tobago by relieving them of all 
quotas and including them in the cate- 
gory of “special immigrant” countries, 
in which all the other free nations of the 
Western Hemisphere are included. This 
bill maintains the policy of freely admit- 
ting our neighbors from the Western 
Hemisphere, but instructs the President 
to inform Congress if the practice begins 
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to threaten population balance or na- 
tional values. 

This is with reference to the proposed 
amendment of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MacGREGOR]. We have built 
into this bill, as Chairman CELLER stated 
earlier, a protection that in the event im- 
migration from the Western Hemisphere 
exceeds a certain amount the President 
can go back to Congress for a remedy. 

I join with the chairman in urging the 
rejection of the MacGregor amendment, 
because we have the protection at the 
present time, and I believe that we are 
crying “wolf” when the wolf is not 
present. 

The measure also retains the exclu- 
sionary provisions of its predecessors, de- 
signed to assure that the United States 
does not become burdened with persons 
who are physically or morally unfit. 
Though this objective remains un- 
changed, several of the old definitions of 
unfitness have been refined to conform 
with new medical or psychological knowl- 
edge. It is the careful attention to de- 
tails such as these that make the bill an 
excellent piece of legislation. 

Let me say that the net result of this 
legislation on everyday American life will 
not be great. This bill corrects injustice. 
It substitutes practicality for bigotry. It 
will remove a thorn from the conduct of 
our foreign relations. But the annual in- 
flux of foreigners will continue to be 
barely perceptible in a population as 
large and as heterogeneous as our own. 
The immigration total of 170,000 does not 
represent a substantial increase over 
earlier years. The effect on our economy 
and our society will scarcely be noticed. 

But for the individuals who are af- 
fected by this measure, the impact will 
be enormous. The family reunited will 
know the meaning of this law. The men 
and women who are extended new hope 
in life will understand the meaning of 
this law. It is right that Congress act in 
their behalf because concern for the in- 
dividual is our national heritage. It is 
our birthright that we are a nation of 
men, women and children, each an in- 
dividual, and not a pawn of society or the 
State. This measure is testimony of 
America’s regard for the worth of the in- 
dividual. I urge that it be passed over- 


West Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
very much that I have to indicate to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GIL- 
BERT] that at such time as his amend- 
ment will be offered I shall be compelled 
to do my very best to convince the Com- 
mittee that it is not necessary. 

In this legislation we have tried our 
very best in more than one instance to 
protect the interests of the American 
workingman. We have gone to great 
lengths to try to do this and to write 
into this bill some affirmative require- 
ments so that the American working- 
man may be protected from an infiow of 
mass immigration from any area of the 
world. We have made this applicable to 
the preference categories set up in the 
bill; the third preference, the sixth pref- 
erence and the nonpreference categories 
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as well as the Western Hemisphere. So 
for those reasons and fact that I am 
fully convinced that we have taken every 
precaution that we possibly can to write 
into this bill restrictions which go to the 
very heart of protecting American labor, 
Ishall oppose his amendment. 

In addition to that, the amendment 
which the gentleman suggests he desires 
to offer is in present law, is in operation 
and is now working effectively to do the 
very things that he indicates he desires 
to have done. 

I would oppose the amendment for 
this further reason, that this covers a 
subject matter which legitimately be- 
longs to another committee of this body. 
For a long time past the Committee on 
Agriculture has had this matter under 
its consideration from time to time. I 
should think this would be not the prop- 
er place to consider a change of this type. 
For that reason I must respectfully say 
to the gentleman from New York that 
I intend to oppose his amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, under no 
circumstances could I have supported 
H.R. 2580 in the form in which it was 
originally introduced. In that form, it 
would have increased annual immigra- 
tion by several hundred thousand, an in- 
crease which the American economy 
could not possibly have absorbed, an in- 
crease which would have added an un- 
supportable burden to the unemploy- 
ment and public welfare rolls of this 
country and further complicated our 
urban housing, sanitation, education, 
and medical problems. The original bill 
would have legalized the status of ship 
jumpers and lifted restrictions against 
admission of the insane and those af- 
flicted with psychopathic personality. 
Far worse, the bill as first introduced 
would have surrendered historic con- 
gressional control over immigration and 
delegated discretionary authority to the 
executive branch of the Government. 
Specifically, it would have for the first 
time in our history created an Immigra- 
tion Board and authorized the President 
to distribute up to 50 percent of pooled 
quota numbers as he saw fit. 

Suffice it to say that H.R. 2580 in its 
present form bears practically no re- 
semblance to the original text, either in 
content or consequence. Not only does 
the committee bill represent a vast im- 
provement over the original bill; it also 
tightens and strengthens the present 
statutory law. Accordingly, if the Mac- 
Gregor amendment which I will discuss 
later is adopted and if no weakening 
amendments are added, I will support 
this legislation. 

Let me discuss a few of the provisions 
of the new bill which I regard as meri- 
torious. First of all, this bill, unlike the 
original bill, places chief emphasis on 
the human equation. In three ways, it 
gives first priority to the reunification of 
families. First, on the spouses and chil- 
dren of American citizens and on the 
parents of citizens over 21 years of age, 
there is no numerical limitation what- 
ever. If they meet all of the qualifica- 
tions and violate none of the exclusion- 
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ary provisions contained in the present 
statute, these immediate relatives will be 
able to join their American kinsmen 
promptly. Second, four of the eight 
preference categories, including the first 
two, are assigned to other qualified rela- 
tives of citizens and permanent resident 
aliens. Third, while relative immigrants 
must still furnish proof that they will 
not become public charges, they are not 
subject to the new labor controls ap- 
plicable to other types of immigrants. 

The new labor controls, I think, con- 
stitute another distinct improvement 
over the original bill and, indeed, the 
present law itself. This bill provides 
that no immigrant will be granted a visa 
until the Secretary of Labor has made 
an affirmative finding that his presence 
in this country will not deprive an Amer- 
ican worker for a job and will not im- 
pair the American wage structure or 
other working conditions. This mandate 
applies to all Western Hemisphere im- 
migrants—except immediate relative 
immigrants—and to professional work- 
ers, skilled workers, unskilled workers, 
and all workers in the nonpreference 
category. Moreover, the Secretary of 
Labor must make this finding on an in- 
dividual immigrant basis and must re- 
port his findings regularly to the Con- 
gress. Although some fear has been ex- 
pressed that the Secretary’s power is too 
broad and too flexible, I am encouraged 
to believe that, in the face of a continu- 
ing congressional oversight, the Secre- 
tary will use his power prudently. 

This bill makes a significant improve- 
ment in the refugee program. Hereto- 
fore, under the Fair Share Refugee Act, 
the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
had authority to determine eligibility 
qualifications for refugee status. This 
bill repeals that act, spells out our own 
definition of a refugee, commits to the 
President power to authorize the condi- 
tional entry of up to 10,200 refugees and 
reserves to the Congress the power to re- 
view the case history of every individual 
refugee he admits. Under the new defi- 
nition, the applicant must submit to an 
examination by an American immigra- 
tion official in a non-Communist country. 
He must satisfy the official that he has 
fied from a Communist-dominated coun- 
try or some country in the Middle East 
because of persecution or fear of persecu- 
tion on account of race, religion, or politi- 
cal opinion; that for that reason he is 
unable or unwilling to return to such 
country; and that he is not a national 
of the country in which he files his ap- 
plication. 

This change in the refugee program 
involves a change in the manner in which 
the parole provisions of the present law 
have been administered. When origi- 
nally written, the parole provisions were 
designed to enable the Attorney General 
to give temporary sanctuary to individ- 
uals caught in isolated personal crises. 
Over the years, the Attorney General, by 
interpretation, has stretched the parole 
provisions far beyond their intended 
boundaries to admit large groups. The 
language of the new bill, which for es- 
thetic and psychological reasons changes 
the word “parole” to “conditional entry,” 
restores the original intent of the law. 
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H.R. 2580 as amended also deals with 
a problem which has plagued consular 
officers for many years but with increas- 
ing frequency in recent years. Those 
who represent themselves as nonimmi- 
grants and apply for student and visitor 
visas do not always honestly intend to 
remain in the United States only tem- 
porarily. This bill gives the consular 
officer, uncertain about the applicant's 
bona fides, the power to require him to 
post a compliance bond. 

Except for the repeal of epilepsy as a 
ground for exclusion and changing the 
word ‘“‘feebleminded”—which has no pre- 
cise medical definition—to “mentally re- 
tarded,” the exclusionary provisions of 
the present law are left intact. However, 
the bill adds by specific language an ex- 
clusion which the authors of the present 
act thought had been included. Until 
the court ruled otherwise, it was intended 
that the term “psychopathic personality” 
should embrace “sexual deviation.” By 
using that precise medical term, the bill 
makes it plain that the Congress intends 
that aliens afflicted with that disgraceful 
disability be excluded from our shores. 

In only one important particular does 
the present version of H.R. 2580 resemble 
the original version, and that resem- 
blance is qualified. As originally intro- 
duced, the bill would have repealed the 
national origins system immediately. As 
now written, repeal is postponed for 3 
years, and in the interval, unused quotas 
are made available to the nations with 
oversubscribed quotas. Since first en- 
acted on May 26, 1924, the national ori- 
gins system as a concept has been a focal 
point of national and international de- 
bate. Its purpose has been called worthy 
and unworthy. Whether the concept is 
sound or unsound, the purpose worthy or 
unworthy, debate is no longer relevant. 
The question is moot. The purpose has 
not been achieved. The national origins 
system has not maintained the ethnic 
ratios of the American population which 
prevailed in 1920. As early as 15 years 
ago, after the system had been in opera- 
tion for only 25 years, there were as Many 
aliens entering this country outside the 
quota system as inside it. For the last 
3 years, for every immigrant entering un- 
der the quota system, there were two en- 
tering by other means, entirely within 
the law as amended by Congress from 
time to time. 

Accordingly, to condemn this bill be- 
cause it phases out the national origins 
system is to tilt at a windmill which has 
long since quit pumping water. It is 
less quixotic and avails more to aim our 
energies at another target. What we 
need to do is to fashion a substitute sys- 
tem which promotes family solidarity and 
fosters cultural and technological growth 
but which at the same time protects the 
national interest against a population 
surplus and a natural resources deficit. 
That is an altogether legitimate target, 
and the bill before us goes a long way in 
the direction of the target. It places a 
numerical ceiling of 170,000 on immigra- 
tion from the Eastern Hemisphere. 
However, it falls short of the target be- 
cause it places no ceiling on immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere. 
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This is regrettable, not only because 
it ignores the imminent danger of a pop- 
ulation surplus in the United States; it 
is regrettable because it works the in- 
justice of inequality. It is no answer to 
say that the present law places no limit 
on the Western Hemisphere. That is 
simply to confess that there is injustice 
in the present law, and such a confession 
in no way argues that the injustice of 
inequality should be perpetuated. In- 
deed, the entire purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to eliminate from our immigration 
laws discrimination based on geographi- 
cal origin. So long as there is a numeri- 
cal ceiling on the number of immigrants 
who will be admitted to the United States 
from the Eastern Hemisphere and no 
ceiling on the number of immigrants who 
will be admitted to the United States 
from the Western Hemisphere, this legis- 
lation will have failed in its stated pur- 
pose. Indeed, the discrimination will be 
threefold. In three ways, it will be easier 
for a man born in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to obtain an immigrant visa. 
First, he will not be subject to a hemi- 
sphere ceiling like the man born in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Second, he will not 
be subject to a national ceiling like the 
man born in a nation in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Third, he will not have to 
qualify in one of the preference cate- 
gories like the man born in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. So, in the absence of the 
MacGregor amendment, this bill will still 
discriminate against people on account of 
their place of birth. 

The MacGregor amendment, following 
the blueprint of the bill itself which fixes 
the ceiling for the 109 nations of the 
Eastern Hemisphere at 170,000, would 
impose a numerical ceiling of 115,000 im- 
migrants for the 24 countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. Like the Eastern 
Hemisphere ceiling, this ceiling would 
not apply to the spouses, children, and 
parents of American citizens. 

The first important thing to under- 
stand is that the MacGregor amendment 
is not numerically punitive. On the con- 
trary, the ceiling it imposes is 4,000 high- 
er than the average annual immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere in the last 
10 years. Moreover, the two hemisphere 
ceilings jointly authorize a world total 
of 285,000. This total is greater than the 
annual average, exclusive of immediate 
relatives, for the last 3 years. 

It is equally important to understand, 
however, that the MacGregor amend- 
ment recognizes the inescapable fact 
that, in the absence of a ceiling, West- 
ern Hemisphere immigration will expand 
at a dramatic pace in the immediate fu- 
ture. Modern history clearly refiects the 
trend. In the 5 years between 1955 
and 1959, Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion averaged 97,713 per year. In the 
5 years between 1960 and 1964, the an- 
nual average was 125,014—including 
spouses, children, and parents. This rep- 
resents an increase of better than 25 per- 
cent. The increase is due principally to 
two factors, a dramatic population 
growth (attributable to higher birth 
rates and lower death rates) and a stag- 
nation of the economy. By way of ex- 
ample, Brazil’s population growth rate 
is currently estimated to be 3.6 percent 
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compared with 1.6 percent in this coun- 
try; her annual per capita income is only 
$129. Between 1933 and 1959, Brazil 
quadrupled the number of her schools. 
Yet today, only half the Brazilian chil- 
dren in the 7 to 14 year bracket are at- 
tending school and in the high school age 
bracket, the figure is only 6 percent. 

Projections of population growth pre- 
pared by the Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs of the United Nations 
predicted an even greater expansion in 
the next 35 years. The 163 million popu- 
lation of Latin America and Mexico 
counted in 1950 will grow to 592 million 
by the year 2000. This represents an in- 
crease of 263.2 percent. 

According to the same source, in ad- 
dition to the absolute population in- 
crease, there will be a startling increase 
in the density of population. In tropical 
South America in 1950, there were 16 
people per square mile; by the year 2000, 
the figure will be 59. In Central Amer- 
ica, the increase will be from 36 to 143. 

While the percentage population 
growth rate in the United States is only 
half that of Latin America, the numeri- 
cal growth is substantial. In 1800, the 
daily increase was only 450; currently, 
U.S. population is growing by about 7,200 
a day. This means that in 700 days, less 
than 2 years, we will have 5 million more 
people, pushing our population above the 
200 million mark. According to the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, our current popula- 
tion growth rate requires the creation 
of a million new jobs a year. Today, 
over 70 percent of all Americans live in 
cities. Every demographer who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee testi- 
fied that an even larger percentage of 
new immigrants settled in the large cities 
rather than the rural areas in America. 
Already plagued by perplexing problems 
of urban congestion such as shortages of 
jobs, housing, schools, medical facilities, 
water, et cetera, the United States can 
hardly be fairly condemned if we weigh 
the additional burdens an even larger 
population would impose. 

I am not much impressed with the 
argument that the MacGregor amend- 
ment would embarrass the United States 
in her relations with her neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere. What about 
our neighbors and allies in the Eastern 
Hemisphere? What is embarrassing 
about a policy of equal treatment for all 
members of the community of nations? 
And why should not such a policy, de- 
signed to take effect 3 years later, be 
established now while we are engaged in 
the omnibus task of reforming our im- 
migration laws? Why postpone a chore 
we will some day most surely have to 
perform? And when that day comes, 
will not that chore, standing alone, be 
more difficult and more embarrassing to 
perform? 

In summary, with the MacGregor 
amendment, H.R. 2580 will both improve 
our immigration laws and hold world- 
wide immigration approximately to its 
present level. Without the MacGregor 
amendment, it is absolutely impossible 
to predict how high the total tide of im- 
migration might eventually rise. All na- 
tions and all fairminded men, East and 
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West, will applaud us if, by adopting the 
MacGregor amendment, we register our 
firm purpose to treat all men every- 
where alike. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, as 
many Members have pointed out to the 
House, this bill is a product of long hours 
of study, debate, and proper review by 
the Judiciary Committee and especially 
its Immigration Subcommittee chaired 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, MICHAEL FEIGHAN. 

It should be pointed out that the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee, Congressman ARCH 
Moore, of West Virginia, was especially 
helpful in the major contributions which 
he made to this bill. Without the 
patience and persistance of Congressman 
Moore, the bill which we are passing 
today might never have materialized. 

Mr. Chairman, my grandparents were 
immigrants from Poland. As a matter 
of fact, my mother was an immigrant, 
having entered this country as an infant 
before her first birthday. I have worked 
closely with Americans who came to this 
country as immigrants and can bear wit- 
ness to the progressive contributions they 
have made to the American scene. This 
is one of the many reasons why I feel 
this immigration bill is an overdue effort 
by Congress to give practical emphasis 
to once and for all solving the problems 
of our immigration processes. 

It is a good bill and deserves the over- 
whelming support of the Members of 
the House. 

The major contribution of the bill 
is the repeal of the national origins 
quota system which is archaic, dis- 
criminatory, and has become clearly un- 
workable. The bill instead sets up a very 
practical system of preferences in which 
the primary emphasis will be upon re- 
uniting of families. 

“May I point out that it provides for a 
3-year phaseout of the national origins 
system in which unused quota numbers 
will be reallocated to those countries 
with large registration backlogs. This is 
a very practical and fair process of ad- 
justment. 

Members who have struggled for years 
with private bills and other technical 
complications caused by the present im- 
migration law must certainly appreciate 
the wisdom and practicality of this pro- 
posal before us. It is especially signifi- 
cant that this bill is being processed 
without any real opposition either in or 
outside the House, which dramatizes 
public acceptance of the practical na- 
ture of this new immigration law. 

This bill, I emphasize, is very con- 
structive and long overdue legislation 
and should be supported by the Members 
of the House. 

It is my hope that the Senate will 
act with more than its usual dispatch 
and pass an immigration bill prior to 
congressional adjournment next month. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support this 
bill but would suggest to the Members 
that they give every practical and fair 
consideration to the MacGregor amend- 
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ment. I feel that the best course of 
action that the House could take this 
afternoon is to adopt the MacGregor 
amendment and then overwhelmingly 
give support to this bill—with perhaps a 
special message to the other body that 
we hope they would proceed faster than 
they normally do so that one of the ac- 
complishments of this session of the 
Congress would be the final passage of 
an immigration bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the details of the bill 
and now the details of the MacGregor 
amendment have been discussed I be- 
lieve in a sufficient manner. I should 
like to remind the Members of some 
very unique developments in this legis- 
lative process. When I was elected to 
the Congress in 1958, I was advised by 
the senior statesmen of the House— 
“never get too upset over the legisla- 
tion”—all legislation has its pros and 
cons and you always found people on one 
side or the other. 

However, I was always told to beware 
of immigration legislation; that this 
would open up a Pandora's box, in that 
the most emotional and the most turbu- 
lent hours of debate in the House of 
Representatives would come if an immi- 
gration bill were brought to the floor. 

Obviously, the atmosphere here is not 
emotional. Obviously, it is not turbu- 
lent. It is one of deep study and concen- 
tration on the technical and practical 
aspects of this bill. 

I believe we all should give special com- 
mendation to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Fe1icHan] and the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore], for the very 
scholarly and practical manner in which 
they processed this bill through their 
subcommittee and through the full 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

In this legislation we find sustained 
interest of the Members of the House in 
its very practical and proper features. 
I believe this is testimony to the effective 
bipartisanship and the scholarly, fair, 
and objective attitude which the two gen- 
tlemen I mentioned have produced in 
leading this bill to its present point. 

I would hope that the debate on the 
MacGregor amendment will be conducted 
in the same scholarly and objective 
fashion we have witnessed to this point. 

I feel in regard to this legislation that 
we in the House who have suffered occa- 
sional frustration over what we con- 
sidered destructive legislation passed in 
this session can honestly support this bill 
and call it one of the most effective, ob- 
jective, and proper actions in this session 
of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that this 
very important legislation has reached 
this stage. I feel its fairness and objec- 
tivity is visible to all. I hope we can im- 
prove the bill by adding the MacGregor 
amendment and then give it our over- 
whelming support. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. RODINO]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, the 
Order Sons of Italy in America, whose 
membership roster sparkles with so many 
names of outstanding and distinguished 
Americans of Italian heritage, now meet- 
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ing in convention has addressed to me 

the following wire, which I would like 

to read into the Recorp at this point: 
BALTIMORE, MD., 

August 25, 1965. 

Hon. Perer W. RODINO, JR., 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Supreme Council, Order Sons of Italy 
in America, at its biennial convention, has 
unanimously passed the following resolution 
and urges your continued support of historic 
H.R. 2580: 

“Whereas America in its true traditions 
as the land of the free has given haven for 
the oppressed against tyranny; and 

“Whereas America judges man not by his 
color, creed, or religion nor by where he was 
born; and 

“Whereas the national origins quota sys- 
tem which has shaped our country's immi- 
gration policy for more than four decades has 
been capricious and discriminatory; and 

“Whereas many families have long en- 
dured hardships, inhuman separation of fam- 
ilies by the discriminatory provisions in our 
immigration laws; and 

“Whereas the present immigration laws 
violate the principles and great traditions 
upon which our country was founded and 
these laws impose indignities upon man; and 

“Whereas this great Nation is the fusion of 
all diverse national stock which follows the 
divine plans of the Supreme Architect of the 
Universe: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this 89th Congress of the 
United States of America be urged to remove 
from this free and blessed land the inequities 
in the present immigration laws and en- 
shrine by this noble deed in the hearts of 
all men the true American meaning that all 
men are created equal.” 

For the Supreme Council resolution com- 
mittee: 

MICHAEL A. RIVISTO, 
Chairman, 
Grand Venerable, Northwest States. 
AMERICO V. CORTESE, 
Grand Venerable, Pennsylvania. 
GRACE GENCO, 
Grand Venerabile, Florida. 
Mopest S. MELE, 
Supreme Recording Secretary. 
ANTHONY O. CALABRESE, 
Assistant Supreme Venerable. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this bill, according to the com- 
mittee report, page 8, and according to 
the author of the bill, is the elimination 
of the national origins system as the 
basis for the selection of immigrants to 
the United States. 

If that were true, I would have no par- 
ticular concern, although I am convinced 
the scrapping of our national origins 
system will be unfortunate for the future 
of our country, The system we have has 
worked well, has stood the test of time, 
and I think we should leave well enough 
alone. 

My chief objection to this bill is that it 
very substantially increases the number 
of immigrants who will be admitted each 
year, and it shifts the mainstream of im- 
migration from western and northern 
Europe—the principal source of our pres- 
ent population—to Africa, Asia, and the 
Crient. 

Let us first discuss the numbers. In 
round figures, we are now admitting 300,- 
000 new immigrants each year to this 
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country, including quota and nonquota. 
The annual quota for European coun- 
tries is, roughly, 158,000 per year. But 
only about 100,000 of this number come 
in each year. Under the Celler bill, now 
being debated, instead of 100,000 being 
admitted, there will be a total of 170,- 
000—an increase of approximately 70,000 
annually. Added to that are parents, 
spouses, and unmarried minor children 
of citizens. 

In addition to the 70,000 who will be 
admitted under this bill, there will be 
immigrants from Jamaica and Trinidad- 
Tobago, numbering several thousand per 
year. 

The Celler bill repeals the Asia-Pa- 
cific-triangle provision, now a part of 
our Immigration and Nationality Act. 
This is of grave concern to me. That 
provision requires quota chargeability on 
the basis of racial ancestry, and has 
traditionally been very useful and effec- 
tive in curbing the great pressures for 
more immigrants to be admitted from 
the more overpopulated areas of the 
world. The so-called triangle includes 
more than one-half of all the people of 
the earth. 

By repealing the triangle, the Celler 
bill will admit as many as 20,000 a year 
from each of those countries that now 
have an annual quota of 100. Those 
countries include Japan, China, Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, Iraq, Iran, the Congo, Ken- 
ya Colony, Liberia, Ethiopia, and every 
other nation in the world outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Thus, we will decide here today 
whether we want to undertake a major 
shift in the makeup of our main immi- 
gration stream from western and north- 
ern Europe, to Asia, Africa, and the 
Orient. At the same time we will decide 
whether we want to increase the net 
total of immigrants to this country by 
some 100,000 or more each year. 

The elimination of the national origins 
quota system, as proposed here, would do 
much more than change the cultural 
pattern of our immigration—serious as 
this would be. It would have a direct ef- 
fect on the numbers of people who would 
be pouring in from nonquota countries. 
When the Asia-Pacific-triangle provision 
is removed, and place of birth as a cri- 
terion in making a quota charge is elimi- 
nated, the nonquota countries of the 
Western Hemisphere will then become 
simply way stations in an ever-increas- 
ing migration to the United States from 
the overpopulated countries of Asia and 
the orient. In the future this will un- 
doubtedly bring about the admission to 
this country of tens of thousands of peo- 
ple from the Far East and Asia. I under- 
stand, for example, there are more than 
half a million Chinese now living in 
South America, many of whom will be 
made eligible for admission to this coun- 
try if the Celler bill is enacted. `~ 

Mr. Chairman, there is a serious se- 
curity threat which would result in the 
expected substantial increase in Asiatic 
migration to these shores. At the pres- 
ent time, the flow of Asiatics to this 
country is checked by the simple device 
of quota limitation to which all Asiatics 
are chargeable. With a substantial in- 
crease in immigration of Asiatics, com- 
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ing not only from the Orient, but from 
every country in which they reside, the 
problem of procuring background infor- 
mation to screen out subversives becomes 
increasingly difficult. Moreover, most of 
the background information regarding 
Communist activities would be located 
in oriental Communist countries; and 
hence unavailable to our security offi- 
cials. Furthermore, the language bar- 
riers, with the many dialects unfamiliar 
to our immigration officers, would only 
compound the danger inherent in an at- 
tempt to screen out security threats; and 
I have no doubt that the international 
Communist conspiracy will avail itself of 
the opportunity to increase its penetra- 
tion of our country. The passage of this 
bill will present an inviting opportunity. 

It has been argued that because some 
European countries now have a larger 
annual quota than others, this country 
regards the people of the larger quota 
nations as being better people than those 
in countries with the lower quotas. That 
is a ridiculous argument. Immigration 
laws, like trade laws and the like, come 
under the normal exercise of sovereign 
power. Under our present law, and 
under the Celler bill, we make 10 Argen- 
tines, for example, admissible, where 
only 1 Italian may be admitted. Does 
that mean that the author of this bill, 
which perpetuates that provision in the 
law, regards an Argentine as being 10 
times as good as an Italian? Of course 
not. Such an argument is utter non- 
sense and is without logic. It has no 
place in this debate. 

Mr. Chairman, never let it be said that 
this country is not generous in its immi- 
gration policies. Each year, for 175 
years, the United States has admitted 
more immigrants than any other nation 
in the world. We have admitted nearly 
5 million since World War II. No other 
nation can match that. Yet there are 
those who would open even wider the 
gates and allow greater numbers to 
enter. That will be the case if this bill is 
enacted. 

This Nation, and the whole world, is 
becoming overpopulated. The United 
States now has 195 million people. Our 
current birth rate is more than twice our 
death rate. Even without this liberal 
immigration law that is here proposed, 
we are due to have 240 million people in 
this country by 1980. Our neighbor to 
the south, Mexico, is due to double its 
present 38 million in about 20 years. 
That same growth rate is characteristic 
of all of Latin America. In an attempt 
to stem the tide, nations everywhere are 
pushing birth control measures. 

It is high time we remove this immi- 
gration issue from the realm of politics 
and treat it as one of the most serious 
domestic issues with which we are con- 
fronted today. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I appreciate very much the ob- 
servation he has madein this area. This 
is not the way we have constructed this 
bill. The limitation of immigration is 
still controlled by the country of birth. 
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The overpopulated areas cannot trans- 
fer their residence from another hemi- 
sphere to the Western Hemisphere and 
use it as a way station, sir, and come in, 
because they must still fit into the overall 
limitation upon that nation of their 
birth. 

So I say respectfully that the gentle- 
man is not quite accurate in saying—al- 
though I appreciate his concern—that 
the Western Hemisphere by reason of its 
being a nonquota area would be a way 
station for overpopulated areas of the 
world. It is not so today. We are pre- 
serving those provisions in existing law 
so that they are applicable to H.R. 2580 
as amended. 

Mr. FISHER. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that there are considerable 
numbers of people now living in the 
Western Hemisphere who are not ad- 
missible to this country under present 
law who would become admissible by the 
passage of this bill? 

Mr. MOORE. I would have to disagree 
with the gentleman and say that my 
study would indicate, no.“ Let us take 
the instance of a Chinese, a first-genera- 
tion Chinese born in South America who 
would now under the proposed bill be eli- 
gible to come in. In that particular in- 
stance I would agree with the gentleman. 
But beyond that there is not going to be 
this great influx because these individ- 
uals are still chargeable to the nations of 
the world where they were born. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER] has 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I see the 
gentleman’s point, but it is my under- 
standing that there are about half a mil- 
lion Chinese living in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, many of whom would like to come 
into this country if they could, but who 
are prohibited now from doing so be- 
cause of the triangle provision. The pas- 
sage of this bill would remove that limi- 
tation and permit them to come in if 
they could otherwise qualify. 

Mr. MOORE. Only if they were born 
5 this hemisphere, not having migrated 

ere. 

Mr. FISHER. I am speaking of those 
who were born in this hemisphere, who 
are not eligible to enter now. I under- 
stand there is a very substantial number 
of them who would like to come in but 
who are kept out and who will be kept 
out unless this bill is enacted. 

Mr. MOORE. I should like to say, 
with all due respect, that while I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s position, I do not 
have the same fear that he has of the 
Western Hemisphere becoming a way 
station for that kind of immigrant. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should hope the committee would give 
further study, if the occasion arises, to 
that potentiality that I have referred to, 
because the information I have is that 
there are more than half a million Chi- 
nese, for example, as long as they have 
been mentioned, who live in the West- 
ern Hemisphere who are not eligible to 
come in now but who will be eligible 
to come in once the triangle provision 
is repealed. 
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We cannot treat this issue lightly. I 
think undoubtedly it will mean that a 
very large number of people will be eli- 
gible to come in who are now not per- 
mitted because of the prohibition in the 
triangle provision. I have examined the 
hearings and I fail to find any testimony 
with respect to the number of people 
now living in the Western Hemisphere, 
who are now ineligible for admission to 
this country because they were born in 
one of the countries included in the Asia- 
Pacific triangle, who would become eli- 
gible for admission the moment the 
triangle is repealed. The record is silent 
with respect to how many would become 
eligible for admission, now living in the 
Western Hemisphere, but who will be- 
come eligible with the passage of this bill. 
To be conservative about it, there must 
be many thousands of them. Iam afraid 
the committee, in its hearings, failed to 
reveal the magnitude of that source of 
new immigrants. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I repeat 
that the passage of this bill will result 
in the admission to this country of ap- 
proximately 100,000 additional immi- 
grants each year. That fact is docu- 
mented. It is a matter of record. It 
cannot and will not be disputed. 

Moreover, the Members who vote for 
this bill must know that by its passage 
they are voting to shift the mainstream 
of our immigrants in the future from 
western and northern Europe, to Africa, 
Asia, and the Far East. If that is what 
you want, well and good. But you should 
know what you are voting for when you 
approve the passage of this measure. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
a member of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary but have long researched, 
studied, and even on occasion debated 
this question of immigration. Today in 
this vast audience of “filled seats” in the 
Chamber, as so often, passion enters into 
the colloquy and debate on immigration 
policy, we are reminded oftentimes that 
America is the “melting pot” of the 
world, that present immigration policy 
under the Walter-McCarran Act runs 
counter to our heritage. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that at one 
time and place in our history we were in- 
deed a melting pot,” but that time and 
place have changed, and to adopt this 
legislation would not be advancing into 
the 20th century but rather would be 
retreating a bit into the 19th century 
when our needs were far different. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we had a wilder- 
ness to conquer, “savages” to be subdued 
by we immigrants, laws to be established, 
and land to be cultivated. Our task was 
to bring civilization to America. Immi- 
gration had to play a major part in this 
development. Immigration policy has 
always been geared to our own national 
interests. This is as it should be. But 
our national interest now is not the same 
as it was a few decades ago. 

Mr. Chairman, from the “melting pot” 
which we certainly were, and had to be, 
has come an American culture, a culture 
no less unique than that of any other 
established nation in the world. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would remind you 
that we are the oldest constitutional re- 
public in the history of known man. 
Persons from many nations and many 
nationalities and many ethnic groups all 
contribute to this culture. But it is also 
important to recognize that as they have 
changed America, so has America 
changed them. The result is a nation 
which in combining the best of each eth- 
nic group has, in effect, like a great, fine 
hybrid, surpassed each predecessor, and 
has provided a standard of living that 
surpasses that of any country from 
which all our forebears once immigrated. 

Mr. Chairman, the question that must 
be answered today, it seems to me, is, will 
our national interests be advanced by the 
emasculation of a new immigration 
policy which has served us so well, even 
though it is imperfect, or will it, instead, 
create new problems for a nation that is 
only now beginning to accept, that even 
in a land of plenty, we have problems of 
poverty, problems of unemployment, and 
of racial conflict? 

Mr. Chairman, will a drastic change 
in immigration policy contribute to or 
aggravate those problems That is the 
question. Surely it is all too obvious 
that it will compound our efforts to re- 
duce poverty, to provide jobs for the un- 
employed, and to reduce minority ten- 
sions. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not lose sight of 
the fact that under the present McCar- 
ran-Walter type of immigration law, the 
United States is the most generous of all 
nations in its immigration policy. It not 
only admits about 200,000 more newcom- 
ers a year than any other country in the 
world, but it is one of the few countries 
on earth that excludes no nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is said that the 
main thrust of this bill will be to estab- 
lish skills rather than the country of 
origin as the basis for immigration. 
Now, presumably, those skills will be of 
little use unless there are vacant jobs to 
utilize them. 

Mr. Chairman, with an unemployment 
rate vacillating from month to month 
around 5 percent, we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars in taxpayers’ money at 
the present time under a host of Federal 
programs to provide the unemployed 
with new skills that will qualify them 
for jobs, whether they will relocate to 
the place of opportunity or not. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, by this legislation, 
we put the same persons we are now 
training into competition with the very 
people we propose to come here. Does 
this make sense? Only if we assume we 
will then have to untrain our present 
unemployed and put them back on the 


dole. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is still 
another contradiction. We have just 
authorized $3.3 billion for our foreign 
aid program whose stated objective is to 
help our foreign friends help themselves. 
We have sent Peace Corps personnel to 
the four corners of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we 
have sent Peace Corps personnel to the 
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four corners of the world to teach new 
skills and modern scientific techniques 
in the underdeveloped nations which are 
literally starving for trained workers. 
Are we now to establish a program 
which will literally skim the cream off 
the very countries that desperately need 
new skills to emerge from the dark ages? 

Mr. Chairman, does it make sense at 
all to spend billions bringing new skills 
to the underdeveloped nations and at the 
same time initiating a new immigration 
policy that will draw the same skills 
from nations which need them far worse 
than we do? I say it does not. 

Mr. Chairman, in every major metrop- 
olis in the United States urbanization and 
the population explosion have created 
problems which no major city in this 
country has been able to solve. We have 
no better example of this than the in- 
surrection which took place 2 weeks ago 
in the city of Los Angeles. We have seen 
the failure to solve these problems in 
Harlem, in Philadelphia, in Rochester, 
in Springfield, Mass., in Selma, in Bir- 
mingham, and in varying degrees in a 
hundred other cities. The problem is 
not one of minorities alone. It is one of 
too few jobs, of too few skills, of too little 
housing, of insufficient classrooms. It 
has led some of our so-called leaders to 
practically advocate insurrection, or at 
least government by man, not laws. 

We have problems of polluted water 
and insufficient water, of crowded high- 
Ways and impossible traffic jams, these 
and a thousand others. These are prob- 
lems which have projected us into a race 
against time, a race in which we have 
to run faster just to stay where we are, 
a race in which our own birth rate and 
population explosion, exclusive of new 
immigration, are straining our own tech- 
nology and resources. Let all nations 
prescribe appropriately and treat the 
basic disease, not ask us to smother 
ourselves in relieving, on a temporary 
basis, their national symptoms. 

It is almost fascinating to see the 
manner in which we can place so much 
stress on problems that are partially 
caused by the population explosion, and 
then switch gears with hardly a murmur, 
and stress an opposite problem, to say 
nothing of finding an opposite solution. 

Let me state still another contradic- 
tion. We have just enacted the most far- 
reaching medical legislation in a century, 
to provide Government medical and hos- 
pital care for all persons over age 65. 
Every medical expert in the country, both 
proponent and opponent of the measure, 
admits that this will create a new 
strain on our medical facilities. We 
know full well that under this bill’s pref- 
erence clause for close relations many 
persons over age 65 will be among the new 
immigrants who will come. Each and 
every one will be entitled to Government 
medical care, thus adding to the strain 
on our hospital and nursing home facili- 
ties, to say naught of our own “abuse” 
factors. 

Mr. Chairman, if we could eliminate 
political pressures and efforts to rally 
support from various pressure groups, 
this bill could not be passed. But surely 
we do not have to wipe out a good law 
just to prove our good intentions. We 
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need respect based on responsibility— 
not an image of fawning and supplica- 
tion. The United States need apologize 
to no country for our present law. It is 
fair, it is humare, and it compares favor- 
ably with the immigration policy of any 
nation in the world. 

Look at a few samples. Australia, 
which has thousands of square miles of 
unsettled land, prohibits all nonwhites. 
Switzerland permits no immigrants. 
Argentina and Venezuela both exclude 
nonwhite immigrants. Some countries 
in Central America permit no Asiatics 
or Middle Easterners. Jordan and 
Morocco permit only those who know 
Arabic. Israel permits only Jews, Mr. 
Chairman. Liberia permits no immi- 
grants who are not of Negro descent. 
Japan permits no immigrants at all. 
The U.S.S.R. permits no immigrants ex- 
cept by special arrangements. The 
United Kingdom has recently raised bars 
to its own colonial Negroes of the Carib- 
bean areas. Yet we eliminate all. 
Wherefore goes consistency? 

The present law is more liberal than 
that of any other nation. We need not 
apologize for it. We should not repeal 
it, and I for one will not be a party to its 
demise. I hope others will follow suit. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to commend the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the full 
committee for reporting out this legisla- 
tion. With some amendments that I 
hope will be adopted when this bill is 
read for amendment, under the 5- 
minute rule it will be the kind of bill 
the vast majority of the Members of 
this House can support. 

I want to raise one question, however, 
particularly in view of the emphasis that 
this bill very properly puts on the im- 
portance of reuniting families and the 
preference it gives to persons in that 
category. 

There is one category which I believe 
is not reached by any of the changes in 
our immigration laws as proposed in this 
legislation. That is the foreign exchange 
student who comes here under a student 
visa under one of our exchange programs 
and then falls in love and marries an 
American citizen. Then a child is born. 
Then after the expiration of the student 
visa, he is told by our Government, “You 
have to go back to your homeland—you 
have to go abroad and live abroad for 2 
years until you can return to join your 
spouse and child and so that you can ac- 
quire citizenship under the laws of this 
country.” 

I have a case identical to the one I 
have just described in my office at the 
present time, and I am sure that many of 
my colleagues here on the floor of the 
House today could come up with similar 
Situations. They know of the hardship 
that is involved in such cases. It dis- 
turbs me that there is no provision 
either in present law or in this bili that 
we are debating today which would pro- 
vide that the Secretary of State should 
take into consideration facts such as I 
have just outlined and grant an exemp- 
tion from the requirement of 2 years’ 
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residence abroad before return on an im- 
migrant’s visa. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
ask the gentleman from West Virginia, 
the ranking minority member of the Im- 
migration Subcommittee if he knows of 
any plans on the part of his subcommit- 
tee to deal with this particular problem. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. May I say that the 
question the gentleman from Illinois 
poses is one of the most serious problems 
that our subcommittee has been wrestling 
with for a long time past—as to how we 
are going to deal with this question of 
the exchange student. May I say to the 
gentleman, there is nothing in the bill 
that deals with this subject. The mat- 
ter is so complex that we intend as a 
subcommittee to go into it in the very, 
very near future. To the extent that I 
can as ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, I represent to you that 
also is the intention of the subcommittee 
chairman—to go into this and take a 
very thorough look at this question of 
exchange students. 

What our problem here is—these stu- 
dents have entered into a contract them- 
selves, that is the foreign student who 
desires to come here to further his edu- 
cation and add to his education. At 
the time he gets the visa which gives him 
the right to enter the United States, he 
then commits himself contractually to 
go back and perform services for his own 
country. We are in the position here 
of giving attention to the problem that 
the gentleman raises. If the gentleman’s 
proposal is adopted we are in a position 
of practically terminating unilaterally 
this contract without giving any con- 
sideration to the requirement that this 
man go back to the country from which 
he came and put his education to work, 
which is the general thesis and objec- 
tive of this whole program. 

May I say to the gentleman, there are 
thousands of students, some of them that 
this country needs very badly, in this 
particular category. But rather than 
treat this matter legislatively, now we 
intend to go into it as thoroughly as pos- 
sible and suggest now some additional 
administrative approaches to the prob- 
lem. 

May I say further to the gentleman, 
there is a procedure in present law for 
hardship cases to be forgiven. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. But the 
Secretary of State does not consider the 
fact of marriage alone or the fact that a 
child has been born to be the kind of 
hardship that will produce a waiver of 
this requirement of going back and re- 
siding 2 years abroad before becoming 
eligible for an immigrant visa. 

Mr. MOORE. You are correct, sir. 
The Secretary of State will not consider 
that fact standing alone as a basis for 
such a waiver for the simple reason that 
just as soon as a foreign exchange stu- 
dent comes to the United States, the first 
thing he does is to buy his books and the 
next thing he does is look for an Ameri- 
can wife. This is where the problem has 
been. I would say to the gentleman that 
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95 percent of the exchange students in 
this country are in the category that the 
gentleman speaks of—married and hav- 
ing an American-born child. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. The case 
that I brought to the attention of the 
committee in my remarks a few minutes 
ago definitely does not represent one of 
those in the category where the person 
came to this country seeking a spouse. 
I can testify to that from my personal 
knowledge. I see the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. FercHan]. I wonder if he could give 
us some assurance that the subcommit- 
tee will hold some hearings on this prob- 
lem and consider the bill that I have in- 
introduced to deal with this kind of 
problem. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Very definitely, we in- 
tend to go into that as expeditiously as 
possible. We have been consuming our 
time of course to a great extent on the 
bill presently under consideration, but 
the gentleman can be assured that we 
will take that up before this session of 
the Congress adjourns. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Frankly, 
Mr. Chairman, I came to the floor of the 
House today prepared to offer an amend- 
ment to the present section 212(e) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, setting 
forth some additional requirements for 
the Secretary of State to take into con- 
sideration, in respect to the kind of situ- 
ation I have described. 

With these assurances from the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the rank- 
ing Republican on the subcommittee, I 
am sure the subcommittee will hold hear- 
ings and give this matter consideration. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. We will be happy to 
have the gentleman appear before the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. CHELF. If the gentleman will 
yield, since I am also a member of the 
subcommittee, I assure the gentleman 
likewise we will do all within our power 
on this problem. This is one of the 
toughest problems we have ever faced. 
We have put our hearts and souls into 
it, trying to find an answer. We are 
seeking an answer, but I hope the gen- 
tleman will believe me when I say it is 
not easy. £ 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
these few minutes to express my convic- 
tion that this is good legislation. It may 
not go as far as some would in liberaliz- 
ing the restrictive covenants we have had 
based upon quotas, which were based 
upon unreal ethnic qualifications. How- 
ever, at times problems have come up, 
and will come up again, on the basis of 
whether or not this Nation at this stage 
in its history can have a complete open 
door such as it had in the 1880’s and the 
1890’s, up to about 1910, when we were 
seeking immigrants to this country in 
order that we could develop our mills, 
our mines, and our shops, and build our 
railroads and other facilities. 

Too many times when we talk about 
contributions to America we talk about 
those contributions which can be seen 
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because of artistic value or because of 
what has been contributed to the cul- 
tural life of this Nation. But the real 
contribution that has been made was 
made by the sweat of the brows and the 
bending of the backs of millions of those 
who came from where my father and 
mother came, from middle Europe, from 
Italy, who contributed the sweat that 
made this country what it is. 

At that time we needed their sweat, 
and today we do not need it, because we 
have within our confines today a great 
deal of unemployment that cannot be 
wished away. 

So the committee, in its judgment, has 
tried to write a law which will still hold 
out to those who are oppressed, to those 
who are disfranchised all over the world, 
the hope that they can find a haven 
within our midst in this liberal Nation 
which has given so much to so many, and 
yet has written into the law a sort of 
restrictive covenant, to protect those 
within the Nation against the loss of job 
opportunities. 

The committee also has written into 
the law an understanding to people all 
over the world that we, too, are reaching 
the point of saturation in our ability to 
provide a livelihood for all peoples of 
the earth who are disfranchised. 

We have opened up a very important 
phase in which we have recognized that 
with all the trade relations we have tried 
to achieve all over the world there can be 
no free-trade doctrine worldwide unless 
there is free migration and free emigra- 
tion of people. Without the free move- 
ment of people there cannot be a free 
movement of goods. That is historical. 
We are beginning to find it out. 

While we have spent billions of dollars 
trying to build friendships, we have 
closed the door on so many people, 
especially the Orientals, that these peo- 
ple have not reached the point of accept- 
ing that which we have tried to hold out 
as a friendly hand, because we hold out 
an open hand in trade and close our hand 
on persons. 

I say that immigration itself is a form 
of trade. You should remember one 
thing: I would rather see people come 
into the United States than the products 
of people whom we refuse the right to 
come into the United States. Economi- 
cally, that is unsound. 

In support of my position, I would like 
to repeat for the Recorp an article from 
the Redondo Beach, Calif., South Bay 
Breeze, showing the impact of imports 
upon the U.S. job economy: 

From the Redondo Beach (Calif.) South Bay 
Breeze, July 29, 1965] 
Am Comes Home To Roost 

Problems of international involvement are 
not confined to diplomatic areas. They get 
into trade, too. 

According to a report by the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, the organi- 
zation with the largest individual member- 
ship of any business organization in the 
United States, our own producers are suffer- 
ing because foreign manufacturers are selling 
their goods in the United States at lower 
prices than in other nations. 

This is “dumping,” which is contrary to 
even the lax regulations of tariffs under re- 
ciprocal trade treaties. Under these treaties, 
Congress no longer handles the adjustment 
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of tariffs; this job has been pretty well cen- 
tered in the State Department. 

Using America as a dumping ground for 
surplus goods is specifically forbidden, how- 
ever. Yet through some quirk of bureau- 
cratic entanglement, responsibility for in- 
vestigating complaints is held not by the 
State Department, but by the Treasury De- 
partment. And the Treasury has been taking 
from a year to a year and a half to investi- 
gate any complaints which it decides to 
recognize. By this time, any threatened 
damage is pretty well done. 

What happens is this: foreign manufac- 
turers may go into operation, in many cases 
with American aid or financing, and find 
that mass production methods turn out more 
goods than European markets can absorb. 
They refuse to cut prices in their basic Euro- 
pean market, so turn to the United States. 
These surplus goods are “dumped” here, dis- 
rupting both domestic manufacturers and 
doing away with domestic jobs. 

The textile situation is one of the worst 
examples. Foreign mills receive a subsidized 
price on the purchase of raw American cot- 
ton, not available to domestic manufacturers, 
When foreign mills have a surplus which 
they cannot sell in their established markets 
at their price, they are perfectly willing to 
take advantage of this subsidy, plus their 
lower labor costs, to undercut the American 
textile industry. 

Under past and present practice, the sur- 
plus goods are “dumped” and gone before 
the Treasury Department gets around to 
making an investigation. And the American 
manufacturer, who may be hurting, is 
helpless. 

In this, as in so many other ways, our 
dollar benevolence comes back to haunt us. 
[From the Willoughby (Ohio) News Herald, 

July 30, 1965) 
BITING THE HAND 


While the trite bromide as to whether man 
or canine bites make news has long been con- 
sidered the classic example of the impossible, 
perhaps a new standard has been developed. 

This has been achieved by the Nation’s 
independent businessman asking the US, 
Treasury to speed up its investigations. 

However, the accelerated investigations are 
not requested of themselves, but of foreign 
businessmen. 

In a poll, just completed by the National 
Federation of Independent Business, a ma- 
jority of 76 percent of the independent busi- 
ness respondents voted in favor of H.R. 301. 

The bill would require the Treasury De- 
partment to complete its investigations 
within 180 days of complaints that foreign 
producers are selling goods at lower prices 
in the United States than in other nations. 

Only 17 percent voted against the bill, with 
7 percent undecided. 

This bill is the current attempt to at least 
develop a modicum of protection out of the 
U.S. system of protective tariffs. 

For many years the Congress, either by di- 
rect action by authority granted to it by the 
Constitution, or by its agent, the Tariff Com- 
mission, handled the adjustments of tariffs. 

About 30 years ago, when the first re- 
ciprocal trade treaty was enacted, the tariff- 
making provisions were largely transferred to 
the State Department. 

The situation has been further aggravated 
by adoption of mass production methods by 
foreign manufacturers. 

They are finding that after the jigs and 
dies have been produced for a mass produc- 
tion run, it is necessary to complete the 
run to amortize costs of tooling up. 

However, they often find sales do not 
meet the production estimates on which the 
tooling was predicated, and hence, in order 
to recover their cost it is necessary to dump 
the excess goods into some other market. 
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They are reluctant to cut prices in their 
regular established markets, especially Euro- 
pean ones, as they fear setting a price prece- 
dent which would be hard to overcome. 

Therefore, the population and the buying 
power of the American market presents an 
attractive market for dumping such surplus 
goods, which in turn disrupts both domestic 
manufacturers as well as domestic jobs. 

This situation seems to be especially bad 
in the textile industry. 

Foreign mills receive a subsidized price on 
the purchase of raw American cotton, not 
available to domestic manufacturers. Then 
when the foreign mills have a surplus which 
they cannot sell in their established markets 
at the profitable levels that they wish to 
maintain, they are perfectly able to take ad- 
vantage of this subsidy as well as their much 
lower labor costs, to create havoc in the 
American textile industry. 

Any manufacturer in this country is help- 
less to alleviate this damage or damages of 
this type, until the Treasury Department 
does complete its investigation. 


I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I would favor 
the immigration of foreign workers into 
the United States rather than the ex- 
portation of the products of foreign 
workers into the United States. 

When we limit the number of im- 
migrants we do so because of the lack of 
jobs and income producing opportunities 
for the immigrants. 

How can we justify our position in do- 
ing this while at the same time the poten- 
tial and willing foreigner is allowed to 
produce the goods and export them to 
the United States while being barred 
personally. 

Free trade cannot be justified in a 
world that bars the free movement of 
peoples. 

When we had the great migrations to 
the United States of millions of the peo- 
ples of other lands, it was to produce the 
needs of our growing economy. That 
need is disappearing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wish to state that the major provisions 
and objectives of the bill introduced by 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Dent], are incorporated in 
H.R. 2580 as amended. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

Mr. McCLORY.- Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to express myself as in support 
of this legislation and to express my 
opinion that this is a great improvement 
over existing law. We have heard some 
criticisms of the legislation this after- 
noon. These criticisms have gone all 
the way from suggesting that we should 
not have any ceiling insofar as immigra- 
tion from any part of the world is con- 
cerned up to the point where some have 
said that we should restrict immigration 
more than we do even at the present 
time. 

I certainly feel this bill in promoting 
quality immigrants for our country is 
doing something very much worthwhile. 
It is encouraging to realize that those 
who are scientists and members of the 
professions and people who can benefit 
our Nation with their skills, and who 
want to come to this country will be 
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welcomed here, and will promote our 
own national interest as well as in their 
interest. 

It also is very important for us as 
Americans to support this legislation 
which will enable American families to 
be reunited with other members of their 
families who are here in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported the mi- 
nority additional views with some hesi- 
tation, I hesitated particularly because 
the Secretary of State testified in the 
committee in opposition to placing any 
ceiling on Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion. However, I do not think the mere 
fact that he presented his testimony 
bars this Congress from defining and 
setting forth immigration policy. We 
are setting forth policy with regard to 
the establishment of a ceiling on the 
rest of the world, and it seems to me that 
we should set a similar policy with re- 
gard to the Western Hemisphere as well. 
I question seriously that it is the best 
thing insofar as our foreign relations 
and our diplomacy is concerned to shove 
this issue aside and say that we are go- 
ing to look at this question next year or 
the year after or wait for a message from 
the President to the effect that a 10- 
percent increase in immigration has oc- 
curred from the Western Hemisphere 
over that which we had during the past 
5 years. It seems to me from the stand- 
point of good international relations that 
it would be well for us in enacting a 
comprehensive revision of our immigra- 
tion laws and of our immigration policy 
to decide this issue here and now. 

It has been suggested that perhaps 
the administration of this law can take 
care of the increased immigration from 
South and Central America. I am op- 
posed to any such policy that would re- 
linquish our legislative responsibility in 
favor of a policy of administrative 
slow-down to be handled by the consu- 
lar officers and other persons. That is 
a responsibility which we have as Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. McCLORY. I am happy to yield 
to my friend, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is not what you 
are saying to the Committee that the 
Government, the Congress, giveth with 
one hand and taketh away with the 
other? 

Mr. McCLORY. I certainly am. I 
thank the gentleman and state further 
that it is important for us to consider 
carefully the demographic studies to 
which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr], referred. These studies estab- 
lish that the population increase in 
Central and South America is the great- 
est of any area in the world. If we 
are going to continue unlimited immi- 
gration from Central and South Amer- 
ica, are we then encouraging a great 
population explosion down there? Are 
we not inviting them to say, here is a 
place for the excess population to go? 
How misleading can we be to them? 

It seems to me by suggesting that we 
defer this issue to a later date we are 
making problems for ourselves in the 
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future and for our Western Hemisphere 
friends as well. By failing to act today 
we will be undecisive with respect to an 
issue on which we should be decisive. 
We should let our friends in the Western 
Hemisphere know what our policy is 
going to be in the future so that they 
can plan accordingly. 

The MacGregor amendment would be 
fair and equitable to all the peoples of 
the world, and I encourage support of it. 

Speaking of diplomacy and good for- 
eign relations, we have good foreign 
relations with the nations of Western 
Europe, and yet we are not afraid to 
set a ceiling on Western Europe, com- 
bined with Asiatic immigration. Why 
should we be timid about doing it with 
respect to the Western Hemisphere? 
Are we favoring some of our friends over 
others? It does not seem to me that 
that is wise policy or wise foreign rela- 
tions. It seems to me further that we 
have the responsibility and that the wel- 
fare of our Nation is involved in this 
decision which we are asked to make. 
We should make the decision coura- 
geously and decisively so that all may 
know what our immigration policy is 
and so that all our friends around the 
world may know that they are equal 
friends, friends of equal status and not 
first- and second-class friends. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kress]. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2580 and to express my 
conviction that our Nation must re- 
examine, reevaluate, and revise its stand- 
ards for admission of aliens to this coun- 
try. The existing law which discrimi- 
nates needlessly against many who wish 
to settle here and bring us great con- 
tributions is repugnant to our national 
traditions, for it is founded on an erro- 
neous concept of racial and national 
inequality or relative desirability. We 
must learn to judge each individual by 
his own worth and by the value he can 
bring to our Nation. 

It is time that we, as a Nation, realize 
that our present immigration policy 
hurts no one but ourselves and repre- 
sents a real danger to our future. For 
a multitude of reasons, the new immigra- 
tion policy will benefit our Nation in its 
economic growth. In abolishing the na- 
tional origins quota system, more people 
who possess valuable skills will be able 
to come in from countries which pre- 
viously had a very small or no quota 
allotment. Of the people who will enter 
the working force, the great majority 
ian be in the most productive stage of 

e. 

The economic impact of the increased 
immigration will be slight. Revision of 
the law will eliminate racial and national 
discrimination. We cannot deal equally 
with other nations until we accept their 
individual citizens on a basis of equality. 
Not until then will our great country be 
able to accept its rightful place as a 
leader of the free and democratic nations 
of the world. 

Americanism has too long been equated 
with conformity. We must learn to take 
pride in the cultural diversity which is 
fundamental to our history. Today, as 
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we strive to eliminate discrimination 
within our borders, we will not—we must 
not—tolerate legalistic bigotry in our 
immigration policy. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the Judiciary 
Committee for the work it has done in 
studying and strengthening the immigra- 
tion bill before us today. The bipartisan 
work of that committee represents a sig- 
nal achievement in an historic effort to 
bring justice, sympathy and understand- 
ing to those who yearn to share the hope 
that is America. 

I heartily commend the subcommittee 
chairman, the able and highly respected 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN], for 
his outstanding work in this field. It has 
been a painstaking, complex and difficult 
subject, and we are greatly indebted to 
him for his superb leadership. 

And those of us who have staunchly 
advocated a revision of the immigration 
law to remove its glaring inequities and 
blatant discrimination are grateful in- 
deed to the subcommittee’s ranking mi- 
nority member, the distinguished gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Moore], 
for his brilliant work, for the time, 
energy and effort he has devoted to the 
shaping of this legislation. Few men in 
this or any other Congress, understand 
more the details, the scope and the rami- 
fications of immigration policy than the 
gentleman from West Virginia. I com- 
pliment him most enthusiastically. 

I also want to pay tribute to the gentle- 
man from New York, the able and be- 
loved chairman of the full committee 
(Mr. CELLER], who has devoted so many 
years to the cause of immigration reform. 
No one has been a more vocal critic of 
existing policy, nor a more effective 
spokesman throughout the years for 
equity and justice in our policy. I know 
how gratified and proud he must feel to 
see this bill before us today, and to see 
his long efforts and hopes come closer to 
realization. 

The national origin quota system, 
which this bill abolishes, has long been 
a source of great distress to me. The 
practice of determining a man’s eligi- 
bility for immigration on the basis of 
his place of birth, or in some cases that 
of his ancestors, has always appeared to 
me to be clearly at variance with the 
American principles we cherish. The 
present outrageously discriminatory pol- 
icy makes second class nationalities of 
many of the world’s people. Our im- 
migration policy must dovetail with our 
foreign policy, if we expect to be success- 
ful in leading the free world. At this 
time, when wo are trying to demonstrate 
the nobility of cur cause to the peoples 
of eastern and southern Eurcpe, it is 
unconscionable to open our door to oth- 
ers and close it to them. 

In my many years of public life, it 
has always been my experience that 
Americans are concerned with a man’s 
merit and personal integrity, and not 
with his ethnic background or racial 
stock. And to the extent that we per- 
petuate and advance these American 
values, our Nation and its high ideals 
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will prosper. We are not a stagnant 
people, nor a nation stuck in its ways. 
Ours is a dynamic and ever-progressing 
society, always receptive to fresh in- 
sights and new ideas, while at the same 
time, preserving those principles which 
have made our Naticn great. 

I think it is fitting, in this regard, to 
note that two characteristics of the 
American people are a high regard for 
excellence of achievement, and an all- 
embracing human warmth, evidenced by 
a sensitivity to the difficulties and as- 
pirations of others. Both of these values 
are indelibly and unambiguously writ- 
ten into the bill before us today, for in 
abolishing the national origins quota 
system new standards emerge. The ob- 
jectives of these criteria are: to alleviate 
the anxiety and misery of separated fam- 
ilies; to bring to this country profes- 
sionals and workers with needed skills; 
and to give haven to those suffering 
the stings of racial, religious, and po- 
litical persecution. 

I was privileged to cosponsor the orig- 
inal bill introduced at the beginning of 
this session, and honored to testify on 
its behalf when the bill was being con- 
sidered by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Immigration. And today, I am very 
proud indeed to support this just and 
thoughtful legislation. 

If we may reflect at this historic mo- 
ment on a tragic aspect of our immigra- 
tion history, we recall the era of the 
1930’s and early 1940’s when many vic- 
tims of Nazi murder camps were denied 
admission to the United States. They 
were barred because of the discrimina- 
tory national origins quota system which 
we are now, finally, repudiating in the 
proposed bill. Had such legislation as 
the pending bill been adopted 30 years 
ago or 25 years ago, many valuable new 
citizens might today be making a con- 
tribution to our Nation rather than lying 
buried in mass graves in Europe at the 
grim sites of the Nazi death camps. 

This bill abolishes the national origins 
quota system over a 3-year period to per- 
mit a smooth transition to the new uni- 
versal system under which, preferences 
are based on family ties in the United 
States, and professional skills. 

Until the national quota system is re- 
moved, unused quotas will be transferred 
to the heavily oversubscribed countries, 
thus allowing for a gradual increase in 
immigrants from countries that were dis- 
criminated against in the past. A year- 
ly limitation of 17,000 is established, 
with no more than 20,000 immigrants a 
year coming from any one foreign state, 
excluding any quota for special immi- 
grants from the Western Hemisphere and 
immediate relatives of U.S. citizens. The 
various preference quotas will be filled 
on a first-come first-serve basis. With- 
in this numerical limitation of 170,000 
is a quota for about 10,000 refugees who 
have been persecuted because of their 
race, religion, or opposition to commu- 
nism and other totalitarian beliefs. 

This bill upholds our belief in family 
life and gives automatic preference to 
immediate relatives, meaning parents, 
husbands and wives, and unmarried mi- 
nor children of U.S. citizens, without 
regard to the numerical limitations. 
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Strong preference is also given to other 
close relations. 

Wnen all America was a frontier, we 
found ourselves asking each other not 
“Who are you?” or Where did you come 
from?” but “What can you do?” And 
this regard for ability, not nobility, has 
served us well. It is most appropriate, 
therefore, that certain preferences for 
an immigration visa be accorded a per- 
son who, because of his ability in the 
professions, arts, or sciences, can bene- 
fit the economy, welfare, and culture of 
the United States. Also, any laborer 
whose skill in performing his craft, for 
which there is a shortage within the 
United States, may receive preferential 
treatment. 

I would like to point out that, under 
the present law, the Secretary of Labor 
has the responsibility of excluding any 
immigrant who might displace an Amer- 
ican laborer. Under this bill, however, 
the prospective immigrant-worker must 
himself demonstrate to the Secretary of 
Labor that he will not take another’s 
job before he can receive the clearance 
necessary for obtaining a visa. This 
provision will serve to maintain our high 
standards of wages and working condi- 
tions and protect our economy from un- 
employment. 

I also hasten to point out to my col- 
leagues that enactment of this bill will 
not result in a substantial increase in the 
annual number of immigrants. The es- 
timated increase in authorized quotas is 
ony 2,000 per year above the present 
level. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I ask all my col- 
leagues to join in supporting this vital 
and historic legislation which corrects 
the glaring inequities and blatant dis- 
crimination that exists in our present 
law. This bill will stand for decades as 
a beacon and a source of hope to those 
whose only chance for a better life lies 
with the promise of America. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HORTON]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill H.R. 2580, and to 
say a word of commendation for the out- 
standing work of the members of the 
Immigration Subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and, particularly for 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] and 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore]. I also wish to say during the 
time I have been in Congress I have 
found that the members of this sub- 
committee have been very much inter- 
ested in the problems that immigrants 
have faced. In every instance they have 
tried as best they could to eliminate in- 
equities. This is an area full of tech- 
nical problems. Their job has required 
patience, understanding, time and a 
complete knowledge of these difficult 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the pending 
legislation to modernize this Nation’s 
immigration laws. Action of this kind, 
I believe, is long overdue in order to 
base the entrance of qualified people on 
a more equitable foundation. 

Many of my colleagues are aware of 
the steps I have taken in behalf of bills 
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that would reform immigration policies 

and procedures. The emphasis of my 

activity has been to more fairly dis- 
tribute among the countries of the world 

the numerical limitations on U.S. im- 

migration. 

In the last Congress and again in this 
current Congress, I joined with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
{Mr. REID] in sponsoring a bill to accom- 
plish this purpose. Twice we went be- 
fore the Immigration Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary to urge 
action on our proposal. 

The bill now before us, while not 
word-for-word alined with my bill, does 
accomplish to my satisfaction the kind 
of improvement I feel is so necessary. 
Therefore, I can and will cast my vote 
for it. 

Because there have been some inac- 
curacies reported to the public on the 
contents of this immigration bill, I think 
we have a special obligation to our con- 
stituents to make plain precisely what 
is proposed. To that end, I have called 
attention to the provisions of H.R. 2580 
in my weekly broadcast commentaries. 
And in that regard, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask that there be included with my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp three 
releases from my office: 

Text OF REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY ON 
WROC-TV, CHANNEL 8, ROCHESTER, N. V., 
IN THE NEWS PROGRAMS OF Tom DECKER ON 
Fripay, Aucust 20, 1965 
Thanks, Tom. 

I know many of my constituents are aware 
I have been working for some time to reform 
America’s immigration law. Its very age— 
there has been no basic change since 1924— 
keeps it from being a practical policy for 
entrance into the United States in the 1960's. 

Both in the last Congress and again this 
year, I introduced legislation to overhaul the 
immigration formula. I also testified twice 
in committee. 

My bill would refiect actual tion 
figures rather than the national origins of 
the United States population in 1920. It also 
would help end personal hardships and re- 
unite families. Another important provision 
would give preference to those with skills 
needed in our country, but would not admit 
any immigrant whose employment would 
displace an American citizen. 

Tom, I am pleased to report that a bill 
containing many of these proposals will be 
considered by the House early next week. 
Because it protects mental, moral, health, 
economic and security requirements and be- 
cause it will have renewed meaning for those 
anxious to become partners in the American 
dream, I think we can expect a winning 
marein for modernized immigration legisla- 

on. 


TEXT OF REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY ON 
WOKR, CHANNEL 13, ROCHESTER, N.Y., ON 
OR AFTER FRIDAY, AUGUST 27, 1965 
This is your Congressman, FRANK HORTON. 
The most significant reform of our Nation’s 

immigration laws in more than 40 years came 

considerably closer to enactment recently. 

The House of Representatives passed and sent 

the Senate landmark legislation to eliminate 

the national origins quota system and set 
general priorities for immigrants to the 

United States. 

I voted for the immigration improvement 
bill, and during the debate in the House I 
urged my colleagues to support it. For some 
time I have been working with a number of 
other Congressmen to bring these laws up to 
date. We, therefore, were pleased that our 
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efforts helped to produce the major margin of 
victory for the bill. 

It is important to stress, because there have 
been some inaccurate descriptions of this 
bill, what this immigration legislation pro- 
poses, in other words, what it will and what 
it won't do. 

Principally, it does away with arbitrary 
quotas that are based on where a person was 
born. But, it still sets a numerical limitation 
on the total number of immigrants permitted 
in any one year, to protect against any sudden 
swell of migration. Also there is a ceiling on 
the total number of immigrants allowed from 
any one country. And, of special importance, 
the bill in no way relaxes admission qual- 
ifications relating to mental, health, moral, 
economic, and security requirements. 

The other parts of the bill which I con- 
Sider very worthy are the new preferences 
for family members and those with skills 
needed in our country. Parents, married 
children, and brothers and sisters will not 
have to face the painful hardships of the past 
in order to come to America. And, industries 
needing workers not available in our own 
labor force will be helped, although we made 
sure that no US. citizen will be displaced 
from his job by the entrance of an immi- 
grant. 

There are many people in our community 
who will be helped by this immigration legis- 
lation and I am hopeful the Senate will pass 
it soon and that it will become law in the near 
future. 

This is Congressman FRANK HORTON re- 
porting for channel 13. 

IMMIGRATION BILL FEATURE OF HORTON 
BROADCAST 

WASHINGTON, July 28.—A detailed explana- 
tion of the immigration revision legislation 
expected to be voted on by Congress in the 
next few weeks will be included in “Report 
From Washington,” Congressman FRANK 
Hoaton’s public service broadcast on Satur- 
day, July 31. Appearing as Horton's guest 
to discuss immigration problems and pro- 
posals will be the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Immigration Subcommittee, 
Congressman ArcH Moore, of West Virginia. 

The Horton program will be carried at 1:30 
p.m. on WHEC-TV, channel 10. Area radio 
stations also will include it in their sched- 
ules at varying times. 

Moore is one of the principal authors of 
the immigration reform measure which re- 
cently was approved in subcommittee. Once 
full Judiciary Committee action is taken, 
the comprehensive bill will be scheduled for 
debate and decision by the House. 

Horton said he would ask Moore to out- 
line present immigration laws and compare 
them with the modernization contained in 
the pending legislation. Horton also plans 
to ask Moore for comments on various points 
in the immigration reform legislation which 
have been subject to public misinterpreta- 
tion. 

Omnibus immigration legislation spon- 
sored by Horron in this Congress also will 
figure in the broadcast interview. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the foregoing 
expressions and my statement here today 
will make my position clear and also will 
serve to explain the impact of this legis- 
lation and how it will serve the national 
interest. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Sxusitz]. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I must 
confess that I have had grave reserva- 
tions toward any change in the immi- 
gration laws of this country. Chief 
among my reasons has been the fear that 
any change in the laws might add to the 
unemployment problem as well as the 
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fact that our own growth in population 
has placed increasing demands upon 
education, housing, health facilities, and 
transportation. 

As this bill was initially introduced, I 
could not support it, but H.R. 2580 has 
been completely rewritten by the Sub- 
committee on Immigration. In its 
present form I think it is a good bill. I 
am hopeful that the amendment that 
will be presented by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] to limit im- 
migration from countries in the Western 
„ will be accepted by this 


Mr. Chairman, the major objective of 
this bill is to eliminate place of birth 
as a basis of the selection of immigrants 
into the United States and establishes 
in its place a preference based on close 
family relationship to citizens of the 
United States. 

H.R. 2580 nullified the so-called “na- 
tional origins theory” which in fact has 
not been in existence since 1952. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. Since 1952, 3 
million aliens have legally entered this 
country. Sixty percent of them have 
been admitted outside the national ori- 
gins quota system. During the 10-year 
period, 1952-63, 119,000 immigrants have 
come to our shores from China, Japan, 
and the Philippines, yet the annual 
quota for Japan is 185, for China is 205 
and for the Philippines is 205. The an- 
nual quota for Italy under existing law 
is 5,666 but during 1953-62, 213,434 
Italians immigrated to the United States. 
Yugoslavia has a quota of 942, yet 37,000 
came to our shores from that country 
during the same 10-year period. 

Mr. Chairman, the national origins 
theory is based on a fiction. Certainly 
no nation has a corner on talent. A 
measure of a man must always be based 
on his character, his talents, and his 
willingness to serve his fellow man. 
These qualities do not in any way attach 
to the land of one’s birth. 

Certainly no one in this body desires 
to permit unrestricted entrance into this 
country, and this is not the purpose of 
this bill. Under the proposed legislation, 
H.R. 2580, a total limitation, exclusive of 
the Western Hemisphere, will be set at 
170,000. This is little more than the 
total of 158,561, also exclusive of the 
Western Hemisphere, now set under 
existing immigration law. An important 
feature of the bill before us sets the maxi- 
mum admission from any one country at 
20,000 per year. 

As the distinguished and able chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion pointed out, this measure establishes 
a preference system. It includes more 
restrictive provisions to safeguard the 
American economy and the jobs of Amer- 
ican labor than the law now in effect. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, my father 
wasacoalminer. If the present law had 
been in effect when he made application 
to come to this country—under existing 
quotas he would have been on the waiting 
list for nearly 30 years—and I doubt very 
much if I would have been a Member of 
this body. I hope, however, this admis- 
sion will not encourage any of my col- 
leagues to vote against this measure. I 
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support this bill, and I urge my colleagues 
to do likewise. 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to make it clear 
that this is constructive legislation and 
to draw the attention of the committee 
to several aspects of this legislation. 

The new immigration system proposed 
has two highly significant characteristics 
or features that may not be apparent at 
first reading. 

First, this bill is more restrictive than 
present law. It imposes even more rigid 
requirements, and it sets more specific 
limitations than does present law. 

Second, for the first time in 25 years it 
establishes an immigration policy and 
practice based, not upon an accumulation 
of pent-up pressures and past mistakes, 
but upon present-day needs. This new 
system is one that will adjust to our fu- 
ture needs and the changing patterns of 
immigration. 


RESTRICTIVE NATURE 


H.R. 2580 is a restrictive bill because 
our immigration laws are laws of exclu- 
sions; designed to keep out the inadmis- 
sible. That is why our immigration law 
is complex and necessarily must be so. 
The underlying purpose of the law is to 
exclude the inadmissible, and to select for 
admission only those who can meet high 
qualitative and quantitative standards. 

This process of selection under present 
law involves careful screening of appli- 
cants. In addition to the existing numer- 
ical quota limitations, intending immi- 
grants must satisfy strict moral, mental, 
health, economic, and national security 
requirements. The law is long and de- 
tailed on the specific criteria to be ap- 
plied in testing the qualifications of ap- 
plicants. The objective of these tests is 
obvious: To insure that those aliens ad- 
mitted are of good character, healthy, 
will not be a burden on our economy, and 
will not endanger our form of govern- 
ment and way of life. Altogether, pres- 
ent law lists 31 classes of aliens who are 
ineligible for admission; 31 different 
grounds for exclusion. 

The additional restrictions imposed by 
the new bill are: 

First. A limit on the number admitted 
from any one country, 

Second. A limit on the number admit- 
ted from colonies. 

Third. A fixed limit on the number of 
refugees to be admitted. 

Fourth. A requirement of individual 
certification from the Secretary of Labor 
that the intending immigrant will not 
adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of workers similarly employed 
in the United States. 

Fifth. A requirement that the Presi- 
dent report to the Congress, with his rec- 
ommendations, if any, if the immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere increases 
by 10 percent above the previous 5-year 
average. 

Sixth. A specific bar against admis- 
sion of sexual deviates. 

Seventh. A requirement that visas be 
issued to nonpreference applicants in the 
order in which they qualify rather than 
registration to prevent buildup of un- 
realistic waiting lists. 
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Eighth. Authority given to the Secre- 
tary of State to purge from the registra- 
tion lists any alien who does not continue 
an interest to immigrate. 

Ninth. A requirement that reports on 
admission of each refugee be submitted 
to the Congress. 

Tenth. The prohibition against ad- 
justment of status for aliens originally 
entering as other than intending immi- 
grants is broadened to include all natives 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Eleventh. Changed provisions regard- 
ing fees for visa application and issuance 
are designed to discourage registration 
by persons not sincerely intending to 
immigrate. 

Twelfth. The fair share law is re- 
pealed. 

Thirteenth. Consular officers are au- 
thorized to require a bond for student or 
visitor visas to insure that aliens will 
maintain such status. 

A NEW SYSTEM TO MEET CHANGING PATTERNS OF 
IMMIGRATION 


Every Congress since World War II 
has been forced to enact emergency im- 
migration laws to meet international 
crises involving displaced and persecuted 
persons, or to satisfy the pent-up pres- 
sure of huge backlogs of aliens registered 
and waiting for admission to the United 
States. 

The Congress established a commend- 
able, humanitarian record in meeting 
world needs by enactment of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, and the Fair-Share 
Refugee-Escapee Act of 1960. On five 
separate occasions since 1957, the Con- 
gress granted nonquota status to quota 
immigrants who had been waiting for an 
extensive period of time. 

In each of these cases, the Congress 
was attempting to alleviate an immediate 
need or one of long standing. 

Under H.R. 2580, as amended, for the 
first time we will clear the decks of accu- 
mulated problems and pressures and 
have a system sufficiently flexible to meet 
new situations as they arise. 

Section 201(c) provides for a 3-year 
period to clean out the waiting list back- 
logs and prepare for the end of the na- 
tional origins quota system on June 30, 
1968. I first proposed such a plan in the 
88th Congress, and it was unanimously 
adopted by the subcommittee as an es- 
sential, integral part of the immigration 
reform. 

Estimates by the Department of State 
indicate that reallocation of unused 
quota numbers among the registered 
preference applicants in oversubscribed 
countries will clear up all the waiting 
lists well before the end of the 3-year 
period. In fact, all of the preference 
registrants can be admitted during the 
first year except in the case of Italy, 
where slightly over 2 years will be re- 
quired to catch up. 

I must emphasize that all of these reg- 
istrants in the oversubscribed countries 
are qualified applicants who in time 
would be admitted under present law. 
The new proposal merely clears up this 
ever-accumulating backlog in short or- 
der and clear the decks. 

It is significant to note that after the 
clean-up, the State Department predicts 
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that total immigration—exclusive of the 
Western Hemisphere—which is subject 
to the 170,000 limitation, will actually 
be in the neighborhood of 105,000 to 110,- 
000 annually. This is an interesting 
comparison with our present average 
quota immigration being 98,000 occurring 
under existing law. In 3 years the pref- 
erence lists of waiting relatives will be 
gone. 

With the pressures arising from over- 
subscribed waiting lists removed, our im- 
migration will proceed in an orderly, 
systematic manner. Existing exclusion 
provisions and the strict moral, health, 
economic, and security requirements will 
control our immigration. As mentioned 
previously, adequate provision is made 
under the refugee section to meet fore- 
seeable needs. 

The numerical limitations set in this 
bill provide adequate ceilings for the ebb 
and flow of immigration—numerical lim- 
itations sufficient to meet our needs and 
to honor our humanitarian obligations to 
our fellow men. The health, economic 
and security restrictions guarantee our 
American way of life against the threat 
of moral impairment, adverse influences, 
and unfair competition. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the Na- 
tion’s gaze is today fixed upon a national 
policy which mirrors to the world an 
America where freedom and opportunity 
are meted out according to national 
origin and racial background. This 
policy is the national origins quota sys- 
tem upon which our present immigra- 
tion regulations are based. It is not now, 
nor has it ever been, congruent to the 
democracy we are building. Four Presi- 
dents have called this policy unwise and 
unworthy of this Nation. President 
Johnson has said that the enactment of 
a new system replacing national origin 
quotas with an immigration policy based 
upon family relationship and needed 
work skills would be good government 
and good sense. 

In past Congresses I introduced legis- 
lation to this end. In this Congress I 
cosponsored the administration’s bill as 
H.R. 2851. I have repeatedly urged that 
the present quota system be supplanted 
by a policy in line with the principles of 
a free and democratic nation. 

The bill before us today will replace 
the old quota system over a 3-year period 
with a system under which preference is 
given to the reuniting of families and 
the admission of persons with special 
skills and talents useful to the United 
States. A ceiling of 170,000 total immi- 
grants is set, of which no more than 20,- 
000 may come from a single country. 
Visas will be issued on a first-come, first- 
served basis to each of six preference 
groups. Each group is entitled to a cer- 
tain percentage of the 170,000 total. A 
percentage is reserved for refugees, and 
the remainder of available visas, if any, 
will be issued to qualified nonpreference 
applicants strictly in order of date of 
petition. 

A reallocation of unused quota num- 
bers from a quota pool during the 3-year 
transition period will go a long way to- 
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ward eliminating the waiting lists which 
in many countries have lengthened 
greatly over the years. Unused numbers 
under the present system are not trans- 
ferable. 

Of the 65,361 quota numbers allocated 
to Great Britain, thousands go unused, 
while a total of 2,000 numbers is allocated 
to an area comprising 23 nations who 
hold within their borders between a third 
and a half of the total world population. 
This area is known in the law as the 
Asia-Pacific triangle. Waiting lists in 
this area have grown so long that waiting 
times are no longer estimated for appli- 
cants. A few quota numbers will be 
available in September to residents in 
certain countries of the Asia-Pacific 
triangle whose applications were filed 
with our consulates 13 years ago. 

Due to the mortgaging of the quota for 
Chinese persons occasioned by the ad- 
mission of a certain category of refugees, 
numbers for all preferences on the 
Chinese portion of the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle quota have been completely un- 
available for 6 years. 

There are other problems with the Asia 
Pacific triangle. 

A particularly insidious provision re- 
quires that anyone who is at least 50 per- 
cent Asian by ancestry, regardless of 
where he was born, is subscribable to the 
Asia-Pacific triangle quota. 

This means that a Canadian citizen, 
for instance, who is 50 percent Chinese 
by ancestry, although born nad raised in 
Canada, would be subscribable to the 
Chinese portion of the Asia-Pacific trian- 
gle quota, for which, as I said earlier, no 
numbers at all have been available for 6 
years. 

The new bill will eliminate the Asia- 
Pacific triangle. 

Now, let us look at the long waiting 
lists. The number of people on the wait- 
ing list for the Italian quota of 5,666 is 
200,000 at last count. Greece has a quota 
of 308 and 98,000 on the waiting list. 
Spain has a quota of 250 and 14,000 on 
the waiting list. 

The inequities and iniquities of our 
current policy are innumerable. 

The present policy was conceived and 
enacted in 1924. Its original intent was 
to preserve an ethnic balance in the 
United States according to that found in 
the 1920 census. Revised and amended 
only a few times over the years, the basic 
policy was again extended in 1952, this 
time-over the strong veto of President 
Truman. Forty-one years of legalized 
prejudice have blackened the eye of the 
United States in our foreign policy en- 
deavors long enough. It is time to erase 
the mark. 

Loudest of all arguments against the 
enactment of this bill is one which 
claims that the new bill will “open the 
floodgates” for immigration into the 
United States. This simply is not true. 
The annual quota increase will be 2,000 
persons. In a nation nearing the 200 
million mark, this hardly amounts to 
opening the floodgates. 

An attempt may be made to amend 
this bill to set a numerical ceiling on 
nonquota immigration from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The hue and cry is 
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that the nonquota status to which na- 
tionals of independent Western Hemi- 
sphere nations are entitled under the 
bill will bring thousands of new immi- 
grants into the United States. Propo- 
nents of this amendment overlook the 
fact that this nonquota status has been 
enjoyed for years by these nations, and 
there has been no overwhelming race for 
the Golden Gate. To be sure, there has 
been an increase in their number, but the 
need for a numerical ceiling has not been 
established to the satisfaction of the 
Justice Department, the State Depart- 
ment, the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and others most knowledgeable in the 
field of immigration. 

H.R. 2580 does provide for the Presi- 
dent to notify the Congress when West- 
ern Hemisphere immigration reaches a 
10-percent increase over the average for 
the last 5 years. This should be sufficient 
legislation. We should not take action 
which will impair Western Hemisphere 
solidarity and have other adverse foreign 
policy implications. 

Conditions and a numerical quantity 
for the admission of refugees have been 
established in this bill in place of the 
Fair Share Refugee Act. While this does 
not take care of certain pressing prob- 
lems regarding refugees already in the 
United States, it will help regulate and 
codify future procedure. 

The new bill eliminates minimum 
quotas which have worked hardship on 
people from new Western Hemisphere 
nations. 

In addition, certain mental and phys- 
ical conditions warranting excludability 
under the old law have been clarified 
and made to conform with recent ad- 
vances in medical science. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not an 
omnibus revision of immigration regu- 
lations. It is addressed to the specific 
problem of the eradication of prejudice 
and discrimination and the establish- 
ment of a sane and humane policy. It 
corrects certain glaring inconsistencies 
and makes technical corrections as re- 
quired by the advance of medical science. 

There is much more to be done in this 
area, but this bill will provide a founda- 
tion upon which to build policy in line 
with our convictions. 

Few Americans are the product of in- 
digenous peoples. It is an affront to the 
heritage of the United States for any 
prospective immigrant to be discrimi- 
nated against by a racially and ethnically 
oriented policy. 

As of the 1960 census, there were nearly 
2 million foreign born persons in New 
York City. This is a quarter of the city’s 
population. The dynamism and great- 
ness of New York City springs from the 
free interchange of ideas between per- 
sons of diverse backgrounds. This has 
been the great strength of New York 
and of the Nation. 

In this Congress we have considered 
the duties and privileges of the citizen 
and his society. We have considered 
these responsibilities in the areas of edu- 
cation, housing, and job opportunities. 
We have tried to secure the full rights of 
citizenship for all Americans. The bill 
before us today deals with another aspect 
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of the development and realization of 
our democracy. 

We have the opportunity to enact an 
immigration policy which is fair, sensible, 
and humane—one which is consistent 
with the democratic aims of our free 
society. We can no longer tolerate a 
policy enacted in the post-World War 
I atmosphere of isolationism and 
xenophobia. 

Mr. Chairman, we owe it to ourselves, 
to our Nation, to the people of the rest 
of the world, and to the cause of hu- 
gail peace, and freedom, to pass this 

l. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1965, as 
introduced in January of this year, had 
a provision in it originally to relax some- 
what the present absolute prohibition 
against admission to this country for 
permanent residence of certain persons, 
including mentally retarded children, 
who wanted to join their families. 'This 
provision was stricken from the bill in 
committee. 

It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land, Congressman Focarty, proposes to 
offer an amendment later today, which 
would permit admission of a mentally 
retarded person under certain restrictive 
and careful screening criteria. In effect 
this would give us the opportunity of let- 
ting retarded children, who do not pre- 
sent a threat to public safety or to the 
public purse, to join their families un- 
der the right conditions. 

I would remind the Members that with 
modern methods of training, mentally 
retarded children are growing up to lead 
socially acceptable lives in many cases, 
either within their own families or as 
workers in needed low-level occupations. 

I will support the amendment of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty], and I hope the Members of 
the House will give it their consideration 
and support, because I believe it is fully 
in keeping with the goal this bill at- 
tempts to reach, that of reuniting fam- 
ilies. A mentally retarded child, like a 
physically handicapped child, can be a 
very much loved and much needed mem- 
ber in a family. Compassion and un- 
derstanding should surely guide our de- 
cision on this amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2580, the bill to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

We in Hawaii, perhaps to a greater 
extent than the people of any other 
State, have been constantly aware of 
the objectionable features of our exist- 
ing immigration law. And, insofar as 
the provisions of our immigration law 
relate to Asians, we are able, because of 
our unique geographical location, to 
speak from the vantage ground of actual 
observation and experience. 

Being of the westernmost State in the 
Union, we in Hawaii have extended our 
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hand out to the peoples of Asia. How- 
ever, we have often been concerned that 
that hand might have appeared to Asians 
to be in the shape of a fist, instead of an 
open palm, in the light of our discrim- 
inatory immigration law. 

It is difficult for anyone, whether 
European, African, or Asian, to view our 
present immigration law as being any- 
thing but discriminatory to the Asians. 
Unfortunately, statistics substantiate 
such view. For example, in 1964, 292,248 
immigrants were admitted into the 
United States. Of that number, only 
17,430 were from the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle, an area which contains over 50 
percent of the world’s population. 

This great discrepancy, of course, has 
been directly attributable to the na- 
tional origins quota system in our immi- 
gration law. The provision in the re- 
ported bill for the abolition by July 1, 
1968, of the national origins quota sys- 
tem, therefore, represents a significant 
advancement in our efforts to achieve 
an immigration law that is consistent 
with our best American traditions. 

The bill we are considering also pro- 
vides for the immediate repeal of the 
Asia-Pacific triangle, the uncharitable 
creation of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952. The repeal of the 
provision requiring that an Asian per- 
son be charged to the quota of his an- 
cestry, even though born outside of the 
Asian area, would be an important step 
forward in our efforts to make our im- 
migration law fair and equitable. 

Mr. Chairman, I am especially pleased 
to note that while H.R. 2580 removes 
these principal discriminatory provisions 
from our existing law, it is also geared 
to bring together separated members of 
a family. The humanitarian motive 
underlying such immigration policy is 
certainly attuned to the best American 
tradition. 

The proposed legislation also contains 
provisions which are intended to safe- 
guard the national interest. I am sure 
that no one will voice any serious ob- 
jection to these provisions. There is 
certainly a marked difference between 
provisions which are discriminatory as 
they relate to the racial origin of pro- 
spective immigrants and those which are 
designed to keep subversive elements 
from our shores. 

Mr. Chairman, I have joined in co- 
sponsoring the bill recommended by the 
administration both in the present Con- 
gress and in the 88th Congress. The 
bill was drawn up with the benefit of 
advice from experts in the executive 
agencies that are responsible for admin- 
istering our immigration program. Both 
the State Department and the Justice 
Department contributed to the drafting 
of the bill. In addition, our Committee 
on the Judiciary has reported the bill 
with amendments after holding extensive 
hearings. We are consequently assured 
that the bill on the floor represents the 
best thinking in both the executive and 
legislative branches. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge overwhelming 
support for H.R. 2580. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may use to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Burton]. 
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Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support H.R. 2580, to 
amend the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act. 

I want, first of all, to commend my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York Chairman EMANUEL 
CELLER, who has fought so vigorously 
and valiantly for many years in support 
of reform in our immigration and nat- 
uralization laws. His success this year 
is a tribute to his dedication to the pur- 
poses of this legislation. 

I support this measure because of the 
long overdue changes and improvements 
it makes in our present immigration and 
naturalization laws. I am proud, by my 
bill, H.R. 2587, to be a coauthor of these 
changes. 

I am particularly pleased by the phas- 
ing out of the national origins quota 
system, which through its discrimina- 
tory structure runs counter to the basic 
democratic principles upon which our 
Nation was founded. 

Just as we sought to eliminate dis- 
crimination in our land through the 
Civil Rights Act, today we seek by phas- 
ing out the national origins quota system 
to eliminate discrimination in immigra- 
tion to this Nation composed of the de- 
scendents of immigrants. 

We can certainly pass no more mean- 
ingful piece of legislation which seeks to 
make a reality out of the dream of Amer- 
ica than this bill we act on today. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, immi- 
gration laws have needed review and up- 
dating for years. For that reason I am 
glad to see this legislation come to the 
House floor. I cannot pose as an expert 
on the details of immigration law, but 
I do offer some thoughts on the philoso- 
phy which should be behind it. 

The beckoning beacon of our Statue 
of Liberty is one of America’s greatest 
and most appealing symbols. For years 
it cast a gleam on nearby Ellis Island, 
the major point of debarkation for im- 
migrants. Now most immigrants come 
by aircraft, and ocean voyagers check in 
at points elsewhere. 

But the Statue of Liberty—the gift of 
our great sister Republic France—still 
stands as an inspiration and a hope to 
those millions beyond our borders who 
long for an opportunity to share in the 
American heritage. 

To them America is a promised land, 
a place of refuge, a place where people 
can live in dignity and without fear. 

It is a place which exalts the individual 
person and prizes people as the greatest 
of all national resources. In America 
people are regarded as a form of wealth 
and national enrichment, not as prob- 
lems. Immigrants enrich our national 
life today just as they did in the last 
century. They don’t really put people 
out of work, whether they are skilled or 
otherwise. Each can help America by 
providing services, helping to produce 
goods, being good citizens. 

This is indeed a nation of immigrants. 
The achievements of immigrants of past 
generations are tremendous. 
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American history is largely the his- 
tory of immigrants. Who are we to sug- 
gest that the achievements of the im- 
migrants of today and tomorrow will be 
less than those of the past? 

America has vast land spaces—room 
for many more people. Ours is not a 
restricted, protected system but an open 
one. Or at least it should be. Most of 
us did not choose to be American citi- 
zens. We won this rich heritage as the 
accident of birth. Those who decide 
they want to be American citizens and 
make the personal sacrifice and effcrt 
necessary should be welcomed. In my 
district are many immigrants, and I 
find most of them are intensely patriotic, 
hardworking, and good citizens. My dis- 
trict is a better place because it has these 
immigrants as citizens. 

As we write this legislation, let us keep 
to the high road so there can be no mis- 
take that the Statue of Liberty’s beacon 
gleams brightly as ever. 

Some fear the day will come when im- 
migration from Latin America will pose 
a crisis. No such crisis is in sight, and 
if we proceed wisely in our foreign poli- 
cies we can help to avert any such 
problem. 

Should we therefore fix a limit on im- 
migration from Latin America? To my 
way of thinking, this action would be a 
step backward. It would be inter- 
preted—whether justly or not—as a 
tightening up of our immigration poli- 
cies. Throughout most of our history we 
have discriminated in regard to Latin 
America in ways other than immigra- 
tion. The Monroe Doctrine, sadly abused 
in regard to Castro’s Cuba, is an example 
of discrimination. So, in a sense, was 
the Good Neighbor policy, and the more 
recent Alliance for Progress. The 
United States has long recognized a 
special responsibility in regard to Latin 
America. 

Instead of establishing an immigra- 
tion limit which might be misunder- 
stood we would be wiser to restate our 
longstanding and magnanimous attitude 
toward immigration. Instead of im- 
posing numerical limits in Latin Amer- 
ica, we should state our desire eventually 
to lift limits elsewhere. 

We should remind our friends abroad 
that our Union of States is not a fixed, 
closed system. It has grown steadily 
from 13 States along the eastern sea- 
board to one which now stretches al- 
most within sight of the Soviet Union 
at one point and bridges part of the 
Pacific ocean at another. 

The years ahead will hopefully see still 
further growth in our Union, and per- 
haps someday include parts of Latin 
America. 

Abraham Lincoln defined liberty as 
“the spirit which prizes liberty as the 
heritage of all men in all lands every- 
where.” He warned: 

Destroy that spirit, and you have planted 
the seeds of despotism around our doors. 


The best way to keep the spirit of 
liberty alive—and to prevent despotism 
from flourishing around our doors—is to 
assure those who love freedom that a 
welcome awaits them in our Union, 
whether through the process of immi- 
gration or statehood. 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, our Dec- 
laration of Independence declares all 
men to be created equal with respect to 
certain unalienable rights; our pledge of 
allegiance to the flag offers liberty and 
justice for all; our Civil Rights Act of 
1964 outlawed discrimination based on 
race, color, or natural origin. Can there 
be any doubt that this country has in- 
delibly declared that each individual 
shall be judged on his own merits? Yet 
these sacrosanct pronouncements are 
tarnished by a conscious policy that this 
country is now pursuing, and which now 
must be terminated. Our immigration 
law, today, reflects a racial philosophy 
repugnant to our American tradition. 
This iniquitous law is predicated on the 
belief that certain people are inferior to 
others solely by reason of their land of 
birth. Mr. Speaker, the proposition that 
some are more equal than others must 
not be permitted to persist as a national 
immigration policy. 

Opposition to a change in immigration 
law is based on unfounded fears. It is 
said that a new law would flood the coun- 
try with 1 million immigrants a year— 
many of them hard to assimilate—that 
it would bring to this country thousands 
who are unfit and that it would overload 
the labor market. These fears have no 
foundation and crumble when exposed to 
the facts of immigration reform. 

Under the present law, the sum total 
of quotas for all areas, excluding the 
Western Hemisphere, is 158,561. This 
total does not include the number of 
refugees who are paroled in the United 
States. Under the proposed immigration 
revision a limitation of 170,000, exclu- 
sive of the Western Hemisphere, is im- 
posed, but this limitation includes an al- 
location of up to 10,200 for the condi- 
tional entry of refugees. Thus, the 
increase in the authorized annual total 
will not exceed 2,000. It should also be 
emphasized that there has been no relax- 
ing of the qualitative criteria for admis- 
sibility to the United States, and that no 
relaxation of the mental, health, moral, 
economic, and security criteria is pro- 
posed. 

The preferences within the new re- 
vision are designed to reunite families 
and to admit those whose skills are vital- 
ly needed by our country. As an added 
guarantee the law would require the Sec- 
retary of Labor to make an affirmative 
finding that any alien seeking to enter 
the United States as a worker will not 
replace nor adversely affect wages and 
working conditions of the American 
worker. 

This is a land of immigrants, this is 
a nation of immigrants and we must 
remain cognizant of the genesis of this 
great and powerful country. It has been 
built on the broad backs and agile minds 
of immigrants and their descendants. 
Those same people who deny or exclude 
entrance on prejudicial grounds would 
no doubt be denied this prerogative if 
their forebears were subject to present 
unjust law. 

An added factor necessitates revision. 
The effectiveness of American foreign 
policy is minimized when we pursue a 
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domestic policy that actively discrimi- 
nates against citizens of countries whose 
support and cooperation is required to 
attain our international objectives. 

The safeguards remain; the prejudice 
is removed—let us act today to effect 
the needed change. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2580, a bill to elimi- 
nate the national origins quota system 
and to revise our national immigration 
policy. 

Since January 3, when I became a 

Member of the 89th Congress, I have 
repeatedly made my feelings known to 
my colleagues of my avid support of 
President Johnson’s position on the re- 
vision of the immigration law and the 
abolishment of the national origins 
quota system. 
Three past Presidents, Truman, Eisen- 
hower, and Kennedy, have also de- 
nounced the present statute as being 
unjust, prejudiced and biased toward 
certain nationalities. 

In June 1964, the Democratic Party 
in convention in Atlantic City in its 
platform adopted a program urging a 
more realistic immigration policy. This 
program included the repeal of the na- 
tional origins quota system, a proposal 
under which families may be united, 
where professionals and technicians 
would be admitted regardless of national 
origin, where people would not be 
limited by their national origin from en- 
tering this country. 

Before coming to Congress, I served as 
an executive board member of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the American Committee 
of Italian Migration. In 1963, I chaired 
an immigration rally held in the Arie 
Crown Theater in Chicago which was 
attended by more than 5,000 people. 
Senator PauL Dovctas, of Illinois, and a 
chief proponent of revised immigration 
law, delivered the keynote speech. This 
great rally sparked a move in all major 
cities in these United States, and as a 
result, more people have become aware of 
the injustices of our present immigration 
policy. 

Week after week, I have inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, articles about 
great Americans, sons of immigrants, 
Italian, Polish, Greek, and Irish, to name 
only a few nationalities, who have con- 
tributed and continue to contribute to 
the distinction of America. Men of 
prestige, too numerous to list, are sons 
of immigrant tailors, shoemakers, la- 
borers. These great men have risen to 
the highest positions in both the Gov- 
ernment and business world. 

It is with a warm feeling in my heart, 
and a joy that I rise this afternoon in 
support of H.R. 2580. 

This bill marks the culmination of 
years of effort by many dedicated men. 
We are indebted to the gentleman from 
New York, the Honorable EMANUEL CEL- 
Ler, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who provided the leadership on 
this issue. 

We are also indebted to the gentleman 
from Ohio, the Honorable MICHAEL A. 
FEIGHAN, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Nationality, for all 
of his tireless efforts. We owe a vote 
of thanks to the members of the sub- 
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committee which spent the long, arduous, 
and necessary hours holding hearings, 
drafting and redrafting the bill we now 
have before us, 

Another man whose great contribu- 
tion to immigration reform should be 
acknowledged is the gentleman from 
New Jersey, Congressman PETER W. 
Roto, Jr. He has continued to strive, 
not for months, but for many long years, 
in the hope and in the knowledge that 
his efforts would one day help abolish 
the national origins quota system. 

Through the tireless efforts of a great 
number of Americans, we have reached 
the day when we will at last erase a great 
stain on our country’s honor. For 40 
years, the national origins quota system 
has remained on our statute books, in 
contradiction to every American concept 
of equality and justice, making a mockery 
of the ideals we so cherish. 

The basis of America’s greatness has 
always been a commitment to the value 
and dignity of the individual and a will- 
ingness to admit immigrants of diverse 
backgrounds and talents to our land. 
We have always measured a man’s worth 
by his capacity to contribute and not by 
his religious beliefs or nation of origin. 
We must adhere to this conception and 
continue to be a nation of nations. 

This bill looks to the future of our 
Nation which continues to grow, and to 
create a nation eager to utilize talents 
and ideas from people all over the world. 

I am proud to be one of the Congress- 
men who sponsored the administration 
bill, and I want to urge all of my col- 
leagues in the House to vote for H.R. 
2580. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am proud to rise in support of H.R. 2580, 
a bill which will accomplish some long- 
awaited and extremely desirable changes 
in our existing immigration laws. 

Embodied in this bill is a realization 
and a recognition which has become 
widespread in this Nation rather be- 
latedly. Indeed, even now it is not yet 
accepted in all quarters. I am speaking 
of the recognition of the basic equality 
of all men. 

In this immigration bill, we express the 
same belief expressed in the recent Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965, passed overwhel- 
mingly by this House, and in the Civil 
Rights Act of last year. That is the be- 
lief that men are to be judged on their 
own merit, as individuals—and not on 
the basis of their racial ancestry, their 
skin color, their religion, or their place 
of national origin. 

Our present immigration law, as it now 
stands embodied in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended, is a repu- 
diation of everything we Americans sup- 
posedly believe about the dignity and 
equality of man. Written into our law 
as the so-called national origins quota 
system is a device which is blatantly de- 
signed to allow entry into this country 
only to certain favored racial and na- 
tional groups. 

Under existing law, we are supposedly 
trying to maintain the racial and na- 
tional composition of the United States 
substantially as it was in 1920. Of 


course, the attraction of that year to 
some people is that the racial and ethnic 
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majority in the United States was then 
white and Anglo-Saxon. For no good 
reason, our law has been trying to pre- 
serve that racial balance ever since. 

As the law now stands, 70 percent of 
the total authorized annual immigration 
of approximately 156,000 is allocated to 
3 countries: Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Germany; and only 30 percent is 
available for over 100 other countries 
and areas. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has com- 
mented in testimony before a Judiciary 
subcommittee that it is very difficult to 
explain to our allies and our critics 
abroad, particularly the nations of 
Africa and Asia, why on one hand we 
claim it is our national policy to accord 
equality to all races and nationalities, 
and on the other hand we continue to 
foster a clearly discriminatory immigra- 
tion statute. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it is always dif- 
ficult to explain away hypocrisy, and it 
is hypocrisy to permit the national- 
origins quota system to remain on the 
books along with our recently passed 
civil rights legislation. 

The inadequacy of the rigid and un- 
wieldy quota system is amply demon- 
strated by the way immigration into this 
country has been handled in the past 10 
years. We in Congress are quite familiar 
with the thousands of private immigra- 
tion bills introduced each session for the 
benefit of those who deserve to enter the 
United States, many of whom are politi- 
cal refugees, but are prevented from so 
doing by an unfair and arbitrary national 
quota. We in Congress are put in the 
position of having to circumvent our own 
legislation in order to be equitable. It 
is high time for a change. 

I would remind this House, however, 
that, for some, the elimination of the na- 
tional-origins quota system will come too 
late. They are dead; thousands upon 
thousands of them, buried in mass graves 
at Auschwitz, Dachau, and Bergen- 
Belsen. They are the many Jews of 
eastern Europe who, in a last desperate 
effort to escape the Nazi terror, made one 
futile trip to the American consulate 
nearest them. There they were told that 
there was no hope, no escape. The quota 
was filled, they were told. There was no 
point even registering, they were told. 
They would never get out in time. 

Mr. Chairman, this was no bill just 
prior to World War II, when the per- 
secution of Jews in eastern Europe began. 
There were only the good intentions of 
liberal Congressmen then, when millions 
of Jews found the door closed to entry 
into the land where there is no oppres- 
sion, no persecution, no mass murder. 
They found that door irrevocably closed, 
fatally closed I might say, by a quota. 

I believe the 6 million Jews who died 
under Hitler will rest easier in their 
reward with the knowledge that never 
again will this Nation renege on its 
much-advertised promise of a haven 
from the gun, the whip, and the gas 
chamber. I believe that the high princi- 
ples upon which this Nation was built 
demand the revision of an outmoded im- 
migration law. 

H.R. 2580 will eliminate the national 
origins quota system, after a 3-year tran- 
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sition period, and provide for a general 
pool of immigration numbers distributed 
among all nations of the world on a 
cumbination first-come, first-served and 
preference-priority basis. 

This means that 170,000 immigrants, 
including 10,200 refugees, and exclusive 
of immediate relatives of U.S. citizens 
and natives of independent Western 
Hemisphere nations would be permitted 
into the United States each year. The 
latter two categories are favored because 
it seems only humane to permit the 
reuniting of families when possible, and 
because our friends from the nations of 
Latin America have always occupied a 
privileged position with regard to immi- 
gration, even under the old law. No more 
than 20,000 immigrants per year would 
be permitted from any one foreign 
country. 

I believe the preference priorities 
written into H.R. 2580 reflect the long 
experience of the Immigration and 
Nationality Subcommittee in dealing 
with immigration problems caused by the 
present system, and its analysis of what 
type of immigration policy is in the best 
interest of the United States. The sub- 
committee feels, and I think we must all 
agree, that the reuniting of families 
should receive primary consideration in 
any revision of the immigration law. 
Thus the first 20 percent of the 170,000 
annual immigration total is allocated, on 
a first-come, first-served basis, to un- 
married adult children of U.S. citizens. 
The next 20 percent goes to spouses and 
unmarried children of alien residents. 

The United States became a great na- 
tion because it was built with the skills 
and talents of many persons from many 
lands. It is in recognition of this Na- 
tion’s continuing need for skilled per- 
sons that the third preference priority 
is reserved for members of the profes- 
sions, scientists, and artists. The next 
10 percent is delegated to the married 
children of U.S. citizens and the next 
24 percent is set aside for the brothers 
and sisters of U.S. citizens. Ten per- 
cent is reserved for skilled or unskilled 
persons capable of filling U.S. labor 
shortages, and the last 6 percent is lim- 
ited to political refugees. Any unused 
portion of a preference priority may be 
added to that of the next in line. 

It is clear that the only real change 
made in the immigration law by this 
provision is the elimination of an odi- 
ous and objectionable mechanism of ra- 
cial and national bias. The bill will not 
substantially raise the present author- 
ized ceiling of total immigration to the 
United States—it will merely distribute 
it more equitably. It will not change 
any of the existing security safeguards 
and other restrictions designed to ex- 
clude undesirables. 

Beyond the national origins quota 
system, the immigration statute as it 
now stands contains one further vestige 
of discrimination and racial prejudice, 
the purpose of which is to make even 
tighter the restrictions against non- 
Caucasian persons. This is the thor- 
oughly disreputable section 202(b) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
often called the Asia-Pacific triangle 
provision, which requires a person of 
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Asian descent to be placed on the quota 
of the country of his racial origin, no 
matter where he was actually born or 
what his nationality is. I cannot be- 
lieve that there is any Member of this 
House who would say a word in defense 
of this provision; I am sure we all desire 
its immediate repeal, as is provided for 
under this bill. 

There has been a lot of loose specula- 
tion by conservative and right-wing 
spokesmen about how this bill will some- 
how cause a worsening in the unemploy- 
ment situation in the United States. 
Visions are conjured up of unwashed 
Hottentots taking jobs away from good, 
wholesome American types. I say this 
is a lot of hot air, and I have the evi- 
dence to back it up. For one thing, it is 
on the record that this bill will require 
the Secretary of Labor to make an af- 
firmative finding that any alien seeking 
to enter the United States as a worker 
will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of the United States 
worker. Secondly, the labor unions, who 
more than anyone would be concerned if 
a worsening employment situation were 
to result, overwhelmingly favor the bill. 
Permit me to quote from a telegram I 
received recently from the president of 
Transport Workers Union Local 100 in 
New York City. It reads in part: 

The TWU of America Local 100 * * * 
urges you to aggressively work for HR. 

2580. * * * It is our opinion that the leg- 
islation is no threat to employed workers in 
this country but would make it possible 
through preference classifications to allow 
people to enter this country who could fill 
particular skilled labor shortages. 


Finally, I would like to anticipate the 
amendment which my friends on the 
other side will offer to limit the immigra- 
tion of natives from independent Western 
Hemisphere nations, and comment there- 
on. H.R. 2580 continues this country’s 
policy since 1924 of conferring special 
nonquota status upon nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. We have always 
found this policy, based upon our close 
mutual interests, ideals, and aspirations, 
to be in the best interests of our foreign 
relations within the hemisphere. Since 
immigration from Western Hemisphere 
nations has never been overwhelming in 
numbers, and since this bill requires that 
Congress be informed if there occurs a 
sharp rise in Western Hemisphere im- 
migration, I see no reason why our his- 
toric policy of friendship should not 
continue as before. I further believe, 
and the Secretary of State has expressed 
himself on this point, that to now im- 
pose quota status on Western Hemis- 
phere immigration would cause difficul- 
ties in our diplomatic relations with the 
countries involved. 

The liberal ideal and the entire history 
of Western philosophy has always 
exalted the inherent worth and dignity 
of the individual man. It is my belief 
that this philosophy is at present the 
dominating sentiment of this Congress 
and indeed, of the Nation. We have be- 
fore us today an opportunity to change 
our immigration law so as to reflect our 
real character and objectives. I hope 
my colleagues here today will take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity. 
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Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am indeed pleased to address my col- 
leagues today on the subject of amend- 
ing our present, outdated public immi- 
gration laws. Our last four Presidents 
have urged changes in our immigration 
laws, but this is the first time in those 
years that the House itself has had a 
chance to vote on the question. Now, 
with that opportunity finally before us, I 
am hopeful that this body will take the 
positive action of approving these pro- 
posals. 

As has been outlined so ably by the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], the bill calls for a 
phasing out of the present national ori- 
gin provisions of the current law. It sets 
up instead a total limitation of 170,000 
on the number of quota immigrants al- 
lowed in each year, no more than 20,000 
of whom may be from any one country. 
Within these overall limitations, the bill 
rearranges the preference categories to 
give special priority to the immediate 
family of present U.S. citizens, to those 
with particular skills and training that 
the Secretary of Labor certifies are not 
available in this country, and to 6 per- 
cent of the total held for political ref- 
ugees. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly 
pleased that by passing H.R. 2580, we will 
abolish once and for all the unfair na- 
tional origin quota system. Under this 
system the census figures of 1920 have 
been used to set archaic and discrimina- 
tory limitations on the number of immi- 
grants that are permitted into the United 
States each year. And I am equally 
elated that this bill will insure that U.S. 
citizens will not be forced to live apart 
from members of their immediate family, 
their husbands, wives, parents and chil- 
dren, as so often is the case under the 
present provisions of the law. 

I submit to my colleagues that the 
present quota system is full of inconsist- 
encies, the greatest of which is that it 
unfairly singles out the citizens of cer- 
tain countries and specifically says that 
people with this background may not 
come into our country, or that they may 
come in but only in small numbers. This 
discrimination is a complete contradic- 
tion to the principles of democracy on 
which this Nation was founded and has 
grown strong. As such it should and 
must be abolished, not only as a matter 
of self-respect, but so that our friends 
and allies around the world will know 
that America practices what she 
preaches. Under our present procedures, 
many must have their doubts, and this 
fact has been a source of diplomatic 
friction with our allies at a time when 
we should be increasing rather than de- 
creasing the extent of our mutual 
cooperation. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to endorse 
specifically those provisions of H.R. 2580 
which place a greater priority upon keep- 
ing the family unit together, enabling 
the husbands, wives, children, parents, 
brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens to 
be reunited in this country. I am sure 
that my colleagues in the House know as 
I do of so many cases where our present 
quota system has caused incalculable 
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heartache by keeping the members of 
families from joining each other. Bring- 
ing these families together is a matter of 
the highest priority in my view, and I 
am pleased to see that provision is made 
for this in the bill before us. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion may I say 
that as the Representative of an area in 
which I have had many opportunities to 
observe our immigration laws in practice, 
I respectfully submit that the current law 
is discriminatory, if not in its design, 
then in its practice, and that the amend- 
ments being proposed here today are not 
only desirable but necessary. I whole- 
heartedly urge their adoption by the 
= By doing so we shall be taking 

t step to benefit our country 
both as individual citizens and as a Na- 
tion. I feel it my great privilege to sup- 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, this 
Congress will long be recognized for the 
progressive legislation it has passed, and 
will continue to pass, until we adjourn 
sine die. 

Let us look back upon some of the 
major accomplishments of this Congress 
to date. We have enacted legislation to 
provide aid to Appalachia so that we can 
alleviate poverty in an 11-State Appala- 
chian region. An act to guarantee equal 
voting rights was enacted. To provide 
for better educational facilities, we have 
enacted the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and will .act shortly on 
legislation to provide for higher educa- 
tion. We have cut excise taxes and pro- 
vided for our elderly citizens by passing 
the historic bill on medicare. 

Today we are on the threshold of pass- 
ing another historic measure, which has 
not been radically amended since its en- 
actment in 1924. I speak of the pending 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

This bill has far-reaching effects and 
shall be one of the monumental en- 
deavors of this Congress. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
is an important part of President John- 
son’s program and I am sure it will re- 
ceive overwhelming support when this 
House votes upon this measure. 

The main feature of this legislation is 
the termination of the national-origins 
quota system which has damaged the 
image of America as a place of opportu- 
nity and freedom. Upon the passage of 
this bill, this system which has long re- 
flected an attitude of ethnic bigotry will 
be wiped from the statute books. 

Another significant change made by 
this bill is in relation to the immigration 
of persons who are members of the pro- 
fessions or have exceptional ability in 
the sciences and arts. In the field of 
qualified immigrants “capable of per- 
forming specified skills or unskilled la- 
bor, not of a temporary or seasonal na- 
ture for which a shortage of employable 
and willing persons exists in the United 
States.” 

This legislation will go a long way in 
reuniting families now being kept apart 
by existing regulations. We have seen 
definite hardships among those families 
whose loved ones had to remain behind 
while other members of the family were 
permitted to emigrate to the United 
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States. This injustice will be corrected 
by the pending bill. 

Another injustice under the present 
law would be corrected by this measure, 
that of assigning unused quota numbers 
to countries which have already used 
up all the numbers assigned, and elim- 
inate the discrimination against newly 
independent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere by providing nonquota 
status for natives of Jamaica, Trinidad, 
and Tobago. 

Opponents of this legislation would 
want us to believe that this bill, if enacted 
into law, would open the gates to flood- 
like proportions of prospective immi- 
grants. This is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion because it is estimated that about 
only 7,000 authorized quota immigrants 
would be added to the present number of 
immigrants 


In this bill we are seeking an immigra- 
tion policy which will reflect America’s 
ideal of equality of all men without re- 
gard to race, color, creed, or national 
origin, through which we can accomplish 
two purposes. 

First. We would enhance America’s 
image as a leader of the free world in 
according equal dignity and respect to 
all people of the world, and thus take a 
significant stride forward in our inter- 
national relations. 

Second. We would recognize the indi- 
vidual worth of each immigrant and his 
ability to contribute to the development 
and growth of our national economy. 

These basic changes in the American 
immigration policy are long overdue and 
the revision of our present immigration 
laws is a logical extension of our efforts 
to achieve our ideal of equality. 

I have high hopes that this House will 
not permit the adoption of any amend- 
ments to this bill which would cripple 
our efforts in providing a just and equal 
immigration policy. It is my hope that 
by nightfall of this date we will have 
asserted ourselves to equal rights of all 
peoples of the world. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, for too long our Nation’s foreign 
policy has been muddled by those who 
worry incessantly about what others 
think of us. Such a course has ap- 
parently resulted in more enemies than 
friends for the United States. 

Now, the shapers of our foreign policy 
propose that we liberalize our immigra- 
tion laws to gain worldwide approval. 
In January of this year President John- 
son said our present procedures “imply 
that men and women from some coun- 
tries are, just because of where they 
come from, more desirable citizens than 
others. Relationships with a number of 
countries, and hence the success of our 
foreign policy, is needlessly impeded by 
this proposition.” 

So here we go on another tangent to 
improve international relations to the 
detriment of our own citizens. 

Why do I say that a liberalization 
of immigration policies will be detri- 
mental to our own citizens? I say this 
because our Nation is now faced with 
poverty and unemployment. Overpopu- 
lation is also a potential problem con- 
sidering that our current birth rate is 
more than twice our death rate. You 
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can be sure that a greater influx of 
immigrants from underdeveloped coun- 
tries will not relieve the present situation. 
If any change in our present immigra- 
tion policy is needed, it is in the direction 
of tighter controls. 

The supporters of this legislation 
argue that it will admit more immigrants 
on the basis of skills and talents needed 
in this country. However, I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that underdeveloped 
countries will provide many immigrants 
with special skills. At the same time, 
this bill boosts the quotas for such coun- 
tries in question. 

You must also consider that this new 
influx of immigrants from underdevel- 
oped nations will compound our domestic 
problems. They will compete with the 
very class of American citizens our Fed- 
eral Government is seeking to aid 
through its war on poverty. Unemploy- 
ment among the Negro population of this 
country will not be eased regardless of 
the efforts of the administration to give 
them preferential treatment. 

The President either fails or refuses 
to understand that America is not hurt- 
— for population, jobseekers, or illiter- 


The supporters of this legislation also 
refuse to accept the fact that human 
beings differ in their desire to maintain 
stable governments, their levels of am- 
bition, and their degree of morality. 

All other advanced countries in the 
world recognize their right to regulate 
immigration to correspond with the de- 
sires and welfare of their own citizens. 
The United States alone seeks world 
approval, and I might add to no avail. 
Perhaps it would be more intelligent to 
follow the wishes of our own citizens as 
indicated in a Louis Harris survey pub- 
lished last May. The survey indicated 
that American citizens stand 2 to 1 
against our immigration law. 

If this bill is passed, I think it will be 
proper to change the inscription on the 
Statue of Liberty to read as follows: 
Give me your jobless, your poor, your 
untrained masses yearning to draw Fed- 
eral unemployment checks. Send them 
to me, and I will register them to vote. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud to rise in support of H.R. 2580 
which is one of the great pieces of legis- 
lation to come before this House in this 
or any other session of the Congress. 

I would like to commend the very able 
dean of the House, the very distinguished 
gentleman from New York (Mr. EMAN- 
UEL CELLER], the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MICHAEL A. FeicHan], 
the chairman of the subcommittee hay- 
ing jurisdiction over immigration mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other 
Member who deserves great commenda- 
tion for this bill which we are discuss- 
ing today. My colleague from New Jer- 
sey’s 10th District has been one of the 
greatest advocates of immigration re- 
form who has ever served in this House. 
For 17 years he has been a consistent 
battler for a change in our immigration 
statutes. For 17 years he has been like 
the Scriptural voice crying in the wil- 
derness.“ Now, at long last the House is 
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ready to pass what the gentleman from 
New Jersey, Peter RODINO, has been urg- 
ing for 17 years. I know that today is a 
special moment for him and I would like 
him to know that the people of my dis- 
trict and all the people of New Jersey 
have reason to be especially proud of the 
dean of our congressional delegation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have consistently ad- 
vocated reform of our immigration law. 
Our present immigrant law was passed 
in 1952 over a veto by President Harry S. 
Truman. It is in essence a continuation 
of the national origins quota system 
which was enacted into law during that 
dark period after World War I when re- 
ligious and racial hatred was at its ze- 
nith. This was a time when the idealism 
of Woodrow Wilson was thrust aside in 
favor of the reactionary nativism of War- 
ren Harding and Calvin Coolidge. It was 
a time when the Ku Klux Klan marched 
by the thousands down Pennsylvania Av- 
enue and when a resolution to condemn 
the Klan was voted down at the Demo- 
cratic convention held in Madison Square 
Garden. 

We have come a long way since the 
1920’s and yet one of the last vestiges of 
the racial and religious hatred of that 
day still remains on the statute books. 
The very basic contention that “all men 
are created equal” is negated by our im- 
migration policy. A policy which flies 
in the face of our national ideals by hold- 
ing that some races and some ethnic 
groups make better Americans than oth- 
ers. 

We have frozen into law a concept that 
should have been buried with Adolf Hitler 
in the bunker in Berlin. Racism simply 
has no place in America in this day and 
age. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to rep- 
resent a district where people of almost 
every race, creed, and color live in har- 
mony. Perhaps the 14th District of 
New Jersey can be described as a true 
melting pot district. In Hudson County 
we have people whose ancestors came 
from every part of the globe. 

The one common denominator that 
unites these people of diverse back- 
grounds is that they came to these shores 
to share in the American dream of a 
better life for all. 

In 1917, 1941, and 1950 when America 
stood in need, these newer Americans 
took their place in our armed services 
beside those whose ancestors had fought 
at Bunker Hill and Gettysburg. 

Today as the crisis in Vietnam deepens, 
many thousands of young Americans 
who are, under the terms of our immigra- 
tion statute, descendants of so-called in- 
ferior peoples prepare to risk their lives 
for this Nation. And these young 
Americans will again demonstrate that 
they are the equal of any people on earth. 

It is time that we practice what we 
preach. We can show to a candid world 
that in the United States we judge a man 
by what he is and not by where his an- 
cestors came from, what his religion is 
or what color his skin is. I urge every 
Member of this House to cast his vote 
for the American dream by supporting 
H. R. 2580. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States, more than any other 
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country in the world, is a nation of im- 
migrants. In the last 200 years, more 
than 40 million people have migrated to 
these shores. They have established, de- 
veloped, and sustained this country. 
They have contributed to, in fact they 
have molded, every aspect of American 
life. 

Yet today we find countless thousands 
who look to this great melting pot as a 
land of freedom and opportunity being 
denied the opportunity of immigration 
solely because of where they happened 
to be born. The loss is not only theirs 
but ours as well. 

The national origins quota system of 
1924 has served to grade citizens of other 
countries on the color of their skin and 
on their nationality. It has implied that 
men and women from some areas of the 
world are more desirable than others. It 
has arbitrarily denied us people with 
skills and talents that would benefit our 
way of life and our well-being. It has 
kept thousands of our citizens needlessly 
separated from their families. For all 
these and still other reasons, the na- 
tional origins system has been incon- 
sistent with our basic promise of equal 
opportunity. It has weakened us both 
at home and in the eyes of the world. 

Just what is the national origins quota 
system? It is a method of selecting im- 
migrants that assigns an annual quota 
to all countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere in proportion to the persons 
of that nationality or descent making up 
our white population in 1920. It should 
be abundantly clear that using quotas 
made up from such a base would give a 
handful of nations a completely dispro- 
portionate number of immigrants and, in 
fact, this is exactly what has happened. 
The countries of northwestern Europe 
are assigned nearly 82 percent of 157,000 
immigrants permissible, leaving south- 
eastern Europe with 16 percent and the 
rest of the world with only 2 percent of 
the total. Immigration lists in many 
countries having only small or minimum 
quotas are backed up from 5 to 90 years. 

This method of selection cannot pos- 
sibly give us the best new American citi- 
zens. Too much emphasis is placed on 
a man’s place of birth and race at the 
expense of his skills and qualifications. 
It is shortsighted and it does violence to 
the traditional American standard that 
rates men by their worth, not by their 
birth. 

And let us look at this policy from the 
other side as well. How can the countries 
of the world believe that we are sincere 
in our concern for the elimination of 
prejudice and discrimination in the 
United States if we discriminate among 
them because of race or national origin? 
Certainly we can find no better way to 
contradict the idea that the United 
States is the bastion of freedom and 
equal rights than by continuing the quota 
system. 

The enactment of this legislation will 
not provide all of the changes or all of 
the reforms which our present immigra- 
tion system requires. It is, however, a 
start. It does provide a sound basis on 
which we can build in developing an 
immigration policy that serves both the 
national interest and reflects the prin- 
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ciples of equality and human dignity to 
which our Nation subscribes. 

As the Attorney General has made very 
clear: 

Without injury or cost, we can now infuse 
justice into our immigration policy. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge that this bill be 
approved without delay as a measure of 
our responsibility to this country anc to 
the people of the world. 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the legislation introduced by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, H.R. 2580, calling for far-reaching 
and much-needed immigration reform. 

It is imperative that this body take ef- 
fective action to bring our immigration 
policy into balance with 20th century 
America’s position in the world. We 
must be realistic. In the volatile area 
of world relations, it is difficult enough 
to maintain a peaceful balance, with- 
out the unnecessary millstone of an out- 
moded and outdated immigration policy 
hanging around our necks. 

It is clear to me that in a world where 
the old concepts of ethnic discrimina- 
tion are rapidly being erased, the United 
States could rightly be charged with re- 
fusing to be realistic if current American 
immigration policies are maintained any 
longer. 

Mr. Chairman, there is also an obvious 
humanitarian problem created by our 
current immigration policy. 

It is well known to everyone in this 
body, that because of the manner in 
which the national quota systems are 
devised, many countries come nowhere 
near filling their quotas while others 
have an unending waiting list. 

In my own district, I can refer you toa 
particularly heartrending case which I 
am sure is repeated many times across 
the land. 

A young man of Greek extraction, who 
immigrated to this country several years 
ago, and took up residence in my dis- 
trict, has been able to establish himself 
in his community. He is now in a posi- 
tion to support his widowed mother, who 
remains alone in Greece. She has been 
trying for 2 years to get an immigration 
clearance to America to join her son, 
but has so far been unsuccessful. 

Mr. Chairman, under the discrimina- 
tory immigration policy now maintained 
by the United States, it is doubtful that 
this poor lady will be reunited with her 
nearest kin. It is in a case such as this, 
multiplied a thousand time across the 
land, where the need for reform is made 
obvious. 

The President has come forward and 
wholeheartedly endorsed this legislation 
because he realizes that current policy 
must be revised. I agree with the Presi- 
dent and support him on this matter. 
Further, I urge each of my fellow repre- 
sentatives to seriously review our cur- 
rent policy in the perspective of a chang- 
ing world and I am sure that they will 
find this proposed legislation absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, until 
the early 1900’s, immigration to the 
United States was relatively unrestricted. 
After the First World War, the first 
quota laws were enacted, with the intent 
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ie reducing southern European immigra- 
on. 

The immigration law now in effect is 
the McCarran-Walter Act, passed over 
the veto of President Truman in 1952. 
Its most important feature is the quota 
system which provides annual quotas for 
each country equal to one-sixth of 1 per- 
cent of the inhabitants in the United 
States in 1920 who have national origins 
in the country in question. There is a 
minimum quota of 100 for each country. 

On January 13 of this year, President 
Johnson sent a message to Congress pro- 
posing legislation to amend the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. He said that his pro- 
posed bill would not alter any of the cur- 
rent security restrictions on immigrants 
and that no immigrants admitted under 
this bill could contribute to unemploy- 
ment in the United States. E said that 
this bill would return the United States 
to an immigration.policy which both 
serves the national interest and contin- 
ues our traditional ideals.” 

In an era in which we are offering 
greater opportunity for all Americans— 
opportunity for freedom from poverty 
and illiteracy, from exploitation and dis- 
crimination—the existing immigration 
and nationality act is outdated. The im- 
migration policies basing admission to 
our shores on national origin are incon- 
sistent with our goal of equality of op- 
portunity in America. The existing law 
places more emphasis on an individual’s 
place of birth or the way he spells his 
name than his skills and the work he can 
do. The existing law discriminates 
against those people from southern 
Europe and other areas of the world. 
The existing law separates members of a 
family from each other. What is re- 
quired is an admission policy based on 
need and talent which will allow a fairer 
distribution of people to come to this Na- 
tion where traditionally neither name 
nor birth is a deterrent to free develop- 
ment and success. 

Equality of opportunity has been part 
of the American tradition since the pil- 
grims landed in Massachusetts. The mil- 
lions of immigrants who have come to 
our land have worked together as Ameri- 
cans to forge a great nation. The skills 
and intelligence as well as the hard work 
of all people have been used to raise our 
cities, push our roads and railroads coast 
to coast, write our laws, found our 
schools, develop our industries, grow our 
foods, and provide us with music, art, and 
drama to enjoy when we lay down the 
plow and rest the pick. 

The new immigration bill would repeal 
the national origins quota system as of 
July 1, 1968, and substitute an annual 
numerical limit of 170,000 to be distrib- 
uted on the following basis: 20 percent 
for unmarried adult children of U.S. 
citizens; 20 percent for immediate rela- 
tives of aliens admitted to permanent 
residence; 10 percent for artists and 
professional persons; 10 percent for mar- 
ried children of U.S. citizens; 24 percent 
for brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens; 
10 percent for persons with skills needed 
in the United States; 6 percent for politi- 
cal refugees. 

All unused visas would be distributed 
on a first-come, first-serve basis. The 
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bill places a ceiling of 20,000 immigrants 
from any single country exclusive of na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere, and 
spouses, parents, and minor children of 
U.S. citizens, who are exempt from any 
numerical limit. 

Before the proposed bill goes into effect 
in 1968, it authorizes the use of about 
50,000 unused national quotas as a pool 
to which applicants from countries with 
oversubscribed quotas can apply. 

The issue of immigration and nation- 
ality involves not all Americans. By lib- 
eralizing our immigration law, we can 
bring our immigration policy out of con- 
tradiction and into compatibility with 
the philosophy that has made and that 
is America—equality of opportunity for 
all its citizens. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am happy that I am alive and I 
am humbly grateful that my constituents 
have extended my service into the 89th 
Congress. 

In the campaign of 1948 the un- 
popular, undemocratic immigration law 
with its cruel and snobbish national 
origins formula was one of the issues, as 
also, was the repeal of obnoxious provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. 

When I, with many other new Mem- 
bers, came to the 8lst Congress, I 
thought it was with the clear mandate 
from the American people to clean the 
stables of an unworthy immigration law 
and unfair provisions in the labor law 
of our land. 

That was 17 years ago. I have waited 
long and patiently. I have come hope- 
fully to other and later Congresses, the 
83d, the 84th, the 85th, the 86th, the 
87th, the 88th, and each has run its 
course and taken its place in history with 
the mandate of the American people in 
1948 as regards immigration and labor 
unheeded and unnoticed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, morality does not 
die on the vine. That which is moral in 
its principle, decent in its concept, and 
right in its application inevitably must 
triumph. If once the American peo- 
ple have spoken, and their mandate has 
been ignored or discarded, they will 
speak again and again, and their voices 
will take on the volume of thunder until 
the courage and the stubbornness of the 
defiers are broken. 

It is to the everlasting glory of the 
House of Representatives of the im- 
mortal 89th Congress that it has voted to 
repeal one of the most obnoxious pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act and that 
now in the closing week of the humid 
month of August in the year of 1965 it 
is about to retire forever an immigra- 
tion law that was a reflection upon the 
very face of decency and did violation 
to the American image. 

In every Congress of which I have 
been a Member, I have talked and I have 
worked for a reformation of our immi- 
gration laws. In every Congress, I have 
introduced as a sponsor a bill that would 
end the national origins concept. 

In my judgment, the bill we are now 
considering meets the requirements of 
our times and measures up to what in 
most American homes will be held to be 
the decent, humane, equitable, and sen- 
sible thing to do. Our country is truly 
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indebted to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN], and to the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore], as well as to the 
chairman of the full committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentieman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. 

Indeed it seems to me that a large 
share of credit is due all the members 
of the subcommittee and all the mem- 
bers of the full committee. They have 
shown an industry and a tireless appli- 
cation to the public business that is in 
the finest legislative traditions. I would 
add that never since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Congress have I listened with 
greater interest and intellectual profit to 
the general debate than that on H.R. 
2580. And I must repeat what I stated 
at the commencement of these observa- 
tions, I am happy that after an impatient 
wait of 17 years I seem now to be about 
to attend the burial of an immigration 
law that was made of snobbery and 
thumbed its nose at democracy. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the immigration measure 
now under consideration. Our present 
immigration laws are based on the na- 
tional origins of our population as it was 
constituted nearly 50 years ago, and 
assign large quotas to countries that 
neither need them nor want them. 

At the same time, other nations with 
which we have close ties are given small 
quotas and very long waiting lists. As 
an example, in the Second District of 
New Jersey, which I have the honor to 
represent, we have 23,727 citizens who 
were born in Italy, according to the 1960 
census. Time and again I have had the 
sad duty of notifying families among this 
group that the present annual quota of 
immigrants from Italy does not permit 
relatives of theirs to come to the United 
States. At present, the Italian quota is 
5,666 annually, whereas, under terms of 
the immigration measure we are consid- 
ering here, the quota would be almost 
quadrupled—raised to 20,000 anuually. 
And that is only one example of many 
I could cite. 

As a result of the present immigration 
laws, we are depriving the United States 
of people whose skills we urgently need 
and we are delaying the day when many 
American citizens can be united with 
their families. 

I am pleased to note that I submitted 
an immigration measure similar to the 
bill now under consideration, and I am 
anxious that the bill we are debating 
be enacted into law. No nation can base 
its immigration procedures on more 
practical or humane bases than those 
included in this measure—the contribu- 
tions an applicant can make to our 
country through his skills and his family 
relationship to an American citizen. 

I urge that my colleagues give favor- 
able consideration to this important and 
long-overdue measure and I hope it will 
become the law of our land during this 
session of the Congress. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, as chairman of the House Republi- 
can policy committee, I rise to report 
the statement of policy that has been 
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adopted by this committee with respect 
to H.R. 2580 the Immigration and 
Nationality Act amendments. The policy 
statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY 
COMMITTEE ON H.R. 2580 


The Republican policy committee recom- 
mends that the nationals of all countries be 
treated equally. We endorse H.R. 2580, which 
amends the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and adopts a new system for the admis- 
sion of aliens, but we believe it essential 
that an amendment be adopted which places 
the Western Hemisphere also under a rea- 
sonable numerical limitation. 

For many years, the Republican Party has 
advocated an immigration policy based upon 
the individual merit of each applicant rather 
than upon the individual's race, place of 
birth, or ancestry. On several occasions, 
President Eisenhower sent messages to Con- 
gress recommending immigration reform and 
noting that experience in the postwar world 
had demonstrated that the present national 
origins system of admitting aliens needed 
reexamination, 

This Republican-sponsored legislation will: 

1. Abolish the national origins system; 

2. Adopt a new immigration system which 
emphasizes the reuniting of families and the 
individual merit of each applicant; 

3. Set a limitation of 170,000 (including 
10,200 refugees) on the number to be ad- 
mitted each year (exclusive of the Western 
Hemisphere) ; 

4. Eliminate discrimination based upon 
race; 

5. Safeguard the American workingman 
from unfair competition and a lowering of 
wages and working standards. 

We congratulate the Republican members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary on their 
contribution to this historic legislation. Due 
to their efforts, the provisions which sur- 
rendered to the executivewide discretionary 
powers over immigration policy were deleted 
from the administration proposal. They 
successfully insisted that reuniting of fami- 
lies be given first priority, that the American 
workingman be protected. And they ini- 
tiated the provisions of the bill which will 
give immediate relief to the heavily oversub- 
scribed countries such as Italy, Greece, 
Poland, Spain, and China. 

The proposed bill with respect to Western 
Hemisphere immigration is stronger than 
the present Walter-McCarran Act. In three 
different instances Republican amendments 
were adopted that provide a qualitative con- 
trol over immigration from this area. We are 
concerned, however, by the fact that this 
broad reform of our immigration system and 
policy continues a form of discrimination 
by not including the Western Hemisphere 
countries under a numerical ceiling concept. 
Despite our close and continuing ties with 
our friends in the Western Hemisphere, we 
do not believe that the citizens of the 24 
independent countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere should remain in a highly preferred 
position to that of the citizens of the more 
than 100 countries in the rest of the world. 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express my support for the very much 
publicized amendment. placing a limita- 
tion on Western Hemispheric immigra- 
tion. I wish only to point out 
several items which I feel make 
this amendment an absolute necessity. 
First, the only device in this bill 
which limits the number of immigrants 
from the Western Hemisphere is the so- 
called labor clearance clause. We are 
expected to believe that prior to approv- 
ing an application the Secretary of State 
must first be assured by the Secretary of 
Labor that such approval will not dis- 
place or inconvenience any American 
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worker. Mr. Chairman, the labor clear- 
ance clause is not a workable provision. 
This is not an effective limitation. Can 
you picture the Department of Labor de- 
ciding whether or not an applicant 
plumber from Bolivia will displace any 
workers in Buffalo or New York; and 
further, whether or not this plumber will 
have an adverse effect on the wages and 
working conditions of plumbers in Buf- 
falo? This provision directs the Labor 
Secretary to do the impossible. Sec- 
ond, our natural resources and na- 
tional economy already experience se- 
vere strains. We have a responsibilty 
to our children and to their children to 
conserve our resources and to will to 
them a healthy economy. We have a 
responsibility to Americans now living to 
do our best to solve this Nation’s prob- 
lems and the more people there are, the 
more difficult the solution becomes. 
Third, the amendment now before us 
was eliminated from the bill by the full 
committee after hearing arguments by 
the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General. But, both the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General testified 
that numerical limitations would prob- 
ably be necessary at some time in the 
future. 

The longer we wait to impose these re- 
strictions the more difficult it will be to 
explain to the leaders of Latin America 
just why such limitations are necessary. 
I contend, Mr. Chairman, that short- 
term diplomacy is not in our national in- 
terest. Because there is no effective re- 
striction on Western Hemisphere immi- 
gration contained in this bill, because 
our resources and economy are already 
strained, because short-term diplomacy 
is not in our national interest, and be- 
cause the bill discriminates against all 
the peoples of the world outside the 
Western Hemisphere by placing a nu- 
merical limitation upon their immigra- 
tion while permitting Latin Americans to 
come in without limitation, I strongly 
urge all Members to support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
when it is offered under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to express my support for H.R. 
2580, the pending bill to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The major change that would be en- 
acted by this bill is the repeal of the na- 
tional origins quota system which has 
been the dominant theme of our immi- 
gration policy for more than 40 years. 

The national origins quota system was 
enacted in an atmosphere of isolationism 
and suspicion of foreign influence which 
approached hysteria. It was a bad law 
when it was enacted and it has become 
a worse law over the intervening years 
not only because of its inherent discrim- 
ination but because with every passing 
year it has proven itself to be unworkable 
and ineffectual. 

In recent years the quota has con- 
trolled only one-third of the immigration 
admitted into the country. Numerous 
laws have been adopted to circumvent 
its unrealistic strictures, including legis- 
lation for refugees and the reunification 
of families. 

The pending bill takes cognizance of 
these shortcomings in the present system 
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and would replace it with a system of 
immigration selection that will foster the 
unification of families and allow skilled 
and talented immigrants to enter the 
country, without regard to the place of 
their birth. These purposes are emi- 
nently more in keeping with our national 
ideals and traditions. The bill would not 
increase immigration sharply. It is esti- 
mated that an increase of approximately 
20 percent over current figures would re- 
sult. The bill also recognizes the in- 
terests of the American workers, and 
actually increases the safeguards of those 
workers against the potential dangers of 
job competition and deterioration of 
wages and working conditions resulting 
from immigration. 

The bill is reasonable and sound in my 
opinion and has my complete support. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Chairman, Amer- 
ica is truly a nation of immigrants. 
Every American, every Member of this 
House can trace his ancestry back to 
England or France, Germany or Poland, 
Italy or Ireland, or some other land 
across the sea. It occurs to me also that 
our Nation is a far stronger, better place 
to live in because of the vast contribu- 
tions made by foreign-born Americans, 
men like Einstein, Von Braun, Frank- 
furter, Celebrezze, Trojan, and scores of 
others, past and present, who scaled the 
heights in business, commerce, govern- 
ment, medicine, and the arts and sci- 
ences. 

I have heard very little opposition to 
this legislation from within my congres- 
sional district. The opposition that I 
have heard was based on the misconcep- 
tions that the bill would “open the flood- 
gates,” that it would aggravate unem- 
ployment problems in certain areas. 

The fact, of course, is that H.R. 2580 
would result in an overall increase of 
less than 2,000 admissions over and above 
the present rate of influx. What the 
measure would do is redefine preference 
priorities and eliminate the obnoxious 
national origins system which has never 
served any useful purpose. But it defi- 
nitely would not lower the gates to unre- 
stricted immigration. 

As to the fear that H.R. 2580 would 
affect employment, I make the point 
that the bill specifically requires the 
Secretary of Labor to make an affirma- 
tive finding that any alien seeking to 
enter the United States would not re- 
place any worker or adversely affect 
existing wages and working conditions. 
It is significant that one of the strongest 
supporters of the bill is the AFL-CIO. 

It is significant also that this legisla- 
tion has broad bipartisan support within 
both great political parties. Four Presi- 
dents of the United States—Harry Tru- 
man, Dwight Eisenhower, John F. Ken- 
nedy, and now Lyndon B. Johnson—have 
recommended its enactment during the 
last 18 years. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Lutheran Immi- 
gration Service has declared, and I quote 
from its January 31, 1964, bulletin: 

Inevitably a nation’s immigration laws 
reflect her basic attitude toward other na- 
tions and races. They also provide a glimpse 
into her standards of national interest as 
related to international responsibility. Here 
her concept of justice, her view of human 
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rights, and the quality of her moral prin- 
ciples are tested and exposed for all to see. 


Let us put on display America’s con- 
cept of justice, her high quality of moral 
principles by passing this legislation into 
law. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 2580, 
which proposes to make the first major 
reforms in our Nation’s immigration 
policy since 1924 when the national 
origins quota system was adopted. In 
the intervening years since the Congress 
made this policy decision the position of 
America in the world and the attitude of 
many Americans has changed. 

When the original legislation was en- 
acted four decades ago, isolationism was 
the keystone of our relations with other 
nations. Since World War II, however, 
the United States has become increas- 
ingly committed to a policy of interna- 
tional cooperation. Today we are rec- 
ognized as the defender of the Free 
World. We have committed our Nation 
to the preservation of freedom for all 
peoples of the world; not only those of 
Northern Europe. It seems quite incon- 
sistent that we should be asking people 
throughout the world to join us—to fight 
and die for the cause of freedom and 
at the same time deny them an equal 
opportunity to become American citizens, 
The current policy also presents the 
ironic situation in which we are willing 
to send our American youth to aid these 
people in their struggle against Commu- 
nist aggression while at the same time, 
we are indicating that they are not good 
enough to be Americans. 

Making our position in the world com- 
munity more rational is not the 3 
reason we should adopt a new 
tion policy. The fact that the current 
national origins quota system has not 
met the needs of the time, in itself is 
a sound basis for making necessary 
changes. In recent years only about 
one-third of the immigrants who have 
entered the United States have done so 
under the quota system. The majority 
enter under private immigration legisla- 
tion. For a Nation which prides itself 
on rule by law, it is unreasonable to allow 
a statute which does not meet the needs 
of the time to guide our policy. 

Another man from Massachusetts, our 
late President John F. Kennedy, summed 
up the situation when he said: 

The use of a national origins system is 
without basis in either logic or reason. It 
neither satisfies a national need nor accom- 
plishes an international purpose. In an age 
of interdependence among nations, such a 
system is an anachronism, for it discrimi- 
nates among applicants for admission into 
the United States on the basis of accident 
of birth. 


This was no wisp-in-the-willow idea of 
President Kennedy’s either, for he cham- 
pioned the cause of immigration reform 
as a Congressman and Senator and as 
President of the United States. As his 
brother, Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
noted in the introduction to President 
Kennedy’s book, “A Nation of Immi- 
grants”: 

I know of no cause which President Ken- 
nedy championed more warmly than the 
improvement of our immigration policies. 
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President Kennedy felt deeply about 
this subject because he believed, as I be- 
lieve, that the pluralistic society which 
has resulted from the amalgamation of 
so many cultures has enriched the lives 
of all Americans and has strengthened 
our national character. President John- 
son expressed similar sentiments in his 
immigration message to the Congress 
when he commented: 

A change is needed in our laws dealing with 
immigration. Four Presidents have called 
attention to serious defects in this legisla- 
tion. Action is long overdue. Over the 
years the ancestors of all of us—some 42 mil- 
lion human beings—have migrated to these 
shores. The fundamental longtime Ameri- 
can attitude has been to ask not where a 
person comes from but what are his personal 
qualities. On this basis men and women 
migrated from every quarter of the globe. 
By their hard work and their enormously 
varied talents they hewed a great nation out 
of a wilderness. By their dedication to 
liberty and equality, they created a society 
reflecting man's most cherished ideals. 


The proposed immigration bill is based 
upon the criteria President Johnson ad- 
vocated. It places major emphasis on 
the skills and education of the immigrant 
which is in keeping with the American 
tradition. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly this Congress 
which has made notable achievements 
in so many fields resulting in the im- 
provement of the lives of Americans born 
and yet to be born; surely this Congress 
will also see that more equitable treat- 
ment is given to those who wish to be- 
come Americans. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
most earnestly hope this measure, H.R. 
2580, to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act and for other purposes, will 
be promptly and resoundingly approved 
by the House. 

I think that most Members here will 
agree that the need to equitably revise 
our current immigration laws is one of 
the most vitally important subjects that 
today challenges our national moral con- 
science and the legislative prudence of 
the Congress. 

As a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee that developed this immigra- 
tion revision bill, I can testify that the 
committee members diligently and stu- 
diously sought the answer to this chal- 
lenge throughout extended hearings and 
exhaustive review of expert testimony. 
On this score, the Congress and the 
country are deeply indebted to the dedi- 
cated leadership of the distinguished and 
esteemed respective chairmen of the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
whose combined guidance, together with 
the nonpartisan cooperation of the com- 
mittee membership, has led to the pres- 
entation of this legislative solution of one 
of our greatest national problems. 

No one will pretend that this bill is 
the complete and perfect instrument 
that will immediately correct and dis- 
solve all the difficulties and deficiencies 
inherent in and projected by our present 
immigration laws and regulations, hut 
I do believe that after full and open dis- 
cussion and examination of its provisions 
the great majority here will recognize 
and approve it as a great forward step 
in the equitable correction of an out- 
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moded and discriminatory immigration 
system that has too long prevailed. 

Even a very brief review of our present 
law reveals that the current national 
origins system, which determines a na- 
tion’s immigration quota by the propor- 
tion of the U.S. population of that na- 
tional extraction in 1924, visits a most 
unfair and unpopular discrimination 
against the majority of the nations of the 
world. This persistent discrimination 
has increasingly weakened our position 
of world leadership and has unwittingly 
delivered into skillful anti-American 
hands an effective instrument for Com- 
munist propaganda against the United 
States as the proclaimed hope and 
asylum of the poor and the persecuted 
and the homeless. 

As a glaring example of discrimina- 
tion, under this national origins system, 
a very heavy priority is given to immi- 
grant applicants of the countries of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Germany, 
yet there were more than 34,000 unused 
numbers in the last British quota. On 
the other hand, Israel and other Asiatic 
and African countries are permitted only 
about 100 immigrants per year into the 
United States. 

An examination of the situation in 
other countries, in southern and eastern 
Europe, demonstrates similar and even 
greater discrimination. For example, 
Italy's yearly quota of 5,666 must be pro- 
jected in an attempt to cover well over 
250,000 applicants. Greece has been 
granted a quota of 308 to process a back- 
log of over 100,000 qualified applicants. 
Poland is permitted only 6,488 quota 
numbers per year to somehow be al- 
located among more than 65,000 annual 
applicants. 

Mr. Chairman, surely the great ma- 
jority of Americans would objectively 
judge this system and situation to be 
gravely unfair and it is, indeed, a matter 
which has seriously hurt the prestige and 
influence of the United States, both at 
home and abroad. One of the primary 
purposes of the bill before us now is to 
correct the injustices generated by this 
outdated national origins quota system 
and the adoption of this bill will correct 
it by establishing a new quota system. 
It is important to note that the operation 
of this new quota system will not result 
in any substantial change in the total 
number of immigrants traditionally ad- 
mitted to the United States; rather the 
new system is designed to eliminate, over 
a period of 3 years, by pooling and redis- 
tribution, our present discriminatory sys- 
tem of national quotas and thereby help 
to alleviate the backlogs of those coun- 
tries having the highest number of 
applicants. 

Another vitally important section of 
this bill recognizes the desirability of 
close family relationship and encourages 
the preservation, as the foundation of 
civilized society, of the family unit. This 
particular section provides preferential 
priorities to close relatives of American 
citizens and resident aliens who have 
been on waiting lists for a heartbreaking 
length of time. The adoption of this 


feature alone should save countless ex- 
penditures of Federal money, as well as 
time and energy of Federal legislators 
and agencies, in the processing of private 
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bills, for the relief of extreme and un- 
usual hardship immigration cases that 
come before our House Judiciary Com- 
mittee by the thousands every year. 

Limited preferences are further pro- 
vided for professional qualified people, 
and some semiskilled people, whose serv- 
ices are urgently needed here and who 
will contribute the most to the national 
economy, welfare and cultural interests 
of the United States. However, it should 
be emphasized right here that this meas- 
ure purposely contains ironclad provi- 
sions of protection for American labor 
and living standards, at all levels, wheth- 
er skilled, semiskilled, or professional, 
because a heavy burden is placed upon 
every intending immigrant who, prior to 
visa issuance, is individually required to 
obtain the certification of the Secretary 
of Labor that his entrance into the United 
States will not displace a qualified Amer- 
ican worker and his potential employ- 
ment in the United States will not 
adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of workers similarly employed 
in this country. 

I think, on this score, we should fur- 
ther remind ourselves that, within this 
bill, there has been no relaxing of the 
qualitative criteria for entrance into the 
United States and that no relaxation of 
the mental, health, moral, economic, and 
security standards is proposed or in- 
tended. 

Mr. Chairman, it is pertinent, this 
afternoon, that none of us should for- 
get that this mighty Nation was itself 
founded and developed almost altogether 
by immigrants. 

Certainly in advancing our position of 
world leadership and inspiration in these 
perilous days we can speak more con- 
vincingly and persuasively for freedom 
everywhere when we have done our leg- 
islative utmost to grant real freedom, 
real sanctuary, real family unity, and 
real opportunity to qualified immigrants 
who wish to begin a new life in this 
country. Our national history empha- 
sizes that these are the kind of people in 
whose behalf the original American tra- 
dition of asylum was established and 
whose immigration to these shores has 
enriched our country from its earliest 
days right up to this very hour. 

Mr. Chairman, in his legislative recom- 
mendation on the immigration prob- 
lem our late and beloved President John 
F. Kennedy stated: 

Our investment in new citizens has always 
been a valuable source of our strength. 


Accepting his counsel, and in his 
valiant spirit, let us adopt this measure, 
now, in the national interest. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
concerning the bill to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

The national origins quotas system has 
been a matter of controversy in the Con- 
gress for many years. The system was 
first adopted over 40 years ago amidst a 
storm of protest. It was continued in 
existence by the MeCarran-Walter Act 
in 1952 after heated debate and over the 
veto of President Truman. 

President Kennedy lent inestimable 
support to the efforts to improve our im- 
migration system when he sent his im- 
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migration message and recommended 
legislation to Congress in July of 1963. 
President Johnson has given his com- 
plete and active support to this legisla- 
tion ever since he took office, having 
urged its adoption in his first state of the 
Union address and on numerous occa- 
sions since, including a special message 
to Congress on January 13 of this year. 

Extensive hearings on immigration 
have been held by subcommittees in both 
the House and the Senate over the past 
2 years. A bill was favorably reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee which 
I believe is good legislation. 

The bill’s purpose is to abolish the 
national origins quota system, which has 
long been criticized as fundamentally 
unworkable. 

All of this would seem to indicate that 
some action is about to be taken on this 
long-delayed issue. That is why I am 
taking this opportunity to urge the 
adoption of H.R. 2580, the bill recom- 
mended by Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson. 

I think that it is important that we 
recognize precisely what this bill will do 
and what it will not do. There are sev- 
eral false apprehensions concerning the 
effects of this bill which should be put 
to rest. 

Many fear that the bill will result in 
a wholesale increase in immigration. 
This is not true. It is estimated that 
immigration which has averaged around 
360,000 annually in recent years, will not 
surpass 360,000 under the bill. 

The main purpose of the bill’s substi- 
tute for the national origins quota sys- 
tem is to put our immigrant selection 
policy on a purely nondiscriminatory 
basis, one which would judge every immi- 
grant upon his own merits rather than 
granting one an advantage over the other 
because of the accident of his place of 
birth. 

A second misapprehension concerning 
the bill is that it may have unfavorable 
effects on labor market conditions in this 
country. This, understandably, is a 
matter of primary importance to the 
American worker and is probably the 
overriding consideration for many. 

This misapprehension is unsound for 
a number of reasons. First, the number 
of additional immigrants allowed to en- 
ter the country under the bill who would 
be candidates for the labor force would 
be less than 25,000. In a labor force fast 
approaching 80 million workers—78.4 
million in May 1965—this increase— 
roughly three one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent—would hardly cause a ripple on the 
Nation's labor pool. 

Second, it should be remembered that 
all of the additional immigrants result- 
ing from enactment of the bill—includ- 
ing workers and nonworking spouses and 
children—would be consumers whose 
everyday demands for goods and services 
would add to the national production and 
provide additional job opportunities for 
American workers. 

Third, there are qualitative controls 
under existing law, which would be main- 
tained under the bill, that would prevent 
immigration from having an adverse 
effect upon employment in this country. 
The two principal such controls are the 
provision barring from entry any alien 
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who is likely to become a public charge 
and the provision granting the Secretary 
of Labor authority to exclude immigra- 
tion which would adversely affect wages 
and working conditions of workers in the 
United States. 

The final—and I believe the most im- 
portant—point I would make regarding 
the bill’s effects on employment is that 
the bill is designed to attract immigrants 
whose skills and talents would contribute 
to the economic and cultural growth of 
this country. The real unemployment 
problem in this country today is limited 
almost exclusively to unskilled workers, 
those capable of performing only un- 
skilled tasks that no longer exist because 
of sweeping technological advances. 
Actually, we have a shortage of skilled 
manpower, which can be and is now being 
met in part by immigration. The bill 
would make several changes to allow 
these skilled immigrants easier access to 
our shores. Once they are here they will 
not displace American workers. On the 
contrary they will in many cases provide 
additional jobs for American workers. 
For example, the employment of an engi- 
neer in a position now unfilled would call 
for the hiring of several technicians to 
back him up. Several immigrants of the 
recent past, such as Enrico Fermi and 
Igor Sikorski, have helped to open up 
whole new industries in this country. 
And who knows where the next Fermi or 
Sikorski will come from? 

Mr. Chairman, the Immigration and 
Nationality Act is a rather lengthy and 
complex statute. But the purpose of this 
bill is simple and easily understood. And 
when this purpose is understood it should 
not be controversial. There is no 
hidden nefarious motive behind the bill 
to undermine our American way of life 
by throwing open the floodgates to cheap 
foreign labor or subversive individuals. 
Spokesmen for organized labor and the 
American Legion have recently testified 
to these points. It is time we recognized 
the many myths that have developed 
concerning the repeal of the national 
origins quota system for what they are. 

This bill was prepared with the assist- 
ance of experts in the Departments of 
Justice and State who are charged with 
the administration of our immigration 
system. Iam confident that it is a prac- 
tical bill, which will remove a source of 
embarrassment abroad and frustration 
within this country with an outmoded, 
highly discriminatory and unworkable 
quota system which touches the lives of 
many of our citizens very intimately. I 
therefore urge its adoption by the 
Congress. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
pleased to voice my support for the bill 
which is before us to modify and im- 
prove the immigration laws of the United 
States. 

All of us are conscious of the way in 
which this Nation began, through ex- 
ploration of the seas, then of the New 
World, then of the lands to Louisiana 
and the West, and finally with the settle- 
ment and admission to the Union of the 
distant States, the Southwest, the Far 
West, Alaska, and Hawaii. We pay fre- 
quent tribute to the bold, restless adven- 
turers, and the progressive, solid people 
who followed them into these new lands. 
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We also are conscious of the tradition 
which they established of welcoming 
those who followed. And, in this 20th 
century, as we first established immigra- 
tion legislation, these traditions and 
principles remain strong in our minds as 
we seek to work out basic tenets of im- 
migration law. 

It has been evident, however, that with 
the modern improvement in transporta- 
tion and in knowledge of the earth, that 
it is peopled by a much more mobile so- 
ciety. In turn, the law has not always 
reflected the willingness to change that 
was so evident in the past. In the North- 
east, one of the first areas of our coun- 
try to be populated, this resistance to 
change that has been embodied in the 
law in recent decades has too often 
worked a real Lardship. It has kept 
families apart, it has made travel diffi- 
cult. 

It has frequently harmed the United 
States by preventing or delaying the ad- 
mission of new immigrants whose skills 
could have meant much to our Nation. 
In the field of science, where my Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research and Devel- 
opment, has made a thorough study of 
the resources which are available to us 
and the goals we seek, we are deeply 
aware of the international character of 
science and of the contributions which 
have been made by so many distinguished 
men and women to American security 
and to our knowledge by the foreign- 
born who have come to our shores. Yet 
we also know of the difficulties which 
have been experienced in bringing such 
people to our land. 

We are a country of many races and of 
many national origins. I am particular- 
ly pleased that the committee has rec- 
ommended to the House, and that we 
will endorse a proposal to eliminate the 
National origins system which has 
plagued our country since 1924. This 
principle, whose primary objective when 
enacted in 1924 was to maintain the 
ethnic balance among the American 
population as it then existed, is inherent- 
ly wrong. It has worked a hardship on 
those elements of the American people, 
no less worthy, who had come to the 
United States in this century, and who 
found themselves blocked from being 
joined by dear and close relatives. 

I want to commend the gentlemen of 
the committee for the difficult task they 
have surmounted and for their achieve- 
ment of a fair and workable immigration 
policy. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, we 
are about to vote on another of the his- 
toric legislative measures to come be- 
fore the 89th Congress. The reforms 
in our immigration laws which this bill 
provides are long overdue. For many 
years the national origins quota system 
has resulted in grave injustices and has 
effectively prevented tens of thousands 
of people with much to contribute to our 
country from immigrating here. The 
quota system has also prevented many 
families from being reunited. 

I particularly welcome in this bill 
the elimination of the last vestige of dis- 
crimination against Asians. This type of 
discrimination against Asians was some- 
thing my father fought against during 
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his years in the Senate from 1924 to 
1932. 

Immigration has been a source of enor- 
mous strength to our country and this 
bill will carry on that tradition more 
effectively than in the past. 

My congressional district contains an 
unusually high proportion of citizens 
who came to this country as immigrants 
or whose parents did so. I am sure that 
the overwhelming majority of my con- 
stituents are strongly in support of the 
principles of the legislation before us. 
Last June I sent out a questionnaire 
which included a question on “the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for replacing country 
quota system with standards favoring 
workers with needed skills and relatives 
of people in the United States.” Of 
the 8,000 replies received, 78 percent in- 
dicated their approval of the President’s 
proposal and only 15 percent their dis- 
approval. 

I hope very much that this bill will 
be overwhelmingly adopted by the House 
and that any weakening amendments 
will be defeated. I particularly oppose 
the so-called MacGregor amendment, 
which would unnecessarily offend our 
neighbors in this hemisphere by impos- 
ing upon them for the first time a ceiling 
on immigration. 

There should be no concern that this 
bill will contribute to unemployment in 
this country. There are ample safe- 
guards in the bill to prevent that, in- 
cluding a new requirement that the Sec- 
retary of Labor certify that adverse ef- 
fects will not result in the areas con- 
cerned. 

At the same time, this bill will make 
it possible for us to live up to our tradi- 
tions as so beautifully stated on the 
Statue of Liberty. It is appropriate that 
in this year in which we are about to 
adopt a historic change in our immigra- 
tion laws, we should also be preparing 
to do adequate honor to our past immi- 
grants by making Ellis Island a part of 
the Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment. I am proud that my bill to ac- 
complish this result was enacted by 
the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent on August 17. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2580. As the only 
Member of Congress of Greek descent— 
indeed, as the first native-born American 
of Greek origin ever elected to the Con- 
gress of the United States—this legisla- 
tion has special meaning for me for if 
our immigration law, as it now stands, 
had been on the statute books 55 years 
ago, when my father decided to leave 
Greece to come to the United States, it is 
highly questionable whether he would 
have had any realistic chance of immi- 
grating to this country and becoming an 
American. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2580 goes a long 
way to bring right reason to our out- 
dated immigration law—a law funda- 
mentally out of keeping with American 
traditions. 

The new law will repeal the discrimi- 
natory national origins quota system. It 
will repeal the Asia-Pacific triangle 
which has too long been an insult to those 
of oriental ancestry. It will unite fami- 
lies now separated by endless waiting 
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lists for visas. It will bring to our Na- 
tion new immigrants whose skills may 
add so much to our culture and develop- 
ment. 

This new legislation will do much to 
improve our posture abroad by showing 
that we live by our ideals of liberty and 
individual human dignity. It will make 
new provisions for refugees fleeing polit- 
ical persecution. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill opens no flood- 
gates. It is directed at the method of 
selection of immigrants, not at the num- 
ber to be allowed into the country. The 
actual increase in authorized total immi- 
gration will be about 2,000 per year over 
the current number of quota admissions. 
This bill protects American workingmen 
and women by requiring the Secretary of 
Labor to make an affirmative finding that 
any alien seeking to enter the United 
States as a worker will not replace or ad- 
versely affect the wages and working con- 
ditions of U.S. workers. 

Mr. Chairman, let me simply say that 
this legislation is long overdue, and it 
should be passed now. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, patience 
is a small virtue in the contemplation 
of a wrong law. H.R. 2580 sets right 
four decades of wrong embodied in legis- 
lation passed in 1924. 

With its passage we can correct a mis- 
take of history and reaffirm our devo- 
tion to the principle of equal justice for 
peoples previously subject to discrimi- 
nation. 

When the national origins quota sys- 
tem was introduced in the 1920's, a 
House minority report called it “blatant 
discrimination.” The report said the 
system adopted “an unfounded anthro- 
pological theory that the nations which 
are favored are the progeny of the fic- 
titious and hitherto unsuspected Nordic 
ancestors while those discriminated 
against are not classified as belonging to 
that mythical stock.” It was, in the 
eyes of the minority, a ‘‘pseudo-scientific 
proposition.” 

Today it is still a pseudo-scientific 
proposition. That is now recognized 
by the majority. I would have been with 
that minority in 1924. I am happy to 
be with the majority who will vote for 
this bill in 1965. 

The national origins quota system was 
last considered in depth in this House 
13 years ago. I had hoped at that time— 
as many other members who are here 
today had hoped—that three decades of 
the inequities of that system would have 
prompted its abolition. Instead of abo- 
lition, we obtained the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act, which incorporated most of the 
worst features of the existing quota sys- 
tem and added further restrictions. It 
is best described by that which a cele- 
brated author labeled “administrative 
ecstasy.” It spun a labyrinthian web of 
consular, executive, and congressional 
redtape over and around the American 
melting pot. 

I fought that bill. I voted against it 
and I voted to sustain President Tru- 
man’s veto. I have sought its repeal ever 
since because it is unfair, it is discrim- 
inatory, it is arbitrary and it is obsolete. 
It is a legal hangover from the xenopho- 
bic isolationism that permeated this 
Nation in the Harding-Coolidge days. 
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There are few Members of this House 
who have not made attempts to bypass 
the narrow limitations of the present 
immigration laws. Congressional ac- 
tion shows that the humanity of Amer- 
ica is more evident in the exceptions to 
the law than in the law itself. We have 
endorsed bills admitting thousands of 
displaced refugees from World War II. 
from behind the Iron Curtain and from 
disaster struck homelands. The com- 
mittee report on H.R. 2580 almost un- 
derstates when it says: 

The performance of the Congress in the 
field of immigration in the postwar period 
has been far more generous and sympathetic 
than adherence to the national origins sys- 
tems alone would allow. The failure of that 
system is noted by the continual 
that special legislation have made on the 
pattern of immigration over the years. 


One of those changes is in private im- 
migration bills. In the 78th Congress, 
there were less than 100 such bills. In 
the last Congress there were more than 
3,000. I have introduced many such 
bills to permit war brides to join their 
husbands, children to join their parents, 
parents to join their children—all this, 
to correct the cruelties of the immigra- 
tion law. 

Mr. Chairman, one of my favorite im- 
migrants was the fictional Mr. Dooley, 
a longtime resident of Chicago, who ar- 
rived in the 19th century as “a Pilgrim 
father that missed the first boats.” 
Once ashore, Mr. Dooley soon determined 
that he must “raise me claryon voice 
agin’ th’ invasion iv this fair land be th’ 
paupers an’ arnychists—ye bet I must 
because I’m here first.” 

The fact is that some 43 million Amer- 
icans missed the first boats, which hardly 
deterred their coming. They were im- 
bued with the belief that a better life 
could exist here, that America was a land 
of opportunity for all people who sought 
political freedom and economic progress. 

Unfortunately, some of their children, 
or their children’s children, held short 
memories of that dream, and made 
periodic attempts to curtail the invasion 
from abroad. Among them were the 
know nothings, who glorified native born 
Americans and decried foreigners. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was asked to join their Na- 
tive American Party and refused to do 
so, saying: 

Well, who are the native Americans? 
Don’t they carry a tomahawk and don’t they 
wear a breechcloth? 


Mr. Chairman, our national conscience 
now dictates that we remove discrimina- 
tory barriers that we have placed before 
the world with the national origins quota 
system, which penalizes a man for the 
place of his birth or for his ancestry. 

I am aware that this bill is more con- 
cerned with the equality of immigrants 
than with their numbers. It is obvious 
in any event that the great days of im- 
migration have long since run their 
course. World population trends have 
changed, and changing economic and 
social conditions at home and abroad 
dictate a changing migratory pattern. 

It is also clear that the emphasis on 
qualified immigrants will be maintained 
by a new preference system based on 
needed skills. I am convinced that the 
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new system will benefit, rather than im- 
pede, the American economy, and that 
it will not displace American workers 
or boost unemployment. The safe- 
guards are written in the law. We will 
receive skilled people, and consumers; 
and as the Attorney General testified, 
“the net effect would be to create rather 
than absorb jobs.” 

The humanitarian aspects of this bill 
are obvious. The old system has divided 
families and kept them separated for 
years. The new law favors their re- 
unification. Four of the first five prefer- 
ence priorities belong to relatives of 
American citizens. 

I am especially glad to note the pass- 
ing of the so-called Asia-Pacific Triangle 
provisions. It is bad enough to penalize 
a man for the place he was born, let 
alone for his ancestry. Potential Asian 
immigrants have felt the sting of this 
double discrimination. In attempting to 
help many Asian-Americans, I have run 
up against the heavily mortgaged East- 
ern quotas for years. From my own 
experience as an Ambassador to the 
United Nations, and from discussions 
with diplomats from the Far East, I 
ean tell you that Asians feel very 
strongly about this discrimination. It 
is well that the Asia-Pacific Triangle is 
being eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2580 is not an 
ordinary bill. It cannot be measured in 
statistics, compounded by quota num- 
bers, debated by cost. In essence, H.R. 
2580 is a reaffirmation of American his- 
tory. It erases the overt discrimination 
of the national origins quota system and 
by so doing it testifies to our historical 
proposition that all men are created 
equal. It affirms, as Herman Melville 
said, that “we are the heirs of all time, 
and with all nations we divide our in- 
heritance.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, at long 
last we have an opportunity to give the 
authority of law to the principle that in 
welcoming immigrants to our Nation 
family ties and potential contribution 
to our society should weigh more heavily 
than the accidents of national origin. 

For too many years, an outdated quota 
system has been permitted to govern our 
immigration policy. The system pro- 
posed in this legislation is far more ra- 
tional, sensible, and humane. Without 
significantly increasing the annual rate 
of immigration, we can make the selec- 
tion process a far more qualitative one. 
Within the ceiling of 170,000 for the 
quota countries the standards for men- 
tal, health, moral, and economic eligi- 
bility will continue to be applied. But 
they will be applied on the basis of the 
most relevant criteria for admission: 
family relationship and skill or talent. 

Instead of making it difficult for fam- 
ilies to be reunited this legislation will 
greatly ease this burden by granting non- 
quotas status for the parents of U.S. citi- 
zens. I am sure we have all had letters 
and pleas from U.S. citizens who have 
been unable to have their families join 
them due to outmoded restrictions and 
oversubscribed national quotas. 

I think that the members of the House 
Judiciary Committee should be com- 
mended for the outstanding work they 
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have done in connection with this legis- 
lation. They have produced a bill at the 
same time flexible and humane and 
mindful of the national economic and 
security interests. There is no danger of 
a flood of immigration from any one 
country due to the 20,000 limitation 
written into the bill. In fact, the bill 
insures that we will continue to welcome 
those many groups from all over the 
world that have contributed so much to 
our culture, our economy, and our 
national life. 

The committee, in my judgment, was 
wise in leaving the nonquota status for 
immigrants from the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the law. This provision is an 
important symbol of hemispheric soli- 
darity and has presented no problems of 
abuse or of claims of discriminatory 
treatment from other nations. This 
feature, which was incorporated into the 
original 1924 statute, proved to be one 
of the soundest of that legislation. It 
should be retained, 

The transition period embodied in the 
bill is probably necessary, but I am 
pleased that the unused quotas will be 
put to the immediate use of those which 
have been traditionally oversubscribed 
and of refugees. 

In addition, more protection is pro- 
vided for U.S. workers through the re- 
quirement that an intending immigrant 
obtain clearance from the Secretary of 
Labor that he would not be likely to dis- 
place a qualified American worker or 
adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of workers employed in the 
United States. 

The actual impact of the legislation 
can best be seen by a brief look at sta- 
tistics. The quota of Italy, for example, 
is now 5,666 per year. It is oversub- 
scribed by about 100,000. Under the 
terms of the new bill when totally in 
effect, immigration could reach the max- 
imum of 20,000, but is estimated by the 
Department of State to reach 17,000. 
This picture could be repeated for coun- 
try after country where the quotas have 
been terribly oversubscribed for many 
years. 

In summary, then, I think that this is 
a long overdue, eminently reasonable so- 
lution to an important national problem. 
Of course, we cannot possibly absorb 
every immigrant who wishes to come to 
the United States. But we have a re- 
sponsibility to insure that the necessary 
selection process is conducted with the 
maximum good sense and humanity. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
am proud to rise in support of the Im- 
migration Act of 1965, a long overdue 
piece of legislation which should pass 
overwhelmingly today. 

All we have to do to see the necessity 
for this measure is to look at this year 
1965 and at the year 1924 when the origi- 
nal Immigration and Nationality Act, 
based on the national origins quota sys- 
tem, was passed. This year, 1965, is a 
year of progress, a year when we and 
other men are beginning to move toward 
the realization of a society in which all 
men are truly free and equal. In 1924, 
we were striving to “return to normalcy,” 
a normalcy which could be no more. It 
was the aftermath of World War I, a 
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holocaust which revolted the American 
people and made them turn into the shell 
of isolationism, feeling secure in the ex- 
panse of ocean which separated the 
United States from her allies and 
enemies, from the peoples and problems 
of the rest of the world. And the feel- 
ings of this year, coupled with the events 
of the past decade, brought about a sys- 
tem known as the national origins quota 
system, which said that others of your 
nationality must be in the majority in 
the United States before you stood a 
Chinaman’s chance of entering the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 

Now is our chance to change this policy 
which has worked so much against the 
best interests of the United States and 
of the world. 

The current policy, cornerstone of 
the U.S. view toward immigrants for 
the past 40 years, cannot escape the 
label “unfair.” It is a system which al- 
lows Great Britain more than 65,000 
emigrants to this Nation per year, and 
which sees less than half of this amount 
used annually by England. And it sees 
us impose a quota of 100 per year on na- 
tions such as Iraq, Korea, Luxembourg, 
the Philippines and others. It sees us 
impose a quota of only 200 on India, with 
her teeming population and lack of jobs 
and food for them. It sees us impose 
a quota of approximately 6,500 on 
Poland, a nation which needs many more 
allotments than this in order to perform 
the simple act of keeping families to- 
gether. 

So that is the ironic fact which has de- 
veloped as a result of our 40 years of un- 
fairness. A nation such as England 
never uses her quota. There are jobs 
there for the people and they are not 
clamoring to leave for a country which 
offers them opportunities they cannot 
gain any other way. But a country such 
as Poland is allowed only these few each 
year. And this means that in a country 
where people are trying to escape oppres- 
sion, trying to regain that life in which 
the work of a man’s hands determines 
whether he fails or succeeds, there are 
thousands wanting to come to this land 
of opportunity, but we have to say No.“ 

We have cases in my office—a son is 
in the United States. He wants to bring 
his mother and father to this country. 
But it will be years and maybe even his 
lifetime before they can come to live with 
him in the United States. A husband 
wants to bring his wife and children. 
The same situation exists in this case. 

And all the while nations such as Eng- 
land are not beginning to use their en- 
tire quota. 

What this means is simple. A man 
from England, for instance, with no pref- 
erences, has no problem if he wants to 
come to America. But a man from Po- 
land can be highly skilled and with close 
relatives in this Nation, all of which 
makes him a high preference immi- 
grant, but he must wait for years in 
hopes of coming under the current quota. 

We now have a chance to change all 
of this. We now have the chance to 
correct the inequities, to show through 
our actions that we consider the individ- 
ual's worth of the utmost importance, not 
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the color of his skin or where he was 
born. 

We now have the chance to approve 
the Immigration Act of 1965 and take 
the first step forward in correcting all 
the many faults which have existed in 
our immigration policy for too long. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
support H.R. 2580, which amends the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, be- 
cause of the reforms it brings to the 
law by abolishing the national origins 
quota system. 

I find it inexcusable, however, that 
provisions are being retained in the pro- 
posal, at the insistence of the adminis- 
tration, that will discriminate against 
the Polish, the Italian, and the Swedish 
immigrants. 

These people and those from other 
countries outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere are being discriminated against in 
this bill by the rigid numerical limits be- 
ing placed on their immigration here. 
Highly preferential treatment, mean- 
while, is being afforded to our friends 
from our own hemisphere. 

I will vote for the bill because of the 
changes it will bring to our archaic im- 
migration system. But the proposal 
leaves the job only half done by discrimi- 
nating against many other countries of 
the world. 

I regret that this legislation could not 
have carried the Republican amendment 
that would have corrected this glaring 
contradiction. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wholeheartedly support H.R. 2580, as 
amended, which offers a humanitarian 
and practical solution to the long over- 
due revision of our basic immigration 
law as called for by Presidents Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson. 

H.R. 2580, as amended, meets every 
objective of the major recommendations 
of the administration. It eliminates the 
national origins quota system during a 
trarsition period of 3 years; it eliminates 
the notorious Asia-Pacific Triangle; it 
maintains nonquota status for close rel- 
atives of American citizens, adding to 
this category, parents of American citi- 
zens; it maintains nonquota status for 
the Western Hemisphere; it makes pro- 
vision for a reasonable number of 
refugees from Communist-dominated 
areas, and the Middle East to find a 
haven in the United States, at approxi- 
mately the same rate as during the past 
several years. It accomplishes all these 
things without significantly increasing 
the ceiling on immigration to the United 
States, which is presently 158,000 persons 
and, under the new law, would be 170,- 
000. At the same time, it makes possible 
a continued flow to the United States of 
persons whose professions, skills, and 
trades are badly needed by our expand- 
ing economy, without in anyway creat- 
ing a danger of increasing unemploy- 
ment. As Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz testified before the House Sub- 
committee, under this bill, a maximum 
of 23,000 new workers would enter the 
labor market—a tiny fraction of the 
total American labor force, and a very 
high proportion of even this modest 
number would bring to our shores much 
needed skills. Our country has always 
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greatly benefited from the contribution 
of immigrants and children of immi- 
grants to every field of endeavor—the 
arts, sciences, education, industry, labor, 
and to the very Government itself, in- 
cluding high-ranking members of the 
administration, and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate. 

I am especially pleased to remind the 
House that this bill has the backing of 
the major Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, 
as well as nonsectarian voluntary immi- 
gration agencies who, as representatives 
of the vast majority of the American 
people, have been engaged for many 
years in assistance to immigrants, aliens, 
and refugees, in this country and over- 
seas. Last year, in testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality, representatives of the Commit- 
tee on Refugee and Migration Problems 
of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, stated: 

The voluntary agencies believe that the 
basic provisions in the proposed legislation 
will not only eliminate the discriminatory 
national origins quota system, but that they 
will constructively change our immigration 
laws so that they serve the common good of 
our people and reflect what is best for the 
interests of the United States both domes- 
tically and internationally. This proposed 
legislation will also, we believe, provide the 
necessary flexibility which is needed in a 
rapidly changing world. It has become al- 
most commonplace for Members of Congress, 
Government officials, agencies working with 
aliens, immigrants, and refugees, as well as 
private citizens, to state that for too long 
a period America’s immigration and nation- 
ality laws have conflicted with our tradi- 
tional American ideals. As the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, said in his 
statement before the May 1964 Geneva Coun- 
cil Session of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration: “Until we 
write into our law books an immigration 
statute which will be worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the United States and of our con- 
siderable responsibility in the world today, 
until we do that we deny that famous phrase 
in our Declaration of Independence which 
says ‘All men are created equal.“ The na- 
tional origins theory states all men are not 
created equal because it gives preference to 
some and metes out discrimination and pro- 
scription to others.” 


It is the firm belief of the agencies 
working in the field of immigration and 
refugees that the goal of world peace 
and brotherhood in this or any other 
generation can be furthered only in a 
climate of increasing understanding and 
good will among nations; important in 
the area of international relations are 
immigration policies and procedures. 
Inevitably a nation’s immigration laws 
refiect its basic attitude toward nations 
and races. 

In conclusion, we might simply point 
to the remarks made by President John- 
son on January 13, 1964, when he met 
at the White House with representatives 
of organizations interested in immigra- 
tion and refugee matters. The President 
said: 

This is a Nation that was really built by 
immigrants, immigrants from all lands, and 
that is why we should ask those who seck 
to immigrate now what can you do for our 
country? What we ought never to ask is: in 
what country were you born? 
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I am informed that in a letter to Con- 
gressman MICHAEL FEIGHAN, chairman of 
the House subcommittee, dated May 5, 
1965, these organizations reaffirmed their 
support of H.R. 2580 and urge its pas- 
sage at the earliest possible date. 

While it is proper to emphasize the 
humanitarian aspects of the revision of 
our immigration laws, the proposal be- 
fore the House does more than that. At 
a time when America is making every 
effort to maintain its friendly ties with 
all the nations of the free world, indeed 
to improve its image all over the world, 
there could be no greater proof that 
America is true to its democratic and 
liberal traditions, than the passage of 
this bill. 

In casting our votes in favor of H.R. 
2580, we are casting our votes for the 
security and well-being of America and 
the free world. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel there are few areas in our law which 
more urgently demand reform than our 
present unfair system of choosing the 
immigrants we will allow to enter the 
United States, particularly under the 
archaic and inequitable national origins 
quota system. This system embarrasses 
us in the eyes of other nations, it creates 
cruel and unnecessary hardship for 
many of our own citizens with relatives 
abroad, and it is a source of loss to the 
economic and creative strength of our 
country. 

While I believe that our immigration 
laws must first serve the best interests 
of our Nation and must contain a clearly 
defined system of selective controls, I 
feel that the provisions contained in H.R. 
2580 are far better than the national 
origins quota system which makes no 
attempt at all to distinguish which im- 
migrants will best serve the interests of 
our Nation. As President Kennedy so 
aptly noted in his book “A Nation of 
Immigrants”: 

The use of a national origins system is 
without basis in either logic or reason. It 
neither satisfies a national need nor accom- 
plishes an international purpose. In an age 
of interdependence among nations such a 
system is an anachronism, for it discrimi- 
nates among applicants for admission into 
the United States on the basis of accident of 
birth. 


It is my belief that the bill under dis- 
cussion would make it easier to bring to 
the United States persons with special 
skills and attainments that we need and 
want; it would reunite thousands of our 
citizens with members of their families 
from whom they are now needlessly sep- 
arated; it would remove from our law a 
discriminatory system of selecting immi- 
grants that is a standing affront to mil- 
lions of our citizens and our friends over- 
seas; and, it would provide for the needs 
of refugees and serve our traditional 
policy of aiding those made homeless by 
catastrophe or oppression. In essence, 
this measure would accomplish all these 
necessary goals without damaging the 
interests of any person or group, either 
here or overseas. 

It is obvious that if a change were not 
necessary in our immigration laws, four 
Presidents would never have called atten- 
Hoh to this serious flaw in our legisla- 

n. 
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Some sections of our immigration laws 
are particularly unjust, such as that 
which involves the Asia-Pacific triangle 
where the quotas are not on the basis of 
one’s place of birth but rather on their 
racial ancestry. As our ed 
Secretary of State noted: “It represents 
an overt statutory discrimination against 
more than one-half of the world’s popu- 
lation.” 

Of almost equal inequity is the fact 
that much of the total quota goes un- 
used each year. Thus, while England 
and Ireland are assigned 83,000 persons 
& year, or about one-half the total for 
all nations, and use only about 32.000 
persons annually, most of the other 
countries of the world must suffer un- 
der small quotas which are, in the greater 
majority of cases, heavily oversubscribed. 

Our great Nation was built by immi- 
grants of courage and ability who came 
from many lands. We have benefited 
from the genius of men who came to our 
country, often seeking religious, politi- 
cal or intellectual freedom—men such 
as Albert Einstein, Neils Bohr, Enrico 
Fermi, and thousands of others. Our 
country has prospered not only economi- 
cally from the contributions of these 
people, but also socially and culturally. 

Under the protections provided in this 
bill, I am convinced that the proposed 
law constitutes no threat to our labor 
force. Governmental studies show that 
the present quality of immigration re- 
sults in the creation of more jobs than 
the immigrants themselves take and, in 
many cases, the immigrants are highly 
skilled and can make major contribu- 
tions to our science and industry. This 
bill emphasizes needed skills whereas 
existing legislation virtually ignores 
them. 


I would submit as a further safeguard, 
however, that while preferences should 
be provided to meet particular labor 
shortages, I do feel that this preference 
must be precisely defined and properly 
administered. Furthermore, I feel a 
definite distinction needs to be made be- 
tween those jobs which are permanent 
and those of purely a seasonal or tem- 
porary nature. 

Another provision which is salutary is 
the establishment of an Immigration 
Advisory Board. I feel this Board would 
be most useful in providing in-depth 
evaluation of the operation of the new 
law. Also, this Board would serve to help 
remove some of the injustices in the 
present system by administering the pool 
of unused quotas during the yearly re- 
duction of these quotas. However, on 
decisions pertaining to the existence of 
labor shortages in particular fields, I feel 
the Secretary of Labor should be given a 
more active and clearly defined role than 
is presently envisaged. The Secretary of 
Labor possesses the necessary informa- 
tion on which to base sound judgments 
in this area of concern. 

In essence, then, it is my belief that 
HR. 2580 will clarify our policy and 
bring it closer to the desires of the 
American people. It will demonstrate to 
the world our dedication to equal and 
just treatment of immigrants. I take 
this opportunity to urge my colleagues to 
support this fine bill. I join with the 
President in urging my distinguished 
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colleagues “to return the United States 
to an immigration policy which both 
serves the national interest and con- 
tinues our traditional ideals.” 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to take this opportunity to thank 
President Johnson for the letter which 
he addressed to the Speaker urging pas- 
sage of the immigration bill under con- 
sideration by the House of Representa- 
tives today. The President’s generous 
remarks concerning the work which has 
been done in our country by Americans 
of diverse nationalities is most gratify- 
ing and rewarding. 

I am greatly honored and sincerely 
touched that we would include my name 
with those other of my colleagues of 
varying national backgrounds and an- 
cestry who serve in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Perhaps more than any of his pred- 
ecessors, President Johnson is indeed the 
President of all the people. I join with 
him wholeheartedly in supporting this 
legislation to bring our immigration laws 
up to the ideal which we have proclaimed 
to the world for so many years. 

We in the House of Representatives 
today have been called to right an old 
wrong, to bring justice where prejudice 
and injustice have prevailed too long. 

We are asked to support a revision in 
our present immigration laws which will 
eliminate the test of nationality as a 
condition for admission to the United 
States of America. It is incredible that 
it has taken us so long to correct this 
inequity. 

Each of us is familiar with the his- 
torian’s description of America in the 
1840's and the results of our great exper- 
iment in self-determination. He said: 

Democratic nations care but little for what 
has been, but they are haunted by visions 
of what will be; in this direction their un- 
bounded imagination grows beyond all 
measure. Democracy, which shuts the past 
against the poet, opens the future before 
him, 


In our own century and generation, 
Franklin Roosevelt spoke of the great- 
ness which called men throughout the 
world to join with America, as Ameri- 
cans, to rid the world of ancient dis- 
orders, ancient prejudices, ancient tyr- 
annies. We responded to his call, for our 
honor would not permit us to do other- 
wise. 

President Roosevelt appealed to our 
sense of nationhood and our kinship 
with men of other nations and times. 
He said: 

Remember always that all of us, and you 
and I especially, are descended from im- 
migrants and revolutionists. We and all 
others who believe as we do would rather 
die on our feet than live on our knees. 


The immigration bill we are consider- 
ing today does more than renew our be- 
lief in the equality of men—it does some- 
thing to implement it. It states to all 
the world that America seeks men and 
women of ability, who believe that the 
soul must be nurtured in freedom, and 
who wish to contribute their knowledge 
and their unique skills to building a 
greater America. The prospects for our 
future, upon enactment of this legisla- 
tion, are incalculable. 
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So much is said of the unique quality 
of the United States. Those of us here 
today share personal knowledge of it. 
We in the Congress have come from vil- 
lages, towns, enormous cities, small 
farming hamlets, suburban communities, 
and we lend our individual voices and 
skills toward representing Americans in 
the greatest legislative body in the world. 

We speak here for people of all nation- 
alities, of all economic, and cultural 
levels. In this Chamber, we speak for 
all men. 

Our disregard of ancestry as a quali- 
fication for public service is well known. 
Under a standard of majority rule, with 
equal protection for the rights of the mi- 
nority, we have sculptured a philosophy 
which has proved and renewed its vital- 
ity time and time again. 

Men and women have come to this 
continent for more than 350 years. Their 
differences have been many. Often they 
did not share the bonds of a common 
language or a common cultural or social 
heritage. Rather than establish a rigid 
class structure in this new country, they 
set about finding means to work 
together. 

Their sons wrote the Declaration of 
Independence and a Constitution which 
sparked dreams of liberty among people 
in every other Nation on earth. Amer- 
ica became more than a geographic 
area—it became a philosophy which 
spoke to the souls of men of all races, 
creeds, and colors. 

Every man who seeks self-determina- 
tion, who practices charity and under- 
standing toward his neighbor, who 
strives to make a better world for his 
sons by contributing his talent in his own 
generation and in whatever measure to 
advance civilization, is an American and 
a brother. 

This bill before us today says to all 
men that our Nation is unsatisfied with 
a law which presumes men of one nation 
are somehow superior or more preferable 
than others. 

The future confronts us daily. We 
have worlds to conquer in science, litera- 
ture, music, medicine, space. We can no 
longer afford to ignore the enormous re- 
sources of human talent which abound 
on earth. We cannot afford to be insu- 
lar and concerned only with preserving 
the status quo in such an age of 
challenge. 

It has been said that the only shield 
to a man’s memory is the sincerity of his 
actions. This bill before us today is 
right, it is proper, it is long overdue. 

We and generations before us have 
helped make this legislation possible. 
We cannot deny our debt of honor to 
this country, which has showered such 
abundance on each one of us. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues are fa- 
miliar with the provisions of this bill. 
They know it does not propose appre- 
ciably increasing the present immigra- 
tion rate to the United States. 

We are helping, through this legisla- 
tion, to reunite families which, prior to 
this bill, had no hope of seeing their rel- 
atives again. We are actively seeking 
skills and talents which are in short sup- 
ply in America today. 
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This legislation will dispel forever the 
assumption that a nuclear physicist 
from Italy or Spain is not as welcome 
among us as his colleague from Scandi- 
navia of equal career qualifications. 

An earlier Roosevelt, Theodore, said 
in his day: 

The first requisite of a good citizen is that 
he be able to pull his own weight. 


I believe it is now time that we in 
Congress recognize the value of these 
words and set about doing something to 
implement them. 

We need good citizens, good Americans 
from all the four corners of the world. 
It is time to welcome them home. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, in 
the last 10 years there has been great 
concern in this country at all levels of 
government—Federal, State, and local— 
over discrimination against minorities. 
The U.S. Government has responded to 
the call for equality and an end to dis- 
crimination by enacting several laws, 
culminating in the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, protecting and fostering these 
minorities. Slowly, but most surely, we 
are guaranteeing freedom from dis- 
crimination to these minority groups. 

But, Mr. Chairman, during all this 
time of fighting to protect minorities, we 
have been discriminating, believe it or 
not, against a great populous majority. 
Indeed we have been discriminating 
against the rest of the world. 

I refer, of course, to our immigration 
regulations and laws as they now exist. 
For many years we have tenaciously held 
to the concept that some peoples, or 
races, are more desirable than others. 

We have excluded the great ethnic 
groups who have contributed so much to 
the culture and ways of life of our Na- 
tion. For a few examples, the Italians, 
the Spaniards, the Poles—all have had 
an immeasurable effect upon the United 
States. It would be useless to even be- 
gin to name the immigrants from these 
and other countries, and their contribu- 
tions, to our Nation. But in recognition 
of these contributions, instead of wel- 
coming them, we lock them out. In- 
stead of utilizing their talents, we ex- 
clude them. Instead of realizing that 
they are a great asset to America, we 
close the gates. Instead of taking them 
as fellow human beings worthy of our 
respect and friendship, we turn our 
backs. We have in the process excluded 
literally millions of people who, I am 
sure, could have and would have most 
gladly offered valuable and much needed 
talents and energies to our Nation. 

Because of my firm belief in this, I feel 
that the ancient and dated national 
origins system is phased out in this 
measure. 

There is no nation on earth that owes 
more to immigrants. As Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said in 1944: 

All of our people—excepted full blooded 
American Indians—are immigrants, or de- 


sendants of immigrants, including those who 
came here on the Mayflower. 


I most sincerely and respectfully urge 
my colleagues in the House to join in the 
spirit of international cooperation and 
good will to pass this most urgently 
needed legislation, 
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Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill before us represents a tre- 
mendous step forward in establishing a 
reasonable and just immigration policy 
generally treating all applicants what- 
ever their origin on the same basis. 
Similar treatment for those similarly 
situated is the touchstone of democracy. 
By this measure the national origins 
quota system fell far short. In changing 
the law today, we should remove an im- 
pediment which has been an unnecessary 
detriment in our relations with many 
countries around the world. 

There will be those who will say—in- 
deed they have already said—that this 
bill will open our gates to hordes of un- 
desirable aliens. It will do no such thing. 
With only minor exceptions there are no 
changes in the pages of restrictions, safe- 
guards and guarantees already in the 
lawbooks, against such happenings. The 
maximum permissible immigration will 
not exceed approximately 2,000 more un- 
der the new bill than is now permitted. 
It actually is expected to increase some- 
what more than that figure because of 
the elimination of the quotas, some of 
which have not been filled. But, in any 
event, there will be no “hordes” invading 
our shores. 

It is interesting and informative to ob- 
serve that in recent years twice as many 
people have been admitted into this 
country through special legislation as 
have come in under the quota system. 
Refugee legislation is one example; spe- 
cial bills on the private calendar coming 
before us periodically are another. This 
legislation should eliminate the pressures 
for such bills, minimizing the work of 
the Judiciary Committee and the Con- 
gress. For a year or so now I have been 
unofficial objector on the private calen- 
dar. I am still repelled by the thought 
that special consideration, not only in 
regard to financial claims against the 
Government of one sort or another, but 
also with regard to such important con- 
siderations as who shall or shall not be 
admitted to this country, depends not on 
a law of general application to everyone, 
but on whether or not the claimant or ap- 
plicant is fortunate enough to know a 
Member of Congress or smart enough to 
become acquainted with one. I do not 
have available at the moment the precise 
number of private bills which fall into 
this category, but the passage of this 
legislation should, as I say, substantially 
reduce the work of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and this Congress in considering 
such legislation and result in a much 
fairer immigration policy. 

I, of course, do not consider this to be 
a perfect piece of legislation. I have sup- 
ported and intend to further support the 
so-called MacGregor amendment, to set 
a numerical limitation on immigrants 
from the Western Hemisphere. The 
arguments in support of this amendment 
seem to me to be the most cogent. Those 
in opposition most unpersuasive. The 
latter are predicated on the opposition of 
the State Department whose representa- 
tives, while suggesting that a numerical 
restriction would offend our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors, have, I am told, also ad- 
mitted that, in the years not too far 
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distant, 
essential. 

Last year I supported a strong resolu- 
tion in support of the then American po- 
sition that article 19 should be invoked 
against those nations refusing to pay 
their share of the cost of the peacekeep- 
ing operations of the United Nations. In 
effect an ultimatum was given. The 
gauntlet was thrown down. No compro- 
mise was possible, and the fact that 
someday we might be forced to pay for 
an operation we considered inimicable to 
our interest was ignored. I said then 
that I supported the resolution because, 
if our policy succeeded, the United Na- 
tions would be immeasurably strength- 
ened—while pointing out the hazards— 
and because it was reported to the Con- 
gress that the State Department wanted 
the resolution, as I then said, for reasons 
which were a mystery tome. Within the 
past 2 weeks the United States—in order 
to preserve the United Nations, albeit ina 
weakened condition—has had to retreat 
from the position so firmly taken by this 
Congress last year. Both the French 
and Russians on one hand and the 
Americans on the other had become 
prisoners of their own positions so rigidly 
taken and so dogmatically maintained. 

I have concluded that a bald assertion 
by the State Department or any other 
branch of this Government, including 
the White House, that such and such a 
Policy is desirable or essential, when this 
conclusion is at variance with my own 
judgment, based on what I deem to be 
good and sufficient evidence, will not 
again tip the scales on which my vote is 
weighed. It will be otherwise, of course, 
where there is sound evidence fairly and 
evenly balanced. 

On the MacGregor amendment I have 
heard no arguments in opposition which 
seem to me to be persuasive. To argue 
that we ought not upset the traditional 
immigration policy with respect to Latin 
America when this bill is intended to 
upset our traditional policy toward the 
rest of the world is not persuasive. To 
argue that the imposition of a numerical 
limitation is discriminatory to Latin 
American nations when we impose by 
this bill a numerical limitation against 
all the other nations in the world is not 
persuasive. Indeed it convinces me that 
our failure to do so is discriminatory 
against the balance of the nations of the 
world among which are numbered 
friends and allies at least as important 
to our country as those neighbors and 
friends which we claim in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

To argue that we will do damage to 
our relations with Latin American coun- 
tries while conceding that a numerical 
limitation will inevitably be required not 
only fails to persuade but in my mind 
concedes the desirability and necessity of 
taking the step now, during a genera] re- 
vision of our laws, rather than later in 
the emotional heat of a population crises 
when the damage done—if any—will be 
infinitely greater and infinitely more 
damaging. And I predict that within a 
decade we will be in this same Chamber 
imposing—probably at the request of the 
State Department—a numerical limita- 


such a limitation will be 
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tion on Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion. 

And I should like to express here my 
support for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty]. Within the last few weeks 
this House has approved private bills to 
admit a number of people in circum- 
stances such as he describes who could 
not, under our present law, be admitted. 
While his age standards are probably too 
stringent—why should we admit a re- 
tarded 14-year-old and exclude a re- 
tarded 15-year-old—it is a step in the 
right direction, will impose no burdens on 
the taxpayers, and will set up an admin- 
istrative procedure treating all alike 
rather than relying on a host of special 
private bills to which I have already un- 
favorably alluded. 

Even without these amendments, how- 
ever, I will support this bill. It contains 
adequate safeguards for those in the 
labor market. It is humanitarian and 
will result in the reuniting of divided 
families. It will eliminate many special 
bills. It should improve our relations 
with many nations around the world. It 
extends the traditional American wel- 
come to infusions of new, vigorous blood. 
In short, it is a bill in the best interest of 
this country—though it would be, in my 
judgment, infinitely improved by the ad- 
dition of the MacGregor amendment and 
the Fogarty amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am supporting this much needed 
change in the present immigration laws 
with some misgivings, since it does not 
provide some relief from the highly dis- 
criminatory portion of the present law, 
which is perpetuated by today’s proposal, 
that says that certain relatives of citi- 
zens or permanent resident aliens from 
the Western Hemisphere should be sub- 
jected to requirements that intending 
immigrants with identical relationships 
from the rest of the world are not subject 
to. 


Section 212(a)(14) would, under the 
bill we are considering, require the in- 
tending immigrant to obtain the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s clearance prior to is- 
suance of a visa, if that immigrant falls 
under the third or sixth preference cate- 
gories for quota immigrants, under the 
nonpreference classification from quota 
countries, or if he is from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The committee report on page 14, 
points out that, in the case of persons 
from quota countries who fall into the 
preference categories solely on the basis 
of relationship, “such certification by the 
Secretary of Labor is unnecessary” be- 
cause “there is a clear responsibility as- 
sumed by citizens and permanent resi- 
dent aliens who have filed preference 
petitions for relatives to come to the 
United States.” 

Citizens and permanent resident aliens 
who have relatives in the Western Hem- 
isphere are denied the opportunity to as- 
sume this clear responsibility. There is 
no preference system in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the consular offices are 
required to impose the provisions of sec- 
tion 212(a) (14). 
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On many occasions I have had con- 
stituents come to me who could not 
understand why the United States would 
not let sons, daughters, brothers and 
sisters of these constituents enter the 
country. I could explain the features of 
the law to them, but I could not defend 
such a situation. I could not explain 
what justification there is for treating 
persons from Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries in such a discriminatory manner. 

We are eliminating the national 
origins quota system beacuse it is in- 
compatible with our basic American 
tradition,” according to the President. 
The President also stated: 

The procedures imply that men and women 
from some countries are, just because of 
where they come from, more desirable citi- 
zens than others. We have no right to dis- 
parage the ancestors of millions of our fellow 
Americans in this way. 


He also pointed out: 

Relationships with a number of countries, 
and hence the success of our foreign policy, 
is needlessly impeded by this proposition. 


How, then, can we justify this dis- 
crimination against the people of the 
Western Hemisphere? Can our foreign 
policy be less important for the countries 
of North and South America than for the 
rest of the world? 

Every argument that has been used to 
justify today’s changes should also apply 
to citizens of the Western Hemisphere. 

We can, of course, point to the fact 
that we have maintained nonquota status 
for citizens of the Western Hemisphere, 
and that we have not placed a direct ceil- 
ing on total immigration from our Latin 
neighbors. 

I am afraid that this does not satisfy 
the citizen who tries unsuccessfully to 
bring his brother or his unmarried 
daughter to this country, only to be told 
that he cannot do so because he is a 
native of the Western Hemisphere. If 
he had been born anywhere else in the 
world, he would not have been forced to 
seek the Secretary of Labor’s approval. 

Therefore, it becomes obvious that we 
have not completely removed discrimina- 
tion from our immigration laws. We 
have, in fact, made it a little more obvious 
and a little more stringent for our closest 
friends. 

I would like to close on a more pleasant 
note, Mr. Chairman. I believe that the 
Committee on the Judiciary, its distin- 
guished chairman, and the entire mem- 
bership of this body should be com- 
mended highly for—in the main— 
adopting a history-making bill that will 
prove to be a credit to the United States. 
We can be proud of the legislation that 
we act on today for the rest of our lives. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, we are 
today considering one of the most impor- 
tant and complex measure to come befor 
the Congress in years. It is designed to 
modernize and remedy many of the faults 
of one of the most complex statutes on 
our books, our immigration laws. It rec- 
ognizes great needs for reuniting families 
and eliminates racial barriers. It seeks 
to restore the principles of equality and 
human dignity which permitted our fore- 
bears to settle here and make it possible 
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for ours to be the greatest country in the 
world. 

To attain those goals, this legislation 
reflects a degree of dedication and hard 
work rarely so outstandingly evidenced 
by a Congressional committee. I wish 
at this point to commend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Subcommittee on 
the results of their labors. While this 
bill makes no pretense at resolving all of 
the immigration problems, it appears to 
go a long way toward that end in the most 
critical areas. 

Without immigration, there would 
have been no United States of America. 
It is the very basic heterogeneous nature 
of our population that has always given 
us the strength, the initiative, the abil- 
ity to make our country great and to 
cope with the adversities with which we 
have been faced. Through the years 
ahead, I am sure there will continue to 
come to our shores countless more who 
can contribute distinctively to the con- 
tinuance of that tradition. The bill be- 
fore us will help assure that nourishment 
of our unparalleled society. 

What better way to start than by re- 
uniting the families of those among us 
who have long been anguished by sepa- 
ration from loved ones because of condi- 
tions in our present immigration laws. 
I think this is a vital focal point of this 
bill. The emphasis placed on reunifica- 
tion of families is admirable and will, I 
believe, result in a tremendous lifting of 
morale and, in consequence, apprecia- 
tion of citizenship in our Nation. 

There is one discrepancy in the pend- 
ing bill which does give cause for con- 
cern, I believe. While, on the one hand, 
eliminating the national origins quota 
system, the committee bill fixes a limit 
of 170,000—inclusive of 10,200 refugees— 
immigrant admissions annually from 
former quota countries. This limit, ac- 
cording to the committee report, will 
permit immigration within the absorp- 
tive capacity of this country.” 

As reasonable as this appears to be, it 
certainly is inconsistent with the portion 
of the bill applied to the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. Although I am 
glad to see that the public charge pro- 
visions of the law must be satisfied by 
a prospective immigrant from any part 
of the world, no numerical limitation is 
placed on immigration from Western 
Hemisphere nations. 

I understand that in the past Con- 
gress has followed the policy of recog- 
nizing the common bond uniting the 
Americas by exempting from any quota 
restrictions those immigrants who were 
born in independent countries of our 
hemisphere, but I cannot help but ques- 
tion the advisability of continuing that 
policy. Certainly no one will deny that 
conditions are now, and will continue to 
be for the indefinite future, much differ- 
ent from the days of yore. There is 
every reason to expect that continually 
increased numbers of natives of this 
hemisphere will decide to come to the 
United States to live. An average of 


110,435 such immigrants received visas 
annually over the past 10 years—and 
that is just 60,000 less than we propose 
W the 
wor 
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I was greatly impressed by the state- 
ment on this subject made by Chairman 
FEIGHAN of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Subcommittee, earlier this year. 
He said, in regard to the proposed new 
policy of immigrant admissions: 

First and foremost is the question whether 
people who are natives of the independent 
nations of the Western Hemisphere are to be 
considered superior to and therefore pref- 
erable to people born in Europe or elsewhere 
in the world. That is precisely what reten- 
tion of the nonquota status for natives of 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, under 
provisions of the basic 1924 law, would 
clearly imply.. If we eliminate the theoreti- 
cal quota system for countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere, which system has been 
labeled with being racial and prejudicial, 
how can we continue to justify the nonquota 
status for natives of independent countries 
in the Western Hemisphere? 


That certainly seemed to make a lot 
of sense, and I regret that Mr. FEIGHAN 
was apparently overruled on this point 
within the Judiciary Committee. But, 
Mr. Chairman, it has taken so long to 
get this basic bill before us to correct 
inequities of our immigration laws. 
Dare we proceed without due considera- 
tion of further improvement along the 
lines I have just quoted? 

Among the amendments being offered 
to this bill is one, sponsored by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR], who is a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which would 
place a reasonable ceiling on the number 
of Western Hemisphere immigrants just 
as we are placing one on immigrants 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see how what Mr. Mac- 
Grecor calls the “double standard” of 
immigration as now provided in the 
pending bill can serve to improve our 
foreign relations. Rather, the policy of 
more equal treatment for all would seem 
to cause far fewer hard feelings. The 
potential future complications of any 
mass influx of immigrants from one or 
more of the Western Hemisphere nations 
well could necessitate belated legislation 
that would be more resented than if we 
do the job right, here and now. 

I hope, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
this Congress will seriously weigh the im- 
portance of amending H.R. 2580 so as to 
establish an appropriate limitation on 
immigration from the independent na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere as well 
as from the independent nations of the 
rest of the world. 

With that we will be enacting what 
will give us the type of well-rounded new 
immigration laws that so long have been 
needed. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act is a triumph of con- 
structive and responsible compromise. 
As such, I support it wholeheartedly. 

For many years, there has been grow- 
ing recognition of the fact that our im- 
migration laws have been unjust and dis- 
criminatory, but despite this awareness 
there have been significant differences as 
to how best we might correct this situa- 
tion. Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson have all called the 
Nation’s and the Congress attention to 
these inequities, but for a variety of rea- 
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sons proponents of change were never 
able to reach agreement. 

This year, the story is different. 
Thanks to the hard work and careful 
study of members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the support of so many of 
our colleagues, the leadership of hun- 
dreds of distinguished citizens, and the 
sense of justice of our people generally, 
the differences have been resolved and 
the obstacles overcome and we have 2 bill 
the great majority of us can support. 

As a sponsor of immigration reform leg- 
islation for several years, and as one who 
is privileged to represent a congressional 
district whose residents include many 
thousands of the foreign-born and their 
descendants, I am deeply gratified that 
the time has come when we can move 
ahead and adjust our immigration policy 
to conform to the highest ideals of our 
country. 

If credit must be given to what is truly 
a national demand for immigration re- 
form, then it must be distributed equally 
between members of both political 
parties. For this is genuinely a bipar- 
tisan bill and I am confident that the 
A to approve it will reflect this happy 

act. 

For too many years, Mr. Chairman, I 
have observed - and tried my best to re- 
lieve—the fears and anxieties among 
many of my constituents who were seek- 
ing to bring their loved ones to join 
them in their chosen homeland only to 
be frustrated by oversubscribed quotas. 
And I have seen our country deprived of 
the talents of skilled doctors, scientists, 
engineers, and educators as well as those 
whose crafts were greatly in demand, be- 
cause of a rigid quota system which 
denied them the opportunity to realize 
their deepest ambitions to become 
Americans. 

This has been the fault, of course, of 
the archaic and essentially unjust na- 
tional origins quota system. And it is 
the elimination of this system which is 
the heart and soul of the present legis- 
lation. The bill now before us will not 
open the floodgates of unrestricted immi- 
gration, as some of our people have 
feared. But it will place immigration 
to the United States on a more rational 
and equitable basis—consistent with our 
national interests and our humanitarian 
ideals—without discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. It will recognize our character 
as a nation composed of the peoples of 
all the nations of the world, our role as 
the leader of the free world, and our com- 
mitment to freedom and justice for 
everyone, everywhere. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the pend- 
ing bill contains provisions which will 
protect the security of the United States, 
assure intending immigrants of avail- 
able employment opportunities, protect 
American workers against unemploy- 
ment resulting from excessive or unwise 
immigration, and put an end to a sys- 
tem which encouraged favoritism and 
the resort to special legislation. 

The new law will establish legal stand- 
ards—fair and compassionate and rea- 
sonable standards—which will apply 
equitably to all intending immigrants 
and which will place our immigration 
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policy on a workable and unassailable 
basis for all the world to see. 

I am proud to support this legisla- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, and I urge our col- 
leagues to do likewise. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support H.R. 2580, the long-awaited bill 
to repeal the national origins quota pro- 
visions from the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

The national origins quota system has 
been the object of a continuing contro- 
versy ever since it was enacted in 1924. 
The intention with which it was enacted 
has always been apparent. This inten- 
tion was to check the flow of immigra- 
tion that this country had experienced 
early in this century from southern and 
eastern Europe. That so-called threat 
to our national institutions has long 
since passed. But the national origins 
quota system has remained on the stat- 
ute books to give a false impression of 
the actual immigration policy of the 
United States. 

It has given a false image because it 
simply has not controlled the flow of 
immigration as it was intended to do. 
As has been pointed out many times in 
the hearings and discussions concerning 
the pending legislation, the present quota 
system has controlled only one-third the 
immigration this country has experi- 
enced since the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act was enacted in 1952. The na- 
tional origins quota system has been 
chipped away by the enactment of nu- 
merous laws granting admission to refu- 
gees, victims of disasters, and relatives 
of U.S. citizens and permanent residents. 

It is clearly apparent by now that the 
national origins quota system is not only 
highly discriminatory, but that in fact 
it has proven itself ineffectual because it 
does not comport with our national 
aspirations and ideals. As President 
Kennedy stated in his immigration mes- 
sage of July 23, 1963, “The use of a na- 
tional origins system is without basis in 
either logic or reason. It neither satisfies 
a national need nor accomplishes an in- 
ternational purpose.” 

The pending bill would replace the 
present quota system with a system of 
preferences based on a first-come, first- 
served principle but with a limitation of 
20,000 immigrants from any one country 
in a given year. The new system would 
go into effect on July 1, 1968, after a 3- 
year phaseout of the present system. 
The new system would increase immi- 
gration, which now averages around 
300,000 a year, by more than an esti- 
mated 60,000; a 20-percent increase. 
The bill would, in addition, strengthen 
the existing safeguards of American 
workers from the effects of immigrants 
seeking to enter the United States to find 
employment. 

This is a reasonable bill. It is the 
product of nearly 3 years of labor on the 
part of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It will replace a system that has no justi- 
fication on the basis of principle or ex- 
perience. I therefore urge that it be 
adopted. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2580, to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, be- 
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cause I believe it provides many urgently 
needed and long-overdue reforms and 
revisions in America’s present immigra- 
tion system. 

We are, in the words of John F. Ken- 
nedy, a nation of immigrants”—and no 
country on earth owes more to immi- 
grants than America, 

As Franklin D. Roosevelt said in 1944: 

All of our people—except full-blooded 
American Indians—are immigrants, or de- 
scendants of immigrants, including those 
who came here on the Mayflower. 


Californians, particularly, have always 
had a special stake in our immigration 
policies—because we owe so much to the 
immigrants who came to our State from 
all over the world. 

And we have always been an outward- 
looking people, coming as we do from 
many ethnic and cultural backgrounds— 
a true melting pot of the strength and 
diversity that has made America great. 

For this reason, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to support the legislation before 
us today as the first major revision in our 
now long out-dated and highly discrimi- 
natory 40-year-old immigration system. 

The last four Presidents of the United 
States—Johnson, Kennedy, Eisenhower, 
and Truman—have all opposed continu- 
ation of the discredited and ineffective 
national origins feature of the present 
law, and have recommended enactment 
of a number of reform measures to se- 
cure a fairer, more equitable, and non- 
discriminatory immigration system. 

In vetoing what later became the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
President Truman stated: 

This quota system—always based upon 
assumptions at variance with our American 
ideals—is long since out of date and more 
than ever unrealistic in the face of present 
world conditions * * * (its) greatest vice, 
however, is that it discriminates, deliberately 
and intentionally, against many of the 
peoples of the world. * * * The basis of this 
quota system was false and unworthy in 
1924. It is even worse now. 


President Eisenhower also sent mes- 
sages to Congress recommending immi- 
gration reform, stating that experience 
in the postwar world demonstrated that 
the national origins method of admitting 
aliens needed to be reexamined, and a 
new system adopted which would admit 
aliens within allowable numbers accord- 
ing to new guidelines and standards. 

On July 23, 1963, in his special immi- 
gration message to Congress, President 
Kennedy declared: 

The most urgent and fundamental reform 
I am recommending relates to the national 
origins system of selecting immigrants.* * * 
The use of a national origins system is with- 
out basis in either logic or reason, It neither 
satisfies a national need nor accomplishes 
an international purpose. In an age of inter- 
dependence among nations such a system is 
an anachronism, for it discriminates among 
applicants for admission into the United 
States on the basis of accident of birth. * * * 
Accordingly, although the legislation I am 
transmitting deals with many problems which 
require remedial action, it concentrates at- 
tention primarily upon revision of our quota 
immigration system. The enactment of this 
legislation will not resolve all of our im- 
portant problems in the field of immigration 
law. It will, however, provide a sound basis 
upon which we can build in developing an 
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immigration law that serves the national 
interest and reflects in every detail the prin- 
ciples of equality and human dignity to 
which our Nation subscribes. 


And in January of this year, President 
Johnson characterized the present immi- 
gration law as “incompatible with our 
basic American tradition.” 

He continued: 

Over the years the ancestors of all of us— 
some 42 million human beings—have mi- 
grated to these shores. The fundamental, 
longtime American attitude has been to ask 
not where a person comes from but what 
are his personal qualities. On this basis men 
and women migrated from every quarter of 
the globe. By their hard work and their 
enormously varied talents they hewed a 
great nation out of a wilderness. By their 
dedication to liberty and equality, they cre- 
ated a society reflecting man’s most cher- 
ished ideals. Violation of this tradi- 
tion by the national origins quota system 
does incalculable harm. * * * I do not 
believe it is either good government or good 
sense. 


With this background of bipartisan 
presidential support for a major over- 
haul of our immigration policies, it is a 
real privilege to be able to support the 
present legislation, which, though still 
not perfect, represents a tremendous im- 
provement over the existing system. 

The bill’s main provisions will: 

First. Abolish the national origins 
quota system, which is based largely on 
birthplace and ancestry and is tied to 
the 1920 Federal census. Besides being 
highly discriminatory in both theory and 
practice, the national] origins system has 
been a failure even as a device to control 
immigration by pre-determined percent- 
ages of national and racial stock. 

For example, during the period since 
the 1952 law was enacted, only approxi- 
mately one-third of all aliens admitted 
to the United States were quota immi- 
grants admitted in accordance with 
racial or national eligibility. Despite 
this fact, the entire fabric of our immi- 
gration law has been blemished by the 
very existence of such a discriminatory 
system. 

Second. Provide for a new and far 
more equitable system of preferential ad- 
mission of immigrants based on close 
family relationships with U.S. citizens 
and permanent resident aliens. It also 
provides priority for immigrants with 
special skills and talents, for persons of 
exceptional ability in the sciences or arts, 
and for some openings to fill jobs where 
workers are in short supply. 

Third. Put an overall 170,000 limita- 
tions—including 10,200 refugees and a 
maximum of 20,000 for any one coun- 
try—on the number of immigrants who 
could be admitted to the United States in 
any fiscal year. This would not include 
“immediate relatives—spouses, children 
and parents of U.S. citizens—or special 
immigrants” from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, both of which groups are consid- 
ered outside the overall numerical lim- 
itation. 

Fourth. Eliminate the present Asia- 
Pacific triangle provision, which greatly 
restricted immigration by people of Asian 
ancestry. Other discriminatory features 
of that provision were removed by Con- 
gress in recent years, and this bill will 
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end them all—thus eliminating the last 
vestige of discrimination against persons 
of Asian descent from our immigration 
laws. 

Fifth. Require safeguards to protect 
American workers from unfair job com- 
petition and to protect the economy 
against adverse working standards. 

Mr. Chairman, I was gratified that the 
House did not accept the amendment to 
impose a numerical ceiling on immigra- 
tion from the Western Hemisphere. 
Such a ceiling would, in my opinion, have 
adversely affected our historic good 
neighbor policy and would have dis- 
turbed the close, friendly relations we 
are attempting to build through the Al- 
Uance for Progress. 

However, I am disappointed that the 
legislation before us continues a provi- 
sion of the present law which discrim- 
mates against certain relatives of U.S. 
citizens or permanent resident aliens 
from the Western Hemisphere by requir- 
ing that they obtain a special clearance 
from the Secretary of Labor prior to is- 
suance of a visa. 

It is my intention to continue to work 
to eliminate this unjust and discrimina- 
tory provision of our immigration laws, 
so that intending immigrants from the 
Western Hemisphere will be accorded the 
same consideration as persons from other 
parts of the world with similar family re- 
lationships to U.S. citizens or permanent 
resident aliens. 

With this exception, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe H.R. 2580 is a major improvement 
over our current policy. 

It certainly does not “open the immi- 
gration floodgates” as some have alleged, 
for the actual increase in authorized an- 
nual total immigration will be less than 
2,000 over the present number of quota 
admissions. 

But, by eliminating the long-discredit- 
ed national origins quota system and 
setting up an equitable selection system 
based on first-come, first-served within 
preference categories designed, first, to 
reunite families, and second to admit 
those with special knowledge or skills, 
this bill can make a real contribution to 
our Nation’s foreign policy, while at the 
same time strengther our domestic U.S. 
economic and cultural objectives. 

For these reasons, I hope that H.R. 2580 
will receive the wholehearted support of 
the Members of this House. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed 
in the reported bill as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
201 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 1151) be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. (a) Exclusive of special im- 
migrants defined in section 101(a) (27), and 
of the immediate relatives of United States 
citizens specified in subsection (b) of this 
section, the number of aliens who may be 
issued immigrant visas or who may other- 
wise the status of an alien lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
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nent residence, or who may, pursuant to sec- 
tion 203(a)(7) enter conditionally, (i) shall 
not in any of the first three quarters of any 
fiscal year exeeed a total of 45,000 and (11) 
shall not in any fiscal year exceed a total 
of 170,000. 

“(b) The ‘immediate relative’ referred to 
in subsection (a) of this section shall mean 
the children, spouses, and parents of a citi- 
zen of the United States: Provided, That 
in the case of parents, such citizen must 
be at least twenty-one years of age. The 
immediate relatives specified in this sub- 
section who are otherwise qualified for ad- 
mission as immigrants shall be admitted as 
such, without regard to the numerical limi- 
tations in this Act. 

“(c) During the period from July 1, 1965, 
through June 30, 1968, the annual quota 
of any quota area shall be the same as that 
which existed for that area on June 30, 
1965. The Secretary of State shall, not later 
than on the sixtieth day immediately fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this sub- 
section and again on or before September 1, 
1966, and September 1, 1967, determine and 
proclaim the amount of quota numbers 
which remain unused at the end of the fiscal 
year ending on June 30, 1965, June 30, 1966, 
and June 30, 1967, respectively, and are avail- 
able for distribution pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section. 

„d) Quota numbers not issued or other- 
wise used during the previous fiscal year, 
as determined in accordance with subsec- 
tion (c) hereof, shall be transferred to an 
immigration pool. Allocation of numbers 
from the pool and from national quotas shall 
not together exceed in any fiscal year the 
numerical limitations in subsection (a) of 
this section. The immigration pool shall be 
made available to immigrants otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of this Act 
who are unable to obtain prompt issuance 
of a preference visa due to over-subscription 
of their quotas, or subquotas as determined 
by the Secretary of State. Visas and condi- 
tional entries shall be allocated from the 
immigration pool within the percentage 
limitations and in the order of priority 
specified in section 203 without regard to the 
quota to which the alien is chargeable. 

“(e) The immigration pool and the quotas 
of quota areas shall terminate June 30, 
1968. Thereafter immigrants admissible 
under the provisions of this Act who are sub- 
ject to the numerical limitations of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall be admitted 
in accordance with the percen limita- 
tions and in the order of priority specified 
in section 203.” 

Sec. 2. Section 202 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 1152) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No person shall receive any prefer- 
ence or priority or be discriminated aguinst 
in the issuance of an immigrant visa because 
of his race, sex, nationality, place of birth, 
or place of residence, except as specifically 
provided in section 101(a) (27), section 201 
(b), and section 203: Provided, That the 
total number of immigrant visas and the 
number of conditional entries made avail- 
able to natives of any single foreign state 
under paragraphs (1) through (8) of section 
203(a) shall not exceed 20,000 in any fiscal 
year: Provided further, That the foregoing 
proviso shall not operate to reduce the num- 
ber of immigrants who may be admitted un- 
der the quota of any quota area before June 
30, 1968. 

“(b) Each independent country, self-gov- 
erning dominion, mandated territory, and 
territory under the international trusteeship 
system of the United Nations, other than the 
United States and its outlying possessions 
shall be treated as a separate foreign state 
for the purposes of the numerical limitation 
set forth in the proviso to subsection (a) 
of this section when approved by the Secre- 
tary of State. All other inhabited lands shall 
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be attributed to a foreign state specified by 
the Secretary of State. For the purposes of 
this Act the foreign state to which an immi- 
grant is chargeable shall be determined by 
birth within such foreign state except that 
(1) an alien child, when accompanied by his 
alien parent or parents may be charged to 
the same foreign state as the accompanying 
parent or of either accompanying parent if 
such parent has received or would be quali- 
fied for an immigrant visa, if necessary to 
prevent the separation of the child from the 
accompanying parent or parents, and if the 
foreign state to which such parent has been 
or would be chargeable has not exceeded the 
numerical limitation set forth in the proviso 
to subsection (a) of this section for that 
fiscal year; (2) if an alien is chargeable to a 
different foreign state from that of his ac- 
companying spouse, the foreign state to 
which such alien is chargeable may, if neces- 
sary to prevent the separation of husband 
and wife, be determined by the foreign state 
of the accompanying spouse, if such spouse 
has received or would be qualified for an 
immigrant visa and if the foreign state to 
which such spouse has been or would be 
chargeable has not exceeded the numerical 
limitation set forth in the proviso to sub- 
section (a) of this section for that fiscal 
year; (3) an alien born in the United States 
shall be considered as having been born in 
the country of which he is a citizen or sub- 
ject, or if he is not a citizen or subject of any 
country then in the last foreign country 
in which he had his residence as determined 
by the consular officer; (4) an alien born 
within any foreign state in which neither of 
his parents was born and in which neither 
of his parents had a residence at the time of 
such alien's birth may be charged to the 
foreign state of either parent. 

“(c) Any immigrant born in a colony or 
other component or dependent area of a for- 
eign state unless a special immigrant as pro- 
vided in section 101(a) (27) or an immediate 
relative of a United States citizen as specified 
in section 201(b), shall be chargeable, for 
the purpose of limitation set forth in section 
202(a), to the foreign state, except that the 
number of persons born in any such colony 
or other component or dependent area over- 
seas from the foreign state chargeable to the 
foreign state in any one fiscal year shall not 
exceed 1 per centum of the maximum number 
of immigrant visas available to such foreign 
state. 

„d) In the case of any change in the ter- 
ritorial limits of foreign states, the Secretary 
of State shall, upon recognition of such 
change, issue appropriate instructions to all 
diplomatic and consular offices.” 

Sec. 3. Section 203 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 1153) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 203. (a) Aliens who are subject to 
the numerical limitations specified in section 
201(a) shall be allotted visas or their con- 
ditional entry authorized, as the case may 
be, as follows: 

“(1) Visas shall be first made available, in 
a number not to exceed 20 per centum of the 
number specified in section 201(a) (ii), to 
qualified immigrants who are the unmarried 
sons or daughters of citizens of the United 
States. 

“(2) Visas shall next be made available, 
in a number not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the number specified in section 201(a) (il), 
plus any visas not required for the classes 
specified in paragraph (1), to qualified immi- 
grants who are the spouses, unmarried sons 
or unmarried daughters of an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence. 

“(3) Visas shall next be made available, in 
a number not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
number specified in section 201(a) (ii), to 
qualified immigrants who are members of the 
professions, or who because of their excep- 
tional ability in the sciences or the arts will 
substantially benefit prospectively the na- 
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tional economy, cultural interests, or welfare 
of the United States. 

“(4) Visas shall next be made available, in 
a number not to exceed 10 per centum of 
the number specified in section 201(a) (il), 
plus any visas not required for the classes 
specified in paragraphs (1) through (3), to 
qualified immigrants who are the married 
sons or the married daughters of citizens of 
the United States. 

(65) Visas shall next be made available, 
in a nugnber not to exceed 24 per centum of 
the number specified in section 201(a) (ii), 
plus any visas not required for the classes 
specified in paragraphs (1) through (4), to 
qualified immigrants who are the brothers 
or sisters of citizens of the United States. 

“(6) Visas shall next be made available, in 
a number not to exceed 10 per centum of 
the number specified in section 201(a) (il), to 
qualified immigrants who are capable of 
performing specified skilled or unskilled 
labor, not of a temporary or seasonal nature, 
for which a shortage of employable and will- 

persons exists in the United States. 

“(7) Conditional entries shall next be 
made available by the Attorney General, pur- 
suant to such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe and in a number not to exceed 6 per 
centum of the number specified in section 
201 (a) (il), to aliens who satisfy an Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service officer at an 
examination of any non-Communist or non- 
Communist-dominated country, (i) that, be- 
cause of persecution or fear of persecution on 
account of race, religion or political opinion 
they have fled (A) from any Communist or 
Communist-dominated country or area, or 
(B) from any country within the general 
area of the Middle East, and (ii) are unable 
or unwilling to return to such country or 
area on account of race, religion, or political 
opinion, and (iii) are not nationals of the 
countries or areas in which their application 
for conditional entry is made. For the pur- 
pose of the foregoing the term ‘general area 
of the Middie East’ means the area between 
and including (1) Libya on the west, (2) 
Turkey on the north, (3) Pakistan on the 
east, and (4) Saudia Arabia and Ethiopia on 
the south: Provided, That immigrant visas 
in a number not exceeding one-half the 
number specified in this paragraph may be 
made available, in lieu of conditional en- 
tries of a like number, to such aliens who 
have been continuously physically present in 
the United States for a period of at least two 
years prior to application for adjustment of 
status. 

“(8) Visas authorized in any fiscal year, 
less those required for issuance to the classes 
specified in paragraphs (1) through (6) and 
less the number of conditional entries and 
visas made available pursuant to paragraph 
(7), Shall be made available to other quali- 
fied immigrants strictly in the chronological 
order in which they qualify. Waiting lists 
of applicants shall be maintained in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of State. No immigrant visa shall be 
issued to a nonpreference immigrant under 
this paragraph, or to an immigrant with a 
preference under paragraph (3) or (6) of 
this subsection, until the consular officer is 
in receipt of a determination made by the 
Secretary of Labor pursuant to the provisions 
of section 212(a) (14). 

“(9) A spouse or child as defined in sec- 
tion 101(b)(1) (A), (B), (C), (D), or (E) 
shall, if not otherwise entitled to an immi- 
grant status and the immediate issuance of 
a visa or to conditional entry under para- 
graphs (1) through (8), be entitled to the 
same status, and the same order of consider- 
ation provided in subsection (b), if accom- 
panying, or following to join, his spouse or 
parent. 

“(b) In considering applications for im- 
migrant visas under subsection (a) consider- 
ation shall be given to applicants in the 
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order in which the classes of which they are 
members are listed in subsection (a). 

“(c) Immigrant visas issued pursuant to 
paragraphs (1) through (6) of subsection 
(a) shall be issued to eligible immigrants in 
the order in which a petition in behalf of 
each such immigrant is filed with the At- 
torney General as provided in section 204. 

„d) Every immigrant shall be presumed 
to be a nonpreference immigrant until he 
establishes to the satisfaction of the con- 
sular officer and the immigration officer that 
he is entitled to a preference status under 
paragraphs (1) through (7) of subsection 
(2), or to a special immigrant status under 
section 101(a) (27), or that he is an immedi- 
ate relative of a United States citizen as 
specified in section 201(b). Im the case of 
any alien claiming in his application for an 

t visa to be an immediate relative 
of a United States citizen as specified in sec- 
tion 201(b) or to be entitled to preference 
immigrant status under paragraphs (1) 
through (6) of subsection (a), the consular 
officer shall not grant such status until he 
has been authorized to do so as provided by 
section 204. 

“(e) For the purposes of carrying out his 
responsibilities in the orderly administra- 
tion of this section, the Secretary of State 
is authorized to make reasonable estimates 
of the anticipated numbers of visas to be 
issued during any quarter of any fiscal year 
within each of the categories of subsection 
(a), and to rely upon such estimates in au- 
thorizing the issuance of such visas. The 
Secretary of State, in his discretion, may 
terminate the registration on a waiting list 
of any alien who fails to evidence his con- 
tinued intention to apply for a visa in such 
manner as may be by regulation prescribed. 

“(f) The Attorney General shall submit 
to the Congress a report containing complete 
and detailed statement of facts in the case 
of each alien who conditionally entered the 
United States pursuant to subsection (a) (7) 
of this section. Such reports shall be sub- 
mitted on or before January 15 and June 15 
of each year. 

“(g) Any alien who conditionally entered 
the United States as a refugee, pursuant to 
subsection (a) (7) of this section, whose con- 
ditional entry has not been terminated by 
the Attorney General pursuant to such reg- 
ulations as he may prescribe, who has been 
in the United States for at least two years, 
and who has not acquired permanent res- 
idence, shall forthwith return or be returned 
to the custody of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service and shall thereupon be 
inspected and examined for admission into 
the United States, and his case dealt with 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
235, 236, and 237 of this Act. 

“(h) Any alien who, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (g) of this section, is found, upon in- 
spection by the immigration officer or after 
hearing before a special inquiry officer, to 
be admissible as an immigrant under this 
Act at the time of his inspection and exam- 
ination, except for the fact that he was not 
and is not in possession of the documents 
required by section 212(a)(20), shall be 
regarded as lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of his arrival.” 

Sec. 4. Section 204 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176, 8 U.S.C. 1154) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States claiming that an alien is entitled to 
a preference status by reason of the relation- 
ships described in paragraphs (1), (4), or 
(5) of section 203(a), or to an immediate 
relative status under section 201(b), or any 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence claiming that an alien is entitled to 
& preference status by reason of the relation- 
ship described in section 203 (a) (2), or any 
allen desiring to be classified as a preference 
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immigrant under section 203(a)(3) (or any 
person on behalf of such an alien), or any 
person desiring and intending to employ 
within the United States an alien entitled to 
classification as a preference immigrant - 
under section 203 (a) (6), may file a petition 
with the Attorney General for such classifica- 
tion. The petition shall be in such form as 
the Attorney General may by regulations 
prescribe and shall contain such information 
and be supported by such documentary evi- 
dence as the Attorney General may require. 
The petition shall be made under oath ad- 
ministered by any individual having author- 
ity to administer oaths, if executed in the 
United States, but, if executed outside the 
United States, administered by a consular 
officer, 


“(b) After an investigation of the facts in 
each case, and after consultation with the 
Secretary of Labor with respect to petitions 
to accord a status under section 203(a) (3) or 
(6), the Attorney General shall, if he deter- 
mines that the facts stated in the petition 
are true and that the alien in behalf of 
whom the petition is made is an immediate 
relative specified in section 201(b) or is 
eligible for a preference status under section 
203(a), approve the petition and forward one 
copy to the Department of State. 
The Secretary of State shall then authorize 
the consular officer concerned to grant the 
preference status. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b) no more than two petitions 
may be approved for one petitioner in behalf 
of a child as defined in section 101(b)(1) 
(E) or (F) unless necessary to prevent the 
separation of brothers and sisters and no 
petition shall be approved if the alien has 
previously been accorded a nonquota or 
preference status as the spouse of a citizen 
of the United States or the spouse of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 
by reason of a marriage determined by the 
Attorney General to have been entered into 
pind the purpose of evading the immigration 

WS. 

“(d) The Attorney General shall forward 
to the Congress a report on each approved 
petition for immigrant status under section 
203(a)(3) or 203(a)(6) stating the basis 
for his approval and such facts as were by 
him deemed to be pertinent in establishing 
the beneficiary's qualifications for the pref- 
erential status. Such reports shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress on the first and 
fifteenth day of each calendar month in 
which the Congress is in session. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to entitle an immigrant, in behalf of 
whom a petition under this section is ap- 
proved, to enter the United States as a pref- 
erence immigrant under section 203 (a) or 
as an immediate relative under section 201 
(b) if upon his arrival at a port of entry 
in the United States he is found not to be 
entitled to such classification.” 

Sec. 5. Section 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176, 8 U.S.C. 1155) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 205. The Attorney General may, at 
any time, for what he deems to be good and 
sufficient cause, revoke the approval of any 
petition approved by him under section 204. 
Such revocation shall be effective as of the 
date of approval of any such petition. In no 
case, however, shall such revocation have 
effect unless there is mailed to the peti- 
tioner’s last known address a notice of the 
revocation and unless notice of the revoca- 
tion is communicated through the Secre- 
tary of State to the beneficiary of the peti- 
tion before such beneficiary commences his 
jounrney to the United States. If notice of 
revocation is not so given, and the bene- 
ficlary applies for admission to the United 
States, his admissibility shall be determined 
in the manner provided for by sections 235 
and 236.” 
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Sec. 6. Section 206 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181, 8 U.S.C. 1156) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 206. If an immigrant haying an im- 

t visa is excluded from admission to 
the United States and deported, or does not 
apply for admission before the expiration 
of the validity of his visa, or if an alien hay- 
ing an immigrant visa issued to him as a 
preference immigrant is found not to be 
& preference immigrant, an immigrant visa 
or a preference immigrant visa, as the case 
may be, may be issued in lieu thereof to an- 
other qualified alien.” 

Sec. 7. Section 207 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181, 8 U.S.C. 1157) 
is stricken. 

Sec. 8. Section 101 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 166; 8 U.S.C. 1101) 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Paragraph (27) of subsection (a) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(27) The term ‘special immigrant’ 

means— 
“(A) an immigrant who was born in any 
independent foreign country of the Western 
Hemisphere or in the Canal Zone and the 
spouse and children of any such immigrant, 
if accompanying or following to join him: 
Provided, That no immigrant visa shall be 
issued pursuant to this clause until the con- 
sular officer is in receipt of a determination 
made by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to 
the provisions of section 212(a) (14); 

“(B) an immigrant, lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, who is returning from 
a temporary visit abroad; 

“(C) an immigrant who was a citizen of 
the United States and may, under section 
$24(a) or 327 of title III, apply for reacquisi- 
tion of citizenship; 

“(D) (i) an immigrant who continuously 
for at least two years immediately preceding 
the time of his application for admission to 
the United States has been, and who seeks 
to enter the United States solely for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the vocation of minister 
of a religious denomination, and whose serv- 
ices are needed by such religious denomina- 
tion having a bona fide organization in the 
United States; and (il) the spouse or the 
child of any such immigrant, if accompany- 
ing or following to join him; or 

“(E) an immigrant who is an employee, or 
an honorably retired former employee, of the 
United States Government abroad, and who 
has performed faithful service for a total of 
fifteen years, or more, and his accompanying 
spouse and children: Provided, That the 
principal officer of a Foreign Service estab- 
lishment, in his discretion, shall have rec- 
ommended the granting of special immigrant 
status to such alien in exceptional circum- 
stances and the Secretary of State approves 
such recommendation and finds that it is in 
the national interest to grant such status.” 

(b) Paragraph (32) of subsection (a) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(32) The term ‘profession’ shall include 
but not be limited to architects, engineers, 
lawyers, physicians, surgeons, and teachers in 
elementary or secondary schools, colleges, 
academies, or seminaries.” 

(c) Subparagraph (1)(F) of subsection 
(b) is amended to read as follows: 

“(F) a child under the age of fourteen at 
the time a petition is filed in his behalf to 
accord a classification as an immediate rela- 
tive under section 201(b), who is an orphan 
because of the death or disappearance of, 
abandonment or desertion by, or separation 
or loss from both, parents, or for whom the 
sole or surviving parent is incapable of pro- 
viding the proper care which will be provided 
the child if admitted to the United States and 
who has in writing irrevocably released the 
child for emigration and adoption; who has 
been adopted abroad by a United States 
citizen and his spouse who personally saw 
and observed the child prior to or during 
the adoption proceedings; cr who is coming 
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to the United States for adoption by a United 
States citizen and spouse who have complied 
with the preadoption requirements, if any, 
of the child’s proposed residence: Provided, 
That no natural parent or prior adoptive par- 
ent of any such child shall thereafter, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under this Act.” 

Sec. 9. Section 211 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181, 8 U.S.C. 1181) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 211. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) no immigrant shall be admitted 
into the United States unless at the time of 
application for admission he (1) has a valid 
unexpired immigrant visa or was born subse- 
quent to the issuance of such visa of the ac- 
companying parent, and (2) presents a valid 
unexpired passport or other suitable travel 
document, or document of identity and na- 
tionality, if such document is required under 
the regulations issued by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. With respect to immigrants to be ad- 
mitted under quotas of quota areas prior to 
June 30, 1968, no immigrant visa shall be 
deemed valid unless the immigrant is prop- 
erly chargeable to the quota area under the 
quota of which the visa is issued. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212(a) (20) of this Act in such cases 
or in such classes of cases and under such 
conditions as may be by regulations pre- 
scribed, returning resident Immigrants, de- 
fined in section 101(a) (27)(B), who are 
otherwise admissible may be readmitted to 
the United States by the Attorney General 
in his discretion without being required to 
obtain a passport, immigrant visa, reentry 
permit or other documentation.” 

Src. 10. Section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 182; 8 U.S.C. 
1182) is amended as follows: 

(a) Paragraph (14) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Aliens seeking to enter the United States, 
for the purpose of performing skilled or un- 
skilled labor, unless the Secretary of Labor 
has determined and certified to the Secretary 
of State and to the Attorney General that 
(A) there are not sufficient workers in the 
United States who are able, willing, quali- 
fied, and available at the time of application 
for a visa and admission to the United States 
and at the place to which the alien is des- 
tined to perform such skilled or unskilled 
labor, and (B) the employment of such 
aliens will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of the workers in the 
United States similarly employed. The ex- 
clusion of aliens under this paragraph shall 
apply to special immigrants defined in sec- 
tion 101 (a) (27) (A) (other than the parents, 
spouses, or children of United States citizens 
or of aliens lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence), to prefer- 
ence immigrant aliens described in section 
203(a) (3) and (6), and to nonpreference 
immigrant aliens described in section 203(a) 
(8);”. 

(b) Paragraph (20) is amended by delet- 
ing the letter “(e)” and substituting there- 
for the letter “(a)”. 

(c) Paragraph (21) is amended by delet- 
ing the word “quota”. 

(d) Paragraph (24) is amended by delet- 
ing the language within the parentheses and 
substituting therefor the following: “other 
than aliens described in section 101(a) (27) 
(A) and (B).” 

Sec. 11. The Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 1151) is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 221(a) is amended by deleting 
the words “the particular non-quota cate- 
gory in which the immigrant is classified, if 
a non-quota immigrant,” and substituting 
in lieu thereof the words “the preference, 
non-preference, immediate relative, or spe- 
cial immigration classification to which the 
alien is charged.” 
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(b) The fourth sentence of subsection 
22i(c) is amended by deleting the word 
“quota” preceding the word “number;” the 
word “quota” preceding the word year;“ 
and the words “a quota” preceding the word 
“immigrant,” and substituting in lieu there- 
of the word “an.” 

(c) Section 222(a) is amended by deleting 
the words “preference quota or a nonquota 
immigrant” and substituting in lieu thereof 
the words “an immediate relative within the 
meaning of section 201(b) or a preference 
or special immigrant”. 

(d) Section 224 is amended to read as 
follows: “A consular officer may, subject to 
the limitations provided in section 221, issue 
an immigrant visa to a special immigrant or 
immediate relative as such upon satisfac- 
tory proof, under regulations prescribed un- 
der this Act, that the applicant is entitled 
to special immigrant or immediate relative 
status. In the event that the number of 
immigrants admitted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 101 (a) (27) (A) in any one 
fiscal year exceeds by 10 per centum or more 
the average number of immigrants admitted 
from the Western Hemisphere in the previ- 
ous five fiscal years, the President shall so 
notify the Congress by January 15 of the fol- 
lowing year with such recommendations as he 
may have, if any.” 

(e) Section 241(a) (10) is amended by sub- 
stituting for the words “Section 101(a) (27) 
(C)” the words “Section 101 (a) (27) (A) “. 

(f) Section 243 (h) is amended by deleting 
the word “physical.” 

Sec. 12. Section 244(d) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; 8 
U.S.C. 1254) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Upon the cancellation of deportation 
in the case of any alien under this section, 
the Attorney General shall record the alien’s 
lawful admission for permanent residence 
as of the date the cancellation of deporta- 
tion of such alien is made, and unless the 
alien is entitled to a special immigrant clas- 
sification under section 101(a) (27) (A), or is 
an immediate relative within the meaning 
of section 201(b) the Secretary of State shall 
reduce by one the number of nonpreference 
immigrant visas authorized to be issued un- 
der section 203(a) (8) for the fiscal year then 
current.” 

Sec. 13. Section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 217; 8 U.S.C. 
1255) is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (b) is amended to read: 

“(b) Upon the approval of an application 
for adjustment made under subsection (a), 
the Attorney General shall record the alien's 
lawful admission for permanent residence as 
of the date the order of the Attorney Gen- 
eral approving the application for the ad- 
justment of status is made, and the Secre- 
tary of State shall reduce by one the number 
of the preference or nonpreference visas au- 
thorized to be issued under section 203(a) 
within the class to which the alien is charge- 
able, for the fiscal year then current.” 

(b) Subsection (e) is amended to read: 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable to any alien who is of the 
class described in section 101 (a) (27) (A).“ 

Sec. 14. Section 281 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230; 8 U.S.C. 
1351) is amended as follows: 

(a) Immediately after “Src. 281.“ insert 
“(a)”; 

(b) Paragraph (6) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(6) For filing with the Attorney General 
of each petition under section 204 and sec- 
tion 214(c), $10; and”; 

(c) The following is inserted after para- 
graph (7), and is designated subsection (b): 

“(b) The time and manner of payment of 
the fees specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subsection (a) of this section, including 
but not limited to partial deposit or prepay- 
ment at the time of registration, shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of State.”; and 
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(d) The paragraph beginning with the 
words “The fees * * *” is designated sub- 
section (c). 


Sec. 15. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 
212(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 182, 8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(1)) is 
amended by deleting the language “feeble- 
minded” and inserting the language “men- 
tally retarded” in its place. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of section 212(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 
Stat. 182; 8 U.S.C. 1182 (a) (4)) is amended 
by deleting the word “epilepsy” and sub- 
stituting the words “or sexual deviation”. 

Sec. 16. Section 1, 2, and 11 of the Act of 
July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504-505), as amended 
by section 6 of the Act of June 28, 1962 (76 
Stat. 124), are repealed. 

Sec. 17. Section 221(g) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 192; 8 U.S.C. 
1201(g)) is amended by deleting the period 
at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: “: Provided further, That a visa may 
be issued to an alien defined in section 
101(a) (15) (B) or (F), if such alien is other- 
wise entitled to receive a visa, upon receipt 
of a notice by the consular officer from the 
Attorney General of the giving of a bond 
with sufficient surety in such sums and con- 
taining such conditions as the consular offi- 
cer shall prescribe, to insure that at the 
expiration of the time for which such alien 
has been admitted by the Attorney General, 
as provided in section 214(a), or upon fail- 
ure to maintain the status under which he 
was admitted, or to maintain any status 
subsequently acquired under section 248 of 
the Act, such alien will depart from the 
United States.” 

Sec. 18. So much of section 272(a) of the 

tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
226; 8 U.S.C. 1322 (a)) as precedes the words 
“shall pay to the collector of customs” is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 272. (a) Any person who shall bring 
to the United States an alien (other than an 
alien crewman) who is (1) mentully re- 
tarded, (2) insane, (3) afflicted with psycho- 
pathic personality, or with sexual deviation, 
(4) a chronic alcoholic, (5) afflicted with any 
dangerous contagious disease, or (6) a nar- 
cotic drug addict,”. 

Sec. 19. This Act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first month after the ex- 
piration of thirty days following the date of 
its enactment except as provided herein. 

Sec. 20. (a) The designation of chapter I, 
title II. is amended to read as follows: 
“CHAPTER I—SELECTION SYSTEM”. 

(b) The title preceding section 201 is 
amended to read as follows: “NUMERICAL 
LIMITATIONS”. 

(c) The title preceding section 202 is 
amended to read as follows: "NUMERICAL 
LIMITATION TO ANY SINGLE FOREIGN STATE”. 

(d) The title preceding section 203 is 
amended to read as follows: “ALLOCATION OF 
IMMIGRANT VISAS”. 

(e) The title preceding section 204 is 
amended to read as follows: “PROCEDURE FOR 
GRANTING IMMIGRANT STATUS”. 

(f) The title preceding section 205 is 
amended to read as follows: “REVOCATION OF 
APPROVAL OF PETITIONS”, 

(g) The title preceding 
amended to read as follows: 
GRANT VISAS”. 

(h) The title preceding section 207 is 
repealed. 

(f) The title preceding cection 224 of 
chapter III, title II. is amended to read as 
follows: “IMMEDIATE RELATIVE AND SPECIAL 
IMMIGRANT VISAS”, 

Sec. 21. (a) The table of contents (Title 
IIl—Immigration, chapter I) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“CHAPTER 1—SELECTION SYSTEM 
“Sec. 201. Numerical limitations, 
“Sec. 202. Numerical limitation to any single 
foreign state. 


section 206 is 
“UNUSED IMMI- 
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“Sec, 203. Allocation of immigrant visas. 


“Sec. 204. Procedure for granting immigrant 
status. 


“Sec. 205. Revocation of approval of petli- 
tions. 
“Sec. 206. Unused immigrant visas.” 

(b) The table of contents (Title 1—Immi- 
gration, chapter III) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, is amended by changing the 
designation of section 224 to read as follows: 
“Sec. 224. Immediate relative and special im- 

migrant visas.” 


Mr. POFF (interrupting the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with, that it be printed in 
the Rrcorp and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, POFF 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On page 
41, strike out lines 7 through 9 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable to any alien who is a na- 
tive of any country of the Western Hem- 
isphere or of any adjacent island named in 
section 101 (b) (5).” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. I merely wish to indi- 
cate that we have no objection to the 
amendment on this side, and feel it is 
necessary to conform to other applicable 
sections of the bill. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is designed to correct what 
obviously is a simple oversight of legisla- 
tive draftmanship. The Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in recent 
years has been faced with a recurring 
problem. Nationals of Central and South 
America have been circumventing the 
letter and the spirit of the immigration 
law. Instead of following the formal 
procedures required of an intending im- 
migrant, they merely pursue the simple 
course of obtaining a visitor’s visa and, 
once physically present in the United 
States, make application under section 
245 of the act for adjustment of status 
to that of permanent resident alien. 
Such conduct is unfair to other Western 
Hemisphere aliens seeking permanent 
resident status and citizenship through 
the intending immigrant procedures. 

The bill before us undertakes to cor- 
rect that problem. Section 13, sub- 
section (c), on page 40, prohibits the use 
of section 245 procedures to aliens de- 
scribed in section 101 (a) (27). The aliens 
described in that section are nationals 
of independent nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Clearly, the authors intended that this 
restriction should apply against aliens 
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close to our borders and within easy 
travel access. However, the language 
did not accomplish that purpose. By 
specific inclusion of the nationals of in- 
dependent nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere, this language excludes nationals 
of what is described as the adjacent is- 
lands, which include colonies of Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands. 
Specifically, as defined in section 101(b) 
(5), the term “adjacent islands“ includes 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, Barbados, Jamaica, the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, Trinidad, 
Martinique, and other British, French, 
and Netherlands territory or possessions 
in or bordering on the Caribbean Sea. 

Conclusive proof that a legislative 
oversight has occurred is that the present 
law already precludes nationals of ad- 
jacent islands from adjusting their sta- 
tus under section 245. Without my per- 
fecting and correcting amendment, the 
language of the bill will have the awk- 
ward consequence of depriving some na- 
tionals of the Western Hemisphere of a 
privilege which they formerly enjoyed 
while granting that privilege to other 
inhabitants of the Western Hemisphere 
who never enjoyed it before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POFP 


Mr. POFF, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On 
40, strike out lines 3 and 4, and insert in Neu 
thereof the following: 

“(f) Section 243(h) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘physical p_rsecution' and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘persecution on account of 
race, religion, or political opinion.“ 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I will be happy to yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no objection on this side to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. Again, Mr. Chairman, 
we have no objection to this amendment 
on this side. I believe the language that 
has been suggested is superior to that 
contained in the bill and will, as we look 
to the future, be more easily operable 
than the language therein contained at 
the present time. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recor». 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, section 
243(h) of the present law authorizes the 
Attorney General to suspend deportation 
of any alien if the alien can establish to 
his satisfaction that he would, if re- 
turned to a foreign country, be subject 
to physical persecution. 
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The language of the bill on page 40 
deletes the word “physical.” I can un- 
derstand and appreciate the purpose of 
this change. The clause physical per- 
secution” is entirely too narrow. It is 
almost impossible for the alien under an 
order of deportation to assemble the 
quantum of evidence necessary to dis- 
charge his burden of proof. 

On the other hand, I suggest that the 
word “persecution”? standing alone 
may be too broad in concept and too 
flexible in definition. It seems to me 
that between these two extremes there 
should be some reasonable middle 
ground. My amendment seeks to ap- 
proach that middle ground. First, it 
broadens it beyond the boundaries of 
physical persecution but it narrows the 
word “persecution” by limiting the scope 
of its interpretation to three specifics; 
namely, persecution on account of race, 
persecution on account of religion, or 
persecution on account of political 
opinion. 

There can be no mistake about the 
meaning of that language. Indeed, as 
will be seen from page 26 of the bill, 
this same language is used in the defini- 
tion of “refugee.” In other words, an 
alien who seeks to enter this country 
as a refugee must prove that he is a vic- 
tim of persecution on account of one of 
three things, race, religion, or political 
opinion. My amendment simply re- 
quires that the alien who is about to be 
deported from this country must bear 
the same burden of proof if he is to be 
spared the penalty of deportation and 
retained in this country. 

In all truth, I believe that this result 
is what the draftsmen of this subsection 
intended to achieve when they proposed 
the deletion of the word physical.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POFF 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On 
page 35, line 23, strike out the word 


“for” and the remainder of line 23, all of 
lines 24 and 25 and the words “the United 
States.” On line 1, page 36, insert in Heu 
thereof the following: “who has only one 
parent due to the death or disappearance 
of, abandonment or desertion by, or separa- 
tion or loss from, the other parent, and the 
remaining parent is incapable of providing 
care for the child”. 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is not substan- 
tive. It is essentially clarifying. 

The language as written at the bot- 
tom of page 35, particularly the words 
“the sole or surviving parent,“ could be 
interpreted to disqualify a child for pur- 
poses of adoption and immigration if the 
child could not prove that one of its 
parents is dead. I am sure those who 
drafted the text of this bill did not in- 
tend such a consequence. Many alien 
children, for a variety of reasons, find 
themselves in the custody of only one 
natural parent. One of the reasons may 
indeed be the death of the other parent. 
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In such case, the language as presently 
written in the bill would pose no prob- 
lem. However, if the absence of one 
parent is due to abandonment or deser- 
tion by parent or separation or loss from 
the other parent, then the language of 
the bill would deny the child status as 
an eligible orphan. 

The amendment I have offered has the 
effect of restoring the original content 
and intent of the orphan section of our 
immigration laws. When only one par- 
ent is with the child and when, in the 
language of the amendment, that “par- 
ent is incapable of providing care for 
the child,” then that child is as much 
destitute as an orphan who has lost 
both parents. Such a child should be 
eligible for adoption and immigration 
under our laws. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much 
having to oppose the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Porr]. We have a problem here 
which I believe should be brought to the 
attention of the Committee. If the 
amendment as suggested were adopted, 
and if the language contained in the 
bill were changed, then we are going to 
take the definition of who is considered 
an eligible orphan and leave the con- 
struction of eligibility to administrative 
determination rather than meet the 
qualifications and provisions set forth in 
the bill and specifically enumerated as 
to. who shall be construed to be an eli- 
gible orphan. 

I can conceive under the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia that this 
situation could happen; that you would 
have a child whose parents on purpose 
would abandon the child or refuse to 
care for the child, and by reason of the 
language which has been suggested by 
the gentleman from Virginia that child 
would come within the criteria of his 
amendment and be an eligible orphan. 
Certainly this is not our intent in this 
area. We want to provide that an eli- 
gible orphan may under a proper set of 
circumstances come into this country, 
but I think we want to prevent any sort 
of collusion taking place between par- 
ents who perhaps have a child they do 
not want, or under a number of other 
circumstances which would leave it to 
the consular officer to decide whether 
that child does meet the criteria set 
forth for an eligible orphan. 

There is not anything wrong with the 
language in the bill whatsoever. There 
is not anything that is a departure from 
present law and in those instances where 
there is a question whether the child 
does qualify as an eligible orphan under 
present law this Congress decides 
whether that child so qualifies and we 
do that, I might say, with great liberality, 
attempting to take into consideration 
all of the extenuating circumstances sur- 
rounding the child’s life. 

I should emphasize that this section 
applies to a child under the age of 14, 
but I think the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia would encourage 
the opportunity for administrative de- 
cisions in this area which would in the 
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long run do violence to the operation of 
the law as it is presently written and the 
law as it would be under the bill which 
we are considering here in the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. POFF. I believe the gentleman 
will agree that my amendment does no 
more than preserve the present statutory 
language, the content and intent of the 
present law. 

Mr. MOORE. No, I would have to 
disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr, POFF. In what particular? 

Mr. MOORE. If I felt that were the 
case I would certainly agree with the 
gentleman’s amendment and would not 
oppose it. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield. 

Mr. POFF. I believe the gentleman 
must agree that the language which I 
propose to be added to the bill would re- 
store the language of the law as it exists 
today. 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask the gentle- 
man a question? Will the gentleman 
state for the members of the Committee 
whether in his opinion his amendment 
would liberalize and expand this section 
of the immigration law? 

Mr. POFF. I must agree that it would 
be a liberalizing amendment, and I pro- 
pose it because of my special and personal 
interest in this particular field with which 
the gentleman is personally acauainted. 
I must repeat, and I do not believe it can 
be gainsaid, that the amendment which 
I have offered will do nothing more than 
restore the orphan law as it exists today 
in its present liberal posture. I believe 
that a child, one of whose parents is 
separated from him, for whatever reason, 
and the other parent is unable to provide 
for that child’s care, is almost as desti- 
tute as the child both of whose parents 
are lost by death. My amendment would 
simply place that child in the status of 
an eligible orphan. 

Mr. MOORE. I suggest the defeat of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FEIGHAN 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FEIGHAN: At 


the end of the bill, as reported, add a new 
section 22 to read as follows: 


“Sec. 22. Paragraph (6) of section 101 (b) 
is repealed.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to that amendment. 
Itis a pro forma amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose is now to 
read a very interesting and revealing 
letter which was sent to our revered 
Speaker by the President of the United 


States: 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1965. 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: As you suggested I 
write you, more fully and formally, the view 
I expressed in our conversations earlier yes- 
terday and today. 

There is no piece of legislation before the 
Congress that in terms of decency and equity 
is more demanding of passage than the im- 
migration bill. Four Presidents have urged 
this kind of legislation. Four decades have 
been witness to this kind of need. Count- 
less Americans with ties of family and herit- 
age reaching beyond the seas have cried out 
for this kind of action. 

Our present restrictions say that Italians, 
Greeks, Spaniards, all the southern Euro- 
pean countries in particular, are not as de- 
sirable as others. What a shameful declara- 
tion. 

By what distorted principle do we assert 
that Enrico Fermi, or Conrad Huber, or 
David Sarnoff, or Marconi, or George Christo- 
pher of I. M. Pei, Benjamin Cardozo, John 
Phillip Sousa, or Senators Fone and Pas- 
TORE, and Congresswoman MINK, and Con- 
gressmen Brapemas and Pucrnskr have not 
added to the culture and achievement of our 
land? All these men and women, and mil- 
lions more whose forebears were immigrants, 
are stained by a national commitment to 
restriction, isolation, and indifference. 

You and I, Mr. Speaker, and the great 
majority of the Congress know this is wrong. 
The vast majority of our fellow citizens know 
this is wrong. 

I hope the Congress will act speedily on 
the immigration bill as reported by the 
House committee, free of any crippling 
amendments. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GILBERT 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GILBERT: On 
page 38, after line 16, add the following: 

“Sec. 11. Section 214(c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

e) The question of importing any alien 
as a nonimmigrant under section 101(a) (15) 
(h) of this Act in any specific case or specific 
cases shall be determined by the Attorney 
General, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, after consultation with ap- 
propriate agencies of the Government, upon 
petition of the importing employer’.” 

And to renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, un- 
der the terms of the amendments to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act which 
we are considering today, the Secretary 
of Labor is designated the responsibie 
official for determining when there is 
sufficient shortage of manpower and cer- 
tain skills to justify the importation of 
practitioners of those skills. 

My amendment that I put before you 
would amend section 214(c) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act to bring 
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the proceeding for admitting nonimmi- 
grant labor into conformity with the 
procedure for admitting immigrant 
labor. The law now empowers the At- 
torney General to make the necessary 
determination on nonimmigrant labor. 
My amendment would hold the Secretary 
of Labor responsible to certify to the 
necessity of admitting nonimmigrants to 
perform temporary labor or services. 

I have solicited the opinion of both 
the Secretary of Labor and the Attorney 
General on my proposal. Neither ob- 
jects. Both agree that a standard pro- 
cedure to cover the two categories of 
working aliens would be wise. I ask you 
to give thoughtful consideration to this 
amendment, permitting the two opera- 
tions operating at cross purposes to be 
treated in the same way. This repre- 
sents both sound management and 
sound policy to give the Secretary of 
Labor authority for making the neces- 
sary judgments on labor shortages, a 
subject on which he is the Government’s 
designated expert. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. On the subject of mi- 
grant labor, the gentleman is aware of 
the fact even though the States have 
certified shortages, the Secretary sees fit 
to ignore these shortages, and this is now 
disrupting many agricultural commodi- 
ties. In my own district we face a seri- 
ous shortage of labor. How would the 
gentleman’s amendment affect that situ- 
ation? 

Mr. GILBERT. I will say that I pre- 
sume the Secretary of Labor is suffi- 
ciently aware of the situation of labor 
shortages in each State and in each dis- 
trict in the country, and if it is his opin- 
ion there is sufficient labor within the 
States to pick up the slack or do the 
work, I would abide by his judgment 
rather than an individual in that partic- 
ular State. 

Mr. RESNICK. It is not the individu- 
als who are involved. This is where the 
State labor service has certified there is 
a shortage, which is the situation occur- 
ring now in the State of New York. 

Mr. GILBERT. Is it the gentleman’s 
opinion in the State of New York there 
is an oversupply of labor, and we do not 
have any unemployment in the State of 
New York? 

Mr. RESNICK. We do. We have a 
shortage, for instance, in the tool and 
diemaking industry, and we do not have 
enough people to take care of the apples. 

Mr. GILBERT. You do not have ap- 
plepickers because you do not pay a suf- 
ficient wage. 

Mr. RESNICK. I appreciate my col- 
league’s yielding. The fact is in the State 
of New York we pay a minimum wage of 
$1.35 to our agricultural workers. We 
have met all of the criteria that the De- 
partment of Labor has suggested for mi- 
grant workers. This is not a case where 
the Secretary said “you are not paying 
the minimum wage, and you have not 
met the criteria.” 

We in New York State are bearing the 
sins of other States in this matter. We 
have met all of the criteria on this point, 
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yet the Secretary refuses to relieve the 
situation. 

Mr. GILBERT. In the State of New 
York I know we have an unemployment 
situation, and I am sure if the people 
were advised properly they would go to 
mor and protect the apples in your dis- 

ct. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated 
in the committee earlier when the gen- 
tleman from New York spoke with re- 
spect to his amendment I intended to 
oppose it. I want to state to the Mem- 
bers now my reasons for opposing it. 

First, and I say this certainly respect- 
fully, this amendment is not needed in 
any respect at all. First, everybody in 
this committee should understand that 
in this bill before us we have given com- 
plete and mature consideration to the 
problem of protecting the American 
worker. We have in three specific in- 
stances in this legislation written in 
safeguards for the American worker and 
for the American laboring man that are 
far more strict than the present law. As 
a matter of fact, in these three areas 
these are new and affirmative sections 
that have been put into the law or are 
suggested to be put into the law. 

Second, all that the gentleman from 
New York desires to do in legislation 
which is nominally under the control 
of the Department of Justice, and is in 
the field of immigration, is to insert a veto 
power over the actions of the Attorney 
General by the Secretary of Labor. If 
you will take the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, and perhaps you do not have the 
present law before you, but if you would 
refer to page 52 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, subsection (c), you will 
find there verbatim the language of his 
amendment save for this one point, that 
he seeks to make a determination of the 
Attorney General subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

This is a bill which the Department 
of Justice has the responsibility of ad- 
ministering. It seems to me the Depart- 
ment of Justice has adequately adminis- 
tered this section of the bill in the past 
and the gentleman’s amendment in that 
respect I believe to be unnecessary. 

For a further reason, may I say that 
this particular area that he touches upon 
is legitimately the jurisdiction of another 
committee of the Congress. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has had this under 
their jurisdiction and has discussed this 
matter and has from time to time made 
recommendations to the Congress with 
respect to it. 

So I respectfully suggest that, first, the 
amendment is not needed; second, we 
have safeguards in this legislation for 
the American worker that are completely 
adequate in all respects; and, third, it is 
a matter which should not be dealt with 
at this time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Yesterday there was 
discussion and debate on this question of 
migrant labor and temporary labor dur- 
ing the consideration of the supplemental 
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appropriation bill which clearly indi- 
cated that another committee other than 
the Committee on the Judiciary was as- 
suming jurisdiction over this very 
matter. 

Secondly, does not the gentleman feel 
we have offered in this bill ample protec- 
tion to labor and also does not the gentle- 
man feel it is unnecessary to go beyond 
what we have done in this bill to protect 
labor? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from 
New York is eminently correct. 

Mr. CELLER. And is it not also a 
fact that we cannot correlate migratory 
labor and persons coming into this 
country temporarily to do certain work 
with people coming into this country 
under our regular immigration laws? 
Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. CELLER. And therefore is it not 
also a fact that we cannot have the same 
restrictions operating against the one as 
we have against the other? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. CELLER. And is this not a slap 
in the face in a certain sense of the At- 
torney General because you are taking 
jurisdiction away from the Attorney 
General and placing it in the Depart- 
ment of Labor? Am I correct in that 
statement? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. CELLER. Therefore, it does not 
seem fair that this amendment should 
prevail; am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. MOORE. I would hope this 
amendment would be defeated, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILBERT. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary [Mr. CELLER], that the Attor- 
ney General has no objection to my 
amendment and as late as this afternoon 
he indicated he supported this amend- 
ment. He told me it was properly within 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Labor 
who should make this determination. In 
the bill we are considering now, we have 
amended the law so that it requires a 
certification from the Secretary of Labor 
for the immigrants to come in who have 
certain skills so that they will not dis- 
place American workers. You must have 
tha certification from the Secretary of 
Labor and that is something that we 
did not have up to this point. 

Mr. MOORE. We say that the Attor- 
ney General must have certification from 
the Secretary of Labor with respect to 
the ordinary flow of migrants. May I 
say under the present law it specifies 
that these cases shall be determined by 
the Attorney General after consultation 
with the appropriate agencies of Gov- 
ernment. Does that not do exactly what 
the gentleman’s amendment desires to 
do? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILBERT. May I say that the 
Attorney General at this time consults 
with the Secretary of Labor and asks him 
for his opinion. Then the Attorney Gen- 
eral can proceed and do what he pleases. 

The expert in this field is the Secre- 
tary of Labor and not the Attorney Gen- 
eral. What we are doing is asking the 
opinion of the expert and then ignoring 
his opinion we properly place this before 
the Secretary of Labor, not as the gentle- 
man says the Agriculture Committee. 
This is not a question of agriculture, this 
is a question of immigration. This is an 
amendment to the immigration law. It 
is under section 214, where we imvort 
labor under the immigration law, and not 
under the agriculture law. 

Mr. MOORE. The real debate and the 
thrust in this particular problem area 
arises because the Attorney General has 
followed the advice of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. GILBERT. Quite to the contrary. 
The very purpose of my bill is for the rea- 
son the Attorney General did not follow 
the advice of the Secretary of Labor. 
Only recently the Attorney General re- 
quested of the Secretary of Labor his 
opinion with respect to extending the 
time of temporary workers in the State 
of Florida. The Secretary of Labor said, 
“No, it is not necessary.” In spite of 
that, the Attorney General granted the 
extension of time. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. Is it not correct that 
the vast majority of migrant workers al- 
lowed in, under the labor shortage pro- 
visions, are in the agricultural field? 

Mr. MOORE. I would say that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RESNICK. Other than some per- 
mitted for show business reasons. So the 
expert in this field is the Secretary of 
Agriculture, rather than the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. MOORE. I say to the gentleman 
that I believe the law adequately covers 
this matter today, and that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GILBERT] is not necessary. I sug- 
gest that it be defeated. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise in opposition to this amendment. 
As I tried to bring out in the previous col- 
loquy, today the agricultural economy 
faces disaster in many areas. 

In the 28th Congressional District, be- 
cause of the complete intransigence of 
the Secretary of Labor our apples are 
rotting on the trees. 

We have heard others of my colleagues, 
during the debate on the farm bill, bring 
up the point that pickles and other pro- 
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duce are not being picked because of a 
shortage of labor. 

It seems to me that if we vest com- 
pletely and entirely and without any re- 
course the problem of migratory workers 
for agricultural crops in the hands of the 
Secretary of Labor we will be doing a 
harmful thing to agriculture. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose this suggested amend- 
ment. Our experience last season in 
Florida has clearly demonstrated that 
the Attorney General must have juris- 
diction of this program. He has avail- 
able to him the reports of the Secretary 
of Labor, and, importantly, those of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Defeat of this 
amendment will serve as notice to the 
Department of Labor that it is not the 
will of the House of Representatives that 
it completely dominate determination of 
need for offshore supplemental farm 
labor. It will also serve as support for 
the proper actions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, when during the past season it was 
necessary for him to override a determi- 
nation of the Secretary of Labor, to 
support the crops needs clearly docu- 
mented by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and his own Justice Department 
staff. Apparently the Labor Department 
wishes to see this lawful authority of 
the Attorney General shifted to their 
own Department. Defeat of this amend- 
ment will show that the Congress does 
not share this view. 

The impartial review of the success of 
a farm labor program, evidenced by 
actual crop conditions and workers 
available for the jobs to be done, must 
be left in the hands of one who can look 
at the situation without previous com- 
mitment. The Attorney General has 
available to him the reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and any other agency he 
may see fit to call on. On the basis of 
this information, he can make fair and 
impartial determination. This is clearly 
in the national interest, and this will be 
the clear intention of this House in de- 
feating this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. GILBERT) 
there were—ayes 10, noes 96. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to make an in- 
quiry, if I may, of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the able gentleman from New 
York. 

In view of there apparently being 
some confusion about the applicability 
of this measure to the Cuban refugees 
who are in this country, mostly 


in Florida, and others who might come, 
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may I ask the able chairman these ques- 
tions: First, What would be the effect of 
this measure, if enacted, on the Cuban 
refugees who are now in the United 
States? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. CELLER. This bill will not affect 
their status. Their status cannot be ad- 
justed by the terms of the bill. They are 
in Florida, and we have offered asylum 
to them. There would be need for other 
legislation to take care of the adjustment 
of the Cuban refugees. 

Mr. PEPPER. What will be the effect 
of this measure, if enacted, may I asl. 
the able gentleman, upon future refugees 
coming from Cuba to the United States 
who would otherwise come under the pa- 
role provisions of the present law? 
Could they continue to come and be per- 
mitted to come, or does this measure 
prescribe a different standard and a dif- 
ferent quota? 

Mr. . They come from the 
Western Hemisphere and therefore 
there would be no numerical limit if they 
come as immigrants, but if they apply 
as refugees they would have to satisfy 
the definition on page 26 commencing on 
line 2. They would have to show that 
they came here or sought to come here 
because of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution., If, however, they are avowed 
Communists or members of a Commu- 
nist organization, they would be barred. 
They have to satisfy the security regu- 
lations which now exist in the statute. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the gentleman would 
answer one other question, this bill, as I 
understand it, prescribes a number of 
10,200 refugees a year permitted to come 
to this country. Would any refugees in 
the future coming from Cuba, as long as 
that is a communistically controlled 
country, be included in that figure of 
10,200? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, sir. They would 
be included in that 10,200, which is the 
limitation on the number of refugees 
that can come in. It is an overall 
number. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is a world num- 
ber? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. There can be only that 
number coming in from the world and 
any who might come from Cuba, even 
while it is a communistically dominated 
country, would be included in that? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. As 
refugees. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able gentle- 
man for his explanation. { 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to express my complete support for this 
legislation and state that I will vote for 
H.R. 2580. 

This legislation which finally amends 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 was a long time in coming—but its 
eventual arrival has always been a cer- 
tainty. 

It was inevitable, when the national 
origins quota system was first enacted 
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in 1924 and reenacted in 1952, that it 
would some day be stricken from the 
law. We are, today, approaching that 
long-awaited day. 

One of the most inequitable parts of 
our present law is the national origins 
quota system. It has been, from its very 
inception, a discriminatory law. It asks 
of the immigrant where he was born and 
does not treat the man of one nation as 
an equal of the man of another country. 
It does not look at this qualifications for 
life in the United States. 

It is difficult to understand our logic. 
We spend billions of dollars in foreign 
aid so that we can convince other na- 
tions that our democratic way of life is 
the best and then we say to the people 
of these countries when they wish to 
come into the United States, sorry, you 
were born in the wrong country.” I agree 
with the sentiments expressed by the late 
President Kennedy when he said that 
the national origins quota system was 
“without basis in either logic or reason.” 

The national origins systems is a de- 
nial of our heritage. It ignores the fact 
that ours is a nation of immigrants; that 
much of our prosperity, wealth and 
strength as a country is derived from the 
diversity of our citizens’ backgrounds 
just as much as it is derived from our 
unity. 

To those who say that the national 
origins system is working well, I say then 
why is it necessary for the Congress to 
pass so many bills every year dealing 
with specific cases of immigration? Why 
is it necessary for Congress to pass ex- 
ceptional legislation year after year? Is 
it not time to make the exception the 
rule? Ninety percent of the Far Eastern 
immigration between 1953 and 1963 was 
nonquota immigration. Is it not time to 
reconcile the letter of the law to the facts 
of immigration? 

The last four Presidents to hold office 
have recommended that this law be dras- 
tically modified or repealed. It is sur- 
prising to me that this inequitable sys- 
r ee See ee 

as. 

This bill is not a radical proposal—it is 
a just and humane piece of legislation. 
It is conservative in that it seeks to abol- 
ish the national origins system in favor 
of the equality of opportunity that ex- 
isted before we blindly adopted the quota 
system. 

It is conservative in that it does not 
seek to significantly increase the number 
of immigrants coming to our shores. In 
fact, it will help stimulate our economy 
rather than add to the unemployment 
figures. 

Passage of this bill will not result in 
unregulated immigration. The bill re- 
tains all the necessary security require- 
ments now in the present law. The 
passage of H.R. 2580 will bring to our 
immigration law the kind of flexibility 
required by the international situation. 
It will bring our immigration policy into 
line with our foreign policy. But most 
important, it will bring our immigration 
policy in line with the heritage, the fine 
traditions and ideals of the United 
States—the heritage that believes and 
does not merely profess to believe in the 
fundamental truth that all men, regard- 
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less 55. race, color or religion, are created 
equal. 

I am pleased with the objectives of 
this bill and support it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
have some amendments at the Clerk’s 
desk which I respectfully ask unanimous 
consent to have considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. MAC GREGOR 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. MACGREGOR: 
On page 39, line 16, strike the period and 
insert: 

: Provided, That exclusive of immediate 
relatives of the United States citizens speci- 
fied in subsection (b) of section 201, the 
number of special immigrants who may be 
issued immigrant visas pursuant to the pro- 
vision of section 101(a) (27) (A) shall not in 
any fiscal year subsequent to June 30, 1968, 
exceed a total of 115,000, such visas to be 
issued to qualified special immigrants in the 
chronological order in which such special 
immigrants are registered on lists which shall 
be maintained in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of State.” 

On page 39, line 18, strike the words “in 
any one fiscal year” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “during the fiscal years 1965, 1966, 
and 1967." 

On 40, lines 12 and 13, strike the 
words “entitled to a special immigrant 
classification under section 101(a) (27) (A), or 
is” and on line 17 after the figure “(8)” in- 
sert the words “or of special immigrant visas 
authorized to be issued under section 224, as 
the case may be.” 

On page 41, line 5, strike the comma and 
insert the words “or of special immigrant 
visas authorized to be issued under section 
224.“ 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
the principal amendment of the three 
read by the Clerk is the Western Hemi- 
sphere numerical ceiling amendment 
which was discussed at length during 
general debate on the bill. The other 
amendments must necessarily follow the 
principal amendment. The first of these 
conforming amendments would require 
cancellation of one of the 115,000 special 
visa numbers allotted to the Western 
Hemisphere whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral cancels the deportation of an alien 
from the Western Hemisphere and re- 
cords his lawful admission for permanent 
residence. 

The second conforming amendment 
would have as its purpose charging the 
numerical limitation upon special visa 
numbers for the Western Hemisphere 
with the number for each approved ap- 
plication for adjustment of status in- 
volving a native of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

May I say to the Members of the House 
that these two conforming amendments 
would give to my proposed 115,000 nu- 
merical ceiling the same effect given to 
the 170,000 numerical ceiling for all 
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countries external to the Western Hemi- 
sphere as recommended by the full 
committee. 

I think it is fair to say that the only 
objections raised to my amendment per- 
tain to the fact that in someone’s sub- 
jective opinion it would be disadvan- 
tageous to the foreign policy of the 
United States in that policy’s application 
to our friends and neighbors south of the 
Rio Grande. May I say to those who 
insist that we give high preferential 
treatment to the Caribbean area and to 
Latin America: Would they have Ameri- 
can foreign policy declare that a Swede, 
a German, an Irishman, an Italian, or a 
Japanese is less desirable as a future citi- 
zen of the United States than a native of 
Panama or Jamaica or Paraguay or El 
Salvador? Do we really wish today in 
this Chamber to put our stamp of ap- 
proval on a double standard in 

tion? 

I have listened to the distinguished 
chairman of the full Committee on the 
Judiciary ridicule my proposal of a ceil- 
ing of 115,000 plus immediate family 
members for the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, if a 170,000 ceiling has 
merit for all countries external to the 
Western Hemisphere, does not a very 
generous numerical ceiling applicable to 
the Western Hemisphere also have merit? 

Are we really desirous of saying that it 
is our intent and purpose to control im- 
migration from the more than 100 coun- 
tries across the Atlantic and Pacific by 
legislative ceilings, but that we will rely 
on administrative controls to keep in 
proper balance the immigration from 
Latin America and the Caribbean? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, I did not rid- 
icule the ceiling. I hope the gentleman 
does not really mean that or intend that. 

Of course, the immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere has always been 
deemed different than the immigration 
from Europe or Asia. Shall I say it is in 
a category that is sui generis. We are 
very close to our southern neighbors. We 
are in coalition with them by virtue of 
the Organization of American States, the 
Alliance for Progress, and our harmoni- 
ous close relationships with the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere go back to 
the days of Monroe. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. And, my dear 
Chairman, so, too, are we in close and 
harmonious alliance with our sister 
states in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. And in the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization and in all 
the organizations sanctioned by the 
Charter of the United Nations through- 
out the world in which we have member- 
ship. 

Is one relationship to be regarded as 
highly superior to another, particularly, 
Mr. Chairman, when you consider that 
we are not simply continuing the free 
flow immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere that has been enjoyed by 
these countries in the past? We are 
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making a marked change in the status 
of the Caribbean countries which have 
recently acquired their independence or 
who will subsequently acquire their in- 
dependence. At the present time these 
countries have been sharply limited, and 
unfairly so, to 100 per year. 

But we have, Mr. Chairman, as you 
well know, almost 15,000 on the waiting 
list from Jamaica alone. The numbers 
on the waiting lists for the other coun- 
tries including Barbados, which is mov- 
ing toward independence, British Gui- 
ana, which has almost achieved inde- 
pendence, and in other countries are less. 
But we are sharply upgrading the pre- 
ferred status of these countries, while we 
are downgrading, through the 170,000 
ceiling and the 20,000 per country lim- 
itation, the status of Western Europe and 
the rest of the world. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the 
chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, I do not 
agree with the gentleman’s characteriza- 
tion of the facts as elucidated, but I do 
not think we can afford to turn the clock 
backward. You must take into consid- 
eration that certainly we cannot disre- 
gard the fact that for over 40 years we 
have never placed a ceiling on countries 
in the Western Hemisphere as far as im- 
migrants coming into this Nation. If 
we suddenly placed that ceiling on these 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, do 
we not wound the sensibilities of these 
countries, to say the least? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Not in the slight- 
est, because the numerical ceiling which 
I propose would provide for a reasonable 
increase over the pattern of immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere for the 
past 5 years and will accommodate in a 
reasonable fashion the newly acquired 
status of Jamaica and Trinidad-Tobago. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield further to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not see how that 
could be so because you would have no 
inward control over the 115,000. Con- 
ceivably, two nations could absorb and 
preempt, for example, the entire figure 
that you mention. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If that be true, 
then under the 170,000 ceiling which will 
apply to over 100 countries external to 
the Western Hemisphere 9 countries 
could fill all the spaces. Eight counties 
could take their 20,000 maximum and a 
ninth could claim the remaining 10,000 
spaces under the 170,000 limit. 

Mr. CELLER. No, because we pro- 
vide no country can send into this land 
of ours more than 20,000. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. But 8 times 20,000 
is 160,000. One more country could take 
the remaining 10,000. Nine countries 
could dominate imrnigration from outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman disre- 
gards what we have provided for coun- 
tries other than the Western Hemi- 
sphere. You must take that into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If these nine 
countries could fill the preference re- 
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quirements, they could completely take 
up the immigration ceiling that you sup- 


port. 

I think it is important that Members 
know that informed journals and jour- 
nalists throughout the country have 
without exception endorsed the idea of 
a numerical ceiling applicable to all 
parts of the world. Yesterday’s RECORD 
contains the opinion of the New York 
Times, the Christian Science Monitor, 
and syndicated columnist Charles Bart- 
lett. Today many more newspaper edi- 
torials have come to my attention. Per- 
haps the best is the following editorial 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press: 

From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Aug. 25, 
1965] 
New IMMIGRATION DANGER 

Under the flimsy and foolish pretext of 
making a friendly gesture to Central and 
South America, the State Department and 
the Johnson administration propose to re- 
vise but maintain numerical limits on im- 
migration from all the rest of the world, 
but to leave the doors wide open for a flood 
of Latin Americans. 

A revolt against this dangerous and un- 
justified favoritism is forming among House 
Members. Their efforts deserve backing 
from the public and from Congress. 

What has happened in the House is that 
the bill to abolish the national origins quota 
system for regulating immigration has been 
twisted into a vehicle for a new form of 
discrimination. While an overall limit of 
170,000 immigrants a year is set for all the 
nations outside the Western Hemisphere, in- 
cluding England, West Germany, the Scan- 
dinavian nations and Italy, no limits what- 
ever are provided for the Latin American 
countries. 

To call this bill nondiscriminatory is 
hypocrisy. It discriminates against the na- 
tions that have traditionally supplied Amer- 
ica with desirable immigrants. 

Such a policy does not make sense. If we 
are to replace the national origins principle 
with the theory that immigrants should be 
judged on their character and ability, re- 
gardless of nationality, then the Latin Amer- 
icans should come under the same rules, and 
there should be a maximum quota for them 
as well as for others. 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have, as many Mem- 
bers are aware, mixed feelings as I rise 
to speak on this amendment. My per- 
sonal feelings on the amendment, and 
an abundance of objective logic, support 
the proposal for a worldwide immigra- 
tion ceiling or, alternatively, a separate 
ceiling on the Western Hemisphere im- 
migration. From a purely immigration 
standpoint, many of Mr. MacGrecor’s 
arguments are irrefutable. However, 
immigration legislation cannot be con- 
sidered in a pure vacuum. 

There is a problem of foreign rela- 
tions which must be considered, although 
it is a secondary consideration. Over- 
riding, as always, are the domestic wel- 
fare interests of our own country. The 
conduct of our foreign relations vests by 
the Constitution in the President. He 
is advised on this subject by the Secre- 
tary of State. I have discussed this mat- 
ter with both President Johnson and 
Secretary Rusk. The current situation 
with respect to our relations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, particularly in the Car- 
ibbean area, are such that not even the 
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most casual reader of our daily press can 
be unaware. The analysis of these situa- 
tions by the President and his advisers, 
the most competent in this field, cannot 
be ignored. They have flatly stated that 
the proposed amendment cannot serve 
our best interests at this time, and quite 
to the contrary, would perform a distinct 
disservice. 

To these arguments my judgment has 
yielded. I am yielding on my original 
proposal at this time, but I serve clear 
notice I am not abandoning it. The ef- 
fective date of this bill is July 1, 1968, 
insofar as the new nonnational numeri- 
cal ceilings are concerned. 

Now during all that period it is my in- 
tention to pursue this matter unremit- 
tingly. 

In the meantime and effective imme- 
diately, our subcommittee has expressed 
our concern on the potential deluge from 
elsewhere in this hemisphere, by the 
special provisions in the present bill 
under consideration. 

First, we have prohibited an adjust- 
ment of status by Western Hemisphere 
natives who may have succeeded in en- 
tering the United States temporarily 
under section 245. 

Second, we have required every im- 
migrant from the Western Hemisphere to 
be cleared by the Secretary of Labor be- 
fore he may receive an immigrant visa. 

Third, we have required that the 
President notify the Congress should 
immigration from this area increase at 
any time by as little as 10 percent over 
the past years. 

Should these new provisions not prove 
effective in keeping a reasonable limit 
on the Western Hemisphere between now 
and July 1, 1968, I will be the first to join 
in making that the date, which I con- 
fidently believe is inevitable, July 1, 1968. 

I do believe, however, that these re- 
quirements which have been incorporated 
in the subcommittee bill will achieve the 
objectives sought by all of us and there- 
fore they make the proposed amendment 
unnecessary at this time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, the chairman of our 
subcommittee. I think the gentleman 
has made it clear and if he has not, I 
wish to emphasize it, that my amend- 
ment would not take effect immediately. 
It would not take effect until July 1, 
1968, the day on which we eliminate the 
national origins quota system. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. As I said before, I 
realize it does not take effect until July 
1, 1968. In the meantime, between now 
and then, we should take a very thorough 
look at the rate of immigrant admis- 
sions and, as I said just a minute ago, 
if during that interim I feel we ought to 
put a ceiling, we should do it and make 
it effective July 1, 1968. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The only trouble 
with that is that to do it as an inde- 
pendent item of legislation directed 
against just one area of the world in- 
stead of doing it as part of a reform of 
our overall immigration laws will, I be- 
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lieve, be exceedingly difficult legislatively. 
It has been 40 years since we had an 
overhaul of our immigration legislation, 
and I do not want to wait that long be- 
fore accomplishing the objective of my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee in 
opposing this amendment—but perhaps 
for a different reason. 

There is no valid reason at this time 
to move away from the special relation- 
ship which we have had with the West- 
ern Hemisphere for the past 40 years 
during which time we have granted non- 
quota status to natives of this hemi- 
sphere for immigration purposes. This 
special relationship, which has long ex- 
isted between this Nation and our Amer- 
ican sister republics, is based upon a 
mutuality of interest, ideals and aspira- 
tions, which first found expression in 
the Monroe Doctrine and was later re- 
affirmed by the founding of the Orga- 
nization of the American States, the good 
neighbor policy and, more recently, the 
Alliance for Progress. Now to restrict 
immigration from these countries by the 
imposition of a quota system would be 
a significant departure from these his- 
toric policies. 

Some of those who support this 
amendment are the very people who 
worry about whether or not the Monroe 
Doctrine is still a cornerstone of our for- 
eign policy. The foundation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine rests in the special rela- 
tionship that exists between the United 
States and Latin America. There is a 
certain inco to say we no 
longer should adhere to this special re- 
lationship and should now terminate it. 

An overall ceiling on Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration would not eliminate 
any problem since none exists. What- 
ever the theoretical advantage, the im- 
position of a ceiling may well create 
problems in our foreign relations. Those 
nations in the Western Hemisphere 
which have been treated in a special way 
since 1924 may well regard unfavorably 
any move to change this particular dem- 
onstration of our special relationship 
with them. 

The favored position of natives of the 
Western Hemisphere who are permitted 
to immigrate to the United States on a 
nonquota basis was never intended to be 
discriminatory against any quota coun- 
try. This distinction made in the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, was not based on 
race, religion, ancestry or ethnic origin. 
It was simply a recognition of Western 
Hemisphere solidarity which has been 
and is the firm policy of the United 
States. Even though some may charac- 
terize this advantage accorded natives of 
independent Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries as discrimination against quota 
countries, it most certainly is not an in- 
vidious discrimination any more than is 
the preference afforded by our law to 
relatives of U.S. citizens and to individ- 
uals with special skills. It does not raise 
racial or cultural barriers or distinctions 
which other nations find offensive. 
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There has been no indication from 
any government of a quota country that 
this special position in immigration pol- 
icy with respect to the Western Hemi- 
sphere is regarded as derogatory or un- 
fair in relation to quota countries or that 
it is causing them any problems or creat- 
ing resentment. On the other hand, our 
sister republics would regret any move to 
change this particular demonstration of 
a special relationship in this hemisphere. 

Western Hemisphere immigration has 
not been out of proportion despite the 
absence of a numerical ceiling. It has 
ranged between a peak of 147,000 in 
1927 and a low of 41,000 in 1948. The 
annual average for the past 10 years has 
been about 110,000. If, in the light of 
experience, there should occur a far- 
reaching change in the pattern of West- 
ern Hemisphere immigration, the Con- 
gress will always be free to review the 
situation and, if necessary, to take ap- 
propriate measures. In other words, if 
there are changes in the trend of immi- 
gration, changes in economic circum- 
stances, or other changes which raise 
a problem, this would be a proper sub- 
ject for the attention of Congress. Sec- 
tion 11(d) of H.R. 2580 as amended as- 
sures the Congress that any abrupt 
change in the pattern of immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere will not go 
unnoticed and can be dealt with by 
congressional action. 

Qualitative restrictions governing all 
immigrants, which will remain in our 
law, and the administrative controls 
available to the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Labor to cope with any 
appreciable increase in immigration from 
this hemisphere which might adversely 
affect the interests of American labor, 
have stabilized immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere to an average of 
110,000 annually. The Secretary of La- 
bor’s responsibility for protecting those 
interests—see section 212(a) (14) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act—is an 
effective safeguard, as is the consul's au- 
thority to refuse a visa on public charge 
grounds. Experience has demonstrated 
that these two provisions have been ef- 
fective in protecting our economic in- 
terests and have resulted in the average 
annual immigration indicated above. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
a letter from the Under Secretary of 
State to the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee with regard to 
this amendment and it being adverse to 
our national interest. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 24, 1965. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mannie: You have asked the De- 
partment’s views about the proposal of Con- 
gressman MacGrecor, described on page 46 
of Report No. 745 which accompanied H.R. 
2580 as reported out by your committee 
August 6, 1965. The proposal calls for a 
numerical ceiling of 115,000 immigrants an- 
nually from the Western Hemisphere, exclu- 
sive of immediate family members of U.S. 
citizens who are not subject to any numeri- 
cal limitation. 

Secretary Rusk has previously testified be- 
fore your committee on this matter. I en- 
close a summary of his views. This makes 
clear why we are convinced that it would not 
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serve the national interest to impose a ceiling 
on immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere as envisaged in the MacGregor amend- 
ment, 
Sincerely yours, ä 
GEORGE W. BALL, 
Acting Secretary. 


The adoption of this amendment would 
be a national insult to all of Latin 
America. I strongly urge that it be de- 
feated. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee discussed this with the Secre- 
tary of State. I have permission to read 
the reply. He said: 

Dran MANNIE: You have asked the De- 
partment’s views about the proposal of Con- 
gressman MACGREGOR, 


Described therein, with a page num- 
ber. 

Secretary Rusk has previously testified be- 
fore your committee on this matter. I en- 
close a summary. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I commend the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey for 
his statement. The Latin Americans, the 
Canadians, and we ourselves are part of 
the Western Hemisphere. We are geo- 
graphical neighbors. We are friends of 
long standing. We have in many ways a 
common inheritance. I believe it would 
be a tragedy to depart in this manner 
from the historic relationship we have 
had with our friends and neighbors of 
the South, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. That is ex- 
actly what we would be doing. We would 
be departing from an historic precedent. 

I would believe this would be excep- 
tionally insulting to our Latin American 
friends. No reason exists for this amend- 
ment. The only result of the amendment 
could be a very insulting blow to a spe- 
cial relationship that exists in the world 
today. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, first I should like to 
speak forthrightly in commending the 
members of the subcommittee and the 
members of the full Committee on the 
Judiciary for doing a very constructive 
job in drafting H.R. 2580. This is a fine 
step forward and I am pleased and proud 
that so many provisions are the result of 
Republican effort in the committee. 

On the other hand, I believe there is a 
missing link in the work the committee 
has done. H.R. 2580 seeks to erase the 
discrimination and the preferences that 
were built up in the national origins leg- 
islation of the 1920's. This legislation 
seeks to eliminate a double standard, one 
that has existed too long with quotas on 
European and none on those from the 
Western Hemisphere. But when we look 
at the overall and see the basic problem, 
without the inclusion of the MacGregor 
amendment I believe that, in effect, pos- 
sibly we will be perpetuating a double 
standard. 

It seems to me without the MacGregor 
amendment you will be writing into im- 
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migration legislation for the future 
discrimination and preference. 

The gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of this committee, claims that 
we have a close relationship with our 
Latin American neighbors. The gentle- 
man from New Jersey says that we have 
a special relationship with our Latin 
American neighbors. I concede that we 
have a close and special relationship geo- 
graphically with those south of our na- 
tional border. I admit that there is a 
special and important relationship with 
the Organization of American States. 
However, it is legitimate to raise this 
question: Is that relationship any more 
important to the United States than 
those treaties we have with our European 
allies in NATO? Is that relationship 
any more essential to us today than 
agreement we have with our SEATO 
allies in the South Pacific? The answer, 
in my judgment, is No.“ 

Yes, we have a special and a close re- 
lationship with the people in Latin 
America. But, do we not as Americans 
have as strong a blood relationship with 
more people in more countries in Western 
Europe? The answer is yes. In Poland, 
in France, in Italy, in England, in Ger- 
many, in Scandanavia, in all of the west- 
ern European countries we have ex- 
tremely close and broad ties on the basis 
of blood. So the blood relationship argu- 
ment is in favor, not against, the 
MacGregor amendment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a strong statement with reference to 
our friends around the world. If I un- 
derstand this bill correctly, the purpose 
of it is to end discrimination against our 
friends, and relatives if you will, in vari- 
ous parts of the world. I think they will 
all be grateful for that. I do not think 
any of them will expect us to limit our 
relationships with our closest neighbors 
while we are broadening our relationships 
with our friends around the world. I re- 
mind the gentleman it was a Republican 
Congress that established this precedent 
at least 40 years ago. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I respond to the comments by 
the distinguished majority leader. This 
bill is aimed at ending discrimination and 
eliminating a double standard. Yet in 
the process, unless you have the Mac- 
Gregor amendment incorporated in the 
legislation, you are perpetuating this 
double standard and probably unfor- 
tunately writing it into the law for a 
long, long time to come. 

As I understand the testimony before 
the subcommittee, even spokesmen for 
the Department of State admitted that 
in due time there would be such a serious 
problem and it would be necessary to 
take some legislative action to prevent a 
tremendous onrush of immigration as 
critical population problems arise in 
Latin America. It seems to me that we 
should not postpone the day of in- 
evitability. If even the opponents of this 
amendment concede that we will have 
to take corrective action at some future 
date, then why not do it when we can 
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say with all honesty and all frankness 
that we can treat all people, all nationali- 
ties, all nations, identically? Let us not 
slap in the face any nationality, any na- 
tion. Therefore I strongly hope that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota is approved. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note, 
and I say this in reply to the distin- 
guished minority leader from Michigan, 
that this so-called double standard, 
which is a term used on the other side, 
has existed for over four decades. We 
heard no murmur of objection, not even 
a peep or squeak, of discontent from the 
Republican side all these years. Now 
suddenly, out of the blue, we have this 
MacGregor amendment. 

In 1924, this no ceiling,” if I may use 
that term, on the Western Hemisphere 
was embodied in what act? It was em- 
bodied in the Johnson Act. He was the 
Republican chairman of the Committee 
on Immigration. In whose administra- 
tion? In the Coolidge administration, a 
Republican administration. Was there 
any change suggested by the Republican 
President, Mr. Hoover? No. Was there 
any change suggested by the Republican 
President, Mr. Eisenhower? No. 

So that the Republicans joined with 
Democrats all these years without the 
slightest murmur of objection in main- 
taining this open door as far as the 
Western Hemisphere is concerned. 

Then there was the 80th Congress. 
The Republicans were in control of the 
80th Congress and were in control of 
the 83d Congress. Did the appropriate 
committee in those two Congresses make 
any recommendation of the type now 
suggested by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? I know of no such suggestion, 
and I have been here all these years. 
Nobody on the Republican side ever 
made a speech from the well of this 
House or anywhere else advocating that 
we abrogate or nullify this open door 
policy as far as the Western Hemisphere 
was concerned. Of course, it was never 
done because we wanted to solidify as 
best we could the relations that exist be- 
tween this country and the countries to 
the south of us, and with Canada, with 
the countries of Pan America. It would 
be unfortunate if at this late date, and 
at this crucial time we were to make this 
sudden change and say to Argentina and 
Chile and Bolivia and Paraguay and 
Colombia and Brazil, We are now going 
to put limitations on you.” 

These countries have not sent in a 
tremendous influx of immigrants. The 
number that has come in is very slight. 
Peru sent in a little over 2,000; Honduras, 
1,700; El Salvador, 1,600; Nicaragua, 
1,500. That is the situation with all 
these countries. There has been no 
avalanche of immigration from any of 
these nations. 

Now you want to slap them down, you 
want, in a certain way, to insult them 
and say, No, we are going to put a lim- 
itation on those who can come in.” 

You are going to do grievous harm to 
the conduct of our foreign policy, and I 
hope that this amendment will not pre- 
vail. It would be most unwise. 
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The principal reason for opposing a 
ceiling, in addition to what I said, is that 
to do so moves the United States away 
from the special relationship we have 
had with the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries over the past 40 years, at a time 
when we are intensifying our efforts 
through the Organization of American 
States and the Alliance for Progress to 
develop even closer relations with our 
sister republics and to strengthen, and 
not weaken, the ties between us. 

Our relationship with the republics of 
this hemisphere is based upon a mutual- 
ity of interests, ideals and aspirations. 
That is quite different from our relations 
with countries in Europe and Asia and 
Africa. Our basic foreign policy ob- 
jective is to nurture and expand that mu- 
tuality of interest. Having treated our 
sister republics in a favorable way since 
1924, to change now or 3 years hence 
without compelling reasons of national 
intersts, can hardly be viewed as con- 
sonant with the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. No one regards, for 
example, as discriminatory the special 
relationship existing between member 
countries of the Common Market which 
has manifested itself in many ways, in- 
cluding the free movement of natives 
among the Common Market member 
countries. Similarly, no one, to my 
knowledge, regards the favored position 
of the natives of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to immigrate to the United States 
as discriminatory aginst the rest of the 
world. 

The MacGregor proposal states that 
the most compelling reason for imposi- 
tion of a numerical ceiling on Western 
Hemisphere immigration after not hav- 
ing done so in 40 years, is the worldwide 
population explosion and the “possibility 
of a sharp increase in immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere countries.” 

The qualitative restrictions applicable 
to all intending immigrants, which will 
remain in the law, together with the ad- 
ministrative controls available both to 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Labor to cope with any appreciable in- 
erease in immigration from this hemi- 
sphere which might adversely affect the 
interests of American labor, have stabi- 
lized immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere over the last 10 years to an 
annual average of 110,000. These built- 
in safeguards have been reinforced by 
the exercise of the authority of our con- 
suls abroad to refuse a visa on grounds 
that the applicant is likely to become a 
public charge. Experience has amply 
demonstrated that these provisions have 
and will continue to be effective in pro- 
tecting our economꝭe interests. 

I should emphasize that section 11(d) 
of the bill affords an additional safe- 
guard. The President will report to us 
if there is a marked change in Western 
Hemisphere immigration and send us his 
recommendations so that we can be fully 
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informed and take whatever actions the 
Congress deems necessary. 

The imposition of a ceiling on Western 
Hemisphere immigration is not neces- 
sary and would not help us attain our 
foreign policy objectives which require 
closer cooperation with our sister re- 
publics and continued manifestation of 
our mutuality of interest. 

And, finally, Mr. Chairman, there are 
sufficient safeguards in the pending bill 
to prevent any great avalanche of im- 
migrants into the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the imposition of the 
ceiling on the Western Hemisphere is not 
necessary and it will not help us with 
our foreign policy objectives which re- 
quire closer cooperation with our sister 
republics and continued manifestation 
of our mutuality of interests. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is, in my opinion, re- 
grettable that the charge of partisanship 
should have been brought into the con- 
sideration of this very important legisla- 
tion, legislation which should have been 
considered from time to time throughout 
the years. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say to 
the members of this committee who do 
not know it that it was not the Members 
on this side of the aisle who drew into 
the discussion of this legislation partisan 
considerations. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the record 
will show that it was the ranking minor- 
ity member of the subcommittee, and the 
other minority members of the subcom- 
mittee who joined with enough of the 
majority of the subcommittee to write 
the legislation, which is before the com- 
mittee this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say to 
my good friend, the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, that in his 
criticism of the party for not doing any- 
thing about the Walter-McCarran Act or 
the act that was passed in the twenties, 
that his party has been in control of the 
House and of the Senate at least four 
times as many of the years during that 
period of time as has the minority party 
been in control of the House and the 
Senate. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am always happy 
to yield to our delightful and friendly 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply wanted to make the observation 
so that there would be no misunder- 
standing, that there is no injection of 
partisan politics into the debate, and I 
want to disabuse my friend’s mind of 
this fact. We can debate here and have 
honest misunderstandings or differences 
of opinion without partisanship in the 
sense of partisanship being injected into 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, we on this side have in 
a most polite way called to the attention 
of my colleagues that 40 years ago, under 
a Republican administration, this very 
wise policy in relation to the other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere was put 
into operation, and we accepted one of 
the first wisdoms of the Republican 
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Party for the past 40 years. We think it 
is a wise policy. We are simply trying— 
and we have adopted this policy—to 
carry it on. We are urging you not to 
repudiate the good policy that you estab- 
lished 40 years ago. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, of 
course the Speaker who sees all, hears 
all and knows most all, knows that the 
law which is sought to be amended bears 
the distinguished name of the late great 
Senator McCarran and the late great 
Representative Tad Walter. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the 
Speaker apologized for the partisan poli- 
tics that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary brought into the 
discussion. I listened to every word of 
it, and I repeat what I said about the 
time that the party of the Speaker and 
the chairman and the majority leader 
has been in control of the House. 

As I recall, the distinguished member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
the other side, who spoke in opposition 
to the amendment, said that immigra- 
tion from the Western Hemisphere had 
dropped appreciably, and he cited one 
6-month period in a 5-year period to 
prove his statement that there was a ma- 
terial decrease of immigrants to the 
United States from South American 
nations. 

I would like to say that the record 
before the Committee on the Judiciary 
shows that in 5 years the increase in im- 
migrants from South America to the 
United States increased 230 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. McCuttocu) he was allowed to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, it 
is known to all those who read that the 
population explosion, great as it is in 
so many parts of the world, will be even 
greater in South American countries, 
and as the immigrants increase in num- 
bers it is going to be more difficult by 
the day and by the week and by the year 
to put an overall ceiling on such immi- 
gration. 

We are looking ahead to the time when 
it will of necessity be done, compared to 
the present when it can be done without 
great pain or suffering, or international 
hurt. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the de- 
cision to slow down immigration in the 
face of legislation such as in the bill 
now before us, if it is not amended, does 
not do justice to this great country in its 
diplomatic relations with South Amer- 
ican nations. 

Mr. Chairman, the MacGregor amend- 
ment should be adopted now. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the MacGregor amendment and all 
amendments thereto conclude in 25 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
very difficult assignment for one who has 
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served on the Judiciary Committee for 
over 20 years to differ with his chairman 
of the full committee and also his chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion. 

My friends and colleagues, it has been 
my good fortune not only to have been 
a Member of this great body for the past 
21 years but also to have been a member 
of the Immigration and Nationality Sub- 
committee for 1842 of those 21 years. 

I have seen a lot of immigration legis- 
lation come and go. I have voted for 
every progressive piece of immigration 
since I have been a member of this sub- 
committee since 1947. I was chosen, so 
I was told by our late and beloved friend, 
Tad Walter, as the balance wheel on the 
old five-man subcommittee on immigra- 
tion, yes—two liberals, two conservatives 
and myself. I appreciated the confidence 
that was placed in me at that time and 
I hope that you will agree with me on 
both sides of the aisle today that I have 
never done anything in any way or by 
any official act to have violated that con- 
fidence. Personally, my colleagues, I 
think this is a good bill with the Mac- 
Gregor amendment that is, and I want 
to compliment the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Moore] for his contribu- 
tion—and he made a magnificent con- 
tribution. Also I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] 
and the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Roprno]) and our beloved chairman, 
Mr. CELLER, for all the contributions that 
they made—and, yes, I want to thank our 
wonderful staff members who helped us 
to write this bill. This is a committee 
bill. This bill was written by your sub- 
committee. This bill was not written by 
the Attorney General or the Secretary 
of State. We members of the subcom- 
mittee wrote it the hard way. I am for 
the bill except for one thing—I think it 
ought to have incorporated into it the 
MacGregor amendment. I will tell you 
why. I voted for Mr. MacGrecor’s 
amendment in the subcommittee and it 
carried 5 to 4—it was that close. 

That means that we were really think- 
ing about what we were doing. We did 
not race or hurry through the matter. 
We spent over 3 years holding hearings 
so as to know all of the facts. 

Upon the request of the White House, 
I agreed to help them, and so did another 
Democrat, and upon reconsideration it 
was defeated 6 to 3. Oh, I see some of 
you smiling—well, the President of the 
United States is my President, and he can 
ask me for a favor or to consider any 
legislation just as much as any constitu- 
ent of mine back home. I hope and pray 
that the time will never come that I have 
to turn him down. If I think he is right, 
Ill help; if I think his advisers are 
wrong, I will not go along. In the in- 
stant case I honestly believe that his 
advisers on foreign policy are dead 
wrong. They tell the President that this 
amendment will ruin our relations with 
all the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; I say to you, my friends, I think 
that it does not. This amendment is 
eventually going to come. It is like 
Morton & Ballard’s old ad back in 
Louisville, Ky—‘Eventually; why not 
now?” Yes, Roger Morton, “Eventually; 
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why not now?” The amendment offered 
by Mr. MacGrecor in the subcommittee 
would have reserved 45 percent of the 
total world ceiling for the Western 
Hemisphere alone. Now is not that 
really taking good care of our friends 
that are close to us? If you had five sons 
and gave to one of them 45 percent of 
your total estate, then divided the 55 
percent balance amongst the remaining 
four—do not you know that you have 
really taken good care of the one who 
obtained the 45 percent? In the instant 
case—our neighbors to the south would 
have received that amount while the bal- 
ance of 55 percent would have been dis- 
tributed to the rest of the world. 

It is coming. We are going to have to 
adopt this amendment within 3 years. 
Let me tell you why. In the world today 
there are 3,300 million people. The ex- 
perts tell us that within the next 35 years 
there will be 6,600 million people. In the 
Western Hemisphere today we are in- 
formed that there are some 200 million 
people. The same experts estimate that 
within the next 35 years, and you, Mr. 
Moore, heard the testimony, I heard it, 
and every member of the subcom- 
mittee heard it, there will be 600 
willion people down south of the 
border, so to speak. Merciful heavens, 
where are we going to put them 
all? I love them—you love them—they 
are our friends. But you do not have to 
buy your friends. I never knowingly or 
willingly asked a friend of mine to do 
something that I thought would hurt him 
either spiritually, religiously, morally, 
mentally, physically, socially, financially, 
politically, or in any other way. If you 
do, then you are not a man’s friend be- 
cause you do not ask a friend to do some- 
thing that is going to hurt him. Our 
friends to the north and south of us 
ought not ask us to do this. My col- 
leagues, let me say this to you in con- 
clusion. I think this MacGregor sug- 
gestion and approach is a good amend- 
ment. I am going to support the bill if 
the amendment is adopted and if it is 
not, then I am going to vote “no.” I 
would do this with a heavy heart, but I 
would do it because I sincerely believe 
it is in the best interest of our beloved 
country. We simply cannot literally 
push our own family out of our own 
home in order to take in our neighbors 
who live on the same block. I repeat, I 
love our Latin American friends and all 
who reside in the Western Hemisphere, 
but I love America first, last, and always. 

I changed my vote in the subcommittee 
only to get the bill to the floor. I thought 
that it was entitled to be heard and acted 
on by the entire House—the best jury in 
all of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Roprno]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose we might say that one could be logi- 
cal and consistent and support the Mac- 
Gregor amendment, but, when we have 
to consider that there is the national 
interest at stake, that the Secretary of 
State, who is one who molds our foreign 
Policy, has made such a strong statement 
that it is not in our national interest 
to do so, that it would be inopportune to 
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set a ceiling on the Western Hemisphere, 
I do not then believe we should substi- 
tute our judgment for the judgment of 
the Secretary of State. Instead of logic 
and consistency, I believe we must face 
reality and consider the national interest 
as being paramount. 

What is good for the United States of 
America? What is in our national in- 
terest? 

The Secretary of State says it is ab- 
solutely important that we continue this 
longstanding special relationship. 

I believe the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MacGrecor] recognizes the 
validity of the argument that it is inop- 
portune to make any change at this time 
in our relationship with the Western 
Hemisphere, for he projects his amend- 
ment to take place in 1968. Why does he 
do that? He does not want us to let the 
people of the Western Hemisphere know 
that we are actually going to do some- 
thing now so he says let us wait until 
1968 for the ceiling to take effect. But 
once we adopt this amendment we will 
be broadcasting to the world that we are 
changing our position and giving the 
Western Hemisphere a slap in the face. 
This is against our national interest and 
against our foreign policy. In a letter to 
the chairman of our committee, the Sec- 
retary of State—who is our distinguished 
expert on foreign policy says of such a 
ceiling: 

The Department continues to be strongly 
opposed to the enactment at this time of 
any measure that would terminate the non- 
quota status of immigrants from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is our view that such a 
change in the law would have extremely ad- 
verse effects on our relations with the friend- 
ly nations of this hemisphere and would be 
particularly inopportune at this time. 


Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the 
distinguished Secretary of State has 
weighed his statement and words care- 
fully. He has spoken for the national in- 
terest. I am content to rest my case 
on his good judgment in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. For these reasons I 
hope that the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise as a member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. As a 
member of that committee, I have given 
this whole question much thought. I 
was called by a representative of the 
Department of State yesterday, who 
inquired about my position on this so- 
called MacGregor amendment. I ex- 
pressed the hope that I still had an open 
mind on that subject. 

However, as a result of the discussion 
on the floor today, I am firmly convinced 
of the advisability of acting favorably on 
this amendment. 

The argument has been made in a va- 
riety of ways—including that of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, just now—that 
the time is not opportune, that we will be 
slapping our friends in Latin America in 
the face, if we impose a ceiling on West- 
ern Hemisphere immigration. 

I would like to point out a couple of 
things. First, the proposed ceiling is far 
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more liberal than with respect to 104 na- 
tions not in the Western Hemisphere. 
No preferences are applied. There are 
to be no quotas. And this annual ceiling 
is more liberal than the actual immigra- 
tion from that area over the past 15 
years. 

I do not believe anyone can really 
argue that if we do not act now we will 
not be obliged to face this question at a 
later date. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fercan] spoke of a potential del- 
uge. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] by implication admitted 
that there might be an avalanche if we 
did not have some kind of restrictions, 
which he feels in part, at least, are pres- 
ently in the bill. I might add that I can- 
not agree with the specious argument 
that we should not act now because we 
have not acted in the past 40 years. If 
we used that logic, we should have had 
no immigration bill from the Judiciary 
Committee. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I am naturally sensitive to 
the possible implications, of what we do, 
on our friends overseas. I see no convul- 
sions overseas if we act now and act ina 
reasonable way. I believe the best thing 
we can do with respect to this question 
of unlimited immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere is to grasp the net- 
tle now. 

I would guess that we have done more 
damage by our recent actions in the Do- 
minican Republic, though I myself am 
not criticizing them, than by applying 
reasonable restrictions on our friends in 
the Western Hemisphere, and this 
amendment, I must repeat, still is more 
generous to them than we are to the rest 
of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
I will not be accused of partisanship if 
I oppose the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee position on this amendment. I am 
not really opposed to it because of that, 
but rather because of the substance of 
the amendment. It is a useless, irre- 
sponsible proposal. 

It was mentioned earlier by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that we are being 
subjective in opposing his amendment. 
I suggest to you that friendship is sub- 
jective but it is of paramount importance 
to use and to the free world. If we re- 
view our relations with our friends in this 
hemisphere, we find that we erred rather 
badly in some of the policies we fol- 
lowed from 1920 to 1933. It took Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to establish the good 
neighbor policy and renew old friend- 
ships. And we all recall how important 
those friends were to us during World 
War II. 

In all of the nearly 200 years of our 
existence as a nation we have had no 
ceiling on immigration from other coun- 
tries in this hemisphere and we have 
not been deluged with immigrants. 

There is some apprehension about the 
double standard, but I suggest to you 
that the MacGregor amendment is a 
double standard. The gentleman from 
Minnesota does not propose to treat the 
Western Hemisphere as we treat the 
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countries in the Eastern Hemisphere. He 
has his own double standard. He just 
does not like ours. 

It has been said that a ceiling will be 
inevitable because there will be lots of 
people born in the world. I suggest to 
you that no ceiling is inevitable. 

There is a qualitative requirement on 
every individual who comes into this 
country. First of all, for one to get into 
this country from any place else in the 
world he must either come to rejoin his 
family or have a skill or a profession 
which is in short supply or he must es- 
tablish that he is not going to displace 
an American worker. How can we be 
deluged by people when we impose these 
requirements? The suggestion is an ab- 
surdity. 

I urge you to reject the MacGregor 
amendment. It seems to me, not brave, 
but foolhardy to slap friends in the face 
at this time in our history. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MACGREGOR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MACGREGOR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a suggestion here, I think 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Roprno], that in draft- 
ing my amendment I was receptive to the 
arguments of the Secretary of State. Let 
me state emphatically that that is true. 
My amendment does give favored treat- 
ment to the Western Hemisphere. ‘The 
amendment establishes a numerical] ceil- 
ing which, as the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] indicated, 
is more generous to the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the light of past immigration 
patterns than is the ceiling of 170,000 
recommended by the committee for the 
rest of the world. 

Second. My amendment would give 
favored treatment, recognizing our 40- 
year history with the Western Hemi- 
sphere, to our neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere by excluding them from the 
20,000-per-country limitation. 

People have said to me, “My district 
borders Canada. The people there have 
some close ties with Canada. What will 
vc ur amendment, Mr. MACGREGOR, do to 
Canadian immigration?” The answer is, 
Absolutely nothing. I say that because 
the 20,000-per-country limitation which 
will apply to the United Kingdom and to 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the Republic of Italy and to all other 
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countries across the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans will not apply under my amend- 
ment to Canada, to Mexico, or to any 
other country of this hemisphere. 

Third. I have recognized the appeal of 
the Secretary of State by giving favored 
treatment to the Western Hemisphere 
countries in a third respect. No immi- 
grant from any Western Hemisphere 
country will be obliged to meet any of the 
preference requirements that govern im- 
migration from all countries external to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The record is clear. Outstanding ex- 
perts in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment say that we are going to have to 
limit immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere at some time in the near fu- 
ture. Obviously it ought to be done now 
consonant with the overall objectives of 
eliminating discrimination based upon 
national origin and geographic location. 

If a numerical ceiling has merit for our 
historical friends across the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans why in thunder does it not 
have sense and logic for this hemisphere? 

I point out to you that the ceiling 
which I propose for the Western Hemi- 
sphere is more generous to those coun- 
tries than the ceiling recommended by 
the committee for the rest of the coun- 
tries of the world. There has been 
statesmanship in the offering of this 
amendment. 

May I say to the members of this Com- 
mittee that my amendment was adopted 
on a bipartisan basis in the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and nationality of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, while we at this historic 
time are making this badly needed revi- 
sion in our immigration laws, while we 
are striking down 3 years hence the na- 
tional origins quota system, while we are 
emphasizing our traditional American 
interest in the reunification of families, 
we ought at the same time to extend the 
policy of nondiscrimination by adopting 
throughout the world the numerical ceil- 
ing concept. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment on the 
ground that foreign policy considerations 
far outweigh the other issues involved 
here. 

Mr. Chairman, the Immigration Sub- 
committee has done an outstanding job 
of bringing to the Judiciary Committee 
and to the House a legislative proposal 
that is reasoned, moderate, and effective. 
The absence of bitter debate in the House 
today is evidence that the bipartisan au- 
thors of this bill—the members of the 
subcommittee—have achieved a remark- 
able degree of agreement on a subject 
charged with emotional controversy. 

One of the reasons for the broad sup- 
port for this bill is the fact that it con- 
tains administrative reforms and quali- 
tative controls that do apply to appli- 
cants for entry to the United States from 
the whole world. 

Under these circumstances, it seems 
that the imposition of a Western Hemi- 
sphere ceiling is primarily a foreign af- 
fairs problem rather than an issue of in- 
ternal legislation. On an issue of foreign 
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policy I feel bound to give first priority to 
my conscientious view as to the vital in- 
terest of the Nation’s welfare as affected 
by its relations with other nations, 
though that necessarily brings my opin- 
jon in conflict with that of my good 
friend from Minnesota. 

I feel that it is essential that we sup- 
port the views of the Secretary of State 
on the question of imposition of a ceil- 
ing on immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere. We have not experienced 
any problem to date and, as I have al- 
ready said and as Secretary Rusk has 
pointed out, the question is simply one of 
foreign policy. There is little likelihood 
of a practical problem of being flooded by 
Western Hemisphere immigration. The 
bill, in addition to the built-in admin- 
istrative safeguards available to the Sec- 
retary of State and Secretary of Labor, 
provides in section 11(d) that the Presi- 
dent must bring to the attention of the 
Congress any marked increase in immi- 
gration from the Western Hemisphere so 
that we are alerted and can take any de- 
sirable action. 

Under the direction of great Secretaries 
of State such as John Quincy Adams and 
Elihu Root the special relationship exist- 
ing between the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere has been recognized. Noth- 
ing today materially changes that his- 
toric affirmity of sister republics. 

Iam convinced that, at a time when we 
are seeking through the Alliance for 
Progress and the OAS to express in prac- 
tical ways our concern and mutuality 
of interests with our sister republics, we 
should not override the judgment of the 
Secretary of State on a question of for- 
eign policy that will probably create im- 
mediate and serious repercussions that 
will prejudice the national interests of 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, in my 
judgment there would be no surer way to 
impair relations between North America 
and Latin America than to adopt, after 
40 years, a limitation on immigration to 
this Nation from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

In 1924, by virtue of historic, cultural 
and geographic ties, the Congress of the 
United States, in enacting the most re- 
strictive immigration legislation in our 
history, provided nonquota status for 
immigrants from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. A special Senate review of our 
immigration policy in 1947 concluded 
that this nonquota status would be re- 
tained in the interests of our good neigh- 
bor policy, the difficulty in policing the 
huge borders of Canada and Mexico and 
the lack of abuse of the special relation- 
ship. The House Judiciary Committee 
again this year, after a careful review 
of our policy with the Secretary of State 
and other officials decided to retain this 
provision. 

I can see no purpose in changing this 
provision. Ican see only the creation of 
new problems resulting from it. Despite 
no numerical limitation at the present 
time, immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere has not been disproportion- 
ate. In fact it was highest in 1927 when 
147,000 immigrants entered our country 
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at a time when our own economy was less 
able to absorb large numbers of immi- 
grants. 

The imposition of a numerical ceiling 
would be completely inconsistent with 
our other policies and programs in the 
hemisphere. At a time when we are en- 
couraging closer ties between the United 
States and the hemisphere through 
strengthened institutions, development 
programs and cultural and educational 
exchanges, it makes no sense whatsoever 
to say that we no longer intend to main- 
tain the special relationship between our 
nations that has existed in the past in 
this area. 

The record indicates that we will prob- 
ably not have more immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere under this new im- 
migration legislation than we have had 
in the past. We should also not lose 
sight of the fact that the normal qualita- 
tive and administrative controls will con- 
tinue to be observed. Adequate safe- 
guards for American labor and welfare 
institutions have been developed and 
these will continue to operate. 

Indeed, this legislation already care- 
fully guards against the result this 
amendment is designed to prevent. In 
the first place, intending immigrants, in- 
cluding those from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, must have a certificate from the 
Secretary of Labor that he will not dis- 
place a qualified American worker and 
that his employment would not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions 
of workers similarly employed in the 
United States. 

Should Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion under the nonquota provisions ex- 
ceed by 10 percent or more the average 
number of immigrants admitted from 
the hemisphere in the previous 5 years, 
the President is required to notify the 
Congress of this fact. Congress is then 
free to take whatever remedial action is 
deemed necessary. 

The argument that this provision dis- 
criminates against other nations in the 
Eastern Hemisphere has had more force 
with the proponents of the amendment 
than with the affected countries. The 
entire world has recognized the special 
ties that bind the United States and her 
sister republics in the hemisphere. 

Throughout our history, from the 
friendships of men like Thomas Jeffer- 
son with patriots like Simon Bolivar, to 
the Monroe Doctrine, to the formation of 
the Pan American Union, the creation 
of the Organization of American States, 
and the partnership of the Alliance for 
Progress, the trend and commitment of 
the United States has been toward closer 
ties with our hemispheric neighbors. We 
would do a great disservice to this heri- 
tage by adopting this amendment. We 
should approve the bill as reported by 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
PorF]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, the nine 
people in this body who know the prob- 
lem with which we are confronted best 
are the six Democrats and the three Re- 
publicans who populate the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Nationality. 
In the subcommittee deliberations five 
members, constituting a bipartisan ma- 
jority, voted for the MacGregor amend- 
ment. That, I suggest, is the best pos- 
sible evidence of the merit of the Mac- 
Gregor amendment. 

I pay special tribute to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky who 
made what I regard as a courageous 
dissertation on the floor of this House, 
and I must express my admiration for 
the candor of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FrrcHan], who referred 
to a wealth of objective evidence which 
reflects a need for a Western Hemi- 
sphere ceiling. 

May I take the short time available to 
me to refer specifically to some of that 
objective evidence? 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs of the 
United Nations undertook a population 
study in the Western Hemisphere and, 
according to the projections of that 
study, in tropical America, in 1950 there 
were 16 people per square mile. By the 
year 2000, that figure will be 59. 

In Central America, the increase in 
that period will be from 36 to 143 people 
per square mile. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is also legit- 
imate for us to consider in context with 
these statistics the figures relative to 
population growth in the United States. 
Our growth rate, percentagewise, in this 
country is only 1.6 percent compared 
with 3.6 percent in Brazil. And, Mr. 
Chairman, although our percentage in- 
crease is rather modest, our absolute 
population increase is rather dramatic. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, we are increas- 
ing the number of American citizens by 
reason of the increase in our birth rate 
and the decrease in our death rate, by 
7,200 per day. 

Mr. Chairman, in 700 days, in less 
than 2 years, we will have 5 million more 
Americans than we have today. That 
will push our population above the 200 
million figure. 

The Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin American Affairs testified that we, 
at our present rate of growth, must 
create an additional 1 million jobs per 
year in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, 70 percent of the 
American people today reside in the 
large metropolitan areas of America. 
Every demographer who testified before 
the subcommittee agreed that the vast 
majority of immigrants who settle in 
this country tend to settle in urban 
areas. 

Already plagued by perplexing prob- 
lems of urban congestion such as short- 
ages of jobs, housing, schools, medical 
facilities, water, and so forth, the United 
States can hardly be fairly condemned if 
we weigh the additional burdens an even 
larger population would impose. 
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I am not much impressed with the 
argument that the MacGregor amend- 
ment would embarrass the United States 
in her relations with her neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere. What about 
our neighbors and allies in the Eastern 
Hemisphere? What is embarrassing 
about a policy of equal treatment for all 
members of the community of nations? 
And why should not such a policy, de- 
signed to take effect 3 years later, be es- 
tablished now while we are engaged in 
the omnibus task of reforming our immi- 
gration laws? Why postpone a chore we 
will some day most surely have to per- 
form? And when that day comes, will 
not that chore, standing alone, be more 
difficult and more embarrassing to 
perform? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a sad and a tragic thing to 
throw a friend out of your home. This 
hemisphere is the home of all, the home 
of the North Americans, of the Central 
Americans, and of the South Americans. 
Hemispheric solidarity is our shield in a 
world of trouble, and from the earliest 
days of our Republic we have worked 
to build a hemispheric solidarity that 
would stand against all onslaughts of 
time and evil design. 

And now in the flashing of the light- 
ning, and on the whim of the moment, 
to throw it away—to throw the friends 
of the years out of our home—to slam 
the door in the face of friendship—it is 
tragic folly that approaches the dimen- 
sions of a mass hemispheric suicide. 
All this, too, at a time when the ugly 
head of communism has been raised on 
the island of Cuba and we have been 
joined with other nations on this hemi- 
sphere to keep this, our hemisphere, the 
land of freedom and of government of, 
for, and by the people. It is unthinkable 
that at such a time, and to such old and 
tried friends, we should give the bum’s 
rush. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened when my 
good and learned friend, in advocating 
the adoption of this resolution, and I 
know he is a wise and good man, said 
that no one knew the subject covered 
by the amendment except the seven men 
serving on the subcommittee. I must 
disagree with my good friend. 

I think I know this subject. My 
knowledge comes not from books and 
legal approaches but from the personal 
touches. I spent part of my boyhood in 
Central America, and for my school 
mates and my playmates of those far- 
away days I have a warm affection. We 
passed many happy days in this, their 
hemisphere, my hemisphere, the hemi- 
sphere of all Central Americans and 
South Americans and North Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, never will I be a party 
to throwing friends out of my home and 
slamming the door in their face. Never 
will I be a party to destroying the hemis- 
pherie solidarity that is a shield to our 
security. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Moore]. 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
spect to the remarks of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman], a member 
of the Judiciary Committee, it should be 
stated to the Committee of the Whole 
that the MacGregor amendment we are 
now considering in actuality is not a Re- 
publican position at all. It is not repre- 
sentative of Republican thinking. As a 
matter of fact, initially as it first came to 
the subcommittee's attention it was the 
brainchild of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ferman]. Following this sugges- 
tion I proposed such amendment in the 
subcommittee and was not successful in 
having it adopted, 

May I say we are not discussing an 
amendment which is the position of the 
Republican Party any more than it is the 
position of a number of distinguished and 
respected newspapers of this country. I 
call to the attention of the Committee 
here today that the American Legion of 
this country has given their support in 
convention assembled in Portland this 
day to H.R. 2580, as amended, with the 
recommendation that the Congress con- 
sider placing a ceiling on our total immi- 
gration, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the MacGregor 
amendment deserves favorable consider- 
ation of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been stated by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that there is a wealth of objec- 
tive evidence for the MacGregor 
amendment. I would say that the most 
cogent reason for opposing the amend- 
ment, one of the most important reasons, 
to my mind, is that our present conduct 
of foreign affairs by our distinguished 
Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk, demands 
a negative vote on this amendment. To 
fail in this, and of all he has been di- 
rected to do and has successfully done 
in the past with reference to our coun- 
try, an affirmative vote would be a re- 
pudiation of the present conduct of our 
foreign policy. 

Beyond that, a yea vote for this 
amendment would be taking an adverse 
view of the President’s attitude toward 
the Alliance for Progress. 

I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, of 
course I was in favor originally of a 
worldwide ceiling which I think is in- 
escapable. Again I want to assure the 
Membership our subcommittee will keep 
a close tab on this Western Hemisphere 
matter, and if we feel it is necessary we 
will recommend that we have a world- 
wide ceiling, which of course would in- 
clude those numerically in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I will reluctantly vote against the 
MacGregor amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MACGREGOR]. 

It is of grave concern to me that a bill 
discriminating so strongly against some 
of our longstanding friends and allies 
throughout the world should be given 
such serious consideration by this body. 
ae this is what the bill before us today 

oes. 

Under this bill, there is no numerical 
limitation on immigration from any of 
the independent Latin American and 
Caribbean countries. Thus, while peo- 
ple from a Caribbean island such as To- 
bago, or from a Central American coun- 
try such as El Salvador, or a South 
American nation such as Paraguay are 
totally unrestricted in their ability to 
enter this country; people from Greece, 
Italy, and Spain, as examples, would 
come under a numerical ceiling and a 
rigid system of qualifications called 
preferences. 

Because control of immigration into 
the United States is admittedly essential, 
it is only equitable to our friends outside 
of this hemisphere that restrictions on 
immigration from Latin American coun- 
tries be imposed as well. The Mac- 
Gregor amendment accomplishes this 
objective. 

Attorney General Katzenbach con- 
ceded before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee that the time will come when a 
restriction on immigration into the 
United States from Latin American 
countries will be needed. This body 
should be concerned, therefore, not only 
with the detrimental effect passage of 
this legislation in its present form would 
have upon our relations with countries 
outside of this hemisphere, but with the 
effect it will surely have upon our rela- 
tions with Latin America when it be- 
comes necessary at some future date to 
restrict immigration from our neighbor- 
ing countries to the south. Unless the 
MacGregor amendment is adopted to- 
day, Congress will be called upon in the 
future to impose restrictions on Latin 
American nations when the full impact 
of uncontrolled immigration from Latin 
America is felt. For Congress to come 
back to this problem when it is most 
acute and to limit immigration at that 
time, will be interpreted by Latin Ameri- 
cans as pulling the welcome mat out 
from under them. Such future action 
cannot help but damage our relations 
with Latin America. 

Mr. Chairman, the time to act is now 
when it is possible to treat all countries 
fairly and equitably. 

Too often this Congress has adopted 
the slogan Legislate now—perfect 
later.” Perfecting this bill at a later 
time will have a harmful effect on our 
relations with Latin America. Passing 
it in its present form will have a harm- 
ful effect on our relations with the rest 
of the free world. This perplexity can 
be avoided by adopting the MacGregor 
amendment today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MACGREGOR 
and Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 156, noes 
154. 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FOGARTY 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FOGARTY: 
Amend section 15 by adding thereto a new 
subsection (c) after line 9 on page 42 to read 
as follows: 

“(c) Section 212 (f), (g), and (h) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as added 
by the Act of September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 
654, 655; 8 U.S.C. 1182), are hereby redesig- 
nated section 212 (g), (h), and (i), respec- 
tively, and section 212(g) as so redesignated 
is amended by inserting before the words 
“Any allen afflicted with tuberculosis in any 
form’ the following: ‘Any mentally retarded 
alien who is a child under fourteen years of 
age of a United States citizen or of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 
or’ and by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following sentence: ‘Any alien ex- 
cludable under paragraph (3) of subsection 
(a) of this section because of past history of 
mental illness who has one of the same family 
relationships as are prescribed in this subsec- 
tion for aliens afflicted with tuberculosis and 
whom the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service finds to have 
been free of such mental illness for a period 
of time sufficient in the light of such his- 
tory to demonstrate recovery shall be eli- 
gible for a visa in accordance with the terms 
of this subsection: Provided, That no alien 
who is mentally retarded shall be eligible 
for a visa under this subsection if both the 
parents or the sole surviving parent of such 
alien shal] have entered the United States 
as ts unaccompanied by such 
alien.’ ” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would provide some hope of 
giving humanitarian relief to prevent the 
separation of families by permitting the 
Surgeon General and the Attorney Gen- 
eral to grant waivers of exclusion under 
proper safeguards for the public purse 
and public safety of mentally retarded 
children and of close relatives with a past 
history of mental illness who have been 
cured. It is much narrower than the 
waiver provisions of the original admin- 
istration bill—the original administra- 
tion bill which was suggested by Presi- 
dent Kennedy when he was alive—in- 
cluded in this bill but stricken out by the 
committee when they considered this 
legislation. This would have covered 
close relatives with all types of exclusion- 
ary mental afflictions now enumerated in 
section 212. My amendment is similar to 
the waiver provisions previously enacted 
by the Congress for close relatives ex- 
cludable for tuberculosis except for the 
proviso which would bar relief if both 
parents leave a mentally retarded child 
behind. The bill, H.R. 2580, has been ad- 
vocated—and properly so—as a reform 
of our immigration laws which envisions 
the reuniting of families, but unless this 
amendment is adopted the bill will have 
no provision in it to prevent the needless 
separation of families from very close 
relatives, especially children and wives, 
in cases where to compel such separation 
is wholly needless and in situations that 
are especially cruel. 
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We have several illustrations that have 
been given to us by the Attorney General. 
One is the case of the young man, of 
Italian descent, who met and married 
an Italian girl while he was on duty with 
the U.S. Navy in the Mediterranean. 
They had a daughter, who is an Ameri- 
can citizen because her father is. The 
Navy now has transferred the young 
father to a new assignment in the United 
States and he has consequently made 
plans to take his family with him. But 
he cannot do so. i 

Several years ago, because of a nervous 
breakdown, his wife was hospitalized and 
then discharged after she recovered. 
The present law, however, takes no notice 
of medical advances in treating mental 
disturbances and makes any mental dis- 
ability— whether present or past—the 
mandatory basis for permanent exclu- 
sion from the United States. 

Consider the alternatives faced by this 
young serviceman. He could leave his 
wife and child in Italy, or he could leave 
the Navy and give up living in America in 
order to live with his family abroad. 

Similarly, the present law is oblivious 
to the needs of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. 

There is the case of a 5-year-old child, 
whose father is a doctor presently em- 
ployed by a foreign city as its chief pa- 
thologist. He had an approved first- 
preference visa petition filed in his be- 
half by one of our large city hospitals 
and by an outstanding medical school 
which wanted him to join its faculty. 
The child was denied a visa as a mentally 
retarded alien. This retardation was 
due to a birth injury. The father would 
not come to the United States if his child 
could not accompany him, his wife, and 
their other child. The father had an 
income in excess of $20,000 a year and 
the child was the beneficiary of a $100,- 
000 life insurance policy on the father. 
Fortunately, a private bill was enacted 
to admit the child. But this is quite 
unusual. Aliens in this position are 
faced with the choice of giving up com- 
ing to the United States or of leaving a 
mentally retarded child behind. 

This is not a choice any of us would 
want to make. It is not a choice the 
United States of America should force 
any human being to make. The illustra- 
tion given applies if the family is Italian, 
Scotch, or any other nationality. It ap- 
plies if the father is an outstanding nu- 
clear physicist, or a neurosurgeon needed 
by an American hospital or medical re- 
search center. It applies no matter how 
willing and able the family is to assure 
continued care for the child, who may 
in fact be only slightly or moderately re- 
tarded and quite able to live at home, or 
even do simple kinds of work. In short, 
the present law is rigid, cruel, and un- 
necessary. 

Some of our neighbors to the north, 
in Canada, because of the exclusions of 
the present law, have been refused ad- 
mission into this country even for a 3- 
week visit on a vacation. Because Can- 
ada has laws which reflect those we have 
on our own books at this time, it is 
equally difficult for American parents 
with a retarded child even to visit Can- 
ada on a vacation of 2 or 3 weeks. 
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In one case I know of, a mentally re- 
tarded youth, accompanied by his mother 
was refused entry to Canada as a tourist, 
simply because he is mentally retarded. 
When his sister protested to the Canadian 
consul she received “a prompt and very 
courteous reply” pointing out that the 
Canadian immigration act under which 
the boy was excluded refiects almost ex- 
actly section 212 of the United States 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

In a letter in my files, his sister went 
on to remark: “Both as a private citizen 
and as a clinical psychologist, many of 
whose patients are mentally retarded, I 
was shocked to realize that in both the 
United States and Canada there existed 
an official governmental policy which so 
obviously discriminated against the re- 
tarded. Additionally the implied equa- 
tion of mental retardation with psychosis 
and psychopathy, and the idea that an 
immigration officer is capable of making 
an on-the-spot “diagnosis” of any of 
these disorders is appalling.” 

There is reason to believe that the 
special reciprocal relationship we enjoy 
with Canada and Mexico will mean that 
our affirmative action on this amendment 
today will bring a like response from their 
respective legislative bodies. 

Present law defeats our own interests 
in certain other situations. If we have 
a scientist that we want to get from 
Switzerland who is necessary to our war 
effort or space effort, who has 4 or 5 
children there, then he must make the 
decision, if he comes here, if he has one 
retarded child out of those 4, 5, 6, 10, or 12 
children, as to whether to take all of the 
family but leave that 1 child in Switz- 
erland. Unless we amend this bill, this 
perpetuates one of the most inhumane 
and archaic pieces of legislation I have 
ever read about on our books. I cannot 
understand the opposition of some mem- 
bers of the committee to this amend- 
ment. 

You all know what a retarded child is 
and you all know the gains that have 
been made in the past 10 years since 
1955 in trying to prevent mental retarda- 
tion in the birth of children in our 
country. You all know of the gains that 
have been made in day schooling, reha- 
bilitation and institution treatment with 
those who are educable and trainable 
and the gains that have been made in 
training teachers for teaching mentally 
retarded children. You have heard 
where they are now going into work- 
shops and being trained so that they can 
get a job and no longer have to live in a 
State institution fortunately because we 
do not have one good State institution 
for the mentally retarded in our country 
at this time. Why in the world we can- 
not go along with a simple little amend- 
ment which would allow a parent to 
bring his retarded child in, as long as 
that child is under the age of 14, I do not 
understand. Ido not understand why we 
cannot allow them to bring this child 
into the country when he is accompanied 
by his parents. This is just beyond my 
comprehension. If we vote down this 
amendment, I think it will be one of the 
worst setbacks to the progress that has 
been made in the past 10 years in all of 
the mental retardation fields, including 
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the gains that have been made for the 
educable, and including the gains that 
we have been making in training re- 
tardees for jobs in our industry as well 
as the gains that have been made by hav- 
ing the United States Government hire 
retardees in the past year. 

All of these will go down the drain if 
we follow the recommendations of the 
Committee on Immigration this after- 
noon. President Kennedy recommended 
a more generous sort of legislation. The 
committee was not prepared to go so far. 
I hope that the committee in its wisdom 
will go along with this much narrower 
but still helpful and hopeful amendment. 
I hope the majority of the House will 
agree that it is only the humane thing 
to do. It is not a child’s fault that it 
was born retarded, but if he is retarded 
and he or she is accompanied by his or 
her parents, and his or her parents are 
eligible to enter, I think we should per- 
mit that child to come into this country 
as part of the family group. 

The subcommittee has done a gen- 
erally excellent job on this bill, and the 
amendment respecting epilepsy is fully 
warranted. Unfortunately, the illustra- 
tions in the testimony of the Attorney 
General I just described were not before 
subcommittee, since that testimony was 
given on February 10 of this year in Sen- 
ate committee hearings. Let us there- 
fore now recognize these humanitarian 
needs. This amendment is carefully re- 
stricted to the kind of immediate family 
situations I have described, and fully 
safeguards the public interest by provi- 
sions which are identical to present law 
in the case of relatives afflicted with tu- 
berculosis. There is no sound reason 
for failure to include it in the bill, and 
the positive reasons for including it will 
be clear to each person when he thinks 
of the precious personal ties which exist 
in his own family. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
my colleague, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] for introducing 
this amendment. I fee] it is one of the 
most humanitarian amendments that 
could be added to this bill. This is a 
bill to end discrimination. I feel to deny 
a child, coming with its parents, or a 
close relative, to this country for the rea- 
sons stated is most inhumane—a mis- 
fortunate child—a retarded child. 

Mr, Chairman, it seems to me we are 
going through an enlightened age which 
means that we ought not to discriminate 
against a child, who is otherwise quali- 
fied, to come here, even for a visit. It 
seems to me we should do more for the 
unfortunate in this respect. The heart- 
ache of having an afflicted baby is bad 
enough but to have to bear the separa- 
tion of family, is unjust. I certainly 
hope that the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment. I have 
had two experiences in my own district 
involving families who were barred from 
bringing in a retarded child because of 
the present provisions of the immigra- 
tion law. From my experience with 
those two families I know of nothing 
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more inhumane than to split a family 
in this way and to compel a retarded 
child to be left in a foreign country when 
the rest of the family are in the United 
States. 

I think every aspect of humane treat- 
ment should mean that a family should 
have the right to continue to live to- 
gether. In the particular two instances 
involving my own constituents the fami- 
lies had adequate resources to provide 
for the retarded child and were willing 
to give all assurances to the Attorney 
General. But still the provisions of the 
law barred them from bringing in the 
retarded child. I do not think this is 
a way that we should handle such cases. 
I believe this amendment to allow such 
retarded children under 14 to be ad- 
mitted when their parents come here is 
proper, and I hope the amendment will 
be approved. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island spoke to me about his 
amendment and inquired whether as a 
Representative from a border district, 
on the Canadian border, I had had any 
experience with the injustices perpe- 
trated as a result of the present law; and 
I have had. Even if a Canadian family 
wishes to make a tour of the United 
States and enters at the Peace Bridge at 
Buffalo, they pass through the Canadian 
gate unimpeded, cross the Canadian- 
American border line and come into Buf- 
falo where the U.S. Customs and Immi- 
gration inspectors are located. 

The inspector looks into the car to in- 
quire about the purpose of the visit and 
to ascertain if they are importing any- 
thing. He scrutinizes the occupants of 
the car. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if he discerns a 
noticeably Mongoloid child in that car, 
they are ordered back. They have to 
turn around, leave the United States 
and return to Canada. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
inhumane, unfair, and antiquated type of 
procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that 
they have not accepted the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment has my 
wholehearted support. I feel that we 
need it and I hope that other Members 
will recognize the importance of this 
amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I would like to join 
in supporting the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty]. I feel it is 
a very desirable amendment and that it 
should be adopted. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I rise in support of H.R. 2580 
to amend the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. The reforms which this bill will 
bring to our discriminatory and anti- 
quated immigration code are certainly 
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long overdue. I am pleased to add my 
congratulations and gratitude to the 
Judiciary Committee for bringing out a 
measure as comprehensive and to-the- 
point as this one now before us. 

To anyone familiar with my record on 
this issue of liberalizing our immigration 
code, my enthusiasm and deep personal 
satisfaction over this bill will come as no 
surprise. I have advocated reform along 
these lines ever since I came to the Con- 
gress and was pleased to introduce a 
comprehensive bill of my own early in 
the current session; my bill being H.R. 
741, introduced on January 4, 1965. 

Perhaps because my own parents were 
immigrants to this country, perhaps he- 
cause I am proud to count a great many 
first and second generation immigrants 
among my constituency, and perhaps 
because this aspect of the American 
dream has always been most meaningful 
for me; this Nation’s immigration laws 
have been a special concern of mine. I 
have long been aware of the discrimina- 
tory, unjust, and arbitrary nature of the 
national origins quota system. I have 
had to deai firsthand with a great 
many heartbreaking situations involv- 
ing separation of loved ones, broken 
families, and orphaned youngsters 
which have been the direct result of out- 
neni and unresponsive immigraticn 

Ws. 

The national origins quota system, of 
course, has been shown to be unrealistic 
and unsuited to the needs of this country 
and its citizens. We have in this body 
repeatedly supported legislation to cir- 
cumvent the code and to provide so- 
called special humanitarian exemptions. 
It is certainly high time that we took 
the code apart and performed a major 
overhaul on it. That is the thrust of 
the bill now before us and it is my hope 
that it will prevail. 

The United States has been called a 
Nation of immigrants. National tradi- 
tions and the ethnic mores of virtually 
all other peoples of the modern world are 
lost among the shifting sands of time. 

Only we Americans can trace our ori- 
gins to a moment in recorded history, to 
a footstep upon Plymouth Rock, or a fleet 
of tiny Portuguese sailboats under com- 
mand of an Italian navigator grounding 
on the shoals of the East Indies, or the 
crack of a musket across North Bridge, 
in Concord, Mass. These are our ethnic 
and national origins, and they are the 
distillate of the traditions and folkways 
of immigrant peoples who came to these 
shores aboard the Mayflower, the Santa 
Maria, the Mauretania, and the Queen 
Mary. 

How many times have we been intro- 
duced to people who pronounce our 
name and then ask: “What nationality 
is that? Is that English? Is that Ger- 
man? Is that Italian?” Unless we can 
answer that our name is derivative of an 
Algonquin word, or an Iroquois, or a 
Cherokee, or a Seminole, we cannot hon- 
estly say we are ethnically American. 

The point is, of course, tha? this Na- 
tion was founded by, and as a haven for, 
the spiritually destitute, the downtrod- 
den, the enslaved, the peoples of the Old 
World who would seek a greater free- 
dom, who would worship God in their 
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own way, and who would be governed by 
men of their own choosing. 

It is contradictory and shameful to 
continue to serve modern immigration 
laws which conflict so broadly with that 
tradition. Because our present quota 
system is based on a period in our his- 
tory when there was little emigration 
from the countries of southern Europe 
and Africa, these peoples bear the brunt 
of the unfair restrictions. 

Because of my Italian ancestry, it is 
natural that I should be most keenly 
aware of the discriminatory nature of 
the system. Because of my Italian an- 
cestry, I am also keenly aware of the 
vigorous, inventive, progressive, and 
courageous record of brilliant achieve- 
ment which the Italian people have 
established on American soil. From 
Christopher Columbus down through the 
centuries to Fiorello LaGuardia, Enrico 
Fermi, and to the many Members of this 
and the other body who are of Italian 
descent, the record of contribution and 
achievement is brilliant and enviable by 
any standard. 

The same may certainly be said for the 
descendants of Greek nationals, Turks, 
Spanish, and the African nations. 

The single overriding point is that 
aliens should and must be evaluated as 
individuals, not as incorrigible vassals 
of a racial, ethnic, or national strain. 
They must be evaluated as future Ameri- 
cans, not as former Italians, or Greeks, 
or Congolese, or Ethiopians, or anything 
else. 
I anticipate that those who would ob- 
ject to a more liberal immigration code 
on grounds of labor competition will be 
reassured on the provision calling for 
secondary preference in such circum- 
stances. I would hope, too, that those 
who oppose on these grounds will take 
proper note of the preference given to 
professional people whose talents and 
services are urgently needed in this coun- 


But the single most significant aspect 
of this bill remains the removal of the 
national origins quota system. It will 
permit a more intelligent approach to 
admission of aliens. It will eliminate the 
burden of anxiety and unhappiness that 
plague so many of our citizens. It will 
restore the image of the United States 
in the eyes of the world as the true haven 
of democracy and freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, President Johnson has 
recently proclaimed that Ellis Island 
should become a part of the Statue of 
Liberty National Monument. I was 
happy to support this proclamation and 
had, in fact, suggested a similar action 
in a prior resolution before this body. I 
can think of no more fitting beacon to 
focus on that historic monument than 
the brilliant beam of an enlightened im- 
migration law. I support this bill, I in- 
tend to vote for it, and I earnestly urge 
oe to consider it favorably as 
well. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr, 
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Focarty] and wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. Chairman, only those Members of 
Congress who have had one of these 
situations occur in their-own district, 
where a family has not been permitted 
to bring a retarded child into this coun- 
try, although the parents were citizens 
and the balance of the family was here, 
knows the heartache that is involved in 
such a situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is a most 
unfair and inhumane law. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Representative who 
lives and represents a district on the 
border of Canada, I certainly urge the 
adoption of the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment and I 
strongly urge its adoption. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
2580. Enactment of the proposed revi- 
sion of our Immigration and Nationality 
Act will be one of the most significant 
and commendable accomplishments of 
this Congress. In my opinion, it will cor- 
rect inequities and injustices which have 
long been inconsistent with basic Amer- 
ican concepts and with the overall na- 
tional interest. 

The old law, as our country and your 
Congress have come to recognize, is no 
longer responsive to our present and, 
more particularly, our future needs. 

H.R. 2580 will replace the national 
origins system as a basis for selection of 
immigrants with a new system of admis- 
sions based upon the existence of close 
family relationships with U.S. citizens or 
permanent resident aliens, and upon the 
advantage to the United States gained 
from the special talents and skills of the 
prospective immigrant. 

Under the proposed legislation, the 
preference categories established will pay 
special heed to reuniting families. 
Parents, for example, will be admitted to 
join their children in the United States 
without regard to numerical limitations. 
Special preference will be given to those 
with professional skills, such as teachers, 
engineers and physicians, and others of 
exceptional ability in the arts and 
sciences. This is a more sound basis for 
selection than we have had in the past 
and one that is clearly in the national 
interest. 

This bill not only serves a great na- 
tional purpose by creating a more equi- 
table and beneficial immigration policy; 
it will also serve a second important pur- 
pose by eliminating a source of consid- 
erable foreign criticism, and thereby help 
improve our relations with many coun- 
tries around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to invite 
the attention of my colleagues to my own 
district, which has the largest Portu- 
guese-American population in the Unit- 
ed States. Under the national origins 
quota system, the Portuguese quota has 
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always been greatly oversubscribed. As 
a result, members of many families in my 
district have been forcibly separated 
from close relatives overseas for years, 
while other national quotas have gone 
unused in many instances. 

We have been required to seek special 
legislation—an act of Congress—to al- 
leviate such hardships and try to reunite 
families. Sometimes we were successful, 
sometimes not. Always it has been dif- 
ficult and heartrending to those in- 
volved. 

This new program, which has had the 
careful and deliberate attention of the 
administration and the Congress, will re- 
turn to naturalization procedures the 
sense of fairness, opportunity and na- 
tional pride which lies at the root of this 
nation of immigrants. 

The essence of this legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, is the elimination of injustice. 
As such, it deserves our wholehearted 
support. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE, I yield to the chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to indicate that my interest in the 
amendment and the position I have on 
this side of the aisle is that I will not 
oppose the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHeLAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
in urging that this amendment which, 
under reasonable safeguards, would per- 
mit mentally retarded children and other 
close relatives witk a history of mental 
illness to be reunited with their families, 
be approved, and made a part of this bill. 

One of the prime objectives of this leg- 
islation which we have been considering 
for the last 2 days is to insure that fam- 
ilies are no longer needlessly and pain- 
fully separated for arbitrary reasons. 
This amendment would help to make 
this objective a reality in a very mean- 
ingful sense. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], who of- 
fered this meritorious amendment, has 
cited an example of the type of hardship 
this provision would alleviate. In my 
files I have another pointed example of 
the good, the decency and the common 
sense which this amendment would per- 
mit. I am sure that many of our col- 
leagues know of similar situations. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge that his 
amendment be approved. I urge that it 
be approved so that our traditional sense 
of fairness may be made a part of this 
very vital section of the law of our land. 
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Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
FOGARTY]. 

There is no one in the Congress who 
understands so well, has done as much or 
has worked so hard in the field of mental 
retardation as the distinguished Mem- 
ber from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 
For years, he has listened to the heart- 
aches of families who have mentally re- 
tarded children among a perfectly nor- 
mal family of children. He has led this 
Government in attempting to alleviate 
the hardships that have been imposed 
upon such families. He has been the 
constant and consistent champion of the 
goals and efforts of the National Associ- 
ation of Retarded Children. He has in- 
stituted legislation and implemented this 
legislation through the appropriation 
process in meeting the great challenges 
that this field poses. So he knows, as 
few others in this Nation, the impor- 
tance of doing something in this field. 
And he is acutely aware of the anguish 
that is visited upon families who are eli- 
gible to come into this country under our 
immigration laws but who must leave 
behind any child who is mentally re- 
tarded. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
seeks to correct this inequity. It is a 
humane proposal. It is surrounded with 
sufficient safeguards with advice from 
the Attorney General and Surgeon Gen- 
eral in all matters concerning the admis- 
sion of aliens and their families among 
whom there is a mentally deficient child. 
All Mr. Focarty’s amendment would do 
would be to make eligible for admission 
the mentally retarded child, under 14 
years of age, whose mother and father 
and other members of the child’s family 
are eligible for admission. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee in 
charge of the bill ought to accept this 
amendment. If it does not, I hope the 
Committee of the Whole will overwhelm- 
ingly adopt the amendment of our col- 
league [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, since the MacGregor 
amendment was adopted by a teller vote 
by a margin of 1, because of the fact that 
the present occupant of the chair did 
not have an opportunity to vote on it, I 
assume we will have a rollcall vote on 
that amendment, and I would like to 
comment before that vote is taken 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man suspect how the Chair would have 
voted? 

Mr. STRATTON. I apologize, Mr. 
Chairman, for taking the liberty of 
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guessing how the Chair might have 
voted. I just know how humane the 
gentleman is when it comes to dealing 
with our Latin American friends. I could 
not help but notice, Mr. Chairman, that 
those who are pushing this amendment 
today as an official policy of the Repub- 
lican Members of this body, were some 
of the same people who I remember 2 
years ago on this floor, when our ses- 
sion extended into December, periodi- 
cally berating this administration for 
not having recognized the very special 
relationship that exists between this 
country and the people of Latin America, 
and thus have enforced more vigor- 
ously the Monroe Doctrine, which em- 
bodies that very special relationship. 
It is strange, indeed, to see that today 
these very same people on the other side 
of the aisle are now suggesting an amend- 
ment that would seriously breach that 
special relationship. 

I think the MacGregor amendment 
should be defeated, and I hope it will be 
defeated on the rollcall vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rooney of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 533, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the MacGregor 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the so-called MacGregor amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MACGREGOR: 
On page 39, line 16, strike the period 
and the sentence that follows and insert: 
Provided, That exclusive of immediate 
relatives of the United States citizens speci- 
fied in subsection (b) of section 201, the 
number of special immigrants who may be 
issued immigrant visas pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 101(a)(27)(A) shall not 
in any fiscal year subsequent to June 30, 
1968, exceed a total of 115,000, such visas to 
be issued to qualified special immigrants in 
the chronological order in which such spe- 
cial immigrants are registered on lists which 
shall be maintained in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
State.” 

On page 39, line 18, strike the words: “in 
any one fiscal year” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “during the fiscal years 1965, 1966 
and 1967.” 

On page 40, lines 12 and 13, strike the 
words: “entitled to a special immigrant clas- 
sification under section 101(a) (27) (A), or is” 
and on line 17 after the figure “(8)” insert 
the words “or of special immigrant visas 
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authorized to be issued under section 224, 
as the case may be.“ 

On page 41, line 5, strike the comma and 
insert the words “or of special immigrant 
visas authorized to be issued under section 
224,". 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 189, nays 218, answered 
“present” 6, not voting 19, as follows: 

[Roll No. 248] 


YEAS—189 
Abbitt Ford, Gerald R. Morton 
Abernethy Fountain Mosher 
Frelinghuysen Natcher 
Anderson, II. Fuqua Nelsen 
Andrews, Gathings O’Konskt 
N. Dak. Gettys O'Neal, Ga. 
Arends Goodell Passman 
Ashbrook Griffin Pelly 
Ashmore Gross Pirnie 
Baring Grover Poage 
Bates Gubser Poff 
Battin Gurney Purcell 
Belcher Hagan, Ga. Quie 
Bennett Haley Quillen 
Hall Reid, Til, 
Betts Halleck Reifel 
Bolton Hamilton Reinecke 
Bow Hansen, Idaho Rhodes, 
Bray Hardy Rivers, S. C 
Brock Harsha Roberts 
Broomfield Harvey, Ind, Robison 
Broyhill, N.C. Hébert Roudebush 
Broyhill, Va. Henderson Roush 
Buchanan Herlong Satterfield 
Burleson Hicks Saylor 
Byrnes, Wis. Horton Schneebeli 
Cahill Hosmer Schweiker 
Callaway Hull Scott 
Carter Hutchinson Secrest 
Cederberg Ichord Shriver 
Chamberlain Jarman Skubitz 
Chelf Jennings Smith, Calif. 
Clancy Johnson, Okla. Smith, N.Y. 
Clausen, Johnson, Pa, Smith, Va. 
Don H. Jonas Springer 
Clawson, Del Jones, Mo. Staford 
Collier Keith Stalbaum 
Colmer King, N.Y. Stanton 
Conable Kunkel Stephens 
Cooley Stubblefield 
Corbett Langen Talcott 
Cunningham Latta Taylor 
Curtin Lennon Teague, Calif 
Curtis Lipscomb Teague, Tex 
Dague Long, La. Thomson, Wis. 
Davis, Ga. McClory Tuck 
Davis, Wis. McCulloch Tuten 
Derwinski McDade Utt 
Devine McEwen Waggonner 
Dickinson McMillan Walker, Miss. 
Dole MacGregor Walker, N. Mex. 
Dorn arsh Watkins 
Dowdy Martin, Ala Watson 
Downing Martin, Mass. Watts 
Duncan, Oreg. Martin, Nebr. Whalley 
Duncan, Tenn. Matthews Whitener 
er May Whitten 
Edwards, Ala. Michel Widnall 
Ellsworth Mills Williams 
Erlenborn Minshall Wiison, Bob 
Evins, Tenn. Mize Wyatt 
Fino Moeller Wydler 
Fisher Moore Younger 
Flynt Moorhead 
NAYS—218 
Adams Boland Conte 
Addabbo Bolling Conyers 
Albert Brademas Corman 
Anderson, Brooks Craley 
Tenn. Brown, Calif. Culver 
Annunzio ke Daddario 
Ashley Burton, Calif. Daniels 
Aspinall Byrne, Pa. Dawson 
Ayres allan de la Garza 
Baldwin Cameron Delaney 
Carey Dent 
Barrett Casey Denton 
Beckworth Celler Diggs 
Bell Clark Dingell 
Bingham Cleveland Donohue 
Blatnik Clevenger Dow 
Cohelan - Duiski 


al Kastenmeler Redlin 
Edmondson Kelly Reid, N.Y. 
Ed . . Keogh Resnick 
Evans, Colo. King, Calif. Reuss 
Everett King, Utah Rhodes, Pa. 
Fallon Kirwan Rivers, 
Farbstein Kluczynski 
Farnsley Krebs Rogers, Colo. 
Farnum Leggett Rogers, 4 
Fascell Lindsay Ronan 
Fe Ronealio 
Findley McCarthy Rooney, N.Y. 
Flood McDowell Rooney, Pa. 
Fogarty McFall Roosevelt 
Foley McGrath Rosenthal 
Ford, McVicker Rostenkowski 
William D. Ma Roybal 
Ryan 
Friedel Mackay St Germain 
Fulton, Pa Mackie St. Onge 
Fulton, Tenn. Madden Scheuer 
Mahon Schisler 
Garmatz Mailliard user 
Giaimo Matsunaga Selden 
Gibbons Meeds Senner 
Gilbert Miller Shipley 
Gilligan Minish Sickles 
en Mink Sikes 
Grabowski Monagan Slack 
Gray Morgan Smith, Iowa 
Green, Oreg Morrison Staggers 
Green, Pa. Morse Stratton 
Greigg Moss Sullivan 
Grider Multer Sweeney 
Griffiths Murphy, III Tenzer 
Hagen, Calif Murphy, N.Y. Thompson, Tex. 
Halpern urray Todd 
Hanley Nedzi Trimble 
Hanna Nix Tunney 
Hansen, Iowa O'Hara, III Tupper 
Hansen, Wash, O'Hara, Mich. dall 
Olsen, Mont Ullman 
Hathaway Olson, Minn. Van Deerlin 
Hawkins O'Neill, Mass. Vanik 
Hechler Ottinger Vigorito 
Helstoski Patman Vivian 
Holifield Patten Weltner 
Howard Pepper White, Idaho 
Hungate Perkins White, Tex. 
Huot Philbin Wilson, 
Irwin Pickle Charles H 
Jacobs Pike Wolff 
Joelson Pool Wright 
Johnson, Calif. Powell Yates 
Jones, Ala. rice Young 
Karsten Pucinski Zablocki 
Karth Race 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—6 
Hays Morris Steed 
Long, Md. Randall Willis 
NOT VOTING—19 
Anderws, Cramer O'Brien 
George W. Harvey, Mich. Rogers, Tex. 
Andrews, Holland Rumsfeld 
Glenn Kee Sisk 
Bonner Kornegay Thomas 
Burton, Utah Landrum Thompson, N.J. 
Cabell Mathias Toll 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Toll against. 

Mr. Steed for, with Mr, Thompson of New 
Jersey against. 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Kee against. 

Mr. Long of Maryland for, with Mr. Thomas 
against. 

Mr, Morris for, with Mr. Sisk against. 

Mr. Randall for, with Mr. Holland against. 

Mr. Cramer for, with Mr. Mathias against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Cabell against. 

Mr. Kornegay for, with Mr. O'Brien against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. George W. Andrews with Mr. Rumsfeld, 


Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Glenn 
Andrews. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND]. If he were 
present he would have voted “no.” I 
voted yea.“ I withdraw my vote and 


vote “present.” 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a live pair with the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas]. If he were 
present he would have voted “no.” I 
voted “yea.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote present.“ 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk]. If he were present 
he would have voted “no.” I withdraw 
my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr.THompson]. If he were pres- 
ent he would have voted “no.” I voted 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“presen! 1 1 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kee]. If he were present 
he would have voted no.“ I voted “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. TOLL]. If he were present he 
would have voted “no.” I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the comiaittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HALL. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hatt moves to recommit the bill, H.R. 
2580, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 318, nays 95, not voting 19, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 249 
YEAS—318 
Adams Bell Byrne, Pa. 
Addabbo Bennett Byrnes, Wis. 
Albert Iry Cahill 
Anderson, Ill. Betts Callan 
Anderson, Bingham Cameron 
Tenn. Blatnik Carey 
An j Carter 
N. Dak. Boland Casey 

Annunzio ling Ced 
Arends Bolton Celler 
Ashbrook Bow berlain 
Ashley Brademas Clancy 

Brock Clark 

Brooks Clausen, 
Baldwin Broomifie! Don H 
Bandstra Brown, Calif. Clawson, Del 
Barrett Broyhill, Va Cleveland 
Bates Burke Cl 
Battin Burton, Calif. Cohelan 
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Wash. 


Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Abbitt 
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King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Laird 


Patman 
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Henderson Murray Stephens 
Herlong Natcher Stubblefield 
Hull O'Neal, Ga Taylor 
Ichord Teague, Tex. 
Jennings Poage Tuck 
Jonas Purcell Tuten 
Jones, Ala. Quillen Utt 
Jones, Mo. Randall Waggonner 
Lennon Rivers, S.C. Walker, Miss. 
Lipscomb Roberts Walker, N. Mex. 
Long, La. Roudebush Watson 
McMillan Satterfield Watts 
Mahon Scott White, Tex 
Secrest Whitener 
Martin, Ala. Selden Whitten 
Matthews Smith, Calif. Williams 
Mills Smith, Va Willis 
Morris Steed 
NOT VOTING—19 

Andrews, Cramer O'Brien 

George W. Harvey, Mich. Rogers, Tex. 
Andrews, Holland Rumsfeld 

Glenn Kee Sisk 
Bonner Kornegay Thomas 
Burton, Utah Landrum Thompson, N.J. 
Ca Mathias Toll 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Mathias for, with Mr. Cramer against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Bonner against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Kornegay against. 

Mr. Thomas for, with Mr. Rogers of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Holland for, with Mr. Landrum against. 

Mr. Cabell for, with Mr. George W. An- 
drews against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Rumsfeld. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 

Mr. O’Brien with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 


Mr. HALPERN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2580, 
as amended, is almost wholly a Repub- 
lican bill. Its substantive content repre- 
sents more of H.R. 9136 than any other 
proposed bill in this field. 

The most significant changes made by 
the subcommittee as it completely re- 
wrote the administration bill all came 
from H.R. 9136, the Moore immigration 
bill. These are: 

First. Abolition of the national ori- 
gins system after 3 years—not immedi- 
ately or after 5 years—allowing for 
a reasonable period of adjustment. 

Second. Reallocation of unused quota 
numbers during the transition to over- 
subscribed countries during the 3-year 
interim—a provision that will result in a 
complete clean up of the backlogs of 
qualified intending immigrants. 

Third. Elimination of all delegation 
of authority to the executive branch of 
control over immigration policy and re- 
tention of complete authority in the 
Congress. 

Fourth. First emphasis in the prefer- 
ence schedule upon the reuniting of 
families—not to the importation of 
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skilled labor as proposed by the admin- 
istration. 

Fifth. A numerical limitation upon 
the number of refugees to be admitted. 

Sixth. Stricter controls and restric- 
tions upon immigrants entering for gain- 
ful employment—nowhere found in the 
administration or any other bills, in this 


area. 

Seventh. A limit upon admissions 
from colonies and dependencies. 

Eighth. Provision that in the event 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere increases by 10 percent over a 
5-year average, the President must re- 
port to the Congress, with his recom- 
mendations if any. 

Additionally the Republicans are re- 
sponsible for the elimination of a long 
list of provisions which would not have 
been in the best interests of the United 
States. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
ALBERT]. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


STATUTORY CHALLENGE TO THE 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM MIS- 
SISSIPPI 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today 31 
Members of the House announced that 
on September 21 we will bring to the 
floor of the House a privileged resolution 
with respect to the statutory challenge 
to the Representatives from Mississippi. 

The statutory challenge is now pend- 
ing before the House Administration 
Committee. Under rule XI, section 24, of 
the Rules of the House it should have 
been finally reported by July 4. Instead 
there has been inordinate delay. 

The House must have the opportunity 
to confront this vital issue during this 
session of Congress. The facts are clear. 
There is no excuse for further delay. 
In the 1964 congressional elections a sub- 
stantial number of American citizens 
were denied the right to vote. The un- 
constitutional denial of the right to vote 
makes these elections illegal, and the 
seats should be vacated. 

Courageous citizens of Mississippi, 
members of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party and civil rights workers 

-from other areas have risked their lives 
to present the testimony concerning the 
systematic intimidation, harassment, 
terror, and murder which has prevented 
Mississippi Negroes from voting. 

I urge all Members of the House to join 
in support of this resolution which will 
pe brought before the House on Septem- 

r 21. 
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Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recor the statement which I is- 
sued today concerning the privileged res- 
olution which will be brought to the 
floor on September 21. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM F. 
RYAN ANNOUNCING PLANS To BRING Mis- 
SISSIPPI CHALLENGE TO HOUSE FLOOR ON 
SEPTEMBER 21 


The statutory challenge to the seating of 
the Mississippi Congressmen is now pend- 
ing before the House Administration Com- 
mittee. This challenge is based on the de- 
liberate and unconstitutional disenfranchise- 
ment of American citizens in the 1964 con- 
gressional elections in Mississippi. We are 
determined that the House have the oppor- 
tunity to confront this vital issue during this 
session of Co: 

We therefore plan, under the rules and 
precedents of the House, to bring to the 
floor on September 21 a privileged resolu- 
tion discharging the House Administration 
Committee from further consideration of the 
challenge and declaring the contested seats 
vacant, unless the committee reports to the 
House before then, 

We are convinced that Members of the 
House should have the opportunity to vote 
on this challenge before the session adjourns. 
That is clearly the intent of rule XI, section 
24, of the Rules of the House, which states: 

“The Committee on House Administration 
shall make a final report to the House in all 
contested election cases not later than six 
months from the first day of the first reg- 
ular session of the Congress to which the 
contestee is elected except in a contest from 
the Territory of Alaska, in which case the 
time shall not exceed nine months.” 

The 6-month time limit expired on July 
4, yet the matter has not yet come before 
the House. 

There has been great delay. 

In complying with the statute governing 
the challenge, (title 2, U.S. Code, sec. 201 et 
seq.) the contestants obtained over 600 dep- 
ositions supporting their care. These deposi- 
tions were filed with the Clerk of the House 
on May 17. The Clerk promised to print 
the depositions as required by the statute, 
then reversed his position. It was not until 
July 29 that the Clerk transmitted the print- 
ed record to the Speaker who then referred 
the record of the challenge to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

During the delay in printing the record, 
the contestants filed their briefs, pursuant to 
the statute. These briefs were filed on June 
28, and copies were served on that date on 
the contestees. In spite of this fact, the 
Clerk has taken the position that the con- 
testees brief does not have to be filed until 
September 1. 

Despite the delay in printing, the chal- 
lenge has been before the committee since 
July 29. To date, the committee and its 
Subcommittee on Elections have not sched- 
uled a single meeting on the challenge. 

The facts supporting the challenge are 
clear. There is no substantive reason for fur- 
ther delay. There is no question that in the 
1964 congressional elections a substantial 
number of American citizens were denied the 
right to vote in Mississippi because of their 
color. This unconstitutional denial of the 
right to vote has been accomplished by a 
deliberate policy of intimidation, harass- 
ment, and terror, and even murder. 

Mississippi’s deliberate policy of disen- 
franchisement has been overwhelmingly 
documented. The US. Department of 
Justice has lawsuits in no less than 30 
of the 82 Mississippi counties. The Clyil 
Rights Commission has issued reports con- 
cerning the terror tactics used to stop 
Negroes from voting in Mississippi. There 
have been at least five murders since 1961 
directly connected with the effort to register 
Negroes. In fact, just this week a minister 
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was critically wounded because of his in- 
volvement with voter registration. In addi- 
tion, the 2,932 pages of depositions filed in 
support of the challenge constitutes a vivid 
record of the almost unbelievable brutality 
perpetrated against Negroes who try to ex- 
ercise their basic constitutional right to vote. 
Never before has any issue been so thor- 
oughly documented prior to action by the 
House. 


The current challenges, moreover, do not 
present new and untested questions to the 
House. They are thoroughly supported by a 
long line of precedents. In over 40 election 
contests in the past, the House has set aside 
election results where Negro citizens were 
excluded from the polls. 

This challenge involves more than the im- 
mediate question of the Missis- 
sippi Congressmen. It is a testament of 
courage and a declaration of determination 
on the part of many Negro citizens. By 
bringing this challenge they affirm their be- 
lief that ultimately, through the orderly 
process of law, the U.S. Constitution will be 
upheld, The Members of the House must be 
given the opportunity to prove that they 
are right. 

On the opening day of Congress, 149 Mem- 
bers of the House voted against administer- 
ing the oath to the Mississippi congressional 
delegation. What has since been revealed 
only confirms the judgment that Mississippi 
has trampled upon the U.S. Constitution by 
denying American citizens the right to vote. 

We cannot condone the election of US. 
Representatives who gained their seats 
through an unconstitutional election. There 
are those who risked their lives to present 
this challenge to the House in order that we 
may exercise our solemn obligation to the 
Constitution of the United States. On Sep- 
tember 21 we are determined that the House 
will have that opportunity. 

The following Members of Congress have 
agreed to support the resolution of Septem- 
ber 21 discharging the House Administration 
Committee from further consideration of the 
Mississippi challenge and declaring the con- 
tested seats vacant: 

John Brademas, 3d District of Indiana. 

George E. Brown, Jr., 29th District of Call- 
fornia. 

Phillip Burton, 5th District of California. 

Jeffery Cohelan, 7th District of California. 

John Conyers, Jr., Ist District of Michigan. 

Emilio Q. Daddario, 1st District of Con- 
necticut. 

Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 
Michigan. 

John G. Dow, 27th District of New York. 

Ken W. Dyal, 33d District of California. 

Don Edwards, 9th District of California. 

Leonard Farbstein, 19th District of New 
York. 

Donald M. Fraser, 5th District of Minne- 


sota. 

Jacob H. Gilbert, 22d District of New York. 

Seymour Halpern, 6th District of New 
York. 

Augustus F. Hawkins, 21st District of Cali- 
fornia. 

Charles S. Joelson, 8th District of New 
Jersey. 

Paul J. Krebs, 12th District of New Jersey. 

Joseph G. Minish, lith District of New 
Jersey. 

Patsy T. Mink, at large of Hawail. 

Robert N. C. Nix, 2d District of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
Adam C. Powell, 18th District of New 
York. 
John A. Race, 6th District of Wisconsin. 
Ogden R. Reid, 26th District of New York. 
Joseph Y. Resnick, 28th District of New 
York. 
James Roosevelt, 26th District of Cali- 
fornia. 
s — jamin S. Rosenthal, 8th District of New 
or! 
William F. Ryan, 20th District of New 
York. 


13th District of 
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James H. Scheuer, 2ist District of New 
York. 

Charles A. Vanik, 21st. District of Ohio. 

Weston E. Vivian, 2d District of Michigan. 

Lester C. Wolff, 3d District of New York. 


PLAYING POLITICS WITH MAN- 
KIND’S FUTURE 


Mr. WOLFF, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican leadership of this House has ex- 
hibited once more its inclination to play 
politics with the peace of the world— 
rather than join in a serious effort to 
bring about a just peace in Vietnam. 
Constructive criticism is to be en- 
couraged in a democracy, but political 
demogoguery aimed at dividing this 
country for the sake of their own warped 
conception of their domestic advance- 
ment endangers our national security 
and directly abets the Communists in 
their effort to pit American against 
American. 

There was not a single constructive 
thought on how to bring about peace in 
Vietnam in the Republican White Paper. 
We were instead treated to a political 
diatribe aimed at dividing the most re- 
spected of our national leaders. We have 
a commitment in Vietnam—it is a com- 
mitment to peace and to that end we are 
engaged at this very moment in maxi- 
mum resistance. But the true colors 
show through today—they reveal a com- 
mitment to political harangue while the 
future of mankind hangs in the balance, 
and the security of our country as well. 
They reveal a dedication to a trigger- 
happy former candidate who Still 
breathes strong in the Republican breast. 
They reveal that the Republicans have 
never quite understood why we are in 
Vietnam. 

Perhaps if they would get out from 
under the weighty tomes of their erudite 
research into the present for a moment, 
they would realize that the real problem 
facing the world is how to bring about 
peace in Vietnam—and not how to get 
elected next year. 


VIETNAM 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER prc tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day out of grave concern that our dia- 
logs for peace are being smothered by 
partisan efforts to cast upon our present 
administration and upon the Democratic 
administrations of the past, the sole re- 
sponsibility for the crisis that now exists 
for us and for the world in Vietnam. 
Let us not forget that since the Geneva 
agreement of 1954, until 1960 this coun- 
try was led by the Republican Party and 
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much could be said about things that 
could have been done then which might 
have prevented this painful situation in 
that part of the world today. But of 
what use is hindsight when what we 
must seek today is a means to end this 
war and to bring the parties to the con- 
ference table? We must be looking to 
the future and working through every 
possible means to bring an end to this 
conflict. 

I am thoroughly convinced that our 
President is earnestly doing everything 
within his power and resources to seek 
the peace in Vietnam. Iam equally cer- 
tain that few are completely satisfied 
with the progress of our efforts to bring 
this matter to the stage of constructive 
negotiation. However, I believe that 
just as we are impatient that the talks 
begin, still in our anxiety to end this 
war we must be willing to allow the 
President the fullest degree of flexibility 
to bring about the desired result. We 
can continue to urge that he seek the 
involvement of the United Nations, but 
he has told us that he is doing every- 
thing possible to take this matter to the 
United Nations. Where bombs failed to 
bring the necessary conciliatory attitude, 
the President called for a temporary 
cease-fire, to no immediate avail. He 
has agreed to negotiate without precon- 
dition, but still he has had no affirma- 
tive response. 

The critical period of the monsoons 
is nearly over and we have been able 
to hold our lines. I am firmly of the 
opinion that Hanoi will, if not already, 
begin to understand that the peace con- 
ference is the only course left to take. 

Being of this belief I do now urge the 
President to persist in his repeated ef- 
forts to draw Hanoi to the conference 
table in an ever-increasing demonstra- 
tion of good faith and determination that 
negotiations will in fact begin. 

Let us stop this dialog of war and more 
war preparations, of blame and accusa- 
tions, and begin in earnest our prepara- 
tion for peace. Certain of our goal, why 
should we wait? Let us ready the con- 
ference site. Let us send to Geneva our 
country’s foreign policy technicians and 
statesmen now. Let us commit our 
course for peace immediately. Let us 
invite our allies to journey with us once 
again to Geneva to resolve a new peace 
treaty for Vietnam. Let us hasten to 
sit as a nation determined that our will 
for peace shall be done. Let us wait 
upon Hanoi in Geneva and in so doing 
win this war with utter and complete 
faith that our President is right in his 
great expectations for peace. 

And finally let us promise now with- 
out reservations that the bombs shall 
cease to fall from the very instant that 
the negotiations begin. 

Let us be prepared to match every mili- 
tary dollar that we have spent these past 


11 years in Vietnam with a like dollar for 


peace, for the restoration of this war- 
torn country, for its economic develop- 
ment, for education, for food and medi- 
cal care for its desperately poor people. 

Let us produce a lasting peace and 
credit ourselves as a nation with faith 
that peoples everywhere liberated from 
the fear of hunger and deprivation will 
choose the way of freedom. 
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HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, through 
all of my career in public life, both in this 
great body and in the senate of the Com- 
monwealth which I am pleased to repre- 
sent here, I have never felt compelled to 
support any action which would circum- 
vent established procedures. Although 
I have been asked from time to time to 
support procedural shortcuts, I have al- 
ways tested the question against my 
commitment to the rules of normal leg- 
islative process. And, up until this hour, 
I have never found a question strong 
enough to penetrate that commitment. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
strained to make these remarks; because 
today marks the first time in my entire 
career that I have found a question 
which demands a breach in our proce- 
dures. Today I am adding my name to 
the discharge petition on behalf of the 
District of Columbia home rule bill. 

I do not take this action lightly. It is 
inconsistent with my record and my con- 
cepts of public service. But after study- 
ing the situation, after reading the rec- 
ord of frustration over the years, and 
after balancing all this against the cur- 
rent social situation in the District, I 
have reluctantly decided that the dis- 
charge petition is the only hope for ac- 
tion on a bill that should have passed 
years ago. 

My views on home rule are well known 
in this body. I was among the original 
cosponsors of a home rule bill in the cur- 
rent session, my bill being H.R. 5803. In 
my view, denial of home rule for the Dis- 
trict contradicts democratie vrinciples 
which are the very bedrock of this 
Republic. 

It is one of the vital domestic issues 
facing us today. It is no less serious 
than poverty in Appalachia, unemploy- 
ment in the slums, or school dropouts. 
We are witnessing today what appears 
to be a major crime wave in the District. 
We are witnessing an obvious and dis- 
graceful social tragedy in the District 
public school system. Every passing day 
condemns more District youngsters to a 
lifetime of ignorance, frustration, and 
despair. 

Congressional control over the District 
has failed to come to grips with these 
problems. We may prosecute a mighty 
war on poverty, or provide revolutionary 
medical care programs for the aged, but 
we have failed to solve the local prob- 
lems of the Capital City of this great and 
prosperous Nation. 

I suggest it is high time we gave the 
citizens of this city a chance to work on 
their own problems, a chance to work out 
their own solutions, and a chance to ex- 
ercise the responsibilities of citizenship 
which we are only too eager to remind 
them about whenever a new crime is 
committed or a new name is added to the 
welfare roles. 
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I am pleased and proud to sign the 
discharge petition on behalf of home rule 
for the District of Columbia. I earnestly 
urge all of my colleagues to do likewise. 


LET THE GUILTY ONES CLEAN IT UP 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
newspapers are often not the most ac- 
curate sources from which to quote, I 
would like to comment on two articles 
that have recently appeared in the press. 

One concerns a proposal that the 
Federal Government—through the pov- 
erty program—pay the people of the 
Watts section of Los Angeles to clean up 
the rubble and gutted buildings that re- 
sulted from 5 days of rioting there; the 
second concerns Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s suggestion that those persons 
arrested during the 5 days of rioting, 
looting, and burning should be put on 
probation—probation for participating 
in an armed uprising that took 34 lives, 
injured over 850 persons, and caused well 
over $175 million in property damage. 
To me, both proposals are absurd. 

Of course, not all of the guilty were 
apprehended, but there have been over 
3,100 persons arrested in connection with 
the rioting and looting that swept Los 
Angeles. Some of those arrested were 
charged with felonies; the majority were 
charged with misdemeanors. Many of 
those arrested have since come to trial, 
have been sentenced and fined. Many 
others are still awaiting trial. 

Instead of the Federal Government 
paying the people of Watts to clean up 
the results of the lawlessness and wan- 
ton destruction there, let us let the guilty 
ones clean it up. 

Mr. Speaker, many persons more wise 
than I have warned of the dangers pre- 
sented when high public officials, clergy- 
men, and others give moral support to 
the breakdown of law and order under 
the guise of so-called social protest. Out 
of a disregard for some laws soon comes 
complete disregard for all law. 

Speaking from 10 years experience as 
a judge—in city, juvenile, and circuit 
courts—I have found that the best 
punishment for any crime, the punish- 
ment that most serves as a deterrent to 
future lawlessness, is the punishment 
that best fits the crime. In this case, I 
can think of nothing more fitting than 
that the persons arrested during the riot- 
ing in Los Angeles be sentenced to hard 
labor cleaning up the city they have torn 
apart. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, some of our fuzzy- 
minded eggheads will probably call this 
cruel and unusual punishment, but to 
me and to most plain, ordinary Ameri- 
cans, it is just plain good sense. 

Let us hope this situation will show 
that lawlessness will not be rewarded 
by more Federal handouts, or punished 
by a mere reprimand, but instead will be 
punished by a just and strict penalty 
meted out in the best interests of all of 
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our citizens. Any other course will 
surely invite a repetition of such occur- 
rences as we witnessed in Los Angeles. 
We in the Congress certainly cannot 
dictate to the courts as to how they dis- 
pense justice—but, we can control the 
flow of Federal funds. 


A NEEDED CRUSADE 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, the very foundation of this Republic 
is being undermined by a determined, 
nationwide campaign to discredit our law 
enforcement agencies. Every rapist, 
murderer, robber, and petty thief is ex- 
cused for his crime because we have 
swallowed the Communist line intended 
to make our police ineffective. 

It is time we stage a new crusade in 
America, a crusade in which every re- 
sponsible public official and every law- 
abiding, decent citizen should join, a 
crusade to protect our law officers as 
they strive to protect us. 

As Martin Luther King and Bayard 
Rustin and other agitators go about the 
country calling for the ouster of good 
police officers and doing everything with- 
in their power to wreck the effectiveness 
of our law enforcement agencies, I would 
like to call to your attention some figures 
I just received from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Last year 88 law enforcement officers 
were killed in the line of duty. Fifty- 
seven of these were murdered by crimi- 
nals. From 1960 to 1964, 225 law enforce- 
ment officers have been killed in the line 
of duty. I think the President should 
tell the American people those facts on 
one of his television programs in which 
he makes excuses for those who are part 
of the planned program of lawlessness 
and civil disobedience. I think we, as 
the elected representatives of the people, 
should demand a return to law and order 
and give our unqualified support to the 
law enforcement officers we ask to risk 
their lives to protect us and our society 
against those who would set themselves 
against society and those whose intent it 
is to destroy America. 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COM- 
MITTEE TRIBUTE TO CLARENCE 
BROWN, CHARTER MEMBER 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise as chairman of the Republican 
policy committee to report to the body 
the action taken at our meeting yester- 
day in connection with the passing of our 
beloved colleague Clarence Brown. The 
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policy committee adopted a resolution 
which I shall read in a moment. 

First, I would like to express my own 
sympathy to the family of our late col- 
league, and to say that the privilege of 
serving in this body and on the policy 
committee with this great and dedicated 
American was one of the finest experi- 
ences of my political career. He will be 
missed sorely. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now read the state- 
ment adopted by the policy committee: 
HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE TRIB- 

UTE TO CLARENCE BROWN, CHARTER MEM- 

BER 

The passing of our beloved colleague, Clar- 
ence Brown of Ohio, creates a vacancy on 
this committee that will never be filled. 

This great Congressman, a Member of the 
House since 1939, was a founder of the Re- 
publican policy committee. Prior to the es- 
tablishment of this committee, he served on 
the Republican steering committee which 
preceded the policy committee. 

His wise and generous counsel were always 
evident in our deliberations. His guidance 
and understanding went far in making this 
committee an effective instrument of his be- 
loved Republican Party. 

The Republican policy committee of the 
House of Representatives expresses its deep 
sympathy to his bereaved family, and its 
gratitude for all that this great American 
accomplished during his years in our midst. 


TAX CREDIT FOR TUITION PAID 
TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Cirancy] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to provide a 
credit against Federal income tax for 
tuition paid by individuals to institu- 
tions of higher education. This legisla- 
tion would also allow tax credit for char- 
itable contributions made by individuals 
and corporations to colleges and uni- 
versities. 

I am deeply concerned over the mark- 
ed increase in the cost of higher edu- 
cation. Both private and public higher 
education institutions have increased 
their costs by an average of 25 percent 
over the last 5 years. Today private 
school tuition and fees average $831. 
Add to this figure the other expenses 
of attending college and it is clear that 
families in the modest income brackets 
need help and need it now. 

Under the provisions of our bill, what- 
ever amount was spent for college tui- 
tion up to $500 annually could be sub- 
tracted from a parent’s tax liability. 
The maximum $500 tax credit would be 
available for each child in college, thus 
giving some parents a multiple credit. 
The tax credit would also be available 
to the taxpayer who pays for his own 
education or that of his spouse. 

The assistance proposed by our bill, 
therefore, would substantially offset tu- 
ition costs, and in the case of attend- 
ance at some public institutions of high- 
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er learning would completely cover the 
costs of tuition. 

In my estimation a tax credit provides 
the soundest and fairest assistance to 
those who are financing the mounting 
costs of education. Such assistance is 
free from Federal control, both substan- 
tive and procedural, over educational 
policies. Moreover, there would be no 
need to expand the Federal bureaucracy 
to administer the program. And finally, 
no distinction is made between public or 
private universities or colleges. 

It is essential for the Nation’s pres- 
ent and future progress that we open 
college doors to all with the capacity and 
desire to acquire a higher education. 
Income tax credits appear to be the most 
effective and feasible method of achiev- 
ing this goal. I am hopeful and would 
urge, therefore, that early and favorable 
action be taken on our tax relief pro- 
posal. Help is urgently needed for the 
vast majority of students whose fami- 
lies are in the middle or lower income 
brackets which are most burdened by 
the spiraling costs of higher education. 

In order to adequately serve their 
ever-increasing enrollments, the Na- 
tion’s colleges and universities also need 
help to expand their facilities and facul- 
ties. It is well known that tuition fur- 
nishes only a fraction of a university’s 
operating expenses. For financial assist- 
ance they will turn to their alumni and 
friends for contributions. 

To encourage such charitable giving, I 
have included a provision in my bill to al- 
low tax credit for contributions made by 
individuals and corporations to institu- 
tions of higher education. This type of 
assistance is preferable to comprehen- 
sive Federal aid and is more in keeping 
with our traditions. 


SUGAR LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak in support of my bill, House Joint 
Resolution 634, and others like it, which 
would permit increased marketings of 
domestic beet and cane sugar during 1965 
and 1966. 

Our resolutions would permit the do- 
mestic beet sugar area and the mainland 
cane sugar area to market, as determined 
by the Secretary, a quantity of sugar not 
exceeding 3,025,000 short tons, raw 
value, and 1,100,000 short tons, raw value, 
respectively, during each of the years 
1965 and 1966. 

This additional sugar would be de- 
ducted from the quantities of sugar 
which otherwise might be authorized for 
purchase and importation in 1965 and 
1966 pursuant to other provisions of 
present sugar legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, hearings on this impor- 
tant legislation have now been concluded 
by the House Agriculture Committee, and 
I would hope that the committee will 
report the legislation favorably to the 
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House so that it may consider this legis- 
lation at the earliest possible time. 
Otherwise, sugar producers and proces- 
sors face a sugar crisis within a matter 
of months, and time is of the essence to 
them. 

This is because, as Members of the 
House may recall, the Government in 
1963 and 1964 encouraged increased pro- 
duction to alleviate the then-existing 
sugar shortage. But Congress failed to 
provide added authority to market the 
extra sugar subsequently produced. 

As a result, the sugar industry now 
faces the prospect by late October of 
being unable to sell so much as 1 pound 
of this year’s sugar crop until the start 
of the next calendar year. It normally 
in this period would market some 20 per- 
cent of the current crop. Also, the in- 
dustry would be unable to sell more of 
its backlogged inventory of around 
100,000 tons, which was our inventory at 
the start of the year. 

This would mean sugar farmers, who 
already expect an acreage cutback of 
around 10 percent next year, would have 
to accept far more severe cuts—perhaps 
as much as 30 percent. 

Plainly a chaotic situation for sugar 
growers and processors is developing, and 
Congress must take immediate steps to 
prevent it. 


SLUM CLEARANCE IS A HOAX 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, once 
in a while someone comes along and says 
something that we wish we could have 
said and says it in such a way that its 
logic compels your attention. Such is the 
case with the article by Daniel M. Fried- 
enberg in the “Speaking Out” column of 
the current issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Mr. Friedenberg points out the man- 
ner in which urban renewal has been used 
by some modern robber barons to plun- 
der the Federal Treasury under a guise 
of improving urban slum conditions. I 
do not often agree with the ultraliberal 
Christian Century but a recent article 
carried the following statement which is 
on target: 

Urban renewal may prove to be the con- 
temporary counterpart of the 19th century 
canal and railroad building, creating a new 
band of robber barons to outshine the Drews, 
Fisks, Vanderbilts, and Harrimans of yester- 
year. 


Does this overstate the case? Read 
Mr. Friedenberg’s article and judge for 
yourself. My personal experience after 
hundreds of hours of studying urban re- 
newal—I have thought of writing a book 
on it if I could find the time—certainly 
substantiates the contentions he makes. 

SLUM CLEARANCE Is A Hoax 
(By Daniel M. Friedenberg) 

It is time to stop playing the cynical 
charade called slum clearance. Only a few 
years ago the program seemed the high hope 
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for our decaying cities and their slum 
dwellers, but this dream has turned as bitter 
as the reality. Title I—the Federal subsidy 
program for urban renewal—has spawned 
corruption, produced gushers of profits for 
promoters and giant corporations, and 
pushed slum dwellers into worse pigsties. 
We must face up to these wretched facts, 
scrap the program, and then go on to pro- 
duce a new approach that can succeed. 

One measure of urban renewal is the cur- 
rent attitude of minority-group leaders. 
Originally they were among the most enthusi- 
astic supporters; now, the NAACP and other 
Negro groups militate against title I. The 
noted Negro writer, James Baldwin, has 
labeled urban renewal as “Negro removal.” 
And Planner Lyle E. Schaller put the matter 
bluntly in the magazine the Christian 
Century: “Urban renewal may prove to be 
the contemporary counterpart of the 19th- 
century canal and railroad building, creating 
a new band of robber barons to outshine the 
Drews, Fisks, Vanderbilts, and Harrimans of 
yesteryear.” 

As a builder and manager of apartment 
houses in New York City, I am familiar with 
the basic problems involved in urban re- 
newal: High rents, created by high land 
and construction costs, discriminate against 
the displaced poor more than any deliberate 
racial or ethnic policy. An example is the 
apartment house I constructed a few years 
ago in the city’s Lincoln Square area. Fora 
site I purchased several brownstones oc- 
cupied by Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans, 
struggling young artists and a wide assort- 
ment of other tenants. To cover the pur- 
chase and building costs, I had to charge an 
average of $75 per room per month in the 
new building. The high costs dictated the 
high rent, which dictated the type of 
clientele. The new apartment today has an 
exclusively upper-middle-class white ten- 
ancy. 

I was paying the bills on that project my- 
self, of course. If the project had been 
under title I, the city would have condemned 
and bought the land and buildings and sold 
them very cheaply to a developer. The loss— 
the difference between the purchase and 
resale prices—would be covered by public 
funds, two-thirds from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the rest from the city. As a sweetener 
the developer would get an attractive mort- 
gage with FHA insurance. 

In theory, combining the city power of 
condemnation with Federal subsidies seemed 
to be a brilliant device to meet a crisis in 
our cities. It would destroy the slums, create 
new housing units, bring vitality to blighted 
areas, and increase tax revenues. And the 
developers could charge rentals that would 
give the poor a place to live decently. 

‘Tragic results have come from this attrac- 
tive theory. In actual operation title I has 
primarily been used to move Negroes out of 
the more central and valuable areas. Ac- 
cording to the most recent figures, 72 per- 
cent of the families washed out by redevel- 
opment have been Negroes who have in- 
evitably been driven into the more remote 
black ghettoes. Second, urban renewal has 
destroyed many more housing units than it 
has created. As of last count, 150,000 units 
had been demolished and fewer than 43,000 
built, with two-thirds of the cleared land 
given over to highways, parking lots, offices, 
and civic and cultural centers, rather than 
to new hi Next, the few apartments 
built have seldom met the promise that they 
would rent cheaply, A survey several years 
ago indicated that the subsidized housing 
rented for $33 to $100 per room per month, 
whereas the evicted tenants had been paying 
less than $10. 

After 15 years of experience with this pro- 
gram, almost all responsible experts agree 
that urban renewal is not merely a failure— 
it is a disaster. Time after time, buildings 
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acquired with the promise of redevelopment 
have been milked for their rentals. Land 
has been cleared and left idle for years. 
The few units built have been mostly of the 
cheapest design. Payoffs have been made to 
political figures. Land seized by condemna- 
tion has been used to underwrite with tax- 
payer money such New York institutions as 
Lincoln Center and the Coliseum. Perhaps 
the only feature about title I that some 
might call attractive is that it makes a lot 
of money for promoters, big realty men, and 
prime national corporations. 

Tt is true that political corruption and 
favoritism are old complaints in American 
history. It is also true that high profits 
cannot be condemned of themselves. But 
what is distinct about urban renewal is the 
cynical use of the poor. A Federal program 
becomes suspect when it acts as an invest- 
ment program for large interests under the 
guise of clearing the slums. A program sub- 
sidized by the taxpayer is a lie when, claim- 
ing to aid slum dwellers, it really drives the 
poor from bad to worse ratholes. 

The operation of title I has been conducted 
largely above and beyond the democratic 
control of the community. Free and open 
competitive bidding is rare. Kickbacks, con- 
tributions to the right“ political party, de- 
posit of funds in selected banks, trashy 
construction, choice of slumlords and racke- 
teers as promoters—the web of political and 
financial contacts has been revealed in scan- 
dal after scandal. 

New York City is the best example of the 
web of influence in title I activities. For 
instance, it was revealed at a public hearing 
that the West Village project, on the west 
side of Manhattan’s Greenwich Village, was 
assigned to a builder 5 months before the 
city even indicated interest in the condem- 
nation. In the same area a luxury housing 
project called Washington Square Village 
went ahead despite the fact that the con- 
demned land was not a slum. The new 
tenants sued, claiming a half million dollars 
for shoddy construction, Finally New York 
University purchased the project, permitting 
the owners to liquidate at a fat profit. New 
York University promptly applied to the city 
for lower taxes in order to make up the 
cost of purchase. 

An even more disgusting example of title 
I failure was a project called Park West Vil- 
lage. The original promoters, after buying 
the slum property at a large subsidy dis- 
count, simply collected full rents for several 
years instead of starting demolition. When 
pressure mounted they dumped the deal. A 
legislative investigation established that the 
promoters had sucked off $600,000, though 
delinquent in city taxes. It was disclosed 
shortly thereafter that 15 of the 25 sponsors 
of a Brooklyn project were the same people 
who had been parties to the Park West Vil- 
lage scheme, and that some of these same 
persons held stock in four of the nine title 
I projects authorized in New York City to 
that date. 

Responsible realtors and national corpo- 
rations, though free of taint, cannot help 
being tarred by title I scandal. But the 
helpless poor are the real victims. Distrust 
of the program is so acute that when plans 
are announced for a program of slum re- 
habilitation in Negro areas, as in the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, Negro 
tenant groups protest. 

Urban renewal was not conceived in this 
spirit. It was created as an affirmative so- 
lution to the terrible obsolescence of Ameri- 
can cities. After World War II our major 
cities showed signs of decay. The middle- 
class had begun its trek to the suburbs, Its 
place was taken by Negroes flowing out of 
the rural South, and Puerto Ricans and 
Mexicans seeking a better life in the united 
States. In the downtown areas decrepit 
properties sat on valuable land. As bulld- 
ings got older, their income fell, and land- 
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lords grew reluctant to spend money for 
improvements. 

Regular private investment could not 
supply the cure. Population increase had 
sent the price of centrally located land soar- 
ing. Simultaneously, building costs also 
tended to shoot up—and for a very good 
reason. The mutual interest of capital and 
organized labor is to maintain an unspoken 
truce. The unions fight against laborsav- 
ing devices and for ever shorter hours. In- 
vestors, to defend themselves against 
strikes, go along with old-fashioned methods 
and high wages just as long as renting is 
maintained at a profit. And the need of the 
banks and insurance companies to invest 
money safely at the highest possible return 
in effect assures their neutrality. Under 
pressure to increase social services, munici- 
pal governments desperately seek more reve- 
nue. And the tax assessment on real estate 
is an easy neck to grasp. Thus our economy 
tends to push land, construction, and main- 
tenance costs higher and higher. And pri- 
vate capital, in its traditional role, is help- 
less to build decent housing that can rent to 
any but the upper middle class and the rich. 

The Federal Government set out to change 
this through slum clearance and FHA. And 
it is now proved beyond a doubt that these 
programs cannot succeed, According to the 
best estimate yet attempted, of all the hous- 
ing that FHA has financed, only 114 percent 
has been for people with an annual income 
under $5,000. The final proof lies in the 
experience of cooperatives and unions, which 
build at no private profit. Even their costs 
are too high to permit renting to the poor. 
No matter how FHA and title I are modi- 
fied, they will to a large extent remain devices 
for rich builders to get richer erecting hous- 
ing and cultural and financial institutions 
for the upper middle class, whereas the poor 
will be kicked out and forced into worse 
slums. 

If there is an answer to this terrible prob- 
lem, it lies more in changing our way of 

than in manipulating subsidies for 
the same old interests. As the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund has somberly stressed, “The 
blight of slums is spreading at a rate far 
in excess of our efforts to remedy it.” 

The first step is to accept an obvious fact. 
The urban poor cannot be housed properly 
under present techniques; indeed, we cannot 
even satisfy middle-class needs. The second 
step is to look at the bogey-word “subsidy” 
with unblinkered eyes. Tariffs, which all in- 
dustries seek, are subsidies. The tax-reduc- 
ing depletion allowance given to oil, coal, 
timber, and certain metals is an immense 
subsidy. Agriculture is largely supported 
by gimmicks, The greatest part of war re- 
search and production is supported by the 
Government. In fact, it is hard to find any 
example in basic industry of free competi- 
tion and the free market in the 19th-century 
sense. 

It is curious that the war industries should 
be publicly subsidized while housing is 
manipulated as a source of profit for the rich 
at the expense of the poor. For that is the 
inner meaning of title I—a device whereby 
high-rent housing is erected by Government 
subsidy for the benefit of private individuals 
and corporations, on the neck of displaced 
minority groups. 

That last step in this new thinking is to 
take action. An autonomous agency, sepa- 
rate and independent from the political in- 
trigues and pressures of Washington, should 
be created with the aim of producing a mini- 
mum of 1 million housing units a year at 
prices the poor can pay. Either the Federal 
Government would supply the funds, or the 
agency could issue tax-exempt bonds. The 
‘agency would earn “dividends” that could 
revert to the Government or pay off the 
bonds; and the same inflationary factors now 
raising realty values for private owners would 
enrich this agency as well. A national 
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building code applicable to agency construc- 
tion would eliminate local restrictions on 
modern materials and techniques. This 
could cut building costs as much as 30 per- 
cent. 

According to projections of the American 
Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods, re- 
ducing the military budget 20 percent (an 
aim presently being striven for) would en- 
able us to rid ourselves of the slums in a 
decade without raising taxes. For a nation 
that spends 25 times as much money on 
building highways as on urban renewal, this 
hardly sounds like a revolutionary goal. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of such a 
program is that big business should be first, 
and not last, in support. The materials used 
today in title I projects would be paltry com- 
pared with the demand in producing a mil- 
lion housing units a year. Labor would also 
benefit. With an enlarged market for con- 
struction workers, labor leaders could be 
more relaxed about their fears of laborsav- 
ing devices and their demands for shorter 
working hours. 

The question is whether we can think anew 
and act anew. The results of the current 
urban-renewal program are clear enough to 
justify dramatic change. Title I should be 
thrown out, and a program based on reality 
installed in its place. For redevelopment 
must create better housing at a price the 
poor can afford. Unless this is done, a na- 
tion willing to spend up to $200 billion for 
two men to visit the moon will condemn 
untold millions of its citizens to squalor. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
during my absence with the Special Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, which traveled to Vietnam dur- 
ing the month of June, I missed certain 
rolicall votes and I would like to have the 
Record indicate my position on each of 
these issues. Had I been present I would 
have voted as follows: 

June 16, H.R. 6927, rollcall No. 141: yea.“ 

June 16, H.R. 6927, rolicall No. 142: may.“ 

June 16, House Resolution 416, rollcall No. 
143: “nay.” 

June 21, H.R. 7743, rollcall No. 145: “yea.” 

June 21, H.R. 8620, rolleall No. 146: yea.“ 

June 21, House Concurrent Resolution 416, 
rolicall No. 147: “yea.” 


CLARENCE J. BROWN 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who knew Clarence Brown recog- 
nized the stamp of greatness on him. He 
commanded the respect and high regard 
of political friend and foe alike. The 
tributes which are being paid to him 
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across the Nation are testimony to him 
both as a statesman and a splendid 
human being. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer yesterday 
in its editorial columns outlined the re- 
markable career which death ended 
Monday morning. Our friend and col- 
league, Clarence Brown, proved the 
validity of his principles in the nearly 
50 years he served the State of Ohio and 
the Nation: 

CLARENCE J. BROWN 


For 47 years Clarence J. Brown’s booming 
oratory served downstate Ohio’s native brand 
of conservatism. Then death had the last 
word. Yesterday U.S. Representative Brown, 
Republican from Blanchester, died and the 
House fittingly adjourned out of respect to 
him. 

Brown was born in 1895 of hard-working 
Highland County and Cincinnati early set- 
tler stock. As a boy he sold peanuts to buy 
school books, stoked furnaces, chopped wood, 
mowed lawns and sold newspapers to earn 
himself an education and a healthy publish- 
ing firm. 

Little wonder that he grew into a six-foot, 
200-plus pound husky, convinced that any 
man with a speck of ambition can live out 
the American dream of success without Gov- 
ernment help. 

At 23 he became the youngest man Ohio 
had elected Lieutenant Governor. In 1920 
he led Warren G. Harding’s presidential cam- 
paign. In 1928 as secretary of state he fired 
the election board here for vote shenanigans 
and cleared up the mess. 

He ran for Governor in 1934, lashing out 
and roaring against the catch-as-catch-can 
fiscal remedies used in the depression. He 
asked why should the State go into the 
liquor business, why should Ohio suspend 
payments on its bonds and why should Ohio 
hire welfare workers when it couldn’t pay 
its teachers. 

Then in 1938 he was elected to Congress 
from the 7th district, and ever afterward 
asked similar conservative questions, work- 
ing toward similar economies in government. 

He helped to create the Hoover Commis- 
sions and served on them. Those too were 
consistent with his sound money principles. 

But Brown was a conservative, not a reac- 
tionary. He favored sound welfare policies, 
if not liberal ones. He stanchly backed or- 
ganized labor’s drives for a shorter work 
day and a shorter workweek. He believed 
that good wages meant good purchasing pow- 
er and good business. 

Washington, and Ohio both will miss Clar- 
ence Brown, and so will his political party. 
We join with his colleagues and his daugh- 
ters and son in mourning a fine American. 


MILLION DOLLAR PAYMENTS TO 
SUGAR MILLS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the Sugar Act about 60 percent of U.S. 
supplies come from domestic sources in- 
cluding Puerto Rico. These U.S. pro- 
ducers, because of a number of factors, 
cannot compete with foreign producers. 
Therefore, to protect domestic produc- 
uon, the Sugar Act proviđes heavy sub- 
sidies. 
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Curiously, the program has also re- 
sulted in premium prices being paid to all 
foreign producers who sell in the U.S. 
market. The subsidies to foreign pro- 
ducers are at a lesser level than those 
to domestic producers, but they are sub- 
sidies nonetheless. 

These subsidies, both foreign and do- 
mestic, result in consumer prices which 
are higher than would otherwise be the 
case. The U.S. consumers are presently 
paying about 11 cents a pound for sugar. 
This compares with about 7 cents a pound 
across the Canadian border. 

The reason for the higher prices in 
the United States is the subsidy. 

To ilustrate the magnitude of this 
program I am listing below the 25 highest 
Sugar Act payments for the 1963 crop. 
The information was supplied to me by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. You 
will note that two firms got payments in 
excess of $1 million for the year and six 
others got payments in excess of one- 
half million dollars. 

This information is especially timely 
now because the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has under consideration a bill which 
would extend this act for 5 more years. 
TWENTY-FIVE HIGHEST SUGAR ACT PAYMENTS, 

1963 Crop 

U.S. Sugar Corporation, Florida: $1,104,- 
613.05. 

Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co., Ltd., 
Hawaii: $1,074,520.77. 

Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd., Hawaii: $574,552.89. 

C. Brewer Puerto Rico, Inc., Puerto Rico: 
$569,233.42. 

Lihue Plantation Co., Ltd., Hawaii: $559,- 
892.44. 

Waialua Ag. Co., Ltd., Hawaii: $549,392.78. 

Okeelanta Sugar Refinery, Florida: $548,- 
282.33. 

Luce & Co., Puerto Rico: $539,645.20. 

Ewa Plantation Co., Hawaii: $460,721.35. 

Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd., Hawail: $444,611.23. 

Kekaha Sugar Co., Ltd., Hawaii: $399,- 
285.52. 

Grove Farm Co., Ltd., Hawaii: $368,795.14. 

Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Hawaii: $362,866.55. 

Hawaiian Ag. Co., Hawaii: $359,090.02. 

South Coast Corp., Louisiana: $356,593.10. 

Antonio Roig Sucrs. S. en C., Puerto Rico: 
$346,517.03. 

Laupahoehoe Sugar Co., Hawali: $344,- 
705.63. 

Kohala Sugar Co., Hawaii: $332,175.94. 

Olokele Sugar Co., Ltd., Hawaii: $312,- 
628.01. 

Puna Sugar Co., Ltd., Hawaii: $298,803.48. 

Wailuku Sugar Co., Hawaii; $296,631.39. 

McBryde Sugar Co., Ltd., Hawaii: $294,- 
161.87. 

Hutchinson Sugar Co., Ltd., Hawaii: $287,- 
647.39. 

Suc. J. Serralles, Puerto Rico: $273,404.51. 

Onomea Sugar Co., Hawaii: $268,893.31. 


CATHEDRAL OF THE PINES—20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, clergymen of 20 different de- 
nominations will gather to celebrate the 
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20th anniversary of the Cathedral of the 
Pines at Rindge, N.H. This interna- 
tionally famous shrine thus will be the 
scene of a historic ceremony because 
never before have so many representa- 
tives of so many different faiths, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, and many Protestant 
denominations participated in such a 
service. 

This beautiful shrine has grown in 
fame and size since it was established 
by Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Sloane in mem- 
ory of their son, Lt. Sanderson Sloane, 
a World War I pilot who was killed in 
action. The shrine draws thousands of 
visitors each year from every part of 
this country and from many foreign 
lands. 


I am pleased to call attention to this 
occasion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and to include an article describing it 
which appeared in the Manchester 
Union-Leader. 

Service To Mank 20TH YEAR OF CATHEDRAL 
OF THE PINES 


RINDaE.—A religious service of historic 
significance will be held in Rindge, Thursday 
at 2:30 pm., when the Cathedral of the 
Pines marks its 20th anniversary. 

mtatives of 20 different falths, in- 
cluding four bishops and the personal repre- 
sentative of Richard Cardinal Cushing, will 
assemble for commemorative rites at the 
Nation's only shrine dedicated to both mili- 
tary and civilian war dead, both men and 
women. 

Among the leading churchmen who are 
scheduled to participate are Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor Francis J. Lally, editor of “The Pilot,” 
who will represent Cardinal Cushing; Bishop 
James K. Matthews, D.D., Methodist member 
of the Central Committee, World Council 
of Churches; Archbishop Iakayos, Primate 
of the Greek Orthodox Church of North and 
South America and one of the five presidents 
of the World Council of Churches; Rt. 
Rev. Charles F. Hall, D.D., Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of New Hampshire; 
Rt. Rev. Frederic C. Lawrence, Suffragan 
Bishop of the Protestent Episcopal Diocese 
of Massachusetts; Dr. Dana M. Greeley, presi- 
dent, American Unitarian-Universalist As- 
sociation; David E. Sleeper, CSB, Manager of 
committees on publication, First Church of 
Christ Scientist, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The service will have special ecumenical 

ce, in that never have so many 

faiths participated before in a religious rite 
under similar circumstances. 

Earl Weidner, AAOG, Boston, will be at 
the Cathedral console; Ruth Hamilton, a 
noted Negro spiritualist singer and Brothers 
of the Queen of Peace Mission 
Jaffrey Center, will sing, and usherettes will 
be Girl Scouts from Cadette Troop 520, 
Francestown. 

The service will commemorate an event 
which occurred on August 26, 1945, when 
some 127 persons, all friends and neighbors 
of Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Sloane, gathered at 
the pine grove above Bullet Pond for a re- 
ligious ceremony. 

The Sloanes developed the scenic hillside 
as a memorial to their son, Lt. Sanderson 
Sloane, a World War I pilot who died in that 
conflict. It now includes about 400 acres 
with a seating capacity of 4,000 persons. 
Services are regularly conducted during the 
summer months, commencing with the 
Easter Sunrise Service. The cathedral is 
open to religions of all faiths. 

The religious center of the cathedral is 
the Altar of the Nation, beyond which stands 
Grand Monadnock and the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. The altar is made of stones 
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and other objects from all 50 States, the ter- 
ritories, and 102 nations of the world. It is 
recognized by the U.S. Congress as a national 
memorial for all American war dead, 

The Cathedral of the Pines is now an in- 
ternational shrine. In 1949 the Sloanes 
turned the property over to a perpetual trust, 
which has a board of 42 members. 

Construction is to begin soon on a $150,000 
bell tower, which will contain a carillon, a 
Sheffield bell which once hung in the city 
hall in Keene, and an angelus bell. The 
tower will be dedicated to the sacrifices made 
by women in war service, and will include 
four bronze tablets, designed by Norman 
Rockwell, which will depict heroines from 
different periods of American history. 


OTHER CLERGY 


Clergymen in addition to the above, who will 
participate in Thursday's services are: Rey. 
Lionel Boulay, pastor of St. Patrick Church, 
Jeffrey, representing Most Rev. Ernest J. 
Primeau, 8.T.D., Bishop of Manchester; Dr. 
H. Robert Smith, Protestant Episcopalian; 
Rev. Gilbert Caldwell, Union Methodist 
Church, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Bert Tofae Wil- 
liams of Samoa, minister of the First Church 
in Newbury, Mass.; Rev. Peter Y. F. Shih, 
Chinese Christian Church of New England, 
Boston, Mass. 

Rabbi Jacob Handler, Ph. D., Temple Beth 
Israel, Providence, R.I.; William Maxwell, Jr., 
Baha'i World Faith, Melrose, Mass.; Dr. Evan 
J. Shearman, president, Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Convention, Boston, Mass.; Rabbi Albert 
I. Gordon, Temple Emanuel, Newton Center, 
Mass 


Rev. Arten Ashjian, St. James Apostolic 
Armenian Church, Watertown, Mass.; Ven. 
Harry H. Jones, archdeacon of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Western Massachusetts; 
Rev. Richard Stoughton, Jr., minister of Port- 
er Congregational Church, Brockton, Mass.; 
Very Rev. Canon Wilfred A. Tisdell, Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Worcester, Mass.; Rev, 
Burrett E. McBee, executive secretary, Synod 
of New England, United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A.; Rev. Albert J. Penner, D.D., 
president, Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, president of Massachusetts Con- 
gregational Conference. 

Elder Boyd K. Packer, assistant to the 
Council of Twelve of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints; Brigadier Fred H. 
Jackson, Northern New England Division, the 
Salvation Army; Pastor Francis F. Bush, pas- 
tor of Atlantic Union College, Seventh-Day 
Adventist, South Lancaster, Mass. 

Rev. Hartley T. Grandin, executive secre- 
tary, New Hampshire Council of Churches; 
Rev. Raymond F. Smith, general secretary, 
United Baptist Convention of New Hamp- 
shire; Rev. Samuel H. Bullock, Pleasant Hill 
Baptist Church, Boston; Rabbi Roland B. 
Gittelsohn, D. D., Sc. D., Temple Israel, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Svani Sarvagatenanda, Ramak- 
rishna Vadanta Society of Massachusetts, 
Boston 


The service will be conducted rain or shine; 
in case of storm, the facilities of Cathedral 
House will be used, 


SEATING OF MISSISSIPPI 
DELEGATION 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Liypsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the matter of the seating of the 
Mississippi delegation ought to be 
brought to the floor of the House for 
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review by the House before the adjourn- 
ment of this session of the Congress. 

When this matter was before the House 
last January, I voted along with 149 
other Members, against seating the Mis- 
sissippi delegation on the grounds that 
there had been a basic denial of voting 
rights in Mississippi. 

Not only should this matter not be left 
in abeyance and unresolved, but the evi- 
dence should be examined on the floor 
of the House by the whole membership 
while it is reasonably fresh. Surely the 
committee has had ample time to assess 
all the factors and make a presentation 
to the House as mandated by the House 
of Representatives over 7 months ago. 


MRS. RUTH BAKER PRATT DIES, ONE 
OF NEW YORK’S MOST DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZENS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LIN DS aT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, with 
the death of Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, New 
York has lost one of its most distin- 
guished citizens. Mrs. Pratt served her 
city first as an alderman and later as a 
Representative in Congress from the 
17th Congressional District of New York. 
She served the public well and faithfuily 
both in office and as a private citizen. 
She was an outspoken critic of Govern- 
ment inefficiency and her struggle to 
eliminate slum housing in New York City 
will be remembered by New Yorkers. 
Mrs. Pratt’s whole life was useful and 
constructive, and the community at 
large, as her family and friends, will 
greatly miss her. To her family, I, as 
the present Congressman from the 17th 
District of New York, would like to ex- 
press my sympathy and the sympathy 
2 colleagues on both sides of the 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked the permis- 
sion of the House to insert in the RECORD 
the account of Mrs. Pratt’s long and 
interesting life which appeared in the 
New York Times of August 25, 1965. 
Mrs. RUTH BAKER Pratr Dres; STATE'S FIRST 

WOMAN IN HOUSE—SERVED IN WASHINGTON 

From 1928 TO 1932—Fiest OF SEX ON BOARD 

OF ALDERMEN 

GLEN Cove, L.I, August 23.—Mrs. Ruth 
Baker Pratt, the first woman to represent 
New York City on the old board of alder- 
men, and the first to represent New York 
State in Congress, died Monday evening in 
her home, the Manor House. She would have 
been 88 years old Tuesday. 

Mrs. Pratt was the widow of John Teele 
Pratt, a son of Charles Pratt, a pioneer 
Standard Oil Co. executive, who founded 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 

She leaves 2 sons, John T, and Edwin H. 
B. Pratt; 3 daughters, Mrs. Robert H. Thayer, 
Mrs. James Jackson, Jr., and Mrs, Paul H. 
Nitze; about 20 grandchildren; and about 10 
great-grandchildren. 

ASKED TO RUN IN 1925 

When Judge Frank Coleman, the Republi- 

can leader of the wealthy 17th Congressional 
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(silk stocking) District, asked Mrs. Pratt 
to run for alderman in 1925, she laughed and 
replied, “You couldn't buy my services.” 

But the wealthy and socially prominent 
Mrs, Pratt was to become not only a two- 
term alderman, but a Representative re- 
elected over tough opposition, an early sup- 
porter of Herbert Hoover’s presidential can- 
didacy, and a Republican national commit- 
teewoman. 

She came, she said, from a race of Repub- 
licans, but was the first of her family to hold 
elective office, 

Born in Ware, Mass., in 1877, she was the 
daughter of Edwin H. Baker, a cotton manu- 
facturer. She attended Dana Hall and Wel- 
lesley, where she majored in mathematics. 
She was married to Mr. Pratt in 1903, after 
she returned from studying the violin in 
Europe. 

Mrs. Pratt's political specialty was econom- 
ics, and she was not afraid to cross swords 
with the major political figures of her day. 

She often defied her Tammany Hall-backed 
colleagues on the board of aldermen, and the 
flamboyant Mayor James J. Walker, whose 
regime she once characterized as the “worst 
administration in history.” 

She accused Mayor Walker of “careless- 
ness, indifference, bungling, and inefficiency” 
in his handling of city problems. Five 
months after her election to the board of 
aldermen, she gave the press her impressions 
of that body: 

“I cannot for the life of me see why New 
York City spends over $500,000 to support 
the board of aldermen,” she said. “We are 
mere automatons moved at the will of that 
powerful organization, Tammany Hall.” 

She was reelected to the board in 1927, 
and explained her commitment to politics 
to a newspaperwoman by saying: 

“I like people. I love going about and 
meeting them this way. As their alderman 
I may call on them and know them. As a 
private individual I would be intruding. 

“It is a great satisfaction for me to wade 
in and fight, fight, fight for better housing 
conditions, for the abolishing of some of the 
tenements that are unfit for animals, much 
less for human beings.” 

In 1928, Mrs. Pratt joined the group back- 
ing Herbert Hoover for the presidential nomi- 
nation. She became a candidate for Repre- 
sentative and was elected with the Hoover 
ticket. 

As a Member of Congress, she was regarded 
as a spokesman for President Hoover in the 
State. As national committeewoman from 
1929 to 1943, she was his stanch supporter. 
In 1932 she seconded his renomination at 
the national convention. 

She was reelected to Congress in 1930, 
over the formidable opposition of City Magis- 
trate Louis B. Brodsky for the Democrats 
and the newspaper columnist, Heywood 
Broun, for the Socialists. 

Mr, Broun accused her of having made 
only two speeches in Congress—one advo- 
cating a 2-cent reduction in the sugar tariff 
and another in which she read an address of 
President Hoover to the Boy Scouts. 

Mrs. Pratt was defeated in 1932 by Theo- 
dore A. Peysner. Early in 1934 she was 
appointed to the advisory committee of the 
Republican Builders, an organization dedi- 
cated to the rebirth of the Republican Party. 
After her service as national committee- 
woman, she became president of the Women’s 
National Republican Club. 

Well known in local cultural circles, she 
served as chairman of the Fine Arts Foun- 
dation, was a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Philharmonic Symphony So- 
ciety, and a grower of prize-winning flowers. 

Mrs. Pratt served for many years as a 
member of the board of trustees of Wellesley 
and received several honorary 

er belonged to the Colony and the ‘River 
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A PAIR IMMIGRATION LAW 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to express my strong support for new 
immigration laws—laws which will elim- 
inate once and for all the discriminatory 
aspects of our immigration policy. 

Ours is a nation of immigrants. We 
have built our greatness from the out- 
casts of many lands. The persecuted, 
the oppressed, those who were not 
wanted elsewhere—all of these found 
refuge upon our shores and contributed 
to the making of our mighty Nation. 
We should never forget that our humble 
origin had its foundation in the efforts 
of people who were oppressed elsewhere. 
I hope that this quality of our history 
will guide us in humility to eliminate in- 
vidious discrimination in regard to our 
present citizens and in regard to future 
immigrants. I feel this quality of Amer- 
ica in a most personal way. My an- 
cestors came to settle in Pennsylvania as 
members of the Schwenkfelder group 
fleeing religious oppression in Germany. 
They yearned for peace; they yearned 
for a place where they could enjoy re- 
ligious freedom; they yearned for an end 
to their oppression. If the gates of 
America had not been open to them at 
that time, I would not be here before 
you as a Member of Congress today. 

We must keep in mind these aspira- 
tions of the oppressed. At the same time 
we must realize that our own popula- 
tion is growing with great rapidity, that 
opportunities which existed in 1620, in 
1840, or in 1910 are not the same as the 
opportunities in 1965. Frankly we no 
longer need large numbers of people to 
populate frontier wilderness areas. We 
must reckon with a population explosion 
within our own borders. We must con- 
sider the present and future unemploy- 
ment of our working population. Our 
Nation is already populated from coast 
to coast. Today we must seek the skills 
and talents which new immigrants can 
bring to our shores. We must seek the 
quality of their contribution to our Na- 
tion, not the quantity of numbers. 

Let us fashion a new law which elimi- 
nates all discrimination on the basis of 
national origin and asks only of a man 
what he can contribute to the American 
civilization of 1965. 

Because I am so deeply concerned with 
the nature of our future immigration 
laws, I introduced earlier this year my 
own immigration bill, H.R. 8203. At Ju- 
diciary Committee hearings on proposed 
immigration legislation, I expressed 
agreement with the basic purpose of H.R. 
2580 as then proposed by the adminis- 
tration, but I suggested certain impor- 
tant improvements which I had incorpo- 
rated in my bill. I am pleased to note 
that most of the improvements which I 
suggested be made have been included by 
the Judiciary Committee in the version 
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of H.R. 8203 which is before the House 
today. 

However, one important improvement 
which I suggested in testimony last May 
18 has not been made, H.R. 8203 as 
brought before the House today does not 
completely reach the desired goal of 
eliminating national favoritism. The 
bill favors nations of Latin America and 
North America. It is qur task to re- 
move all hypocritical aspects of present 
immigration policy. We must fashion a 
new law which will be completely non- 
discriminatory as written and applied. 

All nations want equal treatment; all 
nations deserve equal treatment. Na- 
tions of the free world should have an 
equal chance to send their citizens here. 
The administration bill quite clearly 
does not place all nations on an equal 
basis. Written into H.R. 2580 is the po- 
tential for new preferential treatment. 

The administration bill would offer 
preferential treatment to nationals from 
Western Hemisphere nations by main- 
taining for them special nonquota status. 
This preference has existed in the past. 
It should be abolished. Unless we settle 
this problem finally, by eliminating all 
national preferences, questions may be 
raised in future years as to why a citizen 
of Peru or Bolivia is given an open door 
for entry while an applicant from 
France, Greece, Italy, or the United 
Kingdom must wait in line under the 
quota system. 

I, therefore, intend to support an 
amendment to end this discrimination in 
favor of Western Hemisphere nations. I 
feel sure that our Western Hemisphere 
neighbors will understand and accept a 
U.S. policy which plainly does not dis- 
criminate either for or against nationals 
of certain countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support passage 
of H.R. 2580. Many years ago one of 
our great Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, 
in an address given at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia on July 4, 1914, gave a 
definition of liberty which applies to our 
efforts today. Wilson stated: 

Liberty does not consist in mere general 
declarations of the rights of men. It con- 
sists in the translation of those declarations 
into definite action. 


We must translate the declaration of 
liberty into definite action as part of our 
new immigration laws. Our task is not 
merely to give a partial response to the 
demands for change. Our task is to 
create a clear, comprehensive, and com- 
pletely fair law. It is time now to offer 
true equality to all applicants who seek 
membership in the American com- 
munity. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME 
RULE NOW 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recor and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge prompt approval of a measure to 
provide self-government to the District 
of Columbia. I have introduced in this 
Congress, as I did in both the 87th and 
88th Congresses, a bill (H.R. 10608) to 
provide for the District of Columbia an 
elected mayor, city council, board of edu- 
cation, and nonvoting delegate to the 
House of Representatives. In addition, 
I have joined a number of our colleagues 
in signing the discharge petition made 
available yesterday to enable the House 
to vote on this most important question. 

Congress devotes 1 day out of every 10 
to the problems of the District. Four 
committees, two in the House and two in 
the Senate, devote almost all of their 
time to District affairs. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that in the mid-20th century 
an already overworked and overbur- 
dened Congress has to spend one-tenth 
of its time attending to essentially local 
issues. The time could be much better 
spent giving more attention to the nu- 
merous national and international 
problems before us. 

It is extraordinarily inefficient for 535 
legislators, none of whom are answerable 
to the citizens of Washington, to try to 
attend to the multitude of problems that 
come up every day in a big city. Local 
needs of a big city reauire local attention. 
Most Members of Congress are unable to 
devote the necessary time and study to 
Washington’s problems to provide the 
city with effective government. 

The cornerstone of our Nation is the 
right to vote. It is ironic that in the 
Capital of the leading republic in the 
world, the citizens have practically no 
right to vote. : 

Washington has a population of 
750,000 Americans, more than 11 States 
in the Union. These citizens pay Fed- 
eral taxes and share in our Nation's mili- 
tary and other obligations. There is no 
reason why they should not be permitted 
to share in the government of their own 
affairs. 

Washington has been Congress’ step- 
child for 93 years. It is time that she be 
cleaned up and given a legitimate and 
effective government. 


ADVANCED DESIGN FACTORY 
FISHING VESSELS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. TUPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced legislation calling for 
construction of three advanced design 
factory fishing vessels. My bill, H.R. 
10215, has been referred to the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. I hope all members will study 
this proposed legislation and give it their 
support. 

Under my bill, the Secretary of the 
Interior is empowered to take appropri- 
ate action to construct and outfit three 
factory ships of the most advanced de- 
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sign and with the latest gear and equip- 
ment. These vessels would exceed 300 
feet and cost approximately $5 million 
each. One such vessel would be con- 
structed in an Atlantic coast shipyard, 
one in a gulf coast shipyard, and one in 
a Pacific coast shipyard; each vessel’s 
home port shall be located on the coast 
where constructed. 

Under this bill, known as the “Factory 
Ship Act of 1965,” the Secretary is au- 
thorized to lease each vessel to the high- 
est responsible bidder for a term of not 
more than 3 years. Bidders must be U.S. 
citizens or U.S. firms. 

Prior to coming to Congress, I served 
as Maine’s Commissioner of Sea and 
Shore Fisheries for 4 years. I am com- 
pleting my 5th year as a member of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. My experience con- 
vinces me that we must assist the domes- 
tic commercial fishing industry in the 
harvesting and processing of food at sea, 
utilizing the most modern methods of 
catching, processing, storing, and trans- 
porting seafood. 

There are two principle things we 
must do to help the fishing industry in 
the United States: First, we must in- 
crease the demand for fish and fish prod- 
ucts in the United States, and second, 
we must rebuild our U.S. fishing fleet. 

To accomplish these two basic pur- 
poses, we must come to grips with some 
unpleasant facts. 

The quality of fish and fish products 
can be improved upon, both before it 
gets to the marketplace, and also in the 
Nation's restaurants. From my personal 
observations, I have found that in a 
large majority of restaurants, fish dishes 
are often prepared in a most unappetiz- 
ing manner. Despite all that has been 
said by doctors and nutritionists of the 
great value to health from fish, millions 
of Americans do not really know how 
delicious good quality seafood can be 
when properly prepared. We must seek 
to improve our standards at every step 
from the ocean to the table. 

There is far too much disagreement 
and bickering in the fishing industry 
itself. Selfishness must be put aside. 
Processors who use little or no fish 
caught in the United States must not 
seek to impede the rebuilding of our U.S. 
fishing fleet. Farsighted processors in 
the United States welcome the prospects 
of obtaining their supply from U.S. fish- 
ermen. 

With the international situation be- 
coming increasingly grave, the United 
States must not come to depend upon 
other nations for fish. 

We should match and surpass the ef- 
forts of competitive nations in the quan- 
tity and quality of seafood. 


CLARENCE J. BROWN—LEADER 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Devine] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, words, of 
course, cannot express the true senti- 
ments of all of the colleagues of our late 
beloved Clarence J. Brown. 

Much has been said and will be said 
in sincere tribute to this great American. 
He served his Nation with honor, his 
State with pride, his district with wis- 
dom, and his family with love and 
devotion. 

Public service has its rewards, and the 
greatest for Clarence Brown’s colleagues 
in the Congress was their opportunity to 
serve with a man of this caliber, and to 
have the benefit of his judgment, advice, 
and wisdom. 

In his 27 years in Congress, Clarence 
Brown, who was known to most as 
“Leader,” gave of himself unselfishly and 
was dedicated to truly basic American 
principles, constitutional government, 
and a sound philosophy favoring the free 
enterprise system and opposing centrali- 
zation of power and authority in Wash- 
ington. 

He will be sorely missed by all of us 
in Congress, his countless number of 
friends, as well as his son, daughters, and 
grandchildren. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. RoosEvELT] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have taken this time in order that, if 
there are Members at this late hour who 
wish to discuss the minimum wage bill or 
have any questions, I will be delighted 
to answer. The hour is so late I believe 
this is not a propitious time. 

But I would simply say the blue sheet 
on H.R. 10518, which has been, I hope, 
delivered to all Members, is available, and 
if any Member desires to ask any ques- 
tion I shall be glad to try to answer. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Would the gentle- 
man comment briefly on the changes 
made by the full Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor with respect to the so- 
called small newspaper exemption in re- 
lationship to the recommendations of 
the subcommittee? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iam happy to tell 
the gentleman that the full committee 
by unanimous vote deleted elimination 
of the exemption for small newspapers, 
and it stands in the bill now exactly as 
the law is presently written. It does not 
change the exemption in any way. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly interested in certain aspects 
of this bill. I appreciate the gentleman 
taking the time to explain this to the 
Members. I am particularly interested 
in how it affects tip employees. It is my 
understanding in reference to tip em- 
ployees that a portion of their tips may 
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be deducted, but only 50 percent of the 
minimum. If this is true I would like 
to have an explanation as to why the 
full amount might not be deductible, 
or what is the difference between that 
kind of money and other money? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I may say to the 
gentleman that the bill defines the tip 
employees to include employees who cus- 
tomarily and regularly receive tips. If 
tips have been generally recognized as 
constituting a part of the income of such 
employees, it provides tips will not be 
considered in computing overtime pay, 
but that the regular rate of pay shall 
not be deemed to be less than the mini- 
mum wage. The gentleman is correct 
in that it does specifically state that not 
more than 50 percent of the tips which 
have been declared by the employee him- 
self or herself, or the amount which the 
Secretary of Labor sets as the proper 
amount usually to be received by such 
individual in that category and in that 
area shall be considered as tips, which- 
ever is the greater. So that the em- 
ployer will receive a 50-percent credit 
on the minimum wage dependent on 
whichever of those two amounts is the 
greater. 

I will say to the gentleman the philos- 
ophy behind this, of course, is properly 
a philosophy adopted by the Committee 
on Ways and Means with respect to tips 
and their application under the social 
security law. The feeling of the com- 
mittee in general, however, was that we 
do not want to establish a relationship 
between the employee and the employer 
where the employer paid nothing what- 
soever under the law. Otherwise, the 
employee would not be considered an 
employee, but really an independent con- 

„This was not the fact and, 
therefore, the employer should be re- 
quired to make some reasonable pay- 
ment. We settled upon the 50-percent 
amount. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I would like to ask another additional 
question in another area. A number of 
people in my district employ young sum- 
mer students, very young students, And 
in our State of Georgia the laws are such 
with regard to child labor that with the 
permission of the school superintendent 
a number of these youngsters have been 
getting jobs in the past that have not 
been covered under the Minimum Wage 
Act. The particular company that I am 
thinking of right now employs 40 young 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
16. They are doing healthful outdoor 
work. I have been told that they will 
not be able to employ ahy of these 
youngsters at the minimum wage be- 
cause they are paying a lesser amount 
for these students who are not only un- 
skilled but they are young children. A 
great many of them earn a part of their 
livelihood or at least earn the means by 
which they are able to go to college. 
This particular company that I refer to 
has been employing such young students 
for a very long time in this resort area. 
I wonder if there is any thinking on the 
part of the committee as to any possi- 
bility in some way to exempt these young 
boys and girls who are between the ages, 
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as I said, of 14 and 16 who now have 
this opportunity with their lesser skills 
to earn money to go to college but who 
would not be able to compete with more 
skilled people who would be paid at the 
minimum wage rate. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Let me say first to 
the gentleman that we have made some 
special provisions for what might be 
called seasonal operations such as hotels 
and resorts and soon. We have tried to 
do this on the basis that this is a special 
problem and we have therefore given 
them certain exemptions. 

With respect to the problem of stu- 
dents, which I think is the main thrust 
of my good friend’s question, we have 
amended the full-time student provision 
to provide for the employment of full- 
time students regardless of age so that it 
will change the existing regulation. The 
existing regulation says that a student 
is somebody 18 years of age or under. 
Of course, this is not a part of the law. 
This was a regulation made by the Wage 
and Hour Division. So we have removed 
that restriction and made it plain that 
we mean a full-time student regardless 
of age shall be considered as a student. 
Of course, this is in compliance with the 
applicable child labor laws. We have not 
touched the applicable labor laws in any 
way. But outside of their school hours in 
a retail or service establishment or in 
agriculture, they may be paid 85 percent 
of the minimum wage in full-time posi- 
tions during school vacations; or in 
part-time positions, not to exceed 20 
hours in any workweek under certificates 
issued by the Secretary. 

We did this primarily to provide an 
incentive to the employer to give stu- 
dents these special positions during non- 
school hours and at the same time to 
make sure that they were not taking the 
place of a regularly employed individual 
and at a substandard minimum wage 
level. 

Mr.CALLAWAY. The particular busi- 
ness that I am most familiar with is a 
particular resort business and if this 
business, as I understand the bill, would 
not come under the provisions applicable 
to agriculture nor to a retail business, 
of course, but it would be an operation 
where these young people do everything 
from selling tickets on rides and work- 
ing around with water skis and things 
of that kind for which they have been 
found to be very well suited in the past. 

As I say, as I understand this bill, that 
situation would not come under the bill. 
If that is the case, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would have any suggestion as to 
the possibility of working out an amend- 
ment that would be acceptable to the 
committee? In which case I would cer- 
tainly be happy to work with the gentle- 
man on this matter. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I hope the gentle- 
man, before he thinks in the terms along 
which he has indicated, will read the spe- 
cific provisions of the bill which would 
affect the resort, hotel and recreational 
type of business enterprises because we 
have given certain exemptions specifical- 
ly for the reasons the gentleman has 
mentioned. 

The employees in such establishments, 
of course, get both board and lodging 
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which is applied of course to the mini- 
mum wage. Of course, the only thing 
that is required is that they do live on 
the premises. So the board and lodging 
will be provided by the employer. 

The testimony before the committee 
was that this would take care of nearly 
all of the situations. I know of the one 
which the gentleman has close to his 
home. I know it well. I am sure it 
would be completely covered and in order 
to make sure, I will make an inquiry and 
put this specific instance, if I may, before 
the Labor Department and get a specific 
answer as to whether they would be cov- 
ered or whether they are covered. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That would be 
helpful and I thank the gentleman. I 
hate to continue to take time on a per- 
sonal problem, which this is, but in this 
particular instance that I speak of the 
young boys and girls live in this com- 
munity and the beauty of this particular 
program has been that these boys and 
girls in this community have earned their 
college educations and literally hundreds 
of them have gone on to college. 

This program has been extremely 
popular with the community and with 
business establishments and with every- 
one involved. 

From my interpretation of this section 
as I read this section about resorts, in 
all legislation this section is extremely 
complicated and the regulations are 
rather complicated as to what is a re- 
sort. My understanding is that unless 
the people live on the premises and un- 
less you have a different kind of hotel 
operation than this particular resort has, 
it would not be applicable. Certainly 
the purpose of this legislation is not to 
take away summer jobs from young boys 
and girls such as I have described. 

I am wondering if there would be an 
opportunity to meet with someone on 
the staff, to see if an amendment ac- 
ceptable to the committee could be 
worked out? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Of course we 
would always be glad to consult with the 
gentleman. I am sure the gentleman 
recognizes that we have dealt with the 
problem of the student in the student- 
exemption provision. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does not the stu- 
dent exemption apply only to agricul- 
tural and retail groups? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes. It applies to 
retail or service establishments. I be- 
lieve we will find there is a legal ruling 
that the hotel type of operation does 
come under the service type of opera- 
tion and would qualify. I will make cer- 
tain of that and inform the gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAWAY I thank the gentle- 
man. That was not the interpretation 
of the people with whom I talked. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I add one 
thing with respect to the management 
trainee section? We have introduced 
into the bill for the first time a provision 
which will give to management under a 
set formula a certain number of manage- 
ment trainees they may have under dif- 
ferent regulations than would apply to 
other employees. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I have three 
or four questions which I should like to 
ask, if I might, with respect to this 


measure. 

In the light of the fact that the rural 
community seems to set its own level of 
wages, to some degree, because of various 
conditions which are peculiar to rural 
communities, do we have any assurance— 
from any figures or anything the gentle- 
man has on hand—that this will not 
cause a spiraling inflation or a raising of 
wages to compensate in other areas? 
Perhaps union officials or other people 
will have the idea that if we raise the 
minimum wage from $1.25 to $1.75, over 
a period of time, the man making $1.75 
should demand $2.50, and the man mak- 
ing $600 a month should demand $800 a 
month. The result could be a tremen- 
dous impetus and a spiraling cost of 
wages and prices. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. First, let me say 
that the best guide we can go by is pre- 
vious experience. The department has 
found, in the 4-D reports which have 
been made to the Congress, as required 
by the law, that this so-called spiral as a 
result of raising the minimum wage sim- 
ply has not occurred. 

Actually, the thing which is most con- 
trolling in the wage area is the nego- 
tiated contract. Those contracts, of 
course, are far above what we are talk- 
ing about in any minimum wage bill. 
Even taking this at the worst, on the im- 
pact of the total wage bill of the coun- 
try—and it will be less than 3½ per- 
cent—it is so relatively small that it will 
not have any spiraling effect. 

We can go by the record of 1961 and 
of previous years. Judging from that 
record and the reports made by the Sec- 
retary, after investigation, we feel rela- 
tively confident that there will be no 
inflationary trend or spiraling effect in 
what is proposed. 

I would, of course, emphasize to the 
gentleman that we are not going to $1.75 
until practically 3 years from now under 
the provisions of the bill. We will go to 
$1.40, then to $1.60, and then to 81.75 
in the three-period jump. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Of course, 
time passes rapidly. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, time passes 
rapidly. Of course, it has in the past. 
We are, as a matter of fact, as the gen- 
tleman knows, only coming now to $1.25 
in some areas, from the last minimum 
wage bill. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. In the light 
of this, the gentleman does not believe 
that the rural community sets its own 
level to such a point that this would cre- 
ate some sort of impetus to other peo- 
ple to tend to raise their wages? For 
instance, a man making $1.75 under 
other conditions might want $2.50 an 
hour. The gentleman does not believe 
that will happen? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No. I do not be- 
lieve there is any reason for it to hap- 
pen in the rural area any more than 
it could possibly be said it would happen 
in an industrial area. The same argu- 
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ment could be made as to both areas. If 
it has not happened in the past, then we 
have good solid grounds to hope and be- 
lieve it will not happen in this instance. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. The gentle- 
man mentioned a moment ago, in answer 
to an inquiry, that small newspapers 
were properly considered under this leg- 
islation, and that the exemption remains. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The exemption 
remains exactly as it is presently in the 
law. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. What about 
seasonal industries such as canning? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. There was a good 
deal of discussion in the committee as 
to what provisions were to be made and 
there were strong representations, both 
justified by the evidence, that in many 
areas the canning industry certainly did 
not need the so-called exemptions which 
they have had in the past. The commit- 
tee compromised and cut the two 14- 
week exemptions to one 14-week exemp- 
tion and reduced the number of hours 
from 56 to 48 in any one week. The 
statistics available to the committee and 
the testimony by Members who had can- 
nery operations in their areas will more 
than justify the moderate position taken 
by the full committee. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Now, back 
to the farm for a moment. The gentle- 
man from California mentioned or we 
were talking in terms of raising prices 
here. We have some statisties, I believe, 
that will serve to illustrate that our near 
neighbors such as Mexico have had a 
tremendous increase in imports into the 
United States whereas we have had a 
very small increase of exports into 
Mexico. Do you feel there is any pos- 
sibility of bringing the farm labor under 
this minimum wage program which will 
cause us to force more of our farm 
potential out of the country and create 
more and more unemployment among 
our people under the guise of attempting 
to raise their standard of living? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No; because I 
think what the committee has done is to 
write a type of minimum wage for agri- 
culture which will not affect the type of 
small industry which might tend to be 
looking for this kind of relief. The big 
industrial farm I just believe is not going 
to get up and walk to Mexico under the 
provisions of the bill, for a lot of reasons 
which surely the gentleman understands 
as well as I do, that is, the value of their 
land and their operation and the man- 
ner in which they do it would make it 
very difficult for them to find similar 
propitious circumstances in Mexico. We 
have, as you know, exempted all farms 
which employ less than 5 people on a 
300 man-day per quarter basis, That 
simply means we have in essence elimi- 
nated all of the small farms of almost 
every kind and only included larger 
operated farms which are nearer the 
commercial type of farm. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. One last 
commentary. This is to the point that I 
hope complete and ample consideration 
will be given to the great triangle that 
we are always faced with when we con- 
cern ourselves with prices and wages of 
various sorts, that is, the triangle of 
taxes and the taxpayer in one corner, 
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and in another corner of the triangle is 
the consumer and the prices he has to 
pay, and in the third corner, of course, 
and not the least important is the 
laborer and the problem of maintaining 
ajobforhim. Weare not talking about 
just an income but a job. I hope these 
three things will be amply considered to 
the point that we are not creating some- 
thing which will cause more problems 
than we are curing. 

I appreciate the answers you have 
given me tonight. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I want to thank 
the gentleman very much and say to him 
I think he has contributed to a better 
understanding of the measure. I also 
wish to say to him I think that part of 
the proof of the basic validity of what 
we tried to do is, if I can go back to a 
certain number of Presidents, President 
Kennedy and before him President 
Eisenhower and now President Johnson, 
all have felt a proper minimum wage 
law would contribute to the prosperity 
of the country and not endanger the 
very things which the gentleman 
brought up. I think, of course, it is up 
to the committee in debate to present 
the facts as they are, and then the mem- 
bership will have to decide if we are en- 
dangering it. We strongly believe we 
are not. We believe strongly that this 
is a very moderate bill compared to what 
some people asked for. There were 
some elements which were suggested 
which we did not go along with because 
we did exactly what the gentleman had 
in mind. For instance, double time for 
overtime. There were some of my 
friends on my side of the aisle who do 
not agree with you about this decision, 
but we did take these specific things in- 
to consideration. 

Looking back again on history, 
wherever we have increased not only the 
coverage but the minimum wage, some- 
times with a much more drastic increase 
than is being proposed in this bill, the 
evidence clearly points to the fact that 
an on-going economy can well absorb 
these changes to meet the changes which 
are taking place in the upper level of 
income. 

What we are doing simply is bringing 
to the lower levels of income a compa- 
rable protection, because they are not as 
well organized, and by doing this we 
bring about a more well-rounded econ- 
omy. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. The gentle- 
man from California has brought to 
mind one further question, if he will yield 
further, and this is the question: What 
would happen if—of course, everyone 
says it cannot happen, but it seems to 
happen in cycles—if we have a deflation 
of the economy, if we have a recession 
and perhaps even a depression, does the 
gentleman think there is ample mecha- 
nism here in the Congress or in the legis- 
lation to enable us to take corrective 
measures without upsetting things to any 
great degree? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. There is no ques- 
tion about it, that there is ample ma- 
chinery, through the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, to take any action 
which the committee or the Congress 
thinks is justified. But I would have to 
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say to the gentleman in all honesty that 
we have never solved a down-turn in our 
economy by lowering wages. If you go 
back to 1933—I know the gentleman is 
not as old as I am and perhaps he does 
not remember quite that far back—even 
then we came to the conclusion finally 
that cutting wages was not the way to 
restore prosperity. Some future Con- 
gress may take that point of view and 
try it, but I should hope that we would 
at least look at the lessons of the past 
and not make such an adjustment unless 
we found that we were so completely un- 
balanced that we were maintaining a 
minimum wage which was not in con- 
formity with the rest of the wage struc- 
ture of the country. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. The gentle- 
man might agree that the Congress has 
had little to say about some of these 
reductions in wages and services. It is 
something that happens by national de- 
mand, or whatever, but not by an act 
of Congress. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Thatistrue. But 
acts of Congress have in turn helped. If 
the gentleman will remember, in 1933, 
they tried to create a situation where we 
upped the wages by creating all kinds of 
incentives. I can only say that I hope 
we do not. And I am sure the gentle- 
man agrees with me that we hope we 
do not have that kind of economic crisis 
again. When it comes we will have to 
adjust to the state of facts. But cer- 
tainly at this time we are not in such 
a situation. But if it does happen I am 
sure the Congress will meet its respon- 
sibilities at that time. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I thank the 
gentleman. I hope we do not contribute 
to getting things up so high that the ball 
will drop. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am sure we will 
not. 


MANNED ORBITAL LABORATORY IN 
SPACE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President today made a very historic 
announcement. He announced to the 
people of this country and to the world 
that we are now launching a great effort 
to place a manned orbital laboratory in 
space within the next 2 years. The an- 
nouncement said that we hope to have 
preliminary tests by 1968. 

I think this is a momentous announce- 
ment. It is my hope that the American 
people will realize the full significance of 
this decision by our great President. It 
involves a tremendous outlay of expendi- 
ture, but it is my feeling, based on infor- 
mation that has been presented both to 
the Congress and to the people of this 
country, that the first nation to place a 
manned orbital laboratory into outer 
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space, in this instance manned by two 
persons, and ultimately by larger crews, 
will indeed be able to make a profound 
contribution toward maintaining the 
peace of the world and toward giving 
mana greater knowledge of our own uni- 
verse and, of course, all the other planets. 

There is no question that when a 
manned orbital laboratory starts circling 
the globe, as I am sure it will under our 
experimentation and development, we 
will be able to predict more accurately 
the phenomena of weather; we will be 
able to tell our own American people and 
the world a great deal more about cli- 
matic changes. 

But more important, we will then be 
able to have the eyes that man has 
sought. Many of us recall that several 
years ago, President Eisenhower spoke 
about an open sky policy. President 
Eisenhower suggested then that we de- 
velop some means of scanning the 
nations of the world in order to see what 
is happening so as to make sure that 
there is no activity of an aggressive na- 
ture that could disturb the peace of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that 
Mr. Johnson’s determination to move 
along with the manned orbital labora- 
tory program is indeed going to give this 
country a tremendous advantage in, not 
only peaceful means, but in an effort to 
retain the peace of the world. 

It will also give man a tremendous ad- 
vantage in scientific development, scien- 
tific research, and scientific discovery. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we Amer- 
icans can be proud of the fact that we 
have an engineering team, that we have 
American industry and, yes, American 
industry operating under free enterprise 
in the competitive system that is capable 
of developing those instruments and the 
kind of lift and the kind of power that 
it takes to get a laboratory out into outer 
space, a laboratory that is going to fur- 
nish us so much information that we 
need in this mid-20th century of world 
development. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that as this 
program proceeds that other nations are 
going to watch with great interest the 
progress that we make. 

It is my hope that with the know-how 
we have developed in the space program, 
through the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and through the 
various military services, that there will 
be no question in my mind that we will 
be able to launch this laboratory. 

I believe though, Mr. Speaker, the 
most significant and important aspect of 
this latest development is the peaceful 
aspect of this program. This, indeed, 
can provide mankind with the open sky 
policies that we have been working for 
in order to let people know that we have 
no intentions for any aggressive moves 
and to let them know that we certainly 
know what is going on in the rest of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, my hope is that the world 
is going to greet this announcement with 
the same degree of sincerity that Presi- 
dent Johnson spoke about when he an- 
nounced this program as a great har- 
binger of progress for mankind. It is 
an instrument which man can share and 
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through its use understand the environ- 
ment in which he lives. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe President 
Johnson is to be congratulated for his 
decision and it is my hope that the Con- 
gress will certainly provide all of the 
funds and the laws, if such are neces- 
sary, in order to keep this program going. 

This program is perhaps even more im- 
portant than some of the other space 
achievements that we have accom- 
plished. It is my hope that it is going to 
move along without any delay and with 
great success. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to particularly 
congratulate the U.S. Air Force for the 
very significant role that it already has 
played and will continue to play in de- 
veloping this manned orbital laboratory. 
The Air Force is to be highly commend- 
ed for assembling a development and 
engineering team which makes the Pres- 
ident’s announcement possible today. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
an article on this momentous announce- 
ment which appeared in the Evening 
Star of August 25. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 
JOHNSON OK’s MANNED SPACE LaB—PROJECT 

TAGGED aT $1.5 BILLION GETS Go-AHEAD— 

Late 1966 Is TARGFT OF Am Force ror FIRST 

FLIGHT TEST 

A long-deferred go-ahead on a full-scale 
military manned space effort was announced 
today by President Johnson. 

He opened his news conference at 10 a.m. 
with the announcement that the Pentagon 
had been told to proceed immediately “with 
development of a manned orbiting laboratory 
that will bring us new knowledge about what 
man can do in space.” 

His announcement came even as Soviet 
organs were leveling their propaganda guns 
at the Gemini V spacecraft because of mili- 
tary experimental equipment that is being 
carried on board, 

And it followed only a day after the two- 
man crew of the orbiting Gemini capsule had 
sighted the launching of a Minuteman mis- 
sile from California as they sailed far over- 
head. The astronauts spotted a similar 
launching today. 

TARGET DATES 

Johnson said unmanned test flights would 
start late next year or early in 1967 and that 
the first of five flights by two-man crews 
in the manned orbiting laboratory are sched- 
uled for late in 1968. 

The President coupled his announcement 
with an offer of cooperation in space with 
the Russians, plus an invitation to the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences to send “a very high 
representative” to the United States “next 
month to observe the launching of Gem- 
ini VI.” 

Gemini VI is scheduled as a 2-day mission 
involving rendezvous and docking in orbit 
with another vehicle. Contrary to Johnson's 
phrase “next month,” the flight is scheduled 
for the last week in October. 

CONTRACTORS LISTED 

The manned orbiting laboratory (or “MOL” 
as it is known in space circles) will cost $1.5 
billion, Johnson said. The prime contrac- 
tors for various parts of the system are: 

Douglas Aircraft Corp. of Santa Monica, 
Calif., for the MOL itself—a 10-foot cylinder 
20 or more feet long in which astronauts 
will conduct experiments in orbit. 

General Electric Corp. of Valley Forge, Pa., 
for experimental instruments to be used in 
the craft. 
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Martin Co., of Denver, and United Tech- 
nology Center, of Sunnyvale, Calif., for the 
Titan 3C booster rocket consisting of a liquid 
fueled Titan rocket with 10-foot-diameter 
solid rocket outriggers. 

McDonnell Aircraft Co. of St. Louis for 
® modified Gemini spacecraft such as is be- 
ing used in the present flight of Astronauts 
L. Gordon Cooper and Charles Conrad. 


TOTAL EXCEEDS $2 BILLION 


The MOL decision is the most costly and 
wide-ranging one since the authorization of 
Project Apollo—the moon program—by the 
late President John F. Kennedy in May 1961. 

The cost of MOL itself and the Titan 3C 
rocket which was developed to boost it will 
total well over $2 billion. 

Project Gemini, the next most costly pro- 
gram in the space effort, will have cost 
about $1.3 billion by the time it runs its 
course early in 1967. Apollo will cost about 
$25 billion. 

Johnson said the MOL program as pres- 
ently authorized calls for a series of test 
launchings and unmanned flights beginning 
“late next year or early in 1967” and contin- 
uing through an “initial unmanned launch of 
a fully equipped manned orbiting laboratory” 
early in 1968. 


FIVE MANNED FLIGHTS 


A series of five manned flights will follow 
“soon afterward,” Johnson said. 

The MOL will carry a crew of two, which 
is the capacity of the Gemini spacecraft that 
will house the astronauts on the way up to 
orbit and return them to earth at the end of 
their flight. 

It was expected that the Air Force will 
turn the job of MOL manager over to Brig. 
Gen. Joseph S. Bleymaier, Jr., 50, who devel- 
oped the Titan 3C and who has been in 
charge of MOL planning for the last year. 

PEACEFUL AIMS STRESSED 


Apparently in an effort to avoid a charge 
of rocket rattling, Johnson stressed Amer- 
ica's peaceful aims in outer space. Although 
military astronauts are now to be given an 
overt role in space, Johnson reaffirmed this 
country’s undertaking not to orbit weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Actually, most space experts feel there 
would be little point to putting a multi- 
megaton bomb-carrying spacecraft into orbit. 
It would be quicker, cheaper, easier, and a 
great deal surer to rely on instant-action 
intercontinental missiles such as the Minute- 
man, 

In discussing space cooperation with Rus- 
sia, Johnson said: 

“Even as we meet, Gemini 5, piloted by 
two very gallant men now orbits the earth 
as a dramatic reminder that our American 
dream of outer space is a dream of peace. 

“We believe the heavens belong to the peo- 
ple of every nation. We will work through 
the United Nations to extend the rule of 
law to outer space.” 

INVITATION EXTENDED 

The President said he had directed Ad- 
ministrator James E. Webb of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration “to 
invite the Soviet Academy of Sciences to 
send a very high representative here next 
a to observe the launching of Gemini 

The MOL announcement ends several 
months of waiting during which an anxious 
— * leadership kept hoping for a green 

A favorable decision had been considered 
an almost cut-and-dried certainty 2 months 
ago, on the heels of a spectacularly success- 
ful maiden flight of the Titan 3. 

Then the escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam came along, forcing the Pentagon to ask 
for more money to finance the conflict. 
For a time, at least, MOL seemed to be a post- 
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ponable luxury, like a third car at home 
when Sonny reaches driving age. 


SILENCE FELL OVER PROJECT 


Between the time of the Titan 3 launch- 
ing and the present, a pall of silence was 
cast over MOL. Bleymaier, ebullient and 
irrepressible about MOL in July, bluntly 
refused to discuss the project a month later 
at a rocket meeting in San Francisco. 

The Air Force wanted MOL for a number 
of reasons, not the least of which was a de- 
sire to stop being upstaged by the NASA 
civilians. 

Although most of the NASA astronauts are 
Officers in the regular Military Establish- 
ment, the fiction has been fostered that the 
program is strictly civilian. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
Air Force consistently was put down in all 
efforts to get a manned space role. A stum- 
bling and unfeasible program called “Dyna- 
Soar” was started but was destined from the 
outset not to get off the ground. 


PEACEFUL PURPOSES 


Titan 3C initially was developed on the 
assumption that Dyna-Soar or something 
like it might eventually come along, but was 
not actually perfected until the MOL idea 
was fairly firmly fixed in planners’ minds. 

Reluctance to give the Air Force a manned 
space role stemmed in part from money con- 
siderations but also from a phrase in the 
basic space act of 1958 which declares that 
space is reserved “for peaceful purposes for 
the benefit of all mankind.” 

The Eisenhower administration interpreted 
“peaceful” to mean “nonmilitary,” a view 
which Johnson as vice president repeatedly 
told confidants he did not share. 

In Johnson's opinion, it is consistent with 
peace to keep guardians of peace in orbit. 

AIR FORCE CONTENTION 


All along, the Air Force has contended that 
its proper arena of action is something called 
“aerospace,” which starts at sea level and 
goes up as far as man can contrive to reach. 

The Air Force argument has been about 
as follows: 

The upper atmosphere was not closed to 
military aircraft once planes were built that 
could climb above 20,000 feet. On the same 
line of reasoning, it is fatuous to say that 
the Air Force may operate at 100,000 feet— 
as many military planes do—but not at 
600,000 feet, which is a typical orbital alti- 
tude. 

It appeared from today's announcement 
that Johnson and his advisers agree with the 
Air Force’s argument. 


BETTER EDUCATION THROUGH 
TAX SHARING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
morrow introducing legislation which 
would return revenue collected by the 
Federal Government to the States for 
support of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

Many of the services that our State 
and local governments must perform, in- 
cluding the education of our children, 
are becoming more and more difficult to 
provide as costs rise, population expands, 
and the problems of commerce, city, and 
= become increasingly complex and 
costly. 

State and local expenditures in 1964 
are six times greater than they were in 
1946—only 18 years ago. State and local 
outlays in the field of education alone 
have increased over 700 percent in the 
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same period from $3 billion in 1946 to 
$22 billion last year. In 1964 State and 
local governments spent $65 billion, twice 
the amount the Federal Government 
spends on domestic programs. Over the 
past 10 years State and local expenditures 
have risen at 8 percent a year—twice as 
fast as the gross national product. 
Total educational outlays are expected to 
double in the next 7 years. Economists 
estimate that the State and local gov- 
ernments which spent $65 billion last 
year will spend $82 billion in 1967 and 
$100 to $120 billion by the end of this 
decade. 

The present financial resources of 
State and local governments are inade- 
quate to meet the rising demands placed 
upon them. State taxes have gone from 
$4.9 billion in 1946 to $24.2 billion in 
1964—an average increase of over $1 bil- 
lion a year. A sharp jump in 1963 pro- 
duced a hike in property taxes of 7.3 per- 
cent over the previous year, sales taxes 
went up 8.7 percent, corporate and in- 
dividual income taxes 7.5 and 6.3 percent 
respectively—all in 1 year. 

In the 5 fiscal years beginning in fiscal 
1959, there were 52 increases in State 
cigarette and tobacco taxes, 42 increases 
in levies on alcoholic beverages, 18 on 
general sales taxes, 17 on individual in- 
come, and 18 on motor fuel. Today every 
State taxes motor fuels and alcoholic 
beverages. All except 16 States tax per- 
sonal income, all except 13 States tax 
corporate income and general sales and 
all except 2 tax tobacco products. Al- 
most every imaginable tax resource has 
been subjected to increasing and even 
undesirable pressures. 

The property tax which supplies 45 
percent of State and local revenue is 
reaching the limit to which it can be 
tolerated. Property taxes are often in- 
equitable in that they apply to only one 
kind of wealth. Huge nonproperty re- 
sources can escape taxation while the 
individual who owns property cannot 
even obtain an adjustment for debt out- 
standing against his property. Home- 
owners with small incomes are hit hard. 
Retired persons and widows often suffer 
greatly. Additionally this tax is too often 
open to maladministration and occa- 
sional misuse. 

Consumption taxes have skyrocketed 
in some States. Five percent which 
many economists see as the upper rea- 
sonable limit has been reached in several 
States and broken in selected tax rates. 
In 10 States Governors have requested 
sales tax increases and extensions in 
1965. But this is a regressive tax. It 
places a burden on the large family. It 
can produce pressure for inflationary 
wage increases but more often it dis- 
courages on and investment 
and thus has a deflationary effect. While 
the sales tax can be useful within limits, 
the limits are rapidly being reached. 

Additional tax increases invite voter 
retaliation at the polls. The political 
risks involved in raising taxes are tre- 
mendous. In 1962, 13 Governorships 
changed hands, it is felt, due to tax in- 
creases. 

The Federal Government has at its 

the broadest source of tax col- 
lection—the income tax. It is highly 
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efficient and generally equitable. It ex- 
pands with a growing economy. It has, 
on the whole, been administered most 
effectively at the Federal level. 

At the same time the greatest knowl- 
edge of local problems, especially in edu- 
cation at the elementary and secondary 
level, rests in the local community with 
parents, PTA’s, teachers, school boards, 
State and local community officials 
not with the Federal Government in 
Washington. I would recommend that 
we combine the maximum strength of 
both these approaches into one effective 
solution to the problems of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

I propose that 1 percent of the Federal 
revenue received from the Internal Reve- 
nue Code and tariff schedule be returned 
to the States the first year, 2 percent the 
second year, up to 5 percent the fifth 
year and thereafter. This money will be 
deposited in a trust fund administered 
by the Secretary of the Treasury who 
would be responsible for returning the 
money to the States. 

Half of the money would be returned 
on a straight per student basis. 

The remaining half of the formula 
would be based in the amount of effort 
each State is putting into public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

Effort is defined as the percent of 
gross personal income spent on public 
elementary and secondary education. 
The mathematics of the formula work as 
follows: The percent of gross personal 
income spent on public elementary and 
secondary education is multiplied by the 
number of enrolled students in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This 
figure I call a “State product.“ To de- 
termine the actual number of dollars 
each State receives under the “effort sec- 
tion” each State’s percent of the sum 
total of “State products” is multiplied by 
the amount of money available in the 
effort section. 

To guarantee that the money being 
shared with the States is spent for edu- 
cational purposes, each Governor must 
submit an outline of how his State plans 
to spend the money to the Comptroller 
General of the United States. The 
Comptroller General must determine 
within 60 days whether or not the plan 
fits within the intent of Congress. If 
the plan is not disapproved within 60 
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days, it will be considered approved. If 
disapproved, the Governor will have the 
right to appeal the decision to the U.S. 
court of appeals in his district. 

Additionally each State must submit 
an audit each year to the Comptroller 
General detailing how the tax rebate was 
actually spent. 

The benefits from this approach to 
solving a pressing problem are manifold. 
First and foremost, of course, it would be 
an enormous boost toward meeting our 
responsibilities as legislators concerned 
with the welfare of our children. My 
own State of Tennessee while currently 
low in the effort she is making in edu- 
cation would nevertheless, first, have her 
pupil expenditure increased by over 35 
percent when the program is fully op- 
erational—in its fifth year—and second, 
be provided with a meaningful incentive 
to increase her effort. I am inserting in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point five tables which estimate 
how much money each State will receive 
under my bill—assuming for convenience 
that 1 percent of the revenue from the 
Internal Revenue Code and tariff sched- 
ule equals $1 billion. Also I am inserting 
a table showing how much effort each 
State is putting into education in order 
of their ranking. 

This expenditure represents the 
soundest investment Americans can 
make—far sounder than many of the 
programs the U.S. Government now un- 
dertakes. Simply stated, this is an in- 
vestment in our children, their well- 
being, and their opportunities for 
tomorrow. 

Second, this approach would, in my 
opinion, yieid the greatest return for 
dollar expenditures, and it would utilize 
the maximum capabilities of each level 
of government—Federal, State, and 
local. 

Third, it would keep the door open 
for maximum individuality, freedom of 
expression, and personal choice. There- 
by, it would encourage individual re- 
sponsibility instead of undermining it. 
The relative absence of Federal controls 
would serve to insure this. 

Fourth, the statistics I have cited in- 
dicate the States are badly in need of 
financial relief. They are trying to meet 
their responsibilities but a severe imbal- 
ance has developed in the revenue struc- 
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ture at all levels of government. Tax 
sharing would first, provide additional 
financial assistance; and second, might 
save some States from going into bank- 
ruptcy. State and local taxation now is 
increasing at about double the rate the 
income is increasing. Since World War 
II, the Federal debt has gone up 20 per- 
cent while State and local debt has gone 
up 600 percent. Clearly, tax sharing will 
supply needed relief. 

Finally, if successful, and I believe it 
will be, it would set a historie precedent 
for a whole new concept of Federal-State 
relationships which could well solve the 
continuing dilemma faced by liberals 
and conservatives alike—that of finding 
solutions to national problems while 
m personal freedom. If we 
are to earn our freedom, then we must 
solve this vexing dilemma. 

The preservation of our uniquely ex- 
cellent Federal system is incumbent upon 
all of us. Increasing emphasis on the 
role of State government in that system 
will tend to strengthen the entire struc- 
ture of government in its effort to serve 
all our people. It will guard against 
growing centralism in Washington. 

A multiplicity of viable State and lo- 
cal governmental units forces each gov- 
ernment to face the often rugged tests 
of comparison and contrast. It permits 
a wide variety of values and protects 
minority and regional interests. Inno- 
vation, experimentation, and progress 
grow best in a small area. What works 
well in one setting can spread to others. 

Our national problems cannot be 
solved by an easy No“ to every new pro- 
posal offered by the so-called other 
side, because there is no other side 
when we seek to preserve our freedom 
and create a greater opportunity for our 
children. Our problems will be solved 
by a nation ever receptive to creative 
ideas and ever responsive to the con- 
tinuing need for initiative and incentive. 

Mr. Speaker, as I indicated in my ad- 
dress to the House, I am inserting in the 
Recorp at this time five tables which es- 
timate the amount of money each State 
will receive under the tax sharing for 
education bill which I will formally in- 
troduce tomorrow. The tables show the 
estimates of the amount of money each 
State will receive the first 5 years the 
program is in operation: 


Ist year (1 percent distribution) 


State Col. 11 Col. 21 Col. 31 Col. 41 Col. 51 State 
$3, 411, 921 $4, 920, 000 | $17.40 $8,331,921 | $29.47 
1. 991, 101 2,815,000 | 17.06 4, 806, 191 29.13 
3, 141, 496 4, 410,000 | 16. 94 7, 581, 496 | 29.01 
678, 422 945,000 | 16. 81 1, 623, 422 28. 80 
1, 062, 649 1,375,000 | 15.61 2, 437, 649 27. 69 
4, 414, 670 5,655,000 | 15,46 10, 069, 670 27. 53 
1, 980, 351 2,515,000 | 15.33 4, 605, 351 27. 40 
1, 204, 833 1, 500,000 | 15. 08 2, 704, 833 27.10 
9, 513, 001 11, 745,000 | 14.90 21, 258, 001 26. 97 
8,674,625 | 10,685,000 | 14.84 19, 339,625 | 26.91 
1, 782, 153 2,165,000 | 14. 66 3,947,153 | 29. 73 
5, 322, 194 6, 425,000 | 14.57 11, 747, 194 26. 64 
49,982,908 | 59,735,000 | 14.42 | 109,717,908 | 29. 40 
9, 491, 453 11. 145,000 | 14. 17 20, 636, 453 26, 24 
5, 745, 402 6, 470,000 | 13.59 12, 215, 402 25. 66 
6, 987, 925 7,820,000 | 13.50 14,807,925 | 25.58 
23,161,580 | 25,640,000 | 13.36 | 48,801,580 | 25.43 
6, 113, 997 6,665,000 | 13.15 12, 778, 997 26, 23 
10, 036, 841 10, 310,000 | 12.40 20, 346, 841 24. 47 
14, 297, 593 14. 600,000 | 12. 32 28, 807, 503 24. 39 
5, 412. 891 5, 525,000 | 12. 32 10, 937, 891 24. 39 
—— =e) 2, 082, 480 2,120,000 | 12. 28 4, 20/2, 480 24. 36 
Indiana... — 13, 281 372 13, 535, 000 12. 30 26, 817, 372 24,43 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Col. 11 Col. 21 Col. 31 Col. 43 Col. 51 
p $76, 029,324 | $24. 29 

7, 500,000 | 12. 14, 989, 843 24. 16 
990,000 | 12.07 1, 979. 445 24. 15 
29,695,000 | 12.05 59, 443, 751 24.12 
7,445,000 | 11.76 14, 973, 195 23. 84 
7,015,000 | 11. 69 14, 258, 200 28. 76 
1,825,000 | 11. 57 3, 655, 945 23. 64 
8, 530,000 | 11. 59 17, 412, 239 23. 66 
3,670,000 | 11. 56 7, 415, 084 23. 63 
25, 525,000 | 11.44 52, 447, 056 23. 51 
9,370,000 | 11.41 19, 277, 961 23.48 
13, 395,000 | 11.36 27, 621, 984 23.43 
1,395,000 | 11.12 2, 908, 466 23.19 
2,415,000 | 11.05 5, 046, 458 23.12 
10, 670,000 | 11. 01 22, 367, 224 23. 08 
13, 825, 000 11.01 28. 978, 317 23. 08 
11, 345, 000 | 10.88 23, 933, 794 22.95 
4,736,000 | 10.86 99, 987, 642 22.93 
9, 280,000 | 10.73 19, 715, 411 22.80 
1,120,000 | 10.70 2, 383, 443 22.77 
6,770,900 | 10. 20 14, 779, 631 22.27 
20,495,000 | 10.03 45, 163, 436 22.10 
5, 475, 000 9.77 12, 236, 273 21. 84 
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2. 


enrolled students in pu 
on p 


$1,500,000,000. 
all “State 
section). 


ed up on a straight per student basis enrolled students 


tary and secondary schools. 


per student each State receives on EFFORT formula, 
ount each State receives, addition of cols, 1 and 2. 


Col. 5: Overall amount each State receives on a per student basis. 


ol, 2: Total dollar sum each State receives on EFFORT formula ($1,500,000,000). 


Col, 3: Amount 


Col, 4: Total am 


Col, 1: $1,500,000,000 divid 
ublic elemen 


1 Explanation of columns: 


ne 


$13, 647, 685 | $19, 680,000 | $60, 62 
7,964, 767 | 11, 260,000 | 68, 26 
565,985 | 17,640,000 | 67.78 
2,713,688 | 3,780,000 | 67.25 
12 8800 | 220201000 | ores | 40.278, C80 
7,921,404 | 10,060,000 | 61.32 | 18,781, 404 
4.819, 338 6,000,000 | €0.11 | 10,819,385 
38, 052,005 | 46,980,000 | 59.61 | 85, 032, 005 
24, 008, 500 42,660,000 | 59,36 | 77,388, 500 
7,128,612 | 8, 660,000 | 58.65 | 15, 788, 612 
21.288, 778 | 25,700,000 | 58.28 | 46,988, 778 
199, 931, 635 | 238,940,000 | 57.70 | 438, 871, 635 
37,965,812 | 44,580,000 | 56.69 | 82,545,812 
22,981,611 | 25,880,000 | 84.37 861, 611 
27,951,701 | 31,280,000 | 54.03 | 59, 231,701 
92, 646,322 102, 560,000 | 53.44 | 195, 206,322 
24. 455,988 | 26,660,000 | 52.63 | 51,115, 988 
40,147,367 | 41,240,000 | 49.60] 81,387,367 | 97.88 
57,190,375 | 58,400,000 | 49.30 | 115,590,375 | 97.59 
21,651,566 | 22,100,000 | 49.28 | 43,751,566 | 97.67 
8,329, 8,480,000 | 49.15 | 16,809,920 | 97.44 
53,125,491 | 54,140,000 | 49,20 | 107 97.49 
151; 117,296 | 153, 000, 000 | 48.88 117 97.17 
959,372 | 30,000,000 | 48.35 96. 64 
3,957,780 | 3,960,000 | 48.31 96, 60 
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Col. 21 


$118, 780, 000 20 | $237, 755,007 | $96.48 

29, 780, 000 07 59, 892, 782 95. 36 

28, 000, 000 | 46.76 57, 032, 800 95. 04 

7,300,000 | 46.30 14, 623, 781 94. 56 

35, 528, 957 34,120,000 | 46.36 69, 648, 957 94. 65 
14, 980, 337 14,680,000 | 46.25 29, 660, 337 94, 54 
107, 688,227 | 102,100,000 | 45.77 | 209,788,227 94. 06 
39, 631, 844 37,480,000 | 45. 66 77, 111, 844 93. 95 
50, 907, 938 53, 580,000 | 45.46 | 110, 487, 938 93. 75 
6, 053, 866 5,850,000 | 44. 50 11, 633, 866 92.79 
10, 533, 833 9,660,000 | 44.22 20, 185, 833 92, 51 
46, 788, 898 42,680,000 | 44.04 89, 468,898 | 92.33 
60, 613, 270 55,300,000 | 44.04 | 115,913,270 | 92. 33 
50, 315, 178 45,380,000 | 43. 54 95, 735, 178 91. 83 
21, 051, 056 18, 944,000 | 43,44 39, 995, 056 91.73 
41, 741, 644 37,120,000 | 42.93 78, 861, 644 91. 22 
5, 053, 778 4,480,000 | 42. 80 95, 337, 736 91. 08 
32, 038, 526 27,080,000 | 40. 80 59, 118, 526 89. 00 
98, 668, 946 81,980,000 | 40.12 | 180, 653, 746 88. 40 
27, 045, 094 21, 900, 000 | 39.09 48, 945, 094 87.38 
45, 792, 089 36, 500, 000 | 38, 48 82, 292, 089 86. 77 
7, 277, 049 5, 660, 000 | 37. 55 12, 937, 049 85, 84 
106, 827, 059 81, 600, 000 | 36, 88 188, 427, 059 85. 16 
Massachusetts __ 47, 953, 315 34, 120,000 | 34. 35 82, 073, 315 82. 64 
District of Columbia 6, 827, 729 3,840,000 | 27.15 10, 667, 729 75. 44 


1 Explanation of columns: 
Col. 1: $2,000,000,000 divided up on a straight per student basis. Enrolled students 
m public elemen and secondary schools 


tary ools. 
‘ol. 2: Total dollar sum each State receives on EFFORT formula ($2,000,000,000). 
Col. 3: Amount per student each receives on EFFORT formula, 
Col. 4: Total amount each State receives; addition of cols 1 and 2. 
Col. 5: Overall amount each State receives on a per student basis. 


NOTES 


1. The figures in col. 1 are taken from ‘Fall 1964 Statistics of Publie Schools,” U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Number of 
enrolled students for fall 1964 divided into $2,000,000,000. 

2. EFFORT is defined as the amount at shoe 8 income of each State pT 

education. This is taken from “Digest of — 
es enro! 


Col. 21 [Col. 3 1] Col. 41 | Col. 51 
$17, 059, 607 | $24, 600,000 | $87.03 | $41, 659, 607 
9,955,959 | 14,075,000 | 85.33 | 224.030. 959 
15, 707,482 | 22,050,000 | 84.73 | 37,757, 482 
3.302, 111 4.725, 000 84.07 8,117,111 
5, 313, 240 6,875,000 | 78.10 | 12, 188, 249 
22,073,350 | 28,275,000 | 77.31 | 50. 348, 350 
9,901,756 | 12,575,000 | 76.65 | 23,476, 756 
6,024,169 | 7,500,000 | 75.14 | 13, 524, 169 
47, 565,007 | 58,725,000 | 74.52 | 106,200,007 | 134. 
43. 373,126 | 53, 325,000 | 74.20 | 96, 698,126 | 134. 
10,825,000 | 73.32 | 19,735,765 | 133. 
32,125,000 | 72.86 | 58,735,973 | 133.22 
298,675,000 | 72.13 | 548, 589, 544 | 132. 49 
55,725,000 | 70.87 | 103,182,265 | 131.23 
32,350,000 | 67.97 | 61,077,014 | 128.33 
39,100,000 | 67.54 | 74,039,027 | 127.90 
128,200,000 | 66.81 | 244,007,903 | 127.17 
33,325,000 | 65.79 | 63,894,985 | 126.15 
51, 550,000 | 62.00 | 101,734,209 | 122.36 
73,000,000 | 61.63 | 144,487,969 | 121.99 
27,625,000 | 61.61 54,689,458 | 121.97 
10,600,000 | 61.44 | 21,012,401 | 121. 80 
67,675,000 | 61.51 | 134,086,864 | 121.87 
191, 250,000 | 61.11 | 380,146,620 | 121.47 
37,500,000 | 60.44 | 74, 949,215 | 120. 80 
4,950,000 | 60.39 | 9,897,226 | 120.75 


State Col. 11 Col. 21 Col. 31 Col. 41 | Col.b1 
$148, 743,759 | $148, 478, 000 | $60.25 | $297, 218, 759 | $120. 01 
640.578 37,225,000 | 58.84 | 74,865,978 | 119. 20 
36,216,000 | 35,075,000 | 58.45 | 71.201. 000 118. 81 
9,154,727 | 9,125,000 | 57.88 | 18,279,727 | 118 24 
44,411,197 | 42,650,000 | 57.96 | 87,061,197 118 32 
18,725, 422 | 18,350,000 | 57.82 | 37,075. 118.18 
134, 610, 284 | 127,625,000 | 57.22 | 262, 285, 117.58 
49, 539,806 | 46,850,000 | 57.08 | 90, 389, 800 117.44 
71, 134,923 | 66,975,000 | 56.83 | 138,100,923 117.10 

New Hampshire. 7, 567,333 | J., 975,000 55.63 | 14,542,333 | 115. 
Maino... 13,167,292 | 12,075,000 | 55.28 | 25,232,202 | 115.64 
Virginia.. 58,486,123 | 53,350,000 | 55.05 | 111,836,123 | 115.42 
New Jersey.. 75,766,588 | 69,125,000 | 55.06 | 144, 891, 588 | 115.42 
sed 62,893,973 | 56,725,000 | 54.43 | 119,668,973 | 114.79 
West Virgi 26,313,821 | 23,680,000 | 54.31 | 49,993,821 | 114.67 
Tennessee... 52,177,055 | 46,400,000 | 53.67 | 98,577,055 | 114.03 
Delaware. 6,317,217 | 5,600,000 | 83.50] 11,917,217 | 113.86 
Kentucky. 40,048,158 | 33,850,000 | 51.01 73,898,158 | 111.37 
P ASS 123,336,183 | 102,475,000 | 50.15 | 225,817,183 | 110.51 
Connecticut. 33,806,368 | 27,378,000 | 48.87 | 61,181,368 | 109.28 
ni Rae 57,240,112 | 45,625,000 | 48.11 | 102,865,112 | 108.47 
FS 

nsylvania p A . k 
59,941,644 | 42,650,000 | 42.94 | 102, 691,644 | 103. 30 
8. 534,662 | 4. 800, 000 33.94 | 13,334,602 | 94. 30 


1 Explanation of columns: 

Col. 1: $2,500,000,000 divided up on a straight per student basis, $60.36 multiplied by 
number of enrolled students in the State. 

Col. 2: Total dollar sum each State receives on EFFORT formula ($2,500,000,000). 

Col. 3: Amount per student each State receives on EFFORT formula. 

Col. 4: Total amount State receives; addition of cols. 1 and 2. 

Col. 5: Amount overall that each State receives on a per student basis, 


Mr. Speaker, I am inserting here in the 
Recorp a table which ranks the States in 
terms of the estimates of total money 
each State will receive under the tax 
sharing for education bill when it is en- 
acted and fully operational—that is, 
when 5 percent of the Federal revenue is 
being returned to the States: 

Rankings of the States in terms of total 
money received under the Brock effort per 
student education plan, 1964 figures 


Rankings of the States in terms of total 
money received under the Brock effort per 
student education plan, 1964 figures—Con. 


NOTES 


1. The figures in col. 1 come from “Fall 1964 Statistics of Public Schools,” U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Number of 
enrolled students for fall 1964 divided into $2,500,000,000. 

2. EFFORT is defined as the amount of Gross personal income of each State 
public elementary and secondary education. This is taken from “Digest of 
tional Statistics,” 1965 edition. Mathematics involved: EFFORT X enrolled 
students equals a “State product.” Each State’s percent of sum total of all “State 
products” multiplied by $2,500,000,000 (or amount being authorized under this section) 
equals total dollars the State receives. 


Rankings of the States in terms of total 
money received under the Brock effort per 
student education plan, 1964 figures—Con, 


Amount Amount 
$235, 533, 824 $96, 698, 126 
225, 817, 183 96, 389, 806 
144, 891, 588 87, 061, 197 
144, 487, 969 74, 949, 215 
138, 109. 923 74. 865, 989 
134, 086, 864 74. 039, 627 
119, 668, 973 73, 898, 158 
111, 836, 123 71, 291, 000 
106, 290, 007 63, 894, 985 
103, 182, 265 61, 181, 368 
102, 865, 112 61, 077, 014 
102, 591, 644 58, 735, 973 
101, 734, 209 54, 689, 458 
98, 577, 055 50, 348, 350 
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Rankings of the States in terms of total 
money received under the Brock effort per 
student education plan, 1964 figures—Con., 


21, 012, 401 
19, 735, 765 
18, 279, 727 
16, 171, 312 
14, 542, 333 
13, 524, 169 
13, 334, 662 
12, 188, 249 
11, 917, 217 

9, 897, 226 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp two tables which 
indicate respectively, first, the rankings 
of the 50 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia in terms of percent of gross per- 
sonal income spent on public elementary 
and secondary education as available 
from the Office of Education for 1964-65, 
and second, the estimated expenditures 
for elementary and secondary education 
as available in the 1965 edition of the Di- 
gest of Educational Statistics in more 
detailed form. These tables, I feel, give 
a reasonably accurate index of the 
amount of effort each State is currently 
putting into education at the elementary 
and secondary level: 

Rankings of the States in terms of percent- 
age of gross personal income spent on ele- 

mentary and secondary education, 1964-65 


National average. 
South Carolina, 


4.59 
4.58 
4.53 
4,52 
4.50 
4.41 
4.39 
4.36 
4.36 
4.31 
4.30 
4.25 


8, 117, 111_ 
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Rankings of the States in terms of percent- 
age of gross personal income spent on ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 1964- 
65—Continued 
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Rankings of the States in terms of percent- 
age of gross personal income spent on ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 1964- 
65—Continued 


Source: Digest of Educational Statistics, 
1965 edition, U.S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Office of Education. 


CHART 2 


TABLE 43.—Personal income, 1964, related to estimated ex 
elementary and secondary education, by region and 


nditures for public 
tate, 1964-65 


Region and State 


ASDGA Bi ate nS 
Name A 


Connecticut. _ 


Pennsylvania. 
Sanes * 


Estimated expenditures for 
public elementary and 
secondary education 


Personal income 


Total (in | Asa percent 
thousands)! | of personal 
Income 
(5) 


bebe 
28888888888 


p. 
2 
E 


F 
SSS SSS 888888 88888888 RIE 


3, 003 

2, 529 504, 4 
2,370 

2,311 263, 000 
2,733 1,170, 
2,373 492, 
2, 505 435, 
2, 302 156, 
2, 012 75, 
2, 623 1, 201, 
1,832 

2, 492 


p 
23 18s 


g 
888348888888 3 88888888 


— 
— 
= 


4. 
5,918 1,737 4. 
3.157 1, 633 4. 
13, 008 2.280 635, 4. 
8.200 1,933 357, 4. 
5.720 1.811 230, 4. 
6.403 1.804 362, 5. 
3, 341 1.444 178. 5. 
9.217 1.900 414. 4. 
4.200 1.647 196, 4. 
7.085 1.852 299; 4. 
9, 738 2.224 724. 4. 
3,525 1, 962 4. 
6, 


SRENNSARAGSRACZ 88888888888 


A 6, 461, 126 5. 
782 3, 128 52, 253 6. 

3, 506 2,218 214, 467 6. 
55, 912 8, 092 3, 190, 000 5. 
5, 093 2, 591 274, 205 5. 
1,777 2, 579 8L, 541 4. 
1, 392 2,012 67, 754 4. 
1, 539 2,183 104, 000 6. 
1,325 3, 248 78, 861 5. 
2, 026 2,010 135, 985 6. 
5, 165 2, 095 239, 160 4 
4.868 2, 602 280, 800 5. 
22, 611 2,175 1, 079, 000 4. 
2.157 2, 174 148, 600 6. 
7, 861 2, 634 462, 200 5. 
849 2,475 52, 300 6. 


1 Includes current expenditures, capital outlay, and interest. 
Nore.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Sources: U.S. De 
Schools”; and U.S. 
1965. 


(Source: A copy of page proo n from 
cation: "] “Digest of Educational Statistica 1088 edition. ) 
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COMMISSION ON NOXIOUS AND 
OBSCENE MATTERS AND MATE- 
RIALS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dappario). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Saytor] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
July 14, when I introduced H.R. 9848, a 
bill to create the Commission on Noxious 
and Obscene Matters and Materials, I 
have received a large volume of mail in 
support of the legislation and containing 
information that should be investigated 
without delay. I have, in fact, taken it 
upon myself to look into some of the 
complaints relative to indecent materials 
on display in the District of Columbia. 

Responsible American citizens are 
indignant at the brash disregard for 
modesty and morality displayed by 
some—but not by any means all— 
newsstands, drugstores, and bookstore 
operators throughout too many commu- 
nities of the land. Most of my corre- 
spondents recognize that flexible inter- 
pretations of the law by the courts have 
made it all but impossible for effective 
legal action against the guilty parties. 
Some, however, erroneously accuse police 
of laxity, whereas in most cases officers 
of the law are helpless either to arrest 
offenders or to require removal of objec- 
tionable materials. 

You will be interested in the defiance 
exhibited by operators of a combined eat- 
ing establishment and newsstand in 
Eatontown, N.J., during the past week. 
They not only publicly criticized a young 
man who objected to sales of porno- 
graphic literature, but had the temerity 
to write a warning to the borough coun- 
cil against an organized boycott. The 
letter follows: 

It may well be that some of these publica- 
tions would be considered by a few individ- 
uals as not meeting their conception of good 
taste, but these publications are published 
and sold by the tens of millions throughout 
the length and breadth of this country and 
in practically every community in this coun- 
try and State. 

They may be thought obscene and even 
prurient by having a lecherous imagination, 
but the Supreme Court of the land requires 
those so minded not to place obstacles in the 
way of others who wish to exercise their 
proper rights. 

We might also add that a recommended 
boycott of our business, or of the business 
of anyone else engaged in their lawful rights 
is unlawful and likewise un-American. 


It is true, Mr. Speaker, that lewd pub- 
lications are sold by the tens of millions 
throughout the country, and this statis- 
tic alone should be enough to encourage 
quick enactment of H.R. 9848. It is also 
true that the Supreme Court makes it 
difficult to eliminate such materials from 
public view—another reason for creation 
of the Commission I recommend. Mean- 
while, the general public should take 
note of the statement by Eatontown 
Mayor Herbert Werner after the mer- 
chants in question refused to remove ob- 
jectionable material from the premises 
quoted from the Ashbury Park, N. J., 
Evening Press of August 19, 1965: 

The mayor said one course open to resi- 
dents was to boycott the store. He added 
he was not advocating such a move. 


— 
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As I suggested to Congress last month, 
alarmed citizens may be forced to utilize 
pickets against stores guilty of violating 
proper standards of morality. 

I congratulate citizens of Eatontown 
who are determined to protect their 
children against the vile peddlers of filth 
and obscenity. I appreciate the interest 
indicated by the many honorable men 
and women who have encouraged my 
efforts in behalf of respectability and 
morality in communications media, I 
admit that I was shocked to receive the 
ugly details of a radio show relayed to 
me by an indignant resident of Michi- 
gan, and it is my intention to determine 
how the Federal Communications Com- 
mission will act in this regard. 

But while we are waiting for the estab- 
lishment and activation of the Commis- 


sion, Mr. Speaker, what are we going to 


do about conditions in Washington, D.C? 
I have discussed the situation with a 
member of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, and I can assure you that he 
and his associates will cooperate in any 
way possible in the crusade to combat 
licentious literature. 

President Johnson has appointed a 
blue-ribbon commission to conduct the 
war on crime, and I trust that one of its 
first forays will be against news dealers 
who defy decency. 

J. Edgar Hoover has said: 

Sex-mad ma mes are creating crimi- 
nals faster than jails can be built to house 
them. I believe pornography is a major 
cause of sex violence. If we can eliminate 
the distribution of such items among im- 
pressionable school-age children, we shall 
greatly reduce our frightening sex crimes. 


Where is the logical place to begin the 
war against pornography? Here in the 
District of Columbia, of course, for 
Washington should be the showplace of 
moral values for America and all the 
world. If we accept depravity and de- 
bauchery here, how can we provide the 
leadership that is so vital to the rest of 
the universe? 

When I discussed this subject before 
the House on July 14, I received calls 
from several local reporters asking 
whether I would care to specify news- 
stands guilty of displaying the material I 
described. I did at that time indicate 
the locations of the accused, and now I 
should like to repeat those listings and 
at the same time add other repositories 
of filth in particularly prominent areas 
of Washington: 

Newsstands at 14th Street and New 
York Avenue; on 14th Street between Eye 
and K; and across from the Treasury 
Department on 15th Street. At the lat- 
ter site, two boys about 15 years of age 
were observed last Wednesday absorbing 
the contents of magazines that contained 
photographs of nude women in every 
imaginable position. This stand is just 
one block from the White House, and is 
therefore an attraction to those young 
boys and girls who may not have easy ac- 
cess to the dealers of pornography near 
hotels on 14th and K that are so popular 
with high school visitors from your 
constituency and mine. 

Newsstands in the vicinity of 18th 
Street and Columbia Road NW., which 
is less than two blocks from a preparatory 
school and where many high school stu- 
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dents transfer at bus stops. Here the 
young boy or girl may buy not only the 
latest indecent photographs, but also a 
variety of “party” records—disgusting 
monologs and dialogs designed to de- 
prave young America. 

A juke box and pinball game center at 
13th Street and New York Avenue NW., 
a transfer stop for some high school 
students. Peepshows, at 10 and 25 cents, 
with women in the most lewd states of 
undress and indignity possible, are the 
attraction. 

And the two squares of indecency— 
from D to F Streets on Ninth Street 
NW—+provide the books, the peepshows 
and even the live acting on movie screens 
that comprise all the ingredients neces- 
sary for crime and immorality. 

Because of the strategic locations of 
these dealerships in obscenity, local high 
school students will be able to take up 
the slack resulting from the decline in 
out-of-town traffic. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite my colleagues 
and the press to visit these cesspots of 
pornography and perversion. With suf- 
ficient attendance, there is no doubt that 
H.R. 9848 will pass. 


VIETNAM: SOME NEGLECTED AS- 
PECTS OF THE HISTORICAL 
RECORD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dapparro). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GOODELL] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Republican 
Committee on Planning and Research, 
I am proud of the prestigious and dedi- 
cated members of the committee who 
have worked to prepare a “white paper,” 
entitled “Vietnam: Some Neglected As- 
pects of the Historical Record.” 

Members of the committee are Repre- 
sentative CaTHERINE May of Washing- 
ton, Representative THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
of Missouri, Representative GLENARD P. 
Liescoms, of California, Representative 
Rosert H. Michl, of Illinois, Repre- 
sentative ROBERT T. STAFFORD, of Ver- 
mont, Representative SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
of Ohio, and Representative WILLIAM E. 
(BILL) Brock, of Tennessee. 

This paper is being issued by the Re- 
publican Committee on Planning and 
Research of the House of Representa- 
tives to recall facts which, while well 
known to specialists, have become ob- 
scured or forgotten in the mind of the 
public. 

In the serious crisis in which the 
United States is now involved, support of 
the objective of stopping Communist ag- 
gression and safeguarding the freedom 
and independence of South Vietnam is 
the duty of all responsible people. Sup- 
port of the President, who alone can lead 
the Nation to this objective, is a duty as 
long as the President holds to the ob- 
jective and uses the means needed to 
attain it. 

Support does not preclude examina- 
tion of history to see how the Nation ar- 
rived at the present crisis and to evaluate 
past policy. That is the function of this 
report. A clear perspective on the past 
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is a first requisite to making the right 
decisions in the future. 
The paper follows: 
VIETNAM: Some NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORD 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The involvement of the United States in 
Vietnam after World War II began with the 
decision of the Truman administration to 
provide economic and military aid in May 
1950. 

A fragile peace was brought to Vietnam by 
the Geneva Agreements of 1954, partitioning 
Vietnam into a Communist north and a non- 
Communist south. Contrary to most ex- 
pectations, South Vietnam survived. Indeed, 
with generous aid from the United States, it 
achieved what the late President John F. 
Kennedy called a near miracle between 1954 
and 1960. Secretary McNamara spoke of the 
history of South Vietnam in this period as 
“a success story.” 

When President Eisenhower left office, 
there was no crisis in South Vietnam. There 
were problems arising, particularly from a 
renewal of sporadic guerrilla activity by the 
Vietcong. The dimensions of the problems 
then compared with the present situation can 
be gauged from these facts: 

1. In 1960, there were fewer than 700 Amer- 
ican military personnel stationed in South 
Vietnam to train South Vietnamese; today, 
125,000 troops are there or on their way there 
to fight. 

2. In 1960, there were 5,000-6,000 Vietcong 
regulars in South Vietnam; today there are 
70,000 regulars and 100,000 other Vietcong 
troops. 

3. In 1960, the cost of aiding South Viet- 
nam to the United States was $250 million— 
72 percent of it economic aid; as of April 26, 
1965, it was $1.5 billion on an annual basis, 
of which 25 percent was economic aid. 

4. In 1960, 2,000 South Vietnamese were 
killed or kidnaped by the Vietcong; in 1964, 
11,349 were the victims of a similar fate.* 

5. In 1960, exports from South Vietnam 
(a good barometer of economic activity) 
amounted to $86 million; in 1964, exports 
had dropped to $48 million.“ 

6. In 1960, and in 1962, more than 80 per- 
cent of the land area of South Vietnam was 
under the control of the South Vietnamese 
Government; today, it is 30 percent or less. 

7. In 1960, two Americans had been killed 
by Vietcong action; as of August 19, 1965, 
561 have been killed and more than 3,000 
have been wounded, taken prisoner or are 

5 


The policy of the Democratic administra- 
tion has too often been uncertain, providing 
& basis for miscalculation by the Commu- 
nists. Policy has been altered abruptly. 
Conflicting statements have been issued. 
Deeds have not matched words. Among the 
specific features of policy subject to this 
criticism have been the whole handling of 
the problem of Laos, the reversal of the posi- 
tion of the United States toward the Diem 
regime, the cover-up of the gravity of the 
desperate dangers of the sitiuation in Viet- 
nam, President Johnson’s campaign oratory 
of 1964, and the progressive dilution of offi- 
cial statements of the Nation's objective in 


Vietcong strength in 1960 extrapolated 
from figures given in “A Threat,“ pp. 9-10. 
Present strength reported by McNamara, 
CBS News Special Report—Vietnam Perspec- 
tives, Aug. 9, 1965. 

*“Background” p. 231; McNamara, “Back- 
ground” p. 218. $800,000,000 of the current 
expenditure is for the support of U.S. forces 
in Vietnam. 

A Threat,” p. 13; “Aggression,” p. 62. 

‘“International Financial Statistics” vol. 
XVIII. No. 7, (July 1965), International 
Monetary Fund, pp. 296-297. 

*New York Times, Aug. 20, 1965. 
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Vietnam. The most generous recognition of 
the need for flexibility and change of policy 
in some circumstances cannot justify making 
a habit of inconstancy. 

Both because it invites miscalculation and 
because it confuses the American public, the 
administration’s lack of candor about the 
situation in Vietnam and about its own 
plans and actions is regrettable. 

There should be no doubt that the Amer- 
ican people will support the administration 
in the actions needed to establish the free- 
dom and the security of South Vietnam. 
There will be greater national unity when 
the administration abandons the defects of 
substance and style noted in this report. 


I. THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 


The involvement of the United States in 
the struggle in Vietnam that followed World 
War II dates from the Truman administra- 
tion. It began with a decision announced by 
Secretary Acheson on May 8, 1950, to send 
“economic and military equipment to the 
Associated States of Indochina and to France 
in order to assist them in restoring stability 
and permitting these states to pursue their 
peaceful and democratic development.” 

The decision to aid the French in Viet- 
nam was taken as part of a tardy and some- 
what inconsistent policy of containment 
which the Truman administration put to- 
gether after the fall of China to the Com- 
munists. 

Aid to Vietnam under that policy implied 
no commitment to put more than arms and 
equipment and dollars into the conflict. 
This was clear from the authoritative state- 
ment of the Truman administration’s Asiat- 
ic policy given by Secretary Acheson on Jan- 
uary 12,1950. The mild and equivocal warn- 
ing which Mr. Acheson gave to the Asiatic 
aggressors in that speech drew a line in the 
Pacific Ocean marking the outermost limits 
of the defense perimeter of the United 
States. The islands east of that line were 
said to be vital to the security of this country 
und, Mr. Acheson implied, would be defended 
by the United States by force. The Asiatic 
mainiand, including Indochina (and Korea) 
lay beyond the defense perimeter where, ac- 
cording to Secretary Acheson, an attack 
should be met by action of the United 
Nations. 

Although the policy enunciated in January 
was reversed in Korea 6 months later by 
the commitment of American forces in war- 
fare, the Truman administration never con- 
sidered providing manpower in Indochina. 
In fact, it twice rebuffed appeals from the 
French for a pledge of air and naval support 
in the event that the Chinese Communists 
provided manpower for the conflict in Indo- 
china.” In response to such appeals, the 
Government of the United States said only 
that Chinese Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia “would require the most 
urgent and earnest consideration by the 
United Nations.” 

Involvement in a costly war in Korea did 
not, however, prevent the Truman adminis- 
tration from supplying substantial aid to 
save Indochina from Communist conquest. 
Approximately $375 million of military and 
economic assistance was channeled to south- 
east Asia by the American taxpayer through 
fiscal year 1953. 

In August of 1950, an American military 
assistance advisory group of 35 personnel was 
sent to Indochina to advise on the use of 
American equipment. Despite this assist- 
ance, the situation of the French and their 
native forces continued to deteriorate. 
When President Truman left the White 
House, all of Vietnam above the 17th parallel 
except Hanoi, a narrow corridor connecting 


*Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 23 
and Mar. 27, 1950. 

™New York Times, Sept. 14, 1951, Jan. 14, 
Jan. 29, 1952. 
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to a coastal strip around Haiphong, and a 
part of the northeastern Tal Highlands were 
under control of the Communist Viet Minh. 
In addition, Viet Minh forces were in effec- 
tive control of large areas south of the 17th 
parallel—the central highlands and the tip 
of the Camau Peninsula, the southernmost 
part of the country. 


T. THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


President Eisenhower continued the pro- 
gram of military and economic aid to France 
and the Associated States of Indochina at 
levels set by the previous administration 
until the fall of 1953.5 In September 1953, 
increased aid of $385 million through 1954 
was promised by the United States after two 
modifications of French policy had been 
decided on—both of them measures designed 
to avert impending disaster. 

Under the twin pressures of military re- 
verses in Indochina and the prodding of 
the United States, France agreed on July 3, 
1953, to take steps “to complete the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the Associated 
States * * * within the French Union.” 
Although France, in 1949, by the Elysee 
Agreement had conferred a measure of self- 
government on the Associated States of Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia, too little was given 
to satisfy the thirst for independence. Sec- 
retary Dulles, hailing the belated French 
decision of July 1953, said, “The peoples of 
these countries needed something of their 
own for which to fight.“ There was hope 
that the war, even at this late date, could be 
cleansed of the appearance of colonialism 
and would no longer seem to Asiatics to be 
an effort by France to hold on to her Asiatic 
possessions. 

The second significant decision was in- 
corporated in the Navarre plan—a plan of 
aggressive military action with increased 
French and native forces. 

With these two conditions realized—a 
promise of independence for Indochina and 
the decision to intensify the military 
effort—the Eisenhower administration in- 
creased American assistance. 

After the conclusion of the Korean armi- 
stice on July 27, 1953, keeping the Chinese 
Communists from active military participa- 
tion in Indochina became one of the con- 
cerns of American policymakers. On the 
day of the armistice, the 16 members of the 
United Nations that had helped to defend 
South Korea issued a joint warning against 
Chinese Communist action in southeast 
Asia.” On September 2, Secretary Dulles 
warned that such aggression in Indochina 
“could not occur without grave consequences 
which might not be confined to Indochina.” u 

In the spring of 1954, as the French situ- 
ation became desperate, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration sought to persuade other na- 
tions with interests in southeast Asia to 
engage in a joint undertaking to stave off 
collapse. On April 4, President Eisenhower 
sent a letter to Winston Churchill suggesting 
“united action” on the part of the United 
States, England, France, the Associated 
States, Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, and 
the Philippines. “The coalition,” Mr. Eisen- 
hower wrote, “must be strong and must be 
willing to join the fight if necessary.” 

If the forces of the United States were 
sent to southeast Asia, the President made 
it clear that they would go principally for 
purposes other than ground warfare. He 
told Churchill, “I do not envisage the need 
of any appreciable ground forces on your 
or our part.” Shortly thereafter, in a letter 
to General Gruenther at NATO, President 
Eisenhower reaffirmed his intention to avoid 
commitment of American forces to ground 
warfare, writing, “Additional ground forces 


„Background.“ p. 26. 

* New York Times, July 18, 1953. 
1 New York Times, Aug. 8, 1953. 
4 New York Times, Sept. 3, 1953. 
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should come from Asiatic and European 
troops already in the region.“ 
On June 11. 1954, Secretary Dulles, in a 


‘speech delivered at Los Angeles, detailed 


the conditions under which the United States 
would consider additional help to the 
French: (1) a request for assistance from the 
states fighting the Communists; (2) clear 
assurance (from France) of complete inde- 
pendence to Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam; 
(3) an indication of concern and support on 
the part of the United Nations; (4) assurance 
of collective action by other nations along 
with the United States; and (5) a guarantee 
that France would not withdraw from the 
conflict once a further commitment was ex- 
tended by others. 

The last two conditions laid down by Sec- 
retary Dulles were the decisive obstacles to 
the formulation of any plan for intervention. 
Negotiations to bring about the formation 
of a coalition of nations to support the 
French failed because England was unwill- 
ing to participate and because France was 
unwilling to continue a fight which had gone 
on for 8 years and had cost more than 
140,000 French casualties. 

The Geneva Conference of 1954 


In these circumstances the Geneva Confer- 
ence opened. On May 6—+the eve of the nego- 
tiations on Indochina and of the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu—Lyndon B. Johnson, Harry S. 
Truman, and other leading Democrats issued 
ill-timed statements condemning adminis- 
tration policy in southeast Asia on vague 
grounds. The New York Times of May 7, 
under the headline, “Democrats Open All- 
out Assault on Administration Foreign Poli- 
cy,” reported: 

“An all-out Democratic attack on the 
Eisenhower administration’s foreign policy, 
the first such attack since the President took 
Office, was opened tonight. 

“The effect was to put the administration 
on dual notice (1) that the bipartisanship 
of the last 16 months was breaking up and 
(2) that the congressional Democrats could 
not be counted upon for unquestioning gen- 
eral support in the field of world affairs.” 

The article quoted Mr. Johnson as saying: 

“Tt is apparent only that American foreign 
policy has never in all its history suffered 
such a stunning reversal. 

“We have been caught bluffing by our 
enemies. Our friends and allies are fright- 
ened and wondering, as we do, where we are 
headed. 

“We stand in clear danger of being left 
naked and alone in a hostile world.“ 

Despite this effort by the loyal opposition 
to pull the rug out from under the Eisen- 
hower administration as the critical Geneva 
Conference opened, the United States at- 
tempted to salvage what could be saved. 

Representatives of nine governments as- 
sembled at Geneva to ring down the curtain 
on the French empire in Asia—Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, France, Communist China, 
the United States, the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam (north), the State of Vietnam 
(south), Cambodia, and Laos. Three simi- 
lar armistice agreements were concluded re- 
lating to Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, and 
a declaration was issued. 

Besides stipulations on the cessation of 
hostilities and pledges against resumption, 
the armistice agreements provided for with- 
drawal of foreign troops and prohibited Laos, 
‘Cambodia, and the two parts of Vietnam from 
joining any military alliance or granting mil- 
itary bases to foreign powers. 

The Geneva Agreements in effect recog- 
nized as Communist territory Vietnam north 
of the 17th parallel and two provinces in 
northeastern Laos—Phongsaly and Sam- 
Neua. 

Presenting the agreements to the French 
Parliament, Premier Mendes-France char- 


Eisenhower, “Mandate for Changes,” pp. 
346-347, 353. 
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acterized them as “cruel because they sanc- 
tion cruel facts.” They reflected, he de- 
clared, “losses already suffered or made in- 
evitable by the mililtary situation.” 213 

If anything, the territorial settlement 
reached at Geneva was better than the non- 
Communists nations deserved on the basis of 
the existing military situation. 

Vietnam, north of the 17th parallel, had 
already been almost totally occupied by the 
Viet Minh forces. The treaty provisions 
formalized this conquest, but they also re- 
quired the Viet Minh to withdraw from 
South Vietnam, vast areas of which were 
under their control. Some 80,000 to 90,000 
Viet Minh troops were moved out of South 
Vietnam in the execution of the agreement.“ 
Perhaps 5,000 to 6,000 melted into the civilian 
population and remained in violation of the 
Geneva Agreement. 

The territorial arrangements contained in 
the agreements were, on their face, tempo- 
rary. North and South Vietnam, like North 
and South Korea, were ostensibly established 
for primarily military reasons as zones for 
the orderly liquidation of hostilities and the 
beginning of peaceful reconstruction. 

The armistice agreement relating to Viet- 
nam reads that the 17th parallel “should not 
in any way be interpreted as constituting a 
political or territorial boundary.” The con- 
ference declaration envisaged the reunifica- 
tion of Vietnam, providing for the selection 
of a government for the entire country by 
free general elections to be held in 1956. 

Similarly, the assignment of two north- 
eastern provinces of Laos as sanctuaries for 
troops of the Communist Pathet Lao not 
wishing to be demobilized was, by the terms 
of the agreement, temporary— pending a 
political settlement.” 

The United States did not sign any of the 
three treaties concluded at Geneva nor the 
conference declaration. Nor did South Viet- 
nam. 

At Geneva the United States issued a uni- 
lateral declaration pledging not to use force 
to disturb the agreements and warning that 
renewed aggression in violation of the agree- 
ments would be viewed as a threat to inter- 
national peace and security. At the same 
time President Eisenhower announced that 
steps would be taken to establish collective 
defense against Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia. 

The attitude of the U.S. Government to- 
ward Geneva was summarized by the Presi- 
dent, “The agreement contains features 
which we do not like, but a great deal de- 
pends on how they work in practice.” * 

The chief flaw of the Geneva settlement 
lay in provisions relating to the Interna- 
tional Control Commissions, set up to super- 
vise the execution of the agreements. The 
Commissions, composed of representatives of 
Canada, India, and Poland, could act only by 
unanimous vote in cases involving violations 
of the territory covered by the agreements. 
A veto in the hands of a Communist repre- 
sentative was an instrument for sabotaging 
the execution of the agreements. 

Reaction to Geneva 

The negotiations at Geneva produced a 
flood of criticism of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration's foreign policy. 

Yet all of the critics flatly opposed the 
only step which remained to undo the Com- 
munist conquest in Indochina—the commit- 
ment of American troops to a long and costly 
war. General Ridgway estimated that 5 to 
10 American combat divisions would have 


been required at the outset to win such a 
war. 


18 New York Times, July 23, 1954. 
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Critic MIKE MANSFIELD said, Almost all 
opinions converged on one point: The United 
States should not become involved alone in 
a shooting war in Indochina.” At another 
time, he said: 

“No, I was never in favor of intervention 
and I am opposed to it now. I think it 
would be suicidal. I believe the worst thing 
that could happen to the United States 
would be to have our forces intervene in 
Indochina and then bog down in the jungles 
there.” * 

Senator John F. Kennedy said: 

“I am frankly of the belief that no amount 
of American military assistance in Indochina 
can conquer an enemy which is everywhere 
and at the same time nowhere, an enemy of 
the people which has the sympathy and 
covert support of the people * * *. Ido not 
think Indochina can be saved unless the 
other Asiatic nations * * * are willing to take 
their fair part in the struggle * * *. For the 
United States to intervene unilaterally and 
to send troops into the most difficult terrain 
in the world, with the Chinese able to pour 
in unlimited manpower, would mean that we 
would face a situation which would be more 
dificult than even that encountered in 
Korea. It seems to me it would be a hopeless 
situation.” 19 

Senator Estes Kefauver had this to say: 

“But if the decision is to be made to inter- 
vene, I say this Nation needs more than the 
help of Great Britain, of Australia, of New 
Zealand, and of France. It must have the 
moral and physical support, in addition to 
the Philippines and Thailand, of Burma, 
Indonesia, Ceylon, Pakistan, and if not the 
help, at least the understanding of India.” » 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY said, “We have 
had our bluff called two or three times in the 
last month. We have been defeated at 
Geneva.” Somewhat illogically, since he op- 
posed military intervention by the United 
States, Senator HUMPHREY attributed the de- 
feat at Geneva to cuts made by the Eisen- 
hower administration in the defense 
budget.“ = 

The critics were not in agreement on the 
basis for their attacks on the administration. 
Adlai Stevenson thought the United States 
was too rigid and inflexible in negotiations.“ 
Mike Mansrretp thought the United States 
should not have negotiated at all but should 
have stayed away from the Geneva Confer- 
ence * ignoring the fact that such provi- 
sions, as that permitting Vietnamese who 
wished to escape Communist control to move 
to South Vietnam, were the result of the 
bargaining effort of the representatives of 
this Nation. 

Finally, the critics undermined their case 
by conceding that the war in Indochina was 
lost because of French colonialism and not 
because of anything the United States did 
or failed to do. Adlai Stevenson made the 
point when he declared, Had France 
granted genuine independence in orderly, 
sincere stages to Vietnam, there very likely 
would have been no war in Indochina.” 


The disputed election of 1956 


The final declaration issued at Geneva in 
1954 (subscribed to by neither the United 
States nor South Vietnam) called for free 
elections to unify all of Vietnam in 1956. 
Recently Senator Fu.sricut and others have 
bo pee the fact that the election was not 

eld. 

At Geneva the representatives of what was 
to be South Vietnam “vainly protested 
against the partition of the country and 
against the principle of general elections 
being agreed upon when more than half of 
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the voters would be north of the 17th 

lel. It vainly asked that the whole 
territory and population be placed under the 
control of the United Nations until the rees- 
tablishment of peace and security would per- 
mit the holding of really free general elec- 
tions.“ ** 

The reasons for the refusal of South Viet- 
nam to acquiesce in the holding of the elec- 
tion were stated by Prime Minister Diem on 
July 16, 1955: 

“We did not sign the Geneva agreements. 
We are not bound in any way by these 
agreements entered into against the will of 
the Vietnamese people. Our policy is a 
policy of peace, but nothing will divert us 
from our goal: the unity of our country— 
a unity in freedom and not in slavery. 

“We do not reject the principle of elections 
as a peaceful and democratic means to 
achieve unity. But elections can be one of 
the foundations of true democracy only on 
the condition that they are absolutely free. 
And we shall be skeptical about the possi- 
bility of achieving the conditions of free 
elections in the north under the regime of 
oppression carried on by the Vietminh.“ *5 

There was clearly no legal obligation on 
the Government of South Vietnam to abide 
by the terms of the final declaration. The 
position of South Vietnam on this point 
was sustained by the United Kingdom, one 
of the cochairmen of the Geneva confer- 
ence, in the following statement: 

“Her Majesty's government has always re- 
garded it as desirable that these elections 
should be held and has advised the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam to enter 
into consultations with the Vietminh au- 
thorities in order to insure that all the nec- 
essary conditions obtained for a free ex- 
pression of the national will as a preliminary 
to holding free general elections by secret 
ballot. Nevertheless, Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment does not agree that (South Vietnam) 
is legally obliged to follow the course. * * * 
It may be recalled that, at the final session 
of the Geneva Conference on Indochina * * * 
the Vietnamese Government formally pro- 
tested ‘against the hasty conclusion of the 
Armistice Agreements by the French and 
Vietminh high commands only’ * * * and 
‘against the fact that the French high 
command was pleased to take the right, 
without a preliminary agreement of the 
delegation of (South Vietnam), to set the 
date of future elections.” * 

Among the stanchest opponents of the 
holding of the 1956 election was Senator 
John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts. He 
issued “a plea that the United States never 
give its approval to the early nationwide 
elections called for by the Geneva Agree- 
ment of 1954. Neither the United States 
nor free Vietnam was a party to that agree- 
ment—and neither the United States nor 
free Vietnam is ever going to be a party to 
an election obviously stacked and subverted 
in advance, urged upon us by those who have 
already broken their own pledges under the 
agreement they now seek to enforce.” * 

Even Hans Morgenthau spoke against ac- 
tion to carry out the provisions of the Ge- 
neva declaration relating to elections: 

“Free elections are very subtle instru- 
ments which require a dedication to certain 
moral values and the existence of certain 
moral conditions which are by no means 
prevalent throughout the world, and cer- 
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tainly not prevalent in either North or 
South vietnam.“ 


Conditions in South Vietnam, 1954-60 


As South Vietnam began its existence, the 
prospects for its survival were minimal. In- 
dependence was thrust upon a people with- 
out political experience and without politi- 
cal leadership. It had no sense of nation- 
hood. It had no industry. And, by the Ge- 
neva declaration, it seemed doomed to being 
swallowed up by the Communist rulers of 
North Vietnam in 2 years, 

Some of the difficulties facing the newly 
selected Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Diem were 
outlined by one observer in these words: 

“The circumstances under which the man 
came to power were unbelievable. He faced 
the opposition of the Communists * * * he 
also had to deal with the open hostility of 
French military men and the remnants of 
the French colonial service, who regarded 
him as anti-French, and who expected him 
to last only a few weeks at the most. Then, 
as a consequence of a provision of the Ge- 
neva accords, authorizing free movement be- 
tween the north and south zones for a lim- 
ited period, more than 850,000 refugees came 
into South Vietnam from the Communist 
North Vietnam during the next 300 days, to 
be fed, clothed, and housed. In addition, he 
found that his ‘full powers, civil and mili- 
tary,’ an extraordinary grant which Bao Dai 
had conceded him as a condition of his ac- 
ceptance of office, existed principally on pa- 
per.“ 

Yet when the Eisenhower administration 
left office, South Vietnam had a stable and 
established government. 

Senator John F. Kennedy called the devel- 
opment “a near miracle.” In his book, 
“Strategy of Peace,” published in 1960, he 
said: 

“In what everyone thought was the hour 
of total Communist triumph, we saw a near 
miracle take place * * * Today that brave 
little state (South Vietnam) is working in 
free and friendly association with the United 
States, whose economic and military aid 
has, in conditions of independence, proved 
effective.” * 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, on February 26, 
1960, reported as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on State Department Organization 
and Public Affairs of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

“By any measure Vietnam has made great 
progress under President Ngo Dinh Diem 
in the improvement of internal security, in 
the creation of the forms and institutions 
of popularly responsible government where 
before few existed, and in the advancement 
of the welfare of the people of Vietnam. 
The U.S. aid program has been an important 
factor in that progress. It is still an im- 
portant factor.” = 

The State Department’s white paper of 
December 1961, “A Threat to the Peace,” 
contains the following analysis of progress in 
South Vietnam: 

“The years 1956 to 1960 produced some- 
thing close to an economic miracle in South 
Vietnam. Food production rose an average 
of 7 percent a year and prewar levels were 
achieved and passed. While per capita food 
production in the north was 10 percent lower 
in 1960 than it had been in 1956, it was 20 
percent higher in the south. The output 
of textiles in the south jumped in only 1 
year from 68 million meters (in 1958) to 83 
million meters. Sugar production in the 
same i-year span increased more than 
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100 percent, from 25,000 metric tons to 58,000 
metric tons. 

“Despite the vastly larger industrial plant 
inherited by the north when Vietnam was 
partitioned, gross national product is con- 
siderably larger in the south. In 1960 it 
was estimated at $110 per person in the 
south and $70 in the north. Foreigners who 
have visited both north and south testify 
to the higher living standards and much 
greater availability of consumer goods in 
the latter. 

“The record of South Vietnam in these 
recent years is written in services and in im- 
proved welfare as well as in cold economic 
indexes. A massive resettlement program 
effectively integrated the 900,000 refugees 
from the north into the economic and social 
fabric of the south. An agrarian reform pro- 
gram was designed to give 300,000 tenant 
farmers a chance to buy the land they work 
for a modest price. Under the Government's 
agricultural credit program aimed at freeing 
the farmers from the hands of usurers, loans 
to t families increased fivefold be- 
tween 1957 and 1959. 

“Thousands of new schoolrooms were built 
and the elementary school population in 
South Vietnam increased from 400,000 in 
1956 to 1,500,000 in 1960. A rural health pro- 
gram installed simple dispensaries in half 
of South Vietnam's 6,000 and ham- 
lets. An elaborate malaria eradication pro- 
gram was launched to rid Vietnam of its most 
important infectious disease. Doctors and 
nurses went into training in South Vietnam 
and abroad to serve their people’s health 
needs. 

“This is a part, a very small part, of the 
setting against which the Vietcong launched 
their campaign of armed action, subversion, 
and terror against South Vietnam. It is a 
record of progress over a few brief years 
equaled by few young countries.” = 

Secretary McNamara added his testimony 
on March 26, 1964: 

“The United States * * * provided help— 
largely economic. 

“On the basis of this assistance and the 
brave, sustained efforts of the South Vietna- 
mese people, the 5 years from 1954 to 1959 
gave concrete evidence that South Vietnam 
was becoming a success story. By the end of 
this period, 140,000 landless peasant families 
had been given land under an agrarian re- 
form program; the transportation system 
had been almost entirely rebuilt; rice pro- 
duction had reached the prewar annual 
average of 3.5 million metric tons—and leaped 
to over 5 million in 1960; rubber production 
had exceeded prewar totals; and construc- 
tion was underway on several medium-size 
manufacturing plants, thus beginning the 
development of a base for industrial growth. 

“In addition to such economic progress, 
school enrollments had tripled, the number 
of primary school teachers had increased from 
80,000 to 90,000, and almost 3,000 medical aid 
stations and maternity clinics had been es- 
tablished throughout the country. And the 
Soutr Vietnamese Government had gone far 
toward creating an effective apparatus for 
the administration of the nation. A Na- 
tional Institute of Administration had been 
established with our technical and financial 
assistance—a center for the training of a 
new generation of civil servants oriented to- 
ward careers of public service as opposed to 
the colonial concept of public rule.” = 

he progress which, by all this testimony, 
was made in South Vietnam between 1955 
and 1960, was due in no small part to the 
assistance of the United States, 

Without the support of the United States, 
South Vietnam would have been stillborn. 
During fiscal years 1955 through 1961, $2.3 


= “Threat,” pp. 5-6. 
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billion—63 percent of it for economic pur- 
poses—was provided by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Technical assistance was given 
on a large scale to increase and diversify the 
output of the country’s economy and to spur 
the achievement of far-reaching social re- 
forms, notably in the fields of education and 
diffusion of land ownership. 

But a viable South Victnam also required 
security from outside aggression and from 
terrorism and guerrilla activities within the 
country. To increase security, the Eisen- 
hower administration proceeded promptly 
to form a regional defense organization, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, and to 
bring South Vietnam, as well as Laos and 
Cambodia, within its protective cover. 

Specifically to meet the threat of infiltra- 
tion from North Vietnam and the depreda- 
tions of guerrillas in the South, the United 
States provided military equipment and 
training to the forces of South Vietnam. 

There can be no question that only the 
help of the United States made possible the 
2 of South Vietnam. Without it, 

south of the 17th parallel would 
hace fallen to the Communists a decade ago. 


No commitment of troops by Eisenhower 


There is no merit in President Johnson's 
repeated explanation of the Nation’s present 
military involvement in Vietnam as the result 
of President Eisenhower's letter of October 
23, 1954, to Prime Minister Diem. The letter, 
as Secretary McNamara admitted on March 
26, 1964, was in response to a request for 
“economic assistance.“ It promised Ameri- 
can help for the resettlement of refugees from 
North Vietnam and an exploration of “ways 
and means to permit our aid * * * to make 
a greater contribution to the welfare and 
stability of the Government of Vietnam.” 
m the event such aid were supplied,” 
President Eisenhower wrote, the United 
States would expect “assurances as to the 
standards of performance.“ The purpose of 
this conditional offer, he said, wass 
to assist the Government of Vietnam in de- 

ing and main a strong, viable 
state, capable of resisting attempted subver- 
sion or aggression through military means.” 
This was the extent of the commitment 
made in this letter. 

Any legal obligation which the United 
States might have to use its military force 
in defense of South Vietnam would result 
from the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty signed at Manila on September 8, 
1954. 

The framers of this treaty deliberately re- 
jected the kind of automatic commitment 
incorporated in the NATO agreement sum- 
marized in the principle “an attack upon 
one is an attack upon all,” 8 a mili- 
tary response by all parties to aggression 
against any signatory. 

Article IV of the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty clearly reserves to each 
signatory the right to determine the nature 
of its response to armed aggression and does 
not commit in advance any signatory to use 
its armed forces to deal with the aggres- 
sor. 

Recognizing this fact, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration did not use American forces to 
Tepel Communist aggression in Laos. The 
legal commitment of the United States to 
South Vietnam is the same as its commit- 
ment to Laos. Both of these countries of 
southeast Asia were brought under the pro- 
tection of SEATO. 

— — ä — 

% Ibid. 
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Lyndon Johnson as Vice President made 
it clear in 1961 that the United States had 
not up to that time committed itself to an 
obligation that would require employment 
of its military forces. In a memorandum 
to President Kennedy dated May 23, 1961, 
right after his return from a tour of Asia, 
Johnson wrote: 

“The fundamental decision required of the 
United States—and time is of the greatest 
importance—is whether we are to attempt 
to meet the challenge of Communist expan- 
sion now in southeast Asia by a major ef- 
fort in support of the forces of freedom in 
the area or throw in the towel. This deci- 
sion must be made in a full realization of 
the very heavy and continuing costs involved 
in terms of money, of effort, and of U.S. 
prestige. It must be made with the knowl- 
edge that at some point we may be faced 
with the further decision of whether we 
commit major U.S. forces to the area or cut 
our losses and withdraw should our efforts 
fail. We must remain master of this deci- 
sion.” 3a 

The New York Times of August 19, 1965, 
correctly stated the case when it said, “The 
shift from military assistance and combat 
advice to direct participation by American 
combat troops in the Vietnamese war has 
* * * been a unilateral American decision 
* * * by President Johnson.” 


The beginnings of the Communist offensive 


Although the Government of South Viet- 
nam never established unchallenged au- 
thority in the entire countryside, a period of 
relative peace and stability extended from 
1955 to 1959. Late in the latter year the 
tempo of guerrilla attacks began to assume 
significant proportions. 

During 1960 the armed forces of the Viet- 
cong began to increase from the level of 3,000 
at the beginning of the year. During this 
year the Vietcong assassinated or kidnaped 
more than 2,000 people—military and civilian, 
Acts of terrorism were directed particularly 
against local officials in rural areas to leave 
the countryside leaderless. 

The signal from North Vietnam for in- 
tensification of the conflict came on Septem- 
ber 10, 1960, at the Third Congress of the 
Communist Party of North Vietnam with a 
call for the liberation of the south from the 
“rule of the U.S. imperialists and their 
henchmen.” In December the National 
Front for Liberation of South Vietnam was 
formed by Hanoi. 


III. THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


The Democratic administration which took 
office in January of 1961 was confronted not 
only with problems in South Vietnam but 
with far more acute difficulties in the neigh- 
boring nation of Laos. In Vietnam sporadic 
guerrilla attacks were going on. In Laos, 
Communist Pathet Lao forces were engaged 
in a full-scale offensive that threatened the 
government of Premier Boun Oum, 


LAOS 


Recognizing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in Laos, President Kennedy addressed 
himself to this subject in a news conference 
on March 15, 1961. The President said: 

“Recent attacks by rebel forces indicate 
that a small minority backed by personnel 
and supplies from outside is seeking to pre- 
vent the establishment of a neutral and 
independent country (of Laos). We are de- 
termined to support the government and the 
people of Laos in resisting this attempt.” 

On March 23 the President warned, “* * * 
if there is to be a peaceful solution, there 
must be a cessation of the present armed 
attacks by externally supported Commu- 
nists * * *. No one should doubt our resolu- 
tion on this point * * * all members of 
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SEATO have undertaken special treaty re- 
sponsibilities toward an aggression in Laos.“ 

Sixteen months later the Government of 
the United States acquiesced in a settlement 
which terminated any responsibility which 
the SEATO powers had toward Laos and im- 
posed on that country a coalition government 
including Communist representation. Ac- 
ceptance of this settlement by the govern- 
ment of Laos which enjoyed recognition by 
the United States was brought about by 
suspension of American aid. 

Although Government spokesmen said 
that the United States would not negotiate 
on the subject of Laos until a cease-fire was 
in effect, on May 16, 1961, Secretary Rusk 
appeared at the opening of the Geneva Con- 
ference ready to negotiate. A cease-fire had, 
it is true, been proclaimed on May 3 but the 
Communists kept on fighting. How spu- 
rious the announced cessation of hostilities 
was can be judged from the fact that the 
United States on May 30 submitted to the 
conferees at Geneva a list of 38 Communist 
breaches of the cease-fire agreement. 
Throughout the 14 months of the Geneva 
conference, violations continued. On May 7, 
1962, the Pathet Lao captured the city of 
Nam Tha after a siege of 4months. By May 
12, the Communist forces completed the oc- 
cupation of northwest Laos in a 100-mile 
advance beyond the cease-fire line that com- 
pelled the United States to send 5,000 mili- 
tary personnel to Thailand because of the 
“grave threat” to that country. 

The United States continued to negotiate 
at Geneva. It no longer even protested vio- 
lations of the cease-fire. 

At the outset of the Geneva Conference on 
May 17, 1961, Secretary Rusk said that the 
United States would insist on “effective con- 
trols, effectively applied to maintain a gen- 
uinely independent Laos.” As a “yardstick 
which will influence the attitude of the 
United States toward the work of this con- 
ference,” he laid down five principles dealing 
with the operation of the body which would 
supervise the execution of the agreement.” 
They were inspired by unhappy experience 
with the international control commission's 
established to police the Geneva agreements 
of 1954. 

In summary, Secretary Rusk’s principles 
boiled down to these: that no member of 
the supervisory commission should possess 
a veto power by which it might prevent the 
execution of decisions of the majority of 
the commission and that the commission 
must enjoy full freedom of action and of 
movement throughout the territory in which 
it was to function. 

The Declaration and Protocol on Neutral- 
ity in Laos, signed July 21, 1962 (the anni- 
versary of the 1954 Geneva Agreement) pro- 
claimed the neutrality of Laos, required the 
withdrawal of foreign troops, established a 
control commission composed of Poland, 
India, and Canada, but it showed no trace 
of the principles laid down by Secretary 
Rusk when the Conference opened. Each 
member of the Control Commission was to 
possess the power to veto any decision ex- 
cept a decision to initiate an investigation. 

Six months before the Geneva Agreement 
of 1962 was signed, the State Department 
issued an anguished complaint about the 
failure of the Control Commission in Viet- 
nam to function in dealing with 1,200 in- 
cidents of alleged Communist violation of 
the 1954 agreement.* 

Nevertheless, Averell Harriman called the 
1962 agreement “a good agreement—better 
than I thought we would work out.“ 

Mr. Harriman’s appraisal makes interest- 
ing reading in the light of the following 
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remarks of Secretary Rusk 2 years later 
on June 14, 1964: 

“What happened? The non-Communist 
nations complied with the agreements. 
North Vietnam and its Pathet Lao puppets 
did not. We promptly withdrew our 600- 
man military aid mission. North Vietnam 
kept several thousand troops and military 
technicians in Laos. North Vietnamese 
cadres are the backbone of almost every 
Pathet Lao battalion. This was, and is, of 
course, a major violation of the Geneva 
accords. 

“Later, North Vietnam sent additional 
forces back into Laos—some of them in orga- 
nized battalions—a second major violation. 

“The North Vietnamese have continued to 
use, and improve, the corridor through Laos 
to reinforce and supply the Vietcong in 
South Vietnam—a third major violation. 

“The Communists have continued to ship 
arms into Laos as well as through it—an- 
other major violation. 

“The Pathet Lao and the North Vietnamese 
Communists have compounded these inter- 
national felonies by denials that they were 
committing them. 

“But there was another major violation 
which they could not deny. They barred 
freedom of access to the areas under their 
control, both to the Lao Government and 
to the International Control Commission. 
The Royal Lao Government, on the other 
hand, opened the areas under its control to 
access not only by the ICC but by all Lao 
factions. 

“The Communists repeatedly fired at per- 
sonnel and aircraft on legitimate missions 
under the authority of the Royal Lao Gov- 
ernment. They even fired on ICC heli- 
copters. They repeatedly violated the cease- 
fire agreement. And this spring they 
launched an assault on the neutralist forces 
of General Kong Le, driving them off the 
Plaine des Jarres, where they had been since 
early 1961. 

“This, in bare summary, is the Communist 
record of aggression, bad faith, and decep- 
tion in Laos.“ 4 

Laos today is ripe for picking by the Com- 
munists whenever they choose to use the 
force necessary to take over the entire coun- 


Communist control of large areas of Laos 
has had a direct bearing on military opera- 
tions in South Vietnam. The State Depart- 
ment noted that Laos “provides not only a 
route into South Vietnam but also a safe 
haven from which Vietcong units operate.” 
It also asserted that “the pace of infiltration 
of officers and men has jumped markedly 
since Pathet Lao victories in Laos have as- 
sured a relatively safe corridor through that 
country into western South Vietnam." 

The importance of Laos arises less from 
its military significance, however, than from 
the fact that it tested the resoluteness of the 
Government of the United States. When the 
administration retreated repeatedly from its 
announced positions in the case of Laos, the 
Communists might well have concluded that 
the United States would in time back down 
in South Vietnam. 

Averell Harriman drew a distinction be- 
tween the two nations, pointing out that 
Laos was landlocked and could be defended 
only by ground forces. “In Vietnam, on the 
other hand,” he said in a statement that has 
an ironic ring today, “a decision to assist the 
Republic of Vietnam to defend itself against 
the sort of attack being waged in that coun- 
try would not involve the deployment of 
U.S. combat forces and would not require the 
occupation of foreign territory by the United 
States or other Western forces.“ 42 


“Department of State bulletin, July 6, 
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Vietnam 


In May of 1961 Vice President Johnson was 
sent to Vietnam. There he lavished praise 
on Prime Minister Diem, comparing his host 
to Washington, Jackson, Wilson, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Winston Churchill. He 
assured Diem that the United States was 
with him “all the way.” @ 

The result of the Vice President's trip was 
a substantial increase in American aid for 
military, economic, and social purposes. 
American manpower, the Vice President re- 
ported, was not needed. 

The Vice President's trip to Vietnam was 
the first of several by important Adminis- 
tration figures. It set a pattern which was 
to be followed without variation by the 
others—a rash of optimistic statements on 
the status and future prospects of the mili- 
tary struggle and an extension of American 
involvement either in the form of aid or 
manpower or both. 

The year 1961 saw the development of the 
conflict in Vietnam from covert guerrilla ac- 
tion to open, if still small-scale, war. In 
that year for the first time the Vietcong 
committed forces of battalion size to com- 
bat. For the first time they launched an 
attack on a community as important as a 
provincial capital. The infiltration of Com- 
munist troops from the north, facilitated by 
unchallenged Communist control of eastern 
Laos, increased, By the end of 1961, the 
State Department estimated that between 
8,000 and 12,000 regular Vietcong troops were 
in South Vietnam—at least double the num- 
ber present there 1 year earlier. The 
United States doubled its forces of military 
advisors in South Vietnam from fewer than 
700 stationed there when President Eisen- 
hower left office to 1,364. 

In the period 1961 to 1963 the number of 
American troops in South Vietnam grew from 
1,364 to 16,575. The amount of aid, military 
and economic, was increased substantially, 
although the exact figures for miltary aid 
are classified after fiscal year 1962. 

In the late summer and fall of 1963, the 
internal crisis in South Vietnam arising from 
conflict between the Diem regime and the 
Buddhists produced a deterioration of the 
military situation and a decision by the US. 
Government to encourage a change of horses. 
American aid was cut back. Official state- 
ments indicating lack of confidence in the 
Diem government and calling for a change of 
personnel and policy were issued. Diem was 
removed in a military coup and was assassi- 
nated along with his brother Nhu. 

There is general agreement now that the 
coup of November 1963 led to chaos in South 
Vietnam and resulted in substantial Vietcong 
gains. 

Strangely, the setbacks that occurred at 
the end of 1963 and the beginning of 1964 
began only 1 month after Secretary Mc- 
Namara and General Taylor returned from 
South Vietnam with an optimistic report. 
So strong was their optimism that an im- 
mediate reduction of the American force in 
South Vietnam by 1,000 men was announced 
and the prediction was made that virtually 
all American troops would be withdrawn by 
the end of 1965. 

The text of the White House announce- 
ment of October 2, 1963, follows: 

Major U.S. assistance in support of this 
military effort is needed only until the in- 
surgency has been suppressed or until the 
national security forces of the Government 
of South Vietnam are capable of suppressing 
it. Secretary McNamara and General Taylor 
reported their judgment that the major part 
of the U.S, military task can be completed 
by the end of 1965, although there may be a 
continuing requirement for a limited num- 
ber of U.S. training personnel. They reported 
that by the end of this year, the U.S. program 
for training Vietnamese should have pro- 
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gressed to the point where 1,000 U.S. military 
personnel assigned to South Vietmam can be 
withdrawn.” “ 


IV. THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of Lyndon Johnson 
has greatly increased the involvement of 
American military forces, raising the number 
of troops from 16,000 to 125,000 with further 
increases anticipated. In February of 1965, 
it began bombing targets in North Vietnam. 
In spite of protestations to the contrary, it 
is changing the nature of American partici- 
pation in the war by committing substantial 
numbers of American troop units to ground 
combat with the Vietcong. 

At the same time, the Johnson administra- 
tion has taken extraordinary steps to bring 
about negotiations to end the fighting. It 
has announced its willingness to enter un- 
conditional negotiations. It suspended 
bombing of North Vietnam for 6 days. It 
has blessed the efforts of other nations and 
of public and private intermediaries to bring 
about a conference to discuss peace. It has 
offered “a billion dollar American invest- 
ment” for the regional development of 
southeast Asia including the development of 
the Mekong River—a plan similar to one 
Proposed by the Eisenhower administration 
10 years ago. 

Deescalation of the objective of the United 
States 


As the military effort of the United States 
in Vietnam has burgeoned, the pronounce- 
ments of President Johnson defining the ob- 
jective of the United States have been pro- 
gressively watered down. 

On December 31, 1963, the President, in a 
letter to Gen. Duong Van Minh, said the ob- 
jective was “achieving victory.” On July 28, 
1965, the President said “our goal * * * [is] 
* * * to convince the Communists that we 
cannot be defeated by force of arms.” 

In more specific terms, the President on 
April 20, 1964, expressed willingness to accept 
“any settlement which assures the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam and its freedom to 
seek help for its protection.” His speech of 
April 7, 1965, at Johns Hopkins University 
seemed to discard the freedom of South Viet- 
nam to seek help for its protection, for on 
that occasion the President defined the ob- 
jective in contradictory terms as “an inde- 
pendent South Vietnam—securely guaran- 
teed and able to shape its own relationships 
to all others—free from outside interfer- 
ence—tied to no alliance—a military base for 
no other country.” Clearly South Vietnam 
would not have freedom to shape its rela- 
tionship to other countries if it were barred 
from ties with alliances or from providing a 
military base to another country. Experi- 
ence suggests that without an ally South 
Vietnam would not be securely guaranteed. 

Finally, on July 28, 1965, the President 
seemed to discard the independence of South 
Vietnam as an objective. Declaring that the 
“purposes” of the 1954 Geneva agreements 
“are still our own,” he asserted that “the 
people of South Vietnam shall have the right 
to shape their own destiny in free elections— 
in the South or throughout all Vietnam un- 
der international supervision. This 
raises the disquieting possibility of accepting 
now in Vietnam the type of election which 
the United States rejected a decade ago— 
an election which, in the words of John F. 
Kennedy, would be “stacked and subverted 
in advance.” 

Miscalculation 

The President now tells the Nation, This 
is really war.“ 

To what degree miscalculation on the part 
of the enemy has bought about this state of 
affairs, no one can be sure. It is clear, how- 
ever, that many of the words and deeds of 
the past 4 years could only have encouraged 
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underestimation of the constancy and firm- 
ness of the Nation in the pursuit of its 
foreign policy goals. 

The whole handling of the problem of 
Laos could have no result other than the 
conclusion that the United States would 
not match its words with deeds. 

The administration said that it would not 
permit aggression against Laos to succeed, 
but it did. 

The administration said that it would not 
begin negotiating about Laos until a cease- 
fire had been put into effect, but it did. 

The administration indicated that it would 
not accept a peace settlement in Laos which 
granted a veto to any member of the Com- 
mission established to supervise the peace, 
but it did. 

Miscalculation was the natural result of 
the withdrawal of American backing for the 
Diem government. For the United States 
had pledged its support to Diem “all the 
way,” in Lyndon Johnson’s phrase in 1961. 
Abrupt reversal of policy leading to the over- 
throw of the leader whom the Government 
of the United States had been ardently sup- 

and whose downfall was a major 
Vietcong objective could appear only as evi- 
dence of weakening of the resolve of this 
Nation. Whether the error was the com- 
mitment to support Diem “all the way” or 
connivance in Dlem's downfall, the net effect 
was to cast doubt on the value and dura- 
bility of a pledge of support by the United 
States. 


Miscalculation was encouraged by Presi- 
dent Johnson's campaign oratory of 1964. 
In order to make his opponent appear reck- 
less and trigger happy, the President in 
several statements set limits to American 
participation in the Vietnamese conflict. For 
example, on August 12, 1964, he said: 

“Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. They call upon us to supply American 
boys to do the job that Asian boys should 

Again, on August 29, the President de- 
clared: 

“I have had advice to load our planes with 
bombs and to drop them on certain areas 
that I think would enlarge the war, and re- 
sult in our committing a good many Amer- 
ican boys to fighting a war that I think 
ought to be fought by the boys of Asia to 
help protect their own land. And for that 
reason, I haven't chosen to enlarge the war.“ 

In Hanoi and Peiping all this could be in- 
terpreted only as an assurance that they 
need not fear fuller use of the power of the 
United States in Vietnam beyond the type of 
assistance provided to the South Vietnamese 
in the summer of 1964. 

“Perhaps,” Secretary Rusk was quoted in 
the New York Times as saying, “the Com- 
munist world misunderstood our Presidential 
campaign.“ Perhaps, indeed, it did. But 
whose fault was that? 

Miscalculation is encouraged by threats 
that are not followed up by appropriate 
action. 

Such was the case when President Johnson 
on February 21, 1964, said, “Those engaged 
in external direction and supply [in Viet- 
nam] would do well to remember that this 
type of aggression is a deeply dangerous 
game.” This remark was advertised as a 
major foreign policy declaration by White 
House aids who called the words “dangerous 
game” highly significant. The impression 
Was given to the press that the President was 
suggesting a strike at North Vietnam. But 
nothing happened. The Communists did not 
slow down, and the administration did noth- 
ing to demonstrate the danger in their game. 

In June of 1964, at Honolulu, Secretary 
Rusk asked newsmen to report that the U.S. 
commitment to Vietnam was unlimited, 


“Henry F. Graff, “How Johnson Makes 
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comparable with West Berlin. President 
Johnson declared, “If a nation is to keep its 
freedom, it must be prepared to risk war. 
When necessary, we will take that risk.” 
These threats were followed up by the cam- 
paign oratory which set limits to the Amer- 
ican commitment by appearing to rule out 
action against North Vietnam and any ex- 
tension of the American role in combat. 


Lack of candor on the part of the 
admintstration 


Miscalculation is encouraged—and the 
American people are confused—when the 
administration glosses over a messy situa- 
tion with optimistic pronouncements and 
predictions. 

Consider such statements as the following: 

Lyndon B. Johnson: “We do not have [a 
problem in] Laos.” (Feb. 11, 1964.) 

Robert S. McNamara: 

“Actions taken there have proved effective 
and will prove more effective as time goes 
on.” (Jan, 17, 1962.) 

“Progress in the last 8 to 10 weeks has 
been t* * *. The Government has 
asked only for logistical support 
Nothing but progress and hopeful indica- 
tions of further progress in the future.” 
(May 12, 1962.) 

“Our military assistance to Vietnam is 
paying off. I continue to be encouraged. 
There are many signs indicating progress.” 
(July 25, 1962.) 

“There is a ‘new feeling of confidence’ 
that victory is possible in South Vietnam.” 
(Jan. 31, 1963.) 

“The major part of the U.S. military task 
can be completed by the end of 1965, al- 
though there may be continuing require- 
ment for a limited number of U.S. training 
personnel.” (Oct. 2, 1963.) 

“We have every reason to believe that 
[U.S. military] plans will be successful in 
1964.” (Dec. 12, 1963.) 

“With these further measures, we felt that 
a start could be made in reducing the num- 
ber of U.S. military personnel in Vietnam as 
their training missions were completed. Ac- 
cordingly, we announced that about 1,000 
men were to be withdrawn by the end of 
1963, and expressed the hope that the major 
part of the U.S. military task could be com- 
pleted by the end of 1965, although we recog- 
nized that there might be a continuing 
requirement for a limited number of U.S. 
advisory personnel.“ (Jan. 30, 1964.) 

“We are confident these plans point the 
way to victory.” (March 1964.) # 

It would be tedious to detail the facts 
that showed how remote each of these pro- 
nouncements was from grim reality. One 
example will suffice. Secretary Rusk de- 
clared in the course of a visit to Vietnam 
on April 20, 1964, that things were showing 
“steady improvement.” The headline in the 
New York Times 2 days later read, “Reds 
inflict heaviest toll on South Vietnam 
Army.” It had been the bloodiest week of 
the war, the Times reported, with 1,000 
Vietnamese Government and 23 American 
casualties, 

Now once again, the public is being told 
by the White House that there is reason 
for “cautious optimism.” 

Neither the Congress nor the public is 
being accurately and fully informed about 
the Nation's involvement in Vietnam. 
American military personnel were called ad- 
visers long after they became combatants. 
Today their “primary mission,” the Nation 
is told, “is to secure and safeguard impor- 
tant military installations like the airbase 
at Da Nang *."«@ 

The Presdent announced on July 28 that 
the stationing of 125,000 American troops 
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in Vietnam did “not imply any change in 
policy whatever.” 

Yet, Secretary McNamara testfied on Au- 
gust 4, 1965, “The principal role of U.S. 
ground combat forces will be to supplement 
this reserve [of the South Vietnamese Army] 
in support of the frontline forces of the 
South Vietnamese Army.” 

The able Saigon correspondent of the 
Los Angeles Times, Jack Foisie, has written: 

“Although the decision to commit large- 
scale American combat units in Vietnam is 
apparent, and is obvious to the enemy 
through the buildup of logistical bases on 
the central coast, authorities in Washington 
try to pretend that we really are not com- 
mitted to land warfare in Asia, to casualties 
as large or larger than suffered during the 
Korean war.“ # 

As the military effort of the United States 
was stepped up, adequate funds for its sup- 
port were not requested of the Congress. 
Now an attempt to hide the cost is made by 
asking for .dded funds in two installments— 
one now, the other in January of 1966. 

The figures that are fed to the press and 
the public by the administration contradict 
each other and surpass belief. In June of 
1965, Secretary Rusk gave a figure for South 
Vietnamese casualties since 1960 that was 50 
percent higher than the figure General 
Wheeler gave 1 month earlier. It is hard 
to believe that casualties in 1 month in 1965 
increased so dramatically. It is hard, too, to 
accept estimates of Vietcong combat deaths 
which indicate that 20 to 25 percent of the 
estimated Vietcong military strength was 
wiped out in each of 2 successive recent years. 

‘The astute correspondent of the Washing- 
ton Post, Howard Margolies, after surveying 
casualty figures released by the administra- 
tion, concludes: 

“The impression all this leaves is that the 
publicly released statistics are more a selec- 
tion of numbers intended to paint a picture 
that supports whatever the official view is at 
the moment than a realistic indication of 
how things are going.” = 

The greatest shortage which the Viet- 
namese war has so far produced is a shortage 
of candor and accuracy. 

The Nation, by the President's admission, 
is now engaged ina war. All Americans must 
support whatever action is needed to put a 
stop to Communist aggression and to make 
safe the freedom and independence of South 
Vietnam. 

Criticism of administration actions, when 
well-founded, is not inconsistent with sup- 
port of this objective nor of the methods 
needed to attain it. Indeed, such criticism 
can help in the attainment of the Nation's 
objective without unnecessary loss or delay. 


COLLECTIVIZING THE HOSPITAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dan- 
DARIO). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it will 
be only a matter of time until hospitals 
throughout the Nation begin to feel the 
long arm of the Federal Government 
as they confront, one by one, directives 
and compliance orders which will be 
meted out by Federal bureaucrats. It 
was unbelievable to listen to those pa- 
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thetic liberal advocates of medicare who 
proclaimed that there were no controls 
in the bill. Just watch the controls that 
they unravel in this patchwork quilt of 
Federal regulation. They will start out 
in a subtle manner and soon become 
brazen. This has been the history of the 
agriculture bill, urban renewal, aid to 
education, and other Federal programs 
which have put the planners in full scale 
business. 

One of the “basic provisions in the 
medicare program adopted this year is 
the broad authority of the administrator 
of the program to set up criteria which 
will determine which hospitals may be 
used by medicare recipients. You see, 
this is the back-door approach. You give 
them benefits and services and then you 
determine the conditions under which 
they may receive these services and 
benefits. It is elementary to point out 
that in a program which anticipates the 
expenditure of billions of dollars, few 
hospitals which fail to comply to Federal 
directives would remain in existence very 
long. What will these directives cover? 
I suggest that it will only be a matter of 
time until they cover a wide range of 
factors from staffing privileges to 
charges for services. Those who told the 
doctors that they could not be controlled 
by medicare were not exactly truthful— 
or they were not careful with the truth— 
and as the program blossoms into what 
the liberal planners want, collectivized 
medical care, the real sting will be felt. 

Regional medical centers have exactly 
the same overtones. Sooner or later they 
will serve as the unit for setting the cost 
of hospital services, doctors’ services, 
prescription prices—yes, maybe even 
embalming and funeral expenses. My 
good friend, Russell Kirk, in his regular 
“From the Academy” column in the 
August 24, 1965, issue of National Re- 
view hit the nail right on the head. I 
certainly would recommend its reading 
to anyone who has one iota of interest 
in the direction we are heading as far as 
medical care and private choice is con- 
cerned: 

COLLECTIVIZING THE HOSPITAL 
(By Russell Kirk) 

Medical attention and hospital care, on 
the face of things are intensely personal. 
One might expect that the mass age’s passion 
for centralization and consolidation would 
affect the realm of medicine, therefore, only 
in the later stages of collectivism. But let 
me inform you, gentle reader, that Ameri- 
can hospitals are in clear and present dan- 
ger of falling under the total domination of 
bureaucracy and depersonalization. Many 
local, voluntary, and charitable hospitals will 
be abolished within the next 12 months— 
yes, as rapidly as all that—if no more effec- 
tive opposition is roused. 

Your servant became clearly aware of this 
movement toward what Dr. Wilhelm Roepke 
calls “the cult of the colossal” in hospitals 
only after he and his wife had undertaken 
a fund-raising drive for our local charitable 
hospital, Mecosta Memorial. This useful 
institution, serving a large rural area where 
most people have low incomes, is staffed by 
able doctors, is better equipped than many 
small hospitals, and is enthusiastically sup- 


ported by the rural and village population 
round about. But it is under pressure from 
the Michigan department of health to im- 
prove and enlarge its physical facilities—or 
face the loss of its authorization to accept 
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public welfare and Blue Cross patients (with- 
out which categories of patients, many hos- 
pitals cannot exist at all). Looking about 
for the money, we discovered that strong de- 
mand is being exerted by Federal officials, 
State agencies, certain large hospital associa- 
tions, and certain large-scale civic charities, 
to compel the consolidation of hospitals into 
a few gigantic institutions. 

The present general term for this move- 
ment—which often has ideological motives 
underlying it—is “areawide hospital con- 
trols,” or “areawide hospital planning.” Its 
chief promoters are gentlemen like Dr. 
Michael DeBakey, the Houston surgeon very 
friendly with Mr. Lyndon Johnson, who 
would like to establish vast Federal Govern- 
ment medical centers, centralize serious med- 
ical treatment in a few big hospitals, reduce 
most hospitals to “community centers for 
diagnosis and emergency medical care,” and 
abolish large numbers of hospitals altogether. 
This scheme—stanchly opposed by the 
American Medical Association—was brought 
forward as early as 1910, but has made great 
strides only recently. New York and Mich- 
igan are the States where the arbitrary con- 
solidation proceeds most rapidly. 


CENTRALIZERS WARMING UP 


Since the autumn of 1964, New York has 
had compulsory area-hospital planning, un- 
der the Metcalf-McCloskey Act. Already the 
centralizers are applying the screws. A few 
weeks ago, the Hospital and Planning Coun- 
cil of Southern New York decreed the clos- 
ing of St. Francis Hospital in the Bronx, a 
genuinely charitable institution operated 
for a hundred years by the Franciscan Sisters 
of the Poor. It is a fairly big hospital, with 
380 beds and 800 employees, treating 75,000 
people—mostly of Puerto Rican origin—an- 
nually. But the area planners frown upon 
St. Francis, and so St. Francis must go. (One 
suspects that hospitals conducted by reli- 
gious orders may have a harder and harder 
time with the public health bureaucracy and 
the zealots for various forms of State med- 
icine.) 

In Michigan, Anderson Memorial Hospital 
has been sentenced to death—despite its 
good situation and its modern equipment— 
by the Greater Detroit Area Hospital Coun- 
cil and the Blue Cross. In theory, it com- 
petes with other hospitals longer en- 
trenched—so down the drain it goes. It is 
the curious argument of the hospital cen- 
tralizers that we have a surplus of hospital 
beds in these United States—a contention 
popular with some of the very people who 
talk with alarm of the “population explo- 
sion.” And some of the centralizers, who 
applaud every proposal for larger expendi- 
tures from the Federal treasury, neverthe- 
less argue that this affluent society is unable 
to afford, any longer, the luxury of small 
hospitals on a humane scale. 

If moderate-sized local hospitals are abol- 
ished—except that some may survive as 
emergency care centers—then the general 
practitioner will be forced to the wall. 
Already, some big hospitals are refusing to 
let any doctors except specialists practice on 
their premises. With the decline of the gen- 
eral practitioner, we may e t to see the 
decay of local medical attention outside the 
hospital, which has afflicted Soviet Russia 
for more than a generation, and which now 
plagues British medicine. 

If sound medical practice were merely a 
matter of applying techniques to human 
units, there might, conceivably, be something 
in the centralizers’ theory. But medicine is 
much more than the standard utilization of 
the latest scientific devices. Personal rela- 
tionship with, and confidence in, the physi- 
cian is a major part of successful treatment. 
Hospitalization in fairly familar surround- 
ings, in a hospital that is not merely an 
enormous, well-scrubbed barracks, is another 
factor contributory to recovery of health. 
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So, friends, if legislation to establish com- 
pulsory planning of this sort is introduced 
in your State, set your face against it. (At 
the recent session of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture, a sleeper bill was introduced which 
would have given central State authorities 
arbitrary power to grant or revoke all hos- 
pital franchises; happily it failed to pass.) 
And do everything in your power to main- 
tain voluntary hospitals, local, and on a hu- 
mane scale, by your money and your coun- 
tenance. In the long run, a collectivist med- 
ical system would produce collective dis- 
orders. 


HATE OR GROUP LIBEL MAIL 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have introduced legisla- 
tion during past Congresses to declare 
papers, writings, pamphlets, and other 
similar matter containing defamatory 
and false statements which tend to ex- 
pose persons identified by race or re- 
ligion to hatred, contempt or ridicule, or 
which tend to cause them to be shunned, 
avoided, or injured in their business, to 
be declared nonmailable and not to be 
conveyed in the mails. This is intended 
to cover what is commonly known as 
hate or group libel mail. 

In this Congress I introduced H.R. 
837 for the same purpose. I believe such 
legislation is badly needed. Our postal 
service should be freed of the necessity 
of carrying such objectionable mail and 
our citizens freed of their annoyance. 

During the 1965 session the group li- 
bel bill was overwhelmingly passed hy 
both houses of the New York State Leg- 
islature only to be vetoed by Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller. While I recog- 
nize that free speech is protected under 
our Constitution, I believe that libelous 
utterances do not come within that pro- 
tection and certainly group libel should 
not come under the protection of free 
speech. By their very nature minority 
groups are usually victims of group libel 
material, and by libel it must be remem- 
bered we mean false and defamatory 
matter. 

The Kings County Council, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, 
viewed Governor Rockefeller’s veto of 
this legislation with utter dismay. They 
responded to the Governor’s veto with 
the following item, which I commend to 
my colleagues’ attention: 

JEWISH WAR VETERANS DEPLORE GOVERNOR'S 
VETO or Group LIBEL BILL 

The Kings County Council of the Jewish 
War Veterans, under the leadership of Leon 
Deutsch, county commander, views with 
utter dismay, the veto by Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, of the group libel bill (S. intro- 
ductory 4249, print 4748), overwhelmingly 
passed by both houses of the New York State 
Legislature at its 1965 session. This bill 
would have outlawed the dissemination, pub- 
lication, exhibition or utterance of false and 
defamatory matter in respect to any racial, 
religious, national or ethnic group, 
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Commander Deutsch, speaking in behalf 
of Kings County Council Jewish War Vet- 
erans, noted that the late Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, writing for the majority in Beau- 
harnais v. Illinois, 343 U.S. 250; 72 S.C. 725, 
which upheld the constitutionality of a sub- 
stantially similar statute in the State of 
Illinois, held: “The freedom of speech pro- 
tected by the Constitution is not absolute at 
all times and under all circumstances, and 
there are well defined and narrowly limited 
classes of speech, the prevention and punish- 
ment of which does not raise any constitu- 
tional problem, including the lewd and ob- 
scene, the profane and the insulting, or 
fighting words, which by their very utterance 
inflict injury or tend to create an immediate 
breach of the peace. Libelous utterances are 
not within the area of constitutionally pro- 
tected speech.” 

The Court, taking note that individual libel 
is , continued, “If an utterance 
directed at an individual may be the object 
of communal sanctions, we cannot deny to a 
State power to punish the same utterance at 
a defined group.” 

The ends of group libel legislation are not 
designed to restrict peaceable and critical 
disputation and advocacy of ideas; it is de- 
signed to restrict the lunatic fringe from 
group vilification and vituperation, their 
utterance or publication of false, malicious, 
and defamatory matter in respect to defined 
groups; and from the incitement to the ex- 
termination of, or act of violence upon, a 
given class of citizens, which the legislature 
found and declared to constitute a clear and 
present danger to the welfare of the people of 
the State. 

The community must set obstacles in the 
path of the hate mongers who, by means of 
lies, Mbels, vituperation and a doctrine of 
hatred and violence, incite to disorder, create 
disunity, poison minds, corrupt our society, 
and undermine the general welfare of the 
people of the State. 

Commander Deutsch declared that, “The 
Kings County Council Jewish War Veterans 
will continue to press vigorously for the en- 
actment of group libel legislation in 1966. 
We commend the legislature for its passage 
of this bill. We shall look to them again 
for such legislation next year. We denounce 
the Governor's veto of this bill. We shall 
demand in loud, unified voices, that the 
Governor, in 1966, exercise responsible lead- 
ership by signing such a bill into law. His 
failure to do so this year is a serious loss 
to the arsenal of weapons against the hate 
monger and the lunatic fringe. A similar 
veto in 1966, if that should be, will be 
considered by the Jewish War Veterans as 
indefensible and unforgivable.” 

The Jewish War Veterans is the oldest 
active war veterans organization in the 
United States. 


SUPPORT FOR H.R. 2580 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
we are considering today, to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, is long 
overdue. I am proud to be serving in 
the Congress that is going to pass this 
immigration bill. 

H.R. 2580 is a good bill and with Presi- 
dent Johnson behind it, I hope it will 
become law this session. 
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I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial in support 
of H.R. 2580 from the August 21, 1965, 
edition of the New York Journal Amer- 
ican: 

From the New York Journal American, Aug. 
21, 1965] 
IMMIGRATION 


Approval of the immigration bill by the 
House Rules Committee is a big stride toward 
removing the discriminatory restrictions that 
for decades have worked injustice—and of- 
fense—in many areas. 

The measure, previously cleared by the 
Judiciary Committee, headed by Brooklyn’s 
EMANUEL CELLER, now goes to floor debate. 

It would open the door to 20,000 immi- 
grants a year from all countries except the 
Western Hemisphere, which is excluded from 
the numerical ceiling. The current law, out- 
moded and the cause of bitter criticism both 
here and in other lands, sets up a system of 
admittance based on national origins. 

The new bill, supported by the Johnson 
administration, establishes preference cate- 
gories. Aliens closely related to resi- 
dent in the United States would have priority 
consideration, 

The decades of mass immigration are over. 
But it must not be forgotten that our ex- 
traordinary cosmopolitan population is a 
blend of many sources. 

Except for the Indians, who are them- 
selves reputed to have come from elsewhere, 
we are a nation derived from immigration. 
New York, the major port of entry, flowered 
from alien roots even as the Dutch opened a 
trading post in Nieuw Amsterdam. In the 
1640's 19 tongues were spoken in its marts. 

The new bill should pass, giving welcome 
to all nations, for we are the product of all 
nations. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER IN SUPPORT OF A 4-YEAR 
TERM FOR CONGRESSMEN 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 18, 1965, it was my privilege to testi- 
fy before Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary in support 
of my resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 78, which would amend the Consti- 
tution to provide a 4-year term for the 
Members of this body. 

A transcript of my testimony follows: 
STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

13TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE 

or New Yorke 

Mr. Mutter. I want to thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Tenzer, for yield- 
ing to me, and I want to thank the commit- 
tee for the opportunity to be here and pre- 
sent my views. 

If it is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, I 
suggest that my complete statement be made 
a part of the record, in full, and then I can 
devote my time to answering some of the 
questions that have been raised, and also 
indicate some differences of opinion with my 
very distinguished colleague from Kentucky, 
Mr. CHELF. I think that would serve a 
better purpose. 

In principle, I think that essman 
CHELF has made a very complete and force- 
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ful statement on the subject. Anything 
that any of us will say from here on in in 
large part must necessarily be repetitious of 
what he has already said and said so well. 

I might say to the committee that I have 
been introducing a resolution similar to my 
House Joint Resolution 78 since I first came 
to Congress in 1947, And in 1949 I con- 
ducted a poll of the membership of the 
House, and the result of that poll indicated 
that 319 Members were in favor of the 4-year 
proposal, the same as it is in the resolution 
before you now which P introduced this 
year, with only 110 against it. I believe, 
like Congressmen CHELF, that the principle 
of this measure of extending the term of 
office of the Members of the House is over- 
whelmingly supported, not only by Members 
but by the general public. I think the best 
poll to take on that subject would be by sub- 
mitting this resolution to the people in the 
States and then having them act to ratify 
or not, as they may see fit. I think there, 
too, the overwhelming action by the States 
will be in support of this resolution, or a 
resolution similar to it extending the terms 
of the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. Roprno. Mr. MULTER, right there, you, 
I note, did take a poll of the membership of 
the House back in 1949. Have you also, as 
Mr. CHELF has done, surveyed your con- 
stituency to ascertain what their thinking 
might be on this important subject? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, Mr. Chairman, not once 
but many times. I have had the same ex- 
periences as indicated by Mr. Cuetr, with 
individuals. I have discussed this at civic 
organization meetings and fraternal orga- 
nization meetings, veterans organizations, 
and political organizations. I daresay that 
if there were a vote on this in my district, the 
vote would be 10 to 1 in favor of it. 

Now, Mr. CHELF has indicated how fre- 
quently some Members go home. During 
political campaigns, I am home in my dis- 
trict every night, even though I must be 
here on the floor every day or in committee 
every day. 

Now, I know the men in Maryland, nearby 
Maryland, go home every night. I know that 
most the men in Philadelphia go home every 
night. 

Now, there was one Member who served 
from Brooklyn for 14 years, and he said that 
he never slept in Washington a single night 
in the 14 years he served. And most of that 
service was during World War II. He went 
home every night. 

Mr. Roptno. And this is in order that he 
try to keep as close contact as he possibly 
can with his constituents so he might know 
their thinking and help service them as well. 
And, of course, this is going to be a tremen- 
dously increasing problem as constituencies 
increase. 

Mr. Mutter. The man who wants to be in 
touch with his people, and the people who 
want to be in touch with their Member have 
overnight letter service by mail; hourly serv- 
ice by telegram, minute service by telephone, 
and most of my people know they can call 
me collect—and they do. If they are any- 
where within 400 miles, every Member knows 
that you never know when a constituent is 
going to walk in on you without an appoint- 
ment. 

So, in addition to our getting home fre- 
quently, we know how they are thinking, and 
they let us know how they are thinking by 
their constant contacts with us. 

My district, like Mr. CHELF’S, has over 
600,000 population, and I tell you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I know how they are thinking, be- 
cause they keep me advised, and I make 
it my business to know how they are think- 
ing. Only recently, without any political 
campaign in progress we had 8 legislative 
days during a 2-week period. I was home 7 
nights of the 8 legislative days, because it 
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was necessary for me to be there to know 
how these people were thinking and keep 
the engagements that I had made to meet 
with them, 

We are closer to our people today than ever 
in the history of the country. We could not 
be any closer. 

New, with reference to the legislative prob- 
lem, or the state legislative reaction, the 
point that Mr. Corman raised: Our experi- 
ence out of New York State, and we have 
41 Members today out of New York State, 
is that most of our Members who come here 
to the House have served in the State legisla- 
ture, either as an assemblyman or as a sena- 
tor, and more frequently they serve first in 
the so-called lower house or assembly, then 
elected to the senate and then came here as 
Members of Congress. One of the reasons 
why we have had difficulty in increasing 
salaries of the Members of the Congress and 
increasing terms of office is that some of our 
colleagues say this is going to increase the 
competition for our seats. I think one rea- 
son the State legislators will vote for a 4- 
year term for us, while theirs may be 1, 2, or 
less, is because they have an eye on coming 
here. I say this is good, because we need 
experienced legislators coming here. The 
best men, I think, by and large, and this is 
not intended to be as any reflection because 
the gentleman sitting to my right, Mr. 
Tenzer, is a first termer—he never served 
in the State legislature. He is one of our 
best Congressmen and one of our best repre- 
sentatives. But by and large the man who 
comes here with legislative experience on 
the local level makes a better Member of 
Congress. 

So, if these men have an eye on our seats, 
so much the better. It will keep us on our 
toes, and the day that anybody in my dis- 
trict can take my seat by an election, good 
luck to him. If the people are tired of me, 
then it is time they retired me, and sent a 
better man here, or a man whom they 
thought was better. 

This also brings me to the point about 
my distinguished friend’s recommendation 
that in order to get the Senate to go along 
with this, let’s not give them any com- 
petition. I said before the Joint Committee 
on Reorginization of the Congress the same 
thing I now say to this committee: If the 
only way we can get the Members of the 
body to go along with this recommendation 
is to assure them of no competition, then 
let’s not have the amendment, I say, if 
there is a man in that body who does not 
want to or who is afraid to meet his con- 
stitutents and stand for reelection, because 
a Member of the House may be able to beat 
him and take his seat away from him, he 
does not deserve to be there. If that is 
what is going to stop this amendment from 
going through, then let's not have it. 
They have this competition now, because 
men who are running here every 2 years 
would rather run there for 6 years. They 
will have more competition that way than 
they will get by going along with a 4-year 
term for the Members of the House. 

I can say this and say it so vigorously and 
forcefully, because I have no desire to stand 
for election to the other body, and this is 
not sour grapes, because nomination to the 
other body has been offered to me twice in 
my State, and rejected by me. I intend to 
continue and to complete my political serv- 
ice to my country in the House of Repre- 
sentatives if God spares me. So, this is en- 
tirely without any selfish interest on my part. 
I think this is the most undignified thing 
to say to any Member of Congress, present 
or future, that you come to the House of 
Representatives, and by doing it, you forgo 
your right to run for any other office. If 
a man, because of his service here, thinks 
that his people feel he will make a better 
public official in some other office, we ought 
not to, and certainly not by constitutional 
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amendment, deprive him of that right to 
prepare himself for other office by his work 
here. I think this is basic to our democ- 
racy, that any man who stands for office, 
when elected should have a right to have his 
eye on a higher office or another office. 

Now, if this means that he does not serve 
his constituency as well in the House of 
Representatives, they will catch on to it and 
they will very soon retire him. On the other 
hand, if by his service here he earns another 
Office, they will give it to him. 

The reason I oppose a staggering of the 
terms, or a 3-year term, is because I feel that 
if we believe in a two-party system, the only 
way you strengthen the two-party system is 
by having the term of office of the Member 
of the House coterminous with that of the 
President. I say the President should have 
a majority of the Members of the House of 
his party, and I say the majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House should have in the White 
House a member of their party. I do not go 
for this business of saying as it is so often 
said, that campaign planks or platforms are 
something to run on during election time 
and run away from after election time. I say 
that pledges made by way of platform planks 
and as pledges during a campaign are prom- 
ises that are binding upon us, and if we do 
not keep those promises when the time comes 
for reelection, the electorate should turn us 
out. We should not have this division as we 
have had so many times of a President being 
able to run for reelection and saying: “Now, 
look, give me a House this time of my party. 
I did not have it in the last session of Con- 
gress, and, therefore, I could not give you 
what I promised you.” And do not let Mem- 
bers of the House run for reelection on the 
pretense, or making the pretense, “Well, we 
do not have a man of my party in the White 
House and, therefore, I could not give you the 
legislation that you should have had.” If 
we believe in the two-party system, then the 
man in the White House and the majority 
of the Congress should be of the same party 
to the fullest extent that the people want it, 
and then 4 years later they could go before 
the people and there would be no excuses 
that we could not deliver on our promises be- 
cause there was an opposite party that was in 
control of the other branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

This, gentlemen, I say is the reason why 
we should have a 4-year term coterminous 
with that of the President, and I do hope 
that when your deliberations are completed 
in executive session, you will bring forth a 
resolution or an amendment which will be 
submitted to the States for ratification which 
will give us a 4-year term. I personally will 
vote against a 3-year term. I personally 
would vote against any provision that would 
call for staggering of the offices. I person- 
ally would vote against any provision that 
would deprive a Member of the House of 
Representatives of the right to run for any 
other office because he is a Member of the 
House. 

I know that those who have different opin- 
ions, whether it be Mr. CHELF or Mr. TENZER, 
or other Members, are voicing these opinions 
and putting forth their considerations just 
as conscientiously and with the same high 
motives as I am. When that is done and 
the resolution is brought before the House, 
and the House votes, I will bow to the ma- 
jority, whatever it may be. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DONOHUE (presiding). Thank you. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Corman. Mr. Chairman, I must say 
that I am somewhat persuaded by Mr. MUL- 
TEn's argument about the 4-year term 
coterminous with the President’s election. I 
did not mean to indicate in my exchange 
with Mr. CHELF that I did not think that 
the State legislators ought not to be allowed 
to run for Congress. I would pose the ques- 
tion again, and I think it is a reasonable 
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one. I do not believe three-fourths of the 
State legislators will approve of this con- 
stitutional amendment. I believe 50 of the 
States would, if the people themselves voted 
on it, and that is why I think we should 
give some consideration as to the method of 
ratification. And, of course, there is no ques- 
tion, though I did not come from our State 
legislature, our best Members are those who 
did. And that is a good training ground. 
But I seriously question whether State legis- 
lators, so many of them with 2-year terms, 
would ratify a 4-year term for us and wheth- 
er we might be better off in getting public 
expression from the voters in a secret ballot. 

Mr. Mor rn. Frankly, Mr. Corman, I think 
this matter of ratification by State legisla- 
tors is outmoded. This should be submitted 
to the people, whether it is this kind of a 
constitutional amendment, or any other. 

Now, I agree with you that if this were 
submitted to the people of the 50 States, it 
would carry overwhelmingly. I am not sure 
that it would carry in the State legisla- 
tures, too, in the State legislative bodies, 
also, but if we can bring forth an amendment 
which will bypass the State legislative bod- 
ies, I am for it, not because I do not trust 
them, on the other hand, I feel that if we 
send this to the States, there will be enough 
pressure from the people on the State legisla- 
tors to do this job, and they will be in fear 
of being confronted with a situation of 
“Look, if you do not go along with us, 
maybe you will not get elected next time.” 
This is a matter that affects the people and 
I think they will take an interest in it. It 
is unlike some amendments where the legis- 
lative bodies may freely express their own 
opinion and disregard the opinions of the 
people in their States. This is not that kind 
of an issue. This is one where the people 
are going to be interested, and I think they 
will put the pressure on their State legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Mr. Donouve. Thank you, again. 

We will include in the record at this point 
the prepared statement of Mr. MULTER’S, 

(The prepared statement submitted by 
Mr. Murer follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate and thank you 
for the opportunity to come before your 
committee today in support of my resolu- 
tion House Joint Resolution 78, which would 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
to provide that the term of the Members of 
the House shall be 4 years instead of 2 years. 

At the outset you ought to know that the 
majority of the Members of the House favor 
this resolution. I have been in this fight a 
long time. I have introduced a bill for this 
purpose in every Congress, except one, since 
I came to Congress in 1947. Back in 1949 
I took a poll of the Members on the issue of 
a 4-year term—319 Members voted in favor 
of the proposal and 110 against. I believe 
the support of this measure by Members 
and nonmembers alike is overwhelming. 

The Nation is properly devoting much 
thought and discussion to the problem of 
fair representation in the House. I suggest 
that it is time we think about the problem of 
meaningful representation. 

Not only is the citizen entitled to fair rep- 
resentation he is also entitled to full repre- 
sentation. When we deal with fair repre- 
sentation we are concerned that each man's 
vote shall be equal to his neighbor’s. When 
we deal with full representation we are con- 
cerned with the quality of that representa- 
tion. I believe we have solved the problem 
of fair representation and that we should 
now address ourselves to the problem of 
proper representation. 

Consider the almost impossible burden 
that is placed on a Member. The bulk of the 
work of the Congress is in committee and 
logically previous congressional experience 
plays a large role in a Member's ability to 
perform as well as eventually serving as a 
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committee or subcommittee chairman, But 
to develop seniority he must get reelected. 

With an election scheduled every 2 years he 
must be campaigning constantly. For his 
survival he must keep “one face” back in 
the district ready to meet the demands 
for constant service by the people. He must 
answer thousands of letters, as well as tele- 
phone, wire and personal requests on varied 
and sundry subjects. He is faced with end- 
less demands on his time, effort and money 
for political activities, 

All this is vital to survival but has little 
to do with the legislative business of the 
House. He is expected to know the com- 
plex parliamentary maze of the House, to 
consider thousands of bills, and hundreds of 
major items of foreign and domestic legis- 
lation, to study the committee reports, the 
messages from the President and from the 
departments. He must keep up with the 
work of his office, receiving delegations and 
reading and answering an ever increasing 
volume of mail. Running for office every 2 
years takes him away from his legislative 
work. Before he can learn the duties and 
obligations of his office during the first 
term, it’s time for him to go back home to 
seek reelection. 

The framers of our Constitution were con- 
cerned that the Members of the House should 
be responsive to the people and believed that 
the 2-year term was the answer. They be- 
lieved that a Member could take care of the 
work of the House with plenty of time left 
to spend in his district. The demands on 
his time for legislative work extended from 
4 weeks to 12 weeks a year. It was possible 
then, when Government was small. No one 
could foresee that the time would come when 
our Government would be so large, its op- 
erations so complex, our military strength 
so mighty, our financial, military and moral 
commitments so extensive, and our economic 
influence so pervasive, that the business 
of the House, if it were to be wisely at- 
tended to by its Members would require great 
exertions and intense dedication and time 
without limit. Last Congress was in session 
until December 31. 

Democracy is dedication of our elected 
representatives to their jobs, and what we 
must never forget, it is also the freedom of 
those representatives to do their job. Any- 
thing less is not democracy. A Member is 
not able to do the job, or at least to do 
it effectively when he must turn his energy 
for a large part of every 2 years to campaign- 
ing back home. 

It is true that in a democracy every elected 
officer must periodically give an account of 
his stewardship to the people who may then 
either accept or reject him, and this is as 
it should be. But to ask a Member of this 
House to do this every 2 years impairs his ef- 
fectiveness in office. 

I know there are some who will say we 
urge this change for self-gain and for self- 
perpetuation in office. If they would but 
stop a moment and think, they would see 
that this is not true. To change the term 
of a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives requires a constitutional amendment 
and we know that this could take several 
years. By the terms of the resolution it can- 
not take effect until more than 1 calendar 


speaker—may no longer be Members. But 
that should not change our position. If 
we can improve the effectiveness of future 
we should do so, even if we will 
be part of them. 

would like to make one other important 
point about the 4-year term. I firmly be- 
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lieve that when you elect a person of one 
party as President, he ought to have the 
majority of his party in the Congress so that 
the responsibility is on the party, if we be- 
lieve in the two-party system. 

I know that it has occasionally happened 
that the President has been elected from one 
party and the majority from the other party 
are elected to Congress. In off years very 
frequently the control will change in the 
Congress so that we had a majority party 
different from that in the White House. 
But if we really want a strong two-party 
system and we believe in it, then the re- 
sponsibility should be on the party and 
there shouldn’t be this device of denial of 
responsibility when it comes to election 
time. The man in the White House and 
the majority should be of the same party. 

Then if they don’t live up to their pledges, 
if they don't do the job the people expected 
they can turn them out 4 years later. You 
avoid this divided responsibility. You don't 
give the Members the opportunity to say, 
“We don't have a member of our party in 
the White House,” and you don't give the 
man in the White House the opportunity 
to say, “Those Members in the majority are 
of the opposite party and they are not going 
along with me.” I think it would make for 
a stronger Government. 

I urge this committee to favorably report 
House Joint Resolution 78. 


THE US. ROLE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has made it unmistakably 
clear time and time again that the 
United States seeks peace—peace with 
honor—in Vietnam. 

No one can deny that we face a most 
complex situation in southeast Asia. 
The answers are not easy. 

The President, however, has been very 
frank in informing the American public 
of the problems we face there. 

The result of Mr. Johnson's forthright 
leadership is overwhelming popular sup- 
port throughout the Nation for our pol- 
icies in Vietnam. 

A fine editorial from the August 13, 
1965, edition of the American Jewish 
World recently came to me. I think it 
reflects what most Americans feel. 

The editorial pointed out: 

It is our belief, and we state it here with- 
out reservation, that the great, vast body of 
American opinion is with the President in 
his conduct of this difficult, complex, frus- 
trating, and misunderstood campaign in 
Vietnam. 


The editorial went on to recall the 
dread lessons freemen learned in the past 
from the Hitler era. That lesson, as 
President Johnson so aptly said in his 
report to the Nation recently, is that 
aggression and tyranny breed on soft- 
ness. 

America must stand up to communism. 
America must uphold its commitments. 
America must defend freedom in its hour 
of need. 
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President Johnson is doing ail of this. 
For this, every American should be 
thankful 


The editorial from the American Jew- 
ish World follows: 


OUR Nation’s ROLE In VIETNAM 


“We are ready now, as we have always 
been, to move from the battlefield to the 
conference table.” These are theme words— 
a credo symbolizing America’s essential 
stance in the Vietnam struggle and express- 
ing this Nation’s thoughtful and resolute de- 
termination to fight for the sake of peace. 

For 8 tense days late last month the Na- 
tion waited while President Johnson de- 
liberated America’s immediate course of ac- 
tion. The announcement, when it came, told 
of his program for a significant troop build- 
up in Vietnam, but the even keener signifi- 
cance of his statement lies in the limited 
nature of the increase, the limited objectives 
he set forth, and his heartening, profoundly 
responsible emphasis on a search for a peace- 
ful solution “at the conference table.” 

It is our belief, and we state it here with- 
out reservation, that the great, vast body of 
American opinion is with the President in 
his conduct of this difficult, complex, frus- 
trating, and misunderstood campaign in Viet- 
nam. It is our corollary belief that, by and 
large, the American people feel and under- 
stand that what we are engaged in, in Viet- 
nam, is a defense not of the Vietnamese 
alone—valid and vital as that is—but it is 
an action of commitment in defense of the 
very concept of life free of the grisly Com- 
munist embrace and the threat of its pres- 
sures. 

One aspect of the situation that make us 
most responsive to our President's leader- 
ship in the Vietnam situation is that its ac- 
tion springs from the dread lessons of the 
Hitler era. It was silence and inaction on 
the part of the West that kept strengthening 
Hitler to the point of no return. We are 
grateful that we have a President who reads 
history aright—who has both the wisdom 
and the creative courage to avoid the Scylla 
of a Munich, the Charybdis of Ethiopia. 

We, too, must look at contemporary events 
with an intelligent eye: discerning that where 
we have stood up to Communist aggressions— 
as in Greece, Turkey, Berlin, Korea, and 
Cuba—we have succeeded in the 
tide. This is our role and responsibility in 
today’s bolling world—and thank God we 
have a leader who sees it so clearly, who 
knows so deeply that there is no hope for a 
world of reason and sanity, of peace and 
growth, until the forces of wanton aggression 
and brazen lawlessness are checked and de- 
Teated. 

America’s difficult role in southeast Asia 
has been a severe testing time. We are speak- 
ing tọ the world in tones unmistakable: if 
they have been misinterpreted, it may be be- 
cause here in America the voices of criticism 
have been amplified way out of proportion 
to the numbers they represent. And their 
loudness, in fact, is what may be persuad- 
ing Hanoi and Peiping that the American 
President is pursuing an unpopular course, 
It is not one we can contemplate with pleas- 
ure, but we Americans have shown that we 
know how to confront unpleasant and haz- 
ardous situations with determination and 
how to proceed from resolve to victory. 

The world, and particularly the Com- 
munist masters would do well to pay heed 
to the American character and to American 
history. 


HIGHWAY TUNNELS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 


i 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, along with 
construction of the rapid transit system 
recently approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, completion of the inter- 
state highway system in the District of 
Columbia is a matter of urgent neces- 
sity. The rapid transit system will pro- 
vide the best conceivable means of car- 
rying great volumes of people into and 
out of the downtown area during the 
rush hours. The highway system, on the 
other hand, in addition to its many other 
uses, represents the most efficient means 
of routing motorists around the down- 
town area, away from surface streets. 

Though all signs are that construction 
of the rapid transit system will forge 
ahead, the District highway program is 
in deep trouble. In part its problems 
are financial and these can only be solved 
by the passage of legislation increasing 
District gas taxes and borrowing author- 
ity. In part its problems are esthetic 
and social and the solution of these is 
far more complex. 

Some people are against the District 
highway program because it represents 
change. In my view, those people are 
misguided for change is bound to occur 
and properly constructed highways are 
one means of assuring that the change 
is for the better. 

Others resent the program because 
they fear it will destroy the appearance 
of the city and uproot thousands from 
their homes, in too many people who can 
afford to be uprooted. These fears, I am 
sorry to say, are all too well-founded, 
for the present District highway program 
is bound to mar the appearance of the 
city. And the sole blame rests with the 
highway engineers who have shown an 
appalling lack of imagination in design- 
ing and locating proposed sections of the 
ee Highway System in the Dis- 

ct. 

This is a period in which all of us are 
taking an increasing interest in the ap- 
pearance of the National Capital. Our 
First Lady is leading a campaign to 
beautify the Capital. She has the solid 
support of all of us. 

It is scarcely consistent with this cam- 
paign to inundate Washington with miles 
of surface and depressed multilane free- 
ways. It does not require a great deal 
of esthetic sense to realize that such 
highways are bound to be ugly. And 
just as disturbing is the fact that they 
are bound to move thousands of low- 
income families out of their homes at the 
very time when Government at last has 
the tools to provide a much-needed in- 
crease in low-income housing. 

In urban areas throughout the Nation, 
increasing attention is being paid to 
highway tunnels as a means of avoiding 
ugliness and the destruction of homes. 
San Francisco and New York are con- 
sidering major highway tunnels. This 
kind of construction is bound to become 
increasingly popular. This is especially 
true because modern technology has sub- 
stantially reduced the cost of construct- 
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ing tunnels and additional technological 
advances are in sight which should re- 
duce the costs still further. 

Unfortunately, the District Highway 
Department does not seem to be able to 
read the signals. I know of only two 
occasions in recent times where it has 
been willing to construct highway tun- 
nels and in both cases it was forced to 
do so by other units of Government. 
The first was the Lincoln Memorial tun- 
nel which is being constructed at the 
insistence of the Department of the In- 
terior. The second is the inner loop 
center leg tunnel which Congress itself 
demanded. 

Otherwise the District Highway De- 
partment has been dragging its heels. I 
note that the Engineer Commissioner 
has stated recently that he opposes a 
tunnel for the south leg of the inner loop 
on grounds of cost. 

It seems to me that when we talk 
about costs we ought to include the cost 
of lost parklands and of damage to in- 
dividuals and neighborhoods. And we 
ought to talk about the cost to the Na- 
tion of having the appearance of its 
National Capital seriously damaged. 

As dedicated as I am to the proposi- 
tion that the interstate highway system 
must be completed in the District, I am 
equally committed to the view that this 
can and must be done without harm to 
the city. And I cannot be a fervent 
supporter of the District highway pro- 
gram until I am persuaded that the 
highway engineers have objectively con- 
sidered ways of avoiding such harm, in 
particular through tunnel construction. 
I believe the House District Committee 
will do the Nation a just service by in- 
sisting that this be done. 

The highway program is much too val- 
uable to go down the drain because the 
engineers lack imagination. But that is 
precisely where it is headed and it is time 
the Highway Department woke up to 
that fact. 


SPECIAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
FOR SURVIVORS OF SERVICEMEN 
KILLED IN COMBAT ZONE 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I introduced H.R. 10630 which 
is a bill to provide special indemnity in- 
surance for the survivors of servicemen 
Killed or who die as a result of injuries 
suffered in a combat zone. 

With the involvement we now have in 
world affairs, it is apparent that we will 
be called upon many times to give as- 
sistance to nations that are threatened 
by a Communist takeover. At the pres- 
ent time we are moving toward the com- 
mitment of 100,000 troops in Vietnam. 
These men are being called upon to place 
their lives on the line in the fight for 
freedom. It is not too much to ask their 
Nation to assure them that in the event 
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of their death the family which they 
leave behind will at least be provided 
with a small amount of security. 

I am aware that the whole matter of 
insurance for servicemen was given a 
long study and it was concluded that a 
compensation program would be more 
feasible than an insurance program. 
However, I feel that with the hazardous 
duties given these men and the fact that 
some insurance companies have a can- 
cellation clause in their policies that we 
should do everything possible to remove 
a heavy mental strain now being imposed 
on these men. It is my hope that the 
Members of this body will support the 
passage of this bill. 


OBJECT OF A SEARCH 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, few things 
give us more pleasure and inspiration 
than to see the development and the un- 
folding of the mind and spirit of a young 
man or a young woman; to see them 
wrestling with the great mysteries and 
challenges of life, to see them groping for 
truth through the maze which sur- 
rounds life, and to see them find their 
way through the labyrinth and come to 
the high, clear ground of a better under- 
standing of life and of God with feet 
firmly planted upon this good earth. 

I have seen the unfolding of such a 
story in my own family in a nephew, 
Branson H. Willis, Jr., son of my only 
sister. He, as an 18-year-old boy wrote, 
as a theme while he was a student at 
Fort Lauderdale Junior College, his story 
of search for the meaning of life, for 
truth, for God. He revealed his difi- 
culties and his doubts as a searching 
boy, maturing into manhood, would do. 
This is what he wrote: 

INTRODUCTION 

This is my story. It is a story of search. 
It is a search of meaning, of value, of place- 
ment according to relativity. Time will 
bestow on me my goal. Will others be as 
fortunate? Others live with it and perhaps 
never realize their questions and wonder- 
ings. If they had the courage to realize 
their doubt and unsureness then they too 
would be searchers and ultimately finders of 
truth and knowledge. 

I am a vagabond lured on by the vision of 
a splendor land somewhere; a maverick im- 
mune to any brand that accepts fences; the 
driftwood that knows only change is con- 
stant; the searcher who knows that treasure 
found is less than treasure sought. Some- 
thing bigger, finer, and more wonderful than 
anything I have every known awaits me 
somewhere, somehow, sometime. 

These are my ways of saying I am search- 
ing. I am trying to find. I must find. 

It is hard to put into words my reasons 
for searching and my object of search. 
Maybe it is easy to fill a darkened room with 
light by pulling on a switch, but, ah, finding 
the light switch in a darkened room. Maybe 
it is easy to open a door by turning a key 
in the lock, but, ah, finding the right key 
on the key ring in the dark. 
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I am searching for the meaning of God. 
Not so I can be a Christian, I don’t believe 
there are many Christians in the world today. 
There are, however, many acceptors. I am 
searching for God because he is the answer 
to truth, to beauty, and to peace. I’m not 
even sure if there is a God, or if I believe 
there is a God. 

People believe that being a Christian 
means going to church, giving to their 
church, and believing in God. Therefore, 
they believe they will go to heaven (if there 
is a heaven—or hell). But, how many of 
these people have stopped to think and ask 
themselves, Is there a God? Is there? I 
have just always accepted it as something 
that is—and always has been. 

Now I cannot just accept it. I have to 
know for sure what God means and who God 
is. Is God the crystal blue lake that sleeps 
peacefully at the foot of tall, strong pines? 
Is God the sunrise of a million breathtak- 
ing colors over a calm ocean? Is He the 
hands of a surgeon who delivers the small, 
fragile baby? Is He the darkling thrust 
who fills the desolate night air with blessed 
hope whereof he knows, and I am unaware? 

Until I have the feeling, the realization of 
complete existence in God-consciousness, I 
am a separate entity appealing to a long-dis- 
tance God, and am inclined to doubt whether 
my appeals can reach One who has so many 
Sparrows to watch in their fallings. 


There is a happy sequel to this story. 
Shortly after writing these words, my 
nephew joined the U.S. Air Force, of 
which he has been a part for more than 
2 years. Now as a man—tall, straight, 
and strong. 

He has not only found himself as a 
man, but he has found the things that 
make life meaningful to him. He is im- 
measurably proud of the Air Force, of 
America, and deeply dedicated to the 
service of his country and to the preser- 
vation and perpetuation of all that it 
stands for. And he has, too, found God, 
in church, in Sunday school, and in his 
private life. 

I bring this matter to this Recorp 
somewhat to give encouragement to 
other boys who may be going through 
similar struggles but principally to pay 
tribute to the Air Force of our country 
for what it has done to make this trou- 
bled boy a strong, assured, God-fearing 
American man. For this additional con- 
tribution it is making in the spiritual 
realm to the strength of America, multi- 
plied countless times, I am sure, in the 
lives of other boys and girls, we of this 
Congress and of this country who sup- 
port this great Air Force, can take great 
pride. 


SITUATION OF HUNGARIANS IN 
TRANSYLVANIA 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DENT. Mr. Speaker, last Wednes- 
day my distinguished colleagues from 
several States, under the leadership of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN] have discussed in detail the 
discrimination and repression of the 
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Hungarian minority in Rumania, some 
1.75 million strong, by the present Com- 
munist Rumanian regime. They provide 
ample evidence by reference to articles, 
and by submitting voluminous witness 
material on the situation. 

I would like to express my complete 
agreement with their conclusions and 
remind us that abridgment of human and 
civil rights, and the forcible assimilation 
process against national minorities are a 
matter of concern for all free peoples, 
because peace like justice is indivisible. 
Of course, we are aware that Communist 
governments whatever their present 
stripe have oppressed and continue to 
oppress their citizens and that the ulti- 
mate solution must be the creation of free 
elected and responsible governments in 
these countries where communism was 
imported from the Soviet Union under 
Stalin in violation of the intentions and 
desires of the peoples. Yet, in 1965, the 
naked oppression of a minority which is 
occurring in a Communist country which 
tries to improve its standing and eco- 
nomic and cultural relations with the 
Western powers should not and must not 
be countenanced by us. 

Mr. Speaker, we must take firm and 
unequivocal action in condemning these 
Communist Rumanian discriminatory 
measures. Not only the Hungarian 
minority which is the particular target of 
the persecution, but all of the Rumanian 
citizenry is suffering under an unen- 
lightened police rule and I am raising my 
voice against the abridgment of human 
and civil rights of all Rumanian citizens, 
particularly the Hungarian minority. I 
know that the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will take action soon on my resolution 
House Resolution 51, and that we will 
soon have the opportunity to vote on this 
issue as a body. 


LABOR SHORTAGE FACING PICKLE 
GROWERS 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Race] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
my distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CEDERBERG], addressed this body 
and outlined an alleged crisis now facing 
the pickle growers of his State. Mr. 
CEDERBERG pointed out that he has been 
contacted by pickle growers in his State 
who allegedly will suffer severe losses 
from unharvested crops caused by a se- 
vere labor shortage. I am afraid that 
the Michigan pickle growers have not 
told my good friend, Mr. CEDERBERG, the 
entire story. 

I know that it is somewhat unusual 
for a Wisconsin Member to be so con- 
cerned over the Michigan pickle indus- 
try, but in this instance many young 
men in my district have suffered finan- 
cial hardship at the hands of this group. 
And I have doubt that other young men 
in other parts of this country have also 
suffered. 
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Before I go on any further, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Michigan pickle growers at least 14 
young men from Wisconsin have ex- 
pressed their desire to work in the fields, 
harvesting the pickle crop. They are: 

John Moser, Rural Route 1, Allenton, 
Wis. 

Edward Schoenecker, Rural Route 1, 
Allenton, Wis. 

Richard Schuster, Rural Route 1, Al- 
lenton, Wis. 

George Beder, Route 3, Hardford, Wis. 

George Schaefer, 121 Storck Street, 
Slinger, Wis. 

Roger Millerman, Route 1, Slinger, 
Wis. 

Thomas Ruetlen, 215 South Washing- 
ton Street, Slinger, Wis. 

Terry Cowan, Route 1, Slinger, Wis. 

Kieth Cowan, Route 1, Slinger, Wis. 

Warren Retzlaff, 214 Lawndale Avenue, 
Slinger, Wis. 

Bert Hultman, 206A North Washing- 
ton, Slinger, Wis. 

Jim Killeen, Route 1, Slinger, Wis. 

Charles Tennies, 218 Lawndale Avenue, 
Slinger, Wis. 

Gerald Fries, 111 Buchanan Street, 
Slinger, Wis. 

These young men were part of the 
A-TEAM program—athletes in tempo- 
rary employment as agricultural man- 
power. This program was sponsored 
by the U.S. Department of Labor to re- 
lieve the anticipated shortage of the 
agricultural workers after the expira- 
tion of Public Law 78. On June 24, 1965, 
the D. & B. Pickle Growers of Unionville, 
Mich., agreed to provide employment 
for these 14 young men and other 
A-TEAM members from Wisconsin. 
These youths were to report to work on 
July 29. The A-TEAM members were 
preparing to carry out their part of the 
contract. Other employment had been 
offered, but refused by these young men 
because the D. & B. Pickle Growers of 
Unionville had committed themselves by 
contract. But on July 27, the D. & B. 
Pickle Growers decided to break their 
contract with these young men. 

Mr. Speaker, can you imagine the 
shock I experienced when I learned that 
these young men, many of whom need 
summer jobs to finance their education, 
were the wanton victims of an orga- 
nization known as the D. & B. Pickle 
Growers. 

I was even more shocked to learn that 
the D. & B. Pickle Growers canceled 
their contract because they “were not 
able to arrange satisfactory feeding ar- 
rangements as required for the use of 
A-TEAMS.” I have further been ad- 
vised by the Wisconsin Employment 
Service that: 

Wisconsin A-TEAMS will not be used to 
harvest cucumbers (in Michigan). The 
various growers who previously used foreign 
workers to harvest their crops have either 
found sufficient local labor, interstate labor, 
or have reduced their acreage. 


I contend, Mr. Speaker, that no labor 
shortage exists in the cucumber fields 
of Michigan. What there is a shortage 
of, is the type of labor that can be forced 
to live in shacks and eat substandard 
meals. With the expiration of Public 
Law 78, Mexican nationals are no longer 
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available to be exploited. When the 
Michigan pickle growers finally come to 
accept this—I am certain the cucumbers 
will be harvested. 


“EDUCATION FOR AN URBAN SO- 
CIETY,” A SIDNEY HILLMAN 
FOUNDATION LECTURE, TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmMAs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the House of Representatives is 
scheduled to consider H.R. 9567, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Title I of this legislation is designed to 
enable colleges and universities in our 
country to establsh and maintain com- 
munity services programs aimed at solv- 
ing the problems of urban and suburban 
areas. 

There can be no question that the 
capacity of our country to cope with the 
enormous problems caused by the in- 
creasing urbanization of America is di- 
rectly related to our system of education. 
The enactment by Congress of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 and more 
recently the passage of the Elementary 
and Secondary Act of 1965 are only two 
of the most important examples of the 
awareness of both President Johnson 
and the Congress of the significant rela- 
tionship between education and the 
problems of urban life. 

Earlier this year, on April 22, 1965, I 
had the honor of delivering a lecture at 
Temple University in Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation on the subject of 
“Education for an Urban Society.” 

In view of the higher education bill 
we are tomorrow to consider, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the text of 
my address in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for whatever interest it may have 
for my colleagues. 

The address follows: 

EDUCATION FOR AN URBAN SOCIETY 
(An address by Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS 
of Indiana, Sidney Hillman Foundation 
lecture series, Temple University, Phila- 

delphia, Pa., Apr. 22, 1965) 

INTRODUCTION 

President Gladfelter, Mr. Whittier, mem- 
bers of the faculty and student body of 
Temple University, and friends, Iam honored 
indeed to have been invited to speak to you 
today at this great University under the aus- 
pices of the Sidney Hillman Foundation. 

When Sidney Hillman died in 1946, Presi- 
dent Truman said of him, * * that he, an 
immigrant youth, could ride to eminence in 
the land of his adoption, is a tribute at once 
to his own ability and character and to the 
democratic ideals for which he fought.” 

As the son of an immigrant myself, it is 
with special feeling that I speak to you to- 
day of education, for education is the fuel 
that drives a society that is truly free and 
democratic. I think it is not inappropriate 
that an American Congressman of Greek 
descent should be discussing education in a 
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series of lectures named after an American 
Jew, for if the Jews and the Greeks have one 
thing in common, aside of course from 
having invented civilization, it is their pro- 
found respect for education. 

I come to you this morning as a practic- 
ing politician, one who sits on the Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
which is primarily responsible for legislation 
in the field of education. As a member of 
this committee during the last 7 years, I have 
had an opportunity to talk with school and 
university students and teachers here in our 
country as well as with young people in 
Buenos Aires and Berlin, London and War- 
saw, Moscow, and Djakarta. I have, there- 
fore, no hesitation in emulating the many 
speakers these days who assure you that 
winds of change are blowing across our 
troubled world. 

Consider if you will that within our own 
lifetime advances in science and technology 
have made possible the beginnings of man's 
exploration of space, an adventure that short 
years ago seemed the stuff of science fiction. 

Consider as well that within this same 
period man has learned to unleash against 
his fellow man destructive forces that are 
beyond the power of most of us to imagine. 

And here at home, one long century after 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, our 
fellow Americans of color have burst into the 
national consciousness with volcanic dedi- 
cation to insist that America make real the 
bright promise of freedom. 

I suggest to you, therefore, that the perils 
and the opportunities facing us today are, 
I think it is no exaggeration to say, the 
greatest in the history of this country, indeed 
in the history of mankind. One is almost 
tempted to agree with the facetious comment 
of Bob Hope recently in a commencement 
address when he said that the only word of 
advice had for the graduating seniors about 
to go out into the world was: Don't.“ 

For the winds of scientific and technical 
change have brought with them vast and 
complex social and economic problems. Here 
are some examples. We still have in this 
country a continuing high level of unem- 
ployment, an alarming increase in the num- 
ber of students who drop out of high school 
before finishing, a serious rise in youth delin- 
quency and crime, a grave shortage of scien- 
tific and technological manpower, and an 
increasing deficiency of classrooms and 
teachers in our schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Clearly we cannot as a nation allow 
ourselves to be overwhelmed by these prob- 
lems. It ought to be equally clear that our 
system of education is directly related to our 
capacity to resolve them. 

IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 

We might generalize and say that today 
education serves three principal purposes in 
the American society. First, education en- 
hances not only the income but also the 
quality of life of the individual. Second, 
education has become essential to our sur- 
vival as a nation. Congress appropriates 
vast sums of money for defense, space ex- 
ploration and the development of atomic 
power, and there must be educated men and 
women able to carry out these programs. 
Third, education is an indispensable key to 
the economic growth and development of our 
country. One authority has suggested that 
less than half the rise in this Nation's out- 
put since 1900 can be accounted for by in- 
creased amounts of capital and labor; the 
rest, he says, comes largely from improved 
skills and education of the labor force and 
advances in management. 

These then are the chief reasons we must 
as a nation increase our investment not only 
in plant and equipment, important as they 
are. We must also increase greatly our in- 
vestment in human beings. 

The distinguished English philosopher, 
Alfred North Whitehead, put the matter in 
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this way when he said in a celebrated essay 
in 1917: 

“In the conditions of modern life, the rule 
is absolute—the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroisms, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, and not all your victories on land 
and sea, can move back the finger of fate. 
Today we maintain ourselves; tomorrow, 
science will have moved forward yet one 
more step. And there will be no appeal from 
the judgment which will then be pronounced 
on the uneducated.” 

Some 45 years later, an eminent American 
natural scientist, President Lee Du Bridge of 
the California Institute of Technology, 
echoed Whitehead’s warning when he said: 

“The individual who is the best candi-_ 
date for the unemployment rolls, the best 
candidate for being a misfit in our society, is 
the one whose educational experience has 
been improperly guided or prematurely in- 
terrupted.” 

Now, against the background of those gen- 
eral observations, I should like to discuss 
with you briefly some of the efforts which 
President Johnson and we in Congress have 
been making to increase our national invest- 
ment in education in order to enable our 
country to cope more effectively with some 
of the extraordinarily difficult problems that 
I have enumerated. Because of the nature 
of our discussion here today, I address myself 
particularly to the role of education as it af- 
fects the urban sector of our society. Yet in 
doing so, I must warn you that this aspect 
of American experience, the urban aspect, is 
still hazy, still unclear, still undefined or ill- 
defined, for we are not yet really sure what 
urban society in the United States is, let 
alone how to deal with it. 


FROM RURAL TO URBAN AMERICA 


The American city today is the American 
Nation of tomorrow. We all know this. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, the Census Bureau tells 
us, the urban population of America rose 
26 ½% percent while rural areas decined by 1 
percent. That decline may seem somewhat 
mild until you realize that the country as a 
whole increased its population by 18% per- 
cent. 

Let’s take a closer look at the figures. For 
example, we have today in the United States 
212 standard metropolitan statistical areas. 
One of these areas—an SMSA—is a county or 
group of counties in the center of which is 
a city of 50,000 people or more. There are 
212 of these SMSA'’s in the United States to- 
day and they contain 84 percent of the total 
population of this country. Yet oddly 
enough, the SMSA's account for only half our 
counties. In the other half our dwindling 
rural population still lives. The 
are clearly building up. Something called 
metropolitanization is transforming this 
country and altering the living habits of our 
citizens, 

It is not only population growth, however, 
that is making today’s city tomorrow's na- 
tion. Indeed, population congestion as such 
is slowly being relieved. In 1960, for exam- 
ple, our urban land requirements, including 
parks, totaled 21 million acres, In 15 years, 
this figure will rise to 32 million acres. The 
American city is reaching out and annexing 
new land for present and future uses. 

I may be somewhat preoccupied by land 
and this may be traceable to my boyhood in 
Indiana. That was almost 40 years ago. 
Mishawaka is still there, although it is in- 
creasingly difficult to tell where South Bend 
on the West and Elkhart on the East leave 
off and Mishawaka begins. 

I have checked with the experts to see what 
the next 40 years might hold. Within the 
next 40 years, they tell me, the United States 
will add as much urban population and will 
create as much urbanized land as it has in 
the past 190 years. Yet this urbanized land 
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will not come about through annexing Mex- 
ico or Canada, or by colonizing the oceans. 
We will continue to convert, as we have been 
converting, the constant acreage of America, 
We will be doing so at approximately 4% 
times the rate of land conversion that has 
taken place so far. 

When I was a boy, there were about 22 acres 
of land per person in this country. Today, 
each American draws upon the goods and 
services of only 12% acres of land, or three 
average city blocks of about 25 comfortable 
suburban house lots. By the time I become 
80 years old, there will be only 744 acres of 
land per American, according to the most 
educated guesses. Of course, this 744 acres 
will include some of the Rocky Mountains, 
_ the Everglades and Death Valley, as well as 

Philadelphia and Mishawaka. 

I think you may now have the feeling 
about our Nation’s future that I have, about 
its increasingly urban character. You may 
also share with me the deep feeling about 
land that we have inherited from the early 
settlers and pioneers of this country. We 
have been a very land-conscious people and 
we continue to be so. We understand land, 
the buying and selling and developing of 
land; and we can be sure of the figures I 
have set before you. But we cannot be sure 
of much else about the future of our in- 
creasingly urbanized metropolitanized coun- 
try. For what after all is an American city? 
What is the urban experience we share to- 
gether? 

The answers to these questions must go 
beyond the measurements of so many par- 
ceis of land. The American city is also 
characterized by what may seem to be ir- 
relevancies—scraps of poetry from Sandburg 
and William Carlos Williams, by the tailors 
who organized the rights of labor here in 
the streets of Philadelphia, by ticker tape 
parades and foreign restaurants, elevated 
railways and subways, the festivals of Little 
Italy and Chinatown, the floodlit Wrigley 
Building and candelit Brown Palace Hotel. 
None of these impressions makes much sense 
of itself, yet the notion of an American city 
without such images as these makes even 
less. 

Here in Philadelphia, where so much care 
and attention have been given to moderniza- 
tion and growth, your civic leaders and plan- 
ners have provided for the pleasant incon- 
gruities and historic surprises that make 
Philadelphia a community different from any 
other on earth. I am grateful, for example, 
that your city’s leaders have opened up the 
area around Independence Hall to enable all 
citizens to see it and pay homage to those 
who once used it for noble purposes. Indeed, 
I should like nothing better than to ramble 
on about what you at Temple described as 
the “Acres of Diamonds” which the Ameri- 
can city offers to its citizens. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITY 


But I cannot and still be honest with 
you, for there is yet another side to urban 
living—the bitter and cruel, that has no 
glitter and no gold. It is the dark side of 
the city that is the cause of my misgivings. 
For if we become an urban Nation, as we 
nearly are now, will it mean a liberation of 
the spirit of our citizens or will the city 
become a prison of the spirit? 

Here in this great university you will col- 
lect data year by year. We will get all the 
reports in Washington and elsewhere. Other 
centers will tabulate the statistics of metro- 
politan decay and we will keep well informed 
about the speed and direction and condition 
of our collapsing urban culture. 

Even now we have the most complete 
statistics on urban crime ever compiled. We 
know so much about urban vehicular acci- 
dents that the adjustment of insurance 
claims is now practically automatic. We 
can predict almost to the day and hour when 
city reservoirs will be so low that water will 
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have to be rationed. We can measure the 
lethal potential of smog and the 
cases of heart seizure, blindness, and out- 
right suffocation that will ensue. I confess 
to you a deep fear that our magnificent con- 
tribution to civilization, the American city, 
this revolutionary way of living and work- 
ing together which we devised about a cen- 
tury ago, is hovering between life and death. 

We cannot, however, turn back to a more 
quiet pastoral society, as some would like 
to do. For we are a nation of cities, we are 
converting our land into metropolitan com- 
plexes at an increasing rate, and we are not 
suddenly going to throw the whole process 
into reverse. 

As the president of this university said in 
1963: 

“To retreat from the city would be to con- 
tradict our tradition, our growth, and our 
potential as a university in an urban setting 
and to deny the mood of the times which is 
a vast population shift to the Nation’s urban 
centers.” 

As President Gladfelter recognized, the 
urban era is upon us. We must then con- 
front the problems that urbanization brings 
and not run away from them. 


POVERTY 


I speak, for example, of the problem of 
poverty which has just loomed into the 
awareness Of many millions of our fellow 
citizens. Today's urban poor are the parents 
of tomorrow's urban poor, certainly not by 
design but at least by default. We have 
locked two generations of our fellow citi- 
zens into a hopeless, bitter cycle of poverty. 
We have created within the American cul- 
ture of freedom and opportunity a tragic 
subculture of dependency. 

Since 1960, we have been examining the 
data on poverty and have discovered that 
1 in 5 American families is poor. This 
means their annual income is less than 
$3,000. Of these 9 million poor families, 
over half live in urban areas. To be spe- 
cific, there were over 5 million such poor 
urban families according to our last census, 
and of these, about one-third are headed by 
an unemployed person, 

In one-sixth of these impoverished urban 
families, there are three or more children of 
school age. These children are unlikely to 
be stimulated or encouraged to continue 
their education. For we know that three- 
fourths, actually 78 percent, of their fami- 
lies are headed by someone who did not 
finish high school. $ 

Let me expand on this subject of educa- 
tion, for I think we in the United States have 
begun to realize that the cycle of poverty— 
the inheritance of poverty, if you will—can 
be broken only by education. Yet we also 
recognize that education and educators have 
barely scratched the surface of this problem. 

If a father has had less than 8 years of 
schooling and earns less than $3,000 a year— 
and there are 6 million such families in this 
country—the chances are 6 to 4 that his 
teenage child will be a year behind in school. 
These are terrible odds to live with. About 
half the teenagers in such families never 
finish high school though they do manage 
to get a year or two beyond the eighth grade 
level attained by their parents. About 1 mil- 
lion young Americans drop out of school 
every year. Eventually 25 percent or so will 
find work, but the rest will still stand around 
street corners with nothing to do, soon to 
become ciphe~s in the statistics of the adult 
unemployed. They too begin to want fami- 
lies and children because they are made of 
the same human stuff as the rest of this 
country's citizens. But shortly, they will be- 
come charges of the city’s welfare establish- 
ments. 

We have all kinds of comments to make 
these days about polluted air and polluted 
water and these are, of course, terribly seri- 
ous problems in our urban areas. ButI want 
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to suggest to you that at least 5 million im- 
poverished urban families in this country 
know polluted hope and polluted ambition 
as well. When we see some of the statistics 
I have set forth to you, I think we can un- 
derstand the extent of our ignorance about 
urban society. 

We have not yet learned to make the best 
use of our land. We are fledgling land 
planters at best. We do not know how to 
move traffic, lay in utilities, distribute social 
services or protect human lives in our great 
cities. Experiments are now being conducted 
in Boston, New Haven, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, and Detroit to see if our 
rich natural resources can be placed at the 
service of our precious human resources as 
America becomes metropolitanized. We do 
not yet know if we can solve all these prob- 
lems. We are not really sure that we can. 
But we know that as a Nation, we must 


begin. 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


I am pleased to say that Congress and the 
President have taken at least some first steps 
toward meeting some of our most pressing 
urban problems. With the strong support 
and imaginative programs recommended by 
President Johnson and by President Ken- 
nedy before him, we are moving ahead to 
expand and preserve and enrich the greatness 
of this country. 

Let me cite, for example, two historic 
breakthroughs made by the 88th Congress. 
I speak of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
which authorizes the war on poverty, and the 
Civil Rights Act. Both these measures em- 
ployed in part what seems to be the funda- 
mental instrument for fostering revitaliza- 
tion of our urban communities. That 
instrument, of course, is education. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 


A number of Job Corps centers have been 
established under the Economic Opportunity 
Act for the purpose of providing work exper- 
lence and job training for many disadvan- 
taged teenage men and women. Work train- 
ing and work study programs have already 
begun, and young people who have salvaged 
hope and ambition from the slums of their 
childhood will, under these programs, be 
given a chance. 

Under the community action program of 
the war on poverty 100,000 slum children will 
get a “Head Start“ this year in nursery 
schools. Congress has appropriated $249 
million for community action programs, and 
already three-fourths of these have built into 
them some kind of preschool activity. 
Through these preschool programs, children 
will learn, many of them for the first time 
fundamentals that most of us in this hall 
this morning take for granted. They will 
learn about telephones, pens and pencils, 
the different kinds of chairs you can sit in; 
they will learn about their names. They 
will be led out of the slums and taken on 
buses to see what their city is like. For it 
may come as a surprise to many of you to 
learn that many of our slum youngsters have 
never ventured beyond the three or four 
blocks surrounding their tenements. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


The 1964 Civil Rights Act represents, of 
course, another stroke of leadership. Eight 
million Negroes, nearly half the Negro popu- 
lation of the United States, earn less than 
$3,000 a year. They are poor. A third of the 
Negro poor live in southern cities; nearly half 
live in northern cities like Philadelphia. The 
rest live in rural wastelands. 

The American Negro is now waging a his- 
toric battle to insure that this country ful- 
fills the shining promise of freedom and jus- 
tice for all our citizens. But I can tell you 
that the American Negro is that bat- 
tle, not only because he is fighting for dec- 
larations of rights or negotiated liberties; 
he is fighting for his very survival. 
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Penned into our rotting inner city cores, 
the Negro’s share of per capita income is ac- 
tually falling, while the share of the whites 
is on the rise. Fifteen years ago, for exam- 
ple, in Michigan, a Negro generally earned 
87 percent as much as the white man earned. 
Five years ago in that State a Negro earned 
only 75 percent as much as the white man. 
In North Carolina, 15 years ago, a Negro 
could earn 54 percent as much as a white 
man. Five years ago, it dropped to 43 per- 
cent. 

This dismal litany of poverty and discrim- 
ination will someday be brought to an end— 
and it must end right here in our cities, for 
that is where almost two-thirds of the Negro 
citizens of this country are and where they 
are likely to remain. 


EDUCATION ACT 


The greatest opportunity for leadership, 
it seems to me, is soon to come to the ed- 
ucators in our urban schools, colleges, and 
universities. The President's Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act provides over 
$1 billion aimed directly at helping the chil- 
dren of poverty. Over 12 percent of our 
school age population, the some 5 million 
children in the United States who belong to 
families whose annual income is $3,000 or 
less, will benefit from title I of this act. The 
assistance provided under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act which the 
President signed in Johnson City on April 10, 
1965, will affect more than 90 percent of 
this country’s operating school districts. 

It is our hope in Congress that the school- 
teachers and administrators of this country 
will rise to the opportunity this new bill 
presents and will put together imaginative 
programs to provide special facilities and 
special teaching devices for children of the 
poor. We anticipate that school superin- 
tendents in our urban areas will develop 
better school health services, story hours, 
special teacher training, tutoring services, 
remedial reading, mobile learning centers, 
summer schools, Saturday schools, work 
experience programs, field trips, and other 
programs to enrich the learning experience 
of these young people. We hope this kind 
of action will enable the 5 million school- 
children from poverty-stricken families to 
begin their education with a minimum of 
hardship and a maximum of benefit. We 
hope this kind of action will convince the 
disadvantaged schoolchildren of this country 
that education is on their side and not 
against them. 

President Johnson has not spelled out de- 
tailed programs for local city educators to 
follow nor has the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion written rigid guidelines for carrying out 
this historic act. Nor have we in Congress. 
But all of us from the President down are 
hopeful that local initiative, local imagina- 
tion, and local vigor will mark the admin- 
istration of this pioneering effort to bring 
America’s schoolchildren into the main- 
stream of education. I have great confidence 
that local leadership will meet this chal- 
lenge. 

Already we see cities moving ahead on 
their own without Federal support. Cleve- 
land’s Community Action Program for 
Youth, now in its second year, has a pre- 
school program, an extended day reading 
program for elementary school youngsters, a 
chapter of Future Teachers of America at 
work in the high schools as teachers aids, 
and a youth corps involved in neighborhood 
cleanup and charity drives. 

In Minneapolis, volunteer reading ladies 
are helping children in the early grades gain 
proficiency in the basic skills of reading and 
speaking. In Boston, tutoring services are 
provided in settlement houses, churches, 
and other facilities throughout the city. 
Similar projects are underway in Norfolk, 
Baltimore, New York, Los Angeles, New 
Haven, Miami, Denver, and Oakland, In all 
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these cities educators and ordinary con- 
cerned citizens have been utilizing this mag- 
nificent instrument—education—for lifting 
the level of opportunity for the young people 
of this country. 

THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


And so, as President Kennedy might have 
put it, we have begun. But let us not de- 
lude ourselves; there is an immense amount 
of work still to do. Worthy as these several 
individual projects may be, they in no way 
satisfy the pressing national need for better 
urban planning. I might suggest, therefore, 
that before we look for new devices and new 
governmental machinery to help us improve 
urban living, we recall those exciting years 
of the 19th century when the modern Amer- 
ican city as we know it was just being built. 

Electrification was coming in, so was the 
elevator; mass public transportation was be- 
ing introduced. You didn’t have to move 
in among strangers every time you changed 
jobs, and many new jobs were being created 
because cities were growing, just as America 
itself was expanding, 

This was the great period of the institute, 
the advance guard of higher education in 
urban America. Teacher training institutes 
sprang up in most cities. Vocational schools 
of all kinds flourished to give the new city 
dweller, especially the immigrant, valuable 
skills in manual arts, home economics, re- 
tail business, pharmacy, printing, law, ac- 
counting, and insurance, to name only a few. 

The urban environment was spreading lat- 
erally and also vertically. Only vast regi- 
ments of skilled men and women could hold 
it together as a functioning unit. Now our 
urban centers already know about higher 
education and the contribution that it can 
make to the resolution of urban problems. It 
is true that today we are concerned less 
about woodworkers and saddlemakers and 
more about demographers and psychiatric 
social workers and computer programers. Yet 
the situation is really much the same, for the 
city looks to the colleges and universities to 
help train and retrain the manpower that it 
requires to survive. 

When we were primarily a rural nation it 
took no great amount of thought to under- 
stand that university facilities and n- 
nel could help farm families manage their 
crops more effectively, devise better methods 
of budgeting their resources, fight pests and 
blight, repair machinery, and function in- 
telligently in the marketplace. This was an 
additional assignment, heavily underwritten 
by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Office of Education, to supplement the reg- 
ular academic catalog at our great land grant 
universities and colleges. But now we are 
a nation essentially urban and it should be 
evident that this process of rapid urbaniza- 
tion means new challenges and responsibili- 
ties for the colleges and universities in the 
urban areas of America. 

If urban communities are not to be over- 
whelmed by the problems of housing, trans- 
portation, taxation, education, and local goy- 
ernment, the urban university must produce 
large numbers of men and women trained 
to handle the issues of city life. Although 
only 10 percent of all American colleges and 
universities are now in urban areas, they 
enroll 50 percent of all college students, 
With such strength, therefore, higher educa- 
tion cannot ignore its centralrole in meet- 
ing the thorny responsibilities of urban life. 

By 1970, it is estimated that the popula- 
tion of the United States will reach the 214 
million mark and by 1980 this figure will leap 
to 260 million. Urban communities must 
turn to colleges and universities for the man- 
power essential to meet the needs of this 
enormously expanded population. Univer- 
sities can provide local and regional govern- 
ments with training and consulting serv- 
ices; they can offer adult education services 
to the aging and handicapped, programs for 
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women reentering the labor market, and 
leadership seminars for social service agencies. 

In this connection, let me tell you that 
within a few days the House Education and 
Labor Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, will resume consideration of President 
Johnson's proposed higher education bill. 
That bill includes a 5-year program to sup- 
port university extension and continuing 
education. Under this title of the proposed 
bill, some $25 million (and I plan to offer an 
amendment to double this figure to $50 
million) will become available to help col- 
leges and universities, like Temple Uni- 
versity, bolster adult education and exten- 
sion programs. In addition, these funds 
will provide strengthened resources for meet- 
ing the problems of urban and suburban 
communities, just as the land-grant colleges 
helped find answers to many of the prob- 
lems of American rural life. As President 
Johnson said in his education message to 
Congress in January, “The time has come 
for us to help the universities to face prob- 
lems of the city as they once faced problems 
of the farm.” 

Now you may ask, will this new agenda 
of responsibility interfere with the uni- 
versity’s traditional program of academic 
studies? I know that both Adm. Hyman 
Rickover and Logan Wilson, the head of the 
American Council of Education, in testifying 
before our committee, expressed that con- 
cern, Their apprehensions may have some 
basis. Yet there is no reason, it seems to 
me, for great colleges and universities in 
urban areas to turn their backs on the tra- 
ditional central role of an institution of 
higher learning, first class teaching and 
first class research. After all, the concept 
of community service is not a revolutionary 
idea being thrust upon unsuspecting col- 
leges and universities. 

Here at Temple University, you have made 
assistance available to the Philadelphia 
Council for Community Advancement. Har- 
vard and MIT already operate a joint center 
of urban studies. The University of Wis- 
consin in Milwaukee, in extending the 
famous Wisconsin idea of university service 
to the people of that State, recently estab- 
lished a department of urban affairs. 

Dr. Pred Harrington, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and a representative of 
the 97-member National Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, testified be- 
fore our committee a few days ago in sup- 
port of President Johnson's higher educa- 
tion bill. Dr. Harrington said he considered 
it appropriate: “* * * for university experts 
to identify immediate public problems and 
help bring to focus on a solution of those 
problems all existing institutional resources, 
or to create special educational programs in 
concert with other appropriate professional, 
educational and lay agencies.” 

“The university,” said Dr. Harrington, “is 
perhaps one of the few remaining institu- 
tions in American society that can see its 
problems as a whole, that can relate the 
contributions of the various specialized 
disciplines into some rational pattern.” 

I endorse Dr. Harrington's viewpoint, As 
I have said, we know too little about the 
problems of American cities. What little 
we do know seems only to help us identify 
more and more problems rather than to find 
solutions to the ones we already understand. 

Some in despair, might advocate escape 
to the suburbs; or worse still, remain in the 
city but shut off the city from our minds 
and hearts. But neither of these approaches 
has any appeal to me, and I fervently hope 
that neither finds favor with educators. For 
in my judgment, urban educators at the 
elementary and secondary level as well as 
at the college and university level have one 
of the greatest opportunities for leadership 
in America today. 

The Federal Government, though such pro- 
grams as the recently enacted Elementary 
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and Secondary School Act, the Vocational 
Education and Higher Education Acts of 
1963, the Higher Education Act that we will 
pass in 1965, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, the Medical School Con- 
struction Act, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, and other important measures 
which Congress has enacted in recent years 
can provide much needed support for the 
enterprise of urban education. Yet these 
Federal programs will succeed only if there 
is intelligent, imaginative and dedicated 
leadership by State and local school leaders 
and colleges and universities in the urban 
areas of the Nation. 

Let me, in conclusion, recall to you the 
words of Professor Whitehead: ‘In the con- 
ditions of modern life the rule is absolute— 
The race which does not value trained in- 
telligence is doomed.” 

The conditions of modern life in America 
are urban, and if we are not to be doomed, 
we must train all the intelligence we can. 

In the year 1891, just 7 years after the 
founding of Temple University, the intro- 
duction to a book published in this country 
read: 


“What shall we do with our great cities? 
What will our great cities do with us? These 
are the two problems which confront every 
thoughtful American. 

“For the question involved in these two 
questions does not concern the city alone. 
The whole country is affected, if indeed its 
character and history are not determined by 
the condition of its great cities.” + 

I would respectfully suggest to you that in 
turn, the cohdition of our great cities and, 
therefore, of our country, will in large meas- 
ure be determined by the educators and edu- 
cational institutions of urban America, 


PRESENT INADEQUATE TIME SITU- 
ATION IN MONTANA 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
Montana is entirely in the mountain 
zone and generally observes year-round 
mountain standard time which is based 
on the 105th meridian and gives the 
State a standard time which is as much 
as 44 minutes faster than local sun time. 
Nevertheless, we have had a daylight sav- 
ing problem. 

Paradoxically, the only point in the 
State now actually observing daylight 
saving time is Butte, Mont., in the west- 
ern point of the State, for which the ad- 
vance of 1 hour under daylight saving 
time, gives it a time more than an hour 
and a half faster than sun time. As al- 
most all of the State is above the 45th 
parallel, we are blessed with abundant 
sunshine in the warmer months. We 
have longer periods of summer daylight 
than most States. 

The argument for daylight saving time 
is an industrial one. Mining is one of 
our great industries and the Butte area 


Lyman Abbott, “Introduction,” Helen 
Campbell et al., “Darkness and Daylight” 
(Hartford, 1891), pp. 40, 42, cited in Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City,” 1878- 
1898 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), 
front matter. 
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has more underground workers than any 
other western community. It is said 
that the miners like to have an extra 
hour of sunshine in the evening after be- 
ing underground all day. 

In years past a number of other cities 
of the State have joined Butte in observ- 
ing the fast time. Missoula has been on 
daylight saving time, but not the county, 
resulting in a conflict between the times 
on which the city and county offices 
operated. 

In 1964, Anaconda, Belgrade, Boze- 
man, and Livingston observed daylight 
saving from Memorial Day to Labor Day. 
In 1965, the voters in several cities re- 
jected proposals to follow suit, including 
Billings, Great Falls, and Livingston. 
The Bozeman ordinance has been re- 
pealed, As a result, this year, Butte is 
the only city officially on the fast time. 
The city of Anaconda, about 23 miles 
northwest of Butte, did not go on day- 
light saving this year, following an un- 
favorable vote by the city residents. 
However, the Anaconda company and 
many city merchants have advanced 
their working hours by 1 hour, 

A compromise bill passed by the State 
legislature would have forbidden the 
adoption of daylight saving time in the 
State, except for the Butte-Anaconda 
area, However, Governor Babcock ve- 
toed the bill. 

An effort is being made in this session 
to have the Congress undertake to re- 
store some semblance of order to the 
chaotic time situation. Bills have been 
introduced which would smooth out 
some of the obvious deficiencies in the 
present inadequate Standard Time Act, 
and would also eliminate one of the fea- 
tures of the present situation which is 
most productive of confusion; namely, 
the widely differing periods of observ- 
ande. 

Even the daylight saving advocates in 
Butte seem to favor handling this prob- 
lem on a national basis. While I would 
prefer more comprehensive legislation, 
the provision in the pending bills that 
would confine the observance of daylight 
saving to a standard period from the 
last Sunday in April to the last Sunday 
in October has my support. 


COMPENSATION FOR RAILROAD 
WAGE LOSS CAUSED BY THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF LIBBY DAM 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
the construction of the Libby Dam in 
northwestern Montana will cause an 
economic upheaval in the area. The 
project envisages an expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars in materials and wages 
over a period of many years. This mas- 
sive dose of money will do wonders for 
all of western Montana. 

The plans for the dam have caused 
many economic disruptions of the pres- 
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ent facilities in the area, but the Fed- 
eral Government has adopted the policy 
of compensating all private economic 
losses caused by the construction of the 
dam. Private land to be covered by the 
water has been purchased by the Gov- 
ernment. State highways will be relo- 
cated at Federal expense. Bridges will 
be rebuilt and an entire town will be 
moved from the reservoir area. In ad- 
dition, miles of railroad track will be 
rebuilt above the water level. 

The Government has done a fine job 
in compensating the economic losses of 
the propertied interests, but it has over- 
looked and ignored a vital nonpropertied 
economic interest—this is the wage loss 
incurred by the railroad employee of the 
area. 

As you know, the wages earned by the 
railroad worker are determined by the 
number of miles he travels each day. 
The new route of relocated track will 
shorten the trip by some 15 miles, 
and this will result in a loss of $3 
in wages each day to each worker. This 
sum is minimal for 1 day, but when it is 
multiplied by the length of a railroad 
career, the loss to the individual worker, 
and to the economy in the area, is sig- 
nificant. To the individual worker, it can 
mean the difference of a car payment, or 
a house payment at the end of the month, 
In view of the Government policy of com- 
pensating all private economic losses 
caused by the dam, it is clear that this 
wage loss deserves equal treatment. 


WORDS OF WISDOM FROM SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY HENRY 
H. FOWLER. 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Mackay] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, Eugene 
Patterson is a native Georgian and a 
distinguished newspaper editor. Re- 
cently he wrote a column about our 
region in which he quoted a Virginian, 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. 
Fowler. The thoughts expressed in this 
column by these men are not only worthy 
of consideration by every citizen of our 
region, but they deserve the considera- 
tion of every American. 

The editorial follows: 

SEEK To BIND, Nor To BREAK 
(By Eugene Patterson) 

In a period of appalling shocks to Ameri- 
can hopes for racial reason, a Virginian spoke 
quietly in Alabama yesterday about some na- 
tional strengths that overtower the weak- 
nesses. He was the southern Secretary of the 
Treasury—Henry H. Fowler—in a southern 
President's Cabinet, and he began his Bir- 
mingham speech by surveying a sturdy 
American economy that is in its 54th straight 
month of expansion, 

This unparalleled prosperity bears witness 
to a lesson, he said the lesson that, in eco- 
nomic affairs as in all others, we are strongest 
when we work to broaden the areas of co- 


operation; we are weakest when we seek to 
widen areas of conflict.” 
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And this lesson, he said, “has a special 
relevance” to his native South. 

“The South has a strong nucleus of capi- 
tal, plant and technical and business know- 
how,” he went on. “Its possibilities for de- 
velopment are limited only by the depth of 
the desire and determination of its people 
to create the kind of conditions, the kind 
of atmosphere, not only in which this 
nucleus of native resources can grow and 
prosper, but which will draw new capital, 
new plants, new technology, and new brain- 
power to the South as a place where both 
men and industry can flourish. 

“To meet that challenge will not be easy. 
It will require that men of responsibility 
here in the South carefully encourage the 
growth of that same strong partnership for 
prosperity between all segments of your econ- 
7 that has worked so well on the national 
level. 

“It will require that men of responsibil- 
ity here in the South refuse to relinquish 
the initiative to those who would divert 
your energies and your resources away from 
the great opportunity before you into the 
blind and bitter path of divisiveness and of 
hatred and of fear.” 

If the South’s promise is to be fulfilled, he 
said, “then the South must enter the clos- 
ing decades of this century inspired by the 
same quality and kind of vision unveiled 
before the South by two of her greatest 
sons”—Henry W. Grady and Robert E. Lee. 

They spoke out in times more troubled 
than these, and were not shaken from their 
hold on enduring truths by momentary 
angers and alarms. 

“These were men,” said Mr. Fowler, “who 
understood that the future belongs to those 
who seek to build, not to destroy; who seek 
to bind, not to break; who seek to heal, not 
to hurt. 

“These were men who understood that 
the perpetuation of hatred and division and 
violence could only prevent the South from 
becoming what all who loved her wanted 
her to be, and knew she could be—a region 
of abounding plenty where men and men’s 
dreams can live and thrive.” 


SEA LEVEL CANAL COMMISSION— 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT A MON- 
STROSITY 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on July 31, 
1965, the President sent to the Congress 
a letter transmitting the first annual re- 
port of the agency created under Public 
Law 88-609, 88th Congress, approved 
September 22, 1964—78 Stat. 990— 
touching upon the administrative pro- 
posal for a canal at sea level across the 
Central American Isthmus—House Doc- 
ument No. 253, 89th Congress, Ist session. 
I can guess who the people were who 
prepared it. 

This report is so filled with errors, mis- 
calculations, evasions, and concealment 
of facts that, because of the grave impor- 
tance of the subject involved, it requires 
an examination, analysis and exposition. 

In such connection, I have made a 
careful study of the report, I have sought 
to consider it objectively and I now desire 
to express my views upon it. In so doing, 
I shall quote certain excerpts from the 
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report, comment upon each, and give a 
summation of my conclusions. 

First. Ferdinand de Lesseps per- 
suaded the International Congress for 
Consideration of an Interoceanic Canal 
1879—to vote to build a sea level canal in 
Panama.” 

Comment: A grossly incomplete state- 
ment, De Lesseps did this against the spe- 
cific advice of Godin de Lépinay, the only 
member of that body who had adequately 
studied the problems involved and de- 
veloped a reasoned plan for construction 
of the Panama Canal—the one even- 
tually adopted in 1906 by the United 
States. De Lesseps based his conclu- 
sions on his experience with the Suez 
Canal across a dry, sandy area, which 
involved radically different problems 
from those of the Panama Canal located 
in one of the most forbidding areas in the 
world. He thereby made failure inevi- 
table before starting by not adopting the 
only solution that might have proved a 
success. The realities in the situation 
finally forced shifting to the high-level 
plan to save time and money. But, by 
that date, it was too late and the French 
attempt ended in an inevitable failure 
precisely as predicted by De Lépinay. 

Second. “Roosevelt's Board of Con- 
sulting Engineers.” 

Comment: The use of President Roose- 
velt’s name as done here is highly mis- 
leading for it implies that this advisory 
body was his main reliance for profes- 
sional advice. This board was an Execu- 
tive appointed International Board of 
Consulting Engineers with five Euro- 
peans on it. In addition there was the 
congressionally authorized Isthmian 
Canal Commission charged with direct 
responsibility for construction of the 
Panama Canal. 

In the Board’s report on January 10, 
1906, its members split—eight, including 
the five Europeans, voting for sea-level 
which, in fact, included a tidal lock near 
the Pacific end of the Canal; and the five 
remaining Americans voting for the 
high-level lock type. 

Notwithstanding this report, President 
Roosevelt sided with the views of Chief 
Engineer Stevens, which, with the sup- 
port of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
and Secretary of War Taft, prevailed. 
See President Roosevelt’s message of 
February 19, 1906, transmitting to the 
Congress the reports of the Board and 
the Commission. 

Third. “Until the advent of modern 
aircraft carriers, tankers, and ore 
carriers.” 4 

Comment: The dimensions of certain 
naval vessels planned before 1939 were 
beyond the capacity of the Panama Canal 
locks. The third locks project was de- 
signed to overcome this limitation. 

After this project failed, the Navy 
eliminated transit of the Panama Canal 
as a feature in the design of large war 
vessels, and the builders of large tankers 
and ore carriers seem to have done like- 
wise. This invites the query as to how 
many of the latter are on routes which 
could use the Panama Canal. 

Fourth. “Congress authorized the con- 
struction of a third set of locks whose 
1,200 feet by 140 feet chambers with 50 
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feet depth of water would admit the 
largest U.S. aircraft carriers.” 

Comment: This project, authorized 
without ample study, especially of the 
problems of operations, was a naviga- 
tional monstrosity that would have com- 
pounded the difficulties in the Pacific 
sector, which is by far the most hazard- 
ous part of the canal. 

Fifth. “The study upon which this de- 
cision was based, however, recommended 
the construction of these locks as an in- 
terim measure with conversion to a sea- 
level canal as the ultimate goal.“ 

Comment: This proposal was an un- 
disclosed objective in the document cited 
in the legislation for the third locks proj- 
ect and this statement is an admission 
of this fact. The Congress did not au- 
thorize it nor had it been adequately 
studied. 

The sea-level canal then contemplated 
would have followed the present high- 
level lake channel in a serpentine cut 30 
miles long and would have been a navi- 
gational menace. See House Document 
No. 210, 76th Congress, paragraph 37. 

Sixth. “World War II demands for 
labor and materials forced the suspen- 
sion of the third locks project in 1942.” 

Comment: This is largely true but not 
until after some $75 million was ex- 
pended on the project, mainly on exca- 
vations for lock sites at Gatun and Mira- 
fiores, which sum is not mentioned. 
Construction was stopped on protests 
from maritime interests. If the third 
locks project had been properly studied 
and planned, and not left to routine ad- 
ministrators without navigational ex- 
perience or advice, it is probable that 
these interests would have supported the 
completion of the project despite the 
war. As it was, they saw no need for 
completing it as part of war activities 
because it could not have been completed 
before the end of the war. 

The collapse of the third locks project, 
after the expenditure of more than $75 
million, was one of the greatest engi- 
neering fiascoes in history. Had civil- 
ians brought about this abortive result 
they would have been severely criticized 
and castigated. 

Seventh. “The advent of the atomic 
bomb made any lock canal highly vul- 
nerable.” 

Comment: The atomic bomb was 
seized upon by advocates of the sea-level 
scheme at Panama as a lever“ with 
which to delude and browbeat the people 
of the Nation and the Congress. The 
statement that the atomic bomb made 
“any lock canal highly vulnerable” is 
misleading and so intended. 

In 1905-06, it was the alleged vulnera- 
bility to destruction by naval gunfire that 
was the basis of arguments by sea level 
partisans. In 1945, it was “security” 
from atomic attack that they alleged 
could only be provided by excavating a 
sea level canal in the Canal Zone. 
These advocates never mention the fact 
that the high central mass of the Canal 
Zone in treacherous cucaracha slide for- 
mations is a point of major vulnerability 
in any type of canal, especially so in the 
sea level type, which would be much 
deeper and have greater lengths of slide 
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areas subject to closure from nuclear 
bombing. 

Respected atomic warfare experts, 
military, naval and civilian, have ex- 
pressed the view that any type of canal 
can be destroyed beyond any hope of 
timely restoration and that nuclear 
weapons are irrelevant in the design of 
navigational projects. See letter of 
Maj. Gen. Thomas F. Farrell, AUS, re- 
tired, quoted in statement by Thomas E. 
Martin on “Panama Canal Improve- 
ments: Views of Experienced Engi- 
neers,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 4, 
1956; and the address, “What of the 
Panama Canal?“ by Representative 
Willis W. Bradley, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 94, part 10, April 21, 1948, 
page A2449. 

Eighth. “Work was never resumed on 
the third locks.” 

Comment: Unfortunately, this is true. 
It should have been resumed according 
to the modified plan that provides for 
the elimination of Pedro Miguel Locks, 
the consolidation of all Pacific locks at 
one place, and the creation of a summit 
level anchorage in the Pacific end of 
the canal to correspond with that at 
Gatun. Failure to complete this project 
as modified has denied the world a mod- 
ernized Panama Canal with adequate 
capacity. 

Ninth. “Capacity and security of the 
Panama Canal.” 

Comment: The bill for Public Law 
280, 79th Congress—59 stat. 665—was 
prepared in the canal organization by 
those who later directed the inquiry un- 
der it. They injected the “security” 
factor for the purpose of enabling them 
to advance their objective of a canal at 
sea level by interpreting this factor as 
paramount and controlling, thereby 
making their recommendation for only 
the sea level project appear as a compli- 
ance with a mandate of the Congress. 
This they did in a massive propaganda 
campaign which failed. 

Some of the fallacies in the 1947 sea 
level proposal were clarified in the ex- 
ecutive departments and the report did 
not receive the approval of the Presi- 
dent, who transmitted it to the Congress 
without comment or recommendation. 
The fallacies behind the security hy- 
pothesis were exposed in the Congress 
and the report was neither published nor 
acted upon by the Congress. 

Tenth. “The only means of meeting 
adequately the future needs of inter- 
oceanic commerce and national defense 
by converting the present Panama Canal 
to sea level.” 

Comment: The “national defense” 
factor was used as a means for excluding 
from serious consideration the proposal 
that independent engineers consider to 
be best when the problem is evaluated 
from all vital angles. 

In this connection, Governor Edger- 
ton, of the Panama Canal, when report- 
ing to the Secretary of War in January 
1944 on the elimination of the Pedro 

jocks, warned him tnat “atvo- 
cates of the sea level plan would “oppose 
any major improvement 
in the existing canal on the ground that 
it would delay securing authorization for 
a canal at sea level. 
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Eleventh. “Two and one-quarter bil- 
lion, exclusive of any tidal regulating 
structures.” 

Comment: During the 1946-48 inquiry, 
the estimates for the sea level plan were 
kept down and those for the high level 
were loaded with maximum defense fea- 
tures until the two appeared nearly 
equal. Public clarification of this fea- 
ture resulted in reduction in the high 
level lock estimate by about $1 billion. 

Even more significant as regards the 
sea level estimate, this does not allow for 
an indemnity for Panama, which, under 
present conditions, would be vast. The 
concealment over the years of the cash 
indemnity feature by advocates of the 
sea level proposal is not only a failure 
to take this important diplomatic factor 
into consideration but a wicked and ma- 
licious effort to deceive the Congress and 
the people at large concerning this tre- 
mendously important feature. 

Many independent engineers and 
others conversant with the problems, in- 
cluding canal Governors, have held that 
improvement of the existing canal by 
the comparatively simple and inexpen- 
sive expedients of constructing addi- 
tional locks and installing a plant for 
pumping sea water with Gatun Lake to 
be the obvious solutions. Among the 
most competent Governors with such 
views were Morrow and Burgess. See 
House Document No. 139, 72d Congress, 
page 44. 

Twelfth. “Conversion of the existing 
canal to sea level if nuclear methods are 
not developed by the early 1970's.” 

Comment: This recommendation by 
the 1960 Board of Consultants reflects 
the determination to adhere to the 1947 
sea level project, regardless of the costs 
or consequences, and indicates that a 
major part of that Board’s work was done 
in the executive department. In this 
connection, it is most significant that 
Mr. E. S. Randolph, an experienced 
Panama Canal engineer, initially a mem- 
ber of this Board, after making major 
contributions in the preparation of the 
1958 preliminary short-range report, 
withdrew from that inquiry, thus leaving 
him free to evaluate its final report. 
This, he had done, and such evaluation 
appeared in ths CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on July 29 as one of the documents ap- 
pended to my address that day on the 
“Interoceanic Canal Problem: Inquiry or 
Cover Up?—Sequel.” See CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, July 29, 1965, pages 18747-18767. 

Thirteenth. “The ultimate solution of 
the basic problem of increasing capacity 
is probably a sea level canal, but its con- 
struction should await a traffic volume 
that can support the large cost.” 

Comment: This statement is quoted 
from paragraph 15 of the 1960 report— 
House Report No. 1960, 86th Congress. 
The key words are “ultimate,” “prob- 
ably,” and “a.” Because the statement 
is entirely inconsistent with other con- 
clusions in paragraph 13 and 16 of this 
report, it impresses as an injection from 
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long, long time; probably“ reflects un- 
certainty and “a” suggests a location out- 
side the Canal Zone. 

In any event, this single paragraph 15, 
always quoted out of context, is the only 
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sentence in the 1960 report habitually 
used by administration publicists in their 
propaganda for furthering their scheme. 

Fourteenth. “Board—1960—expressed 
doubt of the stability of the slopes pro- 
posed therein during the short period of 
unwatering the present lakes.” 

Comment: This is one of the most im- 
portant conclusions of the 1960 report 
but even here it is taken out of context. 
The 1960 Board report express the fur- 
ther opinion that “slides of the first mag- 
nitude could easily result” and that it 
was “doubtful if any reasonable plan to 
construct a sea level canal in the Canal 
Zone could be carried through without 
serious danger of a long interruption to 
traffic at the time of cut over.” There- 
fore, the present agency’s concealment 
of facts about this finding of the Board is 
reprehensible in the highest degree. 

Fifteen. “Hearings were held soon— 
after the January 1964 riots—and Public 
Law 88-609 was passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President on Septem- 
ber 22, 1964.” 

Comments: Hearings in both House 
and Senate committees were altogether 
superficial and those on June 4, 1964, be- 
fore the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries when I was a witness, were 
never published although there was an 
ernest demand in the Congress for such 
publication. The Senate passed the bill 
by voice vote without debate and the 
House did so under gag rule procedure. 
This bill became the law now cited as 
authority—a law passed to justify the 
predetermined conclusions of a small 
professional group and to exclude con- 
sideration of all other proposals except 
the old idea of a sea level canal, which 
has been thoroughly debated and dis- 
posed of on previous occasions in the 
Congress. 

Sixteen. “Three sea-level canal routes: 
the present Canal Zone, the Darien re- 
ie of Panama, and northwest Colom- 

ia.” 

Comment: In all the discussions about 
these three, there has been little or no 
consiđeration given to their relative 
navigational conditions, such as fog, 
rain, lengths of channel, and suitable 
terminals. Notwithstanding the pro- 
jected mapping of the Nicaragua route, 
the treatment in this first report clearly 
suggests the exclusion of that site, the 
ancient rival of Panama and the once 
preferred site of the United States, from 
all serious consideration, 

In sum, the inevitable conclusion of 
those, in and out of the Congress, who 
are well informed and fairminded, is 
that this entire sea-level canal drive is 
based upon errors in facts and the willful 
concealment of the truth as regards the 
most vital features involved in the 
gravely important and necessary effort 
required for the consideration of in- 
creased transisthmian transit facilities. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would stress that the President does not 
actually know the facts and depends 


throw around him an impenetrable “iron 
curtain.” Only by the creation of and 
study by an independent and broadly 
based Interoceanic Canals Commission, 
as proposed in current bills, can all the 
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cruicial facts be elicited and a wise solu- 
tion obtained. 

For those not impressed by managed 
news and who seek reliable information 
on the canal subject, I would invite at- 
tention to my address on April 1, 1965, 
on the “Interoceanic Canal Problem: In- 
quiry or Coverup?” and a sequel ad- 
dress on July 29 on the same subject, 
especially the documentation attached 
to each. In addition, I would invite at- 
tention to a comprehensive bibliography 
on the “Isthmian Canal Policy of the 
United States—Documentation, 1955- 
64,” prepared by my distinguished col- 
league from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON], in 
the Recorp of September 2, 1964. 

Finally, when the above-mentioned 
first annual report of the current canal 
study is appraised in the light of the ex- 
tensive information now available, it is 
mendacious, brazen, reckless, evasive, 
irresponsible, and utterly at variance 
with the best interests of our country 
and the world at large. 

In view of the misleading reference in 
the first annual report under discus- 
sion—House Document No, 253, 89th 
Congress—in reference to the 1905-06 
International Board of Consulting Engi- 
neers as to the type of canal, I quote 
President Roosevelt's 1906 message to the 
Congress as part of my remarks: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I submit herewith the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War transmitting the report of the 
Board of Consulting Engineers on the Pan- 
ama Canal and the report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission thereon, together with a 
letter written to the chairman of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission by Chief Engineer 
Stevens. Both the Board of Consulting En- 
gineers and the Canal Commission divide in 
their report. The majority of the Board of 
Consulting Engineers, eight in number, in- 
cluding the five foreign engineers, favor a 
sea level canal, and one member of the Canal 
Commission, Admiral Endicott, takes the 
same view. Five of the eight American mem- 
bers of the Board of Consulting Engineers 
and five members of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission favor the lock canal, and so does 
Chief Engineer Stevens. The Secretary of 
War recommends a lock canal pursuant to 
the recommendation of the minority of the 
Board of Consulting Engineers and of the 
majority of the Canal Commission. After 
careful study of the papers submitted and 
full and exhaustive consideration of the 
whole subject, I concur in this recommen- 
dation. 

It will be noticed that the American en- 
gineers on the Consulting Board and on the 
Commission, by more than 2 to 1 ma- 
jority, favor the lock canal, whereas the for- 
eign engineers are a unit against it. I think 
this is partly to be explained by the fact 
that the great traffic canal of the Old World 
is the Suez Canal, a sea level canal, whereas 
the great traffic canal of the New World is 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, a lock canal. 
Although the latter, the Soo, is closed to 
navigation during the winter months, it car- 
ries annually three times the traffic of the 
Suez Canal. In my judgment, the very able 
argument of the majority of the Board of 
Consulting Engineers is vitiated by their 
failure to pay proper heed to the lessons 
taught by the construction and operations 
of the Soo Canal. It must be borne in mind, 
as the Commission points out, that there is 
no question of building what has been pic- 
turesquely termed “the Straits of Panama;” 
that is, a waterway through which the larg- 
est vessels could go with safety at uninter- 
rupted high speed. Both the sea level canal 
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and the proposed lock canal would be too 
narrow and shallow to be called with any 
truthfulness a strait, or to have any of the 
properties of a wide, deep water strip. Both 
of them would be canals, pure and simple. 
Each type has certain disadvantages and 
certain advantages. But, in my judgment, 
the disadvantages are fewer and the advan- 
tages very much greater in the case of a lock 
canal substantially as proposed in the papers 
forwarded herewith; and I call especial at- 
tention to the fact that the chief engineer, 
who will be mainly responsible for the suc- 
cess of this mighty engineering feat, and 
who has therefore a peculiar personal inter- 
est in judging a right, is emphatically and 
earnestly in favor of the lock-canal project 
and against the sea level project. 

A careful study of the reports seem to es- 
tablish a strong probability that the follow- 
ing are the facts: The sea level canal would 
be slightly less exposed to damage in the event 
of war, the running expenses, apart from the 
heavy cost of interest on the amount em- 
ployed to build it, would be less, and for 
small ships the time of transit would prob- 
ably be less. On the other hand, the lock 
canal at a level of 80 feet or thereabouts 
would not cost much more than half as 
much to build and could be built in about 
half the time, while there would be very 
much less risk connected with building it, 
and for large ships the transit would be 
quicker; while, taking into account the in- 
terest on the amount saved in building, the 
actual cost of maintenance would be less. 
After being built, it would be easier to en- 
large the lock cana] than the sea level canal. 
Moreover, what has been actually demon- 
strated in making and operating the great 
lock canal, the Soo, a more important artery 
of traffic than the great sea level canal, the 
Suez, goes to support the opinion of the mi- 
nority of the Consulting Board of Engineers 
and of the majority of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission as to the superior safety, feasi- 
bility, and desirability of building a lock 
canal at Panama, 

The law now on our statute books seems to 
contemplate a lock canal. In my judgment, 
a lock canal, as herein recommended, is ad- 
visable. If the Congress directs that a sea 
level canal be constructed, its direction will, 
of course, be carried out. Otherwise, the 
canal will be built on substantially the plan 
for a lock canal outlined by the accompany- 
ing papers, such changes being made, of 
course, as may be found actually necessary, 
including possibly the change recommended 
by the Secretary of War as to the site of the 
dam on the Pacific side. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wurre House, February 19, 1906. 


ARAB REFUGEES 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the last 2 weeks we have listened to a 
number of distinguished gentlemen de- 
scribe the various strategies and tactics 
pursued by the Arab States of the Mid- 
dle East in their determination to de- 
stroy the state of Israel which flourishes 
nearby. We have heard how the Arabs 
attacked Israel with Soviet-made weap- 
ons, and how they were soundly repulsed 
by a brave people determined to defend 
their homeland. We have heard how 
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the Arabs persistently carried out their 
plans to divert Israel’s rightful supply 
of Jordan River water, in the hope of 
rendering her fertile vaileys a parched 
wasteland. Today I would like to com- 
ment briefly upon a third method being 
utilized by the Arabs in their methodical 
effort to bring about strife and bloodshed 
in the Middle East. I would like to 
speak briefly about the coldblooded use of 
the Arab refugees as political pawns in 
the Arab chess game of aggression. 

The story of how some 550,000 Arab 
refugees left their homes in that part of 
Palestine partitioned to the state of 
Israel by the United Nations in 1947 is 
now ancient history. They did not have 
to leave. They were not driven out. 
They were welcome to remain and par- 
ticipate in the building cf a strong and 
free new nation in cooperation with the 
Jewish pioneers. But they chose to re- 
locate in Arab lands, and a number of 
refugee camps were set up by the United 
Nations to temporarily assist them in 
finding new homes and in reshaping 
their lives. 

I would like to stress that word “tem- 
porarily.” It was never intended that 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency should remain in existence to- 
day, two decades later, having cost a 
total of over $4 billion, and having cost 
the taxpayers of the United States over 
$2 billion, and worst of all, having con- 
tributed little more than the preserva- 
tion of the status quo. In fact, there are 
over 1 million refugees now under the 
jurisdiction of UNRWA, when once there 
were some 550,000. The refugee rolls 
have continued to swell as a result of new 
births, but also because a large number 
of people who never lived in the territory 
of what is today Israel have claimed to 
be refugees in order to get ration cards. 

Thus the Arab refugee problem is still 
with us, and the primary reason is that 
there has been an almost total lack of in- 
terest on the part of the Arab States in 
seeking ways to provide for a permanent 
solution, The Arab States have adopted 
an unswerving policy of resistance to all 
attempts by other countries to provide 
such a solution. 

How callous, how base of the Arab 
States to pitilessly use these stateless, 
homeless, hopeless people for short- 
sighted political ends. In order to foster 
a misguided Arab nationalism, the Arab 
leaders have on purpose created a fester- 
ing emotional and political sore which 
doubtless will cause grave difficulties in 
the future if nothing is done to heal it. 

In my capacity as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I made an 
effort to visit these UNRWA refugee 
camps in 1962, but was advised against 
doing so. I learned, however, how hostil- 
ity and hatred had been encouraged for 
base political reasons. More than half of 
the refugee population today has grown 
up in these camps, and therefore has little 
recollection of, or attachment to the 
home of their parents in Palestine. But 
the young refugees are constantly re- 
minded by their families and by the na- 
tionalist propaganda of the Arab host 
governments that they are Palestinians. 
At the same time, many of the older 
refugees have remained bitter over their 
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status; and some have refused perma- 
nent housing, employment, and other 
means for furthering their relocation. 

If a final solution is to be found for 
these homeless refugees, the Arab States 
must participate willingly in the plan- 
ning. But the Arabs find it to their ad- 
vantage to keep these people in the 
camps, in a temporary and transitory sit- 
uation, thus refusing to acknowledge that 
the State of Israel is a permanent addi- 
tion to the international scene. By keep- 
ing these people in the camps, the Arabs 
foster the illusion that some day the Is- 
raelis will be driven out and the territory 
will revert to the Arab States, Any Arab 
leader who called for integration of the 
refugees into other Arab countries, in 
areas where there is both the space and 
the need for additional people and the 
labor and skills which they represent, 
would be denounced as a traitor to the 
“cause” that demands the destruction of 
Israel. 

Given the intransigence of the Arabs, 
it appears to me that the refugee prob- 
lem will be self-perpetuating for many 
years unless some real progress is made 
in gradually closing down the camps and 
relocating the occupants. I submit that 
the United States can accomplish this 
transition relatively easily, simply by a 
gradual phasing-out of our financial 
contribution to the U.N. agency admin- 
istering the camps. 

As I pointed out earlier, the United 
States has, to date, poured over $2 bil- 
lion into these refugee camps, and we 
have seen precious little progress for our 
money. It seems clear to me that as 
long as we contribute our unlimited re- 
sources to the upkeep of these camps, 
that is how long the Arabs will procrasti- 
nate, and that is how long the problem 
will remain unsolved. If we gradually 
withdraw our funds, the Arab States will 
be put on notice that we expect them to 
take care of their own people to the ex- 
tent that they are able to do so. They 
will be put on notice that while humani- 
tarian considerations have induced us to 
play their game so far, the Congress is in 
no mood to play it much longer. 

I introduced an amendment to this 
year’s foreign aid authorization bill pro- 
viding for a reduction of 5 percent per 
year for the next 20 years in our funding 
of the refugee camps. This, to me, 
seemed the best way to gradually phase 
the camps out of existence, without 
causing undue burden either upon the 
refugees or upon the Arab States. A 
substitute amendment was accepted re- 
ducing by 5 percent only this year’s con- 
tribution to UNRWA. I supported the 
latter amendment, though I do not feel 
it goes far enough, because I believe it is 
the first step, the first indication that 
the Congress of the United States wants 
swift action toward the dissolution of 
the refugee camps. 

But a definitive phasing-out program, 
while absolutely essential, is only one 
part of a two-pronged approach which 
must be utilized in dealing with this 
problem. Until we can get the camps 
closed and the refugees relocated, we 
must see that a shift in the emphasis of 
UNRWA programs is accomplished in 
order to take account of the changes 
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which have taken place over the past few 
years in the character and age of the 
refugees. 

During the first few years, when a ma- 
jority of the refugees were older people, 
it was quite logical that the U.N. pro- 
grams concentrated on providing these 
people with shelter, clothing, and food 
which they required. Many were too old 
to make a new life for themselves. 

But most of the individuals in the 
camps today have no direct knowledge 
of their former homes and do not desire 
to remain there for the rest of their lives, 
waiting and hoping for an event that will 
never occur. While the camps are grad- 
ually being closed down, these young 
people should be taught the skills and 
trades which will permit them to become 
self-supporting, self-respecting individ- 
uals. Even now they flock to the voca- 
tional schools which were recently 
founded by the U.N. and other private 
organizations, hoping there to find the 
education which will permit them to 
break free of their present meaningless 
existence. 

There must be greater emphasis on vo- 
cational training, education, job train- 
ing, and the like if these young people 
are to make a go of it on their own after 
the camps are closed. At the present 
time only a small percentage of our dol- 
lars are allocated for this end; by far 
the greater amount goes for the three 
essentials—food, shelter, and clothing. 

By cutting this year’s aid authoriza- 
tion to the refugee camps, I believe we 
have begun to contribute to a meaning- 
ful and permanent solution to the prob- 
lem. I hope that in future years we will 
not permit ourselves to be duped into 
shouldering a burden which rightfully 
should be borne by the Arab States, who 
are guilty of shameful and inhumane 
treatment of their own peoples. Only 
when these refugee camps are gone, only 
when the Arab States are no longer able 
to use their occupants as political sym- 
bols in their all-out fight against Israel, 
will there be hope for a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION TO 
REDUCE VOTING AGE TO 18 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 11, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 620 to amend the Constitu- 
tion to reduce the voting age to 18. It 
provides: 

No citizen of the United States who is 18 


years of age or older shall be denied the 
right to vote by reason of age. 


I take considerable pride in the fact 
that the State of Georgia, over 20 years 
ago, became the first State in the Union 
to extend the franchise to young Amer- 
icans between the ages of 18 and 20. 
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Today the American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion reports that 57 percent of 
Americans now agree with the historic 
step taken by the State of Georgia in 
1943, and with the goal of my amend- 
ment. 

I offer the attached report for inclu- 
sion in the RECORD: 


THE GALLUP POLL: VOTING AT 18 Is FAVORED 
BY MAJORITY 


PRINCETON, N.J., August 24.— A majority 
of America’s adults believe that the voting 
age should be lowered, to permit persons 18, 
19, and 20 years old to vote. This is a ques- 
tion that always arises when young men 
in increasing numbers are called to combat 
duty, as now in Vietnam. 

In the latest survey, this question was 
asked: 

“Do you think that persons 18, 19, and 
20 years old should be permitted to vote, or 
not?” 


The replies Percent 
F.. . Rs ps 57 
F 39 
» 1 


The vote has remained consistent over 11 
years. In 1954, after President Eisenhower 
recommended that the voting age be lowered 
to permit persons 18, 19, and 20 to vote, 58 
percent said “yes,” 34 percent said “no,” and 
8 percent had no opinion. 

The first time the Gallup poll posed this 
question, in 1939, 17 percent were in favor, 
83 percent opposed. 


OVERHEAD TRANSMISSION LINES 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, last 
month 125 Members of the House rallied 
to the support of the community of 
Woodside, Calif., in its futile attempt to 
get the Atomic Energy Commission to put 
its high-voltage lines underground. This 
was dramatic evidence of the widespread 
public interest in the admittedly complex 
but vitally important problem of recon- 
ciling technology with scenic and conser- 
vation values. 

In furtherance of this public interest, 
Mr. Speaker, today I have introduced 
three bills to attack the problem of over- 
head transmission lines which more and 
more are challenging our efforts to save 
and restore the natural beauty of the 
Nation. 

The first bill I have introduced would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to undertake an immediate program to 
compile necessary information as to the 
extent of the overhead transmission line 
problem and the effect of such lines upon 
the health and welfare of citizens, com- 
munity planning and zoning, real estate 
values and tax revenues, and the natural 
beauty of our country. 

My second bill would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake 
an immediate program of research and 
development to encourage the use of un- 
derground transmission of electrical 
power and to undertake projects to eval- 
uate and demonstrate the economical 
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and technical feasibility of such trans- 
mission. 

The bill also directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to undertake demonstration 
projects and to make certain grants and 
loans to non-Federal systems to enable 
them to take part in this program. 

The third bill amends the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to provide effective 
tax incentives to private power compa- 
nies to start immediately on the under- 
ground installation of lines. 

Last February, in his message on nat- 
ural beauty, President Johnson said: 

The tradition of our past is equal to 
today’s threat to that beauty. Our land will 
be attractive tomorrow only if we organize 
for action and rebuild and reclaim the 
beauty we inherited. Our stewardship will 
be judged by the foresight with which we 
carry out these programs. We must rescue 
our cities and countryside from blight with 
the same purpose and vigor which, in other 
areas, we moved to save the forests and the 
soil. 


The President has made natural 
beauty a national goal. To that end, 
Mr. Speaker, this Congress should make 
clear the desirability of more intensive 
research into techniques for placing 
high-voltage lines underground at costs 
that would not be prohibitive. Unless we 
begin to recognize how tragically the face 
of America is being changed, how rapidly 
we are gutting out landscape, polluting 
the very air we breathe and the water we 
drink, it will be too late to salvage much 
more than a fragment of the unparalleled 
grandeur and beauty that a few genera- 
tions ago stretched from ocean to ocean. 

Experience has shown us the folly of 
penny wise, pound foolish spending on 
important national programs such as 
this. When the Federal Highway Act 
was passed in 1950, there were many who 
urged that it include additional appro- 
priations for clearing up, restoring, and 
beautifying our highways. They were 
not heeded. In this session of Congress 
we are asked to spend about $90 million 
a year to correct what could have been 
prevented by modest expenditures 15 
years ago. Furthermore, just 2 weeks 
ago the President signed into law a new 
urban beautification program authoriz- 
ing $100 million in matching Federal 
funds to encourage local communities to 
undertake park improvements, tree 
planting, playgrounds, and upgrading of 
malls and city squares. It must be rec- 
ognized, Mr. Speaker, that the tremen- 
dous expansion of overhead lines in the 
future will not be spread out all over the 
Nation. It will be concentrated where 
industry and people are—in the growing 
cities of the Nation and their all-im- 
portant suburbs. Within 15 years, unless 
we act now, a forest of steel towers and 
unsightly wooden poles and high-voltage 
lines will be knifing through the very 
areas where dwindling reserves of land 
and an expanding population are posing 
the greatest challenge to the President’s 
program of natural beauty. 

Quite obviously, as indicated by the 
power panel at the White House Beauty 
Conference, the power industry itself is 
not prepared to act onits own. This can 
be seen in the report issued by the power 
panel. The responsible Federal agencies 
have not assumed the necessary leader- 
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ship. In such a situation, the ultimate 
responsibility rests with the Congress. 
There is no question that with proper in- 
centives, the power industry can develop 
economically feasible methods of under- 
ground transmission. 

First and foremost, we need informa- 
tion. We must begin to compile the 
statistics and projections that will enable 
us to cope with the problem. For that 
reason, my first bill directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to undertake a compre- 
hensive program of research into the 
extent and impact of overhead transmis- 
sion and to report to the President and 
the Congress at the opening of the next 
session. 

Next we need direct action. The sec- 
ond bill I have introduced directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into 
research, development and demonstra- 
tion projects. This will apply to the 
20,000 miles of overhead transmission 
lines under the Secretary’s direction as 
well as other non-Federal systems. 

My third bill would amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to provide real eco- 
nomic incentive to the power companies 
to start building underground power- 
lines. The incentive, in the form of a 
rapid writeoff and an increased tax 
credit, will—according to preliminary es- 
timates—bring the costs of underground 
transmission down almost to parity with 
overhead construction cost. While it is 
difficult to accurately assess the cost of 
these tax credits, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has estimated that it will cost the 
Treasury approximately $250 million a 
year over the next 10 years. 

Before closing, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
emphasize strongly that the problem of 
overhead transmission lines is not just a 
simple question of esthetics. It is an 
issue of the utmost economic importance 
and one that affects particularly our 
spreading urban complexes and the 
health and welfare of citizens who live 
in and around these growing metropoli- 
tan centers. Today more than 300,000 
miles of overhead transmission lines cut 
across the open spaces and through the 
towns and villages of America. These 
lines eat up a total of nearly 7 million 
acres and have a detrimental effect on 
millions more. The Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates that present transmis- 
sion facilities will be more than trebled 
by 1980. This means close to 1 million 
miles of overhead lines in the United 
States in 15 years. It also means that 
nearly 20 million acres of our Nation’s 
land—nearly twice as much as is now 
preserved in our entire national park sys- 
tem — will be eaten up as right-of-way for 
power corridors. 

We know what the problem is. We 
know what must be done. We must act 
intime. Now. 


PIPELINE BONANZA BILL 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call my 
colleagues’ attention to certain revela- 
tions in the Washington Post and by 
Drew Pearson, which, if true, will be a 
blow to the consumers of natural gas in 
the Northeast and Midwest and result in 
higher monthly gas bills. 

I have just checked with the Senate 
Finance Committee and have verified the 
fact in the newspaper articles that 
amendment No. 418 has been offered to 
H.R. 7502, the disaster relief tax bill 
which passed the House on August 3. 
The chairman of the committee has or- 
dered public hearings to be held next 
Tuesday and Wednesday on amendment 
No. 418. Icertainly hope that these pub- 
lic hearings will bring about clarifica- 
tion of the meaning and import of this 
amendment. 

The newspaper revelations by Drew 
Pearson yesterday and the Washington 
Post today indicate that the real purpose 
of the amendment is to give the big gas 
transmission line corporations a tax 
break so they can apply to the Federal 
Power Commission for a rate increase. 
This, in effect, would amount to a fur- 
ther picking of the pockets and pocket- 
books of consumers in my area who were 
glibly promised low monthly rates when 
natural gas was introduced into New 
England 14 years ago. 

I hope that the entire issue will be 
clarified in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. But, if it is not, I want to serve 
notice now that I intend to vigorously 
fight against such an amendment when 
the bill comes back to the House for 
further consideration. New Englanders 
are taxed enough without having to pay 
higher taxes under the guise of natural 
gas rate increases. 


NEED FOR ACHIEVING ECONOMIES 
IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable concern has been raised in this 
body—particularly in recent months— 
over the need for achieving economies 
in Government that will make it pos- 
sible to continue established programs 
and to-take on new and expanding ac- 
tivities without imposing an undue bur- 
den on the American taxpayer. 

Obviously, the Government must be 
responsive to the needs of the American 
people insofar as the provision of ade- 
quate services is concerned. It is equally 
obvious that this responsiveness must 
be accompanied by a sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of department and 
agency heads—and, in fact, on the 
part of everyone who works for the Gov- 
ernment—so that the American people 
will have the confidence that they are 
receiving a dollar’s services for a dollar 
spent. 
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In discussing economies, many people 
propose that we husband our tax dollars 
by limiting the size of the Federal pay- 
roll. To some extent there is consider- 
able logic to this view. We will serve the 
taxpayers poorly, indeed, if we use their 
dollars to build empires in the executive 
branch, thus encouraging more bureau- 
cratic sprawl. 

But a reduced Federal payroll is not 
necessarily economical, nor is an en- 
larged Federal payroll necessarily waste- 
ful. The House Manpower Subcommit- 
tee, for example, has detailed some of the 
glaring examples of waste that have oc- 
curred in Government when, in pursuit 
of a policy of maintaining unrealistically 
low ceilings on the number of people on 
the Federal payroll, Government agen- 
cies have turned to the private sector of 
the economy to procure services which 
cost far more than it would to have addi- 
tional direct-hire civil service employees 
working for the Government. 

Expressing considerable concern over 
this issue, the Government Employees’ 
Council of the AFL-CIO has submitted to 
the President a detailed plan which it 
contends will save an estimated $2 billion 
a year by converting the contracting- 
out of the normal Government functions 
to direct-hire civil service. This plan by 
31 unions, with members in the postal, 
classified and wage-board areas, merits 
the careful attention of every Member of 
this body. It offers one possible ap- 
proach to the problem of conserving tax 
dollars without doing violence to our con- 
cept of service tc the American people. 
The Government Employees’ Council de- 
serves the commendation of the Congress 
for helping to put this issue into focus 
and for bringing it to the attention of the 
American people. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD at 
this point the text of the letter to the 
President, signed by E. C. Hallbeck, 
chairman of the Government Employees’ 
Council, together with a background 
statement by the GEC which spells out, 
in some detail, the position of this group 
of AFL-CIO Unions. 

I would hope that each of my col- 
leagues will take the time to acquaint 
themselves with the arguments raised by 
the Government Employees’ Council on 
this vital issue—an issue which, I am 
sure, will occupy cur increasing attention 
in the months and years ahead: 

A BACKGROUND STATEMENT BY THE GEC 

The Government Employees’ Council of 
the AFL-CIO has no quarrel with the private 
enterprise system on which the American 
economy is based. We welcome free enter- 
prise; we concede its right to grow and pros- 
per; we salute it for the enormous contribu- 
tion it has made to the progress of our 
country. 

We subscribe to the principle that Gov- 
ernment should not compete with private 
enterprise. However, we do not interpret 
this to mean that the Government must be 
rendered impotent or that it must cede its 
duties and responsibilities to private firms. 
We feel that the Government has certain 
historic functions to perform, and that free 
enterprise has totally different functions to 

‘orm. 

We believe this subject of competition 
should be a two-way street. If Government 
should not compete with private enterprise, 
it follows that private enterprise should not 
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insist on competing with Government. We 
see no justification for an approach in which 
the business community says “what’s mine 
is mine, and what's yours is supposed to be 
contracted out.” 

It would make as much sense for the 
Government to contract out to private firms 
the raising, training, and equipping of our 
Armed Forces—in the manner of the Hes- 
sians of generations past—as it does to say 
that the Government, to prove it is non- 
competitive, must turn over to profit- 
oriented firms those duties that have been 
performed successfully by Government em- 
ployees over the course of years. This 1s, 
of course, patently ridiculous. 

There is no rationale for contracting with 
private firms to do the jobs which can be 
done cheaper, and better, through the use 
of direct-hire employees on the Federal pay- 
roll. If this present procedure is pursued 
further—particularly at a time when the ad- 
ministration is engaged in what it calls a 
war on waste—the American people are go- 
ing to be misled. They will be told that 
reductions in the Federal payroll are being 
made in the interests of economy—but will 
they be told, as well, that to achieve this 
goal, more money is being expended to pur- 
chase the same services (or even services of 
lesser quality) from private firms? 

The trend toward contracting out is the 
inevitable byproduct of restrictive personnel 
levels in the Federal service, aggravated by 
a policy directive issued in 1959, and still in 
force, which virtually commands agency 
heads to give preferential treatment to pri- 
vate contractors, as opposed to direct-hire 
employees, irrespective of the cost, 

Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-2 
sets forth the views of a prior administra- 
tion on this question of competition be- 
tween the Government and private enter- 
prise. It states, as its credo, the principle 
that “the Federal Government will not start 
or carry on any commercial-industrial activ- 
ity to provide a service or product for its own 
use if such product or service can be pro- 
cured from private enterprise through ordi- 
nary business channels.” 

In pursuit of this policy, the bulletin in- 
structs agency officials to overlook even rela- 
tively large and disproportionately higher 
costs” of commercial sources, and states as 
a general rule that agencies should have “a 
presumption in favor * * * of commercial 
sources“ —even, the bulletin says, when these 
are “more costly commercial sources.” 

This is a curious policy. It is a “damn- 
the-cost-full-procurement-ahead" concept. 
It may fit some administrators’ notions of 
how to get along with free enterprise, but it 
certainly is at odds with any high-flown 
promises about prudent management of 
Government affairs. 

Yet the policy continues to exist, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, which promised the 
House Manpower Subcommittee a year ago 
that it would revise the bulletin, still has 
done nothing. 

When you add to this bulletin the un- 
realistic ceilings on personnel with which 
Government agencies are saddled by the 
Whitten amendment, you create the kind of 
situation that agency administrators must 
find it hard to resist. On the one hand you 
have increasing demands for services from 
departments and agencies of Government; 
on the other hand you have strict directives 
on the number of people you are allowed. 
Increased efficiency and greater productivity 
from all Government workers—classified, 
postal and wage board—have performed mir- 
acles in terms of getting a quality job done, 
but this has not been enough in the face of 
new programs and new directions for Fed- 
eral agencies. 

What is an administrator going to do? 
He's going to have the work done by a pri- 
vate firm, which charges not only for the 
people it supplies, but which also charges 
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overhead and profit. Government directives 
say that agencies should not use contract- 
ing out procedures to circumvent personnel 
ceilings, But given the problems, these di- 
rectives are going to be honored more in the 
‘breach than in the observance. 

The record of the Manpower Subcommittee 
is replete with evidence to sustain this point. 
In its report issued earlier this year, Repre- 
sentative Davip N. HENDERSON, subcommittee 
chairman, said this: “The Federal Govern- 
ment is paying about $1.4 billion annually 
more than would be necessary if this work 
were being handled by civil service employees 
on the direct payroll of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” 

The subcommittee went on to say: “It is 
not good business for the Federal Government 
to contract with private interests to furnish 
to the Government people to perform work 
that currently is and historically has been 
successfully handled by Government per- 
sonnel, This, in the opinion of the subcom- 
mittee * * * is unwarranted (and) is false 
economy.” 

The report centered exclusively on the con- 
tracting out procedures of the Defense De- 
partment. If its findings were to be applied 
on a governmentwide basis—and, after all, 
the contracting out is being conducted in 
virtually every department and agency of 
the executive branch—then it is easy to see 
how the figure on waste would reach, or ex- 
ceed, our $2 billion estimate. 

The subcommittee criticized the fact that 
“no one in the Government knows how many 
man-years are being bought from private 
industry to work in the Department of De- 
fense nor does anyone know exactly how 
much it is costing.” In other words, not 
only is the practice widespread, no one has 
apparently taken the time to discover its 
wasteful nature relying on Bulletin No. 60-2's 
presumption in favor of the private contrac- 
tor, irrespective of disproportionately higher 
cost. The subcommittee ventured the opin- 
ion that the cost of contractor employees 
“may be as much as 100 percent more than a 
similar staff of civil service personnel doing a 
similar job.” 

The subcommittee said it had found 
“many examples * * * proving that re- 
strictive civil service personnel ceilings are 
& major reason for using contractor per- 
sonnel,” and said its members were 
“shocked at the degree of inefficiency and 
waste of Government funds” involved. 

As to Bulletin No. 60-2, the subcommittee 
said this policy “does lean heavily on the 
side of commercial sources irrespective of 
costs.” It added: “In consideration of the 
dynamic nature of our economy, plus the 
changing concepts of our defense effort, it 
is rather difficult to imagine a policy of this 
import not having been revised” since its 
adoption in September 1959. 

The record shows only one type of con- 
tracting out which has resulted in any ap- 
preciable savings—but ironically these sav- 
ings have been at the expense of another 
administration principle: its war on poverty. 
The subcommittee produced evidence show- 
ing that, when janitorial services were 
turned over to private contractors, the lat- 
ter often hired workers at substandard 
wages—often below the minimum wage 
level. We deplore this type of situation 
which pits the worker on the lowest rung 
of the economic ladder against the Govern- 
ment employee—to the detriment of both, 
and of the country, as well. 

Representative HENDERSON, expressing 
concern over this situation, quoted from 
testimony by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Esther Peterson before the House Education 
and Labor Committee, when she said: The 
Federal Government cannot afford to save 
money at the expense of those who are 
among the most unskilled, the weakest, and 
the of our citizens. This result is 
directly contrary to one of our most fre- 
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quently expressed ideals. Contributions to 
our Federal Treasury from the pockets of 
ee ee ees ere toa 
c ye 

We heartily endorse this view. We hope 
that the officials who head the various Fed- 
eral agencies will pay heed to Mrs. Peterson. 

In recent weeks, there have been signs 
that the administration is taking a hard, 
new look at this problem. We particularly 
applaud the pledges by Norman Paul, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
that thousands of jobs usurped by military 
personnel will be returned to regular civil 
service employees, and that other technical 
jobs now filled by employees of private con- 
tractors likewise will be returned to career 
civil servants. This is a welcome start. 
Now it must be implemented and enlarged 
upon throughout Government. 

GEC opposition to contracting out is 
nothing new. Back in 1961 we had this to 
say on the subject: “This policy has led 
to * * * the discharge of thousands of career 
civil service employees before they have be- 
come eligible for retirement, and at an age 
where industry and other governmental agen- 
cies are unwilling to employ their services. 
The policy has caused the waste of valuable 
skills and loss of the effective utilization of 
hundreds of millions of dollars invested in 
plant facilities and tools. It has caused 
thousands of families and hundreds of local 
communities to suffer adverse economic ad- 
justment and hardships. It has also fostered 
and promoted higher defense costs to the 
taxpayer and has been responsible for the 
adequacy and quality of our country’s de- 
fense posture to be vested in the profit-moti- 
vetec segment of our economy, instead of 
under the control of the Congress and the 
administration, as required by our Constitu- 
tion.” 

Our commitment to frugality is nothing 
new, either. Our 31 affiliated unions and 
their members have long been pledged to the 
war on waste—pledged to it, in fact, before 
it was really fashionable. Proof of our com- 
mitment has been the wholehearted par- 
ticipation of our members in the Federal 
employees’ incentive award program. Over 
the past 10 years, hundreds of thousands of 
their ideas have been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, resulting in savings running to the 
hundred of millions of dollars. 

Vital as these savings have been, they pale 
by comparison with the $2 billion a year 
which can be saved by the revised personnel 
procedures which we have recommended to 
the President. 

(Following is a text of a letter to President 
Johnson, dated August 18, 1965.) 

Dran Mn. Presipent: The 31 unions com- 
prising the Government Employes’ Council, 
AFL-CIO, are conscious of your keen desire 
to achieve sound economies in the Federal 
service. We are aware also of your deep in- 
terest in the well-being of the men and wom- 
en who devote their careers to public service 
in various Federal agencies. 

For these reasons, we offer several sugges- 
tions to save the Government as much as $2 
billion each fiscal year, without impairing 
any essential services to the American people. 

Earlier this year, you will recall, the Sub- 
committee on Manpower of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, issued 
a report on the personnel practices of the 
Department of Defense. In this report, the 
subcommittee estimated that as much as 
$1,400 million was being lost annually by 
contracting to private companies work which 
had been historically and successfully han- 
dled by civil service employees. 

The subcommittee’s report concentrated 
exclusively on the Department of Defense— 
which, by the nature of its huge budget, is 
probably the largest user of these contracts. 
But there is considerable evidence which 
could be adduced to show similar examples in 
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other executive departments and agencies— 
the Post Office Department, the National 
Aeronautical and Space Agency, and the 
General Services Administration, to name 
just a few. These practices in nondefense 
agencies could add up to as much as $600 
million more each year. 

The Government Employes’ Council pro- 
poses four steps to alleviate the situation: 

1. Withdrawal or substantial modification 
of Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-2. 
This document was issued in 1959 by another 
administration, setting forth, as official pol- 
icy, the concept that the Government should 
not perform services and functions which 
can be provided by private firms. Regretta- 
bly, this document has not been revised in 
succeeding years. It specifically permits 
agency officials to purchase services from 
private firms even when they are far more 
costly to the taxpayers than the use of di- 
rect-hire civil service personnel. We believe 
this flies in the face of your administration's 
efforts to achieve meaningful economies. 

2. Ending entirely the use of military per- 
sonnel to perform civilian functions. This 
has proven quite costly in tax dollars on the 
basis of the House subcommittee hearings. 
Just a few days ago, Representative Dav N. 
HENDERSON, the subcommittee chairman, 
estimated that “at least 50,000 active-duty 
military men in our armed services (are) 
performing civilian-type work.” This is det- 
rimental to our defense posture as well as 
harmful to your economy efforts. Particu- 
larly now, in view of the serious military situ- 
ation in the Far East, we believe these per- 
sonnel should be released to combat duty, 
and their civilian functlons—carpenters, 
painters, chauffeurs, typists, stock clerks, 
statisticians, ete.—be returned to the civil 
service category where they previously be- 
longed. 

3. Repeal of the Whitten amendment, 
which has placed unrealistic ceilings on Fed- 
eral agencies. The council was gratified 
with your action of August 6, 1965, signing 
H.R. 6622 into law. The new statute helps 
relieve a critical situation by exempting the 
Post Office Department from the personnel 
restrictions of the Whitten amendment. 
However, as long as Korean war-type ceilings 
are placed on other agencies—ceilings which 
do not take into account the additional de- 
mands generxted by an ever-increasing pop- 
ulation, and the additional services required 
by new statutes and expanding agency func- 
tions—these restrictions will serve as an open 
invitation to agencies to purchase untold 
numbers of man-years of service outside the 
Government in order to achieve agency mis- 
sions. Procurement of these services from 
private companies results in far higher costs 
to the taxpayers than does the direct hire 
of additional civil service employees. 

4. A review in depth of Defense Depart- 
ment plans to close or consolidate military 
installations. While there may be some ac- 
tivities which are no longer essential because 
of changing defense requirements, the Gov- 
ernment Employes’ Council believes that the 
determination to close many facilities consti- 
tutes false economy, The military hardware 
being produced at some of these installa- 
tions remains vital to the defense of freedom, 
and the Defense Department will be forced 
to obtain this hardware from private firms. 
This will leed, inevitably, to greater expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ dollars. The Manpower 
Subcommittee has indicated it plans to hold 
hearings on the base-closure question. We 
hope the administration will join with us in 
a serious review of this matter before the 
subcommittee in the interest of sound fiscal 
management. 

While welcoming this administration’s ef- 
forts toward economy, the Government 
Employes’ Council is concerned that it 
might be turned in the direction of merely 
reducing the size of the Government payroll. 
In years gone by, Federal employees have 
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been the “whipping boys” for many a so- 
called economy drive, for it has long been 
popular to Federal employment as 
some evil that must be avoided at all costs. 
We are confident that your administration 
has no such thought in mind, but we are 
concerned that overzealous officials at lower 
levels in the executive department might 
construe the frugality drive as open season 
on civil service employees. 

If this should prove to be the case—if the 
tactics at the agency level should be to slash 
payrolls and then turn work over to private 
contractors—then the administration’s ef- 
forts toward economy not only will be illusory 
but we will all suffer, for there will be a 
lessening of service to the American people 
and a marked reduction in its quality. 

Let me once again pledge to you, Mr. 
President—on behalf of the Federal em- 
ployees in the classified, postal and wage 
board services whom our 31 affiliated unions 
represent—that the Government Employes’ 
Council wholeheartedly supports your goal 
of a Federal establishment which will pro- 
vide the American people a maximum of 
service at a minimum of cost. This has been 
the historic position of the Government em- 
ployee; it will continue to be our policy. 

Because we are most anxious to join more 
fully in the administration’s efforts to 
achieve meaningful savings throughout Gov- 
ernment, we look forward to an early oppor- 
tunity for a small committee to discuss our 
proposals in greater detail with you or your 
designated representatives. 


Respectfully, 
E. C. HALLBECK, 
Chairman, 


THE AMERICAN PATRIOT 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to talk about a 
vanishing species, the American patriot. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, patriotism seems to 
have been lost in the shuffle. Time was 
when flag-waving was not reserved for 
bandstand orators. When young men 
marched proudly to the music of patriotic 
songs. When obtrusive patriotism was 
fashionable. When you did not have to 
apologize for wearing burning patriotism 
on one’s sleeve. Time was when all 
Americans celebrated the Nation's great- 
ness, revered patriotism as a virtue, 
treasured America’s glorious traditions, 
idolized the great Americans of the past. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time patriotism 
made a comeback. In this time of strife, 
when patriotism is so sorely needed, a 
series of patriotic booster shots for the 
American public is indeed called for. For 
decades most of our patriotic fervor has 
radiated from the entertainment indus- 
try. An outstanding example is cur- 
rently on display in the Nation’s en- 
tertainment capital, Las Vegas, Nev. 

I have reference to the Las Vegas 
Desert Inn’s musical extravaganza, 
“Hello America,” which will celebrate its 
first anniversary in September. 

For more than 700 sellout perform- 
ances “Hello America,” with its clean 
and wholesome appeal to the entire 
family, has initiated and perpetuated a 
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patriotic spirit that has given a new 
look to the entertainment field. 

Its stirring message of love of country 
and flag is a dramatic reminder of the 
ideals which brought this Nation into be- 
ing. It teaches us the value of the things 
our men have bled and died for. It 
blatantly decries our mystifying prone- 
ness for apologizing for waving the most 
beautiful banner that flies. 

Because it does all of these things, Mr. 
Speaker, I respectfully suggest that con- 
gressional recognition and commenda- 
tion be accorded “Hello America” as a 
patriotic venture of the highest order and 
that these remarks be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Is Smut on War Our? 
(By Earl Wilson) 

Las Vecas.—There’s a lot of good, clean 
entertainment around—the reason we don't 
hear much about it is, nobody’s looking 
for it. 

I don’t know how long it’s been since I 
heard a guy say, “Pssst, hey, fellas, how 
about tonight we dig up some good clean 
wholesome entertainment?” 

Why, right here where men are men and 
women are nude, the Desert Inn has a smash 
show, “Hello, America.“ that bares no bosom 
and has no smutty jokes. Cary Grant and 
Dyan Cannon saw it three times—then got 
married. 

I brought my beautiful wife here to cele- 
brate a birthday that shall be nameless and 
also numberless. 

“You'll enjoy the nostalgia,” I told the 
B.W. “It'll remind you of your teens 

“They show Teddy Roosevelt's raid on San 
Juan Hill,” I informed her, “The Chicago 
World's Fair of 1893. 

“Your favorite high school dances and 
songs * * * The Bunny Hug and Turkey 
Trot * * * ‘Bertha the Sewing Machine Girl’ 
* * * I Don’t Care,’ * * II Take You 
Home, Kathleen.“ 

After the B.W. belted me for that joke, 
we enjoyed the show, especially a tremendous 
dog act, with the dogs wearing American 
flags—just before they climaxed it with the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Sophisticates might call it a bit of flag- 
waving. But the current surge of patriotism 
makes it seem timely. Ed Sullivan thinks 
it should be on TV. The management talks 
of taking it to London to show Europe that 
America’s cleaner than a beagle’s tooth. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Harvey of 
Michigan (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp) on account of death in the 
family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Saytor, for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GoopELL (at the request of Mr. 
Sxusirz) for today, for 30 minutes; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
Sxusirz), for today, of 10 minutes; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. FeicHan (at the request of Mr. 
GRIDER), for 1 hour, on August 26; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GRIDER) , for 30 minutes, on 
August 30; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. EDMONDSON (at the request of Mr. 
GRIDER) , for 30 minutes, on September 1; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
GRIDER), for 30 minutes, on September 
1; and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Manon during his remarks on the 
continuing resolution and to include cer- 
tain tabular material. 

Mr. MacGrecor in his remarks in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and to include a more 
extensive copy of the text of the editorial 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press to which 
he referred. 

Mr. Brock to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in special order today and 
to include charts and tables and other 
pertinent material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Skunrrz) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Enwarps of Alabama. 

Mr. Brocx in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GRIDER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. Macxze in two instances. 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. NIX. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 356. An act for the relief of Miloye M. 
Sokitch; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2263. An act to establish a traffic 
branch of the District of Columbia court of 
general sessions and to provide for the ap- 
pointment to such court of five additional 
Judges; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 485. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Auburn-Folsom South unit, 
American River division, Central Valley proj- 


ect, California, under Federal reclamation 
laws; 
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H.R. 1481. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Donovan C. Moffett; 

H.R. 1763. An act to amend section 1825 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to author- 
ize the payment of witness’ fees in habeas 
corpus cases and in proceedings to vacate 
sentence under section 2255 of title 28 for 
persons who are authorized to proceed in 
forma pauperis; 

H.R. 3750. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals; 

H.R. 3990. An act to amend section 1871 
of title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the per diem and subsistence, and limit mile- 
age allowances of grand and petit jurors; 

H.R. 3992. An act to amend section 753(f) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
transcrips furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts; 

H.R. 3997. An act to amend section 7583 (b) 
of title 28, United States Code, to provide 
for the recording of proceedings in the U.S, 
district courts by means of electronic sound 
recording as well as by shorthand or me- 
chanical means; 

H.R. 4719. An act for the relief of Josephine 
C. Rumley, administratrix of the estate of 
George S. Rumley; 

H.R. 5497. An act to amend paragraphs b 
and c of section 14 of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H.R. 9544. An act to authorize the disposal, 
without regard to the prescribed 6-month 
waiting period, of approximately 620,000 long 
tons of natural rubber from the national 
stockpile; and 

H.R. 5401. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o'clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 26, 1965, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1507. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 29, 1963, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on a review of the reports on, 
and a survey of the Trinity River and trib- 
utaries, Tex., made pursuant to several con- 
gressional authorizations listed in the report 
(H. Doc. 276); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations and appendixes. 

1508. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting proposed supple- 
mentary appropriations for the Treasury De- 
partment, Bureau of the Mint, for fiscal year 
1966, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


1509. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting a report for 
the period January 1, 1965, to June 30, 1965, 
pursuant to section 105 of Public Law 88-454; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

1510. A letter from the Vice Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to authorize the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to regulate the 
depreciation accounting of air carriers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 516. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
investigations and studies authorized by 
House Resolution 133; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 851). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 517. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
investigations and studies authorized by 
House Resolution 133; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 852). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 514. Reso- 
lution to amend House Resolution 142 re- 
lating to expenses of investigations con- 
ducted by the Committee on Public Works; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 853). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 526. Reso- 
lution to provide for the further expenses of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 118; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 854). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 537. Reso- 
lution to provide for the expenses of an 
investigation authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 94; without amendment (Rept. No. 
855). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropri- 
ations. House Joint Resolution 639. Joint 
resolution making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1966, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 856). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 10518. A bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend 
its protection to additional employees, to 
raise the minimum wage, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 871). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. S. 879. An act for the relief of Kim 
Sa Suk; without amendment (Rept. No. 857). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1104. An act for the relief of 
Mirhan Gazarian; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 858). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1111. An act for the relie? of 
Pola Bodenstein; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 859). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1170. An act for the relief of 
Chung J. Clark; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 860). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1186. An act for the relief of 
Kris Ann Larsen; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 861). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1836. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinus Agganis; with amendment (Rept. No. 
862). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1918. A bill for the relief of Eligio 
Ciardiello; without amendment (Rept. No. 
863). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. HR. 2752. A bill for the relief of 
Kock Kong Fong; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 864). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2906. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Lily Ning Sheehan; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 865). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3082. A bill for the relief of Lester 
Arpacioglugil; with amendment (Rept. No. 
866). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R, 3288. A bill for the relief of 
Hwang Tal Shik; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 867). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GILBERT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3515. A bill for the relief of 
Mary Ann Hartmann; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 868). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr, MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6229. A bill for the relief of Kim Sun 
Ho; without amendment (Rept. No. 869). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6235. A bill for the relief of Chun Soo 
Kim; without amendment (Rept. No. 870). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7084, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elena 
Vassiliou; with amendment (Rept. No. 872). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 7345. A bill for the relief of 
Jennifer Ellen Johnson Mojdara; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 873). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7453. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Elizabeth and Frederick Henry Todd; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 874). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9526. A bill for the relief of Raffaella 
Achilli; without amendment (Rept. No. 875). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 10663. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a program of 
research and development to encourage the 
use of underground transmission of electrical 
power and to undertake projects to evaluate 
and demonstrate the economical and techni- 
cal feasibility of such transmission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 10664. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a program of 
research regarding overhead electric trans- 
mission lines and the effect of such lines 
upon the health and welfare of citizens, com- 
munity planning and zoning, real estate val- 
ues and tax revenues, and the natural beauty 
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of our country; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10665. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for an amor- 
tization deduction and an increased tax 
credit for certain underground electrical 
transmission lines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 10666. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income tax 
credit for tuition expenses of the taxpayer 
or his spouse or a dependent at an institu- 
tion of higher education, and an additional 
credit for gifts or contributions to any insti- 
tution of higher education; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 10667. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to provide for 
the free importation of certain spec 
educational equipment; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROVER: 

H.R. 10668. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 10669. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 10670. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 10671. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to maintain reserve inventories of feeds, 
and fibers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 10672. A bill to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey to determine 
the justification for a channel at Indian Pass 
in Apalachicola Bay, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 10673. A bill to authorize the release 
of certain quantities of platinum from either 
the national stockpile or the supplemental 
stockpile, or both; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 10674. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Otoe and Missouria 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 10675. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act so as to provide for in- 
clusion of certain periods of reemployment of 
annuitants for the purpose of computing an- 
nuities of their surviving spouses; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 10676. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for a full tax 
deduction for child care expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 10677. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Hudson Highlands Na- 
tional Scenic Riverway in the State of New 
York, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 10678. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Hudson Highlands Na- 
tional Scenic Riverway in the State of New 
York, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 10679. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Science and Technology; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 10680. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs and cats 
intended to be used for purposes of research 
or experimentation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 10681. A bill to revitalize the Ameri- 
can gold mining industry; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10682. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 to extend to graduates 
of the War Department Transportation Corps 
Marine Officers School, New Orleans port of 
embarkation, the preference in Government 
civilian employment provided by such act; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 10683. A bill to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code, “Copyrights”, to bar 
actions for infringements of copyright in cer- 
tain instances, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 10684. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy, to 
conduct research to develop an integrated 
body of operational knowledge in the politi- 
cal, psychological, economic, technological, 
and organizational areas to increase the non- 
military capabilities of the United States and 
other nations in the global struggle between 
freedom and communism, to educate and 
train Government personnel and private citi- 
zens to understand and implement this body 
of knowledge, and also to provide education 
and training for foreign students in these 
areas of knowledge under appropriate con- 
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ditions; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 
By Mr. MAHON: 

H. J. Res. 639. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1966, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H. J. Res. 640. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week begin- 
ning October 25 in each year as National 
Parkinson Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. Res. 545. Resolution creating a select 
committee of the House to study the prob- 
lems of urban areas; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Res. 546. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of H.R. 10518, to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend its 
protection to additional employees, to raise 
the minimum wage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 10685. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a pipe organ for the use of St. 
Mark's Cathedral, Seattle, Wash.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 10686. A bill for the relief of Masako 

Ammons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 10687. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Koenig; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 10688. A bill for the relief of Voyislav 
Bobic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 10689. A bill for the relief of Gordana 
Topalovich, Dragana Topalovich, and Svet- 
lana Topalovich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 10690. A bill for the relief of Nikolas 
Koutsoumaris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 10691. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helga M. Kimball; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 10692. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of certain operating employees of 
the Great Northern Railway for losses occa- 
sioned by the construction of Libby Dam; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 10693. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a pipe organ for the use of St. 
Mark's Cathedral, Seattle, Wash.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

h By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 10694. A bill for the relief of Ignazio 
and Rosa DeLeonardo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 10695. A bill for the relief of George 
Yussef Karma, his wife, Angele Karma, and 
their minor son, Frederick Karma; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

264. Mr. COHELAN presented a petition 
of 150 residents of Berkeley and Oakland, 
Calif., urging that the Challenge of the Mis- 
sissippi Freedom Democratic Party be 
brought before the House of Representa- 
tives, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Library of Congress Analyzes Tax 
Sharing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recor an excellent analy- 
sis of the Federal revenue sharing pro- 
posal which is the base of my tax sharing 
for the education bill. 

This analysis prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress looks into both sides of the tax 
sharing plan very carefully. It also out- 
lines some of the history this plan has 
made. I feel it deserves the attention of 
every Member of Congress. 

ANALYSIS OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S PROPOSAL 
To SHARE RISING Tax REVENUES WITH STATE 
AND LocaL GOVERNMENTS 
One proposal which may receive serious 

consideration by the 89th Congress and which 

may stir up considerable controversy is the 
recommendation that the Federal Govern- 
ment channel excess Federal revenues to 

State and local governments. 

This proposal is not new. More recently 
it has been espoused by Dr. Walter W. Heller, 


who recently resigned his official position as 
chairman of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. As far back as in June of 
1960, while still chairman of the Economics 
Department of the University of Minnesota, 
he proposed that rising Federal revenues be 
distributed to State and local governments 
with little or no Federal strings attached. 

This recommendation did not begin to re- 
ceive serious attention by the Democratic 
administration until last spring. This was 
because other more pressing fiscal measures, 
such as the tax reduction bill, were receiving 
primary consideration, and also due to the 
fact that the Federal budget has been run- 
ning chronic deficits since 1960. However, 
our expanding economy, spurred on by enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1964 early this 
year, now holds promise of possible budget 
surpluses within the next 2 years and makes 
serious consideration of this proposal 
possible. 

The Democratic Party platform adopted 
last summer specifically stated that the Fed- 
eral Government should give consideration to 
the “development of fiscal policies which 
would provide revenue sources to hard- 
pressed State and local governments to as- 
sist them with their responsibilities.” The 
Republican Presidential nominee, Senator 
Barry Goldwater, also recommended that a 
portion of Federal income taxes be returned 
te the States and that these governments be 
given a larger share of revenues derived from 
inheritance taxes. 

In a statement issued on October 28, 1964 
President Johnson declared the intention of 
the administration to carry out the pledge 


the Democratic Party had made to seek ways 
of providing additional help to State and 
local governments. As a means of carrying 
out this intention he proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government should make available to 
State and local governments “some part of 
our great and growing Federal tax revenues— 
over and above existing aids.” 1 

President Johnson then appointed a task 
force composed of individuals from Govern- 
ment and business and headed by Joseph A. 
Pechman, Director of Economics at the 
Brookings Institution, to study the pos- 
sibility of setting aside a fixed percentage of 
Federal revenues each year in a trust fund 
for distribution to State and local govern- 
ments. A report has just been made by this 
task force and submitted to the White House, 
but most of its details have been kept con- 
fidential. 

Two basic considerations have prompted 
the administration to consider the possibility 
of sharing additional Federal revenues with 
State and local governments. 

First of all, the steady and the more re- 
cent rapid growth of our gross national prod- 
uct and the leveling off of defense expendi- 
tures due to the closing down of certain mili- 
tary installations is expected to produce a 
budgetary surplus by the end of fiscal year 
1966. It is feared by administration econo- 
mists that the realization of these surpluses 
before full employment of manpower and re- 
sources is achieved will cause a fiscal drag 


1 Presidential statement No. 6 on economic 
issues. “Strengthening State-Local Govern- 
ment,“ Oct. 28, 1964. 
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on our economy and will retard the business 
we are currently enjoying. 

The second underlying factor is that State 
and local governments are badly in need of 
new revenue sources to meet the ever-grow- 
ing needs of their citizens for additional 
schools, hospitals, health and welfare serv- 
ices. State and local expenditures are contin- 
uing to climb at arapid rate. During the 10- 
year period from 1954 through 1963 the ex- 
penditures of these governments more than 
doubled, having increased from $36.6 billion 
to $74.9 billion. State and local indebtedness 
increased even more rapidly during this same 
perlod—from $38.9 billion to $86.4 billion. 
With archaic tax systems which place heavy 
reliance on sales taxes, fees and property tax- 
es rather than taxes on incomes, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult with each pass- 
ing year for State and local governments to 
support the rising costs of those programs 
so vital to the well-being of their citizens. 

The full details of the task force report on 
this proposal are not known. However, it is 
understood that a formula has been recom- 
mended which will provide that 1 or 2 per- 
cent of the Federal personal income tax base 
(which is taxable income after exemptions 
and deductions) will be set aside annually 
in a trust fund for distribution to State and 
local governments. With a tax base of $250 
billion anticipated for fiscal year 1965, State 
and local governments would receive any- 
where from $25 billion to $5 billion annually 
should such a formula be formally approved. 
As the economy expands and Federal rev- 
enues rise, more would automatically become 
available for distribution to State and local 
governments under this plan. 

It has been proposed that this money be 
given to the States unconditionally. This 
means that State and local governments 
would be free to make their own determina- 
tions on just how the money will be spent. 
Also, there would be no Federal supervision 
or administration of the expenditure of these 
funds once they are disbursed. 

These amounts would be in addition to 
payments which are already made under 
various programs of Federal aid, some of 
which have been in operation for years. In 
the current fiscal year 1965 such payments 
to State and local governments are expected 
to amount to $10.6 billion. They are dis- 
bursed for specific purposes such as for high- 
way construction, airport construction, 
school construction and maintenance, public 
assistance, etc. They are allocated under 
varying formulas prescribed by law. These 
formulas frequently require State matching 
and have generally been devised so that the 
poorer States receive more aid than the richer 
States. Each program is subject to close 
supervision and control by the administer- 
ing Federal agency. 

It is not known just how these additional 
funds will be allocated among the States. 
They may be disbursed according to a for- 
mula based upon population or average in- 
come or both. It has been reported that the 
task force studying this proposal has recom- 
mended that perhaps a relatively small pro- 
portion of the payments be distributed on 
the basis of average income and the re- 
mainder on a population basis. 

These blocks grants represent a departure 
from the conventional method of disbursing 
Federal aid. The disbursement of $28 mil- 
lion to the States under terms of the Surplus 
Distribution Act of 1936 represents the only 
instance in U.S. history when Federal funds 
have been granted to the States without 
conditions governing use of the funds. How- 
ever, the money was originally deposited 
with the States; but its return never was 
requested. 

Canada and Australia have both made un- 
conditional payments to local governing 
bodies. 


that legislation embodying this 
general proposal is introduced during the 
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next Congress, the earliest date that it would 
become effective would probably be at the 
end of fiscal year 1966, or possibly 1967, con- 

t, of course, upon a continued expan- 
sion of economic activity. 

Since the precise details of the administra- 
tion proposal have not yet been worked out, 
it is not possible to give a specific evaluation 
of it. However, some of the basic arguments 
for and against a general proposal that the 
Federal Government redistribute to State 
and local governments certain tax revenues 
are briefly given below. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THIS PROPOSAL 


In an expanding economy and under pres- 
ent tax rates Federal revenues increase on 
the average by about $6 billion yer year. Ad- 
ministration economists fear that these ad- 
ditional taxes will siphon off too much money 
from the private sector of the economy. A 
Federal surplus will thus result before full 
employment of manpower and resources is 
achieved. Such a surplus has the effect of 
retarding economic growth, and in time, the 
forces of recession set in. It is believed that 
enactment of this proposal will avert this 
fiscal drag which such budget surpluses may 
exert upon our national economy. 

It is true that appropriate tax reduction 
measures will also counteract the restrictive 
effects on the economy that a budget surplus 
produces. However, tax reduction bills take 
too long to enact, and a recession may be 
well on its way before such legislation can 
take effect. By making excess revenues 
available to State and local governments 
automatically, action gets underway im- 
mediately to offset the contractive effect of 
such surpluses. 

Once it is agreed that it is the wisest eco- 
nomic policy to spend these excess Federal 
revenues, it can be demonstrated that the 
largest area of unmet national needs lies in 
the services provided by State and local gov- 
ernments. Additional Federal grants to 
these needy governments will provide them 
with additional revenues upon which they 
can depend and will relieve in some measure 
the critical shortage of funds which con- 
stantly harasses them. Such grants will en- 
able them to better meet the growing re- 
quirements of their people for more schools, 
hospitals, heatlh and welfare services. 

State and local governments have been in- 
creasing their outlays much more rapidly 
than the Federal Government during the 
past few years In an attempt to meet their 
mounting obligations. State and local gov- 
ernments are currently spending about $75 
billion per year; by 1972 their expenditures 
are expected to reach $120 billion. On the 
other hand, Federal spending has remained 
relatively stable and may rise from the cur- 
rent level of $98 billion predicted for fiscal 
year 1965 to only $110 or $115 billion by that 
time. 

Because of the severe shortage of funds 
which has faced State and local governments 
in the past, the Federal Government has 
found it necessary to intervene by means of 
special aid programs to help to bring about 
some solution to this difficult problem. 
Without additional Federal aid these gov- 
ernments are not going to be able to fully 
meet the burgeoning demand of their citi- 
zens for necessary services. 

It may be argued that State and local 
governments will not use these Federal funds 
wisely if they are granted or will reduce 
their own taxes and expenditures for neces- 
sary programs. Experience of the past, how- 
ever, indicates that such fears are ground- 
less, and that this will not be the case. A 
large proportion of total State and local 
outlays over the past years have been used 
for educational, health, and welfare pur- 
poses—an indication that they are cognizant 
of the needs of their people in these areas 
and are attempting to meet them. 
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Grants made to State and local govern- 
ments without the usual strict 
will enable these bodies to operate more in- 
dependently—free from Federal control, 
Local officials will be free from Federal dom- 
ination, and the spread of a growing Federal 
bureaucracy will be halted. State and local 
governments will thus be in a stronger fi- 
nancial position, and a better fiscal balance 
will be achieved between Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

Unconditional grants will free the Federal 
Government from much redtape and over- 
head currently necessitated in the admin- 
istration of Federal aid programs. Present 
aid programs are becoming so numerous 
and diverse that they are becoming un- 
manageable. During the fiscal year 1963 the 
Treasury Department itemized some 66 pro- 
grams of direct aid to State and local govern- 
ments. These do not include numerous other 
programs of assistance disbursed directly to 
individuals and institutions within the 
States. During the past 10 years direct pay- 
ments to State and local governments have 
almost tripled—increasing from $3.8 billion 
in fiscal year 1956 to an estimated $10.6 bil- 
lion in the current fiscal year 1965. During 
the last Congress some 10 to 30 additional 
aid programs were authorized, depending 
upon how one considers a separate program. 
Making additional revenues available to State 
and local authorities without the usual strict 
controls would enable Federal officials to 
devote more of their time and energy to more 
pressing problems of national defense, inter- 
national relations, etc. They would also be 
freed from constant pressuring from lobby- 
ing groups seeking special projects or bene- 
fits for their particular districts. 

Unconditional grants will be a boom to 
low-income cities and States. Stringent 
matching requirements currently imposed by 
the Federal Government on numerous pro- 
grams make it difficult for some of these 
governments to take full advantage of the 
proffered assistance, or, if they do take ad- 
vantage of this aid, frequently it must be at 
the expense of other vital services. If the 
funds are allocated primarily on the basis of 
population (as has been proposed by the 
task force report), the poorer and more needy 
areas will 8 to benefit more than the 
richer districts. 

Since States and localities may well spend 
these excess funds for educational pur- 
poses, it can be argued that this would 
relieve the Federal Government from mak- 
ing a decision on the controversial question 
of granting Federal aid to religious institu- 
tions. 

Federal grants made with few or no strings 
attached will foster healthy competition 
among the State, county, and city govern- 
ments for this aid. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THIS PROPOSAL 


First of all, such a plan presupposes con- 
tinued prosperity and the realization of Fed- 
eral budget surpluses. While it is true that 
since 1961 we have been enjoying an expan- 
sion of economic activity, full employment 
of our labor force and full utilization of our 
industrial capacity have yet to be attained. 
During the past 30 years budget surpluses 
have been the exception rather than the 
general rule. A Federal surplus has been 
realized in only 6 years out of the 30-year 
period from 1935 through 1964. Still another 
deficit is anticipated for the current fiscal 
year 1965, and in the years following there 
is no guarantee that a surplus will auto- 
matically be produced. If such Federal 
assistance were made available only in those 
years when a surplus is expected, State and 
local governments would find it difficult to 
plan their spending programs with such an 
indefinite and uncertain arrangement. Once 
they received Federal funds under this pro- 
gram, they would automatically count on 
receiving them year after year. It would not 
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be fair to make such a distribution con- 
tingent on the state of our national economy 
from year to year, the condition of which 
may abruptly change overnight. 

Some fear that without strict Federal 
supervision and control, State and local gov- 
ernments will not use the funds in the right 
way. Knowing that additional funds are 
forthcoming from the Federal Government, 
they may be tempted to reduce their own 
taxes and curtail vital programs. There is 
apprehension that rural-dominated State 
legislatures will make allocations of the 
funds which will not be in the best interest 
of the majority of citizens. County leaders 
are fearful that the money may never trickle 
down below the State level. Similarly, civil 
rights advocates fear that in the South the 
funds will be spent to support segregated 
schools, housing, and other facilities. Fail- 
ure of the Federal Government to control 
the actual distribution of funds below the 
State level will undoubtedly cause bitter 
controversy among State, county and city 
leaders as to just how these funds will be 
spent. 

It is argued that additional funds forth- 
coming from Washington will only cause 
State and local governments to become more 
and more dependent on our National Govern- 
ment rather than stronger and more self- 
reliant as advocates of this proposal assert. 
It is also feared that Federal power will be 
enlarged rather than diminished by giving 
further aid to these governing bodies. 

Rather than doling out excess funds to 
State and local governments, some feel that 
any surplus funds should be used to reduce 
our large national debt. This fall, the public 
debt reached its highest point in history, and 
latest Treasury Department releases report 
that it now amounts to $315.5 billion (as of 
November 13, 1964). There is also strong sen- 
timent by Cabinet and other Federal officials 
that the funds can better be spent to support 
needed Federal programs such as mass tran- 
sit, cancer research, welfare programs, etc., 
and that these programs should not be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of aiding State and local 
governments. 

Right now administration aids are carefully 
studying the report submitted by the task 
force on this proposal. Should President 
Johnson recommend that legislation be in- 
troduced embodying this general principle, 
that the Federal Government share rising tax 
revenues with States and localities, it is 
bound to represent one of the more impor- 
tant measures to be considered by the 89th 
Congress. Undoubtedly, the main contro- 
versy will revolve around just how much Fed- 
eral control and supervision shall be exer- 
cised over the disbursement of these funds. 


Gabon Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, a small 
but potentially rich nation celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of its independence last 
week. We wish to extend our best wishes 
to His Excellency, Leon M’Ba, the Presi- 
dent of Gabon, and to His Excellency, 
Aristide N. E. Issembe, the Gabonese Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

In the span of 5 years, Gabon has made 
remarkable economic progress, especially 
in regard to its vast mineral wealth. 
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Each year, along with 700,000 tons of 
wood, it exports about 1 million tons of 
crude oil, 600,000 tons of very high-grade 
manganese, over 1,000 tons of 30-percent 
uranium oxide, and about 1,000 kilo- 
grams of gold. 

Gabon is bounded on the north by Rio 
Muni and Cameroon, on the east and 
south by the Republic of Congo—Brazza- 
ville—and on the west by.the Atlantic. 
The main river—the Ogooué—is naviga- 
ble to N’Djole, about 150 miles inland. 

Gabon is a Republic with a presidential 
form of government. Its constitution 
provides for a unicameral national leg- 
islature which now has 47 members. 

We congratulate the people of Gabon 
for their impressive progress since in- 
dependence—strong economic growth 
coupled with social program, especially 
in the field of education, will make 
Gabon an outstanding example of how 
the people of a new nation can give 
themselves a better life. 


The Real Alabama—Part LI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, tourism and convention activ- 
ity in the port city of Mobile are increas- 
ing with every year. There are several 
reasons, including the city’s historic 
elements, its scenic beauty, good year- 
around climate, and excellent facilities. 

For example, the city has recently com- 
pleted one of the finest civic facilities in 
the Nation: a municipal auditorium and 
theater adjacent to one another costing 
more than $12 million to build. 

The auditorium is circular in shape 
and is designed according to the most 
modern principles and standards. The 
main arena accommodates more than 
10,000 persons for almost any kind of in- 
door activity such as trade shows, con- 
ventions, exhibitions, and pageants. 

The same building also contains meet- 
ing rooms for groups ranging in size up 
to 750 persons. The catering facilities 
can serve up to 3,000 persons. 

The theater building is separate and 
adjoins the auditorium. It accom- 
modates concerts of the Mobile Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Civic Music 
Association as well as stage shows, bal- 
lets, and other cultural events. 

The seating capacity is 2,000, and the 
facilities include full professional stage 
equipment and dressing rooms. 

The civic center is located very near to 
the center of town and is surrounded by 
open space and attractively landscaped. 

These new facilities and other advan- 
tages led to a record in 1964 in conven- 
tion dollars spent in the Mobile area. 
Indications are even better for 1965. 

The people of Mobile show a continu- 
ing ability to extend a most courteous 
and gracious welcome to visitors. In 
addition, city and county officials and 
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other community leaders are exerting a 
special effort to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of the Mobile area. 

The Mobile Area Chamber of Com- 
merce is extending many kinds of as- 
sistance and advice on a professional 
scale to demonstrate that Mobile can 
handle large meetings and other events. 

TOURISM ACTIVITY 

In addition, general tourist activity in 
the amea is growing. 

Mobile is one of the oldest cities in the 
Nation, which means an opportunity for 
current-day travelers to literally walk in 
the footsteps of history. 

Besides the many historic homes and 
other sites in the city itself, there are 
numerous other nearby attractions in- 
cluding Fort Gaines and Fort Morgan. 

Pleasure craft today can ply the same 
waters once sailed here by Pineda, Bien- 
ville, Jean Lafitte and Adm. David Far- 
ragut. 

In the realm of more recent history lies 
the famed World War I battleship Ala- 
bama, now a State war memorial on the 
edge of the Tensaw River where the river 
divides the Mobile Bay Causeway. 

Besides the historic sites, other tourist 
attractions in the Mobile area include 
Bellingrath Gardens and other widely 
known floral gardens, Dauphin Island, 
Pe Shores, and numerous other facil- 

es. 

Also, tourists come here by the thou- 
sands each year to witness the nationally 
known Senior Bowl football game, the 
Azalea Trail, and to see or take part in 
the Mardi Gras festivities and the Ala- 
bama Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo. 

America’s Junior Miss Pageant, now 
nationally televised each year, is another 
mammoth tourist attraction. 


National Lotteries in Europe 
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Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to illustrate for the Members 
of this House the success of the lottery 
device throughout Europe. The fruits 
of this success have been great. Billions 
upon billions of francs, marks, lire, 
pounds, and pesetas have accumulated 
in the coffers of European treasuries to 
serve the public welfare. 

In Europe, the lottery is used almost 
without exception from the Artic reaches 
of Scandinavia to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The Scandinavian nations— 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fin- 
land—use lotteries to promote reforesta- 
tion, science, tuberculosis research, 
opera, and the theater, among other 
things. The Scandinavian lotteries took 
in $94 million last year, of which the sev- 
eral governments took $42.7 million—in- 
cluding some earnings taxation. Ice- 
land has private lotteries yielding tax 
revenues to the government. 
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The Benelux nations—Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and Holland—have lotteries 
which in 1964 brought in about $33 mil- 
lion, of which more than $10 million was 
profit, aiding numerous charities and 
rural development projects. 

Britain and Ireland utilize the lottery 
idea in different ways. The British 
Premium Bond Lottery awards prizes on 
lucky bonds rather than interest on all. 
In 1964, net receipts came to $143 million 
on premium bonds. In Ireland, the Hos- 
pitals Trust received $8 million from 
the Irish Sweepstakes, and the govern- 
ment received $2.6 million in stamp 
duties from gross receipts of $43.4 
million. 

Spain, France, and Portugal have im- 
portant lotteries, the gross receipts of 
which were $325 million in 1964, with 
income to the respective governments to- 
taling about $150 million. The money 
was used for, among other things, the 
Spanish Red Cross, skin disease research, 
and charitable contributions. Gibraltar, 
Cyprus, and Malta also have lotteries, 
which took in over $4 million and pro- 
duced a profit of $1.2 million. 

Greece has a lottery primarily bene- 
fiting welfare agencies. Its gross income 
in 1964 was $32 million, of which the 
government retained $7 million. The 
Italian national lottery, which benefits 
hospitals, orphanages, and education, 
had receipts of about $100 million, with 
half of this staying in government hands 
as profit. 

Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Liechtenstein unanimously back the lot- 
tery concept. State and federal lotteries 
in these nations brought in almost $600 
million last year. The net income came 
to about $200 million. The German state 
lotteries were by far the biggest. Some 
of the proceeds are earmarked for youth 
activities, sports, and health. 

Even the Communist nations have lot- 
teries, by and large, although a few con- 
tinue to shun gambling as an unfortu- 
nate example of democratic decadence. 
Estimates of recent years have put the 
volume of the Russian lottery at about 
$100 million. The Polish lottery’s re- 
ceipts in 1964 came to $4 million, with 
the government's profit of nearly $1 mil- 
lion going mostly to the general tourist 
fund. Romania and Bulgaria operate 
lotteries, but information as to receipts 
is not available. Czechoslovakia's lot- 
tery took in more than $4 million in 1964, 
with about $2 million going to the gov- 
ernment as profit. The Yugoslavs have 
a lottery which had gross receipts of 
more than $10 million in 1964. The net 
income of more than 81½ million went 
to orphanages, mental institutions, and 
the Yugoslav Red Cross. Hungary's lot- 
tery took in $48 million last year, and 
realized income of about $20 million. 

The experience of Europe proves just 
what bluenose moralists deny—that the 
gambling urge is best channeled and con- 
trolled so as to work for the people. Lot- 
teries can make gambling dollars work 
for the public good, whereas illegal 
gambling can only lend its profits to the 
underworld’s drive against society. I 
hope that we will profit from the lucra- 
tive experience of these European na- 
tions. By utilizing the lottery, they have 
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made commonsense pay financial and 
social dividends. We need such common- 
sense now—we need a lottery. 


Higher Education Act of 1965—Minne- 
sota Needs It, the Country Needs It 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, as never 
before there is a great need to promote 
excellence in our colleges and universi- 
ties. Nationally, the number of college 
and university students has doubled in 
the past 10 years. It appears that this 
accelerated rate of growth will continue 
so that in 8 years the student population 
will double once again. 

In Minnesota, we feel the pressure of 
this group. Since 1954 our college age 
youth have increased by 50,000 and we 
have not been able to expand our facili- 
ties fast enough to provide for them all. 
The regrettable fact is that this year, at 
the University of Minnestota alone, we 
have had to turn away 1,500 students 
who would have been qualified to enter if 
there had been money to pay for enough 
teachers, books, and classrooms to handle 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, colleges in Minnesota 
must have help from Congress just as 
the colleges and universities in other 
States need this help. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 pro- 
vides badly needed financial aid for col- 
lege students, for college libraries, and 
for more college buildings and facilities. 

URBAN EXTENSION SERVICES 

There are many parts of the bill that 
I would choose to commend. The ex- 
tension services proposals of title I rep- 
resent a wise response to some of the 
significant problems of our growing 
metropolitan areas. New improved com- 
munity services programs providing 
special courses, conferences, seminars, 
would make possible the fresh appraisal 
of community problems. Through spe- 
cial adult education courses, a community 
could make of its valuable college re- 
sources a practical tool to assist in the 
Solution of its urban and suburban 
problems. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY AID 

A great library is the heart of any 
great college or university. The time 
has come to insure a higher level of ex- 
cellence for our Nation's library facilities. 
The University of Minnesota and other 
colleges throughout the country will be 
able to build up their library collections 
with part of the $50 million provided 
for libraries under this bill. 

Colleges have not been able to keep 
up with the literature explosion in re- 
cent years. The new influx of students 
and the new fields of study and research 
make such demands on college library 
budgets that Federal funds have become 
necessary. At the University of Min- 
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Four years ago, it could aie 65 per- 
cent of the requests. This deficiency 
must be corrected, and the State can- 
not do it alone. 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Whereas, in some areas, the facilities 
even of our great universities are inade- 
quate, many of our large institutions 
have resources enough to share, It is 
often true that these resources in fact 
would be better used if they were shared. 
Thus, it would seem both appropriate and 
economical for colleges and universities, 
large and small, to develop interinstitu- 
tional cooperative programs. Our weaker 
and developing institutions, which do 
serve a vital function, could be greatly 
strengthened and revitalized through the 
development of cooperative programs 
with our stronger and more secure 


schools. 
AID TO STUDENTS 

I have an especially keen interest in 
title IV of this bill. This title, I think, 
rightly suggests that all needy students 
who are qualified to do college level work 
should be eligible for financial assistance. 
This aid should not be limited to the 
scholastic elite. 

If we pass the Higher Education Act of 
1965, undergraduate students will now be 
able to get outright financial grants. 
Usually, the only student grants have 
been either GI bill payments to the vet- 
erans or scholarships for a small number 
of the brighter students. At the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in my district, for ex- 
ample, 2,300 students have applied for 
freshman scholarships, but only 1 in 5 
will be granted because of the shortage 
of funds. But under this bill, Minnesota 
colleges will have $1,500,000 more each 
year to distribute as grants to students 
needing financial help. 

Work study jobs will be available to 
many more students under this bill. Last 
year a student had to be from a low- 
income family. We are now amending 
the law to give part-time jobs to students 
“who are in need of the earnings from 
such employment to pursue courses of 
study at such institutions.’ Nationwide, 
a total of 300,000 students will be able to 
get part-time work in this way. 

FEDERAL GRANTS FOR COLLEGE FACILITIES 


Doubling of Federal aid for construc- 
tion of college facilities is the most vital 
part of this bill. University of Minne- 
sota Vice President Stanley J. Wenberg 
testified before Congresswoman EDITH 
GREEN’S subcommittee that the critical 
need today is for Federal funds for build- 
ings, facilities and equipment for higher 
education.” 

This bill increases from $230 million 
to a new level of $460 million the author- 
ization for grants for undergraduate 
facilities. Minnesota colleges have seri- 
ous need for the $10 million share our 
State will have for fiscal year 1966 if this 
bill is passed. Funds are needed for our 
fast-growing system of State colleges, for 
new junior colleges, for our strong State 
university, and for the excellent, high 
quality private colleges found throughout 
Minnesota. 
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The University of Minnesota has a 
carefully worked out plan for construct- 
ing new buildings and for remodeling old 
over a 10-year period. It is divided into 
2-year phases to match the biennial ses- 
sions of the State legislature. 

But, nonetheless, the university re- 
quest for $35.7 million in 1966 was 
slashed to $12.5 million by the legislature. 
The 1963 request of $21.7 million was cut 
to $7.5 million. The 1965 request of $48.5 
million has been cut to $19 million. 
Thus, in recent years, we have been able 
to get little more than one-third of our 
university building budget financed by 
the State legislature. I can only con- 
clude from our own experience in Minne- 
sota, and our Governor supports me on 
this, that there is a great need for a vast 
infusion of Federal funds if we are to 
avoid serious weakening of our colleges 
and universities. 


OPPOSITION 


I know there is opposition to this bill 
from these who do not want grants and 
loans for students and from some who 
use the war in Vietnam for opposing 
domestic programs. But I believe our 
Nation cannot avoid acting now to 
strengthen higher education. In Minne- 
sota alone, the growth in numbers of col- 
lege age youth will result in 118,000 at- 
tending college in our State in 1970 com- 
pared with 38,000 in 1954. Our States, 
cities, and private colleges cannot afford 
to meet this challenge alone. Federal as- 
sistance through the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 is a must. 


Tax-Sharing Bibliography 
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Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Record a bibliography on 
tax sharing prepared by Marie Murray, 
an economic analyst of the Economics 
Division of the Library of Congress 
Legislative Reference Service. It lists 
some of the more important articles deal- 
ing with tax sharing—both pro and con. 
It is a valuable index to scholarly ma- 
terial on the subject. Many of these 
articles I am today inserting in the 
Recorp for my colleagues to read: 

Tax SHARING: A Brier List oF REFERENCES, 
1961-65 

A plan to divert part of Federal tax take 
to States hits snags. Wall Street Journal, 
November 17, 1964, page 1. 

Abiko Nabuo and William H. Stringer. 
Federal funds debated. Christian Science 
Monitor, December 30, 1964, pages 1, 10. 

Dollars from District of Columbia. Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco Monthly 
Review. February 1965: 26-29. 

Ecker-Racz, L. L., and I. M. Labovitz. 
Practical solutions to financial problems 
created by the multilevel political structure. 
Conference of the Universities—National Bu- 
reau Committee for Economic Research. 
Princeton University Press, 1961. 

Governors look to United States. Wash- 
ington Post, March 24, 1965, Page A20. 
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Heilbroner, R. L. The share-the-tax- 
revenue plan. New York Times Magazine, 
December 27, 1964: 8, 30-31, 33. 

Lutz, Harley L. States and surpluses: 
why Federal “no-strings” distributions would 
be unwise. Wall Street Journal, December 
28, 1964. Page 6. 

Maxdell, James A. Tax credits and inter- 
governmental fiscal relations. Washington, 
D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1962, 

No string Federal aid finds backers at 
forum. Business Week, April 3, 1965, pages 
28-29. 

Otten, Alan L., and Charles B. Seib. No- 
strings aid for States? The Reporter, Jan- 
uary 28, 1965: 33-35. 

President favors giving the States share of 
revenue. New York Times, October 28, 1964, 
page 1. 

Revenue rebates sought by States. Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, January 25, 1965, 
page 11. 

States bid Johnson revive plan to give them 
share of tax. New York Times, March 23, 
1965, page 1. 

States look to Heller plan. 
Times, May 23, 1965, page 12F. 

Tax sharing plan may get review. New 
York Times, March 24, 1965, page 18. 

United States is still considering revenue- 
sharing plan. Washington Post, February 24, 
1965, page 1. 

Western Governors urge States share in 
U.S. revenues. Washington Post, July 13, 
1965, page A7. 

Worshop, Richard C. Federal-State reve- 
nue sharing. Editorial Research Reports, 
v. 2, December 23, 1964: 943-960. 


New York 


Drum Corps Week 
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Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 15, the Drum Corps Week was of- 
ficially inaugurated for this year. Dur- 
ing this time there will be numerous ex- 
hibitions and contests to mark this an- 
nual event and bring it to the attention 
of the general public. So, at this time, I 
would like to take the opportunity to 
commend and encourage the concept and 
practice of the many drum corps orga- 
nizations that this week honors. 

The drum and bugle corps have be- 
come very much a valuable part of the 
American scene. They not only provide 
color, excitement, and entertainment to 
our pageants and parades, but these or- 
ganizations also give the youth of our 
Nation the opportunity to participate in 
an activity that is enjoyable, fulfilling, 
and constructive. These participating 
youths are taught the value of coopera- 
tion, discipline, and the sense of an ef- 
fective group spirit. For this these or- 
ganizations well deserve the honor and 
best wishes which our Nation is extend- 
ing to them this week. 

I sincerely hope that the activities of 
this week will inspire and encourage 
those youths who have as yet found no 
worthwhile activity in which to partici- 
pate as responsible and socially accept- 
ed individuals. But, here in these drum 
and bugle corps organizations they have 
a valuable example to consider and fol- 
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low as constructive and conscientious 
young Americans. Therefore, let us 
hope that this week does achieve its de- 
sired goal to influence and alert our 
youth to the benefits and satisfaction of 
such activities. 

During this Drum Corps Week I would 
like to join with my colleagues in Con- 
gress and with all Americans in support- 
ing this worthy organization. And, I am 
confident that by the drum corps’ own 
example, and by our support, these as- 
sociations can be extended to even more 
than the present million members who 
participate in such activities. Iam sure 
that this week will be a beneficial step 
in that direction. 

So, today, I am proud to congratulate 
the drum corps throughout America 
and to sincerely thank them for what 
8 have given to the youth of our Na- 
tion. 


Better Time Plan 
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Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, whether 
it has to do with appointments in the 
office, getting the children off to school, 
keeping transportation schedules, at- 
tending meetings, shopping, eating, or 
most anything else of consequence in 
our day-to-day affairs, we all live by the 
clock. Time is almost as much a part of 
our lives as breathing. 

Yet how do we stand, timewise? 

This Nation is again in the midst of 
another season of needless and wide- 
spread confusion resulting from the 
scramble involving standard time and 
daylight saving time. Indeed, this time 
situation has reached such a chaotic 
stage that the United States has been 
described as the “worst timekeeper in 
the world.” 

In some States, standard time is re- 
quired for official State business while 
the local communities observe daylight 
saving time for all other purposes. 
Many counties of some States observe 
daylight saving time while others do not. 
In some areas, unauthorized “wildcat” 
observance of daylight saving time has 
created special pockets of confusion. 
And a great deal of the difficulty can be 
traced directly to the wide variations in 
the starting and closing dates for day- 
light time. Nor is my own State of 
Michigan any stranger to these frustrat- 
ing mixups. 

Certainly there is much that can be 
said on the merits of daylight saving 
time. But it is a case of a good principle 
leading to a bad result as it stands right 
now. Americans treasure local option 
in all things, but when it comes to time, 
this is one of those matters in which 
uniformity is far more important than 
local whims. Noone wants to force day- 
light saving time on communities which 
do not desire it, but at least those that 
do could and should agree on uniform 
starting and ending dates. 
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These dates, in my opinion, should be 
the last Sunday of April and the last 
Sunday of October—and I accordingly 
urge that the necessary steps be taken 
to bring this about promptly. 


A Reminder 
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Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
concerned about the displays of com- 
plete absurdity, extreme bias, and blatant 
hypocrisy which characterize the re- 
marks of those who attempt to discredit 
the President of the United States, Negro 
leaders, and the civil rights movement 
by charging them with full responsibility 
for the Los Angeles riots. I am all the 
more concerned because some of this 
accusatory hogwash has issued from 
Members of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully recognize that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is a free and open 
forum for Members of Congress, but I 
am equally committed to the principle 
of responsible use of that organ. To that 
end, I wish to respond to comments of a 
few Members, made both in the RECORD 
and outside of it, with respect to respon- 
sibility for and during the riots. 

Of those Members referred to, one 
chose to dwell upon the issue of individ- 
ual responsibility, employing words of 
columnist William S. White as well as 
some of his own. In doing so, in the 
Record of August 18, he either forgot 
or deliberately ignored the fact that the 
two most frequent objects of his criti- 
cism, the President of the United States 
and Dr. Martin Luther King, had lit- 
erally beat him to the punch. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that individual 
responsibility is an issue in relation to 
the unfortunate and wholly deplorable 
Los Angeles outbreak. To recognize this 
is but to acknowledge that the President 
was correct in condemning the use of vio- 
lence and terror as destructive of “the es- 
sential right of every citizen to be secure 
in his home, his shop, and in the streets 
of his town.“ It is but to agree with the 
position of Dr. King who favored “the use 
of the full force of the police power to 
quell the situation in Los Angeles.“ If it 
is this sort of response which the gentle- 
man approves, I can assure him that he is 
in agreement with the President, Dr. 
King, most of his colleagues, and the en- 
tire American population—even though 
he failed to identify with the position of 
these two great American leaders. 

President Johnson did not rest his case 
with the few words I have quoted. He 
went on to say that “killing, rioting, and 
looting are contrary to the best traditions 
of this country,” reminding the gentle- 
man and everyone else that he was re- 
ferring as well to the more numerous acts 
of violence and terror of the Ku Klux 
Klan and other anti-Negro southern ter- 
rorists. His theme was surely that which 
my colleague imitates and reiterates, and 
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I quote the President’s more pointed and 
responsible words: 

Equal rights carry equal responsibilities. 
No person has the right to inflict harm upon 
the life and property of others. Every person 
has the responsibility to uphold law and 
order. I call upon all Americans to fulfill 
that responsibility. 


Mr. Speaker, it should be patently 
clear to even those at the lowest level of 
mental capacity that these are not the 
words of one who would incite our citi- 
zens to violence, murder, pillage, and 
riot. Yet, another Member of this 
House, according to the Washington 
Post, August 15, declared that President 
Johnson was to blame for the Los An- 
geles riots. This is an absurd, ridicu- 
lous, false, and malicious charge; and 
all the more since the Member making 
it represents the very State which has 
the worst record for racial violence in 
the Nation's history. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot remain silent 
while misguided minds contrive to dis- 
credit, defame, and revile our conscien- 
tious, dedicated, and sincere President. 

That the remarks of President John- 
son and Dr. King are not self-explana- 
tory to some is a result of the machina- 
tions, the frustrations or the stupidity 
of bitter, prejudiced, hate-filled people. 
Their unequivocal opposition to Negroes 
taking their rightful position in total 
American milieu so beclouds their think- 
ing that they see nothing but evil where 
good abounds. Likewise, they see noth- 
ing but whiteness where blackness 
abounds, as in their own constituencies. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems necessary, 
therefore, to remind them that violence 
and terror against the Negro or any un- 
popular person or group are part and 
parcel of the situation out of which the 
Los Angeles riots sprang. Let them be 
reminded, too, that such patterns of be- 
havior, both organized and unorganized, 
and by both public officials and private 
citizens, are a way of life among south- 
ern whites in their treatment of Negroes 
as a race. Thus, there can be only an 
unfavorable comparison of that behavior 
when contrasted to the extraordinary, 
highly exceptional occurrences in Los 
Angeles, Harlem, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Chicago, and Springfield. 

Let them be reminded of the violence 
and terror perpetrated against Negroes 
by white persons in their own State at 
Tuscaloosa and Oxford, at Haynesville 
and Jackson, at Birmingham and Phila- 
delphia, at Selma and McComb. Let 
them be reminded and, lest they forget, 
remind them I will—again, and again, 
and again. 

Let them be reminded that they ex- 
emplify the epitomy of hypocrisy when 
they condemn the Los Angeles rioters 
with righteous indignation but fail to 
condemn the violence against Negroes 
and civil rights workers in their own 
States and constituencies. I am de- 
termined that they shall not be allowed 
to forget. 

What were their responses to the 
Tuscaloosa and Oxford riots on the 
campuses of the State universities? Did 
they condemn the rioters or did they ex- 
coriate the law enforcement efforts of 
the Federal Government? Did they 
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publicly demand that State authorities 
“deal with those criminals as criminals,” 
as the Member insists that California do 
with the Los Angeles rioters; or did they 
justify those riots as legitimate re- 
sponses to a so-called Federal invasion? 

Did they insist that those hooligans 
should be tried for the crimes they com- 
mitted; or that they must be held re- 
sponsible as individuals? And, when 
no one was punished by the States, did 
they accuse the Governors of fostering 
and condoning criminal anarchy, as they 
have accused the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. Speaker, what did they say when 
the Selma-to-Montgomery marchers 
were set upon and ruthlessly beaten and 
trampled by unconscionable men acting 
under color of law? How did they react 
to the cold-blooded murders of Medgar 
Evers, James Chaney, Michael Sch- 
werner, Andrew Goodman, Rev. James 
Reeb, Jimmie Lee Jackson, Mrs. Liuzzo, 
and Johnathan Daniels? 

Perhaps the obvious difference be- 
tween the views and responses of Presi- 
dent Johnson and Dr. King, on the one 
hand, and some of my colleagues, on the 
other, is that the President and Dr. King 
are unalterably and unequivocally op- 
posed to all violence, terror, murder, and 
intimidation; while those Members only 
condemn when perpetrated by persons 
other than their own white constituents 
or by the Klan. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is 
hypocrisy, pure and simple, and I intend 
to expose it on every occasion through 
every medium available to me. This is 
my duty and I shall discharge it with 
such vigor and conviction that it shall be 
known and remembered throughout the 
land. Let them be reminded and re- 
mind them I will. 


President Johnson’s Pledge on Tax 
Sharing 
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Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the 1964 presidential 
campaign, President Johnson in a rare 
moment agreed with Senator Goldwater 
and pledged his administration would 
carefully look into the matter of revenue 
sharing by the Federal Government. 

While his enthusiasm for this plan 
may have waned since then, I think it is 
important that the Recor contain his 
original statement of October 28, 1964, 
and the commitments he made at that 
time in line with the Democratic Party 
platform. 

The statement follows: 

STRENGTHENING STATE-LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
(Presidential statement No. 6 on economic 
issues) 

In line with the Democratic platform, this 
administration is moving ahead on the “de- 
velopment of fiscal policies which would pro- 
vide revenue sources to hard-pressed State 
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and local governments to assist them with 
their responsibilities.” 

At the State and local level, we see re- 
sponsibilities rising faster than revenues, 
while at the Federal level an average annual 
revenue growth of some $6 billion provides 
a comfortable margin for Federal tax reduc- 
tion, Federal programs, and more generous 
help to State and local units. 

The National Government, as a construc- 
tive partner in a creative federalism, should 
help restore fiscal balance and strengthen 
State and local governments by making 
available for their use some part of our great 
and growing Federal tax revenues—over and 
above existing aids. 

It should also strengthen existing programs 
of Federal-State-local cooperation in such 
vital areas as public assistance, public health, 
urban renewal, highways, recreation, and 
education. 

Intensive study is now being given to 
methods of channeling Federal revenues to 
States and localities which will reinforce 
their independence while enlarging their 
capacity to serve their citizens, 


Farm Minimum Wage To Trigger Food 
Cost Rise 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
blanketing of farm labor for the first 
time under the minimum wage law, as 
proposed in the bill (H.R. 10518) ap- 
proved by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, will certainly mean, if en- 
acted, a rise in food and fiber costs of 
substantial proportions throughout the 
Nation. 

Moreover, the legislation could have 
devastating consequences for the work- 
ers themselves. 

It certainly will hasten the substitu- 
tion of machines for manpower on our 
farms, and eliminate thousands upon 
thousands of farm jobs. This would 
mean a new migration of unemployed 
farmworkers to our cities, to create 
poverty faster than it can be cured. 

Mr. Speaker, the impact upon the ma- 
jority of commercial farm operations may 
be severe indeed, for where profits do 
now exist in agriculture they are thin 
and these operators are unable, under 
present prices paid to farmers, to absorb 
the added cost of the wage levels con- 
templated by the new legislation. These 
costs must be passed on to consumers in 
the form of higher prices for food and 
fiber, or the farmers themselves will be 
forced into bankrupicy. 

These are my conclusions, and I am 
sure this represents the judgment of 
other Members of this body, after at- 
tending this morning an informal meet- 
ing of House Members to review the pro- 
visions and evaluate the impacts of H.R. 
10518, this new minimum wage legisla- 


tion which soon will come into this. 


Chamber for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am entirely in sympa- 
thy with all effort to improve the income 
and working conditions of farm labor. 
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But I am convinced that a minimum 
wage law in itself, without other consid- 
erations and adjustments, could be dis- 
astrous to the farmworkers themselves. 
These questions first must be answered: 

First. How will the consumer react to 
higher food costs? 

Second. Where will the hard pressed 
farm operators get the money to pay the 
increased wages, unless there is an in- 
crease in food and fiber prices? 

Third. What will prevent the move- 
ment of fruit and vegetable production 
just across the border into Mexico, where 
there is plentiful labor and vast areas of 
fertile acres now are being opened to ir- 
a Such a movement already has 

egun. 

Fourth. How many hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs will be eliminated in agri- 
culture by the substitution of labor sav- 
ing machines? 

Fifth. How will our cities cope with 
the problem of the new influx of unem- 
ployed farm people who are untrained 
for work in these cities, and must look 
to relief for sustenance? 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation has just been 
agitated by the prospect of a small in- 
crease in the cost of a loaf of bread. An 
increase of seven-tenths of 1 cent in 
the price of wheat in a loaf was contem- 
plated originally in the omnibus farm 
bill that passed the House last week, as 
our Committee on Agriculture sought to 
improve the income of our wheat pro- 
ducers who have not had a raise in pay in 
15 years. The millers and bakers told us 
the seven-tenths of a cent increase in 
the wheat cost would mean a 2 cents a 
loaf hike in the price of bread. The 
consumer resistance was such that we 
amended the farm bill to provide that 
the Government, instead of consumers, 
bear the cost of the small pay increase 
we were giving wheat farmers. This 
amendment satisfied consumers and the 
farm bill then passed without trouble. 

Iam wondering what the consumer re- 
action will be to a general increase in 
food costs, as the result of the establish- 
ment of minimum wages for agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of Con- 
gress are unaware of the provisions of 
the new minimum wage legislation. 
Therefore, I am listing those provisions 
of the bill of direct importance to farm- 
ers, as follows: 

First. Extends coverage to all tempo- 
rary and seasonal farmworkers. 

Second. Extends coverage to perma- 
nent farmworkers if employment of such 
workers by a farmer in any quarter is 300 
or more man-days—about four full-time 
workers. 

Third. A temporary or seasonal farm- 
worker is defined as one employed for 12 
or less consecutive weeks by the em- 
ployer. 

Fourth, The minimum wage for farm- 
workers would be $1.15 an hour begin- 
ning July 1, 1966, and $1.25 an hour be- 
ginning July 1, 1968. 

Fifth. No provision is made for piece 
rate workers. Thus each such worker 
would be paid the minimum wage re- 
gardless of production. 

Sixth. No provision is made in the bill 
for prerequisites. However, the act it- 
self defines wages to include the reason- 
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able cost, as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor—who is authorized to fix such 
reasonable costs by regulation—of board, 
lodging, or other facilities. 

Seventh. Prohibits employment in ag- 
riculture of any worker under 16 years of 
age, except first, members of the farmer’s 
family and second, workers 12 to 15 with 
parental consent who live at their per- 
manent residence and commute daily to 
work. 

Section 3(1) of the act might be con- 
strued to authorize the Secretary of 
Labor, if this provision were enacted, to 
prescribe by regulation the conditions 
under which 14- or 15-year-old workers 
might be employed away from home. 

Eighth. Eliminates the exemption 
from minimum wages of agricultural 
processing and marketing enterprises “in 
the area of production.” 

Ninth. Narrows the exemption from 
overtime of agricultural processing and 
marketing concerns to 14 weeks, 1C hours 
a day, and 48 hours a week and limits 
exemption to seasonal enterprises 
processing or handling “highly perish- 
able” commodities. 

Tenth. Repeals the present exemrtion 
from minimum wage and overtime of 
logging crews under 12 workers. 

Eleventh. Repeals the present exemp- 
tion from minimum wages for cotton 
gins, tobacco processors, and fruit and 
vegetable transporters, but provides an 
exemption from overtime for such opera- 
tions. 

Twelfth. Repeals the exemption from 
minimum wages of country grain eleva- 
tors, but provides an exemption fiom 
overtime if such elevator employs not 
more than five workers. 

Thirteenth. Although the bill itself 
does not refer to sharecroppers, it is the 
intention to be made clear in the legisla- 
tive history, that sharecroppers are to be 
subject to the minimum wage provisions 
unless they have independent manage- 
ment responsibility for the operation of 
the farm. 

Other provisions of the bill increasing 
the general minimum wage and extend- 
ing coverage to many not now covered 
would materially increase the costs of 
goods and services purchased by farmers. 
In 1964 farm costs reached the record 
level of 70 percent of gross farm income. 

Mr. Speaker, I mentioned earlier that 
several Members of the House met in- 
formally this morning to review the pro- 
visions and evaluate the impacts of H.R. 
10518. With the permission of the House, 
I am inserting at this point summaries 
of observations made during this meeting 
by spokesmen for agriculture and related 
industries: 

EFFECT OF H.R. 10518——-MINIMUM WAGE BILL— 
ON FARMERS AND FARMWORKERS 

The agricultural provisions of the pro- 
posed bill are directed primarily toward 
heavy labor utilizing crops. These are 
fruits, vegetables, tobaccos, and, in cer- 
tain areas, cotton. 

THE EFFECT ON FARMERS 

The general effect of the proposed 
legislation will be to increase farmers’ 
costs at a time when production ex- 
penses are running at about 70 percent 
of gross income. Since the bill will in- 
crease labor costs in rural areas and of 
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many small businesses, farmers will pay 
more for the goods and services they 
purchase. Coupled with its agricultural 
provisions, the bill will have a double- 
barreled impact on farmers’ costs. 

Specifically the legislation can be ex- 
pected to have the following effects on 
farmers: 

First. Forcing smaller, marginal pro- 
ducers out of business; 

Second. Forcing some producers to 
shift to other less lebor intensive crops 
at a possible reduction in income to them 
and an aggravation of surplus problems 
of certain of these crops; 

Third. Undermining incentive meth- 
ods of payment which will require grow- 
ers to pay some workers more than their 
productivity warrants and to increase 
their supervision; 

Fourth. Increasing farmers’ record- 
keeping requirements; 

Fifth. Increasing competition from 
foreign-produced agricultural commodi- 
ties; 

Sixth. Forcing mechanization on an 
unsound basis; 

Seventh. Placing youth employment 
programs in agriculture under the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Labor. 


THE EFFECTS ON WORKERS 


The effects of the bill on farmworkers 
can be summarized as follows: 

First. Reduced employment opportu- 
nities, particularly for the least capable 
of the farm work force; 

Second. Possibly reduced earning op- 
portunities for those workers for whom 
employment is available since the in- 
centive method of payment would be 
virtually eliminated; 

Third. Availability of fewer per- 
quisites unless properly valued and 
counted toward the minimum wage. 
EFFECT OF H.R. 108518 — THE MINIMUM WAGE 

BILL—ON THE FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 

INDUSTRY 

The labor situation in the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry is already critical, 
the result of a number of circumstances 
which include the staggering biows in- 
flicted by the refusal of the Secretary of 
Labor to certify the need for adequate 
supplies of suitable supplemental labor. 

Consequently, the effects of the pas- 
sage of H.R. 10518 would be both im- 
mediate and far reaching. There would 
be significant impact in these respects: 

With respect to the establishment of a 
minimum wage, the bill would cause 
greater unemployment among those most 
in need. The elimination of marginal 
workers would become an economic 
necessity. The piece rate method of 
payment is essential to efficient opera- 
tions in the fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry by properly rewarding the effi- 
cient workers. 

With respect to the elimination and/or 
reduction of overtime pay exemptions 
now in the law, the bill is undesirable 
because: 

First. The essential seasonal nature of 
perishable crops such as fruits amd vege- 
tables has not changed since it was rec- 
ognized by Congress when it first passed 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938. 
Crops ready for shipment or processing 
must be handled immediately—or lost. 
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A 40-hour week is not enough. A 48- 
hour week is not enough. Fourteen 
weeks of exemption are not enough. 
The Labor Department’s own studies 
support these contentions. 

Second. Although the theory of pen- 
alty overtime pay is to spread employ- 
ment, it is absurd to try to apply it to the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry where 
even now during shipping seasons there 
is not enough suitable labor available to 
packing sheds and processing operations. 

Finally, while the smaller grower 
would be financially wrecked by the im- 
pact of H.R. 10518, the larger producer 
will simply accelerate the already well- 
established trend to open up huge, pro- 
ductive, low labor cost areas in other 
countries, especially Mexico, abandoning 
operations in the United States. 

The Foreign Agriculture Service, 
USDA, provides the following rcunded- 
off information on the import-export 
situation between the United States and 
Mexico, with respect to fruits and vege- 
tables, fresh and processed: 


Un thousands] 


Fruit Fruit | Vegetable] Vegetable 
Year imports | exports | imports | exports 
from to from to 
Mexico | Mexico | Mexico | Mexico 
$32, 000 $3,500 | $37,000 $4, 000 
000 3, 000 32, 000 600 
19, 000 2, 500 27,000 2, 500 
18, 000 2, 500 18, 000 4,000 


EFFECTS OF H.R. 10518 ON COTTON 


The enactment of H.R. 10518 would 
have a very serious adverse effect on 
cotton farm income. 

First, the price of things which cotton 
farmers buy would necessarily be raised 
by the inflationary impact of the in- 
crease in the minimum wage to $1.75 
per hour and the broad extension of cov- 
erage. 

Second, it would force immediate and 
complete mechanization of all cotton 
farms except the extremely small ones 
which could get by with family labor. 

Obviously, very few farmers could 
afford to keep workers who have been 
employed in handpicking and chopping. 
Thousands of workers with minimum 
skills will lose their jobs in areas with 
relatively few job opportunities which 
means most will be forced to go on relief. 
Farmers whose volume of cotton produc- 
tion is not large enough to justify buying 
a cottonpicking machine will be the 
most adversely affected. The stores in 
the rural communities and towns across 
the cotton belt where the workers had 
been trading will lose this business as 
the workers migrate to the cities seeking 
employment. This sudden migration to 
the large cities of thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmworkers and their families 
will aggravate the existing problems such 
as housing, schooling, and so forth. 

Third, the cost to the farmer of gin- 
ning and marketing his cotton will be 
increased by about 2 to 3 cents per pound 
as a result of the elimination of most of 
the exemptions for handlers and proc- 
essors. Cotton gins will lose their mini- 
mum wage exemption but will retain the 
overtime exemption. Warehouses, com- 
presses, and cottonseed crushing mills 
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will probably lose all of their exemptions 
or at least have only very limited over- 
time exemptions. (Bill is not clear on 
this point.) Ginning, warehousing, and 
compressing of cotton are performed as 
a service for farmers. There is no al- 
ternative but to pass on increases in 
costs to the farmers in the form of 
higher charges for these services. 

The prices received by cottonseed 
crushing mills for oil and meal are set 
by competition which is primarily with 
soybean oil and meal. Accordingly, cot- 
tonseed crushers have no alternative ex- 
cept to offset their higher costs in the 
form of lower prices paid to farmers for 
cottonseed. 

The increases in cost for handling and 
processing as a result of higher wages 
and overtime payments which would oc- 
cur if H.R. 10518 were enacted will be 
compounded by the lower volume of cot- 
ton to be handled and processed as a 
result of cotton legislation which passed 
the House last week. 

The cotton farmer cannot pass on his 
increased costs to anyone, since his prod- 
uct must meet the fiercest kind of com- 
petition from synthetic fibers and other 
competing materials at home and abroad 
and from foreign-grown cotton. 
SELECTED DATA ON COTTON PRODUCTION COSTS 

FOR MID-SOUTH AREA AT MINIMUM WAGE OF 

$1.25 PER HOUR 

(Norr.—Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and West Tennessee.) 

Average minimum cost per bale for hand 
hoeing (at an average yield of a bale an acre) : 
Normal year (35 to 40 hours), $44 to $50; 
wet year (50 to 55 hours) $63 to $69, 

Average minimum cost per bale for hand 
picking (with 175 pounds of seed cotton 
picked in 9-hour day, 71 hours would be re- 
quired to pick 1,375 pounds of seed cotton 
to make a bale of lint cotton) A $89. 

Average minimum cost per bale for hand 
hoeing and hand picking :: Normal year, $133 
to $139; wet year, $152 to $158. 

Gross value of cotton produced (per 500- 
pound bale at 1965 support price for average 
grade), $142. 

EFFECT OF H.R. 10518—-MINIMUM WAGE BILL— 
ON FARMER COOPERATIVES 

The effect of extension of minimum 
wage and reduction of seasonal overtime 
exemptions as contained in H.R. 10518 
will have a doubly adverse effect on 
farmer cooperatives. First, farmer 
members of cooperatives will come under 
the minimum wage for the first time. 
Secondly, farmer cooperatives, particu- 
larly in the first handling and processing 
of fruits and vegetables, cotton ginning 
and cotton seed processing and the first 
handling and processing of dairy prod- 
ucts, will be faced with rising wage costs, 
as the result of the application of mini- 
mum wage and reduction of seasonal 
overtime exemptions. 

Both the increase of farm wage costs 
and the rise in wage costs in farmer co- 
operative operations will be borne by the 
farmer. It is an economic fact in co- 
operatives that any increase in wage 
costs, without a corresponding increase 
in the efficiency of operation, is directly 


1 Based on Farm Management Records, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Does not include other costs such as land 
preparation, planting, seed, cultivation, fer- 
tilizer, insecticides, land, taxes, etc. 
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reflected on the income of farmers 
through lower patronage dividends. 

This may have a significant effect on 
farm income since farmer cooperatives 
in the U.S. market approximately 30 
percent of all fruit and vegetables, 25 
percent of all cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts, and about 60 percent of all dairy 
products. Even with this substantial 
share of the market of these products, 
cooperatives will be unable to pass all 
rising wage costs along to consumers be- 
cause they do not control total output of 
the industry. 

Farmer cooperatives employ approxi- 
mately 200,000 workers in the cotton, 
dairy and fruits and vegetables indus- 
tries. The full effect of the provisions 
of H.R. 10518, if all differentials are 
maintained, will be to increase straight 
time wage costs 40 percent over a 5-year 
period. The increase will be greater for 
newly covered employees with current 
hourly wage levels below $1.25 an hour. 
Seasonal overtime exemptions are to be 
reduced 50 percent to 73 percent over the 
next 5 years. Information is limited on 
the full impact of the proposed increase 
in minimum wage and reduction of 
seasonal overtime exemptions. How- 
ever, based on the information supplied 
by our membership, the average increase 
in seasonal payroll costs, both from 
straight time and overtime, if this meas- 
ure is enacted, will range upward to 14 
percent per annum. This rapid rise in 
wage levels far exceeds the economic 
guidelines suggested by this administra- 
tion. 

The sharp upward pattern of wage 
levels which will occur if H.R. 10518 is 
enacted will force producers, handlers 
and processors of agricultural products 
to seek alternatives. For the fruit and 
vegetable industry, one alternative is al- 
ready available. A land survey in Mexi- 
co conducted this year by a member of 
the National Council, indicates there are 
between 3% and 4 million acres of prime 
agricultural land available along with 
adequate water, labor and transporta- 
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tion. This expanse of land is sufficient 
in size and potential productivity to sup- 
plant all of the acreage in the commer- 
cial production of vegetables in the 
United States. For fruits, particularly 
citrus fruits, it has been reported by the 
USDA Foreign Agricultural Service that 
some 93,000 acres of citrus will be, or have 
been, planted during 1964 and 1965 in 
the area of Monterey, Nuevo Leon, Mex- 
ico. With about 175,000 acres already 
planted prior to 1964 and with a continu- 
ing trend of planting equivalent to what 
occurred in 1964 and what is occurring 
in 1965. Mexico will have between 1970 
and 1975 an acreage in citrus equivalent 
to the 783,000 acres now in production 
in the United States. The expected 
growth of the fruit and vegetable indus- 
tries in Mexico can jeopardize employ- 
ment for nearly 400,000 U.S. workers 
currently engaged in packing, handling 
and processing of fruit and vegetables. 

EFFECTS OF H.R. 10518 AND s. 1986—-MINIMUM 

WAGE BILLS—ON CANNING INDUSTRY 

The proposal: 

First. Would rewrite sections 7(b) (3) 
and 7(c) of the Wage and Hour Law that 
allow canners of seasonal and perishable 
fresh fruits and vegetables 28 weeks of 
exemption from overtime so that only a 
single 14-week period of exemption 
limited to 10 hours a day and 48 hours 
a week would be available. The House 
bill would further restrict the exemption 
to “highly perishable” commodities. 

Second. Would repeal the “area of 
production” exemption. 

Third. The House bill would raise the 
industrial minimum wage to $1.40 an 
hour in July, 1966; $1.60 an hour in July 
1967; and $1.75 an hour in July 1968, and 
would place agricultural labor under a 
minimum wage of $1.15 in July 1966, and 
$1.25 an hour in July 1968. 

Fourth. The Senate bill would require 
the payment of double time after 48 
hours a week this year, 47 hours next 
year, 46 hours the following year, and 
45 hours thereafter, unless exemptions 
otherwise apply. 
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Industry position: 

The canning industry is opposed to 
any proposal to limit the existing sea- 
sonal exemptions from the overtime 
penalties of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.. 

First. Congress recognized the neces- 
sity for the seasonal canning exemptions 
when the law was passed in 1938 and 
Congress has resisted every effort since 
that time to repeal or modify these pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The processing of perishable agricultural 
crops requires prompt handling from the 
field and through the cannery. Ripen- 
ing is controlled by nature and crops 
must be canned without delay when 
ready. Quality can only be achieved by 
this action and the consumers’ interest 
must be protected. 

Second. Canning is an industry in- 
cluding many relatively small businesses 
located in rural agricultural environ- 
ments and should not be subjected to 
the labor standards of urban industrial- 
ization. 

Third. The imposition of penalty over- 
time at any time during the canning of 
fresh, perishable agricultural products 
would not be effective in spreading em- 
ployment as the industry presently offers 
seasonal jobs to available qualified work- 
ers to the maximum extent practical. 

Fourth. The seasonal exemptions ap- 
ply only to perishable crops that must 
be processed when harvested. Highly 
perishable crops such as peas, corn, 
green beans, tomatoes, peaches, apricots, 
cherries, and plums cannot be stored for 
later canning. 

Fifth. The full 28 weeks authorized 
by the present law are needed in han- 
dling the seasonal crops that periodically 
mature from spring through the fall. 

Sixth. The proposed legislation will 
add significantly to canners’ cost of op- 
eration without achieving the stated 
purpose to reduce unemployment and 
to strengthen the economy by a better 
distribution of work presently per- 
formed.” Higher prices to the ultimate 
consumer will necessarily result. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used this verse of the Scriptures: 
Matthew 28: 20: Lo, I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world. 


Eternal God, we worship and adore 
Thee with minds and hearts subdued by 
a mystery and a love, greater than we 
can comprehend and understand. 

Grant that at this altar of prayer we 
may yield our spirit to Thy spirit to be 
touched to finer issues and to be taught 
and trained for acceptable and higher 
service for Thee and all mankind. 

Inspire us to gather up and unite those 
bonds which are often broken, breaking 
our contact with Thee and humanity 
and robbing us of our hope and joy. 

Our minds frequently shudder and 
recoil from the inhumanity of humanity 
and we find ourselves in difficult situa- 


tions and try to avoid decisions which we 

ought to take courageously. Bless the 

lonely of soul with Thy fellowship and 

the wounded of heart with Thy healing. 
In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 4822. An act to authorize the prose- 
cution of a transit development program 
for the National Capital region, and to 
further the objectives of the act of July 14, 
1960. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 


which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 948. An act to amend part II of the 
District of Columbia Code relating to divorce, 
legal seperation, and annulment of marriage 
in the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 9221. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the foregoing bill, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. STENNIS, Mr. RUSSELL of 
Georgia, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. Me- 
CLELLAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Byrn of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. SaLTonsTaLL, Mr. Youne of 
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North Dakota and Mrs. SmirH to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1474. An act to create a bipartisan com- 
mission to study Federal laws limiting po- 
litical activity by officers and employees of 
the Government; 

S. 1611. An act to transfer certain func- 
tions from the US. District Court for 
the District of Columbia to the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions and 
to certain other agencies of the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 1715. An act to extend the penalty for 
assault on a police officer in the District of 
Columbia to assaults on employees of penal 
and correctional institutions and places of 
confinement of juveniles in the District of 
Columbia. 


ACTIVE DUTY PROMOTION OF AIR 
FORCE OFFICERS 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H.R. 7596) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to remove inequities in the 
active duty promotion opportunity of 
certain Air Force officers, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title cf the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That, for the period July 1, 1965, 
through June 30, 1966, the table in section 
8202(a) of title 10, United States Code, as it 
relates to colonels and lieutenant colonels, 
is suspended. For this period the authorized 
strengths of the Air Force in officers on ac- 
tive duty in the grades of colonel and lieu- 
tenant colonel, exclusive of officers on active 
duty for training only and officers serving 
with other departments or agencies on a re- 
imbursable basis, may not exceed 6,300 and 
15,901, respectively.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish the chairman 
of the committee would give us a brief 
explanation of this bill. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under the Officer Grade Limi- 
tation Act there are limitations imposed 
upon the number of officers who may 
serve in the grade of major and above 
in all of the services. This law goes back 
to 1954, and the Air Force, in particular, 
has been adversely affected by the limi- 
tations that were imposed at that time. 

For the past several years we have had 
to pass temporary legislation to allow 
the Air Force to exceed the limits con- 
tained in that law until such time as the 
so-called Bolte proposal can be acted 
upon by the Congress, which will revise 
all of the promotion laws for the armed 
services. 

As a result of these temporary laws, 
which allow the Air Force to exceed tne 
artificial limitations imposed in law to- 
day, we have permitted the Air Force 
from time to time to go beyond the 
Officer Grade Limitation Act limitations. 

This bill does the same thing. 
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The House bill provided percentages 
which converted to 6,667 colonels and 
15,534 lieutenant colonels based upon 
strengths. 

The Senate amendment, in effect, per- 
mits 6,300 colonels and 15,901 lieutenant 
colonels. - 

This is a decrease of 367 colonels and 
an increase of 367 lieutenant colonels. 

In addition, the Senate amendment 
allows these strengths to be effective 
throughout the year rather than on the 
last day of the fiscal year and will þe 
constant regardless of the actual active 
duty commissioned officer strength. 

The amendments have been agreed to 
unanimously by the Committee on 
Armed Services and I urge their 
adoption. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs have permission to sit 
during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF INTEREST EQUAL- 
IZATION TAX 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 4750) to provide 
an extension of the interest equalization 
tax, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MILLS, 
Kine of California, Boccs, KEOGH, 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, CURTIS, and UTT. 


TO AUTHORIZE THE PROMOTION 
OF QUALIFIED RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS OF THE AIR FORCE TO THE 
RESERVE GRADE OF BRIGADIER 
GENERAL AND MAJOR GENERAL 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 6007) an 
act to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the promotion of qual- 
ified Reserve officers of the Air Force to 
the Reserve grades of brigadier general 
and major general, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 11 to 19, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(d) The name of any officer on a recom- 
mended list on June 30, 1964, for promotion 
to the reserve grade of brigadier general or 
major general under authority of the pro- 
visions of section 8373 of this title, which 
terminated July 1, 1964, may be placed on 
the appropriate recommended list main- 
tained under subsection (c) effective July 
1, 1964, without the necessity of further 
selection board action, provided such officer 
is currently qualified for such promotion. 
The promotion of any such officer shall be 
effective for date of rank purposes as of July 
1, 1964. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish the gentleman 
wona give us a brief explanation of the 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 


Mr. HEBERT, Mr. Speaker, this bill 


represents a Department of Defense 
legislative recommendation. 

The bill provides the Department of 
the Air Force with statutory authority 
to promote qualified reserve officers of 
the Air Force Reserve to the reserve 
grades of brigadier general and major 
general. 

This legislation was made necessary 
since the previous promotion authority 
was temporary in nature and expired on 
June 30, 1964. 

The House passed this bill as reported 
by the Committee on Armed Services on 
August 16, 1965. 

The Senate, on August 23, 1965, passed 
the House bill with minor amendments. 

The amendments, simply stated, gen- 
erally adopt the House language with the 
following exceptions: 

First. The Senate language would 
make inclusion of the names of these 
officers selected prior to June 30, 1964, 
permissive rather than mandatory. The 
word “may” was used in lieu of “shall.” 

Second. The Senate amendment added 
language that requires that in order 
for an officer previously on the list to be 
placed on the new recommended list, 
he must meet the current qualifications 
for promotion. Although not stated, this 
concept was implicit in the House 
language. 

Third. The Senate amendment makes 
clear that any promotions made retroac- 
tively effective July 1, 1964, would be for 
date of rank purposes only, thus preclud- 
ing any question as to pay, and so forth. 

Recommendation: 

I do not believe that there is a signifi- 
cant difference in the objectives of the 
Senate and House language; therefore, 
I recommend that the House agree to 
nome the Senate amendments to H.R. 
6007. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, with that 
explanation, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO PROVIDE FOR RESOLUTION OF 
CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF QUALI- 
FIED MANPOWER IN THE FIELD 
OF CORRECTIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill H.R. 2263, 
an act to provide for an objective, thor- 
ough, and nationwide analysis and re- 
evaluation of the extent and means of 
resolving the critical shortage of quali- 
fied manpower in the field of correc- 
tional rehabilitation, with Senate 
amendments thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “The” and insert 
“Section 12 of the“. 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “41(b))” and 
insert “ch. 4)”. 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out “by re- 
designating section 13 as section 14 and 
inserting after section 12 the following new 
section: and insert to read as follows:“. 

Page 2, line 3, strike out 13“ and insert 
12. 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,” and insert “Correc- 
tional Manpower and Training, established 
by subsection (b) of this section.“. 

Page 2, line 6, after the“ insert “personnel 
practices and”. 

Page 3, line 2, strike out “methods,” and 
insert needs.“. 

Page 3, after line 8, insert: 

“*(b)(1) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a National Advisory Council on Cor- 
rectional Manpower and Training, consist- 
ing of the Secretary, or his designee, who 
shall be Chairman, and twelve members, not 
otherwise in the regular full-time employ 
of the United States, appointed without re- 
gard to the civil service laws by the Secre- 
tary after consultation with the Attorney 
General of the United States. The twelve 
appointed members shall be selected from 
among leaders in fields concerned with cor- 
rectional rehabilitation or in public affairs, 
four of whom shall be selected from among 
State or local correctional services. In se- 
lecting persons for appointment to the 
Council, consideration shall be given te such 
factors, among others, as (1) familiarity with 
correctional manpower problems, and (2) 
particular concern with the training of per- 
sons in or preparing to enter the field of 
correctional rehabilitation.” 

Page 3, after line 8, insert: 

„%) The Council shall consider all ap- 
plications for grants under this section and 
shall make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary with respect to approval of applications 
for and the amounts of grants under this 
section,” 

Page 3, after line 8, insert: 

“*(3) Appointed members of the Council, 


the Council, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, but 
not exceeding $100 per day, including travel 
time, and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business they may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5 of the Administrative Expenses 
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Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently.” 

Page 3, line 9, strike out “(b)” and in- 
sert (o) “. 

Pag? 3, line 9, strike out such purpose” 
and insert “carrying out the purposes of 
this section”. 

Page 3, line 15, after “of” insert “any”. 

Page 3, line 22, strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert (d)“. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMEMORATING THE 200TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE STAMP ACT 
CONGRESS 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a House 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 598) to au- 
thorize the President to issue a procla- 
mation commemorating the 200th an- 
niversary of the Stamp Act Congress, 
held at New York, in the Colony of New 
York, October 7-25, 1765. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

H. J. Res. 598 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent hereby is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation commemorating the 
two hundredth anniversary of the Stamp 
Act Congress, held at New York, in the 
Colony of New York, October 7-25, 1765, 
which assembly served to consolidate the 
movement for resistance among the Ameri- 
can Colonies to enactment and edicts op- 
pressive of individual liberty; represented a 
milestone on the march to American inde- 
pendence, and presaged the Continental 
Congress of the Congress of the United States 
of America. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time, when we have a concern about na- 
tional goals, it is particularly appropriate, 
I think, that we refer to the formative 
years of our national heritage. Wearein 
the bicentennial period of the American 
Revolution, and this has received, so far, 
little notice, because the key dates we 
learned in school are 1775 and 1776—and 
their bicentennials still are a decade in 
the future. 

Historians repeatedly have recognized, 
however, that the American Revolution 
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originated long before the action at Con- 
cord Bridge and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence adopted at Philadelphia. 

There were, for example, the Virginia 
Resolves, the 200th anniversary of which 
was passed several months ago. This 
forthright declaration in Virginia was a 
prelude to the expression of resistance 
made in October 1765, by representatives 
of nine colonies meeting at New York in 
what has become known as the Stamp 
Act Congress. 

This convocation adopted a declara- 
tion of rights in opposition to taxation 
without representation in the British 
Parliament and trial without jury by 
admiralty courts. 

The Stamp Act Congress, in effect, was 
one of the earliest manifestations of rep- 
resentative assembly in what became the 
American Republic, and it is fitting, 
therefore, that the Congress now au- 
thorize and request the President to issue 
a proclamation commemorating the 
200th anniversary of this historic as- 
semblage, held at New York, October 
7-25, 1765. 


EXTENDING GREETINGS AND FELI- 
CITATIONS TO THE AMERICAN 


GOLF HALL OF FAME AND MU- 
SEUM IN FOXBURG, PA. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a House 
Resolution (H. Res. 497). That the 
House of Representatives extends its 
greetings and felicitations to the Amer- 
ican Golf Hall of Fame and Museum lo- 
cated in Foxburg, Pa., at the oldest golf 
course in continuous use in the United 
States, on the occasion of the first hall 
of fame awards to be made on August 
29, 1965. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 497 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the American Golf Hall of Fame and Mu- 
seum located in Foxburg, Pennsylvania, at 
the oldest golf course in continuous use in 
the United States, on the occasion of the 
first hall of fame awards to be made on 
August 29, 1965. 


The resolutinn was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE NEGRO HISTORY MUSE- 
UM COMMISSION 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 25 of this year the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] intro- 
duced a bill H.R. 10638, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

For good and sufficient reasons I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be with- 
drawn from the Committee on House 
Administration and re-referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING PRINTING AS HOUSE 
DOCUMENT OF “UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE POLICIES IN 1964” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 429 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 429 

Resolved, That the document entitled 
“United States Defense Policies in 1964“ pre- 
pared by Charles H. Donnelly, Library of 
Congress, be printed as a House document. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF REPORT OF 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENSUS 
AND STATISTICS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE ENTITLED “THE FED- 
ERAL PAPERWORK JUNGLE” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 447 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 447 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, one 
thousand additional copies of the report of 
the Subcommittee on Census and Statistics 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, House of Representatives, entitled 
“The Federal Paperwork Jungle” (House Re- 
port Numbered 52, Eighty-ninth Congress). 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE PRINTING OF 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 198 ENTITLED “THE 
COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 44, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 44 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Government Operations ten thousand addi- 
tional copies of House Document 198 of the 
Eighty-fourth Congress entitled “The Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations.” 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING THE PRINTING OF 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF “CATA- 
LOG OF FEDERAL AIDS TO STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS” AND 
THE 1965 SUPPLEMENT THERETO 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 45, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 45 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed thirty-two thousand additional 
copies each of the committee prints entitled 
(1) “Catalog of Federal Aids to State and 
Local Governments," Eighty-eighth Congress, 
second session, and (2) “Catalog of Federal 
Aids to State and Local Governments—Sup- 
plement, January 4, 1965,” Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session; prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
for the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations; of which twenty-one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty copies of each shall 
be for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, and ten thousand and fifty copies of 
each shall be for the use of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 250] 
Andrews, Foley Powell 
George W. Harvey, Mich. Resnick 
Andrews, Holland Roosevelt 
Glenn Kee Rumsfeld 
Blatnik Khuczynski Ryan 
Bolling Kornegay Sisk 
Bonner Lindsay Thomas 
Cabell McCarthy Thompson, N.J 
Cahill Madden ‘oll 
Cramer Murray Walker, Miss 
Edmondson O'Neill, Mass. Willis 
Erlenborn Pike Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 394 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill H.R. 8496. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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THE FRANCIS CASE MEMORIAL 
BRIDGE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 5) designating the bridge crossing 
the Washington Channel near the inter- 
section of the extension of 13th and G 
Streets SW., the Francis Case Memorial 
Bridge,” and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the bridge 
crossing the Washington Channel of the Po- 
tomac River on Interstate Route 95, ap- 
proximately one hundred yards downstream 
from the outlet gate of the Tidal Basin, 
near the intersection of the extension of 
Thirteenth and G Streets Southwest, shall 
be known and designated as the “Francis 
Case Memorial Bridge”. Any law, regula- 
tion, map, document, record, or other paper 
of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia in which such bridge is referred 
to shall be held to refer to such bridge as 
the “Francis Case Memorial Bridge“. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall place on the “Francis Case 
Memorial Bridge” plaques of suitable and 
appropriate design. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit copies of this resolution to the wife 
of the late Senator Francis Case, Myrle Case; 
his daughter, Jane Case Commander; and his 
granddaughter, Catherine. - 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’MILLAN 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCMILLAN: 
Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the bridge crossing the Washington 
Channel of the Potomac River on Interstate 
Route 95, approximately one hundred yards 
downstream from the outlet gate of the Tidal 
Basin, near the intersection of the extension 
of Thirteenth and G Streets Southwest, shall 
be known and designated as the ‘Francis 
Case Memorial Bridge’. Any law, regulation, 
map, document, record, or other paper 
of the United States or of the District of Co- 
lumbia in which such bridge is referred to 
shall be held to refer to such bridge as the 
‘Francis Case Memorial Bridge’. 

“Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall place on the ‘Francis Case 
Memorial Bridge’ plaques of suitable and 
appropriate design. 

“Src. 3. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit copies of this resolution to the wife 
of the late Senator Francis Case, Myrle Case; 
his daughter, Jane Case Williams; and his 
granddaughters, Catherine and Julia.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed. 

The preamble was amended as follows: 

Whereas the Congress and the citizens of 
the District of Columbia are sorely saddened 
by the tragic and untimely passing of one 
of the District’s most dedicated and resource- 
ful friends, the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, Francis Case; and 
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Whereas during his long and distinguished 
career in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Senate, 
Francis Case was known and respected for 
his courage and untiring devotion to duty, 
and was loved for his sincerity, modesty, and 
understanding; and 

Whereas he attained enviable stature and 
esteem for his constant cooperation, his wise 
counsel, and his broad comprehension of 
planning and development in the District of 
Columbia; and 

Whereas Francis Case was an architect of 
the twenty-third amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States guaranteeing 
residents of the District of Columbia the 
right to vote for electors for President and 
Vice President; and 

Whereas during his years of service Francis 
Case many measures for improve- 
ments in the District of Columbia and served 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia in 1953 and 1954; 
and 

Whereas through diligent study of past, 
present, and future District of Columbia 
needs, Francis Case gained a thorough grasp 
of District activities and helped fashion firm 
policies that will guide the District for dec- 
ades; and 

Whereas after having served on the Sen- 
ate Committee on the District of Columbia 
through the years 1951 to 1954, Francis Case 
returned voluntarily to the committee in 
1959 and 1960 to serve again the people of 
the District despite his increased responsi- 
bilities in the United States Senate; and 

Whereas his able and dedicated service as 
a member of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works contributed immeasurably to the 
development and improvement of the high- 
way transportation system in the District of 
Columbia; and 

Whereas it was through his remarkable 
dedication to duty that Francis Case helped 
bring about major District of Columbia ex- 
pansion of highway and bridge construction, 
through the enactment of the District of Co- 
lumbia public works program in 1954, that is 
a lasting monument to his service: Now, 
therefore, be it 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCORPORATING THE YOUTH 
COUNCILS ON CIVIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 3329) to 
incorporate the Youth Councils on Civic 
Affairs, and for other purposes, with 
amendments of the Senate thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “title’ and in- 
sert: Act“. 

Page 2, line 7, strike out chapter“ and 
insert: Act“. 

Page 6, line 1, strike out “title” and in- 
sert: Act“. 

Page 8, strike out all after line 5 over to 
and including line 3 on page 9 and insert: 

“Sec. 14 (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory author- 
ity of a State or other political subdivision 
of the United States. The audit shall be 
conducted at the place or places where the 
accounts of the corporation are normally 
kept. All books, accounts, financial records, 
reports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the cor- 
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poration and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit; and full facilities 
for verifying transactions with the balances 
or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians shall be afforded to 
such person or persons. 

“(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of the 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and include such statements, together with 
the independent auditor’s opinion of those 
statements, as are necessary to present fairly 
the corporation’s assets and liabilities, sur- 
plus or deficit with an analysis of the changes 
therein during the year, supplemented in rea- 
sonable detail by a statement of the cor- 
poration’s income and expenses during the 
year, including (1) the results of any trad- 
ing, manufacturing, publishing, or other 
commercial-type endeavor carried on by the 
corporation, and (2) a schedule of all con- 
tracts requiring payments in excess of $10,- 
000 and any payments of compensation, sal- 
aries, or fees at a rate ir excess of $10,000 
per annum. The report shall not be printed 
as a public document.” 

Page 9, lines 20 and 21, strike out “chap- 
ter” and insert: Act“. 

Page 9, line 21, after “reserved” insert: “to 
the Congress”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, and on 
behalf of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. O'NEILL], a member of the 
committee, I call up the resolution, House 
Resolution 527, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 9567) 
to strengthen the educational resources of 
our colleges and universities and to provide 
financial assistance for students in postsec- 
ondary and higher education. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read fc: amendment under the 
five-minute rule by titles instead of by sec- 
tions. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendinents as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DELANEY] for 1 hour. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmITH] and now yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 


%% RE ARI tate ne ap mee te RR si: | 
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Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 527 pro- 
vides an open rule with 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
9567, a bill to strengthen the educational 
resources of our colleges and universities 
and to provide financial assistance for 
students in post secondary and higher 
education. The rule also provides that 
the bill shall be read for amendment by 
titles instead of by sections. 

The incredible growth of the American 
college population has been well pub- 
licized. In the 10 years from 1954 to 
1964 the number of college and univer- 
sity students climbed from 2.4 to 4.8 mil- 
lion—an increase of 100 percent. It ap- 
pears that this accelerated rate of growth 
will continue into the next decade. The 
projected enrollment in 1970 is 6.9 mil- 
lion students and by 1973, this figure is 
expected to jump to 8 million. 

Less well known is the increase in the 
number of colleges and universities. 
Since the war the number of institutions 
of higher education in this country has 
risen 250 percent, from 866 to approxi- 
mately 2,300. As existing facilities have 
become overcrowded and as new institu- 
tions have sprung up, academic quality 
has often been sacrificed for the sake of 
growth. Inadequate library resources, a 
lack of qualified teachers, packed class- 
rooms, and insufficient scholarship funds 
characterize many of the Nation’s col- 
leges and universities. 

It is the purpose of H.R. 9567 to over- 
come, or at least to ameliorate, some of 
these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 527. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DELANEY ], House Resolution 527 will pro- 
vide an open rule with 2 hours of debate 
for consideration of H.R. 9567, the 
Higher Education Act. The rule also 
provides that the bill will be read by title 
for purposes of amendment. The bill 
provides for a series of programs aimed 
at strengthening our higher educational 
institutions’ physical facilities, and in- 
creasing available financial support to in- 
sure an education for qualified students. 

Title I provides for a program of finan- 
cial support for colleges and universi- 
ties which offer community service 
courses as part of an accredited program 
of study. Fifty million dollars in grants 
is authorized for the first of a 5-year 
program. Each State is to receive $100,- 
000, the remainder to be divided among 
the States on a population basis. 

Title IZ authorizes $50 million for the 
first of a 5-year program for grants to 
schools to assist them in acquiring books 
and other library materials. Basic 
grants of $5,000 per school are author- 
ized, with supplemental grants available 
not to exceed $10 per each full-time 
student. 

Additionally $15 million is authorized 
for the first year of a 5-year program for 
grants to schools to establish scholar- 
ships and other assistance for students 
wishing to study to become librarians. 

Five million dollars is authorized for 
the first year of a 5-year program to en- 
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able the Library of Congress to purchase 
further materials and increase the pace 
of its cataloging of available scholar- 
ship material. 

Title III provides $30 million for 
grants to assiss developing and new col- 
Jeges and universities to expand to meet 
the growing demand. Grants are to be 
used to provide fellowships and stipends, 
available at such institutions, to bring to 
them professors from established insti- 
tutions as instructors. A program of 
cooperation between established institu- 
tions and developing ones is to be en- 
couraged to assist newer institutions in 
their efforts to meet today’s needs. 

Mr. Speaker, these three titles have, I 
believe, wide support. It is in title IV 
where major disagreements raise their 
heads. This title provides for student 
assistance programs containing both 
grants and loans. Most everyone ap- 
proves of assistance to qualified and 
needy students. However, testimony re- 
ceived raises questions as to the methods 
we are pursuing in this bill. Federal 
funds in the amount of $235 million— 
over a 3-year period—are made avail- 
able for grants to students. The pro- 
gram will be administered through the 
schools. Additionally the program of 
student loan insurance, together with a 
Federal payment to banks and other pri- 
vate lenders of one-half of the interest— 
or 3 percent of 3 percent—on student 
loans, is broadened. To encourage 
them to set up such programs, $17.5 mil- 
lion is authorized to be distributed 
among the States. Some 16 States now 
have such programs, and testimony be- 
fore the Rules Committee indicated that 
5 or 6 other States were considering such 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, testimony indicated that 
such programs will treat equally needy 
and qualified students differently, de- 
pending on whether they receive scholar- 
ships or loans. Additionally, these pro- 
grams are aimed at the needy student 
and do not assist those upon whom the 
squeeze is increasing dramatically, the 
middle-income groups. The problem in- 
creases as costs of education increase— 
and they continue to increase. 

Title IV takes the work-study college 
program out of the poverty program and 
puts it into the Office of Education in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—$129 million is authorized for 1 
year to carry out the program. 

Title V doubles the funds available for 
grants for construction of teaching facil- 
ities to $580 million for fiscal 1966. 

Title VI provides that the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House of Representatives is au- 
thorized to establish, on or after the be- 
ginning of each session, an advisory to 
make studies and recommendations with 
respect to programs established by this 
act or affected by the amendments made 
by this act, for the purpose of assisting 
the committee and any subcommittee 
thereof exercising jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of any program. 

The members of the advisory council 
shall be entitled to receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the chairman of the 
committee but not to exceed $100 per day, 
including travel time. 
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There apparently are more than 200 
various advisory committees in existence 
at the present time. There seems to be 
no limitation on the number of people 
who can be appointed to this advisory 
council, and it is not clear to me just how 
effective they might be or why some 
present council cannot do it or why the 
committee staff cannot do it. It would 
appear that most any number of in- 
dividuals could be placed on this council 
at the direction of the chairman, each of 
whom would receive $100 per day. It is 
questionable to me as to whether or not 
this is an appropriate thing to do. 

Now, since this matter was heard be- 
fore the Committee on Rules, some in- 
formation has been brought to the at- 
tention of some of us in connection with 
the fraternities and sororities at the vari- 
ous colleges. I believe you will recall 
in the civil rights bill certain language 
was placed therein. The information 
now is to the effect that the Commis- 
sion does not feel that this language 
applies to them. It is my understanding 
that additional language identical with 
the language in the civil rights bill will 
be offered as an amendment to this 
bill, and in my opinion it should be sup- 
ported. 

I think the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Rules, will shortly 
explain this situation to us. It comes 
to all of us as something rather new, 
and I hope that the Members will heed 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Virginia so that when we have a chance 
to vote on this particular amendment 
we will be aware of what is taking place. 

Mr. Speaker, I have several requests 
for time and I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Rules [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I shall support the rule for the con- 
sideration of this bill. There has, how- 
ever, been brought to my attention on 
yesterday a matter that I think should 
be corrected—a practice that is being 
threatened by the department of the 
agency in charge of education. It re- 
quires a moment or two of explanation 
as to the background of this matter 
in order that the House may understand 
nap this amendment will be proposing 

0. 

Many of the Members will recall that 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1964—that was 
last year—during the consideration of 
that bill, before the Committee on Rules, 
it came to the attention of the commit- 
tee that the Commission on Civil Rights 
was exploring the field of sororities, fra- 
ternities, and other social organizations 
in order to lay the ground for bringing 
them under the civil rights bill with 
respect to their membership. When that 
was understood, the committee, when the 
bill was brought to the floor, proposed 
an amendment which was accepted by 
the House which laid down the policy 
with respect to the personnel of purely 
social organizations. 

There was a great deal of agitation 
about it at the time on the part of the 
fraternal organizations of all kinds, and 
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religious groups, and the Congress at 
that time enacted this amendment. This 
is the language of the amendment: 

Nothing in this or any other Act shall be 
construed as authorizing the Commission, its 
Advisory Committees, or any person under 
its supervision or control to inquire into or 
investigate any membership practices or in- 
ternal operations of any fraternal organiza- 
tion, any college or university fraternity or 
sorority, any private club or any religious 
organization. 


Congress thought at that time that we 
had laid down a policy on that subject 
which would be respected. Now under 
the education program that department 
now proposes to dictate to the univer- 
sities that they must supervise the ad- 
mission policies of all fraternities and 
social organizations that are connected 
with the universities. This provision of 
law, I am told, was brought to the at- 
tention of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. He construes the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, because it had reference to the 
problem at that time of the Commission 
on Civil Rights doing these things, as 
prohibiting the Civil Rights Commission 
from interfering with the personnel and 
membership of fraternities and sororities, 
but says that because the Commission 
is mentioned it does not apply to his 
department. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
money that you are going to appropriate 
today for the education of the youth in 
the higher colleges and universities is 
about to be used to blackmail the colleges 
who are to be the recipients of it into 
supervising and controlling the member- 
ship policies and other policies of the 
fraternities and sororities. I am sure 
that that is not what Congress intends 
in this bill, and I am sure that there is 
no effort on the part of the Congress to 
interfere with private clubs and social 
organizations and their membership. 

There should be a freedom, as there 
has been up to now, to select their own 
membership 

Mr. Speaker, an amendment is going to 
be offered to this bill which will prohibit 
the Commissioner of Education from 
interfering in this matter. The amend- 
ment will be in the identical language 
that Congress has already used in pro- 
hibiting the Commission on Civil Rights 
to go into this matter. That amendment 
will say, in the identical language used 
by Congress just last year in the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act itself, which laid 
down the policy, on page 78, section 704, 
wherein it says that: 

Nothing contained in this Act or any 
other Act shall be construed to authorize the 
exercise of any agency over curriculum and 
program of instruction— 


And so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, to that will be added this 
language, and this, as I said before, is 
the identical language passed last year 
with respect to the Commission on Civil 
Rights. The language is as follows: 

Shall not interfere with— 


So and so and so on— 


or the membership practices or internal op- 
erations of any fraternal organization, any 
college or university fraternity or sorority 
or any private club or any religious organiza- 
tion. 
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Mr. Speaker, we thought we had cov- 
ered the waterfront last year. Appar- 
ently there is a different construction 
placed upon the language by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to make this 
thing clear, I hope that the House will 
accept this amendment. 

I have before me a newspaper article 
where the Commissioner of Education 
has proclaimed that this is the policy he 
intends to pursue, to compel colleges and 
universities to supervise and dictate 
whatever he dictates with respect to 
their membership, under pain of being 
denied participation in the grants pro- 
vided under this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, and my friends, this is 
going a little bit too far. We have gone 
plenty far on these matters already. 

I do hope that the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor will not interpose any 
objection to this amendment which is 
actually needed because of the policy 
that has already been laid down by the 
Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if I may, I yield myself 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to refer for 
the moment to title VI of this bill where- 
in the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor can appoint 
this Advisory Council. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that 
would actually break down the rules and 
the procedures of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This is like a special or select 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the prerogative of ap- 
pointing those Members has always been 
left to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and not to the chairman of 
@ committee. 

Mr. Speaker, such procedure will by- 
pass the prerogatives of the Speaker, it 
will bypass the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, and it will bypass the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

I think it would be a very bad prece- 
dent, and I hope we can amend that very 
bad language in title VI out of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 8 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent debate is on the rule and whether 
or not we will adopt it. This involves 

procedures. Incidentally, I was very im- 
pressed to hear the chairman of the 
Rules Committee and our ranking mi- 
nority member of the Rules Committee 
LMr. SmIrH] expound this procedural 
question that is involved in the substan- 
tive aspects of the bill. 

I am not here to discuss any of the 
substantive aspects. I am taking the 
floor as a member of the Select Commit- 
tee of the Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of the Congress. 

I read the minority views for the first 
time a few minutes ago, and I am 
shocked. If this is an accurate statement 
of the procedures followed by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
House there should be Members, on both 
sides of the aisle here, in the well of the 
House protesting a rule being granted, 
and they should vote against it. 
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Maybe these charges are not true, but 
I will read one of the bylines. 

“A mockery of the legislative process.“ 

If the charges stated here are not true 
I hope someone on the majority side or 
on the minority side who might disagree 
with these charges will take the floor and 
say they are not. 

Among other things that are rather 
basic, the function of the Rules Com- 
mittee, as I understand it, is to be cer- 
tain that matters are ready for floor de- 
bate. In other words, that there are 
printed reports accompanying the bill, 
that the committee has held hearings, 
and there are written reports of those 
hearings available to the House; that 
witnesses who wish to be heard were 
heard, and that proper consideration was 
given to the gathering of what wisdom 
and knowledge exists within our society 
that may bear on the questions involved 
in the proposed legislation. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I only heard part of 
the gentleman’s remarks as I came in. 
I assume there was some conversation 
going on about improper hearings or no 
hearings being held on this bill; is that 
correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me restate the case 
to the gentleman: I was distressed, I said, 
to read the minority views which I just 
read a few minutes ago. I am concerned, 
and I made the statement that if these 
charges are true—I do not know whether 
they are or not—but if they are then it is 
very clear in my mind this matter is not 
ready for floor debate. I am surprised 
that the Rules Committee would grant a 
rule. I had not reached the point in my 
discussion whether or not there had been 
adequate consideration. I would say to 
the gentleman. But one of the state- 
ments made here in the minority views is 
that in the last 20 minutes the committee 
had rubber-stamped the new scholar- 
ship program, which they had not dis- 
cussed, then went on and passed it out. 
There was no testimony taken on this 
very important and new provision by the 
subcommittee or the full committee. 

Is this true? Did you have a hearing 
on the actual features of this provision 
that were going in the bill? 

Mr. GIBBONS. We had very extensive 
hearings. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know you had those. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I want to be brief. We 
did not only that, but we had long 
sessions with the subcommittee and dis- 
cussed this proposition among other pro- 
posals. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand all that. 

Mr. GIBBONS. At which time we 
called in people, student aid people at 
the universities and schools, and took 
statements of people in that field. We 
had informal discussion for hours and 
hours and hours around the conference 
table. 

Mr. CURTIS. You did not have ad- 
ministrative witnesses to testify to this 
so-called new scholarship plan and that 
testimony is not available to the House; 
am I correct? 
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Mr. GIBBONS. No, I do not believe 
you are correct on that. Iam not trying 
to evade the question but I say, we did 
have long extended hearings and discus- 
sions on this, some of which were tran- 
scribed, and they are here, and some of 
which were not. I think too that those 
hearings were adequately participated in 
by the minority members of the subcom- 
mittee handling this particular piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that is the issue that has been 
drawn in the minority views and that is 
what I am seeking to find out. The gen- 
tleman has not addressed himself to the 
charges made in the minority views in 
regard to the procedures followed in pre- 
paring this matter for floor debate. Iam 
again going to say this, if someone on 
the committee is not ready to state that 
this is inaccurate I must reiterate my 
statement that in my judgment, this 
matter is not ready for floor debate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for taking the floor and 
focusing the attention of the House on 
the procedures that were employed in 
the consideration by the full committee 
of this bill. I want to indicate my agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Grssons] to the extent he indicates 
that the subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon IMrs. Green] did hold extensive 
hearings on the legislation as it was 
originally presented. The subcommittee 
did a thorough job, in my opinion. I be- 
lieve it should be acknowledged, as we 
discuss the procedure followed by the 
full committee, that the subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Green 
did explore this subject in considerable 
depth. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the gentleman the minority views 
fully sets forth that point as to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon and does com- 
mend the gentlewoman for the very fine 
method in which the hearings were held. 
That is why I responded to the gentle- 
man from Florida, that he did not ad- 
dress his attention to the serious charges 
in the minority report on the procedures. 
Because it is pointed out in the minority 
views that this kind of work was done, 
to the credit of the full committee and 
the subcommittee. 

The charges say however, that all this 
work was disregarded. Here is another 
headline in the minority views—“The 
‘word’ from downtown,” actually charg- 
ing that the President sent word to bring 
in a new measure that the committee 
had not even held hearings on and had 
not interrogated Government witnesses 
on. 

Now let me say this. I am not mpeni: 
ing as a Republican. I am 
one who is deeply concerned about the 
legislative process. Some of you self- 
styled liberals who possibly were not in 
the House at the time the fight occurred 
to enlarge the Committee on Rules— 
that is the first fight—some of you may 
remember though that I was one over 
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on this side who voted for the enlarge- 
ment because I felt there was a need for 
the party that had the majority to be 
able to move forward, and if there was 
any claim of obstruction, then this re- 
form should eliminate it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman from California to yield 
me 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I must confess that 
since then, the way the majority has 
used this power has had little relation 
to letting the House work its will, what 
with closed rules, where closed rules were 
not justified and what with waiving 
points of order where waiving of such 
points of order was not justified and 
throttling the House so that it could not 
offer proper amendments and debate 
matters in a full and orderly fashion. 

Now charges such as contained in the 
minority views must be supported by 
truth, and, when so supported, be backed 
by member on both sides of the aisle. I 
am disappointed at the leadership on 
my side of the aisle in this matter. We 
all must realize that serious charges such 
as those contained in the minority views 
should not be made unless those making 
the charges and their party leaders are 
willing to back them up and by backing 
them up, I mean at least making a fight 
on the rule itself and then if we are 
defeated and we probably would be, then 
to carry the issue to the next place and 
finally if necessary to the people of this 
country. I am satisfied that there are 
enough Members of the Democratic 
party as well as Republican who feel 
deeply the way I do on this subject of 
proper procedures. It has nothing to 
do with our judgment on substantive 
issues. It has to do with whether the 
House is to be a study and deliberative 
body to try to reach proper and wise 
judgments; or whether the House is sim- 
ply to be a conduit where judgments 
rendered elsewhere in the society are 
rammed through, using tactics other 
than fair argument and debate through 
wheeling and dealing and through arm 
twisting. 

I am sure that the Democratic Party 
and the leadership does not want to have 
this an issue in an election. I do not, 
either, because I do not believe it ever 
should reach that point. There should 
be enough on the majority side of the 
House to realize what I am saying here 
does not have anything to do with Re- 
publicans and Democrats, but it has to do 
with the very vitality of the congres- 
sional system. Believe me, that is at 
stake. 

I shall read into the Recorp the perti- 
nent portions of the minority views which 
has created my concern: 

MiNonrry VIEWS 

We, the undersigned, have reservations 
about this bill in its present form. Even by 
the sometimes bizarre procedural standards 
of this committee, the treatment accorded 
this bill has been wholly unsatisfactory. Be 
fore turning to the merits of the bill, it is 
important to note the procedure by which 
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this committee dealt with legislation affect- 
ing so vital a national interest as higher 
education. 


“A MOCKERY OF THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS” 


Our Democratic colleague, Mr. PUCINSKI, as 
quoted by the Wall Street Journal of July 1, 
1965, described the handling of this bill as 
“a mockery of the legislative process.” We 
agree; the committee’s performance was so 
absurd and so demeaning to the integrity of 
the Congress as to invite repudiation. 

Before the full committee made its 
changes, the Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation under the chairmanship of our col- 
league, Mrs. GREEN, had given careful con- 
sideration to the legislation as originally 
proposed by the administration. The sub- 
committee had struck out provisions for Fed- 
eral guarantees of student loans (mainly on 
the grounds that this need is being met by an 
increasing number of State and private loan 
guarantee programs). As reported by the 
subcommittee the bill still contained a con- 
troversial provision for Federal scholarships. 

The subcommittee print came before the 
full committee on May 20, and on May 21 
the committee voted to delete the scholar- 
ship provisions. Further consideration by 
the full committee was then suspended and 
the subcommittee print was laid on the 
chairman's desk. Thereafter, some members 
of the subcommittee informally worked out 
a scholarship plan keyed to NDEA loans 
which also involved repeal of the forgiveness 
provision of the loan program. No further 
action was taken on the higher education 
bill until June 24, when a clean bill was 
ordered reported in an extraordinary late 
afternoon session. 

It was this unusual meeting which our 
colleague termed “a mockery of the legis- 
lative process.“ In a meeting lasting less 
than 20 minutes the committee majority 
rubber-stamped the new scholarship plan 
which it had not discussed, reinstated the 
Federal student loan guarantee plan pre- 
viously rejected by the subcommittee, re- 
pudiated the subcommittee by reinstating 
the loan forgiveness feature of the NDEA, 
accepted an amendment ‘which extends 
NDEA loans to new categories of institu- 
tions (an idea not previously discussed), 
and approved authorizations in excess of 
$600 million annually without even having 
a clean print to examine. The question is 
why such a procedure was adopted. It could 
not have been the burning urgency of re- 
porting some bill at any cost, because the 
bill that was introduced to carry out this 
hasty action was not itself reported until 
July 8. Certainly no impending crisis jus- 
tified such action. 

It is common knowledge that this unjusti- 
fied action to approve a bill virtually sight 
unseen was ordered by the White House. 


THE “WORD” FROM DOWNTOWN 


This procedure by which congressional 
committees demean themselves and the en- 
tire legislative process is coming to be known 
as “getting the word from downtown.” We 
raise no objection to a decent regard for 
the wishes of the President in legislative 
matters; this is part of the traditional rela- 
tionship between a President and his party 
in the Congress. But we do protest the 
abject surrender of legislative responsibili- 
ties, often made—as in this case—in response 
to demands from the White House (whether 
originating from the President or not) which 
border on the irrational. 

We note in the instance of this hastily 
assembled committee meeting on June 24 
that on that very evening the President ad- 
dressed a $100 per plate Democratic dinner 
and ticked off nine congressional “achieve- 
ments” (And as if to give towering sub- 
stance to my words tonight, the Congress 
in one day—today—moved on many fronts 
* + +”), listing first the reporting of the 
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higher education bill. We should hate to 
think that the White House ordered hasty 
action on a measure of this importance simp- 
ly to provide the President with a few lines 
in a political speech made later that evening. 

Some of our Democratic colleagues per- 
haps feel that they can do no more than 
complain in private while they acquiesce to 
a callous disregard for the integrity of the 
Congress, but we feel that we have an obli- 
gation to the American people to bring this 
sort of procedure to their attention. 

This Congress—by yielding to unreason- 
able demands—is endangering the separa- 
tion of powers which is fundamental to our 
structure of government. We submit that 
the demand to act precipitously on H.R. 9567 
was unreasonable and represents a profound 
contempt for education itself. Certainly the 
handling of this bill provides a vivid example 
of how power is misused when it becomes too 
concentrated. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the yielding to me by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

I do not want to belabor the point. I 
merely want to state categorically that 
there was not any arm twisting from the 
White House on this bill. There was 
very little interest in this bill from the 
White House. Frankly, I do not recall 
any Member from the White House, the 
President or anybody else, ever talking 
to me about this bill. I attended prac- 
tically every committee meeting and 
practically every session. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield further at this time. 

I should like to state that I appreciate 
the gentleman’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion with respect to the hearings held 
by the subcommittee, of which he and I 
are members. Now, the gentleman seems 
to be coming to the defense of the pro- 
cedure in the full committee. To me, 
that is indefensible. 

Does the gentleman from Florida agree 
that a meeting of the full committee was 
called for 3 o'clock one afternoon, that 
notice was given that same day, that the 
committee met for only 20 minutes, as 
charged in the minority views, and that 
no consideration whatsoever was given 
to some titles of this bill before it was 
reported? 

Does the gentleman agree that was the 
day the President spoke to a $100-a- 
plate dinner downtown at which time he 
reported that the full committee had 
reported this bill? 

Does the gentleman take issue with 
those statements? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am sorry; I do not 
recall that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What does the gentle- 
man not recall? Which part of it? 

Mr. GIBBONS. The whole statement, 
frankly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman does 
not recall that the committee reported 
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the bill at an extraordinary meeting in 
the afternoon, during which the com- 
mittee devoted only 20 minutes to it? 
Mr. GIBBONS. We discussed this bill 
many times in the full committee and 
many times in the subcommittee, as the 


appreciate the gentleman's clearing up 
the previous point. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I realize that the gen- 
tleman is disappointed. I am sorry I 
cannot help him. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman’s col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsxr] had 
quite a bit to say to the press that day 
about the procedure. He called it a 
“mockery of the legislative process.” I 
wish he were on the floor today to re- 
state his views. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am sorry; I do not 
know what Mr. Pucrnsxr has said. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If he has not done so, 
I hope the gentleman will read the mi- 
nority views, which provide a clear ex- 
planation of what we are talking about. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I merely wish to say that 
the gentleman from Michigan is abso- 
lutely correct. The subcommittee did 
work hard and long on this legislation, 
but when the full committee dropped 
scholarships from the act then it seemed 
to be at a loss as to which way to move. 
The subcommittee then rather informal- 
ly worked some more and came up with 
a new scholarship proposal and put in 
insured loans from private lenders, which 
the full committee had never even con- 
sidered. The subcommittee had origi- 
nally dropped part B since there was so 
little support for federally insured loans. 

Then when the bill came before the full 
committee this bill was rushed through 
in a very few minutes. Members who 
happened to have offices a long way from 
the Rayburn Building like myself did not 
have time to get over there to even vote. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I will say that the gentleman is absolute- 
ly correct. On the afternoon in question 
I know I was in my office, and I made in- 
quiry to see whether a quorum was pres- 
ent. A quorum was not present. I was 
advised it would be, perhaps, in 15 min- 
utes. I got there somewhat later, and 
the meeting had met, acted, and ad- 
journed. 

I believe the gentleman was in a simi- 
lar position. He had a distinguished 
visitors in his office and was unable to 
get there in time. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is correct. 
The gentleman also knows both of us 
were extremely interested in this legis- 
lation and in trying to make the best 
Possible bill come before the House. 
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Mr. REID of New York. That is ac- 
curate. 

Again I would like to pay my compli- 
ments most warmly to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon who was extremely con- 
scientious in her handling of the hear- 
ings and of the bill. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9567) to strengthen the 
educational resources of our colleges and 
universities and to provide financial as- 
sistance for students in postsecondary 
and higher education. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 9567, with Mr. 
Vaxrk in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, with 
the bill I place before you today, H.R. 
9567, the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
we declare our recognition that higher 
education is the keystone of our educa- 
tional program upon whose strength the 
success of our efforts to achieve full 
educational opportunity vitally depends. 

By this fall over 5 million students will 
be taking notes in some 2,300 institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Today we act, not react. We no longer 
chase sputniks across the skies with a 
hastily devised program of scholarships 
for science. With this bill we proceed 
toward molding the myth of higher edu- 
cation for all into vivid, democratic 
reality. 

The most acute problem we currently 
face is devising a way for the financially 
weak to hurdle the fiscal barriers to ob- 
taining a degree. While higher educa- 
tion is now deemed a necessity by the 
President, it remains condemned as a 
luxury by spiraling costs. 

One year at a public institution now 
empties a bank account containing 
$1,560, while the same term in a private 
college requires an outlay of $2,370. We 
may not be able to lower the price tag, 
but we can try to open the doors for 
those who previously could only press 
their noses against the window and stare. 

We intend, by way of the colleges and 
universities, to deliver to those in need a 
package comprising educational oppor- 
tunity grants on a sliding scale from $200 
to $800 per year per person, partially 
subsidized interest and guaranteed prin- 
cipal on loans obtained from State and 
commercial sources, and increased work- 
study opportunities. 

The needy encompass students not 
only from low-income families, although 
their priority in this aid program is as- 
sured, but also from families in the mid- 
dle-income brackets who find that the 
cost of educating their children has far 
outstripped their unaided ability to pay. 
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If we enact this bill, next year over 
150,000 prospective students who would 
otherwise have to forego college attend- 
ance and enlist in the army of the un- 
employed because unskilled will be able 
to mix these sources of funds so as to 
withstand the college price squeeze. 

We do not plan to deposit students at 
the entrance to the campus and abandon 
them to institutions whose performance 
and facilities are so deficient as to stifle 
the student’s potential talent. This bill 
also seeks to upgrade the quality of the 
higher education it would render so 
much more accessible. 

To remedy the current situation in 
which many students finish high school 
with more advanced information better 
taught than in some colleges, H.R. 9567 
prescribes improvement by association. 

Well-to-do colleges would unite with 
their poorer sisters through faculty and 
student exchanges and other joint pro- 
grams. Cooperation between developing 
institutions themselves and with busi- 
ness organizations are other bill-sup- 
ported routes to survival by growth in 
excellence. The faculty crisis faced by 
these institutions would be alleviated by 
use of fellowships encouraging qualified 
graduate students or junior faculty 
members into teaching there. 

Since the true university is, as Car- 
lyle pointed out, a collection of books, 
the libraries of every interested insti- 
tution would be enriched by an infusion 
of funds to acquire the rapidly multi- 
plying number of books and related li- 
brary materials with special emphasis on 
sharing of resources. The thin ranks of 
personnel trained in librarianship would 
be augmented by grants authorized by 
this legislation. 

The mounting demand for buildings 
to accommodate even larger enrollments 
would be met by doubling the amounts 
previously available under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 for con- 
struction programs at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. 

Every college or university willing to 
participate would be brought into the 
mainstream of the life of its community 
through the federally underwritten offer- 
ing of community service programs. 
Welfare, water supply, employment, 
transportation, housing, public health, 
patterns of discrimination—all would be 
treated through courses or conferences 
or studies directed at those in the com- 
munity best equipped to deal with them. 

These then are the various surgical in- 
struments which the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has devised to remove 
the tumor of stagnation from higher edu- 
cation in America. We could not have 
developed them without the untiring ef- 
forts of Congresswoman EDITH GREEN 
and her colleagues on the Special Sub- 
committee on Education. For 15 days 
they heard and examined numerous wit- 
nesses here and in Chicago. The extent 
and scope of this bill is the best monu- 
ment to their endeavor. 

That the solutions we are searching 
for are not around the corner, that re- 
vitalizing and reinforcing higher educa- 
tion will be an arduous, long-term task, 
is no excuse for not trying. Inch by inch 
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or, in the case of this bill, yard by yard, 
we shall move forward the cause of high- 
er education in accordance with our dem- 
ocratic ideals. 

In so doing, we provide all of our chil- 
dren the increased opportunity to ac- 
quire knowledge and skills at a college 
or university reasonably endowed with 
books to peruse, buildings in which to 
study, and teachers to admire in the edu- 
cational cathedral of the Great Society. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] such time as she may consume. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, first of all, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of 
Representatives for his most generous 
comments and remarks and also say to 
him that without the assistance of all of 
the members of the subcommittee, it 
would have been impossible to bring this 
legislation to the floor of the House today. 

Mr. Chairman, on both sides of the 
aisle was a great deal of time and energy 
and effort that went into the writing of 
this legislation. It is my judgment that 
the full Committee on Education and 
Labor is bringing to the House a bill that 
is worthy of your support and that will, 
as the chairman has so very accurately 
and eloquently described, make educa- 
tional opportunities available to thou- 
sands of students that do not have them 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, if passed, will 
strengthen institutions of higher educa- 
tion and it will also help to expand edu- 
cational programs, both new and old. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go into a little 
detail on the various titles of the bill and 
the reasons for this particular legislation. 
May I first of all call your attention to 
the situation to which the chairman of 
the committee referred, the spiraling en- 
rollments in our institutions of higher 
education. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1954, just 10 years 
ago, or 11 years ago, we had 2.4 million 
students in our colleges and universities. 
In 1964, a decade later, we had 4.8 million 
students. 

By 1970, we will have almost 7 million 
students and by 1973, we will have 8 
million students in institutions of higher 
education. 

Mr. Chairman, may I also call your 
attention to the tremendous increase in 
the number of institutions themselves. 
There has been an increase of 250 per- 
cent since World War II. At that time 
we had 866 colleges and universities. 
Today we have over 2,200. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
again accurately referred to the spiral- 
ing costs of college and the fact that it 
is impossible for a family of modest 
means to send their children to the col- 
lege of their choice. So the needs today 
are in terms of college instruction, in 
terms of library facilities, in terms of 
library books, and materials, and in 
terms of qualified instructional person- 
nel at all institutions across the country. 

Mr. Chairman, since one of the most 
important provisions of this bill has to 
do with the urban colleges, it is also, 
I believe, well to point out the fact that 
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70 percent of the American people live 
in urban areas. During the 1950’s the 
net immigration into the cities was 8 
million and at the same time 85 percent 
of the total population increase in the 
country occurred in these urban centers. 

Mr. Chairman, this has created, of 
course, major problems. So there is 
great need for the city college to do for 
the urban population what the land 
grant college has done for the rural pop- 
ulation of this country. 

There is also a great need for continu- 
ing education. We are told that a busi- 
ness executive requires the equivalent of 
a college degree or a college education 
every 10 years just to stay ahead of his 
business competitors. 

Also, we are well aware of the fact 
that military officers of the United States 
plan, and they do spend a great part of 
their adult lives at colleges and univer- 
sities in order to keep abreast of the 
changing conditions. It is equally im- 
portant that the civilian leaders partici- 
pate in continuing educational programs. 

Mr. Chairman, just as society has a 
stake in the adequate provision of a 
balanced program for the education of 
the young, so it has a very vital stake 
in the provision of a balanced program 
of continuing education for the adult 
population. 

Title I of the bill is designed to assist 
in establishing community service pro- 
grams at our colleges and universities. 
As I said a moment ago, the Morrill Act 
has done a great deal in basic research, 
irrigation, animal husbandry, farm 
economics. So the urban college can 
and should carry on programs in basic 
research in urban affairs—land use, 
house zoning, mass transit, recreaticn, 
health and labor management relations, 
race relations, water pollution and air 
pollution. But no program supported 
under this program could be undertaken 
unless it is consistent with the overall 
objectives of the college or university. 


The State institution or agency that 


would design a State plan, would be rep- 
resentative of the institution of higher 
education in the State. 

The enormity of the needs of Amer- 
ican communities, both urban and sub- 
urban, in solving their social and civic 
problems was stressed by all witnesses. 
Thus we have provided for a $50 million 
authorization for title I. These funds 
would be distributed on a matching basis, 
with the Federal Government providing 
75 percent of the funds the first year, 
and 50 percent thereafter. 

Title II would provide for a program 
to strengthen college libraries. We were 
toid that 50 percent of the libraries in 
4-year institutions, and 80 percent of the 
libraries in 2-year institutions are in- 
adequate. There has been a decline in 
the number of library books per student 
because of increased enroliment. Also, 
enroliment has increased faster than 
student expenditures for books. Statis- 
tics presented to the committee indi- 
cated that an estimated $226 million is 
needed merely to adequately stock the 
shelves of our universities with the books 
necessary for the present student and 
faculty population. We have approved 
this title in the bill, but we do not pro- 
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vide $226 million, rather, we provide $50 
million for the first year. 

I might also call your attention to the 
fact that the number of books has nearly 
doubled between 1958 and 1963. The 
committee was also told that of all the 
scientific knowledge that has ever been 
introduced since the dawn of history, 
over 50 percent has been published since 
the year 1950. I think this portrays this 
explosion of knowledge. Any inade- 
quacies in library facilities and resources 
affect the education of 5 million stu- 
dents and the teaching of 350,000 faculty 
members. We also provide in title L $15 
million for the training of library per- 
sonnel. 

The title contains one other very im- 
portant feature, $5 million will be made 
available to the Library of Congress to 
assist the Library in cataloging books. 
We did this after consultation with the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Administration under whose jurisdic- 
tion this would normally fall. The Li- 
brary of Congress is behind in the cata- 
loging of some books. They do not pur- 
chase and catalog all of the foreign books 
that are used by research libraries. 
If the libraries throughout the country, 
the State and local public libraries in- 
cluded, were to obtain up-to-date cata- 
log card service it would save many, many 
times the $5 million we are authorizing. 
This provision will facilitate a central- 
ized cataloging facility in the Library of 
Congress which will satisfactorily serve 
the needs of our libraries for prompt 
cataloging service. The cost involved is 
small when compared with the economies 
and benefits to be derived. 

Title III, as the chairman indicated, is 
designed to strengthen developing insti- 
tutions. The subcommittee is very, very 
much concerned about the quality of 
education as well as the quantity of edu- 
cation. 

The number of institutions, as I indi- 
cated a moment ago, has increased 250 
percent since the war. There is evidence 
that 10 percent of the 2,200 institutions 
today have not met the minimum stand- 
ards of academic quality required for ac- 
creditation. In some instances the qual- 
ity is so questionable that the Commis- 
sioner of Education advised our subcom- 
mittee that many students are now fin- 
ishing high school with more advanced 
information than is taught in some of 
the small and developing colleges. This 
is really a startling statement, in a coun- 
try that in placing such great emphasis 
on the quality of education and academic 
excellence. This lack of quality must 
not be any longer disregarded. We can- 
not abandon the needs of the poorer col- 
leges because as enrollments increase, we 
need more and more institutions. Thus 
we must make every effort to improve 
existing institutions, 

Mr. Chairman, we therefore make pro- 
vision in this bill for support of coopera- 
tive programs so that established in- 
stitutions can share their strength and 
possibly exchange faculty and students 
with developing institutions. 

Title III is to upgrade the small, in- 
adequately financed, struggling college. 
For this purpose we provide $30 million. 
We do not have State allocations because 
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the number of developing institutions 
varies from State to State and in some 
States the number is much greater than 
in others. The title also provides for a 
National Teaching Fellowship Program 
which is designed to bring bright and 
promising junior faculty members and 
graduate students to developing institu- 
tions. 

Title IV pertains to student assistance. 
With the tremendously increased cost in 
education and with the great manpower 
needs of this country, the subcommittee 
is recommending that we make it pos- 
sible for the exceptionally needy stu- 
dent with promise to attend college. 

Costs at private colleges have increased 
40 percent since 1954. 

Costs at public colleges and universi- 
ties have increased 30 percent since 1954. 
And there is no relief in sight. In fact 
the estimate is that during this next 
decade there will be an increase of 50 
percent in college costs. 

Today I think it is important to know 
that of male students in families that 
have incomes of less than $3,000 and who 
are in the top 10 percent of the class, only 
10 percent of that income group do not go 
to college and of the girls in the top 10 
percent of the class and who come from 
families with less than $3,000 income, 33 
percent are not able to go to college. 
All of the studies have indicated that fi- 
nancial need is one of the most important 
reasons why qualified students do not at- 
tend college. This is a loss that I think 
this Nation cannot afford. Higher educa- 
tion I am sure the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House would agree should not 
be reserved for the wealthy but should 
be available to the qualified young man 
or young woman whether the youth 
comes from a family that is rich or from 
a family that is poor. But if that student 
wants a college education and is willing 
to work for it, then the opportunity to go 
to college should be available to any such 
young man or young woman. 

The burgeoning costs of higher edu- 
cation have already priced baccalaure- 
ate and doctoral degrees completely out 
of the market for many families. 

We have provided for a very flexible 
program of student assistance. In this 
legislation we really provide for three 
different types of student aid. There is 
proposed in part A a new program of 
educational oppurtunity grants for ex- 
ceptionally needy college students. We 
provide that any college or university 
may set aside 25 percent of their annual 
National Defense Education Act Federal 
contribution to the Title II loan pro- 
gram for making educational opportu- 
nity grants to those students who are 
most needy and who would not be able 
to go to college if it were not for the 
educational opportunity grant. These 
students also must show academic or 
iat promise. No grant may exceed 


There is a second par of the program 
which provides for guaranteed student 
loan programs. This is designed pri- 
marily for those students who come 
from middle-income families—those 
students who have not up to this time 
been able to obtain loans under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 
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I say to the Members in all honesty 
that the subcommittee is really con- 
cerned about students from middle-in- 
come families. We feel that they are 
suffering the pinch probably more than 
any other group in the United States 
today. If a person has an average in- 
come and has two or three youngsters 
who are in colleges or universities at the 
same time, there is an almost impossible 
drain on family resources. As part of 
this provision the Federal Government 
will pay part of the interest rate on 
the student loans which will be made 
by commercial lenders. 

There is a third part of the program. 
The college work-study program is being 
transferred from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to the Office of Education. 
We have also liberalized the terms of the 
work-study program so that it is not just 
designed for those students who are in 
the poverty group. Students who come 
from the middle-income families, but 
who need additional financial assistance, 
will now qualify under the work-study 
program and thus be able to earn part 
of their way through college. 

The next part of the program has to 
do with facilities for higher education. 
Two years ago we enacted the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. The amend- 
ments to this act providing for increased 
authorizations have full bipartisan sup- 
port and, if I were setting priorities, they 
would have the highest priority. I be- 
lieve if we were to address the college 
presidents and administrators and ask 
them what they needed the most it would 
be Federal funds to provide classrooms, 
libraries, and laboratories so that they 
will be able to adequately accommodate 
the increasing college enrollments. The 
needs are well documented. May I read 
parts of a few recent news articles: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
July 21, 1965: 

U.S. COLLEGES Brace FOR CRUSH 

A record $14 billion ought to be spent 
on higher education construction in the 
next 5 years to keep pace with the need, ac- 
cording to statistician Vance Grant, of the 
U.S. Office of Education. In the past, supply 
has generally lagged behind demand at a rate 
of about $700 million worth of buildings a 
year. The gap is likely to continue. 


From the University of Colorado News 
Service, August 6, 1965: 

Summer session enrollment in all divisions 
of the University of Colorado totals 13,896 
students, an increase of 1,302 over last year. 


From the Baltimore Sun, July 1, 1965: 


Two of the State colleges already have put 
up “house full” signs for the fall and have 
had to turn away would-be students. 


From the California State Colleges, 
June 29, 1965: 


College officials estimate some 4,000 stu- 
dents who plan to enter the 17 campuses in 
the fall may not be admitted under the 
limitation order. 


From the University of Bridgeport, 
July 9, 1965: 

More than 7,100 students have applied for 
admission to the entering class in the 1965- 
66 academic year beginning in September. 
The entering class will be limited to about 
1,400 students, due, in part, to the shortage 
of residence hall facilities currently avail- 
able. 
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We therefore propose and recommend 
to the House that the funds both for 
construction of undergraduate and 
graduate facilities be doubled. This was 
originally a recormamendation made by 
the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee. It is my understanding 
that later an amendment will be offered, 
which has bipartisan support, to delete 
the categorical limitation on the types 
of buildings that may be constructed 
with assistance under the act. 

Reference has been made to title VI 
of the bill by the gentleman from Ohio. 
Prior to the session today I had a dis- 
cussion with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, the very 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BURLESON]. 

May I say to the Members of the 
House that we had one purpose in ap- 
proving title VI of this bill. It was to 
point up the tremendous numbers of 
advisory committees which are available 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and the lack of such assistance to 
the legislative branch. It was our feel- 
ing that if we were able to call upon the 
experts in the field of education and have 
them when we were actually drafting 
legislation we would be able to do a 
better job. It would also make it pos- 
sible for the legislative branch to be 
more independen? of the executive 
branch in drafting new proposals. 

So these points, briefly, Mr. Chair- 
man—I suppose not too briefiy—cover 
the provisions in the legislation which 
the committee brings to the House on a 
bipartisan basis for your consideration 
and we hope for your approval. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, BURLESON. The gentlewoman 
referred to our discussion about title VI 
of the bill. I want to assure her that I 
have an understanding of the problem, 
as she explained it. It is a worthy con- 
cern, I know, because other committees 
experience the same thing. 

I did not hear the colloquy between 
the gentleman from Ohio and the chair- 
man of the committee, but I did under- 
stand that perhaps it was tentatively 
agreed this title may be dropped. 

Mr. POWELL. We permanently 
agreed to it. 

Mr. BURLESON. Iam sorry I did not 
hear the exchange of views on this mat- 
ter. I can assure you, having that sort 
of understanding, I shall be glad to take 
an interest, when the interest is such and 
the needs are determined, to try to work 
out an agreeable arrangement on this 
particular item, if it is dropped from the 
bill, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], 
the chairman of the committee, for his 
understanding of the problem and his 
willingness and, in fact, his desire to co- 
operate in solving it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this legisla- 
tion and I do it because I think it will 
provide some significant additions to the 
Federal programs which we already have 
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designed to strengthen higher education 
and to broaden the opportunity for stu- 
dents in higher education so that they 
may be able to receive an education be- 
yond high school. 

At the same time, I sincerely hope that 
the House will give serious attention to 
amendments that will be proposed. 
Since H.R. 9567 will pass the House with 
substantial bipartisan support, and will 
certainly be enacted, we should not over- 
look any opportunity to improve the 
legislation. 

Our colleges and universities are a 
vital and fundamental national resource. 
Federal programs exert a profound and 
growing influence on these institutions, 
and we have a grave responsibility to 
assure that this influence is in all re- 
spects a constructive one. This is one 
field in which it is far better to do noth- 
ing at all than to do the wrong thing, or 
to do the right thing in the wrong way. 

Fortunately, the Special Subcommittee 
on Education, which had charge of this 
bill, under the chairmanship of the 
gentlewoman from Oregon, has always 
approached its work carefully. Cer- 
tainly, the gentlewoman from Oregon 
has a commanding knowledge of Fed- 
eral legislation affecting higher educa- 
tion, and an integrity of purpose worthy 
of our highest respect. The bill reflects 
this in being considerably improved over 
earlier versions. 

It is true I have reservations and the 
minority has reservations about some 
parts of this bill. If we were to write 
it by ourselves, we would do it differently. 
However, we cannot write legislation by 
ourselves. We do it in cooperation and 
we hope it is in cooperation with the 
majority. 

I should start my comments out by 
referring to the minority views. To give 
you the background again of what hap- 
pened, the subcommittee under the very 
able chairmanship of the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. Green] went 
thoroughly into this legislation. We 
had grave questions about the way the 
general extension title was written, but 
with the help of the testimony that we 
received and the work in the subcommit- 
tee I think we developed a much more 
acceptable title. We all were enthusi- 
astic about title II, the library section 
of the bill. Then the other sections gave 
us a little more trouble. When we first 
considered this bill in the full com- 
mittee, we took the entire morning ses- 
sion working on it. As a result, the full 
committee knocked out scholarships. 
They felt the scholarship section which 
we had written in the subcommittee and 
the scholarship section which had been 
sent up by the administration were un- 
acceptable. So the full committee 
knocked it out. We then went back as 
a subcommittee, however, informally, 
and developed the scholarship section 
you have before you today. 

Some people in this House believe in 
scholarships and support any kind of 
scholarships that will be offered. Others 
have opposed scholarships. But if you 
can support any scholarship at all, I 
think this is the best one that has been 
developed to date. This is the best 
scholarship section that has been pro- 
vided to this Congress up to this time. 
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Why the majority party on the full com- 
mittee then chose in a few minutes, in a 
special meeting at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, to rush this legislation through, in 
an area where there has always been 
minority cooperation, I do not know. 
They did not do this in the minimum 
wage legislation. I say this, to the great 
credit of the gentleman from California 
Mr. RoosEvettT] that in regard to this 
extremely controversial legislation where 
the minority has been less prone to go 
along with the extreme changes in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, than they are 
on this bill, we had ample time and we 
took more than 1 day to go over the 
changes in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Despite the fact that the minority is less 
prone to support the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act changes that came out of the 
committee than they are this bill, they 
all feel they were fairly treated. We 
were given ample opportunity to present 
our amendments. We were not only 
given a chance to express our views, but 
I would say courteously respected for 
our views, but that did not happen with 
this bill, It was rushed through in less 
than 20 minutes. There are parts of this 
bill which the members of the full com- 
mittee did not know were in it. 

They had never considered, when the 
bill was before the committee, insured 
loans. I believe that the bill now car- 
ries an unacceptable version of insured 
loans. We will be able to change that 
on the floor, I hope, by an amendment 
that either the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. Green] or the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BrapEmAs] will offer, one or 
the other, which will make some very im- 
portant corrections. This should have 
been done in the full committee. 

Another provision that is in the bill 
and that has already been referred to is 
title VI, the Special Advisory Committee 
for the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, provision for another Special Ad- 
visory Committee for the Commissioner 
of Education was originally in the bill 
sent up by the administration, but we 
felt that he had had about enough, and 
it was about time, as an independent 
branch of the Government, that the 
Congress ought to do some thorough 
studies. 

As I recall, when we put in the bill this 
provision for a Special Advisory Commit- 
tee for the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, we expected it to come 
before the full committee and be debated 
and discussed and probably dropped, but 
at least we would have before us the need 
for the kind of study that we ought to 
make in as complex and important an 
area as education. But this was not 
done. 

Now we hear that some Members did 
not even know that this was in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the way the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
ought to operate. This committee has 
reported out more bills in the last Con- 
gress of significant importance than any 
other committee of the House. The same 
thing is happening in this Congress. 
This is one of the most important com- 
mittees in the Congress and it will be in 
the future, judging by the amount of 
Federal aid now that goes for education, 
to say nothing of labor legislation. 
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We bring to you the situation as set 
out in the minority views so that the 
Members of the House will know what 
happened. As a result the majority 
members have the responsibility of con- 
ducting the affairs of that committee so 
they may in the future give us ample op- 
portunity to work out our differences on 
legislation, and so that at least we might 
know what is in the bill when it is re- 
ported. 

The members of the subcommittee 
know what is in the bill, but not all the 
others knew when it is reported with 
that speed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad that the gentleman has focused 
attention on title VI. It is interesting 
to recall that the full committee adopted 
title VI as a part of this legislation with- 
out any discussion or consideration what- 
soever. This was accomplished on that 
afternoon of June 24 when the famous 3 
o’clock meeting was held. 

Now, today, without any further dis- 
cussion, we have heard the chairman of 
the full committee agree that title VI 
should be completely stricken from the 
bill. Of course, it is his privilege to do 
that. But it is a very interesting way of 
legislating. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. POWELL. We could hire consul- 
tants any time we wanted to by going to 
the committee that is chaired by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman from New 
York makes the point that we can at 
any time hire consultants by going 
through the House Administration Com- 
mittee, through its chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], which 
is true. Undoubtedly we could have come 
to this conclusion in the committee. 

What I am saying is that it degrades 
our committee to have to come before 
this House and say that we are going to 
drop this section from the bill. We 
should have done this in the committee, 
if we had had the time in the committee 
to do it. 

Mr. POWELL. This does not degrade 
the committee any more than when you 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
offer a substitute that we have never seen 
before. 

Mr. QUIE. Every Member has the op- 
portunity and the right to offer substi- 
tutes and amendments which no one else 
has seen before, as long as he gets it up 
to the Clerk in writing. 

And even though the Clerk may not 
be able to read it too well, this is the right 
of every member of the committee, and 
he hopes that because of his powers of 
persuasion he can get his amendment 
adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, the way title VI has 
been handled is poor legislating. I be- 
lieve more important than each individ- 
ual Member is the dignity and respect of 
a great committee of the Congress and 
the Education and Labor Committee will 
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be handling more and more important 
legislation. 

Relatively few people have any idea 
of the enormity of the Federal impact 
upon higher education. The total Fed- 
eral investment this year will exceed $2 
billion by a considerable amount, and 
for the first time the Federal investment 
exceeds the combined total of all of our 
States, although they are directly re- 
sponsible for our State universities and 
colleges. About one-half of this annual 
investment is in the form of research 
grants, but an increasing percentage of 
the total is in contributions to faculty 
support, student aid, support for grad- 
uate education and facilities construc- 
tion. The research grants, also, contain 
funds for equipment, faculty salaries, 
graduate assistants, facilities and over- 
head costs. 

The very size of this commitment to 
higher education entails some danger, 
and it would be extremely unwise of us 
to ignore that fact. The danger is not 
so much that our independent institu- 
tions will fall under the control of Fed- 
eral bureaucrats, but that the unintended 
effects of any unwise Federal action will 
have such widespread effects. There is 
the further danger that duplicate Federal 
programs, spread through many Federal 
agencies, will create both confusion of 
purpose and conflicting results. There 
is already considerable evidence that this 
is happening in the multitude of pro- 
grams administered by dozens of agen- 
cies under legislation handled by several 
committees of the Congress. 

We must take special care that the 
Federal Government does not become 
the principal arena of competing aca- 
demic interests which properly should 
be balanced by individual institutions. 
When Federal funds are directed to spe- 
cific categories of instruction or other 
activity, those areas are favored also in 
the disposition of institutional funds, 
and it is not useful for us to maintain 
the fiction that such choices do not in- 
trude upon academic decisions. Our 
problem is to keep such intrusions to the 
absolute minimum. 

There is no way to avoid unwarranted 
Federal interference in higher edu- 
cation if we fail to define adequately the 
Federal role in financing higher educa- 
tion. As long as we follow the route of 
having a large number of special pro- 
grams designed to deal with specific 
problems—the so-called categorical ap- 
proach to Federal aid—there should be 
some hard criteria for determining 
which problems get attention. As things 
now stand, we tend to finance every 
good cause as it is brought to our at- 
tention, usually by an effective lobbying 
effort. The wheel that squeaks loudest 
gets greased with Federal funds. If our 
criteria for Federal financing are only 
that the activity is desirable and requires 
additional funds there is no way to limit 
Federal involvement, because such cri- 
teria are meaningless. 

There would be disagreement as to 
whether a particular program met such 
criteria, but it would be very helpful to 
recognize and use firm guidelines for 
Federal action. Only then could we 
shape a coherent, consistent, and orderly 
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Federal policy in financing higher edu- 
cation. 

Even with such a policy, however, we 
would have to be careful not to permit 
Federal preemption of certain responsi- 
bilities. In no circumstance should we 
replace the traditional sources of finan- 
cial support for colleges and universi- 
ties; on the contrary, we should provide 
every reasonable encouragement to in- 
crease the level of support from those 
sources. 

H.R. 9567 contains new and increased 
authorizations amounting to $662 million 
in the first fiscal year. This is a very 
substantial increase in Federal funding 
of higher education, although nearly 
one-half of it—$290 million—is for 
urgently needed grant money in the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 
The remaining funds are for university 
extension work in urban problems, li- 
brary resources and personnel, programs 
to strengthen weaker institutions, and 
for increased student financial aid in the 
form of scholarships and Federal partici- 
pation in student loan insurance pro- 
grams. 

Obviously, all of these purposes are not 
equally important; some may not meet 
the criteria I have suggested for Federal 
aid. My main concern at this point is 
to assure that the programs should be 
as effective as possible, and a number of 
problems already have been resolved by 
the subcommittee. However, this bill 
does need further attention. 

It is my understanding that commit- 
tee amendments to title IV will be pro- 
posed which would have the effect of 
putting direct Federal insurance of stu- 
dent loans on a standby basis, to be 
utilized only if the institutions in a par- 
ticular State have no reasonable access 
to a State or private insurance program. 
I think these amendments are vital, be- 
cause they will eliminate the likelihood 
that Federal loan insurance would 
preempt the field and drive out State 
and private participation. 

Mr. Chairman, if we handle legislation 
in the fashion as we did in the full com- 
mittee, so that the wisdom and consid- 
eration of the members not on the sub- 
committee is not brought to bear on the 
legislation, I believe it compounds the 
dangers. It is now necessary for the 
House to accept substantive amendments 
to the bill. You know as well as I do, 
with 435 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we are unable in this short 
period of time to give the kind of delib- 
eration and study and debate which is 
possible in the full committees of the 
Congress. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I shall be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is raising a very valid point. 

It seems to me that we also have a 
more immediate problem that the com- 
mittee has touched upon in its report on 
page 6, where, with reference to the com- 
munity service program, the committee 
states its wish not to encourage competi- 
tion between institutions of higher learn- 
ing and other so-called systems and so 
on with respect to adult basic education, 
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job retraining, vocational education, and 
other programs, and then, going on, the 
report mentions the fact that the com- 
mittee does not want to commit and 
finance a duplication of effort, in that 
certain educational programs are already 
eligible for support under the Economic 
Opportunity Act, the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act, the Housing 
Act, and through the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose there are 
other programs here, but what is the 
committee doing, or what could the com- 
mittee do in the opinion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota to look further into this 
immediate problem of duplication of ef- 
fort at all levels actually in the field of 
education where we are putting struc- 
ture upon structure so that there is over- 
lapping and duplication? 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man from New York that one of the 
things we ought to do in the House is 
seriously consider whether we ought to 
split this Committee on Education and 
Labor into two committees, so that one 
committee handles labor problems and 
the other committee handles educational 
problems, and all educational matters 
from other committees be referred to that 
education committee. 

Now, there is overlapping and duplica- 
tion, because, for instance, the Surgeon 
General is handling educational matters 
in the life sciences. Cooperative exten- 
sion is heard before the Committee on 
Agriculture, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency comes in with legislation 
affecting college housing, and construc- 
tion of housing at colleges, and there are 
some of these same principles and prec- 
edents which carry into others and bring 
duplication into the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe one of the 
things we also could do is to organize a 
joint committee. I believe there is a 
necessity for a joint committee on educa- 
tion for the same reasons that we have 
a Joint Economic Committee. 

Lastly, unless there has been a great 
improvement in the operation of the 
Office of Education compared to the time 
when we made a study which has been 
known around here as the Green study of 
the Federal Government’s involvement 
in education, unless there is a great im- 
provement in the Office of Education they 
need to appraise themselves of what is 
being done. We at that time could not 
find out what was happening in educa- 
tion. I think there should be more co- 
ordination. It would help to prevent 
duplication if the Office of Education 
would simply publish such information. 

Mr. ROBISON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. QUIE. Going into the various 
titles of the bill, let me point out that in 
title I the only reservation I have, really, 
is that State agencies probably will be 
administering the program in each State. 
I think it would be wiser if the State 
would designate a single university which 
would have the responsibility of direct- 
ing the program. This has been done in 
cooperative extension where one institu- 
tion is responsible. It is very well ac- 
cepted. The general extension, if it is 
divided in all colleges in the State, with 
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the promise to spread out with 90 percent 
financing, could easily duplicate effort in 
the States themselves in the same way 
that the gentleman from New York just 
referred to in the Federal Government’s 
effort. The State agency would be in- 
fluenced by political considerations much 
more than an institution itself. We have 
the experience of a specific institution. I 
had intended to offer an amendment to 
require that each State set this up 
through one of its educational institu- 
tions, but with the authority in the bill 
as it is, each State could set it up in this 
way, and I think they would do that. 

I am supporting much of this legisla- 
tion, probably all of it, the effort toward 
solving the suburban and urban prob- 
lems, the excellent and tremendous piece 
of legislation that title II embraces, the 
improvement of library services, and I 
might say in the balance of the humani- 
ties with the sciences, that the labora- 
tory of the humanities is in the library, 
and its assistance made available in all 
academic facilities is going to bring great 
improvement in these facilities available 
to the students who are engaged in the 
study of the humanities. 

In connection with the developing in- 
stitutions, that title is not drawn as 
concisely as I believe it should be to de- 
fine our intent and purposes. I have 
confidence from the testimony I heard 
in subcommittee, however, that this will 
be used to reach developing institutions 
with specific assistance and institutions 
of higher learning that already have 
achieved a degree of academic excellence 
will be able to do it more easily with this 
help. This is a stimulus that should be 
given to the developing institutions, and 
I hope will enable them to go forward. 

Iam supporting the legislation because 
I have confidence it will enable them to 
achieve a greater degree of academic ex- 
cellence than they have presently, and 
in some instances, this is pretty low. 

In connection with the economic op- 
portunity grant provision, and I might 
say that is a better name than nonreim- 
bursable loans that you remember from 
another year, these grants will be tied 
into the National Defense Education Act 
program, and will be administered by the 
colleges and universities. There is no 
one who is more capable of handling 
scholarship money than the institutions 
themselves. I have confidence that 
those who are not engaging in scholar- 
ship programs will develop the know- 
how to handle this program. It is better 
than the forgiveness feature of the pres- 
ent National Defense Education Act loan 
program and let us remember that both 
are actually grants. 

I think it is unwise for the Federal 
Government to induce people to go into 
a particular occupation as though that 
occupation were more important than 
other occupations. It is true that the 
teaching profession is one of the most 
important occupations we have in the 
country, but for a person who is not in 
school or who does not have children in 
school he may look at other professions 
as most important to him. So I hope 
we can soon repeal National Defense 
Education Act loan forgiveness for 
teachers and concentrate on these 
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grants. Every young person that we can 
induce to go to school beyond high school 
is not only an advantage to his family 
and to his community but to the entire 
United States. It also helps anyone 
who cannot achieve the kind of training 
he receives in higher education to re- 
move one additional person from com- 
petition with himself who would be seek- 
ing his less skilled job if it was not for 
the college training. 

So I believe this scholarship section 
will bring more needy students to college 
than the loan forgiveness, and as we 
have drawn it will achieve the purpose 
of reaching the extremely needy student. 
I especially approve of the language we 
left in the bill which will require institu- 
tions of higher learning which use this 
economic opportunity grant money to go 
to the secondary schools and try to reach 
these young people before they are in the 
llth grade. It is well proven from the 
testimony before our subcommittee that 
you cannot wait to help a young person 
after he has graduated from high school. 
In fact it should have been done earlier 
either in the junior or senior year. By 
the 10th grade the students make their 
commitments to the stream that they 
will follow, whether they will go to col- 
lege or not. That is the time where the 
extremely needy students should be given 
the confidence that they will have some 
money available for higher education. 

The University of Minnesota has had 
experience on this now where they make 
a commitment to a high school student 
in the sophomore year, the advisers in 
high school designate the students who 
are extremely needy but have the ability 
to go on to college and they will make 
their commitment at that time on the 
word of the officials in a high school that 
they will stand behind this student with 
economic aid. 

I wish it would be possible to remove 
the NDEA loan forgiveness. I recognize 
the House today would not do it, but I 
can assure you I will continue to work 
toward that end. Toward the day that 
we can find agreement in the Commit 
on Education and Labor to drop the for- 
giveness feature of the National Defense 
Education Act loan. I hope the experi- 
ence under the economic opportunity 
grants in this bill will be such that we 
can then say in another year that no 
longer do we need the forgiveness fea- 
ture of National Defense Education Act 
loans. 

Mr. Chairman, as the minority views 
state, we find the present provisions of 
the student loan insurance program pro- 
vided in part B of title IV unacceptable. 
A compromise, however, has been worked 
out between the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation and the Office of Education 
which, I understand, has the support of 
the majority. We believe that this com- 
promise version of part B of title IV is 
superior to the present provisions of that 
section, and if the majority will support 
these changes for the better the minority 
will also. The amendment’s objectives 
are these: 

First. The central objective of part B 
of title IV is to make loan insurance 
available to any college student who 
needs to borrow. 
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It is also the purpose of part B to en- 
courage State and private nonprofit pro- 
grams. Loan insurance will be fur- 
nished by such programs—to the exclu- 
sion of a Federal program where the 
Commissioner finds they are equipped 
to do the job. 

In the event such programs are un- 
able to do the job the Federal insurance 
program would then come into opera- 
tion, and would function to the extent 
State and private nonprofit programs 
fail to cover the field. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would not directly insure stu- 
dent loans in any State where it is de- 
termined that every eligible institution 
in that State has reasonable access to a 
State or private nonprofit program 
which meets the standards set forth in 
the legislation. 

Second. It would be the intent under 
part B that the Commissioner give all 
the cooperation and assistance he can to 
State and private nonprofit programs, so 
that these programs can, in fact, make 
loan insurance available to students in 
that State who wish to use it. This as- 
sistance would include appropriate mon- 
etary advances—provided in section 422 
of H.R. 9567—to State and private non- 
profit programs. The bill authorizes 
monetary advances totaling $17.5 mil- 
lion to State or private programs. In 
connection with these advances, United 
Student Aid Funds, Inc., the leading 
private nonprofit loan insurance pro- 
gram, does not collect insurance premi- 
ums from borrowers. It maintains a re- 
serve fund under which banks are lend- 
ing at a ratio of 124 to 1—that is, for 
every $1 in the reserve fund, at least 
$12.50 is made available in loans by the 
lending banks. Part of this reserve fund 
has been made up by deposits by partici- 
pating colleges. While this legislation 
would not expressly require that any col- 
lege make such a deposit, colleges should 
be encouraged to participate wherever 
they can, because better than anyone 
else the college can appreciate the re- 
quirements of its own students and the 
extent to which student borrowing can 
help meet those requirements. 

Also, in view of the Federal advances, 
private nonprofit programs would be 
able to cover the loan needs of students 
at all eligible institutions in a State— 
those institutions which were partici- 
pating in such programs prior to this 
legislation, as well as all others. 

Third. Should a situation develop 
where in any State, no loan insurance 
program—either State or private—is 
open to every eligible institution, the 
Commissioner would directly insure 
loans made to those students who do not 
have reasonable access to programs meet- 
ing the standards set out in the legis- 
lation. 

In the event the Commissioner should 
find it necessary to activate the Federal 
insurance program in any State, he 
would deactivate that program whenever 
in his opinion the State and private non- 
profit efforts were able to meet all loan 
insurance demands in that State. 

Fourth. Under this legislation, in or- 
der that the Federal program would not 
become operative in a particular State, 
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every eligible institution—as defined in 
the bill—in that State must have reason- 
able access to a State or private non- 
profit program. The individual student 
would thereby have access to loan insur- 
ance through the institution he attends. 
If he does have this access, through his 
institution, then the Federal program 
would not come into operation. 

Fifth. Since one of the prime purposes 
of this legislation is to encourage the 
growth of State and private nonprofit 
programs, the Commissioner—in deter- 
mining when an institution had “reason- 
able access”—would use his good offices 
wherever appropriate to assist State and 
private nonprofit programs to reach 
agreements with eligible institutions. 

Sixth. Before the beginning of any 
school year, the Commissioner would 
determine: first, whether a State has a 
program adequate to cover all students; 
and second, if there is no State program, 
or a State program which did not cover 
everybody, then whether a private non- 
profit program was equipped to fill the 
gap. 

In answering these questions, the 
Commissioner would make certain that 
both State and private nonprofit pro- 
grams had been given all appropriate 
support and cooperation, including the 
monetary advances under section 422. 
If, with or without these monetary ad- 
vances, the Commissioner determined 
that they were covering everybody, then 
he would not issue Federal certificates 
of insurance. 

Seventh. In connection with his de- 
termination of whether these State or 
private nonprofit programs were able to 
cover the field in any State, the Com- 
missioner would negotiate agreements 
with such programs under section 
428(b). Under these agreements, the 
State or private nonprofit programs 
would meet the standards specified in 
that section. 

Eighth. The interest cost subsidy 
would be paid on behalf of the borrower 
irrespective of the guarantor's identity 
Federal, State or private. However, 
there would be a 2-year lag during which 
the non-Federal programs would con- 
form to Federal standards—and in this 
conforming period no borrower under 
any program would be disqualified if he 
were otherwise eligible for the interest 
cost subsidy. 

Ninth. With respect to monetary ad- 
vances under section 422, these could be 
made in a given State to both State and 
private nonprofit programs. Often these 
programs supplement one another—as 
in Virginia where the State program 
now insures loans only to Virginia resi- 
dents at State-supported institutions, 
and the private nonprofit programs 
now offer their services—through the 
schools—to all others. 

Tenth. This program would make 
certain that adequate loan insurance is 
available to any college-age student in 
any State—but this coverage would be 
achieved in several different ways: 

A State or private nonprofit program 
for that State might insure loans for 
residents of that State, regardless of 
where they go to college. Thus, as long 
as a student from such State attended 
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an eligible institution—as defined in the 
bill—he would be covered. New York 
and Maryland are typical of this ex- 
ample, and Maryland operates its plan 
through the facilities of United Student 
Aid Funds. 

Other States—Virginia, for example— 
may have a plan which insures loans 
for residents of that State attending 
State-supported schools within that 
State. Under such an arrangement, the 
private nonprofit plans would insure 
loans for: 

First. State residents attending out- 
of-State schools. 

Second. Out-of-State residents at- 
tending State-supported schools within 
that State. 

Third. All students, residents of that 
State and otherwise, who attend schools 
within the State which are not supported 
by the State. 

Under arrangements like those set out 
above, or any other combination of ar- 
rangements, the private nonprofit pro- 
grams under this legislation would fill 
any gap in the coverage of a State pro- 
gram. Typically, States will insure 
loans only for their own residents— 
Michigan is currently an exception to 
this. Therefore, it is likely that in a 
great many States the Commissioner 
will have agreements with both State 
and private nonprofit programs. Under 
the legislation he would be authorized to 
make monetary advances to both. He 
would, of course, not make these ad- 
vances in a manner to provide overlap- 
ping coverage for the same students. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Oregon 
LMrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation we are considering this after- 
noon can fairly be described I think as 
another important building block in the 
edifice of education that is being con- 
structed by this Congress and which we 
began to construct in the last Congress. 

I think great tribute indeed is due to 
the distinguished author of this bill, the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
who by her effective championship of this 
legislation has chalked up I think one 
more notch in her gun, if I may mix my 
metaphors, in improving the facilities 
and resources of American education. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair, how- 
ever, that we commend our colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle for the hard work 
they have done in trying to write a sound 
and intelligent higher education bill. 

I want to say at the outset of my re- 
marks just one word about title VI of the 
original bill which had originally been 
intended to establish an Advisory Council 
on Higher Education for members of our 
committee. I was very encouraged by 
the colloquy between the chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. POWELL], and the chairman 
of the House Committee on Administra- 
tion, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burieson], to the effect that the House 
Committee on Administration would 
consider that proposal later on in the 
House Administration Committee. 
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We are criticized a great deal here in 
the House, at times, for being rubber 
stamps for the administration. It seems 
to me that if the Congress of the United 
States is going to be able effectively to 
fulfill its obligation to be a creative and 
initiating part of the Government of the 
United States—which I believe it 
should—we need to equip ourselves as 
adequately as we can with access to in- 
telligence and expertise. The way the 
situation is now the Executive Branch of 
the Government has most of the money 
and authority to do that job. Title VI 
was an expression on the part of the 
Members of the committee of our desire 
to get into the legislative act a little more 
effectively. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I believe the gentleman is 
correct. I hope, when title VI is 
dropped, that we will not drop the whole 
idea there but will go to the chairman 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion and pursue this further. 

The gentleman well remembers the 
advisory committee on higher education, 
of which he was the chairman and on 
which I served. We did actually utilize 
panels of experts. As a result, we not 
only wrote a report of which we are 
proud but also I believe we showed 
clearly, in our own minds, the need for 
experts from outside of Congress and 
from outside of Government to assist us. 

Also, I believe it did make it possible 
for those people to communicate with 
themselves and with us. As a result I 
believe the higher education community 
itself was strengthened. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his observations. I hope the 
members of our subcommittee can press 
for the establishment of some kind of 
council of the kind contemplated in title 
VI. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. Green] has already ex- 
plained the major provisions of this leg- 
islation. I should like to take a few 
moments to address myself to two par- 
ticular titles of the bill. 

First, I wish to speak in support of 
title I, the community services programs 
title of the bill. The objective of this 
title is to enable our colleges and uni- 
versities to be able to respond to the de- 
mands of communities in which they are 
located, particularly urban and suburban 
communities. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
Green] pointed out that we have been 
seeing in recent years in our country an 
increasing trend away from the country- 
side to the cities. Title I is a reflection 
of this increasing urbanization of 
American life. 

This title authorizes $50 million in 
fiscal year 1966, for the first year of a 
5-year program of grants to States to 
support community service programs at 
institutions of higher education, pro- 
grams specifically designed to help seek 
a solution to urban and suburban prob- 
lems, such as, for example, seminars to 
train welfare and public health case- 
workers. 
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I call to the attention of the Members 
of the Committee the language in the 
report on page 6 which sets forth the 
kinds of programs the committee feels 
should be supported under this title and 
the kinds of programs which we do not 
feel should be supported. 

The Federal share of the cost of this 
title will be 75 percent in fiscal year 1966 
and 50 percent thereafter. 

We all know, Mr. Chairman—and 
especially the distinguished chairman of 
the committee at this point, Mr. VANIK, 
of Cleveland—is very much aware of the 
fact that our urban populations are 
rapidly swelling and bringing with them 
grave problems of traffic control, zoning, 
water and air pollution, juvenile delin- 
quency, unemployment, housing and 
race relations—all problems which we 
must resolve if we are to continue as a 
vital Nation. 

It is precisely to assist our colleges 
and universities help in the solution of 
such suburban and urban communities 
that title I is addressed. 

I have in front of me some comments 
on this title of the Higher Education 
Act by the distinguished president of 
Purdue University, a great land-grant 
university in my own State, Dr. Fred 
Hovde, who was chairman of president- 
elect Kennedy’s task force on education 
some years ago. Says President Hovde 
in support of title I: 

Purdue University has an active and vigor- 
ous extension program. In the populated 
cities, however, this consists almost entirely 
of organized classes for which young people 
and adults pay tuition. These courses, most- 
ly occupationally oriented, are minimally 
supported by State funds. Purdue will con- 
tinue to develop and enlarge this phase of 
extension activity. 

Beyond this, there are two important ex- 
tension dimensions in which classroom activ- 
ity per se is not the key factor. These are 
(1) bringing the university’s experience to 
bear on the solution of social problems and 
(2) causing the university to function as a 
catalyst in helping local communities and 
groups to solve their own problems. The 
university has long performed these func- 
tions for rural citizens and for farm-centered 
problems. The result is accomplished, in 
part, by freeing members of the agricultural 
faculty from teaching and research responsi- 
bilities so that they may engage * * * in 
this type of fieldwork. 

There is a need to build bridges between 
the university and communities, urban and 
suburban, in the way that the university has 
traditionally functioned with individuals in 
rural areas. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word in 
my remaining time about title Iv. I 
think this is an extraordinarily im- 
portant title of this bill and it ought to 
be considered as a package. Title IV is 
an effort on the part of our committee to 
provide a comprehensive package of Fed- 
eral assistance which will enable colleges 
and universities in our country to re- 
spond to the individual financial needs 
of students from differing family in- 
comes. 

The package is composed of three or- 
ganic parts. Let me speak first of the 
educational opportunity grants. I may 
say that I think the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Qum] has presented 
most eloquently the reasons it is im- 
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portant for us to be sure to retain the 
educational opportunity grant feature of 
this bill. This is the way in which we 
will be able to do something about the 
needs of students from families of ex- 
ceptionally low income. We now have 
under the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity in the war on poverty authorization 
for Operation Head Start programs for 
preschool children from exceptionally 
poor families. Under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, which was offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], we will 
spend just over $1 billion to provide im- 
proved educational opportunities in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for 
children from extremely low income 
families. Yet we have not done anything 
to help students from very poor families 
who want to goon to college. Therefore, 
the educational opportunity grant fea- 
ture of title IV is an effort to complete 
the spectrum of assistance to improve 
educational opportunities for the very 
poor in our country. 

I call the attention of the members of 
the Committee to the language on page 
22 of the report in which there is cited a 
study by the American Council on Edu- 
cation of some 8,000 scholarship winners 
in 65 of the leading colleges and uni- 
versities in our country. I think it is 
instructive to note that only 1,264 of 
these scholarships went to young people 
from families with incomes of under 
$5,000. On the other hand, nearly 5,000 
of the scholarship winners came from 
families with incomes over $7,000 a year. 

Here on my right is a chart which I 
think points up the kind of problem we 
are trying to take care of in title IV. You 
will notice the spiraling increase in the 
cost of college education during the last 
several decades and the fact that the 
cost of a college education in both pub- 
lic and private institutions is certainly 
going to increase. This chart to which I 
also call your attention shows the per- 
centages of male high school graduates 
who did not enter college within a year 
after completing grade 12. You can see 
that in the top 25 percent of the class 
academically that over 18 percent of the 
male high school graduates whose famiiy 
incomes were less than $3,000 did not 
enter college. But note the contrast with 
students also in the top 25 percent of 
their classes but whose family incomes 
were $12,000 and up, and you will see 
that only 6.3 percent of them did not 
enter college. As you review the chart, 
you can see that there is almost a straight 
line correlation between your family in- 
come in this country and your prospects 
of getting into college. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for yielding me the additional 
time. 

I also wish to call the attention of the 
Members of the Committee to the state- 
ment on page 23 of the report in which 
the distinguished president of the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin, Dr. Fred H. Har- 
rington, points out as follows: 
This “educational opportunity grant” pro- 
is an integral part of the whole 
effort to help the disadvantaged get into the 
mainstream of American life. It puts the 
responsibility squarely on our colleges and 
universities to seek out those capable or po- 
tentially capable of handling college work, 
and work out with them a way of making 
college financially possible. It is not a lux- 
ury program or a gift or anything 
of the sort, but an educational opportunity 
program. 


Once again, to quote my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Qui], this is the best 
scholarship program that has been 
brought before Congress. One reason 
why I do not like to use the word 
“scholarship,” quite frankly, is that the 
word normally conjures up the idea of 
first class academic achievement, while 
many of the kinds of students we seek 
to assist by means of the educational op- 
portunity grant come from slum areas 
of the United States in which they sim- 
ply would not be able, due to the cultural 
and social deprivation in which they live, 
to compete as effectively on academic 
type tests as would students from middle 
income families. 

Mr. Chairman, the other part of the 
bill—and the gentlewoman from Oregon 
has spoken very eloquently about it— 
that I think is particularly important 
is part B, which provides for programs 
of insured low-interest loans to students. 
I should like to say a word about this 
provision. 

We have been exceedingly aware in 
our committee of the great importance 
of trying to help middle-income families 
meet the costs of higher education. 
When I was in college there were four 
children in my family all in college at 
the same time. This was a considerable 
burden on my mother and father. I 
speak therefore, from personal experi- 
ence about the importance of doing 
something for middle-income families in 
the United States. 

If you will examine the report very 
carefully you will see that we are 
able—by means of a Federal insurance 
program of commercial loans, analogous 
to FHA insurance of housing loans— 
with a very modest amount of money, to 
make possible a vast expansion of the 
loan funds available from commercial 
lenders to college students in the United 
States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that I think this is a carefully 
drafted and carefully conceived bill. 
It is a bipartisan bill. I think its 
passage will do much to strengthen 
the enterprise of education in the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I include at this point 
in the Record a series of questions and 
answers concerning title IV, part B, of 
H.R. 9567, the title providing for Fed- 
eral, State, and private programs of 
low-interest insured loans to students in 


institutions of higher learning: 


Question. What is the practical effect of 
these amendments? 

Answer. They make certain that every 
college student who wants to borrow money 
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for his education will have the opportunity to 
do so under an insured loan program. 

Question. How will this loan insurance be 
provided? 

Answer. By State and private nonprofit 
insurance programs operating under agree- 
ments with the Commissioner of Education, 
or by a Federal program where the State or 
private programs may prove to be inade- 
quate. 

It is anticipated that State and private 
nonprofit programs can meet every need for 
insured loans. However, should they be 
unable to meet the demand in any State, 
then the Federal insurance program would 
be activated in that State to make certain 
the demand would be met. 

In this sense, the Federal insurance pro- 
gram established in this bill is a stand-by 
program only. It will operate only where 
the Commissioner of Education finds that in 
a particular area neither the State nor pri- 
vate nonprofit programs are able to do the 
whole job. 

Question. How would the Commissioner 
determine that they were not able to do the 
whole job? 

Answer. He would have to be satisfied that 
every eligible institution in a State had ac- 
cess to comprehensive State or private non- 
profit programs of loan insurance. Students 
attending these institutions will derive their 
access to non-Federal p through their 
schools. (The bill in section 701 provides a 
very broad description of an eligible institu- 
tion of higher education. It includes junior 
colleges as well as 4-year schools.) 

If all these schools did not have reasonable 
access to State or private non-profit pro- 
grams, then such programs would obviously 
not have done the whole job—and to the ex- 
tent they had failed, the Federal program 
could be promptly activated to fill the gap. 

Question. Who will make the loans? 

Answer. Private lending institutions. The 
bill in section 434(b) defines an eligible 
lender to include any financial or credit in- 
stitution subject to examination and super- 
vision by any State or by the United States. 
It will, of course, include the thousands of 
commercial banks throughout the Nation, 
many of whom are now making higher edu- 
cation loans to students under established 
State and private nonprofit guaranty pro- 


grams. 

Question. Would this legislation assist 
State and private nonprofit guaranty pro- 
grams? 

Answer. Yes. It provides for monetary 
advances totaling $17.5 million over a 3-year 
period. The Commissioner is authorized to 
make advances from this fund to both State 
and private nonprofit programs. 

In addition to monetary advances, the 
amendments also contemplate that the Com- 
missioner will give whatever other coopera- 
tion and assistance his office can render. Ob- 
viously, the Commissioner and his staff would 
be available for advice and counsel so that 
these non-Federal programs might draw on 
the experience and expertise of the Office of 
Education. 

Question. Could the monetary advances 
under the bill be available to more than one 
program in a particular State? 

Answer. Yes. In many instances estab- 
lished State programs may not cover all 
students at every eligible institution. For 
example, they might cover only residents of 
that State. Or they might cover only those 
in tax: schools. In such cases, 
private nonprofit programs would supple- 
ment the coverage of the State program. 
The Commissioner is therefore authorized to 
make these monetary advances to all such 
programs in a State. 

Question. Do these amendments prescribe 
any standards which must be met in order 
that a State or private nonprofit program 
can qualify for monetary advances? 
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Answer. Yes. Section 422, in providing 
for monetary advances, specifies that they 
may be made to State or private nonprofit 
programs with which the Commissioner has 
an agreement pursuant to section 428. Sec- 
tion 428 sets out standards—such as the 
amount of insurance authorized under a 
program, the terms of repayment, etc. 

The bill also provides a 2-year transi- 
tional period for State and private non- 
profit programs to meet this bill's standards 
fer interest cost payments on behalf of 
individual borrowers. 

Question. Do these amendments otherwise 
affect the proposal for a Federal part pay- 
ment of the interest cost on student loans? 

Answer. No. The interest cost subsidy is 
applicable to all borrowers, irrespective of 
the guarantor's identity. 

Question. What rate of interest may be 
charged? 

Answer. Interest shall be at a yearly rate 
not in excess of 6 percent on the unpaid 
principal balance of the loan. 

Question. When must the student begin 
repaying the loan? 

Answer. After he graduates, or otherwise 
ceases to be a student. There is no payment 
while he is in school. 

Question. Will loans be insured for all 
students, including freshmen? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question, What evidence do we have that 
State and private programs will be able to 
meet the demand for insured loans? 

Answer. These non-Federal programs have 
grown at a spectacular rate in the few years 
of their existence. For example, in 1963, 
loans insured by the major State and pri- 
vate programs trebled those of 1962. There 
was another threefold increase from 1963 to 
1964. In 1965, loans guaranteed under State 
and private programs are expected to ex- 
ceed $300 million, and may be in excess of 
$400 million, With this rate of growth there 
is every reason to be confident—particu- 
larly with the added stimulus of Federal 
monetary advances under this bill—that 
State and private programs will be able to 
do the job. 

There has been a most commendable effort 
by State and private agencies in meeting a 
pressing national need. Instead of discour- 
aging and possibly displacing these efforts 
by an active and competing Federal program, 
this legislation encourages and fosters even 
greater non-Federal effort. It does this by 
making certain that State and private pro- 
grams get the chance to meet all demands 
before any Federal insurance is issued. 

Question. If a student fails to pay when 
his loan becomes due, what efforts will be 
made to collect from him before turning to 
the guarantor? 

Answer. On these loans no security is re- 
quired, but some States require an endorser 
on this type of transaction by a minor. 
However, even where local law requires an 
endorsement (and this would normally be 
a parent), the lending institutions will not 
move against the endorser in event of de- 
fault. Lending banks take all ordinary 
steps, except legal action, to secure repay- 
ment from the borrower himself, before 
turning to the insuring agency for the de- 
faulted payment. In short, we do not en- 
vision the lending banks turning to the 
insurer for payment merely because the bor- 
rower becomes delinquent in a few install- 
ments, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 


count. [After counting.] Eighty-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 251] 

Andrews, Holifield Ryan 

George W. Hull Senner 
race =e 

lling ringer 

Bonner Kornegay Steed 
Cahill — 

‘ahi Madden Thompson, N.J 
Corman Miller ‘oll 
Cramer Udall 
Dickinson O'Neill, Mass. Walker, Miss. 
Edmondson Powell Whitten 
Erlenborn Rhodes, Ariz. Wright 


Rogers, 
Hansen, Idaho Rumsfeld 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Vank, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 9567 and finding itself without a 
quorum he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 390 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
now 10 minutes after 3 pm. Since 
almost 1 hour of general debate remains 
and several amendments will be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule, it is 
obvious that we will not reach a vote on 
the pending legislation until 5:30 or 6 
pm 


I have an urgent commitment which 
will require that I leave the Chamber no 
later than 4:30 p.m. in order to catch a 
plane, and it probably will not be pos- 
sible for me to be present when the vote 
is taken. 

Therefore, I have requested this time, 
Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing my strong support for this bill. 
I always have felt that higher education 
is a most deserving area for Federal 
financial assistance. Higher education 
is truly interstate in character since stu- 
dents are attracted across State lines and 
after graduation are dispersed over the 
entire Nation. The knowledge they ac- 
quire while students in our universities 
and colleges is our most treasured na- 
tional asset. 

It probably will be true that there will 
be features in this bill as it finally passes 
the House which I would like to see 
changed, but I learned long ago that in 
that parliamentary process no man can 
expect every bill to be perfection as he 
sees it. This is a good bill; it is in the 
national interest and will go far to im- 
prove the education offered by our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 
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I realize that this measure will pass 
with a substantial majority. However, 
I do regret that I shall not have the 
satisfaction of casting my vote in favor 
of it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, it is not without some reserva- 
tions that I rise in support of this bill 
for higher education. There are some 
features in this bill which I feel do not 
represent the best approach to a solution 
of the problems facing American higher 
education. But the beneficial aspects of 
this bill far outweigh the bad. 

At a time when the costs of obtaining 
a college education are rapidly sky- 
rocketing we must act to keep that goal 
within the realm of possibility for all 
aspiring to it. This year the average 
total cost per student to attend a public 
college or university is $1,560. By the 
year 1980, it is estimated that the cost 
will have risen to $2,400. The challenge 
presented by these rising costs must be 
met at all levels of public and private en- 
deavor. We in the Congress cannot 
shirk our responsibility in dealing with 
this challenge. 

I am greatly dismayed that the 
drafters of this bill have not seen fit to 
incorporate a system of income tax credit 
relief for students and their families into 
this legislation. I have fought a long 
and hard battle for such a system, as 
have many of my colleagues, and we 
plan to continue in our efforts until a 
victory is won. Under the tax credit re- 
lief system, low and middle income 
bracket taxpayers will be allowed to ap- 
ply the expenses of tuition, books, fees, 
and supplies against the income tax 
liability itself. This would truly be a vic- 
tory for these who are hardest hit by the 
costs of college—the students and those 
who support them. 

But despite the glaring omission of a 
tax credit relief system, this bill does 
provide badly needed assistance in other 
areas. One of these areas is the college 
library. Although the library is the 
actual heart of any college, 52 percent 
of our 4-year schools and 82 percent of 
our 2-year institutions fall below mini- 
mum standards. This bill will pump 
blood back into that heart by providing 
basic grants to colleges and universities 
for the purchase of books, periodicals, 
documents, and related library materials 
and aids. Additional grants will be 
given to train librarians for college and 
university libraries. This too is an area 
in which there is currently a great 
demand. 

I am also greatly pleased with the 
expansion of existing student loan pro- 
grams that are being administered 
under Federal, State, and private aus- 
pices. These programs have proven in 
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the past to be quite successful and are 
fiscally sound. However, their scope is 
limited. Present programs are restricted 
to only the neediest students. A more 
comprehensive program that would cover 
all who have a legitimate need is badly 
needed at this time. The Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 will make this possible. 
This bill will enable States to strengthen 
their own student loan programs. 
Through this legislation, Federal moneys 
will go to States to bolster their loan 
program reserve funds. My own State 
of Illinois is eligible to receive $903,811. 
Since the amount is determined on the 
basis of a State’s population between the 
ages of 18 and 22, my State will rank 
fifth in this particular program. 

In concluding, permit me to restate my 
belief that in some respects this bill goes 
too far, while in other areas it is de- 
ficient. But despite all this, it is basically 
good legislation because it is badly needed 
legislation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to join my col- 
league the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Que], in paying tribute to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon, the chair- 
woman of the subcommittee which 
handled this bill, and also to the other 
members of the subcommittee who 
worked on this legislation. I believe 
that the subcommittee did a good job. 

I wish to say at the outset that I 
approve most of the titles and the pro- 
visions of this bill. By and large it is 
a good bill and I shall support it. How- 
ever, I shall direct attention to some 
areas of the bill that need amendment. 
In particular I wish to emphasize my 
support for the library assistance that 
is in this bill. 

Most of the Members on the Republi- 
can side of the aisle over the years have 
supported some degree of Federal aid in 
the area of higher education. We have 
recognized that there is a legitimate role 
for the Federal Government to play in 
the field of higher education. 

The major question that I have with 
respect to this bill, although it is not 
the only question, is whether or not 
scholarships are justified and should be 
approved as provided in this bill. 

To be sure, as has been pointed out, 
they are labeled and termed “opportu- 
nity grants.” They are tied to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act student 
loan program. But nevertheless they are 
Federal scholarships. I would concede 
even as I criticize, that of all the schol- 
arship programs that have been pre- 
sented to the House this is probably the 
best one. But the same issues, the same 
basic issues that have been discussed and 
debated before about the advisability of 
scholarships are before us again in this 


I think the Members should be aware 
that in its wisdom the full committee at 
one point in its deliberations struck out 
the scholarship provisions in this bill. 
Obviously, a goodly number of Demo- 
cratic colleagues were opposed to schol- 
arships or that could not have been ac- 
complished in the full committee. 
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In considering the advisability of 
scholarships, we ought to keep in mind 
that we now have a very successful loan 
program that has been operating since 
1958. Part of my concern about adopt- 
ing a scholarship program has to do with 
the impact and the relationship that a 
scholarship program will have on a very 
successful ongoing loan program. 

During the 7 years’ operation of the 
National Defense Education Act loan 
program over $500 million has been 
loaned to more than 600,000 students 
who have needed financial assistance to 
go to college. In this fiscal year the 
Federal contributions to the loan funds 
will run to $190 million. 

In a day when so much legislation is 
initiated at the White House and is rub- 
ber stamped by the Congress, it is inter- 
esting to look back at the development 
of the loan program in the National De- 
fense Education Act. That program was 
initiated and developed in the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Even the Eisenhower administration 
had not advocated the loan program. 
This successful program was conceived 
in our committee, and it has been suc- 
cessful beyond the reasonable anticipa- 
tion of those who voted for it in 1958. 

In deciding whether we should now 
adopt a scholarship program, we ought 
to consider the effect of this legislation 
on the loan program. 

As the result of an amendment which 
was adopted in the Senate back in 1958, 
those who go into teaching are able to 
have up to 50 percent of their loan for- 
given, if they teach for 5 years. Accord- 
ingly, in the teaching field, to some ex- 
tent, we now have a scholarship program. 

There has been considerable testi- 
mony, Mr. Chairman, from the academic 
community raising serious doubts as to 
whether or not forgiveness is a desira- 
ble feature. It tends to channel people 
into the field of education who have no 
business being there. Furthermore, it 
has had some effect upon the willingness 
of others to repay their loan. It should 
not be surprising that one person might 
hesitate to repay 100 percent of a loan 
when someone else who goes into teach- 
5 is required to repay 50 percent of his 
oan. 


Mr. Chairman, if this scholarship pro- 
gram is adopted, it is possible that a 
student who receives both a scholarship 
and a loan and then goes into teaching 
will have up to 75 percent of his finan- 
cial assistance forgiven. 

Mr. Chairman, how equitable is this 
going to be? Are there going to be situa- 
tions where students with the same fi- 
nancial needs will be treated differently? 

Without any question, there will be in- 
equities. If a student goes to one college 
he may have taxpayers’ money handed 
to him which he will not have to repay. 
On the other hand, a student who is just 
as needy and who happens to be at a dif- 
ferent college may have to repay a loan. 

Mr. Chairman, when we consider the 
need for scholarships, I believe we ought 
to keep the facts in perspective. For ex- 
ample, we had before us a little while 
ago a chart indicating the percentage 
of high school graduates from families 
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with incomes of less than $3,000 who go 


on to college. No, the chart indicated 
the percentage of those graduates who do 
not go on to college. For example, the 
chart indicated that from among the 
students who graduate in the top 10 per- 
cent of their class and come from fami- 
lies of $3,000 income, 10 percent do not 
go to college within 1 year after gradu- 
ation. 

I do not say we should not be con- 
cerned, but I think we ought to keep the 
facts in perspective. Some of those stu- 
dents went into the Army and that is the 
reason they did not go to college within 
1 year after graduation. But 90 per- 
cent of the students did go to college— 
90 percent of the graduates who came 
from families with an income of less than 
$3,000, and graduated in the top 10 per- 
cent, did go on to college. That is an 
astounding and a very encouraging fact. 

Let us look at the top 25 percent of the 
graduating classes, and look at those 
who come from families with less than 
$3,000 a year. Eighteen percent of those 
graduates do not go on to college. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I think the gentle- 
man has not given a complete picture of 
what these charts were designed to show. 
He failed to point out that the figure with 
respect to family income students, where 
the family income is $12,000, and in the 
top 10 percent, for those who did not go 
on to college, was 2.9 percent. I think 
it is important to have in mind the com- 
parative charts. Moreover, I did not 
have time to cite the figures with re- 
spect to percentage of the female high 
school graduates who did not enter col- 
lege, and the comparable figures for fe- 
male high school graduates in the top 
10 percent, which is 33 percent, who do 
not go on to college, whereas only 4.4 
percent of the female high school grad- 
uates did not go on to college when their 
family was in the $12,000 bracket and up. 
The gentleman can draw his own con- 
clusion on that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is 
making a valid point. There is a differ- 
ence which should be recognized and 
noted as far as the percentages are con- 
cerned of those who came from families 
with less than $3.000 as compared with 
those who come from families with an 
income of more than $12,000. The dif- 
ference is not as great as many might 
think. But there is a difference, it 
should be noted, and we should be con- 
cerned about it. 

However, I return to my point. It is 
still an interesting and encouraging fact 
that of those who graduate in the top 25 
percent of their class and come from 
families with an income of less than 
$3,000, there are 18 percent who do not 
go on to college, but there are 82 per- 
cent who do go on to college. It illu- 
strates to me that we are making a great 
deal of progress in terms of making the 
college opportunities available to those 
in the lower income groups. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the gentleman 
care to comment on whether this is not 
an increasing figure? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman says 82 
percent. As of what date? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I believe the figures 
used are based on 1962 statistics. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have seen the charts. 
This is an increasing figure, not a de- 
creasing figure, and that is an encourag- 
ing aspect, too. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Now, I want to ask the question wheth- 
er we would not be better off to use the 
$74 million included in this bill for 
scholarships by spending it to help con- 
struct junior colleges around the coun- 
try? 

Would it not make more sense to use 
this $74 million to add it to the higher 
education facility construction program 
that we passed a year ago and help com- 
munities to develop and expand junior 
college facilities? 

Regardless of how many students we 
might like to have in college, the plain, 
cold, hard facts are that the classrooms 
are not available. At the present time 
one must be in the top 25 percent of his 
class in order to have an opportunity to 
get into many colleges. Our difficulty is 
that we just do not have enough facil- 
ities. We do not have enough classrooms 
available. How are we going to solve 
this problem by handing out scholarship 
money? 

To be sure we have a higher educa- 
tion facility construction program on 
the books. Furthermore, it is true that 
this bill would double the authorization 
for that program. But only 22 percent 
of those funds go to the construction of 
2-year community junior colleges, and 
I think we are missing the mark when 
we do not concentrate more money in 
that area. 

In my own State of Michigan, for 
example, the limited funds available 
under this program last year benefitted 
only three of the dozen or more commu- 
nity colleges that have plans for expan- 
sion. Only three Michigan junior col- 
leges received funds. One of the reasons 
for this situation is related to a pro- 
vision in the existing law, written in by 
the Senate which requires that at least 
40 percent of a project must be financed 
by the Federal Government under this 
program. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, the original legislation did say that 
40 percent should be provided through 
Federal funds. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss] I think originally 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the subcommittee, that by administra- 
tive action it was ruled that it had to be 
exactly 40 percent. I think the Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee including the 
gentleman from Michigan agreed that 
that was not the original congressional 
intent and that it really was an over- 
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sight in the legislation. That is cor- 
rected in the language of the bill this 
year. This unfortunately happened as 
the gentleman stated in California, and 
I believe it happened in one or two other 
States. Many of us felt that this was 
not the congressional intent in the orig- 
inal law. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one further 
observation? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I agree with what 
the gentlewoman from Oregon has said. 
I simply want to express my appreciation 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Howard] who also drew to the attention 
of the subcommittee this particular 
problem which I know is of real concern 
to him and to his State. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course, Iam grate- 
ful that as a result of the interest of the 
Members who have been named and 
others that an amendment has been in- 
corporated in this bill which provides 
that the Federal share may be “up to 40 
percent”—but it can be less. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall propose, by an 
amendment at the proper time, that we 
transfer the $74 million in this bill for 
scholarships to the construction program 
for junior colleges. I believe there 
should be much greater emphasis put on 
that program. 

Before my time runs out I should like 
to focus attention on another title of the 
bill. I refer to title III, which is de- 
scribed as “Strengthening Developing 
Institutions.” 

Our country has been trying for a 
good many years to strengthen under- 
developed countries. Now we have a 
program proposed to strengthen under- 
developed institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

It should be noted that this title pro- 
vides for $30 million to be handed as a 
blank check to the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. No State plan is to be required 
under this title. The money will not 
go through the States. The Commis- 
sioner will be the one who decides which 
institutions are “underdeveloped” and 
he will decide which institutions are to 
get money, and how much. 

I am sure there is some merit in the 
idea of trying to strengthen some of 
the so-called “developing” institutions, 
but I raise a serious question as to 
whether we want to adopt a title which 
gives so much flexibility and outright 
power to one bureaucrat. 

If Members will look to page 27 of the 
bill they will see the definition of the 
term “developing institution.” As we 
look down through the definition of de- 
veloping institution” we find it is al- 
most meaningless. For example, it is 
an institution which “is making a rea- 
sonable effort to improve the quality of 
its teaching and administrative staffs 
and of its student services.” 

What institution is not trying to im- 
prove the quality of its teaching and 
administrative staff? 

On page 28, line 1, such an institution 
“is seriously handicapped in its efforts 
to improve such staffs and services by 
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lack of financial resources and and a 
shortage of qualified professional per- 
sonnel.” 

How many colleges in this country 
could we get to admit they had plenty 
of money and were not seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of adequate person- 
nel? 

An institution which “meets such other 
requirements as the Commissioner may 
prescribe by regulation.” 

This is a blank check. We would give 
to the Commissioner of Education $30 
million to begin with, and I do not know 
how much after that. He will pick and 
choose which colleges around the coun- 
try will receive the funds. How much 
money? Such amounts as he decides 
to hand out. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nortk Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Can the gentleman from 
Michigan tell us whether this is unprece- 
dented? Does the gentleman know of 
any other program in which the Con- 
gress has appropriated to an individual 
$30 million a year to do with as he wants 
without any guidelines and without any 
effort to require that he give fair con- 
sideration to all States? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It seems to me that so 
far as research contracts and so forth 
are concerned we are moving into more 
and more of a direct relationship be- 
tween the Office of Education and the 
colleges, but I believe that insofar as 
support of college programs themselves 
and institutions of education are con- 
cerned, in the past we have always fol- 
lowed the practice of operating through 
a State plan. The State educational 
agency would develop its plan. It might 
have to meet certain criteria set forth 
in the bill, and it might need to have 
approval by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, but at least it was a State plan 
and the funds were channeled through 
the State. Now we are completely de- 
parting from that. 

I want to call attention to the fact 
that we do not depart from the State 
plan approach in title I of the bill, the 
community service programs, where we 
are going to help finance the college ex- 
tension program. There we operate un- 
der a State plan in title I, as comparing 
title I with title III. 

At the appropriate time I will offer an 
amendment to channel the money to 
title III through the States in accordance 
with the traditional method of providing 
Federal aid to this field. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
adopted. At any rate, I want to focus 
attention upon the defect in that respect. 

The other matter I had intended to 
talk about, title VI, which authorizes the 
appointment of consultants, apparently 
has already been dealt with. It is going 
to be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 9567, a bill to 
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strengthen the educational resources of 
our colleges and universities and to pro- 
vide financial assistance for students in 
postsecondary and higher education. 

This bill represents a major step to- 
ward the goal of enabling all Americans 
to attain the highest level of education 
commensurate with their desire and their 
ability for it. Certain provisions in the 
bill are designed to insure that there be 
enough institutions of higher learning 
in this country for the increasing num- 
bers of college-bound students, and other 
provisions seek to guarantee that our col- 
leges and universities be of sufficiently 
high caliber to offer quality higher edu- 
cation. Title I aims at upgrading col- 
lege libraries and library services gen- 
erally. Title III is designed to strength- 
en the struggling developing institutions 
of the country. Title V provides addi- 
tional funds for the construction of aca- 
demic facilities by doubling the authori- 
zations for title I and title II of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act. 

All of these sections of the bill, which 
relate to the improvement in facilities 
and in quality of the institutions, are of 
great importance, but at this time I want 
to stress what I consider to be the most 
important aspect of the bill—the pro- 
visions relating to the allocation of funds 
for assisting needy and qualified students 
to attend a college or university. 

We have made great progress in re- 
cent years in providing legislation en- 
abling youngsters to go to college through 
the National Defense Education Act, the 
Economic Opportunity Act, and other 
legislation, but there is scarcely a day 
that passes that I do not receive com- 
munications like the following: 

RITCHIE, Ky. 
Congressman Cart D. PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PERKINS: I would like 
your help if you can give it. 

I graduated from Hindman High School in 
May of this year. I have tried to get jobs of 
different types to earn money so that I may 
attend college. I have tried the Youth Corps 
and others. So far, I have had no luck at 
all. I really want to further my education. 
But because my parents are unable to afford 
the expenses of a college education, I can- 
not attend. 

Please see what you can do to help me so 
that I can go to college. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
LINDA L. RITCHIE. 


These communications are most diffi- 
cult to answer. You advise these young- 
sters to make application for a loan with 
an institution of their own selection, and 
in addition to the student-loan program, 
we advise them concerning the work- 
study program for students attending 
college, but notwithstanding these pro- 
grams, thousands of students are being 
denied the opportunity to enter college. 
For this reason, I want to take the oppor- 
tunity to express my personal thanks to 
President Johnson and the administra- 
tion for supporting a program of student 
financial aids which will make the bene- 
fits of higher education available to qual- 
ified students in need of financial assist- 
ance. 

Title IV, the student assistance section 
of the bill, represents the development of 
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a strong and imaginative program which 
will greatly assist qualified students 
across the country to receive the benefits 
of higher education. 

College costs in recent years have 
soared. The cost of attending a public 
institution in academic year 1964-65 was 
$1,560, an increase of 30 percent over the 
1954-55 average of $1,190. The 1970-71 
projected figure is $1,840, which is 20 
percent higher than the 1964-65 level. 
The costs of private higher education 
have risen at an even faster pace, in- 
creasing almost 40 percent from the 
1954-55 leve: of $1,700 to $2,370 today. 
By 1970-71, this figure will have jumped 
20 percent to $2,780. No relief is yet in 
sight for this college cost spiral, and it is 
estimated that tuition will rise by an- 
other 50 percent in both private and pub- 
lic institutions over the next decade. 
Thus, the burden of college costs is mak- 
ing it difficult not only for low-income 
families, but for middle-income families 
to support their children in a college or 
university. To cover annual expenses for 
these students, families must now make 
cash payments of nearly $10,000 during a 
48-month period. Part B of title IV en- 
courages the establishment of State and 
private loan insurance programs for col- 
lege students of middle-income families. 
Advances of not less than $25,000 per 
State would be made to establish reserve 
funds for student loan programs. For 
the next 3 years an interim Federal pro- 
gram of loan insurance would be estab- 
lished for students who do not have 
access to equivalent non-Federal pro- 
grams. The maximum annual insurable 
loan is $1,000 for undergraduates and 
$2,000 for graduates. A subsidy is pro- 
posed for students of families having 
annual incomes of less than $15,000. It 
would be 100 percent of the interest while 
the student is in college and 3 percentage 
points thereafter. There would be no in- 
terest subsidy for students of families 
having high incomes, but they could use 
the insurance program. 

Part B thus, will greatly assist both 
low- and middle-income students in ob- 
taining loans and in enabling the repay- 
ment of them. But the section of title 
IV which I particularly want to empha- 
size today is the exciting new program of 
“educational opportunity grants” which 
is outlined in part A. These opportunity 
grants will, for the first time, make it 
possible for high school graduates from 
the lower income families to attend col- 
lege as first-class students. The grants 
are directed to a segment of the popula- 
tion which thus far has been largely ex- 
cluded from the realm of higher educa- 
tion. Certain figures from the Office of 
Education which were quoted in the 
committee report, display quite clearly 
the degree to which children from pov- 
erty-line families are disadvantaged in 
the opportunity for education because of 
an inability to meet costs. In terms of 
aptitude, among the top 50 percent of 
boys graduated, 37.9 percent of those 
from families with less than $3,000 an- 
nual income did not enroll in college. 
The situation for girls is even less equita- 
ble. Of the top 50 percent, 57.9 percent 
of those from families with an income 
of less than $3,000 did not enter college. 
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Moreover, in 1960, of the 1,079,000 high 
school graduates who did not enter col- 
lege, 42 percent indicated that finances 
played a role in their decisions not to go. 
Of these nearly half flatly said they could 
not afford to consider college at all. 
Thus it is reasonable to expect that some 
217,000 high school graduates who would 
have liked to continue their education, 
were prevented from doing so because of 
financial inability. 

Opportunity grants increase the oppor- 
tunity for a student who must support 
himself to undertake a college curriculum 
without having to face an almost over- 
whelming handicap. Many a student 
from a low-income family today must 
work for his living and go to college part 
time. If he could secure an educational 
opportunity grant, he could go to college 
full time and keep work hours within 
reasonable limits. This proposal permits 
up to 25 percent of the NDEA loan funds 
to be used for educational opportunity 
grants which would make available $63,- 
325,000 for fiscal year 1966. Assuming 
an average grant is $500, this amount 
will aid approximately 127,000 students 
from these low-income families. 

In 1960, over 200,000 high school 
graduates flatly said that they could not 
afford to consider college at all. The 
127,000 educational opportunity grants 
could make it financially possible for a 
little more than half of that number to 
enter an institute of higher education. 
Remembering the average cost of $1,560, 
the average $500 grant would reduce this 
expense to $1,060 a year, still a substan- 
tial obligation for a family with an in- 
come less than $6,000, particularly if they 
have more than one college-age child. 

Thus, there will be no free ride either 
for the students and their families, or the 
institutions they attend. The colleges 
are required to maintain a level of ex- 
penditure for their own student-aid pro- 
gram, and for student employment of not 
less than their average for the 3 preced- 
ing years. The educational opportunity 
grants at the maximum may not exceed 
one-half the amount of aid the college 
finds necessary for a student; in most 
cases, it will be much less. Since there 
are more than 4 million college students, 
the 127,000 educational opportunity 
grants can only help a relatively small 
group, but one in the greatest need of 
financial assistance. 

The significance and dramatic impact 
of the grants can be well demonstrated 
by what they would mean for my own 
State. In Kentucky only 1 out of 20 
adults are college graduates. The me- 
dian number of school years completed 
is 8.7. This lack of education among 
our citizens is correlated with the low 
level of family incomes in the State. The 
average annual family income is $4,051. 
Twenty-four and two-tenths percent of 
the schoolchildren are from families with 
an annual income below $2,000. These 
children presently have little or no 
chance to attend an institution of higher 
education. They just could not meet the 
costs. But educational opportunity 
grants would give new life and hope to 
these people. According to the projected 
figures, Kentucky would receive in fiscal 
year 1966 under part A, an allotment of 
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$933,522. Assuming an average grant 
of $500, this would mean assistance in 
1 year for nearly 2,000 Kentucky young 
people who otherwise would in all prob- 
ability not have the opportunity for col- 
lege attendance. The human worth of 
these grants for Kentuckians and for all 
Americans far exceeds their financial 
costs. 

It is our goal to open the opportunity 
for continued education to every talented 
and deserving student whose family can- 
not provide adequate assistance. There 
are some who feel the amount we provide 
is much too modest. Nevertheless, it is 
a beginning. This may mean the dif- 
ference between getting a college educa- 
tion and not getting one. Too often in 
our country the poverty and lack of edu- 
cation of parents is descended upon their 
children. The surest path of escape 
from this endless, relentless cycle lies 
through the proposed educational op- 
portunity grants and through the other 
provisions of title IV. The student as- 
sistance offered by this bill can open 
untold new horizons to hundreds of 
thousands of young people who otherwise 
might be completely isolated and alien- 
ated from our rapidly changing jet age 
society. This is, therefore, a crucial piece 
of legislation and I urge the overwhelm- 
ing support of Congress for H.R. 9567. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of HR. 
9567. I think it represents a very major 
and important advance in meeting the 
clear needs of education in this country. 
Members have already heard our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentlelady from 
Oregon, discuss some of the broad needs. 
It is very clear that we are going to have 
to double our higher educational facili- 
ties by 1970 and triple them, approxi- 
mately, by 1985. 

It is very clear that in our cities and 
suburbs there is a basic need for contin- 
uing education and community service 
programs, and I think any new research 
that can help solve the problems of the 
cities and the suburbs with respect to air 
and water pollution, land use, recreation, 
transportation, schools, will be extremely 
important. 

In regard to our libraries I think most 
of us on the subcommittee were shocked 
to learn that over 50 percent of our 4- 
year colleges had inadequate library 
resources and that something like 82 
percent of our 2-year colleges were in 
this same picture. It is very clear that 
we have to do something here. 

Another figure that I would mention 
to the members of the Committee is the 
fact that we are falling way behind in 
terms of the need for librarians. Today 
in the United States we are only gradu- 
ating about 3,000 and there is a need of 
some 125,000 additional librarians. 

In terms of the developing institutions 
we are faced with a 250-percent increase 
in terms of new colleges that have been 
created since World War II, but equally 
with the demands in the 1970’s and the 
1980's. But again, some of us on the 
subcommittee were particularly con- 
cerned not only about the need of the 
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facilities themselves but the need for 
quality and excellence in education, in 
a word, for good teachers. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, title III pro- 
vides the means for fellowships and 
grants for brilliant graduate students 
and professors who can go from a major 
university to a developing one, and that 
it will make a significant and creative 
contribution to the quality of our new 
and smaller colleges. 

Mr. Chairman, in terms of title IV, I 
think that there is increasingly an ele- 
ment of national policy that this Con- 
gress is trying to state—that any qual- 
ified American should not be denied the 
opportunity for a college education by 
reason of lack of financial means. 

I hope the several programs in this 
title will make a substantive and major 
contribution to this end. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, title V in dou- 
bling Federal funds for the classrooms, 
laboratories, and libraries, will meet the 
need which I mentioned earlier of dou- 
bling our higher facilities by 1970 and 
tripling them by 1985. 

When I say it will help meet the need, 
it is addressing itself to the problem, 
but I would be less than candid if I did 
not say that it is only a step in that 
direction. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a horrendous 
and major problem if we are to develop 
facilities that are needed. Hence, I 
would merely say to the Members of the 
Committee that I think, in the main, 
this legislation is creative; it will help 
advance our most precious and impor- 
tant resource—the education and the 
opportunity of young men and women 
of America. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Stickies]. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wacconner]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Maryland for yielding. 

I would like at this time to ask a ques- 
tion of either the gentleman in the well 
or the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
Green], who is so capably handling this 
legislation, in order to clarify a question 
in my own mind with regard to title III 
of the legislation which has to do with 
strengthening developing institutions. 

On page 27, section 302, we find a 
definition of a developing institution. 
Section 302 says, “As used in this title 
the term “developing institution” means 
@ public or nonprofit educational institu- 
tion in any State which subparagraph 
(g) says “meets such other requirements 
as the Commissioner may prescribe by 
regulation; and”—would the gentle- 
woman from Oregon for the purposes 
of legislative history tell me what is an- 
ticipated to be the nature of such regu- 
lation? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. In section 
301, if I may direct the gentleman’s at- 
tention to that section—the gentleman 
from Louisiana—the purpose of this title 
is stated. It is to assist in raising the 
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academic quality of colleges which have 
the desire and the potential to make a 
substantial contribution to the higher 
education resources of our Nation, but 
which, for financial and other reasons 
are struggling for survival and are iso- 
lated from the main currents of aca- 
demic life. There is on page 27 a spe- 
cific description of developing institu- 
tions. Subparagraph (e) reads, is mak- 
ing a reasonable effort to improve the 
quality of education.” Subparagraph 
(f) reads, “is seriously handicapped in 
its efforts to improve such staffs and 
services by lack of financial resources 
and a shortage of qualified professional 
personnel.” 

It was just impossible for the subeom- 
mittee to define exactly what we meant 
by a “developing institution,” but we 
did feel that we were giving the Commis- 
sioner sufficient guidelines and flexibility 
enough so that he could determine by 
rule and regulation exactly which insti- 
tutions would qualify. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. One more short 
question. The gentlewoman’s explana- 
tion is a very good one, indeed, and I in- 
terpret the explanation to mean this 
would not allow the prescribing of any 
regulations which would in any way be 
contradictory of title VII, specifically 
section 703 or section 704 of the proposed 
legislation. Am I correct? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct. No rules or 
regulations could possibly be prescribed 
which would be in contradiction of title 
VII. 
Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 9567, a bill to 
strengthen the educational resources of 
our colleges and universities and to pro- 
vide financial assistance for students in 
postsecondary and higher education. 

Our development as a progressive Na- 
tion depends in large measure upon the 
capacity of our colleges and universities 
to serve the needs of their students, 
their faculties, and their research 
workers. Within limits, they also have 
a responsibility to the community as a 
whole. 

a was stated in the report on this 


One of the most outstanding features of 
contemporary American society is a growing 
awareness of the value of higher education. 


All sections of this bill are important, 
but at this time I wish to stress those 
sections relating to the strengthening of 
college and university library resources 
and to the construction of both 
undergraduate and graduate academic 
facilities. 

In fulfilling its responsibilities to its 
students, faculty, and research workers, 
the effectiveness of the college or uni- 
versity depends upon the quality and 
completeness of its book collections, on 
the competency of its library personnel, 
and on the adequacy of its library 
building. Lacks in any one of these ele- 
ments will hamper seriously the attain- 
ment of the goals of an institution of 
higher education. 

Complicating factors in the situation 
are the 100-percent increase in college 
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enrollment in a 10-year period, 1954-64; 
a tremendous expansion of knowledge 
and science; an astounding increase in 
the number of individual books and peri- 
odicals published; the great growth in 
the number of subject areas in college 
curriculums; and the huge sums being 
spent by industry and the Government 
for research. 

In order to meet its responsibilities 
fully, the college library must not hold 
its own, but must advance its book col- 
lections, its periodicals, audio-visual ma- 
terials, and related aids. 

How well are college libraries meeting 
these challenges? Fortunately, we have 
some carefully prepared national stand- 
ards by which we can measure the at- 
tainments or the shortcomings of 
libraries. 

The national minimum standards for 
libraries of 4-year institutions of higher 
education and also for 2-year colleges 
were studied and prepared after long 
and careful research by librarians from 
all parts of the country. In its work, 
this group consulted with outstanding 
college presidents and with accrediting 
associations. Quality of resources, staff, 
and buildings was stressed. 

When the library standards are ap- 
plied on the national basis, about 50 
percent of 4-year colleges do not meet 
the test for size and quality of the book 
collections; and three-fourths of the 
junior colleges do not. 

To assist in remedying the deficiencies 
existing in college and university library 
collections throughout the United States, 
this bill under consideration authorizes 
in part A three different kinds of grants 
from an appropriation of $50 million 
for fiscal 1966 and such sums as the 
Congress may determine during each of 
the next 4 succeeding years. 

In the first place, there is a basic grant 
of up to $5,000 which may be applied for 
to the Commissioner of Education by 
each institution, no matter what the size 
of the enrollmens. The institution must 
not reduce its expenditures for library 
purposes and must match the grant. 
The money received may be spent for 
books, periodicals, documents, magnetic 
tapes, phonograph records, audiovisual, 
and other related materials. 

Then there is a supplementary grant 
of $10 for every full-time student in order 
that the institution may obtain addi- 
tional library resources, with particular 
reference to colleges or combinations of 
colleges, trying to meet expected in- 
creases in enrollments and to improve 
their collections in size or quality. These 
grants would aid those colleges which 
are currently lacking financial resources 
and are struggling to develop. 

Finally, there are the special-purpose 
grants—the remaining 25 percent after 
75 percent for the basic and the supple- 
mental are used. In applying to the 
Commissioner of Education, the insti- 
tution must prove a special need for 
additional library resources, and must 
show a special regional or national need, 
or, as a combination of institutions of 
higher education, needs for special as- 
sistance in order to establish joint-use 
facilities. The grants may be used for 
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books, periodicals, and related library 
materials. 

Along with the provision for improv- 
ing and expanding library collections, the 
bill wisely includes authorization of an 
amount of $15 million to be used by 
library schools for the training of librar- 
ians and the undertaking of research in 
librarianship. 

This last provision for library schools 
merely begins to meet the great need for 
qualified professional librarians that was 
demonstrated during the hearings con- 
ducted by the Special Subcommittee on 
Education. At present only 3,000 new 
professionals are being graduated from 
library schools while a need for 125,000 
additional librarians exists to simply 
meet minimum staffing standards for the 
greatly expanding school system in this 
Nation. 

It would be incongruous for Congress 
to assist our Nation’s libraries by pro- 
viding funds for additional resources and 
staff while ignoring the many antiquated, 
inadequate, or unsuitable facilities for 
libraries, as well as the demand for addi- 
tional facilities, prompted by a spiralling 
enrollment necessitating increased facili- 
ties for bulging libraries. 

The higher education bill will not only 
assist in meeting the needs for additional 
library materials and well-qualified per- 
sonnel. It will also increase the oppor- 
tunity now being provided for the con- 
struction of greatly needed library and 
other academic facilities by doubling the 
authorization for the construction of 
both undergraduate and graduate aca- 
demic facilities under the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963. The Facili- 
ties Act has already done much toward 
assisting library construction. To date, 
there are 170 academic library projects, 
in various stages of construction, under 
this act. The total expenditure for these 
projects is $384.7 million, of which the 
Federal share is $113.2 million. Yet 
much remains to be done. 

The college library is not the only 
department of the colleges and univer- 
sities that needs additional facilities. 
Indeed, the most dramatic and at the 
same time the most painful demonstra- 
tion of the shortage of facilities on 
campuses is the increasing number of 
qualified students rejected each year by 
colleges and graduate schools throughout 
the Nation. The denial of the opportu- 
nity of higher education to one student 
because of a shortage of facilities would 
be a cause for concern. However, when 
this one qualified student is multiplied by 
7,500 such denials at the University of 
Illinois, by 25,000 in the State of New 
Jersey, and by many more thousands 
throughout the Nation, then there is im- 
mediate cause for concern and for ac- 
tion. This problem exists in each State 
and I have particularly observed the 
shortage of facilities in my own State 
of Maryland. 

Title V of H.R. 9567 attempts to alle- 
viate this problem by doubling the au- 
thorizations both for undergraduate and 
graduate facilities. It will amend the 
Higher Education Facilities Act by in- 
creasing the authorization under title 
I—construction of undergraduate aca- 
demic facilities—from $230 million to 
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$460 million in fiscal year 1966 and by 
increasing the authorization under title 
II- construction of graduate academic 
facilities—from $60 million to $120 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1966. Therefore, the 
total authorization during fiscal 1966 will 
be $460 million for title I and $120 mil- 
lion for title I, a total increase of $290 
million. This is certainly a greatly 
needed step to enable our Nation’s youth 
to attain the higher education they are 
seeking, and not be sadly rejected on the 
basis that there is no room. 

Therefore, I am doubly proud to sup- 
port H.R. 9567 because it provides solid 
steps toward the solution of college 
library needs and toward the partial 
easement of very limited facilities for our 
institutions of higher education. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 9567. I also should like 
to direct my remarks to that portion of 
the bill which will give increased help 
for our libraries. I certainly concur 
with the remarks made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
SIcKLES] because I feel that the attain- 
ment of the objectives of institutions of 
higher education depends to a great de- 
gree upon the quality and effectiveness 
of the libraries. 

Mr. Chairman, in this period of our 
history, advances in science, business, 
culture, and everyday living offer many 
opportunities to highly trained and edu- 
cated men and women. To take full 
advantage of the situation, we must have 
the highest possible quality of higher 
education. This program must be 
planned with foresight, financed with 
adequate funds, served by a com- 
petent faculty, include courses on 
many subjects suited to the needs of 
the time, and geared to the research 
problems of the Nation. The attainment 
of the objectives of institutions of higher 
education depends to a great degree upon 
the quality and effectiveness of the 
library. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 is assisting in the building of 
classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. 
This bill, H.R. 9567, now before this 
House, among other things, will help to 
strengthen and improve the libraries by 
granting them funds to purchase books, 
periodicals, documents, and audiovisual 
aids. The measure will assist also in 
alleviating a serious shortage of library 
personnel, estimated at 125,000 for the 
schools, colleges, public librarics, and 
other types of libraries. 

At the present time, libraries in insti- 
tutions of higher education are falling 
well below the minimum percent of the 
total annual educational and general 
budget which should go to libraries. The 
recommended figure in national stand- 
ards is 5 percent, whereas the average 
amount actually expended, according to 
US. Office of Education statistics, is only 
3.5 percent, and a number of institutions 
spend less than 1.5 percent. 

The colleges and universities in my 
own State of Washington have been 
making remarkable progress, but in view 
of the demands made upon them because 
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of rapidly increasing enrollments and 
faculty, rising prices and other factors, 
they still face many gaps. For example, 
of the 17 4-year institutions of higher 
education, 10 do not meet the national 
support standard for their libraries. 
Out of 12 of the 2-year institutions, 10 
spend less than the recommended 5 per- 
cent of the total operating budget of the 
college. 

In the matter of book collections, a 
prime factor in any library service, the 
figures of inadequacy likewise are dis- 
tressing. Of the 4-year institutions of 
higher education in the United States. 50 
percent failed to measure up to the 
accepted minimum standards regarding 
the number of suitable volumes in their 
libraries; of the 2-year institutions, 82 
percent fell below. 

There are a total of 129 libraries in 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States containing 300,000 or more 
volumes. Two of these are in my State. 
However, out of 15 of the 4-year institu- 
tions with libraries of under 300.000 
volumes in Washington State, 14 do not 
meet standards. In the case of the 2- 
year institutions, 12 in number, none 
meet the standards for books. 

There has been an acute national 
shortage of professionally trained li- 
brarians for the past 15 or 20 years, 
affecting all types of libraries, and the 
demand for librarians continues to ex- 
ceed the supply. To meet minimum 
staffing standards for the expanding 
system of school, public and university 
libraries, an estimated 125,000 additional 
librarians are required. 

In Washington State, there is likewise 
a shortage of trained manpower even 
though we have one of the best 
accredited library schools in the country 
at the University of Washington. 

This legislation is urgently needed to 
strengthen the libraries in our institu- 
tions of higher education so that they 
can fulfill their functions in this present 
age. It will also help train librarians 
for college, school, and public libraries, 
the supply of which is distressingly 
short. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 9567, the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 

It has always been my position that 
the most important single weapon in the 
battle against poverty in this country is 
education. 

At its recent meeting in Minneapolis, 
the Governors’ conference overwhelm- 
ingly cited educational needs as the most 
critical problem confronting the States. 

We know this simply from the avail- 
able statistics. 

the 10-year period between 
1954 and 1964, the number of students 
seeking college degrees climbed from 2.4 
to 4.8 million. By 1973 it is estimated 
that 8 million students will swell our col- 
leges and universities. 
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The need for more and better facili- 
ties is therefore obvious. The challenge 
is great and immediate. H.R. 9567 is a 
partial answer to the challenge. 

Title I provides authorization for $50 
million to initiate a 5-year program 
aimed at bringing the focus of univer- 
sity and college resources on urban and 
suburban community problems. 

Title II would authorize $65 million 
to strengthen library facilities and train- 
ing programs among institutions of 
higher education. 

Title III with a $30 million authori- 
zation seeks to raise the academic quali- 
ties of developing institutions. 

High quality instruction would be 
made available through teacher fellow- 
ship grants and incentive for the shar- 
ing of educational resources among col- 
leges and universities would be provided. 

Title IV amends the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 to increase the 
act's authorization making funds avail- 
able for low-interest loans to students. 

It would permit higher educational in- 
stitutions to make educational grants to 
students during their first year of study 
and who have exceptional financial 
needs. 

Title V amends the Higher Educa- 
tional Facilities Act of 1963 to double 
the fiscal 1966 authorization under title I 
of that act—$460 million would thereby 
be made available for grants for the con- 
struction of undergraduate academic fa- 
cilities. 

We cannot afford to hesitate in meet- 
ing the Nation’s educational needs. We 
are behind now and there is no indica- 
tion that the demands will diminish. 

This Congress has taken great initi- 
ative in the educational field and we 
must follow through. I, therefore, ask 
you to join me in supporting this impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, 
have no further requests for time. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Grezons]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation and pay my 
usual tribute to the leadership and dili- 
gence of our distinguished chairman, the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. Green] 
and all the members of the subcommit- 
tee. I express deep regret that the mi- 
nority views, in the diatribe against the 
procedures of the committee, do not 
really refiect the positive contribution 
made by the minority in the production 
of the legislation. 

I consider this legislation a major step 
toward our goal of equal educational op- 
portunities for all Americans, regardless 
of race, religion, or economic circum- 
stance. Specifically, I would like to urge 
this House to support title I of the bill 
which authorizes $50 million to encour- 
age community service programs. 

The community service programs in 
one respect. especially, may be compared 
with the great precedent setting legisla- 
tion of the past, the Northwest Ordi- 
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nance, the Land-Grant College Act, the 
Agricultural Extension Act, the Voca- 
tional Education Act, and the National 
Defense Education Act. These are now 
recognized as historical milestones of 
American progress in education. 

The purpose of the community service 
programs is to assist colleges and univer- 
sities, those that have the desire and 
ability, in focusing their unique skills 
and resources on the increasing problems 
facing communities across the country 
today. 

The problems facing our local govern- 
ments are not really new. Rapid urbani- 
zation since World War I has only made 
them more acute and much more 
complex. Among the most acute are 
problems associated with poverty, ad- 
ministration, recreation, employment, 
and reemployment, youth opportunities, 
juvenile delinquency, transportation, and 
health. 

While local governments have made 
valiant efforts to cope with these prob- 
lems, we, here in Congress, have enacted 
legislation dealing with many of them 
such as poverty, health, welfare, educa- 
tion, and conservation. However, the 
Nation’s great universities offer a poten- 
tial source of talent and knowledge, to- 
gether with research skill and facilities, 
that remain comparatively untapped. 
Properly developed and strengthened, 
they could provide local governments, 
private organizations, and individuals 
with the tools to treat their own ills more 
effectively and without calling on the 
Federal Government. 

For the past two decades we, here in 
Congress, have done much to make the 
services of specialists employed by the 
Federal Government available to State 
and local governments that need assist- 
ance. There has been some hesitation 
on the part of both Congress and local 
governments, about the Federal Govern- 
ment entering into the affairs of individ- 
ual communities because of the limita- 
tions imposed by distance and lack of 
familiarity with local conditions. 

Title I will assist institutions with the 
resources to deal with community prob- 
lems in making their resources available 
to communities in which they themselves 
have an inherent interest. 

At the present time, many institutions 
of higher learning would like to partici- 
pate in community affairs but are pre- 
vented by lack of funds from doing so. 

The possible applications of the com- 
munity service programs in the field of 
public service will stir your imagination. 
Equipped with insights gained through 
the study of history, social development, 
science, and technology, university per- 
sonnel could provide invaluable assist- 
ance in finding new ways to improve the 
quality of life in our increasingly com- 
plex society. 

These services cculd be made available 
in two principal fields, in adult educa- 
tion through extension courses, and in 
cultural, technical, research, and coordi- 
nation services. 

Here are a few examples of programs 
that colleges might develop: 

First, courses for administrative of- 
ficials in business, government, and edu- 
cation in using data processing equip- 
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ment and techniques in current manage- 
ment procedures; 

Second, a program for training social 
workers, and also lay volunteers to assist 
them in tasks not requiring professional 
training; 

Third, conferences for local govern- 
ment officials, educators, and business- 
men to thrash out housing, unemploy- 
ment, and juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems; 

Fourth, regional conferences between 
local government and industry officials 
on air and water pollution control; 

Fifth, short courses for doctors and 
nurses from outlying communities to dis- 
cuss recent advances in medical research 
and practices; 

Sixth, courses for local law enforce- 
ment officers to increase their effective- 
ness and understanding of their function 
in society; and 

Seventh, training in leadership and in 
program planning for nonprofit volun- 
tary associations and civic groups. 

The list of possibilities is as long as 
the list of community needs. 

One major field of public service in 
which colleges and universities already 
participate to a considerable extent is 
that of extension courses. However, en- 
rollment in extension programs has not 
developed nearly so rapidly as in resident 
programs because university extension 
departments are expected to be self-sup- 
porting. They have to set tuition costs 
beyond the means ot the very individuals 
who would benefit from those courses 
most. 

Federal assistance for university com- 
munity service and extension programs 
has been thoroughly tested for more 
than a century. In the historic Morril 
Land-Grant College Act of 1862 Congress 
inaugurated the policy of strengthening 
community service resources by financ- 
us State institutions of higher educa- 

on. 

In 1914, Congress enacted the Smith- 
Lever Act which focused the community 
service resources of the Land-Grant in- 
stitutions on adult education by estab- 
lishing a Cooperative Extension Service. 
When the Service was established, the 
American economy was primarily rural. 
Thus, the Service was designed to help 
farm families become more productive. 
The success of American agriculture, a 
success beyond the most optimistic ex- 
pectations, is also the success of the Co- 
operative Extension Service. New meth- 
ods, taught by extension, have been a key 
in developing the most efficient and pro- 
ductive agriculture in the history of man. 

The Cooperative Extension Service has 
been modified to reflect, in some degree, 
the changes in the American economy. 
Its operation by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, however, limits its effectiveness 
in dealing with problems facing urban 
America. And today, more than 70 per- 
cent of Americans live in urbanized 
areas. It is estimated that in 1975, 80 
percent of our population will be urban. 
The changing face of America now re- 
quires that this Congress give the same 
emphasis to the problems of urban and 
suburban areas that past Congresses 
have given to the problems of rural 
America. We must now concern our- 
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selves with a program which will serve 
urbanized communities. 

I think it is fortunate that previous 
Congresses have set an example with the 
Land-Grant College Act and the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. The commu- 
nity service program in title I follows in 
the same tradition. I might add that the 
program encouraged under title I will 
complement, not compete with, dupli- 
cate, or supplant, the work of the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. 

I would like to point out that the pro- 
gram fostered by title I is not entirely 
the same as that introduced in the ad- 
ministration bill. The Special Subcom- 
mittee on Education, under the able 
chairmanship of the gentlelady from 
Oregon [Mrs. Green], felt that some 
modification of the administration pro- 
posal was necessary to insure the com- 
munity service program meeting com- 
munity needs. The subcommittee tight- 
ened the language of the title to make 
clear that the intent of Congress is not 
for this program to duplicate the work 
of the Cooperative Extension Service in 
rural areas. Language was also added to 
preclude Federal funds being used on 
substandard or frivolous courses. 

The authorization was raised from $25 
million to $50 million because it was felt 
that the potential opportunities the com- 
munity service program offers would be 
severely limited if not enough funds were 
authorized in the original proposal to 
take a meaningful first step in bringing 
such a valuable service to the Nation’s 
communities. 

The full committee on Education and 
Labor concurred in the conclusions of 
the subcommittee without hesitation and 
almost without dissent. 

Personally, I think that this is an ex- 
ample of how we here in Congress can 
take a proposal from the administration, 
study it, work with it, and improve it. 
To those of us who have expressed con- 
cern about our abdicating Congress’ 
legislative responsibility, I say this: Take 
this opportunity to prove our desire to 
create legislation by approving this title 
as we wrote it. 

TITLE II 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity to lend my 
support to the Higher Education Act of 
1965. I am particularly gratified that 
this bill, if enacted, would supplement 
the job we began when we enacted the 
Higher Education Facilities Act. This 
progressive measure made possible the 
construction of libraries for institutions 
of higher education across the Nation. 
Today, we need to provide those build- 
ings, and others, with library materials. 
H.R. 9567 carries an authorization of $70 
million for college library resources, the 
training of librarians, research in li- 
brary science, and a centralized catalog- 
ing service in the Library of Congress. 
This bill is brother and companion to 
the bill I sponsored for elementary 
school libraries and textbooks which be- 
came law on April 11, 1965. 

Every member of this body knows the 
caliber of an institution of higher educa- 
tion is often gaged by the size and 
quality of its library resources. The 
great universities of the world have often 
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staked their claim to greatness on the 
size and quality of their libraries: Even 
in ancient times, the university at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, was known the world over 
for its library. 

American colleges and universities 
have tried to build high quality library 
collections, and have done an admirable 
job. Although they have been unable 
to satisfy all of the needs of their ad- 
vaneed scholars, most of these institu- 
tions have been able to meet the require- 
ments of the average undergraduate 
curriculum until the past two decades. 

Since the end of World War II, how- 
ever, there has literally been an explo- 
sion of knowledge resulting in a flood 
of valuable printed materials that col- 
lege libraries, in order to provide ade- 
quate service to the academic commu- 
nity, should acquire, process, and make 
available to faculty and students. This 
has proven to be a difficult, if not im- 
possible, task for the libraries of even 
the wealthiest universities. 

A few examples of the volume of print- 
ed materials illustrate the staggering 
burden which libraries must assume: 

In the natural sciences alone, there 
are about 50,000 journals now being 
issued. 

Everyday, 175,000 pages of new mate- 
rial are „ all of which is ex- 
pected to be available through libraries. 

The number of new books published 
in 1963 was nearly double the number 
published in 1958. 

The number of titles published in the 
past 50 years is greater than all the 
titles published in the previous 350 years. 

In 1962 alone, 250,000 books were pub- 
lished. 

Much of the explosion of knowledge 
has been in the area of the natural sci- 
ences, especially space and aeronautics. 
However, the expansion of knowledge in 
the social sciences—history, psychology, 
sociology—has been breathtaking. Our 
knowledge of the history of man, for 
instance, extends back in time more than 
one-half a million years further than it 
did in 1900. 

Other factors complicate the task of 
our libraries, the rising cost of books, 
new technical fields, requiring more li- 
brary specialists, the increase of graduate 
students doing research, and the expand- 
ing world of scholarship. 

One witness testified before the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Education that 
even a modest university library of less 
than a million volumes must subscribe 
to about 200 periodicals with annual sub- 
seription prices of more than $100 each. 
Por example the very necessary Chem- 
fcal Abstract that cost $60 in 1957, now 
costs $700 a year. 

Periodical subscription prices have ris- 
en 15 percent over the past year. Book 
prices are up 10 percent. It is estimated 
that the cost of merely maintaining the 
present level of book and periodical ac- 
quisition will double in the next 6 years. 

It used to be considered adequate to 

we library materials in three mod- 

languages—English, French, and 
aetna: Now, with the increased im- 
portance of nations in all parts of the 
world, and of material now published 
behind the Iron Curtain, it is absolutely 
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necessary to acquire books and periodi- 
cals in Portuguese, Swedish, Spanish, 
Italian, and several Asian languages, to 
say nothing of Russian and Polish. This 
in turn requires libraries to hire special- 
ists in these langvages to process these 
works. 

The need for specialists is not the only 
personnel problem facing libraries. The 
growing population, expanding fields of 
knowledge, and the increase in the num- 
ber of volumes have created additional 
pressure for more and better qualified 
librarians. Without them the efficient 
use of libraries is limited. The acquisi- 
tion, processing, and servicing of library 
resources takes a skilled, knowledgeable 
staff of trained personnel. Finding 
enough trained personnel has become a 
critical problem for all of the Nation's 
libraries, public as well as university 
libraries. 

The President, in nis education mes- 
sage to Congress, stated that we need 
100,000 more professional librarians. 
This year almost 10,000 positions for 
trained librarians are unfilled, because 
qualified personnel were not available. 
We are now training only 3,000 new 
librarians every year. critical 
shortage is the result of the limited num- 
ber of library schools. There are only 33 
aceredited schools of library science in 
the Nation. 

Title II of this bill is designed to cor- 
rect this critical situation by making 
more library materials available and by 
training the librarians to see that the 
materials are used to best advantage. 

Part A of title H authorizes the sum of 
$50 million in the first year for grants to 
colleges or groups of colleges for the pur- 
chase of books, periodicals, documents, 
and related library materials. 

From 75 percent of the appropriation, 
the Commissioner of Education would be 
authorized to make basic grants of up 
to $5,000 to institutions putting up 
matching funds. From the 75 percent, 
the Commissioner would also be author- 
ized to make supplemental grants, not 
to exceed $10 for each full-time student. 
In making supplemental grants, the need 
of particular institutions would be taken 
into consideration by the Commissioner. 
But institutions would have to provide 
assurances that they would maintain ex- 
penditures from their own funds at least 
equal to the average annual amount 
spent during the previous 2-year period. 

Twenty-five percent of the funds ap- 
propriated for this section C would be 
used by the Commissioner to make spe- 
cial grants to institutions that demon- 
strate a special need for additional 
library resources, for example, in meet- 
ing national or regional requirements -n 
the library and information sciences, or 
to groups of institutions which need spe- 
eial assistance in establishing joint 
facilities. 

No grant may be made for materials 
to be used for sectarian instruction, reli- 
gious worship, or primarily in connection 
with any part of the program of a school 
or department of divinity. 

A nine-member Advisory Committee 
on College Library Resources would be 
established to advise the Commissioner 
on the administration of this program. 
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Part B of title II authorizes $15 million 
in grants to colleges and universities to 
train librarians. The grants may be 
used to help pay the cost of courses and 
to establish and maintain fellowships or 
traineeships for those undergoing train- 


Under this part the Commissioner 
also would be authorized to make grants 
or contracts for institutions of higher 
education, other public or nonprofit 
private agencies, and individuals, to con- 
duct research and demonstration proj- 
ects relating to libraries or training in 
library science. 

The Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion heard testimony from specialists 
broadly representative of the library 
community. The hearings clearly 
showed that many libraries could save 
money they are now spending cataloging 
new materials if they could buy catalog 
cards already printed. 

After considering suggestions from the 
universities, the committee added a part 
O to title II. 

Part C authorizes $5 million to 
strengthen college and research library 
resources. These funds would be used 
by the Librarian of Congress to acquire 
all library materials of value to scholars 
currently published throughout the 
world, and to provide catalog informa- 
tion for these materials as soon as 
possible. 

The Library of Congress has been sell- 
ing copies of its catalog cards to libraries 
across the country since 1901. In fiscal 
year 1964, the Library of Congress sold 
52.5 million catalog cards to 17,000 U- 
braries for $3.8 million, which was re- 
turned to the U.S. Treasury. It is esti- 
mated that this service saves libraries 
about $20 million a year. However, the 
Library of Congress does not acquire all 
of the books which university libraries 
need. Furthermore, staff and facility 
limitations do not permit libraries to 
print cards as fast as they are needed, al- 
though they spend more than $18 million 
a year in the process. A $5 million in- 
vestment in the Library of Congress 
would save the Nation’s libraries three or 
four times that amount, and enable them 
to keep their card catalogs—without 
which a library is little more than a ware- 
house—both complete and up to date. 

A library that cannot make its ma- 
terials readily available, fails to provide 
the service expected and needed by the 
community and the Nation. 

We can spend millions to help stu- 
dents get to college and to stay there; 
spend millions more to provide class- 
rooms for their instruction; and train 
thousands of professors to teach them. 
But if we fail to make available the latest 
discoveries published throughout the 
world, our efforts will have been in vain. 

TITLE Ili-—-STRENGTHENING DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS 

One of the key features of this bill is 
title III of H.R. 9567, strengthening de- 
veloping institutions. To me, this title 
has the potential of becoming the most 
important provision of the entire Higher 
Education Act of 1965. Providing able, 
needy students with the opportunity to 
attend college, as proposed in title IV, 
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does not fulfill the Nation’s obligation to 
our youth. More than that, we must pro- 
vide these students with the opportunity 
to attend college that will offer a chal- 
lenge. Not a pumping station to fill the 
brain with meaningless minutiae, but a 
place to stretch the mind. 

I ask you, Mr. Chairman, and Members 
of this great body, what memories will 
college conjure up in the mind of those 
boys and girls who are forced to attend 
understaffed, poorly equipped colleges 
because they cannot afford to go else- 
where, or because the better established 
colleges say, “Sorry, we have no room.“ 

What good are educational opportu- 
nity grants provided for in title IV, and 
the National Defense Education Act 
loans, and work-study programs if the 
recipients can only attend one of the 
many struggling colleges that are not 
even on a par with our better high 
schools? 

This title focuses on those struggling 
colleges that are least able to meet the 
new demand for higher education in our 
highly complex modern society. 

We must provide assistance now— 

For colleges unable to provide ade- 
quately for our rapidly growing enroll- 
ment. In the last 10 years, enrollments 
have doubled and they are expected to 
double again in the next decade; 

For colleges without the personnel or 
physical equipment to provide an ac- 
credited academic program. Almost 10 
percent of the colleges which grant bac- 
calaureate or higher degrees have not 
met accreditation standards; 

For colleges without the manpower or 
expertise to participate fully in other 
Federal programs. Ninety percent of the 
money for Federal research grants went 
to fewer than 100 institutions, and 40 
percent went to 10 of those; 

For colleges that cannot pay adequate 
salaries to their faculties. As recently as 
the 1961-62 academic year, one-fourth of 
the faculty members in public liberal 
arts, undergraduate colleges were paid 
$6,600 or less. 

And for colleges which lack the outside 
support to meet pressing needs as they 
arise. One national fund-raising organi- 
zation was able to raise only $3 million 
ina year-long drive for operational funds 
for 32 struggling colleges, as compared 
to $125 million for several others and 
$100 million for one large private Eastern 
university alone. 

This is not to say that many small 
developing colleges are not providing a 
superior education, for many are. I am 
sure there are Members of this body who 
would readily attest to that. But it is to 
say that as college enrollments and the 
cost of buildings and equipment continue 
to spiral, and competition for qualified 
personnel becomes keener, the condition 
of the small college with the small endow- 
ment and limited operating funds will be 
growing progressively worse. 

Leaders in the education community 
have recognized that the development 
of struggling colleges represents an in- 
vestment in a latent resource that offers 
boundless possibilities for paying high 
dividends. 

In the last few years, many coopera- 
tive programs have been initiated to help 
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meet the needs of these struggling col- 
leges. More than 350 institutions are in- 
volved in 47 different kinds of cooperative 
arrangements. Most of these are 
financed in part by the institutions them- 
selves, and in part by private founda- 
tions. 

Arrangements exist between Michigan 
and Tuskegee Institute, Cornell and 
Hampton Institute, Brown, and Tougaloo 
College, to name just a few. But when 
we consider that the number of American 
institutions of higher education has 
grown from 1,686 in 1946 to more than 
2,300 today, we realize that these current 
programs have only begun to meet the 
pressing problem of colleges unable to 
cope with the changes ushered in by the 
1960's. 

With the funds provided under this 
title, developing institutions would co- 
operate with stronger colleges to initiate 
imaginative programs holding promise 
of strengthening their academic inven- 
tories. 

Visiting scholars and faculty ex- 
changes could inject new life into the 
curriculum of these struggling colleges. 

Joint use of laboratories and libraries 
will effect economies, yet result in great 
educational gains. 

National teaching fellowships will en- 
courage highly qualified graduate stu- 
dents to teach at these developing 
colleges. 

The possible programs are as endless 
as one’s imagination. But imagination 
alone will not suffice to put these proven 
approaches into the colleges of our 
Nation. 

Reviewing its grant program, the Ford 
Foundation concluded that a handful of 
great universities is not enough to pro- 
vide the intellectual capital of the Amer- 
ican society in the next few decades.” 
Another recent study concluded “there 
can be no question that unless more 4- 
year colleges modernize themselves and 
their curriculums, they will be in danger 
of death by obsolescence.” 

I ask the Chairman, and Members of 
this body, Are we to assign these strug- 
gling colleges to the junk heap of me- 
diocrity and with them the development 
of potential leaders of the space age? Or 
instead, are we going to invest the funds 
necessary to build a system that will pro- 
vide quality education for all those who 
wish it? 

The challenge before us is clear. Title 
III of this bill will enable us to meet it 
we strengthening our developing colleges. 

. MINK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
riven yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 9567, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, is one 
of the most vitally needed and well- 
thought-out bills on a crucial and basic 
issue that has reached the floor of the 
House this session. 

The bill attacks in a most basic, eco- 
nomical and direct way the problems 
arising from the incredible expansion of 
the needs and activities of our institu- 
tions of higher education. At the same 
time, it helps these colleges and universi- 
ties to move even closer to the main cur- 
rents of the life of the communities in 
which they are a vital segment. 
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To meet this double-barrelled objec- 
tive, the bill would provide various pro- 
grams. These are 

First. To encourage colleges and uni- 
versities to take a major role in solving 
community problems of cities and their 
suburbs—one of the major issues of our 
times. 

Second. To upgrade and improve 
libraries and library services in colleges 
and universities. 

Third. To provide for an increase in 
high-quality educational facilities by 
strengthening developing institutions, 
e. by increasing grants for construc- 

on. 

Fourth. To close a critical gap in the 
financial resources available to would-be 
students who are foreclosed, by the lack 
of finances and the growing expense of 
a college education, from continuing their 
education after high school. 

Mr. Chairman, the concept of the col- 
lege as an ivory tower, whose inhabitants 
withdraw from the world to contemplate 
matters of little concern to the workaday 
world is an increasingly fallacious one. 

In this day of complex and fast-mov- 
ing civilization, the need for continual 
and complete education is basic. Not 
only does the individual need all the 
education he can get to compete and ful- 
fill his life, but the community, the Na- 
tion and the world need all the well- 
trained and well-grounded thinkers 
mankind can provide. 

Our colleges and universities have a 
magnificent tradition of public service 
in pursuit of these ideals. Their con- 
tributions to the thought of the world 
and the progress of mankind need no re- 
counting here. 

Nor do the problems this very success 
has brought. As the awareness of the 
value of education has grown, and as the 
flood of knowledge has increased, our 
colleges and universities have been en- 
gulfed with growing numbers of would- 
be students and of demands upon their 
services. 

This bill is designed to help meet this 
problem, to the advantage of individual 
students and the Nation as a whole. 

For the Nation the bill opens up, as I 
mentioned earlier, a new source of help 
for a perplexing and rapidly growing 
problem. It sets up a program under 
which the intellects and skills of our 
colleges and universities can apply them- 
selves directly to the myriad problems of 
our cities and their suburbs. From this 
program could come dramatic help in 
solving the dilemmas posed by increas- 
ingly large masses of people living in 
urban areas. 

To help in these community programs, 
the bill calls for a National Advisory 
Committee on Community Service Pro- 
grams, which will advise on the prepara- 
tion of general regulations and on policy 
matters connected with the program’s 
administration. 

For the institutions, themselves, the 
bill would provide direct help in three 
primary areas. 

One of these basic problems is the 
widespread lack of adequate library re- 
sources—books, librarians, and the ma- 
chinery needed to get the knowledge con- 
tained in the books to the students. The 
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bill provides for grants for acquisition of 
books, for the training of staff and for 
research in handling information. 

In addition, the bill attacks another 
basic problem by providing more funds 
and wider applicability of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. It would dou- 
ble grants for the construction of build- 
ings for academic activities. 

And thirdly, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, it provides the means whereby 
developing institutions can economically 
provide themselves with the facilities re- 
quired to provide an adequate education 
for increasing numbers of students. 
These provisions would break the cycle 
in which many small institutions find 
themselves bound—lack of facilities 
means poor offerings and poor offerings 
preclude upgrading of facilities. 

For the student, the bill provides new 
and expanded financial assistance pro- 
grams, as well as an expansion of the 
Economic Opportunity Act’s work-study 
program. It is a sad commentary, in- 
deed, in this era of unparalleled national 
prosperity and emphasis on educational 
opportunity, that hundreds of thousands 
of promising youngsters cannot find the 
funds to continue their education past 
the high school level. There must be no 
question that any youngster, regardless 
of his family circumstance has the right 
to the fullest opportunity to develop his 
intellect for the good of both himself 
and the Nation. 

Therefore, I am proud and happy to 
have had a hand in shaping this legis- 
lation. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support the passage of H.R. 9567, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely rise to call the attention of the 
House to a bipartisan amendment which 
will be offered, I believe by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] to 
change section 106 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963. This is the 
same amendment I tried to distribute as 
widely as possible in the House. I be- 
lieve it has wide bipartisan support. 

It will merely conform the bill to the 
same provision that was approved by the 
House in 1963. It will have the effect of 
eliminating the categorical approach to 
higher education facilities construction. 
It is a good amendment, and I believe it 
is now noncontroversial and should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, it is amazing to me that 
a bill that has as broad a subject matter 
and which will so widely affect education 
in this Nation is as noncontroversial as 
this billis. It is a real tribute to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon and her quiet, 
persistent leadership and diligent work in 
developing this fine piece of legislation. 

Along with all of the Members of the 
House, and particularly the members of 
her subcommittee, I join in paying trib- 
ute to the gentlewoman from Oregon 
[Mrs. Green]. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
discuss some of the provisions of the stu- 
dent assistance provisions of this bill. 

What is the practical effect of these 
amendments? They make certain that 
every college student who wants to bor- 
row money for his education will have 
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the opportunity to do so under an in- 
sured loan program. 

How will this loan insurance be pro- 
vided? Loan insurance will be provided 
by State and private nonprofit insurance 

programs operating under agreements 
with the Commissioner of Education, or 
by a Federal program where the State or 
private programs may prove to be in- 
adequate. 

It is anticipated that State and pri- 
vate nonprofit programs can meet every 
need for insured loans. However, should 
they be unable to meet the demand in 
any State, then the Federal insurance 
program would be activated in that State 
to make certain the demand would be 
met. 

In this sense, the Federal insurance 
program established in this bill is a 
standby program only. It will operate 
only where the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion finds that in a particular area nei- 
ther the State nor private nonprofit pro- 
grams are able to do the whole job. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, how would the 
Commissioner determine that they were 
not able to do the whole job? 
He would have to be satisfied that 
every eligible institution in a State 
had access to comprehensive State 
or private nonprofit programs of loan in- 
surance. Students attending these insti- 
tutions will derive their access to non- 
Federal programs through their schools. 
The bill in section 701 provides a very 
broad description of an eligible institu- 
tion of higher education. It includes 
junior colleges as well as 4-year schools. 

If all these schools did not have reason- 
able access to State or private nonprofit 
programs, then such programs would ob- 
viously not have done the whole job—and 
to the extent they had failed, the Federal 
program could be promptly activated to 
fill the gap. 

The question is asked, Who will make 
the loans? The answer is private 
lending institutions. The bill in sec- 
tion 434(b) defines an eligible lender 
to include any financial or credit 
institution subject to examination 
and supervision by any State or 
by the United States. It will, of 
course, include the thousands of com- 
mercial banks throughout the Nation, 
many of whom are now making higher 
education loans to students under estab- 
lished State and private nonprofit guar- 
anty programs. 

Would this legislation assist State and 
private nonprofit guaranty programs? 
Yes. It provides for monetary advances 
totaling $17.5 million over a 3-year 
period. The Commissioner is authorized 
to make advances from this fund to both 
State and private nonprofit programs. 

In addition to monetary advances, the 
amendments also contemplate that the 
Commissioner will give whatever other 
cooperation and assistance his Office can 
render. Obviously, the Commissioner 
and his staff would be available for ad- 
vice and counsel so that these non-Fed- 
eral programs might draw on the expe- 
rience and expertise of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

_Now could the monetary advances un- 
der the bill be available to more than one 
program in a particular State? Yes. In 
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many instances established State pro- 
grams may not cover all students at 
every eligible institution. For example, 
they might cover only residents of that 
State. Or they might cover only those 
in tax-supported schools. In such cases, 
private nonprofit programs would sup- 
plement the coverage of the State pro- 
gram. The Commissioner is, therefore, 
authorized to make these monetary ad- 
vances to all such programs in a State. 

The next question is, Do these amend- 
ments prescribe any standards which 
must be met in order that a State or 
private nonprofit program can qualify 
for monetary advances? Yes. Section 
422, in providing for monetary advances, 
specifies that they may be made to State 
or private nonprofit programs with 
which the Commissioner has an agree- 
ment pursuant to section 428. Section 
428 sets out standards—such as the 
amount of insurance authorized under 
a program, the terms of repayment, et 
cetera. 

The bill also provides a 2-year tran- 
sitional period for State and private non- 
profit programs to meet this bill’s stand- 
ards for interest cost payments on be- 
half of individual borrowers. 

Do these amendments otherwise affect 
the proposal for a Federal part payment 
of the interest cost on student loans? 
The answer to this question is “No.” The 
interest cost subsidy is applicable to all 
borrowers, irrespective of the guaran- 
tor's identity. 

What rate of interest may be charged? 
Interest shall be at a yearly rate not in 
excess of 6 percent on the unpaid prin- 
cipal balance of the loan. 

Another question is, When must the 
student begin repaying the loan? Of 
course, the answer is after he graduates, 
or otherwise ceases to be a student. 
There is no payment while he is in 
school. 

Will loans be insured for all students, 
including freshmen? Yes; certainly. 

Now, what evidence do we have that 
State and private programs will be able 
to meet the demand for insured loans? 
These non-Federal programs have grown 
at a spectacular rate in the few years of 
their existence. For example, in 1963, 
loans insured by the major State and 
private programs trebled those of 1962. 
There was another threefold increase 
from 1963 to 1964. In 1965 loans guar- 
anteed under State and private pro- 
grams are expected to exceed $300 mil- 
lion, and may be in excess of $400 million. 
With this rate of growth there is every 
reason to be confident—particularly with 
the added stimulus of Federal monetary 
advances under this bill—that State and 
private programs will be able to do the 
job. 

There has been a most commendable 
effort by State and private agencies in 
meeting a pressing national need. In- 
stead of discouraging and possibly dis- 
placing these efforts by an active and 
competing Federal program, this legisla- 
tion encourages and fosters even greater 
non-Federal effort. It does this by mak- 
ing certain that State and private pro- 
grams get the chance to meet all de- 
mands before any Federal insurance is 
issued. 
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Mr. Chairman, if a student fails to pay 
when his loan becomes due, what efforts 
will be made to collect from him before 
turning to the guarantor? In answering 
this question it must be borne in mind 
that on these loans no security is re- 
quired, but some States require an 
endorser on this type of transaction by 
aminor. However, even where local law 
requires an endorsement—and this would 
normally be a parent—the lending insti- 
tutions will not necessarily move against 
the endorser in event of default. Lend- 
ing banks are expected to take all ordi- 
nary steps, including, in exceptional 
cases, legal action, to secure repayment 
from the borrower himself, before turn- 
ing to the insuring agency for the de- 
faulted payment. In short, we do not 
envision the lending banks turning to the 
insurer for payment merely because the 
borrower becomes delinquent in a few in- 
stallments. We expect the lending insti- 
tution to take every reasonable and good 
faith effort to collect the funds from the 
borrower or endorser and that the loan 
be uncollectable before resort is made to 
the insurer. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, this 
past spring New Jersey’s public colleges 
sent out 25,000 letters of rejection to 
high school seniors seeking admissions. 
Rutgers University alone was forced to 
rejéct 5,600 qualified students. This 
figure is 25 percent higher than the pre- 
vious year, and the situation promises to 
get worse, not better. It is projected 
that by 1970 there will be approximately 
48,000 New Jersey high school graduates 
wanting to enter college. The urgency 
of the State’s educational situation is re- 
flected in the recent formation of the 
Citizens Committee for Higher Educa- 
tion in New Jersey, headed by Dr. Robert 
Goheen, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

The critical educational situation in 
my State is not unique. Rather, it is the 
result of a general failure of our schools 
to keep pace with the rapid expansion 
and increasing complexity of our society. 
Yet as President Johnson has said: 

The first work of these times and the first 
work of our society is education. 


Our present educational facilities are 
not adequate to do this work. Thereisa 
need to expand the facilities of our exist- 
ing colleges and universities and to pro- 
vide for the development of new institu- 
tions in order to meet the increasing de- 
mands of greater enrollment; there is a 
need to improve our libraries in order 
to accommodate the constanily expand- 
ing volume of knowledge which is a 
product of our society’s growth and tech- 
nological development; there is a need 
to extend the benefits of higher educa- 
tion to the members of our lower and 
middle income families by helping them 
to meet the rapidly rising costs of college. 

The bill currently being considered by 
this body, H.R. 9567, is designed to re- 
spond to these needs. Its enactment is 
vital, not only to my State, but to every 
State in the Union. For these reasons I 
urge the adoption of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, as 
a former schoolteacher and a high school 
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principal, I am pleased that I may be 
able to take part in today’s debate on 
providing financial assistance for stu- 
dents in postsecondary and higher edu- 
cational facilities, and to strengthen the 
educational resources of our colleges and 
universities. 

This legislation is another measure in 
which our President is vitally interested 
and it will put into action the desires he 
has made public on the issue of higher 
education. 

In this rapidly advancing world of 
space technology and scientific progress, 
a high school diploma is no longer a 
guarantee that its holder will receive, or 
even qualify, for a well paying job. The 
demands for personnel of higher educa- 
tional background increases daily, but it 
is just not there. Why? Well, in the 
first place, the cost of higher education 
has risen to a point where a capable 
student just out of high school cannot 
afford to meet the costs of a higher ed- 
ucation. This legislation will extend the 
opportunity to lower- and middle-income 
families to obtain a higher education. 

In the second place, the colleges and 
universities with their present limited 
facilities are unable to cope with the 
rapidly expanding desire of high school 
graduates to enroll in institutions of 
higher learning. This Higher Education 
Act will alleviate, to some extent, some 
of the problems confronting our institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Schooling at higher levels is becom- 
ing more and more a part of our every- 
day life. Decades ago a person who de- 
sired some type of employment could 
readily get by with an eighth grade ed- 
ucation; then, as time went by, one would 
have to be a high school graduate; and 
now, in some instances, a bachelor’s de- 
gree is not sufficient to obtain proper 
employment. This is why we must make 
every effort to provide the means to ed- 
ucate our youth of today to cope with 
the ever increasing demand for highly 
educated graduates. This legislation 
will provide the means for such widening 
scholastic requirements. 

This legislation would also provide the 
necessary incentive to expand our uni- 
versity libraries. Our universities are 
judged by the library facilities they can 
offer to their students. The lack of 
proper facilities does require a great loss 
of time to a student in trying to obtain 
additional information in connection 
with his studies, when one must go into 
areas away from the campus for research 
on the topics being studied. 

In expanding our library facilities, we 
must also provide the necessary person- 
nel to staff these facilities. Without ade- 
quate personnel, trained in library work, 
our universities our Nation’s public li- 
braries and information centers cannot 
select, catalog, and disseminate the vast 
amount of information now available in 
books, periodicals, and independent stud- 
ies. This legislation will assist in easing 
this situation. 

We can look at education as an in- 
verted triangle. Before one student, at 
the bottom of this triangle, can be edu- 
cated we must have a corps of teachers 
rising to the top of it. It takes many 
persons to achieve a single result in the 
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education to our youth; and this legisla- 
tion, plus the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act which we passed earlier in 
this session will go a long way to edu- 
cate our youth from the lowest level to 
the highest. 

We cannot regard lightly the lack of 
proper and adequate educational facili- 
ties, for it is my belief that a poorly 
educated individual is no better off than 
one without any education. A smatter- 
ing of knowledge is more dangerous than 
no knowledge at all. One can readily 
see that point when we look and see 
demonstrators advocating some pro- 
gram, that they have no knowledge of its 
final effect. A thorough understand- 
ing of the issues involved would prob- 
ably create a better atmosphere in the 
final result of an agreement on the neces- 
sity of adopting a program which would 
Satisfy all of those involved in it. 

Knowledge is power. And the power 
we gain from our studies is far greater 
if obtained in an adequately staffed and 
equipped college or university. The bill 
under discussion here today will go a 
long way in providing the necessary tools 
to provide a proper education to quali- 
fied students who desire to advance their 
knowledge. I strongly support it and 
hope that not one vote will be cast 
against the bill which we need so badly 
at this time. Only time will tell whether 
we have gone far enough in this meas- 
ure, but for the present we should do all 
within our power to permit our young 
poopie to obtain an education, if they so 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of H.R. 9567 because it pro- 
poses to do something for higher educa- 
tion, the improvement of which is abso- 
lutely essential at this critical period of 
our history. Knowledge has expanded, 
the number of students has grown tre- 
mendously, automation and computers 
have entered the picture—and many col- 
leges, both old and new, are struggling 
to meet increasing costs. Today the 
urgent need is for adult citizens who are 
educated and trained by vitalized insti- 
tutions of higher education to face and 
solve problems of the new era. 

A significant factor in the proper 
functioning of our colleges and univer- 
sities is the library. This agency must 
be equipped to serve its clientele—from 
the freshman just entering the environs 
of the campus to the full professor un- 
dertaking his advanced study or re- 
search. The library must be adequate 
in terms of books and periodicals, staff, 
and buildings. 

At the present time, libraries in insti- 
tutions of higher education are falling 
well below the minimum percent of the 
total annual educational and general 
budget which should go to libraries. The 
recommended figure in national stand- 
ards is 5 percent, whereas the average 
amount actually expended, according to 
the U.S. Office of Education statistics, is 
only 3.5 percent, and a number of insti- 
tutions spend less than 1.5 percent. 

The colleges and the universities in my 
own State of Rhode Island have been 
making remarkable progress, but in view 
of the demands made upon them because 
of rapidly increasing enrollments and 
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faculty, rising prices, and other factors, 
they still face many gaps. For example, 
of the ten 4-year institutions of higher 
education, five do not meet the national 
support standard for their libraries. 
Rhode Island’s only 2-year institution 
spends less than the recommended 5 
percent of the total operating budget of 
the college. 

In the matter of book collections, a 
prime factor in any library service, the 
figures of inadequacies likewise are dis- 
tressing. Of the 4-year institutions of 
higher education in the United States, 
50 percent failed to measure up to the 
accepted minimum standards regarding 
the number of suitable volumes in their 
libraries; of the 2-year institutions, 82 
percent fell below. 

There are a total of 129 libraries in 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States containing 300,000 or more 
volumes. One of these is in my State. 
However, of the nine 4-year institutions 
with libraries of under 300,000 volumes 
in Rhode Island, none meets the stand- 
ards. 

In the highly important area of pro- 
fessionally trained librarians we must 
overcome acute deficiencies which have 
existed at least since World War II. As 
the President said in his message on 
education: 

At least 100,000 more professional librar- 
ians are needed for service in public libraries 
and in schools and colleges, 


In Rhode Island, there is likewise a 
shortage of trained manpower even 
though we have recently established a 
library school in an effort to improve the 
situation. 

This legislation will help strengthen 
libraries in our colleges and universities 
so they can meet the necessary stand- 
ards of performance in this age in which 
education is so important. As President 
Johnson said in proposing this legisla- 
tion, “higher education is no longer a 
luxury, but a necessity.” 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of H.R. 9567, the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, to strengthen the edu- 
cational resources of our colleges and 
universities and to provide financial as- 
sistance for students seeking higher 
education. The American people recog- 
nize the value of higher education as 
their children clamor at the doors of our 
colleges and universities. 

The phenomenal growth of the college 
population and the number of institu- 
tions are testimony of this awareness. 
But higher education in the United 
States is in a most precarious position. 
The enrollment in our colleges and uni- 
versities has soared from 2.4 million in 
1954 to 4.8 million in 1964, an increase 
of 100 percent in the past decade. In 
the next decade enrollments will reach 
8 million. The number of higher educa- 
tional institutions has likewise sky- 
rocketed. 

This remarkable growth rate is ac- 
companied by conditions of overcrowded 
facilities, inadequate library resources, 
lack of qualified teachers and greatly 
limited availability of financial assist- 
ance to students. Our late, beloved Pres- 
ident John Fitzgerald Kennedy enumer- 
ated these problems in 1963 and Presi- 
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dent Johnson reiterated them earlier 
this year in his education message. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 is a 
valiant response to these urgent needs. 
By utilizing the invaluable resources of 
the Nation's universities in community 
service programs, we can bring dynamic 
new forces to bear on major community 
problems. Through a program of co- 
operative arrangements we can improve 
the quality of education offered in our 
developing institutions. In Massachu- 
setts we are pioneers with this new con- 
cept of interinstitutional cooperation. 
Three of our private colleges, Amherst, 
Mount Holyoke, and Smith are pooling 
their resources with the University of 
Massachusetts to create a new institu- 
tion, Hampshire College. This unique 
experiment with private college-public 
university cooperation will enable stu- 
dents to attend basic courses at Hamp- 
shire but expensive, specialized courses 
at the participating institutions, all 
located within a 10-mile radius. In this 
way cooperation strengthens the individ- 
ual institutions and at the same time 
provides lower cost, high quality educa- 
tion. 

In addition to such cooperative pro- 
grams the act provides another means 
of strengthening our developing colleges. 
Through a national teaching fellowship 
program we can attract promising young 
teachers to these institutions. Their 
presence can revitalize the faculties, up- 
grade the courses of instruction, and 
promote higher quality education. A 
program of fellowships can make it 
financially possible. 

Through the Higher Education Act of 
1965 we can also hope to help raise to 
minimum standards the library collec- 
tions of 73 percent of our 4-year institu- 
tions and of 91 percent of our 2-year in- 
stitutions. This glaring inadequacy in- 
creases with college enrollments. A pro- 
gram of grants can enable institutions of 
higher education to acquire necessary 
library materials and to train highly 
qualified librarians desperately needed 
at all levels of education. 

Overwhelming as these requirements 
are, improved quality of higher education 
is useless if it is beyond the reach of our 
students. The spiraling costs of educa- 
tion make college an impossibility for a 
great many. As a result, almost half of 
high school seniors in the top 50 percent 
of their class whose family income is less 
than $3,000 a year do not continue their 
education. Can we afford such a waste 
of human talent? The Higher Education 
Act of 1965 will make college accessible 
to thousands of low- and middle-income 
students. Through a program of grants, 
insured loans, and work opportunities, it 
will make the opportunity for education 
available to all, not merely to those who 
can afford it. 

I wholeheartedly support the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. It is a necessary 
followup to our attacks on poverty, 
ignorance, and inequality at other levels 
of human development. It is an im- 
mediate response to immediate problems, 
The admonition of President Kennedy 
resounds like an echo in our ears: 

We can no longer afford the luxury of end- 
less debate over all the complicated and 
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sensitive questions raised by each new pro- 
posal on Federal participation in education. 
To be sure, these are all hard problems—but 
this Nation has not come to its present posi- 
tion of leadership by avoiding hard problems. 
We are at a point in history when we must 
face and resolve these problems. 


The Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
a brilliant attempt. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 9567, a bill to 
strengthen the educational resources of 
our colleges and universities. In his 
educational message in January of this 
year, President Johnson wisely said, 
“higher education is no longer a luxury, 
but a necessity.” 

The profound truth of that statement 
becomes vividly clear when we consider 
thoroughly the world in which we are 
living. It is an age in which the scien- 
tist, the technologist, the educator, the 
businessman, and citizens in the fore- 
front of leadership—men and women— 
must be highly trained and fully 
equipped to cope with problems never 
dreamed of a decade or so ago. They 
must face and solve them, or else fall 
before the pressing competition, not only 
from individuals within our own society, 
but from persons beyond our borders, 
both friendly nations and hostile ones. 

This question of improving our higher 
education is not one which can be looked 
at complacently and to be considered 
in the future; it must be attacked now. 

In my support of this bill, I wish to call 
attention to the provisions for strength- 
ening college and university library re- 
sources and expanding the opportunity 
for training competent librarians. The 
effectiveness of an institution of higher 
education in fulfilling its objectives to 
its students, faculty, and research work- 
ers, is conditioned by the quality and 
sufficiency of its book collections, by the 
competence of its library staff, and by 
the adequacy of its library building. De- 
ficiencies in any one of these library fac- 
tors will prevent or impair the achieve- 
ment of the goals of an institution of 
higher education. 

To measure shortcomings in collec- 
tions, staff, and buildings, a group of rep- 
resentative librarians in consultation 
with outstanding college presidents and 
college accrediting agencies worked out 
minimum national standards. In my 
own State, a committee of Texas librar- 
ians in 1964 studied these national stand- 
ards for libraries and made adjustments 
to fit the particular needs of the State 
of Texas. With the aid of alert Texas 
librarians and sympathetic support of 
Texas officials, the State has been mak- 
ing great strides in building up its library 
collections despite tremendous increases 
in college enrollment, but it has still con- 
siderable distance to go. For example, 
a study of the “Library Statistics for 
Colleges and Universities, 1963-64” and 
its supplement, issued by the U.S. Office 
of Education, shows that despite valiant 
efforts by Texas libraries to strengthen 
their library resources, a little over 50 
percent of the 4-year college and univer- 
sity libraries do not yet meet the mini- 
mum national standards; and about 85 
percent of the junior colleges do not meet 
the test. Theological schools are ex- 
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cluded from the count because they are 
no eligible for grants under terms of the 

The three different types of Federal 
pipers supplemental, and special 

which are authorized in this 
bill will help Texas to further the higher 
education program which is progressing 
in the State. 

When the matter of the $5,000 basic 
grant is considered, an examination of 
the statistics shows a distressing situa- 
tion in Texas. Of 87 institutions, 19 re- 
ported that they were expending an- 
nually for books and other library ma- 
terials $5,000 or less; and of these, 8 were 
expending $2,000 or less. In other words, 
although Texas has been making solid 
advances in its library holdings, 22 per- 
cent unfortunately at present are spend- 
ing $5,000 or less annually for books and 
other library materials in their efforts to 
serve the students and faculty. 

The special-purpose grants offer some 
exciting opportunities for colleges and 
universities. An example of what might 
be done under this type of grant is 
shown by the five universities in central 
Texas which have been joined together 
by teletype to make their 2 million books 
available to vast numbers of readers. 

Along with the provision for improv- 
ing and expanding library collections, the 
bill wisely includes authorization of an 
amount of $15 million to be used by 
library schools for the training of librari- 
ans and the undertaking of research in 
librarianship. 

Texas is already being benefited under 
this law. Grants amounting to $657,243 
for four projects costing $2,455,284 have 
been awarded to institutions of higher 
learning in Texas under the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963. Two of 
these four grants are for libraries—at 
West Texas State University, Canyon, 
and at Texas Southern University, 
Houston. The other portions of this bill 
provide help which is commendable for 
other areas of higher education. Though 
I am hopeful certain changes might be 
made in the bill, I believe the overall 
measure will be helpful to higher edu- 
cation. 

President Johnson has recognized far- 
sightedly the value of good libraries in 
the higher education program. The 
legislation will be a landmark in prepar- 
ing the colleges and universities to cope 
successfully with the urgent problems of 
this present day. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to lend my support to H.R. 
9567, the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
As a member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, it has often been my duty 
to review our programs which assist in 
the education of the Nation’s young peo- 
ple. With due respect for the work of 
the past Congresses on higher educa- 
tion legislation I must say that the High- 
er Education Act of 1965, if enacted, will 
be the most significant law in the whole 
field of higher education since the en- 
actment of the Land-Grant College Acts. 

I make this claim for this bill because 
this bill recognizes the fact that support 
for higher education must be both varied 
in approach, and coordinated in effort. 
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Two years ago when we enacted the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
we gave assistance in a specific area of 
need—facilities. However, experience in 
the past 2 years has demonstrated that 
the need is as great, if not greater, in 
other areas. The need for community 
service and extension programs in urban 
areas—for books, training, and research 
in college libraries; for a comprehensive 
student assistance program; and for 
strengthening underdeveloped colleges 
has long been acknowledged by people 
knowledgeable in education. Now we 
have the opportunity to take action in 
satisfying these needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure every Member 
of the House knows my feelings about 
higher education. I have stated my posi- 
tion time and time again. An educated 
citizenry is the only base on which we 
can build a free society. 

The Nation has made it a policy to 
have free universal public education 
through grade 12 available to all. This 
policy has resulted in the highest literacy 
rate of any Nation in history—but this 
is not enough. The highly technical 
nature of our economy demands that we 
extend the concept of free public edu- 
cation beyond high school. 

This is not entirely new to the national 
thinking. Over a hundred years ago, 
Congress introduced the idea with the 
Land-Grant College Acts. It is time to 
implement this century-old commitment 
with further measures to assure that 
every qualified high school graduate may 
attend and graduate from college. 

To fulfill our commitment we must im- 
prove and strengthen our colleges and 
universities in order to insure that qual- 
ity education is available for all stu- 
dents; we must give financial assistance 
to these institutions to help them hold 
down tuition costs; and we must provide 
grants, loans, and employment oppor- 
tunities to students. 

In Rhode Island we have been facing 
a crisis in higher education—a desperate 
crisis. The University of Rhode Island 
is in a critical financial position—more 
funds must be raised to maintain the 
quality of education. Some people have 
proposed that we increase tuition—I op- 
pose any increase in tuition. 

I am in 100-percent agreement with a 
longtime friend of mine in Rhode Island, 
Mr, Albert J. Hoban, who is vice chair- 
man of the board of trustees of State 
colleges and whom I hold in high es- 
teem, and at this point I would like to 
include the text of a speech Mr, Hoban 
gave on Thursday, August 19, 1965, at the 
Roger Williams Kiwanis Club in an ef- 
fort to enlist support of persons who are 
aware of the broader implications of his 
proposal to reduce rather than to in- 
crease tuition. 

A CHANGE IN DIRECTION: REDUCING 
GENERAL FEES 
(By Albert J. Hoban) 

Pending before the Board of Trustees of 
State Colleges of Rhode Island is a proposal 
that the tuition fee at the University of 
Rhode Island be raised from $250 to $300 and 
that the tuition fee at Rhode Island College 
be increased in two steps of $25 each. This 
proposal will be voted upon at the September 
8, 1965, meeting of the board. It is my inten- 
tion to vote against this proposal and to 
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make a counter proposal calling for the re- 
duction of fees at the University of Rhode 
Island, Rhode Island College, and Rhode Is- 
land Junior College. I will propose that the 
fees for freshman and sophomores at the 
University of Rhode Island and Rhode Island 
College and for all students at the Rhode Is- 
land Junior College be reduced by $50. It is 
my intention to ask the board to gradually 
eliminate all fees for the first 2 years at all 
institutions so that by 1972 qualified Rhode 
Island students may attend any of our public 
institutions of higher learning for 2 years 
without payment of fees. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

While expressly defending the principle of 
free public higher education the president of 
the university has proposed an increase in 
tuition fees on the ground that the people 
are not yet ready to support free education 
at the college level. 

I do not concur with the president's opin- 
ion of the temper of the people of Rhode Is- 
land and their overwhelming support of every 
proposal placed before them in the form of 
referendums contradicts him. But even if I 
did agree with his estimate of their attitude 
I do not believe the board has the right to 
assume the responsibility of deciding what 
taxes the people of Rhode Island are willing 
to pay or to what purpose their tax dollars 
should be allocated. 

The board's duty is to make sound requests 
for money to the Governor and the legisla- 
ture and to prudently expend the share of 
tax revenue allotted to it. It is for the Gov- 
ernor and the legislature to take into con- 
sideration what taxes should be imposed and 
the relative importance of expenditures for 
education and such competing needs as those 
of public welfare, public roads, and police 
protection, In this area the board has no 
authority and its members no special com- 
petence. Therefore it is not the duty of the 
board to decide whether the people are ready 
and willing in 1966 to pay for free education 
beyond the high school level. It should de- 
cide whether, tested according to standards of 
justice and wisdom, such a program is sound. 
If it is, then the board should propose a 
budget which incorporates the program, The 
people of Rhode Island, through the Gover- 
nor and the legislature will decide whether 
they wish to invest their money in the pro- 
gram. 

MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT FREE HIGHER EDUCATION 

Free education and high academic stand- 
ards are not adverse to each other. I do not 
advocate that the academic standards of our 
colleges and universities be lowered. On the 
contrary I would stiffen them. The City 
College of New York is proof that free edu- 
cation and high achievement can go hand in 
hand. 

Moreover, I am not concerned with pro- 
viding luxuries. All I would eliminate are 
tuition fees. Those parents who wish to 
have their children live on campus, have 
private telephones and wear expensive 
clothes will have to pay for these items 
themselves. What I want to do is to bring 
a college education within the reach of every 
qualified but poor- or middle-income high 
school graduate in Rhode Island. 

What I urge the board to do is to return 
to a policy that was in effect from the birth 
ef our public institutions of higher learning 
until a relatively short time ago. Until 1943 
there was no general fee at the university 
and until 6 years ago there was no general 
fee at Rhode Island College. 

It has been asserted that no qualified 
high school graduate in Rhode Island is 
being denied a college education because he 
cannot afford it. The facts indicate other- 
wise. 

According to the recent study conducted 
for the board of education by Columbia Uni- 
versity, 58 percent of Rhode Island high 
school graduates do not go on for further 
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education of any kind. Why are more than 
5,000 boys and girls quitting at the high 
school level each year? Eliminate half of 
them as unqualified for college work, dis- 
count the giris who wish to get married and 
those who have the talent but not the de- 
sire for college and you still come up with 
a substantial mumber who cannot be ac- 
counted for. These do not go to college be- 
cause they cannot pay for it. 

A year ago 3,200 students applied for schol- 
arships under the State scholarship program. 
Only 600 were awarded. Some may not have 
met the standards based on need and some 
may not have met the standards based on 
ability but many more who did qualify had 
to be turned down. 

The student aid office at the University of 
Rhode Island finds that one-third of all the 
students at the university have limited re- 
tources. When 1,167 undergraduates applied 
for scholarship aid amounting to $600,000, 
the office was able to give partial assistance 
to a mere 390. In other words, 66 percent 
were turned down. 

These figures reveal the unfulfilled need 
only among those who applied for aid. 
Guidance teachers and other experts in the 
field are convinced that such figures re- 
veal only the surface portion of the ice- 

A great mass of qualified and needy 
students are not counted in the statistics 
because the prospect of college is so remote 
they do not file applications for assistance. 
Just as the opening of the junior college 
brought forth thousands of applicants from 
sources we only guessed existed, tuition-free 
post-high-school education will reach thou- 
sands of qualified boys and girls who are 
eagerly waiting the opportunity for the col- 
lege education they cannot now afford. 

Some of us are prone to make hasty judg- 
ments about what all students can afford 
because we see a few of them driving ex- 
pensive automobiles around the campus. At 
the University of Rhode Island, there are ap- 
proximately 5,000 students including grad- 
uate students. Of 2,041 cars registered, 1,- 
462 belong to commuting students. Vir- 
tually all of these commuters have cars only 
because they don't have enough money to 
live on campus; and 579 are owned by resi- 
dents, many of whom are self-supporting 
graduate students. Thus, less than 1 stu- 
dent in every 10 has an automobile which, 
as far as we know, is for his personal use. 
This is comparable to what we can observe 
at most high schools in Rhode Island. It 
is hardly a sound basis for rejecting a pro- 
posal for tuition-free public higher educa- 
tion. 

When tuition fees are eliminated for fresh- 
men and sophomores, it will still be a strug- 
gle for the average Rhode Island family to 
put a boy or girl through college. The 
average annual income of wage and salary 
workers in this State is $4,375, and median 
family income is less than $6,000. With no 
tuition fee and with a child commuting to 
the University of Rhode Island, the cost to 
him and his parents would still exceed $500 
a year. 

It requires no great imagination to visual- 
ize the many things the average family in 
Rhode Island must forgo to send one or 
two children to college. I submit that a 
figure of $500 a year is the breaking point. 
A boy or girl who is willing to work in the 
summer can, with family help, reach that 
goal, but when a tuition fee of $250 or $300 
is added, what might have been the fulfill- 
ment of a dream becomes an exercise in 
frustration. 

Some opponents of free public education 
at the college level claim that it discrim- 
inates in favor of the wealthy student who 
can easily afford to pay full tuition. The 
same objection was made to free education 
at the secondary level and was rejected 50 
years ago. In the case of higher educa- 
tion today the very few wealthy students at 
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our State colleges are already heavily sub- 
sidized because taxpayers are paying about 
85 percent of the cost of operating our State 
colleges and universities. Charging each 
student the same tuition to make up the 
balance of total cost discriminates in favor 
of the wealthy student in the same ratio as 
charging no tuition at all. If we were to 
treat the poor and the rich with equality 
we would have to graduate tuition fees ac- 
cording to family income. 

And if we attempted some method of bas- 
ing tuition upon ability to pay, we would 
still be confronted with another kind of 
discrimination which is built into the tui- 
tion system of every public and private col- 
lege in the country for the tuition paid by a 
particular student bears no real relationship 
to the cost of his education. A freshman 
candidate for a liberal arts degree pays a 
high percentage of what it costs to instruct 
him but a graduate student in electrical 
engineering pays only a very small share 
of his costly instruction. In this way our 
present single flat rate for all compels cer- 
tain students to pay a greater proportion of 
the total cost than others. 

I do not propose that we attempt to relate 
tuition fees to individual income or to indi- 
vidual costs of instruction. What I object 
to is the argument that a system of free 
education should be rejected because it per- 
mits the wealthy to pay nothing. A tuition 
system at the present level, and at the level 
which has been proposed, is characterized 
by imequities which are fully as grave as 
those in a free system and, for the reasons 
set forth elsewhere in this statement, a tui- 
tion system does not have the redeeming 
political, economic, and cultural features of 
a system of free education. 

The proposal of the president that the 
board set aside a percentage of the increase 
in tuition fees for student aid assumes that 
each student who goes to the university and 
pays the increase can afford to subsidize 
somebody else. This assumption is contrary 
to the facts. Many students pay their tui- 
tion from funds they borrow from banks, 
from student aid or from relatives. To me 
it seems poor policy to compel one student 
to borrow additional money to contribute 
to the student aid fund so that another 
student may borrow money to pay his tui- 
tion. This suggestion should be rejected be- 
fore some of our students attempt to earn 
their way through college by taking in each 
others washing. 


BALANCE IN POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


What I suggest is a balanced educational 
program beyond the high school level. We 
all agree that every child should be edu- 
cated and trained to his potential. There 
will always be many individuals who can 
serve themselves and the community best 
by developing skills in the practical arts 
and sciences. 

As we develop the excellent technical and 
vocational programs which the people of 
Rhode Island have already approved, the 
young man or woman who is not college 
material should have a full opportunity, 
irrespective of ability to pay, to exploit the 
talents and skills with which he has been 
gifted and which are needed just as much as 
academic talents to build a strong commu- 
nity. No one has suggested that post high 
school vocational students will have to pay 
a tuition fee in Rhode Island. We must 
recognize that it would be unjust and un- 
fair to the boy with the aptitude for college 
work to tell him that he must pay tuition 
fees for his education while his brother ob- 
tains his post high school vocational and 
technical training free of charge. In our 
eagerness to remedy the double standard 
which handicapped the vocational student in 
the past, we must not create a new double 
standard in which the college student is at 
a disadvantage. 
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TRADITIONAL PRINCIPLES OF FREE EDUCATION 


To my mind a policy of increasing tuitions 
is contrary to traditional principles of pub- 
lic education; contrary to the long-range 
interests of the State and contrary to sound 
financial policy. 

In 1959, the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, of 
which the University of Rhode Island is a 
member, adopted a statement which begins 
with a quotation from John B. Bowman 
made in 1865: 

“I want to build up a people’s institution, 
a great free university, eventually open and 
accessible to the poorest boy in the land, 
who may come and receive an education 
practical and suitable for any business or 
profession in life. I want to cheapen this 
whole matter of education, so that, under 
the broad and expansive infiuences of our 
republican institutions, and our advancing 
civilization, it may run free, as our great 
rivers, and bless the coming millions.” 

The policy of increasing the costs of pub- 
lic education to the individual is based on 
the false premise that higher education bene- 
fits only the individual. More than 100 years 
ago, the people of Rhode Island rejected this 
premise and set forth the correct principie 
in article XII, section I of our constitution 
which still stands: 

“The diffusion of knowledge, as well as of 
virtue, among the people, being essential to 
the preservation of their rights and liberties, 
it shall be the duty of the general assembly 
to promote public schools, and to adopt all 
means which they may deem necessary and 
proper to secure to the people the advan- 
tages and opportunities of education.” 

Our forefathers not only adopted this prin- 
ciple, they acted on it, They provided free 
elementary and secondary education and 
they willingly approved the tax levies that 
were required to pay for it. Through a sys- 
tem of free education, they made it possible 
for us to enjoy the freedom and prosperity 
which makes our Nation the envy of the 
world. I believe the people of Rhode Island 
have enough faith in free public education 
to move forward 2 more years at this time. 


A GROWING NEED FOR EDUCATION QUALIFICATIONS 


According to the report of the Columbia 
University study group to the board of educa- 
tion three basic changes in occupational pat- 
terns have far-reaching consequences for 
Rhode Island: 

“The first is that the need for unskilled 
labor in our economy is declining rapidly. 
Machines are replacing muscles. In 1930, 
25 precent of our labor force was unskilled; 
in 1965, only 5 percent was unskilled. Here- 
in lies a major reason for the human tragedy 
of one-fifth of our population living in pov- 
erty during an era of economic affluence. 

“The second is the converse of the first. 
Jobs and occupations that will require larger 
segments of the labor force uniformly re- 
quire higher degrees of skill, training, and 
education. The most striking example is 
in the area of professional and technical 
occupations. Engineers, scientists, teachers, 
doctors, dentists and other professional work- 
ers plus the technicians who support them 
are in short supply. It is estimated that 
these groups must increase twice as fast 
as employment as a whole between now and 
1975. At a lower level the expanding cleri- 
cal, sales and service occupations continual- 
ly require higher degrees of skill and train- 
ing. In the face of these facts jobs go beg- 
ging for want of qualified personnel while 
the Nation supports approximately 5 percent 
of its work force who are unemployed. 

“The third characteristic of the era that 
must be faced is the rapidity of change. No 
longer can a worker trained for a single craft 
or skill expect to remain competent for a life- 
time, Occupational obsolescence is the order 
of the day. New methods and new machines 
require new understandings and new skills; 
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flexibility, adaptability, and retraining be- 
come essentials to a career.” 


RHODE ISLAND'S NEED FOR EDUCATED WORKERS 


Whether we like it or not, there is a fierce 
competition among the States for new plants 
and new industries. The rich States become 
richer and the poor States become poorer. 
We have acknowledged this competition in 
the redevelopment of our cities and our 
highways, by committing public credit to 
support plant construction and through the 
development of our natural resources. To- 
day, education above the high school level 
is as essential to the public welfare as educa- 
tion at the high school level was 50 years 
ago. Within 10 years, the demand for un- 
skilled and semiskilled labor will drop by 
25 percent; the demand for professional and 
technical workers will double. The typical 
worker of 1975 will not be a bench hand or 
a press operator; he will be a computer oper- 
ator or a junior engineer. 

If other States like California have the 
people with the education and training to 
staff the industry of the future they will get 
the plants and the jobs. Some people under- 
estimate the importance of educational cli- 
mate as a factor in plant site selection. To 
modern business, an educated work force and 
excellent educational facilities are much 
more important than low taxes. In the world 
of tomorrow, there will be no escape from 
the judgment of science and business upon 
the uneducated individual and the com- 
munity of uneducated people. In vain will 
Rhode Island spend millions of dollars for 
highways and redevelopment if its people 
lack the necessary education to meet the 
needs of automated industry. Either we 

the money now on free education or 
we spend five times as much in 1985 on un- 
employment compensation and relief pro- 
grams in an economic wasteland. 

Fortune magazine quotes one expert as es- 
timating that “between 1929 and 1957, the 
rising education of the labor force was re- 
sponsible for 21 percent of the growth in 
real national income * * * the increase in 
plant and equipment which is so commonly 
identified with growth contributed only 14 
percent.” According to Becker in “Human 
Capital,” the rate return on a college educa- 
tion as an investment in the human agent is 
substantially higher than the return invest- 
ment in nonphysical capital, running about 
14 percent per annum. 

FREE HIGHER EDUCATION AS AN INVESTMENT 

The view that public higher education is 
only a benefit to the individual fails to rec- 
ognize that expenditures for education for 
the youth of today is an investment, not a 
gift. Purely as a financial proposition the 
proposal to charge a student for the cost of 
his education sees the picture backwards. In 
the long run, the State treasury will get back 
not only what it invests in free tuitions, but 
a handsome profit. 

The Bureau of Standards estimates that 
a college education permits a person to earn 
about $180,000 more in his lifetime than 
he would otherwise have earned. If we waive 
tuition fees at the University of Rhode Is- 
land, Rhode Island College, and Rhode Island 
Junior College for 2 years, we invest approx- 
imately $500 per individual. Is there any 
doubt that, during their lifetimes, the in- 
creased earnings of these students will pro- 
duce more tax revenue than we invested? 
Consider our experience under the GI bill of 
rights. The Federal Government has received 
back in taxes based on higher earnings more 
than it ever invested and is currently re- 
ceiving profit of an estimated $5 billion a 
year. 

We are not, therefore, confronted with the 
question of who will pay. It is clear the 
young people themselves will pay as they will 
pay for the college buildings and facilities 
which we are financing through bond issues. 
They will meet the principal and interest 
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charges on these bonds by paying taxes dur- 
ing their earning years and they will repay, 
as taxpayers, what we invest by waiving tui- 
tion in 1966. 

Writing in the Michigan Quarterly Review 
in April 1962, Eugene Power, chairman of 
the committee on tuition of the Association 
of Governing Boards made the following 
summation: 

“In conclusion, it seems appropriate to 
say that, rather than raising educational 
fees, we ought to be striving to lower them 
and eventually to eliminate them entirely. 
We have seen that free public higher educa- 
tion is financially profitable to a State in 
developing its tax base; we all know the 
contributions it has made to our national 
welfare and to our happiness as individual 
persons. We must ask ourselves whether we 
are trying to eliminate racial barriers to edu- 
cation only to erect economic class barriers. 
Certainly, as soon as State universities set 
up economic barriers to admission, they will 
lose the support of those economic classes 
to which the barriers are prohibitive—why 
should the poor pay their taxes to support 
schools that only the rich can afford to at- 
tend? Last but not least, there is the ap- 
palling waste of human talent that is lost 
when economic barriers close off any segment 
of our society from education. We long ago 
made education free because we had learned 
that genius and talent do not belong to any 
economic class. 

It has always been part of the great 
American dream that no student should be 
deprived of the opportunity for education 
because of economic poverty. This is the 
motive and basis for free public education. 
We believe that every human being is en- 
titled to an equal opportunity for the devel- 
opment of his potentialities, that economic 
differences ought not to operate to discri- 
minate against him. The least we can do, 
we have decided, to insure equal opportu- 
nity—which cannot be guaranteed absolutely 
because of many other factors over which 
we have no control, such as home and com- 
munity environment and job opportunity 
the least we can do is to give each young 
person a start in life, and good start 
toward the ideal of ‘equal opportunity for 
the pursuit of happiness,’ by giving him a 
good educational base from which to work. 
Hence, free public education. This is our 
responsibility and the responsibility of State 
legislatures.” 

A RELATIVELY SMALL AND TEMPORARY 
EXPENDITURE 


While, in my opinion, it is not a duty or 
function of the board to base its decision 
upon an evaluation of tax sources, the board 
may be of a contrary opinion. It would seem 
appropriate, therefore, for me as an advocate 
of a plan calling for an expenditure of 
money, to suggest what my proposal would 
cost and where the money should come 
from. Since no more than 6,000 students 
would be involved during the academic year 
1966-67, my proposal would require an in- 
crease of no more than $300,000 over last 
year’s budget. Eventually, the no-tuition 
principle for the first 2 years would cost 
about a million and a half dollars a year 
until we begin to recoup from the original 
beneficiaries of the program. 

Recently, our State budgets have been 
tight and subjected to cuts of doubtful wis- 
dom, but within the next year or so the tax 
structure of Rhode Island must be revised to 
meet the realities of life. When this is done, 
expenditures to cover the cost of public 
higher education, along with many other 
critical needs, can be taken into considera- 
tion. Meanwhile, there is no reason why we 
cannot undertake a comparatively modest 
increase of a few hundred thousand dollars 
as an investment in the future of Rhode 
Island. 

Lowering tuitions will be a capital invest- 
ment for the State until the students of 
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today are the taxpayers of tomorrow. I sin- 
cerely feel that the citizens of Rhode Island 
are willing and anxious to make the invest- 
ment. 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR LEADERSHIP 

In this statement I have expressed some 
of the reasoning which has caused me to 
advocate a reduction in tuition fees. But 
the concept of free public education is a 
compound of faith as well as reason. We 
are trustees of more than bricks and mortar. 
We are stewards of a heritage handed down 
to this generation by those bold and lively 
experimenters who made Rhode Island a 
leader among the States in democratic gov- 
ernment, in industry, and in culture. Our 
ancestors did not wait to learn what other 
States had done. They were men of vision 
and action. Novelty was the constant com- 
panion of their daily lives. If we are to set 
our feet once more upon the road to leader- 
ship and if Rhode Island is to share in the 
affluence we observe all around us we must 
first restore our faith in ourselves. The 
board of trustees of State colleges has an 
opportunity to begin this great work of re- 
newal by making higher education available 
to every boy and girl in Rhode Island with- 
out regard to ability to pay. 

A few months ago, the president of the 
City College of New York, in discussing this 
aspect of the problem, said: 

“In 1574, the people of the city of Leyden, 
Holland, succeeded in resisting with great 
courage the siege of the Spanish invaders. 
As a reward, William, Prince of Orange, of- 
fered the citizens of Leyden their choice be- 
tween perpetual freedom from taxation and 
the construction of a great university. The 
people made their choice. They accepted 
taxation in order to have a great university.” 

I believe the people of Rhode Island will 
make the same choice if we have the courage 
5 present them with the opportunity to 

0 50. 


Mr. Chairman, I have supported the 
Proposal to reduce tuition and to provide 
at least 2 years of free higher education 
for students in Rhode Island. The main 
deterrent to free higher education has 
been, and will continue to be, the lack of 
funds at the State level. We must look 
to the Federal Government with its broad 
tax base for the funds necessary to pro- 
vide the education which the people of 
Rhode Island and the Nation need. 

While H.R. 9567 does not go as far as 
I would like, it is a step in the right di- 
rection. If we are to continue to advance 
with an educated citizenry then this bill 
must be enacted. 

I have studied this bill carefully and 
I come to only one conclusion—it is the 
best higher education bill to be offered 
to the House since I came to Congress. 
My compliments go to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and to my distin- 
guished and able colleague, Mrs. Green, 
and her subcommittee. They have taken 
the administration proposals—studied 
them, worked with them, and have 
molded them into a well-rounded com- 
prehensive program. I might add that I 
was not surprised with the result because 
I have seen the results of Mrs. GREEN 
and her subcommittee in previous 
Congresses. 

When looking at legislation of this 
type, I make it a practice to analyze the 
bill in order to ascertain its effect on the 
residents of Rhode Island. The benefits 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 to 
the institutions, the students, and the 
residents of Rhode Island are both sig- 
nificant and varied. Certain aspects of 
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these benefits I have been able to ascer- 
tain in detail, other benefits can only be 
estimated, and still others depend on the 
desires and actions of the people and the 
institutions of Rhode Island. 

Title I, authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to make grants to institu- 
tions of higher education for the purpose 
of assisting those institutions in the de- 
velopment of community service pro- 
grams. 

The types of projects and activities 
possible under this title include— 

Studies of employment problems and 
of economic growth possibilities; 

Appraisals of welfare administration 
and effectiveness; seminars on anti- 
poverty projects; 

Courses to train subprofessional per- 
sonnel as aids in health services and 
social work; 

Conferences and seminars on the prob- 
lems associated with segregation and with 
Measures taken to promote desegrega- 
tion; and 

Courses for professional people such as 
doctors, lawyers, and administrators to 
relate the findings of research, the sig- 
nificance of current events, and new tech- 
api to their responsibilities to the pub- 

c. 

Community service programs will be 
particularly significant in Rhode Island 
where 90 percent of the population re- 
sides in urban centers. The $300,000 
which will be available to institutions in 
Rhode Island will do much to strengthen 
the resources of our schools and will offer 
the people of Rhode Island the skills, 
knowledge, and research facilities neces- 
sary to cope with the growing problems 
rising from urbanization. 

From comments I have heard from my 
colleagues and from the educational 
community, both here in Washington 
and at home in Rhode Island, I have rea- 
son to believe that title II has almost 
unanimous support—and this is well de- 
served. 

Although I have long supported pro- 
grams for classroom construction and 
student assistance, I have also been in 
favor of assuring that there are books in 
the libraries and trained personnel to 
assist students in the use of library re- 
sources. 

To build classrooms and to fill those 
classrooms with able students is useless 
if adequate library resources and trained 
librarians are not available. The center 
of the university is the library. 

Title II provides for grants to assist 
with the purchase of books and other 
library materials, grants to encourage co- 
operation and eliminate needless waste- 
ful duplication of effort, and grants to 
develop and improve programs designed 
to train qualified students in librarian- 
ship and to conduct research in the in- 
formation sciences. 

Each college or university which is 
accredited or whose courses are accepted 
for credit by three accredited institutions 
will receive a 8 basic grant with 
which books 


of up to $10 per full-time student may 
be made to institutions whose lack of 
library resources hinder the development 
of the institution. There are also spe- 
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cial purpose grants to institutions which 
serve special regional or national needs. 

Title III provides a 5-year program of 
grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion and to teaching fellows to assist in 
raising the quality of developing institu- 
tions. 

Rhode Island is fortunate in that, of 
its colleges and universities, only one 4- 
year college lacks accreditation and that, 
in general, the institutions are of high 
quality. However, participation in this 
program would not be limited by this 
high quality. Grants under this title 
could be used to assist Rhode Island in- 
stitutions in making cooperative arrange- 
ments to assist developing institutions in 
other States as well as such institutions 
in the State. 

Title IV offers assistance to a large part 
of the Nation’s college students. The 
various parts of the title offer aid in all 
of the major forms of student assistance 
now practiced in the United States. 

Part A would establish a program of 
educational opportunity grants for stu- 
dents in families with incomes which do 
not permit significant family contribu- 
tions toward the student’s college edu- 
cation. 

Part B is designed to establish, im- 
prove, and stimulate insured student 
loan programs with Federal interest 
subsidies on the loans. Each State 
would receive a grant to assist in estab- 
lishing or strengthening reserve funds 
for student loan programs. Until the 
States establish comprehensive pro- 
grams, the Federal Government insures 
student loans. The Federal Govern- 
ment would also subsidize interest pay- 
ments on all loans made under this part 
for families with adjusted annual in- 
comes of less than $15,000. Rhode 
Island would receive $91,727 for a re- 
serve fund to insure loans. 

Part C would extend and broaden the 
college work-study program which 
was established by the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. Eligibility would be 
based on need rather than require par- 
ticipants to be from low-income families 
as the original program required. 

According to many figures, about 
10,000 Rhode Island students could re- 
ceive assistance through programs au- 
thorized or amended by title IV. About 
700 students could receive opportunity 
grants of about $500. Some 1,100 stu- 
dents would have the opportunity to 
participate in the work-study program. 

Further, about 7,200 Rhode Island 
students would have access to insured 
low-interest loans amounting to more 
than $4.5 million. 

I cannot overemphasize the need for 
title IV. Every Member of this body 
knows the need: College costs have been 
spiraling at an unprecedented rate. It is 
projected that the cost of college will 
almost double by 1973. 

It is almost impossible for a student 
to work his own way through college 
now. He must rely on family support— 
support which is seldom strong enough 
to provide the student with adequate 
educational opportuinties. 

This situation is acute in New Eng- 
land, in New England stu- 
dents do not go on to college in the same 
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numbers as those from other regions of 
the country. This is ironic because the 
finest universities in the Nation are in 
New England. In Rhode Island the 
number of college freshmen actually de- 
creased between 1962 and 1963 while the 
number of freshmen in the rest of the 
country increased. In 1964 there was 
some increase in freshman enrollment 
but the increase was less than the na- 
tional average. 

New England has never fully supported 
puplic education. We have too long been 
too proud of our fine universities with- 
out putting our efforts behind public 
education. This lack of effort can be 
seen in the median number of years of 
education completed by Rhode Island 
residents—only 10 years. 

I note that some of the Western States 
which do not have the fine universities 
that we have in New England have 
medians of 11 years or 12 years. This 
is the result of emphasis on full public 
education. 

I am the first to admit that part of 
the fault in this situation is that the 
State government in Rhode Island has 
not done enough to support public higher 
education. In fact, the Governor has 
recommended an increase in tuition— 
further decreasing the amount of State 
support. However, we do not have 
enough resources at the local level to do 
the job alone. This bill will help us in 
our efforts to provide more students with 
the opportunity to go to college. 

I do want to point out that we do not 
expect to sit back and ask the Federal 
Government to do the job. We, in 
Rhode Island, are going to increase our 
efforts too. Education should be a co- 
operative effort—cooperation at all levels 
is absolutely necessary for the best 
results. 

I would like to commend the committee 
for its initative in adding title V to the 
administration bill. Last year the de- 
mand from Rhode Island institutions for 
assistance under the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963 exceeded the avail- 
able funds by $332,059. The funds which 
were available were quickly absorbed by 
a backlog of needs which had been build- 
ing up over the past 20 years. Now col- 
lege enroliments are increasing every 
year—faster than at anytime since the 
veterans returned from the war. Stu- 
dent assistance programs are swelling 
classes even faster. The funds author- 
ized by title B will be well used. Any 
assistance we provide for construction of 
facilities should be considered an invest- 
ment in the future of those students 
which we encourage and help to continue 
education. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 9567. Ido 
this, however, with much reluctance be- 
cause I think the committee where this 
legislation originated did not fulfill its 
obligation to investigate and clearly air 
all of the controversial facets of this bill. 
Among many of my objections to this 
measure I question the soundness of per- 
mitting the Commissioner of Education 
from entering into contracts with non- 
profit organizations or institutions with- 
out proper congressional review. While 
I have no fault with loaning students 
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money to further their education, it 
seems to me there should be some provi- 
sion for security and endorsement, For 
after all, this is public money we are talk- 
ing about here. Despite an effort to rush 
as many bills through this Congress as 
possible—and believe me, I do not know 
what all the rush is about—I think this 
legislation deserves more committee con- 
sideration. In spite of this, the higher 
education program, which began during 
the Eisenhower years, I am voting for 
this legislation even though it has nu- 
merous objections and fallacies that 
could have been eliminated. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, as chairman of the House Repub- 
lican policy committee, I rise to report 
the statement of policy that has been 
adopted by the committee with respect 
to H.R. 9567, the Higher Education Act of 
1965. The policy statement is as follows: 
REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON 

HR. 9567, THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 

1965 

Traditionally, Republicans have advocated 
and supported Federal assistance in the field 
of higher education. The National Defense 
Education Act which has proven so successful 
was enacted during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. The Republican Members of Con- 

made vital and essential contributions 
to the drafting and passage of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Facilities Act of 1963. 

We are appalled, therefore, at the arbitrary 
and partisan manner in which the adminis- 
tration and the Democratic majority have 
handled H.R. 9567, the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. 

In a meeting lasting less than 20 minutes 
the committee majority rubberstamped a new 
scholarship plan which it had not discussed, 
reinstated a Federal student loan guarantee 
plan previously rejected by the subcommittee, 
repudiated the subcommittee by reinstating 
the loan forgiveness feature of the National 
Defense Education Act, accepted an amend- 
ment which extends loans to new categories 
of institutions, and approved authorizations 
in excess of $600 million annually without 
even having a clean print to examine. More- 
over, it is common knowledge that this un- 
Justified action to approve a bill virtually 
sight unseen was ordered by the White House. 

As a result of this arbitrary curtailment of 
the legislative process, the views of the Re- 
publican members of the Education and La- 
bor Committee did not receive any real con- 
sideration and the bill as reported has a num- 
ber of defects. 

For example, the provision for a Federal 
student loan guarantee program is com- 
pletely unnecessary and may do irreparable 
damage to private and State programs. It 
is highly significant that not one educator 
appeared before the subcommittee and re- 
quested such a program. 

Title IV, in effect, establishes a broad pro- 
gram of Federal scholarships. This approach 
to student assistance has been rejected by 
Congress on several occasions. It introduces 
an element of Federal control into this most 
sensitive area. Moreover, these funds could 
be used more wisely to establish and en- 
courage the development of 2-year commu- 
nity colleges that would bring the oppor- 
tunity for higher education to every high 
school graduate. Also, there is reason to 
believe that scholarships together with the 
present loan forgiveness provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act may imperil 
the highly successful student loan program. 

Under title VI the chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee is authorized 
to establish an advisory council to make 
studies and recommendations with respect 
to programs established or affected by this 
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act. The members of this council, number 
not specified, are appointed by the chairman, 
serve at his pleasure, meet at his call, and 
perform duties that he assigns. In other 
words, they are the creatures of the chair- 
man. Also, there is no provision for minority 
approval or representation or for general 
supervision by the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 

While title III, “Strengthening developing 
institutions,” has a laudable objective, it is 
so lacking in guidelines that most of the in- 
stitutions of higher education in this coun- 
try could qualify for assistance. This means, 
of course, that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, as the administrator, will have total 
discretion in determining which institu- 
tions qualify and for what amount of money. 

Finally, we believe immediate considera- 
tion should be given by this Congress to the 
enactment of a tax credit plan whereby 
parents could offset the expenses of their 
childrens’ higher education. A recent re- 
port of the Republican task force on educa- 
tion has developed such a plan. This plan 
would be of material assistance to students 
and their families and would soften the 
impact of future tuition boosts. 

We the problems of higher edu- 
cation and favor appropriate governmental 
action to alleviate them. Unfortunately, 
however, some of the solutions offered by 
H.R. 9567 are of questionable value. 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
a recent national poll indicated that close 
to 90 percent of the parents in the United 
States wanted their children to go to 
college. Each year these desires are 
reflected in the ever increasing numbers 
of young people who apply for admission 
to the various colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. Thenum- 
ber of college and university students in 
the Nation has doubled in the past 10 
years and it is expected that the student 
population will double again in the next 
8 years. 

A severe strain is being placed on our 
higher education resources and facilities. 
That strain will continue to grow for it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to provide 
the facilities and the teachers to meet 
the demand. The Higher Education Act 
of 1965 which we are considering here 
today could provide much needed finan- 
cial help to meet that demand. This leg- 
islation is particularly important to the 
people of the First District of Iowa in 
which are located five distinguished in- 
stitutions of higher learning: the State 
University of Iowa, St. Ambrose College, 
Marycrest College, Parsons College, and 
Iowa Wesleyan College. On many occa- 
sions I have had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the Higher Education Act of 1965 
with officials from several of those in- 
stitutions and I am convinced that this 
legislation must pass if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to meet its obligation to assist 
in correcting some of the most pressing 
higher education problems—lack of 
qualified teachers; overcrowded facil- 
ities; inadequate libraries; insufficient 
student assistance. I would like to briefly 
discuss the provisions of this bill to illus- 
trate the assistance it would provide for 
the institutions of higher learning in the 
First District of Iowa. 

TITLE I—COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Title I is particularly important for the 
First District of Iowa. It would provide 
for support for universities sponsoring 
community service projects aimed at 
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solving specific urban and suburban 
problems. For many years the State 
University of Iowa has operated an ex- 
cellent extension program which has 
brought both direct and indirect benefits 
to all of the people of Iowa. The Exten- 
sion Service at the university has de- 
sired to improve and expand their com- 
munity service but they have been un- 
able to do so because they have lacked 
the necessary funds. During the past 
school year almost 30,000 people took ad- 
vantage of the various programs and 
courses sponsored by the Extension Serv- 
ice. However, much more could be done 
and should be done. Title I of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 would as- 
sist the Extension Service in meeting its 
growing and urgent needs. 
TITLE II—COLLEGE LIBRARY AID 


Title II, relating to library services, is 
extremely important to the people of the 
First District of Iowa. Without imme- 
diate help, the libraries of the colleges of 
the First District of Iowa will not be able 
to meet the increasing demands which 
will be placed upon them. 

A good library is the heart of any 
college or university. Leslie W. Dunlap, 
director of libraries for the University 
of Iowa, reports that the “expenditures 
of all major university libraries, public 
and private, have increased substantially 
in recent years to cope with larger en- 
rollments, an increased emphasis on re- 
search, the explosion of knowledge and 
the higher costs of publications.” The 
Reverend Joseph Kokjohn, vice presi- 
dent of St. Ambrose College, has written 
to me that the library of that fine col- 
lege should be almost doubled to meet 
the needs of the college community but 
that these needs are most difficult to 
meet even though the college spent al- 
most 20 percent of its educational budget 
in 1964 on the library. 

Not only is there a need for more 
books and other publications at the col- 
leges and universities in the First Dis- 
trict of Iowa but there is a corresponding 
need for trained librarians to acquire, 
catalog, and service the publications. 
Mr. Dunlap, of the State University of 
Iowa library, has pointed out: 

The very real shortage of librarians in our 
country makes it exceedingly difficult for us 
to fill vacancies which occur when a valued 
staff member leaves. There is no graduate 
library school in Iowa and the enactment 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 would 
provide much of the assistance needed in 
this direction. 


Title II of this act would provide $50 
million in fiscal year 1966 for the first 
year of a 5-year program of grants to 
higher educational institutions for ac- 
quisition of books and other library ma- 
terials. It would also provide $15 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1966 for the first year 
of a 5-year program of grants to higher 
educational institutions to train persons 
in librarianship. 


TITLE INI—DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS 


Title III of this bill would provide $30 
million in fiscal year 1966 for the first 
year of a 5-year program of grants to 
developing institutions and other col- 
leges and universities to improve and 
strengthen developing institutions of 
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higher education. It would establish a 
national teaching fellow program to 
encourage recipients to teach at devel- 
oping colleges. If this Nation is to meet 
the ever-growing higher educational 
needs of its citizens, such a program to 
assist developing institutions is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
TITLE IV—-STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


The important title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 provides for 
grants, loans, and student jobs to assist 
needy and middle-income students who 
wish to receive a higher education. I 
have long held that all needy students 
who are qualified to attend college should 
be eligible for financial assistance. 
There are few who do not now acknowl- 
edge the benefits which accrued to this 
Nation as a consequence of the GI bills 
of the Second World War and the Ko- 
rean conflict. I personally acknowledge 
a great debt of gratitude to those who 
pushed for the GI bill of World War II. 
This bill provides for increases in the 
National Defense Education Act under- 
graduate loan authorization and provides 
educational opportunity grants for ex- 
ceptionally needy full-time undergrad- 
uate students. It also encourages the 
establishment of State student loan in- 
surance programs and broadens the 
college work-study program to include 
any student needing aid. 

There is no question but that such fi- 
nancial assistance is necessary for the 
cost of a college education increases each 
year. I mentioned earlier that almost 90 
percent of the parents in the United 
States want their children to go to col- 
lege. The percentage of those who have 
the financial resources to achieve that 
goal is considerably smaller. Title IV of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 will 
make it more possible for the most needy 
and capable student to achieve the edu- 
cation he needs and desires. 

Grants of $200 to $800 will be made 
available to the neediest students to ac- 
company a job and a loan. Middle- 
income students from families earning 
less than $15,000 a year would be eligible 
for interest-free, federally insured loans 
while in college and pay 3 percent on 
their loans thereafter. Students from 
families with more than $15,000 a year 
income also would be eligible for insured 
loans but not the interest subsidy. Stu- 
dents in need of earnings to pursue their 
courses of study would be assisted by 
work-study jobs and the work-study pro- 
gram would be open to middle-income as 
well as needy students. 

TITLE V—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


It has long been recognied that one of 
the most critical needs of the institu- 
tions of higher education is the need for 
funds for buildings, facilities, and equip- 
ment. This bill would double the present 
authorization of $230 million to provide 
a total authorization of $460 million in 
grants in the fiscal year of 1966 for con- 
struction of undergraduate academic 
facilities. The present authorization of 
$60 million for construction of graduate 
academic facilities would also be doubled 
to provide a total authorization of $120 
million in grants, 
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Each of five institutions of higher 
learning in the First District of Iowa has 
plans for expansion and the funds which 
will be available to the State of Iowa 
under title V of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 will be of great benefit to 
them in their attempts to carry out 
these plans and thereby meet the educa- 
tional needs of the people of Iowa. 

CONCLUSION 


The passage of this important Higher 
Education Act of 1965 will do much to 
improve higher education in the First 
District of Iowa. It is apparent that 
Federal money is needed to supplement 
State and private funds. Mr. Jay W. 
Stein, the executive director of the 
Higher Education Facilities Commission 
of the State of Iowa, reported to me that 
“the total amount of intended requests 
for the coming year considerably exceeds 
the available funds for both the public 
community colleges and the other insti- 
tutions. Nine requests totaling $1,671,- 
338 for eligible projects could not receive 
a priority because of insufficient funds. 
The amount of available funds is running 
50 percent behind the eligible needs, and 
with the anticipated projects for next 
year, the lag will increase.” 

President Howard R. Bowen, of the 
State University of Iowa wrote to me that 
“virtually every portion of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 would benefit the 
university and also the other institutions 
of Iowa.” President Bowen went on to 
note that the operating funds “for gen- 
eral educational purposes will need to 
treble in the next 10 years.” I cite these 
figures only to point out that substantial 
Federal aid to higher education is a ne- 
cessity. Sister Mary Helen, president of 
Marycrest College, wrote to urge my sup- 
port of this legislation and observed that 
“the passage of this bill is of utmost ne- 
cessity to all college libraries of the 
country and especially to the Marycrest 
Library in particular.” 

I strongly urge the passage of this leg- 
islation which will do so much for higher 
education in this Nation and in the First 
District of Iowa. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 9567, the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. This legislation will 
go a long way in meeting the surging 
growth of enrollment in our colleges and 
universities. It will strengthen loan 
programs so that more students will have 
the opportunity for a college education; 
it will give assistance to our libraries and 
ease the pressure of overcrowded aca- 
demic facilities. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] and her subcommittee are to be 
commended for their fine work on 
this legislation. Extensive hearings were 
held on H.R. 9567. Testimony was re- 
ceived from many groups representing 
different segments of our population. 
The bill which has been reported is a 
comprehensive measure which will be 
advantageous to large universities and 
small colleges—institutions from every 
segment of the country. 

The time has come when we recognize 
that excellence“ must be continually 
sought in every phase of our educational 
activities. Mediocre standards and a 
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merely better than average curriculiim 
are no longer enough. In strengthening 
existing laws and existing facilities in 
our colleges and universities we are 

out President Johnson’s na- 
tional objective of full educational op- 
portunity” for every citizen. 

Facts and figures indicate that we must 
continue to strengthen our educational 
system. The facts read like this: in the 
10 years from 1954 to 1964 the number of 
college and university students climbed 
from 2.4 to 4.8 million—an increase of 
100 percent in one decade. Since the 
war the number of institutions of higher 
education in this country has risen 250 
percent, from 866 to approximately 2,300. 

This legislation is divided into four 
major titles, each designed to strengthen 
a phase of American higher education. 

Title I proposes a 5-year program to 
assist in the solution of community 
problems in many areas: housing, gov- 
ernment, recreation, employment, trans- 
portation, health, and land use. The as- 
sistance is carried out by grants and 
contracts designed to aid colleges and 
universities in developing more effective 
methods of teaching in their adult edu- 
cation and extension programs. Uni- 
versity-operated programs can be sub- 
mitted in a State plan and submitted to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education for 
approval. Such plans might include pro- 
fessional retraining and refresher pro- 
grams; training and consultative serv- 
ices to local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments; training in leadership and 
program planning for adult education, 
and special programs for culturally dis- 
advantaged adults. Of the $50 million 
authorized under title I, $2,528,589 would 
be allocated for grants in Illinois. 

Title II proposes a 5-year program of 
help for institutions to acquire library 
materials needed for their expanded re- 
sponsibilities in research, teaching, and 
student use. Grants will be made for 
the purchase of books, periodicals, docu- 
ments, and other related library ma- 
terials. Grants will be made on the 
basis of such criteria as size and age of 
the library collection, student enroll- 
ment, endowment, and other financial 
resources. 

In Illinois there are approximately 63 
institutions which would be eligible to 
receive basic grants under this title. 
This means that up to $315,000 could be 
granted to colleges in Illinois. It is pos- 
sible that as much as $2 million would 
be granted to Illinois institutions as sup- 
plemental grants. There is no way to 
give a complete breakdown of what the 
amounts of special purpose grants and 
research and training grants tc institu- 
tions in Illinois would be. This is en- 
tirely dependent upon the desires of the 
colleges and universities and upon their 
qualifications. However, representatives 
of Illinois universities have indicated an 
interest in both types of grants. 

Title III proposes a 5-year program to 
assist in raising the academic quality of 
our colleges which are struggling finan- 
cially. Grants will be awarded to insti- 
tutions to engage in a series of coopera- 
tive projects which would strengthen 
their academic resources. The co- 
operative projects would include: ex- 
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change of faculty or students, including 
visiting scholars; introduction of new 
curriculums; and faculty improvement 
programs. 

Illinois is fortunate in that, of its many 
colleges and universities, less than ten 
4-year colleges lack accreditation and 
that, in general, the institutions are of 
very high quality. However, participa- 
tion in this program will not be limited 
by this high quality. Grants under this 
title could be used to assist Illinois insti- 
tutions in making cooperative arrange- 
ments to assist developing institutions in 
other States as well as such institutions 
in the State. 

Title IV deals with student assistance. 
A 5-year program of student financial 
aids to make the benefits of higher edu- 
cation available to needy students will 
be instituted. Four types of such assist- 
ance are provided: undergraduate schol- 
arships to qualified high school graduates 
from low-income families; insured re- 
duced-interest private loans to both un- 
dergraduates and graduate students 
through approved commercial lenders 
and certain State and nonprofit private 
programs; an expanded work-study pro- 
gram to provide part-time employment; 
and extension and expansion of the na- 
tional defense student loan program. 

Illinois would receive $903,811 for a 
reserve fund to insure loans. It is esti- 
mated that 18,000 to 20,000 students in 
Illinois will make use of NDEA loans; 
this would mean a total grant of $10,- 
400,000 to our State alone. And the total 
estimated amount of grants and loans to 
be available for the State of Illinois is 
$61,189,421. Estimated total benefits for 
the State of Illinois under H.R. 9567 is 
$38,513,708. 

These four titles cover the scope of 
higher education. They first recognize 
the need for maintaining academic ex- 
cellence in our colleges and universities; 
and, more important, the plans and the 
financial tools are provided for fulfilling 
that need. 

As a struggling college student of the 
last decade and a recent schoolteacher 
and principal, I feel this bill meets the 
needs of this decade and even beyond. 
When our policies are continually being 
challenged abroad, it is here on the 
homefront that we must prepare our 
youth to meet the challenges of the fu- 
ture. Our strength lies in these youth, 
and their strength, in turn depends in 
large part upon what kind of education 
they receive. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 9567 is an ex- 
tremely worthwhile and essential piece 
of legislation. I would consider it a 
major achievement of this 89th Congress. 
I urge my colleagues in the House to 
support this legislation without amend- 
ments, and to record an affirmative vote 
for this measure. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 9567, the higher edu- 
cation bill of 1965. 

The enactment of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 represented a 
bold step toward filling one of the most 
pressing needs felt by American educa- 
tion in the 1960’s: the need in our 
institutions of higher learning for 
greatly expanded physical facilities to 
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accommodate the rapidly increasing 
number of college-age Americans. 

In most particulars, the act is the very 
model of well-considered, intelligently 
developed Federal assistance to educa- 
tion. It is comprehensive, affording 
benefits to collegiate institutions of all 
types—junior colleges, 4-year schools, 
and graduate institutions. It is based 
on the principle that Federal money 
should not supplant State and local 
funds, but supplement them, since Fed- 
eral funds can in no case make up more 
than 40 percent of the cost of a project. 
It scrupulously observes the American 
tradition of State and local control over 
education, since a State commission is 
charged with planning projects for un- 
dergraduate institutions and with assign- 
ing relative priority to those projects, 
and, in the case of graduate institutions, 
the initiative in planning and seeking 
grants rests with the institution itself. 

There is one aspect of the act which, 
in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
many interested educators, stands in 
need of change. This involves provi- 
sions in the original act regarding the 
relative State and Federal percentages 
of the cost of certain projects. 

Title I deals with the program of 
grants for construction of undergradu- 
ate academic facilities. Under the terms 
of that title, 22 percent of Federal funds 
appropriated must go to the States for 
use at public community colleges and 
public technical institutions, while the 
remaining 78 percent is to be used for 4- 
year undergraduate institutions. For 
projects at 4-year institutions, the State 
commission determines the percentage 
of total project cost to be paid out of 
Federal funds, except that this percent- 
age may in no case exceed 3344 percent. 
This variable Federal percentage affords 
the State commission latitude in meet- 
ing the varying needs of 4-year institu- 
tions throughout the State. 

The language in the sections dealing 
with public community colleges and tech- 
nical schools leaves no such latitude, 
however, and therein lies the bar to the 
effective operation of the act. The act 
states that the Federal share of the total 
cost of a project at such an institution 
must be 40 percent, no more, no less. As 
a result of this inflexible stipulation, in- 
equities in the community college pro- 
gram have been produced. 

I do not think it immoderate to say 
that California is at least the peer of 
any State in the Union in its commit- 
ment to education in general, and to the 
community college concept in particular. 
During this past academic year, 79 jun- 
ior colleges operated in California, 74 of 
them under public control. These col- 
leges enrolled 84 of every 100 college stu- 
dents on the freshman and sophomore 
level. It should be obvious that anything 
which affects these schools adversely 
must, in turn, have adverse effects on 
California's entire educational program. 

And the rigid 40-percent Federal share 
requirement does affect our junior col- 
leges adversely. California’s 1965 allot- 
ment for the public community college 
building program was approximately $3.8 
million. Forty-five institutions applied 
for grants out of this sum and were duly 
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assigned priorities by the State commis- 
sion, Foothill Junior College being rated 
No. 1. Now, it happens that Foothill's 
building plan called for an entire new 
campus entailing a total cost of about 
$12 million. Of this sum, the Federal 
Government, remember, must pay 40 
percent, or $4.8 million. Consequently, 
not only did the entire junior college al- 
lotment for 1965 go to that one institu- 
tion, but, in addition, $1 million of the 
1966 allotment must go to Foothill before 
projects at other institutions can be 
funded. 

I do not wish to impugn Foothill Jun- 
jor College in any way. It is a fine 
institution. Since opening in 1958, it has 
grown to an enrollment of more than 
8,000 students, and a second campus is 
definitely required. What I wish to say 
is this: If the State commission had been 
allowed to vary the Federal share of 
junior college projects, as it can with 
projects in 4-year institutions, Foothill 
could have received, say, 20 percent of 
the allotment, and the other funds could 
have been used to begin projects at some 
of the 44 other deserving junior colleges 
that were left waiting. 

California does not present the only 
example of problems arising from the 
40-percent Federal share provision in the 
act. In Alabama, 12 junior colleges ap- 
plied for grants, but only 2 could be 
granted funds. In Michigan, 2 of 14 
received grants; in New Jersey, 1 of 3; 
in Texas, 3 of 17; in Illinois, 1 of 3; in 
Missouri, 2 of 5; and so on. 

I am happy to say that my colleagues 
on the special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion have recognized the faulty aspect 
of an otherwise good program and have 
moved to remedy it by inserting the 
needed amendment in title V, H.R. 9567, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. The 
amendment would remove the manda- 
tory 40 percent Federal share provision 
for the junior college program, replac- 
ing it with language authorizing the 
State commission to establish the Fed- 
eral share for each project, with the 
limitation that the Federal share can in 
no event exceed 40 percent. 

I pledge my support for this measure 
when it reaches the floor. When it is 
passed, and I believe it must be passed, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 should 
indeed stand as a model of Federal as- 
sistance to American education. 

One of the most vital pieces of legis- 
lation before Congress this year is H.R. 
9567, the bill to strengthen our colleges 
and universities and to provide assist- 
ance to students for education beyond 
the high school. This measure is im- 
perative if we are to meet with any 
confidence the challenges of the future, 
for higher education has become central 
to even our most fundamental hopes. 

During my lifetime one of the more 
significant developments has been this 
growing relevance of higher education 
for nearly every aspect of our lives. In 
an age marked by almost continual in- 
novation and change, the requirements 
for well developed minds and skills in- 
crease daily. Awareness of these new 
requirements is evidenced in the swift 
rise in the percentage of the Nation’s 
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college-age population who attend col- 
lege. For example, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago only 14 percent of the Nation’s 
18- to 21-year-olds were enrolled in col- 
lege. In 1963 the percentage was over 
40 percent. 

It has become a fact of life that more 
and better education is a primary re- 
quirement of our times and a necessity 
for the future. The magnitude of the 
needs cannot be overstated. Scientists, 
scholars, and statisticians tell us over 
and over that we are living in a world of 
unprecedented rapid and revolutionary 
change. Education, particularly higher 
education, must lead the way in pre- 
paring us to live midst this change. 
Alfred North Whitehead put it this way 
many years ago: 

In the past the timespan of important 
change was considerably longer than that of 
a single human life. Thus, mankind could 
be trained gradually to adapt. But today, 
the timespan is considerably shorter than 
that of a human life and accordingly our 
training must prepare individuals to face 
a novelty of conditions. 


Today our Nation can be only as strong 
as its educational resources. 

As the headlines all to often indicate 
the problems in higher education are 
pressing. A veritable flood of students 
is seeking admission to colleges and uni- 
versities and by 1970 a 50-percent rise 
in school enrollment is expected. Fail- 
ure to make preparations for them will 
mean that 100,000 qualified high school 
graduates a year will not be able to 
enter college. Higher education is 
called upon to expand without sacrificing 
quality. The threat of our universities 
becoming “faceless factories” is also a 
very real problem. The costs of attend- 
ing college are spiralling. The demands 
upon institutions of higher education 
made for public service and for involve- 
ment in community, national and inter- 
national problems grow steadily. 

These of course are only a few of the 
perplexing problems faced by higher edu- 
cation, Because our colleges and uni- 
versities are priceless national resources, 
I strongly favor enactment of this meas- 
ure to assist in correcting shortcomings 
and strengthening higher education. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
a balanced and farsighted approach to 
some of the more serious deficiencies 
and needs in higher education. 

First, the proposed act would help the 
colleges and universities in applying their 
resources to solving the complex prob- 
lems of urban life much as they did in 
bringing progress to our farm and rural 
areas. Through a program of grants 
and contracts to universities and colleges 
continuing adult education and exten- 
sion programs would be strengthened to 
assist in the solution of community prob- 
lems. Some of the problems which would 
receive consideration are housing, pov- 
erty, government, recreation, employ- 
ment, youth opportunities, transporta- 
tion, health, and land use. 

Second, the act would attack library 
inadequacies in our institutions of high- 
er education. At the present time the 
majority of our college and university 
libraries are below minimum standards 
and the situation is worsening. The col- 
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lege population explosion and the knowl- 
edge explosion are making it virtually 
impossible for these library resources to 
reach required levels of effectiveness. At 
the very core of the higher educational 
system, libraries are basic to the quality 
of education and usefulness of the in- 
stitution. The proposed measure to as- 
sist colleges and universities to acquire 
much needed library materials, encour- 
age new and enlarged programs of li- 
brary training, and promote research 
and demonstration projects relating to 
the improvement of libraries and library 
and information sciences is urgently 
needed. 

A third objective of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act would be to help developing 
institutions so that they might con- 
tribute fully to our higher education ob- 
jectives. By raising the academic quality 
of some of our weaker colleges which 
have been hampered by lack of funds our 
educational resources would be strength- 
ened immeasurably. We know that 
every college must be well staffed and 
well equipped and with an up-to-date 
curriculum in order to serve the needs 
of the student and society, yet an esti- 
mated 10 percent of our baccalaureate 
degree granting institutions are not ac- 
credited by the appropriate regional or 
professional association. The proposed 
program authorizes grants to institutions 
of higher education to help them in 
carrrying out cooperative arrangements 
for such activities as exchange of faculty, 
visiting scholars, joint use of facilities 
such as libraries or laboratories, intro- 
duction of new curriculum, and other 
projects which would improve the devel- 
oping institution. 

Fourth and last, the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 would offer a program of 
student financial aids to make the bene- 
fits of higher education available to aca- 
demically qualified students in need of 
financial assistance. As a Nation com- 
mitted to human values and a belief in 
man’s potentialities we cannot and must 
not fail to provide opportunities for every 
young person to develop his talents to 
the fullest of his ability. Higher educa- 
tion has become the chief way in which 
individual opportunity is realized. We 
are untrue to our democratic ideats if 
youths are barred from a college educa- 
tion because of their economic status. 

The program of student assistance 
contained in the Higher Education Act 
gives priority to closing the gap which 
exists in equality of opportunity for at- 
tending college and attempts to make 
higher education a possibility for all. 
The program uses the “package” ap- 
proach to include several types of stu- 
dent assistance to help meet the unique 
need of each student. Four types of as- 
sistance would be available including 
first, undergraduate scholarships to 
qualified high school graduates from 
low-income families; second, federally 
insured reduced interest loans from com- 
mercial lending sources for education 
beyond the high school; third, expansion 
of the work-study program under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 to 
provide part-time employment for col- 
lege students; and fourth, extension and 
expansion of the national defense stu- 
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dent loan program. I believe such a 
comprehensive program is necessary to 
stop the shameful waste of human 
talent—talent crucial to the national 
welfare. 

America must strive to remain a truly 
great civilization. The strength of its 
educational resources will help us to do 
so. President Kennedy, addressing an 
audience in my home State of California, 
remarked: 

In a time of turbulence and change, it is 
more true than ever that knowledge is power; 
for only by true understanding and stead- 
fast judgment are we able to master the 
challenge of history. If this is so we must 
strive to acquire knowledge—and to apply 
it with wisdom. 


Our institutions of higher education 
can be a reservoir of human resources 
necessary for meeting the challenge of 
history. I strongly support and urge en- 
actment of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
demands on our colleges and universities 
today are greater than ever before. 
Every year more qualified students are 
graduating from high schools across our 
land. Every year the number who could 
benefit from a college education, and in 
turn make a greater contribution to our 
society, increases. Yet every year count- 
less thousands are denied this opportu- 
nity because of limited facilities, and 
thousands more are barred because they 
lack the necessary funds. 

This bill before us today will not cor- 
rect all of these faults, or eliminate 
every discrepancy. But it will help sub- 
stantially to bring us closer to what must 
be our continually sought after goal, and 
that is an educational system that allows 
each and every American to pursue his 
schooling to the fullest extent of his 
capabilities. 

My own State of California, Mr. 
Chairman, can take justifiable pride in 
its higher education program which 
complements the resources of private 
universities and colleges with a coordi- 
nated system of public junior colleges, 
State colleges and the several cam- 
puses of the University of California. 
But extensive as this system is, it too 
needs to be expanded greatly, and as the 
hearings of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor make clear, the require- 
ment of other States to expand and im- 
prove their facilities and opportunities 
is nothing short of critical. 

Previous programs to aid higher edu- 
cation, Mr. Chairman, have concen- 
trated on improving facilities and pro- 
viding student loan assistance. These 
have been important and I have sup- 
ported them, but they have been defi- 
cient in one important respect, and that 
is their omission of scholarship grants 
to exceptionally needy students. This 
bill, I am pleased to say, has finally rec- 
ognized the urgent need for such assist- 
ance and I strongly recommend that it 
be supported. 

The other provisions of this bill de- 
serve to be supported as well. Certainly 
the upgrading of college libraries, co- 
operative programs to aid struggling 
colleges, and a national teaching fellow- 
ship program to attract outstanding 
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young scholars, are all essential if the 
realities of our higher educational sys- 
tem are to match its promise and our 
expectations. 

This legislation, Mr. Chairman, is 
thoroughly consistent with our tradi- 
tion of Federal assistance to higher edu- 
cation which dates back to the Morrill 
Act of 1862, to the GI bills which as- 
sisted some 3 million veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict to attend 
college, and to the National Defense 
Education Act which has aided more 
than 300,000 students in more than 1,500 
institutions. 

This legislation recognizes that noth- 
ing is more important than the fullest 
possible educational development of our 
human resources. It is, in brief, an in- 
vestment in the future of America and I 
urge that it be passed by the House 


today. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 9567, the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. I can think of few 
bills which will be as valuable to our 
country and its citizens. A vital key to 
individual success is education and a key 
to the unique strength of our Nation is 
the unparalleled flow of creative ideas, 
social as well as scientific, that charac- 
terizes the United States. As we 
strengthen and improve our educational 
system, so we build the strength of our 
society. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
aimed at the most pressing problems of 
colleges and universities, especially the 
mounting costs of advanced schooling. 
This is of special concern to my district 
where more than 20 percent of my con- 
stituents are students, nearly half of 
whom are either now in college or in 
secondary schools. With a median in- 
come of about $6,400, the average family 
head in my district is anxious to make 
higher education available to his children 
but is caught in the squeeze between 
rising living costs and skyrocketing tui- 
tion charges. 

I am pleased that special help is being 
extended in this bill to needy students 
through an increased educational oppor- 
tunity grant program for the neediest. 
However, I find it equally significant that 
special aid will be extended through in- 
sured loan programs to families in the 
income group which is above the poverty 
level but below a $15,000 annual income 
level, subject to adjustment based on 
size of family. Students from these 
families can get loans which draw no in- 
terest while the student is in college and 
which are to be repaid after completion 
of their education with a postcollege in- 
terest rate of 3 percent. These loans 
will therefore be of greater help to hard- 
pressed families than the loans now 
available under the New York State pro- 
gram. 

Under this bill loans will also be avail- 
able for families with higher incomes, 
but in such cases there will be no interest 
subsidy. This will parallel the New York 
program, and extend such loans to 
other States. 

The expansion of the work-study pro- 
gram is also desirable. By means of 
Federal grants of 90 percent of the cost 
of the program—through June 1967, and 
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75 percent thereafter—300,000 students 
will be able to get part-time jobs which 
may yield as much as $500 a year. Iam 
pleased that, although preference for 
these jobs will be given to low-income 
families, students from modest circum- 
stances can participate in the program if 
they need aid. 

As we remove the financial] barriers to 
higher education, it is fitting that we are 
also doubling the authorization for 
grants for construction of college facili- 
ties. The existing program has demon- 
strated its utility. In my own District 
earlier this year, both Manhatttan Col- 
lege and Mount St. Vincent’s secured 
grants for dormitory construction. 
Equally important is the doubling of 
grants for construction of graduate 
school facilities and the subsidy (up to 40 
percent of cost) for State or community 
public colleges and public technical in- 
stitutions. 

This bill also provides valuable sup- 
port for universities sponsoring commu- 
nity service projects aimed at solving 
specific urban problems and for improve- 
ment of library resources. 

Mr. Speaker, we know, from Census 
data, that the college graduate will prob- 
ably earn $140,000 more in his lifetime 
than will the person without such educa- 
tion. However, the financial advance is 
only part of the benefit enjoyed by those 
who have had the chance fully to develop 
their talents, skills and aptitude. Our 
communities, our country and the free 
world will all be the beneficiaries of what 
we do here today. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
thrust of this legislation is to strengthen, 
in many appropriate ways, the college 
level education opportunities in our 
country. Its assistance will be felt by 
the colleges, by the students and by the 
local taxpayers who have been unable 
to raise adequate funds for these worthy 
objectives. Perhaps here and there per- 
fections could be made in the program, 
but on the whole it seems to be highly 
meritorious and I hope that it will pass 
without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 9567, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. While I 
regret that the committee did not give 
this particular bill more intensive con- 
sideration, it deals with a subject which 
has always held particular interest for 
me and proposes programs in an area I 
have always felt Federal action to be 
necessary and appropriate. Unlike sec- 
ondary schools, institutions of higher 
education generally enroll students from 
widely scattered areas of the country 
and for this reason they represent na- 
tional, rather than local, interests. In 
addition, the demands which our popu- 
lation growth is making on these institu- 
tions place a burden on higher educa- 
tional facilities which makes Federal 
action appropriate. As a Member who 
has long supported Federal aid to higher 
education, I am pleased that the present 
legislation recognizes the responsibility 
of the national Government in this area. 

I should also like to mention the fact 
that this bill emphasizes the development 
of our educational facilities both in size 
and in quality. This seems to me an im- 
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portant point. During the hearings on 
this bill, Education Commissioner Keppel 
stated the case for Federal initiatives in 
this area when he said that “higher edu- 
cation is no longer a luxury, but a neces- 
sity.” I think it is important to rec- 
ognize that the necessity to which Mr. 
Keppel referred is not that of possessing 
a university degree but that of develop- 
ing a well-educated mind. I am pleased 
that the present legislation recognizes 
this fact. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, on 
December 12, 1963, I expressed to the 
House of Representatives my deep satis- 
faction with the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963. 

Much has happened in higher educa- 
tion since that day, both in the way of 
legislation and on the campuses the act 
was designed to assist and influence. 
That bill which I approved at the time 
provided for matching grants to con- 
struct college facilities of all kinds, grad- 
uate as well as undergraduate. Loans 
for the same purpose were also made 
available. Authorized at that time also 
was $230 million annually for under- 
graduate facilities with a set-aside for 
junior colleges and technical institu- 
tions, and for graduate institutions the 
amount was $60 million per year. 

Now, after 2 years of experience with 
the act, we have a bill before us to double 
that effort and to add some very desir- 
able features which should materially 
assist our institutions in their struggle 
to provide high quality educational op- 
portunity for every qualified student. 
The act of 1963 was predicated upon the 
assumption that enrollments would in- 
crease to 5,220,000 by 1965. Already 
that enrollment is 200,000 more than we 
had anticipated. At this rate our goals 
for the entire 5-year period must be 
drastically reassessed and revised. By 
1970 the progress for which we had 
hoped would be a defeat and not a vic- 
tory unless a more dramatic increase in 
college building can be brought about. 
Fortunately for everyone the colleges, 
particularly those institutions which 
traditionally assume the leadership, 
have forged ahead and stand ready to 
do what is required. Many of our in- 
stitutions, despite great odds, can pro- 
duce the funds needed to match much 
larger Federal grants. They have the 
projects ready. This is exactly what 
was intended when the original facilities 
act was passed. Whether the presence 
of the grants encouraged bold planning 
and clear vision of the future or just un- 
corked the flood of expansion long de- 
sired but dammed up by lack of funds 
will never be known. We do know that 
it is a mighty good thing that the race 
is on. The new version of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 exactly doubles 
the funds authorized to be made avail- 
able to build classrooms, laboratories, 
and the other desperately needed physi- 
cal facilities which make the places in 
which education happens. 

At the same time that we have been 
discovering the real magnitude of the 
building job some other deficiencies re- 
quiring prompt attention have come into 
focus and are now being tackled in the 
bill now before us. A college has some 
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elements perhaps even more vital to its 
mission than the classrooms, laborato- 
ries, gymnasiums, dormitories, and those 
apparent things that spell “campus.” If 
a university is anything it must be a col- 
lection of books and other sources of in- 
formation for reference. It could truly be 
said that a well stocked university library 
can barely keep abreast of what is tritely 
called the “information explosion.” A 
new school seeking to start and maintain 
a library adequate to the educational task 
it intends to perform cannot hope to 
catch the train. School expansion and 
the adding of new departments further 
complicate an already hopeless situation. 
One-half of all 4-year colleges and most 
of the 2-year schools presently have 
inadequate libraries by almost any stand- 
ard. Certainly by their own standards. 
Yet, with increasing cost of operations, 
most colleges find it possible to allocate 
no more than 5 percent of their total 
expenditures in this direction. To alle- 
viate this situation the 1965 bill provides 
authorization for $50 million in 1966 to 
provide a basic matching grant of $5,000 
to all schools which may be supplemented 
in those needing special assistance in 
amounts up to $10 per full-time student. 
In addition, further assistance is possible 
to meet regional needs or stimulate joint 
projects. 

The act of 1963 recognized that the 
only real answer to the great increase in 
new students was the State universities 
and the community colleges. The idea 
is sound and it is working as well as the 
academic world predicted. It does, how- 
ever, present special problems. Expan- 
sion has been, usually, a matter of neces- 
sity. The matter of libraries has already 
been mentioned. But what of faculty? 
No one is apt to argue with the truism 
that a college is at a particular disadvan- 
tage. For reasons too obvious and nu- 
merous to list, a uniformly high grade 
faculty can hardly be expected. Dedi- 
cated leaders in all fields of education 
would like to help. Some fine graduates 
would also like to try their wings in these 
institutions if the price were not too 
high—if they could be assured of a rea- 
sonable monetary return for their efforts. 
An authorization of $30 million of 1966 
would be used to support cooperative 
agreements between schools, particularly 
to allow for the strong to help provide 
faculty strength through exchanges. 
Perhaps in the long run the most im- 
portant assistance will be that which 
makes possible grants up to $6,500 and 
$400 per dependent to graduate students 
and junior faculty people while they 
teach at developing institutions. 

Here then is a new, updated package 
to assist the colleges, as such. Student 
assistance, an indirect boost for the in- 
stitution, is also provided in the 1965 
act in the form of grants, loans, and 
work programs. In the medical educa- 
tion bill which comes from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and of which I am an author and even 
more closely connected, student help in 
the form of loans and scholarships is 
also included. 

In this same medical education bill is 
to be found some old and some new as- 
sistance to those colleges which have or 
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aspire to have a medical school or other 
program of health professional training. 
HR. 12, which 2 years ago became Public 
Law 88-129, authorized $205 million over 
3 years to build medical schools, dental 
schools, and other professional schools. 
H.R. 3141, reported out by the committee 
upon which I sit, authorizes an increase 
for these purposes over the next 3 years. 
This too has been based upon the superb 
performance by the institutions of learn- 
ing. Sixty-three projects have been 
funded and they will increase enroll- 
ments in these vital professions by 2,279. 
Already 18 medical schools are expand- 
ing and 6 entirely new ones are under- 
way. If the funds in H.R. 3141 are 
matched, as I am sure they will be, there 
will be created 6,000 new first-year places. 
Moving at forced draft to produce med- 
ical professionals, as this program obvi- 
ously means to do, we shall be hard put 
to mantain the present doctor-patient 
ratio in our country. 

As successful as matching grants for 
construction have been and promise to 
be, they are obviously not enough. The 
colleges have been willing to assume the 
responsibility for increasing enrollments 
when accepting grants for construction. 
An amendment which I proposed 2 years 
ago made this a requirement. Despite 
the best efforts of the schools, there must 
be more inducement and assistance to 
further increase the number of doctors 
graduated in the years to come. And it 
must be started at once. A student em- 
barking now on the study of medicine 
does not become a general practitioner 
until 1972 and if he specializes he will 
not be fully qualified until 1975. 

Aside from the problem of attracting 
the right students and easing the burden 
of the cost of a medical education the 
medical schools are facing increasing 
difficulties. These arise from a variety 
of situations. Teaching loads are heavier 
because of increased enrollments and the 
upsurge of continuing education for 
practitioners. Federal research is at- 
tractive from both a career and a mone- 
tary standpoint to the detriment of med- 
ical teaching. Medical school expenses 
rose 152 percent from 1957 to 1963. Stu- 
dent-faculty ratios which ideally are 
4 to 1 for medical education are now as 
high as 7 to 1 in some places. 

The answer, or part of it, lies in the 
provisions of H.R. 3141, which author- 
izes grants to all medical schools if they 
agree to increase enrollments by 2% per- 
cent or 5 students, whichever is greater. 
After the first year they may re- 
ceive $25,000, plus $500 per full-time 
student. Poorer schools undoubtedly 
will use this for faculty. Stronger 
schools may use it to strengthen curric- 
ulum or to experiment with innova- 
tions in medical education which will 
then benefit all schools, large and small. 
In addition to these general grants, there 
may also be special grants to schools 
needing additional assistance to stay ac- 
credited or to gain accreditation. Obvi- 
ously the purpose here is to preserve any 
existing capacity for the production of 
medical personnel and build it to useful 
productivity, rather than lose it and 
build new schools—a costly and time- 
consuming process. Special grants may 
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increase from a maximum of $100,000 
in 1966 to a maximum of $400,000 in 
1969. Both programs together authorize 
$170 million over the next 4 years. 

These two legislative proposals together 
represent a broad and ambitious at- 
tempt to strike at the roots of our edu- 
cational troubles, as far as our institu- 
tions of higher learning are concerned. 
We have come a long way in the last 
few years. We have learned much and 
by the cooperation of the Congress, the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the academic world, it may 
be possible to capitalize upon that ex- 
perience and strengthen our colleges and 
universities, including our health profes- 
sional schools to meet the educational 
challenge facing our country. H.R. 9567 
improves and expands the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963. It meets 
the needs of higher education and is in 
the public interest. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 9567, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

It is recognized fact that the efficacy 
of higher education depends greatly upon 
its quality, it direction, and its extent. 
The tremendous increase in recent years 
of the enrollment in our colleges and uni- 
versities is indicative not only of a grow- 
ing population, but also of an awareness 
on the part of the population of the value 
of a college education. It is a very im- 
portant consideration, therefore, that the 
college education which is today being 
acquired by our citizens, young and not- 
so-young alike, is not allowed to become 
inferior in quality as compared with that 
which was available to preceding gener- 
ations of Americans. Our national in- 
terest demands that we maintain, yes, 
even improve, the quality of education 
which is being offered today by our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

There are constant reminders that we 
are in the midst of an age of automation. 
Even as we are deliberating on this bill 
which would provide much-needed as- 
sistance to our colleges and universities 
and the communities which they serve, 
two of our astronauts are in space dem- 
onstrating to the world the state of Amer- 
ica’s technological and scientific ad- 
vancement. It is of primary importance 
if this country is to continue its position 
of leadership, that our college students 
of today and our country’s leaders of 
tomorrow be provided with adequate and 
up-to-date tools of learning. 

Our attention is directed with utmost 
urgency to the fact that the demand to- 
day for more professional, technical, and 
skilled workers is on the increase. We 
are told that in just 5 years we will need 
an additional 800,000 engineers and sci- 
entists. On the other hand, we are faced 
also with the frightening problem of 
having 114 million employees lose their 
jobs to automation every year. 

Mr. Chairman, all of this points to the 
increasing demands which are being 
made upon our institutions of higher 
learning. While our colleges and uni- 
versities are struggling to provide our 
increasing number of young citizens with 
the learning and skills they seek, our in- 
stitutions are being more and more sad- 
died with the problem of providing for 
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the increasing number of working adults 
in our urban population who recognize 
the need for and therefore seek advanced 
training and higher education. 

H.R. 9567 would encourage and enable 
institutions of higher education to re- 
spond to these increased demands of the 
communities they serve. Community 
service programs which are provided for 
under title I of the bill, for example, will 
enable our colleges and universities to 
meet the sharper requirements of occu- 
pational, social, and cultural competence 
sought by adults in our urban communi- 
ties. 

It has been my personal observation 
that books and higher education go 
hand in hand. It is entirely appropri- 
ate, therefore, that this legislation should 
also provide for the improvement and 
expansion of college and university li- 
braries throughout the Nation. 

Due to this rapidly increasing demand 
for higher education, many of our in- 
stitutions are having their facilities 
taxed beyond capacity, with the alarm- 
ing result that they are not offering ed- 
ucation of an adequately high standard. 
The situation is correctly appraised by 
Commissioner of Education Keppel who 
states: 

Perhaps if we did not need all our insti- 
tutions we might turn our backs and allow 
only the fittest of our colleges to survive. 
This is a step we cannot afford. We must 
instead regard developing institutions as 
among our greatest challenges. 


Title III of H.R. 9567 seeks to meet 
this challenge by providing a program to 
strengthen developing institutions. 

It is reassuring that the area of stu- 
dent assistance is not being overlooked 
in this legislation. Through a program 
of grants and loans, students in need of 
financial assistance will be given assist- 
ance to meet the skyrocketing costs of 
a college education. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of America’s 
exploding college and university popula- 
tion, we must provide a legislative pro- 
gram that will give proper direction to 
higher education, insuring its quality but 
without limiting its extent. This legis- 
lation will provide such a program. I 
urge a unanimous vote in favor of H.R. 
9567. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
one of the hallmarks of our age in Amer- 
ica is the growing importance of higher 
education. More and more jobs at every 
level of our highly complex and techno- 
logically advanced civilization require 
not only a college degree, but also the 
knowledge and skills which a college edu- 
cation can give to an individual. 

College training, once thought of as a 
luxury for only a few, is now becoming 
an essential for the many. Further 
higher learning at the graduate school 
level is also becoming more and more 
demanded. 

This is why I think every Representa- 
tive to this Congress and, indeed, every 
American, should strongly support the 
bill before us at this time which promises 
to contribute immensely to strengthening 
American higher learning. This is H.R. 
9567, the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 de- 
serves our support however not just be- 
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cause it is a bill to aid American higher 
education. Rather it deserves our en- 
thusiasm because it is a well-designed 
and carefully thought out piece of educa- 
tion legislation which is aimed at sup- 
porting higher learning, and higher 
learning opportunities, in our country 
in a number of very important and very 
specific ways. 

Each provision of H.R. 9567 applies to 
a different, but equally pressing need in, 
or closely related to, higher learning. 

First of all, we know that one of the 
big immediate needs in higher education 
is to make our colleges and universities 
capable of being used to help us solve 
some of our critical social problems of 
urban living. We live in an age which 
is becoming increasingly urbanized, as 
we all know. And, this urbanization has 
caused, and is causing, major problems 
to both urban and suburban living in 
such areas as traffic, zoning, water and 
air pollution, juvenile delinquency, hous- 
ing, unemployment, and intergroup and 
race relations. We need all the help 
we can get to solve these problems—and 
in this effort the potentially great and 
powerful intellectual resources of our 
institutions of higher education could be 
extremely helpful. 

Title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, community service programs, would 
give our higher education institutions 
just the boost they need to start and 
maintain programs that could assist 
communities to find solutions to their 
difficulties. Basically, the 5-year pro- 
gram under this title would give funds to 
these institutions so that they could 
sponsor educational programs, activities, 
or services which would be specifically 
designed to assist in the solution of urban 
or suburban problems. 

Now, getting to the needs of some vital 
university resources themselves, we see 
that one of the most important demands 
on any institution of higher learning to- 
day is on its libraries and library re- 
sources. With the explosion in knowl- 
edge over the past few years, access to 
thousands of updated books, to say noth- 
ing of the “classics,” is more important 
than ever. Also, the needs of increasing 
enrollments at all levels is not only for 
more books, but for more trained library 
personnel to help them use library re- 
sources more effectively. 

Title II of H.R. 9567 would help 
strengthen our colleges and universities 
in this vital library area. This title, Col- 
lege Library Assistance and Library 
Training and Research, would establish 
5-year programs of grants to assist in- 
stitutions of higher education to acquire 
books and certain other materials for 
library purposes, to train persons in 
librarianship, and it would aid the 
Library of Congress to improve its re- 
sources for the uses of scholarship. 

Title III of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, Strengthening Developing In- 
stitutions, would hit at yet another 
crucial area of American higher learning. 
It would grant aid to our numerous 
schools at this level which have the po- 
tential for being fine educational institu- 
tions but which, at present, for lack of 
funds and for other reasons, have not 
achieved the high quality of educational 
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offering which America needs. The Fed- 
eral funds would help these schools, 
called developing institutions“, to grow 
stronger through grants for planning, 
developing, and carrying out cooperative 
arrangements (between institutions, 
agencies, organizations, or businesses 
and developing institutions) which 
promise to strengthen the academic pro- 
grams in these schools. In addition, na- 
tional teaching fellowships would be 
awarded to highly qualified graduate stu- 
dents and junior members of the faculty 
of colleges and universities to encourage 
such individuals to teach at these devel- 
oping schools. 

Then, in title IV, of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, we come to the large 
and critical area of providing essential 
help for American youth to attend and 
take advantage of the learning in our in- 
stitutions of higher education. This title, 
student assistance, is made up of three 
parts, each one designed to help our 
young people acquire the funds to finance 
their college educations. 

First, outright educational opportunity 
grants would be made to needy but able 
youth to help them pay for their college 
education. In light of our current war 
on poverty, these scholarships for needy 
college youth are particularly appro- 
priate. Then, a system of Federal, State, 
and private programs of low-interest in- 
sured loans to students in institutions of 
higher education would be supported 
with the Federal Government actually 
insuring certain loans and paying a por- 
tion of the interest on certain loans. 
Finally, the already existing college work- 
study program which aids youth, par- 
ticularly youth from low-income fami- 
lies, to earn money and go to school at 
the same time, would be expanded. 

It is clear that the aim of these provi- 
sions for various types of student assist- 
ance under the Higher Education Act of 
1965 is to help all American youth who 
have the intelligence and ability for col- 
lege where they belong—and where they 
can acquire the educated talent which 
our country needs. 

Finally, by amending the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, title V of H.R. 9567 
broadens aid for construction of under- 
graduate college facilities to better as- 
sure our Nation’s colleges the building 
funds they need to keep up with our rap- 
idly expanding college enrollments. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965, in 
each of its provisions that I have briefly 
mentioned, makes concrete plans for 
spending Federal money to meet some of 
the most vital present needs of America’s 
colleges and universities. With our sup- 
port, the promise that this bill holds for 
building American higher learning can 
become a reality—and our Nation can be 
well on the way to fashioning the great- 
est system of advanced learning ever 
known to a democracy. 

I, therefore, urge each and every 
American to support H.R. 9567—the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
particular pleasure that I support the 
enactment of H.R. 9567, the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. Fundamentally, this 
is a good bill that we bring to the House 
today from the Committee on Education 
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and Labor. At the same time, I do rec- 
ommend that we earnestly consider pro- 
posed amendments and that the House 
exercise its own judgment on important 
issues raised. 

This is the course of independence we 
should have followed on the recent pov- 
erty bill and on the education bill. Had 
we done so, both these measures would 
have been strengthened appreciably. 
H.R. 9567 is a far better bill, and more 
carefully worked upon in subcommittee, 
than either of those I have mentioned. 
In no small measure, this is a tribute to 
the integrity and judgment of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon IMrs. GREEN], 
and the gentlemar from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quie], who respectively are chairman 
and ranking minority members of the 
Special Subcommittee on Education. 

Mr. Chairman, as ranking Republican 
on our committee I take considerable 
pride in the bipartisan, or nonpartisan, 
approach taken to legislation dealing 
with our colleges and universities. This 
is not always easy to maintain, but the 
intention on our side is to do so in the 
national interest. Fortunately, the his- 
tory of Federal action to aid higher edu- 
cation is one in which both political 
parties share credit. 

This history began with the Land 
Grant College Act in 1862 during the 
Presidency of Abraham Lincoln, which 
Was expanded by the second Morrill Act 
of 1890 during the Presidency of Ben- 
jamin Harrison. In recent times we saw 
large-scale student assistance in the 
NYA and student war loan programs 
under President Roosevelt, but the most 
dramatic Federal impact on our colleges 
and universities came with the biparti- 
san GI bill of rights under President 
Truman. This measure, perhaps more 
than any other, kindled the aspirations 
of young Americans for a college edu- 
cation. 

The GI bill proved to be one of those 
unique happenings in history, a catalyst 
which greatly accelerated our progress 
toward universal education and pro- 
foundly affected society in the process. 
Under that act, 2,200,000 men and women 
attended colleges and universities, and 
another 3.5 million attended schools be- 
low the college level. Our educational 
establishment was revitalized and the 
benefits of this massive dose of learning 
~ into every aspect of our national 

e. 

The administration of President Eisen- 
hower brought a new and needed empha- 
sis on programs to improve the quality of 
higher education and to enhance the 
ability of institutions to meet mounting 
demands upon them. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation programs—particularly 
those dealing with teacher training— 
were vastly expanded, and the National 
Defense Education Act was enacted to 
carry out the President’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The fellowship program in National 
Defense Education Act represents the 
first Federal attack on the problem of 
meeting the demand for fully qualified 
faculty members. The language and 
area study centers assist our universities 
in overcoming our woeful neglect of lan- 
guages spoken by tens of millions of peo- 
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ple in the emerging nations of Africa and 
Asia, a program of vital importance to 
American diplomacy and business, as 
well as to our cultural and scholarly 
development. 

In a very real sense, the National De- 
fense Education Act student loan pro- 
gram has sustained and carried forward 
the educational momentum generated 
by the GI bill. Over 600,000 students 
have been assisted to attend college, and 
as many as 450,000 may be aided in the 
current fiscal year. 

President Eisenhower in 1959 also rec- 
ommended enactment of a college facili- 
ties construction bill. Unfortunately, 
the Congress did not follow this sugges- 
tion, which finally was carried out in 
1963 under the Presidency of John F. 
Kennedy. The College Facilities Act of 
1963 is making a major, if tardy, con- 
tribution to providing the physical plant 
for a tidal wave of college enrollments. 
I am proud to say that Republican mem- 
bers of our committee made major con- 
tributions to the shaping of that legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, these programs on be- 
half of American higher education reflect 
the careful analysis and painstaking 
work of Republican and Democratic 
members alike. It is important that we 
keep this fact in mind as we discuss H.R. 
9567. It is also useful to recall that the 
history of Federal interest in higher edu- 
cation is a long one, and that major legis- 
lation in this field is no recent phe- 
nomenom. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to express my support for H.R. 
9567. I am a practical man, and to 
me this legislation makes plain good 
sense. It is highly consistent with the 
aims of this 89th Congress. It is broad 
and far reaching affecting in one way or 
another almost every college in the coun- 
try. At the same time the bill is as 
intimate as a personal relief bill reach- 
ing into individual households and 
largely determining the entire future of 
a beneficiary of an opportunity grant. 

I would like to comment on the very 
close relationship of these opportunity 
grants and the Great Society. The Presi- 
dent has called education the “number 
one business of the American people,” 
and he is right in so many ways. We 
all know that our country has reached 
the point where special skills and a 
highly trained working force are of vital 
national concern. This was recognized 
in 1958 when Congress enacted the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act; it is even 
more true today. Mr. Speaker, the dol- 
lars spent on opportunity grants and 
government loans to students can be 
justified if for no other reason than on 
the grounds of a sound economic in- 
vestment. 

Our economy as well as our society re- 
volves around the abilities acquired in 
colleges. How much more valuable to 
our economy is a person with the ad- 
vantage of 4 years of college at a cost 
to the Federal Government of say $2,000 
than that same person who must im- 
mediately seek employment after high 
school for lack of that vital $500 per year. 
This man faces a lifetime earning less 
than his fellow high school graduate who 
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went to college. He is faced with job in- 
security while technical jobs go begging 
because of lack of college graduates and 
we hear so much about structural un- 
employment. 

And we must not forget the human ele- 
ment, I get letters every month in my 
office describing what I have just out- 
lined. Parents and high school gradu- 
ates looking for some way to be able to 
afford college. A plea that must be made 
out of necessity; a plea that must be an- 
swered by a Great Society; a plea that 
very often cannot be answered under 
existing programs. Our country needs 
college graduates; yet there are thou- 
sands of well qualified youngsters who 
cannot make it from high school to the 
3 H. R. 9567 will lessen this prob- 

em. 

What will happen when our children 
arrive at their college? We need not 
dwell on the problems of institutions 
that must expand their facilities to ac- 
commodate more than 2 million more 
students in the next 6 years. However, I 
certainly hope that the university of 
1970 will not be like 50 percent of our 
present colleges that have less than 50,- 
000 volumes in their libraries. As Com- 
missioner Keppel pointed out in the 
hearings before the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Education the library resources 
of many of our schools are shockingly 
inadequate. 

Section II of this bill will greatly aid 
our libraries in providing not only books 
but also the many special services which 
are so necessary to modern education, 
The supplemental grants provided by this 
section will be a great help in expanding 
the libraries of schools that need it most. 

Sections I and III will offer the chance 
for the larger universities to broaden 
their horizons and take a more active 
part in our society. Hopefully the com- 
munity service programs established by 
section I will be a fraction of the boon 
to our growing urban communities that 
the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 was to our 
farms. If so that money will have been 
wisely spent. 

Cooperation between schools such as 
the Brown-Tougaloo program is cer- 
tainly to be encouraged. As the hearings 
before the subcommittee brought out we 
cannot suffer 10 percent of our institu- 
tions of higher education to be below 
minimum standards. With the increas- 
ing numbers of students and the scar- 
city of facilities, this is a luxury that we 
cannot afford. Cooperative programs 
offer a satisfactory solution to many of 
the problems confronting the smaller in- 
stitution. The seven such programs that 
now exist must be increased. I would 
like to point out that the programs of 
title II are not as costly as outright 
grants to the needy college and are prob- 
ably more effective. 

Mr. Chairman, as I see it, this bill will 
raise the general level of education in 
our country. It will increase the number 
of students who can go to college by de- 
creasing the role of sufficient family in- 
come as an admission requirement. It 
will help our libraries, increase construc- 
tion, and give the large universities and 
established schools a chance to serve both 
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their communities and less fortunate fel- 
low colleges. 

The funds to be allocated through the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 will repre- 
sent a wise investment for the future— 
for our society must be an educated so- 
ciety. I urge this body to act favorably 
on this most important piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, this 
education bill before us, H.R. 9567, could 
well be one of the most important legis- 
lative instruments ever presented to the 
Congress and I most earnestly hope it 
will be shortly and overwhelmingly 
approved. 

This afternoon we have heard a most 
impressive recital of expert and authori- 
tative testimony to show the incredible 
growth, over these past 10 years, of the 
number of students entering our higher 
institutions of learning and the dramatic 
expansion, since the end of World War 
II, in the number of colleges and uni- 
versities attempting to properly educate 
and train these students. In the 10 
years ahead it is reliably anticipated 
that the student population will almost 
double to a figure of some 8 million and, 
very likely, the number of colleges will 
increase proportionately. 

As this phenomenal growth has oc- 
curred its increasing impact upon our 
higher educational institutions has de- 
veloped a number of complicated prob- 
lems and revealed a number of unhappy 
deficiencies. 

In too many instances academic qual- 
ity has apparently been too often sacri- 
ficed for the sake of growth. In addi- 
tion, a great many of our colleges and 
universities, in the face of this unparal- 
leled student demand, are afflicted with 
overcrowded classrooms, a very serious 
lack of physical facilities and qualified 
teachers, inadequate library services and 
insufficient scholarship and loan pro- 
grams to permit qualified and ambitious 
students, from financially pressed fami- 
lies, to continue their education. 

Therefore, the purpose of this legisla- 
tion, as President Johnson has indicated, 
is to meet some of the basic desperate 
needs of higher education in this coun- 
try today by projecting Federal programs 
for the construction and expansion of un- 
dergraduate and graduate academic fa- 
cilities, to extend the opportunity for 
higher education more broadly among 
the qualified students of lower- and 
middle-income families, to help the 
smaller and newer colleges and institu- 
tions to improve their teaching programs 
and enlarge their faculties, and to enrich 
the library resources of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
is most pertinent to emphasize that there 
is a section in this bill that specifically 
prohibits any Federal direction, supervi- 
sion or control over the curriculum or ad- 
ministration of any educational institu- 
tion embraced in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic objective of 
this legislation is to foster and to nourish 
the talents we need to preserve the se- 
curity and insure the progress of this Na- 
tion now and hereafter. These talents, 
for development, reside in the youth of 
our Nation. This bill represents an in- 
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vestment in our youth by providing the 
means for the fulfillment of the individ- 
ual’s capacity for intellectual and per- 
sonal development through advanced 
educational training. Such a fulfillment 
returns an untold contribution to our so- 
ciety of economic, scientific, cultural, and 
social benefits. As Benjamin Franklin 
so well said long ago, an investment in 
knowledge pays the best interest.” 

Very truly the continuing welfare of a 
nation primarily depends on the invest- 
ment it makes in the human capacities of 
the citizens who live in it. 

Mr. Chairman, upon our best judg- 
ment, but quite often with real misgiv- 
ing and doubt about future benefits, we 
authorize a great many investments here 
in this body every year. Today we have 
the opportunity of approving a reason- 
able investment in the young people of 
this country, an investment about which 
there can be no doubt at all of the future 
benefit that will be returned to the Na- 
tion. Let us, then, wisely adopt this 
measure, in the national interest, with- 
out further delay. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 9567, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

Back in March of this year, as the 
House debated the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, all of us were pay- 
ing careful attention to the exploits of 
Virgil Grissom and John Young in the 
first manned Gemini flight. Today, as 
we consider the higher education bill, 
our thoughts again inevitably turn up- 
ward, as Charles Conrad and Gordon 
Cooper revolve around the earth in their 
record-breaking Gemini V mission. The 
similarity between these two events is 
significant, for it is education which has 
put us into space, just as it is education 
which has enabled us to move to the fore 
in so many terrestrial spheres. Progress 
far above, and in many areas here on 
earth, may seem more dramatic and 
more impressive than advances in edu- 
cation, but we must remember always 
that the former is dependent upon the 
latter. Education has been one of the 
backbones of America. 

The importance of education to our 
Nation makes it incumbent upon the 
Congress to do all within its power to 
remedy any shortcomings in the Ameri- 
can educational system. This is a chal- 
lenge which we cannot shirk. 

We have made great attempts at liv- 
ing up to our obligations in this field. 
In 1962, we enacted the Educational Tel- 
evision Facilities Act and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, and we 
amended the National School Lunch Act. 
In 1963, there were the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Act, the 
Higher Education Facilities Act, and the 
Vocational Education Act, among others. 
Last year, we passed the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act and the 
Economie Opportunity Act, as well as 
broadening and extending the National 
Defense Education Act. And this year we 
passed the ground-breaking Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

Yes; we have done much in this field, 
but we have also recognized that a great 
deal remains to be done. Further, we 
have realized that some of the gaps in 
our educational structure are so large as 
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to defy repair by means of State, local, 
and private resources alone. The pro- 
posal before us, H.R. 9567, is based upon 
this twin realization. 

It is a comprehensive bill. Title I pro- 
vides support for universities sponsoring 
community service projects aimed at 
solving specific urban and suburban 
problems. It is an attempt to deal direct- 
ly with the increasingly important area 
of interplay between the institution of 
higher learning and the community of 
which it is a part. It will work toward 
involving the best of the academic world 
with the world at large. 

Title II is aimed at improving college 
library resources through grants for the 
purchase of books and the training of 
librarians. I need not emphasize the im- 
portance of the library to the institution 
of higher education. An institution can- 
not be great if its library is inadequate. 
Yet, recent figures show that only 27 
percent of the Nation’s 4-year colleges 
and 9 percent of its junior colleges have 
libraries which came up to the minimum 
standard for size of collection as set forth 
by the American Library Association; 
that only 28 percent of the 4-year schools 
and 14 percent of the 2-year institutions 
meet the minimum standard for number 
of trained library personnel; and that in 
well over half of all the colleges and uni- 
versities in the country, library expendi- 
tures account for under 5 percent of total 
educational and general expenditures. 
In my own State of New York, less than 
half of our collegiate libraries meet the 
minimum standard for size of collec- 
tion. Title II would help to alleviate this 
shocking situation. 

In title III, we are aiming at the 
strengthening of cooperative university 
programs, which have proved to be such 
a great boon to our educational system. 
These arrangements have the great ad- 
vantage of drawing the weaker institu- 
tions closer to the mainstream of aca- 
demic excellence. Furthermore, they 
help make greater educational facilities 
available to all institutions. An im- 
portant part of title III would authorize 
the Commissioner of Education to award 
fellowships to exceptionally capable 
graduate students and to younger fac- 
ulty members to encourage them to serve 
as teachers in developing institutions. 

I consider title IV to be the most im- 
portant section of this vital bill, It 
provides for a coordinated program of 
assistance to graduate and under- 
graduate students, especially those from 
low and middle-income families. This 
would be done through an increase in Na- 
tional Defense Educational Act student 
loan assistance, and the initiation of 
educational opportunity grants for ex- 
ceptionally needy students through the 
establishment of State student loan in- 
surance programs; through the estab- 
lishment of a federally guaranteed 
student loan program, with partial pay- 
ment of the interest charges for needy 
students; and through the expansion and 
improvement of college work-study pro- 
grams. The costs of attending college 
today are skyrocketing. I cannot help 
thinking of an article in the Wall Street 
Journal last April 19, describing the fi- 
nances of a typical Columbia student. It 
costs this student $3,400 a year—over 
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$13,000 for the full 4 years—to attend 
Columbia, one of the Nation’s finest 
educational institutions, which is located 
in my district. Only through a com- 
bined program of scholarship grants, 
guaranteed loans, and work-study activi- 
ties can we help students meet these 
enormous costs. 

Title V doubles the amount available 
for construction grants to universities for 
academic facilities—to help meet the 
urgent classroom shortage—and title VI 
establishes an advisory council to the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor to report on the programs au- 
thorized by the present bill and make 
suitable recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, our national collegiate 
enrollment has ballooned to 5.4 million 
students. This is almost double the num- 
ber of 10 years ago. Yet, by 1980, there 
will be over 10 million students. 

Our colleges and universities are not 
capable of meeting the oncoming flood 
of students on their own. They need our 
help. They have appealed for aid to the 
traditional sources of State, local, and 
private financing—and these sources 
have often responded liberally—but our 
Nation’s institutions are still in need. 
They have had to raise tuition and fees 
to a back-breaking level, putting more 
and more of the burden directly on the 
student, only to end up with buildings 
still unbuilt, books still unbought, teach- 
ers still unhired, and many educational 
commitments still unmet. 

The bill before us represents a care- 
fully planned, total program to meet the 
very urgent need which exists. It would 
place a small portion of our huge Federal 
resources in the service of American 
higher education. This money would 
be used to strengthen and improve our 
colleges and universities in their areas 
of deficiency, and it would serve to make 
higher education a reality to many 
thousands of Americans for whom, be- 
cause of their financial status, such 
education has heretofore been but a 
dream. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not talking to- 
day about spending. We are talking 
about investment—sound investment. It 
is an investment I support without res- 
ervation. I urge my colleagues to 
quickly enact into law this major effort 
ive improve our Nation's higher educa- 

on. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the distinguished members of 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee for the fine piece of legislation it 
brings to the House today. The Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is an outstanding 
effort to strengthen the educational re- 
sources of our colleges and universities. 
Our Nation depends on these institutions 
to supply the manpower for our ever-in- 
creasing sophisticated society. Tomor- 
1 8 500 needs cannot be met with today's 

It is particularly significant that this 
legislature look to the vast middle-in- 
come group, for statistics show it is this 
group that provides the bulk of our 
talented young people. The Congress 
has provided for the underprivileged and 
the poor. Now its attention to the great 
storehouse of talent is significant. 
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I support this legislation and hope that 
further steps will be taken to continue aid 
to the middle class in their desire to edu- 
cate their children. 

To continue this effort I have intro- 
duced H.R. 8246, which would give cer- 
tain tax relief for college expenses by 
amending the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide an additional income tax 
exemption for each dependent who is a 
full-time student above the secondary 
level at an educational institution. This 
is the next logical step for Congress to 
take. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
privilege to speak today in favor of H.R. 
9567, the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
I would like to compliment the chairman 
and the members of the Education and 
Labor Committee, on which I once 
served, for reporting this bill. It stands 
as eloquent testimony to the fact that we 
are becoming more and more aware of 
the needs of our educational communi- 
ties, and of the importance of higher edu- 
cation itself. 

I represent a community which is 
well known for its educational facilities 
and its academic excellence. The Third 
Congressional District of Connecticut 
boasts such educational institutions as 
Yale, Southern Connecticut State Col- 
lege, New Haven College, Quinnipiac Col- 
lege, and Albertus Magnus College. I 
am proud to say that these institutions 
are responsible for educating a great 
number of Connecticut youths and also 
many students from other parts of the 
country. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
president of one of the above-named in- 
stitutions. In explaining the reasons for 
supporting H.R. 9567, he pointed out 
that the whole philosophy of the bill 
seemed to apply to small, emerging com- 
munity colleges. To some extent, I 
would agree with him. H.R. 9567 is in 
many ways directed toward helping 
smaller, less wealthy institutions develop 
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standards of excellence. 

For example, title II of this bill is de- 
signed to help colleges which are finan- 
cially weak in building up and maintain- 
ing libraries suitable to the needs of an 
institution of higher learning. Research 
by the Education and Labor Committee 
has shown that 50 percent of our 4-year 
institutions and over 80 percent of our 2- 
year institutions fall below the minimum 
standards in the number of volumes in 
their libraries. To correct this problem 
title II provides for the authorization of 
funds to be used for grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning for the explicit 
purpose of acquiring library materials. 
Other parts of title II will aid in training 
more librarians and in strengthening the 
resources of college and research li- 
braries. 

Title III is also specifically designed to 
strengthen developing institutions of 
higher learning. Recent evidence indi- 
cates that an alarmingly high percent- 
age of our colleges are offering substand- 
ard educational programs. Shortages of 
good teachers and financial resources 
combine to threaten many smaller 
schools with loss of accreditation. Title 
III provides a 5-year program of grants 
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to institutions of higher education and 
to teaching fellows to assist in raising 
the quality of these developing institu- 
tions. These grants will be used to sup- 
port cooperative interinstitutional ar- 
rangements between colleges, or between 
colleges and other organizations, and al- 
so for the establishment of a national 
teaching fellowship program. These co- 
operative arrangements and teaching 
fellowship programs should promote 
higher quality teaching in emerging 
colleges. 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act 
is designed not so much for develop- 
ing colleges, as for qualified but needy 
students, It sets up an improved pro- 
gram of grants and low-interest loans 
for these youths who are unable to fi- 
nance a college education on their own. 
The need for such a program cannot be 
seriously debated. Colleges without 
heavy endowments are simply not able 
to provide enough scholarship aid to stu- 
dents from low- and middle-income 
families. Many qualified, intelligent 
young people are presently denied a 
higher education because they fail to 
obtain scholarship aid and cannot af- 
ford to finance 4 years of college. 

Title V is another program for smaller 
colleges. It amends the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 to aid in 
bridging the gap between the grants 
asked for by various colleges, and those 
actually awarded. Last year only six of 
the nine colleges asking for aid in Con- 
necticut received same, mainly because 
there were not enough funds to go 
around. Title V is designed to alleviate 
this problem. 

As my correspondent pointed out, sev- 
eral titles of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 will help the smaller, emerging 
colleges. It will improve libraries, edu- 
cational facilities, and the quality of 
teachers and institutions. But this act 
really goes much further than that. Its 
main thrust is toward the less wealthy 
student who cannot afford a college edu- 
cation. By seeking to provide funds for 
this student, H.R. 9567 goes to the heart 
of the education problem. It seeks out 
the qualified youth, who under normal 
circumstances would not be able to com- 
plete his education. By making funds 
available to him, as well as by helping to 
improve the quality of our smaller col- 
leges, H.R. 9567 seeks to extend the 
promise of academic achievement to all 
who desire it, and to open the door to a 
better life for many young American 
citizen. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the outstanding bills of the ses- 
sion and whenever it is enacted, as I urge 
and feel sure it will be, it will render 
truly immeasurable service to the cause 
of education throughout the country, and 
it will bring unprecedented benefits to 
everyone concerned in education, par- 
ticularly to very many earnest young peo- 
ple who are seeking to secure a sound, 
modern education. 

There are many factors that dictate 
the strong support of the House of this 
legislation. The almost incredible 
growth in the number of college and uni- 
versity students in the past 10 years and 
the projected growth which between now 
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and 1970 will move from 4.8 million stu- 
dents to 6.9 million students, and by 
1973 to 8 million students, representing 
an increase of 100 percent in something 
less than one decade. It is almost cer- 
tain that this accelerated growth will 
continue in the next decade. 

Since the war, the number of institu- 
tions of higher education in this coun- 
try has risen 250 percent, from 866 to ap- 
proximately 2,300. As the number of 
high school students wishing to enter 
higher education institutions increases, 
the number will continue to grow. 

In view of the tremendous increases, 
both of students and schools, it is not 
surprising that problems of all kinds 
should develop requiring the attention of 
the Congress. Buildings, libraries, dor- 
mitories, study halls, research and recre- 
ation facilities and many other essen- 
tials have been and are urgently needed. 

Qualified teachers are in especially 
great need. Adequate scholarship funds 
are urgently needed, and fortunately, 
this bill moves to provide some substan- 
tial solution to all these problems. 

The bill would enhance library re- 
sources, college and university commu- 
nity service projects. It would b ea spe- 
cial boon to college libraries, providing 
funds for the purchase of books and 
other library materials, and improving 
the library services generally by the es- 
tablishment of Federal programs for re- 
search and training in this area. 

It would strengthen the younger in- 
stitutions by support of national teach- 
ing fellowship programs, attracting out- 
nara young scholars to such institu- 

ons. 

It would extend the benefits of college 
education to increasing numbers of 
students by providing educational grants 
for needy students, by establishing an 
interim program of federally guaran- 
teed, reduced-interest student loans, by 
stimulating and assisting State-guaran- 
teed student loan programs, and by ex- 
tending and liberalizing the college 
work-study programs. 

It would firm up title I and title II of 
the Higher Education Facilities Act by 
easing the pressure of undergraduate, 
academic facilities and making more 
flexible provisions for public, community 
colleges and technical schools. 

I personally believe, and I think this 
belief is shared by many Members of 
this House, that this bill is one of the 
most important bills to come before Con- 
gress for a long time. I am gratified 
that there is such strong recognition in 
this body of the needs of expanding edu- 
cational facilities and opportunities for 
all young Americans qualified to pursue 
higher education and thus fit themselves 
for the complexing tasks of present and 
future which are bound to grow in scope, 
importance, and complexity with each 
passing year. 

Deserving young men and women, 
through no fault of their own, who cur- 
rently lack the means of pursuing their 
educational ambitions will be invaluably 
assisted by this and other measures Con- 
gress has passed in recent times. The 
amount of good that this and related 
programs will do could not possibly be 
measured or evaluated. But we can be 
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sure that the results flowing from this 
enlightened legislation will redound not 
only to the benefit of the very many in- 
dividuals as can avail themselves of these 
programs, but also to the incalculable 
betterment and strengthening of our 
entire Nation. 

It would take too long for me to elabo- 
rate on the many benefits of education 
that this bill will provide and the great 
encouragement that it will give to count- 
less students. 

It will suffice for me at this time to say 
that there are few things more important 
to our country than the providing of ade- 
quate facilities and adequate means to 
furnish our ambitious young people with 
the best education that the Nation can 
provide. 

The fruits of these programs will be 
more manifest in the next generation, 
but they will be visible almost as soon as 
this bill is enacted, because it will insure 
to millions of young Americans the high- 
er education and training in liberal arts, 
the professions, science, teaching, and 
every field of human endeavor that would 
not be possible otherwise, for many of 
them to receive. This fact in itself will 
do more to reaffirm the faith of young 
America in the ability of this great free 
system of ours to meet every contingency 
and to develop the human resources as 
well as our material resources in the in- 
terest of, and for the benefit of individ- 
uals and of our collective, American 
society. 

I want to compliment the committee 
for bringing out this fine bill, which I 
proudly and strongly support, and I urge 
its immediate passage by the House. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my strong support for H.R. 9567, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The demands on our colleges and uni- 
versities have increased tremendously in 
recent years. In fact, our Nation’s col- 
lege population has more than doubled 
in the last 10 years alone—and it will 
continue to expand at a rapid rate for the 
foreseeable future. 

Historically, America has always rec- 
ognized the vital necessity of education 
in the development and prosperity of our 
land. Beginning with the provisions of 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 setting 
aside a portion of the new territory for 
educational use, through the Morrill 
Land-Grant College Act of 1862, the GI 
bills following World War II and Korea, 
and the 1958 National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, the Federal Government has 
assumed leadership in the effort to pro- 
vide full educational opportunity for all 
our citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before us 
is designed to assist in correcting some 
of the most pressing problems in higher 
education today: the lack of qualified 
teachers, overcrowded facilities, inade- 
quate libraries, and insufficient aid for 
low- and middle-income students. 

In doing this, H.R. 9567 provides as- 
sistance in five major areas: 

First, to support universities sponsor- 
ing community service projects aimed at 
solving specific urban and suburban 
problems—a pioneering effort to develop 
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an urban extension service to parallel 
the outstanding success of our Agricul- 
tural Extension Service programs. 

Second, for improvement of college 
library resources through grants for the 
purchase of books and training of li- 
brarians. 

Third, to strengthen small, developing 
institutions through cooperative pro- 
grams with larger universities or educa- 
tional organizations, and through estab- 
lishment of a National Teaching Fellow- 
ship program. 

Fourth, for financial assistance to 
undergraduate and graduate students, 
especially from low- and middle-income 
families—a four part effort including: 
First, an increase in NDEA student loan 
assistance and initiation of a new edu- 
cational opportunity grant program for 
exceptionally needy full-time under- 
graduate students; second, encourage- 
ment for the States to set up student loan 
insurance programs; third, Federal in- 
surance for loans to graduate and under- 
graduate students, regardless of family 
income, but with partial Federal pay- 
ment of interest for students from fam- 
ilies with less than $15,000 annual in- 
come; forth, a broadened and expanded 
college work-study program to include 
any student needing aid, although stu- 
dents from low-income families will con- 
tinue to receive preference. 

Fifth, to double the construction grant 
program for both graduate and under- 
graduate academic facilities under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation recognizes that nothing is 
more important to America and to our 
Nation’s future well-being than the 
fullest possible development of our hu- 
man educational resources. 

It represents an act of faith and a 
solid investment in the future of this 
great country, and I strongly urge that 
it be passed by the House today. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, which we 
have before us today will be a vital con- 
tribution to our progress in education 
and our progress as a nation. One of 
the significant features of our times is 
the extraordinary relevance of higher 
education to almost every aspect of our 
lives. Protecting the future as well as 
the past, our colleges and universities 
have become the bulwark of our society. 
No more endurable than a weak system 
of military defense, our higher educa- 
tion system must be strong to fulfill its 
increasingly essential role. 

At the present time higher education 
in the United States is neither as strong 
nor as accessible as it must be if it is to 
serve effectively. Such factors as the 
spiralling costs of attending college, the 
growing college age population which 
will have increased 100 percent between 
1960 and 1970, the exploding amount of 
new knowledge, demands for services of 
our educational institutions, present 
urgent problems for higher education. 

The purpose of H.R. 9567, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, is to overcome 
some of these problems by strengthen- 
ing the educational resources of our col- 
leges and universities and providing fi- 
nancial assistance to students for 
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education beyond the high school. Re- 
sponsive to pressing needs, the legisla- 
tion provides a coordinated program for 
meeting our commitment to education. 

Among the needs which this bill meets, 
there is none, in my opinion, more acute, 
than the need to provide opportunities 
for all our young people—regardless of 
family income level—for education to the 
limit of their abilities. As President 
Johnson has said, “Higher education is 
no longer a luxury, but a necessity.” 
Without the high-level education and 
training necessary for living in a com- 
plex and uncertain world and working 
in a changing labor market, an individ- 
ual is unable to achieve democracy’s 
promise of freedom and dignity. The 
hopelessness and helplessness of poverty 
is not caused so much by a shortage of 
money as a shortage of education. The 
recently enacted Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act will do much to 
alleviate the ills of educationally deprived 
children, but opportunities remain lim- 
ited and unequal until all able youths 
have access to higher education. 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act 
recognizes the fact that college attend- 
ance is related not so much to intellec- 
tual ability as ability to pay. It au- 
thorizes a comprehensive 5-year pro- 
gram of student financial aids to make 
the benefits of higher education avail- 
able to needy students and ease the 
financial burden for students from mid- 
dle-income families. The package of 
student aids provided by the bill includes 
educational opportunity grants of $200 
to $800 annually, guaranteed student 
loans with partially subsidized interest, 
and an expanded and liberalized work- 
study program. 

One year at a public institution now 
costs on the average $1,560. Under this 
program a student from a low-income 
family would be enabled to meet this ex- 
pense through a combination of various 
types of assistance to fit his individual 
needs. For instance, he could receive 
a $500 educational opportunity grant, a 
$500 loan or scholarship from other 
sources, and earn the additional $560 
through the work-study program. 

It is estimated that approximately 
130,000 needy students could be assisted 
by educational opportunity grants in the 
first year of the program and thousands 
of students from low- and middle-income 
families would be aided by the guaran- 
teed loan and work-study programs. 
This assistance will mean for many the 
crucial difference between getting a col- 
lege education and not getting one. The 
impact of such a program could be great 
in my district where the median years of 
school completed in the adult popula- 
tion is 9.2. 

Another title of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 to which I would like to 
call special attention, is title IV which 
authorizes assistance to institutions of 
higher education of applying their 
leadership and resources to the urgent 
problems of urban society. 

As a Representative from one of the 
most heavily urbanized areas in the 
world, I am convinced that this program 
has particular significance for the people 
of my district. Like most large urban 
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areas, we are making an effort to cope 
with problems related to housing, em- 
ployment, race relations, recreation, 
health, juvenile delinquency and poverty. 
However, the magnitude of many of 
these problems requires that much more 
be done. The colleges and universities 
of New York City, armed with badly 
needed funds, could provide invaluable 
assistance through increased public serv- 
ice programs. The major types of activi- 
ties would include cultural, technical, re- 
search and coordination services and 
adult education and extension programs. 
I look forward to seeing this program 
written into law. 

The other provisions of H.R. 9567 have 
my wholehearted support as well. Title 
II which will aid college and university 
libraries reaches the heart of education 
itself. The cooperative programs au- 
thorized by title III for strengthening 
the academic resources of developing in- 
stitutions are essential in expanding edu- 
cational opportunity Title V, by dou- 
bling the amount available for construc- 
tion grants to universities and colleges 
for academic facilities will help meet 
urgent classroom shortages. 

If enacted the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 will be the most significant legis- 
lation in higher education since the 
Land-Grant Acts which had such a large 
role in shaping the history of higher 
education and the history of the country. 
More than ever before the welfare of this 
Nation depends upon the investment in 
its human resources. The funds allotted 
for this legislation would represent a 
sound and wise investment in the future. 
I give my strongest support to this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the bill by 
titles instead of sections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Higher Education 
Act of 1965". 

TITLE I—COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 
Declaration of Purpose; Appropriations 
Authorized 

Sec. 101. (a) The Congress finds that a 
greater involvement of institutions of higher 
education in the solution of problems brought 
about by increasing urbanization is essential 
to the rapid and effective solution of such 
problems. The Congress also finds that an 
increase in the availability of educational 
offerings by institutions of higher education 
for persons in the community is necessary in 
order to insure that the latest knowledge 
and techniques are brought to bear on urban 
and suburban problems. The Congress fur- 
ther finds that a strengthening of the re- 
sources of institutions of higher education 
is desirable in order to facilitate a more effec- 
tive utilization of such resources in meeting 
the growing needs of our urban and subur- 
ban communities. The Congress, therefore, 
declares that the purpose of this title is to 
provide a program of support for institutions 
of higher education in their establishing and 
maintaining community service programs de- 
signed to achieve these ends. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, to enable the Commissioner to 
make grants under this title. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years, there may be 
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appropriated, to enable the Commissioner to 
make such grants, only such sums as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 
Definition of Community Service Program 

Sec. 102. For purposes of this title, the 
term “community service program” means— 

(1) an educational program, activity, or 
service, including a research program, which 
is specifically designed to assist in the solu- 
tion of urban or suburban problems, or 

(2) an educational program, activity, or 
service which is designed to assist in the so- 
lution of community problems where the 
institution offering such program, activity, or 
service determines— 

(A) that the proposed program, activity, 
or service is not otherwise available, and 

(B) that the conduct of the program or 
performance of the activity or service is con- 
sistent with the institution’s overall educa- 
tional program and is of such a nature as is 
appropriate to the effective utilization of the 
institution’s special resources and the com- 
petencies of its faculty. 
Where such an educational program, activity, 
or service involves course offerings, such 
courses must be university extension or con- 
tinuing education courses and must be— 

(i) fully acceptable toward an academic 
degree, or 

(ii) of college level as determined by the 
institution offering such courses, 
except, in no event, shall such courses be of 
a frivolous nature. 


Allotments to States 

Sec. 103. (a) Of the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 101 for each fiscal year, the 
Commissioner shall allot $25,000 each to 
Guam, American Samoa, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands and 
$100,000 to each of the other States, and he 
shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the remainder of such 
sums as the population of the State bears to 
the population of all States. 

(b) The amount of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for such fiscal year for carrying 
out the State plan (if any) approved under 
this title shall be available for reallotment 
from time to time, on such dates during such 
year as the Commissioner may fix, to other 
States in proportion to the original allot- 
ments to such States under such subsection 
for such year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum the Com- 
missioner estimates such State needs and 
will be able to use for such year for carry- 
ing out the State plan; and the total of 
such reductions shall be similarly reallotted 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amount 
reallotted to a State under this subsection 
during a year from funds appropriated pur- 
suant to section 101 shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under subsection (a) for such 
year. 

(c) In accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner, any State may file with him a 
request that a specified portion of its allot- 
ment under this title be added to the allot- 
ment of another State under this title for 
the purpose of meeting a portion of the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of providing community 
service programs under this title. If it is 
found by the Commissioner that the pro- 
grams with respect to which the request is 
made would meet needs of the State making 
the request and that use of the specified 
portion of such State’s allotment, as request- 
ed by it, would assist in carrying out the 
purposes of this title, such portion of such 
State’s allotment shall be added to the al- 
lotment of the other State under this title 
to be used for the purpose referred to above. 

(d) The population of a State and of all 

the States shall be determined by the Com- 
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missoner on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Uses of Allotted Funds 

Sec. 104. A State’s allotment under section 
103 may be used, in accordance with its State 
plan approved under section 105(b), to pro- 
vide new, expanded, or improved community 
service programs. 

State Plans 


Sec. 105. (a) Any State desiring to receive 
its allotment of Federal funds under this 
title shall designate or create a State agency 
or institution which has special qualifica- 
tions with respect to solving community prob- 
lems and which is broadly representative of 
institutions of higher education in the State 
which are competent to offer community 
service programs, and shall submit to the 
Commissioner through the agency or insti- 
tution so designed a State plan. If a State 
desires to designate for the purposes of 
this section an existing State agency or in- 
stitution which does not meet these require- 
ments, it may do so if the agency or institu- 
tion takes such action as may be necessary to 
acquire such qualifications and assure par- 
ticipation of such institutions, or if it des- 
ignates or creates a State advisory council 
which meets the requirements not met by the 
designated agency or institution to consult 
with the designated agency or institution 
in the preparation of the State plan. A State 
plan submitted under this title shall be in 
such detail as the Commissioner deems nec- 
essary and shall— 

(1) provide that the agency or institution 
so designated or created shall be the sole 
agency for administration of the plan or for 
supervision of the administration of the 
plan; and provide that such agency or in- 
stitution shall consult with any State ad- 
visory council required to be created by this 
section with respect to policy matters aris- 
ing in the administration of such plan; 

(2) set forth a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated, and statewide system of community 
service programs under which funds paid to 
the State (including funds paid to an insti- 
tution pursuant to section 106(b)) under 
its allotments under section 103 will be ex- 
pended solely for community service pro- 
grams which have been approved by the 
agency or institution administering the plan; 

(3) set forth the policies and procedures 
to be followed in allocating Federal funds 
to institutions of higher education in the 
State, which policies and procedures shall 
insure that due consideration will be given— 

(A) to the relative capacity and willing- 
ness of particular institutions of higher edu- 
cation (whether public or private) to pro- 
vide effective community service programs; 

(B) to the availability of and need for 
community service programs among the 
population within the State; and 

(C) to the results of periodic evaluations 
of the programs carried out under this title 
in the light of information regarding cur- 
rent and anticipated community problems 
in the State; 

(4) set forth policies and procedures de- 
signed to assure that Federal funds made 
available under this title will be so used as 
not to supplant State or local funds, or 
funds of institutions of higher education, 
but supplement them, and, to the extent 
practicable, increase the gmounts of such 
funds that would in the absence of such 
Federal funds be made available for com- 
munity service programs; 

(5) set forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the State 
(including such funds paid by the State or 
by the Commissioner to institutions of 
higher education) under this title; and 

(6) provide for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
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as the Commissioner may reasonably re- 
quire to carry out his functions under this 
title, and for keeping such records and for 
affording such access thereto as the Com- 
missioner may find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 

Payments 

Sec. 106. (a) Payment under this title 
shall be made to those State agencies and 
institutions which administer plans ap- 
proved under section 105(b). Payments 
under this title from 4 State’s allotment with 
respect to the cost of developing and carry- 
ing out its State plan shall equal 75 per cen- 
tum of such costs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and 50 per centum of such 
costs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and each of the three succeeding fiscal years, 
except that no payments for any fiscal year 
shall be made to any State with respect to 
expenditures for developing and administer- 
ing the State plan which exceed 5 per cen- 
tum of the costs for that year for which 
payment under this subsection may be made 
to that State. In determining the cost of 
developing and carrying out a State's plan, 
there shall be excluded any cost with respect 
to which payments were received under any 
other Federal p: 

(b) Payments to a State under this title 
may be in installments and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, and they may be paid di- 
rectly to the State or to one or more par- 
ticipating institutions of higher education 
designated for this purpose by the State, or 
to both. 

Administration of State plans 

Sec. 107. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this title, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State agency or 
institution submitting the plan reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency or institution ad- 
ministering a State plan approved under 
section 105(b), finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 105(a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with 
any such provision, 


the Commissioner shall notify the State 
agency or institution that the State will not 
be regarded as eligible to participate in the 
program under this title until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. 

Judicial Review 

Sec. 108. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with 
respect to the approval of its State plan sub- 
mitted under section 105(a) or with his final 
action under section 107(b), such State may, 
within sixty days after notice of such ac- 
tion, file with the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the State 
is located a petition for review of that action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner there- 
upon shall file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which he based his action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
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his previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in 
section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


National Advisory Committee on Community 
Service Programs 

Sec. 109. (a) The Commissioner shall estab- 
lish in the Office of Education a Nationa] Ad- 
visory Committee on Community Service 
Programs (hereinafter referred to as the “Ad- 
visory Committee”), consisting of the Com- 
missioner, who shall be Chairman, one rep- 
resentative each of the Departments of Ag- 
riculture, Commerce, Defense, Labor, Inte- 
rior, and State, of the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and of such other Federal 
agencies having extension education respon- 
sibilities as the Commissioner may designate, 
and six members appointed, for staggered 
terms and without regard to the civil serv- 
ice laws, by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Such six members shall, 
to the extent possible, include persons 
knowledgeable in the field of extension and 
continuing education, State and local of- 
ficials and other persons having special 
knowledge, experience, or qualification with 
respect to community problems, and persons 
representative of the general public. The 
Advisory Committee shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman but not less often than twice 
a year. 

(b) The Advisory Committee shall advise 
the Commissioner in the preparation of gen- 
eral regulations and with respect to policy 
matters arising in the administration of this 
title, including policies and procedures gov- 
erning the approval of State plans under sec- 
tion 105(b). 

(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
who are not regular full-time employees of 
the United States shall, while serving on the 
business of the Advisory Committee, be en- 
titled to receive compensation at rates fixed 
by the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per 
day, including travel time; and, while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business, members may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 


Review of Community Service Programs and 
of the Provisions of This Title 

Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary shall, during 
1968, appoint a Review Council on Commu- 
nity Service Programs (hereafter in this title 
referred to as the Council“) for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the administration of com- 
munity service programs for which funds are 
appropriated pursuant to this title and mak- 
ing recommendations for the improvement 
of that administration, and for purpose of 
reviewing the effectiveness of and making 
recommendations with respect to these com- 
munity service programs and with respect to 
this title. 

(b) The Council shall be appointed by the 
Secretary without regard to the civil service 
laws and shall consist of twelve persons who 
shall, to the extent possible, include persons 
knowledgeable in the field of extension and 
continuing education, State and local offi- 
cials having special knowledge, experience, 
or qualification with respect to community 
problems, and persons representative of the 
general public. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to engage 
such technical assistance as may be required 
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to carry out the functions of the Council, 
and the Secretary shall, in addition, make 
available to the Council such secretarial, 
clerical, and other assistance and such perti- 
nent data prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as it may re- 
quire to carry out its functions. 

(d) The Council shall make a report of its 
findings and recommendations (including 
recommendations for changes in the provi- 
sions of this title) to the Secretary, such re- 
port to be submitted not later than March 
31, 1969, after which date such Council shall 
cease to exist. The Secretary shall transmit 
such report to the sident for transmittal 
to the Congress together with his comments 
and recommendations. 

(e) Members of the Council who are not 

full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, be entitled to receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 
ceeding $100 per day, including travel time; 
and while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, members may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
section 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 
Relationship to Other Extension Programs 

Sec. 111. Nothing in this title shall modify 
authorities under the Act of February 23, 
1917 (Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act), as amended (20 U.S.C. 11-15, 16-28); 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 15i-15m, 150-15q, 15aa— 
15jj, and 15aaa—l5ggg); the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 35-35n); title 
VIII of the Housing Act of 1964 (Public 
Law 88-560); or the Act of May 8, 1914 
(Smith-Lever Act), as amended (7 U.S.C. 341- 
348). 

TITLE II—COLLEGE LIBRARY ASSISTANCE AND 
LIBRARY TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


Part A—College library resources 
Appropriations Authorized 


Sec. 201—-There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $50,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, to enable the Commis- 
sioner to make grants under this part to 
institutions of higher education to assist 
and encourage such institutions in the ac- 
quisition for library purposes of books, peri- 
odicals, documents, magnetic tapes, phono- 
graph records, audiovisual materials, and 
other related library materials (including 
necessary binding). For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and each of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, there may be appropri- 
ated, to enable the Commissioner to make 
such grants, only such sums as the Congress 
may hereafter authorize by law. 


Basic Grants 


Sec. 202. From 75 per centum of the sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 201 for any 
fiscal year, the Commissioner is authorized 
to make basic grants for the purposes set 
forth in that section to institutions of higher 
education and combinations of such insti- 
tutions. The amount of a basic grant shall 
not exceed $5,000 for each such institution, 
and a basic grant under this subsection may 
be made only if the application therefor is 
approved by the Commissioner upon his de- 
termination that the application (whether 
by an individual institution or a combina- 
tion of institutions)— 

(a) provides satisfactory assurance that 
the applicant will expend during the fiscal 
year for which the grant is requested (from 
funds other than funds received under this 
part) for all library purposes (exclusive of 
construction) (1) an amount not less than 
the average annual amount it expended for 
such purposes during the two-year period 
ending June 30, 1965, and (2) an amount 
(from such other sources) equal to not less 
than the amount of such grant; 
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(b) provides satisfactory assurance that 
the applicant will expend during the fiscal 
year for which the grant is requested (from 
funds other than funds received under this 
part) for books, periodicals, documents, 
magnetic tapes, phonograph records, audio- 
visual materials, and other related materials 
(including necessary binding) for library 
purposes an amount not less than the aver- 
age annual amount it expended for such 
materials during the two-year period ending 
June 30, 1965; 

(c) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this section; and 

(d) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Commissioner may require to carry 
out his functions under this section, and for 
keeping such records and for affording such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 

Supplemental Grants 

Sec. 203. (a) From the remainder of such 
75 per centum of the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 201 for any fiscal year, the 
Commissioner is authorized to make supple- 
mental grants for the purposes set forth in 
that section to institutions of higher educa- 
tion and combinations of such institutions. 
The amount of a supplemental grant shall 
not exceed $10 for each full-time student 
(including the full-time equivalent of the 
number of part-time students) enrolled in 
each such institution, as determined pur- 
suant to regulations of the Commissioner. 
A supplemental grant may be made only 
upon application therefor, in such form and 
containing such information as the Commis- 
sioner may require, which application shall— 

(1) meet the application requirements set 
forth in section 202 except for the matching 
requirement set forth in paragraph (a) (2) 
of that section; 

(2) describe the size and quality of the 
library resources of the applicant in relation 
to its present enrollment and any expected 
increase in its enrollment; 

(3) set forth any special circumstances 
which are impeding or will impede the proper 
development of its library resources; and 

(4) provide a general description of how 
a supplemental grant would be used to im- 
prove the size or quality of its library re- 
sources. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve ap- 
plications for supplemental grants on the 
basis of basic criteria prescribed in regula- 
tions and developed after consultation with 
the Council created under section 205. Such 
basic criteria shall be such as will best tend 
to achieve the objectives of this part and 
they may take into consideration factors 
such as the size and age of the library col- 
lection, student enrollment, and endowment 
and other financial resources. 

Special Purpose Grants 

Sec. 204. Twenty-five per centum of the 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 201 
for each fiscal year, plus any part of the 
remainder of such sums as the Commissioner 
determines will not be needed for making 
grants under sections 202 and 203, shall be 
used by the Commissioner to make special 
grants (a) to institutions of higher educa- 
tion which demonstrate a special need for 
additional library resources and which 
demonstrate that such additional library re- 
sources will make a substantial contribution 
to the quality of their educational resources, 
(b) to institutions of higher education to 
meet special national or regional needs in the 
library and information sciences, and (c) to 
combinations of institutions of higher educa- 
tion which need special assistance in estab- 
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lishing joint-use facilities. Grants under 
this section may be used only for books, 
periodicals, documents, magnetic tapes, 
phonograph records, audiovisual materials, 
and other related library materials (includ- 
ing necessary binding). 
Advisory Council on College Library 
Resources 

Sec. 205. (a) The Commissioner shall estab- 
lish in the Office of Education an Advisory 
Council on College Library Resources con- 
sisting of the Commissioner, who shall be 
Chairman, and eight members appointed, 
8 regard to the civil service laws, by 

the Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary. 

(b) The Advisory Council shall advise the 
Commissioner with respect to establishing 
criteria for the making of supplemental 
grants under section 203 and the making of 
special purpose grants under section 204. 
The Commissioner may appoint such special 
advisory and technical experts and consul- 
tants as may be useful in carrying out the 
functions of the Advisory Council. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Council, while 
serving on business of the Advisory Council, 
shall receive compensation at a rate to be 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 
per day, including travel time; and, while 
so serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 


Accreditation Requirement for Purposes of 
This Part 

Src. 206. For the purposes of this part, an 
educational institution shall be deemed to 
have been accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association if 
the Commissioner determines that there is 
satisfactory assurance that upon acquisition 
of the library resources with respect to which 
assistance under this part is sought, or upon 
acquisition of those resources and other li- 
brary resources planned to be acquired 
within a reasonable time, the institution 
will meet the accreditation standards of such 
agency or association. 


Limitation 


Sec. 207. No grant may be made under 
this part for books, periodicals, documents, 
or other related materials to be used for 
sectarian instruction or religious worship, or 
primarily in connection with any part of the 
program of a school or department of divin- 
ity. For 


an institution or a department or branch of 
an institution whose program is specifically 
for the education of students to prepare 
them to become ministers of religion or to 
enter upon some other religious vocation, or 
to prepare them to teach theological sub- 
jects. 
Consultation With State Agency 

Sec. 208. Each institution of higher edu- 
cation which receives a grant under this part 
shall consult with respect to its activities 
under this part with the State agency (if 
any) which is concerned with the educa- 
tional activities of all institutions of higher 
education in the State in which the recipient 
institution is located. 


Part B—Library training and research 
Appropriations Authorized 

Sec. 221. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this part. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and each of the three succeed- 
ing fiscal years, there may be appropriated 
for such purpose only such sums as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law. 
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Definition of “Librarianship” 


Src. 222. For the purposes of this part the 
term “librarianship” means the principles 
and practices of the library and information 
sciences, including the acquisition, organiza- 
tion, storage, retrieval, and dissemination of 
information, and reference and research use 
of library and other information resources. 


Grants for Training in Librarianship 


Sec. 223. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to institutions of higher 
education to assist them in training persons 
in librarianship. Such grants may be used 
by such institutions to assist in covering the 
cost of courses of training or study for such 
persons, and for establishing and maintain- 
ing fellowships or traineeships with stipends 
(including allowances for traveling, subsist- 
ence, and other expenses) for fellows and 
others undergoing training and their de- 
pendents not in excess of such maximum 
amounts as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner. 

(b) The Commissioner may make a grant 
to an institution of higher education only 
upon application by the institution and only 
upon his finding that such program will sub- 
stantially further the objective of increas- 
ing the opportunities throughout the Nation 
for training in librarianship. 


Research and Demonstrations Relating to 
Libraries and the Training of Library 
Personnel 
Sec. 224. (a) The Commissioner is author- 

ized to make grants to institutions of higher 
education and other public or private agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations, for re- 
search and demonstration projects relating 
to the improvement of libraries or the im- 
provement of training in librarianship, in- 
cluding the development of new techniques, 
systems, and equipment for processing, stor- 
ing, and distributing information, and for 
the dissemination of information derived 
from such research and demonstrations, and, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5), to provide by 
contracts with them for the conduct of such 
activities; except that no such grant may be 
made to a private agency, organization, or 
institution other than a nonprofit one. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
appoint a special advisory committee of not 
more than nine members to advise him on 
matters of general policy concerning research 
and demonstration projects relating to the 
improvement of libraries and the improve- 
ment of training in librarianship, or con- 
cerning special services necessary thereto or 
special problems involved therein. 

(e) Members of the committee appointed 
under this section who are not regular full- 
time employees of the United States shall, 
while serving on the business of the com- 
mittee, be entitled to receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the Commissioner, but not 
in excess of $100 per diem, including travel 
time; and they may, while so serving away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by section 5 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

Repealer 

Src. 225. Effective July 1, 1965, section 1101 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended by adding the word “or” at 
the end of clause (2), by striking out clause 
(3), and by renumbering clause (4) as clause 
(3). 

Part C—Strengthening college and research 
library resources 
Appropriations Authorized 

Sec. 231. There are hereby authorized to be 


appropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, to enable the Com- 
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missioner to transfer funds to the Librarian 
of Congress for the purpose of— 

(a) acquiring, so far as possible, all li- 
brary materials currently published through- 
out the world which are of value to scholar- 
ship; and 

(b) providing catalog information for 
such materials promptly after receipt, and 
using for exchange and other purposes such 
of these materials as are not needed for the 
Library of Congress collection. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and each of the three succeeding fiscal years, 
there may be appropriated, to enable the 
Commissioner to transfer funds to the Li- 
brarian of Congress for such purpose, only 
such sums as the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law. 


TITLE UI—STRENGTHENING DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS 


Statement of Purpose, and Appropriations 
Authorized 

Sec. 301. (a) The purpose of this title is to 
assist in raising the academic quality of col- 
leges which have the desire and potential to 
make a substantial contribution to the 
higher education resources of our Nation but 
which for financial and other reasons are 
struggling for survival and are isolated from 
the main currents of academic life, and to 
do so by enabling the Commissioner to estab- 
lish a national teaching fellow program and 
to encourage and assist in the establishment 
of cooperative arrangements under which 
these colleges may draw on the talent and 
experience of our finest colleges and univer- 
sities, and on the educational resources of 
business and industry, in their effort to im- 
prove their academic quality. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, to carry out the provisions of 
this title. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and each of the three succeed- 
ing fiscal years, there may be appropriated, 
to carry out such provisions, only such sums 
as the Congress may hereafter authorize by 
law. 


Definition of “Developing Institution” 


Sec. 302. As used in this title the term 
“developing institution” means a public or 
nonprofit educational institution in any 
State which— 

(a) admits as regular students only per- 

sons having a certificate of graduation from 
a school providing secondary education, or 
the recognized equivalent of such a certifi- 
cate; 
(b) is legally authorized to provide, and 
provides within the State, an educational 
program for which it awards a bachelor’s 
degree; 

(c) will, by the end of the academic year 
for which it seeks assistance under this title, 
have awarded a bachelor’s degree for six 
consecutive academic years; 

(d) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association de- 
termined by the Commissioner to be reliable 
authority as to the quality of training of- 
fered or is, according to such an agency or 
association, making reasonable progress to- 
ward accreditation; 

(e) is making a reasonable effort to im- 
prove the quality of its teaching and admin- 
istrative staffs and of its student services; 

(f) is seriously handicapped in its efforts 
to improve such staffs and services by lack 
of financial resources and a shortage of qual- 
ified professional personnel; 

(g) meets such other requirements as the 
Commissioner may prescribe by regulation; 
and 

(h) is not an institution, or department 
or branch of an institution, whose program 
is specifically for the education of students 
to prepare them to become ministers of re- 
ligion or to enter upon some other religious 
vocation or to prepare them to teach theolog- 
ical subjects. 
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Advisory Council on Developing Institutions 

Sec. 303. (a) The Commissioner shall es- 
tablish in the Office of Education an Advis- 
ory Council on Developing Institutions 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
Council“), consisting of the Commissioner, 
who shall be Chairman, one representative 
each of such Federal agencies having re- 
sponsibilities with respect to developing in- 
stitutions as the Commissioner may desig- 
nate, and eight members appointed, without 
regard to the civil service laws, by the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary. 

(b) The Council shall advise the Commis- 
sioner with respect to policy matters arising 
in the administration of this title and in 
particular shall assist the Commissioner in 
identifying those developing institutions 
through which the purposes of this title can 
best be achieved and in establishing prior- 
ities for use in approving applications under 
this title. The Commissioner may appoint 
such special advisory and technical experts 
and consultants as may be useful in carrying 
out the functions of the Council. 

(c) Members of the Council who are not 
otherwise full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per day, including travel time; and, 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business, members may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 73-2) for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 


Grants for Cooperative Agreements To 
Strengthen Developing Institutions 


Sec. 304. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to developing institu- 
tions and other colleges and universities to 
pay part of the cost of planning, developing, 
and carrying out cooperative arrangements 
which show promise as effective measures for 
strengthening the academic programs of de- 
veloping institutions. Such cooperative ar- 
rangements may be between developing insti- 
tutions, between developing institutions and 
other colleges and universities, and between 
developing institutions and organizations, 
agencies, and business entities. Grants un- 
der this section may be used for projects and 
activities such as— 

(1) exchange of faculty or students, in- 
cluding arrangements for bringing visiting 
scholars to developing institutions; 

(2) faculty improvement programs utiliz- 
ing training, education, internships, research 
participation, and other means; 

(3) introduction of new curriculums and 
curricular materials; 

(4) development and operation of cooper- 
ative education programs involving alternate 
periods of academic study and business or 
public employment; 

(5) joint use of facilities such as libraries 
or laboratories, including necessary books, 
materials, and equipment; and 

(6) other arrangements which offer prom- 
ise of strengthening the academic programs 
of developing institutions. 

(b) A grant may be made under this sec- 
tion only upon application to the Commis- 
sioner at such time or times and containing 
such information as he deems necessary. The 
Commissioner shall not approve an applica- 
tion unless it— 

(1) sets forth a program for carrying out 
one or more projects or activities which meet 
the requirements of subsection (a) and pro- 
vides for such methods of administration 
as are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the program; 

(2) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this section for any fiscal year 
will be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
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that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available for purposes which 
meet the requirements of subsection (8), 
and in no case supplant such funds; 

(3) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement cf and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this section; and 

(4) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Commissioner may require to carry 
out his functions under this title, and for 
keeping such records and for affording such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the corrections and 
verification of such reports. 

(c) The Commissioner shall, after con- 
sultation with the Council, establish criteria 
as to eligible expenditures for which grants 
made under this section may be used, which 
criterla shall be so designed as to prevent the 
use of such grants for expenditures not nec- 
essary to the achievement of the purposes 
of this part. 

National Teaching Fellowships 


Sec. 305. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to award fellowships under this section 
to highly qualified graduate students and 
junior members of the faculty of colleges and 
universities, to encourage such individuals 
to teach at developing institutions. The 
Commissioner shall award a fellowship to an 
individual for teaching at a developing in- 
stitution only upon application by an insti- 
tution approved for this purpose by the Com- 
missioner and only upon a finding by the 
Commissioner that the program of teaching 
set forth in the application is reasonable in 
the light of the qualifications of the teach- 
ing fellow and of the educational needs of 
the applicant. 

(b) Fellowships may be awarded under 
this section for such period of teaching as 
the Commissioner may determine, but such 
period shall not exceed two academic years or 
extend beyond June 30, 1970. Each person 
awarded a fellowship under the provisions of 
this section shall receive a stipend for each 
academic year of teaching of not more than 
$6,500 as determined by the Commissioner 
upon the advice of the Council, plus an ad- 
ditional amount of $400 for each such year 
for each of his dependents. 


TITLE IV—STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
Part A—Educational opportunity grants 
Authorization of Appropriations 


Sec. 401. (a) The first sentence of section 
201 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended (1) by inserting after 
“low-interest loans” the following: and (ex- 
cept in the case of a school which does not 
meet the requirements of section 103(b) (5)) 
initial year awards of educational opportu- 
nity grants”, (2) by striking out “$179,300,- 
000’ and inserting in lieu thereof “$253,300,- 
000”, (3) by striking out 6190, 000, 000“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof 8266, 800,000“, and 
(4) by striking out “$195,000,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 6280, 000, 000“. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
inserting after the first sentence thereof the 
following new sentence: “There are further 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and each of the 
six succeeding fiscal years, such sums as may 
be necessary to make contributions to student 
loan funds equal to the amount necessary 
to enable institutions of higher education 
to make educational opportunity grants pro- 
vided for under section 206 to students for 
academic years other than the initial year 
for which they are awarded the grant.” 


Allotments 


Sec, 402. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 202 of such Act are each amended by 
inserting after “pursuant to” the following: 


“the first sentence of". 
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Federal Capital Contributions 

Sec. 403 (a) The first and second sentences 

of section 203 of such Act are amended by 

after “allotment of such State” 
each time it appears the following: “under 
section 202”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
designating the first three sentences thereof 
as subsection (a), by designating the fourth 
sentence thereof as subsection (c) and by 
inserting after subsection (a) the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to the authorization contained in the 
second sentence of section 201 for a fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall make a capital 
contribution to each institution with which 
he has an agreement under this title equal 
to the amount such institution determines 
that it needs in order to make educational 
opportunity grants, as provided in this title, 
to students who have received such a grant 
for one or more preceding academic years, 
except that, if the sums so appropriated are 
less than the amount necessary to enable all 
such institutions to receive the amount they 
determine they need for such grants, the 
Commissioner shall reduce the amount of 
each institution's capital contribution under 
this subsection pro rata.” 

Conditions of Agreements 

Sec. 404. (a) Clause (B) of paragraph (2) 
of section 204 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: “(B) an amount, contributed by 
such institution, equal to not less than one- 
ninth of 75 per centum of the Federal capital 
contributions made under section 203(a),”. 

(b) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended by inserting after “only for loans” 
the following: “and (except in the case of 
a school which does not meet the require- 
ments of section 103(b)(5)) educational 
opportunity grants”. 

(c) Section 204 is further amended by 
inserting “(a)” after “Src. 204.“ and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) Where an institution uses funds 
under this title for the awarding of educa- 
tional opportunity grants such agreement 
shall— 

“(1) provide that educational opportunity 
grants will be made only in accordance with 
section 206 to students who are or will be 
pursuing their course of study on a full-time 
basis, 

(2) provide that the institution, in co- 
operation with other institutions of higher 
education where appropriate, will make vig- 
orous efforts to identify qualified youths of 
exceptional financial need and to encourage 
them to continue their education beyond 
secondary school through programs and ac- 
tivities such as— 

“(A) establishing or strengthening close 
working relationships with secondary school 
principals and guidance and counseling 
personnel with a view toward motivating 
students to complete secondary school and 
pursue post-secondary-school educational 
opportunities, and 

“(B) making, to the extent feasible, con- 
ditional commitments for educational oppor- 
tunity grants to qualified secondary school 
students with special emphasis on students 
enrolled in grade 11 or lower grades who 
show evidences of academic or creative 
promise; 

“(3) provide assurance that the institu- 
tion will continue to spend in its own 
scholarship and student aid program, from 
sources other than funds received under this 
title, not less than the average expenditure 
per year made for that purpose during the 
most recent period of three fiscal years pre- 
ceding the first fiscal year during which 
grants are to be made under the agreement.” 
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Educational Opportunity Grants 
Sec. 405. Title II of such Act is amended 
by redesignating sections 206, 207, 208, and 
209 as sections 209, 210, 211, and 212, respec- 
tively, and by inserting after section 206 the 
following new sections: 


“Educational Opportunity Grants 


“Sec. 206. (a) Educational opportunity 
grants made by institutions of higher educa- 
tion from student loan funds established 
pursuant to an agreement under this title 
shall be made only to students who the in- 
stitution of higher education determines (1) 
show evidence of academic or creative prom- 
ise and capability of maintaining good stand- 
ing in their course of study, (2) and of excep- 
tional financial need, (3) are eligible for 
a loan from such fund, and (4) would not, 
but for an educational opportunity grant, be 
financially able to pursue a course of study 
at such institution of higher education. 

“(b) The duration of an educational op- 
portunity grant awarded under this title 
shall be the period required for completion 
by the recipient of his undergraduate course 
of study at the institution of higher educa- 
tion from which he received the grant award, 
except that such period shall not exceed four 
academic years, less any such period with 
respect to which the recipient has previously 
received payments under this title pursuant 
to a prior educational opportunity grant 
(whether made by the same or another 
institution). 

“(c) An institution of higher education 
which awards an educational opportunity 
grant to a student under this title shall, for 
the duration of the educational opportunity 
grant, pay to that student for each academic 
year during which he is in need of grant 
assistance to pursue a course of study at the 
institution, an amount determined by the 
institution for such student with respect to 
that year, which amount shall not exceed 
the lesser of $800 or one-half of the amount 
of student financial aid (including assistance 
under this title, but excluding assistance 
from work-study programs) provided such 
student by such institution as determined 
in accordance with regulation of the Com- 
missioner. If the amount of the payment 
determined under the preceding sentence 
for an academic year is less than $200 for 
a student, no payment shall be made under 
this title to that student for that year. The 
Commissioner shall, subject to the foregoing 
limitations, prescribe for the guidance of par- 
ticipating institutions basic criteria or sched- 
ules (or both) for the determination of the 
amount of any such educational opportunity 
grant, taking into account the objective of 
limiting grant aid under this title to students 
of exceptional financial need and such other 
factors, including the number of dependents 
in the family, as the Commissioner may deem 
relevant. 

“Limitations on Grants 


“Sec. 207. The aggregate amount of edu- 
cational opportunity grants made by an insti- 
tution of higher education in a fiscal year 
to undergraduate students who have not re- 
celved such a grant for any preceding fiscal 
year may not exceed 25 per centum of the 
Federal capital contribution made to the 
student loan fund for that fiscal year from 
funds allotted to such State under the first 
sentence of section 202(a) or reallotted to 
such State under the third sentence of sec- 
tion 203(a). 

“Contracts To Encourage Full Utilization of 
Educational Talent 

“Sec. 208. (a) To assist in achieving the 
purposes of this title the Commissioner is 
authorized (without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5)), to 
enter into contracts, not to exceed $100,000 
per contract per year, with State and local 
educational agencies and other public or 
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nonprofit ee and institutions for 
the purpose of. 
“(1) identifying qualified youths of ex- 
ceptional financial need and encouraging 
them to complete secondary school and un- 
dertake postsecondary educational training, 

“(2) publicizing existing forms of student 
financial aid, including aid furnished under 
this title, or 

“(3) encouraging secondary school or col- 
lege dropouts of demonstrated aptitude to 
reenter educational programs, including 
postsecondary school programs. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this section.” 


Distributions From Student Loan Funds 


Sec. 406. Section 209 of such Act (as re- 
designated by section 405 of this Act) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) In computing the amount of the 
Federal capital contribution to a student loan 
fund for the purposes of this section there 
shall be deducted from the Federal capital 
contributions made to such fund under 
section 203 an amount equal to the total 
of educational opportunity grants made from 
such fund.” 


Amendments to Definitions 


Sec. 407. (a) Section 103(b)(5) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ means an educational institution in 
any State which (1) admits as regular stu- 
dents only persons having a certificate of 
graduation from a school providing second- 
ary education, or the recognized equivalent 
of such certificate, (2) is legally authorized 
within such State to provide a program of 
education beyond secondary education, (3) 
provides an educational program for which 
it awards a bachelor’s degree or provides not 
less than a two-year program which is ac- 
ceptable for full credit toward such a de- 
gree, (4) is a public or other nonprofit in- 
stitution, and (5) is accredited by a na- 
tionally recognized accrediting agency or 
association approved by the Commissioner 
for this purpose or, if not so accredited, (A) 
is an institution with respect to which the 
Commissioner has determined that there is 

satisfactory assurance, considering the re- 
sources available to the institution, the 
period of time, if any, during which it has 
operated, the effort it is making to meet ac- 
creditation standards, and the purpose for 
which this determination is being made, 
that the institution will meet the accredita- 
tion standards of such an agency or asso- 
ciation within a reasonable time, or (B) is 
an institution whose credits are accepted on 
transfer by not less than three institutions 
which are so accredited, for credit on the 
same basis as if transferred from an in- 
stitution so accredited. For purposes of title 
II. such term includes any school of nurs- 
ing as defined in subsection (1) of this sec- 
tion, and also includes any school which 
provides not less than a one-year program of 
training to prepare students for gainful em- 
ployment in a recognized occupation and 
which meets the provisions of clauses (1), 
(2), (4), and (5). If the Commissioner de- 
termines that a particular category of such 
schools does not meet the requirements of 
clause (5) because there is no nationally 
recognized accrediting agency or association 
qualified to accredit schools in such cate- 
gory, he shall, pending the establishment 
of such an accrediting agency or association, 
appoint an advisory committee, composed of 
persons specially qualified to evaluate train- 
ing provided by schools in such category, 
which shall (i) prescribe the standards of 
content, scope, and quality which must be 
met in order to qualify schools in such cate- 
gory to participate in the student loan pro- 
gram under title II, and (ii) determine 
whether particular schools not meeting the 
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requirements of clause (5) meet those stand- 
ards. For purposes of this subsection, the 
Commission shall publish a list of nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies which he de- 
c 
quality of training off 
Part B—Federal, MRE and private programs 
of low-interest insured loans to students 
in institutions of higher education 
Statement of Purpose and Appropriations 
Authorized 

Sec. 421. (a) The purpose of this part is 
to enable the Commissioner (1) to encour- 
age States and nonprofit private institutions 
and organizations to establish adequate loan 
insurance programs for students in eligible 
institutions (as defined in section 434), (2) 
to insure eligible lenders (as defined in sec- 
tion 434), on behalf of the United States, 

losses on loans made by them to 
students in eligible institutions who do not 
have reasonable access to adequate loan in- 
surance programs, and (3) to pay a portion 
of the interest on loans to qualified students 
which are insured under this part or under 
a program of a State or of a nonprofit pri- 
vate institution or organization which has 
an agreement with the Commissioner pur- 
suant to section 428(b). 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 
part— 

(1) there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the student loan insurance fund (es- 
tablished by section 431) (A) the sum of 
$1,000,000, and (B) such further sums, if 
any, as may become necessary for the ade- 
quacy of the student loan insurance fund, 

(2) there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, for payments under section 428 with 
respect to interest on insured loans, such 
sums for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and succeeding fiscal years, as may be 
required therefor, and 

(3) there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $17,500,000 for making ad- 
vances pursuant to section 422 for the re- 
serve funds of State student loan insurance 
programs. 

Sums appropriated under clauses (1) and 
(2) of this subsection shall remain avall- 
able until expended, and sums appropriated 
under clause (3) of this subsection shall 
remain available for advances under section 
422 until the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968. 

Advances for Reserve Funds of State Loan 

Insurance 

Sec. 422. (a) From the sums . 
pursuant to clause (3) of section 421 (b), the 
Commissioner is authorized to make ad- 
vances to any State with which he has made 
an agreement pursuant to section 428 (b) for 
the purpose of helping to establish or 
strengthen the reserve fund of the student 
loan insurance program covered by that 
agreement. Advances pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be upon such terms and con- 
ditions (including conditions relating to the 
time or times of payment) consistent with 
the requirements of section 428(b) as the 
Commissioner determines will best carry out 
the purposes of this section. Advances made 
by the Commissioner under this subsection 
shall be repaid within such period as the 
Commissioner may deem to be appropriate 
in each case in the light of the maturity and 
solvency of the reserve fund for which the 
advance was made. 

(b) The total of the advances to any State 
pursuant to subsection (a) may not exceed 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
2% per centum of $700,000,000 as the popu- 
lation of the State aged eighteen to twenty- 
two, inclusive, bears to the total population 
of all the States aged eighteen to twenty- 
two, inclusive. If the amount so deter- 
mined for any State, however, is less than 
$25,000, it shall be increased to $25,000 and 
the total of the increases thereby required 
shall be derived by proportionately reducing 
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(but not below $25,000) the amount so de- 
termined for each of the States. 
The amount of an advance to any State 
pursuant to subsection (a) may also not 
exceed the amount which has been con- 
tributed by the State to the reserve fund 
of the student loan insurance fund covered 
by the agreement of that State under sec- 
tion 428(b). For the purposes of this sub- 
section, the population aged eighteen to 
twenty-two, inclusive, of each State and of 
all the States shall be determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data available to him. 
Effect of Adequate Non-Federal Programs 
Sec. 423. If the Commissioner determines 
in accordance with regulations that one or 
more classes of students do not have reason- 
able access to a State or a private program 
of loan insurance which meets such mini- 
mum standards as the Commissioner may 
prescribe, he may, for so long as he determines 
his condition to continue, issue certificates of 
to lenders under section 429 cov- 
—— loans to such class or classes of stu- 
ents. 


Scope and Duration of Loan Insurance Pro- 
gram 

Sec. 424. (a) The total principal amount 
of new loans made and installments paid 
pursuant to lines of credit (as defined in sec- 
tion 434) to students covered by insurance 
under this part shall not exceed $700,000,000 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
$1,000,000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and $1,400,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968. Thereafter, insurance 
pursuant to this part may be granted only 
for loans made (or for loan installments paid 
pursuant to lines of credit) to enable stu- 
dents, who have obtained prior loans in- 
sured under this part, to continue or com- 
plete their educational program; but no in- 
surance may be granted for any loan made 
or installment paid after June 30, 1972. 

(b) The Commissioner may, if he finds it 
necessary to do so in order to assure an 
equitable distribution of the benefits of this 
part, assign, within the maximum amounts 
specified in subsection (a), insurance quotas 
applicable to eligible lenders, or to States 
or areas, and may from time to time reas- 
sign unused portions of these quotas. 


Limitations on Individual Loans and on 
Insurance 


Sec. 425. (a) The total of the loans made 
to a student in any academic year or its 
equivalent (as determined under regulations 
of the Commissioner) which may be covered 
by insurance under this part may not ex- 
ceed $2,000 in the case of a graduate or 
professional student (as defined in regula- 
tions of the Commissioner), or $1,000 in 
the case of any other student, The aggre- 
gate insured unpaid principal amount of all 
such insured loans made to any student shall 
not at any time exceed $7,500 in the case of 
any graduate or professional student (as 
defined in regulations of the Commissioner, 
and including any such insured loans made 
to such person before he became a graduate 
or professional student), or $5,000 in the 
case of any other student. The annual in- 
surable limit per student shall not be deemed 
to be exceeded by a line of credit under 
which actual payments by the lender to the 
borrower will not be made in any year in 
excess of the annual limit. 

(b) The insurance liability on any loan 
insured under this part shall be 100 per 
centum of the unpaid balance of the prin- 
cipal amount of the loan. Such insurance 
liability shall not include liability for inter- 
est whether or not that interest has been 
added to the principal amount of the loan. 


Sources of Funds 


Sec. 426. Loans made by eligible lenders 
in accordance with this part shall be insur- 
able whether made from funds fully owned 
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by the lender or from funds held by the 
lender in a trust or similar capacity and 
available for such loans. 


Eligibility of Student Borrowers and Terms 
of Student Loans 


Sec. 427, (a) A loan by an eligible lender 
shall be insurable under the provisions of 
this part only if— 

(1) made to a student who (A) has been 
accepted for enrollment at an eligible in- 
stitution or, in the case of a student already 
attending such institution, is in good stand- 
ing there as determined by the institution, 
and (B) is carrying at least one-half of the 
normal full-time workload as determined 
by the institution, and (C) has provided 
the lender with a statement of the institu- 
tion which sets forth a schedule of the tui- 
tion and fees applicable to that student and 
its estimate of the cost of board and room 
for such a student; and 

(2) evidenced by a note or other written 
agreement which— 

(A) is made without security and without 
endorsement, except that if the borrower is 
a minor and such note or other written 
agreement executed by him would not, under 
the applicable law, create a binding obliga- 
tion, endorsement may be required, 

(B) provides for repayment (except as pro- 
vided in subsection (c)) of the principal 
amount of the loan in installments over a 
period of not less than five years (unless 
sooner repaid) nor more than ten years be- 
ginning not earlier than six months nor later 
than one year after the date on which the 
student ceases to carry at an eligible institu- 
tion at least one-half the normal full-time 
academic workload as determined by the in- 
stitution, except that (i) the period of the 
loan may not exceed fifteen years from the 
execution of the note or written agreement 
evidencing it and (ii) the note or other 
written instrument may contain such pro- 
visions relating to repayment in the event 
of default in the payment of interest or in 
the payment of the cost of insurance premi- 
ums, or other default by the borrower, as 
may be authorized by regulations of the Com- 
missioner in effect at the time the loan is 
made, 

(C) provides for interest on the unpaid 
principal balance of the loan at a yearly 
rate, not exceeding the applicable maximum 
rate prescribed and defined by the Secretary 
(within the limits set forth in subsection 
(b)) on a national, regional, or other appro- 
priate basis, which interest shall be payable 
in installments over the period of the loan 
except that, if provided in the note or other 
written agreement, any interest payable by 
the student may be deferred until not later 
than the date upon which repayment of the 
first installment of principal falls due, in 
which case interest that has so accrued dur- 
ing that period may be added on that date to 
the principal (but without thereby increas- 
ing the insurance liability under this part), 

D) provides that the lender will not col- 
lect or attempt to collect from the borrower 
any portion of the interest on the note which 
is payable by the Commissioner under this 


(E) entitles the student borrower to ac- 
celerate without penalty repayment of the 
whole or any part of the loan, and 

(F) contains such other terms and condi- 
tions, consistent with the provisions of this 
part and with the regulations issued by the 
Commissioner pursuant to this part, as may 
be agreed upon by the parties to such loan, 
including, if agreed upon, a provision re- 
quiring the borrower to pay to the lender, in 
addition to principal and interest, amounts 
equal to the insurance premiums payable by 
the lender to the Commissioner with respect 
to such loan. x 

(b) No maximum rate of interest pre- 
scribed and defined by the Secretary for the 
purposes of clause (2)(C) of subsection (a) 
may exceed 6 per centum per annum on the 
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unpaid principal balance of the loan, except 
that under circumstances which threaten- to 
impede the carrying out of the purposes of 
this part, one or more of such maximum rates 
of interest may be as high as 7 per centum 
per annum on the unpaid principal balance 
of the loan. 

(c) The total of the payments by a bor- 
rower during any year of any repayment 
period with respect to the aggregate amount 
of all loans to that borrower which are in- 
sured under this part shall not be less than 
$360 or the balance ol all of such loans (to- 
gether with interest thereon), whichever 
amount is less. 


Federal Payments To Reduce Students 
Interest Costs 


Sec. 428. (a)(1) Each student who has 
received a loan which is insured under this 
part or a loan, for study at an eligible in- 
stitution, which— 

(A) is insured under a State program, or 
under a program of a nonprofit institution 
or organization, covered by an agreement 
made pursuant to subsection (b), and 

(B) was contracted for after the effective 
date of that agreement and was paid to the 
student either (i) prior to July 1, 1970, or 
(ii) prior to July 1, 1974, in the case of a 
loan made (or a loan installment paid pur- 
suant to a line of credit) to enable a student 
who has obtained a prior loan insured under 
such program to continue or complete his 
educational program, 
and whose adjusted family income is less 
than $15,000 at the time of execution of the 
note or written agreement evidencing such 
loan, shall be entitled to have paid on his 
behalf and for his account to the holder of 
the loan, over the period of the loan, a por- 
tion of the interest on the loan. For the 
purposes of this paragraph, the adjusted 
family income of a student shall be deter- 
mined pursuant to regulations of the Com- 
missioner in effect at the time of the execu- 
tion of the note or written agreement evi- 
dencing the loan. Such regulations shall 
provide for taking into account such factors, 
including family size, as the Commissioner 
deems appropriate. 

(2) The portion of the interest on a loan 
which a student is entitled to have paid on 
his behalf and for his account to the holder 
of the loan pursuant to paragraph (1) shall 
be equal to the total amount of the interest 
on the unpaid principal amount of the loan 
which accrues prior to the beginning of the 
repayment period of the loan, and 3 per 
centum per annum of the unpaid principal 
amount of the loan (excluding interest 
which has been added to principal) there- 
after; but such portion of the interest on a 
loan shall not exceed, for any period, the 
amount of the interest on that loan which is 
payable by the student after taking into 
consideration the amount of any interest on 
that loan which the student is entitled to 
have paid on his behalf for that period under 
any State or private loan insurance program. 
In the absence of fraud by the lender, that 
determination shall be final so far as the 
obligation of the Commissioner to pay a por- 
tion of the interest on a loan is concerned. 
The holder of an insured loan shall be 
deemed to have a contractual right, as 
against the United States, to receive from 
the Commissioner the portion of interest 
which has been so determined. The Com- 
missioner shall pay this portion of the in- 
terest to the holder of the insured loan on 
behalf of and for the account of the borrower 
at such times as may be specified in regula- 
tions in force when the applicable agreement 
entered into pursuant to subsection (b) was 
made, or when a loan insured under this part 
was paid to the student, as the case may be. 

(3) Each holder of a loan with respect to 
which payments of interest are required to 
be made by the Commissioner shall submit 
to the Commissioner, at such time or times 
and in such manner as he may prescribe, 
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statements containing such information as 
may be required by or pursuant to regulation 
for the purpose of enabling the Commis- 
sioner to determine the amount of the pay- 
ment which he must take with respect to 
that loan, 

(b) (1) Any State or any nonprofit private 
institution or organization may enter into 
an agreement with the Commissioner for the 
purpose of entitling students who receive 
loans which are insured under a student loan 
insurance program of that State, institution, 
or organization to have made on their behalf 
payments equal to those provided for in sub- 
section (a) if the Commissioner determines 
that the student loan insurance program— 

(A) authorizes the insurance of not less 
than $1,000 nor more than $1,500 in loans to 
any individual student in any academic year 
or its equivalent (as determined under 
regulations of the Commissioner) ; 

(B) authorizes the insurance of loans to 
any individual student for at least six aca- 
demic years of study or their equivalent (as 
determined under regulations of the Com- 
missioner) ; 

(C) provides that (1) the student borrower 
shall be entitled to accelerate without pen- 
alty the whole or any part of an insured loan, 
(il) the period of any insured loan may not 
exceed fifteen years from the date of execu- 
tion of the note or other written evidence of 
the loan, and (fii) the note or other written 
evidence of any loan may contain such pro- 
visions relating to repayment in the event of 
default by the borrower as may be authorized 
by regulations of the Commissioner in effect 
at the time such note or written evidence 
Was executed; 

(D) subject to subparagraph (C), provides 
that, where the total of the insured loans to 
any student which are held by any one per- 
son exceeds $2,000, repayment of such loans 
shall be in installments over a period of not 
less than five years nor more than ten years 
beginning not earlier than six months nor 
later than one year after the student ceases 
to pursue a full-time course of study at an 
eligible institution, except that if the pro- 
gram provides for the insurance of loans for 
part-time study at eligible institutions the 
program shall provide that such repayment 
period shall begin not earlier than six 
months nor later than one year after the 
student ceases to carry at an eligible institu- 
tion at least one-half the normal full-time 
academic workload as determined by the 
institution; 

(E) authorizes interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance of the loan at a yearly rate not in excess 
of 6 per centum per annum on the unpaid 
principal balance of the loan (exclusive of 
any premium for insurance which may be 
passed on to the borrower); 

(F) insures not less than 90 per centum of 
the unpaid principal of loans insured under 
the program; 

(G) provides for collection from the holder 
of the loan of a reasonable insurance 
premium: 

(H) provides that the benefits of the loan 
insurance program will not be denied any 
student because of his family income or lack 
of need if his adjusted family income at the 
time the note or written agreement is exe- 
cuted is less than $15,000 (as determined 
pursuant to the regulations of the Commis- 
sioner prescribed under section 428 (a) (1)); 
and 

(I) provides that a student may obtain 
insurance under the program for a loan for 
any year of study at an eligible institution. 

(2) Such an agreement shall— 

(A) provide that the holder of any such 
loan will be required to submit to the 
Commissioner, at such time or times and in 
such manner as he may prescribe, state- 
ments containing such information as may 
be required by or pursuant to regulation for 
the purpose of enabling the Commissioner 
to determine the amount of the payment 
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which he must make with respect to that 


loan; 

(B) include such other provisions as may 
be necessary to protect the financial inter- 
est of the United States and promote the 
purposes of this part and as are agreed 
to by the Commissioner and the State; and 

(C) provide for making such reports in 
such form and containing such informa- 
tion as the Commissioner may reasonably re- 
quire to carry out his function under this 
part and for keeping such records and for 
affording such access thereto as the Commis- 
sioner may find necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such reports. 


Certificates of Insurance—Effective Date of 
Insurance 

Sec. 429. (a)(1) If, upon application by 
an eligible lender, made upon such form, 
containing such information, and supported 
by such evidence as the Commissioner may 
require, and otherwise in conformity with 
this section, the Commissioner finds that 
the applicant has made a loan to an eligible 
student which is insurable under the pro- 
visions of this part, he may issue to the ap- 
plicant a certificate of insurance covering 
the loan and setting forth the amount and 
terms of the insurance. 

(2) Insurance evidenced by a certificate of 
insurance pursuant to subsection (a) (1) 
shall become effective upon the date of issu- 
ance of the certificate, except that the Com- 
missioner is authorized, in accordance with 
regulations, to issue commitments with re- 
spect to proposed loans, or with respect to 
lines (or proposed lines) of credit, submitted 
by eligible lenders, and in that event, upon 
compliance with subsection (a)(1) by the 
lender, the certificate of insurance may be 
issued effective as of the date when any loan, 
or any payment by the lender pursuant to 
a line of credit, to be covered by such in- 
surance was made. Such insurance shall 
cease to be effective upon thirty days’ de- 
fault by the lender in the payment of any 
installment of the premiums payable pur- 
suant to subsection (c). 

(3) An application submitted pursuant 
to subsection (a) (1) shall contain (A) an 
agreement by the applicant to pay, in ac- 
cordance with regulations, the premiums 
fixed by the Commissioner pursuant to sub- 
section (c), and (B) an agreement by the 
applicant that if the loan is covered by in- 
surance the applicant will submit such sup- 
plementary reports and statements during 
the effective period of the loan agreement, 
upon such forms, at such times, and con- 
taining such information as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe by or pursuant to regu- 
lation. 

(b)(1) In lieu of requiring a separate 
insurance application and issuing a separate 
certificate of insurance for each student loan 
made by an eligible lender as provided in 
subsection (a), the Commissioner may, in 
accordance with regulations consistent with 
section 424, issue to any eligible lender ap- 
plying therefor a certificate of comprehen- 
sive insurance coverage which shall, without 
further action by the Cimmissioner, insure 
all insurable loans made by that lender, on 
or after the date of the certificate and before 
a specified cutoff date, within the limits of 
an aggregate maximum amount stated in 
the certificate. Such regulations may pro- 
vide for conditioning such insurance, with 
respect to any loan, upon compliance by the 
lender with such requirements (to be stated 
or incorporated by reference in the certifi- 
cate) as in the Commissioner’s judgment 
will best achieve the purpose of this sub- 
section while protecting the financial inter- 
est of the United States and promoting the 
objectives of this part, including (but not 
limited to) provisions as to the r of 
such loans and information relevant thereto 
to the Commissioner and as to the payment 
of initial and other premiums and the effect 
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of default therein, and including provision 
for confirmation by the Commissioner from 
time to time (through endorsement of the 
certificate) of the coverage of specific new 
loans by such certificate, which confirmation 
shall be incontestable by the Commissioner 
in the absence of fraud or misrepresentation 
of fact or patent error. 

(2) If the holder of a certificate of com- 
prehensive insurance issued under this sub- 
section grants to a student a line of credit 
extending beyond the cutoff date specified 
in that certificate, loans or payments there- 
on made by the holder after that date pur- 
suant to the line of credit shall not be 
deemed to be included in the coverage of 
that certificate except as may be specifically 
provided therein; but, subject to the limita- 
tions of section 424, the Commissioner may, 
in accordance with regulations, make com- 
mitments to insure such future loans or 
payments, and such commitments may be 
honored either as provided in subsection 
(a) or by inclusion of such insurance in 
comprehensive coverage under this subsec- 
tion for the period or periods ir which such 
future loans or payments are made. 

(c) The Commissioner shall, pursuant to 
regulations, charge for insurance on each 
loan under this part a premium in an amount 
not to exceed one-fourth of 1 per centum per 
year of the unpaid principal amount of such 
loan (excluding interest added to principal), 
payable in advance, at such time and in such 
manner as may be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner. Such regulations may provide that 
such premium shall not be payable, or if paid 
shall be refundable, with respect to any pe- 
riod after default in the payment of principal 
or interest or after the borrower has died or 
becomes totally and permanently disabled, if 
(1) notice of such default or other event has 
been duly given, and (2) request for payment 
of the loss insured against has been made or 
the Commissioner has made such payment on 
his own motion pursuant to section 430(a). 

(d) The rights of an eligible lender arising 
under insurance evidenced by a certificate of 
insurance issued to it under this section may 
be assigned as security by such lender only 
to another eligible lender. and subject to reg- 
ulation by the Commissioner. 

(e) The consolidation of the obligations of 
two or more insured loans obtained by a stu- 
dent borrower in any fiscal year into a single 
obligation evidenced by a single instrument 
of indebtedness shall not affect the insurance 
by the United States. If the loans thus con- 
solidated are covered by separate certificates 
of insurance issued under subsection (a), the 
Commissioner may upon surrender of the 
original certificates issue a new certificate of 
insurance in accordance with that subsection 
upon the consolidated obligation; if they are 
covered by a single comprehensive certificate 
issued under subsection (b), the Commis- 
sioner may amend that certificate accord- 
ingly. 

Procedure on Default, Death, or Disability 
of Student 

Sec. 430. (a) Upon default by the student 
borrower on any loan covered by insurance 
pursuant to this title, or upon the death of 
the student borrower or a finding by the in- 
surance beneficiary that the borrower has 
become totally and permanently disabled (as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
established by the Commissioner) before the 
loan has been repaid in full, and prior to the 
commencement of suit or other enforcement 
proceeding upon security for that loan, the 
insurance beneficiary shall promptly notify 
the Commissioner, and the Commissioner 
shall if requested (at that time or 
after further collection efforts) by the 
beneficiary, or may on his own motion, if the 
insurance is still in effect, pay to the bene- 
ficiary the amount of the loss sustained by 
the insured upon that loan as soon as that 
amount has been determined. The “amount 
of the loss” on any loan shall, for the pur- 
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poses of this subsection and subsection (b), 
be deemed to be an amount equal to the 
unpaid balance of the principal amount of 
the loan. 

(b) Upon payment by the Commissioner 
of the insured portion of the loss pursuant 
to subsection (a), the United States shall 
be subrogated to all of the rights of the 
holder of the obligation upon the insured 
loan and shall be entitled to an assignment 
of the note or other evidence of the insured 
loan by the insurance beneficiary. If the net 
recovery made by the Commissioner on a loan 
after deduction of the cost of that recovery 
(including reasonable administrative costs) 
exceeds the amount of the loss, the excess 
shall be paid over to the insured. 

(c) Nothing in this section or in this part 
shall be construed to preclude any forbear- 
ance for the benefit of the student borrower 
which may be agreed upon by the parties to 
the insured loan and approved by the Com- 
missioner, or to preclude forbearance by the 
Commissioner in the enforcement of the 
insured obligation after payment on that 
insurance, or to require collection of the 
amount of any loan by the insurance bene- 

or by the Commissioner from the 
estate of a deceased borrower or from a bor- 
rower found by the insurance beneficiary to 
have become permanently and totally dis- 
abled. 

(d) Nothing in this section or in this part 
shall be construed to excuse the holder of 
a loan from exercising reasonable care and 
diligence in the making and collection of 
loans under the provisions of this part. If 
the Commissioner, after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing to an eligible 
lender, finds that it has substantially failed 
to exercise such care and diligence or to 
make the and statements required 
under section 428(a)(3) and section 429(a) 
(3), to pay the required insurance pre- 
miums, he shall disqualify that lender for 
further insurance on loans granted pursuant 
to this part until he is satisfied that its fail- 
ure has ceased and finds that there is reason- 
able assurance that the lender will in the 
future exercise necessary care and diligence 
or comply with such requirements, as the 
case may be. 

(e) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “insurance beneficiary” 
means the insured or its authorized assignee 
in accordance with section 429(d); and 

(2) the term “default” includes only such 
defaults as have existed for (A) one hundred 
and twenty days in the case of a loan which 
is repayable in monthly installments, or 
(B) one hundred and eighty days in the case 
of a loan which is repayable in less frequent 
installments. 


Insurance Fund 


Sec. 431. (a) There is hereby established a 
student loan insurance fund (hereinafter in 
this section called the fund“) which shall 
be available without fiscal year limitation to 
the Commissioner for making payments in 
connection with the default of loans insured 
under this part. All amounts received by 
the Commissioners as premium charges for 
insurance and as receipts, earnings, or pro- 
ceeds derived from any claim or other assets 
acquired by the Commissioner in connection 
with his operations under this part, and any 
other moneys, property, or assets derived by 
the Commissioner from his operations in 
connection with this section, shall be de- 
posited in the fund. All payments in con- 
nection with the default of loans insured un- 
der this part shall be paid from the fund. 
Moneys in the fund not needed for current 
operations under this section may be invest- 
ed in bonds or other obligations guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the United 
States. 

(b) If at any time the moneys in the fund 
are insufficient to make payments in connec- 
tion with the default of any loan insured 
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under this part, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury 
notes or other obligations in such forms and 
denominations, bearing such maturities, and 
subject to such terms and conditions as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Such notes or other obligations shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the current average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities dur- 
ing the month preceding the issuance of the 
notes or other obligations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
purchase any notes and other obligations is- 
sued hereunder and for that purpose he is 
authorized to use as a public debt transac- 
tion the proceeds from the sale of any se- 
curities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under that 
Act, as amended, are extended to include any 
purchases of such notes and obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time sell any of the notes or other obliga- 
tions acquired by him under this subsection. 
All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of such notes or 
other obligations shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. 
Sums borrowed under this subsection shall 
be deposited in the fund and redemption of 
such notes and obligations shall be made by 
the Commissioner from such fund. 
Legal Powers and Responsibilities 

Sec. 432. (a) In the performance of, and 
with respect to the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this part, the Com- 
missioner may— 

(1) prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 


(2) sue and be sued in any court of record 
of a State having general jurisdiction or in 
any district court of the United States, and 
such district courts shall have jurisdiction of 
civil actions arising under this part without 
regard to the amount in controversy, and 
any action instituted under this subsection 
by or against the Commissioner shall sur- 
vive notwithstanding any change in the per- 
son occupying the office of Commissioner or 
any vacancy in that office; but no attach- 
ment, injunction, garnishment, or other 
similar process, mesne or final, shall be is- 
sued against the Commissioner or property 
under his control, and nothing herein shall 
be construed to except litigation arising out 
of activities under this part from the appli- 
cation of sections 507(b) and 2679 of title 
28 of the United States Code and of section 
367 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 316); 

(3) include in any contract for insurance 
such terms, conditions, and covenants re- 
lating to repayment of principal and pay- 
ment of interest, relating to his obligations 
and rights and to those of eligible lenders, 
and borrowers in case of default, and relat- 
ing to such other matters as the Commis- 
sioner determines to be necessary to assure 
that the purposes of this part will be 
achieved; and any term, condition, and 
covenant made pursuant to this clause or 
eny other provisions of this part may be 

by the Commissioner if he deter- 
8 that modification is necessary to pro- 
tect the financial interest of the United 
States; 

(4) subject to the specific limitations in 
this part, consent to the modification, with 
respect to rate of interest, time of payment 
of any installment of principal and interest 
or any portion thereof, or any other provi- 
sion of any note or other instrument evi- 
dencing a loan which has been insured under 
this part; 

(5) enforce, pay, or compromise, any claim 
on, or arising because of, any such insurance; 
and 
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(6) enforce, pay, compromise, waive, or re- 
lease any right, title, claim, lien, or demand, 
however acquired, including any equity or 
any right or redemption. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, with respect 
to the financial operations arising by reason 
of this part— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act; and 

(2) maintain with respect to insurance un- 
der this part an integral set of accounts, 
which shall be audited annually by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in accordance with 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions, as provided 
by section 105 of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, except that the transac- 
tions of the Commissioner, including the 
settlement of insurance claims and of claims 
for payments pursuant to section 428, and 
transactions related thereto and vouchers 
approved by the Commissioner in connection 
with such transactions, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all accounting and other 
officers of the Government. 


Participation by Federal Credit Unions in 
Federal, State, and Private Student Loan 
Insurance Programs 
Sec. 433. Notwithstanding any other pro- 

vision of law, Federal credit unions shall, pur- 

suant to regulations of the Director of the 

Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, have power 

to make insured loans up to 10 per centum 

of their assets, to student members in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this part or 
in accordance with the provisions of any 

State or nonprofit private student loan insur- 

ance program with respect to which there is 

in effect an agreement with the Commis- 

sioner under section 428 (b). 


Definitions for Reduced-Interest Student 
Loan Insurance Program 

Sec. 434, As used in this 2 

(a) The term “eligible institution” means 
an institution described in the first sen- 
tence of section 701(a). 

(b) The term “eligible lender” means an 
eligible institution, or a financial or credit 
institution (including an insurance com- 
pany) which is subject to examination and 
supervision by an agency of the United 
States or any State. 

(c) The term “line of credit” means an 
arrangement or agreement between the 
lender and the borrower whereby a loan is 
paid out by the lender to the borrower in 
annual installments, or whereby the lender 
agrees to make, in addition to the initial 
loan, additional loans in subsequent years. 


Part C—College work-study program ezten- 
sion and amendments 


Transfer of Authority, and Other 
Amendments 

Sec. 441. Effective July 1, 1965, part C of 
title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (Public Law 88-452) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) By striking out “Director” in the first 
sentence of section 122(a) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter in this part referred to as the 
‘Commissioner’)”, and by striking out “Direc- 
tor” wherever that word appears in the other 
provisions of such part C and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Commissioner”; 

(2) By amending that part of section 121 
that follows the section designation to read 
as follows: “The purpose of this part is to 
stimulate and promote the part-time em- 
ployment of students, particularly students 
from low-income families, in institutions of 
higher education who are in need of the 
earnings from such employment to pursue 
courses of study at such institutions.“: 

(3) By redesignating clauses (2), (3), and 
(4), of paragraph (c) of section 124 as 
clauses (1), (2), and (3), and by striking 
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out so much of such paragraph as precedes 
such redesignated clauses and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “(c) provide that 
in the selection of students for employment 
under such work-study program preference 
shall be given to students from low-income 
families and that employment under such 
work-study program shall be furnished only 
to a student who”; 

(4) By striking out “June 30, 1966,” in 
paragraph (f) of section 124 and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1967,"; and 

(5) By striking out “(as defined by section 
401(f) of the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 (Public Law 88-204)" in section 123 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(as defined by 
section 103(b) of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 for purposes of title II of 
that Act)”. 


Appropriations Authorized 


Sec. 442. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $129,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and such sums as may 
be necessary for each of the four succeed- 
ing years, to carry out the purposes of part 
C of title I of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-452). Any sums 
which, prior to the enactment of this Act, 
were appropriated for carrying out such part 
C of that title for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, or were allocated from an ap- 
plicable appropriation for that p and 
which have not been expended prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act, shall be 
available to the Commissioner for carrying 
out such part C. 


Conforming Amendment 


Sec. 443, Part D of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-452) 
is amended to read as follows: 


Part D—Authorization of appropriations 


“Sec. 131. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in parts A and B of 
this title during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years, and he shall carry out the pro- 
gram provided for in part C of this title dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965. For 
this purpose there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $412,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965; and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, such sums 
may be appropriated as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize by law.” 


TITLE V—AMENDMENTS TO HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 


Authorization for Construction of Under- 
graduate Facilities 


Sec. 501. The first sentence of section 
101(b) of the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 is amended by striking out “and each 
of the two succeeding fiscal years” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “and 
for the succeeding fiscal year; and the sum 
of $460,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966”. 


Public Junior Colleges and Technical 
Institutes 

Sec. 502. (a) Section 105(a)(2) of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 is 
amended by striking out “other than a project 
for a public community college or public 
technical institute“. 

(b) Section 107(b) of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking out “other than a project for 
a public community college or public tech- 
nical institute’, and (2) by striking out 
“shall be 40 per centum” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “shall in no event exceed 40 per 
centum”, 

(c) Section 401(d) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 is amended by in- 
serting immediately before “40 per centum” 
the following: “a percentage (as determined 
under the applicable State plan) not in ex- 
cess of”, 
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Authorization for Construction of Graduate 
Facilities 

Sec. 503. The second sentence of section 
201 of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 is amended by striking out “and the 
sum of $60,000,000 each for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and the succeeding 
fiscal year” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “the sum of $60,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and the 
sum of $120,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966”. 


TITLE VI—ADVISORY COUNCIL TO HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
Advisory Council 
Sec. 601. (a) The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the House 
of Representatives is hereby authorized to 
establish, on or after the beginning of each 
Congress, an Advisory Council to make stud- 
ies and recommendations with respect to 
programs established by this Act or affected 
by the amendments made by this Act, for 
the purpose of assisting the committee and 
any subcommittee thereof exercising juris- 
diction over the subject matter of any such 
program. The members of such Advisory 
Council shall be persons who are specially 
qualified to make such studies and recom- 
mendations, and at least one member shall 
be an expert in the area of each of such 


programs. 

(b) The members of the Advisory Council 
shall be appointed by the chairman of the 
committee. The Advisory Council shall meet 
at the call of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, but not less than twice a year. The 
chairman of the committee may designate 
subcommittees of the Advisory Council to 
make studies and recommendations with 
respect to particular programs. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Council who 
are not regular full-time employees of the 
United States shall, while serving on the busi- 
ness of the Advisory Council, be entitled to 
receive compensation at rates fixed by the 
chairman of the committee, but not exceed- 
ing $100 per day, including traveltime; and, 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business, they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this title. 


TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Definitions 


Sec. 701. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “institution of higher educa- 
tion” means an educational institution in 
any State which (1) admits as regular stu- 
dents only persons having a certificate of 
graduation from a school providing secondary 
education, or the rec equivalent of 
such certificate, (2) is legally authorized 
within such State to provide a program of 
education beyond secondary education, (3) 
provides an educational program for which 
it awards a bachelor’s degree or provides not 
less than a two-year program which is ac- 
ceptable for full credit toward such a degree, 
(4) is a public or other nonprofit institution, 
and (5) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association or, 
if not so accredited, is an institution whose 
credits are accepted, on transfer, by not 
less than three institutions which are so 
accredited, for credit on the same basis as if 
transferred from an institution so accredited. 
Such term also includes any business school 
or technical institution which meets the pro- 
visions of clauses (1), (2), (4), and (5). For 
purposes of this subsection, the Commis- 
sioner shall publish a list of nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agencies or associations 
which he determines to be reliable authority 
as to the quality of training offered. 
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(b) The term “State” includes, in addition 
to the several States of the Union, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

(c) The term “nonprofit” as applied to a 
school, agency, organization, or institution 
means a school, agency, organization, or in- 
stitution owned and operated by one or more 
nonprofit corporations or associations no 
part of the net earnings of which inures, or 
may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual. 

(d) The term “secondary school” means a 
school which provides secondary education 
as determined under State law except that it 
does not include any education provided be- 
yond grade 12. 

(e) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(f) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

Method of Payment 

Sec. 702. Payments under this Act to any 
individual or to any State or Federal agency, 
institution of higher education, or any other 
organization, pursuant to a grant, loan, or 
contract, may be made in installments, and 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, and, 
in the case of grants or loans, with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

Federal Administration 

Sec. 703. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to delegate any of his functions under 
this Act, except the making of regulations, 
to any officer or employee of the Office of 
Education. 

(b) In administering the titles of this Act 
for which he is responsible, the Commis- 
sioner is authorized to utilize the services 
and facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government and of any other public or non- 
profit agency or institution, in accordance 
with agreements between the Secretary and 
the head thereof. 

Federal Control of Education Prohibited 

Sec. 704. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution, or 
over the selection of library resources by any 
educational institution. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (interrupting 
the reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, 
Iask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and 
it be open for amendment title by title. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title 12 Are there any 
amendments to title II? Are there any 
amendments to title III? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GRIFFIN 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: Page 
26, beginning on line 11, strike out “to estab- 
lish a national teaching fellow program and 
to encourage and assist” and insert in lieu 
thereof to encourage and assist States“. 

Page 26, insert after line 23 the following: 

(e) From the sums appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (b) for any fiscal year the 
Commissioner shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
sums as the product of— 

“(1) the population of the State, and 

“(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (d)) 
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bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

“(d)(1) For purposes of subsection (c), 
the ‘allotment ratio’ for any State shall be 
1.00 less the product of (A) 50 and (B) the 
quotient obtained by dividing the income 
per person for the State by the income per 
person for all the States (not including 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and Guam), except that (i) the 
allotment ratio shall in no case be less than 
33% or more than 662g, and (ii) the allot- 
ment ratio for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, American Samoa, and Guam shall be 
6634. 

“(2) Allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner as soon as possi- 
ble after the enactment of this Act, and an- 
nually thereafter, on the basis of the most 
recent satisfactory data available to him 
from the Department of Commerce.” 

Beginning on page 28, strike out line 11 
and all that follows down through line 15 
on page 29. 

Beginning on page 29, strike out line 18 
and all that follows down through business 
entities.” on line 2 of page 30, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 303. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to make grants to the States for 
carrying out State plans submitted to him 
for strengthening the academic programs of 
developing institutions within the State. In 
order to qualify for assistance, a State shall 
designate or create a State agency broadly 
representative of higher education within 
such State which shall submit a State plan 
and administer the program described in it.” 

Page 30, strike out lines 21 through 24 and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan which—”. 

Beginning on page 31 strike out line 22 
and all that follows down through line 24 
on page 32, 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, if this 
amendment is adopted, title II of the 
bill, like title I, would be administered in 
the traditional way, through a State 
plan and through a State agency. 
Those who have not carefully studied 
title III should do so, because it is an 
amazing piece of new legislation. 

It provides, in effect, a blank check of 
$30 million for the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation who is authorized under this title 
to select developing institutions which 
he believes should be assisted. The defi- 
nition of a “developing institution” is 
very vague and indefinite as appears on 
page 27. 

According to the definition, a develop- 
ing institution is one which admits regu- 
lar students, which awards a bachelor’s 
degree, has been in existence for 6 con- 
secutive years, is accredited, is making 
a reasonable effort to improve the quality 
of its teaching and administrative staff, 
and is seriously handcapped because of 
the lack of adequate financial resources. 
that is a definition which includes al- 
most every college and university in this 
Nation. 

The last, and perhaps the most im- 
portant requirement in the definition of 
a “developing institution” is that it must 
also meet “such other requirements as 
the Commissioner may prescribe by reg- 
ulation.” 

Under this bill, there is no require- 
ment or indication that every State will 
get at least a part of this $30 million. 
All of the money could be funneled into 
3, 4, 5, or 10 States. The Commissioner 
of Education will decide as he sees fit. 
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Those who are concerned about Fed- 
eral control of education must be con- 
cerned about the language of this title. 
imagine the possibilities for exercise of 
control when the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation has the absolute power conferred 
upon him by this title. 

I recognize that some may be con- 
cerned about the treatment of Negro in- 
stitutions if this title were operated 
through a State plan. However, it should 
be emphasized that the protection of the 
Civil Rights Act would be available. 

Furthermore, it should be obvious that 
the Commissioner of Education would 
not approve a State plan if it did not 
meet the requirements of the Civil Rights 
Act which prohibits discrimination. 

I strongly urge the adoption of my 
amendment which would make this title 
conform to the traditional pattern by 
making the funds available through a 
State plan and a State agency. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The gentle- 
man from Michigan has made many very 
valuable contributions to the subcom- 
mittee in the designing of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am forced to oppose 
this particular amendment but I want 
to refer to title V of this bill and which 
I believe the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. GRIFFIN] said he supported very 
strongly, and this is the doubling of 
funds for titles I and II of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, am I correct 
that the gentleman does support title V 
which provides for the doubling of funds? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. May I re- 
mind the gentleman from Michigan that 
under title II of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act, there is no State allocation 
and the Commissioner of Education is the 
one who has, if there is a blank check as 
the gentleman from Michigan referred 
to it, then the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has a blank check for four times 
the amount of money under title II that 
he is represented to have in title V of 
this bill. The only limitation is that 
there would be a wider geographical dis- 
tribution of centers of academic excel- 
lence and no State might receive more 
than 12% percent, if I remember cor- 
rectly. 

Then, certainly in title II of this bill, 
the library facilities bill, there is an 
allocation of $25,000 but beyond that 
there is no State allocation either. And 
with the discretion to the Commissioner 
of Education to make the grants to the 
institutions, without any direction from 
the Congress. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Perhaps the gentle- 
woman from Oregon is suggesting that 
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I should offer further amendments to the 
bill. But does the gentlewoman chal- 
lenge the statement that under this title 
it is altogether possible that some States 
will get no money whatsoever, because 
there is no allocation formula? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The reason 
that I would really oppose this amend- 
ment, if I may say so to the gentleman 
from Michigan, is because I think it 
would be almost impossible to work out 
any allocation of the funds that would 
be equitable, and the reason is that 
institutions may or may not participate 
and there are not the same number of 
developing institutions in all of the 
States. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Would the gentle- 
woman deny the fact that there are some 
in every State? Would we not find some 
so-called underdeveloped or developing 
institutions in every State of the Union? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, but if you 
found one developing institution in one 
State—we will say the State of Massa- 
chusetts in which institutions of higher 
education are pretty strongly devel- 
oped—suppose there is one developing 
institution and suppose in some other 
State there were 20 developing institu- 
tions? How would you possibly work 
out an allocation of funds that would 
really do the thing which the gentleman 
from Michigan wants to do? 

There should be some recognition that 
some institutions would not want to par- 
ticipate. This is not mandatory. 

For instance, Brown University in 
Rhode Island perhaps would not want to 
participate, whereas Tupelo University 
might. This is purely on a voluntary 
basis. How would you work out the allo- 
cation by States? Would you give it to 
Brown University or would you give it 
to Tupelo University? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will remind the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon that this prob- 
lem has been worked out in a number of 
other programs and, of course, it is not 
incumbent upon an institution to take 
funds merely because they are allocated. 
Such funds could be reallocated to other 
States if they were not used. Under 
this bill there are no meaningful guide- 
lines or criteria whatsoever. In effect, 
under this bill, we would be giving $30 
million to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and are saying, “Do with it as you 
please, and help some developing institu- 
tions.” 

I do not think that is the way we 
should legislate. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] has in very telling fashion 
pointed out further instances in which 
we have programs of Federal support 
for education which are not based on a 
State-by-State allocation while she has 
indicated that in other Federal aid leg- 
islation there are educational programs 
which are based on a State-by-State al- 
location. 

The reason we allocate the funds in 
different ways in different bills is that the 
various are geared to achiey- 
ing different objectives. 
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For example, I might point out to the 
gentleman from Michigan that in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation program for 
centers of excellence, we also authorize 
the Director of the National Science 
Foundation to make grants of Federal 
money to various universities in the 
United States where the Director of the 
National Science Foundation has reason 
to think it is possible to develop first-class 
centers of study in certain fields. It 
would not be reasonable to require in this 
particular instance a State-by-State al- 
location. That is not the purpose of the 
NSF program. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I think the gentleman 
will find that the Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has no such 
authority. He acts only following the 
approval and action on the part of the 
Science Board and the other boards that 
are set up. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. That is not at all 
what I said, if the gentleman will pay 
attention to what I said. And I base my 
observation here on a conversation I have 
just had with a member of the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee. I 
said there is no State-by-State allocation 
of NSF funds for the centers of excellence 
programs. This, therefore, is an ap- 
proach analogous to title II. the devel- 
oping institutions title of the bill we are 
now considering. 

Mr. JONAS. May I advise the gentle- 
man I was paying very close attention to 
what he said. The only remark he made 
to which I took exception was his state- 
ment that the Director of the National 
Science Foundation had authority to do 
that on his own responsibility. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I in no way change 
my statement. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] has suggested in 
his remarks that we give the Commis- 
sioner of Education a blank check in 
title III. I think that is an exaggeration 
because we do provide for an advisory 
council in this title of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment, and hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

May I take a minute or two to ask the 
gentleman from Michigan if it is not 
correct that under the provisions of the 
title to which his amendment applies we 
are not just dealing with a blank check 
for $30 million but with at least $150 
million, because while the specific au- 
thorization is only for $30 million for 
the first year the program is for 5 years 
and the bill is open ended so far as fu- 
ture authorizations are concerned. 

Can the gentleman imagine Congress 
next year reducing this authorization? 
Is it not reasonable to assume that Con- 
gress next year will be asked to at least 
maintain the $30 million funding level? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. We have no way of knowing 
how much Congress would authorize in 
the succeeding fiscal years. But obvi- 
ously if you get a program such as this 
going—with $30 million—imagine the 
colleges and institutions of higher edu- 
cation that have been left out and which 
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are handicapped because of lack of ade- 
quate personnel and financial resources, 
because as I say probably 90 percent of 
the colleges of the country would claim 
to be in that category and with justifi- 
cation—imagine the clamor there will be 
for additional funds if you get a program 
of this nature started without any guide- 
lines and without any limitations what- 
soever and without any allocation of 
funds as among the States. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman 
for his comment and I thank him for 
offering the amendment which I gladly 
support. I hope to be able to support 
this bill on final passage. I am in favor 
of several of the titles in the bill but some 
parts of the bill worry me. This partic- 
ular one worries me no end because I do 
not feel justified and I ask my colleagues 
in the Committee of the Whole to think 
carefully what you are about to do if you 
defeat this amendment—you are going 
to give the Commissioner of Education a 
blank check for $30 million of the tax- 
payers’ money to expend under this title 
as he sees fit. I, for one, never expect 
to vote to give any official of the Gov- 
ernment that kind of blank check au- 
thority. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The gentleman 
very fairly, I think, pointed out in the 
colloquy I had with him on the NSF the 
centers of excellence program that the 
director of that program did have the ad- 
vice of a board. I would call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to page 28 of the 
bill, section 303, where in like fashion in 
respect of title III of the bill we are con- 
sidering there is provided an Advisory 
Council on Developing Institutions to 
advise the Commissioner of Education in 
this respect. I think it is fair to point 
out if there is a blank check in this bill, 
there is a blank check in the NSF pro- 
gram—but in my judgment there is no 
blank check in either. 

Mr. JONAS. My response to the gen- 
tleman is that I have read the subpara- 
graph to which he makes reference, and 
I am aware of the fact that a council 
is created by this title. But I point out 
that the Commissioner appoints the 
council members and he is not compelled 
to abide by or to follow the advice given 
him by the council. Certainly a council 
is set up here, which he himself selects, 
to advise him, but he is not compelled 
to follow it. The authority is not given 
to the council to determine how this 
money shall be spent. Authority is given 
to one man, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and I think that is too much au- 
thority for one man to have—to have in 
his pocket $30 million to dispense around 
the United States. I call your attention 
to the fact as I did in my opening com- 
ment that this is a 5-year program that 
we are embarking upon and to my way of 
thinking, we are talking of giving a 
blank check for $150 million instead of 
$30 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GRIFFIN) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 59. 
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So the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
further amendments to title III? 
There being none, the Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 34, line 12, strike out “third” and 
insert in lieu thereof “fourth”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 40, line 19, strike out “(5)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


AMEDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROOSEVELT 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: 
Page 38, line 8, insert before “amount” the 
following: sum of the“. 

Page 38, line 11, insert after “institution” 
the following: “and any assistance provided 
such student under any scholarship program 
established by a State or a private institu- 
tion or organization,”’. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not wish to take the time of the Com- 
mittee. The amendment has been 
worked out, I believe, to the satisfaction 
of the minority—the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Qure]—and I hope the 
satisfaction of the majority. I ask its 
acceptance, and I will, of course, put the 
explanation of the amendment in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, a number of persons 
from the educational community, execu- 
tive directors of State scholarship boards 
and the American Council on Education 
have expressed great concern to me about 
one of the features of the educational 
opportunity grant program. The bill in 
its present form provides that an edu- 
cational opportunity grant may repre- 
sent not more than one-half of the total 
amount of student assistance which a 
college or university makes available to 
a student, not including compensation 
under any work study program. Thus 
assistance may consist of one-half an 
educational opportunity grant and one- 
half a National Defense Education Act 
loan, or perhaps one-half an educational 
opportunity grant and one-half a 
scholarship from the institution’s own 
funds. I certainly agree that this part- 
nership feature and coordinated plan is 
desirable. However, I share the concern 
of leaders in the educational community 
that to exclude State scholarships and 
private scholarships from coordination 
with educational opportunity grants is 
unduly restrictive, potentially harmful to 
students, and places the colleges of the 
State in a difficult position. 

There are today 13 States which have 
general State scholarship programs and 
there are 7 or 8 States that are attempt- 
ing to develop such programs. The re- 
cent growth and development of these 
programs is both necessary and en- 
couraging and we should not today act 
in any way which would hinder or im- 
pede the operation of existing programs 
or the development of new ones, 
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My amendment will provide that the 
grant may not exceed one-half of the 
total amount made available by the in- 
stitution, and through a State scholar- 
ship provision and through a private 
scholarship program. 

This amendment retains the existing 
provision in H.R. 9567 which places an 
overall maximum limitation of $800 on 
the size of the grant regardless of what- 
ever forms of student assistance are pro- 
vided or needed. 

Without my amendment private schol- 
arship programs and State programs 
might very easily be in competition with 
the Federal educational opportunity 
grant program, since a State scholarship 
program would in no way affect the op- 
portunity grant program within a State. 

States might be inclined to cut back 
or decide not to develop a State scholar- 
ship program on the grounds that the 
Federal program would adequately care 
for the States needy students. There is 
a limited amount of money through the 
Federal program, not enough to reach all 
extremely needy students. Thus, both 
State scholarship and private scholar- 
ship funds are needed to supplement the 
Federal program. 

My amendment will provide for effec- 
tive coordination with these other pro- 
grams. Possibly the effect of the 
amendment can be best understood if I 
cite the situation in my own State. In 
California there is a State scholarship 
program. Thus, institutions of higher 
education are not required to maintain 
institutional scholarship funds to the 
extent that institutions in States not 
having State scholarship programs 
would. With a limited amount of insti- 
tutional aid available because of the 
State assistance, extremely needy stu- 
dents at such institutions are disadvan- 
taged because the size of their educa- 
tional opportunity grant will be gov- 
erned by the institutional aid available 
which is, in turn, limited because of the 
State assistance. 

Under my amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
the institution will take into considera- 
tion the student’s overall financial need. 
To meet this need the student will be 
able to use all forms of student financial 
aid in meeting that need, including State 
programs with the limitation that no 
educational opportunity grant may be 
equal to more than one-half of what the 
institution determines the need to be. 

Mr. Chairman, this is consistent with 
the committee’s intention that great 
discretion be placed in our institutions 
of higher education in administering 
Federal programs. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am happy to 
yield to my chairman. 

Mr. POWELL. We are happy to ac- 
cept the amendment on this side. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I will ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: On page 
71, line 22, strike out “such sums as may be 
necessary” and insert “such sums as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law”. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment to make part C conform with 
the rest of the bill. What we have done 
in this bill is to authorize money for 
1 year. The program will go on for 
3 years, but we authorize funds for one 
year. It will be necessary to come back 
to the Education and Labor Committee 
next year. This is the way we handled 
it under the Economic Opportunity Act 
amendment and extension. As I recall, 
we had a 1-year authorization for the 
work oo program under the poverty 

This will merely make the 
— — conform. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 

yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. As the gentleman 
knows, it has always been the position 
of the committee, since I became the 
ehairman, that it does not favor open- 
end authorizations. Therefore, on this 
side I will accept the amendment. I 
— the gentleman's side will support 


=r QUIE. I thank the chairman. I 
am sure they will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF OREGON 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment for 
part B of title IV of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of 
Oregon: On page 43, strike out une 1 and 
all that follows through line 4 on page 70, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Part B—Federal, State, and private pro- 

grams of low-interest insured loans to stu- 

dents in institutions of higher education 
“Statement of Purpose and Appropriations 
Authorized 

“Sec, 421. (a) The purpose of this part 
is to enable the Commissioner (1) to encour- 
age States and nonprofit private Institutions 
and organizations to establish adequate loan 
insurance programs for students in eligible 
institutions (as defined in section 434), (2) 
to provide a Federal program of student loan 
insurance for students who do not have rea- 
sonable access to a State or private nonprofit 
program of student loan insurance covered 
by an agreement under section 428(b), and 
(3) to pay a portion of the interest on loans 
to qualified students which are made by a 
State or which are insured under this part 
or under a program of a State or of a non- 
profit private institution or organization 
which meets the requirements of section 
428(a) (1) (A). 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 


“(1) there are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the student loan insurance fund 

(established by section 431) (A) the sum 
a $1,000,000, and (B) such further sums, 
if any, as may become necessary for the ade- 
quacy of the student loan insurance fund, 

“(2) there are authorized to be appro- 
priated, for payments under section 428 with 
respect to interest on student loans, such 
sums for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
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and s fiscal years, as may be re- 
quired therefor, and 

“(3) there are authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $17,500,000 for making 
advances pursuant to section 422 for the 
reserve funds of State and nonprofit private 
student loan insurance programs. 
Sums appropriated under clauses (1) and 
(2) of this subsection shall remain available 
until expended, and sums appropriated un- 
der clause (3) of this subsection shall re- 
main available for advances under section 
422 until the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968. 


“Advances for Reserve Funds of State and 
Nonprofit Private Loan Insurance Programs 

“Sec. 422. (a)(1) From the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to clause (3) of section 
421(b), the Commissioner is authorized to 
make advances to any State with which he 
has made an agreement pursuant to section 
428(b) for the purpose of helping to estab- 
lish or strengthen the reserve fund of the 
student loan insurance program covered by 
that agreement. If for any of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1966, June 30, 1967, 
or June 30, 1968, a State does not have a 
student loan insurance program covered by 
an agreement made pursuant to section 
428(b), and the Commissioner determines 
after consultation with the chief executive 
officer of that State that there is no reason- 
able likelihood that the State will have such 
a student loan insurance program for such 
year, the Commissioner may make advances 
for such year for the same purpose to one 
or more nonprofit private institutions or 
organizations with which he has made an 
agreement pursuant to section 428(b) in” 
order to enable students in that State to 
participate in a program of student loan in- 
surance covered by such an agreement. The 
Commissioner may make advances under 
this subsection both to a State program 
(with which he has such an agreement) and 
to one or more private institutions 
or organizations (with which he has such 
an agreement) in that State if he deter- 
mines that such advances are necessary in 
order that students at every eligible institu- 
tion have access through such institution 
to a student loan insurance which 
meets the requirements of section 428(b) (1). 

“(2) Advances pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be upon such terms and condi- 
tions (including conditions relating to the 
time or times of payment) consistent with 
the requirements of section 428(b) as the 
Commissioner determines will best carry out 
the purposes of this section. Advances made 
by the Commissioner under this subsec- 
tion shall be repaid within such period as the 
Commissioner may deem to be appropriate 
in each case in the light of the maturity and 
solvency of the reserve fund for which the 
advance was made. 

“(b) The total of the advances to any 
State pursuant to subsection (a) may not 
exceed an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 2% per centum of $700,000,000 as the 
population of that State aged eighteen to 
twenty-two, inclusive, bears to the total 
population of all the States aged eighteen to 
twenty-two inclusive. If the amount so 
determined for any State, however, is less 
than $25,000, it shall be increased to $25,000 
and the total of the increases thereby re- 
quired shall be derived by proportionately 
reducing (but not below $25,000) the amount 
so determined for each of the remaining 
States. Advances to nonprofit private in- 
stitutions and organizations pursuant to 
subsection (a) may be in such amounts as 
the Commissioner determines will best 
achieve the purposes for which they are 
made, except that the sum of (1) advances 
to such institutions and organizations for 
the benefit of students in any State plus 
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(2) the amounts advanced to such State, 
may not exceed the maximum amount 
which may be advanced to that State pur- 
suant to the first two sentences of this sub- 
section. For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the population aged eighteen to twen- 
ty-two inclusive, of each State and of all 
the States shall be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data available to him. 


“Effect of Adequate Non-Federal Programs 

“SEC. 423. The Commissioner shall not is- 
sue certificates of insurance under seetion 
429 to lenders in a State if he determines 
that every eligible institution has reasonable 
access in that State to a State or private 
nonprofit student loan insurance program 
which is covered by an agreement under sec- 
tion 428(b). 


“Scope and Duration of Loan Insurance 
Program 


“Sec. 424. (a) The total principal amount 
of new loans made and installments paid 
pursuant to lines of credit (as defined in 
section 434) to students covered by in- 
surance under this part shall not exceed 
$700,000,009 in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, $1,000,000,000 in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and $1,400,00C,000 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. Thereafter, 
insurance pursuant to this part may be 
granted only for loans made (or for loan 
installments paid pursuant to lines of credit) 
to enable students, who have obtained prior 
loans insured under this part, to continue 
or complete their educational program; but 
no insurance may be granted for any loan 
made or installment paid after June 30, 1972. 

“(b) The Commissioner may, ff he finds 
it necessary to do so in order to assure an 
equitable distribution of the benefits of 
this part, assign, within the maximum 
amounts specified in subsection (a), insur- 
ance quotas applicable to eligible lenders, 
or to States or areas, and may from time to 


time reassign unused portions of these 
quotas. 


“Limitations on Individual Loans and on 
Insurance 


“Sec. 425. (a) The total of the loans made 
to a student in any academic year or its 
equivalent (as determined under regulations 
of the Commissioner) which may be covered 
by insurance under this part may not exceed 
$1,500 in the case of a graduate or profes- 
sional student (as defined in regulations of 
the Commissioner), or $1,000 in the case of 
any other student. The aggregate insured 
unpaid principal amount of all such insured 
loans made to any student shall not at any 
time exceed $7,500 in the case of any gradu- 
ate or professional student (as defined in 
regulations of the Commissioner, and melud- 
ing any such insured loans made to such 
person before he became a graduate or pro- 
fessional student), or $5,000 im the case of 
any other student. The annual insurable 
Umit per student shall not be deemed to be 
exceeded by a line of credit under which ac- 
tual payments by the lender to the borrow- 
er will not be made in any year in excess 
of the annual limit. 

“(b) The insurance liability on any loan 
insured under this part shall be 100 per 
centum of the unpaid balance of the prin- 
cipal amount of the loan. Such insurance 
ability shall not include ability for inter- 
est whether or not that interest has been 
added to the principal amount of the loan. 

“Sources of Funds 

“Sec. 426. Loans made by eligible lenders 
in accordance with this part shall be insur- 
able whether made from funds fully owned 
by the lender or from funds held by the 
lender in a trust or similar capacity and 
available for such loans. 
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“Eligibility of Student Borrowers and Terms 
of Student Loans 

“Sec. 427. (a) A loan by an eligible lender 
shall be insurable under the provisions of 
this part only if— 

“(1) made to a student who (A) has been 
accepted for enrollment at an eligible insti- 
tution or, in the case of a student already at- 
tending such institution, is in rood stand- 
ing there as determined by the institution, 
and (B) is carrying at least one-half of the 
normal full-time workload as determined by 
the institution, and (C) has provided the 
lender with a statement of the institution 
which sets forth a schedule of the tuition 
and fees applicable to that student and its 
estimate of the cost of board and room for 
such a student; and 

“(2) evidenced by a note or other written 

ement which— 

“(A) is made without security and without 
endorsement, except that if the borrower is 
a minor and such note or other written 
agreement executed by him would not, un- 
der the applicable law, create a binding ob- 
ligation, endorsement may be required. 

“(B) provides for repayment (except as 
provided in subsection (c) of the principal 
amount of the loan in installments over a 
period of not less than five years (unless 
sooner repaid) nor more than ten years be- 
ginning not earlier than six months nor later 
than one year after the date on which the 
student ceases to carry at an eligible institu- 
tion at least one-half the normal full-time 
academic workload as determined by the in- 
stitution, except that (i) the period of the 
loan may not exceed fifteen years from the 
execution of the note or written agreement 
evidencing it and (ii) the note or other writ- 
ten instrument may contain such provisions 
relating to repayment in the event of default 
in the payment of interest or in the payment 
of the cost of insurance premiums, or other 
default by the borrower, as may be author- 
ized by regulations of the Commissioner in 
effect at the time the loan is made. 

“(C) provides for interest on the unpaid 
principal balance of the loan at a yearly rate, 
not exceeding the applicable maximum rate 

and defined by the Secretary 
(within the limits set forth in subsection 
(b)) on a national, regional, or other appro- 
priate basis, which interest shall be payable 
in installments over the period of the loan 
except that, if provided in the note or other 
written agreement, any interest payable by 
the student may be deferred until not later 
than the date upon which repayment of the 
first installment of principal falls due, in 
which case interest that has so accrued dur- 
ing that perlod may be added on that date 
to the principal (but without thereby in- 
creasing the insurance liability under this 


part), 

“(D) provides that the lender will not col- 
lect or attempt to collect from the borrower 
any portion of the interest on the note which 
is payable by the Commissioner under this 


“(E) entitles the student borrower to ac- 
celerate without penalty repayment of the 
whole or any part of the loan, and 

“(F) contains such other terms and con- 
ditions, consistent with the provisions of 
this part and with the regulations issued by 
the Commissioner pursuant to this part, as 
may be agreed upon by the parties to such 
loan, including, if agreed upon, a provision 
requiring the borrower to pay to the lender, 
in addition to principal and interest, amounts 
equal to the insurance premiums payable by 
the lender to the Commissioner with respect 
to such loan. 

“(b) No maximum rate of interest pre- 
scribed and defined by the Secretary for the 
purposes of clause (2)(C) of subsection (a) 
may exceed 6 per centum per annum on the 
unpaid principal balance of the loan, except 
that under circumstances which threaten to 
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impede the carrying out of the purposes of 
this part, one or more of such maximum rates 
of interest may be as high as 7 per centum 
per annum on the unpaid principal balance 
of the loan. 

“(c) The total of the payments by a bor- 
rower during any year of any repayment 
period with respect to the aggregate amount 
of all loans to that borrower which are in- 
sured under this part shall not be less than 
$360 or the balance of all of such loans (to- 
gether with interest thereon), whichever 
amount is less. 


“Federal Payments To Reduce Student 
Interest Costs 

“Sec. 428. (a)(1) Each student who has 
received a loan— 

“(A) which is insured under this part; 

“(B) which was made for study at an 
eligible institution under a State student loan 
program (meeting criteria prescribed by the 
Commissioner), and which was contracted 
for, and paid to the student, within the 
period specified by paragraph (4); or 

“(C) which is insured under a program of 
a State or of a nonprofit private institution 
or organization, which was contracted for, 
and paid to the student, within the period 
specified in paragraph (4), and which— 

“(1) in the case of a loan insured prior to 
July 1, 1967, was made by an eligible lender 
and is insured under a program which meets 
the requirements of subparagraph (E) of 
subsection (b) (1) and provides that repay- 
ment of such loan shall be in installments 
beginning not earlier than sixty days after 
the student ceases to pursue a course of 
study (as described in subparagraph (D) of 
subsection (b) (1)) at an eligible institution, 
or 


“(il) In the case of a loan insured after 
June 30, 1967, is insured under a program 
covered by an agreement made pursuant to 
subsection (b), 
and whose adjusted family income is less 
than $15,000 at the time of execution of the 
note or written agreement evidencing such 
loan, shall be entitled to have paid on his be- 
half and for his account to the holder of the 
loan, over the period of the loan, a portion 
of the interest on the loan. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the adjusted family 
income of a student shall be determined pur- 
suant to regulations of the Commissioner in 
effect at the time of the execution of the note 
or written agreement evidencing the loan. 
Such regulations shall provide for taking 
into account such factors, including family 
size, as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 

“(2) The portion of the interest on a loan 
which a student is entitled to have paid on 
his behalf and for his account to the holder 
of the loan pursuant to paragraph (1) shall 
be equal to the total amount of the interest 
on the unpaid principal amount of the loan 
which accrues prior to the beginning of the 
repayment period of the loan, and 3 per 
centum per annum of the unpaid principal 
amount of the loan (excluding interest which 
has been added to principal) thereafter; but 
such portion of the interest on a loan shall 
not exceed, for any period, the amount of 
the interest on that loan which is payable by 
the student after taking into consideration 
the amount of any interest on that loan 
which the student is entitled to have paid on 
his behalf for that period under any State 
or private loan insurance program. In the 
absence of fraud by the lender, that deter- 
mination shall be final so far as the obliga- 
tion of the Commissioner to pay a portion of 
the interest on a loan is concerned. The 
holder of a loan with respect to which pay- 
ments are required to be made under this 
section shall be deemed to have a contractual 
right, as against the United States, to receive 
from the Commissioner the portion of inter- 
est which has been so determined. The 
Commissioner shall pay this portion of the 
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interest to the holder of the loan on behalf 
of and for the account of the borrower at 
such times as may be specified in regulations 
in force when the applicable agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to subsection (b) was 
made, or if the loan was made by a State 
or is insured under a program which is not 
covered by such an agreement, at such times 
as may be specified in regulations in force 
at the time the loan was paid to the student. 

“(3) Each holder of a loan with respect to 
which payments of interest are required to 
be made by the Commissioner shall submit to 
the Commissioner, at such time or times 
and in such manner as he may prescribe, 
statements containing such information as 
may be required by or pursuant to regulation 
for the purpose of enabling the Commis- 
sioner to determine the amount of the pay- 
ment which he must make with respect to 
that loan. 

“(4) The period referred to in subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C) of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall begin on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and end on June 30, 1968, 
except that, in the case of a loan made or 
insured under a student loan or loan insur- 
ance program, to enable a student who has 
obtained a prior loan made or insured under 
such program to continue his educational 
program, such period shall end on June 30, 
1972. 

“(5) No payment may be made under this 
section with respect to the interest on a 
loan made from a student loan fund estab- 
lished under title II of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

“(b)(1) Any State or any nonprofit pri- 
vate institution or organization may enter 
into an agreement with the Commissioner for 
the purpose of entitling students who receive 
loans which are insured under a student loan 
insurance program of that State, institution, 
or organization to have made on their be- 
half payments equal to those provided for 
in subsection (a) if the Commissioner deter- 
mines that the student loan insurance pro- 


gram— 

“(A) authorizes the insurance of not less 
than $1,000 nor more than $1,500 in loans 
to any individual student in any academic 
year or its equivalent (as determined under 
regulations of the Commissioner) ; 

“(B) authorizes the insurance of loans to 
any individual student for at least six aca- 
demic years of study or their equivalent 
(as determined under regulations of the 
Commissioner) ; 

“(C) provides that (i) the student bor- 
rower shall be entitled to accelerate with- 
out penalty the whole or any part of an 
insured loan, (ii) the period of any insured 
loan may not exceed fifteen years from the 
date of execution of the note or other writ- 
ten evidence of the loan, and (ili) the note 
or other written evidence of any loan may 
contain such provisions relating to repay- 
ment in the event of default by the bor- 
rower as may be authorized by regulations 
of the Commissioner in effect at the time 
such note or written evidence was executed; 

“(D) subject to subparagraph (C), pro- 
vides that, where the total of the insured 
loans to any student which are held by any 
one person exceeds $2,000, repayment of such 
loans shall be in installments over a period 
of not less than five years nor more than 
ten years beginning not earlier than six 
months nor later than one year after the 
student ceases to pursue a full-time course 
of study at an eligible institution, except 
that if the program provides for the insur- 
ance of loans for part-time study at eligi- 
ble institutions the program shall provide 
that such repayment period shall begin not 
earlier than six months nor later than one 
year after the student ceases to carry at an 
eligible institution at least one-half the nor- 
mal full-time academic workload as deter- 
mined by the institution; 
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„(E) authorizes interest on the unpaid 
balance of the loan at a yearly rate not in 
excess of 6 per centum per annum on the 
unpaid principal balance of the loan (ex- 
clusive of any premium for insurance which 
may be passed on to the borrower); 

“(F) insures not less than 80 per centum 
of the unpaid principal of loans insured un- 
der the program; 

“(G) does not provide for collection of an 
excessive insurance premium; 

“(H) provides that the benefits of the loan 
insurance program will not be denied any 
student because of his family income or 
lack of need if his adjusted family income 
at the time the note or written agreement 
is executed is less than $15,000 (as deter- 
mined pursuant to the regulations of the 
Commissioner prescribed under section 428 

a) (1)); 

, “(I) provides that a student may obtain 
insurance under the program for a loan for 
any year of study at an eligible institution; 
and 

“(J) in the case of a State program, pro- 
vides that such State program is adminis- 
tered by a single State agency, or by one or 
more nonprofit private institutions or organ- 
izations under the supervision of a single 
State agency. 

“(2) Such an agreement shall— 

“(A) provide that the holder of any such 
loan will be required to submit to the Com- 
missioner, at such time or times and in such 
manner as he may prescribe, statements con- 
taining such information as may be required 
by or pursuant to regulation for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Commissioner to deter- 
mine the amount of the payment which he 
must make with respect to that loan; 

“(B) include such other provisions as may 
be necessary to protect the financial interest 
of the United States and promote the pur- 
poses of this part and as are agreed to by 
the Commissioner and the State or private 
organization or institution; and 

“(C) provide for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
to carry out his function under this part and 
for keeping such records and for affording 
such access thereto as the Commissioner may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. 


“Certificates of Insurance—Effective Date of 
Insurance 

“Sec. 429. (a) (1) If, upon application by 
an eligible lender, made upon such form, 
containing such information, and supported 
by such evidence as the Commissioner may 
require, and otherwise in conformity with 
this section, the Commissioner finds that the 
applicant has made a loan to an eligible stu- 
dent which is insurable under the provisions 
of this part, he may issue to the applicant 
a certificate of insurance covering the loan 
and setting forth the amount and terms of 
the insurance. 

“(2) Insurance evidenced by a certificate 
of insurance pursuant to subsection (a) (1) 
shall become effective upon the date of is- 
suance of the certificate, except that the 
Commissioner is authorized, in accordance 
with regulations, to issue commitments with 
respect to proposed loans, or with t to 
lines (or proposed lines) of credit, submitted 
by eligible lenders, and in that event, upon 
compliance with subsection (a)(1) by the 
lender, the certificate of insurance may be 
issued effective as of the date when any loan, 
or any payment by the lender pursuant to a 
line of credit, to be covered by such insur- 
ance was made. Such insurance shall cease 
to be effective upon sixty days’ default by 
the lender in the payment of any install- 
ment of the premiums payable pursuant to 
subsection (c). 

“(3) An application submitted pursuant 
to subsection (a)(1) shall contain (A) an 
agreement by the applicant to pay, in accord- 
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ance with regulations, the premiums fixed by 
the Commissioner pursuant to subsection 
(c), and (B) an agreement by the applicant 
that if the loan is covered by insurance the 
applicant will submit such supplementary 
reports and statements during the effective 
period of the loan agreement, upon such 
forms, at such times, and containing such 
information as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe by or pursuant to regulation. 

“(b) (1) In lieu of requiring a separate 
insurance application and issuing a separate 
certificate of insurance for each student loan 
made by an eligible lender as provided in 
subsection (a), the Commissioner may, in 
accordance with regulations consistent with 
section 424, issue to any eligible lender apply- 
ing therefor a certificate of comprehensive 
insurance coverage which shall, without fur- 
ther action by the Commissioner, insure all 
insurable loans made by that lender, on or 
after the date of the certificate and before 
a specified cutoff date, within the limits of 
an aggregate maximum amount stated in the 
certificate. Such regulations may provide 
for conditioning such insurance, with respect 
to any loan, upon compliance by the lender 
with such requirements (to be stated or in- 
corporated by reference in the certificate) as 
in the Commissioner’s Judgment will best 
achieve the purpose of this subsection while 
protecting the financial interest of the 
United States and promoting the objectives 
of this part, including (but not limited to) 
provisions as to the reporting of such loans 
and information relevant thereto to the 
Commissioner and as to the payment of 
initial and other premiums and the effect of 
default therein, and including provision for 
confirmation by the Commissioner from time 
to time (through endorsement of the certifi- 
cate) of the coverage of specific new loans 
by such certificate, which confirmation shall 
be incontestable by the Commissioner in the 
absence of fraud or misrepresentation of fact 
or patent error. 

“(2) If the holder of a certificate of com- 
prehensive insurance issued under this sub- 
section grants to a student a line of credit 
extending beyond the cutoff date specified in 
that certificate, loans or payments thereon 
made by the holder after that date pursuant 
to the line of credit shall not be deemed to 
be included in the coverage of that certifi- 
cate except as may be specifically provided 
therein; but, subject to the limitations of 
section 424, the Commissioner may, in ac- 
cordance with regulations, make commit- 
ments to insure such future loans or vay- 
ments, and such commitments may be 
honored either as provided in subsection (a) 
or by inclusion of such insurance in com- 
prehensive coverage under this subsection 
for the period or periods in which such 
future loans or payments are made. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall, pursuant to 
regulations, charge for insurance on cach 
loan under this part a premium in an amount 
not to exceed one-fourth of 1 per centum per 
year of the unpaid principal amount of 
such loan (excluding interest added to prin- 
cipal), payable in advance, at such time 
and in such manner as may be prescribed 
by the Commissioner. Such regulations may 
provide that such premium shall not be 
payable, or if paid shall be refundable, with 
respect to any period after default in the 
payment of principal or interest or after the 
borrower has died or becomes totally and 
permanently disabled, if (1) notice of such 
default or other event has been duly given, 
and (2) request for payment of the loss in- 
sured has been made or the Com- 
missioner has made such payment on his 
own motion pursuant to section 430(a). 

“(d) The rights of an eligible lender 
arising under insurance evidenced by a cer- 
tificate of insurance issued to it under this 
section may be assigned as security by such 
lender only to another eligible lender, and 
subject to regulation by the Commissioner. 
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“(e) The consolidation of the obligations 
of two or more insured loans obtained by a 
student borrower in any fiscal year into a 
single obligation evidenced by a single in- 
strument of indebtedness shall not affect the 
insurance by the United States. If the loans 
thus consolidated are covered by separste 
certificates of insurance issued under sub- 
section (a), the Commissioner may upon sur- 
render of the original certificates issue a new 
certificate of insurance in accordance with 
that subsection upon the consolidated obli- 
gation; if they are covered by a single com- 
prehensive certificate issued under subsec- 
tion (b), the Commissioner may amend that 
certificate accordingly. 


“Procedure on Default, Death, or Disability 
of Student 

“Sec. 430. (a) Upon default by the stu- 
dent borrower on any loan covered by in- 
surance pursuant to this title, or upon the 
death of the student borrower or a finding 
by the insurance beneficiary that the bor- 
rower has become totally and permanently 
disabled (as determined in accordance with 
regulations established by the Commis- 
sioner) before the loan has been repaid in 
full, and prior to the commencement of 
suit or other enforcement proceeding upon 
security for that loan, the insurance bene- 
ficiary shall promptly notify the Commis- 
sioner, and the Commissioner shall if re- 
quested (at that time or after further col- 
lection efforts) by the beneficiary, or 
may on his own motion, if the insurance 
is still in effect, pay to the beneficiary the 
amount of the loss sustained by the in- 
sured upon that loan as soon as that amount 
has been determined. The ‘amount of the 
loss“ on any loan shall, for the purposes of 
this subsection and subsection (b), be 
deemed to be an amount equal to the unpaid 
balance of the principal amount of the loan. 

“(b) Upon payment by the Commissioner 
of the insured portion of the loss pursuant 
to subsection (a), the United States shall 
be subrogated to all of the rights of the 
holder of the obligation upon the insured 
loan and shall be entitled to an assignment 
of the note or other evidence of the insured 
loan by the insurance beneficiary. If the 
net recovery made by the Commissioner on 
a loan after deduction of the cost of that 
recovery (including reasonable administra- 
tive costs) exceeds the amount of the loss, 
the excess shall be paid over to the insured. 

“(c) Nothing in this section or in this 
part shall be construed to preclude any 
forbearance for the benefit of the student 
borrower which may be agreed upon by the 
parties to the insured loan and approved by 
the Commissioner, or to preclude forbearance 
by the Commissioner in the enforcement of 
the insured obligation after payment on that 
insurance, or to require collection of the 
amount of any loan by the insurance bene- 
ficlary or by the Commissioner from the 
estate of a deceased borrower or from a bor- 
rower found by the insurance beneficiary to 
have become permanently and totally dis- 
abled. 

“(d) Nothing in this section or in this 
part shall be construed to excuse the holder 
of a loan from exercising reasonable care 
and diligence in the making and collection 
of loans under the provisions of this part. 
If the Commissioner, after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing to an eligible 
lender, finds that it has substantially failed 
to exercise such care and diligence or to 
make the reports and statements required 
under section 428(a)(3) and section 429(a) 
(3), or to pay the required insurance pre- 
miums, he shall disqualify that lender for 
further insurance on loans granted pursuant 
to this part until he is satisfied that its 
failure has ceased and finds that there is 
reasonable assurance that the lender will in 
the future exercise n care and dili- 
gence or comply with such requirements, as 
the case may be. 
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“(e) As used in this section— 
term ‘insurance beneficiary’ 


“(2) the term ‘default’ includes only such 
defaults as have existed for (A) one hundred 
and twenty days in the case of a loan which 
is repayable in monthly installments, or 
(B) one hundred and eighty days in the case 
of a loan which is repayable in less freqeunt 
installments. 

“Insurance Fund 

“Sec. 431. (a) There is hereby established 
a student loan insurance fund (hereinafter in 
this section called the ‘fund’) which shall 
be available without fiscal year limitation to 
the Commissioner for making payments in 
connection with the default of loans insured 
under this part. All amounts received by the 
Commissioner as premium charges for in- 
surance and as receipts, earnings, or pro- 
ceeds derived from any claim or other assets 
acquired by the Commissioner in connection 
with his operations under this part, and any 
other moneys, property, or assets derived 
by the Commissioner from his operations in 
connection with this section, shall be de- 
posited in the fund. All payments in con- 
nection with the default of loans insured 
under this part shall be paid from the fund. 
Moneys in the fund not needed for current 
operations under this section may be invested 
in bonds or other obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the United 
States. 

“(b) If at any time the moneys in the 
fund are insufficient to make payments in 
connection with the default of any loan in- 
sured under this part, the Commissioner is 
authorized to issue to the Secretary of the 
Treasury notes or other obligations in such 
forms and denominations, bearing such ma- 
turities, and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such notes or other obliga- 
tions shall bear interest at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturities 
during the month preceding the issuance of 
the notes or other obligations. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to purchase any notes and othe- obli- 
gations issueq hereunder and for that pur- 
pose he is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under that 
Act, as amended, are extended to include any 
purchases of such notes and obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time sell any of the notes or other obliga- 
tions acquired by him under this subsection. 
All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of such notes or 
other obligations shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. 
Sums borrowed under this subsection shall 
be deposited in the fund and redemption 
of such notes and obligations shall be made 
by the Commissioner from such fund. 

“Legal Powers and Responsibilities 

“SEC. 432. (a) In the perforinance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this part, the Com- 
missioner may— 

“(1) prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 


t; 

“(2) sue and be sued in any court of rec- 
ord of a State having general jurisdiction or 
in any district court of the United States, and 
such district courts shall have jurisdiction 
of civil actions arising under this part with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy, and 
any action instituted under this subsection 
by or against the Commissioner shall survive 
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notwithstanding any change in the person 
occupying the office of Commissioner or any 
vacancy in that office; but no attachment, 
injunction, garnishment, or other similar 
process, mesne or final, shall be issued against 
the Commissioner or property under his con- 
trol, and nothing herein shall be construed 
to except litigation arising out of activities 
under this part from the application of sec- 
tions 507(b) and 2679 of title 28 of the United 
States Code and of section 367 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 316); 

“(3) include in any contract for insur- 
ance such terms, conditions, and covenants 
relating to repayment of principal and pay- 
ment of interest, relating to his obligations 
and rights and to those of eligible lenders, 
and borrowers in case of default, and relat- 
ing to such other matters as the Commis- 
sioner determines to be necessary to assure 
that the purposes of this part will be 
achieved; and any term, condition, and cove- 
nant made pursuant to this clause or any 
other provisions of this part may be modi- 
flod by the Commissioner if he determines 
that modification is necessary to protect the 
financial interest of the United States; 

“(4) subject to the specific limitations in 
this part, consent to the modification, with 
respect to rate of interest, time of payment 
of any installment of principal and interest 
or any portion thereof, or any other provi- 
sion of any note or other mstrument evi- 
dencing a loan which has been insured 
under this part; 

“(5) enforce, 
claim on, or 
insurance; and 

“(6) enforce, pay, compromise, waive, or 
release any right, title, cialm, lien, or demand, 
however acquired, including any equity or 
any right or redemption. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall, with respect 
to the financial operations arising by reason 
of this part— 

“(1) prepare annually and submit a 
budget program as provided for wholly 
owned Government corporations by the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act; and 

“(2) maintain with respect to insurance 
under this part an integral set of accounts, 
which shall be audited annually by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in accordance with 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions, as provided 
by section 105 of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, except that the transac- 
tions of the Commissioner, including the 
settlement of insurance claims and of claims 
for payments pursuant to section 428, and 
transactions related thereto and vouchers 
approved by the Commissioner in connec- 
tion with such transactions, shall be final 
and conclusive upon all accounting and 
other officers of the Government. 


“Participation by Federal Credit Unions in 
Federal, State, and Private Student Loan 
Insurance Programs 
“Src. 433. Notwithstanding any other pro- 

vision of law, Federal credit unions shall, 

pursuant to regulations of the Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, have 
power to make insured loans up to 10 per 
centum of their assets, to student members 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
part or in accordance with the provisions of 
any State or nonprofit private student loan 
insurance program with respect to which 
there is in effect an agreement with the 
Commissioner under section 428(b). 


“Definitions for Reduced-Interest Student 
Loan Insurance Program 

“Sec. 434. As used in this part: 

“(a) The term ‘eligible institution’ means 
an institution described in the first sentence 
of section 701 (a). 

“(b) The term ‘eligible lender’ means an 
eligible institution, an agency or instrumen- 
tality of a State, or a financial or credit in- 
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stitution (including an insurance company) 
which is subject to examination and super- 
vision by an agency of the United States or 
of any State. 

“(c) The term ‘line of credit’ means an 
arrangement or agreement between the lend- 
er and the borrower whereby a loan is paid 
out by the lender to the borrower in annual 
installments, or whereby the lender agrees 
to make, in addition to the initial loan, ad- 
ditional loans in subsequent years.” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (interrupting 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the substitute amendment be dis- 
pensed with. This is something I have 
discussed with the minority side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I find that this is very 
acceptable. I opposed this section of the 
bill when it came out of the committee. 
This was worked out with the adminis- 
tration and the Bankers Association. I 
wili accept the amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are moving quite fast. Amend- 
ments are being offered and agreed to on 
both sides. Those of us who do not serve 
on the committee are at a loss to know 
what is involved. 

I should like to know what the amend- 
ment is all about. I heard something 
about going from page 43 to page 70. I 
cannot follow that. I should like to 
know a little about what is going on. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, part of this substitute amendment 
is really clarifying language. It begins 
on page 43. These are four substantive 
changes approved by both the majority 
and the minority sides. 

This refers to the guaranteed-loan 
program for students, and it is designed 
especially for those students who come 
from middle-income families. 

One of the most important substantive 
changes is that they will authorize ad- 
vances for reserve funds of nonprofit 
private loan insurance programs if a 
State will not have a program during 
the next 3 fiscal years. 

It also provides for a 2-year transi- 
tional program of interest subsidy pay- 
ments for student borrowers who borrow 
under programs which do not meet all 
of the Federal standards. It also deletes 
the requirement that the States match 
the Federal advances to the reserve 
funds of State loan insurance programs. 
It also makes it absolutely clear that the 
Federal loan insurance program will be 
on a standby basis only. 

These are the substantive changes, 
They have been worked out very, very 
carefully with the American Banking 
Asociation, the Office of Education, and 
the United Student Aid Fund. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire], that they do 
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strengthen the bill and clarify a couple 
of points which were in question. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Whereas there was a ques- 
tion on the language in the bill, what 
this would do and the intent of this is 
it would encourage private nonprofit in- 
stitutions and State organizations to 
enter into student loan programs and 
would encourage their programs. For 
that reason I am in support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do I under- 
stand we are discontinuing loans made 
by the colleges and all loans will be 
made through financial institutions? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No; that is 
not correct. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that the National 
Defense Education Act loan program is 
still in existence. It is not touched by 
part B of title IV. This is a separate 
loan program and is designed for those 
students who do not qualify for the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act loans be- 
cause they come from families that have 
a higher income and therefore they 
would be ineligible for National Defense 
Education Act loans. It does not at all 
affect the National Defense Education 
Act, but it does provides for a guaranteed 
loan program which would be adminis- 
tered through banks or through credit 
unions or insurance companies. It is 
designed to strengthen the State loan 
programs. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. As the gen- 
tlewoman knows, I have been trying for 
2 or 3 years here to get these loans made 
through financial institutions so as to 
give some responsibility or feeling of re- 
sponsibility to the student and have the 
student have the opportunity to do busi- 
ness and learn about what a loan is and 
the obligation which it carries. As I 
understand it, you are not accomplish- 
ing that at all but only making this 
available to people who actually do not 
need loans. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No. It is not 
a loan program for students who do not 
need it, because if they do not need it, 
they would not borrow. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Let me ask 
this question: Was any consideration 
given to trying to have the loan program 
relieve the colleges of their responsibili- 
ties and the bookkeeping and all those 
things that they have and get these loans 
into private institutions? Has it been 
discussed and has any consideration been 
given to that? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I will say to 
the gentleman that this may be the first 
step in that direction. I really think 
this part of the bill carries out the pur- 
pose which the gentleman from Missouri 
stated on the floor, in hoping that the 
banks will more actively participate in 
student loan programs. It is also my 
hope that State student loan insurance 
programs will include other eligible lend- 
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ing institutions, such as Federal credit 
unions. Such lending institutions can 
also be of tremendous assistance in this 
effort. In fact, it should be called the 
Jones amendment, and I will be very 
glad to have it called that. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No, but you 
keep telling me all the time that we are 
going to do it and we are going to do 
it, but we never get around to it. I know 
my colleges are having trouble in carry- 
ing on all of this bookkeeping. They 
are having difficulty, as I pointed out on 
the floor some time ago, with some of 
the colleges getting behind 20 percent on 
their loans. That is not a good thing 
to happen. I think we should give more 
attention to putting these loans through 
regular financial institutions. Let the 
Federal Government guarantee them but 
have the obligation for collecting them 
with the bank itself. They would be a 
little more efficient in doing it and would 
be doing a service to the student himself 
who makes the loan. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is the 
purpose of this provision. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONAS. Has there been unani- 
mous consent granted to dispense with 
the reading of this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS. I regret that. I would 
like to have heard the amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GRIFFIN 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two amendments and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc. 
One is an amendment to title IV and 
one is an amendment to title V. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: Be- 
ginning on page 33, strike out line 2 and all 
that follows down through line 19 on page 
40, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Part A—Amendment to National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 


“Definition of Institution of Higher 
Education 


“Sec. 401. Section 103 (b) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is”. 

Page 73, line 5, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 
501.”. 

Page 73, insert after line 10 the following: 

“(b) Section 101 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„d) For the purposes of making grants 
for providing academic facilities for public 
community colleges and public technical in- 
stitutions, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $74,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending on June 30, 1966.“ 

Page 73, strike out lines 12 and 13, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: š 

“Sec. 502. (a) Section 102 of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 is amended 
by striking out ‘Of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 101 for any fiscal year, 
22 per centum’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “The funds appropriated for 
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any fiscal year pursuant to section 101(d) 
plus 22 per centum of the funds appropriated 
for such year pursuant to section 101(b)’. 
“(b) Section 105 (a) (2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out”. 
Redesignate subsections (b) and (c) of 
section 502 as (c) and (d), respectively. 


Mr. GRIFFIN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendments). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent in view of 
the fact that this is an amendment which 
strikes out funds in this bill for scholar- 
ship programs and that the other amend- 
ment incorporates the sums into the con- 
struction program for community col- 
leges, that the amendments be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, copies 
of these amendments have been avail- 
able to the majority members of the 
Committee throughout the debate. The 
two amendments are simple. One would 
strike out the provisions in title IV 
which set up a new scholarship pro- 
gram. There is some $74 million author- 
ized in the first year for scholarships. 
They are called opportunity grants“ in 
the bill, but they are Federal scholar- 
ships. 

The second amendment would trans- 
fer that $74 million and add it to the 
higher education facilities construction 
program. The money would be avail- 
able for the development and expansion 
of community junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutes. 

As I indicated earlier in my remarks 
during general debate it seems to me 
that, in many respects, we are at a cross- 
roads as we consider the ways available 
to make a college education available 
for as many qualified students as possi- 
ble in this country. As proposed in this 
bill, the Federal Government can start 
down the scholarship road. We could 
begin handing out money which does not 
have to be repaid Obviously, this road 
will involve a tremendous amount of ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. 

Or, we could go down another road. 
We could concentrate a much greater 
effort on the development of a junior 
college in every community of any size 
in this country with the goal ahead of 
making 14 years of school available at a 
minimum cost to every boy and girl in 
this country. 

Earlier I pointed out that the average 
annual cost of a college education today 
is some $1,700. I should have added that 
this is the annual cost at a State-sup- 
ported institution. The cost would 
probably be higher at a private college. 

Obviously, a major portion of the cost 
of going to college is room and board. 
I know from the experience gained in my 
home community, where we have a com- 
munity college, that many local high 
school graduates with limited economic 
means—and yes, many who did not grad- 
uate in the top third of their class, have 
had an opportunity to go to college be- 
cause there is a 2-year college located 
in that community. That is fine for the 
community where that junior college is 
located. 
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However, I know there are a number of 
other communities in my congressional 
district that would like to have a com- 
munity junior college. Leaders in those 
communities are working to establish 
such colleges. Eventually they will suc- 
ceed, Our State has a good program 
pointing in that direction. However, 
these community college facilities are 
needed now. They are needed within 
the next few years. 

To add $74 million to the construction 
program for junior colleges would be a 
sound investment that will pay returns 
over many years ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned that the 
scholarship program proposed in this bill 
would seriously impair the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s loan program, 

Testimony taken by the Green subcom- 
mittee indicated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be running into some trou- 
ble ahead so far as the collections are 
concerned under the NDEA loan pro- 


gram. 

It appears that more and more stu- 
dents are neglecting to repay the loans 
that they have received from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask support for the 
amendment and the adoption thereof, 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
makes it appear that you have to choose, 
on the one hand, between a program to 
provide an opportunity for young people 
from exceptionally poor families to go to 
college and a program for junior colleges, 
on the other. That is just not the case 
at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak as a very strong 
friend of junior colleges. The gentle- 
man from Michigan referred to title I 
of the Higher Education Academic 
Facilities Act that we passed in 1963 and 
to the 22-percent set-aside for junior and 
community colleges. I am proud to have 
been the one to have offered that amend- 
ment in the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. So I am a strong cham- 
pion of junior colleges. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a report 
which was prepared by the Library of 
Congress recently at my request and 
which has just been issued as a commit- 
tee print by our committee. I shall later 
ask to have the entire report placed in 
the Record. The report indicates the 
variety of Federal aid programs we now 
have for 2-year institutions of higher 
learning. I had the report prepared be- 
cause I share with the gentleman from 
Michigan a concern to strengthen the 
junior college program. So, let us not 
try to mix apples with oranges, junior 
colleges with educational opportunity 
grants for students from extremely poor 
families, 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan makes a good deal of the fact 
that a number of students from low-in- 
come families do go on to college and 
I, too, applaud this fact. I think it is 
splendid but it does not have to do with 
the purpose of the educational oppor- 
tunity grant. Its purpose is precisely 
what its name implies: a grant to pro- 
vide an opportunity for an education to 
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those students who without such assist- 
ance would not be able to go on to col- 
lege. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take a look at the 
criteria that a student has to meet be- 
fore he is able to obtain one of these 
grants. I refer to page 44 of the report 
and read as follows: 

Grants may be made only to students who 
the institution determines (1) show evidence 
of academic or creative promise and capa- 
bility of maintaining good standing in their 
course of study, (2) are of exceptional finan- 
cial need, (3) are eligible for a loan from 
such fund, and (4) would not but for an 
educational opportunity grant, be financially 
able to pursue a course of study at such 
institution of higher learning. 


Mr. Chairman, I call to the attention 
once again of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan the eloquent statement of his col- 
league on his side of the aisle, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Qu], to 
the effect that this is the best scholarship 
section that has been provided by Con- 
gress up to this point. 

Also I call to his attention that this 
educational opportunity grant program 
is on all fours with a recommendation 
which was joined in by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. um] and the very 
able gentleman from New York on the 
other side of the aisle [Mr. GOODELL] in 
January 1962, when they joined with 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Grarmo] and the gentleman from Mich- 
gan [Mr. O'Hara] and myself in recom- 
mending, as members of the bipartisan 
Advisory Group on Higher Education, 
which I had the honor to chair, an edu- 
cational opportunity grant precisely 
along the lines of title II, and I quote 
from that Advisory Group report: 

The Advisory Group has sought to find a 
way of helping promising young people from 
very low-income families who do not have 
the financial resources to go to college. 
Many students are helped by NDEA loans but 
some able students from exceptionally needy 
families, particularly girls, and especially in 
families where there are other children who 
must be supported, are unable to accept the 
risk and burden of substantial debt in order 
to continue their education. To meet their 
expenses these exceptionally needy students 
require grants-in-aid. 

It is the opinion of the Advisory Group 
that the colleges themselves have the most 
experience in seeking out these students and 
evaluating their needs. The group feels that 
a program of grants-in-aid to exceptionally 
needy students should be made part of the 
NDEA student loan program. 


Mr. Chairman, we do not here provide 
a complete grant or scholarship. The 
maximum educational grant to a stu- 
dent may not be more than one-half of 
the total amount of the student assist- 
ance which the institution, the college, 
or university makes available to the stu- 
dent, or $800, whichever is less. If we 
assume on the average a $500 educa- 
tional opportunity grant per student per 
year, the first year’s authorization 
would make it possible for some 130,000 
able students in this country, 130,000 
students from very low-income families, 
to have an opportunity for education 
who would otherwise be denied it. 

That figure is not pulled out of thin 
air, either. The results of the Project 
Talent survey show that 130,000 low- 
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income young people in the United 
States were not able to get admission to 
a college or university because they 
lacked the money to do so. It seems to 
me this Nation cannot afford the loss of 
any talent represented by the failure of 
otherwise qualified young people to ob- 
tain a college education, We are the 
richest nation in the world, but we are 
not so rich, we are not so wealthy, that 
we can turn our backs on able young 
people who would not have an opportu- 
nity to obtain a college education but 
for the modest sums this bill makes 
possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert at this point in the Recorp 
@ committee print of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor entitled, 
“Federal Agency Programs and the Two- 
Year Institutions of Higher Education“. 

[89th Cong., 1st sess., committee print] 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


JuNE 24, 1965. 

Hon. AnaM C. POWELL, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: As a member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, I am 
naturally interested in all efforts being made 
to strengthen higher education. I have been 
particularly impressed, however, with the 
development and the potential of the 2-year 
colleges. These institutions—junior and 
community colleges, technical institutes, and 
university branches—are being asked to as- 
sume increasing responsibilities for provid- 
ing higher education opportunities to addi- 
tional hundreds of thousands of our youth 
and adults. 

With the passage in 1963 of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act and the Vocational 
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Education Act, Congress the im- 
portance of these colleges by placing special 
emphasis on efforts to improve their facili- 
ties and services. Other Federal programs 
aimed in part at strengthening 2-year colleges 
include the National Defense Education Act, 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and the National Science Foundation. In 
addition, Public Health Service programs 
dealing with the preparation of nurses and 
the training of dental assistants may have 
special relevance for community colleges. 

I have felt it would be helpful to our com- 
mittee, as we consider any future legislation 
in this field, to have a comprehensive report 
of all programs through which Federal funds 
are now made available to the 2-year colleges. 
Because there has been no such survey, last 
year I requested the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to prepare 
a statement on Federal programs affecting 
2-year institutions of higher education. I 
requested that this survey enumerate such 
Federal programs with attention to funds 
available for all types of construction, the 
training and development of staff and fac- 
ulty, aid to students, and the strengthening 
and development of curriculums, especially 
those related to technical and semiprofes- 
sional manpower needs. 

This report has now been completed and it 
is a most comprehensive one. Because I be- 
lieve that members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor as well as other citizens 
interested in the 2-year institution will find 
the report valuable, I am taking the liberty 
of requesting that it be published in the form 
of a committee print. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Member of Congress. 


FOREWORD 


One of the most significant developments 
in education in recent years has been the 
nationwide growth of the 2-year college. 
Concomitantly, there has been an increase 
in the awareness of the vital role these in- 
stitutions have to play in the expansion of 
educational opportunity beyond the high 
school. 

The need for expanding educational op- 
portunity beyond the high school has been 
clearly established. Changing manpower 
requirements, a new complicated technology, 
the knowledge explosion, and the deepening 
complexity of modern life demand a higher 
level of education for realizing even the 
most fundamental individual and national 
aspirations. Quite simply, full citizenship 
for all depends on full education for all. 
As President Johnson said earlier this year, 
“Higher education is no longer a luxury, but 
a necessity.” 

The striking implications of new devel- 
opments in postsecondary education require 
that we shift our educational goals to a 
new level and seek new directions in higher 
education. It is the burgeoning junior col- 
lege which has emerged as the most prom- 
ising resource for meeting our changing edu- 
cation requirements. 

The value of the 2-year college lies in its 
unique capacity to serve multiple functions. 
The public community college, in particular, 
serves a variety of needs by offering at little 
or no cost to the student a terminal liberal 
arts program, the first 2 years of a 4-year 
program, or up-to-date occupational train- 
ing, in addition to providing a variety of 
educational and cultural activities for the 
community, This type of college points the 
way to universal education beyond the high 
school and is envisioned as “democracy’s 
college of this century.” 

Special emphasis has been placed on the 
role of the 2-year college in vocational and 
technical training for a changing world of 
work. With the need for technicians and 
semiprofessional workers expected to double 
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by 1970, the 2-year college will be a dynamic 
force in providing necessary preparation. 
The National Advisory Committee on the 
Junior College recently studied the role of 
the junior college and reported: 

“We believe that the education and career 
goals of many Americans can be accommo- 
dated, that our new manpower needs can be 
met, and that many of our social ills can be 
effectively treated by worthwhile college ex- 
perience in 2 years or less. Furthermore, 
we believe that the kind of institution which 
should accept this responsibility has already 
been developed and nurtured in many parts 
of the country. It is the junior college.” 

The importance of the junior college in 
providing effective programs is currently 
demonstrated by the keen competition 
among employers to recruit junior-college- 
trained individuals in such areas as en- 
gineering, business data processing, special- 
ized secretarial work, hotel and restaurant 
work, nursing and medical, dental and X- 
ray technology. 

With the distinctive and impressive con- 
tributions of the 2-year college, it is obvious 
that they occupy a strategic position in 
meeting our future educational challenges. 
The accelerating crisis in providing adequate 
preparation for a growing number of jobs 
requiring postsecondary education and 
training has long concerned Congress. Like- 
wise Congress has become aware of the press- 
ing demands for expansion and development 
of the junior college. Responding to these 
demands, Congress recently enacted the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 with 
special provisions for the public community 
college and technical institute. In addition, 
Congress amended the National Defense 
Education Act last year to include the 
junior college in certain programs. 

Growing interest in the junior college has 
also led to an effort to examine existing 
Federal programs related to the 2-year col- 
lege in order to help determine the extent 
and nature of Federal assistance. This com- 
mittee print is a compilation of vital infor- 
mation on such programs. I hope this report 
will be useful to all concerned with the 2- 
year institution of higher education, not 
only in discovering current avenues of sup- 
port, but also in establishing guidelines for 
future Federal participation in the develop- 
ment of the junior college. 

AnaM C. POWELL, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


This report is an attempt to present in- 
formation concerning Federal programs 
which in anyway might assist or be related 
to the 2-year institution of higher education, 
including public and private nonprofit junior 
colleges, technical institutes, and 2-year 
university branches. For purposes of pro- 
viding such information, Federal agencies 
known to administer programs relating to 
education, other than in-service training 
programs, were sent questionnaires. The 
report is based on information (fall of 1964) 
received from these Federal agencies and 
other printed sources. A listing and brief 
description of programs which involve the 
2-year institution of higher education are 
contained in part I. Part II provides in 
chart form information on programs re- 
ported by Federal agencies concerning type 
and use of assistance, authority for such 
assistance, the types of 2-year institutions 
which are eligible to participate in programs, 
the number of those institutions currently 
participating, and expenditures related to 
2-year institutions. 

It should be noted that because of (1) 
fundamental differences in the nature of the 
programs reported to us, (2) the different 
ways in which agencies keep records, and 
(3) differing procedures among the agencies 
in responding to a survey, it was not always 
possible to present complete information or 
to be consistent in the extent of detail pro- 
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vided. It should also be pointed out that 
the agencies were asked to report all pro- 
grams which authorize assistance to the 
2-year institution whether or not such 
institutions are currently benefiting. There- 
fore, many of the programs included in the 
survey are not directly applicable to the 
2-year institution although occasionally 
they might participate in or receive assist- 
ance under these programs, 


PART I. SUMMARY OF FEDERAL AGENCY PROGRAMS 
RELATING TO THE 2-YEAR INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION * 


The following is a listing and brief descrip- 
tion of Federal agency programs through 
which Federal moneys are or might be avail- 
able to the 2-year college. This section is 
compiled from the agency survey and other 
sources. In most instances the program 
descriptions provided by the agencies were 
utilized. However, in some cases it was 
necessary to supplement the survey material. 


Agency for International Development 
(Department of State) 
Education Resources Office 

Technical cooperation program: “In con- 
nection with development projects in some 
80 less developed countries of the free world, 
fianancial assistance is given annually to 
approximately 6,000 participants to under- 
take training programs in the United States. 
Many of these participants fall into the for- 
eign student programs. Although most of 
them following academic degree programs 
are studying for graduate degrees, some of 
them especially from Africa, are enrolled in 
undergraduate programs. Some of these stu- 
dents may attend junior colleges and some do 
attend technical institutes. 

In addition AID under contract occa- 
sionally utilizes the services of technical in- 
stitutes to develop overseas projects. 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Division of Nuclear Education and Training 

Nuclear equipment grants: Through 
grants to colleges and universities funds are 
provided, for the acquisition of specialized 
equipment to be used in nuclear education 
programs which cover the nuclear aspects 
of the engineering, life, and physical sci- 
ences. Although most grants are for ad- 
vanced undergraduate and graduate level 
training, 2-year institutions of higher edu- 
cation may occasionally be eligible to receive 
funds. 

Faculty training: AEC provides opera- 
tional costs, in the form of a fixed price 
contract with the host university to con- 
duct institutes for high school and college 
science teachers in the various areas of nu- 
clear science. These institutes are jointly 
supported with the National Science Foun- 
dation which provides stipends for the par- 
ticipants. Faculty from public and private 
2-year colleges, technical institutes, and uni- 
versity branches are eligible to participate 
in these institutes. 


Department of Dejense 


Department of the Army 
Office of Personnel Operations 

Civil schools program: Tuition and ex- 
penses in institutions of higher education 
are provided for enlisted men's training not 
available in military training facilities. 
Programs are usually in electronics or 
ADPS. Public junior colleges and private 
technical institutes have been utilized for 
these purposes. 

1 The following agencies and ents 
surveyed reported no activities involving the 
distribution of Federal moneys to 2-year in- 
stitutions of higher education: Department 
of Agriculture, Department of the Air Force 
(DOD), Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Peace Corps, U.S. Information 
Agency, Veterans’ Administration, and the 
Welfare Administration (HEW). 
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General educational development of mili- 
tary personnel (off-duty education): “An- 
nual DOD Appropriation Act provides for 
tuition assistance up to 75 percent per 
credit hour (not to exceed $14.25 per semes- 
ter-hour, currently) of tuition charges for 
‘off duty’ schooling at accredited high 
schools, colleges, and universities. Because 
of lack of personnel needing junior college 
training and lack of junior college facilities 
at most Army installations, most of the 
tuition assistance goes to students attending 
4-year colleges and universities.” 


U.S. Marine Corps 
Education and Information Section 


Off-duty education: Tuition assistance 
(and instructor hire) is provided to assist 
Marine Corps personnel in obtaining higher 
education through off-duty study at accred- 
ited institutions. Public and private 2-year 
colleges, university branches, and technical 
institutes are occasionally utilized. 


Department of the Navy 
Educational Services Branch 


Off-duty education: Tuition assistance is 
provided to assist naval personnel in obtain- 
ing higher education through off-duty study 
at accredited institutions. Public and pri- 
vate 2-year colleges and university branches 
are occasionally utilized for this purpose. 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


Community action programs: Grants and 
contracts and technical assistance may be 
provided by the OEO to support community 
action programs sponsored by public and 
private junior colleges, technical institutes, 
and 2-year university branches. Programs 
might include remedial education, school 
social work services, extracurricular tutor- 
ing, and work-study programs. 

Work-study programs (administered by 
HEW) : Part-time employment of college and 
university students from low-income fami- 
lies is provided through grants to institu- 
tions of higher education for the operation 
of work-study programs. Public and private 
junior colleges, technical institutes, and 2- 
year university branches are eligible to re- 
ceive funds. 


Office of Education Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 


Division of School Assistance for Federally 
Affected Areas 


Grants for the construction of school facili- 
ties and for current operating expenses 


The Federal impact program provides as- 
sistance for construction of school facilities 
and for current operating expenses of schools 
as specified in Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 for children who live on Federal 
property or with a parent employed on Fed- 
eral property. Education in the 13th and 
14th grades which is provided at public 
expense under public supervision and direc- 
tion and without tuition charge and which 
is provided as elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in the applicable State is eligible. 


Division of College and University Assistance 


National defense student loan program: 
“The student loan fund is established in 


Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-10) 
is also relevant to the 2-year institution of 
higher education. Under title III local edu- 
cational agencies may receive grants for 
financing supplementary educational centers 
and services which will work with the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools toward fur- 
nishing broader educational opportunities 
for all. Institutions of higher education are 
among the resources which could be used in 
planning and operating such a program. 
Some possible programs would involve re- 
medial instruction, guidance and counseling, 
psychological and social work services, and 
artistic and cultural activities. 
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every eligible institution of higher education 
desiring to participate in the program. Such 
loan funds are to be used by participating 
institutions to make long-term, low-cost 
loans to students who need financial support 
to enter or remain in college. The institu- 
tion by law is assigned the responsibility of 
identifying such students and the determina- 
tion of the amount of financial assistance 
to be granted.” Public and private junior 
colleges, technical institutes, and 2-year uni- 
versity branches are eligible to participate. 

U.S. loan program for Cuban students: 
Loans are provided “to Cuban nationals in 
need of funds to continue their education 
and unable to receive support from inside 
Cuba. Loans are granted by participating 
institutions from a loan fund established 
with Federal capital contribution. No 
matching institutional fund is required. Re- 
payment is made by the student to the Office 
of Education.” Any college or university 
participating in the national defense student 
loan plan is eligible for participation in the 
program. 

Higher education facilities program: “The 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
(Public Law 88-204) provides grants and 
loans to eligible colleges and universities 
to assist them in financing the construction, 
rehabilitation, or improvement of 
types of academic facilities needed to ex- 
pand enrollment capacity. Title I provides 
grants for construction of undergraduate 
academic facilities; title II, grants for grad- 
uate academic facilities; and title III pro- 
vides loans for construction of academic 
facilities. Two-year institutions may par- 
ticipate in title I and title III of the act. 

“Of the funds to be appropriated for 
grants for construction of undergraduate 
academic facilities (title I), 22 percent is 
allotted to the States on the basis of per 
capita income and number of high school 
graduates. These funds are for use in pro- 
viding academic facilities for public com- 
munity colleges and public technical insti- 
tutes. For both public and private 4-year 
colleges and private 2-year institutions, 78 
percent of the appropriation for each year 
is allotted to the States on the basis of pro- 
portionate enrollments in high schools and 
institutions of higher education. 

“The Federal share of the development 
cost of a title I project for a public com- 
munity college or public technical institute 
is set at 40 percent; for an institution other 
than a public community college or a public 
technical institute, the Federal share shall 
not exceed one-third. 

“Title III loans are made available to in- 
stitutions; however, loans are made on the 
basis of approved applications, but no State 
may exceed 1214 percent of the total appro- 
priation for any fiscal year. Loans require 
at least one-fourth of the development cost 
of the facility to be financed from non- 
Federal sources.“ 


Bureau of Educational Research and 
Development 

Cooperative research and new educational 
media: The cooperative research program 
supports research, surveys, and demonstra- 
tion in the field of education. These activi- 
ties are carried on in such areas as basic 
research, curriculum and demonstration, 
and the arts and humanities. Title VII. 
National Defense Education Act, supports 
research and dissemination in media con- 
nected with education.” Public and private 
junior colleges, technical institutes, and 
2-year university branches are eligible for 
contracts under cooperative research and 
the grants and contracts under title VII 
(National Defense Education Act) for these 
programs. 

Division of State Grants 
Guidance and counseling: Assistance is 


provided through grants to State educational 
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agencies for guidance and counseling pro- 
grams. Public junior colleges, technical 
institutes, and 2-year university branches 
are eligible for support under 1964 amend- 
ments to the National Defense Education 
Act. The overall purpose of these programs 
is (A) to advise students of courses of study 
best suited to their ability, aptitudes, and 
skills; (B) to advise students in their deci- 
sions as to the type of educational program 
they should pursue, the vocation they should 
train for and enter, and the job opportuni- 
ties in the various fields; and (C) to encour- 
age students with outstanding aptitudes and 
ability to complete their secondary school 
education, take the necessary courses for 
admission to institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and enter such institutions.” 

Testing: Grants are made to State educa- 
tional agencies for testing programs to iden- 
tify students with outstanding aptitudes and 
ability. Public junior colleges, technical 
institutes, and 2-year university branches 
may receive support and comparable private 
institutions may receive such payments from 
State agencies if so authorized under State 
law. If the State agency is not authorized 
by State law to make payments in other than 
public schools, one-half the cost of testing 
may be paid by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education under contract with the testing 
agency; the other half is paid for by the 
school, 

Equipment acquisition and minor remodel- 
ing: Public junior colleges, if determined 
under State law to be an upward extension 
of secondary schools, are eligible for equip- 
ment and minor remodeling program. 
Grants are made to State educational agen- 
cies for reimbursement to junior colleges for 
acquisition of laboratory and other special 
equipment to strengthen instruction in 
science, mathematics, history, civics, geogra- 
phy, modern foreign language, English, or 
reading, and minor remodeling for use of 
such equipment. 

Bureau of Educational Assistance Programs 

Educational television facilities program: 
Matching grant assistance is provided for 
construction of noncommercial educational 
TV broadcast stations on frequencies reserved 
by FCC for education. Grants are made on 
a matching basis to acquire transmission ap- 
paratus necessary to activate new ETV sta- 
tions or expand existing stations. Most 
applicants are universities, city school dis- 
tricts, or ETV community nonprofit corpora- 
tions. Only a few have been in the junior 
college or 2-year-branch category.” 

Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Vocational and technical education: Pub- 
lic junior colleges, technical institutes, or 
2-year university branches might receive as- 
sistance for salary and travel of teachers, 
instructional equipment, research, adminis- 
trative costs, and curriculum strengthening. 
Grants are given to State or local education 
agencies having administrative direction of 
public educational institutions or of a pub- 
lic vocational education program. Support 
is provided for “instruction for youth and 
adults in agricultural occupations, merchan- 
dising and marketing, homemaking, health 
occupations training, highly skilled technical 
occupations, and work relating to all phases 
of industrial design, processing, production, 
maintenance, as well as the service occupa- 
tions.” 

Manpower development and training: 
Grants are provided for instructional costs 
of occupational training. The program pro- 
vides for training and retraining of youth 
and adults, unemployed and others, in occu- 
pations for gainful employment. The facil- 
ities of public and private junior colleges, 
technical institutes, and 2-year university 
branches might be utilized for this program. 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
Surplus Property Utilization Division 
Federal surplus personal property and 
Federal surplus real property: Many cate- 
gories of real and personal surplus property 
of agencies and departments of the Federal 
Government are transferred to State agen- 
cies for surplus property which in turn dis- 
tribute such property to eligible health and 
educational applicants at a price that takes 
into consideration any benefit which may 
accrue to the United States because of its 
use. Approved public and private nonprofit 
2-year colleges, technical schools, and 2- 
year university branches are eligible to par- 
ticipate. Personal property includes such 
items as handtools, machine tools, furniture, 
motor vehicles, communication and elec- 
tronic equipment, office machines and sup- 
plies, and other types of movable and usable 
property. Real property may consist of land, 
land and buildings and appurtenant im- 
provements, or buildings only, with accom- 
panying and related personal property. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Community Facilities Administration 
College housing program: “Loans are made 
to public or private nonprofit colleges and 
universities who offer a 2-year program ac- 
ceptable for full credit toward a bachelor’s 
degree, Theological schools or seminaries 
are not eligible. The loan may cover total 
cost of the land, site improvements, and 
construction. Eligible facilities include 
dormitories, apartments, or single dwellings 
and related service facilities such as dining 
halls, cafeterias, infirmaries, and college 
unions.” 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 


Shellfish mortality program: Assistance is 
provided for research study at institutions 
which have adequate facilities to carry out 
the research. “The program is designed to 
study the causes of oyster mortality in the 
Delaware-Chesapeake Bay areas—particularly 
the so-called NSX blight which decimated 
oyster population in these areas beginning 
about 1957.“ 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Indian education: “Under this program fi- 
nancial assistance is provided individual 
members of Indian tribes or groups for whom 
the Federal Government has trust respon- 
sibility. The funds are available for any 
costs related to attendance in an institution 
of higher education including board and 
room or other personal expenses of the 
student, While the majority of the students 
are attending 4-year colleges, a limited num- 
ber enrolled in 2-year schools are also receiv- 
ing grants.” 
National Aeronauties and Space 
Administration 

Office of Grants and Research Contracts 

While NASA does not have any program 
designed for support of any particular seg- 
ment of the 2-year college, scientists at such 
institutions may submit proposals for sup- 
port of research projects. Occasionally, ed- 
ucational materials are provided which is 
part of the normal public information avail- 
able to all institutions. 


National Science Foundation 

Institutional science programs—Instruc- 
tional equipment for undergraduate ed- 
ucation: “This makes grants on a 
matching-fund basis to assist junior col- 
leges, colleges, and universities in the pur- 
chase of equipment required to improve un- 
dergraduate education in the science and en- 
gineering areas. Such equipment includes 
new and improved reference materials, i.e., 
bound scientific journals, microprint cards, 
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microfilm, scientific equipment for use in the 
laboratory in lecture demonstration, hand 
and machine tools for the construction, re- 
pair, and maintenance of scientific equip- 
ment; teaching aids such as films, models, 
charts, and similar audiovisual equipment, 

machines; and a limited amount for 
expendable items.” 

Basic research project support: “The 
Foundation provides support for basic re- 
search in the sciences through grants to in- 
stitutions of higher learning based on com- 
prehensive review and evaluation of research 
proposals received. Support is provided for 
only a fraction of the most meritorious re- 
search proposals in the biological, medical, 
mathematical, physical, engineering, and 
some of the principal areas of the social 
sciences. Proposals emanate primarily from 
universities and liberal arts colleges with 
strong scientific research programs. Only 
sporadically have junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutes received assistance from 
these programs.” 

Institutes for science and mathematics 
teachers: Institutes for science and mathe- 
matics teachers programs are organized and 
conducted by colleges and universities and 
supported by NSF grants. These programs 
include group training activities in science, 
engineering, and mathematics for teachers 
of these subjects at all levels of the educa- 
tional system, in both public and private 
schools. Although 2-year institutions of 
higher education have not been the recipi- 
ents of grants to sponsor institutes, faculty 
of such schools participate in the institute 


programs. 

Research participation and scientific ac- 
tivities for teachers: “The objective of this 
program is to increase the teaching compe- 
tence and research potential of the Nation’s 
college teachers by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to gain research experience under the 
supervision, or as associates, of competent, 
active, and productive, scientific investiga- 
tors. The support provided enables teach- 
ers to spend 8 to 12 weeks in full-time re- 
search at a major institution.” Personnel 
in 2-year colleges and universities may par- 
ticipate. 

In addition, a number of participants each 
year are enabled to continue their research 
projects at their home institutions through 
extension grants to the home institution. 
Occasionally, under a high school faculty 
research participation program a 2-year in- 
stitution might also be the “home institu- 
tion” where a participant might continue his 
research project. 

Fellowships and traineeships: The fellow- 
ships and traineeships programs have as their 
principal objectives (1) the prevention of a 
critical deficiency in manpower having ad- 
vanced training in the sciences and (2) the 
improvement in standards of science instruc- 
tion.” The fellowship pro; assist highly 
qualified predoctoral science students and 
science teachers to undertake full-time study 
or research activities. Recipients of awards 
are selected through a nationwide competi- 
tion on the basis of ability. Under the grad- 
uate traineeship program graduate trainees 
are appointed by U.S. institutions that confer 
doctorates in the sciences. Grants are made 
to the institutions to increase the number of 
their own graduate students of engineering, 
mathematics, and the physical sciences. Per- 
sonnel in 2-year institutions of higher edu- 
cation may participate in these programs. 

Research training for undergraduate stu- 
dents: “Promising undergraduates—those 
most likely to continue into graduate 
school—are provided opportunities to become 


‘Junior colleagues of competent investigators, 


with the senior scientist serving as consul- 
tant and guide. During the academic year or 
summer vacation, the students perform all 
aspects of independent research in their field 
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of scientific interest. Small stipends are pro- 
vided for the students and modest cost-of- 
program allowances to the institutions for de- 
fraying actual costs incurred. 

“These programs are designed to help ease 
the transition from undergraduate to grad- 
uate study by providing opportunities for in- 
dependent study and research participation 
at the undergraduate level, hence they are 
concentrated in the 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities.” 

Course content improvement programs: 
“The National Science Foundation's course 
content improvement program is designed to 
help bring scholarship of the highest order 
to the development of courses and instruc- 
tional materials, including apparatus and 
equipment, that reflect contemporary scien- 
tific knowledge and points of view. The pro- 
gram is concerned with the substance of 
courses in science and mathematics in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and in math- 
ematics, science, and g in colleges 
and universities. It thus complements the 
wide variety of educational programs of the 
National Science Foundation designed to as- 
sist students to pursue scientific studies and 
to enable scientists and science teachers to 
keep pace with the progress of research. 

“One subprogram in the course content 
improvement area is the science teaching 
equipment development program (previously 
called the new laboratory equipment pro- 
gram). Its purpose is to provide assistance 
to mathematicians, scientists, and engineers 
in the development of prototypes of modern 
instructional equipment suitable for wide- 
spread use in schools and colleges. Support 
is limited to design and development of new 
equipment. Preliminary versions may be 
tested in selected schools, but the final prod- 
ucts are expected to make their way on their 
own merits. Full information about these 
projects will be made readily available to 
appropriate segments of the scientific and 
educational communities, but grant funds 
may not be used for promotional purposes.” 

Faculty members from 2-year institutions 
may participate in this program. 

Public Health Service, Department of Heaith, 
Education, and Welfare 


Division of Nursing 


Construction grants and projects grants 
for nursing schools: Assistance is provided 
for construction and equipment of facilities 
and curriculum strengthening and develop- 
ment. Any 2-year program leading to an 
associate degree in nursing which is ac- 
credited or has a reasonable chance of being 
accredited is eligible. “Grants for construc- 
tion and equipment may equal up to 663% 
percent of the cost of the new schools or 
major expansion of existing schools; for other 
expansion and for renovation and improve- 
ment of existing facilities, the maximum 
share is 50 percent. Project grants for cur- 
riculum strengthening and improvement are 
awarded on the basis of individual school 
applications; there are no specific matching 
requirements for these grants.” 

Division of Community Health Services 

Nursing student loan program: Any 2-year 
program leading to an associate degree in 
nursing which is accredited or has a reason- 
able assurance of being accredited is eligible 
to participate in the student loan program. 
Federal contribution to loan funds may equal 
up to 90 percent of the total made available. 

Division of Radiological Health 

Radiological health technician training 
program: Grants are made to schools for 
equipment, supplies, faculty and 
student stipends. Public and private juntor 
colleges, technical institutes, and 2-year 
university branches are eligible. “The 
amount of aid provided depends on the 
budget submitted by the school and ap- 
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proved by the Committee on Radiation 
Health Training Grants. Not all schools 
provide aid for students; if they do provide 
such aid, the amount may not exceed $500 
per student throughout the period of his 
training.” 
Department of State 

Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
Educational and cultural exchange programs 

Affiliation with foreign educational insti- 
tution: “The Department of State sponsors 
a program under which funds are provided 
to U.S. colleges and universities to exchange 
informational and educational materials 
with foreign institutions. These modest 
grants benefit the U.S. institution by ena- 
bling it to obtain materials from abroad and 
to develop other fruitful relations with the 
foreign institution.” 

Training of staff, curriculum strengthen- 
ing and development: This program makes 
grants to U.S. faculty providing funds for 
travel and maintenance. “Under this pro- 
gram, American professors lecture at foreign 
institutions and/or conduct research over- 
seas, The program benefits U.S. instituticns 
by enhancing the professional competence 
of the participants and by improving the 
content and broadening the scope of their 
courses.“ 

Training of staff: Department grants are 
available to U.S. teachers for attendance at 
seminars in their specialized flelds in France, 
Germany, Italy, India, and several Latin 
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American countries during the summer 
months.” 

Grants to foreign scholars: “Under this 
program, foreign scholars receive funds to 
travel to the United States in order to take 
up posts, usually for 1 academic year, as 
lecturers at U.S. institutions. One of the 
benefits accruing to the host institution is 
the strengthening of language and area study 
programs.” 

Grants to foreign students: “Under this 
program, foreign students receive grants to 
travel to the United States and, occasionally, 
supplemental funds for tuition and mainte- 
nance. Grants are made for 1 academic year 
but are frequently extended for a limited 
period. In addition to benefiting the foreign 
students themselves, the program exposes 
faculty and students of the host institutions 
to the thought and culture of other lands.” 

Educational exchange projects: Grants-in- 
aid to US. institutions are made to support 
special projects such as an exchange of pro- 
fessors and students with a foreign institu- 
tion or a seminar for student leaders from a 
foreign country.“ 

Services to foreign visitors: “The Depart- 
ment of State contracts with private agencies 
for the administration of several of its pro- 
grams. These agencies in turn subcontract 
with colleges and universities for certain 
services, including orientation programs for 
foreign students and professors, English lan- 
guage institutes for foreign students, and 
terminal conferences for foreign scholars.“ “ 
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Research: “The t of State occa- 
sionally contracts with educational institu- 
tions for research studies of various aspects 
of its programs.” 3 

Programs for foreign visitors: The De- 
partment of State occasionally contracts 
with educational institutions to conduct 
specialized training programs for foreign visi- 
tors in such fields as journalism and tele- 
vision.” ? 


Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
ent of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
Division of Training 


Aid to students, curriculum strengthening 
and development: “The program is for the 
training of occupational therapy assistants 
to meet the growing need for personnel 
at the technician level. Training at this 
level can be completed in 2 years as con- 
trasted with the 4-year degree program for 
fully qualified occupational therapists.” 
PART II. PROGRAMS REPORTED BY FEDERAL AGEN- 

CIES WHICH ALLOW FUNDS OR OTHER SUPPORT 

FOR THE 2-YEAR INSTITUTION 


The chart below is compiled directly from 
the questionnaires completed by the Federal 
agencies. Many agencies indicated that they 
do not keep records which show the number 
of schools of a particular type which have 
participated in their programs nor do they 
have expenditures broken down in this way. 


No 2-year colleges as yet have partici- 
pated in this type of activity.” 


Number of 2- Expenditures 
Agency Name of program Authority Toe of A ia institutions related to the 
institution eligible currently 2-year school 
participating 
Agency for Inter- Technical cooper- In connection with Act for Inter- Public and private Not avallable. . Not available. 
national Develop-| ation program development proj- national Devel- junior colleges and 
ment, (participant ects in unde vel opment of 1961, technical. 
training). countries grants are 
made for foreign 
students for train- 
ing. Contracts 
are made for serv- 
ices of institutions 
to develop overseas 
Atomlo Energy Faculty training. Contract Atomic Energy Personnel from pub- | Not applicable. | Not applicable. 
Commission, Act of 1954, see, lie and private 
31B. jor 8 
and 2-year univer- 
sity branches, 
. — = 
sup- 
pane > jointly with 
etA ah Purchase of nuclear do. Public and private Not available.. Not available, 
instruments for 2-year institutions 
student are eligible but 
laboratories. most ts are for 
advanced under- 
uste an 
graduate level 
ining. 
Dapatan of 
nse: 
\ SRE Civil schools pro- | Tuition and ex- Training for enlisted | AR 380-260 Public junior colleges | 22222 1959, $25,000; 1960, 
gram, penses. personnel not avail- and private techni- $75,000; 1961, $25,000; 
able in military eal institutes (have . $16,000 (esti- 
facilities, (Used participated), mates); 1963, $15,832 
1964, $24,570. 
General educa- Tuition assistance | Tuition assistance up | Annual DOD Ap- | Public and private 20 (approxi- 1959, $40,000; 1 1980, 
to students. to 75 percent per 8 Act junior colleges and mately, $43,000; 1901, $47,000 
credit hour for off- and AR 621-5. technical institutes. 1962, $46,000; 1963, 
pe duty schooling. $71,000; 1964, $76,000 
tion). 
Navy... --| Off-duty educa- To assist 8 Annual DOD Ap-| Public and private ä 848,394.14 (fiscal year 
tion. sonnel in obtaining propriations Act. Munlor colleges and 1964). 
higher education 2-year university 
through off-duty branches. 
study at accredited 
institutions of 
higher education, 2 
Marine Corps do Tuition assistance | To assist Marine ä Publie and private 3 $9,391.13 (fiscal year 
and instructor Corps personnel in junior colleges, tech- 1964). 
hire, obtaining higher nical institutes and, 
education through 2-year university 
off-duty study at branches. 
accredited institu- 
tions. 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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Agency 


Office of Education. 


dH. C h 
Housing an _ ollege housing 


Work-stud 


— by 
HEW). 


her education 
etide 


Student assistance 


Acquisition and 
minor re 
of poh ar eee to 


Testing to identify 
students with out- 
standing aptitude 
and ability. 


Contrats and —_ : 
the field of educa- 
tion. 


Educational tele- Construction of non- 
vision facilities commercial TV 
broadcast stations 
on uencies re- 
served by FCC for 

ucation. 


Aid to Cuban stu- 
dents — higher 
education. 


students. 


Salary and travel of 
teachers, instruc- 
tional equipment, 


research. 
trativo costs. cur- 
riculum strength- 
ening. 


Grants ntong 
State agency). 


retraining for 
useful employment. 


2 EN Housing of studen: 
faculty, In interns, avd 
ni 
pra ita, 
single o 3 


citea such — 
dining 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Authority 


National Defense 
Education Act, 
title V-A. 


National Defense 
Education Act, 
title V-B. 


Public Law 815 
and Public Law 
874. 


Public Law 87-519. 


Smith-Hughes 


Housing Acts of 
1950 ‘and 1957. 


2 55 
7590). 5108, 450,032. 

Public junior col- Not l Not alle 
leges.? 

Public ie oe cones, New program 

technical arn ach (for 2-year in- 
and 2-year univer- stitutions). 
— gag branches (if lo- 
in a com- 
munity different 
ome parent institu- 

Pubie ‘and private 3 

junior colleges, 
technical institutes, 
and 2-year univer- 
sity branches (if 

ted in a com- 
munity different 
from parent |= 
tution).* 

Public and privato None for fiscal = 8 — 
junior co! „ year 1 
technical institutes, 1003, . $16,503 1983, $16 68 faa 
and 2-year 7, 2 
versity branches. 

— do...............-] 1 junior college; | Not 3 
technical ($21,000,000 was 
stitution. appropriated for 
total program for 
fiscal year 1965.) 
Public 2-year insti- 8 Fiscal year 1963, g 
tutions which are $852,518; fiscal’ year 
part of a States 1964, $1,036,347. 
publie school sys- 
Public and private Not available.] Not available. (Total 
ior col and for all institutions; 
year branches, fiscal 1981, 
$265,000; fiscal 
3 1963, 21.350 500; 
year 2280, 500 
fiscal year 1964, 
$1,881,465.) 

Public junior —— C 
technical institu 
and 2-year univer- 
sity branches. 

Public and private do Not available. (Total 
junior colleges, for all schools re- 
nical institutes, and ceiving funds, fiscal 
2-year university . 1964, 
branches. 424.347.) 

Public and private te eee ites Fiscal 1959, 
junior $2,286,000; $ fiscal 
2-year university — 1960, $3,312,000; 
branches, l year 1961 

yg fiscal year 
$10,159,000; fiscal 
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Number of 2-year E 
institutions relnted to the 


Agency Authority - 5 
current! 2-year school 
participaticig 
8 ol the Grants to individ- 80.45 Not avullable ] Not available. 
uals, tion to in ual we 
pier i Indian 
whom the Federal 
Government has 
trust responsibility. 
Bureau of Com- | Shellfish mor- Research study pC ——— 1964, 
mercial Fish- tality program. $10,385. (None in 
years ) 
National Science | Instititional sei- Grant fa Se ee S W Fiscal year 1964, 
Foundation. ence programs $144,070, 
equi nt for 
— 
instruction). = 
as, 
Basic research Scientific research emanate Not available.. Not available, 
project. and closely related primarily from uni- 
projects. versities and liberal 
Strong sclentific 
research „ 
Only 
have 2-year insti 
tions received as- 
sistance from these 
programs, 
Institutes for sci- | Grants (to insti- | Training of staff__....-|_---.do_-.-.-.-.---- 2-year pogo Not applicable 1. Not applicable, 
ence and math- tution — ve not 
ematics teach- cipients of grants to 
ers. cd insti 
such — attend 
Fellowships and Grants Training of graduate Because it is a gradu- - 9 Do. 
train, ips. students and post- no 
doctoral staff, funds have gone to 
hoor personnel 
ever, 
from such schools 
pete ren 5 
3 15 (approxi- Fiscal year 1963, $20- 
throu: ch junior co) tech- ma * 000; discal 1 
nical institutes, and sa $30,000. 1 aeea 
2-year university 
branches. 
— NE These are Not ayailable...| Not available. 
desi to ease 
i lieagues to —— to 
junior co! es undergradua’ 
i investi- graduate school and 
* the 4-year colleges 
Cc Support is provided „ Not applicable. -] Not applicable. 
‘ourse content ippo pro m 2-year applicable. -] Not applica 
improvement. = for the aa and —— may = om 
on improved up-to- gram. 
date course mate- 
Tials for school and 
in the development 
of prototypes of 
modern instruc- 
tional equipment 
suitable for wide- 
spread use in 
— 5 and colleges, 
Public Health Construction Grants. ] For construction and roe Law 88- Any 2-year school New program 
Dion of a oat ts. hed ain 
0 
Nursing. m which is 
ited (or has 
—— assur- 
ance of being 
accredited), 
Division of Com- | Nursing student | Loan Loans to nursing - do oeeo fje — — — 
— — Health Joan program, den 
er ž 
Division of Radiological For equipment, sup- fogs Law 86— Public and private —ů Bey OT 1964, 
Radiological poate techni- plies, — sal- colleges, $300,000. 
Healt cian training aries, and student insti 
program. stipends. — 2-year univer- 
De ent of Educational and | Grantinaid § | AMliation with for- | Public Law 7 - do . — . Fiscal year 1964, 8800. 
tate Bureau of cultural ex- 
Educational and change pro- 
Cultural Affairs). gram, 


with foreign insti- 
tutions.) 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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Expenditures 


Authorit: V 12 — lated to the 
A u of 2-year ns rel 
aid * institution eligible 2-year school 
De 2 Ar PE Poe een. 98 N 4 Not available...) Not available. 
8 s % - colleges, 
* Hays Act. nical institutes, and 
do-] Grants to faculty | Training of stal. do do. 0400 Do. 
a Curriculum strength D 
Saaai NSN urriculum s! PTV E ed Lee S 0. 
ening and develop- 
ment. Foreign 
scholars receive 
study 2 
1 Enables c ET Do. 
dents dents to attend 
U.S. col 4 
Funds for travel 
and occasionally 
supplemental funds 
for tuition and 
maintenance. 
— — soi 
ion. by exposin; 
them tous ht . 
ö ee Se Do. 
with a foreign insti- 
tution or a seminar 
for student leaders 
from 
and 
television). 
Vocational Reha- | Training program.] Grants Aid to students and Vocational Reha- Public and private 1 Fiscal year 1964, $4,950, 
bilitation Ad- curriculum bilitation Act of] junior — 
on, strengthening and 1954, Public 
development. For Law 
f Cong, 
1 are based on an estimate of 6 percent of total tuition assistance funds in con- Numbers of college and technical institute 1 icipants; 1959, 715; 
tinental Uniad Stave 190 1; oo, S0; 106 B80; 1068 00,106, 1, et re 
Only if determined under State law to be an upward 3 Num of junior college an ical institute personnel participants: 1959, 15; 
Il the State agency is not authorized oo parans S than P 
V paid mua an of Educa- ‘ r —— — „ hare 
tion under contract with half y the school. following number of junior college an: ve 
f Represents those 2-year institutions Witt — —·— . — ̃ — Davo participa 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan did say that whether you call it 
opportunity grants or scholarships, they 
all add up to the same thing. 

For some 20 years of my life I served 
in a governmental position where I had 
the opportunity to give without any re- 
strictions whatsoever up to 24 scholar- 
ships a year to students in my own dis- 
trict. I learned during those 20-odd 
years that scholarships granted by a per- 
son at his own discretion can be a bless- 
ing or can be somewhat of a curse. To 
a person of good conscience who has to 
make a decision between two or more 
deserving students, it can be a very 
heart-rending thing, and one that causes 
no small amount of anxiety. To the 
scoundrel who would use them to pro- 
mote his own personal interests, they are, 
of course, just that. 

I find a very serious fault with this 
section of the act. The gentlewoman 
from Oregon and all the other members 
of the committee know how I feel about 
it. When we establish criteria in which 
you set up a grant out of the Federal 
funds, it is my humble opinion that all 
of those who qualify under this criteria 
should receive the same treatment. 
When you give discretionary power to 
the head of the school to pick out 1 out 
of 10 to give only that one a grant of $500 
and have 9 others who have to borrow 
the money, although they are all equal 
when it comes to meeting the criteria 
on need, then I say we are doing some- 
thing wrong in this particular section. 

If we will put in it money enough, or 
lower or raise the criteria or change the 
criteria so that we have enough for all 
who meet the certain criteria, I accept 
the proposition, but I cannot stand up 
here and vote for this particular feature 
in the act and go home and have two or 
three students whose parents work in the 
coal mines or mills, and have their chil- 
dren, one of each family or two of each 
family, who want to go toacollege. One 
goes to a college that can give a scholar- 
ship because they have not the demand 
for the number of scholarships. Another 
one does not receive it by going to an- 
other school. Now, you answer the par- 
ents of the latter. You tell them why 
we in the Government of the United 
States made it possible for Mrs. Brown’s 
boy to get a scholarship, while Mrs. 
Smith’s boy has to borrow the money al- 
though both are in the same economic 
status. 

If they are all poor, it means they all 
need the aid. It means they all qualify 
for it. For us to say that we are helping 
the one but that the other nine who are 
in the same condition have to borrow 
the money is wrong. I am in favor of 
making it easier for them and I am for 
educational opportunity grants on an 
equitable basis. I am in favor of schol- 
arships but I am only in favor of them 
if they are given out equally to all those 
who qualify. 

I shall, of course, support the bill as 
I have for over 30 years of legislative 
service. 

I do not agree with this section, but 
the good outweighs the bad. 
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I believe in education for all, not for 
a favored few. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLLIER. If the time is going to 
be limited, will one who has already 
spoken on this amendment be allotted 
any time? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Member 
stands up, he will be included among 
those who will be recognized. 

Mr. COLLIER. Notwithstanding the 
fact that a Member may already have 
spoken on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COLLIER. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment, and all amendments thereto, close 
in 25 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in wholehearted support of the pending 
amendment. Looking ahead a few years, 
it becomes more and more evident that 
the greatest need in the field of higher 
education today is the public junior col- 
lege. State universities that once wel- 
comed out-of-state students can no 
longer do so because most of them are 
overcrowded. Tuition fees are becoming 
higher, as we all know, and the scholas- 
tic requirements for entrance are be- 
coming more demanding. College away 
from home costs continue to rise while 
enrolling becomes more and more diffi- 
cult. 

If ever there was an answer to the 
problem of the closing college doors in 
this country, it certainly is in the area 
of junior colleges. Today we have but 
700 in the country, and within the next 
10 years we are going to need a minimum 
of 1,500. 

Two years of junior college, which 
is not available to many students, would 
save the average family approximately 
$3,200. It seems that rather than em- 
phasize scholarships, we can do a better 
job for a much greater number of stu- 
dents by providing funds for the con- 
struction of more and more junior col- 
leges. 

I wonder at this time if I might ask 
this question, and I direct this question 
to any member on the committee; is it 
possible under the provisions of this bill 
that scholarship funds be granted to 
any student who does not meet the 
standard entrance requirements of a par- 
ticular institution? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentlewoman. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The bill 
specifically says that 25 percent of the 
National Defense Education Act loan 
funds may be used for opportunity 
grants by the university or college if they 
so wish. No student could possibly 
qualify for this opportunity grant unless 
he had been enrolled in the college, un- 
less he had been accepted. In other 
words, he would have to be exceptionally 
needy and he would have to be accepted 
by the college, and he would have to 
show great promise. 

Mr. COLLIER. Would he or she have 
to meet the entrance requirements of 
the college and not merely be “highly 
motivated,” as has been suggested in 
policy statements of certain universities 
recently? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, as I said 
earlier in the debate, I want to vote for 
this bill. There are many provisions in 
the bill which I fully support. 

The one on which we had a discussion 
and a vote recently was not one of those 
I can support. I regret that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan 
was rejected. This puts me in consider- 
able trouble in determining how I should 
vote on final passage. 

If this amendment is adopted it will 
help me considerably in deciding that 
question. I believe it might help a num- 
ber of other Members make a similar 
decision. 

If we approve this scholarship pro- 
gram we will be embarking on a new 
program which will be never ending. 

In 1958, the administration proposed 
a scholarship program. It was rejected 
by this body, and we went to a loan 
program instead. 

There may be some questions in the 
minds of some Members as to whether 
the Congress has the right to provide 
money from the public treasury to be 
loaned to individuals. But the question 
of whether Congress has the right to do 
that fades into insignificance when com- 
pared with the right of Congress to make 
a grant or to provide a scholarship. 

I would most respectfully point out to 
the members of the Committee today 
that the gentleman from Indiana said 
that the passage of this will enable 130,- 
000—I believe the figure was—to go to 
college. The trouble with that argument 
is that if we turn to loans instead of 
grants we can help 130,000 every year. 
Under this plan we can only help 130,000 
for 1 year. Would it not be better to 
have a loan program, which could turn 
over and over through the future and 
help 130,000 youngsters each year, in- 
stead of a grant or scholarship program 
which will only help one group of 130,- 
000 for 1 year? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SKUBITZ.] 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment. If I had 
my “druthers,” I would do away with 
scholarships and provide a loan system 
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whereby any worthy student in need 
could secure a loan sufficient to meet his 
minimum needs. What justice is there 
in a program that gives one boy an out- 
right grant—a free ride—and yet says 
to 10 others equally qualified and just 
as much in need, “So sorry, but we can- 
not help you“? 

I want to help those who want to help 
themselves. In my opinion, we do a stu- 
dent an injustice by making outright 
gifts. If we are to extend a helping 
hand, let us make it possible for our boys 
and girls to retain their self-respect— 
their pride. Let us develop in our youth 
a feeling of responsibility. In life, there 
are no handouts except on welfare. 

I want to support this bill. I hope this 
amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I personally feel that this is a well- 
balanced bill. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan would put the 
damper on needy, qualified youngsters 
seeking to go to college. 

All the surveys that I know anything 
about disclose that approximately 40 
percent of qualified youngsters who fail 
to go on to college do not because of 
financial reasons. The increased costs 
of obtaining a college education makes it 
impossible for hundreds of qualified 
youngsters to enter college from low- 
income families in the district I repre- 
sent. These youngsters should be per- 
mitted to make their contribution to 
society—they well deserve these educa- 
tional opportunity grants. This grant 
program will run hand in glove with the 
other student aid program such as the 
National Defense Education Act and the 
work study. All of these programs are 
essential. I cannot see how this com- 
mittee can afford not to turn down the 
gentleman’s amendment, especially when 
we are spending so much money for 
other training programs that cost so 
much more for every individual trained 
than the educational opportunities 
grants here proposed. 

Unless this amendment is defeated we 
certainly will be turning our backs on 
thousands and thousands of the most 
needy, qualified youngsters in this coun- 
try who need to go to college. 

I hope that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan will be voted 
down. If the gentleman is so concerned 
about the construction of classrooms he 
should propose to add the $74 million in 
addition to the assistance already pro- 
vided in the bill for the construction of 
college facilities. He should not try to 
destroy a well-balanced bill by an 
amendment which would cripple the stu- 
dent aid program to an extent that hun- 
dreds of thousands of youngsters quali- 
fied and in the greatest need would never 
be permitted to go to college. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have never been able to subscribe 
to the philosophy that the world owes 
any man a living. I do subscribe to the 
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philosophy that the world owes him an 
opportunity to get it. I think that this 
bill should offer the opportunity to these 
needy students through a loan program. 
In my opinion, any student who really 
wants an education and has the desire to 
obtain it and who is capable of making 
the best use of that education would wel- 
come the opportunity to have a loan made 
to permit him to go to college and then 
allow him to pay that money back. 

As the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. Jonas] so ably said, in that way we 
can help more students and give them 
the same opportunity but with the ex- 
penditure of less Federal funds. I would 
like to support a bill that would do that. 
Iam not going to support a bill that will 
continually dig down into the Federal 
Treasury to give out money which will 
never be repaid. I will support the other 
kind of bill. 

I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent] brought out a good 
point here. I do not agree with Mr. 
Perkins’ statement, because I think he is 
overlooking the fact that the best stu- 
dents want the opportunity. They do not 
want money, but they do want the op- 
portunity. 

I think another thing is, the amend- 
ment would contribute to the expansion 
of our junior colleges. I have advocated 
this for years. I think our State univer- 
sities today would be much better off if 
they would eliminate the freshman and 
sophomore years in the universities and 
let the students get their education in 
the smaller colleges. It would relieve 
congestion in the State universities and 
make education available closer to the 
home of the student who wants to get 
it. I believe this committee should give 
some attention to that. 

For that reason I believe this amend- 
ment should be adopted. It will add ma- 
terially to the bill and, incidentally, it 
will get some more votes for the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is plenty of money 
in this bill for the junior colleges. The 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
particularly the subcommittee was very 
interested in the junior college program. 
We put plenty of money in there. The 
gentleman from Michigan’s [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN] amendment is just, of course, an- 
other attempt to get votes, as the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones] said 
here, by putting some more money in the 
junior college program. However, the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
already put that money in and there is 
no need to bite that piece of false bait. 
A good case has already been made for 
putting money in here for needy stu- 
dents, but I think a stronger and overrid- 
ing case can be made that America needs 
the brains of these needy students. 
These students are not getting the train- 
ing to prepare them for the needs of 
America in order to run its great indus- 
trial enterprises. America is trying to 
spread freedom and equality throughout 
the world. That is the issue which we 
face here today. It is not a question of 
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doing something for somebody just be- 
cause they deserve it, but we are doing 
it in the national interest and for a na- 
tional purpose. These needy students 
have brains, but they have not gotten the 
training that they need and which 
America needs in order to improve its 
arsenal of weapons to fight our war 
against poverty and our war against op- 
pression and against the forces who 
would overcome us. So it is on that note 
that I urge you to vote against this 
amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
DanIELs] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS, Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud to rise in support of H.R. 9567, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, I am fully 
aware of the tremendous pressures under 
which our institutions of higher learn- 
ing operate. 

Since World War II the number of 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States has increased from 866 to 
about 2,300. Parallel with the establish- 
ment of these new institutions has been 
an equally impressive growth in the 
number of students who are attending 
the older institutions. 

It seems apparent to me that with this 
tremendous quantitive growth that there 
is a serious danger of a qualitative de- 
crease in educational standards. You 
cannot pack students into every single 
nook and cranny on a campus without 
a serious weakening of the value of the 
education which the student is receiving. 

I have seen and heard of too many 
instances where college students, be- 
cause of the shortage of trained profes- 
sors, are being taught by inexperienced 
graduate students who are not as pro- 
fessionally competent as the teachers in 
our high schools. With this crowding 
come instances where students never 
really meet with faculty members and 
the professor is a remote figure who lec- 
tures three times a week to several hun- 
dred students packed in a crowded lec- 
ture hall. 

I am alarmed at the fact that many 
colleges and universities have not been 
able to provide the companion features 
which are important parts of higher 
education, For example, I feel firmly 
that a college or a university which does 
not provide adequate library facilities for 
every student is guilty of neglecting one 
of the most important parts of education. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I do not make these comments 
merely to criticize college administrators. 
I have the highest respect for these dedi- 
cated men and women, but I would like 
to point out that in all too many in- 
stances the college administrator faces a 
task which is all but insurmountable. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill. It 
will not solve all our problems in this 
area but it will solve many of them. It 
will enable universities and colleges to 
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provide badly needed library facilities. 
It will aid colleges in providing adult 
education courses. It will also provide 
funds for small colleges to enable these 
institutions to raise academic standards. 

I have consistently supported all meas- 
ures which will help the student of lim- 
ited financial means to obtain an educa- 
tion. And for this reason, I am very 
enthusiastic about this bill. Through its 
program for providing student assistance 
this bill will aid many thousands of stu- 
dents of humble means to gain a quality 
education. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge passage 
of H.R. 9567. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dow]. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan. I think 
that his amendment is intended to switch 
some millions of dollars from scholar- 
ship funds to construction funds. In 
doing this I believe he has overlooked 
the fundamentals of education. 

I think, perhaps, in all of the technical 
discussion on this bill these funda- 
mentals are being overlooked a little bit, 
and the fundamentals of education con- 
sist of pupils and teachers. 

There is an old American adage or an 
old phrase in the history books that 
says— What is the definition of edu- 
cation?” And the answer is, “Education 
is a boy sitting on one end of the log 
and Horace Mann sitting on the other 
end.” 

Horace Mann was a great educator. 
I am not sure if the quotation really 
refers to Horace Mann. I did not have 
my quotation book with me, but they 
did name some celebrated educator. 

So with that I think we should take 
note that the funds provided for schol- 
arships in this bill come into the hands 
of the pupil and into the hands of the 
teachers, and the pupils and the teachers 
are the fundamentals of education, not 
construction, not buildings, not these big 
mausoleums of brick and glass that we 
see going up all over the country and 
which many of us seriously disapprove. 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill as it is and in op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BRADEMAS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentlelady from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been some discussion about the ac- 
tual need to add $74 million to the funds 
now available for construction of junior 
colleges. It appears that some on the 
other side who oppose this amendment 
might have left the impression that this 
money is not needed at all; that the com- 
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mittee has taken care of all the construc- 
tion requirements of the junior colleges. 
I am sure the opponents do not want to 
leave such an impression. 

Let us look at the situation as it is 
now. Under the existing Higher Edu- 
cation Construction Facilities Act, $230 
million is authorized for the construc- 
tion of higher education facilities. 
Under the present law, 22 percent of that 
amount is allocated for the construction 
of junior college facilities—22 percent 
of $230 million is about $50 million. But 
there are 50 States among which to divide 
that $50 million; so it is not difficult to 
guess about how much is available to 
each State under the present law at the 
present time to help to construct junior 
college facilities. 

In my State of Michigan, as I indi- 
cated earlier, only three junior colleges 
in Michigan received any benefit under 
this act during the last fiscal year. 
There are dozens of other junior col- 
leges and communities which want to 
establish junior colleges that are stand- 
ing in line and waiting for construction 
assistance. 

To be sure the $230 million now author- 
ized would be doubled under the pro- 
visions of the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. The funds are doubled to $460 
million; and, of course, 22 percent would 
be allocated for junior college construc- 
tion. That means there will be about 
$100 million authorized for junior col- 
lege construction in the next fiscal 
year. But a million dollars does not go 
very far in the construction of college 
facilities, and there are 50 States to 
participate. The increase in authori- 
zation provided by the committee bill 
might help six junior colleges in my 
State, rather than three, but it could 
hardly be contended that the committee 
bill meets the needs of the junior colleges. 

I disagree with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brapemas] when he says 
there is no choice to be made. We have 
to choose when we are required to 
establish priorities and to allocate avail- 
able funds. 

My amendment focuses upon $74 mil- 
lion in this bill which would be author- 
ized for scholarships. I am convinced 
that the Nation would be better off if 
that $74 million were used to help con- 
struct facilities for the thousands of 
young people who want to go to college 
but find they cannot go because there 
are not enough classrooms available. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, the rationale of this argument has 
always escaped me. I do not believe 
there would be a single person in this 
House who would argue against free edu- 
cation up to the 12th grade. Then in 
the 17th grade, when a person is doing 
his graduate work, the Federal Govern- 
ment and this Congress as a matter of 
national policy have been very generous 
in supplying graduate fellowships. 
There are now well over 60,000 fellow- 
ships and traineeships at the graduate 
level. Each fellowship grant represents 
five times as much as we are suggesting 
for the opportunity grant at the under- 
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graduate level. Why are we unwilling 
to give any grant from the 13th year to 
the 17th year? 

Mr. Chairman, someone said that 
scholarships are unfair because the child 
of Mr. Jones gets to go to college and the 
child of Mrs. Brown does not go. That 
is not the question. The question is 
whether 100,000 young Americans, who 
are able students, who are high school 
graduates, and who have IQ’s of 120 and 
above and who are not going to college, 
will have the opportunity to go to college. 
This is what we are talking about. Iam 
talking about the students who are ex- 
ceptionally needy, and who come from 
families that are unable to give very 
much if any financial assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, some of my colleagues 
on the floor of this House have told me 
that even with the salary that we receive 
in the Congress, that if you have three or 
four children, of college age at the same 
time, they cannot afford to send them. 

Mr. Chairman, what about the fam- 
ily that has an income of only $3,000 
and has two or three children? What 
happens when they want to send their 
children to college? 

Mr. Ghairman, this program is de- 
signed to provide the opportunity—the 
opportunity, I repeat, for very, very 
needy and promising students to attend 
college. 

Mr. Chairman, also the logic of some 
of the arguments today absolutely escape 
me. This Congress supports the Man- 
power Development and Retraining Act. 
If a boy graduates from high school with 
good grades—yet is unemployed and has 
no employable skills, are you unwilling 
to give him a $500 opportunity grant so 
he can go to college, but yet you will pay 
for him under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Retraining Act $1,100 or $1,200 
for training? This is being done today. 

Mr. Chairman, the logic also escapes 
me when I think of the Job Corps train- 
ing program. This Congress has put its 
stamp of approval on the Job Corps 
training program which involves a cost 
of $6,000 or $7,000 per child per year. 

Are you going to say you will give 
$1,000 or $1,100 under the Manpower 
Development and Retraining Act and 
$6,000 or $7,000 to a Job Corps enrollee 
but you will not give $500 in an educa- 
tional opportunity grant to a high school 
graduate that has an IQ of 120 or above 
and comes from a family with a very low 
income? 

Mr. Chairman, this is the issue. This 
is why this provision was placed in the 
bill. It is exactly what it says it is. It 
is not a scholarship. It is an opportu- 
nity grant for children of ability who we 
will need as professional people in our 
society. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Is there a require- 
ment in this scholarship grant, so-called, 
that the child must also be able to bor- 
row and also participate in a work pro- 
gram under this program? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am so glad 
that the gentleman from Georgia has 
asked that question. I am confident 
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that our colleges will require potential 
recipients to borrow and obtain a loan. 
The college is not going to say, “You do 
not have to borrow and you do not have 
to work and we will just give you a fuil 
grant.” That is not what is intended. 
These students will be borrowing and 
probably participating in a work-study 
program. Under this provision we are 
considering today we propose to give 
these responsible students a small oppor- 
tunity grant if they otherwise could not 
attend college and if they show promise 
in academic or creative achievement. 

Mr. LANDRUM. So it is, as the 
chairman has stated, he has to have 
borrowed all that he can borrow and 
have worked and earned all that he can 
under a work program, and it is only 
then that he can get this grant in order 
to cover the cost of his education? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Under the 
program—under the law—the university 
or the colleges cannot give him an oppor- 
tunity grant of more than one-half of 
the assistance the college has given in 
any other way; that is, through loans or 
through other financial assistance. Let 
me state the work-study program is ex- 
cluded in figuring the total amount of 
assistance. But in actual practice—I 
would be willing to bet that 99 percent 
of the students receiving opportunity 
grants will also be working in the sum- 
mers and perhaps part-time in the 
academic year—either under the work- 
study program or independently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. GRIFFIN) 
there were—ayes 58, noes 88. 

So the amendments were rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 
After line 23 on page 38, add a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(D) Each year with the second 
taxable year that a scholar who recelved an 
educational opportunity grant under this 
Act is no longer a full-time student of an 
accredited institution of higher education, 
the recipient shall pay to the Commissioner 
a sum equal to 5 per centum of his personal 
net taxable income, as defined or determined 
by section 63 of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended, from sources other than 
pay for military service. Said sums to be 
paid each year until the total of the sums 
received by the student without interest is 
repaid. The Commissioner shall issue such 
regulations as are reasonably necessary to 
assure receipt of necessary documents and 
information to secure such payments and 
such required documents and assurances 
shall be secured prior to payment of an in- 
dividual loan. The recipient shall be given 
an alternative of repaying 20 per centum of 
such total sum each year beginning with the 
second calendar year in which he or she is 
no longer a full-time student of an ac- 
credited institution of higher education for 
a period of six or more months.” 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is not germane to the bill. 
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It is an amendment which involves the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. It is a mat- 
ter that the Committee on Ways and 
Means has jurisdiction of. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the identical language of the bill, 
H.R, 1177, which has been kicking 
around for 5 years. That bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. If it had been a ways and 
means matter, it would not have gone to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
This is the same amendment that was 
introduced here last year. It will be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 110, part 15, page 19686. This 
has been before the committee before. 
It in no way amends Internal Revenue 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. POWELL] de- 
sire to be heard further on the point of 
order? 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to add to what the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa has said that the 
bill the gentleman refers to was a bill on 
which we had an arrangement with the 
gentleman from Arkansas, chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, that 
that bill come before our Committee on 
Education and Labor even though the 
Committee on Ways and Means had 
jurisdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. VANK). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. It is the opin- 
ion of the Chair that the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from Iowa 
establishes a formula for payback, and 
the Chair must overrule the point of 
order. 

The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
as I said before, this amendment has 
been advocated for about 5 years. It 
came before the subcommittee several 
times when I was a member of the sub- 
committee. It passed by a one-vote 
margin at one time and then on recon- 
sideration, it was defeated by a one-vote 
margin. I think we will eventually come 
to this because there are pitfalls in the 
rigid National Defense Education Act re- 
payment provisions. We must find a 
flexible way to provide for repayment. 

This amendment avoids interference 
with existing programs to increase schol- 
arships by donees. Many colleges have 
great programs—scholarship programs— 
going forward. There are wills in law- 
yers’ safes to provide scholarships for 
students and industries are establishing 
scholarships. It will not interfere with 
or discourage those efforts in any way. 

The amendment also avoids inter- 
ference with the problem we would have 
of two or three scholarships being ab- 
sorbed by people who could get the 
money otherwise in order to give one 
scholarship to a person who needs it. 
This is so because it would still be more 
advantageous to have gotten a private 
scholarship or gotten money from work- 
ing or parents instead of securing a loan. 

I think it is just this simple. Until all 
the money that is needed is available for 
loans and facilities, students securing 
Government funds should repay the 
money they received at least on an easy- 
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payment plan. That is what this 
amendment provides, an interest-free, 
easy-payment plan where they only pay 
back when they have the income—that 
is all. I think that until we have some 
flexible repayment plan there will be de- 
faults under loan programs. 

We have in the bill a provision for a 
6-percent loan. Think of that. In this 
bill they would sack some student with 
a 6-percent loan and at the same time 
some others receive it as a gift. The 
least we could do is to have easy repay- 
ment for more of the students. What 
justification is there for sacking one 
student with a 6-percent loan and mak- 
ing a gift to the other student who has 
the same need and qualifications. 

There is not enough money in this and 
other legislation to provide all the stu- 
dents financial assistance needed but 
under this bill we would make some be 
socked with a 6-percent loan while others 
receive the money as a gift. I think the 
least we could do is to provide an easy 
payment plan so there is more low in- 
terest or no interest money. 

Under this bill, there will be students 
who go through college and receive a 
job in the juvenile court at a salary of 
$4,000 a year trying to pay back a 6-per- 
cent loan; while there will also be stu- 
dents who are no more deserving who 
will graduate as engineers and secure a 
job at $12,000 per year, but they will not 
have to pay the money back. I do not 
think we ought to have that kind of a 
situation and that until we have enough 
money for both of them to receive in- 
terest free or low interest loans, we ought 
to have an easy payment plan. 

There are a lot of girls who really do 
not want to obligate themselves for future 
years. They do not know what years 
they will not be able to work. Under my 
amendment, when they are not able to 
work, they do not repay. That is the 
provision in this amendment. Some 
would be glad to repay after they have 
raised a family and are earning money 
with that college education. One of the 
main reasons National Defense Educa- 
tion Act repayments have not been bet- 
ter is that some women do not have 
an income for a few years. Also, 
@ main reason for those statistics 
that the gentleman from Indiana had 
here to the effect that less girls are go- 
ing to college than boys, is because young 
women hesitate to obligate themselves 
to a rigid repayment schedule for a loan 
to go to college. This makes National 
Defense Educational Act discrimina- 
tory against women. I think the 
committee and subcommittee handling 
this bill are responsible for tens of 
thousands of girls not going to college 
who should have gone to college because 
they have insisted upon keeping a rigid 
repayment plan on loans instead of hav- 
ing an easy repayment plan. They have 
also insisted upon making gifts instead 
of settling for an easy repayment plan 
under which more students could use this 
money. 

I think when the average student who 
graduates from college is going to re- 
ceive 17 percent more income it is not 
going to hurt them to give one-third of 
that additional income to repay this 
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money so that some other student will 
have a chance to go to college. I believe 
experience would show that this ap- 
proach should be used and expanded 
and that it would solve arguments that 
have plagued these bills for years. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
considered by the committee 3 or 4 years 
ago. The subcommittee turned it down 
at that time. There were several rea- 
sons for that action: 

First. It opened the income tax re- 
turns to new groups. This I seriously 
question as a matter of wise Govern- 
ment procedure. 

Second. The administrative costs 
would be exceedingly burdensome to col- 
leges and universities, and they are al- 
ready very costly at the present time. 

I am sure I do not qualify to speak as 
one of these “girl college students,” but 
the gentleman from Iowa has made ref- 
erence to the fact that there would be 
girls who might borrow and who would 
find it difficult to repay. 

I am sorry, but I refuse to accept that 
kind of discrimination. I believe that 
any woman who is attending college and 
who wants to earn a degree and who has 
borrowed money to go to college is just 
as much interested in meeting her obli- 
gations to repay a loan as any man is. 

I believe that any study of loans in 
colleges and universities will show that 
this is true. 

Therefore, for a combination of rea- 
sons: it was once turned down by the 
subcommittee; it would be extremely 
burdensome; and it would be rank dis- 
crimination against the weaker sex—I 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I wish to indicate my agreement with 
the argument made by the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

To write into law a provision for re- 

payment which is related to each in- 
dividual’s income would obviously put 
a tremendous burden on the college, and 
the officers of a college who are charged 
with responsibility of collecting the loan. 
In order to determine whether a bor- 
rower was in default, it would be neces- 
sary to investigate in each case into the 
borrower. 
One of the problems we have with 
the National Defense Education Act 
loan program is the cost of proc- 
essing and collecting these loans. There 
is a significant administrative burden 
placed on the colleges now as they seek 
to keep track of the borrowers who move 
from State to State after graduation. 
It would be asking a great deal if a 
college were also required to ascertain 
the income of each individual borrower 
each year in order to determine whether 
he was in default. 

While I sympathize with the purpose 
of the gentleman from Iowa, I regret 
that I must oppose the amendment. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I wish to say at 
the start, there is no administrative cost 
involved. All they would do is certify 
their income, and a percentage would 
be repaid. 

So far as business is concerned, this is 
what happens when a man goes to the 
bank. A man does not go to the bank 
and say, “I want a loan, but I am not 
going to tell you how much money I 
make.” It is the same as going to a 
bank. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. As I understand the 
amendment, repayment would relate to 
the income of the individual each year. 
The individual could pay a certain per- 


Mr. Chairman, 


centage of his income each year. Obvi- 
ously, his income would change. 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes. At the 


end of the year the person would certify 
to the college how much his income was 
that year. Five percent of it would be 
repayable. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What if the borrower 
misrepresented his income, or what if 
there were some reason to believe that 
he misrepresented his income? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That would be 
an agreement just like one between him 
and a bank. He would agree with the 
bank to make certain information avail- 
able. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Is this not 
another argument why these loans 
should be made by financial institutions 
which are set up to collect them? Then 
we will not have all of this trouble with 
colleges having extra work added on 
them. 

I believe the amendment should be 
passed. We should move toward mak- 
ing these loans through banks and other 
financial institutions. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
iterate my opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, adding 
this 1 minute to the 2 minutes and 45 
seconds I previously had, may I pursue 
the question I posed earlier with the 
hope of getting an answer. 

Under this section of the bill, is it 
possible for a scholarship to be given 
to a student who in any participating 
institution fails to meet the established 
entrance requirements? That is all I 
would like to know. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The answer 
is “no.” The student must be accepted 
by the college. He or she must fully 
meet the requirements of the college and 
be admitted as a regularly enrolled stu- 
dent. 
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Mr. COLLIER. That is the very point 
involved. Two State-supported univer- 
sities, as the gentlewoman is well aware, 
have indicated that they intend to estab- 
lish programs wherein a given number of 
students will be enrolled and receive full 
financial aid even if those students do 
not meet the established entrance re- 
quirements. One happens to be a pro- 
posed policy announced some time ago 
by the Board of Trustees of the Chicago 
branch of the University of Illinois. The 
other, I believe, was the University of 
Oregon. The proposal would merely 
provide that the university decide that 
a given group of students whom they 
consider “highly motivated” and enroll 
them despite the fact that they are un- 
able to meet the standards established 
for all other students. 

I just wanted to find out whether 
merely because they were accepted and 
since it is obviously the intent of certain 
universities to accept students who do 
not meet the requirements and merely 
because someone determines they are 
“highly motivated,” that they will then 
get it. That is the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, KEITH]. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 9567, a bill which im- 
proves the prospects for more and better 
higher education in my own State and 
throughout the whole Nation. The prob- 
lem today is how to advance the quality 
of our educational facilities at the same 
pace as the remarkable advances in 
quantity of applicants for college. Over 
5 million students are now in our colleges 
and their numbers are growing con- 
stantly. The advancing technology of 
our age means that our economy will re- 
quire a higher level of education for an 
even larger segment of our population, 
Colleges and universities across the Na- 
tion which are struggling to accommo- 
date these growing educational needs 
must be assisted in every intelligent way 
that is consistent with the traditions of 
our private and State institutions. 

This Higher Education Act of 1965 will 
help to provide the building blocks of 
better education: Libraries and books, 
more teachers and school administrators, 
and, in addition, some scholarship funds 
for the needy among our most promising 
students. The Federal Government can- 
not provide students with the will to 
learn or professors with the inspiration to 
teach, but it can help our institutions of 
higher learning to find the tools for will- 
ing students and dedicated teachers to 


use. 

My own State of Massachusetts has 
many programs providing assistance to 
students and teachers. This Federal pro- 
gram should supplement and strengthen 
these programs—and not compete with 
them or jeopardize their continued suc- 
cess. Properly administered, H.R. 9567 
can be of great advantage to the many 
institutions of higher learning and the 
great number of college students in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill, not 
only because we in Massachusetts have 
such a high proportion of the Nation’s 
college population and so many great 
educational institutions, but I support 
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the program because I believe that a 
better college education for all students, 
including junior and community college 
students, and all States and regions helps 
the economy of the Nation as a whole, 
and, also, because it helps the strength 
and character of the country as a whole. 
All States prosper when the Nation has 
the educated manpower to continue the 
advance of itseconomy, And all our peo- 
ple prosper when we are a nation of edu- 
cated citizens and intelligent voters. Ed- 
ucation can be the key to a life that is 
not only more prosperous, but more en- 
lightened and worthwhile. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to title IV? Are there 
any amendments to title V? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Offered by Mr. Quire: Page 74, insert after 
line 12 the following: 
“DELETION OF CATEGORIES OF CONSTRUCTION 

“Sec. 504. Section 106 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 is amended by 
striking out ‘(1) in the case of an institu- 
tion of higher education other than a public 
community college or public technical insti- 
tute, only if such construction is limited 
to structures, or portions thereof, especially 
designed for instruction or research in the 
natural or physical sciences, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, or engineering, or 
for use as a library, and (2)’.” 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire how many amendments do we 
have left at the desk, please? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are three 
more amendments left at the desk. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I know 
the three amendments, and they are all 
acceptable to us. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this bill close in 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would object to that, or, reserving 
the right to object, let me say every time 
we get an important bill here we cut off 
debate. I have the privilege of speaking, 
and I am going to exercise it. I have the 
same vote. I am inclined to want to vote 
for this legislation if we can get some 
sense into it, but I want to get some ques- 
tions answered first, and I am going to 
object to closing debate in 15 minutes. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great respect for the gentleman from 
Missouri and also I respect the demo- 
cratic right of any individual of this 
Nation to exercise his right to speak. 
Therefore I withdraw my unanimous- 
consent request at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not read each 
amendment and then fix the time after 
reading each amendment? 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. QUIE, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POWELL. I will be glad to do 
what I can to expedite all these matters. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Has title V been read by 
title according to the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The entire bill has 
been read at this point. 

The gentleman from Minnesota is 
recognized for 5 minutes on his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. This has been the po- 
sition of the House in all higher educa- 
tion bills. It is a very worthwhile 
amendment and conforms with prior 
education bills that have come out of our 
committee. We on our side are willing 
to accept it, but there may be some Mem- 
ber of the House who might like to ask 
a question concerning it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for accepting the amendment. 
Let me say in explanation of it myself 
that when we passed the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 it provided no 
categorical grants. A college could re- 
ceive assistance for any category in 
which it needed assistance. I think this 
is the way we ought to pass legislation. 
Efforts for categorical grants ought to 
cease, and whenever possible leave the 
decision to the institution itself. This 
we ought to do. 

For that reason I am glad that we are 
taking this action. It will make a much 
better Higher Education Academic Fa- 
cilities Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that an 
agreement has already been made to omit 
title VI of the bill. I am not going into 
that other than to say that the fact that 
some of the Members indicated they did 
not know this title was in the bill, and 
speaking to the minority Members who 
filed a minority report, I notice no ref- 
erence was made to that title in their 
report, which would indicate that this 
bill probably did not have as much con- 
sideration as a bill of its importance 
should have had. It would seem that if 
some of the Members, and particularly 
the minority, were not exercising their 
duty as a loyal opposition to this one 
title, that there are other provisions in 
the bill of like kind. 

We have also heard today of having 
amendments adopted by agreement here, 
which apparently were worthy amend- 
ments, but what I cannot understand is 
why they were not adopted in the com- 
mittee. Would the gentlewoman from 
Oregon care to comment on that? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I should be 
glad to. The amendment which was of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
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removes the categorical limitations 
which represents the position that the 
House has taken, as the Chairman very 
accurately described when the original 
bill was before the House. We did not 
want any categorical limitations. In 
the conference report we were forced to 
accept that provision or not have any bill. 
But this amendment has been discussed 
and is very familiar to the members of 
the committee. 

The Senate changed it in their bill in 
the last week, and after the Senate had 
agreed to it in the last week then we de- 
cided to change it here on the House side 
— the full committee had taken ac- 
tion. 

On the guaranteed loan provision, the 
American bankers made some objection, 
and it was since the bill was reported 
that negotiations were had with them, 
and, therefore, that amendment could 
not have been considered by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentlewoman for her 
explanation. It seems to me that we 
have been adopting legislation on the 
floor today that should have been 
adopted in the committee, which leads 
me to believe that there must have been 
some intention to sort of rush this bill 
out before we had full consideration. 

Reading some of the language in the 
bill, on page 3, line 21, there is the lan- 
guage “shall such courses be of a frivo- 
lous nature.” 

Who would make the determination 
whether a course is frivolous? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The lan- 
guage is “except, in no event, shall such 
courses be of a frivolous nature.” 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I under- 
stand; but who makes the determina- 
tion? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The univer- 
sity or the college. We do not want 
Federal funds to be spent for what we 
describe as basket weaving, which covers 
a broad spectrum. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does the gen- 
tlewoman mean that a university would 
admit that they were teaching frivolous 
courses which would go toward a degree? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I cannot 
imagine any university of any standing 
who would make that admission. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. On page 4, 
we read this: 


In accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner 


Get this > 
any State may file with him a request that 
a specified portion of its allotment under this 


title be added to the allotment of another 
State. 


Presumably one State could select 
which State was going to get that allot- 
ment. Further down, referring to the 
allotment it says “shall be added to the 
allotment of the other State.” That 
seems to me rather ambiguous or at least 
very indefinite language, which would 
permit one State to determine that part 
= its money should go to some other 

ate. 
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All the way through this bill you see 
language of a character of that type, the 
fact that this one title that Iam referring 
to has been taken out, because none of 
the Members read it. Everybody seems 
to be agreeable to it and for that reason, 
I think, when the motion to recommit 
comes, we ought to support it and get the 
bill back to the committee and have the 
committee bring us a bill that has had 
a little more attention and a little more 
universal agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to title VI? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DENT 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
and myself, I offer two amendments and 
ask unanimous consent to have them 
read en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: On 
page 74 strike out line 13 and all that follows 
down through line 23 on page 75, and on 
page 76, line 1, strike out “Title VII" and 
insert in lieu thereof, “Title VI" and redesig- 
nate sections 701 through 704 and all cross 
references thereto, as sections 601 through 
604, 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, on this 
side of the aisle we are very happy to ac- 
cept the Dent-Hays amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to title VII? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAGGONNER 


Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAGGONNER: 
On page 78, line 15, after the word Act,“ 
insert the words “or any other Act” and on 
page 78, line 21, strike out the period, insert 
a semi-colon, and add the following lan- 
guage: “or the membership practices or 585 
ternal operations of any fraternal 
tion, fraternity or sorority, any private club 
or any religious organization of any institu- 
tion of higher education.” 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
the freedom of all fraternal and social 
organizations is under direct attack be- 
cause the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is be- 
ing used as a weapon against the inde- 
pendence of social fraternities in a man- 
ner contrary to the expressed intent of 
Congress. Let me summarize the sit- 
uation: 

First. Title V of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964—establishing the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Rights Commission—contains the 
following prohibition: 

(6) Nothing in this or any other act shall 
be construed as authorizing the Commission, 
its Advisory Committees, or any person un- 
der its supervision or control to inquire into 
or investigate any membership practices or 
internal operations of any fraternal organiza- 
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tion, any college or university fraternity or 
sorority, any private club or any religious 
organization. 


Second. The purpose of the above- 
quoted provision was to make it clear that 
Congress did not intend the Civil Rights 
Act to be applied in such a manner as to 
interfere with the membership practices 
or internal operations of fraternal or so- 
cial organizations, or to withhold or deny 
Federal funds or assistance of any kind 
because of such membership practices or 
internal operations, and so forth. 

Third. Such a provision merely recog- 
nized the universally accepted proposi- 
tion frequently announced by the U.S. 
Supreme Court that the right to associ- 
ate privately for a lawful purpose with- 
out interference is a right protected by 
the U.S. Constitution under both the 1st 
and 14th amendments. 

Fourth. However, because title VI of 
said Civil Rights Act of 1964 does not 
also contain the prohibitive clause above 
quoted the Federal Government has an- 
nounced a plan to force colleges to elim- 
inate the free choice of fraternities 
by threatening to withhold, or actually 
withholding, any form of Federal aid to 
education funds. Evidence of the Gov- 
ernment's position has been stated in a 
letter from Mr. Francis Keppel, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Fifth. The clear congressional intent 
evidenced by the prohibition in title V 
is therefore being circumvented by bu- 
reaucratic misuse of title VI. 

As a consequence, it would seem im- 
perative that there be legislation making 
it clear that the congressional intent evi- 
denced by the prohibition in title V ap- 
plies to the whole act and particularly 
title VI and further that such prohibi- 
tion will apply to this bill and any other 
act of Congress. This is the purpose of 
this amendment. I urge its passage. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York, the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. POWELL. We discussed that 
amendment and I hesitate to say some- 
thing complimentary concerning the 
gentleman from Louisiana which may 
get back to his constituents but I would 
like to say that we accept this amend- 
ment because I was the author, as my 
colleagues know, of the Powell amend- 
ment in 1954, which at that time was 
very unpopular, the withholding of funds 
from any educational institution that 
did not comply with the decision of the 
Supreme Court. As the years came and 
went, this became a part of the Civil 
Rights Act. But in my original view 
then, and I hold that view now, I do not 
believe that there should be any with- 
holding of funds from any institution of 
higher education because of discrimina- 
tory practices on the campus by private 
clubs and, therefore, I agree with the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further amendments, under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Vantk, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(HR. 9567) to strengthen the educa- 
tional resources of our colleges and uni- 
versities and to provide financial assist- 
ance for students in postsecondary and 
higher education, pursuant to House 
Resolution 527, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
we engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 368, nays 22, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 40, as follows: 


[Roll No. 252] 
YEAS—368 
Abbitt Cederberg Fisher 
Celler Flood 

Addabbo Chamberlain Fogarty 
Albert Foley 
Anderson, Ul. Clark Ford, Gerald R. 
Anderson, Cleveland d. 

Tenn. Clevenger William D. 
Andrews, Cohelan Fountain 

Glenn Collier Fraser 
Andrews, Conable Frelinghuysen 

N. Dak. Conte Friedel 
Annunzio Conyers Fulton, Pa. 
Arends Cooley Fulton, Tenn. 
Ashbrook Corbett Fuqua 
Ashley Craley Gallagher 
Ashmore Culver Garmatz 
Aspinall Cunningham Gathings 
Ayres Curtin Gettys 
Baldwin Curtis Gibbons 
Bandstra Daddario Gilbert 
Baring Daniels Gilligan 
Barrett Davis, Ga. Gonzalez 
Bates Dawson Goodell 
Battin de la Garza Grabowski 
Beckworth Delaney Gray 
Belcher Dent Green, Oreg. 
Bell Denton Green, Pa. 
Bennett Dickinson Greigg 

tts Diggs Grider 
Bingham Dingell Griffin 
Blatnik Dole Griffiths 
Boggs Donohue Gross 
Boland Dorn Grover 
Bolton Dow Gurney 
Bow Dowdy 5 
Brademas Downing Hagen, Calif 
Bray Dulski Haley 
Brock Duncan, Oreg. Hall 
Brooks Duncan, Tenn. Halleck 
Broomfield Dwyer Halpern 
Brown, Calif. Dyal Hamilton 
Broyhill, N.C. Edmondson Haniey 
Broyhiil, Va. Edwards, Ala. Hanna 
Burke Edwards, Calif. Hansen, Idaho 
Burleson Elisworth Hansen, Iowa 
Burton, Calif. Everett Hansen, Wash. 
Burton, Utah Evins, Tenn. Hardy 
Byrne, Pa Fallon Harris 
Calian Farbstein Harsha 
Cameron Farnum Harvey, Ind. 
Carey Fascell Hathaway 
Carter Feighan Hawkins 
Casey Fino Hays 
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Hébert Milis Roush 
Hechler Minish bal 
Heistoski Mink Satterfield 
Herlong Minshall St Germain 
Hicks Mize St. Onge 
Holifield Moeller Scheuer 
Holland Monagan Schisler 
Horton Moore Schmidhauser 
Hosmer Moorhead Schneebeli 
Howard M Schweiker 
Hull Morris Scott 
Hungate Morrison Secrest 
Huot Morse Senner 
Hutchinson Morton Shriver 
Ichord Mosher Sickles 
Irwin Moss Sikes 
Jacobs Multer Skubitz 
Jarman Murphy, III lack 
Jennings Murphy, N.Y. Smith, Calif 
Joelson Murray Smith, Iowa 
Johnson, Calif. Natcher Smith, N. . 
Johnson, Okla. Nedzi Smith, Va. 
Johnson, Pa. Nelsen Springer 
Jones, Ala. ix Stafford 
Jones, Mo. O'Hara, III Staggers 
Karsten O Hara, Mich. Stalbaum 
Karth O’Konski Stanton 
Kastenmeier Olsen, Mont Steed 
Keith Olson, Minn Stephens 
Kelly Ottinger Stratton 
King, Calif. Patman Stubblefield 
King, N.Y. Patten Sullivan 
King, Utah Pelly Sweeney 
Kirwan Pepper Talcott 
Krebs Perkins Taylor 
Kunkel Philbin Teague, Calif 
Laird Pickle Teague, Tex. 
Landrum Pike Tenzer 
Langen Pirnie Thomson, Wis 
Latta Poage Todd 
Leggett Pool Trimble 
Lipscomb Powell Tuck 
Long, La. Price Tunney 
Long, Md. Pucinski Tupper 
Love Purcell Tuten 
McCarthy Quie Udall 
McClory Race Ullman 
McCulloch Randall Utt 
McDade Redlin Van Deerlin 
McDowell Reid, III Vanik 
McEwen Reid, N.Y Vigorito 
McFall Reifel Vivian 
McGrath Reinecke Waggonner 
McMillan Resnick Walker, N. Mex. 
McVicker uss Watkins 
Macdonald Rhodes, Ariz. Watts 
MacGregor Rhodes, Pa. Weltner 
Machen Rivers, S.C Whalley 
Mackay Rivers, Alaska White, Tex 
Mackie Roberts Widnall 
Mahon Robison Willis 
Mallllard Rodino Wilson, Bob 
Marsh Rogers, Colo. Wilson, 
Martin, Ala Rogers, Fla. Charles H 
Martin, Nebr. Rogers, Tex. Wolff 
Mathias Ronan Wyatt 
Matsunaga Rooney, N.Y. Wydler 
Matthews Rooney, Pa. Yates 
May Roosevelt Younger 
Meeds Rosenthal Zablocki 
Michel Rostenkowski 
Miller Roudebush 
NAYS—22 

Abernethy Davis, Wis. Poff 
Byrnes, Wis. Devine Quillen 
Callaway Findley Saylor 
Clancy Flynt Watson 
Clausen, Henderson Whitener 

Don H. Jonas Whitten 
Colmer Lennon Williams 
Dague O'Neal, Ga. 

ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—2 
Buchanan Derwinski 
NOT VOTING—40 

Adair Giaimo Rumsfeld 
Andrews, Gubser Ryan 

George W. Harvey, Mich. Selden 
Berry Kee Shipley 
Bolling Keogh Sisk 
Bonner Kluczynski Thomas 
Cabell Kornegay Thompson, N.J. 
Cahill Lindsay Thompson, Tex, 
Clawson, Del Madden Toll 
Corman Martin, Mass. Walker, Miss. 
Cramer O'Brien White, Idaho 
Erlenborn O'Neill, Mass. Wright 
Evans. Colo. Passman Young 
Farnsley Roncalio 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Rumsfeld for, with Mr. Derwinski 


against. 
Mr. Selden for, with Mr. Buchanan against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Adair 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Cahill. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Lindsay. 


Mr. Thomas with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 


Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Young with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Kee. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Kluczynski. 


Mr. George W. Andrews with Mr. Farnsley. 


Mr. Corman with Mr. Ryan. 
Mr, Wright with Mr. Bonner. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD]. If he were 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Alabama IMr. SELDEN]. If he were 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


THE SITUATION OF HUNGARIANS 
IN TRANSYLVANIA (RUMANIA) 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, last month 
I had the pleasure of introducing a reso- 
lution, House Resolution 458 which con- 
demned the discriminatory practices of 
the Communist Government of Rumania 
against its own citizens, particularly 
against the 1.75 million Hungarians in 
Transylvania. 

Last Thursday many of my colleagues 
ably led by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN] discussed the issue 
at stake in detail, giving many specific 
instances of this discrimination which 
extends itself to almost all fields of 
human activity. Economic discrimina- 
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tion and neglect in the industrialization 
program of the Hungarian areas, forced 
transfer of engineers, doctors, lawyers 
and teachers from Hungarian areas into 
provinces outside of Transylvania where 
no Hungarians are living, police terror, 
communal fighting on a small scale, in- 
equality in hiring and promotion prac- 
tices, unjust sentences for political“ 
offenses, inadequate implementation of 
the 1963-64 amnesty, and reduction of 
Hungarian sections in schools, prevent- 
ing many of the Hungarian applicants to 
enter universities, are all cases in point. 

Under these circumstances it is im- 
perative that the facts be told to the 
public and to our policymakers. There- 
fore, I hope strongly that the Foreign 
Affairs Committee will soon give active 
consideration to my resolution and to 
the 29 other resolutions pending on this 
subject so that the House shall have the 
opportunity to give voice to its conscience 
on the abridgement of human and civil 
rights in Communist Rumania, partic- 
ularly in the Hungarian-inhabited areas 
of Transylvania. 


UNITED STATES ECLIPSES RUSSIAN 
RECORDS 


Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
morning the United States captured the 
all-time record for continuous manned 
space flight when Gemini 5 eclipsed the 
previous record set by Russia. My most 
famous constitutent, Col. Leroy Gordon 
Cooper and his teammate, Comdr. 
Charles Conrad, continue to increase 
this lead, even as I speak. 

Previously, Colonel Cooper broke the 
record for total hours of space flight for 
any individual and now holds all records 
for total and continuous space flight 
logged by any human being. 

I know I speak for every Member of 
the House when I extend hearty and 
grateful congratulations and apprecia- 
tion to the intrepid heroes who are 
manning Gemini 5. Also, these plaudits 
are due Jim Webb and his entire NASA 
team, who made these exploits possible. 

But there are others involved in this 
great historic event to whom I think we 
should give our thanks, sympathy, and 
understanding during these crucial and 
exciting hours. I refer to the families 
and loved ones of the two astronauts. I 
know this prolonged ordeal has not been 
easy for the wives and children, the 
parents, and other loved ones who stay at 
home and endure the long watch of this 
flight. I am sure all my colleagues join 
me in extending our felicitations to these 
brave stay-at-homes, and in extending 
our fervent prayers for the glorious con- 
clusion of the flight and the safe return 
of Colonel Cooper and Commander 
Conrad. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEED. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
sent word to the astronauts by the Direc- 
tor of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and asked to get 
word to these young men who are circling 
the globe that since they left we have 
raised their salaries. 


INFORMATION LEAK IN FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, Heaven 
forbid that I should ever take the posi- 
tion of being holier than thou. For some 
reason I am constituted in such a way 
that when I enter into an agreement, 
that agreement is firm and will never, 
never be violated. 

On yesterday, the Foreign Operational 
Subcommittee on Appropriations marked 
up the giveaway bill in executive ses- 
sion. Special emphasis was placed on 
the importance of not leaking any in- 
formation about the actions of the sub- 
committee. But, today’s Washington 
Post I see an accurate account of the 
actions of the subcommittee. 

Since this information has been leaked 
to the press, may I say forthrightly and 
categorically that ¥ am not guilty, and 
my conscience is clear. I am not point- 
ing an accusing finger in any direction; 
I am merely pointing out the facts as 
they are. 

I am not pointing an accusing finger 
in any direction. I am merely pointing 
out the facts of life. In fact, I am so 
ashamed of the action taken that I 
wanted the information delayed as long 
as possible. 


REDUCING THE NUMBER OF 
TROOP CARRIERS 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, the Pen- 
tagon has apparently embarked on a pol- 
icy to reduce the number of troop car- 
riers at a time when the war we face 
in southeast Asia requires more. 

Two Air Force Reserve unis in my 
district—the 919th and 920th Troop 
Carrier Groups—are being phased out 
in December. The reason given for drop- 
ping the training of 1,300 skilled reserv- 
ists? The C-123 aircraft they train with 
are needed in “the active service,“ pre- 
sumably Vietnam. 

The rambling language of the Penta- 
gon also explains that larger troop car- 
riers are being developed. I believe, how- 
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ever, that landing strips in the jungle 
require smaller aircraft, not larger. 

The power of the Bureau of the Budget 
is overwhelming. I fully endorse cutting 
the fat out of the budget; but I oppose 
the cutting of muscle from our defense 
structure. 

Under unanimous consent, I would like 
to include at this point in my remarks 
a letter from a sergeant in one of the 
units being closed. He sums up the issue 
better than I ever could: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
August 16, 1965. 
Hon. GEORGE W. GRIDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I am an Air Force Reservist assigned 
to the 919th Troop Carrier Group (Assault) 
at Memphis Metro Airport. As you probably 
suspect this letter is about the closing of 
the two Reserve groups in Memphis. 

I am a staff sergeant and air crew member 
and have over 12 years service with the Air 
Force and Reserves. The men of the 919th 
and 920th groups cannot understand this 
very untimely phasing out. It seems to us 
to be a very dangerous move to tamper with 
the Reserve Forces at this time. 

I would like to bring to your attention 
some facts about our unit. I am sure though 
that you probably are already familiar with 
most of them. 

First off let me say that we have a very 
unique responsibility as a Reserve unit. Ours 
is the only Air Force Reserve unit equipped 
with the very versatile aircraft, the Fair- 
child C-123B Provider. This aircraft is a 
twin engine light transport capable of tak- 
ing off or landing on very short runways. 
This high wing monoplane has a heavy, 
beefed up landing gear and is particularly 
suited for landing on unprepared runways. 
It is designed to carry approximately 60 
combat troops or paratroops, who can either 
jump from the aircraft or be assault landed 
into a forward zone. It is also designed to 
carry cargo, which can be quickly unloaded. 
In a matter of minutes this aircraft can be 
stripped of its seats and rigged to carry litter 
patients. Not only can it haul troops and 
cargo into combat areas but can also be used 
to carry out our casualties. 

All of us have trained hard for these type 
missions in order to be ready if we are 
ever needed. We think we are ready now. 
In order to keep our training more realistic, 
we practice takeoffs and landing at Memphis 
Metro Airport, not on the paved runways, 
but rather in the dirt and grass. This is a 
rather impressive show and to see it relieves 
any doubt about the professionalism of our 
pilots and aircrews. We have also constantly 
provided planes and crews whenever needed 
by US. Air Force Regulars to supplement 
their own missions, We have provided air- 
craft for troop drops at Fort Benning, Ga., 
Fort Campbell, Ky., and nine of our aircraft 
just returned from a series of drops at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. This gives us good training and 
also relieves the Regular Air Force of having 
to supply badly needed aircraft for these 
missions. 

During the recent crisis in the Dominican 
Republic we supplied aircraft and crews on 
a regular basis to help the Air Force and 
Army in their buildup of forces and material 
in that area. I myself was away from my 
home and my job for a week on one of 
these missions. We are at present provid- 
ing the Military Air Transport Service with 
aircraft and crews to relieve them of some of 
their stateside missions so that they can 
concentrate their greatest effort on the in- 
creased buildup in southeast Asia. I add 
here that all of these men that flew these 
missions were volunteers, that all have asked 
to go. 
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It seems to me that if our Reserves are 
again needed to fight and the C-123 is a 
vital aircraft in Vietnam, then the Air Force 
needs to keep these men who are trained 
to fly them. I hope that you as well as 
your congressional colleagues from across 
the Nation will understand this situation. 
To take away from us our aircraft and our 
mission does not make this country any 
stronger; it can only make it weaker. 
Weaker by 1,300 men. 

It seems to me that the Defense Depart- 
ment is determined to go through with its 
ideas of Reserve-Guard merger whether Con- 
gress likes it or not. You men put a stop 
to any merger talk for the present, but if 
they phase out several Reserve units at a 
time, while slowly and quietly building up 
the National Guard, they will have accom- 
plished the same thing. You men would 
not let them go in the front door so they 
have gone around to the back. It seems like 
the Defense Department “think factory” is 
about to put one over on us. 

I, for one, am proud of my unit and I only 
wish every Congressman and Senator in 
Washington could hear these words. 

I ask that you and Congress fight for us 
now so that we will be ready to fight for 
our country when you need us. 

Respectfully, 
Tom S. MCDANIEL, 


THE GREAT STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday of this week a Member of this 
body from the State of New York—who 
may or may not ever have traveled west 
of the Hudson River—inserted remarks 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp about the 
great State of Colorado. Those remarks 
purported to picture that Rocky Moun- 
tain paradise as a den of iniquity, a land 
peopled with gamblers who avoid the 
law and bilk the honest citizenry. 

Mr. Speaker, such an astounding 
myth—apparently uttered in some sin- 
cerity—must not be allowed to stand 
unchallenged. 

The remarks of the New York Member 
stated that off-track betting in this 
country comes to about $50 billion a year. 
The gentleman then branched out from 
this possibly accurate premise and then 
soared out into the following fallacious 
fantasy—and here I quote him—‘on a 
population basis, illegal gambling in 
Colorado would come to about $1.2 billion 
a year, so that Colorado is really a 
mountain of underworld lucre.” 

Mr. Speaker, the absurdity of this 
gentleman’s conclusion is dumbfounding. 
Colorado’s population is found in the 
large metropolitan area on the eastern 
slope of the Rockies as well as scattered 
throughout small mountain towns and 
farm and ranch communities. 

These people are honest, hard-work- 
ing, God-fearing souls. It is outrageous 
to me that they should be lumped into 
an overall population figure, which then 
apparently is manipulated with the 
ignorant impersonality of blind math- 
ematics. 
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Perhaps we Coloradans are not wise in 
the ways of the worldly sophisticates 
found in our large eastern megalopolises. 
I must confess that we are deprived, be- 
cause we are not depraved. Our in- 
nocence must really show to certain of 
our sharp eastern brethern, for we be- 
lieve that horses are to ride upon, not 
just to bet upon; that one earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, not the 
betting of his shillings and sous. We 
know not of fast shuffles, only of square 
deals. 

We apparently are so naive that, of all 
the New York gentleman’s conclusions 
drawn from generalities, the silliest one 
we believe is that you make a criminal 
activity work for good by legalizing it 
and slapping a tax on it. 


VOTING RIGHTS LAW 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, there are important facts re- 
garding administration of the new vot- 
ing rights law which I believe ought to be 
made known. They ought to be made 
known because of what I am sure is a 
feeling in the Justice Department and 
also among thoughtful citizens through- 
out the country that in counties where 
citizens are being registered to vote 
without regard for race there should be 
no intervention of Federal registrars. 
And, if the intervention of Federal reg- 
istrars is thought to be necessary, then 
their activity should be guided by com- 
mon sense and by the application of fair 
play without a vindictive attitude. 

I submit that it is the overapplication 
of a stringent law, and it is a vindictive 
attitude on.the part of Federal Govern- 
ment officials, which will serve not to 
make true progress toward interracial 
harmony, but rather will do harm to the 
goals set forth as the justification for the 
voting rights law of 1965 as well as the 
civil rights law of 1964. 

One of the rural counties making up 
the First Congressional District of Ala- 
bama is Wilcox County, located some 80 
miles to the north and east of Mobile. 
The county seat of Wilcox County is 
Camden. 

In past years Wilcox County has reg- 
istered few, if any, Negroes to vote. This 
is not a fact of which the county is 
proud, though many responsible citizens 
of the county have looked forward to the 
time when educational opportunities im- 
prove and other factors change suffi- 
ciently so that more voting-age citizens 
would achieve literacy and a public af- 
fairs awareness so as to enable them to 
make contributions to their community 
and their Nation not only as voters but 
in all ways. 

Though progress toward these goals 
has been made over the past years it 
became evident early this year that 
faster progress would be called for. 
With that in mind, a delegation of five 
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leading county citizens on March 5, 1965, 
journeyed to Mobile to consult there with 
Federal district judge Daniel H. Thomas 
regarding appropriate procedures to 
speed the voting registration progress 
in Wilcox County. 

The group resolved on that date that 
voluntary compliance with all applicable 
voting laws would be effected immedi- 
ately. 

On March 15, 1965, county officials 
proceeded to register all citizens who 
applied regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. 

Between March 15 and August 15, 
1965, 750 Negroes were certified to vote 
and 300 others are now in the process 
of certification, making a total of more 
than 1,000 actually on the voting rolls. 

On August 16, 1965, 112 applications 
were taken from Negroes. Voluntary 
compliance on the part of county of- 
ficials was evident for all to see. There 
was no interference by any person. 

Meanwhile, on April 28, 1965, the Fed- 
eral Appeals Court of New Orleans had 
set down minute details of voter regis- 
tration procedures in an injunction 
served on the Wilcox County Board of 
Registrars. The board, as a result, had 
consulted again with Judge Daniel 
Thomas and also with the Alabama at- 
torney general, Richmond Flowers, re- 
garding procedures, 

Later, two Justice Department em- 
ployees indicated to the board that the 
injunction should be disregarded and 
that procedures should follow instruc- 
tions as set forth in a personal letter 
signed by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

On August 20, 1965, Federal registrars 
in Camden said that voting applicants 
would not be required to read or write, 
and in addition would not be required to 
show proof of age or legal residence. 

The Justice Department has said that 
Federal registrars would register Negro 
illiterates in counties where there had 
been registration of white illiterates. 
The Department should, in a sense of fair 
play, indicate what evidence it has that 
white illiterates have been registered in 
Wilcox County. In actuality, there has 
been no registration of white illiterates 
in Wilcox County. However, the mass 
registration of Negro illiterates may spur 
the county officials to begin the mass 
registration of white illiterates, creating 
conditions which nobody wants. 

The present trend of events does not 
indicate progress toward the objectives 
sought by reasonable men of sense and 
fairness. 

While we all can recognize errors of 
the past it is quite another thing to make 
an honest assessment of present achieve- 
ments, and guide our actions accord- 
ingly. 

We should ask ourselves if vindictive 
Federal attitudes of retribution are really 
what the country wants, or if they can 
provide a basis for the solutions of 
problems. 

Or are the last vestiges of good will 
being eroded away among citizens in 
communities like Camden, setting the 
stage not for progress and harmony, but 
rather for chaos and suspicion? 
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I ask that the Attorney General con- 
sider his actions in Wilcox County from 
the standpoint of how racial harmony 
is really achieved. I ask him what price 
he is prepared to pay, and what price 
he is asking the population of Wilcox 
County to pay, for the mass voting 
registration of illiterate persons by Fed- 
eral order. 

When reasonable men use reasonable 
methods to achieve reasonable objectives 
in race relations, then progress will be 
achieved in any part of the country or 
the world. 

This is the principle that the people 
both Negro and white in Wilcox County 
ask be applied. 


POSSIBLE RACIAL VIOLENCE IN 
NATION’S CAPITAL UNLESS DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA IS GIVEN 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, United 
Press International is carrying a wire 
service statement today saying: 

At the signing ceremony, President John- 
son warned of possible racial violence in the 
Nation's Capital similar to the Los Angeles 


riots unless the District of Columbia is given 
self-government. 


As ranking minority member of the 
House District Committee, I am con- 
fident the people of the District of 
Columbia have far too much common 
sense and decency to cause violence be- 
cause Congress passes or does not pass 
a bill. I am surprised the President has 
so little confidence in the citizens here. 

We all realize, however, there is utmost 
need for caution and temperance during 
this period of racial unrest around the 
country. Inflammatory statements by 
public officials plant the seeds of illegal 
and violent behavior, and are a tragic 
disservice to all the people of the Nation. 
I personally resent this attempt to black- 
jack Congress. 

All of us ought to realize by this time 
the goals of all Americans are to be found 
within the fabric of law, education, pub- 
lic understanding, and progress. They 
will not permanently be gained by any 
lesser means, and certainly not by hold- 
ing a pistol to the heads of Members of 
Congress. 


THE MacGREGOR AMENDMENT 


Mr. CHELF, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, August 25, 1965, during the debate 
of H.R. 2580—the immigration bill—I 
spoke on the MacGregor amendment 
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urging its adoption. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of my speech I had fully in- 
tended to include as a part thereof two 
editorials, one quoting from the New 
York Times of July 17, 1965, and the 
other from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor under date of August 17, 1965. Both 
of these splendidly written documents 
have very capably, succinctly, and effi- 
ciently stated the case as to just why 
Latin American countries should be 
covered under the so-called worldwide 
ceiling on the number of immigrants 
permitted to come into the United States 
yearly. The New York Times hit the 
bull’s eye right on the pupil when it said: 

While the entire law is being overhauled, it 
would be better to place all the nations of 
the world, including those to the south of 
the United States, on exactly the same foot- 
ing. 


The Christian Science Monitor said, 
among other things, that: 

Administration opposition centered on the 
claim that to impose such a limit would en- 
danger diplomatic relations with several 
Latin American States. This seems like an 
imadequate excuse for several reasons. We 
find it hard to believe that any government 
believes its citizens have a right per se to 
migrate to any other country. In the second 
place, certain of the New World lands them- 
selves place high hurdles before many U.S. 
citizens where immigration is concerned. 
Thus, Mexico virtually demands that a new- 
comer, including one from the United States, 
be financially independent before going to 
Mexico to live, and there are signs that 
Canada unofficially discourages immigration 
of nonwhites, among them American Negroes. 


This fine newspaper also refuted the 
argument that unlimited immigration of 
Jamaicans each year into the United 
States would not adversely affect our 
American-born Negroes. We here in the 
Congress have passed civil rights and vot- 
ing rights in order to help our own na- 
tive-born Negroes—and yet, in our ex- 
uberance to help and to assist our own 
colored people, we blindly and unwitting- 
ly deprive him of his job rights, by allow- 
ing cheap labor in the form of new Ja- 
maican immigrants to arrive and to com- 
pete against him. 

This editorial of the Monitor backs up 
my own contention that the population 
of Latin America is growing more rapid- 
ly than in any other part of the world. 
To be exact, as I stated yesterday, the ex- 
perts have told our Immigration Sub- 
committee that the present 200 million 
people residing in this area will increase 
to over 600 million in less than 35 years. 
Also the experts have informed our sub- 
committee that the present world popu- 
lation of 3 billion 300 million people in 
approximately 30 years will double, 
reaching 6 billion 600 million people. In 
2050 it is estimated to reach 25 billion 
people. As Latin America increases in 
population it will decrease in its ability 
to solve its own economic headaches and 
heartaches and, as a result—the overflow 
will take off for the United States and a 
job. You talk about trouble now—we 
will really have it then. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to attach 
these quotes from these two great Amer- 
ican newspapers and I urge my colleagues 
carefully and prayerfully to read, digest, 
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and follow their excellent logic, reason- 
ing, and suggestions. 

I know that all of us feel kindly to- 
ward all of our neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere but we are charged with the re- 
sponsibility and are sworn to represent to 
the best of our ability the United States 
of America. I hate to differ with my 
President and his advisers in the State 
Department but I am of the opinion that 
these advisers are giving the President 
the benefit of their misunderstanding of 
the whole problem. We had better set- 
tle the matter now, once and for all time. 
To delay it is begging for more trouble. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion may I say 
that it has just this minute come to my 
attention that a UPI report No. 115 on 
their ticker tape states that the Senate 
Subcommittee on Immigration has just 
accepted the MacGregor amendment 
that was both adopted and rejected by 
the House on yesterday. It says: 

Senate Republican Leader DIRKSEN said 
the question of placing quotas on Western 
Hemisphere immigrants was discussed last 
night with President Johnson at the White 
House. He said Johnson offered no 
objection. 


Mr. Speaker, if this story is true then 
it is quite clear that the State Depart- 
ment has changed its signals and its 
Presidential advice. The State Depart- 
ment vigorously endorsed the opposition 
to the MacGregor amendment on yester- 
day. But then that was yesterday. On 
yesterday it rained, but today the 
weather has changed. It is a fair day 
for America. The President is to be 
congratulated on overruling his “State 
advisers.” 

[From the New York Times, July 17, 1965] 
PROGRESS ON IMMIGRATION 


Secretary Rusk urges that Latin American 
nations remain outside any ceiling, as they 
are now outside of the quota system. But 
this well-intentioned position could lead to 
trouble and ill will in the not so distant fu- 
ture if immigration from Latin America and 
the Caribbean should grow sharply, as there 
are signs that it will, and pressure were then 
built up to limit a sudden flood of immi- 
grants for which the country was unpre- 
pared. While the entire law is being over- 
hauled, it would be better to place all the 
nations of the world, including those to the 
south of the United States, on exactly the 
same footing. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
17, 1965] 
New WORLD IMMIGRATION 

Applying intense pressure, the adminis- 
tration struck from the immigration reform 
bill a measure which many experts believe 
will have to be faced in the near future. This 
was a provision which would have placed a 
limit on migration into the United States 
from the rest of the New World. 

Administration opposition centered on the 
claim that to impose such a limit would en- 
danger diplomatic relations with several 
Latin-American states. This seems like an 
inadequate excuse for several reasons. We 
find it hard to believe that any government 
believes its citizens have a right per se to 
migrate to any other country. In the second 
Place, certain of the New World lands them- 
selves place high hurdles before many U.S. 
citizens where immigration is concerned. 
Thus Mexico virtually demands that a new- 
comer, including one from the United States, 
be financially independent before going to 
Mexico to live, and there are signs that Can- 
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ada unofficially discourages immigration of 
nonwhites, among them American Negroes. 

But all such considerations aside, Wash- 
ington must surely realize that, at any mo- 
ment, it could face a deluge of would be Lat- 
in American immigrants. The flood of 
Puerto Ricans which has poured into New 
York, and the wave of Jamaicans which has 
flowed into Britain during the last 15 years 
are but tokens of the vast numbers who 
might someday wish to leave underdevel- 
oped homelands. 

For two crucial facts must be faced. The 
first is that the population of Latin America 
is growing more rapidly than that of any 
other large area in the world. The second is 
that, on the whole, the Latin American na- 
tions are failing to solve their economic 
problems. Thus the pressure on resources 
grows and grows. Eventually Latin Ameri- 
cans from many lands may decide to do what 
Puerto Ricans and Mexicans have done in 
such large numbers—go to the United States. 

It would seem that a reasonable legal limit 
on migration from Latin America, if adopt- 
ed today, could prevent the need to adopt 
more stringent legislation tomorrow. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPART- 
MENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Mr. HOLIFIELD submitted a confer- 

ence report and statement on the bill 

(H.R. 6927) to establish a Department 

of Housing and Urban Development, and 

for other purposes. 


HOME RULE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include several statements. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee of the House 
had the opportunty this morning of lis- 
tening to members of the Washington 
Board of Trade, at which time they made 
@ very substantial statement, and I think 
one of the best statements I have listened 
to in quite a number of years, on the so- 
called home rule legislation pending be- 
fore the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia of the House of Representatives. 

I recently stated I had not received 
more than perhaps a half dozen letters 
concerning home rule since Christmas 
from residents of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The board of trade has a membership 
of 7,000 business and professional men 
here in the District of Columbia. They 
prepared a unanimous statement and 
presented it to our committee this 
morning. 

I am including that statement as a 
part of my remarks, and I hope every 
Member will take a chance on reading 
this. If you have signed the petition you 
might want to take your name off. 

These statements are as follows: 
STATEMENT oF F. Etwoop Davis, PRESIDENT, 

METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5, HOUSE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA COMMITTEE, AUGUST 26, 1965 

I am F. Elwood Davis, a practicing member 
of the Bar in the District of Columbia. Iam 
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a native of the District of Columbia. I reside 
at 2301 California Street NW. 

I appear here today in my capacity as 

President of the Metropolitan W. 
Board of Trade to express views authorized 
by our board of directors respecting so-called 
home rule bills being considered by this 
committee. 

The District of Columbia form of govern- 
ment and the question of suffrage for Dis- 
trict of Columbia residents have received con- 
tinuous attention in the Board of Trade for 
more than half a century. Forty-nine years 
ago, in 1916, the board adopted policy fa- 
voring national representation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We have engaged in ex- 
tensive activities in furtherance of that ob- 
jective for many years and continue to do so 
today. We believe the board has great com- 
petence to comment on the bills under dis- 
cussion—much more than some of the agen- 
cies and organizations and persons currently 
articulating loudly and frequently about the 
District of Columbia form of government. 

Most business and professional civic lead- 
ers of Washington since 1889 have been mem- 
bers of the board of trade. A large number 
of community leaders in the Federal City to- 
day are members and have served as chair- 
men of its committees. Our board of direc- 
tors and officers, a list of which is attached, is 
certainly composed of men of proven ability 
and judgment as well as men whom you will 
recognize as having been leaders in many im- 
portant civic enterprises. We believe the 
committee will agree that this group of 
Washingtonians is well qualified to discuss 
local matters. One additional observation 
to this point—the presidents, directors, and 
leaders in the board of trade have always 
been men whose lives have been intimately 
identified with this community. A large 
majority of the men who have served as 
presidents of the board of trade have been 
natives of Washington. We believe this is 
important in that it demonstrates that the 
board of trade may speak from a leadership 
experience which is preeminent in this city. 

So there will be no misunderstanding, let 
it be recorded that the members of the board 
of trade and the board of trade as an orga- 
nization fully subscribe to the basic American 
democratic philosophy. We believe that all 
Americans, including those residing in the 
Federal City, should have a voice in their 
government through selecting officials who 
govern them. This is clearly demonstrated by 
our active interest in securing for the peo- 
ple of the District a vote for President and 
Vice President. 

The board of trade was the prime mover in 
this effort which owes much of its success to 
the board’s vigorous activity at the time of its 
adoption and for some years previous. I can 
speak with authority on this point as I was 
the chairman of Citizens for Presidential 
Vote for the District of Columbia, which 
carried on the effort to secure the favorable 
action by Congress and three-fourths of the 
States needed for adoption of the 23d amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which gave Dis- 
trict residents the vote for President and 
Vice President for the first time since 1800. 

The board of trade in its positive direction 
is still seeking for the people of the District 
representation in the Congress which, under 
the Constitution, is and must continue to be 
the agency invested with the exclusive 
power to govern the District of Columbia. 

We wish to emphatically note—for the 
committee’s information—that the board’s 
opposition to home rule is not based on racial 
considerations. We opposed similar home 
rule proposals a half century ago when the 
nonwhite population of the District was just 
over 25 percent. We would continue to sup- 
port such a policy even if the nonwhite popu- 
lation were a negligible percentage. This 
statement is made here in view of the fre- 
quent practice by some ardent home rule 
supporters of maligning the board of trade 
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and disparaging its judgment in this matter 
as being racially motivated. 

Now despite our conclusion that home rule, 
as detailed in bills before the committee, 
should not be enacted, we do wish to record 
the quite obvious fact that if the Congress 
does provide a District of Columbia gov- 
ernment of this nature, the board of trade 
will energetically lend its efforts to perfect- 
ing the organization and operation of such a 
new government. 

Our basic objective is to make of the 
Nation’s Capital the finest community in 
the world in which to live, work and raise 
our families. This we have endeavored to 
do for 75 years and we will continue to do 
so to the best of our ability. 

I, and many thousands of other District 
residents, as well as countless other Amer- 
icans who have taken the trouble to 
thoroughly inform themselves with respect 
to the unique situation in the Federal 
City, are opposed to the passage of any of 
these bills tagged as “home rule” bills be- 
cause we conclude that if adopted, they 
would not produce meaningful “home rule” 
government and that their enactment would 
be extremely injurious to the best interests 
of the Federal City and the United States 
of America. 

Our basic premise respecting the District 
of Columbia's character is that its primary 
purpose is to serve as the seat of govern- 
ment o the United States. It was designed 
and developed for that purpose and should 
continue to serve that purpose. This prem- 
ise to which we believe the Congress over- 
whelmingly subscribes, imposes a host of 
very special and unusual characteristics and 
requirements not present in other cities. 

To get a true picture of Washington and 
its problems, it is m to turn back 
the pages of history to the early 1790's and 
trace the city’s development through the 
years. Section 8, article I, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that Con- 
gress shall exercise exclusive legislation over 
such district (not exceeding 10 miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular States and 
the acceptance of become the seat 
of government of the United States. 

An act of Congress of July 16, 1790, ac- 
cepted the 10-mile square of land lying on 
both sides of the Potomac River which the 
States of Maryland and Virginia had ceded 
for this purpose in 1788 and 1789 respec- 
tively. The act further directed the Presi- 
dent to appoint three commissioners to sur- 
vey, limit, and locate the city and, prior to 
the first Monday in December 1800, provide 
suitable buildings for the accommodation 
of Congress and the President, and for pub- 
lic offices of the Government of the United 
States. 

An act of Congress, approved April 24, 1800, 
authorized the President of the United States 
to direct the removal of various executive 
departments to the city of Washington from 
Philadelphia. The first meeting of the Con- 
gress in the new capital was held on Novem- 
ber 21, 1800, by which time President John 
Adams had moved to the White House. By 
June 16, 1801, all personnel and records had 
been moved to the new seat of government. 

The first government of the city of Wash- 
ington (then only the central portion of the 
District) was established after its incorpo- 
ration by an act of Congress in 1802. The 
government consisted of a Mayor appointed 
by the President and a 12-member City 
Council elected by the people of the city. 
The Council, by vote of its members, was 
divided into an upper house of seven mem- 
bers and a lower house of five. The right to 
vote for Federal officeholders ceased in De- 
cember 1800. 

In 1812, Congress amended the charter of 
Washington by providing for an elected 
Board of Aldermen of 8 members and an 
elected Board of Common Council of 12 
members. The Mayor was elected by joint 
vote of the two Boards. 
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Eight years later in 1820, the charter was 
changed again. This time it provided for the 
same Board of Aldermen and Board of Com- 
mon Council but with a Mayor elected by the 
qualified voters for a term of 2 years. This 
of city government continued for 50 
years. 

By an act of Congress of February 21, 1871, 
a territorial form of government was pro- 
vided for the District consisting of a Gover- 
nor, a Board of Public Works, a Board of 
Health, and a Legislative Assembly consisting 
of an 11-member Council and a 22-member 
House of Delegates. The Board of Public 
Works consisted of the Governor and four 
persons, one of whom was a civil engineer. 
The Governor, the Council members, and the 
Board of Public Works were appointed by the 
President. The members of the House of 
Delegates were elected by the qualified voters. 
There was also an elected delegate to the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
with a right to speak but not to vote. 

This form of government which closely re- 
sembles one of those advocated again today 
lasted only 3 years. On June 20, 1874, it was 
abolished by an act of Congress which estab- 
lished a temporary commissioner form of 
government and appointed a committee of 
two Senators and two Representatives to 
draft “a suitable frame of government for the 
District of Columbia.” Following a report 
of this committee, the temporary government 
was abolished by the act of June 11, 1878, 
which created the present three-commission- 
er form of government with the 
Commissioner appointed from the Corps of 
Engineers of the U.S. Army. Our present 
government, which has survived for 87 years, 
can be said to have been arrived at by the 
“trial and error” method since it evolved 
after rejection by the Congress of the 1802, 
1812, 1820, 1871, and 1874 types of govern- 
ment. 

So much for history and so much for ex- 
perience. There are those who will say that 
things are different now, that this fabulous 
electronic and space age has created a whole 
new set of circumstances which make it im- 
possible to measure the present and the fu- 
ture by the past. So, let us enumerate a few 
of the unique situations in this Federal City 
which, we believe, discredit the contention 
that is should have the same form of gov- 
ernment as other cities. 

1. It is the first city ever to be conceived, 
born, and raised as the Capital City of a 
major nation with no other reason for ex- 
istence. 

2. At the time of its birth, it was divorced 
from local political pressures by being located 
on land ceded from the adjoining States. 

3. The Constitution of the United States 
reserves to the Congress the right to legislate 
for the “city of the Nation.” Regardless of 
the type of government enjoyed by the local 
people, its governing officials, whether they be 
commissioners or a Governor or a mayor, can 
“regulate” only under the overriding legisla- 
tive control of the Congress. 

4. The Federal Government owns 43.1 per- 
cent of the taxable land in the District of 
Columbia. 

5. Foreign embassies and tax-free orga- 
nizations (many specifically declared tax- 
free by the Congress) occupy another 7 per- 
cent, 


6. Since District governmental activities 
occupy 4.1 percent of the taxable land, the 
total of these exemptions is 54.2 percent. 

7. Our major business—the Federal Gov- 
ernment—pays no income tax, sales tax, 
personal property tax, or real estate tax. 
Elsewhere business does pay such State and 
local taxes roughly at the rate of $1 for each 
$20 of payroll. 

8. Our parks are administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

9. Our Board of Education, appointed by 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, is an independent agency report- 
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ing to the Commissioners only on budgetary 
matters. 

10. Our judges are appointed by the Pres- 
ident and confirmed by the Senate. 

11. Our Zoning Commission has two ex 
officio Federal officers on it—the Director of 
the National Park Service and the Architect 
of the Capitol. 

12. The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission with the Engineer Commissioner as 
an ex officio member is appointed by the 
President and reports not to the city fathers 
but to the White House. 

13. Our Public Service Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed y 
the Senate, except the Engineer Commis- 
sioner, who serves ex officio, is an independ- 
ent agency reporting to the Commissioners 
only on budgetary matters. 

14. The Board of Commissioners is charged 
with preparing an annual balanced budget. 
The only taxes which can be raised or lowered 
by them are real estate and tangible personal 
property taxes. 

15. The District of Columbia budget, after 
review by the Federal Bureau of the Budget, 
is presented to the Congress by the President 
in his annual budget message. 

16. The District of Columbia government 
performs all the functions of a city, county, 
and State. Insofar as the Federal Highway 
Aid and most other Federal aid programs 
are concerned, it is classified as a State and 
receives its share of interstate money. 

17. Its income is deposited in the U.S. 

and can be withdrawn only for pay- 
ment of budget items approved by the 
Congress. 

18. The Corps of Engineers of the Army 
is responsible for water supply and purifica- 
tion but the distribution is the responsibility 
of the District government. 

19. The District of Columbia National 
Guard reports directly to the President who 
is the Commander in Chief. The Federal 
Government appoints the commanding gen- 
eral and exercises control over the Guard in 
a manner similar to State governments. 

20. Federal Civil Service Commission rules, 
regulations and eligibility lists apply equally 
to many District employees. 

21. The District furnishes the Federal Gov- 
ernment certain basic municipal services 
such as fire and police protection and water, 
sewer and sanitation services. 

These 21 items all add up to a complicated 
Federal-city relationship. Various of these 
conditions would be changed if any of these 
so-called home rule bills were enacted into 
law, but significant ones would remain as 
is. 


The board of trade’s long experience with 
Congress on District of Columbia budget and 
legislative matters had led us to the firm 
conclusion that the transfer of revenue and 
budget functions to a locally elected council 
or legislative assembly would be accompanied 
by the shrinkage of the presently increasing 
but still inadequate Federal payment. Sup- 
port for this conclusion was voiced during the 
86th Congress (as it has been many times) 
during the debate on the floor of the House 
of Representatives when the District of Co- 
lumbia budget was being considered. 

In response to questions from the floor, 
Congressman RHODES of Arizona had this to 
say: 

“Personally, as far as home rule is con- 
cerned and as it concerns the fiscal position 
of the city of Washington, I would venture to 
say that if the city of Washington had home 
rule, it would be treated the same as any 
other State in the United States is treated 
insofar as Federal payments are concerned. 
Ir other words, if we are speaking only of 
the fiscal situation, it would be my thought 
that probably the city of Washington would 
lose whatever Federal payment that it now 
receives except insofar as those payments are 
for services rendered. * * * I doubt very 
much whether the Congress would be in- 
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clined to pay annually to the District of 
Columbia $22, $25, or $30 million or whatever 
figure it might be any more than it would be 
inclined to pay the city of New York, for in- 
stance, payments in lieu of property taxes 
for the Federal installations.” 

The District of Columbia cannot be de- 
veloped, operated, and maintained by those 
living and doing business within its borders. 
Only 45.8 percent of the land is taxed; its 
largest employer, the U.S. Government, is 
completely tax free. To attempt to :evy the 
total District budget on residents and com- 
mercial activities would place an unconscion- 
able burden on the people far in excess of 
that demanded anywhere else including 
Maryland and Virginia. Of even greater prac- 
tical importance is the fact that neither the 
tax-paying residents nor businesses could 
long shoulder such burdens. Consequently, 
many of them would inevitably remove 
themselves to other jurisdictions. Thus 
there would be an acceleration of the out- 
ward movement of businesses and residents 
who pay taxes in excess of municipal ex- 
penditures on their behalf accompanied by 
a depreciation in property values and a re- 
duction in business volumes. This cycle of 
deterioration is well understood, hence, the 
end result is predictable. Through this 
means would be created exactly tae same 
situation in which Congress found the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the early 1870’s and 
which resulted in the commissioner form of 
government and the establishment of a fixed 
Federal payment. The outlook under these 
“home rule” bills is a distressing fiscal prob- 
lem, which a number of ardent advocates of 
this legislation have now recognized. They 
are vigorously seeking support for the auto- 
matic Federal payment formula and have 
solicited the help of many of our members to 
avoid chaos, as some of them term the ex- 
pected result without the formula. 

Many articulate local residents base their 
support for so-called home rule on the con- 
tention that our shortage of money respect- 
ing schools, welfare, public health, and other 
social matters is a result of inaction of the 
uniformed or unsympathetic or stingy Con- 
gress. They state that home rule would 
solve these problems. We vigorously dis- 
agree with such statements. We conclude 
that these problems would be compounded. 

Under the proposed bills the 
would not adopt District of Columbia budg- 
ets. We conclude that this would make the 
District more dependent on local taxes and 
that the Federal payment would certainly 
become a smaller portion of available an- 
nual revenues. 

We in the board of trade and, we believe, 
most thinking practical people accept the 
inescapable hard economic fact that no com- 
munity can develop and be operated prop- 
erly without a prosperous and solid economic 
base. Fiscal health is certainly a primary 
requisite for the Capital of this great Nation. 

We foresee that the enactment of any of 
these bills would result in an intolerable con- 
flict of interest between the local people and 
the U.S. Government. There would be 
repetitions of the same misunderstandings 
which characterized the period from 1800 to 
1878. 

Though we favor the formula for deter- 
mining the annual Federal payment included 
in H.R. 640, we seriously doubt that the 
Congress will enact either it or a reasonable 
fixed percentage as it did in 1878. 

In the absence of a fixed figure or an 
orderly manner of arriving at an equitable 
Federal payment, there would result in- 
evitably a situation where the local govern- 
ment would refrain from major public works 
commitments with the contention that it 
was a Federal responsibility. The Congress 
would in many cases refuse to acknowledge 
such responsibility until conditions became 
so horrible that they would have to deal with 
them. 
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The inevitable result of these situations 
would be that the local community would be 
in constant contention with the Congress 
and that seekers of local political offices 
would undoubtedly construct their plat- 
forms in varying degrees on anti-U.S. Gov- 
ernment local issues. 

We dislike injecting such conclusions in 
the record of these hearings but we believe 
they are sound. We believe the committee 
should be informed of the thinking of an 
intensely interested group of leaders in this 
community and we conclude that the results 
of the enactment of the legislation under 
consideration would be so injurious to the 
Federal City that we would be remiss ir our 
responsibility if we did not review these 
matters here. 

While we will not review the details of the 
bills under consideration, I do want to refer 
to one section of H.R. 628 which, in our 
opinion, is completely undesirable and which 
relates to the fiscal situation which we have 
been discussing. 

Section 806 of H.R. 628 defines qualified 
electors as “any person (1) who has main- 
tained a domicile or place of abode in the 
District continuously during the 1-year pe- 
riod ending on the day of the election, (2) 
who is a citizen of the United States, (3) who 
is on the day of the election at least 21 
years old, (4) who has never been convicted 
of a felony in the United States, or if he has 
been so convicted, has been pardoned, (5) 
who is not mentally incompetent as adjudged 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, and 
(6) who certifies that he has not within 1 
year immediately preceding the election, 
voted in any election at which candidates for 
any municipal offices (other than in the 
District of Columbia) were on the ballot.” 
Then the bill provides that the District may 
issue bonds of indebtedness provided their 
issuance receives a favorable vote of the 
qualified electors. 

The Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade has in every hearing on home rule bills 
vigorously opposed the dual voting provision 
through which persons residing in the Dis- 
trict, though retaining and exercising their 
right to vote in other jurisdiction, may vote 
in the District if they have not voted in a 
municipal election during the preceding year. 
We hold that it is unfair to those exclusively 
citizens of the District to permit voters in 
other jurisdictions, many of whom intend 
to return to their homes in the States next 
year, the year after, or at some time in the 
future, to participate in referendums author- 
izing the creation of large amounts of bonded 
indebtedness, secure in the knowledge that 
prs anA not participate in paying these 

ebts. 

Denying the vote only to those who have 
participated in an election when municipal 
officials were on the ballot is a principle which 
is incomprehensible to us. The District of 
Columbia performs substantially all the 
functions of a State, county, municipality. 
and school district. Why then only exclude 
those voting for municipal officials? Why 
not also State and county officials? If this 
were done it would, of course, eliminate as 
qualified electors in the District all those 
who voted in other jurisdictions and thus 
reserve participation in elections, including 
the approval of bond issues, to those people 
who firmly acknowledge the District of Co- 
lumbia as their permanent home. 

The long list of bills which the committee 
is considering may be placed in several cate- 
gories: 

1. Those proposing a mayor, council and 
elected delegate and the automotic Federal 
payment formula. 

2. Those proposing a mayor, council and 
elected delegate without the automatic Fed- 
eral payment formula. 

3. Those proposing a territorial form of 
government with a Governor, secretary and 
council appointed by the President. 
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4. Those proposing a territorial form of 
government with a Governor, secretary, and 
council appointed by the President with 
guaranteed minority representation or as- 
sembly. 

5. Authorizing District of Columbia resi- 
dents to prepare a municipal charter for 
submission to voters and Congress. 

6. Retroceding all of District of Columbia 
beyond the boundaries of the original city 
of Washington to Maryland. 

I will not burden the committee by com- 
menting in detail on each of these bills but 
I would like to briefly discuss some features 
of them. 

I have already stated that our opposition 
to home rule stems importantly from our 
conclusion that under the terms of these 
bills fiscal chaos and disaster would be the 
inevitable result. 

There appears to be general recognition 
both in and out of Congress by ardent home 
rule supporters “that only through [such] 
an automatic payment method could the 
District be assured of a proper measure of 
independence to govern its own affairs * * * 
if home rule in the true sense is to be ac- 
corded to the Capital City of this Nation, its 
citizenry should have the vital assistance that 
the Federal payment formula would give 
while the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment would remain adequately protected by 
the continuing ability of the Congress to 
amend the formula at any time it saw fit.” 

To these observations in Senate Report No. 
381 this session we say amen.“ However, 
we are acutely mindful of the last clause 
referring to Congress’ continuing ability to 
amend the formula any time it saw fit. Our 
experience with District of Columbia legis- 
lation in Congress leads us to a firm con- 
clusion that Congress would see fit to amend 
the formula quite promptly if it should en- 
act it. That is one of the primary reasons 
for opposing these bills. 

If the Congress, in its wisdom, insists on 
enacting a home rule bill then we implore 
the Congress to include the automatic Fed- 
eral payment formula recommended by the 
administration and adopted by the Senate. 
We presumably will have the advantage of a 
fair automatic payment for a year or two 
and we would have an opportunity to work 
on Congress to retain it. 

In short then we say none of these bills 
promise fiscal stability. The only ones which 
give any hope are those containing the for- 
mula. Ergo we record our special opposition 
to those without it. 

We have no strong feeling in preference 
for the mayor and council form of home rule 
compared to the territorial form of govern- 
ment or vice versa. Either one would be dis- 
astrous fiscally although it might be reason- 
able to conclude that the territorial govern- 
ment having a Governor and secretary ap- 
pointed by the President would be closer to 
the administration in power and hence would 
more likely maintain the workable relation- 
ship with the White House and the Congress 
which we consider to be absolutely essential 
to the health of Washington if it is to effec- 
tively fufill its basic function of being the 
National Capital. 

Specified minority representation either 
in the proposed Territorial Assembly as pro- 
posed in H.R. 5800 or in the Council as pre- 
scribed in S. 1118, passed by the Senate, 
seems to me to be a rather futile proposition 
designed to attract minority party support 
for the legislative proposals. I would think 
nonpartisan elections would give the minor- 
ity party more opportunity to participate in 
the local government. 

One brief comment respecting H.R. 10264. 
Apparently the State of Maryland is not 
interested in favorable action on this bill. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted here that 
if District of Columbia home rule backers 
are truly seeking a full measure of govern- 
mental participation for District of Colum- 
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bia residents, this would be the easiest way 
to do it. This bill would provide for all 
the local home rule privileges provided in 
the free State of Maryland and in addition 
direct representation in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

As I noted earlier, in 1878, following a Sen- 
ate-House study, the present form of Dis- 
trict government was created by Congress. 
It has existed now for 87 years, and under 
it the city of Washington has emerged into 
the 20th century as one of the great capitals 
and cities of the world. 

Those who would now abolish this system 
would brush aside the experience of the past. 
They make two fundamental mistakes in in- 
terpreting the historic role of the District. 

Their first mistake is in blurring the log- 
ical distinction between the need for pop- 
ular representation and the demand for 
home rule. District residents can and 
should obtain a voice in their local affairs 
through direct congressional representation. 
Legislation to provide the District with elect- 
ed representation in Congress is now pend- 
ing and should be adopted by the Congress. 
This would give the people of the District a 
voice in the affairs of the Nation as well as 
meaningful home rule through representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate which, under the Constitution, 
“exercise exclusive legislation” over this Dis- 
trict. We intend to conduct a vigorous ef- 
fort to secure adoption of the amendment 
to the Constitution granting such representa- 
tion. 

Home rule, on the other hand, would mean 
the establishment of a separate local ad- 
ministration to govern District affairs. Un- 
der such an independent municipal admin- 
istration, as past experience demonstrates, 
the priority interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be enmeshed and ultimately 
submerged in the concerns and conflicts of 
purely local affairs. 

To whom would elected local officials of 
the District owe their first allegiance? To 
the interests of the administration of Fed- 
eral Government—which, after all, is the 
purpose of the Federal City—or to the de- 
mands of the local constituency which elect- 
ed them and to whom they must turn for 
reelection? 

The conflicts that would arise in such 
a situation should be obvious. The Fed- 
eral City—and the interests of the Nation 
itself—would play second fiddle to the nar- 
row demands of local precinct politics. 

This leads to the second mistake which 
home rule advocates make in advancing their 
arguments, They do not give weight to the 
paramount interests of Washington as a 
Federal City with a national constituency. 

Ours was the first national capital to be 
conceived and built with the idea that it 
should be removed from the conflicts and 
pressures of a subsidiary local government. 
As we have noted, all past efforts which com- 
promised this ideal have failed. Today, with 
the United States a world leader, the stakes 
to be lost by another such failure are greater 
than ever before. Residents of the District 
should be able to exercise a voice in govern- 
ment by means of popular representation in 
Congress. But this Congress will bear a 
heavy responsibility if it should succumb 
to pressures to turn the reins of this com- 
munity over to any group not responsive 
to the larger interests of the Nation's Fed- 
eral City. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON Boarp oF TRADE, JULY 1, 
1965-JunE 30, 1966 

OFFICERS 


President: F. Elwood Davis, partner, Rea- 
soner & Davis, 800 17th Street NW., llth 
floor, No. 6, 298-8100. 

First vice president: Leonard B. Doggett, 
Jr., president, Doggett’s Parking Co., 722 
10th Street NW., No. 1, ME 8-2772. 
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Second vice president: William Calomiris, 
president, William Calomiris Investment 
Corp., 1022 17th Street NW., No. 36, DI 7-1655. 

Secretary: Richard A. Norris, president, 
Riggs National Bank, 1503 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 13, ST 3-5600. 

Treasurer: Philip M. Talbott, special as- 
sistant to president, National Savings & 
Trust Co., 15th and New York Avenue NW., 
No. 5, ST 3-6200. 

Assistant treasurer: Louis W. Prentiss 
(major general, USA, retired), executive 
vice president, American Road Builders Asso- 
ciation, ARBA Building, 525 School Street 
SW., No. 24, RE 7-5440. 

General counsel: Ralph E. Becker, Brook- 
hart, Becker & Dorsey, 1700 K Street NW., 
suite 1300, No. 6, 296-4950. 

Sergeant at arms: William K. Norwood, 
3231 Patterson Street NW., No. 15, 265-9710. 

Executive vice president: William H. Press, 
1616 K Street NW., No. 6, ST 3-3535. 


DIRECTORS 


Year 1966: J. Arnold Anderson, vice presi- 
dent and division manager, Safeway Stores, 
Inc., 6700 Maryland Boulevard, Landover, 
Ma., 772-6900. 

Year 1967: Donald S. Bittinger, president, 
Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H Street 
NW., No, 5, ST 3-5225. 

Everett J. Boothby,’ 1725 K Street NW., 
suite 1108, No. 36, FE 8-1591. 

Year 1968: Dr. Alfred E. Brown, president, 
Harris Research Laboratories, Inc., 6220 Kan- 
sas Avenue NE., No. 11, TU 2-4043. 

Year 1966: Edmund O. Carl, chairman, 
board of directors, Call Carl, Inc., 1250 24th 
Street NW., No. 7, FE 3-4100. 

Year 1967: Edward F. Cave, president, 
Mid-City Sales Corp., 1401 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NE., No. 17, LA 9-7900. 

Year 1966: Edward J. Clarke, president, 
C. & C.-Elite Linen Service Inc., 14th and 
R Streets SE., No. 20, 584-3700. 

Year 1966: Joseph H. Deckman, president, 
R. Robinson, Inc., 2021 Shannon Place SE., 
No. 20, LU 4-1400. 

Year 1966: George W. DeFranceaux, presi- 
dent, Frederick W. Berens, Inc., 1120 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., No. 36, FE 3-8600. 

Year 1968: Robert V. H. Duncan, presi- 
dent, Bob Duncan Real Estate & Insurance, 
322 South Washington Street, Alexandria, 
Va., 548-8015. 

Year 1966: R. Roy Dunn, president and 
chairman, board of directors, Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co., 929 E Street NW., No. 4, 
NA 8-8800. 

Year 1967: William H. Dyer, executive vice 
president, Perpetual Building Association, 500 
llth Street, NW., No. 4, ST 3-7700. 

Year 1966: Mark Evans, vice president for 
public affairs, Metromedia, Inc., 5151 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., No. 16, 244-5151. 

Year 1968: W. Frank Gatewood, advertis- 
ing director, Washington Post, 1515 L Street 
NW., No. 5, RE 7-1234. 

Year 1966: Richard D. Gibbs, vice presi- 
dent, Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., 60 Florida 
Avenue NE., No. 2, HO 2-1234. 

Year 1967: Leonard L. Gorrell, general 
manager, Sheraton Park Hotel, 2660 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., No. 8, CO 5-2000. 

Year 1967: Frank A. Gunther, president, 
Security Bank, Ninth and G Streets NW., 
No. 1, NA 8-5200. 

Year 1968: John L. Hamilton, Hamilton & 
Hamilton, Union Trust Building, No. 5, 
DI 7-2882. 

Year 1966: Harry N. Hirshberg, Jr., vice 
president and general manager, the Hecht 
Co., F Street at Seventh NW., No. 13, 
NA 8-5100. 

Year 1967: L. A. Jennings, chairman, board 
of directors, Riggs National Bank, 1503 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., No. 13, ST 3-5600. 

Year 1968: Howard W. Kacy, president, 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., 51 Louisi- 
ana Avenue NW., No. 1, NA 8-4506. 


Indicates ex officio director. 
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C. William Martin, Jr. president and 
chairman, board of directors, Pepsi-Cola Bot- 
tling Co., of Washington, D.C., Inc., Pepsi 
Place, Cheverly, Md., 773-2100. 

Year 1967: Walter F. McArdle, president, 
McArdle Printing Co., 2319 M Street NW., No. 
7, FE 3-4900. 

Year 1967: Harry L. Merrick, president, 
Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, Inc., 2141 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., No. 7, FE 7-5500. 

Year 1968: Brig. Gen. James A. Mollison 
(USAF, retired) vice president, David Volk- 
ert & Associates, Inc., 5104 MacArthur Boule- 
vard NW., No. 16, EM 3-1520. 

E. K. Morris, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, Security Storage Co. of Washington, 
1701 Florida Avenue NW., No. 9, 224-5600. 

Charles E. Phillips,’ president, Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., 3900 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., No. 16, EM 2-1000. 

Year 1966: Gerald P. Price, president, Car 
Leasing, Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 36, 296-4711. 

John C. Pyles, Jr., senior vice president, 
Riggs National Bank, 1503 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., No. 13, ST 3-5600. 

Year 1967: Joseph H. Riley, vice president, 
National Savings & Trust Co., 15th and New 
York Avenue NW. No. 5, ST 3-6200. 

Year 1968: Donald C. Rosinski, president, 
Carl G. Rosinski Co., 601 13th Street NW., No. 
5, 628-9254. 

Victor O. Schinnerer,’ president, Victor O. 
Schinnerer & Co., Inc., Investment Building, 
No. 5, RE 7-1929. 

Year 1968: Charles E, Smith, chairman, 
board of directors, Charles E. Smith Co., 
1101 17th Street NW., No. 36, 296-2200. 

Year 1967: Ben Strouse, president, station 
WWDC, 1627 K Street NW., No. 36, 589-7100. 

Year 1966: Mark Sullivan, Jr., general part- 
ner, Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 1705 H 
Street NW., No. 6, 298-7900. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., vice president and 
assistant to president, the Evening Star, 22d 
and Virginia Avenue SE., No. 3, LI 3-5000. 

Year 1968: T. Murray Toomey, partner, 
Toomey & Toomey, 1015 15th Street NW., No. 
5, RE 7-5275. 

Year 1968: William J. Warner, vice presi- 
dent, Griffith Consumers Co., 1232 First Street 
NE., No. 2, 638-4840. 

Year 1968: O. L. Weir, general manager, 
Washington area, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 4500 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., No. 16, 362-1122. 

Year 1966: James F. Willett, vice president, 
American Security & Trust Co., 15th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., No. 13, ST 3-6000. 

Year 1968: Gibson I. Wright, public rela- 
tions director, Safeway Stores, Inc., 6700 
Maryland Boulevard, Landover, Md., 772-6900. 

Year 1967: J. Hiliman Zahn, vice president 
and general manager, C. & P. Telephone Cos., 
930 H Street NW.. No. 5, 392-3701. 

Notre.—The following are invited to par- 
ticipate in all board of directors activities al- 
though not members of the board: 

Weston P. Figgins (chairman, retail 
bureau), DI 7-5300. 

Woodward & Lothrop, llth and F Streets 
NW., No. 13. 

Arthur J, Lamb (chairman, membership 
committee). 

Arthur J. Lamb, Inc., 1145 19th Street NW., 
No. 36, 338-9434. 

Stuart L. Werner (liaison, downtown Jay- 
cees). 

Werner-Dyer & Associates, architects, 1012 
17th Street NW., DI 7-3546. 


SENIOR COUNCIL, 1965-66 


Nore.—The senior council is composed of 
the past presidents of the board of trade. 
Its members are invited to attend all board 
of directors meetings and to participate in 
all other activities of the board. Because of 
their judicial offices past Presidents Joseph 
C. McGarraghy and E. Barrett Prettyman are 
not active senior council members. 


Indicates ex officio director. 
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Chairman: C. William Martin, Jr., Pepsi- 
Cola Bottling Co. of Washington, Pepsi Place, 
Cheverly, Md., 773-2100. 

Francis G. Addison, Jr., 1521 29th Street 
NW., No. 7, HO 2-3670. 

Edward R. Carr, realtor-builder, 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., suite 1121, No. 5, NA 8 
1805. 

Leon Chatelain, Jr., (FAIA), Chatelain, 
Gauger & Nolan, 1632 K Street NW., No. 6, 
DI 7-6767. 

Howard C. Drake, 916 New York Avenue 
NW., second floor, No. 1, 638-6501. 

Robert V. Fleming, advisory chairman to 
the board of directors, Riggs National Bank, 
No. 13, ST 3-5600. 

Granville Gude, president, Gude Bros. Co., 
1212 F Street NW., No. 4, NA 8-4276. 

Francis J. Kane, Kane Transfer Co., Post 
Office Box 10008, No. 18, 772-6500. 

B. M. McKelway, editorial chairman and 
senior vice president, the Evening Star, 
Second and Virginia Avenue SE., No. 3, LI 3— 
5000. 

L. P. MeLachlen, chairman, board of di- 
rectors, McLachlen Banking Corp., 10th and 
G Streets NW., No. 1. NA 8-4030. 

E. D. Merrill, 3111 Hawthorne Street NW., 
No. 8, FE 3-5254. 

Edgar Morris, special representative, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., 1625 K Street NW., 
No. 6, NA 8-8843. 

Claude W. Owen, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, E. G. Schafer Co., 2321 4th Street NE., 
No. 2, 832-7900. 

Thornton W. Owen, president, Thos. J. 
Owen & Son, Inc., 601 Perpetual Building, 
No. 4, NA 8-3090. 

Frederick P. H. Siddons, 2909 N Street 
NW., No. 7, 387-2897. 

Lawrence E. Williams, Post Office Box 1654, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Nore.—In addition, the following present- 
ly members of the board of directors are also 
members of the senior council: 

Everett J. Boothby, Harry L. Merrick, E. K. 
Morris, Charles E. Phillips, John C. Pyles, Jr., 
Victor O. Schinnerer, Philip M. Talbott, John 
W. Thompson, Jr. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE RICHARD BAR- 
RETT Lowe BEFORE THE House COMMITTEE 
ON THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, AUGUST 19, 
1965 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, at the outset I thank you for inviting 
me to testify before your committee on this 
important subject. I have prepared a short 
statement which I should like to read and 
have inserted into the record. 

Home rule for the District of Columbia: 
No, Representation: Yes. 

In 1950 the U.S. Office of Education pub- 
lished a bulletin entitled “Know Your Cap- 
ital City.” It was re ted in 1955, and 
brought up to date in 1958, then reprinted 
again in 1960 and 1961 as Bulletin No. 15, US. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, Secretary, GOV- 
ernment Printing Office, 25 cents. This val- 
uable booklet of 49 pages was written for 
“* * * citizens who wish information of a 
simple, factual nature. * * * The Columbia 
Historical Society contributed the time of 
several of its members * * * who reviewed 
the manuscript * * *” along with rep- 
resentatives of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Strangely enough this 
bulletin is now out of print and/or has been 
withdrawn from circulation. It is not ob- 
tainable from the Government Printing Of- 
fice. The one I have here is a library copy. 
From pages 26 and 27 under the heading 
“City With a Purpose,” the following is quot- 
ed verbatim: 

“Did this city just happen? Most cities 
did, but not the Capital City. It was created 
for a specific and unusual purpose. The Na- 
tion needed a single, permanent home for its 
new Government. When the Revolutionary 
War ended, the Continental Congress had 
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met in four different places. Its Members had 
grumbled many times about the hardships of 
moving. So many moves had made the Gov- 
ernment seem weak and unstable. These 
grumblings were softened after nearly 5 
years of sessions in comfortable Philadelphia. 
Then something happened that stirred the 
Members into action for one permanent 
home 

“One day the Continental Congress was 
holding its usual, dignified session in Inde- 
pendence Hall. An angry mob of ragged, 
half-starved soldiers cursed and shouted 
threats of violence outside the windows. 
These soldiers wanted their back pay and 
other claims settled. The Continental Con- 
gress had not been able to settle claims 
earlier because it had no money. The Na- 
tion was almost bankrupt. 

“The Continental Congress rushed a re- 
quest for protection to the Executive Council 
of Philadelphia. It was meeting at the same 
time in Independence Hall. It refused to 
help and the local police would do nothing. 
Such unwillingness to cooperate with the 
Continental Congress was not unusual in 
any State or city during these early days of 
our new Government. 

“Real fear made the Members of the ses- 
sion want to adjourn and leave, but that 
would seem cowardly, They must face possi- 
ble physical danger to hold respect of their 
countrymen for the young, faltering 
Government. 

“At the end of the day, however, they voted 
that after adjourning, in a few days they 
would convene on the campus of Princeton 
University. No one had been harmed by 
brickbats or bullets, but the outrageous hap- 
pening influenced action toward a single 
permanent home for our Government. Such 
a home must be controlled and protected by 
Congress, and not by the laws of any State 
or city.” 

Please note that the conclusions of HEW 
and the Office of Education under the last 
three administrations, and apparently of all 
other administrations since 1874, was that 
our National Capital “* * * must be con- 
trolled and protected by Congress, and not 
by the laws of any State or city.” What 
new facts have been brought to light that 
justify a change in this historic position? 

The Pennsylvania veterans’ “mutiny” of 
1783 underscored the weakness of a Congress 
meeting in a city not under Federal control. 
But the movement to create such an “exempt 
jurisdiction” was already well underway. 
Added to the conviction of the Founding 
Fathers, the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion convinced them that there should be a 
new capital city beyond the reach of the 
city mobs or powerful local interests, 
Throughout the long d ents over 
where the Capital should be located, few 
men challenged the principle of congressional 
control over the proposed Federal District. 
That problem had already been settled by 
the consensus within the Continental Con- 
gress and outside of it. In any event, article 
I, section 8 of the Constitution of the United 
States reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to: 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding 
10 square miles) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the Government of 
the United States, and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by consent 
of the legislatures of the States, which same 
shall be, for erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings; and to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested in this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or any de- 
partment or officer thereof.” 

In view of the fact that the District of 
Columbia was set up under the Constitution 
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as a “home for our Government * * * which 
must be controlled and protected by Con- 
gress, and not by the laws of any State or 
city,” how can justification now be found for 
placing it under local control? 

It belongs to all the people of the country, 
not to those who happen to reside in it. 

To place the government of the Capital 
of the United States in the hands of local 
politicians would place it under an authority 
outside the Federal Government. In my 
opinion, this would be in violation of the in- 
tent of the framers of the Constitution, and 
would break faith with the Founding 
Fathers. 

In all the history of our great country, the 
summer of 1965 is the most inauspicious 
time for considering the abandonment of the 
Federal responsibility. With marchers, pro- 
testers, riots, violence, and death throughout 
our land, do we now propose to turn our 
Capital over to the local politicians? If the 
Congress can be coerced by politics or 
threats into surrendering its constitutional 
prerogatives, what kind of coercion or vio- 
lence will be used in the future to force con- 
gressional or executive capitulation to local 
demands? 

QUESTIONS 

Would a city political machine be as effi- 
cient as the present government? Would 
block voting by political, racial, or special 
interest groups be suitable for the govern- 
ment of the Capital of the United States? 

Would local machine politicians make our 
Capital more secure, more beautiful, cleaner, 
or more functional? 

Would there be less corruption, crime, vio- 
lence, disease, and illegitimacy? 

Would there be less potential danger of 
rioting such as is now going on in Los An- 
geles and Chicago? In the Capital City of 
the United States such riots would amount 
to insurrection. 


CONSIDER FURTHER 


Would foreign dignitaries be subjected to 
the prejudices of the local political bosses? 

Would locally elected officials uphold the 
dignity of our Nation before the world? 

Would the local machine politicians spend 
the tax dollars more wisely? 

Is this Congress going to abrogate its au- 
thority and that of future Congresses by 
automatically allowing the Treasurer of the 
United States to turn over millions and mil- 
lions of dollars annually to be spent by the 
local politicians without adequate congres- 
sional control? 

These and other questions come to mind 
as one ponders the problems of home rule in 
its fullest sense. I do not believe that the 
representatives of all the people of these 
United States have the moral right to turn 
the people’s capital over to the local politi- 
cians of the District of Columbia. In saying 
this I believe I speak for millions of Ameri- 
ean citizens with no axes to grind save the 
desire for good government. 

Representation: Yes. 

It seems to me that the overall problem 
can be solved simply. Give the people of 
the District of Columbia representation in 
both Houses of the Congress. The first step 
would be to make provision for a nonvoting 
delegate to the House and another for the 
U.S. Senate. These delegates should be 
elected for 4-year terms, with the elections 
being held in non-presidential election years, 
beginning in 1966, so that the District prob- 
lems could be given the attention they 
merit. These delegates should have the 
right to debate and should serve in the 
House and Senate Committees for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in the Subcommittees 
on Appropriations for the District. They 
should have offices in the Capitol and receive 
the same remuneration as other Members of 
the è 
The second step would be to initiate a 
constitutional amendment to give these dele- 
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gates the right to vote. This kind of rep- 
resentation would give the residents of the 
District of Columbia a voice in the govern- 
ment of the whole country as well as strong 
infiuence over legislation pertaining to their 
own congressional district. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity 
to be heard and for your kind attention. 


STATEMENT BY CLIFFORD H. NEWELL 


I am Clifford H. Newell and have been a 
resident of the District of Columbia for 
more than 48 years. I appreciate very much 
this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to be heard on the bills for so-called 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 

I represent the Association of the Oldest 
Inhabitants, an organization that was 
formed for the purpose of making our 
National Capital the best governed capital 
in the world. This association was orga- 
nized in 1865 and is the oldest civic organi- 
zation in the District of Columbia. It is 
composed of some 500 dedicated citizens 
and has always been active in work for 
everything that will be helpful and improve 
the conditions of the Capital and for things 
that will be the greatest benefit to all of 
the citizens and taxpayers. I have been 
instructed to appear here before you and 
firmly oppose the approval of all bills grant- 
ing home rule to the District of Columbia. 

Our association has always taken this 
position for many reasons. First, our mem- 
bers are well aware of the wise provisions in 
our great Constitution of the United States, 
which under article I, section 8, among 
other things, states, under the powers of 
Congress, shall have “exclusive legislation 
over the District of Columbia.” Our fore- 
fathers had wonderful foresight in insert- 
ing this provision. Our members are great 
believers in that great document, just as it 
was written and intended to be, and not 
necessarily as some of our Supreme Court 
Justices now wish to interpret some of it. 

This provision in the Constitution speaks 
for itself in plain language and consequently 
all of these so-called home rule proposals 
are in reality mismomers. Congress has a 
duty to perform and cannot legally delegate 
their responsibility. It is well that they 
should do so. 

The District of Columbia is a tract of land 
set aside for our National Capital and for 
all of the functions that go with such a 
purpose. These so-called home rule pro- 
posals, in most instances, I believe were in- 
troduced for political purposes and I now 
challenge any of the authors of these pro- 
posals to deny that they did not know that 
the legislative work of Congress could not 
be delegated to some one else to perform, 
fully realizing that it would be the duty of 
Congress to ultimately have to act on all 
matters and make final decisions. In other 
words the proposals may sound good but 
really do not mean a thing. I cannot help 
but believe that some of the high sounding 
organizations advocating the passage of any 
of these proposals are only taking the posi- 
tion that they are taking for political ad- 
vantage or just because they are funda- 
mentally opposed to things as they are to 
all of our American way of life. 

On the other hand most of the substantial 
taxpayers and thinking citizens realize that 
the form of government we now have in 
the District of Columbia is the best form 
of government that we have in any large 
city in the United States. We have always 
been immune from any serious scandals such 
as arise from time to time in other large 
cities. Frankly our fiscal relations here in 
the District of Columbia are in pretty good 
shape, even though we would like to have 
projects we cannot afford, but that is only 
human nat re. On the other hand nearly 
all of our large cities are so deeply in debt 
that their present indebtedness will be a 
burden on generations of taxpayers, being 
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the... great, great grandchildren, and with 
the indebtedness still increasing it is doubt- 
ful if it will ever be paid. This situation is 
usually brought about by people who can 
vote, but who pay only a small amount of 
taxes, if any at all and they greatly out- 
number those who pay a substantial amount 
of taxes. 

Our relief rolls and public welfare which is 
generous in so many instances, and also in 
instances where investigation discovered a 
man in the house capable of working and 
supporting his family, but which did not 
appear in the application for relief, and other 
cases that were taken from the relief rolls 
after investigation showed the recipients 
were not entitled to relief in the first place, 
some of whom were prosecuted in criminal 
court. 

If I was to advocate any change in our 
present form of government here in the 
District of Columbia I would request a bi- 
partisan Board of Commissioners. For a 
great many years after our present form of 
local government went into effect each Presi- 
dent selected one Commissioner from one 
party and the other Commissioner from the 
opposing party. The third Commissioner of 
course is a military man and is presumed to 
be nonpartisan. This practice was a very 
wise one. Our Commissioners have to work 
on all matters with Congress and their ef- 
forts should always be nonpartisan in every 
respect. No matter which party happens to 
be in control of Congress, politics would not 
enter into their efforts. During recent years, 
although our population has dwindled some 
50,000 in the District, we have practically 
twice the number of employees in our Dis- 
trict government as we had a few years ago. 
It is apparent that politics are now in prac- 
tice. Of course we have very capable Com- 
missioners but I believe that they are in- 
fluenced too much by the powers who ap- 
point them. Right now we have a liaison man 
in the White House who reportedly frequent- 
ly confers with the Commissioners. The resi- 
dents of the District, naturally wonder why 
this seems to be so necessary. A truly bi- 
partisan Board would be a great help to our 
citizens, especially taxpayers. Another thing 
that is of concern to our members, many 
of whom are large and substantial taxpayers 
in the District is the part that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would pay for the fiscal operation 
of the District government, provided any 
one of the so-called home rule bills should 
be made into law. Members of Congress may 
very well then feel that inasmuch as we want 
to run our own affairs, they would be willing 
for us to do so, without any material aid from 
the U.S. Government. I am quite aware 
that in some of the home rule bills it pro- 
vides for substantial payments by Congress, 
but I am also aware that when our commis- 
sion of government was created, that Con- 
gress then agreed to pay one-half of all of 
the expenses of our local government, but 
years ago that agreement was revoked and is 
no longer followed, so what is to hinder 
future Congresses from doing the same 
thing, if they so desired. 

Another thing that worries many of our 
prudent citizens is the added expense in- 
volved not only for the additional jobs and 
Salaries it would create, but like in other 
cities each elected official would have his 
political friends and followers whom he 
would also add to the payrolls at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

Frankly most of us believe that there are 
altogether too many on the payrolls now. 
After all just what would be gained by your 
approval of any of these so-called home rule 
bills? Sure everyone would have the chance 
to vote. Some, especially of our recent resi- 
dents want to vote, maybe they want to hold 
some political office, but the bulk of the real 
longtime residents who are conversant with 
our present form of government are satisfied 
with things as they are. 
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I notice that some of the bills now before 
you for consideration provide for the elec- 
tion of a delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Of course if we were to be rep- 
resented by a delegate, he would not have 
any vote on anything before Congress. This 
in my mind is unnecessary and foolish. At 
the present time we have some 25 members 
on the House District Committee and several 
on the Senate District Committee, and it has 
always been my experience that anyone who 
is interested in the affairs of the District of 
Columbia is always welcome to confer with 
any of the members of these committees, and 
these members are cooperative and helpful. 
If we were to have a delegate elected, it 
would only be natural for all Congressmen 
when approached for help or advice to refer 
the caller to his own District of Columbia 
Delegate on all matters relating to anything 
concerning the District. The Delegate nat- 
urally would be connected with one of the 
political parties and it is unnecessary for me 
to say what would happen. 

To be charitable I will only say, in some 
cases he would help if possible and in other 
cases show very little interest. To sum it 
all up, the members of the association firmly 
are opposed to all of these so-called home 
rule bills now before you: 

First. Because none of the bills can or do 
provide real home rule for the people of the 
District and could only result in chaos under 
our U.S. Constitution. 

Second. Because of the needless and added 
expense to the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia. 

Third. Because we live in the District at 
this time under the best and safest form 
of government existing in any city in our 
whole country. 

Fourth. Because in our judgment it would 
let the bars down for political maneuvering 
by those who would really outspend and put 
the big spenders to shame, and with the 
help of often temporary residents would vote 
bond issues that would either result in a fi- 
nancial debacle or only the real citizens and 
taxpayers would have to pay. 

Fifth. It would make the District of Co- 
lumbia a strictly political area. It would be 
contrary to what our forefathers planned in 
establishing our National Capital where it is 
now located. 

Sixth. It probably would mean that the 
very capable and efficient heads of our vari- 
ous city departments would either be dis- 
placed or else would be subjected to the 
orders of politicians running our city. 

Seventh. Because we firmly believe that 
the great majority of the real citizens, who 
really live here and make this their perma- 
nent home, would be much better off under 
our present commission form of government. 

The members of our association are all 
mature men who have lived in the District 
for more than 35 consecutive years and each 
passed 50 years of age. They know Wash- 
ington and what is best for us here. We 
never advocate anything just for political 
advancement or advantage. We only bend 
our efforts to improve both our national city 
and the welfare and best interests of all of 
the people living in the District of Columbia. 

Thank you. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Smiru], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Rules may have until 
midnight, August 27, 1965, to file cer- 
tain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY FOR PRESS 
PAPERS ON CHICAGO’S NORTH- 
WEST SIDE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I call the attention 
of my colleagues to the fact that one of 
the most highly respected community 
newspapers in America observed its silver 
anniversary this past week. 

I have in mind the Press Papers which 
covers the entire Northwest Side of 
Chicago and which are published today 
by Mrs. Marian Steinman Manaster, 
widow of the late Morton Steinman who 
founded this outstanding newspaper 
chain 25 years ago. 

On May 1, 1940, editor and publisher 
Morton Steinman stated in his new paper 
that he was launching this journalistic 
enterprise because “a need for & truly 
independent newspaper in this city has 
been expressed by numerous civic and 
business leaders and we believe we can 
fill this need.” 

Until his untimely death in 1961 at the 
age of 49, Morton Steinman unstintingly 
kept this pledge. 

No single American made a greater 
contribution toward the orderly develop- 
ment of Chicago’s Northwest Side during 
the past 25 years than the founder of the 
Press Papers and those who continue his 
rich tradition of honest, fair and im- 
partial reporting. Morton Steinman, 
through his Press publications, built a 
living monument to the cause of human 
dignity and civic pride. 

I should like to include today several 
excerpts from the special silver anni- 
versary edition of the Press Papers which 
tell the story of Chicago’s Northwest 
Side—the heart of my congressional 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also wish Mrs. 
Marian Steinman Manaster and her 
family continued success in publishing 
the Press Papers so that in another 
quarter century, we can observe the 
golden anniversary of this outstanding 
journalistic venture. 

Mr. Speaker, the articles follow: 

Press PAPERS COMMEMORATE 25 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO AREA 

This resolution, commending the Press 
Newspapers on their 25th anniversary, was 
introduced by 4ist Ward Alderman Edward 
T. Scholl and passed unanimously by the 
Chicago city council. 

“Whereas on May 1, 1965, marks the anni- 
versary of 25 years service to the city of 
Chicago by the Press Newspapers; 

“Whereas the Press Newspapers, whose 
vast circulation throughout the northwest 
side and suburban areas, have rendered out- 
standing public service to the people of this 
great city; 

“Whereas the Press Newspapers have shown 
outstanding journalistic achievement dur- 
ing the past 25 years under the late publisher 
Morton Steinman and the present publisher 
Mrs. Marian Steinman; 

“Whereas members of the Press Newspapers 
staff have brought great distinction to them- 
selves for performing numerous contribu- 
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tions to the people of the city of Chicago: 
Therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the city council of the city 
of Chicago does hereby commend the Press 
Newspapers and their excellent staff for 
exemplary service to the people of the city 
of Chicago.” 
FROM UNEMPLOYED YOUTH TO COAL AND COKE 
SALE—THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE PRESS, MAY 
1, 1940 


The first issue of the Press—on May 1, 
1940—featured a number of diverse news 
items. 

A story on page 1 told of a community- 
wide job hunt for unemployed Jefferson 
Park youth. It was recommended by Na- 
tional Youth Administration leaders at a 
Jefferson Park Chamber of Commerce youth 
employment conference held at the Jefferson 
Park fieldhouse. 

Another article reported that State Rep- 
resentative R. T. O’Keefe had the highest 
total of votes of any legislative candidate 
in the 1940 primary election. 

And another article told of a local man 
who found $1,580 in a “dirty old sweater” in 
his garage. 

Inside the Press, a feature story described 
the 79th anniversary of Jefferson Park's old- 
est church, the Jefferson Park Congrega- 
tional church. 

The Press carried advertisements on the 
front page in its early issues, and one ad 
offered a package of 500 cleansing tissues for 
14 cents, 6 bars of Lifebuoy or Lux soap for 
27 cents (limit 6), and a $1 bottle of Mar- 
O-Oil Shampoo for only 44 cents (limit 1). 

Spring coal prices 

Another ad offered New low Spring prices 
on Coal and Coke” while a drycleaning 
establishment advertised to clean 3 men’s 
suits, topcoats, or woman’s plain dress for 
$1—-with free pickup and delivery. 

On the inside pages, Kleczewski’s Bakery 
was welcoming the new paper while the firm 
itself was celebrating 20 years in the com- 
munity. Schroeder’s Greenhouses were sell- 
ing tomato, eggplant, cabbage, and cauli- 
flower plants at 20 cents a dozen. Wolke 
& Kotler Department Store had a 
on woman's three-piece spring coats for only 
$12.98. 

Also in the first issue: 

Neuman's Pastry Shop offered a lemon 
cream filled layer cake for 31 cents and an 
8-inch strawberry pie for a quarter. 

Annes Department Store had a big cou- 
pon sale which featured a tin of Shinola 
shoe polish for 644 cents, a pair of boys over- 
all pants for 44 cents, a mattress cover for 
88 cents, and a box of Cracker Jacks for 244 
cents. 

The Times Theater, since replaced by a 
ballroom, also had an ad in that first issue. 
On the program was a super laugh show— 
Joe E. Brown in “Flirting With Fate,” Laurel 
and Hardy in “Flying Deuces,” and Joe Pen- 
ner in “Go Chase Yourself.” 

The second issue of the Press carried a 
story about the reopening of a fight to re- 
apportion the Seventh District by the Nor’ 
Wes Ton Congress; an article telling that 
41st Ward Ald. William Cowhey had request- 
ed a count of traffic at Foster and Long to 
determine if stoplights were needed at that 
intersection, and an item announcing that 
Bobby Riggs, national amateur tennis cham- 
pion, would demonstrate a tennis stroking 
machine for the Jefferson Park Tennis Club 
at the park fleldhouse gym. 

Twenty-five years ago a new community 
newspaper made its debut. 

That newspaper was called the Jefferson 
Park Press and Shopping Guide and it 
served the community of Jefferson Park. 

Editor and Publisher Morton Steinman, 
addressing readers of the first issue on May 
1, 1940, said the new paper was formed be- 
cause “a need for a truly independent news- 
paper in this community has been expressed. 
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by numerous civic and business leaders and 
we believe we can fill this need. 
Competition welcomed 

“It is not our intention to displace com- 
petition now in the field,” said Mr. Steinman 
in his page 1 editorial. In fact, we wel- 
come clean competition to keep us stimu- 
lated in maintaining the highest journalistic 
ideals. 

“The question whether there is room for 
another publication will be decided by the 
people whom it concerns most—you. By 
your cooperation with our editorial depart- 
ment and by your support of the merchants 
who are loyal to the Press, you will decide.” 

Twenty-five years have passed since that 
first issue. 

During those years, the Press has served 
the residential community in many ways 
and has led the fight for many necessary 
improvements to the area. 

Press and community grows 

In the process, the Press and the com- 
munity have grown together. 

The greater Jefferson Park area is today 
one of the finest communities on the city's 
Northwest Side and, among other achieve- 
ments, boasts a fine neighborhood shopping 
center. 

The Press now publishes eight weekly 
newspapers serving scores of neighborhood 
communities on Chicago’s Northwest Side 
and nearby suburbs. The papers boast more 
than 200,000 readers each week. 


Family of papers 

The Press family of papers, includes the 
Jefferson Park Press, the Northwest Side 
Press, the Harlem-Foster-Higgins Press, the 
Edison-Norwood Press, the Des Plaines Press, 
the Niles Press, the Park Ridge Press, and the 
Northwest Side Sunday Press, 

In addition, the Press is associated with 
seven other community newspapers on Chi- 
cago’s north and northwest side. 

Today the staff numbers 20, including 
those involved in editorial, advertising, and 
circulation positions. 

One of the reasons for the success of the 
Press Newspapers has been the loyalty of 
both readers and advertisers. 


A proper blend 


Reader loyalty has been achieved through 
a proper blend of community news and fea- 
tures. 


During the Second World War, for example, 
the Press made one of its most important 
contributions—the promotion of war bonds. 
In every issue there was a reminder to “buy 
war bonds” in large type on the front page. 
The Press also carried stories and pictures of 
local boys honored, wounded, or killed in ac- 
tion. 

Later, the Press and Publisher Steinman 
led the fight against a proposed tollway on 
the northwest side running from Cicero Av- 
enue to O’Hare Field. The fight was success- 
ful and today motorists drive toll-free over 
the Kennedy Expressway from the Loop all 
the way to O'Hare. 

Among the most popular features of the 
Press have been the various neighborhood 
columns written by corresponding reporters 
who live in the areas served by the paper. 

The first column to appear regularly in the 
Press was “Round Town,” a report on the 
happenings in the Jefferson Park community. 
Since its inception in November of 1940, the 
column has been written by one man—Al 
Wasko. 

Other columns now appearing regularly in 
the Press are Mayfair Notes” by Minerva 
Liberatore; “In and About Oriole Park” by 
Helen J. Wozniel, and “Forest Glen Glean- 
ings” by Ted Griesenauer. 

Through the years, personal opinion col- 
umns have proven popular with readers of 
the Press, 
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Various writers 


These columns have been written by vari- 
ous writers, including Mr, Steinman, Rev. 
Armand Guerrero, Robert Trotter, T. H. 
Griesenauer, and Charles Schaden. 

These various features have contributed to 
the “readability” of the Press and thus the 
loyalty of its readers. 

Morton Steinman, founder of the Press, 
died in 1961 and the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the Press were assumed by his widow, 
Mrs. Marian Steinman, who is the present 
publisher. 

These are typical of the significant proj- 
ects he worked on. 

Other achievements can be attributed to 
Mr. Steinman and the Press. 

Year after year the Press conducted semi- 
annual cooking schools, arranged for hun- 
dreds of underprivileged children to attend 
@ movie, and collected toys for children who 
otherwise would have not had a single 
Christmas gift. 

Touched by a story of a widow who lost 
her baby and all her furniture in a fire, Mr. 
Steinman and the Press initiated a fund to 
help her start life anew. 

Another time, he raised money to buy arti- 
ficial limbs for a local man who lost his legs 
when he fell off a train at the Jefferson Park 
station. 

Whenever he saw someone in need, Mor- 
ton Steinman helped—with his influence, 
with the Press, and many times out of his 
own pocket. 

The community mourned the loss of a 
good friend when Morton Steinman died on 
June 12, 1961, at the age of 49. 

Immediately following his death, a Morton 
Steinman Memorial Fund was established at 
the American Cancer Society. 

The fund was established to “pay tribute 
to a man who during the past 30 years has 
played a key role in almost his prerogative 
of the newspaper he published with fairness 
could well set an example for all newspapers 
to follow. 

“He leaves a rich legacy to those who will 
carry on his work, and that legacy is to always 
uphold the high standards of 
which he so determinedly sought to reflect in 
the Press papers as its editor and publisher.” 

Shortly after the death of Morton Stein- 
man, his widow, Mrs. Marian Steinman, suc- 
ceeded her husband as publisher of the Press 
newspapers. 


Morton STEINMAN—A MAN OF THE PEOPLE 
Here Is Your NEWSPAPER! 
DEDICATED To FINER SERVICE 
STEINMAN BEGINS LOCAL PAPER 


With the above words across the eight 
columns of the page, Morton Steinman pre- 
sented a new publication to the residents 
of Jefferson Park, Rosedale, Forest Glen, 
Sauganash, Gladstone Park, Mayfair, and 
Edgebrook. 

Those were the communities originally 
served by the Jefferson Park Press and Shop- 
ping Guide when it made its debut on 
Wednesday, May 1, 1940. 

The Press was new then, but its founder 
and publisher was well known to area resi- 
dents. 

KNOWN TO THOUSANDS 


Associated with another local paper for 
the previous 11 years, Mr. Steinman had be- 
come known to thousands of people in the 
community through his excellence in jour- 
nalistic endeavors and civic activities in the 
neighborhood. 

Born and reared in Chicago, Morton 
Steinman attended the Mayfair Elementary 
School and Roosevelt High School, where 
he was editor of the school weekly. 


He was a graduate of Crane Junior Col- 


lege and Northwestern University’s Medill 
School of Journalism. 
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During his first year in college, young 
Steinman joined the staff of the then newly 
formed Jefferson Park Times as a part-time 
reporter. He soon became news editor and 
upon graduation from college in 1933, he 
joined the advertising department. He was 
advertising manager for the Times until he 
began publishing the Press in 1940. 

He established his newspaper business in 
a one-room, second-floor office at 4810 North 
Milwaukee, with only one full-time em- 
Ployee. 

MORE SPACE NEEDED 

As business prospered, more space was 
needed and he moved to larger quarters at 
5353 West Lawrence. 

Six years ago, he remodeled the building at 
4941 North Milwaukee and moved the news- 
paper into its present modern offices and 
greatly expanded quarters. 

Morton Steinman devoted a good deal of 
time to community activities. As one of the 
original organizers of the Jefferson Park 
Chamber of Commerce, he was instrumental 
in the success of many promotional activi- 
ties of the chamber, some of which are as 
successful today as in 1935 when the cham- 
ber was formed. 

He helped organize the Certified Com- 
munity Newspapers of Chicago, a trade or- 
ganization of weekly newspapers, and served 
as its first president. 

He was a director of the Jefferson Park 
Lions Club, a member of the B'nai B'rith, 
Beth-El Men’s Club of Highland Park, served 
on the Salvation Army Hospital Board, as- 
sisted in the campaign to establish Resur- 
rection Hospital, and raised funds for nu- 
merous charities, such as the American Red 
Cross (for which he served as community 
chairman for 3 years) and the Combined 
Jewish Appeal. 


STOPS TOLL ROAD 


Had it not been for Morton Steinman, the 
7-mile stretch of the Kennedy Expressway, 
which runs through this community, would 
be a toll road. 

Had it not been for him, the CTA would 
have proceeded with plans to acquire prop- 
erty in the heart of the Jefferson Park resi- 
dential district for use as a train yard. 


LooxInc Back THROUGH THE PrEssS: A 
QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS, STRUGGLE 


Progress is a struggle. Its success repre- 
sents the product of all advances, all regres- 
sions. 

To Northwest Side residents, the past 25 
years have been ones of struggle and prog- 
ress—struggle to provide facilities and needs 
for an increased and increasing population, 
progress in meeting these needs trrough new 
roads, more educational, recreational, and 
religious facilities. 

Progress encompasses the most minor 
event as well as the most significant achieve- 
ment. Looking back through the files of the 
Press papers for the past quarter century 
gives an excellent picture and measure of 
that progress. 

IN 1940 

The first year of the Press was a busy one. 
War filled the air as the first draftees were 
drawn by the local draft boards; but a suffi- 
cient number of volunteers eliminated the 
need for a quota. 

Use of a subway as a bomb shelter in case 
of war spurred the Northwest Federation of 
Improvement Clubs to urge faster comple- 
tion of the proposed extension of the subway 
under Milwaukee Avenue to Central. 

But 1940 was also the year that the Press 
conducted its first of many semiannual 
cooking schools, when 200 area women 
helped sell poppies to aid the American Le- 
gion, when the Gladstone Park Lutheran 
Church conducted a dedication ceremony 
for its new organ and when the Jefferson 
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Park Chamber of Commerce led the fund 
drive to collect $500 for the Red Cross. 


IN 1941 


As the threat of war loomed, residents tried 
to focus their attention away from the na- 
tional and international scene to local 
matters. 

The Press, the Altrul Club, and the Glad- 
stone Legion Post of the American Legion 
fought a war against accidents through a 
safety week program. The Jefferson Park 
Lions Club purchased 15 pairs of glasses for 
community children unable to afford them. 
John F. Kleczewski attended the inaugura- 
tion of President Roosevelt. 

While the city conducted studies to de- 
termine the necessity of traffic lights at the 
intersection of Central-Milwaukee-Foster, 
local organizations denounced the then pro- 
posed Congress Street superhighway as waste- 
ful and not needed. 

But war broke out and the community 
mobilized for the national emergency with 
the Press taking an active leadership role. 
A community-wide drive to save aluminum 
for national defense was spurred by the press, 
as were courses and training in civilian 
morale, serviceman’s center work, civilian 
protection, nurses’ ald, consumer relations, 
and production promotion. 

IN 1942 

The war deepened, and tire ration boards, 
defense block organizations, registration sta- 
tions, and wastepaper drives were set up. 
Millions of dollars of U.S. defense bonds and 
savings stamps were sold, spurred by the 
Press’ War Stamp Name Hunt and a Jeffer- 
son Park War Bond Day. 

Group auto riding was urged, shorter hours 
for stores were enforced, and Red Cross ac- 
tivity increased as lists of war casualties ap- 
peared in the Press. 

Ground was broken for a huge $20 million 
cargo plane manufacturing plant of Douglas 
Aircraft on a 1,387-acre tract bounded by 
Bryan Mawr, River Road, Higgins, and North- 
west highway. The first large industrial 
plant ever built on the Northwest Side em- 
ployed 15,000 workers for the war effort. 

But all was not despair. A dollar day sale 
featured rugs, shoes, and dresses. John H. 
Kerr was elected president of the Nor’Wes’- 
Ton , while John Kleczewski was 
reelected president of the Jefferson Park 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Press’ fifth semiannual cooking school 
taught homemakers to conserve food dishes 
and cook the “victory way.” 

The close victory of Democratic incumbent 
Leonard W. Schuetz over James Moreland 
for Seventh District Congressman aroused 
community interest, but, as the year closed, 
war news was still dominant. of 
missing servicemen increased, 20,000 air raid 
wardens were appointed, and Morton Stein- 
man, Press editor and publisher, was named 
among the 12 most successful community 
waste salvage chairmen in Chicago. 


IN 1943 


During the year, as war and bond drives 
continued, 12 area servicemen lost their lives. 
A “quiet campaign” for nighttime war work- 
ers was publicized along with food and gas 
rationing pleas. The first of a stream of 
planes produced by Douglas Aircraft Co. took 
off, and the Jefferson Park Chamber of Com- 
merce raised $81,705 in bonds to buy jeeps 
and planes. 

In politics, Willlam Cowhey was reelected 
41st Ward alderman in an exciting campaign 
against Timothy Sheehan and Howard Hew- 
son. Mayor Edward Kelley was reelected, 
though he ran second on the northwest side 
to George McKibbin. 

Portents of the future came wher Morton 
Steinman proposed a northwest side super- 
highway above the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad, beginning in the vicinity of Cen- 
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tral, Foster, Milwaukee, and the Northwest 
Highway and terminating on the outskirts 
of the loop. The Chicago Plan Commission 
later recommended postwar construction of 
a superhighway running northwest from 
Wacker and Orleans to Higgins and Canfield. 

In other news: 

Western Savings & Loan Association opened 
its doors at 5339-41 West Lawrence. 

A fire estimated at $200,000 damaged the 
Mayfair Lumber Co., 4823 West Lawrence. 

A special coupon day sale was held in Jef- 
ferson Park. 

The merger of Wright Junior College and 
Schurz High School was approved over area 
objection. 

IN 1944 

Action on two fronts was brought closer 
to home with the deaths of 30 area service- 
men, a successful war loan drive (which in 
1 month netted $738,425), and blood dona- 
tions. Fire caused $1.5 million damage to 
the administration building at Douglas, but 
no day’s work toward the war effort was lost. 

The Press continued its tradition of semi- 
annual cooking schools and promoted the 
establishment of a child care center at 
Prussing School. The papers were also active 
in getting improved traffic conditions by ex- 
tending the Austin Avenue bus line to Gun- 
nison and Foster. 

Politically, defeated presidential candi- 
date Thomas Dewey carried the 41st Ward by 
5,000 votes, while William Link was elected 
to Congress. 

IN 1945 


The year of victory, the dreaded bomb, 
and “peace” brought unequaled rejoicing and 
celebration to the northwest side, tempered 
only by the passing away of Franklin Roose- 
velt and the deaths of 87 area servicemen. 

On November 11, a serviceman’s memorial 
was dedicated at Victory Square, Higgins and 
Milwaukee. Douglas Airport was picked as 
the site of the new Chicago airport and the 
general route of the northwest superhighway 
to Douglas was announced. The proposed 
road and would begin at Congress and Hal- 
sted, ending at the airport. 

In the Press, Rev. Armand Guerrero, 
pastor of the Mayfair Methodist Church, 
began his weekly column. 


IN 1946 


The announcement by the Sisters of 
Resurrection of plans to build a $1-million 
hospital at 7432 West Talcott brought relief 
to northwest siders, worried about adequate 
medical facilities. Further progress was en- 
visioned when 41st Ward residents approved 
a $70-million county road bond for the 
northwest superhighway. 

But the Jefferson Park Chamber of Com- 
merce came out against the expressway route 
because the road would eliminate important 
business property. The chamber, instead, 
proposed a Cicero-Bryn Mawr alternative 
route. It also elected Matt Eichhorn as its 
new president. 

War memories lingered as 3 housing 
projects for veterans were erected in Edison 
Park, Sauganash, and at Bryn Mawr, Catalpa, 
and Mango. Military operations at Douglas 

decreased as the U.S. Government 
ceded the airport to the city of Chicago. 

In November, the GOP swept the north- 
west side and a fire swept the Hill-Behan 
Planning Mill, 5601 Elston, causing $100,000 
damage. In the Press, F. C. Stettler began 
his weekly “Forest Glen Gleanings” column. 


IN 1947 


Enormous sums of money dominated the 
news in 1947, beginning with the announce- 
ment that Douglas Airport was eligible for 
$17,200,000 in Federal funds. 

Illinois Bell Telephone told of its plans 
to erect a $3,400,000 building at Neola and 
Northwest Highway, and two new schools— 
at a combined cost of one-half million dol- 
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lars—were recommended at Bryn Mawr and 
Lawler and at Myrtle and Olcott by the board 
of education. 

The long-awaited reapportionment of the 
7th Congressional District passed as the new 
llth District was divided into three parts 
the 38th, 39th, and 41st wards. In the alder- 
manic elections, Joseph P. Immel defeated 
William J. Cowhey in the 4ist ward and H. L. 
Brody emerged victorious in the 39th. 

In other news: 

Plans were announced to install an im- 
proved traffic signal system at Foster and 
Central. 

Miss Catherine Doyle, 5750 North Merri- 
mac, flew to Ireland as Queen of the Irish. 

Jefferson Park held its second annual 
circus. 

The Forest Glen Branch of Farnsworth 
School, 5316 North Lawlew, closed. 

Matt Eichhorn was reelected to the presi- 
dency of the Jefferson Park Chamber of 
Commerce. 

IN 1948 


Improvements sprouted over the Northwest 
Side, ignited by a Chicago Plan Commission 
announcement to depress the tracks on Mil- 
waukee Avenue. A 15-acre park was ap- 
proved at Giddings, Eastwood, Melvina, and 
Narragansett, and Annes Department Store 
announced $250,000 remodeling plans. 

The Jeff Park Chamber again voiced op- 
position to the proposed route of the super- 
highway when it learned that Ainslie would 
subsequently become a deadend street, cut- 
ting off viaduct access of the fire department. 

Politically, Harry Truman lost to Thomas 
Dewey in the 38th, 39th, and 4lst wards, 
but Democrats Adlai Stevenson and Chester 
A. Chesney fared better, the latter elected 
11th District Congressman. 

Press Columnist F. C. Stettler published 
a 352-page book on “Forest Glen Civilian De- 
fense News: 1942-45,“ the only publication 
in the country containing a complete history 
of a typical American community at war. 
The Press’ 16th semiannual Electric Cooking 
School drew overflow crowds. 

Delores Marshall, 4853 West Ainslie, won 
the Chicago Sun-Times Harvest Moon Festi- 
val Queen of Sings Awards. 


IN 1949 


Money, money, money again dominated the 
events as a $451,790 addition to Edison 
School, 6210 North Olcott, was indicative of 
the year’s growth. 

A $350,000 parish expansion project was 
started at St. Cornelius Parochial School, 
Lieb and Long, while the Foster Avenue 
Baptist Church, Foster and Meade, began a 
$100,000 building program. 

As residents donated money to help the 
Sisters of Resurrection reach their $1 million 
goal for a new hospital, Alderman Immel an- 
nounced plans for a $90,000 double-company 
firehouse at 6030 North Avondale to serve 
the Norwood, Edison, and Oriole Park dis- 
trict. Resnick's Department Store, 4803-05 
North Milwaukee, also began an expansion 
program. 

Construction started on the Edens Super- 
highway at Cicero and Bryn Mawr, and work 
on a new parking lot at Milwaukee and Car- 
men also commenced. 


IN 1950 


Announcement of a $500,000 sewer system 
designed to end drainage problems on the 
Northwest Side ushered in the new year. 
Other public works improvements included 
the dedication of the Norwood Park Fire- 
house addition and the installation of a new 
$237,000 lighting project on Harlem Avenue 
from Hood to Touhy. 

Fighting in Korea became more intense as 
neighbors learned of the deaths of two area 
men. Locally, five men were injured in a 
$100,000 blaze at F. Mattern Manufacturing, 
4647 North Cicero, 
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On the political front, Northwest Side 
wards gave majorities to GOP 
candidates as Sheehan defeated incumbent 
Chesney for the lith congressional seat. 
Both Peter J. Miller and Elroy C. Sandquist 
were elected to State senatorial posts. 

An area man, Lawrence J. Fenlon, 6747 
Olmstead, was named State commander of 
the American Legion, while another resident, 
Detloff Voss, 5211 West Winona, died at 84. 
Voss was a prominent business leader and 
president of Peerless Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, 4930 North Milwaukee. 


IN 1951 


The start of the year brought the welcome 
announcement of additional facilities to ac- 
commodate 480 elementary pupils. The 
board of education appropriated $483,000 for 
an addition to Garvy School, 5225 North Oak 
Park, and $250,000 for Oriole Park School, 5424 
North Oketo. 

More than 10,000 spectators witnessed 
ground-breaking ceremonies for Resurrection 
Hospital, a $4 million institution on Talcott 
Road between Odell and Oriole. Meanwhile, 
manufacturing facilities at O'Hare Interna- 
tional Airfield, used during World War II by 
Douglas Aircraft, were taken over by private 
corporations. 

The deaths of six area men in Korea were 
overshadowed by a triple death tragedy in 
the home of James H. Kearney, Jr., 5310 
North Magnet. Kearney apparently went 
berserk and killed himself, his wife, and son. 
Another tragedy was partially eased when a 
fund, sponsored by the Press to buy arti- 
ficial legs for J. Howard Peterson, 5911 North 
Austin, reached $1,400. Peterson lost both 
legs in a train accident. 

In politics, Alderman Immel was reelected 
by 8,000 votes, while incumbent Brody lost 
his aldermanic seat to Ray Jacobs. P. J. 
Cullerton kept his seat in the 38th ward. 


IN 1952 


While Edens Highway opened to traffic, 
new proposed Northwest superhighway 
routes brought streams of protest, especially 
in the Mayfair area where residents claimed 
they would lose four times as many homes as 
other areas. 

Another controversy erupted over use of 
O’Hare Airport. It was resolved when Fed- 
eral Government officials agreed to let the 
city of Chicago have O Hare for commercial 
instead of military purposes. 

The Korean battlefield continued to take 
the blood of neighbors, as nine area men 
were killed. A local crisis in building the $4 
million Resurrection Hospital was smoothed 
over when an additional $500,000 needed to 
complete the institution were raised. 

Over 90 percent of the registered voters 
turned out to sweep Dwight Eisenhower into 
office, as well as Republican congressional 
incumbent Sheehan and State representa- 
tives Stanley Kosinski, Charles Miller, and 
Sandquist. 

IN 1953 

New structures sprung up over the North- 
west Side as the year progressed. A $1,500,000 
pumping station at Wilson and Lamon was 
installed, and the new $4 million Resurrec- 
tion Hospital officially opened its doors. 

The cornerstone for the $500,000 St. Tar- 
cissus Church, Ardmore and Austin, was laid, 
while a new branch library opened at 5302-04 
West Lawrence. The movement of Western 
Savings and Loan Association into a modern 
one-story building at 5345 West Lawrence ac- 
companied the demise of another Lawrence 
Avenue structure, the Jefferson Park Auto 
Testing Lane at 5140 West Lawrence. 

A tentative agreement to transfer 30 per- 
cent of Midway Airport’s traffic to O Hare 
Field by July 1954 was approved after the 
Air Force moved most of its defense squad- 
rons from O’Hare. Preparations and plans 
for building a Northwest superhighway from 
the Loop to O’Hare also continued. 
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In the Press, Editor and Publisher Morton 
Steinman began his weekly “One Man’s Opin- 
ion” column, following the death of Colum- 
nist Reverend Guerrero. 


IN 1954 


The State’s consideration of a toll road 
program for the final 7-mile stretch of 
the Northwest superhighway aroused much 
argument on the Northwest Side. Another 
“consideration” met a more receptive audi- 
ence when Loyola University told of its plan 
for a $10 million medical center on a 50- 
acre site north of Edgebrook. 

Plans for transferring air carrier traffic to 
O Hare airfield were postponed ee 
Meanwhile, a committee was 
promote the building of an addition to Taft 
High School. 

Politically, Sheehan was returned to Con- 
gress by a slim 1,969 vote plurality over 


“In and About Oriole Park” column and 
Press editor and publisher Morton Steinman 
was elected president of the Jefferson Park 
Chamber of Commerce. 


TN 1955 


The inauguration of commercial passenger 
traffic at O Hare International Airport and 
ground-breaking ceremonies in the loop for 
the Northwest Expressway highlighted the 
year’s top events. 

Yet, the expressway ceremony enthusiasm 
was dimmed by a toll proposed for a 7-mile 
portion of the road from Cicero Avenue west 
to the city limits. Throughout the year, 
local leaders condemned the proposal and 
filed petitions and suits. Meanwhile, a 
campaign to obtain an extension of the Mil- 
waukee Subway was conducted. 

Other public transportation facilities were 
improved when the city opened a $2,500,000 
operating station at Elston and 

Tragedy struck the northwest side with 
the triple slaying of three Jefferson Park 
boys, Robert Peterson, and John and Anton 
Schuessler. A fire destroyed the 60-year-old 
Forest Glen Congregational Church, Catalpa 
and Lawler. 

A State reapportionment amendment 
brought new senate and representative dis- 
tricts to the area. In the subsequent elec- 
tions, Alderman Immel returned to office by 
a slim margin. 

Controversy raged when the city of Chi- 
cago annexed a housing subdivision on the 
site of the former Big Oaks Golf Course, 
bounded by Nagle, Harlem, Argyle, and Gun- 
nison, Also that year, Jefferson State Bank, 
5301 West Lawrence, became the first bank 
to open in Jefferson Park since 1933. 


IN 1956 


The needs of an increasing population 
were somewhat eased when an amiable settle- 
ment was reached to make the 7-mile stretch 
of the Northwest Expressway 2 free road. 

Development of O'Hare Airport brought 
headaches about low- flying planes and over 
congestion. As the year ended, many air- 
lines were still reluctant to transfer flights 
to O’Hare from Midway. 

Over $3 million in church and school con- 
struction was started, including a $1,708,500 
wing to Taft High School. 

In congressional elections, Sheehan was 
elected to a 4th term while Eisenhower 
piled up large vote totals in the 41st ward. 
Also in 1956, the Press papers expanded with 
the addition of the Park Ridge and Des 
Plaines Press. 

IN 1957 


As work continued on the Northwest Ex- 


Avenue grade separation over Edens Express- 
way at Cicero was opened to traffic, and the 
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Chicago Transit Authority reaffirmed plans 
for rapid transit service in the open strip 
in the expressway. 

Wolke & Kotler Department Store sus- 
tained a $600,000 property loss in a blaze 
which raged for 9 hours. The store remodeled 
and opened 6 months later. Seventh and 
eighth graders at Garvy Elementary School 
were forced to a two-shift system because of 
inadequate facilities. 

IN 1958 

A Press disclosure of a proposed trainyard 
in a block bounded by Foster, Carmen, Love- 
joy, and Lotus—which would bring the de- 
struction of 50 homes—ignited public op- 
position to force reconsideration of the rard. 

Nearly $7 million in contracts were 
awarded as efforts were made to step up work 
on the Northwest Expressway. Construction 
of a superstation for motor vehicle regis- 
tration was started at the corner of Elston 
and Latrobe. 

Thousands of shoppers attended the for- 
mal grand opening of the rebuilt and 
modernized Wolke and Kotler Department 
Store. Another step in the modernization 
trend of the Jefferson Park area was made 
by the Press Papers, which moved into 
a completely remodeled building at 4941 
North Milwaukee. 

In politics, Democrat ROMAN PUCINSKI was 
successful in his second attempt to unseat 
Timothy Sheehan as 11th District Congress- 
man. 


IN 1959 

Projects costing $12,212,000 were pro- 
gramed for the Northwest Expressway as 
work continued to link the Loop and the 
Northwest Side. Congestion of traffic leav- 
ing Edens Expressway at Cicero Avenue was 
relieved when a 314-mile extension to Kostner 
Avenue was opened. 

The political scene saw all three Northwest 
Side wards switch usual allegiances by elect- 
ing Democratic candidates in the aldermanic 
elections. Harry Bell emerged victorious in 
the 41st, Philip A. Shapiro carried the 39th, 
and William Cullerton won in the 38th. 


In 1960 


A new era of transportation arrived as— 
after 12 years of construction and over three 
decades of dreams—the Northwest Side be- 
came linked with the Loop by a giant eight- 
lane highway. 

But CTA plans for a $39 million rapid 
transit line in the median of the new $250 
million Northwest Expressway and its pro- 
posed location of a trainyard for future 
rapid transit service met strong attacks from 
civic groups and leaders. 

While the 4ist ward backed GOP candi- 
dates in most contests, including the presi- 
dential race, Puctnskr was elected to a 
2d term in Congress and fellow Democrat 
Seymour Fox unseated 10th District State 
Senator Albert Bennett. 

In other news, Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 
got the green light to proceed with its $200,- 
000 expansion project at 4812 North Kenneth; 
Arthur P. Gronau was elected president of 
Peerless Federal Savings and Taft High 
School won its first public league football 
title. 

IN 1961 
plans for el-subway tracks in the 
median strip of the Northwest Expressway 
encountered serious stumbling blocks when 
local civic groups requested further studies. 
Meanwhile, the reversible lanes in the North- 


The duties and responsibilittes of the Press 
Marion 


the first redistricting of Chicago wards since 
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1947, resulting in the creation of a new 45th 
ward in the eastern half of the old 41st. 

Individuals received recognition as Francis 
S. Lorenz was named State treasurer and 
Edwin Piflelski was elected national com- 
mander of the 125,000-member Amvets orga- 
nization. 

IN 1962 

Complaints about the roar of jet engines, 
arguments on how to relieve congested pat - 
terns of transportation, and protests of high 
taxes were indicative of this year of public 
concern and discontent. 

Streamlined twin terminal buildings re- 
placed O'Hare Field’s temporary terminal and 
brought an increasing number of complaints 
about noise. Plans for a new expressway 
along Cicero Avenue—to connect the North- 
west-Edens complex with the Congress and 
Southwest Expressways—aroused public dis- 
cussion. 

Debate also continued over the median 
strip CTA el-subway, as proposals and charges 
flew through the air. The Northwest Side 
also strongly opposed the $66 million city 
bond for public improvement. 

The area was a GOP bulwark in the elec- 
tions, except in the congressional contest 
where Pucixsk won reelection. 

IN 1963 

The exasperating problem of excessive jet 
noise at O'Hare Field was continually tackled 
by several civic groups and politicians. 
PuctInsx! asked the Federal Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to effect a program to reduce 
hazards from aircraft landing at O Hare. 

While the U.S. Congress gave top priority 
to a CTA rapid transit line in the Northwest 
Expressway, the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads approved a new crosstown expressway 
running north and south in the vicinity of 
Cicero Avenue. 

Residents of the 45th and 41st Wards re- 
spectively chose Edwin P. Fiflelski and Ed- 
ward T. Scholl as their aldermen. 

In other news: 

Maurice F. Begner took over command of 
the 16th police district. 

Flooding and backing-up of sewers hit 
many northwest side homes in spring rains. 

Northwest side political and business lead- 
ers paid tribute to the late President John 
F. Kennedy. 

IN 1964 

A zoning ordinance restricting the heights 
of buildings and imposing other limitations 
on structures within a 10-mile radius of 
O'Hara Airport brought much public protest. 

Also arousing public ire was the Chicago 
Board of Education’s movement to dismiss 
a condemnation suit involving 19 acres of 
land at Bryn Mawr and Cumberland which 
had been designated as the site of a new 
high school. 

PucINsKI was reelected as the llth Dis- 
trict’s Congressman, while his long time po- 
litical foe, Timothy Sheehan, 41st Ward GOP 
committeeman, was elected chairman of the 
Cook County Republican organization. 

Also in 1964, Resurrection Hospital started 
the initial stage of a 5-year, $8,500,000 de- 
velopment program. 

IN 1965 


As the year 1965 moves toward the two- 
thirds mark, politicians have made much of 
the news. 

Pucrnsk!i called for a halt to sonic boom 
training missions in the Chicago area. Fi- 
fielski cosponsored a bill to prevent the de- 
struction of unimproved alleys by contractors 
or builders in the construction of new homes. 
And Anthony Laurino was elected 39th ward 
alderman to fill the vacancy created when 
Alderman Shapiro was appointed a circuit 
court judge. 

An apartment building under construc- 
tion at 6941 West Higgins was bombed in 
January. 
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Plans for a major expansion program at 
Annes Department Store, 4810-20 North 
Milwaukee, were announced. And the Press 
Papers, celebrating their 25th anniversary, 
began their eighth paper, the Edison-Nor- 
wood Press. Another celebration was held 
in Mayfair with the Milestone Days. 


AREA LEADERS EVALUATE PAST AND FUTURE 

(Note—The past quarter century is now 
history. The events of the Northwest Side 
have all been registered and recorded, and 
now is the time to make evaluations—of both 
the past and the future. Business, civic, and 
political leaders who played prominent roles 
in area affairs of the past 25 years offer their 
evaluations for this special anniversary issue 
of the Press.) 

Edwin P. Fifielski, 45th ward alderman: 

“The development of one of the prime 
residential areas of the city of Chicago has 
been enhanced in the past 25 years by the 
continued interest of the people, augmented 
by the final realization of the Northwest 
Expressway. 

“With the further development of local 
business and a greater cooperation between 
businessmen and residents, I foresee con- 
tinued growth for the entire Northwest Side.” 

Edward T. Scholl, 41st ward alderman: 

“The most important thing in the past 
quarter century is that this area has main- 
tained a strictly residential character and 
kept out speculators. The Kennedy Express- 
way has also been important in giving us 
fast transportation; the feat of convincing 
State and city officials not to put toll gates 
at Cicero Avenue is in large measure due to 
the efforts of the Press papers. 

“In the future, I look for the expansion of 
hospitals, a new research library in Nor- 
wood Park, new storm sewers, and new field- 
houses and park facilities.” 

Anthony Laurino, 39th ward alderman: 

“The Northwest Side was one time slip- 
ping, but since the people moving in are 
more alert and have pride in keeping up 
their homes and area, our area has remained 
as one of the finest in Chicago. 

“There are more new apartment structures, 
as well as remodeled business houses. 
Though the future is hard to predict, the 
area will keep growing so long as vacant lots 
are taken over by residents and business 
keeps expanding.” 

Mrs. Marion Steinman, publisher of the 
Press papers: 

“Our first paper—the Jefferson Park Press— 
was formed to give a growing neighborhood 
its own exclusive paper and, in a span of 
25 years, both the nelghborhood and Press 
papers have seen a large growth. 

“Our leading department stores have all 
increased in size; our banks and savings 
and loan associations have shown tremen- 
dous growth in size and assets, and our 
many smaller merchants have continued and 
expanded their operations to serve the com- 
munity. 

“The future for our area is bright. Much 
housing has taken place in recent years, and 
both the one-family and multiple dwelling 
units have brought an increased number of 
young married and their offspring.” 

I, Annes, Annes Department Store, 4810- 
20 North Milwaukee: 

“Over the years the area has maintained 
and improved a good shopping area, which 
in turn has been aided by increased banking 
services. 

“I have enough confidence in the neigh- 
borhood since our store is presently expand- 
ing again. The fact that we have three big 
department stores concentrated in one block 
make us have a real shopping center, with 
competitive prices enabling us all to sell 
goods at the lowest prices in the city.” 

Bernard Feinberg, Jefferson State Bank, 
5301 West Lawrence: 

“There has been a big growth in the 
10 years I have been in the area. Housing 
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has been built on almost every vacant lot; 
however, the growth of outlying shopping 
centers has hurt some local business. 

“In the future, this will be an area of great 
stability, one that is very populous and 
with one of the highest income levels in the 
city. I am confident it will remain one of 
the top two areas in Chicago.” 

Arthur Gronau, Gronau Pharmacy, 4955 
North Milwaukee: 

“This area has always been a fine home 
community maintained by a high class of 
people, and I don’t think we are going to 
deteriorate like other areas of the city. 

“The Kennedy Expressway is one thing 
that has helped this area as much as any- 
thing else. The elevated down the median 
of the expressway will be part of the im- 
provement I foresee for this area.” 

Henry A. Pleiter, Peerless Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, 4930 North Milwaukee: 

“The past 25 years show that merchants 
have confidence in the area by remodeling 
stores and offices, while residents have up- 
graded their property. 

“The next 25 years, if people continue to 
show the same amount of interest, will be as 
good or better as the past. Also, the ele- 
vated down the median strip of the Kennedy 
Expressway would be a big help.” 

Sam Resnick, Resnick’s Department Store, 
4801 North Milwaukee: 

J are going to be bigger and better 
than ever. 

“Now, as the worst is over, we will get 
a continual progression, The new highway 
and cutoff at Lawrence Avenue (got by Mor- 
ton Steinman, who had more foresight than 
all of us), will definitely increase and better 
the Jefferson Park area.” 

Earl Weber, Hoyne Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, 736 North Milwaukee: 

“Over the past 25 years, Morton Steinman 
foresaw the great future of this area and de- 
veloped his papers to serve it. He was not 
wrong. 

“The residences, apartments, and busi- 
nesses have brought thousands more to this 
area, with the businesses remodeling and im- 
proving their fronts. Future growth is de- 
pendent solely upon people of the area and 
business people maintaining their interest.” 

Morris Wolke, Wolke & Kotler Depart- 
ment Store, 4809-11 Milwaukee: 

“The big strength of this area has been 
its good people. Whereas other communities 
changed in population, this one has re- 
mained stable with its high economic and 
social status. 

“While the expressway was the most signif- 
icant event in making the people more 
mobile, the proposed median strip elevated 
rare have an equally great effect in the 

uture.“ 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR BAL- 
ANCE OF THIS WEEK AND NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority lead- 
er the program for the balance of this 
week and next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Kansas, we have finished the legis- 
lative business for this week. I will ask 
unanimous consent to go over at comple- 
tion of the announcement of next week's 
program. 
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The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

For Monday: 

H.R. 9022, assistance for public schools 
affected by major disasters and base 
closing; uniformity of eligibility require- 
ments under Public Law 874, 8ist Con- 
gress—open rule, 2 hours debate. 

H.J. Res. 403, 22d World Health Assem- 
bly—open rule, 1 hour debate. 

H.R. 7811, authorizing the sale or loan 
of naval vessels to friendly Latin Amer- 
ican countries—open rule, 1 hour debate. 

H.R. 7812, authorizing the loan of 
naval vessels to Italy and Spain—open 
rule, 1 hour debate. 

H.R. 7813, authorizing the loan of 
naval vessels to Turkey, China, and the 
Philippines—open rule, 1 hour debate. 

H.R. 8333, establishing a program of 
cash awards for members of the Armed 
Forces and for other purposes—open rule, 
1 hour debate. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week, the following bills: 

H.R. 9042, Automotive Products Trade 
Act, 1965—closed rule, waiving points of 
order, 3 hours debate. 

H.R. 3141, Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Amendments of 1965— 
open rule, 2 hours debate, making it in 
order to consider the committee substi- 
tute. 

H.R. 3420, State Technical Services 
Act of 1965—open rule, 2 hours debate, 
making it in order to consider the com- 
mittee substitutes. 

H.R. 5863, Commerce Department 
Transportation Research—open rule, 2 
hours debate, making it in order to con- 
sider the committee substitute. 

H.R. 8989, Federal Metal and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Act—open rule, 2 
hours debate. 

H.R. 4845, Automatic Data Processing 
Equipment—open rule, 1 hour debate. 

H.R. 2091, relating to the establish- 
ment of concession policies in the areas 
administered by National Park Service— 
open rule, 2 hours debate. 

Mr. Speaker, this announcement is 
made subject to the usual reservation 
that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time and that any further pro- 
gram may be announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I will not today ask 
the distinguished majority leader the 
usual question about adjournment be- 
cause on yesterday he presented me with 
a ceramic donkey properly inscribed with 
respect to fishing in 1965. So I take it 
everything now is in order and that we 
will get out in time to do some fishing. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for the inquiry. I am sure he appre- 
ciates the optimism I tried to convey— 
even if he has to do his fishing in the 
Potomac River. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to thank the 
gentleman and to say that in the past 
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he has been about the most docile donkey 
I have ever seen and I do thank him. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 
There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar Wed- 
nesday business may be dispensed with 
on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
home? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION TO AUTHORIZE BOYS 
TOWN TO ERECT MEMORIAL IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing legislation that 
would authorize Father Flanagan's Boys’ 
Home of Boys Town, Nebr., to erect a 
memorial on public ground in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or its environs. I am 
asking your wholehearted support for 
this bill which would honor and com- 
memorate Father Edward J. Flanagan 
who founded the now world famous home 
for underprivileged and homeless boys 
in 1917. 

For almost 50 years, Boys Town has 
opened its arms and heart to homeless, 
neglected and abandoned boys without 
regard to race, color, or creed. It is 
supported entirely by private contribu- 
tions and receives no Federal, State, city, 
or church aid. 

This legislation would authorize the 
Federal Government to provide an ap- 
propriate site for a monument; Boys 
Town would then pay all of the expenses 
in having a beautiful monument designed 
and erected upon such ground. 

It would be very appropriate to have 
a monument in our Nation’s Capital in 
memory of Father Flanagan, a man who 
spent almost his entire life in the re- 
habilitation and education of homeless 
and unfortunate boys. During his 62 
years of life, Father Flanagan’s complete 
dedication to God and the needs of ne- 
glected boys shaped him into an inter- 
national symbol of spiritual and material 
hope for millions. 

Boys Town was founded in 1917 with 
$90 Father Flanagan borrowed to pay 
the first month’s rent on a building. At 
first there were five boys, three from 
juvenile court and two homeless news- 
boys. From this humble beginning Boys 
Town has grown until today it comprises 
1,500 acres, 900 of which are under cul- 
tivation, and over 50 buildings; more 
than 9,000 boys have called Boys Town 
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their home in the nearly half century 
since its establishment. 

Boys Town has given many young men 
a new chance in life and has given our 
Nation many fine citizens. A thousand 
Boys Town graduates saw service in 
World War II, and 40 gave their lives 
for their country. In the Korean Con- 
flict several hundred served, four giving 
their lives. 

Father Flanagan served with distinc- 
tion as a member of a national panel for 
the study of juvenile delinquency spon- 
sored by the Federal Government. He 
was a member of the Naval Civilian Com- 
mittee, National Chaplain of American 
War Dads, and was the recipient of the 
Humanitarian Award of the Variety Club 
of America. He died in Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1948 while serving his country, 
studying child welfare problems in 
Europe, at the request of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and the U.S. War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this legisla- 
tion will be favorably acted upon and 
given the prompt consideration that it 
deserves. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
not enough simply to voice my support 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

I am compelled also to answer the 
criticisms of the act. 

I share with these critics “a deep con- 
cern for the vitality of our system of 
higher education.” I, too, am deeply 
concerned for its independence and ed- 
ucational integrity. 

But, we must realize that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of higher educa- 
tion cannot be assured with concern 
alone. The Federal Government must 
once again declare its intent to do what- 
ever can be done to foster and maintain 
our system of higher education. The 
provisions of this bill must be looked 
upon as a continuing investment in edu- 
cation—an investment that must con- 
tinue to grow. This investment will 
draw a continuing and ever-increasing 
return. 

From title I will come expanded com- 
munity service programs which will pro- 
vide the healthy exchange of ideas be- 
tween educators and administrators. I 
look to the courses, conferences, and sem- 
inars sponsored by title I with great ex- 
pectation. I see in them the remedies 
and solutions for the problems of urban 
life. I foresee New York and other cities 
building a reasonable environment in 
which both great and good societies can 
flourish. 

From the authorizations of title II will 
come a greater flow of the raw materials 
of education. The libraries of New 
York’s colleges and universities will draw 
added nourishment from more books, 
recordings, films, and other educational 
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materials. Title I will also provide for 
the training of librarians. 

Title III provides an opportunity for 
the younger and less fortunate institu- 
tions of higher education under bene- 
ficial exchange programs which will al- 
low the younger institutions to converse 
freely with their elders. From these con- 
versations will come swifter improve- 
ment in educational standards. The 
grants and fellowships authorized by 
title III will develop healthy compari- 
sons, debate, and an exchange of ideas 
by those responsible for the continuing 
vitality of our unique American ap- 
proach to higher education. 

By making up to 25 percent of New 
York State’s Federal National Defense 
Education Act student loan program 
contribution available to students in the 
form of grants—title IV would further 
help needy students to pay for their 
education. We cannot dismiss these 
realities: Higher education is 
a necessity, yet it has already become a 
luxury many cannot afford. 

Title V of the Higher Education Act 
answers the requests of public commu- 
nity colleges and public technical insti- 
tutions for increased developmental aid. 
Their specialized programs and regional 
accessibility provide their communities 
with a means of continuing the educa- 
tional process where formerly there was 
none. 

I have spoken of the benefits to higher 
education of H.R. 9567. In my support 
of this legislation I fear only that I have 
not given due justice to the benefits of 
higher education to this country. Our 
sundry wars on inequality, our strug- 
gles with poverty, our campaigns for a 
great and good society—all of these bat- 
tles must be doomed to failure if we do 
not also repay our debts to education. 

It is from the institutions of higher 
education that the minds of the problem 
solvers come. We must insure today 
that tomorrow’s minds are adequately 
prepared for the battles they are to fight. 


MICHIGAN FARM LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, CEDERBERG (at the request of 
Mr. Skunrrz) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Race] donned the toga of an expert 
on the farm labor situation in Michigan 
and told the House that no labor short- 
age exists in the cucumber fields of 
Michigan.” 

In his remarks he did not indicate 
how many Michigan cucumber farms he 
had visited to get firsthand information 
or how many Michigan pickle processing 
plants he had visited to learn about the 
great waste that has occurred in the 
crop for want of pickers. 
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Our colleague [Mr. Race] stated in his 
remarks that he feared the Michigan 
growers had not given me the whole 
story. If the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has the whole story on the Michigan 
farm labor shortage for this commodity 
I am sure the Michigan growers and 
processors would welcome an oration 
from him on the facts as they actually 
exist. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin weaves 
his remarks around the experience of 
14 young men comprising one of the Wis- 
consin A-teams and the target of his 
attack is the D. & B. Pickle Growers 
Association of Unionville, Mich. 

I realize the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin may have an obligation to defend 
the Johnson administration’s new ex- 
periment in providing farm labor—an 
experiment which incidentally is proving 
costly for the farmers of California and 
Michigan and perhaps even other States. 

However, I feel he should find out 
what he is talking about before he singles 
out one of our Michigan groups. 

The D. & B. Pickle Association is 
headed by Mr. Edward Dillon and Mr. 
Arnold Bell. Since the derogatory ad- 
dress of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
appeared in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I have talked to members of this 
firm—both Mr. Arnold Bell and Mrs. 
Wilma Dillon, the latter being secretary 
of the association. 

The D. & B. Pickle Association dis- 
claims ever having a contract with the 
Wisconsin A-team although they had 
anticipated the use of Wisconsin young- 
sters. Mrs. Dillon advises me that rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Labor 
promised them A-team harvesters. On 
or about July 13, when no further word 
was received, Mrs. Dillon went to Detroit 
and conferred with a Mr. George Pope, 
one of the Washington representatives 
sent to Michigan, who told her he had 
canceled requests for Wisconsin A-teams. 
I am advised he stated that it made little 
sense to bring youngsters into Michigan 
from Wisconsin when Michigan A-teams 
could be utilized. 

I understand the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is seeking to collect wages for his 
constituents who never reported for 
work. In the light of the information 
I have presented I would suggest he get 
in touch with Secretary Wirtz and find 
out who actually turned back the Wis- 
consin lads. 

I am sure he will then have some in- 
sight into the bungling that has been 
involved in this whole program which 
has wreaked havoc with this harvest in 
the Nation’s largest pickle producing 
State. 


PRESIDENT INFERS ACCUSATIONS 
IN REFUSING HEARING TO FORD 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, as 
everyone knows by now, our colleague 
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and my very good friend, Jerry Forp, 
violated no confidence as charged by 
President Johnson. 

Representative Forp has requested a 
conference with Mr. Johnson to discuss 
the President’s charges. This request 
was made in a letter dated August 5. As 
late as this noon, Mr. Forp had not re- 
ceived any reply or acknowledgment 
to his request. 

An editorial in the Pontiac, Mich., 
Press for August 23 points out that 
“Michigan is pretty indignant over the 
treatment accorded our own Represent- 
ative GERALD Forp by the President of 
the United States.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the entire editorial entitled 
“President Infers Accusations in Refus- 
ing Hearing to Forp”: 

PRESIDENT INFERS ACCUSATIONS IN REFUSING 

HEARING TO ForpD 

is pretty indignant over the 
treatment accorded our own Representative 
GERALD Forp by the President of the United 
States. Not so long ago, the President an- 
nounced that a confidential briefing of lead- 
ers had been breached by the Wolverine con- 
gressional leader. 

Mr. Forp denied everything. 

He waxed indignant. 

But he held his dignity and principles of 
high purpose as he requested a White House 
meeting with the President to prove and 
establish his innocence. 

Did he get it? 

He did not. 

LBJ. with utter indifference, casually 
looked out of the window and left the Mich- 
igan man standing hatin hand. This treat- 
ment is hardly becoming to the head of the 
Nation. GeEraLD Forp is the House minority 
leader and one of the most Influential Con- 
gressmen in Washington. Furthermore, he’s 
one of the most respected by his own party 
and the opposition. 

In commenting on this unhappy turn of 
affairs, the San Diego Union said: 

“Representative Forp showed courage, dig- 
nity, and grace and a fine sense of patriotism 
in replying to a bitter, taunting, and per- 
sonal attack by the President. * * * He puts 
the best interests of his country above per- 
sonal feelings * * * and displays high qual- 
ity of leadership. * * * President Johnson 
should use his high position * * * 
his principal critics, the Democrats who op- 
pose him and not the Republicans who sup- 
port him.” 

Many stanch Democrats agree thet Repre- 
sentative Forp has not been treated honor- 
ably or fairly. You can’t accuse someone of 
a wrong and then refuse to hear his side or 
retract. 


THE LATE HON. CLARENCE 
J. BROWN 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
like so many others here on Capitol Hill, 
I was saddened to learn of the death of 
my colleague and friend, Clarence J. 
Brown. When I first came to the House 
in 1953, Mr. Brown had been a Repre- 
sentative from Ohio for 14 years; he had 
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leader of the Republican Party. Since 
that first meeting with Clarence Brown, 
I have come to appreciate those qualities 
which made him a figure of enlarged 
proportions to a freshman Congressman. 
Over the years I came also to know him 
as a friend, to respect his judgment, 
and admire his leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, those who knew Clarence 
Brown best praise him most; I think 
this is the finest kind of tribute a man 
can receive. I deeply regret his passing 
and wish to extend my sympathies to 
his family. 

I include in the Recorp at this point 
the thoughts of my good friend from 
New Jersey, a former Member of this 
body, James C. Auchincloss: 


Ir MemortraM—Hon. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


Another Member of the House who served 
his country with devotion and distinction 
has answered the last rollcall. Clarence J. 
Brown devoted his life to the service of 
others and was recognized as one who had 
the unalloyed confidence of those he served. 
In addition to his being a politician of the 
highest character he was a successful man 
of business and highly respected in this 
field. He was a success in all he undertook 
and he undertook much. 

A big man with a growly voice, but a heart 
as big as his body, he made a host of friends 
who were won by respect for him and his 
character. He was a straightshooter and 
said what he meant and meant what he said. 
To some he may have been considered a 
reactionary, but many thought of him as a 
realist who was cautious in discharging the 
responsibilities of his office representing a 
host of Americans. 

We may all envy the universal respect all 
men had for him, and we may glory in the 
fact we knew him as his colleagues, were 
privileged to associate with such a great 
American. 


PREDICTION OF RIOTS IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the ReEcorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am shocked by the impression given 
to the press by President Johnson that 
he warns of possible riots in Washington 
if the District of Columbia is not given 
the responsibility of home rule. 

It should be emphasized that the mer- 
its of home rule for the District of Co- 
Tumbia are not involved. This issue 
should be resolved in a calm and delib- 
erate atmosphere. 

It is a tragic day for responsible civil 
rights champions and the entire Nation 
for the White House to possibly tempt 
those who might generate rioting and 
plundering. 

By using the stark, sad, and tragic 
memory of Los Angeles as a weapon, a 
pistol has been aimed at the head of 
Congress in an attempt to force Congress 
to abandon its responsibility to exercise 
its own judgment and independent will 
as a legislative body. 
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The lawless element, which flaunts 
the orderly processes of government with 
brazen disregard, has been given what 
amounts to an invitation to trigger ter- 
rorism in the streets. 

Because of the tinderbox-like atmos- 
phere the President should clarify his 
damaging statement immediately in the 
interest of maintaining law and order in 
Washington and elsewhere. 


TAX SHARING FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, last night 
I outlined to my colleagues the principal 
features of my tax sharing for educa- 
tion bill which I am today introducing. 
I place the text of my bill in full at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

It is my hope that Members of Con- 
gress will recognize the real necessity 
and need to enact this legislation in the 
not too distant future. Simply put, this 
legislation will give the State and local 
governments the badly needed addi- 
tional resources to meet their growing 
responsibilities in the field of education. 

My bill, besides providing incentive to 
each and every State to constantly work 
harder in education, gives every State 
substantial money to improve their 
standards of elementary and secondary 
education as they deem best. 

By reserving to the States the final 
determination of how they will spend 
this money, we take a significant step 
toward restoring a proper balance in our 
great Federal system between all levels 
of government—local, State and Federal. 
Tax sharing is an approach to national 
problems which recognizes the need for 
local direction of the solutions to those 
problems. I hope every Member of Con- 
gress will carefully study the tremen- 
dous possibilities of revenue sharing and 
join me in supporting this new concept. 

The bill follows: 

H. R. 10696 
A bill to strengthen State and local govern- 
ments, to provide States with additional 
financial resources to improve elementary 

and secondary education by returning a 

portion of the Federal revenue to the 

States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, this 
Act may be cited as the “Tax Sharing for 
Education Act”. 

CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that responsibility for and control 
over education is one of the powers not 
delegated to the United States but reversed 
to the States or to the people under the tenth 
amendment of the Constitution. 

(b) The Congress further finds that con- 
tinued encouragement of the means of edu- 


cation requires the strengthening of State 
governments. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE TRUST FUND 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created on the 
books of the Treasury of the United States a 
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trust fund to be known as the “Educational 
Assistance Trust Fund”. There is hereby 
appropriated to the Educational Assistance 
Trust Fund, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, an amount 
equal to 1 per centum of the taxes paid under 
subtitle A (other than chapter 2 thereof) and 
subtitle B of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and all customs duties collected, during 
such fiscal year, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, an amount equal to 2 per 
centum of such taxes paid and duties col- 
lected during such year, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, an amount equal to 3 
per centum of such taxes paid and duties 
collected during such year, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, an amount equal to 4 
per centum of such taxes paid and duties col- 
lected during such year, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, an amount equal to 5 per centum 
of such taxes paid and duties collected during 
each such year. 

(b) The amounts appropriated by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be transferred from time to 
time from the general fund in the Treasury 
to the Educational Assistance Trust Fund, 
such amounts to be determined on the basis 
of estimates by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the taxes and duties referred to in sub- 
section (a) paid or deposited into the Treas- 
ury; and proper adjustment shall be made in 
amounts subsequently transferred to the ex- 
tent prior estimates were in excess of or 
were less than the taxes and duties referred 
to in subsection (a). 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to invest such portion of the 
Trust Fund as is not, in his judgment, re- 
quired to meet current withdrawals. Such 
investments may be made only in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States or 
in obligations guaranteed as to both princi- 
pal and interest by the United States. For 
such purpose such obligations may be ac- 
quired (1) on original issue at the issue 
price, or (2) by purchase of outstanding ob- 
ligations at the market price. The purposes 
for which obligations of the United States 
may be issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, are hereby extended 
to authorize the issuance at par of public- 
debt obligation for purchase by the Trust 
Fund. Such obligations issued for purchase 
by the Trust Fund shall have maturities 
fixed with due regard for the needs of the 
Trust Fund and shall bear interest at a rate 
equal to the average market yield (computed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on the basis 
of market quotations as of the end of the 
calendar month next preceding the date of 
such issue) on all marketable interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States then 
forming a part of the public debt which 
are not due or callable until after the ex- 
piration of four years from the end of such 
calendar month; except that where such av- 
erage market yield is not a multiple of one- 
eighth of 1 per centum, the rate of interest 
of such obligations shall be the multiple 
of one-eighth of 1 per centum nearest such 
market yield. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may purchase other interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States or obligations 
guaranteed as to both principal and interest 
by the United States, on original issue or 
at the market price, only where he determines 
that the purchase of such other obligations is 
in the public interest. Any obligations ac- 
quired by the Trust Fund (except public- 
debt obligations issued exclusively to the 
Trust Fund) may be sold by the Secretary 
of the Treasury at the market price, and 
such public-debt obligations may be re- 
deemed at par plus accrued interest. The 
interest on, and the proceeds from the sale 
or redemption of, any obligations held in 
the Trust Fund shall be credited to and form 
a part of the Trust Fund. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, during each fiscal year, pay from the 
Educational Assistance Trust Fund to each 
State which has in effect a plan for expendi- 
ture approved by the Comptroller General 
under section 5, an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

(1) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to one-half of the total amount deposited in 
the Educational Assistance Trust Fund for 
the preceding year as the State product for 
that State bears to the sum of the State 
products for all the States; and 

(2) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to one-half the total amount deposited in 
such Trust Fund for the preceding fiscal 
year as the number of students enrolled in 
public elementary and secondary schools in 
the State bears 20 the number of students 
enrolled in such schools in all the States. 
Payments under this section shall be made 
from time to time throughout the year as 
needed by the States. 

(b) The “State product” for a State shall 
be the product obtained by multiplying the 
number of students enrolled in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the State 
the preceding fiscal year by the percentage of 
the gross personal income of residents Jf 
such State which was expended for public 
elementary and secondary education in such 
State in such preceding fiscal year. 

(c) Determinations of school enrollments, 
gross personal income, and amounts ex- 
pended for public elementary and secondary 
education shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data from the Office of Edu- 
cation and the Bureau of the Census. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Each State which desires to 
receive funds under this Act shall through 
its Governor submit to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral a State plan for the expenditure thereof 
which shall be in such detail and contain 
such information as the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall prescribe. If, upon his examina- 
tions of the plan, the Comptroller General 
determines that all of the expenditures pro- 
posed in the plan would be made by legally 
constituted public officers or agencies for 
public elementary or secondary education, 
he shall approve the plan, and notify the 
Secretary of the Treasury of his approval. 
If the Comptroller General takes no action 
with respect to a plan within sixty days after 
it is submitted to him, such plan shall be 
deemed to have been approved. For pur- 
poses of this Act, expenditures for construc- 
tion of public elementary or secondary 
schools and the debt service on indebtedness 
contracted for construction of such schools, 
shall be deemed expenditures for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

(b) The Comptroller General shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan for ex- 
penditure submitted under this Act, or any 
modification thereof, without first affording 
the Governor of the State reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearnig. 

(c) Whenever the Comptroller General, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to such Governor of the State, 
finds— 

(1) that the State plan has been so 
changed that it no longer complies with the 
provisions of section 5, or 

(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provisions, 
the Comptroller General shall notify. such 
Governor of the State and the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the State will not be re- 
garded as eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram under this Act until he is satisfied that 
there is no longer any such failure to comply. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 6. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Comptroller General’s final action with 
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respect to the approval of its plan submitted 
under subsection (a) or with his final action 
under subsection (b), such State may, with- 
in sixty days after notice of such action, file 
with the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State is located a 
petition for review of that action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Comptroller 
General. The Comptroller General thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which he based his action, as pro- 
vided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Comptroller 
General, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Comptroller General to take further evidence, 
and the Comptroller General may thereupon 
make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall 
certify to the court the record of the further 
proceedings. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Comptroller General 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The 
judgment of the court shall be subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(d) A suit or proceeding asserting that any 
provision of this Act or its application or 
administration is in violation of any pro- 
vision of the United States Constitution may 
be brought by a State, a State educational 
agency, a local educational agency, or any 
public or other nonprofit institution or 
agency which is or may be prejudicial by the 
action of the Secretary of the Treasury mak- 
ing or denying a grant in a particular year, 
in a three-judge district court, in the State 
where the plaintiff is situated pursuant to 
sections 2282 and 2284 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 7. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all construction projects assisted under this 
Act shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construction 
in the locality as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a— 
276-5). The Secretary of Labor shall have 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in this section the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 1332-15) 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, 
as amended (40 US.C. 276c). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 8. For purposes of this Act 

(1) The term “elementary or secondary 
education” means education provided as ele- 
mentary or secondary education under the 
law of the applicable State, except that such 
term shall include one year preschool pro- 
grams and vocational education, as defined 
in section 8(1) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, but shall not include any edu- 
cation provided beyond grade 12, 

(2) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 

Sec. 9. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, Officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution or school system. 

; SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 10. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of this 
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Act and the application of the provision to 
other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


THE LATE HON. CLARENCE BROWN 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MeCurrochl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of my good, longtime friend, 
Clarence J. Brown, was a heavy loss 
for his county, his district, his State and 
his country. 

For almost half a century he served 
the people, with great ability, with the 
highest integrity and with courage sel- 
dom matched. The good that he has 
done will live long after he has gone, 
and his place will be difficult, if not im- 
possible to fill. 

Clarence J. Brown was my good 
friend and adviser for a long, long time. 
I will miss his counsel and advice as 
long as I live. 

Many tributes have been paid to 
Clarence J. Brown, but few, if any, were 
more sincere or more touching than the 
telegram sent by Clarence Mitchell, di- 
rector, Washington Bureau, NAACP, to 
the family of his cherished friend. 

The telegram, with Clarence Mitchell’s 
consent, follows: 

Please accept the condolence of one who 
admired and respected Ohio's great citizen, 
the Honorable Clarence J. Brown. He was 
a man whose spoken promise Was as binding 
and faithfully kept as the written word. 
Throughout the years of struggle for the 
passage of civil rights legislation in the 
Congress, I found him a keeper of the bridge 
of understanding between the men of good 
will in the liberal camp and the men of good 
will in the conservative ranks. I shall al- 
ways treasure the memory of a telephone 
call I received from him on the morning that 
the House Rules Committee acted to clear 
the voting rights bill of 1965. He had just 
left the hospital but he wanted me to know 
that he would be present to vote for the bill. 
Like many others, I shall miss his physical 
presence but his contributions to human 
rights are legacies that will never fade from 
my memory. 

CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 


THE BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that every time the harvest season rolls 
around, our midwestern farmers are 
faced with a boxcar shortage that pre- 
vents their crops from proceeding to 
market in an orderly manner, Even 
though some measures are adopted from 
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time to time, the shortage recurs the 
next year. That is why I have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
look into the latest boxcar shortage re- 
ported in the Midwest. 

Our efforts in the past have provided 
a measure of relief, Mr. Speaker, but the 
overall problem is far from being solved. 
A year and a half ago the ICC adopted 
my suggestion to reduce the free time 
during which a boxcar may sit at a port, 
and it did help in moving more boxcars 
from eastern ports to the Midwest. But 
as I said at that time, the ICC order 
solved only half of the problem. The 
ICC should now study the effects of stor- 
age charges imposed after the free time 
expires, and explore the possibility of 
raising these rates to encourage the 
prompt movement of boxcars. 

In my letter to the ICC, I stressed the 
importance of tackling this problem well 
in advance of the harvest season. You 
cannot effectively move boxcars after 
the grain is already dumped on the 
ground. Since this seems to be a contin- 
uing problem, with its peak every harvest 
season, we must concern ourselves with 
continuing solutions. Since these boxcar 
shortages have occurred for a number of 
years, it is obvious that we must start 
planning for the next harvest season as 
soon as the preceding one ends. 


TURKEYS FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
written to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, urging that every consideration be 
given to the purchase of turkeys for the 
school lunch program to help stabilize 
the market for this commodity. 

My request is the result of much 
alarm in the turkey growing areas of my 
congressional district of northwestern 
Minnesota at the declining prices at this 
particular moment when the annual 
turkey harvest begins. Prompt action by 
the Department in purchasing this meat 
would serve both the purpose of main- 
taining prices as well as providing a tasty 
item for school lunches. 

Turkey prices in my district are less 
at this moment than they were a year 
ago. Thus, turkey would be an excel- 
lent buy for the Department to include 
on the school lunch menus. It is hoped 
that my colleagues in the Congress will 
join with me in urging the Department 
to announce such purchases at the 
earliest possible moment. 


TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF CON- 
GRESSIONAL REFORM 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WYDLER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my honor in the last few days to appear 
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before the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress and testify on be- 
half of congressional reform. 

I have always supported congressional 
reform. I have not supported it in the 
hope of seeing Congress weakened but in 
the sincere belief that Congress should be 
strengthened. 

To me congressional reform is an op- 
portunity for Congress to strengthen it- 
self so that it may perform its functions 
as set forth in the Constitution with in- 
creased vitality. 

There have been many excellent pro- 
posals put before the joint committee 
and I hope that this committee will rec- 
ommend many reforms which will 
strengthen congressional initiative and 
action, rejecting those which will weaken 
Congress or interfere with its proper 
functioning. 

I testified before the joint committee 
in the following words: 


We in the Congress often lose sight of our 
responsibility for the perfection of our de- 
mocracy and the increased strength of our 
representative form of government. We 
sometimes fail to recognize that this per- 
fection lies in the strength of our determi- 
nation and willingness to regularly examine 
our Congress, its practices, and its achieve- 
ments. 

Those who drafted our Constitution in 
Philadelphia almost 180 years ago were wise 
in providing that each body should estab- 
lish its own rules, and determine the quali- 
fications of its own members. They knew 
that the Constitution could not specify a 
permanent code of rules or behavior for 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate. They realized perhaps better than 
we do today that both of these bodies must 
be constantly involved in perfecting and 
changing their mode of operation to insure 
representation which would be neither out- 
dated nor perfunctory. 

They gave to us, the Members of the 89th 
Congress, as they gave to the Members of 
each preceding us and every one 
that will follow, the responsibility for clean- 
ing our own house and maintaining the 
principles which they so highly valued. 

It was for these reasons that on January 4 
of this year, I submitted H.R. 1193 to estab- 
lish a Commission on the Organization of 
Congress. This commission was to have 
studied the operations of the Congress much 
as this Joint Committee is doing here today. 
I am most appreciative of this opportunity 
to come before you to discuss with you some 
ways in which I feel Congress may be im- 
proved. 

Citizens today have a massive distrust of 
men in public life. The misconceptions in- 
volving men holding elective office extend 
even to a general assumption on the part of 
the public that every man in public life has 
at one time or another used his position for 
personal gain, pecuniary or otherwise. In 
the popular mind, the question is not even 
debatable. 

This is a regrettable circumstance of 
present day participation in public life. 
Claims need no substantiation, they need 
no background, they do not even require a 
basis in fact. They need merely to be stated 
and promulgated to be believed. 

What most people do not realize, even 
though it is comparatively simple, is that 
men holding public positions must be even 
more careful than any businessman or 
worker not to involve himself in any situa- 
tion which could possibly compromise his 
oath of office or make him a culpable tar- 
get of corruption charges. People do not 
seem to realize or understand the scrutiny 
which every man in public life must endure. 
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His every action, public or private, is open 
to the examination of those he represents. 
Suspect behavior on the part of a man hold- 
ing public office is immediately noticed and 
criticized by the citizens who elected him. 
Every action is carefully scrutinized by his 
political opponents. It would be a difficult 
thing indeed for a man in public life, es- 
pecially a Congressman, to escape discovery 
of any corrupt or other reprehensible be- 
havior of his. 

Our code of ethics in the Congress is one 
to which many persons in private industry 
could not truthfully say they subscribe to 
in their business dealings. However, our 
code has one great failing: While it is there 
for reference by Members of Congress, it 
does not provide for any source which could 
advise a Congressman on specific questions 
of ethics or conduct. 

Therefore, it would be my suggestion that 
a standing committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be known as the Committee 
on Ethics, with all the rights and privileges 
to which a standing committee is entitled, 
be established. It would be a committee 
of our peers equally divided in membership 
between the two parties. This committee 
would meet regularly, discuss all relevant 
questions, and hear grievances filed against 
Members of Congress. This committee 
would also provide a much needed source 
for Congressmen to consult when an au- 
thoritative opinion on a question of ethics 
is required. 

Sniping by political opportunists who use 
innuendo and smear to besmirch the char- 
acters of Members of Congress will, under 
this proposal, be put to the strictest of tests. 
The complaint charge will not be tried on 
the streets or in the newspapers or in the 
political clubhouses of the district in ques- 
tion. The conduct of the accused Member 
of Congress will be evaluated and a decision 
rendered by a group of his own peers who 
could be more exacting and more severe than 
any other body which could possibly be as- 
sembled for that purpose. 

The present code does not provide for a fair 
and impartial hearing of ethical questions. 
Each Member of Congress should be entitled 
in objective hearing into the proprieties of 
his or her conduct. This Committee of 
Ethics which I propose would enhance the 
public's respect for the Congress and its 
Members. Equally important, I feel, is the 
revision and the updating of the regulations 
governing the earning of outside income by 
Congressmen. The incomplete and gen- 
eralized grouping of regulations does not 
permit anyone, and that includes Members 
of Congress and the public, to reasonably 
determine the propriety of a Congressman’s 
actions in private business or financial affairs 
which would involve his position as a rep- 
resentative of the people. 

In light of last year’s Supreme Court de- 
cisions? in the cases of the New York Times 
Company v. Sullivan and Garrison v. Lou- 
isiana which hold, in effect, that public offi- 
cials are subject to open criticism and even 
slander and that such statements made 
against public officials shall be considered a 
part of the liability assumed when the office 
was sought. Such a Committee on Ethics 
is made even more necessary. Little satis- 
faction may be made through a long, drawn- 
out contest in the courts: The charge will 
remain in the people’s minds long after any 
judicial exoneration might be extended. 

House Concurrent Resolution 260. intro- 
duced by Mr. RUMSFELD, provides for a re- 


1The New York Times Company v. Sulli- 
van, 376 U.S. 254, Docket No. 39, cited Mar. 9, 
1964. Also, Garrison v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 
64, Docket No. 4, Nov. 23, 1964. 

H. Con. Res. 260, 89th Cong., Ist sess.; 
introduced on Feb. 8, 1965 by Representa- 
tive DonaLp RUMSFELD of Illinois; referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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vamping of our ethics code, and, in my opin- 
ion, is a good bill. However, even it does 
not make provisions for a permanent con- 
sultative body, as I feel is necessary. 

The Fair Campaign Practices Committee? 
exercises a certain amount of beneficial in- 
fluence in determining campaign practices 
on all levels of government in all States, but 
the existence of this body and its effective- 
ness, as demonstrated in the past by ferret- 
ing out and exposing unfair political tech- 
niques and practices does not mean that we 
may abdicate our responsibility to them. 
The hearings held on December 17, 1964, 
relative to an article in Pageant magazine 
referring to certain Members of Congress 
held before the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Campaign Expenditures‘ in the 
House of Representatives is ample evidence 
that there is indeed a need for such a com- 
mittee. I hope that this joint committee 
will look favorably upon my suggestion. 

Another area which I believe demands our 
attention is that of constituent relations. 
It has been suggested by some of my col- 
leagues that congressional responsibilities in 
the area of constituent casework be trans- 
ferred from the respective offices of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to a central clearinghouse 
which would expedite those matters to which 
the letters refer. 

The critics of the present system of indi- 
vidual Member responsibility for his con- 
stituents’ problems point out that if these 
heavy and often tedious responsibilities 
were shifted to a special office which would 
devote all its time to such matters, Congress- 
men would have more time to spend on 
legislative affairs and other matters related 
to the deliberative nature of the Congress. 
These critics claim that a Congressman is 
not a social worker, nor is he a ward boss 
seeking favors for his supporters, nor is he 
responsible for the crabgrass, arthritis, and 
selective service difficulties among his con- 
stituents. But I fear these men miss the 
point, for if the Congressman is not responsi- 
ble for the well-being and comfort of those 
who live within his district then what is he 
responsible for? During this 89th Congress 
we are no longer even responsible for legis- 
lation. That job has been transferred to the 
Executive Office Building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

In Norway, a system of centralized case- 
work for the members of the legislature, as 
has been suggested before this committee 
and by other critics of the present arrange- 
ment, has apparently worked well. For each 
member of the Norwegian parliament, the 
Storling, a caseworker, or Onbudsmann is 
appointed.” But the drawbacks of this sys- 
tem if transplanted in the United States 
would soon become apparent. The Onbuds- 
mann would be merely one bureaucrat deal- 
ing with another. He would be only another 
officeworker, would hold no mandate from 
anybody, and would have none of the prestige 
or other influence of a Member of Congress. 
It would just be adding another process into 
the already overgrown collection of bureaus, 
agencies, departments, boards, committees, 
authorities, and other offices. Besides elimi- 
nating substantial portion of the personal 
contact between a Congressman and his con- 
stituents, and thereby damaging the Con- 
gressman’s ability to accurately represent 


The Fair Campaign Practices Committee 
(FCPC) is a privately supported educational 
organization located in New York City. Bi- 
partisan and nonprofit by specific intent, it 
was established in 1954, and includes the fol- 
lowing men as members of its board of di- 
rectors: Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, chair- 
man; James A. Farley, Steve Mitchell, Len 
Hall, and Mead Alcorn. 

“Created by H. Res. 795, on July 2, 1964. 

Information provided by the Norwegian 
Consulate, New York City, N.Y. 
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them, it would subject the petitioning con- 
stituent to an even longer and more annoy- 
ing wait for satisfaction of his request or 
complaint. 

I feel that the present procedure for han- 
dling congressional inquiries is both desirable 
and efficient. I believe it should be main- 
tained. 

Another area which has attracted my 
attention for the last 244 years is that of the 
lack of automation in the operation of Gov- 
ernment. It appears to be the popular con- 
ception even among the members of Con- 
gress that computers and cybernetic systems 
are for use only in science and technology. 
However, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee I submit that we are missing a 
great opportunity in not adapting new tech- 
niques of automation to the needs of Gov- 
ernment. 

To be sure, there has been some progress 
made in certain limited areas, but there has 
not been a comprehensive program to better 
utilize better programs in cybernetics for 
the improvement of governmental opera- 
tions and we have lagged too long: Not long 
ago we saw the first completely automated 
post office go into operation but with a dis- 
appointing lack of success. We must im- 
prove. 

While there are still some duties which 
cannot be delegated to a machine, there are 
certainly many others of a routine nature 
which could be more efficiently handled 
through automated means. Reference work 
in the Library of Congress would be one 
area where a computerized research system 
would be most helpful. 

Data analysis now in use by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
other agencies must be considered for use 
in the business of Congress and its investiga- 
tive functions. Committees could make great 
use of such analysis systems, and I would 
urge that an investigation of possible areas 
for use of modern computer methods be 
commenced. 

A prime area for involvement of computer- 
ized administration would be the myriad and 
varied accounting systems employed by Gov- 
ernment agencies and departments in regard 
to financial grants. I was advised by Joseph 
Campbell, Comptroller General of the United 
States, in a letter dated May 11, 1965, that 
there is no standard auditing procedure for 
all of the governmental units involved in 
dispensing money for research. 

For example, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Federal Aviation Agency use 
research contracts but not direct grants, 
while the Departments of Agriculture and 
the Interior use direct grants, contracts, and 
cooperative agreements for research. At the 
same time, the Departments of Defense and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency use contracts 
and grants for research. However, there is 
no single policy which determines which re- 
search arrangements shall be audited, and 
which not. 

While Comptroller General Campbell as- 
sures me that the “general policies and prac- 
tices of the agencies in regard to the audit 
of their activities are for the most part under 
continuous review by us as an integral part 
of our accounting, auditing, and investigative 
functions,” I cannot help but wonder why 
a uniform procedure in auditing all grants- 
in-aid, research contracts, and cooperative 
agreements is not instituted. There is no 
consistent treatment of these matters. 

Witness, the Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare have certain agencies and bureaus which 
do not require regular audits of research 
activities—that is, grants, contracts, and 
other agreements—on not even a selective 
review basis. Certain cooperative agreements 
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for research entered into by the Agricultural 
Research Service, Forest Service, Economic 
Research Service, and Statistical Reporting 
Service of the Department of Agriculture do 
not contain auditing provisions. The De- 
partment of Interior does not have any 
departmentwide policy for auditing research 
grants, and grants by the Office of Saline 
Water Research are seldom audited. 

It was not until June 1964 that cooperative 
research grants made by the Bureau of Land 
Management to State agricultural experiment 
stations included provisions for auditing the 
cooperators’ procedures. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has never made an audit of a 
research contract, and research contracts 
entered into by the Welfare Administration 
and the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare are not audited at all, save 
for some desk reviews in the Division of 
Internal Audit. 

Audits are not made of Welfare Adminis- 
tration grants to nonprofit organizations 
such as hospitals, foundations, and educa- 
tional institutions, the only exceptions be- 
ing those grants by the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime which are 
audited by the Grants Audit Section of the 
National Institutes of Health, or the Divi- 
sion of Grants and Aid Audits in the office 
of the Secretary. 

Further, the National Science Foundation 
is now in the process of phasing in an audit 
process by which Foundation grants awarded 
to educational institutions will be audited 
by the institution itself. Only a periodic 
review by the foundations will be made to 
determine the reliability of the institutions’ 
audits. 

This inexact and unsure plethora of pro- 
cedures and counterprocedures, if investi- 
gated, will prove to be responsible for a great 
deal of waste. Periodic computer review by 
the appropriate congressional committees of 
all Federal grants and aid research contracts 
and cooperative agreements, I feel, would 
be the best solution for this problem. In 
addition, the formulation of a uniform ac- 
counting and auditing procedure should be 
required. 

In relating the above-mentioned incidents 
of erratic auditing practices, I have used 
the language of the Comptroller General of 
the United States as he replied to my in- 
quiries extensively. These are not the par- 
tisan figments of a Republican imagination 
but rather a palpable danger to whatever 
basis in fiscal security we have left in our 
Government. 

Chairman Monroney, Chairman MADDEN, 
members of the Joint Committee, I want to 
thank you for this opportunity to come 
before you this morning. You have been 
very patient in listening to me and I thank 
you for your attention. I shall look forward 
with the greatest of interest and place the 
highest value on the report of this com- 
mittee. If members of the committee have 
any questions which they would like to put 
to me at this time I would be more than 
happy to do my best to answer them. 


TOWARD VIETNAM TALKS 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, during last 
year’s presidential campaign, President 
Johnson several times characterized his 
administration’s search for peace in this 
way: 

Our guard is up—but our hand of friend- 
ship is out. 
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Recently, the President has said of 
his policy in Vietnam that he is using 
the distinguished Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a strong right arm” to keep the 
United States presence in Vietnam strong 
and impossible to defeat. On the other 
hand, the President says he is using Sec- 
retary Rusk and Ambassador Goldberg 
as a counterbalancing arm—charged 
with getting us out of Vietnam honor- 
‘ably through negotiations which will 
lead to peace and freedom for the em- 
battled people of South Vietnam. 

I think this makes sense. I congratu- 
late the President for his strong efforts 
on both fronts—the tragic and necessary 
war front and the uncertain but promis- 
ing peace front. 

I should like to offer for entry in the 
Recorp an excellent editorial from the 
New York Times of Wednesday, August 
25 entitled, “Toward Vietnam Talks.“ 
This highly interesting analysis sheds 
light on our effort in Vietnam. An effort 
directed toward military success, but also 
toward liberty and a durable peace. 


[From the New York Times, Wed., August 25, 
1965] 
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The Johnson administration has followed 
the military success on Van Tuong Peninsula 
with a convincing demonstration of its desire 
for early negotiation of a Vietnamese settle- 
ment. 

Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Goldberg and 
McGeorge Bundy, in their hour-long CBS 
television interview Monday night, made it 
clear that the Marines’ extraordinary combat 
feat has not revived old Washington dreams 
of military victory. On the contrary, the 
entire tone of the discussion underscored 
Mr. Bundy's assertion that now is a good 
time to negotiate.” 

In substance, what President Johnson's 
top advisers had to say was new only in 
bringing together many of the bits and 
pieces of American policy that have emerged 
gradually since President Johnson's April 
offer of “unconditional discussions.“ But 
that very process clarified the opening posi- 
tion the United States is taking in informal 
peace contacts and showed how far Wash- 
ington has moved in its readiness to facili- 
tate peace talks. 

Washington and Hanoi seem to be within 
negotiating distance of each other now ex- 
cept on two significant points: Hanoi's in- 
sistance that the Vietcong represent South 
Vietnam at the conference table and that 
Saigon be excluded; and Hanoi’s demand for 
a coalition government in South Vietnam 
with Communist participation, if not domi- 
nance. On the first, Washington proposes 
that Saigon represent South Vietnam and 
that the Vietcong sit in Hanol's delegation. 
On the second, the United States has coun- 
tered with the challenge of free elections to 
choose a South Vietnamese Government. 

Ways undoubtedly can be found to nar- 
row these differences once Hanoi decides, 
as Washington clearly has, that it too wants 
a negotiated settlement. The real question 
is whether the Van Tuong battle has moved 
Hanoi in this direction. 


THE GREAT PUBLIC SERVICE OF 
W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. JOELSON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take the opportunity of saying just a 
few words about Averell Harriman, 
whom I consider one of the most valuable 
public servants of our times. His 
modesty and unassuming manner some- 
times obscure the great importance of his 
contribution to the national interest of 
the United States. 

Recently I attended a luncheon at 
which he briefed some Members of Con- 
gress, and I was tremendously impressed 
by his combination of idealism and 
imagination on the one hand and the 
tough practicality and realism on the 
other hand. 

At a time in his life when many men 
would be staying by the fireside, Averell 
Harriman has been traveling over the 
world on a gruelling schedule in order to 
serve his President and his Nation. 

As a matter of fact, all through his 
life rather than sit back in the enjoyment 
of his wealth, this dedicated man has 
been serving his State and National 
Governments in positions of trust and 
responsibility. 

The Nation owes a great debt to 
Gov. Averell Harriman. 


“PEACE BY FINESSE” 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Brown] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent announcement that 
the administration has reversed its pre- 
vious stand with respect to article 19 
leaves the financial future of the United 
Nations in a state of uncertainty. It 
would appear that in the future the 
United Nations will be severely handi- 
capped in its ability to finance peace- 
keeping operations. If so, we cannot be 
complacent about this and we should 
try to find a better solution before some 
new crisis develops. 

In the light of this situation and in 
the hope of preventing another and even 
more serious U.N. crisis, I wish to again 
bring to the attention of my fellow Con- 
gressmen and to the attention of the 
administration certain proposals which 
I spelled out in more detail last February 
8 under the heading “Peace by Finesse.” 

“Peace by Finesse” presents proposals 
which would enable at least a part—pos- 
sibly all—of the small nations in the 
underdeveloped world to isolate them- 
selves from the cold war in a General 
Assembly-protected zone of peace; to 
exclude both military and covert inter- 
vention by any great power or for that 
matter by any nation outside the zone 
of peace. Furthermore, under the ar- 
rangement proposed, the shared bound- 
aries of the nations in the zone of 
peace and the external boundaries of the 
entire zone would be protected by a per- 
manent peace-keeping military force es- 
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tablished and controlled by the members 
of the zone of peace. 

I again call attention to this proviso 
because it seems to me that it offers a 
very satisfactory way out of the financial 
dilemma that now exists in the United 
Nations. If a considerable number— 
hopefully all—of the small nations of the 
underdeveloped world would organize 
themselves into one or more groups to 
exclude the cold war from their terri- 
tory and to prevent international wars 
from occurring between their member 
nations or other nations outside the zone 
of peace, this would make it most un- 
likely that a future conflict such as the 
one which arose over the Congo opera- 
tions would again arise. 

Because of this new situation in the 
U.N., I again ask my fellow Congress- 
men and the administration to study the 
proposals of “Peace by Finesse.“ While 
these proposals should no doubt be for- 
mally introduced to the General Assem- 
bly by representatives of some of the 
small nations of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, it would be helpful for our U.N. 
representatives to informally notify oth- 
er countries of our willingness to gc along 
with such proposals if formally placed 
before the General Assembly. 

The recent riots in my own city of 
Los Angeles and the evidences of unrest 
throughout the world convince me that 
the wasteful cold war has already gone 
on far too long. It is clear that the social 
fabric of even so rich a country as ours 
is being undermined both by the energy 
that is wasted on the cold war and by 
the continuing climate of hate and dis- 
trust that accompany it. Unless this 
waste, hatred, and distrust is greatly cur- 
tailed in the near future, I fear the world 
will drift into a general state of anarchy 
and chaos that will in the end be just 
as devastating to the future of humanity 
as à nuclear war. 

The proposals for establishing a truly 
neutral zone of peace in which many if 
not all small nations, especially those of 
the Southern Hemisphere, could isolate 
themselves from the cold war in order to 
concentrate all of their energy on their 
economic development is the only for- 
mula I know of which could make pos- 
sible a rapid lowering of the costs of the 
cold war. 

If a large part of the underdeveloped 
world took the steps proposed this 
would automatically eliminate these na- 
tions as a part of the cold war battle- 
field. As Walter Lippmann has said: 

The end of the empires has left a vacuum 
of power which the liberated peoples have 
not yet mustered the strength or found the 
political maturity to fill without foreign aid. 
The cold war is in large part a conflict about 
whether the vacuum shall be filled by Mos- 
cow, Peiping or Washington. 


If this be true then it surely follows 
that were the small nations to unite in 
a zone of peace for the purpose of 
isolating themselves from and eliminat- 
ing all interference from any great 
power from their territory, this would 
greatly limit the scope of the cold war. 
No doubt it would permit the United 
States and the Soviet Union to resume 
the extension of the detente which was 
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underway when the Vietnam escalation 
brought it to a halt. Though it is mere 
guesswork to try to predict what such 
a move would do to United States-China 
relations, it seems certain that it would 
not exacerbate them. Hopefully it might 
make it possible to begin normalizing 
them. 

The world dare not permit another 
Congo-type crisis to occur while the 
United Nations is unable, as it now is, 
to finance a peacekeeping operation. A 
new crisis, under existing circumstances, 
would be very likely to end in the de- 
struction of the U.N. and a nuclear world 
war III. Some alternative to the present 
uncertainty must be found. 

In my opinion humanity has never 
been at such a crossroads as now con- 
fronts us. If we do not now choose and 
begin to travel the road toward world 
peace and brotherhood, then I fear that 
we will continue on the road of distrust 
and hatred that has been followed for 
too long already, and which in the end 
will bring humanity to destruction in 
one way or other. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER IN SUPPORT OF A SAL- 
ARY INCREASE FOR FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege today to submit the follow- 
ing statement in support of a salary in- 
crease for Federal employees to the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee: 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HON. ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER TO THE SENATE POsT OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT OF 
FEDERAL Pay LEGISLATION, AUGUST 26, 1965 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 
to submit my statement in support of Fed- 
eral pay legislation and intend to discuss 
H.R. 10281 known as the Government Em- 
ployees Salary Comparability Act which was 
reported favorably by the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service on August 16, 
1965. It is expected that the House will 
shortly act on this bill. 

The purpose of this bill is to adjust the 
rates of basic compensation of certain Fed- 
eral officers and employees and to establish a 
Federal Salary Review Commission. This 
legislation rests on the policy of comparabil- 
ity which means that Federal salary rates are 
to be comparable to those paid in private en- 
terprise for the same level of work. 

The policy of comparability of Federal and 
private enterprise salaries was first estab- 
lished by Public Law 87-793, partly imple- 
mented by Public Law 88-426 and we hope 
will be reaffirmed by approval of this legis- 
lation. Comparability is accepted by or- 
ganized labor and all Federal employees as 
a sound and valid concept which satisfies the 
needs of both workers and management. A 
concept remains just that unless its bene- 
fits are made available to those for whom it 
is intended. Today not a single Federal 
salary is within close approximation of full 
comparability with its opposite number in 
private industry. Although this legislation 
will not achieve full comparability, its en- 
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actment will honor, through moderate but 
timely and meaningful salary adjustments, 
our determination to bring this policy to 
fulfillment. 

The salary adjustments provided by this 
bill would bring postal and other Federal 
salaries in the lower grades and levels to 
comparable levels with private industry rates 
in effect for approximately the midpoint be- 
tween Febuary-March 1965 and February- 
March 1966. For the middle and the higher 
grades and levels comparability will relate 
to private rates of a year to 18 months earlier. 
This bill would correct some three-fifths of 
existing comparability lag of nearly 30 
months in the lower grades and levels and 
would substantially reduce the lag for the 
other grades and levels. 

This bill provides for two separate salary 
adjustments, one of 4%4 percent, subject to 
technical adjustments, in every salary step 
rate and range of rates in the statutory salary 
system on October 1, 1965, and the other 
to become effective a year later under a 
special two factor formula set forth in the 
bill. I will not attempt to detail the man- 
ner in which these increases are to be com- 
puted. But we can be satisfied that they 
will result in comparability with private en- 
terprise rates, for salaries of postal and the 
Federal employees in the lower grades and 
levels for approximately August-September 
1965. 

This legislation scores a breakthrough in 
the improvement of Federal employees over- 
time and holiday pay provisions and brings 
them closer to the provisions of modern, for- 
ward-looking private enterprise. 

This legislation should have a salutary 
effect upon the postal field service which 
has labored under archaic strictures in the 
field of overtime work. Substitute employees 
who do a great deal of postal work receive 
only straight hourly rate pay without re- 
gard to the length or the irregularity of 
their daily and weekly duty assignments. 
Nor are premium rates paid for Saturday or 
Sunday work to these employees. This un- 
just situation is corrected by the bill. 

Severance pay allowance is included in 
H.R. 10281, to Federal employees who are 
separated from service through no fault of 
their own and who are not yet eligible for 
immediate civil service retirement benefits. 

Title II of the bill improves existing law 
by providing the mechanism for evaluation 
and comparison of all Federal civilian 
salaries including Federal executives, Judges 
and Members of Congress. Automatic ad- 
justment in salary rates of Federal execu- 
tives, judges and Members of Congress that 
will maintain present salary relationship 
among these groups and between them and 
Government employees working under the 
general schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, is provided for by this 
legislation. 

We must redeem the pledges made by the 
Congress, and by two Presidents of the 
United States that Federal salary rates shall 
be comparable to those paid by private en- 
terprise for the same levels of work. It is 
the honest and decent thing to do, and we 
owe it to the vast army of loyal and dedi- 
cated Federal employees without whom our 
Government could not carry on its work. 

There must be one salary standard, for 
both Federal and private enterprise em- 
ployees. Only in this way can we hope to 
attract and keep the proper type of Govern- 
ment employee. To pay Federal employees 
less is shortsighted and in the long run 
costs more. 

I urge the committee to favorably con- 
sider legislation which embodies the same 
provisions as H.R. 10281. 


VISTA AT WORK 
Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the promising new programs of the 
Great Society is Volunteers in Service to 
America. 

The following expression of editorial 
support for VISTA appeared in the New 
York Journal-American of August 21, 
1965. I commend it to the attention of 
our colleagues: 

VISTA at WORK 

VISTA, daring in its conception, is daring 
in its first great adventure. VISTA is the 
alphabetical brevity of Volunteers in Serv- 
ice To America. It is the domestic counter- 
part of the Peace Corps. That very fact con- 
fronts it with an immense challenge and a 
grand opportunity. 

Rising eagerly to both, VISTA has selected 
several impoverished areas of Greater New 
York for its first great attack on the sordid 
handicaps caused by slum environment, des- 
titution, and other afflictions of the dis- 
advantaged. 

VISTA cannot abolish poverty. It does 
not profess it can. But there are squalid 
products of poverty that can be alleviated 
and this is VISTA’s purpose. Its volunteers 
may not achieve headlines. But they will 
earn the blessings of the multitudes they 
succor, 


THE CALIFORNIA ANARCHY 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that the social apologists 
have decided to drop the subject of the 
recent anarchy in California since they 
have been unable to pin the responsi- 
bility for that insurrection on everyone 
but the guilty. So far, we have been 
told that this race riot had no racial 
overtones. We have been told that it 
can be blamed on the hot weather, al- 
though it has not been explained why 
the heat has not produced this phenome- 
non before. Now we know what spon- 
taneous combustion is. We have been 
told that it was because of poverty, yet 
no one has been able to rationalize why 
similar race riots did not occur in the 
depth of the depression. We have been 
told that it was all the fault of the chief 
of police, though no one has established 
that he did anything other than attempt 
to preserve law and order. Every possi- 
bility of putting the blame on someone 
else has been explored and each has 
failed. 

This artless dodging has failed simply 
because the responsibility lies in one 
place and no other: at the doorstep of 
the Negro who has demanded the moon 
and the white man who has promised 
to give it to him without requiring any 
personal responsibility of him. 

Here in a recent editorial from the 
Shreveport Times is the truth the dema- 
gogues—so spelled—of the left are try- 
ing to avoid: that the responsibility for 
the crimes committed in California in 
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the name of civil rights lies in the irre- 
sponsibility of the Negro rioters prodded 
on by Communist agitators, as Dr. Billy 
Graham has pointed out. 

This the first part of a two-part 
editorial: 


The horrible and bloody insurrection in 
Los Angeles—which has taken a reported 34 
lives, wounded more than 800, and resulted 
in some 2,800 arrests and an estimated hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in damage from 
fire, vandalism and iooting—is simply 
anarchy. 

The same thing is true, on a lesser scale, of 
the rioting in Chicago and Springfield, 
Mass., and of the spread of ambush 
type of murder and general violence in Cali- 
fornia cities adjacent to Los Angeles. 

It was anarchy also at Rochester, N-Y., 
at Jersey City, N.J., and in the Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant sections of New York 
a year to 2 years ago when mobs of 
Negroes destroyed sections of cities by 
fire and general vandalism. State officials 
of both New York and New Jersey described 
the outbreaks there as anarchy—destruction, 
or attempted destruction, of the power of 
government to enforce laws. 

The seriousness of the Los Angeles situa- 
tion—and somewhat related situations spo- 
radically around the Nation—must not be 
underestimated, In Los Angeles there is no 
trouble about integrated housing, about 
voting rights, about nondiscriminatory em- 
ployment, or about where Negroes can attend 
schools. Many public and political party 
Officials all over the State of California are 
Negroes, many of them elected to public 
and others elected to high posts in political 
parties or civic organizations. 

The rebellion was against law and order 
and legal civic authority. 

In the Nation everything that the Federal 
Government can tee to the Negro to 
enable him legitimately to move forward and 
upward economically and socially, and in 
civic affairs has been granted through the 
1964 Civil Rights Act and the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act. 

But, there is Negro refusal to adhere to the 
paths set even by these Federal laws. There 
is spontaneous violence; also organized vio- 
lence; and some see this organization of vio- 
lence as not necessarliy localized by any 
means but as part of a program which some 
would spread throughout the country. 

Evangelist Billy Graham, who certainly 
stands tall in any group demanding equality 
of opportunity, equality of public facilities, 
and an end to discrimination of any kind 
against Negroes, said in North Carolina last 
Saturday night, in discussing the Los An- 
geles horror: 

“Sinister forces in the country are trying 
to set race against race and class against 
class with the ruthless objective of over- 
throwing the Government. In this dange- 
ous situation we need tough new laws, as 
well as a great spiritual awakening in 
America.” 

He said he believes the Negro riots in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and Massachusetts are 
“only the beginning—a dress rehearsal for 
revolution.” 

In Los Angeles, one public official seems to 
stand out above all others so far as public 
statements that we have seen are concerned. 
He is Police Chief William Parker, interna- 
tionally noted for his competence and effi- 
ciency, for his calmness, and his opposition 
to racial discrimination of any kind. 

“A campaign around the country to dis- 
credit police has had some success,” he said. 
“The people of the Nation must get behind 
their police forces, behind their law enforce- 
ment authorities, instead of deserting them 
every time a racial angle enters into local 
violence.” 
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Then someone popped up with the ques- 
tion: “Aren’t you reading racial overtones 
into this (Los Angeles) situation?” 

I'm not reading anything into anything,” 
replied Chief Parker. “This insurrection is 
in and by an area that is 98 percent Negro 
and the other 2 percent nonwhite. That is 
simple fact.” 

The Los Angeles violence started when 
police sought to arrest a Negro drunken 
driver in Watts, an area of some 42 square 
miles (which would be the equivalent, 
roughly, of 5 miles by 8½ miles in dimen- 
sions) and were attacked by Negroes. 

That has been the situation over the coun- 
try—if a policeman, even a Negro police- 
man—seeks to arrest a Negro, in a solidly 
Negro area, violence seems almost certain to 
break out. In one city, Negroes blocked 
police and firemen trying to rescue a dying 
baby from a house. In Los Angeles more 
than 2,000 fires were set. 

In Berkeley, Calif., Negroes and whites 
sought to stop a U.S. troop train last week 
carrying forces to a port to embark to Viet- 
nam. When a Negro woman hanging on to 
the side of a car platform was pulled loose 
by a policeman, she let loose with charges of 
“police brutality.” 

Mayor Yorty of Los Angeles, as strong a 
friend as Negroes have on the Pacific coast, 
stood behind his police force. He denounced 
those who talked of police brutality and gave 
orders to Chief Parker to have his men shoot 
to kill in their own protection. 

Lt. Gov. Glenn M. Anderson, of California, 
Acting Governor, told the guard commanders 
that if it took shooting to quell the anarchis- 
tic outbreak, the guard was to shoot. It did. 
Undoubtedly it inflicted far more casualties 
among the insurrectionists than did the 
police. 

In all of these cases now, whether it is 
Los Angeles, or Chicago, or Springfield, Mass., 
there are frank and repeated charges from 
public leaders of all types that outsiders 
play a major part in instigating local vio- 
lence. 

The Times pointed out some time ago that 
wherever Martin Luther King, Jr., went, vio- 
lence seemed to follow at some later period; 
that often this violence was a type figura- 
tively to make blood ooze from the steps of 
King. He was in Los Angeles not long ago, 
and Chicago, too. The Selma trouble fol- 
lowed his appearance there. And what is 
true of Martin Luther King, Jr., has been 
true of James Farmer of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE)—here in Louisiana 
as well as elsewhere. King now says he will 
return to Los Angeles today, although Cali- 
fornia Governor Brown urged him to stay 
away. 

One encouraging thing in all of it is the 
manner in which some Negro leaders at local 
levels around the Nation are beginning to 

that their national leaders means 
only trouble for everyone. 

In Americus, Ga., a few days ago, Sammy 
Mahone, Negro local leader of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee (SNCC), said after the troubles there: 

“We've been operating successfully for 3 
years. Now, we have got to find some way to 
clean up the mess Dr. King is leaving be- 
hind. They (Dr. King’s Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference) have got our Negroes 
brainwashed with big promises but there is 
plenty of us don’t want anything to do 
with him.” 

The Wall Street Journal, in a survey of 
some of the southern cities where Dr. King’s 
pressure has been followed by bloody vio- 
lence, quoted Paul Anthony, field director 
of the biracial southern regional council, a 
group based at Atlanta to study race rela- 
tions, as saying that local Negro leaders 
were “getting sick” of the personality cult 
or one-man leadership of Dr. King. 

In St. Augustine, Fla., where there was 
terrible and bloody violence a while back, 
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local Negro leaders say they don’t want to 
ever see Dr. King again. 

“He left St. Augustine a sick city,” said 
one. 

“He and his organization put the screws 
on us tight,” said R. B. Hayling, a St. Aug- 
ustine Negro dentist and originally a King 
lieutenant. “He walked out and left us 
without even bail money.” 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
over the Nation in the past few years there 
has been a tremendous uprising against, and 
an ever-increasing opposition to law and 
order, and those officially entrusted to en- 
force it. This does not mean racial matters 
alone; it applies to all forms of crime, but 
much of the increase in crime is racial and 
stems from racial troubles. The FBI records 
show this. 

In Chicago, a bloody battle broke out when 
policemen entered a building to make an 
arrest and a Negro woman standing at the 
door shouted: “He (a policeman) touched 
me.” The policeman's coat sleeve had grazed 
her arm. The Negro slogan seems to be 
“Touch me not” in the big cities where law 
enforcement is concerned. 

Billy Graham says that Congress should 
drop all other proposed laws it has pending 
and turn its full attention to restoration 
of, and respect for, law and order in this 
country. He is speaking, of course, of 
presumably white gun murderers such as 
those in Alabama and Louisiana as well as 
Negro gun murderers in Louisiana, Georgia, 
and North Carolina. 

But the anarchistic outbreaks have been 
of the type now found in Los Angeles. Un- 
less these are stopped, and stopped quickly, 
Billy Graham's words at the start of this edi- 
torial may prove far too prophetically true. 

The Los Angeles battle area is not a ghetto. 
It has hundreds of brick or stucco bungalows 
with front and rear landscaped yards and 
facing boulevard-type paved streets. It has 
a poor section—if the area is a ghetto, so are 
much of Broadmoor and Queensborough, 


THE OLDER AMERICAN WORKER: 
AGE DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOY- 
MENT 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Select Subcommittee on Labor, of 
which I am chairman, held the first in a 
series of hearings on the employment 
problems of the older American worker. 
The witness before the subcommittee was 
the distinguished and eloquent Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Honorable W. Willard 
Wirtz, who highlighted in his testimony 
the major findings and recommendations 
of the excellent report he recently sub- 
mitted to the Congress, under section 715 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This 
report entitled “The Older American 
Worker: Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment” is one that I hope will be studied 
by all Members of the Congress. During 
the course of the select subcommittee’s 
hearings, we expect to explore the major 
problems discussed in the Secretary’s 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, the subject of these hear- 
ings is one that has long called for thor- 
ough congressional study. It is generally 
recognized—and the Secretary’s report, 
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“The Older American Worker,” substan- 
tiates the fact—that the worker who loses 
a job, when he is in his middle forties or 
older, typically encounters much more 
severe difficulty than does the younger 
worker in gaining reemployment. There 
is no doubt that, all too often, the older 
worker finds himself the victim of age 
discrimination in employer hiring prac- 
tices. 

My subcommittee has a special con- 
cern with legislation to improve the util- 
ization of American manpower, as shown 
in our hearings on the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act of 1962 and its 
successive amendments. In that act, as 
well as in the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 and other major legislation that 
has come from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, there are provisions 
specifically directed toward improving 
the job opportunities of young people. 
These provisions were greatly needed, 
since for some years the statistics on un- 
employment among young workers, par- 
ticularly among young Negroes, have 
told us how imperative it is that we de- 
velop an effective national policy for 
helping youth make the often-difficult 
transition from school to employment. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in our concern for 
the employment problems of youth, we 
must not neglect the problems—less vis- 
ible, less dramatic, but nevertheless im- 
portant—of the experienced, mature 
worker whose age has become a black 
mark against him in the eyes of many 
prospective employers. There is every 
reason to believe that our society is wast- 
ing valuable manpower resources, as well 
as imposing needless hardships upon 
thousands of workers and their families, 
as a result of unjustifiable hiring pol- 
icies with respect to age. 

So far, in the 89th Congress, a large 
number of bills have been introduced to 
deal with various aspects of the employ- 
ment problems of older American work- 
ers. Many of these fall within the ju- 
risdiction of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, others within the jurisdiction 
of other Committees. The fact that so 
many Members of this Congress have 
recently introduced legislation on this 
subject testifies, in itself, to the growing 
recognition that action is needed to en- 
able the older worker to compete for 
employment on a fair and equal basis 
with younger workers—not to receive 
preferential treatment, but simply to 
have prospective employers evaluate him 
on the basis of his merits and capabil- 
ities, rather than according to an arbi- 
trary yardstick of calendar age. 

A number of bills are before the Select 
Subcommittee in these hearings. Iden- 
tical bills, H.R. 10634 and H.R. 10635, 
have been introduced by myself and my 
colleague on the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara], 
to establish a National Commission on 
Older Workers. This proposed Commis- 
sion is to consist of distinguished citizens 
to be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, with 
instructions to report to the President 
and the Congress by June 30, 1967, its 
detailed recommendations for appropri- 
ate Federal legislation to improve em- 
ployment opportunities for older workers. 
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The Commission is to be given a broad 
mandate to examine all conditions that 
handicap the older jobseeker, but it will 
be particularly directed to develop pro- 
posals for expanded programs to provide 
continuing education and skill training 
to workers throughout their working 
lives in order to protect them against 
the educational deficiencies and skill ob- 
solescence from which so many older 
workers now suffer. The Commission 
will also be instructed to propose means 
for reducing the barriers to the older 
worker’s mobility in the job market, as 
well as to his employment, that result 
from such factors as current private 
pension plan arrangements and exces- 
sively rigid adherence by employers to 
promotion-from-within policies. 

In addition to the Holland-O’Hara bill, 
the subcommittee has before it various 
other bills relating to the employment 
problems of older workers. Among the 
proposals embodied in these bills are: 
the establishment of a Bureau of Older 
Workers, within the Department of 
Labor, with primary responsibility for 
the promotion of increased employment 
opportunities for workers 40 years of 
age and over; Federal prohibition of un- 
justifiable discrimination in employment 
on grounds of age, through appropriate 
amendments to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act or the Civil Rights Act; estab- 
lishment of a continuing program of ex- 
perimental and demonstration projects 
to demonstrate to employers the capa- 
bilities and productivity of older workers; 
establishment of a program of Federal 
grants to private nonprofit organizations 
engaged in assisting older workers to find 
employment. 

Mr. Speaker, the subject of the em- 
ployment problems of older American 
workers is a broad one, with many facets. 
I will only outline here several of the 
more important questions with which the 
subcommittee will be concerned, during 
the course of our hearings. 

At what age does a worker move, in 
the eyes of most employers, into the 
“older worker” category? At the age of 
45? At the age of 40, or even younger? 
Has this age which marks the “older 
worker” shifted downward in recent 
years, and, if so, why? 

What has been the experience in those 
States which have enacted specific legis- 
lation against age discrimination in em- 
ployment? Have these laws, where they 
exist, been sufficiently publicized so that 
older workers are really aware of the 
protection being offered them? Has ef- 
fective enforcement machinery been es- 
tablished by the States with such laws? 

Does the enactment of anti-age-dis- 
crimination laws now appear likely to 
spread generally through the 50 States? 
Is Federal legislation called for, in any 
case, whatever the prospects for a rapid 
growth of State laws forbidding age 
discrimination? 

How can workers be enabled, tnrough- 
out the course of their working lives, to 
update and upgrade their education and 
skills, in order to protect themselves 
against having their employment cppor- 
tunities destroyed by the rapid tech- 
nological and economic change which 
characterizes the United States today? 
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Can large-scale programs be developed 
to provide released time, during the 
workday, for study and trainiug, or to 
make available to workers periods of full- 
time study and training—while main- 
taining without interruption the regular 
incomes of workers engaged in these 
programs? 

What should be the respective shares 
of the Federal Government and the State 
governments, as well as the employers 
themselves, in the financing of these new 
education and training programs for 
mature workers? 

Are current private pension plan ar- 
rangements damaging the older work- 
er’s prospects for reemployment, once 
he becomes unemployed? Are they also 
severely constricting the employed older 
worker’s freedom to move to more attrac- 
tive job opportunities? Do employers 
frequently refuse to hire workers who 
will be unable to accumulate enough 
years of service with the employer to 
qualify for a pension under the employ- 
er’s private plan—or who can only be 
provided a pension at a high cost to the 
employer, in relation to the worker’s 
years of service? Do thousands of work- 
ers, as they zrow older, find themselves 
“locked in” to jobs that are less well paid 
and make less use of their skills than 
other jobs available to them, primarily 
because they cannot afford to lose years 
of accumulated credits toward a private 
pension by changing jobs? 

What programs now exist to develop 
objective and authoritative analyses of 
the work capacities and training capabil- 
ities of workers in their forties, in their 
fifties, and older? Do these programs 
need substantial expansion, with greater 
Federal financial support? Do we need 
a greatly increased effort to inform em- 
ployers, promptly and systematically, of 
the results of such studies of the work 
and training potentials of older workers? 

Mr. Speaker, these and many other 
questions are immediately relevant to a 
serious investigation of the handicaps 
which today prevent the skills of so many 
older American workers from being fully 
utilized. Easy answers to these complex 
questions are not available. I am con- 
fident, however, that these subcommittee 
hearings will make a valuable contribu- 
tion toward clearer understanding of the 
employment problems of the older 
worker and provide a basis for action 
by the Congress to deal with these prob- 
ems. 


ENTHRONEMENT OF HIS EMINENCE, 
THE MOST REVEREND JOHN PAT- 
RICK CODY, AS ARCHBISHOP OF 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Lars! may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege and pleasure to attend the en- 
thronement on Tuesday of His Emi- 
nence, the Most Reverend John Patrick 
Cody as archbishop of the archdiocese 
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of Chicago. The occasion which took 
place in the Cathedral of the Holy Name 
in Chicago was one of the most impres- 
sive, colorful, and significant ceremonies 
which I have ever witnessed. This beau- 
tiful ritual particularly befitted the new 
leader of the largest diocese in the United 
States and the third largest diocese in the 
world. Archbishop Cody now becomes 
the sixth in the distinguished succession 
of Roman Catholic archbishops which 
began in 1880. He follows Archbishops 
Patrick A. Feehan, James E. Quigley, 
George W. Mundelein, Samuel A. Stritch 
and Albert G. Meyer, all of whom made 
important contributions to both the spir- 
itual and secular development of our 
city. We are sure that Archbishop Cody 
will add many shining pages to the glow- 
ing record written by his predecessors. 

Mr. Speaker, Archbishop Cody’s ca- 
reer supports his elevation to his high 
post. His has been a long record of ac- 
complishments in Rome, in Kansas City, 
in St. Louis, and most recently in New 
Orleans. The affection of the people of 
New Orleans for Archbishop Cody and 
their regret in his leaving was mani- 
fested most clearly on the occasion of 
his departure from that city. We of 
Chicago are proud to welcome him to his 
new position of leadership. 

I was interested to note the symbolic 
relationships between church and city 
contained on Archbishop Cody’s coat of 
arms, On the left side is the symbol of 
the archdiocese. There is the Phoenix, 
a mythical bird which rose out of its own 
ashes. That symbolizes the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ and also the city of Chi- 
cago which rose out of its ashes after 
the great fire of 1871. 

On the right side, the archbishop’s 
personal coat of arms portrays the Irish 
Cody family shield, bearing a golden 
wyvern on a red field. His late father, 
a fireman, was from Tipperary, and his 
mother was from County Cork. In this 
instance, the red field is changed to blue 
with some additional changes to silver. 
These were the main colors of the arms 
of Pope Pius XII. Archbishop Cody was 
ordained in 1931, and was appointed to 
the staff of the Vatican secretariat of 
state in 1933, where he worked for two 
future pontiffs, Pope Pius XII and Msgr. 
Giovanni Battista Montini, now Pope 
Paul VI. Pope Pius XII appointed him 
to the episcopate. 

The star above the wyvern is a symbol 
of Our Lady of Humility, the patroness 
of the North American College, where 
Archbishop Cody studied for his priest- 
hood, where he was awarded doctor’s de- 
grees in philosophy and theology, and 
where he served for a time as assistant 
to the director. The wyvern itself is 
charged with ermine for patronage to 
Joseph Cardinal Ritter, archbishop of St. 
Louis. Chicago’s new archbishop is a 
son of the Midwest, and in 1940 he re- 
turned to his native St. Louis as chancel- 
lor in the archdiocese and secretary to 
Cardinal John Glennon. It was his sad 
duty to give absolution when Cardinal 
Glennon died in 1946. A year later, Mon- 
signor Cody became auxiliary bishop to 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, Cardinal 
Glennon’s successor. 
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Also in St. Louis, he directed a relief 
program for Italian and Germany pris- 
oners of war. He directed St. Louis area 
Catholic clubs for servicemen and was 
honored by a citation from President 
Roosevelt. On the coat of arms, a quill 
pen in the mouth of the wyvern denotes 
the office of chancellor that he held in 
St. Louis. The quill is also a symbol of 
St. John the Evangelist, the baptismal 
patron of Archbishop Cody. 

The fleur-de-lis has a triple signifi- 
cance on the coat of arms. It is on the 
arms of St. Louis, where the arch- 
bishop served many years. It is on the 
arms of the late Cardinal Glennon for 
whom he worked; and it pays homage to 
Pope Paul VI, for whom he was an assist- 
ant long ago in Rome, and who appoint- 
ed him to the See of Chicago. 

The arms, of course, tell but a part of 
the already memorable story of Arch- 
bishop Cody. In 1956 he was transferred 
to the Kansas City-St. Joseph Arch- 
diocese, where he served for 5 years and 
established a reputation for determined 
administration, particularly in further- 
ance of Catholic education. In 1961 he 
became coadjutor to the archbishop of 
New Orleans, and he later assumed full 
leadership of that diocese. There, with 
the winds of racial bitterness swirling 
about his head, he showed his courage 
and determination as he met his stern- 
est test in leading his church toward ra- 
cial justice. Though he has been con- 
demned by segregationists, he has main- 
tained a progressive course. 

The basic teaching of the church on racial 
justice is unequivocal— 

He said this week. 

It is contained in the Gospels and permits 
no quibbling. Christ told His Apostles to 
go teach all nations; He died for all men— 
regardless of their racial origin. I am con- 
fident that the citizens of this Nation, found- 
ed as it is on the soundest principles of 
human dignity and human rights, will solve 
this problem which has beleaguered our 
country for more than a century. 


Mr. Speaker, Archbishop Cody’s vision 
and insight augurs well not only for the 
members of his own flock in the Catholic 
Church but they will be an inspiration 
also to the people of all faiths. A forth- 
right, able, and courageous leader has 
assumed leadership in the largest Ameri- 
can diocese. I know I express the senti- 
ments of all the people of my district and 
of Chicago in extending our heartest con- 
gratulations to Archbishop Cody and in 
wishing him the best of good luck and 
good health as he undertakes his new 
duties: 

[From the New York Times, June 17, 1965] 
New CHICAGO SHEPHERD: JOHN PATRICK Copy 


Pope Paul VI has appointed a man of big 
shoulders to Carl Sandburg’s “city of big 
shoulders.” The new shepherd of Chicago’s 
almost 2.5 million Roman Catholics looks 
like a man who might have been a Notre 
Dame tackle in the Rockne days but has since 
lost his battle with the scales. Just under 
6 feet tall, he worries about his weight, which 
hovers close to 230 pounds, but also enjoys 
a good dinner, though he is frequently too 
busy to enjoy it in style. 

Archbishop John Patrick Cody, whose 
friendly Irish features suggest that he could 
not be named anything else, did not attend 
Notre Dame. He was born December 24, 1907, 
in St. Louis and from the day he entered 
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the St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, as a 
boy of 13, the son of an immigrant city fire- 
man, his road to the priesthood was straight 
and narrow, without detours. 

He was an earnest student and 6 years 
later, was picked for the North American 
College in Rome, the “nursery of bishops.” 
By the time he was ordained, December 8, 
1931, shortly before his 24th birthday, he 
had been granted the first of the three doc- 
torates he was to gain before he turned 30. 
“The archbishop is not an intellectual,” a 
friend said yesterday, “but he is still a hard- 
working student.” 

For 5 years Father Cody was a staff mem- 
ber of the Secretariat of State at the Vatican. 
There, under the guidance of such seasoned 
prelates as Cardinal Pacelli (Pius XII) and 
Monsignor Montini (Paul VI) he acquired 
a familiarity with ecclesiastical polity that 
is highly regarded by the urbane Roman pre- 
lates who guide the church’s destiny. He 
still speaks Latin and Italian fluently, and 
manages fairly well in four other languages. 

AIDED WAR PRISONERS 

Polished by the Roman experience, Father 
Cody returned to his home city in 1938. He 
was appointed secretary to Archbishop (later 
Cardinal) John Glennon, and was later made 
chancellor of the archdiocese. During the 
war he was in charge of relief work for pris- 
oners of war in the St. Louis area and direct- 
ed three church-run service clubs. 

In 1947 he was named auxiliary bishop of 
St. Louls. Seven years later he was named 
coadjutor bishop, with the right of succes- 
sion at the rural St. Joseph, Mo., diocese. 
After St. Joseph was amalgamated with the 
diocese of Kansas City, Bishop Cody took 
over. 

In Kansas City, Bishop Cody was noted for 
quiet tenacity and the ability to do the 
financially “impossible.” He encouraged the 
expansion of the diocesan paper and per- 
mitted its liberal lay editors wide freedom 
of expression, though he did not always agree 
with their views. Today, the Kansas City 
Catholic Reporter is widely regarded as the 
liveliest, most venturesome paper in the dio- 
cesan chain. 


INTEGRATION CONTROVERSY 


Bishop Cody moved to the archdiocese of 
New Orleans in August 1961, to assist its 
archbishop, Joseph Francis Rummel, at a 
difficult time. Just before his arrival, an 
order requiring that all parochial schools of 
the southern archdiocese be immediately 
integrated caused dissention among segre- 
gationist Catholics. There followed threats 
of violence, outbreaks of rebellion by angry 
advocates of segregation, like Leander H. 
Perez, the political leader of Plaquemines 
Parish, and finally three decrees of excom- 
munication issued in the name of Archbishop 
Rummel. 

Throughout the nationally publicized dis- 
pute, Bishop Cody maintained a diplomatic 
silence. But it was he, denounced as an in- 
terloper, who was blamed for the change in 
archdiocesan racial policy. 

By May 1962, Bishop Cody was appointed 
apostolic administrator of the New Orleans 
archdiocese, at the personal suggestion of 
Pope John XXIII. This meant that he had 
full jurisdiction in spiritual and temporal 
affairs. When Archbishop Rummel died, 
in 1963, Bishop Cody received the title as well 
as the responsibility of the office. 

The Chicago archdiocese is widely regarded 
as the most venturesome in the American 
church. Its spirit of openness to new meth- 
ods is the envy of many Catholics in the 
East and Far West, 

Archbishop Cody has a reputation for 
running a tight ship. “It may not be easy 
for him to adjust to the permissiveness we 
have grown used to here,” one Chicagoan 
said yesterday. But others recalled that the 
last two archbishops were not “Chicago- 
types” when they came to the city either. 
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PROGRESSIVE MAGAZINE PRAISES 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON FOR 
STRENGTHENING THE MORAL 
AND POLITICAL BASES OF US. 
POLICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in his press 
conference of July 28, President Johnson 
strengthened the moral and political 
bases of U.S. policy in Vietnam and 
paved the way for meaningful negotia- 
tions to settle the conflict there. 

This is the view taken by Progressive 
magazine in a hopeful lead article in its 
September 1965 issue. 

I welcome particularly the President’s 
increased emphasis on attempts to use 
the peace-restoring potential of the 
United Nations in southeast Asia. 

I include hereafter the full text of the 
Progressive article: 

A HOPEFUL REVERSAL 

In reporting and interpreting President 
Johnson’s landmark press conference of 
July 28, most news media gave major play 
to the President's decision to embark on 
“measured” escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam. Vastly more significant, we are con- 
vinced, was the other half of his statement, 
in which Mr. Johnson, by greatly scaling 
down America’s asking price for peace, 
opened doors long locked in the pursuit of 
a negotiated settlement. 

Our rejection of the Johnson administra- 
tion’s military course in Vietnam remains 
unchanged, and this goes for both the new 
escalation and continuance of the old and 
discredited policy of bombing North and 
South Vietnam. But we are enormously im- 
pressed by the tone and content of what may 
prove to be the President’s decisive modifi- 
cation of this country’s peace terms. We 
believe it would be difficult to exaggerate its 
importance as the quest for a peaceful settle- 
ment grows more determined. 

Mr, Johnson, for example, spoke of the 
people of South Vietnam having “the right 
to shape their own destiny in free elections 
in the South or throughout all Vietnam un- 
der international supervision.” If this means 
what it seems to mean, it represents an as- 
tonishing reversal of a position the United 
States has wrongly clung to for a decade. 
The President seemed to be saying that he 
would now accept reunification of North and 
South Vietnam through internationally su- 
pervised elections as spelled out in the 1954 
Geneva accords—even if this might result in 
the election of a Communist government for 
all Vietnam. 

It will be recalled that the Geneva accords 
of 1954, which resulted in the temporary 
creation of the zones of North and South 
Vietnam, carried the requirement that just 
such elections be held in 1956 to reunify 
Vietnam. However, the dictatorial Diem 
regime, with the blessing and support of the 
Eisenhower administration, refused to con- 
sent to the elections. The reason was simple. 
As President Eisenhower explained later, if 
the elections had been held in 1956, “possibly 
80 percent of the population would have 
voted for the Communist, Ho Chi-minh.” 

In what is a fundamental reversal of our 
10-year effort to keep Vietnam partitioned 
by now accepting the concept of reunifica- 
tion through free elections, the United States 
has greatly strengthened its moral position 
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and presented the Vietcong and North Viet- 
nam with the kind of challenge they can- 
not lightly dismiss as “a propaganda swindle” 
or “American treachery” without putting us 
to the test. 

Rivaling this concession by the President 
in its potential for peace was Mr. Johnson's 
surprising declaration that the United States 
was ready to discuss, as part of the agenda 
for negotiation, the Hanoi regime’s much 
mentioned four points, which, if agreed to, 
would require American withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 

Said the President: “Hanoi has set forth 
its own proposals. We are ready to discuss 
their proposals and our proposals and any 
proposals of any government whose people 
may be affected.” To understand the scope 
of Mr. Johnson’s offer to discuss North 
Vietnam's proposals, we list Hanoi's four 
points as condensed by the New York Times: 

1. Recognition of the independence, sover- 
eignty, unity, and territorial integrity of 
all Vietnam, a complete U.S. military with- 
drawal from South Vietnam, and an end of 
attacks on North Vietnam. 

2. Pending peaceful reunification of Viet- 
nam, an observance by both sides of the 
military provision of the 1954 Geneva accords 
on Indochina forbidding military alliances 
and the presence of foreign troops. 

3. The arrangement of South Vietnam's 
internal affairs as proposed by the National 
Liberation Front, the political parent of the 
Vietcong guerrillas, “without any foreign 
interference.” 

4. The peaceful reunification of Vietnam 
by the two divisions of the country “without 
any foreign interference.” 

Clearly, these four points add up to every- 
thing Hanoi can hope to achieve if it were 
able, as seems likely, to win total victory 
on the battlefield. Indeed, they constitute 
something resembling a demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender. Mr. Johnson, of course, 
does not accept these proposals as the ex- 
clusive agenda for negotiations, nor as pre- 
conditions for a conference, but he is pre- 
pared to place them on the agenda for dis- 
cussion. 

This is not quite the same as saying, as 
did Premier Pham Van Dong of North Viet- 
nam, that “If this basis is , fa- 
vorable conditions will be created for the 
peaceful settlement of the Vietnam problem 
and it will be possible to consider the recon- 
vening of an international conference along 
the pattern of the 1954 Geneva Conference,” 
But if the two positions are not quite the 
same, they are not so diferent as to pre- 
clude the prospect of fashioning a tent that 
could cover them both—at least long enough 
to end the bloodshed and bring the two sides 
to the conference table. 

In still another area of dispute, Mr. John- 
son appeared to make a significant conces- 
sion, although here he did not go as far as 
we would have liked. This is the matter 
of Vietcong representation at the bargaining 
table through its political arm, the National 
Liberation Front. 

The President indicated the United States 
is willing to seek some face-saving device 
that would make this possible. It could be 
worked out,” he said, to have the Vietcong 
at the peace table; he did not regard this as 
an “insurmountable problem.” It would 
have been wiser, more magnanimous, and 
more effective—and cost us nothing in terms 
of bargaining power—to have said straight 
out that we would welcome the National 
Liberation Front at the conference table. 

These three proposals by the President, all 
of them representing significant reversal of 
previous positions and all of them directed 
at accepting the principles and purposes of 
the 1954 Geneva accords, add up to a vastly 
more impressive proffer of peace than this 
country has ever made before. For the first 
time in a decade, we of the Progressive believe 
our country has gone to the heart of the 
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matter in seeking a peaceful solution of the 
conflict in Vietnam. For the first time we 
believe the Government of North Vietnam is 
confronted with an American position that 
it must be prepared to negotiate or, if it 
refuses, abandon all insistence that its de- 
clared war aim is a return to the Geneva 
settlement of 1954. 

There is more in what President Johnson 
said July 28 and the days that followed to 
cheer progressives, who have been pressing 
these positions on him and his predecessors 
for a decade. In addition to his proclaimed 
adherence to the principles of the Geneva 
accords, and his recognition that the four 
points were not preconditions but a basis 
for discussions, the Chief Executive has re- 
versed still another American position—this 
one on the role of the United Nations in the 
war in Vietnam. 

Until the developments of the past month, 
the official American position was to pay oc- 
casional lipservice to the United Nations 
while we brusquely, if not downright crudely, 
rejected and rebuffed its attempts to inter- 
vene through Secretary General U Thant. 

Earlier this year, for example, Thant sub- 
mitted what he described as “concrete ideas 
and p for a peaceful settlement to 
both sides. The Johnson administration re- 
sponded with a frosty rejection of Thant's 
intervention: “There are no authorized ne- 
gotiations under way with Mr. Thant,” a 
White House statement emphasized. The 
President has not authorized anyone to par- 
ticipate in negotiations.” 

Now note the complete about-face: In an 
unprecedented exchange of letters with 
Thant last month, Johnson wrote: “Your 
efforts in the past to find some way to re- 
move (the Vietnam) dispute from the battle- 
field to the negotiating table are much appre- 
ciated and highly valued by my Government. 
I trust they will be continued.” Thant 
responded warmly to both this expression 
by the President and the latter's statement 
in his press conference that “if the United 
Nations and its officials or any one of its 
114 members can by deed or word, private 
initiative or public action, bring us closer to 
an honorable peace, then they will have the 
support and gratitude of the United States 
of America.” 

Thant does not wholly agree with the 
Johnson administration’s position on the 
peace-seeking process, and where they dis- 
agree, the Progressive believes the United 
Nation’s spokesman is clearly in the right. 
He is reported to believe that U.S. bombing 
of North Vietnam must cease long enough— 
not just for the 5 days of the earlier cessa- 
tion—to determine whether such a step 
would heighten the prospects for negotia- 
tion. We share that view. Thant is on 
record as believing that negotiations “must 
involve those who are actually fighting.” 
We embrace that position, too, although we 
feel the gulf between the Thant and Johnson 
views is not forbidding, especially in the 
light of the President’s hint of further con- 
cessions on this point when he asserted that 
including the Vietcong at the conference 
table is not an “insurmountable problem.” 

Finally, Thant is convinced, as we are, that 
a cease-fire is the first and most immediate 
goal to be sought. Arthur Goldberg, the 
President’s new Ambassador to the United 
Nations, said rather testily that it was “aca- 
demic” to talk about a cease-fire in advance 
of an agreement to negotiate. But Thant 
is right to insist that a cease-fire is the “first 
prerequisite for the restoration of peace and 
stability in Vietnam.” A publicly-avowed 
commitment to honor a cease-fire represents 
the most hopeful first step toward achieving 
the implementation of the principles of the 
Geneva accords of 1954, which President 
Johnson has now endorsed. 

All in all, while opposing the President's 
program for limited escalation of the conflict, 
we find the developments of the past month 
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more hopeful than fearful. America’s ask- 
ing price for peace has been brought sig- 
nificantly closer to the principles and pur- 
poses of the Geneva accords and thus to 
the professed asking-price of the National 
Liberation Front and North Vietnam. 
Peiping and Hanoi are now confronted with 
a challenge to peace they cannot dismiss as 
“an imperialist fraud” as readily as they 
could the United States’ earlier, unsupported 
professions of peace. America’s stand today 
still needs more moral and political strength, 
but the progressive forces of the Nation— 
and the world—can take considerable satis- 
faction in the fact that they have moved the 
President to a far more tenable and honor- 
able position than our country occupied be- 
fore the President’s historic press conference 
July 28. 


U.S. CAR MANUFACTURERS’ FAIL- 
URE TO RESPOND TO THE CHAL- 
LENGE OF SMALL EUROPEAN 
ECONOMY CARS 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Vork [Mr. BrncHAm] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, I inserted in the RECORD an ex- 
change of correspondence I had with sev- 
eral of the major U.S. car manufac- 
turers regarding their failure to respond 
to the challenge of the small European 
economy cars. At that time, I noted that 
General Motors Corp. had not responded 
to my letter. 

This morning I received by hand 
delivery a reply from GM, which I am 
glad to insert in the Recorp, as follows: 

GENERAL Motors CORP., 
Detroit, August 24, 1965. 
Hon. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BINOHANM: Your letter of June 24 
was addressed to my predecessor, Mr. John 
F. Gordon, who retired as president of Gen- 
eral Motors on June 1, 1965. We regret the 
delay in replying. 

We have of course closely followed the 
problem to which your letter is directed. The 
challenge of foreign imports in the U.S. auto- 
mobile market arose in the early 1950's and 
Teached its peak in 1959, when, as you point 
out, foreign imports accounted for about 
one-tenth of U.S. passenger car sales. Sub- 
sequently the share of the market accounted 
for by imported cars declined, to 6.5 percent 
by 1961. 5.5 per cent last year and 5.4 percent 
January through June, 1965. 

The primary reason for this decline has 
been the response made to this competitive 
challenge by the U.S, automobile industry in 
bringing out a variety of smaller cars. Thus, 
since the fall of 1959, General Motors has in- 
troduced six lines of smaller cars: the Chev- 
rolet Corvair, Chevy II, and Chevelle; the 
33 Tempest, Oldsmobile F-85, and Buick 


Our lowest priced smaller car is the Chevy 
II, two-door four-cylinder sedan with a list 
price of $1,837. While this price is some- 
what higher than the prices of the imported 
cars which you cited in your letter, we sub- 
mit that the Chevy II represents outstand- 
ing value for the dollar compared to the im- 
ported cars. It is roomier and more comfort- 
able. It offers excellent performance, is 
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economical to operate and is well suited to 
the type of open highway driving that is 
prevalent in thiscountry. In other words, we 
believe the Chevy II is strongly competitive 
in the segment of the market with which you 
are concerned. This is attested to by the fact 
that in the model years 1962 through 1965 to 
date we sold more than 950,000 Chevy II’s. 
Included in this total are models higher in 
price than the two-door, four-cylinder sedan 
to which I referred earlier. 

While U.S.-built smaller cars are longer 
than the imported cars which you mention, 
it is also true that they are considerably 
shorter than our regular-size cars. Thus 
the overall length of a Chevy II is 182.9 
inches, compared to 213.1 inches for the 
regular-size Chevrolet, a difference of 30.2 
inches. Again, we would regard the length 
of our smaller cars, compared to that of the 
imports which you mention, a plus factor 
in over-the-highway driving. 

Our approach has been to produce in this 
country the kinds of cars that we could 
offer at prices that would be attractive to 
customers and that would represent a highly 
competitive value for the dollar. We offer 
a wide variety of sizes, models, and body 
styles to meet the varying requirements and 
preferences of our customers. 

As you may know, General Motors manu- 
factures European-type smaller cars—the so- 
called 1-liter size—in England and Ger- 
many. These cars are competitive with the 
Volkswagen type of car with respect to size 
and performance. One of them, the Opel 
Kadett, is imported into this country, with a 
suggested retail price of $1,655 for the two- 
door, four-cylinder sedan. The Opel Kadett 
is produced by Adam Opel, A.G. of Russels- 
heim, Germany, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of General Motors. 

Again, I regret the delay in repyling to 
your letter and trust that this information 
will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. ROCHE. 


The above letter clearly indicates that 
GM has no intention of producing do- 
mestically, a car in the class of the pop- 
ular European cars. GM's claim that its 
Chevy II is competitive cannot be ac- 
cepted. The Chevy II is roughly 2 feet 
longer than the biggest of the three pop- 
ular foreign economy cars. Its retail 
price is at best $200 more than the most 
expensive competitor. 

Finally, GM’s exposition of the history 
of foreign penetration of the domestic 
market is somewhat misleading. It is 
true that it was lower in 1964 than in 
1959, but the great drop was in 1961-62 
when it dropped to 4.9 percent. Since 
then, foreign cars have started, once 
again, to increase their inroads on do- 
mestic sales. 

The letter does refer to GM’s manu- 
facture of 1-liter cars in Europe through 
subsidiaries. But this aggravates our 
balance-of-payments problem rather 
than alleviating it. 


STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AEROSPACE, AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, UAW 
Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the gentleman from 

New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may extend 

his remarks at this point in the RECORD 

and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, sup- 
port for legislation to establish a Hudson 
Highlands National Scenic Riverway 
continues to grow. I am pleased to add 
to the list of advocates the name of one 
of America’s leading unions—the United 
Auto Workers. This great union has 
long been known for its concern for 
conservation problems and it has exerted 
real leadership in finding solutions. 

Now, in a statement filed with the Na- 
tional Parks and Recreation Subcom- 
mittees of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, the UAW has added its 
important and respected voice to the call 
for Federal action to save the Hudson. 

The UAW speaks with more than ordi- 
nary authority regarding the Hudson 
because of its concern for the many UAW 
members who live and work along the 
river’s shores. I hope that all those con- 
cerned with the future of this great na- 
tional asset will heed the UAW’s excellent 
message: 

The United Auto Workers urges immediate 
passage of Federal legislation to protect, de- 
velop, and restore the polluted Hudson River 
and its blighted shores. 

The UAW, with 1,250,000 members 
throughout the United States and Canada, 

the importance of conserving the 
dwindling recreation areas around our great 
cities and industrial areas. 

The Hudson River is a resource that must 
be protected and developed in the highest 
public interest. There must be appropriate 
industrial and commercial development 
which creates jobs and tax revenues to sup- 
port the growing population. But, with 
proper planning, this can be balanced with 
development of the river’s matchless scenic 
and recreational potential. The more than 
40,000 members of the UAW in New York 
look for the kind of planning that will bene- 
fit all the people who use the river. 

The State of New York has not provided 
the leadership necessary to achieve this goal. 
The evidence is clear that the State cannot 
now protect the river’s assets without Fed- 
eral guidance and assistance. 

Through indifference and inaction, much 
has been lost along the Hudson. But there 
is still much to save. The Hudson can be 
@ model for the new conservation described 
by President Johnson in his message on nat- 
ural beauty. The UAW and its members 
believe that the Nation cannot afford to 
allow narrow political considerations to 
block such action. 

We urge that the National Parks and 
Recreation Subcommittee and the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee report 
favorably on legislation that will enable the 
Federal Government to act to save the Hud- 


son. We urge that Congress pass such leg- 
islation now. 


FRANKLIN WALLICK, 
Washington Legislative Representative. 


AMENDING FEDERAL EMPLOYEE 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HatHaway] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I introduce 
today a bill amending the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. The follow- 
ing is an explanation of this bill: 


STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF THE FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


INTRODUCTION 


This bill proposes improvements in the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act which 
move toward an updating of workmen’s 
compensation protection for Federal em- 
ployees and their survivors to the basis the 
act is intended to furnish, The major de- 
ficiency of the Compensation Act, which the 
bill would supplement, is an increased maxi- 
mum compensation limit, to take the place 
of the existing limit which was set in 1949. 
At that time the top salary for Presidential 
appointees was $15,000 a year and for classi- 
fied employees $10,330. Parallel salaries are 
now $35,000 and $24,500. 

The maximum monthly compensation 
would be increased by this bill from $525 to 
$685 a month, and the minimum from $180 
to $210. 

Under the bill present beneficiaries of the 
act are authorized to receive an increase in 
their benefits commensurate with the annual 
average percentage change in the Consumer 
Price Index since the year in which the bene- 
fit was awarded, offset by any increases au- 
thorized by Congress since the award. 

In survivor cases, the bill authorizes the 
continuation of benefits for educational pur- 
poses to unmarried children after the age of 
18 up to age 23. The bill also permits these 
payments up to age 23 to children who be- 
came 18 before the effective date of the pro- 
posed act. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN BENEFITS 


Increase of present mazimum and minimum 
compensation 


The present dollar maximum of $525 a 
month was established in 1949. Between 
1949 and 1964 Government earnings have 
increased 80 percent and over this period 
the Consumer Price Index shows an increase 
of 31 percent. Manifestly, the maximum 
of $525 does not carry out the intent of the 
act that employees generally may receive 
up to 75 percent of their basic compensation 
if they are totally disabled, This proposal 
alleviates this situation by increasing the 
present dollar maximum to $686 a month, 
a figure which takes into account the in- 
crease in the Consumer Price Index. This 
would permit all employees making $10,960 
(the equivalent of a GS-11, step 8 or a GS- 
12, step 3) or less, to receive benefits up to 
the 75-percent maximum of basic monthly 
compensation which the act authorizes. 
Available information indicates that 93 per- 
cent of all Federal workers are in this cate- 
gory. 

The Compensation Act now provides a 
minimum compensation amount of $180 per 
month and that totally disabled employees 
whose monthly pay is less than this amount 
shall be entitled to their full pay. The bill 
would increase the minimum amount to $210 
a month, approximately the same income 
which would be earned in a 40-hour work- 
week at the minimum wage rate of $1.25 an 
hour required under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The minimum in the Compensa- 
tion Act was increased in 1960 to the present 
amount. With today’s living costs, it is be- 
lieved that employees making $210 a month 
or less would not be able to subsist on 
75 percent of their earnings and that, there- 
fore, their entire earnings should be paid 
during total disability. Only a few thousand 
blue collar employees fall within a wage 
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bracket so low they would be affected by this 
provision. The minimum rate for white- 
collar employees under the Classification 
Act—employees in GS-1, step 1, receive 
$3,385, or approximately $280 a month. 

The bill also amends section 6(a)(1) to 
increase from $420 to $546 the limit upon 
the amount of an employee's basic pay which 
may be considered in computing additional 
compensation because of dependents. 


Increase of compensation under previous 
awards 


The last increase authorized for previously 
adjudicated compensation awards was for in- 
juries occurring prior to January 1, 1958. As 
a matter of equity, the bill authorizes an in- 
crease in previous awards on a basis related to 
the increased cost of living. These awards are 
to be adjusted on the basis of the annual 
average change in the Consumer Prixe Index 
as determined by the Secretary, since the 
award was made, offset by any increase au- 
thorized by Congress since the award adjudi- 
cation. 


Authority to continue benefits on account of 
surviving children for school attendance 


The bill also permits in survivor cases, the 
continuation of benefits to unmarried chil- 
dren after the age of 18 to permit completion 
on a full-time basis of their program of edu- 
cation at an educational institution as such 
terms are defined by the Secretary. At pres- 
ent, payment of these benefits is terminated 
at age 18 unless the beneficiaries are disabled. 
This age occurs when most children are fin- 
ishing high school, many of whom may wish 
to enter college. The increased family finan- 
cial need could be alleviated and education 
encouraged if the survivor payment continues 
until such time as the child could normally 
finish college (i.e., the age of 23). 

To prevent inequities with respect to chil- 
dren who become 18 before the effective date 
of this act and who might otherwise qualify 
for the continuation of benefits, the bill au- 
thorizes payment of compensation on their 
account until the age of 23 or the completion 
of their education, whichever is earlier. This 
amendment would also bring the Compensa- 
tion Act in line with a similar program of 
the Veterans’ Administration for continua- 
tion of benefits of war orphans. 

The continuation of compensation for edu- 
cational reasons is not only dictated by prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, but is socially 
and economically desirable in our society 
which regards the education of offspring as 
one of the breadwinner's primary responsi- 
bilities, 

Improvement in administrative provisions 

A technical amendment is proposed to 
transfer a substantive item from the Depart- 
ment of Labor Annual Appropriations Act to 
the Compensation Act. For many years, the 
Appropriations Acts of the Department have 
provided that the rulemaking authority of 
the Secretary of Labor under the Federal 
Employees“ Compensation Act be construed 
to include the authority to establish the 
nature and extent of proofs and evidence re- 
quired in compensation claims of certain 
noncitizens and nonresident employees em- 
ployed outside the United States. 

Technical provisions 

The bill also makes clear that it applies 
only to persons who are employees under the 
act; that no reduction in compensation by 
reason of Consumer Price Index changes is 
authorized; that no previous compensation 
award shall be increased by more than this 
change; and that all payments authorized 
pursuant to the bill will be on a prospective 
basis. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois (at the request of Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp), for the week of August 30, on ac- 
count of attending U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland, as an advisor for the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. FINO. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sxusitz) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mrs. May. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1474. An act to create a bipartisan com- 
mission to study Federal laws limiting po- 
litical activity by officers and employees of 
the Government; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. 1611. An act to transfer certain func- 
tions from the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia to the District of Co- 
lumbia court of general sessions and to cer- 
tain other agencies of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S.1715. An act to extend the penalty for 
assault on a police officer in the District of 
Columbia to assaults on employees of penal 
and correctional institutions and places of 
confinement of juveniles in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 8639. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 8639. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, August 30, 1965, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1511. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed new obligational authority for various 
agencies and for the District of Columbia for 
fiscal year 1966 (H. Doc. No. 278); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1512. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the Pal- 
metto Bend project, Texas, pursuant to sec- 
tion 9(a) of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187) (H. Doc. No. 279); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

1513. A letter from the Vice Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 so as to clarify the 
powers of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
respect of consolidation of certain proceed- 
ings; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1514. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 16, 1965, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a survey of the Grande Ronde 
River and tributaries, Oregon, authorized by 
the Flood Control Act approved June 22, 1936, 
as amended (H. Doc. No. 280); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

1515. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 23, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on the Fishing 
River and tributaries, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted September 7, 1961, 
and May 10, 1962 (H. Doc. No. 281); to the 
Committee on Public V’orks and ordered to 
be printed, with two illustrations. 

1516. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting reports on the transfer of 
research and development funds, pursuant to 
section 3 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Authorization Act, 1965 
(78 Stat. 310, 311); to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

1517. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act Amendments of 1965"; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 429. Resolution 
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authorizing the printing of “United States 
Defense Policies in 1964" as a House docu- 
ment; without amendment (Rept. No. 876). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 447. Resolu- 
tion authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of the report of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, House of Represent- 
atives, entitled The Federal Paperwork Jun- 
gle” (H. Rept. No. 52, 89th Cong.); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 877). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 44. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of House Document 
No. 198 entitled The Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 878). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 45. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of the “Catalog of 
Federal Aids to State and Local Govern- 
ments” and the 1965 supplement thereto; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 879). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. DANIELS: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 10553. A bill to pre- 
serve the benefits of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954, and the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 for con- 
gressional employees receiving certain con- 
gressional staff fellowships; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 880). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. H.R. 6519. A bill to 
amend the act of May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), 
as amended, providing for the construction 
of the Jefferson National Expansion Memo- 
rial at the site of old St. Louis, Mo., and ‘or 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 881). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 89. Joint resolution extending for 2 
years the existing authority for the erection 
in the District of Columbia of a memorial to 

McLeod Bethune; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 882). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. HR. 8496. A bill to amend 
section 170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 
883). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Committee of Confer- 
ence. H.R. 6927. A bill to establish a De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
884). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 548. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 3420, a bill to promote eco- 
nomic growth by supporting State and 
regional centers to place the findings of sci- 
ence usefully in the hands of American en- 
terprise; without amendment (Rept. No. 
885). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 549. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 5863, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to undertake 
research and development in high-speed 
ground transportation, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 886). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 550. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 4845, a bill to provide for the eco- 
nomic and efficient purchase, lease, main- 
tenance, operation, and utilization of auto- 
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matic data processing equipment by Fed- 
eral departments and agencies; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 887). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 551. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 9042, a bill to provide for the 
implementation of the Agreement Concern- 
ing Automotive Products between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Canada, and for other 
Purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
888). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROCE: 

H.R. 10696. A bill to strengthen State and 
local governments, to provide the States with 
additional financial resources to improve 
elementary and secondary education by re- 
turning a portion of the Federal revenue to 
the States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 10697. A bill to authorize compensa- 
tion for overtime work performed by officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia, the U.S. Park Police force, and the 
White House Police force, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 10698. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit contracting 
for the construction of vessels for the U.S. 
Navy at places outside of the United States; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 10699. A bill relating to the status of 
volunteer fire companies for purposes of 
liability for Federal income taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Iowa: 

H.R. 10700. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency to 
release restrictions on the use of certain real 
property conveyed to the city of Clarinda, 
Iowa, for airport purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 10701. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act, as amended, to authorize the 
Federal Power Commission to issue licenses 
for facilities for the obstruction, diversion, 
and reentry of water in navigable waters of 
the United States for cooling, condensing, or 
other purposes connected with the operation 
of any existing or proposed installation or 
plant generating electricity by means other 
than hydroelectric generation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10702. A bill to amend section 321 of 
the Transportation Act of 1940 in relation to 
the providing of Federal traffic management 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 10703. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10704. A bill to provide for the order- 
ly marketing of articles imported into the 
United States, to establish a flexible basis 
for the adjustment by the U.S. economy to 
expanded trade, and to afford foreign sup- 
plying nations a fair share of the growth or 
change in the U.S. market; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 10705. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 10706. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 10707. A bill to provide for certain 
reorganizations in the Department of State 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 10708. A bill to provide certain free 
mailing privileges with respect to books, 
periodicals, and other reading matter mailed 
between libraries and other nonprofit orga- 
nizations and persons confined by illness or 
disability to their places of abode; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 10709. A bill to provide certain free 
mailing privileges with respect to books, pe- 
riodicals, and other reading matter mailed 
between libraries and other nonprofit organi- 
zations and persons confined by illness or 
disability to their places of abode; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 10710. A bill for the relief of the vil- 
lage of River Forest, II.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10711. A bill for the relief of the vil- 
lage of River Forest, Ill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 10712. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 10713. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) to provide 
that exclusive territorial franchises, under 
limited circumstances, shall not be deemed 
a restraint of trade or commerce or a mo- 
nopoly or attemp to monopolize, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 10714. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of colemanite from the supplemental stock- 
pile; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 10715. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of chemical grade chromite from the supple- 
mental stockpile; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 10716. A bill to provide the States 
with additional financial resources to im- 
prove elementary and secondary education 
by distributing Treasury seigniorage profits 
to the States; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 10717. A bill to strengthen State and 
local governments, to provide the States with 
additional financial resources to improve ele- 
mentary and secondary education by return- 
ing a portion of the Federal revenue to the 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 10718. A bill to establish the national 
water resources trust fund; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 10719. A bill to reorganize the Capitol 
Police Force in order to increase its efficiency 
in the performance of its duties; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10720. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limit- 
ing the hours of service of employees 
thereon,” approved March 4, 1907; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 10721. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to improve its 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 10722. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment of an allowance of not to exceed $10 
per day to employees assigned to duty at the 
Nevada Test Site of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 10723. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 10724. A bill to establish a uniform 
Federal policy for repayment of costs of Fed- 
eral electric power projects and to provide 
the Secretary of the Interior with authority 
to carry out this policy; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10725. A bill to provide that the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall estab- 
lish, operate, and maintain a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration cemetery in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. J. Res. 641. Joint resolution authorizing 
Father Flanagan's Boys’ Home to erect a 
memorial in the District of Columbia or its 
environs; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.J. Res. 642. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Architect of the Capitol to construct 
the third Library of Congress Building in 
square 732 in the District of Columbia, to 
be named the James Madison Memorial 
Building and to contain a Madison Memorial 
Hall, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.J. Res. 643. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H. Con. Res. 465. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the holding of a national celebration 
in Philadelphia in 1976 to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the independence of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 547. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of eulogies delivered in the House 
of Representatives as a tribute to Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt as a House document, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 10726. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 
Caldaroni; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 10727. A bill for the relief of Elef- 
therios Ekonomou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 10728. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Rosa Marino de Occhino, Alfio Occhino, 
Felippe Occhino, Franco Militello, and Ana 
Maria Militello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10729. A bill for the relief of Chua Gip 

Kee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 10730. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
— to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 5 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 10731. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ray 
W. McCann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 10732. A bill for the relief of Ivo 

Cibilic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Aucust 26, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who hearest prayer, to whom 
all flesh shall come, out of our inmost 
need our soul cries out for the living 
God. The hurrying pace of our fleeting 
years frightens and awes us. So teach 
us to number our days that we may fill 
swift hours with mighty deeds and lay 
up treasures beyond the reach of moth 
and rust. 

If the glowing vision that once lighted 
our horizon has faded to somber shad- 
ows, if the flame of faith in Thee and in 
our fellow man has flickered low, even 
standing on the debris of our dearest 
dreams, may we be stabbed by a 
strengthening glimpse of divine re- 
sources, heights above heights, vista be- 
yond vista, of the hills from whence 
cometh our help. 

Out of the terrifying perplexities of 
these days we turn to Thee, drawn by the 
hints of our highest hours, that there is 
a way of life vastly richer, and deeper, 
than all our hurried existence, often so 
drab and unheroic, which fills our days 
with fretful stress and strain. Take 
Thou our trembling hands in Thine, 
Thou great shepherd of our souls, and 
lead us to the still waters and to the 
green pastures of Thy serenity, and 
peace, and power. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, August 25, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
parasa by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 

es. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANnsFIELD, and by 
unanimous request, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and the Sub- 
committee on Business and Commerce 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Monroney, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid Expenditures of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
executive calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the post- 
master nominations be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 624 and 625 in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the first bill. 
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WILLIAM O. HUSKE LOCK AND DAM, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The bill (H.R. 496) to designate lock 
and dam 3 on the Cape Fear River, N.C., 
as the William O. Huske lock and dam 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 642), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 496 is to designate 
lock and dam No. 3 on the Cape Fear River, 
N.C., as the William O. Huske lock and dam. 
Any law, regulation, map, document, record, 
or other paper of the United States in which 
such lock and dam is referred to shall be 
held and considered to refer to such lock 
and dam as the “William O. Huske lock and 
dam.” 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Lock and dam No. 3 is located at Tolars 
Landing 95 miles from Wilmington, N.C., 
and is about 123 miles above the mouth of 
the Cape Fear River. The project was au- 
thorized by act of August 30, 1935, and in- 
cluded in the Public Works Administration 
program September 27, 1933. It was com- 
pleted in 1935. 

William Oliver Huske was a prominent 
business and civic leader of Fayetteville, 
N.C. He and served as president 
of the Cape Fear River Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and led the successful movement for 
the construction of lock and dam No, 3 on the 
Cape Fear River which, when completed, 
opened the river to commercial traffic be- 
tween Wilmington and Fayetteville. As a 
civic leader, Mr. Huske was also active in 
the Fayetteville Chamber of Commerce and 
a member of the North Carolina State Ports 
Authority. During World War I, Mr. Huske 
served his country as a member of the 149th 
Field Artillery of the famed 42d (Rainbow) 
Division, first as an enlisted man and later 
as a lieutenant. He was both wounded and 
gassed in fighting on the western front. Mr. 
Huske died in August 1963 at the age of 70. 


CONTRIBUTION BY THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE RED CROSS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8715) to authorize a contribu- 
tion by the United States to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with an 
amendment, in line 5, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “$75,000” and insert 
“$25,000”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 643), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 8715, with the com- 
mittee amendment, is t> authorize an annual 
appropriation of not to exceed $25,000 a year 
as a contribution toward the mses in- 
curred by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC). Up to the present, 
the U.S. Government has not made any such 
contributions. 

BACKGROUND 


The International Committee of the Red 
Cross was established in 1863 and is the 
founder organization of the Red Cross move- 
ment. It is composed of 25 Swiss nationals 
and its purposes are to uphold the funda- 
mental principles of the Red Cross; to work 
for the development of humanitarian con- 
ventions, such as the Geneva Conventions of 
1864, 1906, 1929, and 1949; to offer impar- 
tially humanitarian help to belligerents; to 
contribute to the training of personnel and 
development of medical equipment; and to 
be at the service of all who are in distress, re- 
gardless of race, religion, nationality, or po- 
litical opinion, 

Of particular interest to the United States 
is the ICRC’s guardianship of the four Ge- 
neva Conventions of 1949 to which the 
United States is a party. These concern the 
wounded and sick in the armed forces, doc- 
tors and medical personnel, chaplains; the 
wounded, sick, and medical personnel at sea 
and the shipwrecked; prisoners of war; and 
civilians in enemy-occupied territory. 

The United States also is a party to an 
eight-nation convention establishing the In- 
ternational Tracing Service which is oper- 
ated by the ICRC, in addition to its own Cen- 
tral Training Service. 

The ICRC is totally neutral and independ- 
ent of any government. As a result, it is 
frequently the only organization admitted to 
international trouble spots to bring relief 
and medical care to civilians and combat- 
ants alike. Its work during World War II 
is well known but violence continues in vari- 
ous areas of the world and again the work 
of the ICRC has been on the increase. Cur- 
rently it is active in Japan supervising the 
repatriation of Koreans from Japan to Ko- 
rea; in Vietnam, helping to locate and get 
messages to and from missing American per- 
sonnel; in Laos where the Pathet Lao detains 
several American military and civilian per- 
sonnel; in Nepal where it is the only organi- 
zation admitted to bring relief to some 15,000 
Tibetan refugees; in the Congo where it con- 
tinues its activities on behalf of hostages; 
in the Yemen, where it provides practically 
the only medical services, which recently 
saved the lives of two American corre- 
spondents; and in Cyprus and the Domini- 
can Republic. 

The International Committee also under- 
takes other services that are requested by 
governments from time to time. For exam- 
ple, it distributes German reparations to per- 
sons who were victims of experimental medi- 
cal treatment and operations during World 
War II and who now reside in countries with 
which West Germany has no diplomatic re- 
lations. It also distributes Japanese repara- 
tions to prisoners of war who were not cov- 
ered by compensation made on thelr behaif 
directly through their governments. 


FINANCING 
The activities of the ICRC are financed by 
voluntary contributions from governments 
and national Red Cross societies. The fol- 
lowing table gives the data on these con- 
tributions for 1963 and 1964. 
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Contributions to the ICRC from governments and Red Cross societies in 1968 and 1964 


France. 
Germany, Democratic Republie. 


Germany, Federal Republic o. 
OOTA RRR IEE ASS VERN SES 
Greece 
ungary. 
SS SE SRE eS ESS 


15, 665. 43 


Iran 4.621. 07 
Irag 1.848. 43 
1, 270. 79 

Israel 1, 732. 90 
—— 13, 863. 22 
309. 69 

Japan 4, 992. 20 

ford: 887.344 


2 
a 
8 


. $161. 74 
6, 353, 97 
1, 155. 27 
2, 888. 17 
1, 039. 74 
346. 58 
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924. 21 
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Bt Nee Ba 498. 21 || San Marino. 
231.05 || Saudi 
89. 07 || Sei 
. 519. 87 || Sierra Leone 
693.16 || South Africa 
6, 931, 61 Spain 
eS 1, 386, 23 || Sweden 
013. 68 || Switzerland 
— — * 
tan 
5 Togo 
Tunisia 
— EAS 
United Arab Republic. 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Upper Volta. 
—— A L Uruguay. 
5, 050. 83 U. S. S. R. 
833. 18 || Venezuela. 


Vietnam, Democratic Republic of 
North: 


3 — 577. 63 ——— 
A | 3,003.70 | 577 34 

776, 34 

884. 28 732, 90 

398. 80 373. 76 

22 402. 11 

155. 27 693, 16 
S 577. 63 

Sa Poe 693.16 j|_-__________ 820, 24 
109, 06 155, 27 

732. 90 386, 32 


5 ( —ů —— —„—¼ n 
Vietnam, Republic of (South) 462.11 
D A 462.11 
Total. 433, 422. 74 | 115, 818. 61 | 471,820.93 | 133, 058. 68 


Note.—The annual American Red Cross contribution is $25,000. In addition, the Red Cross from time to time makes special contributions to specific projects particu- 


larly the Yemen Hospital, 


It will be noted that the total of these 
contributions came to $549,241.35 in 1963 
and to $604,879.61 in 1964. The Department 
of State estimates that over the past 10 or 12 
years, the income from these sources aver- 
aged $750,000 a year. This is still short of the 
budget requirements of the ICRC which have 
averaged $1 million a year in recent years. 
The 1965 budget is reproduced below: 


International Committee for the Red Cross— 
Budget for calendar year 1965 


I. External activties (missions in case of con- 
flict, relief actions, Central Tracing 


Agency): 
1. Personnel (salaries, social 
charges, indemnities) _...__ $151, 030 
2. Equipment and organization.. 30, 765 
3. Permanent delegations 122, 897 
4. Missions from Geneva 46,211 
5. Central Tracing Agency 136, 820 
TTT 487, 723 
II. General affairs (humanitarian 
rights, publications, informa- 
tion): 
1. Personnel (salaries, social 
charges, indemnities) 273, 398 
2. Documentation, experts com- 
missions, conferences 18, 602 
3. Publications, broadcasting and 
TY: filme oo ee eee 12, 408 
4. Revue Internationale de la 
Croix Rouge 17, 525 
Subtotal 8 321, 933 


International Committee for the Red Cross— 
Budget for calendar year 1965—Continued 
III. Administration: 
1. Personnel (salaries, 


charges, indemnities $226, 526 
2. Material, new purchases and 

maintenance 24, 145 
3. Postage expenses, secretariat, 

current expenses 41, 982 
4. Building, imsurance, heating 

water, electricity, general 

maintenance 43, 900 

S 336, 553 

Grand oll. 1. 146, 209 


The deficits incurred by the International 
Committtee have been as follows: 1960, $113,- 
000; 1961, $107,000; 1962, $217,000; and 1963, 
$162,000. 

These deficits have been made up by private 
donations, income from invested funds, and 
reimbursements and contributions toward re- 
lief operations in prior years, such as from 
Germany and Japan for services rendered 
their prisoners during World War II. Those 
latter funds are being rapidly depleted and 
the International Committee is facing a fi- 
nancial crisis. 

Under these circumstances the Depart- 
ment of State came to the conclusion that 
the U.S. Government should make an an- 
nual contribution of $75,000 to the Inter- 
national Committee in recognition of its 
services generally to mankind and par- 
ticularly to the United States in numerous 
instances. The proposed U.S. contribution 
would have been the next largest to that of 
Switzerland which in 1964 amounted to al- 


most half of all the government contribu- 
tions. Other substantial government con- 
tributors are Australia, Canada, Germany, 
India, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Other matters considered: The subcom- 
mittee to which S. 2072—-which contained the 
administration's recommendation—was re- 
ferred, was especially concerned with cer- 
tain questions which had disturbed some 
Members of Congress. 

Need for separate legislation: Without pass- 
ing on the desirability of a U.S. contribution, 
the subcommittee explored whether such a 
contribution could not be made under a 
variety of existing authorities, such as that 
of the AID contingency fund, the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Act, or famine and 
disaster relief authorities. It was informed 
that “the Secretary of State himself was in- 
terested in that particular question and 
examined it mally, and came to the 
conclusion that the authority did not exist 
in any other legislation to make this 
contribution.” 

Relationship to other programs: The 
United States also contributes to the 
Palestine refugee program under the foreign 
aid program and to the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, and the 
escapee program under the Migration and 
Refugee Assistance Act. 

Therefore, the subcommittee inquired into 
the possibility of overlapping or duplicating 
activities in the general area of refugees’ re- 
lief. It received assurance that such did not 
exist. In fact the complementary nature of 
the activities of the International Committee 
was stressed, as in the case of the Tibetan 
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refugees in Nepal, where AID financed the 
food, another program funded the trans- 
portation costs, and the International Com- 
mittee made the distribution. 

Preserving the impartiality of the ICRC: 
The question was raised whether a US. 
Government contribution now might not 
adversely affect the effectiveness of the In- 
ternational Committee by laying it open to 
a possible charge of American domination 
or influence. The Department's answer to 
this charge was that the ICRC, as the best 
judge of this matter, sought a U.S. contri- 
bution for a number of years. The inde- 
pendence and impartiality of this Commit- 
tee is so unquestionable that a relatively 
modest U.S. contribution would certainly 
not embarass it. It is to be noted in this 
connection that 58 other governments are 
currently making such contributions. 

Interests of the American National Red 
Cross: The American National Red Cross is 
under a pledge to contribute $25,000 a year 
to the International Committee, which it 
has assured the Department of State will be 
continued if this bill is enacted. In fact, 
its contributions have been higher, as shown 
on the table of 1963 and 1964 contributions, 
because it additionally furnished relief 
assistance and medical supplies to specific 
international projects. However, in view of 
the fact that over $100 million was con- 
tributed in the United States to the activi- 
ties of the American National Red Cross in 
1964 the adequacy of a $25,000 a year pledge 
to the International Committee was ques- 
tioned by the subcommittee. At the sub- 
committee’s request, the Department of 
State obtained additional information on 
the involvement of the ARC in international 
activities. The American National Red 
Cross in a letter contained in the hearings 
printed at the end of this report states that 
“the total American Red Cross international 
assistance during 1964, including funds and 
value of supplies sent, was $1,563,400.” 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 


S. 2232. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for a loan 
service of captioned films for the deaf,” 
approved September 2, 1958, as amended, 
in order to further provide for a loan serv- 
ice of educational media for the deaf, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 649). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, with amendments: 

S. 2042. A bill to amend section 170 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 
(Rept. No. 650). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 


S. 2457. A bill for the relief of George A. 
Volsky; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2458. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sebas- 
tiana Fazzino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 2459. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in order to 
provide for the settlement of labor disputes 
in the maritime industry; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lausch when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, RIBICOFF (for himself and Mr. 
COTTON) : 

S. 2460. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Connecticut River National 
Parkway and Recreation Area, in the State 
of Connecticut, Masachusetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Risicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2461. A bill for the relief of Esperanza 
Y. Malibiran; and 

S. 2462. A bill for the relief of Arturo D. 
Lagaska, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 2463. A bill to grant the consent of the 
Congress to the acceptance of certain gifts 
and decorations from foreign governments, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2464. A bill for the relief of Antonios 
Stavrou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2465. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1847, as amended, and the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act, as amended, 
with respect to certain foreign corporations; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2466. A bill for the relief of C. A. 
Lundy; to the committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PLIGHT OF THE U.S. MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
merchant marine of the United States, 
both on the east coast and on the Gulf 
coast now, has been struck and immobi- 
lized for 72 days. 

It seems that all the instrumentalities 
of government, and all the moral persua- 
sion of the people of the country have 
had no impact upon the labor leaders 
of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial As- 
sociation. 

It is hardly believable that our coun- 
try, in its effort to transport military 
equipment to South Vietnam, had to 
engage British and Danish vessels to do 
the carrying because our merchant ma- 
rine was lying idle because of the 72- 
day strike, which is still in progress. It 
is especially shocking because the tax- 
payers of the United States are paying 
a huge sum as a subsidy for the building 
of the merchant marine ships and their 
operation. 

In the year 1964, the taxpayers of the 
United States gave to the merchant ma- 
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rine approximately $279 million for the 
building of ships and their operation. 
The taxpayers provided $199,805,614 for 
the operation of the merchant marine 
in 1964, and $79,987,066 as a subsidy for 
construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
InovyeE in the chair). 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio may be permitted to continue 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
taxpayers of our country are now paying 
72 cents of every dollar of wages paid 
to the workers of the merchant marine. 
Whatever new grants of benefits are 
made in this 72-day old strike will be 
paid for by the taxpayers. It is not 
known generally, but that is the fact. 

In the face of this situation, when the 
taxpayers are expending their money for 
the building and operation of the ships, 
we have protracted strikes in the mer- 
chant marine practically every year. 

Our shipping fleet has grown smaller 
and smaller in spite of the fact that we 
are providing approximately $278 mil- 
lion a year for operation and construc- 
tion. In addition, we require that 50 
percent of the wheat which the farmers 
of the United States grow and want to 
sell around the world must be carried in 
American ships. 

The cost of carrying wheat in Ameri- 
can bottoms as distinguished from carry- 
ing it in competing ships adds, as I re- 
call, 12 cents a bushel in the selling price 
of the wheat. The result is that Ameri- 
can wheat cannot be sold on account of 
the disadvantageous competitive position 
in which we are put. 

So there is, first, an order that Ameri- 
can ships must be used to carry 50 per- 
cent of the wheat. 

Second. There is a requirement that 
we subsidize operations. As I said, it is 
now 72 cents on every dollar paid to 
workers on the ships. 

Third. There is a requirement that we 
subsidize, up to 55 percent, the cost of 
building a ship. 

So we have an interest in this industry. 
Our Government has it. The taxpayers 
have it. 

I do not subscribe to arbitration in 
ordinary disputes between genuine pri- 
vate industry that is not subsidized by 
the Government and the leaders of labor 
unions, but in the marine industry we 
have a different situation. It is for that 
reason that, regardless of when this par- 
ticular 72-day strike—as of now—comes 
to an end, I believe the Government of 
the United States ought to take needed 
remedial action. 

I send to the desk a bill to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. This bill, 
if adopted, would provide a procedure 
for the settlement of labor disputes in 
the maritime industry. 

The principal features of the amend- 
ment are summarized as follows: 

First. Title X of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, which governed maritime labor 
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relations from 1938 to 1942, would be re- 
enacted in a form providing procedures 
to be followed in the event of a dispute 
arising out of collective bargaining nego- 
tiations in the maritime industry which 
has led or could lead to a strike causing a 
serious stoppage of work. Under this 
title the 80-day injunction provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act would not apply, 
and the following step-by-step procedure 
would be substituted. 

Second. The Director of the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, under this bill, 
would report to the President when a 
major maritime strike was imminent. 
The President in his discretion could ap- 
point a Maritime Emergency Dispute 
Board. It would report to him within 7 
days as to the facts of the dispute and 
the existence of an emergency. 

Third. The President upon this report 
would in his discretion either dismiss the 
Board or declare a national emergency 
and direct the Board to attempt media- 
tion of the dispute for a period not longer 
than 80 days, unless at the end of that 
period the Board had reasonable grounds 
for believing that further mediation ef- 
forts might bring about a settlement and 
so advised the President and the parties. 
In such event the Board could continue 
its mediation efforts until a settlement is 
reached, or it concluded that further 
mediation efforts were useless. 

Fourth. The President in his discre- 
tion could at any time during this period 
direct the Board to make recommenda- 
tions for settlement of the dispute. 

„ Fifth. If the dispute is not settled by 
the Maritime Emergency Dispute Board, 
the President, in his discretion, could 
direct that the issues as found by the 
Maritime Emergency Dispute Board be 
submitted to arbitration before a board 
of arbitration to be named by the Presi- 
dent. The arbitration award would be 
final and binding upon the parties. 

Sixth. The parties after declaration of 
a national emergency would be obligated 
during the period of mediation and, if 
directed, of arbitration, to resume and/ 
or continue work without resort to strike 
or lockout. 

Seventh. If either party violates or 
threatens to violate the law by engaging 
in a strike or lockout, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, at the direction 
of the President, would be authorized to 
petition the district court having juris- 
diction of the parties to enjoin such 
violation. 

Eighth. There is also a provision 
which would permit a vessel arriving at a 
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U.S. port during a strike to continue its 
voyage to its home port, and the dis- 
charge and delivery of its cargo before 
it could be struck. 

Ninth. The legislation would cover 
US.-flag oceangoing vessels and auxil- 
iary harbor craft, as well as the employ- 
ers of longshoremen and other pier 
or terminal personnel. The employees 
covered would be the seagoing personnel 
of American-flag vessels, longshoremen, 
pier and terminal workers, pilots, and all 
American-based employees of carriers, 
5 craft, stevedores, and termi- 
nals. 

To summarize, I subscribe to the right 
of strikes between private industry and 
labor. The dispute I have referred to 
is a different situation. The taxpayers 
have an interest in it. It is for that 
reason that I suggest Congress adopt a 
law making arbitration mandatory 
under certain circumstances in those 
disputes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD, 
first, a document showing the subsidies 
provided for construction beginning 
with the year of 1953; second, a table 
showing the subsidies provided for oper- 
ation beginning with the year of 1937; 
third, a document showing how much 
more it costs to ship on American bot- 
toms compared to foreign bottoms; 
fourth, a document showing the number 
of maritime strikes we have had in this 
country year after year; and, fifth, an 
editorial carried in the July 30 issue of 
Life magazine dealing with this im- 
portant subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Amounts of construction and reconstruction 
differential subsidies paid to the shipyards 
during fiscal years 1953 to 1964 


Construc- | Reconstruc- 
tion tion 
differential | differential 

subsidies subsid 


From inception to June 
30, 1958 


Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 
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Amount of operating differential subsidies 
provided during calendar years 1947-64 


Year: Amount 
CTT 83. 314, 906 
A ——— 13, 502, 316 
— a Se 29, 735, 125 
9 epee UU 48, 623, 881 
— mae 46, 110, 851 
—T— Sa SORES 61, 950, 976 
CL Re SEE ae en n 89, 311, 893 
Lo Re ee A 97, 946, 499 
ee Sa a 95, 745, 925 
A See 91. 996, 183 
—— eee 102, 620, 315 
— ETS NIL epee 108, 077, 442 
— E TRER TECE AAEN 151, 010, 178 
— ͤ r a eto 160, 333, 191 
— ots ea ES 187, 942, 001 
a: RS 209, 044, 856 
— Se, ae 194, 796, 156 
TCT 199, 805, 614 

— AE 2, 197, 588, 132 


The competitive position of the United 
States in the cost of construction and cost 
of operation for the past 15 years: 

(a) Construction cost: The most mean- 
ingful index showing the competitive posi- 
tion of the United States and whether this 
position has grown better or worse can best 
be illustrated by the ship construction dif- 
ferential (CDS) rates established by the Mari- 
time Subsidy Board on cargo ships during 
the past several years. The post World War 
II cargo ship construction started basically 
with the award of the 35 Mariner ships in 
1951. The following table indicates calendar 
years during which subsidized ship con- 
struction contracts were awarded and the 
average subsidy rate applied to all ship con- 
struction contracts awarded during that cor- 
responding calendar year: 


Average CDS for ships awarded in that year 


Year: Percent 
ff. — E 41.47 
1952-56 (No subsidized cargo ship 

0 5 
. 46. 1 
Z eet 48. 1 
: SBS” REIS s SREP ih ga ENRE SAEN 49.1 
ai EART DL AE 49.7 
oaa See R Seika ͤ— ͤ 49.4 
RO E AR — yee ak caneng 50. 1 
i Rl ha, E E A E 53.3 
E MENES TV EEE A > 53.5 


The low CDS rate applied during 1951 re- 
flects the costs of the relatively unproductive 
foreign shipyards who had not fully modern- 
ized their war-damaged facilities, With the 
boom and high profits obtained during the 
Suez crisis in 1956 and 1957, many foreign 
yards commenced major modernization proj- 
ects. The CDS rate from 1957 to the pres- 
ent has gradually increased which reflects a 
slight worsening in the U.S. competitive 
position. We consider that the competitive 
position since 1963 has remained fairly level. 
Due to some inflationary trends in Europe 
and Japan, we would expect the competitive 
position to remain level. 


Summary of strikes and work stoppages—maritime industry from 1946 to 1964 


Year and industry category 


1946 


8 


— 


Unions involved 


Camden, N. J. 


SS j 
3888888 888 


— 
E= 


Port of New York 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 


Area 


Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Port of New York. 

Harbor craft, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Port of Los Angeles. 

Atlantic coast ports. 

Port of Los Angeles. 

Port of Seattle, Wash. 
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Summary of strikes and work stoppages—maritime industry from 1945 to 1964—Continued 


Year and industry category Unions involved 


1946—Continued 


-| MMP (A & 6 
118 (A & 


sgg 


Panoul SEa 


— 


— 
8288 


N 88888 z 
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SSN SS EBA 


g 
8 


E SS. Se S SVS ESE B- 


62. 450 
63. 15 
64. 96 
65. Longshore..........----.----| ILA...... 

66, Longshore...__.__..__..-.....] ILAHBL. do. 

07. 

08. 

69. 

70, 

71, 

72. 

73. 

74, 

75. 

78. 

Z. 

ee eA pV a SEE Re 

79. 


Sete 


See footnotes at end of table. 


ri eae Se 
5 12, 000 
134 50, 000 
6 2.700 
1 2.350 
17 37, 000 
20 3, 500 
2 50 
S|} W. 000 
18 45, 000 
4 5,000 
9 2.000 
3 3.000 
1 3.000 


Ports of San Francisco and * 
— ga e auh mae Pacific — aout 
Atlanti ond and gulf ports, 1 pep 5 : 


Los Ang 
Port of San Francisco, 
Atlantic coast ports. 


Ports of Los An and Long Beach. 
Alabama State docks, Mobile. 


All Pacific coast ports 


Atlantic coast ports. 

Port of N Pa. 

Ports of Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. 
Port of Houston, Tex. 


Do. 


Port of Gulfport, M 
Jersey City and Hoboken piers. 


Port of Philadelphia, Pa. 
— and gulf ports. 
Ports of Boston and New Vork. 


Pacific coast ports, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Port of Seattle, Wash, 


Browar 7 A Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
piers, Jersey City. 

tries Wash. shipyards. 

Pier 25, NR, New 

Atentie me —— 1 
antic an 

Local pier, New York. 

Local stevedore firm, New xox, 

Holland-America Line piers, H 


Jarka tievedoring iers, New York, 

American lang yards, Toledo and Lorain, 

Pier 74, NEN 

Savannah M P Verd. 

Harbor tugs, port ‘of New York. 

P. &. O. Steamshi Co., Miami, Fla. 

J3JJ% ͤ al Now Sack, = 
of New 

California shipyards, 

California 


Brooklyn pies, port of ew York. 
Tank 4 


8 w Jersey refineries, 
Marine Welding, New Orkana (pia (plumbers). 
Hampton Eng., California ( ). 
re Segoe State Line 8 ew York 
L 8 and f preie ew York, 
tine State Line office, New York 
—.—— bach offices and tie cat tora: New York 
Royal e office New York. 
Isthmian pi New York. 
Moore McCormack piers, New York, 
versus Teamsters, port of New York. 
Port of New York. 
Marine repair yards, port of New York. 
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Summary of strikes and work stoppages—maritime industry from 1946 to 1964—Continued 


Number of— 
Year and industry category Unions involved Com- Area 
menced 
1954—Continued 
Port of umn Se athens Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Shi altimore. 
New York Shi building Ce One ., Camden, NJ. 


Port of New 
8 cus case, * 3 

Port of Philadelphia, 

Ships in Pacific coast ports, 


— 


450 e River Barge Lines. 

Mathis shi pya |, Camden, N.J. 
Port of New York (local piers). 
Port of New York (spread to A. & G. ports). 
Port of New York (scalemen, weighers). 
Sun Shipyard, Chester, Pa. 


We. Loweshore.- ILA 
109. Shipyard SOOS E 


1 
7 
7 
3 
2 150 
2 
8 
0 


— 8 
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San Francisco Bay tugs. 
Norfolk, Va., operators. 
Atlantic and’ gulf coast ports. 
Great Lakes ports. 
Merrill-Stevens Yard. Jacksonville. 


Pittsburgh SS Co. (Great Lakes). 


Bethlehem Steel New York. 
Atlantic and gulf poser er 


— 
Sp > = 


Tugs, harbor craft, port of New York. 
A tie coast ports. 

Bull Line piers and ships, New York. 
Bath Iron Works Yard, Bath, Maine. 


BESS 
rrie 
888 8888 


Harbor pilots, Cleveland and Chicago. 
Cleveland, Chicago set t of pilots). 
A. & G. ports (130 ships delayed due MEBA). 
Greek and Belgian Lin York. 


ms p pers, New 
Atlantic and gulf pat pee tankers). 
eee Shipbuilding Yards, Toledo, 1 Buffalo. 
land Shipbuilding Yard, Bai — 
g Shipyard, Long 
AM MI operators, Atlantic Ags 


SWS 
P Nr 


1,250 | Ship repair yards, New Orleans. 
600 | San Francisco, 
4,000 | Tugs and oil 3 Bat of New York, 
1. 100 8 DD B, Mobile, 
1,000 | San Francisco. 

24 | Tug crews, New Orleans. 
4,500 | Port of Philadelphia. 
110 | Tug crews, port of Los Angeles. 
Tug crews, port of San Francisco, 
Railroad tu tugs port of New York, 
Mississippi iver Barge Line, 

ers, Philadelphia ia. 

yards, San Francisco to Seattle. 


Atlantic and gu (approximately 220 ships). 
Todd Shipyard, 5 


SSS SS Se 
“te 
Sa 


332888 
; 


Bethlehem Steel Yards, Atlantic coast. 
Grain trimmers, of New York. 
Bias of An Yor (including longshore). 


American Export Line piers, New York. 
Containership Hawaiian 8 Los Angeles. 
Grain elevator piers, oan 

Grain elevators 

Merrill-Stevens ard, Jacksonville 

2 Pre yards, New 


t ea aon New York. 
South Atlant i eri 


ey » plp 
S8 S88 888888 


RE 
E 
2 

5 og 
He 
87 
f 
Bi 


10,000 | Automation, Los ele ay San Francisco. 
1,500 | Stop-work meeting, ttle. 
French Line office and piers, New York. 
120 | American Export piers, Seats City. 
13, 200 3 and en 
2,600 | Pacific 
1. 300 National ste Steet Shi Shipbuilding., San Do: 
150 | Hellenic (Greek) Line piers, New York. 
Pacific coast (resumption of June 16). 
60 | Scrap metal piers, Los Angeles. 


-| OETU... 
MMP/MEBA, ARA/NMU_ 
-| MMP/MEBA ARA 


— — 
- N aan 
3 


zraz 
P 


250 | American Export piers, Jersey Cit 
300 West onset e eee Gane to tankers). 


6 0 brandsten A 

100 eee 8 yan Buffalo, N.Y. 
8 Resumption of dispute with 15 tsen. 
4 Do. 


600 Robin Line (19 Mormac ships idled). 


Seb BRS. 
Nen 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Year and industry category Unions involved Com- Area 


2 ternary Council/Electric Boat. 
NS Savan: Yorktown, Va. 
Welders, T Todd Yard, San Pedro. 

ap reer 


Continutation of Dec, 24 strike; ended on Jan, 25, 1963; see above). 
hip carpenters; New Orleans 

North Carolina State docks, ee 

North Carolina State docks, Morehead reed City. Ñ 

SS Dearborn, Brook m, N.Y; MMP pi ae due to AMO (MEBA) 


NS Savannah, Galveston; 3 refuse to sail; implement resignations 


1 y M 
1 F ot New Orleans: ahi ps transferred by 
— from SUP to NM U company; SUP refused to — 5 shipboard 


ö 30 sd Mio es San Francisco; NMU retaliation for P & T ships at New 


0 
. A ss Mostmns at Philadelphia, ist voyage with new owners; ae manned 
NMU and BMO: MEBA picketed against BMO, NMU — 
y 10ta day, Tru ships on 3 coasts. 19 U.S. and 17 foreign ships id'ed 
— — y. Trn ended stoppage June 20 to permit SS Marimus sail 
—— aa Port of Miami, ILA Mpicketed 5 foreign-flag cruise ships for using nonunion 


— — —— 
TOR) ORI. os — 


labor handlin 4. 

— Tecan 28 At Marcus Hook, Pa., 88 Sinclair Teras 3 y shi poutoti: unions 
delayed maiden vo departure de: manning; subse- 
8 withdrew ds. 

833 20 3 2 lumber schooner contracts; SS Cynthia Olsen and 
Alaska Spruce sti d: resumed operation Aug. 13. 


keboun: 
„ 5 SS America at ie York; NMU charged discrimination against NMU 


5 Feb. 7, 1964. 
Alabama Drydock & Shipbuildin: ng Mobile: wildcat strike. one re- 
tu 1963, Grievances settled with 
Dee . National Steel & Shipbuilding, San Diego; seniority grievance; em mone 
returned to w work 2 30, 1963, pending negotiations with ‘National 
o ees emaesateven eRe s Port of New Poe UMD Local — (NMU) eevee ~ out shi 
— Sea-land and Seatrain —.— in Verte Ri — 


lines for using nonunio: Rico; 
2 Seatrain and 2 Sea-land ships delayed at New Fos 
TTT ý Port of New York; mye gee strike 16 New York Sn repair firms; 


1 MSTS trans; and 1 commercial ship strikebound in repair yards: 

FMCS acted to establish new contract; work —— Nov. 15, 1963. 

.... 111;;̃;ẽ RS oe a x Port of New York; Norwegian-American Line pier; wildcat strike of 4 
gangs; issues not given. 


8S Point Vicente MEDA altiate. | Minor walt 182 due to mates 


— — —— Afro eee Jan. ied 
= Wy lay to ship; Cole, AFL/CIO 


ioari umpire MM 
206. Seamen c soonssussannsnnsne MAFA. Jan. 88 Chri: at a Daltimoce picketed by MMP due to deck officers 
i aan an MEBA affiliate. Minor delay to ship; Cole found Miri 
— é é ÄP a em 4 SS President Wilson at San Francisco, a 
—— 8 12 other ships in Pacific coast ports affected but 
out dela; 


to sailings. 

Port of New York; commercial tug contract expired Jan. 31; crews of tugs, 
bese. 2 Sn scows included in total workers. 

ss umb. 8 by MMP due to mates supplied by AMO (MEBA 
A ir a p barassed but sails; Mar. 15, longshoremen from 3 
join 8 Philadelphia. 555 suspended 4 hours; Apr. 
10. MMP (Pacific) pickets shi at Pittsburg, Calif.. terminal of United 
States ; MMP joined by ILWU in picketing: ship harassed Ain main- 
tains schedule. Apr. 21 at Morrisville (Phil: eiphia), ae Aay 
MMP and ILA: picketing resumed at Pittsburg. — os = 
again at Morrisville, June 4. June 8, SIU crew supports TLA 

ip: crew 


June 18, Federal court er Aag picketing: SIU . ship 
June 20 ship sails at west coast. 7, ship arrives at Pittsburg. C. 
Steelworkers cross MP and WU p ket lines. July 9 ILWU enjoined 
. picketing. ne alip departs for east coast; E pe for future 
picketing uncertain. 
66 BNE wildeat strike re penalty cargo rate for handling tale rubber; 
A n...... S SE O A Mar. New 4 Peer Shipbuilding Corp., boilermakers in wildcat 8 due to 


Beige S s 5 — linary actions; strikers return to work A 
Wa N ; dispute with New York Waterfront 8 re 
se 


rü den Be Drydock, work on MSTS 68a; . 

. work on capstan, winches, windlass, other 

port of, Yorks 800 ch . diversion of work to longsh 
of New Yor! enangoes version of wor! ore- 
8 lo oremen immobilized by pickets. 


211. Longsbore— 
212 Bhipyerd 2 os 


213. Longshore E 
214. Seamen 


ib, Clerical... .----.----------] OBIT o o — 


extended to Baltimore. June 16; Fren ch Line cargo or. 4 layed; new 
contract reached June a belly returned June 22. 
Pier 97, North River, N stage wildcat walkout due to Kenn e su- 
intendent refusal to is ote objectionable individual. | Passengers 


ps handle own baggage. al following da 
SS Inoe Q e Aluminum at Gaiveston, picketed e 


— A IRELEASE. D — 


(= pi” — ͤ [ A weeps on nds Se FS 


s engineers were members 
1— 0K (American Licensed Offi 
dependent Tankers, 5 


See footnotes at end of table 
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Summary of strikes and work stoppages—maritime industry from 1945 to 1964—Continued 


Unions involved 


Year and industry category 


IAM, et air. July 1 NASSCO yard, San Diego; contracts expired June 30 for machinists, iron- 


workers, carpenters, electrici gineers, pain’ 
- 1 but molders 
and repair yards in area 


AB. JOY 6 


walkout in sympathy.) 5 other — 

also strixebou MA-CDS mee at NASSCO involved, Ave. 17. 

machinists, painters, electricians, and carpenters vote to accept terms; 

Aug. 19, teamsters and —— vote to accept; aga ithdrawn 
lee yn , Wash., represen 

HERA (same ee as 88 pinum Aay nolds gran 

ative — a th SS Inger and Walter Rice vote against of athiliatio 
159 Port of Somer ya grain elevator leased by Bunge (new lessee) resulted in 

discharge 35 plant personnel; United astral Wor ‘orkers (SIU afiliate) 


bushels grain; picketing lim 
2 sails Now. 12 55 in 


percent of port 
picket lines; Aug. p 2 
* 2 2 idled; Aug. 7 SS Transyork wh 
— — p —— me. 
Galveston, pickets 


on tS ti 
s$ er renovation 
work; all port lest igo Senie except 5 

stricted to pier 14, owed 13 1 removed, port returns to 


banana piers, Aug. 6. Meters, ro- 
ie L/S new hiring o omen l4 ate ships affected. 
th. similar 


5 originally 5 
Djection then; center i to eliminate 1 . von — — 
to normal Aug. 20. 


223. Building trades 


224. Longshore._.....-....-...-.- 


load. 
88 5 Brown (Bloomfield 


) at Beaumont, s cause 33-hour 
. ar oe lamar 


1 


agreement 
8 
of labor 


— ge 


except sida a n ports | king ¢ pt wést 
pri alti all gu! wor! except wi 
sti hampered; Dec. 


fill 70 
Houston supply! 


phitadeiphia, iongshoreme n resume work stoppage of Aug. 19 re hiring 


tee ruled shape-up 
on due 
itrator’s 


E Se ne 
y; or por’ 
remained 


t gangs; 


working, west gulf 
t of 
70 percent of 


r 2 merg idleness, 


SINK OR Swimm FOR US. SHIPS 


The U.S. Government pays out some $350 
million a year to subsidize a U.S.-filag, U.S.- 
built merchant marine. But when the De- 
fense Department needed to expand its 
military shipments to Vietnam, it had to 
hire British and Danish vessels for some 
shipments and then to mobilize some 30 
US. ships. The reason for this costly hu- 
miliation of a traditionally great maritime 
nation was that most of our best cargo 
vessels have been tied up for nearly 6 weeks 
in one of the industry’s perennial strikes. 

This one, kept going by the Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association, has been 
termed “intolerable” and “against the public 
interest“ by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Since U.S. taxpayers already get up 72 cents 
of every maritime wage dollar, and would 
normally pay 100 percent of any increase, 
he can say that “public interest” again. 

MEBA represents 16,000 seagoing engineers 
who already average $1,500 a month. It is 
known as the “head-kicking union” because 
at one session its president, Jesse Calhoon, 
was charged with Jumping on the negotiating 
table and kicking a shipper in the jaw. Ne- 
gotiations have since broken down, the tough 


CXI——1386 


idleness, seamen strikers only, a ximately 70,000. 
3 some 9 in Lanerieats È operations 
Bonar 3 ips and also some AEL ships. No loss in shipboard —.— 


ment; approximately 300 
+ Indefinite. 
Various. 


issues being retirement income and auto- 
mation. The owners have also lost confi- 
dence in the arbitrator but are willing to 
arbitrate almost an under a new one, 
including any appointee of George Meany's. 
MEBA says no. 

Joe Curran of the National Maritime 
Union, a third of whose sailors have been 
beached by it, calls this “a political strike” 
and “a threat to all other workers in the 
maritime industry.” Curran is gored be- 
cause the strike plays into the hands and 
treasury of the Seafarer’s International 
Union, which mans unsubsidized tramps 
and liners and whose chief, Paul Hall, has 
been Curran’s bitter rival for many years. 
The fact that only part of the maritime in- 
dustry is shut down also prevents the Gov- 
ernment from invoking a Taft-Hartley 
emergency and sending the engineers back 
to work. 

Chronic interunion feuding, extravagant 
demands, and ruthless tactics have cost the 
maritime industry 10 million man-hours 
since World War II. The subsidy formula, 
which offsets the fact that U.S. wage costs 
are three or four times foreign costs, has 
hitherto floated off the exorbitant settle- 


longshoremen affected along several Brooklyn piers for 


ment. But not this time. This strike coin- 
cides with a more general crisis in the U.S. 
merchant marine. 

President Johnson promised last January to 
introduce a whole new maritime policy to re- 
place the 1936 system. His lively, young (30), 
Maritime Administrator, Nicholas Johnson, 
has not only been scaring the unions and 
owners alike with boyish speeches but has 
threatened to keep new wage increases out 
of the subsidy formula and even disallow in- 
creases of several years past, U.S. shipown- 
ers, both struck and unstruck, are therefore 
fighting for their lives against rising costs, 
foreign competition, and uncertain Govern- 
ment policy. By tonnage, U.S. shipping's 
share of U.S. foreign trade has fallen from 50 
to 9 percent since 1945. Large parts of the 
fleet have been scuttling to Liberian and Pan- 
amanian registry or counting their last days 
as eldering tramps carrying giveaway “food 
for peace” at subsidized rates. The U.S. mar- 
itime picture is gloomy indeed—except in one 
respect. 

The authors of our 1936 subsidy policy, 
chiefly F.D.R. and Joseph D. Kennedy, knew 
what they were about. They wanted a first- 
class, liner-type cargo fleet sailing established 
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routes—and that we have. It is second only 
to the British in size; in quality, second to 
none. The 15 leading U.S. lines (Grace, Lykes, 
Moore-McCormack, United States Lines, etc.) 
run their 300 vessels on a subsidy contract 
which requires them to keep their fleets mod- 
ern; as a result 80 percent of all cargo ves- 
sels in the world capable of more than 20 
knots fly the U.S. flag. If US. foreign trade 
is measured by value instead of by tonnage, 
U.S. ships carry 37 percent of it. 

Nicholas Johnson would like to see the 
Government out of the shipping business 
eventually. He sees no future in passenger 
subsidies and would cut cargo subsidies by 
relying on improved productivity through 
technological change, including such futur- 
istic carriers as undersea pipelines and hydro- 
foils. 

Undoubtedly great technological improve- 
ments lie ahead of ocean shipping, the most 
realistic being specialized bulk cargo ships. 
The industry itself has ordered 35 new auto- 
mated freighters. But much of their auto- 
mation is in the engine room, and MEBA re- 
fuses to agree to any fixed manning schedules 
in advance. This puts all savings from auto- 
mation in doubt—the more so since any mar- 
itime labor settlement is subject to later in- 
terunion whipsawing. 

Some owners have suggested a czar to save 
their industry from further strife and stale- 
mate. Czars seldom solve anything, but this 
one might provide what U.S. shipping des- 
perately needs, a period of labor peace while 
it adjusts to the throes of technological 
change. No new maritime policy will make 
sense until Washington solves this problem. 
The jobs at risk from atuomation will either 
expand with an expanding industry or sink 
with a dead one. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. This is an amendment dealing 
with the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2459) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in 
order to provide for the settlement of 
labor disputes in the maritime industry, 
introduced by Mr. LauscHE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (52 Stat. 965), 
is amended by inserting after title IX the 
following new title X: 

“TITLE X—SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES 

“Sec. 1001. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to eliminate cer- 
tain substantial obstructions to the free flow 
of oceanborne commerce by providing for the 
prompt and orderly settlement of all labor 
disputes which arise within the maritime 
industry. 

“Sec. 1002. (a) For the purposes of this 
title— 

“(1) The term ‘maritime industry’ shall 
include employers, employees, and parties to 
the dispute, as defined in this section. 

“(2) The term ‘employer’ shall include 
owners and operators of all American-flag 
oceangoing vessels and of all auxiliary craft 
such as tugs, lighters, and barges serving 
oceangoing vessels in the waters of the United 
States; employers of longshoremen and all 
other classes of labor engaged in work on 
piers or wharfs in the United States in con- 
nection with handling, receipt, loading, dis- 
charge, and delivery of cargo to or from 
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oceangoing vessels; and, only with respect to 
their shore-based employees in the United 
States, owners and operators of foreign-fiag 
oceangoing vessels. 

“(3) The term ‘employees’ shall include 
all seagoing personnel, licensed or unlicensed, 
and whether supervisory or not, and all other 
employees in the maritime industry (other 
than executive and administrative personnel 
employed ashore) of owners and operators 
of American-flag oceangoing vessels working 
in the United States; all personnel employed 
in the United States by stevedoring com- 
panies servicing oceangoing vessels; all other 
employees engaged on piers and terminals in 
the United States; all employees serving on 
auxiliary craft such as tugs, lighters, and 
barges serving oceangoing vessels in the wa- 
ters of the United States; all pilots rendering 
service to American-flag oceangoing vessels 
in the United States ports; and all personnel 
of foreign-fiag carriers employed ashore in the 
United States. 

“(4) The term ‘United States’ shall in- 
clude its territories, possessions, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(b) For the purposes of sections 1003 and 
1007, the term ‘parties to the dispute’ shall 
include all employers and employees who 
have resorted or who may resort to strike or 
lockout in connection with a labor dispute 
whether or not they may be direct partici- 
pants in such dispute. 

„(e) Where in this title resort to strike or 
lockout or interruption of work is forbidden, 
such prohibition shall include threats, in- 
ducements, picketing, or violence designed 
to induce such strike, lockout, or interrup- 
tion of work, 

“Sec. 1003. There shall be no strike, lock- 
out, or interruption of work in connection 
with any labor dispute within the maritime 
industry. Any such dispute shall be settled 
by the procedures indicated in section 1004 
or if not so settled then by the procedures 
specified in section 1005 hereof. 

“Sec. 1004. The parties to a labor dispute 
within the maritime industry shall make 
every effort to settle such dispute by mutually 
agreed procedures, including one or more of 
the following: 

„(a) Joint consideration by represent- 
atives of all employers and labor organiza- 
tions involved, and then by the highest ap- 
propriate officials of each; 

“(b) In the case of an interunion dispute, 
Pp under article XXI, ‘Settlement 
of Internal Disputes, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’, Congress of Industrial Or- 

tions’ constitution; 

“(c) Reference to an impartial arbitrator 
agreed upon by the employers and labor 
organizations involved; or 

(d) By any other procedure mutually 
agreed among the parties to the dispute. 

“Sec. 1005. (a) If any party to a labor dis- 
pute shall certify to the Secretary of Labor 
that 

“(i) The parties have exhausted their 
efforts to settle such disputes; and 

“(ii) The certifying party has made a bona 
fide and unconditional offer in writing to 
settle such dispute under the procedures of 
section 1004(c) hereof and such offer had 
not within seven days after receipt of such 
offer been accepted by all the other parties 
to the dispute, 
then the settlement procedures provided in 
this section shall govern. 

“(b) The Secretary or his authorized rep- 
resentative shall as promptly as feasible con- 
vene a meeting of all parties to such dis- 
pute. At or promptly after such meeting he 
shall determine, and shall advise the parties— 

“(i) Whether the certification of the party 
invoking his jurisdiction is accurate; and 

“(ii) The tribunal and procedure, within 
the limits provided by this section, best 
adapted to settle the dispute. 

“(c) As promptly as feasible after such 
meeting the Secretary shall— 
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“(i) Appoint a Maritime Disputes Arbiter, 
or a Maritime Disputes Board, consisting of 
one or more impartial persons, to settle the 
dispute; 

“(ii) Prescribe such procedures as seem 
to the Secretary to be desirable; and 

„(in) Fix such dates for conference or 
hearing, and for submission of a decision, 
as shall seem to the Secretary to be desirable. 

(iv) Matters not prescribed by the Secre- 
tary under subparagraphs (ii) and (ili) here- 
of shall be determined and announced by 
the Arbiter or Board. 

“(d) The Secretary, or the Arbiter or the 

Board, as the case may be, shall insure that 
each party to the dispute has a full oppor- 
tunity to be heard. The decision of the 
Arbiter or the Board shall be final, and shall 
not be subject to reexamination or review 
by any person or any court or agency, during 
the term of the labor contract or contracts 
under which it was rendered or, if no such 
contract is in effect, for a period of one 
year. 
“Sec. 1006. (a) The Arbiter or Board shall 
have power to sit and act in any place within 
the United States and to conduct such hear- 
ings, either in public or in private, as he or 
it may deem necessary or proper. 

“(b) The Arbiter or each member of the 
Board shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $100 for each day actually spent by 
him in the work of the Board, together with 
the necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred while serving as a member 
of the Board. 

%% For the purpose of any inquiry or 
mediation conducted by the Arbiter or 
Board appointed under section 1005, the pro- 
visions of sections 9 and 10 (relating to the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act of September 
16, 1914, as amended (15 U.S.C. 49 and 50), 
are hereby made applicable to the powers 
and duties of such Arbiter or Board. 

“Sec. 1007. (a) Any party violating any 
provision of this title shall be Hable in 
damages to any other party injured thereby 
by suit brought in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the 
parties, without respect to the amount in 
controversy and without regard to the citi- 
zenship of the parties. 

“(b) In the event that any party violates 
or threatens to violate section 1003 of this 
title, or fails or threatens to fail to comply 
with any decision settling a labor dispute 
made under section 1004 or 1005 hereof, any 
party aggrieved may petition the United 
States district court in the district in which 
this dispute arose for an order enforcing 
the award or for such other relief as may be 
necessary to effect compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Act; such court shall have 
jurisdiction thereof without regard to the 
Act of March 23, 1932 (47 Stat. 70; 29 U.S.C. 
101-115). 

“Sec. 1008. This title shall govern the set- 
tlement of labor disputes within the mari- 
time industry, as herein defined, and sec- 
tions 206 to 210, inclusive, of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as amended 
(29 U.S.C. 141), shall be inapplicable to 
such disputes. All other provisions of the 
Labor Management Relations Act shall ap- 
ply to the maritime industry, except that if 
any should be contrary to or inconsistent 
with this title, then the provisions of this 
title shall control. The provisions of this 
ttile shall not be applicable with respect to 
any matter which is subject to the provi- 
sions of the Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 
151), as amended from time to time. 

“Sec. 1009. If any provision of this title, 
or application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, the remainder 
of this title and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 
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“Src. 1010. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for expenditure by the Secretary of La- 
bor in carrying out the provisions of this 
title including the payment of the compen- 
sation and expenses of the Arbiter or mem- 
bers of any board appointed under section 
1005 of this title.” 


SHOULD THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 
VALLEY BE SAVED? 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, my 
home State of Connecticut is noted for 
many things. Not the least of these is 
the river which bears the State’s name. 
The Connecticut River winds its way for 
more than 400 miles, from Fourth Con- 
necticut Lake in New Hampshire—200 
yards from the Canadian border—to 
Long Island Sound at Old Saybrook, 
Conn. The river passes through breath- 
taking scenery rolling hills, quiet farm- 
lands, pastures and woods, villages, 
towns, and cities. And the river also 
runs through unsightly industrial de- 
velopments—past ancient factories and 
junkyards, oil tank farms and power- 
plants. 

The river is, for the most part, still a 
thing of beauty. But unless we act very 
soon, it will not be a “joy forever.” The 
Connecticut River Valley, like so many 
other beautiful parts of our Nation, is 
slowly but surely being eaten away. 
The developers are moving in—carving 
out great chunks of landscape. The 
junkyards are moving in with the oil 
tank farms, the powerplants, and all the 
countless hallmarks of our modern 
society. 

Mr. President, we are rapidly reach- 
ing the point where it will no longer be 
possible to ask the question “Should the 
Connecticut River Valley be saved?” Far 
too soon we shall be seriously wondering 
whether any action at all will be able 
to save what is left. 

Mr. President, since 1614, when the 
Dutch mariner Adriaen Block first sailed 
up the river—the touch of man’s hand on 
nature has been heavy. At first the 
river valley was a route for commerce, 
until in the late 1790’s Middletown—then 
the principal river port—was the larg- 
est community in Connecticut. The river 
carried freight, not only in ships but 
in great log drives. And it carried pas- 
sengers, up to 24,000 a year at Hartford, 
arriving in 2,500 vessels. 

Those days are gone now. Roads, rail- 
ways, and air travel have long since 
eclipsed the slow river boat. Now the 
river is becoming a sewer, running be- 
fouled to the sea. One recent observer 
called the Connecticut River the world’s 
most beautifully landscaped cesspool. 

We must clean the Connecticut River 
up, but we must also preserve the beauty 
of its banks, the stillness of its quiet 
coves, its majesty as it winds through 
wooded hills. 

The Connecticut River and its valley 
are priceless assets. They have been 
placed in this generation’s care—and we 
are the stewards for the future. Should 
we allow the inevitable decline to con- 
tinue? Should we give free rein to all 
those impulses and forces which would 
destroy quiet, tear down solitude, and up- 
root the beauty of nature? 
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The process has already startea. It is 
difficult to reverse, and it will be almost 
impossible to reclaim what we have lost. 
But we must make a start. We must pre- 
serve what we have before it is too late, 
before we have lost our heritage and 
failed in our task as trustees. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the establishment of the 
Connecticut River National Parkway and 
Recreation Area, in the States of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire. The proposed legisla- 
tion is designed to be as flexible as pos- 
sible in meeting the need that exists and 
in establishing a suitable scenic and re- 
creation area for the public benefit. 

It provides for an initial comprehen- 
sive study, with a comprehensive review 
of the finding of that study. The basic 
responsibility of carrying forward the 
study, and the task of working out the 
ultimate establishment of a suitable 
area, would be the Secretary of the In- 
terior’s. But the bill makes clear that 
in this endeavor the affected States, 
Political subdivisions, and private agen- 
cies and persons will assist the Secretary, 
and provides for public hearings on the 
boundaries of the parkway at the request 
of the Governors of any affected State. 

The first section of this bill sets forth 
its purpose—to preserve the Connecticut 
River area and appropriate segments of 
land adjoining it in its natural condition 
for the public benefit and for outdoor rec- 
reation generally. The area affected may 
not run the full length of the river. It is 
quite likely, in fact, that the ultimate 
recommendation will affect disconnected 
segments of the river and adjacent areas. 

The bill’s purpose is to take full advan- 
tage of and to retain the priceless nat- 
ural beauty, recreation values, and his- 
toric heritage of this region. The ad- 
ministration of the area would be de- 
signed to protect the essential natural 
values that are present. While the area to 
be established may include scenic roads 
or parkways, the bill specifies that the 
area would not include high-speed high- 
ways. It would be administered for the 
preservation of natural beauty and for 
many different forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion. These would include driving for 
pleasure, walking and hiking, bicycling, 
picknicking, fish and wildlife manage- 
ment, scenic and historic site preserva- 
tion, fishing, hunting, boating, camping, 
riding, winter sports, and other forms of 
public recreation use which the Secretary 
of the Interior considers to be compatible 
with the preservation and administra- 
tion of an area of this type in the public 
interest. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make a well-coordi- 
nated study of the Connecticut River and 
adjacent lands. This study would be 
formulated with full consideration of 
other Federal and State programs and 
studies, including both Federal and 
State highway planning. The study 
would be required to make due allow- 
ance for necessary economic use of the 
river area. Following completion of his 
study, the Secretary of the Interior 
would be required to notify the Gover- 
nors of the respective States, as well as 
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the Federal agencies that may be in- 
volved, and to receive their recommenda- 
tions concerning the boundaries of the 
area that he would propose be estab- 
lished. At the request of the Governor 
of any affected State, the Secretary 
would be required to hold hearings on 
the impact of the proposed parkway and 
its boundaries. Thereafter, the Secre- 
tary would make such adjustments as 
he finds to be desirable in the light of 
the recommendations received. The bill 
would provide flexible and reasonable 
procedure in acquiring land. The bill 
makes it clear that the Secretary should 
carry out his land acquisition procedurrs 
in a manner that will accomplish the 
purposes of the act with a minimum 
impact upon property owners. Accord- 
ingly, in order to permit sufficient fiex- 
ibility in his operations to accomplish 
these purposes, the bill authorizes the 
acceptance of donations and the ac- 
Sani of easements and interests in 
d. 

Mr. President, my bill can give to New 
England what the great Western States 
of our Nation have so long enjoyed 
breathing space, protected lands and a 
place where man can seek refuge from 
the crowded city streets. Last year more 
than 100 million Americans used our 
National Park Service areas. Each year 
the number continues to increase. The 
total number of visitors to the Nation's 
park system soared more than one-third 
in the past 4 years—and there are no 
signs of a lessening in demand. 

As our people become more mobile, 
and as our population crowds together 
in growing metropolitan areas, the need 
for park and recreation space grows. 
Will we consign our children and grand- 
children to a life spent in asphalt play- 
grounds lit by neon signs? Do we really 
want a society bounded by concrete 
highways and filled to the horizon with 
debris of an industrial civilization? 

Man needs cities, but man also needs 
breathing space—peace, quiet—the view 
of a majestic river and of open skies. 

Man needs all these things, and we 
today must do our part to provide them. 
We have the chance in the Connecticut 
Valley, but we will not have it for long. 
We must start now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill remain at the desk 
for 5 days for additional cosponsors, and 
that it be printed in the Recorp with 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and without objection, the bill 
will remain at the desk for 5 days, and 
will be printed in the Rxconp. 

The bill (S. 2460) to authorize the 
establishment of the Connecticut River 
National Parkway and Recreation Area, 
in the States of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and New Hampshire, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
RIBICOFF (for himself and Mr. COTTON), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2460 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That (a) for 
the purposes of preserving the Connecticut 
River area and appropriate segments of land 
adjoining it in their natural condition for 
the public benefit and for outdoor recrea- 
tion generally, and thereby to take full ad- 
vantage of the priceless natural beauty and 
historic heritage that are represented in the 
region of the Connecticut River, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“) is authorized, as here- 
after prescribed, to establish the Connecticut 
River National Parkway and Recreation Area 
(hereinafter referred to as area“). 

(b) The area established pursuant to this 
Act shall be administered so as to protect its 
essential natural values. Such area may in- 
clude scenic roads or parkways to be used by 
passenger-carrying vehicles, but shall not in- 
clude high speed highways. 

(c) The area shall be administered for the 
preservation of natural beauty and for such 
forms of outdoor recreation and objectives 
as driving for pleasure, walking and hiking, 
picnicking, fish and wildlife management, 
scenic and historic site preservation, fishing, 
hunting, boating, camping, riding, bicycling, 
winter sports, and such other forms of out- 
door recreation and use which the Secretary 
considers to be compatible with the preserva- 
tion and administration of the said area for 
the public benefit. 

Sec, 2. (a) In furtherance of the aforesaid 
purposes, the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to make a well coordinated study 
of the Connecticut River and adjacent lands 
from its source to its mouth in order to de- 
termine the most appropriate portions that 
may feasibly be included within the said area. 
Such study shall be coordinated with other 
Federal and State programs relating to out- 
door recreation and natural resource con- 
servation. It shall take into consideration 
other planning activities relating to the par- 
ticular region in order that a flexible plan 
may be prepared to accomplish the purposes 
of this act and in order that such establish- 
ment may have a minimum impact upon 
other essential operations and activities in 
the Connecticut River area generally. The 
study shall be coordinated also with highway 
planning, Federal and State, and shall make 
due allowance for necessary economic use 
of the river area. 

(b) After completion of his study here- 
under, the Secretary shall notify the Gov- 
ernors of the respective States that are di- 
rectly involved and the heads of Federal 
agencies having particular interest in the 
matter with regard to the boundaries that 
he proposes to establish for the said area, 
together with other pertinent information. 
A period of 90 days shall be allowed by the 
Secretary for consideration of his proposed 
plan and for the receipt of any recommenda- 
tions thereon. At the request of any such 
Governor, the Secretary shall hold public 
hearings to receive additional views and rec- 
ommendations concerning such proposed 
boundaries of the area. Following his con- 
sideration of recommendations received, and 
the making of such adjustments as he finds 
are desirable, the Secretary is authorized to 
establish the Connecticut River National 
Parkway and Recreation Area by the issuance 
of notice of the boundaries thereof, which 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 
The boundaries of the area may include such 
portions of the said Connecticut River and 
contiguous or noncontiguous portions of the 
land adjoining the river as the Secretary 
determines from his study to be desirable. 

(c) Following establishment of the bound- 
aries of the said area, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall inaugurate a flexible proce- 
dure relating to necessary land and water 
acquisitions or control of the area for pur- 
poses of this Act. For these purposes, he is 
authorized to accept donations of real or 
personal property; to acquire interests in 
land, including easements, when he finds 
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this procedure to be adequate in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act; and where he 
finds it to be necessary, he is authorized to 
purchase or to acquire in such manner as 
he shall consider to be in the public interest 
lands and waters, or interests therein, within 
the area established pursuant to this Act: 
Provided, That in carrying out these activi- 
ties, it is the intent of the Congress that 
the Secretary shall carry out such activities 
in a manner that will accomplish the pur- 
poses of this Act with a minimum impact 
upon private property owners. The States 
as well as political subdivisions and private 
agencies and persons are invited and en- 
couraged to assist in bringing about the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Connecticut River National 
Parkway and Recreation Area shall be ad- 
ministered, protected, and developed in ac- 
cordance with such laws as may be available 
to the Secretary for the conservation and 
management of the natural resources; utiliz- 
ing to the fullest extent such laws he finds 
will best serve the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. COTTON. As one who lives on 
the Connecticut River, and in the State 
in which it rises, I commend the Senator 
from Connecticut for the introduction of 
this measure. I ask that I be associated 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iam pleased to have 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire listed as a cosponsor. 


FOREIGN GIFTS AND DECORATIONS 
ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to grant the consent of the 
Congress to the acceptance of certain 
gifts and decorations from foreign gov- 
ernments, and for other purposes. 

This legislation was transmitted to the 
Senate by the Department of State on 
August 23 and I am introducing it so 
there may be a specific bill to which the 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the end of my remarks there 
be printed in the Recor the letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations, Douglas MacArthur 
II, together witi the bill, previous cor- 
respondence with the Department of 
State on this subject and my statement 
to the Senate of July 18, 1963. 

I am pleased that the executive branch 
after 2 years of thought has finally been 
able to agree on a constructive alterna- 
tive to the suggestion I made in 1963 
and to the approach recommended by 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] in S. 952 introduced on Febru- 
ary 2, 1965. 

As the Senate will recall, the subject 
of foreign decorations has been a trou- 
blesome one and for many years the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has at- 
tempted to develop guidelines for dealing 
with it. Although I have not had op- 
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portunity to study the draft bill closely, 
it appears to be helpful in this endeavor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
correspondence, and statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2463) to grant the consent 
of the Congress to the acceptance of 
certain gifts and decorations from for- 
eign governments, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this act 
may be cited as the “Foreign Gifts and 
Decorations Act of 1965.“ 

Sec. 2. In this Act: 

(1) The term “person” includes every per- 
son who occupies an office or a position in 
the Executive Branch of the Government of 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, the Canal Zone Government, and the 
Government of the District of Columbia, or 
is a member of the armed forces of the 
United States, or a member of the family 
and household of any such person. 

(2) The term “foreign government” in- 
cludes every foreign government and every 
official, agent, or representative thereof. 

(3) The term gift“ includes any present 
or thing, other than a decoration, tendered 
by or received from a foreign government. 

(4) The term “decoration” includes any 
order, device, medal, badge, insignia or em- 
blem tendered by or received from a foreign 
government. 

Sec. 3. No person shall request or otherwise 
encourage the tender of a gift or decoration. 

Sec. 4. Congress hereby gives its consent 
to a person to accept and retain a gift of 
minimal value tendered or received as a 
souvenir or mark of courtesy. A gift of 
more than minimal value may also be ac- 
cepted by a person when it appears that to 
refuse the gift would be likely to cause of- 
fense or embarrassment or otherwise ad- 
versely affect the foreign relations of the 
United States; however, gifts of more than 
minimal value shall be deemed to have been 
accepted on behalf of the United States and 
shall be deposited by the donee for use and 
disposal as the property of the United States 
in accordance with the rules and regulations 
issued pursuant to this Act. 

Sec. 5. Congress hereby gives its consent 
to a person to accept, retain, and wear a 
decoration which has been tendered in rec- 
ognition of active field service in time of 
combat operations or which has been 
awarded for other outstanding or unusually 
meritorious performance, subject to the ap- 
proval of the head of the executive office or 
executive department or agency in which 
such person is employed and the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State. In the absence of 
such approval and concurrence, the decora- 
tion shall be deposited by the donee for use 
and disposal as the property of the United 
States in accordance with the rules and reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to this Act. 

Src. 6. Any gift or decoration on deposit 
with the Department of State on the date 
of enactment of this Act shall, when ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State and the 
appropriate head of office, department, or 
agency, be released to the donee or his legal 
representative. Such donee may, if author- 
ized, be entitled to wear any decoration so 
approved. A gift or decoration not approved 
for release, because of any special or un- 
usual circumstances involved, shall be 


deemed a gift to the United States and shall 
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be deposited by the donee in accordance 
with the rules and regulations issued pur- 
suant to this Act. 

Sec. 7. Rules and regulations to carry out 
the purposes of this Act may be prescribed 
by or under the authority of the President. 

Sec. 8. (1) Section 2 of the Act of January 
31. 1881, 21 Stat. 604 (5 U.S.C. 114), is 
amended by striking out the word “No” at 
the beginning of the section and substitut- 
ing the words “Except as otherwise provided 
in the Foreign Gifts and Decorations Act of 
1965, no”. 

(2) Section 3 of the Act of January 31, 
1881, 21 Stat. 604 (5 U.S.C. 115), is amended 
by striking out the word “Any” at the 
beginning of the section and substituting 
the words “Except as otherwise provided in 
the Foreign Gifts and Decorations Act of 
1965, any”. 

(3) Section 1002 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, 60 Stat. 1030, as amended (22 
US.C. 804), is further amended by deleting 
the first sentence and by striking out the 
word “however” in the second sentence. 


The correspondence and statement 
presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT are as fol- 
lows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 23, 1965. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to previous 
correspondence on the subject of the accept- 
ance of gifts and decorations presented by 
foreign governments to officers and em- 
ployees of the United States, including a 
draft bill (S. 952) introduced this session by 
Senator Cooper on which the Department 
Was requested to comment. 

The Department very much regrets the 
delay in replying substantively on this mat- 
ter. There is transmitted herewith for the 
consideration of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations a draft of new legislation “to grant 
the consent of the Congress to the accept- 
ance of certain gifts and decorations from 
foreign governments, and for other pur- 
poses,” which, it is believed, will relieve the 
Congress of the periodic burden of having 
to determine whether or not retired 
for whom the Department of State is holding 
gifts and decorations tendered by foreign 
governments may receive such articles. 

This proposed legislation is the outgrowth 
of studies made by various departments and 
agencies since 1958. It also results from con- 
gressional requests to review this matter. 
Recently the Department of State, together 
with other interested agencies, reexamined 
the entire problem of gifts and decorations 
tendered by foreign governments or officials 
thereof to persons in the service of the 
United States and to members of their fami- 
lies. These agencies reviewed all prior mate- 
rial, documents, and reports on this subject 
beginning with the constitutional provision 
(art. 1, sec. 9, clause 8) which provides 
that “No title of nobility shall be granted 
by the United States: And no holding 
any office of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince, 
or foreign state.” It was noted that as far 
back as 1910 the Congress had given this 
matter serious thought and that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee expressed itself 
in terms that are similar to, but somewhat 
more restrictive than, those that are found 
in the provisions of the suggested draft leg- 
islation (S. Rept. No. 373, Gist Cong., 2d 
sess. 2). 

The conclusions reached by interagency 
consultations were to the effect that not only 
should the Congress be relieved of this pe- 
riodic burden but, in addition, the Depart- 
ment of State should not be required to store 
quantities of articles for long periods of time, 
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and that, most importantly, certain ground 
rules should be laid down concerning the ac- 
ceptance of gifts and decorations, as well as 
the wearing of the latter, by persons in the 
service of the United States and members of 
their families who are their dependents and 
reside with them. The provisions set forth 
in the attached draft of legislation would, 
in the view of the Department of State, ac- 
complish these p In brief, they 
would: (1) make clear that gifts and decora- 
tions from foreign governments are not to be 
requested or otherwise encouraged; (2) grant 
congressional consent only for the receipt of 
gifts of minimal value (to be fixed at $50 or 
less by regulation), and provide that when 
gifts of greater value must be accepted to 
avoid offense to the foreign state donor, such 
gifts become the property of the United 
States and will be disposed of as such; (3) 
grant congressional consent for the accept- 
ance and wearing of decorations only if pre- 
sented for combat service or for outstanding 
or unusually meritorious performance and 
only if approved by the appropriate agency 
head and the Secretary of State; and (4) au- 
thorize the release of all gifts and decorations 
presented in the past and now held by the 
Department of State provided such release 
is approved by the appropriate agency head 
and the Secretary of State. 

The enactment of the proposed legislation 
would call for no expenditure in funds and, 
indeed, would result in a monetary saving 
to the Department of State in that the ware- 
house expense, floor space, and time of em- 
ployees now consumed in connection with 
material stored by the Department of State 
would be considerably curtailed. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration’s 
program, there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this proposal for the considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 14, 1965. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I wish to acknowl- 
edge your letter of April 30, 1965, addressed 
to the Secretary on the subject of legislation 
having to do with the delivery of foreign 
decorations and gifts to retired officers of 
the U.S. Government. The Department 
deeply regrets the long delay involved in sub- 
mitting to the committee the Department’s 
views on this important matter. 

As you may recall, under date of October 
19, 1964, the Department stated that it had 
undertaken a full review of the problems 
relating to the receipt of presents, decora- 
tions, or other things conferred or presented 
by foreign governments to or on behalf of 
Officers of the United States, and that it was 
hopeful of presenting legislation which 
would dispose of a number of problems re- 
lating thereto. 

There have been numerous meetings of 
the representatives of the interested execu- 
tive departments and agencies and our peo- 
ple over a period of many months, and I am 
pleased to report that the Department has 
now incorporated its views into a drait bill 
which, under date of May 3, 1965, was sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget for ap- 
proval prior to transmittal to the Congress. 

I sincerely hope that the Department will 
be in a position to transmit this bill to the 
Congress in the immediate future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovcias MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 
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APRIL 30, 1965. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. SECRETARY: It is a relatively 


minor matter, but I am disturbed that the 
Department has apparently not seen fit to 
give me substantive replies to letters which 
I have written dated July 22, 1963, September 
18, 1964, and February 4, 1965, on the subject 
of legislation related to the delivery of for- 
eign decorations to retired officers of the U.S. 
Government. 

I first introduced an amendment on July 
18, 1963, designed to simplify procedures for 
the delivery of decorations and to avoid con- 
sideration every 4 years of long lists of re- 
tired officials who had asked to be authorized 
to receive decorations conferred upon them 
prior to retirement. While I have been 
awaiting the comments of the Department 
on this proposal, a similar proposal has been 
introduced in the Senate (S. 952) upon 
which I asked for comments over 2 months 
ago, on February 5. In the meantime a re- 
lated bill (H.R. 3045) has been introduced 
in the House and favorably reported which 
seems designed to protect the interests of 
military personnel of the U.S. Government in 
Vietnam but which does not consider similar 
problems which may arise in connection with 
the service of civilian personnel of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Could I have the comments of the Depart- 
ment of State? Perhaps the place to start 
would be to send an answer to my letter of 
February 5. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1964. 
Hon. DEAN Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I refer to my letter to 
you of July 22, 1963, on the subject of omni- 
bus decorations legislation, to which I have 
received no reply. 

Since that time, the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate have passed H.R. 12342, 
the latter with amendments which are now 
pending in the House. I am hopeful that 
the bill be enacted. 

However, since the law (5 U.S.C. 115a) re- 
quired that every odd-numbered Congress 
be furnished with a list of retired U.S. Gov- 
ernment personnel for which the Depart- 
ment is holding decorations, it appears that 
the Congress will be confronted with this 
issue again in the 89th Congress. 

When, pursuant to this law, the Depart- 
ment submits its list to the 89th Congress, 
I would very much appreciate having its 
comments on the amendment I suggested 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109, 
part 10, page 12818, a copy of which is en- 
closed. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 22, 1963. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: There are enclosed 
tearsheets from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 18 containing my remarks upon the 
introduction (by request) of the Depart- 
ment’s draft omnibus decorations bill. 

I would very much appreciate having the 
Department’s comments on the marked par- 
agraphs in this statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman, 
AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN RETIRED AND 

OTHER PERSONNEL To ACCEPT AND WEAR 

DECORATIONS, ETC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by request, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, & bill 
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to authorize certain retired and other per- 
sonnel of the U.S. Government to accept 
and wear decorations, presents, and other 
things tendered them by certain foreign 
governments. 

The proposed legislation has been request- 
ed by the Secretary oi State and I am intro- 
ducing it in order that there may be a spe- 
cific bill to which Members of the Senate 
and the public may direct their attention 
and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is considered 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In fact, I would be glad to give serious 
consideration to an amendment which 
would authorize the Secretary of State on 
a permanent basis to deliver these awards, 
decorations, and other things, to the recipi- 
ents after he has received certification of 
their retired status. I cannot imagine that 
the authors of our Constitution in provid- 
ing that “No person holding any office of 
profit or trust” shall accept a present or 
a decoration from a foreign government 
without the consent of Congress, would have 
considered every single person, receiving a 
few dollars a year in retirement benefits, to 
be holding an “office of profit or trust” under 
the Constitution. It seems absurd that for- 
mer Government officials and employees, who 
do not draw pensions, can get their decora- 
tions automatically, while those who do 
draw pensions, no matter how small, have 
to have congressional authorization. It does 
not appear to me that that is the point with 
which the Founding Fathers were concerned. 
In order to stimulate discussion of this ap- 
proach I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point a 
draft of an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me. 

There being no objection, the amendment 
intended to be proposed by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“SUGGESTED AMENDMENT 


“Sec. 3. The act of January 31, 1881 (5 
U.S.C. 115), is amended as follows: 

“‘Strike out the comma and insert a 
period after the word “person,” and add the 
following sentence: 

Such present, decoration, or other 
thing shall be delivered by the Department 
of State to the individual upon receipt of a 
certified affidavit stating that he has retired 
from the office of profit or trust held by 
him under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from the 
Secretary of State, dated May 28, 1963, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

May 28, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: There is sub- 
mitted herewith a draft bill to authorize 
certain retired and other personnel of the 
U.S. Government to accept and wear decora- 
tions, presents, and other things tendered 
them by certain foreign governments. This 
bill embodies and brings up to date the draft 
bill submitted to you on February 6, 1962, 
but not enacted. 

The Department is required by the act of 
January 31, 1881 (5 U.S.C. 115), to hold in its 
custody awards for active and retired person- 
nel of the U.S. Government. The growing 
accumulation of awards which the Depart- 
ment is required to hold presents an ever in- 
creasing problem and related workload to 
the Department, other Government agencies, 
and the Congress and results in thousands 
of inquiries from interested parties. Al- 
though the draft bill contains only the 
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mames of those persons who have retired 
within the last 5 years, it will provide sub- 
stantial relief if favorable consideration is 
given by the Congress. 

From the standpoint of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, the Department 
perceives no objection to the acceptance by 
these persons of the decorations, presents, 
and other things tendered by the foreign 
countries indicated in the attached bill and 
recommends that it be given favorable con- 
sideration. 

A similar communication has been for- 
warded to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Department that there is no objection from 
the standpoint of the administration’s pro- 
gram to the submission of this proposal to 
the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean RUSK. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I should like 
to point out that while the bill is very bulky, 
133 pages of the 145 pages are devoted to the 
Military Establishment, 3 to the Department 
of State, and only three-quarters of a page 
to Members of Congress. The recognition 
by foreign governments is certainly not de- 
voted to the civilian branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1910) to authorize certain re- 
tired and other personnel of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to accept and wear decorations, pres- 
ents, and other things tendered them by 
certain foreign governments, introduced by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1965—AMENDMENT 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EGG MARKETING ORDER— 
AMENDMENT NO. 423 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer for 
myself and Mr. McGovern an amend- 
ment to H.R. 9811, the proposed Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965. 

Our amendment would amend the 
Agriculture Marketing Act of 1937 to au- 
thorize an egg marketing order. Such an 
order would provide for allocation among 
table egg producers of the estimated hu- 
man egg consumption during specified 
periods. 

The procedure to be followed is simi- 
lar to that used for other marketing 
orders. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would publish a proposed order and hear- 
ings would be held, followed by a refer- 
endum among eligible producers. A 
majority would have to approve before 
the order would go into effect. Thus our 
proposed amendment is only enabling 
legislation. 

Among other things, the purpose of 
such an order would be to (1) improve 
the economic conditions of producers of 
eggs for human consumption, and (2) 
insure the public interest by keeping egg 
production widespread, in the hands of 
many people instead of a few. Preven- 
tion of monopoly is the best insurance 
against exploitation of the public. Dis- 
persion is also a protection against dis- 
aster to our total egg supply. 

There are approximately 150 Federal 
and State marketing orders in effect to- 
day covering a wide variety of com- 
modities including fruits, vegetables, tree 
nuts, cranberries and milk among others. 
I am told that a survey conducted among 
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those directing these orders indicates 
that they have resulted in developing 
order out of chaos, eliminating cutthroat 
activities in most cases and stabilizing 
the price structure of the commodities 
involved. 

Egg producers in my State are in dire 
straits. In 1957 gross cash receipts from 
egg production amounted to $92.2 mil- 
lion. In 1958, it dropped to $90.6 million, 
a loss of $1.6 million. In 1959, the cash 
receipts dropped to $72.6 million, a dras- 
tic reduction of $18.0 million. And in 
1964, preliminary estimates indicate that 
cash receipts from eggs will amount to 
only $49.7 million. This represents a 
total drop in an 8-year period of $42.5 
million. 

As of January 1, 1959, the number of 
farmers keeping poultry flocks in my 
State was 9,200. As of January 1, 1965, 
this figure was reduced to 3,900. Thus 
5,200 farmers who kept poultry flocks 
went completely out of business. A simi- 
lar decline has occurred in a number of 
other States. If we do not do something 
about this trend, we shall soon find a 
handful of giants in complete control of 
egg production, a situation in nobody’s 
interest. 

There are no subsidies provided in this 
legislation. But there is provision for 
purchases of eggs and egg products on 
the open market by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in times of oversupply. Un- 
der our amendment these purchases and 
administration of this program will be 
financed by the producers themselves 
through an assessment at either the 
hatchery, producer, or egg processor 
level. 

This amendment would give egg pro- 
ducers the right, enjoyed by so many 
other farmers, to decide whether they 
want a marketing order. I emphasize 
again that the costs of this program 
would be borne entirely by the egg 
farmers themselves. 

I ask that the amendment be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 423) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows : 

On page 54, line 12, insert the following 
new title: 

“TITLE VII, EGGS 

“Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Subsection 8c(2)(B) is amended (a) 
by inserting ‘and laying chickens, which, 
when used in this title, shall be deemed to 
include baby chicks and pullets produced, 
acquired, or handled for the production of 
table eggs,’ after ‘turkeys’ where it first ap- 
pears; (b) by inserting ‘and chicken table 
and hatching eggs other than chicken hatch- 
ing eggs used for producing poultry meat,’ 
after ‘turkey hatching eggs’ where it first 
appears; (c) by inserting ‘except as to liquid, 
frozen, or dried chicken eggs’ after the phrase 
‘Including canned or frozen commodities or 
products’ where it first appears; and (d) by 
striking the word ‘and’ where it first appears 
in (ii) and inserting a comma in lieu thereof, 
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and striking the period in (ii) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘, and (iii) 
chicken table eggs, chicken hatching eggs, 
laying chicken hens, baby chicks and pullets 
may be treated as individual commodities 
under individual orders or may be combined 
in any combination under one order and 
treated as a single commodity for the purpose 
of regulating the quantity of chicken table 
eggs to be marketed in order to improve the 
economic conditions of chicken table egg 
producers.’ 

“(2) By adding a new subsection as fol- 
lows: 


80 (20) LAYING CHICKENS AND CHICKEN 
TABLE Ecos: TERM AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF ORDERS 


In the case of laying chickens and chick- 
en table eggs, orders issued pursuant to this 
subsection shall contain one or more of the 
following terms and conditions and (except 
as provided in subsection 6, other than para- 
graphs (D), (E), (F). (G), (H), and (I) 
thereof, and subsection 7 of this section) no 
others; for the purpose of this section the 
hatching of baby chicks shall be considered 
handling of hatching eggs; and further for 
the purpose of this subsection it is deter- 
mined that by reason of the widespread pro- 
duction and handling of laying chickens and 
chicken table and hatching eggs throughout 
the United States and the competition in 
marketing of such commodities throughout 
the United States all handling of such com- 
modities is in interstate commerce or directly 
burdens or affects such commerce in laying 
chickens and chicken table and hatching eggs 
in the United States. 

“*(A) Limiting or providing methods for 
the limitation of the total quantity of laying 
chickens which may be marketed or other- 
wise handled during any specified period or 
periods by any or all handlers thereof. 

„) Distinguishing, or providing meth- 
ods for distinguishing, the different persons 
in the chicken table egg industry involved 
in the production and marketing of such 
eggs, including, but not restricted to, defin- 
ing and classifying such groups of persons 
and providing for such different terms and 
conditions applicable to persons within each 
such class and to such classes as is deter- 
mined to be appropriate to effectuate the 
purpose of the program in an equitable man- 
ner. Producer status may be limited to per- 
sons having a flock of laying chickens above 
a certain size where the Secretary determines, 
after hearing, that the regulation of the 
marketing of eggs from smaller flocks is not 
necessary to effectuate the policy of the Act 
and would impose an unwarranted burden 
upon the owners thereof or unnecessarily 
burden the administration of the order. 

“*(C) Determining, or providing methods 
for determining, the desirable quantity of 
chicken table eggs to be produced and mar- 
keted during any period and the desirable 
quantity of laying chickens necessary to al- 
low the production and marketing of such 
desirable quantity of chicken eggs as de- 
termined. Table eggs shall be defined as edi- 
ble eggs for human consumption other than 
those used for hatching. 

%) Allotting, or providing methods for 
allotting, the total quantity of laying chick- 
ens or chicken table eggs available or to be 
available during a specified period, or pe- 
riods, equitably among chicken table egg pro- 
ducers upon the basis of the total quantity of 
laying chickens acquired by each producer, 
or chicken table eggs marketed by each pro- 
ducer, during such prior period which the 
Secretary determined to be representative, 
and the size, production and age of the lay- 
ing chicks in his current flock(s), due al- 
lowance being made in the provisions of the 
order for abnormal conditions, hardship cases 
and producers who did not produce chicken 
table eggs during all or part of the represent- 
ative period; such apportionment shall con- 
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stitute an allotment fixed for the producer 
within the meaning of subsection 8a(5) of 
this title. 

„E) When allotments for producers with 
respect to laying chickens or chicken table 
eggs have been established under this sec- 
tion, the order may contain provisions al- 
lotting or providing a method for allotting 
the quantity which any handler may handle 
so that any and all handlers will be limited 
as to each producer to the quantity allotted 
to each producer, and such allotment shall 
constitute an allotment fixed for each han- 
dier within the meaning of subsection 8a(5) 
of this title. 

„F) Providing for a market diversion 
program for chicken table eggs and/or laying 
chickens which may include open market 
purchases of chicken table eggs, and liquid, 
frozen, or dried eggs, of any grade, size, type, 
or quality, when the Secretary determines 
that the then current or the estimated price 
for chicken table eggs is such that the aver- 
age return therefor to producers would not 
be reasonable in view of the prices of feed, 
the available supplies of feeds, economic con- 
ditions affecting table egg production, and 
other economic conditions which affect mar- 
ket supply and demand for chicken table 
eggs in the production area, and providing 
for the distribution of the net return de- 
rived from the disposition of such egg or lay- 
ing chickens to the market diversion fund 
and any amount determined by the Secre- 
tary to be in excess of such funds require- 
ments to be equitably distributed among 
those contributing to such fund. 

““(G) Establishing or providing for the 
establishment of marketing research and 
development projects designed to assist, im- 
prove, or promote the marketing, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of eggs or egg prod- 
ucts; the expense of such projects to be paid 
from funds collected pursuant to the mar- 
keting orders, 

„E) Subsections 8c(8), 8c(9), the first 
section of 8c(10), 8c(11), 8c(12), 8c(13) (B), 
and 80 (19) of this title shall not be applica- 
ble to orders issued under this subsection. 

“*(I) The authorization for provisions 
contained in subsection 8c(7)(D) shall be 
applicable to orders containing provisions 
under this subsection with the same force 
and effect as though this subsection was 
specified therein.’ 

“(3) By adding a new subsection 8c(21) 
as follows: 


80 (21) PRODUCER REFERENDUM FOR APPROV- 
ING ORDERS APPLICABLE TO LAYING 
CHICKENS AND CHICKEN TABLE 
Ecos 

The Secretary shall conduct a referen- 
dum among chicken table egg producers for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the is- 
suance of an order under subsection 8c(20) 
is approved or favored by them. For the 
purpose of such a referendum a chicken table 
egg producer shall be a person (a) who pro- 
vides the labor for caring for a flock of egg 
producing hens, which flock would be subject 
to an order, if approved, and (b) who has 
an interest in the resulting egg production, 
and (c) who owns or leases and operates the 
producing facilities resulting in production 
of chicken table eggs subject to the order. 
No order shall be issued under this section 
unless approved by more than one-half of 
the eligible producers voting in said referen- 
dum. The terms and conditions of the pro- 
posed order shall be described by the Secre- 
tary in the ballot used in the conduct of the 
referendum. The nature, content, or extent 
of such description shall not be a basis for 
attacking the legality of the order or any 
action relating thereto.’ 

“(4) The prefatory language of subsection 
6080 (6) is amended by inserting after the 
words ‘other than’ as they first appear, the 
words ‘laying chickens, chicken table eggs, 
and’. 
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“(5) Subsection 10(b) (2) (ii) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
Orders issued under subsection 8c(20) may 
provide for such assessments to be paid only 
by handlers of baby chicks, laying chickens, 
or chicken table eggs and, further, if the 
order provides for a market diversion pro- 
gram for chicken table eggs, the Secretary 
may determine the amount of funds neces- 
sary for such a market diversion program and 
this amount shall be assessed upon all han- 
dlers of chicken table eggs and each such 
handler shall pay his pro rata share of this 
amount to the authority or agency estab- 
lished to administer the order: . 
however, That the may, after hear- 
ing, establish such quantities of chicken ta- 
ble eggs handled as he determines neces- 
sary to be exempt from both the adminis- 
trative and market diversion assesments to 
avoid unnecessary burdens on handlers and, 
further, that the Secretary, after hearing, 
May determine at what point in the han- 
dling of baby chicks, chickens for laying, or 
chicken table eggs such assessments shall 
attach.’ 

“Renumber the present title VII, ‘title 
vor.” 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE BOARD OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, OKALOOSA 
COUNTY, FLA.—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 424 
Mr. MORSE proposed an amendment, 
to the bill (H.R. 4905) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of 
the Federal Government to the Board of 

Public Instruction, Okaloosa County, 

Fla., which was ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 2200) to amend 
the act of March 2, 1944, defining non- 
fat dry milk” so as to include within the 
meaning of such term nonfat dry milk 
to which vitamin A or D has been added, 
the name of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at its next 
printing, I ask unanimous consent that 
the name of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2331) to provide for repair 
by the District of Columbia, at the ex- 
pense of the owner, of buildings violating 
the District of Columbia housing regula- 
tions, and to make tenants evicted from 
unsafe and insanitary buildings in the 
District of Columbia eligible for reloca- 
tion payments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 18, 1965, the names of 
Mr. Dominick, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. 
Srmupson were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 50) to express the sense of the 
Congress on including trust territories in 
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the Pacific in the State of Hawaii, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Fone (for himself and 
other Senators) on August 18, 1965. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 44. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 198 entitled “The 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions”; and 

S. Con. Res. 45. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the “Catalog of Federal Aids to State and 
Local Governments” and the 1965 supple- 
ment thereto. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4750) to 
provide an extension of the interest 
equalization tax, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. MLS, 
Mr. Kd of California, Mr. Boces, Mr. 
Kock, Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. 
Urr were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
oi the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H.R.6007. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the pro- 
motion of qualified Reserve officers of the 
Air Force to the Reserve grades of brigadier 
general and major general; and 

H.R. 7596. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to remove inequities in the ac- 
tive duty promotion opportunity of certain 
Air Force officers. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 2263. An act to provide for an ob- 
jective, thorough, and nationwide analysis 
and reevaluation of the extent and means of 
resolving the critical shortage of qualified 


manpower in the field of correctional re- 
habilitation; and 


H.R. 3329. An act to incorporate the Youth 
Councils on Civil Affairs, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 2580) 
to amend the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, and for other purposes, in which 
5 the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 8639) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 2580) to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
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for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ACTION TO CURB VIOLENCE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
August 16 edition of the Forrest City 
Times-Herald contained a timely and 
thought-provoking editorial by its editor, 
Mr. Bonner McCollum, which I believe 
should be read and pondered by every 
Member of this body. The views ex- 
pressed by Mr. McCollum in his editorial 
are serious and worthy of our earnest 
consideration and attention. 

The Senate should give immediate 
thought to legislation designed to curb 
violence now taking place in the United 
States. We have a responsibility to meet 
the challenge of lawlessness and violence 
which is sweeping through our Nation. 
As I have said before, we cannot have 
a Great Society until we have a safe 
society. Crime, violence and looting 
must be stopped. This is a basic prereq- 
uisite to tranquillity in any civilized 
society. We cannot hope to attain maxi- 
mum progress in resolving other major 
problems if we do not first find a solution 
to the lawlessness now plaguing us. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
McCollum’s editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As We SEE Ir 
(By Bonner McCollum) 

Thought for today: “Man became free 
when he recognized that he was subject to 
law.“ WIL. Duranr, “The Life of Greece.” 

We agree with the statement made last 
weekend by Evangelis“ Billy Graham that 
Congress should take action immediately to 
curb the violence that is rocking the Nation. 

Graham said the situation is growing so 
serious that the Nation’s lawmakers should 
drop other legislative considerations im- 
mediately and “devise new laws to curb the 
type of violence that is going on in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Massachusetts.” 

Graham said he believes “sinister forces 
in the country are trying to set race against 
race and class against class with the ruthless 
objective of overthrowing the Government. 

“In this dangerous situation,” he said, “we 
need new tough laws, as well as a great spirit- 
ual awakening in America.” 

He said he believes the riots taking place 
in Los Angeles, Chicago, and Massachusetts 
are “only the beginning—a dress rehearsal 
for revolution.” 

Graham, who began his evangelist career 
in California, said friends of his in southern 
California have told him that many people 
there are now getting guns to protect them- 
selves against lawless elements. 

“I never dreamed that I would see this in 
America,” Graham concluded. 

President Johnson and others on the Great 
Society team appear committed to bringing 
to reality Huey Long’s famous slogan, “Every 
man a king.” Poverty is on the way out: 
Big Brother will provide for your children’s 
education and care for your aging parents. 
You'll get help on your rent if you need it— 
and your legal bills if you can’t afford them. 

In other words, our Government seems to 
think all the mugging, looting, and rioting 
now talking place in this country are the 
inevitable accompaniment of poverty. What 
about the Pilgrims who settled this coun- 
try—made it the great Nation it is today? 
If we remember our American history cor- 
rectly, those early settlers all—with rare ex- 
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ceptions—had to fight poverty. Yet they did 
not turn to looting and rioting. Their rec- 
ord is not a long series of crime, but a saga 
of conquering the wilderness and the 
desert—yes, and the slums, too—by toil and 
courage and thrift and a high sense of 
morality that they impressed upon their 
children. 

This “something for nothing” philosophy 
might well be the root of our trouble in 
America today. If we might borrow from 
a well-known commercial phrase, the 
“Please—I'd rather do it myself” philosophy 
is going to have to replace the “something 
for nothing“ line of thinking if we are ever 
going to enjoy real freedom. For that’s the 
essence of freedom—earning your own way 
and being beholden to no man. 

In closing, we call attention to a bill in 
Washington to provide funds to beautify our 
cities. With the situation now existing in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and other large cities, 
any loose change Big Brother has might well 
be spent in making our cities safe first. 
Otherwise, nobody's going to know whether 
they're beautiful or not. 

We suggest you write your Congressmen 
and Senator and urge them to take imme- 
diate steps to curb the violence now taking 
place in America. As we see it, this is more 
important than all the efforts of the Great 
Society team to create a Garden of Eden. 


PRICE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
WHEAT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, yester- 
day morning I offered an amendment to 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 and 
requested that it be printed and lie on 
the desk until the Senate considered pro- 
posed farm legislation. The number of 
the amendment is 422 and provides that 
notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall not make any sales of wheat at less 
than 110 percent of current support 
prices plus reasonable carrying charges. 

This morning I wish to offer for the 
record a letter signed by Walter C. 
Peirce, president of the Kansas Farm 
Bureau and Martin J. Byrne, president 
of the Kansas Farmers Union, on the re- 
lease price of CCC stocks of wheat. 

The presidents of these two major 
farm organizations in my own State urge 
that we write in the pending farm leg- 
islation a provision which will substan- 
tially raise the level at which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to move 
SS wheat into the mar- 

et. 

Resolutions adopted by both of these 
farm organizations call for the release of 
CCC wheat stocks at not less than 125 
percent of the loan rate plus carrying 
charges. 

Mr. President, I hope after we consider 
and take final action on farm legislation 
this year that we will give serious con- 
sideration to their request. 

One paragraph in the letter states: 

If this section of the law covered the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s authority to release 
wheat was changed so that wheat could only 
be released at a higher level, it would tend 
to give the cash market an opportunity to 
rise and the increased cash price of wheat 


would result in greater income to wheat 
producers. 


It is generally agreed that the present 
release price for CCC stocks of wheat 
at 105 percent of the loan rate plus carry- 
ing charges is unfair to the wheat pro- 
ducers of our Nation. 
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I shall press for consideration of my 
amendment when it is before the Senate 
for final action. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
signed by the president of the Kansas 
Farm Bureau and the president of the 
Kansas Farmers Union be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KANSAS FARM BUREAU, 
Manhattan, Kans., July 27, 1965. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CARLSON: This is a joint 
statement from Kansas Farm Bureau and 
Kansas Farmers Union on the release price 
of CCC stocks of wheat. 

The section in the present law which 
governs the sale of wheat owned by the Fed- 
eral Government authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to move Government-owned 
wheat into the market when the cash price 
reaches a level equal to 105 percent of the 
support price plus the carrying charges. The 

of Agricuiture has exercised this 

authority and, by so doing, has placed a 

price on wheat in the marketplace 

at this level and, in effect, created a need- 

lessly low cash price for wheat received by 
producers. 

In other words, this prictice results in the 
unusual and absurd situation of using the 
weight and size of the Government stocks 
of wheat to break the market price. In 
addition the normal price relationship for 
high-quality wheat is disturbed and large 
quantities of high quality wheat which are 
needed for our domestic and export markets 
are now being fed to livestock. This reduces 
the income of a segment of the Government's 
own citizens—the wheat producers. 

If this section of the law covered the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture's authority to release 
wheat was changed so that wheat could only 
be released at a higher level, it would tend 
to give the cash market an opportunity to 
rise and the increased cash price of wheat 
would result in greater income to wheat pro- 
ducers. 

At the present time, it appears to us that 
the legislation being considered bv Congress 
affords an ideal opportunity to correct this 
situation by including a provision which 
would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell Government-owned wheat at a price 
higher than the present authorization of 
105 percent of support price plus carrying 
charges. 

We urge you to exert your best effort to 
include in the current legislation a provi- 
sion which will substantially raise the level 
at which the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to move Government-owned wheat 
into the market. 

Resolutions of both farm organizations 
call for release of CCC wheat stocks at not 
less than 125 percent of the loan rate plus 
carrying charges. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER C. PEIRCE, 
President, Kansas Farm Bureau. 
Martin J. BYRNE, 
President, Kansas Farmers Union, 


OBEDIENCE TO DUTY 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, all of us who know the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin] are familiar with his 
outstanding ability as a debater and a 
legislator, as well as the fact that he is 
probably the greatest student of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the 
Congress. 
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It is perhaps not so well known that 
he is likewise an intense student of the 
history of this country, and particularly 
that unfortunate period in the 1860’s 
when the Nation was racked by terrible 
and bloody fratricidal strife. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
made the dedicatory remarks for the Me- 
morial to the Army and Navy of the Con- 
federate States of America at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., on yesterday, August 25, 1965; 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
very eloquent statement be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OBEDIENCE TO Duty 


(Remarks of Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR., of 
North Carolina, at the dedication of the 
Memorial to the Army and Navy of the 
Confederate States of America at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., August 25, 1965) 

We meet at Gettysburg upon the battle- 
field hallowed for all time on the first 3 
days of July 1863 by the blood and valor of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, which was 
captained by Gen. Robert E. Lee and fought 
for southern independence, and the Army of 
the Potomac, which was commanded by Gen. 
George G. Meade and fought for the preser- 
vation of the Union. 

We meet here to dedicate a beautiful Me- 
morial to the Army and Navy of the Con- 
federate States of America.” This monu- 
ment was designed by the gifted sculptor, 
Donald DeLue, and was erected at this spot 
by the 11 Confederate States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia, and the 3 border 
States of Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri, 
in remembrance of their sons who fought for 
the Confederacy in countless engagements 
on land and sea and now rest in peace on 
fame’s eternal camping ground. 

These 14 States were persuaded to unite 
in this undertaking by members of various 
patriotic organizations, such as the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy and the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans, who are devoted to 
the truth that nothing so strengthens the 
Nation as reading the Nation’s history, 
whether that history is recorded in books or 
inscribed upon monuments. 

The Gettysburg Battlefield affords an al- 
together appropriate site for this memorial. 
This is so because of the heroism displayed 
and the losses suffered by the soldiers of 
the South in the most celebrated battle of 
the War Between the States. 

The Battle of Gettysburg was brought 
about by Lee's daring invasion of the North, 
which marked the heyday of the Confed- 
eracy. Lee had defeated the armies of Mc- 
Clellan, Pope, Burnside, and Hooker in suc- 
cession in defending Virginia against in- 
vasion. 

To be sure, the Confederacy paid an ago- 
nizing price for Lee’s defeat of Hooker at 
Chancellorsville a few weeks before Lee 
marched northward when Lee’s matchless 
lieutenant, Stonewall Jackson, suffered acci- 
dental wounds which necessitated the am- 
putation of his left arm and caused his 
death a few days later. Lee bestowed upon 
his wounded lieutenant the supreme acco- 
lade when he stated that Jackson “has lost 
his left arm, but I have lost my right.” 

The invasion of the North by the Army 
of Northern Virginia was prompted by di- 
plomatic and political considerations as well 
as by the military consideration that final 
victory seldom adorns the banners of an 
army which restricts its activities to defen- 
sive operations. It was this military con- 
sideration, however, that explains and jus- 
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tifles Lee’s conduct of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg. 

The battle began somewhat unexpectedly 
on the morning of July 1, 1863, when Heth's 
division of A. P. Hill’s corps and Buford’s 
Federal troopers clashed on the roads north- 
west of the town of Gettysburg. Both sides 
were soon reinforced, and a furious fight 
developed between the Confederate corps of 
Hill and Ewell and the Federal First and 
Eleventh Corps. The fight lasted until dark 
when the Confederates drove the shattered 
Federal forces onto the heights south of 
Gettysburg. 

Meade spent the night consolidating the 
artillery and infantry of the Army of the 
Potomac upon these heights. The part of 
the heights known as Cemetery Ridge, which 
ran southward from Cemetery Hill to the 
craggy Round Tops, afforded the Federals 
a good defensive position against the main 
body of Lee’s army stationed along Semi- 
nary Ridge to the westward, and the part 
of the heights, which ran eastward from 
Cemetery Hill to Culp’s Hill, offered the 
Federals a good defensive position against 
Ewell's corps stationed in the lowlands to 
the northward. 

Despite its strength, Meade's position 
would have become untenable if the Con- 
federates could have obtained control of any 
of the hills occupied by the Federals, and 
this fact is the key to the tactics employed 
by Lee on the second and third days at 
Gettysburg. 

The battle was resumed in full fury on the 
afternoon of July 2. In conformity with the 
orders of their corps commander, Longstreet, 
to whom Lee had assigned the task of turn- 
ing Meade’s left, Hood’s division marched 
around the Union left, overran Devil’s Den 
and fought to gain control of Little Rourd 
Top; and McLaws’ division shattered tne 
Federal troops in the Wheat Field and the 
Peach Orchard and undertook to reach Ceme- 
tery Ridge, beyond. As the fighting moved 
northward, the brigades of Anderson's divi- 
sion of Hill's corps attacking en echelon 
struck at Meade’s center, and one of them. 
Wright's Georgians, actually stood for a time 
on the crest of Cemetery Ridge. As darkness 
approached, the offensive power of the rem- 
nants of these gallant divisions spent itself, 
and fighting virtually ceased for the day on 
the Union left. 

Lee had expected that Ewell would strike 
the Union right with his infantry simulta- 
neously with Longstreet's attempt to turn 
the Union left. Instead of doing so, however, 
Ewell delayed such action until dusk. At that 
time Johnson’s division of Ewell's corps made 
an assault on Culp's Hill, and the Louisiana 
Tigers and Hoke’s North Carolinians under- 
took to capture East Cemetery Hill, which 
adjoined Cemetery Hill. 

Although these moves were not adequately 
supported because of adverse factors, each 
of them was temporarily a success. John- 
son attained a lodgment on the side of 
Culp’s Hill which he was able to retain until 
a late hour of the following morning, and 
the Louisianians and North Carolinians took 
and held East Cemetery Hill until they were 
driven from it by massive counterattacks. 

July 3 witnessed the most courageous 
infantry charge in history—a charge which 
epitomized the high water mark of the Con- 
federacy. As the historian Glen Tucker 
So well declares in his “High Tide at Gettys- 
burg,” the charge was “of a type of warfare 
more akin to chivalry than to the fighting 
of our present day.” 

While the charge is enshrined in history 
as Pickett's charge,” Longstreet commanded 
the operation, and the 13,000 Confederate 
soldiers participating in it belonged to Vir- 
ginia brigades under Pickett; Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia bri- 
gades under Pettigrew; North Carolina bri- 
gades under Trimble; and Alabama and 
Florida brigades under Wilcox. 
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After a preliminary artillery bombardment, 
these infantrymen marched out of the woods 
on Seminary Ridge in parade formation and 
started across the 1,400 yards of open ground 
between that ridge and Cemetery Ridge. As 
@ Union observer asserted, they advanced 
“as with one soul, in perfect order * * * 
over ridge and slope, through orchard and 
meadow and cornfield, magnificent, grim, 
irresistible.” 

As they neared their objective on Cemetery 
Ridge, their ranks were decimated by the 
fire of scores of Union cannons and thou- 
sands of Union rifles. Although men from 
the commands of Pickett, Pettigrew, and 
Trimble reached and penetrated the Union 
line, the charge failed, and the survivors 
of those who took part in it retreated with- 
out panic to Seminary Ridge. As the sur- 
vivors passed him, Lee comforted them with 
these words: “All this has been my fault. 
The task was too great for you.” 

The remnants of the Army of Northern 
Virginia stayed on Seminary Ridge during 
the daylight hours of July 4 awaiting an at- 
tack by Meade that never came. When night 
descended, the rain began to fall in torrents, 
and Lee started his retreat to Virginia. 

Gettysburg was, in essence, an artillery 
and infantry duel between Meade, who em- 
ployed about 92,000 men and 354 cannon, 
and Lee, who used about 79,000 men and 
272 cannon. Casualties at Gettysburg cannot 
be ascertained with certainty. According 
to a recent computation, the Confederates 
lost 3,903 killed, 18,736 wounded, and 5,425 
captured—a total of 28,063—while Union 
losses aggregated 23,049. The difference in 
the losses of the opposing armies is explain- 
able by the fact that the Confederates were 
the attackers. Unlike the North, however, 
the South did not have the manpower to 
repair its loss. 

The appalling nature of the Confederate 
loss at Gettysburg is not fully revealed by 
the recital of the numbers killed, wounded, 
and captured. It is made more manifest by 
the casualties among the general, field, and 
company officers who furnished leadership 
to the army, and the casualties among the 
rank and file of the veteran regiments which 
constituted the backbone of the army. 

According to the historians, casualties 
among general officers numbered 17, those 
among full colonels totaled at least 18, and 
those among lesser field officers and company 
officers were virtually past counting. Most 
of the veteran regiments suffered decimating 
losses among their rank and file. For ex- 
ample, the 26th North Carolina, which fought 
under Pettigrew, lost more than 86 percent of 
its personnel in killed and wounded. 

It may be said that the actual fighting at 
Gettysburg ended in a stalemate, and that 
the armed forces of the South continued to 
fight with military success for 22 months. 

Nevertheless, it must be said that Gettys- 
burg marked the turning point of the war 
as well as the high water mark of the Con- 
federacy. 

At Gettysburg the South lost by death 
and disabling wounds a multitude of her 
sons possessing high military capacity. As 
@ consequence, Gettysburg impaired to a 
substantial degree the South’s power to wage 
the offensive warfare absolutely necessary to 
ultimate military victory. In this way, 
Gettysburg combined with the South's 
shrinking manpower and material resources 
to make inevitable the South’s defeat in the 
war of attrition carried on by Grant after he 
assumed direction of the Union campaign in 
Virginia. 

When one ponders the story of the soldiers 
and sailors of the Confederacy who fought 
at Gettysburg and in countless other engage- 
ments on land and sea, he cannot avoid 
putting this question to history: What in- 


spired these men to fight so bravely, always 
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against great odds and oftentimes unto 
death. 

The assertion that they fought to per- 
petuate slavery does not suffice to answer 
the question. Most of them did not own or 
expect to own a single slave. Indeed, few 
of them had any material stake whatever 
in the victory of the Confederacy. 

The question has been answered by one 
who knew these men well and loved them 
much. Almost 2 score and 10 years after he 
had served with gallantry as a lieutenant of 
the Confederacy at Gettysburg, Dr. Randolph 
McKim, a beloved Episcopal minister of 
Washington, answered the question in words 
of unforgettable beauty, which are engraved 
upon the memorial erected by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy to the Con- 
federate dead at Jackson Circle in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Here are Dr. McKim's words: 

“Not for fame or reward, not for place 
or for rank, not lured by ambition or goaded 
by necessity, but in simple obedience to duty 
as they understood it, these men suffered all, 
sacrificed all, dared all, and died.” 

We meet at Gettysburg, and we dedicate 
this beautiful memorial to the soldiers and 
sailors of the Confederacy, who taught by 
example this precept of their great chieftain, 
Robert E. Lee: “Duty then is the sublimest 
word in our language.” 

Like the memorial to the Spartans who 
fell at Thermopylae, this is a monument to 
the vanquished and not to the victors. 

I end with a prayer. As long as fame her 
record keeps, may this memorial join history 
in bearing to the generations the message 
that the soldiers and sailors of the Con- 
federacy fought for the cause they loved in 
simple obedience to duty as they under- 
stood it and that they illustrated by their 
lives and by their deaths in a fashion un- 
paar in the annals of time this eternal 

th: 


“Defeat may serve as well as victory, 
To shake the soul and let the glory out.” 


ADMINISTRATION'S BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS TITLE ADVISE HIT BY 
TOP ECONOMISTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
group of eminent economists recently 
met at the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs at 
Princeton University to evaluate the 
Economic Report of the President and 
the Council of Economic Advisers of last 
January. 

The competence of these economists is 
very great. I ask unanimous consent 
that their names and affiliations be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the names 
and affiliations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 

Gardner Ackley, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

Robert Adams, Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

W. G. Bowen, Princeton University. 

Martin Bronfenbrenner, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

Lester V. Chandler, Princeton University. 
a Gerhard Colm, National Planning Associa- 

on. 

Edwin Dale, New York Times. 

Nathaniel Goldfinger, UAW-CIO. 

Alvin Hansen, Harvard University. 

Walter Hoadley, Armstrong Cork. 

Harry Kahn, Rutgers University. 

Peter Kenen, Columbia University. 

Leon Keyserling, Conference on Economic 
Progress. 
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James Knowles, Joint Economic Committee. 
W. Arthur Lewis, Princeton University. 
Pritz Machlup, Princeton University. 

Paul McCracken, University of Michigan. 
Richard A. Musgrave, Princeton University. 
Gardner Patterson, Princeton University. 
Joseph Pechman, Brookings Institution. 
Roy L. Reierson, Bankers Trust. 

William W. Tongue, University of Illinois. 
Henry Wallich, Yale University. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
general, these economists had high praise 
for the quality of the President’s econom- 
ic report for its professional competence, 
and for the way it discussed our economic 
problems and performance. 

It is noteworthy, however, that there 
seemed to be serious criticism of the way 
the Council of Economic Advisers han- 
dled the balance-of-payments problem, 
which is certainly one of our most seri- 
ous economic problems. 

Two brilliant men, Peter Kenen, of 
Columbia, and Fritz Machlup, of Prince- 
ton, contributed brief but thoughtful pa- 
pers on the matter; and Henry Wallich, 
of Yale, wrote a sharp and stimulating 
critique in connection with his analysis 
of general economic performance. 

Mr. Wallich argued eloquently for a 
vigorous monetary policy to supplement 
the President’s voluntary agreement pro- 
gram on overseas investment. I disagree 
with Mr. Wallich, but his argument is so 
lucid that I feel it should be called to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Professor Kenen, on the other hand, 
shows that when we have followed a tight 
money policy to restrain the outflow of 
funds, it has been of little use because it 
has been quickly followed by similar 
raises in interest rates abroad. 

In July of 1963, for example, after the 
Federal Reserve Board raised our redis- 
count rate by one-half of 1 percent, seven 
major countries raised their rates within 
12 months by at least one-half of 1 per- 
cent, most of them by much more than 
the U.S. raise. 

Mr. President, because of the great im- 
portance of the balance-of-payments 
problem to our own deliberations in Con- 
gress, I ask unanimous consent that the 
papers by Professors Kenen and Machlup 
and the part of the paper by Dr. Henry 
Wallich dealing with the balance-of-pay- 
ments be printed at this point in the REC- 
orD, together with a short part of the 
summary of the conference dealing with 
the balance of payments. 

There being no objection, the papers 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 
(By Peter B. Kenen) 

Knowing that each of us may value his 
own opinions more than those of our con- 
ferees, our chairman has prudently urged us 
to spend our allotted time discussing the 
analyses, forecasts, and policies set out in 
the Economic Report of the President and 
the accompanying Report of the Council of 
Economic Advisers; we are not to offer our 
own private theses, projections, or nostrums, 
but merely to comment on those which were 
placed in the public domain by the two re- 
ports. This is never easy for an economist. 
It is still more dificult for young ones like 
me, appointed to apprenticeships in elder- 
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statesmanship long before acquiring the 
necessary attributes—the proper cast of 
mind and gravity of manner. It is, indeed, 
impossible for me today, because the two 
reports of the President and Council say very 
little deserving of comment concerning the 
U.S. balance of payments and the interna- 
tional monetary system. I consequently plan 
to violate orders on- one account—to com- 
ment as well on the President's recent mes- 
sage to Congress, which rounds out the brief 
and uncertain account supplied by the two 
Economic Reports. 
THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN 1964 


In each of three previous annual reports, 
the Council provided an entire chapter on 
the international position of the dollar, for- 
eign trade, and foreign aid. These chapters 
were frank and venturesome; they were 
among the very best international analyses 
published by our Government. This year, we 
are offered very much less—a mere 10-page 
summary of recent developments in chapter 
1 of the Council’s report and 10 more pages 
on policy in chapter 2. And neither of these 
brief accounts supplies a detailed analysis 
of recent trends, or, more importantly, de- 
lineates the very difficult policy problem 
facing the United States, Glancing through 
this year’s report, one might suppose that the 
balance of payments had gone out of fashion, 

Sadly, this is not the case. The payments 
deficit lingers on, and is a more popular cause 
for alarm than ever before. The brief treat- 
ment in this year’s report, moreover, is quix- 
otically consistent with the somber view ex- 
pressed by the President—that we may even 
need to “reassess the adequacy of existing 

to deal with the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.” The balance of payments 
often goes awry in the final quarter, and the 
Council is its victim. It knows that things 
are going wrong, but does not have the data 
totellit why. Professional wisdom and polit- 
ical prudence compel it to adopt a cautious 
tone—call it guarded pessimism. In 1964, 
the end-of-year deficit was worse than usual. 
The first three quarters of the year had been 
the best in several years; some experts even 
told us that the deficit was ending. The final 
quarter, by contrast, was the very worst 3- 
month period within recent memory. 

In the first 9 months of 1964, the deficit 
as measured by the Commerce Department 
ran at a $2 billion annual rate (compared 
with a $3.3 billion deficit in the whole of 
1963).1 Measured somewhat differently, in 
the way that was suggested by the President’s 
message and will be proposed by the Bern- 
stein report, the deficit was running at a 
mere $1 billion annual rate (compared with 
$2.7 billion in 1963). The pattern of pay- 
ments was also encouraging. Due cliefly 
to developments in merchandise trade, the 
balance on goods and services gave promise 
of improving by $2.4 billion; after attaining 
a handsome surplus of $5.7 billion in 1903, 
it was running at $8.1 billion in 1964. Im- 
ports were rising more slowly than might 
have been forecast, given the growth of do- 
mestic activity; exports were rising more 
quickly than had been thought possible. In 
addition, our net income from foreign in- 
vestments was climbing again after standing 
still in 1963. 

The Council took pride in these develop- 
ments. It was quick to warn that some of 
our gains might be quite temporary; the 
huge increase in merchandise exports, it re- 
called, included wheat sales to Eastern Eu- 
rope. But i* also emphasized the durable 
tendencies that are finally manifest in the 
trade data. It rightly stressed that prices 


1 These figures come from table 7 of the 
CEA “Report” (p. 71); the figures that follow 
come from the same source and are likewise 
based on preliminary estimates for the first 
9 months of 1964. 
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have been moving in our favor. Wholesale 
prices have risen quite rapidly in most other 
industrial countries; they have been quite 
stable in the United States: * 


Wholesale prices, mid-1964 


1958=100 | 1962=100 


United States 100 100 
United Kingdom. a! 112 105 
Belgium 5i 110 107 
France = 118 104 
Germany 105 102 

— 10 108 

an. 103 102 
Netherlan 107 108 
Sweden. 115 107 
Switzerland 112 106 


Even dollar export prices, the figures that 
looked so very bad a few years ago, have 
swung around markedly: 


Dollar export prices, mid-1964 


1958= 100 1962=100 
E — 105 108 
om.. 

Belgium. 103 

c0 101 105 
Germa 106 
Italy 96 103 
Japan 101 104 
Netherlands. 107 105 
Sweden 5 99 103 
Switzerland 110 107 


Our share in world exports has ceased to 
decline, due to the change in relative prices 
and to the faster growth and larger foreign- 
exchange earnings of our major customers 
in the less-developed world.* 

There was no major change in Government 
lending during 1964, and long-term private 
flows were also quite stable; the much-dis- 
cussed increase in long-term bank loans 
was more than matched by the sharp decline 
in foreigners’ issues of new dollar bonds. 
There was a large outflow of short-term 
private capital, but it did not wholly offset 
the very large improvement in the current- 
account surplus. 

The Council was also pleased by the way 
the deficit had been financed. During the 
first 9 months of 1964, the recorded deficit 
on “regular transactions” totaled $1,534 
million (see table 1). Nearly $900 million, 
however, was financed by an increase in pri- 
vate dollar balances, compared with $600 
million during the entire year 1963. Fur- 
thermore, the remaining $638 million was 
financed without any loss of reserves. There 
was, indeed, a small increase in the U.S. 
gold stock and in U.S. holdings of foreign 
currencies; in 1963, by contrast, there was 
a $450 million gold loss for the year as a 


2Data from “International Financial 
Statistics” (February 1965). 

See “Survey of Current Business” (Dec. 
1964), p. 17. The gaps in our knowledge of 
export competitiveness are enormous and 
are a hindrance to policy formation. A few 
years ago, the Commerce Department made 
a special stud: of export performance, seek- 
ing to identify the role of economic growth 
abroad, changes in the commodity composi- 
tion of world imports, and changes in U.S. 
competitiveness (defined as the residual). 
There have been other studies of this kind, 
but each has been a one-shot analysis. The 
Council of Economic Advisers may not be 
equipped or inclined to continue these 
studies, but should surely persuade the Com- 
merce Department to conduct a 
analysis of export trends. We should not 
be compelled to speculate so casually and 
wildly as to the role of export competitive- 
ness in the evolution of the balance of 
payments. 
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whole. A further point, not stressed in the 
Council's report, deserves a brief word. 
Foreign governments and central banks took 
up a substantial block of special nonmar- 
ketable U.S. securities (the so-called Roosa 
bonds), thereby conserving U.S. reserves. 


TaBLe 1.—Financing for the deficit, 1963-64 
Un millions of dollars} 


1964! 
Item 1963 


ao on regulsr transac- 
3 in foreign pri- 
vate dollar 


holdings 7__..-- 594 1. 519 623 
Deficit financed by official 
transactions...............- 2. 667 1, 487 638 549 
Special intergovernmental 
transactions *_ ..... -| 617 | 243| 113 130 


3 —113 |—220 | —15 | —205 
IMF gold-tranche po- 
1 30 | 266| 384| —118 
Increase (+) in U.S, lia- 
bilities to foreign ofi- 
cial institutions 1, 672 1. 073 203 870 


1 Partly estimated. 

? Includes international institutions, except the IMF. 

*Nonscheduled repayments of U.S. Government 
loans, net increase in U.S. liabilities associated with 
military exports, and net sales of nonmarketable non- 
convertible Government securities. 

‘Includes net sales of nonmarketable convertible 
securities, 

Sources: Survey of Current Business (December se x 
Federal Reserve Bulletin (February 1965) and Economic 
Indicators (February 1965). 

The Council was compelled to warn that 
the deficit had increased in the fourth 
quarter of 1964, saying that “* * * it now 
appears that an unusual combination of 
factors resulted in a sizable rise.“ But the 
fourth-quarter outcome was even worse 
than was at first believed. Although the 
figures are still fragmentary, those that have 
been published at this writing show that the 
annual deficit doubled during the fourth 
quarter. The deficit on “regular transac- 
tions” was $1.5 billion in the fourth quarter, 
raising the annual figure to $3 billion. 
There was a further increase in private for- 
eign dollar holdings, but the deficit financed 
by official transactions was $850 million, com- 
pared with $640 million through end Sep- 
tember. The gold stock declined by $172 mil- 
lion, and there were no further sales of Roosa 
bonds. These events preceded the famous 
press conference at which we were exhorted 
to redeem our virtue by seeking out the 
Golden Grail or, to change the metaphor, 
to mount l’étalon-or. But the fourth-quar- 
ter figures were a gloomy warning; they told 
us that it would be increasingly difficult to 
protect the gold stock and that we are com- 
pelled to cut back our deficit at a faster 
rate. 

The U.S. surplus on goods and services 
held up well in the fourth quarter, and the 
outcome for the year was much as had been 
forecast in the report. There were, tnstead, 
huge outflows of U.S. private capital, long- 
term and short-term alike (see table 2). Net 
purchases of long-term foreign securities 
climbed to $500 million; new long-term bank 
loans reached $400 million and thrust the 
year’s total through $900 million. Short- 
term private lending reported by banks ex- 
ceeded $600 million, compared with $835 
million through end September. These out- 
flows did not constitute a flight from the 
dollar, but were the more striking because 
they occurred just when the pound was un- 
der attack. The fourth-quarter flows proved 
the impossible—that the dollar and the 
pound can both be in trouble at the same 
time. 
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TABLE 2.—Principal components oj portifolio 
capital, 1963-64 


[in millions of dollars] 


Item 


US. 


urchases of foreign se- 
DA E S BRR ee 1 
Long-term bank loans, net. 
Other 


kaptam portfolio 


1 Partly estimated. 

2Ineludes U.S. chases of new foreign issues and 
net transactions in “seasoned” securities. 

Includes a $255 million loan to Canada in connection 
with Columbia River power development. 

Not available, 


Sources: Survey of Current Business (September and 
December, 1964) and Federal Reserve Bulletin (Feb- 
ruary 1965). 

Some of these facts were known to the 
Council when it drafted its report, but it 
could not yet comment on their significance. 
It is, indeed, still difficult. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the very large net purchases of foreign 
securities, comprised in chief of newly issued 
Canadian bonds. These were running high 
in early 1963, then fell off sharply in the 
third quarter, when the President requested 
enactment of the interest equalization tax. 
It was at once announced that Canadian bor- 
rowers would be exempt from the IET, but 
the uncertainty that clung to the tax until 
its enactment dammed up the flow of Cana- 
dian issues. Borrowing did not resume until 
the IET was turned into law and the exemp- 
tion was firmly in force. Viewed against this 
background, the new burst of borrowing in 
the fourth quarter might be regarded as a 
catching up after the yearlong suspension. 
But some observers view it as the harbinger 
of a long and heavy flow. They likewise warn 
that other foreign borrowers are heading for 
New York—that they will issue new dollar 
bonds, even though taxable, now that they 
(and their underwriters) can ascertain their 
tax liability. 

Consider, too, the increase in long-term 

bank lending. For many months, the Treas- 
ury maintained that this new form of lend- 
ing was not a substitute for new foreign 
issues. The Council, however, has taken a 
different view. “The burgeoning of long- 
term bank loans over the past year and a 
half has clearly reflected among other fac- 
tors a spillover of demands from U.S. securi- 
ties markets following the interest equaliza- 
tion tax proposal.” And the Treasury has 
finally adopted this same view—if, in fact, 
the President’s message reflects the Treas- 
ury’s view. The message to Congress consid- 
ers that * * this outflow has reflected 
substitution for new securities’ issues in an 
amount sufficient materially to impair the 
effectiveness of the interest equalization 
tax.” 
The Council expressed puzzlement at the 
continuing capital outflow in 1964, suggest- 
ing that it “may have been expected to ad- 
vance less rapidly or even to decline in a 
period of rising domestic activity.” But out- 
fiows like this should not surprise us, even 
if they disappoint our prior expectations. 
Two years ago, the Council wrote: 

“We can expect the improvement in profit- 
ability which full utilization will bring—re- 
inforced by recent and proposed tax measures 
to improve incentives for domestic invest- 
ment—to be a major influence in reducing 
the outflows of U.S. investment funds.” 
(1963 “Economic Report,” p. 102.) 

But the cash flow through corporations and 
financial institutions was extremely large in 
1964, even larger than it was in 1963. The 
Council, moreover, was among the first to tell 
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us that cash flows may be the strategic deter- 
minant of foreign investment, Companies 
with ample cash willingly invest abroad. 
Financial institutions, gathering and man- 
aging our huge private savings, have an in- 
satiable appetite for assets and can swallow 
an entire foregoing issue at a single gulp. 
Banks were less liquid in 1964, and this might 
have curbed their lending to foreigners, but 
the Council has emphasized the much sharper 
tightening of credit abroad—a circumstance 
to which I shall revert in a moment. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS POLICY IN 1964 


The Council did not fashion a detailed 
analysis of our payments policy in 1964. It, 
instead, was moved to make generalizations: 

“An array of special policy measures was 
required to permit simultaneous 
progress toward domestic expansion and ex- 
ternal balance in ways that would minimize 
any conflict with the basic longer range 
U.S. goal of growing freedom in world trade 
and payments. Only a flexible and imagina- 
tive complex of a wide range of policy instru- 
ments could serve these purposes.” 

This passage can perhaps be read as de- 
fending the general policy mix—slightly 
tight money and bold tax reduction—pur- 
sued in 1964. By implication, however, it 
also defends the hodgepodge of restrictions 
and improvisations that have been used to 
buttress the balance of payments. My own 
dissatisfaction with this conglomeration can 
best be put by resort to hyperbole. Britain’s 
much-abused surcharge on im the 
infamous 15 percent—may have done less 
damage to the allocation of world resources 
than the uneven restrictions employed by the 
United States. Some of our administrative 
barriers to trade, especially the rules govern- 
ing Pentagon procurement, have a much 
higher ad valorem incidence, and their very 
unevenness distorts resource allocation more 
than a uniform tax on imports. 

The temptation to improvise has been very 
strong. We have convinced ourselves, 
rightly or wrongly, that the United States 
plays too large a role in world trade and in 
the international monetary system to use 
less-selective-payments policies. But some- 
one should be adding up the costs of our 
improvisations—the costs to our own citizens 
and the costs to foreigners—and comparing 
these costs with those we would incur if we 
adopted more venturesome policies. The 
Council of Economic Advisers does not stand 
the daily watch over our gold stock, and 
may be best situated to do the accounting. 

The Council speaks at greater length of 
monetary policy. First, it commends the 
Federal Reserve and Treasury on raising 
short-term interest rates without also raising 
long-term rates and without sharply tighten- 
ing bank liquidity. But then it notes that 
“the general level of interest rates is higher 
than at any period since the early 1930's”, 
and that the simultaneous tightening of 
credit abroad has neutralized our policies. 

A closer look at recent trends may be in 
order. In July 1963, the Federal Reserve 
discount rate was raised from 3 to 3½ per- 
cent. Within the next 12 months, seven 
major countries raised their rates too: 

Belgium, plus 1.25 percent, July 1963, Oc- 
tober 1963, July 1964. 

Canada, plus 0.50 percent, August 1963. 

France, plus 0.50 percent, November 1963. 

Japan, plus 0.73 percent, March 1964. 

Netherlands, plus 1 percent, January 1964, 
June 1964. 

Switzerland, plus 0.50 percent, July 1964. 

United Kingdom, plus 1 percent, February 
1964. 

One can fairly say that the net result has 
been a global increase in short-term inter- 
est rates, that has not done us any good 
on capital account. It takes two to make an 
arbitrage margin. 

European monetary policies are not malev- 
olent, not even foolish. The Council re- 
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minds us that “many European countries 
have been using monetary policy to restrain 
demand” and that, in consequence, “their 
central banks have maintained higher inter- 
est rates than would have been appropriate 
in the United States.” But Europe could well 
imitate our own experiment; it should rely 
more heavily on fiscal policy to combat do- 
mestic inflation, then adapt monetary policy 
to the requirements of external balance. 
Europeans instruct us, at length and with 
patience, concerning the very grave prob- 
lems they face—that they cannot persuade 
the ministers of this and that to forgo an- 
other dollar of spending, and that their fiscal 
systems are sadly inflexible. One wonders, 
however, how hard they are trying—whether 
ancient instincts and rusty theories lead 
them to prefer the monetary weapon for 
battling excessive domestic demand. 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROSPECTS FOR 1965 


The Council anticipates a further current- 
account improvement in 1965, predicting 
another rise in merchandise exports and 
larger earnings from foreign investments. 
Both of these forecasts seem eminently 
sound.“ But forecasts are hazardous in this 
domain—witness the fate of the “Brookings 
Report.” The 1964 current-account surplus 
($8.1 billion) was nearly as large as the 
Brookings estimate for 1968 ($9.1 billion), 
and was much larger than its alternative 
estimate ($6.7 billion). The merchandise 
trade balance was $6.5 billion; the Brookings 
estimate for 1968 was $8.1 billion; its alter- 
native projection was $5.4 billion. 

The Council does not even hazard a guess 
concerning capital movements, and can 
hardly be blamed for its caution. But the 
President’s message of February 10 implies 
a very definite judgment on this score—that 
the enormous capital outflow of 1964 would 
be repeated in 1965 unless curbed by changes 
in policy. If this were not the expectation, 
there would be no need for the President’s 
program, which stresses a cutback in capital 
exports, and arrays the full prestige of the 
White House on behalf of the new guidelines 
for foreign investors. 


POLICY MEASURES FOR 1965 


The Council did not have to propose or 
expound the new payments policy, for the 
President had not yet decided what to do. 
To be sure, a garish cluster of trial balloons 
was drifting over Washington even as the 
Council drafted its report, but it could not 
know which ones would still be there by the 
time the President’s message was written. 
At this point, then, I turn to the President's 
message and the new look in our payments 
policy. 

There are two ways to solve the U.S. pay- 
ments problem. We could accommodate the 
capital outflow by working to the 
current-account surplus. We could, instead, 
reduce our capital exports until they fit into 
current-account earnings. Stressing the ex- 
pansion of merchandise exports and the con- 
comitant need to maintain price stability, 
the Council seems to opt for the first solu- 
tion. Proposing restrictions on capital out- 
flows, the President’s message opts for the 
second. 

There is a peculiar irony here. We have 
adopted the very same strategy that has long 
been advocated by those with least sym- 
pathy for the broader aims of American pol- 
icy. France has long opposed our invest- 
ment in Europe and is likewise critical of 
U.S. aid to the less-developed countries. 
The United States, by contrast, has always 
preferred to increase its earnings, 
thereby to finance its investment and aid, 
and this approach has been endorsed by most 


*Thus, unfilled export orders for machin- 
ery are still very high, and new orders con- 
tinue to arrive at a good rate. See “Survey 
of Current Business” (Dec. 1964), p. 17. 
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economists, even Europeans. Let there be no 
doubt about it: The United States is a capi- 
tal-rich nation—a nation that generates 
huge private savings. Europe, by contrast, 
is not rich in capital; capital formation by 
households—the purchase of durable goods— 
is the preeminent characteristic of the Euro- 
pean boom. This transatlantic difference is, 
indeed, the most important magnet for U.S. 
capital. It is more important than the EEC 
tariff, mentioned once again in the Council's 
report. The United States, however, may not 
be able to augment its merchandise export 
without a further change in relative prices, 
and Europe will not give us time to let that 
change happen. This is the real significance 
of the recent shift in French policy, the rea- 
son that France has been warmly applauded 
by many Europeans, and the only conceivable 
justification for a new policy toward foreign 
investment. We must make it fit into our 
current account in order to end the payment 
deficit this year or next. 

It is much too early to appraise the Presi- 
dent's program the request that banks, non- 
bank lenders and corporations alike cut back 
their lending and spending abroad, But one 
can safely say that compliance will be varied 
in quality and speed. The banks will behave 
as the President desires; they are under close 
surveillance and their performance can be 
measured with the greatest precision. The 
corporate community may not comply as 
thoroughly, if only because the Government 
and companies have very different views re- 
garding the consequence of foreign invest- 
ment. The companies believe that their in- 
vestments contribute directly and speedily to 
U.S. export sales; the Government believes 
that this connection is very much more tenu- 
ous. Furthermore, the Government will find 
it more difficult to measure compliance by 
nonbank investors, There are enormous gaps 
in its knowledge and its access to data. One 
example will illustrate my point. At end 
September 1964, Canadian banks reported 
$4.5 billion of deposit obligations in foreign 
currency. We may safely assume that the 
bulk of these deposits are denominated in 
U.S. dollars, and that they are owned by 
American companies. At that same date, 
however, American banks and corporations 
reported less than $2 billion in total claims 
on Canada, inclusive of commercial claims. 
To mix the metaphor, the Government does 
not have the benchmarks from which to 
string its guidelines. 

I would, of course, hope that the President 
succeeds, for failure may be followed by a 
costly experiment with mandatory capital 
controls, not by a different mix of economic 
policies. The elaborate system of reports and 
reviews erected to keep watch on the volun- 
tary program is not too much different from 
the apparatus required to enforce mandatory 
limits. 

Some might say that mandatory capital 
controls would work better and be fairer than 
the voluntary system—that voluntary sys- 
tems discriminate against those who comply 
and are extravagant of a very scarce re- 
source—the Government's ability to lead and 
persuade. But mandatory curbs on foreign 
investment may be much more costly of an- 
other scarce resource—private ingenuity. No 
one acquainted with the ways of the tax 
attorney will doubt that a mandatory sys- 
tem of controls invites elaborate attempts at 
evasion, or that it will gobble up executive 
talent. Mandatory regulations, moreover, 
can be obeyed in letter, but can still be avoid- 
ed in spirit and substance. Guidelines are 
subtly different on this score. 

One would, of course, prefer to conserve 
both resources—persuadability and ingenuity 
alike. But governments are always extrava- 
gant in this regard. They find it much 
easier to promulgate rules or controls when 
they face an urgent economic problem than 
to transmit a signal through prices or taxes 
that could induce the necessary change in 
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private behavior. Thus, our Government per- 
sists in its refusal to contemplate devalua- 
tion, even as a standard of reference by which 
to measure the opportunity-costs of current 
policies. Europe is likewise obdurate in its 
resistance to further changes in relative 
prices. 


THE COUNCIL'S CODA ON THE MONETARY 
SYSTEM 


In its earlier reports, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers achieved a unique distinc- 
tion. It was the only Government agency 
to speak frankly of the need for an early 
reform of the international monetary sys- 
tem. This year, however, the Council is 
content to supply a bland summary of two 
reports on the monetary system—the report 
of the Group of Ten and the Annual Report 
of the IMF. [It did not deign to mention 
the Report of the Thirty-two, an omission 
that must sadden Professor Machlup as much 
as it saddens me.] What is worse, the Coun- 
cil saw fit to echo the Treasury’s complacent 
assurance that the new defenses of the 
monetary system had passed two more tests 
in 1964—the challenges posed by speculation 
against the lira, then against the pound. 
Even before the January salvo from the 
Elysée Palace, one could put a different, 
gloomy gloss on these two episodes. The 
very large aid extended to Italy, then to 
Britain, was not cause for celebration. It 
did not testify to massive solidarity. Still 
less did it prove that deficit countries will 
obtain the credit they may require. It was, 
instead, a refiection of the perverse and 
unanimous view that no major currency can 
be devalued. If one can threaten to change 
an exchange rate (and perform the usual 
bank-rate ritual), one can hope to muster 
the bankers of Basle. But those who have 
always foresworn such a threat may not be 
able to make a credible threat when theirs 
is the currency under attack. And that is 
the plight of the dollar. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 
(By Fritz Machlup) 


Many economists, including those respon- 
sible for the Economic Report, believe in the 
effectiveness of “guidelines,” be it for busi- 
ness firms and labor unions engaged in wage 
bargaining or for private banks and large 
firms engaged in foreign transactions. If 
they are on the receiving end, however, 
economists believe much less in guidelines, 
especially guidelines that are supposed to 
restrain them in a professional discussion. 
The participants in this conference were 
given specific guidelines, which almost none 
has observed. Let me quote: 

“Please keep in mind that the primary 
purpose of the Conference is a critical ap- 
praisal of the Economic Report, not a dis- 
cussion of the economic record or outlook as 
such. To make this come off it is essential 
that the panelists frame their remarks in 
the context of what the report has to say 
about the topic.” 

I shall try to stick to this assignment, and 
I take it that my text is on pages 70 to 79 
of chapter I and pages 105 to 106 and 110 to 
119 of chapter II. 

A critical appraisal presupposes stand- 
ards; I accept as standards the purposes 
which the Economic Report is to serve. 
With all the differences of opinion on specific 
objectives we probably agree that the report 
is supposed to inform, to explain, to eluci- 
date, and to educate. I shall regretfully 
point to passages in the report where infor- 
mation is incomplete, where explanation is 
lacking or unsatisfactory, where obscurity 
prevails over elucidation, or where the text, 
instead of supplying education, caters to 
popular misconceptions. 

My exhibit 1, however, does not demon- 
strate any of these failings but merely bad 
luck of the authors. They have to finish 
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their piece in December and early January 
before the end-of-the-year data are available. 
In addition, February and March may bring 
events or situations which will be known to 
the vast majority of readers but could not 
be divined by the writers of the report. So 
it came to pass that the readers of the re- 
port, under the fresh impression of President 
de Gaulle’s speech against the dollar and 
against further accumulations of dollars by 
central banks, and of serious gold losses by 
the United States in the first 10 weeks of 
1965 and of a terrific payments deficit in the 
last quarter of 1964, were treated to the fol- 
lowing sentence on page 78: 

“The success of the United States in re- 
ducing its deficit * * * has helped to create 
an atmosphere conducive to increased co- 
operation among the world’s central banks 
and financial officials.” 

Too bad. Matters simply turned out dif- 
ferently. The authors did not know how 
the capital balance had behaved and that 
it had all but undone the improvement in 
the overall balance during the first three 
quarters; and they had not reckoned with 
the unpredictable general. 

My exhibit 2 comes under the heading of 
miseducation, We read on page 77 that “the 
longrun strength of the American dollar 
depends on the strength of the U.S. econ- 
omy. More immediately, however, the 
strength of the dollar abroad is intimately 
related to the magnitude of the U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit.” 

The authors surely know better. By 
strength of a currency they evidently mean 
its safe convertibility at stable rates. But 
it is well established that the poorest coun- 
try may have a perfectly “hard” currency, 
and that the currency of the strongest econ- 
omy may become soft. Neither the wealth 
nor the income nor the productivity nor the 
growth of the economy can guarantee that 
the country’s currency remains strong. The 
supposedly intimate relations” between bal- 
ance of payments and strength of the cur- 
rency is another popular misconception. Is 
it necessary to recall that the deficits of the 
U.S. balance of payments from 1950 to 1957 
were compatible with a well-advertised dollar 
shortage, and that the present dollar glut 
may continue after the payments deficit has 
diminished or disappeared? The supply of 
dollars in international markets does not 
depend on the strength of the U.S. economy 
and the demand for dollars by foreign hold- 
ers is not intimately related to the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments. The two sentences are 
bad economics. 

For reasons not easy to comprehend, the 
authors of the report use the Lederer con- 
cept of deficit without any attempt of an 
explanation. They must have known that a 
report of a group of experts, commissioned 
by the Budget Bureau and completed before 
December 1964, recommends that foreign pri- 
vate accumulations of liquid dollar assets be 
treated as a positive item in the capital bal- 
ance—inflow of capital—rather than as 
financing of a deficit. This is, however, what 
the council says on page 78: 

“In 1964, despite a continuing deficit, the 
outflow of gold was small, and there was 
only a moderate rise in foreign official hold- 
ings of liquid claims on the United States. 
Instead, partly as a result of more attractive 
short-term interest rates in the United States 
and continuing confidence in the dollar, for- 
eign private businesses (including commer- 
cial banks) and individuals added to their 
holdings of liquid dollar assets. Such addi- 
tions to private holdings of dollar assets in 
the United States financed about half of the 
US. deficit on regular transactions in 1964.“ 

If it is true that the “foreign private busi- 
nesses and individuals” accumulated dollar 
assets because they found it attractive to do 
so and not, therefore, in order to accommo- 
date the United States and to finance its defi- 
cit, then it would be appropriate to explain 
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that this capital inflow did not finance but 
instead reduce the deficit. A full explanation 
would have distinguished between two types 
of foreign private holdings of dollars: on the 
one hand, the holdings of working balances 
by individuals, business firms, and private 
banks and their holdings of earning dollar 
assets acquired as investment; on the other 
hand, the dollar balances which certain Eu- 
ropean central banks farm out to private 
banks in actions designed as alternatives to 
open-market operations. (The German 
Bundesbank, for example, has no German 
Government securities to sell and, thus, if it 
wants to reduce the supply of deutsche 
marks, which it has had to increase in the 
process of purchasing dollars, it places some 
of its dollar assets among private banks and 
thereby reduces their domestic liquidity.) 
Since these dollar holdings by private banks 
Will almost certainly come back to the central 
banks, they ought to be treated as quasi-offi- 
cial holdings. But an increase in other pri- 
vate holdings is in the nature of a short-term 
capital movement, reducing the US. deficit. 

I admit that these are rather technical 
matters and that a statistical breakdown 
may not be available. But a better explana- 
tion and fuller information could have been 
provided and the inconsistencies in the 
quoted passage avoided. 

Also on page 78, a reference to the famcus 
Roosa bonds is linked with a curious com- 
ment. The sale of these bonds and notes, 
denominated in the holder’s currency, and 
the foreign governments’ willingness to par- 
ticipate in such arrangements are regarded 
as “a reflection * * * of confidence in the 
dollar.” With all due respect for Roosa’s 
ingenuity, I cannot help finding it funny 
if a reflection of confidence in the dollar is 
seen in the device of denominating our debts 
in the creditors’ currencies. 

In the discussion of legal gold-reserve re- 
quirements, the report includes on page 105 
an excellent statement about such a mechan- 
ical limit on the monetary policy of the 
Federal Reserve System: 

“Such a limit is either irrelevant—when 
the gold stock is far above the legal mini- 
mum—or harmful—when the gold stock 
acts as an arbitary restraint.” 

But the educational value of this state- 
ment is immediately forfeited when it is 
applied to the half-measure recommended 
by the President and enacted by the Con- 
gress—without a word about the complete 
removal of all legal gold-reserve require- 
ments, which would be the only action fully 
consistent with the statement. The com- 
promise of removing the requirement for 
deposits in the Federal Reserve banks, but 
continuing it for Federal Reserve notes was 
perhaps politically expedient. If so, the re- 
port could have defended it as a political 
compromise, without compromising its own 
position and that of Economic Reports of 
earlier years. It may be recalled that Presi- 
dent Kennedy had recommended to the Con- 
gress that the gold-reserve requirements be 
completely abolished. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers indicated by the statement 
quoted above that they agree with this 
recommendation, but they did not make it 
explicit. To remain silent is to fail the 
educational purpose of the report. 

In discussing the policies and measures di- 
rected at improving the balance of payments, 
the report restates, on page 112, a principle, 
repeatedly stressed by various departments 
of the Executive and by various committees 
of the Congress, to the effect that “truly ef- 
fective measures to strengthen the balance 
of payments of any major trading and in- 
vesting nation—especially a Key-currency 
country—cannot be devised by individual 
countries in isolation. The burdens and 
benefits of adjustment must be shared by 
deficit and surplus countries. Indeed, fur- 
ther progress toward reasonable balance-of- 
payments equilibrium among all countries 
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requires close cooperation among economic 
ers here and abroad.” 

This statement calls for two comments. 
The phrase about the sharing of the bur- 
den of adjustment is usually not specific 
enough to convey a clear meaning, and the 
report does nothing to help the reader. 
What is it that the authors would want 
the surplus countries to do? To reduce their 
discount rates and increase the availability 
of bank credit? To promote price and in- 
come inflation in their economies? To 
reduce their import tariffs? To accumulate 
dollar assets in the foreign reserves of the 
central banks without complaining? If one 
wants someone to cooperate and to take 
measures, should one not be more specific 

than to ask for a sharing of the burden? 
My second comment on this statement was 
prompted by what I heard yesterday and 
today at the International Monetary Con- 
ference of the American Bankers Association. 
Yesterday, March 18, 1965, Chairman Martin, 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, said this about the issue in- 
volved: “It is our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem—it is our problem, not a European prob- 
lem. We have to solve it, not anybody else. 
If we don't solve it, we have nobody but our- 
selves to blame.” Today, Secretary Dillon de- 
clared that “We will achieve balance by our 
own action.” Dillon perhaps came to this 
resolution when he despaired cf the surplus 
countries’ effective cooperation in improving 
our balance of payments. Martin, I believe, 
did not just resign himself to this view, but 
a conviction which is contrary to 
that of the Council and, incidentally, also of 
the Joint Economic Committee. In recount- 
ing Martin’s and Dillon’s statements, I am 
not, of course, criticizing the Council’s state- 
ment, I only find it worth noting that official 


I have a few other exhibits, which I could 
produce if I had more time. Most of them 
would illustrate failures to give sufficient in- 
formation or adequate explanation. Some 
passages, as a matter of fact, are so cryptic 
that experts have to read them several times 
if they wish to grasp the meaning; and lay- 
men could never be expected to comprehend. 

There is one subject, however, which I 
should not omit from my presentation: the 
interpretation of the capital balance in 1964. 
The trouble is that the figures for the fourth 
quarter were not available when the report 
was written. The remarkable burst of capi- 
tal outflow in the last quarter of the year 
changed the picture considerably and made 
the interpretation In the report somewhat 
questionable. 

The rise of direct Investment abroad over 
the volume of previous years is explained, on 
page 76, entirely by long-term business con- 
siderations, such as the growth of European 
markets and the sheltered positions behind 
EEC tariff walls. The rate of direct invest- 
ment increased by 40 percent in the last 
quarter of 1964. This increase, in my opin- 
ion, reflects the influence of short-term ex- 
pectational factors, especially the fear of 
exchange control or of restraints on capital 
transfers. Government officials and “in- 
formed circles” talked much about the pos- 
sibility of restrictions on capital outflows. 
A well-managed firm must react to such rum- 
blings by anticipating future requirements 
or opportunities and by rushing its invest- 
ments abroad while it still can remit funds. 
I submit that a part of the increase in direct 
long-term investment was due to short-run 
expectations—which incidentally have proved 
correct. 

The renewed spurt in portfolio investment 
after September 1964 is explained in the re- 
port by Canadian security issues, which are 
exempt from the interest equalization tax. 
I wonder whether this is the full explanation. 

The sharp rise in other long-term capital 
outfiow is explained by the substitution of 
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bank loans for security purchases and by 
restrictive credit policies of foreign central 
banks, Again, I believe, the fears that the 
dollar would be harder to remit abroad, if it 
was not to be devalued, played a major role in 
the increased outflow. 

On the outflow of short-term funds—pri- 
vate U.S. funds—the report is quite out of 
date. It tells that the outflow subsided in 
the third quarter and followed an irregular 
course afterward. After the report was com- 
pleted, the fourth-quarter figures showed 
that the outflow had picked up momentum, 


“evidently in the last weeks of the year. My 


explanation is, again, that rumors and re- 
sulting fears and expectations had much to 
do with these developments. 

If my explanation is right, a large part of 
the “overall” deficit of 1964 is due to ex- 
pectational factors. And the strongest of 
these was that people knew the disposition 
of the Government to resort to the kind of 
restraints to which it actually resorted in 
March 1965. I expect to be told that I con- 
fuse cause and effect, since it was the spurt 
in private capital outflow that forced the 
Government to resort to restraints. Let me 
guard myself against this objection by re- 
peating my belief that the fear of restraints 
caused the capital outflows, which the Gov- 
ernment now undertakes to restrain. Had it 
been made quite clear that the fears were 
without any basis, much of the capital would 
have returned home. 

I realize that with my last comments I 
went beyond the contents of the report and 
joined my conferees in their propensity to 
deviate from guidelines. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE AND POLICY IN 1965 
AND BEYOND 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

I turn to the balance of payments. 
The policies that have been followed in 1964 
and earlier on the whole appear sound to 
me. But it is clear that as we were moving 
closer to a solution of our old problem of 
insufficient competitiveness in the production 
of goods, a new problem developed of insuf- 
ficient competitiveness in the production of 
securities. We sought to meet this by intro- 
ducing a tariff on the importation of foreign 
securities—the Interest Equalization Tax. 
Thereupon, partly by way of circumvention 
of the tax but partly also by way of a genuine 
learning process on the part of American 
banks, the problem shifted into the bank 
credit area. Here it has now been met by 
measures that are much closer to foreign 
exchange control than the Interest Equaliza- 
tion Tax and consequently, in my thinking, 
much more ominous. I refer to the guide- 
lines established for banks and nonfinancial 
corporations with regard to foreign assets. 

The voluntary nature of these controls, 
at least so far as the banks are concerned, is 
amyth. I have heard of no banker planning 
to challenge the Federal Reserve, even 
though its guidelines contain no sanctions 
other than an invitation to visit the Federal 
Reserve to work out the offending bank’s 
problem. The method employed has the 
relative merit that it takes the form of bal- 
ance sheet control rather than transactions 
control. Banks and others are left free to do 
as they please, but the final result must 
conform to the guidelines which limit in- 
creases in foreign loans this year to 5 percent. 
Control over transactions, involving detailed 
licensing of particular operations, would be 
much more obnoxious. 

But while these measures may have been 
inevitable in an emergency situation, it con- 
cerns me deeply that they were taken as an 
alternative to, rather than in conjunction 
with an increase in interest rates. This was 
a glaring gap in the package of measures 
announced early this year. Press reports at 
the time that the President was 
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in interest rates. Thus we have put our- 
selves in a trap quite similar to that in which 
the Labor Government in Britain was caught 
after they had rejected the interest rate 
medicine and gone for the 15 percent import 

. Eventually they were compelled 
to swallow not only the classical medicine, 
but their words as well. The dollar being 
in a vastly stronger position, the risk of a 
similar sequence of events is less. Never- 
theless, we have made our job more difficult 
and perhaps more expensive, given the loss 
of foreign confidence, by rejecting the classi- 
cal remedy. 

The discussion of the balance of payments 
in the Economic Report reflects these pol- 
icies. It would be too much to say that the 
report does not take the balance of pay- 
ments seriously, but it certainly does not 
take it seriously enough. The tenor tends 
to be that no domestic adjustment can be 
made for the sake of the balance of pay- 
ments. This tinge of economic nationalism 
contrasts curiously with our political stance 
abroad, which commits us to ever more am- 
bitious military and political postures. Not 
only are these two attitudes inconsistent, but 
the weakness of the balance of payments 
interferes with political effectiveness abroad. 
We cannot face even a small scale military 
action abroad without fear of its balance of 
payments repercussions, nor can President 
Johnson talk effectively to General de Gaulle, 
until and unless he does what De Gaulle 
did upon coming into office—provide himself 
with a strong currency. It goes without say- 
ing that in the case of the dollar, unlike 
that of the franc, the list of remedies does 
not include devaluation. 

Evidently the authors of the report, while 
they argue eloquently for progress in the 
Kennedy round, do not believe in optimal 
worldwide allocation of capital as they do 
in that of other resources. Yet if the world 
prospers, its money and capital markets will 
increasingly coalesce. The central banks of 
the world will become more nearly like the 
12 Federal Reserve banks, able to maintain 
modest shadings in credit policy in their 
areas but no decisive differentials in money 
market rates. The report sensibly suggests 
that foreign countries, when they need to 
provide aggregate stimulation, do so by low- 
ering interest rates rather than taxes. Lower 
interest rates around the world surely are 
preferable to higher insofar as there is a 
choice. But we should also accept the con- 
sequence of this evolution, of a world money 
and capital market, which is that monetary 
policy will have to be oriented increasingly 
toward the balance of payments, with less 
flexibility for internal purposes. The hope 
expressed in the report that monetary policy 
may increasingly be freed for domestic pur- 
poses strikes me as unduly optimistic. The 
main burden of domestic flexibility will 
probably fall upon fiscal policy. 

The Council discusses at some length the 
outlook for improvements in the world 
monetary mechanism. It does so with re- 
where the Treasury has the lead. My con- 
straint, as it must when it treads in an area 
cern here is not with the specific proposals, 
which are cautious and sensible, but with 
what I sense to be the underlying belief that 
somehow, somewhere, we can find a world 
payments system that takes us off the bal- 
ance-of-payments hook. We seem to be look- 
ing for a mechanism that will provide us with 
enough credit so that we can wait out the 
automatic correction of the deficit, with no 
need to gear fiscal or monetary policies to 
its elimination. 

What the Council, together with a great 
many Americans, does not seem to realize 
is that the system of their dreams is the 
one we have. The gold exchange standard 
is no bed of roses, but in comparison to any 
more formalized system of credit surely it 
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has been very good to us. Since 1950, we 
have had approximately $20 billion of private 
and official foreign credit from it. I cannot 
see us achieving a comparable indebtedness, 
over a relatively brief period of time, to a 
reconstituted IMF. If we had cut ourselves 
loose from the gold exchange standard at 
any point in the recent past, surely the dis- 
ciplines upon us would have been a great 
deal stronger. 

Nor do I see an alternative monetary sys- 
tem protecting us very effectively against 
the danger of gold withdrawals, i.e., against 
the so-called instability of the present 
system. Quite possibly a new system 
would give us relief from the danger of gold 
conversion of existing official foreign dollar 
balances. But private foreign dollar bal- 
ances presumably would remain, and Amer- 
ican owned balances could be expatriated. 
Both could end up in official hands and then 
would lead to gold conversion. So long as 
an alternative system would give us protec- 
tion only on one side, leaving the two others 
exposed, I see little reason for paying a high 
price to get it. Those who feel uneasy, as 
I admit I do, must remember that the chief 
source of potential instability is not the gold 
exchange standard, but convertibility itself. 

As for the danger that under the gold ex- 
change standard the principal source of 
liquidity, stemming as it does from the U.S. 
payment deficit, might some day be cut off, 
I was glad to see in the report, as I said 
earlier, a suggestion that the American pay- 
ments deficit might continue indefinitely on 
some moderate scale. This, I think, would 
not be unacceptable to the rest of the world, 
provided we give evidence that we can and 
intend to control the size of the deficit. We 
would probably also have to redefine some- 
what the deficit, limiting it more nearly to 
the concept of deficit on officia] settlements. 
We would need an international agreement 
limiting the possibilities of gold withdrawals, 
to counteract the imbalance resulting from 
rising dollar liabilities on a gold base that 
might rise very slowly or not at all. A 
strengthening of the IMF would round out 
these arrangements, and I do not see why 
they should not be workable for a long time 
to come. They would be preferable, from 
the U.S. point of view, to any formal agree- 
ment that is likely to prove negotiable today 
with our recalcitrant creditors. 


Discussion 
(Reported by George Beetle and Paul Offner) 


PROSPECTS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN THE BALANCE- 
OF-PAYMENTS POSITION ARE FAVORABLE 


As noted before! the conferees were dis- 
satisfied with the report's analysis of bal- 
ance-of-payment developments for 1964, and 
with the resulting outlook for 1965, which 
was considered overly optimistic. Indeed 
one conferee suggested that, “Glancing 
through this year’s report, one might sup- 
pose that the balance of payments had gone 
out of fashion.”* As for the analysis of 
the 1964 experience, the treatment of the 
topic was considered insufficient, and some 
conferees felt that the Council attached too 
little importance to the difficulties involved. 

Most Conference members concurred in the 
Council’s expectation that a further if mod- 
est improvement in the current account 
would occur. The major problem in 1965 
as in the past year, however, was perceived 
to be in capital outflows, and here, several 
speakers took issue with the Council for its 
overly optimistic view. The report was criti- 
cized for citing the small gold loss in 1964 
as evidence of an improvement in the posi- 
tion of the dollar while failing to note the 
contribution of the unusually large Russian 
gold sales. Mention was also made in the 
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Conference of the growing reluctance of 
many foreign bankers to hold more dollars 
and the fairly large sales of the special non- 
marketable Roosa bonds, resort to which 
some viewed as evidence of the dollar’s weak- 
ness, rather than strength. 

There was some difference of opinion as to 
the likely future trend in capital outflows. 
One of the Conference members noted that 
the fourth quarter outflows were primarily a 
result of expectations, and hence could not 
be considered a permanent “bulge.” Thus, 
one would get an overly pessimistic picture 
by looking solely at the short-run trend. 
Others held that investors may come to ex- 
pect the replacement of voluntary by man- 
datory controls at some future date, in which 
case there might well be a new bulge. 

Most Conference members felt that a solu- 
tion to the payments problem must involve 
an increase in the current account as well as 
a cutback on capital outflows. To accomp- 
lish the latter, we must seek an “adjust- 
ment” between the fiscal and monetary poll- 
cles pursued by the United States and those 
of the West European countrics, In the 
past, this adjustment has not been satis- 
factory, as illustrated by the raising of the 
Federal Reserve discount rate in 1963 which 
resulted in offsetting increases around the 
world. Moreover, European countries have 
insisted on restraining demand and stabiliz- 
ing their domestic economies through re- 
strictive monetary rather than fiscal poli- 
cies. This has pushed up interest rates and 
has made it difficult for the United States 
to pursue an expansionary domestic policy 
while restraining capital outflow. 

There was considerable support for the 
Councils view that Europe should cooperate 
with the United States, and place greater 
reliance on fiscal as against monetary re- 
straints. As long as this solution is not 
adopted, unilateral action by the United 
States will have a difficult task in solving 
the payments deficits problem. Several Con- 
ference members stressed the importance of 
improving international consultation and 
the “adjustment” process, and criticized the 
Council for omitting any discussion of it. 

Since the traditional measures have not as 
yet resulted in a balance, the United States 
must rely on some form of restrictions to cut 
the outflow of capital. The Conference rec- 
ognized the need for such measures in the 
present situation, but some criticized the 
recent program as resulting in worldwide 
misallocation of resources“ In certain re- 
spects, and particularly so far as the banks 
are concerned, the present voluntary“ re- 
strictions were found to differ little from 
mandatory restrictions since, as one member 
put it, few bankers plan to challenge the 
Federal Reserve.“ But by and large, the con- 
ferees preferred voluntary restrictions to 
mandatory ones since they permit greater 
flexibility and, hopefully, induce better com- 
pliance. 


VARIOUS PLANS FOR INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
REFORM ARE REVIEWED SYMPATHETICALLY, 
BUT NO FIRM POSITION IS TAKEN 


The Council’s report devotes considerable 
attention to the possibility of improving the 
international monetary system, but its treat- 
ment of this topic was criticized on several 
grounds by Conference members: some ob- 
jected to what they considered a bland and 
complacent tone of the Council in extolling 
the strength of the present system, while 
failing adequately to assess its weaknesses." 
Others made the opposite criticism—that the 
Council failed to realize that the present 
system is probably as good as we can hope for, 
and that probably no alternative system 
would have provided us with as much credit 
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over the past 15 years.“ The conferees ap- 

to agree in general that the Council 
should have taken a more definite stand on 
this subject, and that no monetary system 
based upon fixed exchanges will have much 
change of continuing success without prior 
improvement of the “adjustment” process. 
Also, some insisted that the European nations 
would refuse to approve improvements and 
modifications until the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments problem had been solved. 


THE CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I had 
prepared a brief speech setting forth my 
carefully considered conclusions regard- 
ing the proposed Consular Convention. 
Though it now seems unlikely that this 
measure will be acted on by the Senate 
before the opening of the second session 
next January, I shall deliver it at this 
time for the benefit of the many con- 
stituents and others who have written me 
regarding this question. 

There is no Member of this body who 
desires world peace more earnestly than 
I. There is no Member who is more will- 
ing than I to endorse any measure that 
reveals a promise of taking positive steps 
toward insuring such a peace. The Con- 
sular Convention with the Soviet Union, 
Executive D, is not such a measure. 1 
shall vote against it. 

There are imposing arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of the Convention that 
cannot be set aside easily. Proponents 
of this Convention tell us that it is a 
modest but necessary step toward easing 
East-West tensions. They tell us that 
the consulates that will be established 
under this Convention will not only per- 
form vital services for Americans tour- 
ing the Soviet Union—and 12,000 Amer- 
icans visited the U.S.S.R. last year—but 
that they will ameliorate our commercial, 
economic, cultural, and scientific rela- 
tions with the Russians as well. Secre- 
tary Rusk has said that the potentially 
explosive incidents that occasionally 
arise because of the arbitrary arrest and 
detention policies of the Soviet police 
would become, under the terms of the 
Convention, mere administrative matters 
governed by its notification and access 
provisions. These problems would be 
routinely cleared, he says, through “nor- 
mal consular channels,” and the chances 
of a major confrontation between our 
countries arising from such an incident 
would thereby be reduced. Had the Con- 
vention been in effect in 1963, when Prof. 
Frederick Barghoorn was arrested and 
interrogated by the Soviet police, its pro- 
ponents argue, it would not have been 12 
days before the American Embassy was 
informed of his arrest. 

These are powerful and appealing 
arguments, Mr. President, and ought not 
to be overruled by any other considera- 
tion without careful study. There is too 
much strife and tension, and too much 
warmaking machinery on the earth for 
us to turn our backs on any attempt to 
make incidents of this nature, with all 
their potential for driving our countries 
further apart, less likely to occur. The 
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suspicions and tension that those inci- 
dents provoke can only serve as obstacles 
in our search for new avenues to world 
peace and understanding. If I could be- 
lieve that the net effect of Executive D, 
the proposed Convention, would be to 
create a more cordial atmosphere in 
which to conduct this search, I would 
vote for it without hesitation. 

I do not relish voting against a con- 
vention whose ostensible objectives are 
the protection of Americans abroad and 
better Russian-American relations. 
There are, however, grave dangers in- 
herent in this Consular Convention 
which compel me to oppose it. I wish to 
emphasize these because the American 
people should be made aware of them. 

The Consular Convention provides the 
legal groundwork for the establishment, 
on a one-for-one basis, of consulates in 
this country and in the Soviet Union. 
Prior to 1948, the Soviets had three con- 
sulates in this country—in New York, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles—and we 
operated one in Vladivostok and were 
preparing to open another in Leningrad. 
The Russians closed their consulates here 
in 1948, and we closed ours in the U.S.S.R. 
Though we are a party to similar bilat- 
eral consular conventions with many 
other nations, we have never had such a 
convention with the Soviet Union. This 
Convention before us codifies the proce- 
dures that would be followed in the open- 
ing of consular establishments and in the 
appointment of their officers and em- 
ployees, and sets forth their functions. 
It also lists the rights, privileges, and 
immunities that would be enjoyed by the 
consular establishment. It is the last 
section regarding rights, privileges, and 
immunities that differs markedly from 
previous consular conventions between 
us and any other nation in the world. 

It is this last section that is inimical 
with the best interests of the United 
States. It is the last section that clearly 
indicates that this convention was nego- 
tiated by the Soviets, not as a bilateral 
pact for improving Soviet-American re- 
lations, but as a cold war maneuver to 
enhance and expand the intelligence 
gathering network of the U.S. S. R. It is 
the provisions of this final section that 
are repugnant to anyone concerned for 
the security of the United States, and are 
inconsistent with our present extensive 
activities direeted at controlling and re- 
stricting Russian espionage in this coun- 
try. 

What are these provisions, that have 
convinced me that this Convention ought 
not to be ratified? 

My principal objection is to paragraph 
2 of article 19, which states: 

Consular officers and employees of the con- 
sular establishment who are nationals of 
the sending state shall — immunity from 


the criminal tion of the receiving 
state. 


Simply put, this means that the maxi- 
mum penalty that we would be able to 
impose upon these people for all crimes— 
misdemeanors and felonies, including 


espionage—would be expulsion. 

‘The real danger in extending this im- 
munity becomes clear when the extent 
to which the U.S. S. R. employs its diplo- 
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matic corps for espionage purposes is 
realized. According to J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation: 

Historically, the Soviet intelligence serv- 
ices have appropriated the great bulk of 
Official representation and diplomatic estab- 
lishment in other countries as bases from 
which to carry on their espionage opera- 
tions. Over the years, the number of such 
official personnel assigned to the United 
States has steadily increased. 


In a later statement Mr. Hoover said: 

The methods used to collect the data 
sought by the Communist bloc intelligence 
services are almost as varied as the types of 
data which they endeavor to collect. One of 
the mainstays is the collection of informa- 
tion—classified and otherwise—through es- 
pionage operations involving personnel le- 
gally assigned to official Soviet and satellite 
establishments in the United States. The 
focal points of these operations continue to 
be the United Nations and the Communist 
embassies, legations, consulates, and news or 
commercial agencies in our country. Such 
gathering of information is conducted by the 
Communist representatives using the legal 
cover of their diplomatic or other official 
status to cloak their spying activities. 


Mr. President, the Consular Conven- 
tion before us would extend the legal 
cover of these diplomats, exempting 
them entirely from the criminal juris- 
diction of our country. But this immu- 
nity would not be extended just to Soviet 
officials in this country. Under the most- 
favored-nation clauses in consular con- 
ventions that we have previously negoti- 
ated with 27 other nations, more than 
400 nationals of other countries assigned 
to the United States could claim full im- 
munity from criminal jurisdiction. Two 
of these 27 nations, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia, are Communist countries. By 
virtue of the fact that we are an open 
society and because we are host nation 
for the United Nations, we are already 
particularly vulnerable to the espionage 
activities of other countries. I might add 
that 21 Soviet nationals have used their 
positions at the United Nations for espio- 
nage purposes, and 12 more Soviet na- 
tionals attached to the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington have been exposed as in- 
telligence agents and expelled from the 
country. This Convention would fur- 
ther disadvantage us in this respect by 
rendering impotent the legal machinery 
with which we can now prosecute spies 
working out of foreign consulates. 

This Convention would force us to re- 
linquish criminal jurisdiction over Rus- 
sian consular officials that might be as- 
signed to this country and over more 
than 400 other such officials already here 
in the consulates of other nations. But 
what of others—including Communist- 
bloc nations—with whom we might find 
it necessary or desirable to establish con- 
sular relations at some future date? Are 
we to exempt them today, without a 
thought to the fact that future condi- 
ions may demand this protection? This 
Convention may open a door that we can- 
not close. 

Speaking to the question of new Soviet 
consulates in this country, Mr. Hoover 
reported that: 

One Soviet intelligence officer, in com- 
menting on the agreement, spoke of the 
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wonderful opportunity this presented his 
service and that it would enable the Soviets 
to enhance their intelligence operations. 


Confronted with evidence of this clar- 
ity and urgency, Mr. President, I cannot 
in good conscience vote for the Conven- 
tion. But I would not expect, at the 
same time, that we would stop search- 
ing and negotiating for more satisfac- 
tory ways in which to overcome the 
problems that affects us in this area, 
particularly, the protection of our peo- 
ple visiting the Soviet Union. Under 
present Soviet law, the investigation of 
an arrested person can take as long as 
9 months. It is the practice of the So- 
viets to refuse access to arrested persons 
until after the completion of the investi- 
gation. This Convention, if ratified, 
would reduce to 3 and 4 days, respec- 
tively, the amount of time allowed for a 
receiving state to first, inform the send- 
ing state of the detention of one of its 
nationals; and second, permit a consular 
officer to visit and communicate with the 
detained person. 

Mr. President, Secretary Rusk has em- 
phasized the importance of these access 
and notification provisions to the pro- 
tection of American citizens visiting 
U.S.S.R. I recognize the importance and 
desirability of these protections, but I 
must urge that they be secured through 
other means. We do not have such un- 
reasonable detention laws as the Soviets. 
If their intentions are just, and if this 
pact was negotiated in good faith, why 
should it be necessary for us to imperil 
our national security in order for our 
people abroad to receive the same cour- 
tesy and respect and protection that we 
have always accorded Russian visitors to 
the United States? Why must we com- 
plicate the work of our own counter- 
intelligence people by permitting foreign 
espionage agents to operate in this coun- 
try under the aegis of complete diplo- 
matic immunity in order that American 
tourists may be guaranteed the treat- 
ment that they have a right to expect? 

Mr. President, it is with great reluc- 
tance that I urge the Senate not to give 
its advice and consent to the ratification 
of this document. I wholeheartedly 
support the various athletic, cultural, 
and academic exchange programs now 
conducted with the Soviet Union. I 
would hope that more of these might be 
instituted, and that the number of 
Americans visiting the Soviet Union 
might also increase. Each group repre- 
sents the possibility for people-to-people 
relations that may gradually, ultimately, 
improve relations between our countries. 
Iam reminded of a line in Shakespeare’s 
“Henry VI”: 

Alas! how should you govern any kingdom, 
That know not how to use ambassa- 
dors. 


Mr. President, we are a democracy—a 
nation of people. I strongly urge that 
other means be explored for encouraging 
our best and most numerous ambassa- 
dors—the American people—to exchange 
visits with the Russian people. I hope 
and believe that this can be done with- 
out compromising the demands of na- 
tional security. 
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POSTHUMOUS AWARD TO HERBERT 
HOOVER BY AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, in late 
days there has been much in the public 
press about the unfortunate condition 
that existed last weekend in Los An- 
geles and great words of wisdom and 
expression as to how a solution of these 
problems should be discovered. 


I had the good fortune to attend the 
American Legion National Convention 
last Tuesday in Portland, Oreg. On that 
occasion two sets of remarks were made. 
One was an acceptance of a posthumous 
award to former President Herbert 
Hoover, in which his son, Herbert Hoover, 
Jr., quoted his father’s remarks made 35 
years ago. Former President Hoover’s 
remarks are completely applicable to the 
present instance. The wisdom of the re- 
marks of former President Hoover would 
be of great value to the Members of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of Herbert Hoover, Jr., be made a 
part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACCEPTANCE OF POSTHUMOUS AWARD TO 
HERBERT Hoover, AMERICAN LEGION Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, BY HERBERT HOOVER, 
In., PORTLAND, OREG., AUGUST 24, 1965 
Commander Johnson, distinguished guests, 

and members of the American Legion; on be- 

half of my brother Allan, and our families, 

I wish to express our very great appreciation 

for this posthumous award to my father of 

the Legion’s Distinguished Service Medal. 

It is indeed a most generous tribute to his 

memory, and I am highly honored to be 

invited to be with you on this occasion. 

During his lifetime my father had the 
honor of addressing your conventions on sev- 
eral occasions. His high regard for the 
Legion can perhaps best be summed up in 
his own words, when he spoke to your na- 
tional convention in Boston, some 35 years 
ago. 

If you will permit me, I would like to quote 
from the introduction to his speech: 

“My fellow countrymen: It is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I am able to meet here 
with the American Legion. 

“I hope I may venture to claim, from some 
years of service during the great war, a 
measure of comradeship with the men who 
fought in that war. I understand your va- 
riety of French perfectly. I know from inti- 
mate experience, and I intend to hold in con- 
fidence, the first reaction you had from 
a passing shell; and the homelike appearance 
of shell holes under certain circumstances. I 
shall maintain secret your opinion of those 
who profess indifference to or the glory in 
passing bullets, or insects, or the mud and 
filth of the trenches, or days and weeks in 
the wet and cold. 

“The glories of war are not in the heart- 
breaks of passing buddies and the thousand 
tragedies of the battleline. Its glories do not 
lie in its surroundings—they lie rather in 
the spirit, the sacrifices, the devotion of those 
who go cheerfully and courageously into the 
trenches, and the ultimate triumph of those 
lofty ideals for which they gave their all. 

“It was inevitable that men who had lived 
through that great common experience, who 
had engaged in supreme adventure with 
death, should combine into associations of 
lifelong comradeship. Yet it was not alone 
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the comradeship of high adventure that in- 
stinctively called your organization into be- 
ing. It was the common understanding 
which war called forth, the common experi- 
ence from which sprang the highest emo- 
tions of patriotism—that shoulder-to- 
shoulder companionship in an idealism 
which transfigured men’s lives. 

“The millions who shared in that experi- 
ence came home from it rededicated to the 
further service of their country. But great 
as was that service, performed under im- 
pulse of the high emotions of war, the serv- 
ice to the great ideals of peace is ofttimes 
even more difficult and ofttimes requires 
more sustained courage. It was, therefore, 
with deep sympathy that I witnessed the 
birth of the American Legion in France in 
1919. 

“At that memorable meeting you sensed 
this high purpose and expressed these lofty 
ideals of your peacetime service in the pre- 
amble to your constitution, which reads in 
part: 


To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to main- 
tain law and order; to inculcate a sense of 
individual obligation to the community, 
State, and Nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to make 
right the master of might; to promote peace 
and good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of jus- 
tice, freedom, and democracy; to consecrate 
and sanctify our comradeship by our devo- 
tion to mutual helpfulness.’ 

“That, indeed, is the real preface to Amer- 
ican citizenship.” 

In a later passage in this speech he said 
and it sounds almost like a prophesy, today: 

“During these years your thousands of 
posts have concerned themselves with these 
ideals of citizenship. My purpose today is to 
urge you to renewed efforts—that you, as the 
American Legion, as a group of men who, 
inspired by the ideals of our country, went 
to battle to preserve those ideals—that you 
should renew and expand your mission of 
citizenship. 


“We need the teaching that the foundation 
of government is respect for law. A quick- 
ened interest on the part of the community 
can insist upon proper enforcement of law, 
can arouse public opinion, while any condi- 
tion of lawlessness remains unchecked in that 
community. You can impress upon the citi- 
zens that the road of self-government is 
through the discharge of our obligations at 
the ballot box; to understand that the basis 
of defense is a willingness to serve in our 
citizen soldiery; actively to participate in 
these and in a multitude of duties of citi- 
zens—all are an inseparable part of the safety 
and progress of the Nation.” 

Commander Johnson, I again wish to ex- 
press the gratefulness of our family for this 
award to my father. It will, of course, find 
a place of honor in the Presidential Library 
in West Branch, Iowa. 

And it is doubly fitting that it should be 
there, for West Branch is also the place where 
you make your own home. I know I speak 
for the people of that community, too, in 
thanking you for your years of public spirited 
service to them, as well as to the State of 
Iowa—and to our country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. MURPHY. At the same time, an 
address was made by William H. Parker, 
chief of police of the city of Los Angeles, 
on the subject of the application of law 
and order in these conditions. I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be 
made a part of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MAINTAIN LAW AND ORDER 


(Presented to the National Security Commis- 
sion, the American Legion National Con- 
vention, Portland, Oreg., August 20-24, 
1965, by W. H. Parker, chief of police, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 


The consummate wisdom of those who 
shaped the character of the American Legion 
is exemplified in the preamble of its consti- 
tution. It is this document that gives us 
direction and combines a dedication to the 
principles we sought to preserve through 
battle, and the responsibility we assume for 
the welfare of our less fortunate comrades. 

Historically, a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, is not 
noted for its longevity. This fact becomes 
more apparent when we consider that our 
form of government is the oldest of its kind 
in the world today even though it is less than 
200 years old. If this democratic Republic is 
to have any degree of permanency it must 
base its existence upon respect for the rule 
of law. In the true sense, a self-governing 
society will only continue so long as the great 
majority of its members respect and obey its 
regulations. Widespread disregard of, and 
disrespect for, its laws can only lead to its 
destruction. It is this incontrovertible fact 
that prompted the founders of the American 
Legion to prominently include in its prin- 
ciples a dedication to the maintenance of 
law and order. 

The history of the United States has been 
a turbulent one. Eleven of its first 40 years 
of existence were spent in armed conflict 
with England. Thirty-one years later we 
were involved in a territorial war with Mex- 
ico. Our internal division over the question 
of slavery precipitated one of the most bloody 
of all civil wars in which the casualties 
(646,392) were more than double the total 
casualties (320,518) this country suffered 
during World War I. Thirty-three years 
later we engaged in a war with Spain that 
in retrospect seems somewhat futile when 
you consider the present fate of Cuba. 

Then came our participation in the Euro- 
pean conflict known as World War I. Our 
entry into this war was considered essential 
if we were to survive as a free people. Al- 
most 5 million Americans participated in 
our military forces as we fought to preserve 
democracy. We were on the winning side, 
and thus we be! ved we had permanently 
put down the threat of foreign aggression 
to our way of life. 

While the bulk of our military personnel 
was still overseas we amended our Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. This noble experiment 
called prohibition was honored far more in 
the breach than in the observance. The 
flaunting of this law by the Nation as a 
whole served to substantially deteriorate 
respect for law and law enforcement. Local 
police were expected to close their eyes to 
liquor violations and were, at the same time, 
condemned for their duplicity. 

The entire machinery of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice was tainted by this 
category of lawlessness. We have long since 
learned that disrespect for one law leads to 
disrespect for all laws. Prohibition pro- 
duced this very result and led to the creation 
of a criminal underworld with political 
alliances in our large population centers. 
Thus the rule of law was dangerously eroded 
and the very foundation of our form of gov- 
ernment imperiled. In 1933, with the repeal 
of prohibition, this threat to our national 
character abated as we began the long and 
painful process of attempting to restore 
respect for, and confidence in, our law en- 
forcement agencies. 
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While we were struggling out of a great 
economic depression, two new forces inimical 
to our political philosophy were in- 
ternational strength and prominence. The 
Communists were in complete control of 
Russia and Hitler was beginning to re- 
awaken the German dream of conquest and 
military might. Progressively our dream of 
continued peace in the world was shattered 
as Ji began to train for enforced terri- 
torial expansion. After Hitler's invasion of 
the lowlands, it became increasingly evident 
that, while we had gained military victory in 
World War I, we had lost the peace, and 
any hope we had of remaining militarily 
aloof from the armed conflict called World 
War II was destroyed when the Japanese 
perpetrated their infamous attack upon 
Pearl Harbor. Once again we were at war; 
a war in which we were to commit over 16 
million men and women to military service 
and in which our casualties totaled 1,076,245 
of which 405,399 were fatalities. In passing, 
I am compelled to remind you of three 
factors that are either little known or have 
been forgotten: 

1. Russia and Germany attempted to nego- 
tiate a nonaggression pact which failed only 
because Germany would not concede to Rus- 
sia’s control over the Dardanelles, 

2. If Rommel had not been stopped in 
Africa and had been able to join hands with 
Japan through the Suez Canal, we would 
have lost the war. 

3. The margin of victory at the Siegfried 
line was a narrow one and our success hung 
in the balance there. 

With the arrival of V-E Day, our ultimate 
and total victory became assured. Then the 
world was given a preview of the unleashed 
power of the atom, causing Japan to aban- 
don all dreams of conquest and submit to 
the allied might. Thus with the celebration 
of V-J Day, we stood at the pinnacle of 
military success crowned with the greatest 
victory in arms the world had ever seen. 
Once again our Nation had sacrificed the 
blood of its youth and much of its natural 
resources to preserve human freedom. Surely 
these great sacrifices we were called upon 
to make would register indelibly in the mem- 
ory of America and dissuade us from repeat- 
ing the postwar errors of World War I. 

Yet, examining our position in today’s 
world, it is difficult to realize that we are only 
20 years away from the position of world 
power that was ours at the close of 1945. 

The Korean stalemate, the establishment 
of a Communist stronghold in Cuba, the 
involvement of our military forces in south- 
east Asia, where the enemy chooses the 
battlefield and the time of the conflict. The 
anti-American demonstrations around the 
world that caused Bop Hope to quip that an 
American tourist seeking the location of the 
U.S. Embassy need merely to ask to be di- 
rected to the ruins. The growth of the 
communistic world which even though de- 
visive is agreed in its opposition to our form 
of government. The possession of the Chi- 
nese of nuclear capability and its 700 million 
inhabitants that suggests a review of the 
history of Genghis Khan. 

One of the unanticipated products of 
World War II was a worldwide social revolu- 
tion that continues unabated. One of the 
international products of the revolution has 
been the emergence of 60 new nations during 
this postwar period. Old alliances have been 
destroyed; colonialism has almost disap- 
peared from the world scene, and political 
instability dots the globe. Those who be- 
lieved our military success in World War II 
would insure a continuation of this Na- 
tion’s internal status quo were doomed to 
disappointment. The social revolution has 


had, and continues to have, marked effect 
upon life in America. 

Unfortunately, revolutions are generally 
directed against existing institutions and 
governments. Even in this country the emo- 
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tional effect of the revolutionary spirit con- 
stitutes a challenge to the rule of law. 

In evaluating the comparative positions in 
the bloodless conflict between the Com- 
munist bloc of nations and the United States, 
President John F. Kennedy once said, “If we 
are to prevail in the cold war, the self- 
discipline of the free mind must match the 
iron discipline of the mailed fist.” If there 
is merit in this appraisal, we must be gravely 
concerned about the increasing evidence of 
the widespread deterioration of discipline in 
America. As I write this the news media 
are reporting that 30,000 college students in 
6 States are engaged in destructive riots 
during this year’s celebration of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Coupled with a sky- 
rocketing crime rate and a growing attach- 
ment to the philosophy of civil disobedience, 
these trends seriously threaten the internal 
security of the United States. Progressive 
deterioration of a sense of personal responsi- 
bility and an increasing lack of respect for 
law and order constitute a dangerous erosion 
of the rule of law and threatens the very 
foundation of our Republic. 

In a recent pamphlet entitled Respect for 
Law and Order,” directed to both pupils and 
their parents, the superintendent of the 
Los Angeles city schools warned, “Only as 
pupils grow up with respect for law and 
order can this Nation realize the great prom- 
ise that is manifest in the Declaration of 
Independence and in the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights.” In a direct message to the 
parents, he observed, There are many chal- 
lenges facing our society today. But there 
is no challenge that deserves our attention 
more than the need to instill a continuing 
respect for law and order in our young peo- 
ple. All of us have noted with alarm the 
marked increase in antisocial behavior by 
some of the world’s youth. We have seen 
increases in youthful violence, vandalism, 
and physical attacks upon those who are 
charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining order. This disregard for law is not 
limited to the youth of our country, but 
rather it is an attitude that has infested 
many segments of our society. The causes 
of this apparent breakdown in respect for 
law are many, but its presence is warning 
enough that something must be done.” 

The crime threat to America’s freedom is 
fully recognized in a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States entitled “Crime, 
Its Prevalence, and Measures of Prevention,” 
and directed to the Congress on March 8, 
1965. Among other things, the President 
said, “Crime has become a malignant enemy 
in America’s midst. Since 1940, the crime 
rate in this country has doubled. It has 
increased five times as fast as our popula- 
tion since 1958. In dollars the cost of crime 
runs to tens of billions annually. The hu- 
man costs are simply not measurable, The 
problems run deep and will not yield to 
easy answers. We must identify and elimi- 
nate the causes of criminal activity whether 
they He in the environment around us or in 
the nature of individual men. We must ar- 
rest and reverse the trend toward lawlessness. 

“This active combat against crime calls 
for a fair and efficient system of law en- 
forcement to deal with those who break our 
laws. It means giving new priority to the 
methods and institutions of law enforce- 
ment—to our police, who are our frontline, 
both offensive and defensive, in the fight 
against crime. There is great need not only 
for improved training of policemen, but for 
all people to learn about, to understand, and 
to assist the policeman in his work.” 

In his message, the President also said, 
“As the first step, I am establishing the 
‘President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice.““ This 
Commission was appointed on July 26, 1965. 

In an address delivered in the U.S. Senate 
on June 24, 1965, labeled “Unprecedented 
Lawlessness in the United States,” Senator 
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McCLELLAN charged that the wave of un- 
precedented lawlessness in this country is 
imperiling the goals of the Great Society. 
He pointed out that 7,000 major crimes are 
committed in the United States every day. 
In commenting on the future of crime he 
said, “All of us—every citizen—has a duty 
and a responsibility to see that our laws are 
enforced; a duty to support and assist our 
law enforcement officers in their efforts to 
protect society. * * * The crime rate in- 
crease is more than distressing—it is alarm- 
ing. From 1958 to 1964, the total major 
crimes in this country jumped from 1,645,- 
200 to 2,604,400—an increase of 959,200 in 
that 7-year period. In 1964, there was an 
increase of 13 percent over 1963. By 1975, 
it is estimated that our population will reach 
225 million. A projection of the crime rate 
increase at 10-percent annually and not at 
the 13-percent increase that occurred in 
1964, indicates that 10 years hence our cit- 
izens will have more than 7 million major 
crimes inflicted upon them. That would be 
one major crime for each 32 people in the 
United States. Projected at the same rate of 
10 percent until 1985, it is indicated that 
more than 18 million major crimes will be 
committed in that year, and with an esti- 
mated population of 266 million, that will be 
one major crime for each 15 people.” 

Commenting on casualties and the 
factor of recidivism in connection with these 
fatal assaults, the Senator said, “In the last 
5 years there have been 225 police officers 
killed by criminal action according to data 
collected by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Of the 293 criminals responsible 
for these police murders, 78 percent had prior 
records of arrest. Over half had previously 
committed crimes of violence such as rape, 
robbery, and assault with a deadly weapon. 
Six of the officers were killed by paroled 
murderers. Almost a third of the Killers 
were on parole or probation at the time of 
the murder. More than 25 percent had been 
paroled on two or more occasions after con- 
viction for serious crimes.” 

It seems rather paradoxical that, at a time 
when we are losing the war against crime, 
our courts would afford greater pro- 
tection to the criminal offender by placing 
new and crippling restrictions upon police 
activity In defending this “judicial revo- 
lution,” a California Supreme Court justice 
recently stated. The recent far-reaching de- 
cisions of the U.S. Supreme Court highlight 
a principle that is so deeply ingrained in 
our society and so universally accepted that 
its very statement seems to be a truism. 
This country has been founded upon the 
principle that government should afford to 
the individual the opportunity for self-real- 
ization and self-expression, and that the law 
should serve as a means to that end. It 
is the application of the concept of individ- 
ualism to a mass society, however, that is 
anything but simple. In the field of criminal 
law the current sensitivity of the courts to 
the offender as an individual has led to new 
legal definitions. A host of cases of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, followed by many State 
courts, attest to a present-day insistence 
upon the full protection to the individual of 
due process in the criminal trial.” 

On the other hand, there are many au- 
thorities who believe the courts have gone 
too far in protecting the criminal 
the application of law enforcement. A U.S. 
district judge in Tennessee declared that the 
U.S. Supreme Court is protecting the ac- 
cused at the expense of society. He stated 
that the Court has been creating fundamen- 
tal rights for accused and hardened crim- 
inals where none existed before. -He said, 
“The conviction of the guilty is surely a 
matter of some concern. Otherwise, the mil- 
lennium of criminal justice will have arrived 
when our trial processs make it impossible 
to convict anyone.” 
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In a speech this summer the president 
of the American Bar Association said that 
while “the safeguards of fair trial must 
be preserved; the right of society and of each 
individual to be protected from crime must 
never be subordinated to other rights. When 
we talk of individual rights it is well to re- 
member that the right of citizens to be free 
from criminal molestation is perhaps the 
most basic individual right.” The ABA pres- 
ident emphasized: “Uniess this right is 
adequately safeguarded, society itself may 
become so disordered that in the end all 
rights will be endangered.” 

Some of us believe that, in their zeal 
to control police conduct, the courts have 
violated the historical balance among the 
three branches of government. The police 
are part of the executive branch of govern- 
ment and we derive our authority from acts 
of the legislative branch. Yet, the new 
rules imposed upon us by the courts deter- 
mine our effectiveness. At the same time, 
the courts reject any sense of responsibility 
for the rising crime rate. In this connection, 
a law professor at the University of Chi- 
cago stated, “* * * The courts’ powers are 
very limited ones. But certainly the judicial 
branch has made inroads on the power of 
the executive and legislative branches. * * * 
Quite often the majority of the Court feels 
perfectly free to decide what is best for the 
Nation, and then to say that this is histori- 
cally a constitutional mandate that has just 
come to light.” 

It seems to me that, while stressing the 
intentions of our Founding Fathers as a basis 
for these new rules in the criminal law, it 
might be well for our judiciary to review a 
section of Washington’s Farewell Address 
which reads as follows: 

“It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration, to continue to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional spheres, 
avoiding in the exercise of the power of one 
department to encroach upon another. The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate 
the powers of all the Departments in one, 
and thus to create, whatever the form of gov- 
ernment, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power, and the proneness to 
abuse it, which predominates in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth 
of the position.” 

It is interesting to note that the social 
revolution has brought with it crime prob- 
lems in other nations such as England. Ina 
recent article, Lord Shawcross, Britain's for- 
mer Attorney General, declares that crime 
does pay and that the law is too heavily 
loaded in favor of criminals. He calls atten- 
tion to a 250-percent increase in burglaries 
and a 500-percent increase in crimes of vio- 
lence in England since World War II. He 
estimates that only 15 percent of the crimes 
actually committed are known to the police, 
and he cites the London experience of solving 
one out of every four crimes reported. This 
clearance rate is about the same as in the 
United States. Here again the odds favor 
the criminal as the perpetrators of three out 
of four of the major criminal offenses re- 
ported to the police remaining unidentified. 

Another factor of the social revolution 
that has an eroding effect upon the rule of 
law is the practice and philosophy of so- 
called civil disobedience. This is a revolu- 
tionary tool utilized to overthrow existing 
governments. Mahatma Gandhi used it to 
overthrow the British rule of India. Those 
who glibly compare the civil disobedience of 
today with such acts as the Boston Tea 
Party must realize that this historical event 
was one of a series that led to a full revo- 
lutionary war and the dissolution of Brit- 
ish Colonial rule. 

The justification for acts of civil disobedi- 
ence is that a man should not obey a law he 
believes to be unjust if he is prepared to suffer 
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the consequences of the violation he com- 
mits. The great danger underlying this 
theory is that every man his own 
supreme court, and the number of laws that 
he may rationalize subjectively as unjust is 
unlimited. Recently retired Supreme Court 
Justice Charles E. Whittaker delivered an 
address on this subject. Justice Whittaker 
believes that, “A large part of the current 
rash and rapid spread of lawlessness in our 
land has been, at least, fostered and influ- 
enced by the preachments of self-appointed 
leaders of minority groups to ‘obey the good 
laws, but to violate the bad ones’—which, of 
course, simply advocates violation of the laws 
they do not like, or, in other words, the 
taking of the law into their own hands.” 
He decries the applauding of these unlawful 
acts in high places, and the general appease- 
ment and lack of punishment that follows 
them. The Justice points out that the tres- 
passes involved in many of the demonstra- 
tions constituted minal conduct and thus 
could not properly be labeled either peace- 
able or acts of civil disobedience, but rather 
constituted criminal disobedience. He quotes 
Justice Black joined by two other Justices, 
in a statement written in June 1964, as 
stating, “Force leads to violence, violence to 
mob conflicts, and these to rule by the 
strongest groups with control of the most 
deadly weapons.” 

It is but a short step from minor infrac- 
tions to mob violence and wid dis- 
order. Those who advocate the violation of 
laws that have neither been repealed nor de- 
clared unconstitutional advocate anarchy. 
The countenanced flaunting of the law in 
emotional situations involving large num- 
bers of people can result in epidemic disorder 
beyond the capabilities of our law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

May I suggest the time has come for the 
American Legion to concentrate its efforts 
upon the maintenance of law and order. In 
our efforts to understand and support the 
appropriate measures involved in our na- 
tional defense it is sometimes difficult to 
perceive the truth. The magnitude of the 
problem and the technology involved tends 
to overwhelm the most of us. 

This is not the case, however, in supporting 
the rule of law. This is a community situa- 
tion where the arena of conflict is on the 
local level. This is a field in which the 
Legion can have impact in every community 
where a Legion post exists. I would suggest 
that the national commander elected at this 
convention could render this Nation a serv- 
ice by exhorting every American Legion post 
in the United States to adopt as its major 
program for the ensuing Legion year a local 
emphasis upon respect for the rule of law 
and the maintenance of law and order. 

I believe that the great majority of the 
people of this Nation eagerly await the lead- 
ership that will demand that our laws be 
respected and obeyed. The Legion can fur- 
nish this leadership and their help to restore 
the internal security of the United States 
of America. 


REQUEST FOR COMMITTEE MEET- 
ING DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let the Recorp 
show that a member of the minority 
requested the minority leadership to 
to the request. Therefore, I 
object. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec~ 
tion is heard. 
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MOB VIOLENCE AND RIOTING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
these closing days of the summer, the 
Nation is passing through still another 
cosmic storm of mob violence and riot- 
ing. Regrettably, this onerous phenom- 
enon appears to be becoming a regular 
part of American life. Last year it was 
New York, Philadelphia, Hampton 
Beach, Seaside, and other places which 
witnessed these brutal and massive flare- 
ups and total disregard of law and order. 
This year the storm has already spread 
to bring about a shameful situation in 
more of our cities. Before the course is 
run, there is no telling what other com- 
munities may be enveloped by it. 

Specialists in these matters ascribe this 
mobism to a complex of factors. But 
whatever the factors may be, hair trigger 
situations build up in which some minor 
incident sets hundreds and often thou- 
sands of Americans on a law-defying 
rampage ir which lives are destroyed and 
countless millions of dollars of property 
is damaged or looted. 

Whatever the causes, one factor is 
frequently cited or bandied about as a 
principal factor and it is, in my judg- 
ment, most invalid. I refer to the loose 
charge of police brutality.” The police 
of this Nation have their faults as do 
any other comparable group. On occa- 
sion they make errors of judgment; they 
do or say the wrong thing. Who 
does not? But taken as a whole the 
quality and professional dedication of 
the Nation's police is outstanding. 
Their job is neither to make the laws nor 
to administer justice under them. Their 
job is to enforce the laws; all the laws, 
Federal, State, and local, and to safe- 
guard the lives and property of all the 
inhabitants in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. Of course, some people will re- 
gard some laws as unjust and other peo- 
ple will regard other laws as unjust, and 
mobs have no regard for any law. The 
police are not privileged to take sides or 
to discriminate as among laws. Their 
job is to uphold all laws and, on the 
whole, they do an excellent job of it. 

Further, the police are not responsible 
for the complex of social, economic, or 
whatever other causes may bring situ- 
ations to the hair-trigger point. But 
they are there when the storm breaks. 
It is they who are called to quell it. And 
it is they who are exposed to the brunt 
of the fists, the feet, the bricks and bats, 
the Molotov cocktails, the bullets, and 
whatever, which are let loose. 

It is they who risk their lives in an ef- 
fort to restore some semblance of public 
order and safety. It is all very easy to 
talk of police brutality from a secure 
place and after the storm has passed. 
But mob violence is not a picnic; it is, 
as I noted, more like a cosmic storm and 
it is the police who are exposed to its 
furious core. 

Police work is a dangerous occupation 
at all times, even when on the surface 
the community on the whole is calm. 
The individual criminal or the gangsters 
or the reckless drivers are always present 
and active. It is the work of the police, 
continuous and indefatigable, on which 
the security and safety of the inhabitants 
of every community in the Nation de- 
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pends. But this vital work does not pay 
a princely wage; there are no bonuses; 
there is no extra pay for risk or hazard- 
ous duty. On the contrary, the general 
rule is low pay and little or no pay for 
overtime and appearances in court and 
whatnot on the policeman’s own time. 
In this great metropolis of Washington, 
the Capital of the Nation, a policeman 
begins his service at a salary of $5,000 
or $6,000 a year. Even with a sterling 
record, his salary increments are neither 
great nor rapid. It is no wonder that 
there is no great rush of qualified appli- 
cants for these jobs and active recruit- 
ment beyond the metropolitan area is 
necessary. 

At the prevailing wage for policemen, 
it appears to me somewhat excessive, to 
say the least, to expect them to be not 
only defenders of the peace and up- 
holders of the law, but lawyers, sociolo- 
gists, ministers, social psychologists, 
judges, first-aid men, and obstetricians. 
Yet, they are not only expected to be but, 
in fact, often do perform one or more of 
these functions in an emergency. 

So I should think that the communities 
throughout the Nation would be well 
advised to give their police forces the 
support they deserve and to do all they 
can to see to it that they are paid a re- 
spectable salary and encouraged in every 
way with the wherewithal te improve the 
quality and efficiency of their service. 
And it is certainly time to stop dismiss- 
ing the problems of mob violence and 
mass defiance of law in the Nation by 
means of the blanket and glib charge of 
police brutality. On the contrary, the 
generally outstanding work of the police 
forces of the Nation has acted as an es- 
sential control over these problems, 
pending their deeper solution. The men 
and women who compose these forces 
deserve the thanks of all of us. And they 
require a lot more support—financial 
and otherwise—if these problems are not 
to go entirely out of control before they 
begin to be solved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the majority leader for the state- 
ment which he has just made in defense 
of the policemen of our country. 

It is rather shocking to receive the 
report that in Los Angeles they are trying 
now to ascribe what happened to the bru- 
tality of the police. Only the most bra- 
zen mind would contemplate making a 
statement of that kind. 

I join with the Senator from Montana 
in what he has just stated. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE OF MARK TRICE IN THE 
SENATE 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I regret 

it was impossible for me to be present 

last week when Mark Trice observed his 

45th anniversary of service with the U.S. 

Senate. It was necessary for me to be 

absent; otherwise I would have joined 

my colleagues in paying well-earned 

tribute to a man who, day in and day 

out, serves with such quiet efficiency. 
Mark Trice personally has been very 

helpful to me throughout the decade I 

have been a Member of this body. When 
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I moved from the House side of the Capi- 
tol to the Senate side, it was Mark Trice 
who gave me valuable guidance and 
counsel. I am grateful to him for that 
early assistance and for his continuing 
efforts to anticipate and meet the multi- 
tude of requirements his office entails. 

I wish to associate myself with all the 
commendatory remarks made about 
Mark Trice on August 19 and since. I 
especially wish to join the distinguished 
lady from Maine [Mrs. SmirH] who said 
that Mark Trice must have been born 
in the Senate Chamber to have been with 
the Senate for 45 years. Mark indeed 
does appear to have escaped the ravages 
that one might expect to be suffered by 
a man who has been at the very center of 
hectic Senate activity for so many years. 

I salute you, Mark, and congratulate 
you upon having compiled such a distin- 
guished record of service to the Senate 
of the United States. I wish you well, 
too, for many more years of association 
with this body. 


DANGER SIGNS IN INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY SCENE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, trou- 
blesome developments on the interna- 
tional monetary scene continue to cloud 
the future of the unprecedented pros- 
perity which the United States has now 
been enjoying for 54 months. One sure 
sign of deflationary pressure in any 
economy—domestic or international—is 
a reduction in the available supply of 
money. In the first half of 1965, for the 
first time in many years, the world 
money supply declined. According to 
the August edition of the International 
Monetary Fund’s International Finan- 
cial Statistics, total world holdings of 
gold, reserve currencies, and IMF draw- 
ing rights fell $320 million in the 6 
months ending in June. 

As Edwin L. Dale, Jr., reported in the 
New York Times of August 9, 1965: 

There are two main reasons why liquidity 
declined in the first 6 months of this year. 
One factor was the cashing in of U.S. dollars 
for gold by a number of countries led by 
France * * *. The second reason was the 
heavy speculative demand for gold by pri- 
vate hoarders. This demand absorbed all 
new-mined gold and, in addition, several 
hundred million dollars of official reserves. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
New York Times article, “Supply of 
Money in World Drops,” inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, for- 
eigners have not been drawing dollars 
out of the United States simply out of 
fear for the stability of the dollar. On 
the contrary, the dramatic success of the 
Federal Reserve and Commerce Depart- 
ment programs to restrain private ex- 
ports of dollars has had a deflationary 
impact, as well, that is already evident. 
Thus, Ed Tyng, writing in the Journal 
of Commerce of August 2, 1965, re- 
ported: 

As the United States has succeeded in 
ending the balance of payments dollar flow 
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to Europe, chiefly by curtailment of bank 
lending and corporate investing under the 
foreign lending restraint program, Europe 
has replaced the dollars it failed to gain by 
drawing upon accumulated dollars here and 
by some moderate sales of Treasury securi- 
ties held mainly for foreign central bank 
account. 


The current issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, cited by Mr. Tyng, states 
that at the end of May U.S. short-term 
liabilities to foreigners had declined 
$1,438 million below the December 1964 
level. These withdrawals of funds from 
U.S. banks act directly to reduce the 
availability of credit to finance our con- 
tinuing prosperity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Journal of Commerce article, “Foreign- 
ers Cut Deposits in U.S. Banks,” in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
first half of 1965, then, there were two 
prime deflationary forces at work in the 
world—official foreign reduction of dol- 
lar holdings and private speculative pur- 
chases of gold. Both forces were, in es- 
sence, speculations against the dollar and 
against the entire postwar monetary 
system based upon the dollar. The ad- 
ministration has now moved powerfully 
to halt speculation against the dollar. 
But, by ending the U.S. payments deficit, 
it has added a new deflationary force 
for the second half of the year and 
longer. In a national economy, any ex- 
ternally caused reduction in the money 
supply can be offset by the central bank. 
But in the international economy, under 
the presently constituted international 
monetary system, the only readily avail- 
able means of offsetting such deflation- 
ary pressure is a U.S. payments deficit. 
By moving to end the speculation against 
the dollar, the United States has simply 
substituted another pressure toward re- 
duction of the world money supply. 

Three months ago, in a wise and still 
timely interview published in the Ameri- 
can Banker of May 4, Mr. Donald C. 
Cook, president of American Electric 
Power Co., foresaw precisely these diffi- 
culties and offered reasonable, pragmatic 
means of dealing with them. At that 
time, Mr. Cook called for “broader recog- 
nition of the need for reform of the in- 
ternational monetary system,” as the 
prime long-term solution for interna- 
tional financial difficulties. But he also 
recognized the need for shorter term 
measures, as well. With regard to Euro- 
pean pressure for elimination of the U.S. 
payments deficit—and American acqui- 
escence to that pressure—Mr. Cook pre- 
dicted: 

Within 6 to 12 months, some of the Euro- 
pean governments which have been calling 
most loudly for elimination of the U.S. defi- 
cit and for curtailment of U.S. investment 
in their industries would not only be letting 
up on the criticism but would be willing— 
indeed would desire—to see a continued defi- 
cit in the US. international payments. They 
would realize, he explained, that this coun- 
try's deficit is not structural but results from 
exports of short- and long-term capital 
which is necessary to their own economies. 
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With regard to gold speculation 
against the world’s monetary system, Mr. 
Cook strongly urged termination of the 
standing U.S. offer to buy gold at $35 per 
ounce. It is the standing U.S, offer to 
sell gold at $35 per ounce which backs 
the status of the dollar as the No. 1 in- 
ternational currency. But the agree- 
ment to purchase gold at the same price 
merely provides a guarantee to specula- 
tors that they will always be able to re- 
sell the gold they have purchased at cost. 
Removing the U.S. peg under the price 
of gold would discourage speculation by 
adding a major element of risk to the 
speculator’s calculations. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the American 
Banker article, “New Gold Policy, World 
Reserve Currency Advocated by Cook,” 
by Ben Weberman, inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, growing 
debate over international monetary re- 
form is a heartening sign. But any 
fundamental reform remains years in 
the future. In the meantime, our Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility of pro- 
tecting both domestic and world pros- 
perity from the deflationary forces now 
at work. That is why I continue to urge 
adoption of U.S. monetary policies—on 
both the domestic and international 
fronts—which will encourage continued 
expansion. That is why I continue to 
oppose current U.S. monetary policies— 
on both the domestic and international 
fronts—which feed the forces of defla- 
tion. That is why I continue to argue 
against the overly restrictive domestic 
monetary policy of the Federal Reserve 
and the overly restrictive international 
monetary policy embodied in the already 
successful emergency balance of pay- 
ments program. 

Exuisir 1 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 9, 1965 
SUPPLY or Money IN WoọoRrLD Drops—Narrow 

DOWNTURN IN TOTAL MONETARY RESERVES 

Is Nor REGARDED AS ALARMING—NEED FOR 

REFORM SEEN—CASHING IN oF U.S. DOLLARS 

FOR GOLD AND SPECULATION ARE FACTORS IN 

DECLINE 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, August 8—The International 
Monetary Fund has disclosed that inter- 
national liquidity—the total of nations re- 
serves of gold and key currencies—actually 
declined in the first half of this year after 
having risen regularly for years. 

Liquidity is the “international money sup- 
ply,” used to finance payments deficits in 
national balances. 

It is widely agreed that liquidity must grow 
along with internationa] transactions to 
avert a world deflation. 

The small decline in total liquidity in the 
first half of this year is not regarded by 
international monetary officials as alarming 
in itself; but it suggests to some, the in- 
creasing urgency of reforming the world 
monetary system. 

TOTAL RESERVES GIVEN 

The total of world reserves includes gold, 
holdings of dollars, pounds and francs, and 
automatic drawing rights in the IMF. 

At the end of June, the total for all coun- 


tries was $68,585 million, down from $6,910 
million at the end of last year. 
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Liquidity had grown steadily from $57,475 
million in 1959 to its 1964 total, though 
growth has been larger in some years than in 
others. 

The figures are contained in the Monetary 
Fund's monthly publication, International 
Financial Statistics. 

There are two main reasons why liquidity 
declined in the first 6 months of this year. 

One factor was the cashing in of U.S. dol- 
lars for gold by a number of countries led by 
France. When France converts dollars into 
gold, her own reserves are unchanged but 
U.S. reserves decline. 

SPECULATIVE DEMAND 

The second reason was the heavy specula- 
tive demand for gold by private hoarders. 
This demand absorbed all new-mined gold 
and, in addition, several hundred million 
dollars of official reserves. 

Official monetary gold moves to specula- 
tors through the London gold market under 
a system designed to keep the market of gold 
from rising much above the official price of 
$35 an ounce. 

Thus, a scramble for gold, both official and 
private, has the effect of cutting down the 
global total of liquidity. 

The LMF report disclosed that at the end 
of June the total reserves of the industrial 
countries were $51,990 million down from 
$52,290 million at the end of last year. The 
rest of the world has less than $17 billion in 
reserves. 

The small total for the scores of develop- 
ing nations reflects their general policy of 
spending reserves as fast as they get them. 
to pay for their ever-growing need for im- 
ports. Most of these countries do not want 
to accumulate reserves. 


EXHIBIT 2 


From the Journal of Commerce, 
Aug. 2, 1965] 
FOREIGNERS Cur DEPOSITS IN U.S. BANKS 
(By Ed Tying) 

Foreigners cashed in $428 million more of 
their deposits in U.S. banks during May, on 
the heels of a $648 million draft in April to 
bring the total foreign liabilities at short 
term of American banks to a level of $1,438 
million below the level of last December. 

These new figures, from the just-issued 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, disclose that most 
of the withdrawals were by European central 
banks. These officials deposits at the end of 
May were little changed from April but were 
down more than $1.2 billion from last De- 
cember levels. 

U.S. balances of Europe alone went down 
$260 million in May after falling $514 mil- 
lion in April. They are now almost $1.5 
billion less than at the end of last December. 


PAYMENTS BALANCING 


As the United States has succeeded in end- 
ing the balance-of-payments dollar flow to 
Europe, chiefly by curtailment of bank lend- 
ing and corporate investing under the for- 
eign lending restraint program, Europe has 
replaced the dollars it failed to gain by draw- 
ing upon accumulated dollars here and by 
some moderate sales of Treasury securities 
held mainly for foreign central bank account. 

Since a favorable payments position for 
the United States is forecast for June, with 
incomplete figures now in, it is probable that 
further figures on bank liabilities to foreign- 
ers as of the end of June, to be revealed in 
August, will show a further diminution of 
American bank short-term liabilities to for- 
eigners. 

Since short-term liabilities of American 
banks to foreigners are directly or indirectly 
claims upon U.S. gold, the steady decline in 
foreign-owned deposits here is not an un- 
mixed blessing, for such withdrawals add 
to U.S. payments abroad, and involve a de- 
gree of gold losses. 
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For example, the United States so far this 
year has lost gold almost equaling the for- 
eign deposit withdrawals, after allowing for 
the fact that $258 million of the $1,529 mil- 
lion gold loss for 1965 to date was a payment 
by the United States into the International 
Monetary Pund. 

Deposits and short term Government secu- 
rities held here for foreign owners are theo- 
retically convertible into U.S. gold. While 
this convertibility attaches only to officially 
held balances, privately owned balances may 
be turned into foreign central banks and 
thereby become official claims. 


BIG CHECK DRAWERS 


The big drafts upon U.S. balances were 
headed by France, which drew its balances 
in U.S. banks down to $1,174 million at the 
end of May from $1,663 million at the end of 
last December. Most of this was taken by 
France in the form of gold. 

Another big drawer upon U.S. balances was 
Germany, which cut its balances here in 
May to $1.7 billion from a December level of 
$2,010 million. Italy’s balances went down 
over $250 million, while a smaller withdrawal 
was made by the Netherlands, Belgium 
showed a small gain. 

Between December and the end of May, 
the United Kingdom’s dollar balances rose 
to $2,055 million from $1,884 million last 
December, when sterling was under crisis 
pressure and borrowings were made from 
central banks and from the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Liabilities of U.S. banks to foreigners other 
than “official” ones showed surprisingly little 
change from last December and balances of 
international organizations, such as the 
World Bank, International Monetary Fund 
and Bank for International Settlements also 
showed little change. 

As previously noted, short term claims of 
U.S. banks on foreigners, representing chiefly 
loans, have gone down slightly from Decem- 
ber levels. 

As U.S. foreign payments promise to in- 
crease later this year the downtrend in U.S. 
banks’ short term liabilities to foreigners 
may be much slower than in the first half, 
if indeed the total does not move up. 

Outside Europe one of the larger declines 
in U.S. bank balances was Canadian. Can- 
ada’s deposit claims on banks in the United 
States at the end of May were only nominally 
below those of April but were down $472 
million from the levels of last December. 


Exursir 3 
From the American Banker, May 4, 1965] 


New Got PoLICY, WORLD RESERVE CURRENCY 
ADVOCATED BY COOK 
(By Ben Weberman) 

New Yorx.—Donald C. Cook, president of 
American Electric Power Co., who is still 
among President Johnson's close advisers on 
domestic and foreign financial affairs, is one 


ing in the direction of a new international 
reserve currency. 

These views were revealed in an interview 
with the progressive utility executive who 


The United States would continue to re- 
deem dollars for gold at $35 an ounce—that 
is the measure which fixes the value of the 
dollar—but is acting rather foolishly to 
stand ready under all circumstances to pay 
that price for all the metal offered to it, he 
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The merit of accepting such a new policy 


no longer have a ‘put’ on the United States 
enabling him to resell the yellow metal at any 
time at a price close to cost,” Mr. Cook de- 
clared. 


Up to now, the only cost of speculation is 
barely more than loss of income that could 
otherwise be earned on funds sterilized in 
gold. This is not nearly enough to dampen 
the demand of speculators who think they 
are playing for big profits from the hoped 
for devaluation of the pound or the dollar, 
he explained. 

The realization that gold could drop to 
$30, $25 an ounce—or lower—would certainly 
tend to dampen speculative purchases of 
gold and could even bring quite a bit back 
to Government stockpiles from privately 
held supplies. It might also reduce the appe- 
tite of some countries for increased amounts 
of gold for reserve purposes. 

At the same time, he urged moving ahead 
toward the adoption of a new international 
monetary reserve unit to be used in settle- 
ment of payments balances. The possibility 
of worldwide acceptance of this concept has 
been greatly enhanced as a result of the 
success of the American efforts to solve the 
country's balance-of-payments problem by 
restricting capital exports and the realiza- 
tion that an American surplus will produce 
deficits and possibly economic contraction 
abroad, Mr. Cook indicated. 

This has highlighted the basic inadequacy 
of existing monetary mechanisms and placed 
in bold relief the need for reform, he added. 
He likened the potential system to the Fed- 
eral Reserve assistance in settling inter-bank 
balances. 

In Mr. Cook's opinion, the chief stumbling 
block to successful development of a reserve 
unit would be the difficulty in establishing 
one which has the stability and therefore 
would be readily accepted by all payments 
surplus countries. 

A possible answer would be complete sepa- 
ration of the obligation of each country to 
the sponsoring international entity on the 
one hand and to everyone else on the other. 

Stability then could be acheived by impos- 
ing a requirement that each country protect 
the value of its own subscription made in its 
own currency value against inflation or de- 
valuation. Thus, if the relative price of a 
country’s currency were reduced—through 
either devaluation or inflationary loss of 
purchasing power—more currency would 
have to be contributed to the entity to offset 
the difference. 

This requirement, Mr, Cook added, would 
have the additional merit of bringing pres- 
sure on member countries to control their 
own economic affairs in such a way as to 
ensure fiscal responsibility. 

Some form of international reserve unit has 
been backed by virtually every country which 
is a party to the International Monetary 
Fund. The French favor such a unit, too, 
though they have perverted the idea by try- 
ing to tie settlements to gold and there just 
isn't enough gold in the world for such a 
purpose. To mark up the price of gold, to 
enable gold to stay in the picture as Mr. 
Rueff has proposed would be sheer lunacy 
for us, catastrophy for our friends, and a 
highly successful speculation for France, 
which could then sell back to us for $70 or 
$105, or whatever an ounce the gold it has 
so recently purchased for $35 an ounce from 
us. 
Mr. Cook was only slightly concerned about 
the United States balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. “The belief that this country has a 
terrible balance-of-payments problem and 
that it could wreck our economy is all 
wrong,” he asserted. 

He predicted that within 6 to 12 months, 
some of the European governments which 
have been calling most loudly for elimina- 
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tion of the U.S. deficit and for curtailment 
of U.S. investment in their industries would 
not only be letting up on the criticism but 
would be willing—indeed would desire—to 
see a continued deficit in the U.S. interna- 
tional payments. They would realize, he ex- 
plained, that this country’s deficit is not 
structural but results from exports of short- 
term and long-term capital which is neces- 
sary to their own economies. 

An additional way of curbing speculation 
in gold, Mr. Cook said, could be done by 
raising the charges on official sales to say 
1 percent, or 35 cents an ounce. This would 
immediately serve to deter some of those 
who now buy gold on very slim margins— 
oiten no more than 3 or 5 percent. 
Ultimate sale back to the United States— 
if this country were to continue to be a 
buyer, would be at $35 less 1 percent and the 
2 percent charge for the round trip which 
would wipe out a good part of the cash 
investment. 

Furthermore, if the United States were 
to say, in effect, that it will sell gold at $35 
to the full extent of the $14.5 billion stock- 
pile if necessary but isn’t necessarily going 
to pay that price for the yellow metal, a con- 
siderable amount would come out of pri- 
vately owned supply. 

There is no reason why speculators should 
have a virtually cost-free perpetual “put” on 
the United States of gold at $35 an ounce, 
he declared. It would cost up to 10 percent 
to buy 1-year option to “put” common stock 
where there is free market risk, he explained. 

The chief uncertainty which Mr. Cook feels 
about the U.S. effort to curb the balance-of- 
payments deficit is whether this country 
could be insulated from European recessions. 

There is no question about the possibility 
that withdrawal of dollars from European 
money and capital markets will be tightening 
credit and curbing expansion in several coun- 
tries. This is already evident in Italy and 
the United Kingdom, for example. 

But the key question for US. policy is 
whether the spillover of recessionary tenden- 
cies would be felt here. It may be necessary 
to face up to this problem before it really 
develops, Mr. Cook declared. 

Actually, he explained, any one of three 
things could happen. 

“Such a hue and cry could be raised in 
Europe about the Johnson voluntary pro- 
gram that we will ease up. But this would 
require the European countries to admit that 
they have been wrong about the impact of 
the U.S. deficit. Some of them now admit it, 
but I do not think all of them will. Many 
Europeans who have been complaining the 
loudest are doing so on the basis of a deep- 
seated fear of competition from American 
corporations in their home markets. 

“The second possibility,” he said, “is that 
we will have the unfortunate experience of 
being pushed into correcting something (the 
payments deficit) when it is not computed 
properly.” He explained that we charge our- 
selves with short-term capital outflows but 
do not credit ourselves with short-term in- 
flows, thus greatly overstating the so-called 
deficit in our balance of payments. 

The third choice, and the one apparently 
most favored by Mr. Cook, involves “broader 
recognition of the need for reform of the 
international monetary system.” 

There is no reason why the dollar should 
have to carry worldwide responsibility for 
providing reserves and maintaining interna- 
tional liquidity,” he declared. “This task 
can and should be shared by all major coun- 
tries through an international organization 
that would issue an international monetary 
unit having protection of its stability.” 

The development and use of such a unit, 
too, would permit United States corporations, 
including banks, to resume the export of 
capital without being charged with creating 
a balance-of-payments deficit, endangering 
the economy and generally acting unpatri- 
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otically. He added that the United States 
is the only real capital market in the world 
and this would permit us to make U.S. capital 
freely available abroad to the great profit 
of both parties to the transaction. 


FREE PLANTING SECTION ON COT- 
TON IN FARM BILL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, there is 
an urgent need for more high quality, 
strong cotton to compete with synthet- 
ics. High priced synthetics daily con- 
tinue to gain over the use of cotton. 
These synthetics are used in many cases 
to blend with cotton to provide added 
strength. 

L. T. Barringer, vice president of Can- 
non Mills in North Carolina, states: 

The high strength and uniform quality 
of California cotton make it possible for us 
to use more cotton. We can take other cot- 
tons, and by blending them with strong 
California cotton, make a good, salable 
product. All cotton which the government 
classes middling inch one-sixteenth isn’t the 
same. Some of it is very strong and uni- 
form like California’s. Others are not and 
often need to be blended with a stronger 
cotton. 


Ben Tipton, vice president of Dan 
River Mills in Virginia, states: 

If we didn’t have strong California cotton 
to beef up other cottons, we would just use 
less cotton. California cotton makes it pos- 
sible for us to use more cotton from other 
areas. It provides strong competition to 
synthetics. We need it especially for our 
new finishes that demand stronger yarns and 
cloth. 


Textile mills, when they buy cotton, 
use a precision machine which measures 
the actual strength of the fiber. An- 
other machine exactly determines its 
fineness. Still another measures the 
uniformity of length of the fibers. Cot- 
ton of proper grade and staple which 
has a high rating on these three points 
is not left in Government warehouses. 
It competes in the marketplace with the 
strong, uniform synthetic fibers. 

Under the cotton provision of H.R. 
9811, many California growers would 
choose to cut back substantially their 
production in order to be eligible for di- 
version payments which will bring the 
returns of cotton they produce up to 
around 35 cents per pound middling 
inch. This will mean a vast reduction 
in cotton needed by our textile mills. 
Such a shortage would lead to increased 
use of synthetics. 

The bill also provides—page 15, section 
401, subsection 3, by amending section 
346 of Agricultural Act of 1938—that any 
cottongrower, who would forego the 
Government loan, all Government pay- 
ments, and all Government subsidies on 
his cotton, could grow for the world price 
of about 21 cents a pound without acre- 
age restrictions. I believe some growers 
in California would be adventurous 
enough to try growing cotton not only 
for the world market at the world price, 
but also for our own domestic textile 
mills at the world price. These mills 
need high quality cotton in order to use 
more of the other qualities of cotton in 
the manufacturer of modern textiles. 
This will occur without any cost to the 
taxpayers and without any possibility of 
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this cotton ending up in Government 
warehouses. Production of more of such 
high-quality cotton will actually mean 
that more of the domestic supply of cot- 
ton would be consumed and less synthet- 
ics will be used. The Department of Ag- 
riculture feels that this section should 
be kept intact. So do I. And so, in my 
judgment, do the American consumers 
and taxpayers. 


BIG BROTHER: TELEPHONE 
MONITORING 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recently, I received from the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the State of California 
its opinion and order in case No. 7915— 
investigation on the Commission’s own 
motion into the service offering of tele- 
phone monitoring equipment under filed 
tariffs by telephone companies; Decision 
No. 69477 of July 27, 1965. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this important de- 
cision printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Decision No. 69447, BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


(Investigation on the Commission's own 
motion into the service offering of telephone 
monitoring equipment under filed tariffs by 
telephone corporations.—Case No. 7915 (filed 
June 3, 1964.) ) 

(Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, John A. Su- 
tro, George A. Sears, John A. Sutro, Jr., Ar- 
thur T. George by George A. Sears and John 
A. Sutro, Jr., for the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co.; Claude N. Rosenberg of Baci- 
galupi, Elkus & Salinger, for California Wa- 
ter & Telephone Co.; Albert M. Hart, for 
General Telephone Co. of California; re- 
spondents, F. T. Searls and John C. Mor- 
rissey, by John C. Morrissey, for Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.; William L. Knecht, for the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation; Neal C. Has- 
brook, for California Independent Telephone 
Association; John W. Burnham, for the city 
of Los Angeles, Los Angeles Fire Department, 
and Los Angeles Police Department; inter- 
ested parties. Elinore Charles and Ermet J. 
Macario, for the Commission staff.) 


OPINION 


On October 14, 1964, this proceeding was 
heard at San Francisco before Commissioner 
McKeage and Examiner Coffey. This matter 
was consolidated for hearing with case No. 
8032, the suspension and investigation of 
tariffs of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. which would have discontinued the re- 
quirement for the use of an automatic tone 
device for police and fire emergency calls, 
and upon which a separate decision has been 
issued. 

This investigation was instituted because 
it appeared that: 

1. Certain public utility telephone cor- 
porations in California offer to their sub- 
scribers under tariffs on file with the com- 
mission equipment designated as monitoring 
equipment, also referred to as service ob- 
serving and training equipment. This equip- 
ment, as designed, permits overhearing, sur- 
veillance and recording of communication 
over the telephone lines of said subscribers 
from points on the premises and under the 
control of said subscribers. 

2. Such equipment may have been used, 
or may be used, in a manner contrary to the 
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laws of the United States of America or the 
State of California, or in a manner inimical 
to the maintenance of privacy of communi- 
cation over the telephone network in Cali- 
fornia, 

This investigation was instituted into the 
operations, services and practices of all pub- 
lic utility telephone corporations in Cali- 
fornia for the following purposes: 

1, To determine what equipment, services 
or facilities are presently being offered to 
subscribers by telephone corporations for the 
purpose of permitting monitoring, overhear- 
ing, surveillance or recording of telephone 
communications; 

2. To determine whether tariff offerings 
providing equipment for such practices 
should be canceled, suspended or modified in 
any particular; and 

3. To determine whether any order or 
orders that may be appropriate in connec- 
tion with monitoring practices should issue 
in the lawful exercise of the commission's 
jurisdiction. 

For the purpose of this investigation we 
adopt and find reasonable the following defi- 
nition of monitoring or service observing and 
training equipment (hereinafter referred to 
as monitoring equipment): telephone util- 
ity apparatus by which a telephone sub- 
scriber, or any of his employees or agents, 
may listen to or record telephone conversa- 
tions on premises owned or controlled by the 
subscriber (a) without any audible indi- 
cation to the parties conversing that their 
conversation is being overheard, or (b) with- 
out connection of a device to provide two- 
way conversation between the listener and 
the parties conversing so that the listener’s 
voice may be heard throughout any period 
of eavesdropping, or (c) without notice of 
any recording being given by an automatic 
warning tone. 

The staff of this commission did not pre- 
sent any direct testimony, but the utilities 
division of the staff originated letters to 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Pacific), General Telephone Co. of Cali- 
fornia (General), and California Water & 
Telephone Co. (C.W. & T.) directing them to 
review their operations and to make a pres- 
entation with respect to the three above- 
listed purposes. In addition, a questionnaire 
was given to said telephone utilities asking 
that the information requested therein be 
incorporated into their presentations. Fur- 
ther, a letter was sent to all other California 
telephone utilities, 42 in number, directing 
them to submit written advice concerning 
equipment, services or facilities, if any, 
which they offer or furnish for the purpose 
of permitting monitoring, overhearing, sur- 
veillance, and recording of telephone com- 
munications, 

Staff counsel construed the replies (exhibit 
1) of said 42 other telephone utilities as 
indicating that none offer ‘monitoring 
equipment.” Analysis of the replies, con- 
sidering the adopted definition of monitor- 
ing, reveals the following: 

1. California Interstate Telephone Co. has 
received a request for telephone monitoring 
equipment from a hospital to be used to 
monitor and train receptionists and on or 
about July 16, 1964, submitted for staff re- 
view an unsigned and undated draft of an 
advice letter relating to the provision of 
monitoring equipment; 

2. Two distance-talking speakers are con- 
nected by Central California Telephone Co. 
to the listed fire number to enable the local 
police chief and fire department to monitor 
each report of fire; 

3. Colorado River Telephone Co. provides 
20 private branch exchange (PBX) switch- 
boards, serving 523 PBX stations, which have 
the capacity of monitoring the PBX stations; 

4. A telephone answering switchboard is 
in service on the Gilroy Telephone Co. sys- 
tem which “is equipped as a built-in feature 
with a monitor key which only permits the 
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owner to monitor operational procedures from 
a remote position.” 

A witness for Pacific testified that four 
principal items of monitoring equipment are 
furnished by Pacific as follows: 

1. Monitoring equipment in connection 
with dial PBX systems; 

2. Key equipment arranged for monitoring 
in small manually switched installations of 


cabinets with capacities 
of from 10 to 100 lines arranged for monitor- 
ing on the larger manually switched instal- 
lations; and 

4. Monitoring for use by subscribers with 
key equipment service. 

Available ancillary items used in connec- 
tion with these four services include recorder- 
connector equipment, visual busy and line 
signals and amplifying equipment. Monitor- 
ing equipment may be furnished by Pacific 
on the same premises as that on which the 
service being monitored is located or on dif- 
ferent premises of the same subscriber in the 
same building; or monitoring equipment may 
be furnished on premises of the same sub- 
scriber in a different building from that in 
which the service being monitored is located. 

Pacific provides in addition two special as- 
semblies of monitoring equipment. The 
first special assembly is arranged for moni- 
toring on one position of an order-receiving 
turret and the second special assembly pro- 
vides a 10-line cabinet for monitoring and 
recording on microphone lines and monitor- 
ing on central office or PBX station lines. An 
arrangement to provide tone signal from the 
monitoring cabinet over one or more MOni- 
toring lines to lines or positions being moni- 
tored can be provided. 

We note from filed tariff sheets that South- 
ern California Telephone Co. offered moni- 
toring equipment by a tariff sheet filing effec- 
tive June 24, 1944, and that on March 31, 
1947, Pacific & Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. were merged. 

Pacific’s witness testified that monitor- 
ing equipment is useful to a business sub- 
scriber for the basic purposes of employee- 
training and of supervision to evaluate and 
improve the overall quality of service being 
rendered by employees. Pacific provides 307 
subscribers in California with monitoring in- 
stallations. These subscribers were classified 
in the following 27 categories: 

Airlines and aircraft companies; answering 
services; auto dealers; auto leasing; banks, 
saving and loan; commercial business (serv- 
ice and equipment dealers); credit associa- 
tions; credit card companies; department 
stores; food companies; gas, electric, and mo- 
bile telephone companies; hospitals and clin- 
ics; insurance companies; investigation serv- 
ices; magazine circulations; manufacturers; 
movie studios; newspapers; oil companies; 
other business; governmental bodies; profes- 
sional services (consulting, M.D.) and other 
services; radio-TV stations; realty com- 
panies; schools (beauty, dance, driving, etc.) ; 
transportation (except airlines); and unions. 

This record does not contain any detail of 
the need and use of monitoring equipment 
by any subscriber or business category. For 
example, there is no such detail in this rec- 
ord for the eight subscribers classed as in- 
vestigation services,” and by the same token 
there is no explanation why “stockbrokers” 
do not subscribe for monitoring equipment. 
The record does show that Pacific furnishes 
to only eight subscribers recorder-connector 
equipment in conjunction with monitoring 
installations. 

Without reference to any filed tariff sheet, 
Pacific’s witness testified that— 

1. Monitoring equipment is not furnished 
to business subscribers to enable the moni- 
toring of private conversations; 

2. Business lines which are subject to mon- 
itoring typically carry conversations between 
an employee of the business subscriber and 
a customer of the business subscriber; 
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3. Lines subject to monitoring are not in- 
tended for use for personal calls unrelated 
to the business interests of the subscriber to 
the equipment; 

4. Pacific has made no residential monitor- 
ing installations; 

5. Pacific’s employees are instructed in the 
nature and use of monitoring equipment; 

6. Pacific informs interested sul 
of the purposes for which monitoring equip- 
ment is offered, and how it may be useful and 
“properly” used; 

7. Business subscribers generally inform 
their employees of the existence and use of 
monitoring equipment; 

8. The operation of monitoring equipment 
is the responsibility of the subscriber; 

9. Pacific’s employees operate subscriber 
monitoring equipment only at a subscriber's 
request to study the subscriber’s communi- 
cation usage problem and to recommend im- 
provements in the subscriber's telephone 
practices; 

10. Monitoring equipment has been offered 
by Pacific for over 20 years with a record of 
subscriber satisfaction and absence of com- 
plaints by employees of subscribers or other 
persons; 

11. No complaints have come to the wit- 
ness’ attention except in connection with 
Brookside Hospital, and those complaints 
arose out of an internal dispute between the 
hospital administrator and staff doctors; 

12. Abuse or misuse of the equipment is 
possible; 

13. Pacific believes that the possibility of 
misuse by an unprincipled few is no reason 
to deprive business subscribers of the benefits 
of monitoring equipment; 

14. There are numerous electric devices 
available which are better adapted to secret 
surveillance than monitoring equipment 
furnished by Pacific, which latter equipment 
is bulky, is “normally” installed in plain 
view of those whose calls are subject to 
monitoring and is neither intended nor 
adapted for secret or surreptitious use; 

15. Pacific has never removed monitoring 
equipment because of improper use; 

16. Pacific cannot “police” monitoring 
Sy ae 

17. Recorder-connector equipment, incor- 
porating the “beep tone” required by Federal 
Communications Commission regulations, 
may be used in conjunction with monitoring 
equipment connected to exchange or toll 
facilities; 

18. A “beep tone” is not required for re- 
corders connected to private line facilities; 
and 

19. About $125,000 in revenue was received 
by Pacific for monitoring installations dur- 
ing the fiscal year e June, 1964, or 
about one one-hundredth of 1 percent of 
operating revenue. 

Pacific presented, in exhibit 4, prepared 
tariff sheets which set forth proposed condi- 
tions governing the use of monitoring 
equipment. 

A witness for General provided block dia- 
grams of monitoring equipment and testified 
that: 

1. Monitoring equipment has been offered 
by General since 1941 (about 23 years); 

2. One hundred seventy-two customers 
subscribe for 353 units of monitoring equip- 
ment; 

3. Monitoring equipment is not actively 
sold and most installations result from cus- 
tomer action; 

4. General does not subscribers’ 
employees to be notified of the use of moni- 
toring equipment; 

5. After installation, General makes no 
follow-up; 

6. No complaints on use of monitoring 
equipment have come to the attention of 
the witness; 

7. General is in favor of continuing the 
offer of monitoring equipment since it is 
believed that such equipment is a necessary 
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adjunct to the training and supervision of 
employees and the arrangement serves a 
legitimate and important business purpose; 

8. If the monitoring equipment needs of 
customers cannot be met by General, the wit- 
ness believes the customers will seek other 
wys and means of satisfying these needs; 

9. The annual billing for monitoring equip- 
ment, excluding special assemblies for gov- 
ernmental agencies, is about $25,300, special 
governmental assemblies amounting to an 
additional $21,200 annually. 

A witness for C.W. & T. testified that— 

1. C.W. & T. has offered monitoring equip- 
ment since August 1958; 

2. Equipment is provided to customers 
which is designed to monitor PBX station 
lines and trunks, no indication being given 
to the calling and called parties that the call 
is being monitored and there being no way 
by which the operator of the monitoring 
equipment may converse with either of said 
parties; 

3. The monitoring turrets are usually lo- 
cated in private or semiprivate locations; 

4. The monitoring operator may listen to 
two-way conversations between PBX sta- 
tions or between a PBX station and a sta- 
tion outside the PBX system; 

5. C.W. & T. presently furnishes monitor- 
ing equipment to three subscribers and has 
two applications on file for monitoring sys- 
tems; 


6. C.W. & T. does not undertake to insure 
that monitoring equipment will be properly 
used; 


7. C.W. & T. has never had any complaint 
that such equipment was being used for im- 
proper purposes; 

8. Monitoring equipment could be used for 
improper purposes, but is no more susceptible 
to misuse than other equipment provided 
by C. W. & T.;: 

9. Ordinary PBX installations are suscep- 
tible of being used for eavesdropping by a 
PBX operator either at her own instance or 
upon instructions of her employer, or even 
by accident; 

10. C.W. & T. takes no steps to ensure that 
employees of a subscriber know monitoring 
equipment is being used; 

11. It would be impossible for C.W. & T. 
to “police” the use of monitoring equipment; 

12. Some customers will provide and use 
their own monitoring equipment if the util- 
ity does not provide it; and 

13. Annual revenue from monitoring 
equipment was $768 in 1963. 

A member of the public testified that Pa- 
elfe monitoring equipment without “beep 
tone” had been used to listen to a personal 
telephone conversation in San Francisco be- 
tween herself and her lawyer and to listen 
to a telephone conversation between a union 
business agent and herself, and that it was 
the basis of a accusation relating to language 
used on the telephone. The witness was 
not cross-examined. 

Representatives of the telephone utilities 
argued that no evidence was presented that 
monitoring was illegal or improper, that the 
monitoring equipment is desired by cus- 
tomers, that generally the tariff revisions 
proposed by Pacific are acceptable to the 
utilities, that telephone utilities should not 
be required even by implication to enforce 
the proper use of monitoring equipment, and 
that telephone utilities should be Indemni- 
fied by a subscriber for any liability that 
might be asserted against the utility by rea- 
son of the subscriber’s use of monitoring 
equipment. 

Staff counsel argued that utilities have a 
duty to safeguard against abuses by the use 
of monitoring equipment, that the utilities 
should be required to remove monitoring 
equipment if a subscriber fails to comply 
with any of the specified conditions of serv- 
ice, that notice to employees of the use of 
monitoring equipment should be effected 
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by posters in the working area of those 
employees whose telephone conversations are 
subject to monitoring, and that without 
such special conditions the utilities should 
not be permitted to use an indemnity 
clause. Staff counsel also suggested the use 
of a recorded message to inform outside 
parties that a call is subject to being 
monitored, or in lieu thereof a “beep tone.” 

At the request of the examiner, counsel 
included in this record argument on the 
legal status of the monitoring equipment. 
Counsel agree that public utility offering of 
monitoring equipment is legal and not in 
direct violation of section 653j of the Penal 
Code. 


Sr. 6531: “Eavesdropping or recording 
confidential communications. 

“(a) Every person or his authorized agent 
not a party to the communication who, 
intentionally and without the consent of 
any party to a confidential communication, 
by means of any electronic amplifying or 
recording device, eavesdrops upon or records 
a confidential communication, whether such 
communication is carried om among such 
parties in the presence of one another or by 
means of a telegraph, telephone, or other 
device, except a radio, shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the county jail not ex- 
ceeding 1 year, or by fine not exceeding one 
one thousand dollars ($1,000), or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

“(b) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, business association, partnership, 
corporation, or other legal entity, and an 
individual acting or purporting to act for 
or on behalf of any government or sub- 
division thereof, whether Federal, State, or 
local, but excludes an individual known by 
all parties to a confidential communication 
to be overhearing or recording such com- 
munication or an individual acting under 
the direction of a party to the confidential 
communication. 

“(c) The term ‘confidential communica- 
tion’ includes any communication carried on 
in such circumstances as may reasonably in- 
dicate that the parties to such communica- 
tion desire it to be confined to such parties, 
but excludes a communication made in a 
public gathering or in any legislative, ju- 
dicial, executive or administrative proceeding 
open to the public, or in any other circum- 
stance in which the parties to the communi- 
cation may reasonably expect that the com- 
munication may be overheard or recorded. 

d)] Except as proof in a suit or prosecu- 
tion for violation of this section, no evidence 
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violation of this section shall be admissible in 
any judicial, administrative, legislative or 
other proceeding. 

“(e) This section shall not apply to any 
public utility engaged in the business of pro- 
viding communications services and facilities, 
or to the officers, employees or agents thereof. 
where the overhearing is for the purpose of 
construction, maintenance, conduct or opera- 
tion of the services and facilities of such 
public utility, or to the normal use of the 
services and facilities furished by such public 
utility pursuant to its tariffs. 

“(1) This section shall not be construed 
to repeal sections 591, 593(b), 619, 621, 640, 
653h or 653i of this code or to render lawful 
any act which is unlawful under any of those 
sections. 

“(g) This section does not apply to the 
use of hearing aids and similar devices, by 
persons afflicted with impaired hearing, for 
the purpose of overcoming the impairment to 
permit the hearing of sounds ordinarily au- 
dible to the human ear. 

“(h) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting law enforcement officers 
from doing that which they are otherwise 
authorized by law to do.” 
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The citations presented and their legis- 
lative history * would seem to indicate that 
consent to the use of monitoring equipment 
by one of the parties to a conversation may 
make possible the use of monitoring equip- 
ment without legal penalty. However, sec- 
tion 7906 of the Public Utilities Code pro- 
vides: 

“The Public Utilities Commission shall 
regularly make inquiry of every telephone 
corporation under its jurisdiction to deter- 
mine whether or not such corporation is 
taking adequate steps to insure the privacy 
of communications over such corporation’s 
telephone communication system.” 

In our view, section 7906 of the Public 
Utilities Code and section 653j of the Penal 
Code clearly indicate that it is the continu- 
ing policy of the legislature that communi- 
cations over public utility telephone sys- 
tems shall be private. 

It would appear from the testimony pre- 
sented in this imvestigation that complete 
privacy of communication does not in fact 
exist in view of the many opportunities for 
eavesdropping which result from ordinary 
partylines, telephone extensions, mobile ra- 
dio operations, speaker-phones, and PBX op- 
erations. However, even though privacy of 
communication may not be assured abso- 
Iutely, it is not in the public interest and 
not in accord with public policy to continue 
to authorize the use of monitoring equip- 
ment without adequate safeguards to pro- 
mote privacy for each of the parties to a 
conversation being conducted over a public 
utility telephone system. The claim that 
partyline and other such multiple access 
situations negate privacy over a telephone 
system overlooks the many 
audible sounds which give notice of eaves- 
dropping over equipment not designed for 

monitoring—sounds such as key clicks, 
noises resulting from the movement of a 
telephone handset, the sound of breathing, 
room noises from the eavesdropper’s loca- 
tion, and changes in telephone transmission 
and reception characteristics. 

We find that— 

1. The following telephone services do not 
use monitoring equipment as herein defined: 

(a) Party line service; 

(b) Recording-connector equipment with 
automatic tone warning device; 

(c) Telephone answering service provided 
by a telephone utility; 

(d) Telephone answering service provided 
by other than a telephone utility if the 
equipraent does not permit the operator to 
“bridge” a circuit without the operator’s 
transmitter being at the same time con- 
nected to the circuit; 

(e) Automatic answering and recording 
equipment which provides for answering a 
telephone, giving a subscriber-prepared mes- 
sage to the calling party, and recording mes- 
sages from the calling party, if the equip- 
ment advises the calling party by voice 
message and/or tone that a message will be 
recorded: 

(f) Mobile radio telephone service by a 
telephone utility; 

(g) Extension stations; 

(h) Key systems which connect a sub- 
scriber's subset and which are complete with 
transmitter to telephone circuits; 

(i) Telephone speaker-phones; 

(j) PBX and other operator switched 
equipment which does not permit the oper- 
ator to “bridge” a circuit without the oper- 
ator’s transmitter being at the same time 
connected to the circuit; and 

(k) Telephone moni equipment 
when used by a public utility telephone 
corporation for the purpose of construction, 


Sec. 653 in its initial bin form prohibited 
overhearing without consent of “all parties’’; 
it was amended to provide for consent by 
“any party.” 
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maintenance, conduct or operation of the 
service and facilties of said public utility; * 

2. Since the inception of the use of mon- 
itoring equipment by telephone subscribers 
in the World War I period, the use of 
monitoring equipment has increased to in- 
clude approximately 500 business subscribers 
in California; * 

3. Monitoring equipment as hereinabove 
defined gives no notice to any party to a 
telephone conversation that the conversation 
may be or is being monitored; 

4. Public utility telephone corporations 
are unable to ensure, and are unwilling to 
attempt to ensure, that monitoring equip- 
ment will not be used for purposes other 
than those allowed by the authorized condi- 
tions of service; 

5. This record contains no showing that 
business subscribers for monitoring equip- 
ment forbid private incoming telephone calls 
to their employees or that such calls are 
excluded from monitoring; 

6. It Is a reasonable condition of service, 
and it is in the public interest in promoting 
the privacy of communications, to require 
that all subscriber monitoring equipment (as 
herein defined) which is used to monitor 
telephone conversations over any part of 
the telephone network used by the general 
public, or generally available to the public, 
in California, shall give appropriate notice 
to the parties to a monitored telephone con- 
versation that said conversation is being 
monitored; 

7. Such notice of the use of monitoring 
equipment should be given either: 

(a) By an automatic tone warning device 
which will automatically produce a distinct 
signal that is repeated at regular intervals 
during the course of the conversation when 
the conversation is being monitored; or 

(b) By clearly, prominently, and perma- 
nently marking each telephone instrument 
capable of being monitored to indicate that 
the conversation of the user may be moni- 
tored without notice; provided that this 
method of giving notice may be used only if 
the monitoring equipment is modified to per- 
mit the monitoring only of signals trans- 
mitted from the monitored telephone, as op- 
posed to signals received by the monitored 
telephone; 

8. Such automatic tone warning device 
should have the characteristics prescribed by 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for an automatic tone which gives notice 
that a telephone conversation is being re- 
corded; and 

9. The use of said automatic tone and 
such marking of telephone instruments, to 
give warning of the use of monitoring equip- 
ment, should be explained in telephone 
directories. 

We conclude that public utility telephone 
corporations should be required to file tariff 
sheets incorporating the special condition 
that all monitoring equipment, as herein 
defined, will be furnished only: (a) with an 
automatic tone warning device having the 
characteristics, and operating in the manner, 
set forth in the following order, or (b) with 
monitoring equipment modified to permit 
monitoring only of signals transmitted by 
the monitored telephone, and then only if 
such telephones are marked as provided in 
the following order. A period of conversion 
should be permitted. 


ORDER 
It is ordered that— 
1. All those public utility telephone facili- 
ties (sometimes referred to as monitoring 
or service observing and training equipment) 


*This finding does not include conversa- 
tions between telephone service subscribers 
and telephone corporation executives, man- 
agers or business office service and commer- 
cial representatives. 

PBX switchboards are not included in 
this estimate. 
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which are designed to permit eavesdropping, 
overhearing, surveillance and/or recording, 
by a subscriber or his employee or agent, of 
two-or-more-way telephone conversations 
over any part of the telephone network used 
by the general public, or generally available 
to the public, in California, without the 
knowledge and consent of all parties to said 
conversations, shall, after 6 months after the 
effective date of this order, be used only when 
notice of any such monitoring, eaves- 
dropping, overhearing, surveillance or record- 
ing is given to the parties to each monitored 
conversation, as hereinafter provided. 

2. Said notice of the use of monitoring 
or service observing and training equip- 
ment shall be given either: (a) by an auto- 
matic tone warning device which shall auto- 
matically produce a distinct tone warning 
signal audible to a parties to a telephone 
conversation, repeated at regular intervals 
during the course of said conversation, when- 
ever said equipment is in use to monitor, 
eavesdrop, overhear and/or record said con- 
versation, or (b) by clearly, prominently and 
permanently marking each telephone instru- 
ment capable of being monitored to indicate 
that the conversation of the user may be 
monitored without notice; provided that this 
method of giving notice may be used only if 
the monitoring equipment is modified to per- 
mit the monitoring only of signals trans- 
mitted from the monitored telephone, as op- 
posed to signals received by the monitored 
telephone. The characteristics and opera- 
tion of said tone shall be the same as those 
specified by the Federal Communications 
Commission for notice of the use of record- 
ing devices in connection with interstate and 
foreign message toll service. 

3. Each California public utility telephone 
corporation which offers monitoring or sery- 
ice observing and training equipment shall, 
not later than 6 months after the effective 
date of this order, revise its tariff sheets on 
file with this Commission relating to 
monitoring or service observing and training 
equipment to comply with this order. Said 
revision shall include detailed specifications 
for the marking of telephone instruments 
which is referred to in paragraph 2 of this 
order. 

4. All California telephone directors issued 
by, or under the authority of, any public 
utility telephone corporation shall include 
a description and statement of the signifi- 
cance of said tone warning signal and of 
such marking of telephone instruments; said 
description and statement shall be included 
in all directories issued more than 6 months 
after the effective date of this order. 

The effective date of this order shall be 
20 days after the date hereof. 

Dated at San Francisco, Calif., this 27th 
day of July 1965. 

FREDERICK B. HoLosorr, 
President. 
GEORGE G. Grover, 
A. W. Garov, 
Commissioners. 

(Commissioner Peter E. Mitchell, being 
necessarily absent, did not participate in 
the disposition of this proceeding.) 

(Commissioner William M. Bennett, being 
necessarily absent, did not participate in the 
disposition of this proceeding.) 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. As you will 
note, Mr. President, California has taken 
decisive action against the burgeoning 
practice of eavesdropping in the so-called 
service training area. 

Approximately 500 subscribers of all 
kinds in California have been provided 
by the various telephone companies with 
nonbeeping monitoring and recording 
equipment. 

The California Public Utilities Com- 
mission has come along and drastically 
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changed this “big brother” type situa- 
tion. 

Decision No. 69447 of the California 
Public Utilities Commission orders that 
telephone conversations of the general 
public may be monitored only when 
notice is given to the affected convers- 
ants. 

When both sides of a conversation are 
being monitored, overheard, and/or re- 
corded, a beep tone must be repeated at 
regular intervals. 

Telephones equipped with devices for 
monitoring only one side of a conversa- 
tion must be labeled with a warning 
that the conversation of the user may be 
monitored without notice. 

Telephone directories issued in the fu- 
ture by public utility telephone corpora- 
tions must include a description and 
statement of the significance of the tone 
signal and written warning. 

The order applies to the use of “all 
those public utility telephone facilities 
which are designed to permit eavesdrop- 
ping, overhearing, surveillance and/or 
recording, by a subscriber or his em- 
Ployee or agent, of two-or-more-way 
telephone conversations over any part 
of the telephone network used by the 
general public, or generally available to 
the public, in California, without the 
knowledge and consent of all parties to 
said conversations.” 

I shall correspond with both the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
the major telephone companies to see if 
something cannot be worked out to regu- 
late “service training” monitoring 
throughout the country. 

Hopefully, no Federal legislation will 
be needed to accomplish this end. How- 
ever, the Congress should be willing to 
consider proposals if regulation cannot 
be achieved by the telephone companies 
and the FCC on a national basis. 

In any event, the California Public 
Utilities Commission is to be heartily 
congratulated for leading the way. 


PROPOSED LAKE ERIE-OHIO RIVER 
CANAL 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal is 
one of the most controversial subjects 
presently being discussed by the citizens 
of Ohio, especially those residing in the 
northeastern section of the State. 

Early this year, the Corps of Engi- 
neers issued a voluminous report as a 
result of their study, which was pre- 
viously authorized by the Congress. The 
proposal is now pending before the Corps 
of Engineers Board for Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Communities in Ohio and individual 
residents of those communities are 
sharply divided on the question of 
whether or not the proposed canal would 
be feasible and beneficial or just a tre- 
mendous waste of more than a billion 
dollars. 

Proponents base their approval largely 
upon the report of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The opposition contends that the 
report is incomplete and has overlooked 
many potential obstacles and that the 
proposed cost is extremely under- 
estimated. 
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Mr. John DeGroot, staff writer for the 
Akron Beacon Journal, has studied the 
report by the Corps of Engineers, to- 
gether with all available information 
obtainable from the opponents, and has 
incorporated this in a comprehensive 
article which appeared in the Sunday, 
August 22, magazine section of the Akron 
Beacon Journal. Since eventually, there 
is a possibility that the Congress may 
have to make some decisions concerning 
this proposed canal, I believe it timely 
that Mr. DeGroot’s article be made avail- 
able to the Members of the Congress tor 
their information and perusal. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is CANAL A Boon OR BOONDOGGLE?—DITCH 
Wourop Cost $1.25 BILLION 
(By John DeGroot) 

Boon or boondoggle? The proposed $1.25 
billion canal linking the Ohio River with 
Lake Erie has been called both. 

Certainly, it is one of the most costly and 
sweeping projects ever proposed in the Buck- 
eye State. 

Longer than the Suez Canal, the huge 
waterway would extend from the Ohio River, 
near Rochester, Pa., to Fairport Harbor 
a small Lake Erie port near Painesville. 

A sprawling, 35-mile-long man-made lake 
would be created to supply the canal with 
water. This lake would cover whole towns. 

Construction crews would create canyons 
and turn inland cities into ports during the 
7 years that it would take to complete the 
project. 

Millions and millions of dollars would be 
poured into Ohio’s economy during the ca- 
nal's construction. 

But experts are sharply divided over what 
the canal would do for Ohio after it is com- 
pleted. 

Some say it would solve the growing eco- 
nomic problems of steel industries in the 
Youngstown area. 

Others contend that it would inflict a 
Staggering blow on the State's economy, 
crippling existing transportation industries, 
and costing the jobs of thousands of 
workers. 

Surprisingly, few State leaders have taken 
a stand on the canal, although it represents 
one of the largest single Federal projects ever 
proposed for Ohio. 

From the Governor's office to the legis- 
lature, the canal has been greeted with 
Silence and requests for time to study it. 

And for the average Ohioan, the huge proj- 
ect stands as a big question mark with a 
bigger price tag. 

The canal was first considered more than 
100 years ago, The current proposal was 
made earlier this year by the district office 
of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, in Pitts- 
burgh, which said the project was eco- 
nomically feasible” and recommended con- 
struction. 

Since then, the corps’ national Engineers 
Board for Rivers and Harbors has been eval- 
uating the five-volume construction proposal. 

The Board also is weighing statements of 
opposition and support by various industri- 
al, governmental, and transportation groups. 

In this month’s issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, the canal was cited as one of four 
major boondoggles. The national business 
publication labeled the project an “impres- 
sive dream.” 

The proposed canal would follow the paths 
of the Beaver and Mahoning Rivers as it 
fiowed northward from the Ohio River. It 
would pass through three counties in Penn- 
sylvania, entering Ohio at Mahoning County. 
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After passing through the center of 
Youngstown, the canal would travel on to 
Warren in Trumbull County. 

North of Warren, it would slash through 
the hills that divide the southward flowing 
watersheds of the Mahoning and Beaver 
Rivers from the watershed of the Grand 
River, which flows north into Lake Erie. 

A manmade canyon more than 100 feet 
deep would create the divide cut. 

Just north of the divide cut, a huge reser- 
voir would be created to imsure an ample 
water supply for the waterway. The reser- 
voir would be filled with millions of gallons 
of water pumped from Lake Erie. 

When filled, the reservoir would cover more 
than 71,000 acres and would be some 35 miles 


. Federal Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion and the U.S. Department of Fish and 
Wildlife have proposed that 34,350 acres be 
set aside around the reservoir for recreation 
sites and game preserves. 

The canal would flow from the reservoir 
along the Grand River to Painesville and 
then on to Fairport Harbor and Lake Erie. 

Seven locks with a combined lift of 159 
feet would be required on the Beaver and 
Mahoning River section of the project. Three 
more locks, with a combined lift of 271 feet, 
would be constructed on the Grand River 
between the reservoir and Lake Erie. 

Corps officials estimate that the canal 
could handle traffic on a year-round basis. 
However, Fairport Harbor would be closed 
from December to April each year. 

Thus, freight would have to be stockpiled 
at the harbor during the winter. 

The canal would be 120 miles long, three 
times longer than the Panama Canal and 13 
miles longer than the Suez. 

At its narrowest point, it would be 200 
feet wide. But for most of its length, it 
would be 300 feet wide. 

Corps engineers believe the canal would 
cost more than $8 million a year to main- 
tain. 

Seven years and more than $700 million 
will be required to construct the huge proj- 
ect, to the engineers. 

But when finished, they believe it will 

an annual average of 80 million tons 
of freight during its 50-year project lifespan. 

Like most public works of its size and 
scope, the canal is justified with a complex 
and sometimes bewildering battery of fig- 
ures, estimates, charts, and diagrams. 

But for the American taxpayer, the basic 
question remains: 

Why build a $1.25 billion canal from the 
Ohio River to Lake Erie? 

People have been asking this question 
since the early 1820's, when the project was 
first considered. It has been proposed a 
number of times since. 

Each time, it was rejected by various 
governmental agencies as impractical and 
economically unsound. 

The original argument for the canal, that 
of linking two major shipping routes, re- 
mains the same today, but with a new 
twist. 

Supporters point hopefully to projected 
benefits that they feel will sweep across the 
Nation after the Ohio River and Lake Erie 
are joined. 

But they are most enthusiastic over the 
low-cost transportation the canal would pro- 
vide to landlocked steel industries in the 
Youngstown area. 

Some 95 percent of the freight that is 
expected to travel on the canal will be coal 
and fron ore, the basic raw materials for 
steel production. 

At present, Youngstown area steel indus- 
tries obtain their raw materials by rail. 

Canal boosters maintain water transporta- 
tion would be less than half the cost of rail 
rates. At first, the corps predicted that the 
canal would yield annual transportation sav- 


ings of $138,100,000. 
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Later, higher corps officials slashed this 
figure to $68,500,000. 

There is no doubt there would be savings 
for the steel mills in the Youngstown area. 

While economic experts hired by the corps 
admit that the canal would not help the 
Nation's total steel output, they stress that 
it would reverse the current decline of the 
Youngstown-Pittsburgh area in the ranks of 
the country’s major steel manufacturing 
centers. 

In 1950, the Youngstown-Pittsburgh area 
produced 38.8 percent of the total national 
steel output. 

Since then, it has dropped to 33 percent of 
the total national production. 

Supporters admit that the steel production 
in the Youngstown-Pittsburgh area has not 
declined over the years. But it has not 
grown as rapidly as it has in other areas of 
the country. 

If the canal is not built, corps consulting 
economists predict that the Youngstown- 
Pittsburgh area will produce only 15.7 per- 
cent of the Nation's total steel production 
by 2025. 

However, if the canal is built, the area will 
produce 25.7 percent. 

Supporters feel that by slowing the area’s 

role in American steel production, 
the existing economic problems in the 
Youngstown-Pittsburgh district will be 
reduced. 

Surprisingly, while the economic consul- 
tants have dealt with the “Youngstown- 
Pittsburgh area” when speaking of benefits 
to the economy, Pittsburgh leaders are 
strongly opposed to the canal. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, in 
a recent survey of businesses and industries, 
received a strongly negative response to the 
project. Included in those industries object- 
ing to the canal were major steel firms. 

Pittsburgh area labor leaders and city offi- 
cials are also opposed to the canal. This 
opposition is echoed all the way to the State 
House in Harrisburg. 

In fact, canal supporters find it difficult 
to obtain any backing in Pennsylvania. 

Senator Hun Scorr seemingly summed up 
his State’s opposition when he said, “The 
canal would make it cheaper to manufacture 
steel in Youngstown, but only because the 
taxpayers would pay for the transportation.” 

Scorr continued: “Even this benefit would 
be offset by losses of steel production and 
employment in the steelworks of the Pitts- 
burgh district, the upper Ohio Valley, Johns- 
town, eastern Pennsylvania, and probably 
even Buffalo and Chicago.” 

While Pennsylvania leaders are obviously 
worried about the canal's effect on their 
economy, the leaders of 19 major railroads 
are even more fearful. 

The Upper Ohio Valley Association, an or- 
ganization formed by the railroads to oppose 
the canal, predicts that the canal would 
indeed result in transportation savings for 
the steel industry, but at a staggering cost 
to railroad employment and revenue. 

Labeling the project a “planned disaster,” 
the rails warn that more than 7,500 workers 
in 10 States will lose their jobs if the canal 
is built. 

Ohio railroads claim that 3,679 workers 
will be laid off if the project goes through. 
This, they say, will result in an annual pay- 
roll loss of $26,888,263. 

In recommending construction of the canal 
the Corps of Engineers discounted recom- 
mendations of the Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
economic consultants hired by the engineers 
to determine the economic effects of the 
canal. 

While the corps used much of the eco- 
nomic and transportation data obtained by 
the consulting economics firm, it used few 
of its conclusions. 

A corps spokesman explained: “These, we 
felt, were the Little firm’s opinions. Based 
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on data our people obtained, we felt their 
opinions were incorrect.” 

Nevertheless, the corps paid the Little firm 
$75,000 for the study and its conclusions, 

These conclusions were: 

The canal would force the railroads to 
lower their rates, but the rails would con- 
tinue to carry most of the freight. 

The canal would not create new, diversi- 
fied industry in the area. 

Steel prices would not be reduced. 

Total US. steel output would not be 
increased. 

Area coal production would not be affected. 

The canal would have little effect on the 
region's total economy—aside from the $1.25 
billion that would be spent to build it. 

The corps objected most strongly to the 
Little Co.’s information concerning project- 
ed rates. 

After the economists presented their re- 
port, the corps undertook its own study and 
produced new projected rates that indicated 
the rails could not compete with the 

The railroads registered sharp protests over 
the corps’ new figures. They felt they did 
not reflect technological advancements cur- 
rently being made and planned for by the 


Further, the railroads charged that the 
corps figured the lowest possible barge rates 
and the highest possible rail rates to pro- 
duce their net savings figures. 

In June of this year, the Council of Lake 
Erie Ports issued a sharply critical state- 
ment on the corps’ canal proposal and its 
figures. 

The council, composed of representatives 
from the 14 major ports on Lake Erie, 
charged, “the report contains so many im- 
ponderables and omissions that authoriza- 
tion should not be considered until a more 
comprehensive study can be made.” 

Like the railroads, the Council of Lake 
Erie Ports felt the corps had used “unreal- 
istic figures,” which showed rail rates at 
their worst and barge rates at their best. 

The corps insists, however, that its pro- 
jected barge rates would produce an aver- 
age annual savings of $68,500,000. 

These savings alone would barely justify 
the cost of a $1.25 billion canal, the corps 
admits. 

But the corps felt that the project would 
provide additional benefits besides the trans- 
portation savings. 

They listed benefits obtained for the pro- 
posed recreational facilities at the Grand 
River Reservoir. 

The huge, manmade lake would supply 
the northern end of the canal with water 
pumped from Lake Erie. 

It would also serve as a vast recreational 
center with 34,350 acres set aside around 
the reservoir for hunting, fishing, swimming, 
boating, and camping areas. 

The corps determined that the benefits 
that would be obtained from recreation at 
the Grand River Reservoir were worth $21,- 
500,000 a year. 

Further, the corps valued the wildlife ben- 
efits from the reservoir at $1,281,000. 

And finally, the corps placed a value of 
$2,750,000 annually on flood control benefits 
from the reservoir and the canal. 

This brought the total annual benefits to 
$94,100,000. 

The engineers figured the total annual 
costs of the canal at $55,800,000. 

Using these figures, the corps gave the 
project a cost-benefit ratio of 1.7 * * * or a 
return of $1.70 for each dollar spent on the 
canal. 

Canal opponents, however, charged that 
the corps’ cost-benefit ratio was completely 
false. 

First, they said, the corps left out the costs 
of a major harbor at the Lake Erie end of the 
canal. 
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Also, they noted the corps failed to include 
the costs of terminal facilities along the canal 
at various plants and cities. 

These costs, the opponents said, would be 
more than $150 million. 

These facilities would be paid for by local 
interests * * * which could be anything from 
the State of Ohio, to private companies. 

Opponents also echoed a criticism of the 
project which was originally made by the 
1955 Hoover Commission in a study of a 
7 Lake Erie-Ohio River canal proposal. 

The Commission slapped the previous canal 
plan for failing to consider the economic 
losses that the canal would create in the rail- 
road and trucking industries and existing 
Lake Erie ports. 

The railroads, using the Corps’ projected 
canal tonnages, claim they will suffer a gross 
revenue loss of $225 million a year. 

The railroads hardest hit by the canal 
would be the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, the 
Pennsylvania, and the New York Central. 

Lake Erie port operators also are fearful of 
severe economic damages that they feel would 
be inflicted by the canal. 

As indicated in the corps’ report, some 95 
percent of the freight carried on the canal 
would be coal and iron ore. 

At present most of the material handled 
by the major Ohio lake ports is coal and iron 
ore. 

Lake ports in Toledo, Ashtabula, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Huron and Lorain would lose large 
amounts of freight according to figures listed 
in the corps report. 

The corps did not place an economic value 
on the hardships that the canal would create 
for the railroads, or existing lake ports. 

Nor did the corps give a value to the effect 
the canal would have on Cleveland. 

Cleveland civic and industrial leaders have 
been sharply opposed to the project. Their 
Opposition stems from two pages in the eco- 
nomics phase of the overall canal report. 

These pages show that if the canal is 
built, the Cleveland-Detroit area steel indus- 
try will suffer badly. 

At present, the mills in the Cleveland- 
Detroit area produce 10.6 percent of the 
Nation’s total steel output. The Youngs- 
town-Pittsburgh area produces 33 percent. 

If the canal is not built, the Cleveland- 
Detroit area will produce 18.1 percent of the 
Nation’s steel production, while the Youngs- 
town-Pittsburgh area will decrease to 15.7 
percent in 2025. 

However, if the canal is built, steel plants 
in the Cleveland-Detroit area will actually 
drop from their present rank in the national 
level of steel production. 

The canal will help the Youngstown-Pitts- 
burgh area, but at the expense of the Cleve- 
land-Detroit area according to the engineers’ 
own 

Supporters of the canal admit that if Cleve- 
land continues to oppose the canal, it prob- 
ably will not be built. So, earlier this month, 
an attempt was made to woo Cleveland. 

Retired Cleveland port director, William 
Rogers, was hired as a consultant by Inter- 
connecting Waterways, Inc., one of the orga- 
nizations boosting the canal. 

Shortly after going to work for the canal 
supporters, Rogers proposed a 29-mile break- 
Wall that would extend along the shores of 
Lake Erie from the mouth of the canal at 
Fairport Harbor to Cleveland. 

The canal traffic could travel behind this 
breakwall to Cleveland, Rogers explained. 
Cleveland could become the major canal port 
instead of small Fairport Harbor. 

It would cost more than $200 million he 
added. 

To date, Cleveland officials have not 
reacted to Rogers’ proposal. 

In their own study of the corps’ report, 
the railroads’ Upper Ohio Valley Association 
leveled the heaviest blow at the engineers’ 1.7 
cost-benefits ratio. 
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In the 650-page report created by civil 
engineers, economists and transportation ex- 
perts hired by the railroad, the association 
said that for every dollar spent on the project, 
taxpayers would receive 20 cents in benefits. 

The association based its cost-benefits 
ratio on the following points: 

1. The actual cost of construction will be 
nearly $2 billion, or more than twice the 
corps’ estimate. 

2. Cost to the State of Ohio and its politi- 
cal subdivisions would be at least $272 mil- 
lion, or more than three times the engineers’ 
original estimate of $85 million. 

The association report questioned the 
recreational benefits of the Grand River 
Reservoir and the practicality of pumping 
water from Lake Erie to fill the manmade 
lake. 

In the engineers’ report, it was noted that 
the reservoir water level would have a 7- 
foot fluctuation. Water would be drained 
into the canal during dry periods in the 
summer, when the lake would be used the 
most for recreational purposes. 

The association charged that with a 7-foot 
decrease in the reservoir’s water level, the 
water would be surrounded by a mudflat 
more than 100 feet wide. “This,” opponents 
said, “would not make the most attractive 
recreational area.” 

Further, the association raised the possi- 
ble danger to the water level of Lake Erie 
from pumpage to the reservoir. 

This fear for Lake Erie’s water level has 
been echoed by the New York State Power 
Authority, which controls the hydroelectric 
facilities at Niagara Falls. 

The power authority has filed an official 
statement of opposition to the canal on the 
grounds that it would endanger the lake's 
water supply. 

Also fearful of the canal's effect on Lake 
Erie is the Great Lakes Commission, an 
organization composed of representatives 
from the various States surrounding the lake. 

Corps engineers predict that the pumpage 
of water from Lake Erie into the huge reser- 
voir will not alter the level of Lake Erie. 

But opponents warn that “making sure 
millions and millions of gallons flow north 
instead of south will be all but impossible 
due to the divide cut south of the reservoir.” 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
billion dollar project is the silent treatment 
given it in Columbus. 

Ohio’s Gov. James A. Rhodes and his job- 
conscious development department are 
known nationally for their instant enthusi- 
asm towards new investments in the Buckeye 
State. 

But Rhodes has stayed out of the canal 
battle. He has not given it his support, or 
opposition. 

Considering the canal is one of the largest 
Federal projects ever proposed for Ohio, 
Rhodes’ silence is remarkable. 

During the recent program to hire a $200- 
million-plus atom smasher to the Ravenna 
Arsenal area Rhodes organized one of the 
strongest drives in the Nation. And he 
fought strongly to keep discord in Ohio at 
a minimum, 

But no speeches have been made from the 
Governor’s office about the $1.25 billion canal. 

One State official explained the silence, 
saying, “No one is really sure what this thing 
will do. 

“On the surface, it looks good. But when 
you get into it, there are a lot of questions 
nobody seems to want to answer.” 

> * * * * 

At present, the organizations lending offi- 
cial support to the canal are smaller in num- 
ber than those opposing it. 

The Mahoning Valley Industrial Council 
is strongly in favor of the project. So is 
Interconnecting Waterways, Inc., a lobby 
organization created by the council. 

The Ohio Highway and Turnpike Associa- 
tion, lobby group composed of paving con- 
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tractors, cement manufacturers, and other 
firms related to the heavy construction in- 
dustry, is giving its full support to the proj- 
ect along with the Ohio Operating Engi- 
neers Union. 

The canal will have little direct effect on 
the Akron area if it is constructed. 

In fact, according to industrial leaders in 
Akron, any possible effect might be a nega- 
tive one. 

At present, a large amount of crude rubber 
is unloaded at Ashtabula Harbor from boats 
that have traveled down the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The rubber industry spokesmen say it 
would not pay to transfer the crude rubber 
from the seaway boats to barges because of 
high handling costs. Hence, they would not 
use the canal. 

They note that because the canal would 
take away a major portion of the freight 
from existing lake ports, the port's ability 
to handle other freight would suffer. 

In recent years, the rubber industry has 
invested heavily in a program to unload 
crude rubber at the Ashtabula Harbor. 

The harbor would be hurt by the canal, 
industry leaders fear. And the industry’s 
investments would be endangered. 

Trucking spokesmen in Akron are less 
quick to comment on the canal than their 
counterparts in industry. 

While the Pennsylvania Trucking Associa- 
tion opposes the project, the Ohio trucking 
group has remained silent. 

Today, the various factions across Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and the Nation are waiting 
for the Corps of Engineers Board for River 
and Harbors to rule on the project. 

This group currently is evaluating the 
material and recommendations from the 
corps. 

In the near future, possibly within a 
month, the Engineers Board will act on the 
corps’ proposal to build the canal. 

It could do one of three things. 

It could refuse to approve the project. 
This would finish the issue. 

It could return the project to the corps for 
further study. This is what has happened 
in the past. 

It could approve the project and in time 
the proposal would be sent to Congress. 


MADAME CHIANG 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
over the years billions of dollars of our 
taxpayers’ money has been paid out to 
maintain Chiang Kai-shek. Now Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek is in this coun- 
try reportedly to appeal for more money 
for this boastful former corrupt warlord. 
It appears to me that we should long 
since have stopped pouring American 
dollars into this rathole. There was 
talk for political purposes some 10 years 
ago that we should unleash Chiang Kai- 
shek for invasion of the Chinese main- 
land to free the Chinese from communist 
rule. Of course, the American people 
were not informed then that unleashing 
Chiang Kai-shek meant logistical sup- 
port, so-called, and protecting him with 
our 7th Fleet and war planes. 

What is that logistic support that this 
warlord sought then and is apparently 
seeking now? It is that we provide our 
air power and our transports and our 
7th Fleet to fight and kill Chinese civil- 
ians—men, women and children—as well 
as the armed forces of Red China in order 
to land some of the troops of Taiwan 
that have been trained over the years 
under American direction and equipped 
at the expense of American taxpayers. 
Then he would need our air forces and 
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GI's to establish and maintain the 
beachhead. Except for the protection 
of our Air Force and Tth Fleet this 
boastful warlord would have been driven 
from Taiwan some years ago. Unfor- 
tunately we Americans have a bear 
by the tail—Chiang Kai-shek. We 
should let go. 

The most fantastic proposal that he 
has made recently, and no doubt Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek will make in 
speeches in this country and in talks 
with any Government officials who listen 
to her, is that we invite some of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s 600,000 troops to participate 
in the Vietnamese war. All Chiang and 
Madame Chiang request of this country 
is that the United States should furnish 
all logistic support, meaning protection 
by our air power and fleet of the 10,000 
or more soldiers who would be moved 
from Taiwan to South Vietnam. 

Of course, it would be required that 
the United States fully clothe these 
troops, equip them completely with arms 
and ammunition, pay them, and feed and 
maintain them during such time as they 
were in South Vietnam. 

It would be a stupid and foolhardy pol- 
icy on the part of the United States to 
permit even a token force of 100 of these 
troops to be transported to Vietnam. 
Chiang’s army has grown old in parading 
and strutting around Taiwan. His sol- 
diers may apparently parade well and 
look good except somewhat overage. It 
is certain that they would have to under- 
go training of some months before they 
could possibly be of any service in com- 
bat. The only thing accomplished by our 
permitting Chiang Kai-shek to unleash 
some of his soldiers for service in South 
Vietnam would be to aggravate the Com- 
munist leaders of Red China. 

For 18 years Chiang Kai-shek has 
been boasting about his making an at- 
tack on mainland China and conquering 
the Red Chinese. His boast is that fol- 
lowing his landing with our logistic sup- 
port and the backing of our 7th Fleet the 
peasants of Red China would rise in re- 
volt. He overlooks the fact that very 
few peasants among the 700 million Red 
Chinese have any guns or ammunition 
and that modern wars cannot be won by 
hurling stones or fighting the enemy 
with bare hands. Nor could anyone be 
certain the Chinese peasants prefer Chi- 
ang Kai-shek. It is utter folly that after 
all this time we still support and main- 
tain this so-called Generalissimo. Of 
course, some of the superduper war 
hawks in this country will echo Madame 
Chiang’s plea that the United States 
should immediately perpetrate a Pearl 
Harbor—engage in a day of infamy—by 
destroying Red China’s crude nuclear 
installations. 

This lady’s visit to the United States 
accomplishes nothing except embarrass- 
ment to administration leaders. Let us 
hope they ignore her. The facts are that 
the Vietnamese, those who live in the 
south as well as in the north, regard the 
Chinese as their natural enemies. For 


thousands of years the Vietnamese have 
fought and beaten back the Chinese in- 
vaders. In fact, the troops of this cor- 
rupt old warlord Chiang Kai-shek in- 
vaded Vietnam around 1947 directly after 
World War II and looted and killed in 
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the northern area of Vietnam. The 
President of North Vietnam, Ho Chi- 
minh, was imprisoned in a cell for a 
year by the Chinese Communists. It is 
untimely that Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
has come to this country for anything 
other than personal reasons and to see 
what a free country looks like in contrast 
with Taiwan. Were we to permit any of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armed forces to march 
along with our soldiers in South Vietnam, 
even though none of them fired a gun, 
there would be danger that their pres- 
ence along with our own GI’s would pro- 
voke Chinese Communist intervention. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
OCCUPATION OF LITHUANIA BY 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, recently, 
there was an impressive gathering in my 
State of Rhode Islanders of Lithuanian 
extraction, deploring the 25th anniver- 
sary of the occupation of Lithuania by 
Soviet Russia. The assembly, which was 
held in the hall of St. Casimir’s Church 
in Providence, voted unanimously to con- 
tinue Lithuania’s brave and unrelenting 
fight to regain independence. The words 
of their resolution deserve the thought- 
ful consideration of everyone who treas- 
ures the precious right of political self- 
determination. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 


RESOLUTION APPROVED BY RHODE ISLANDERS OF 
LITHUANIAN EXTRACTION ON OCCASION OF 
25TH ANNIVERSARY OF SOVIET OCCUPATION 


Whereas Soviet communism has demon- 
strated by principle and by act that its whole 
urpose is the domination of the world by 
the proletariat through the ruthless destruc- 
tion and annihilation of all existing forms 
of government; and 
Whereas the Soviet Union took Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Latvia by force of arms; and 
Whereas Soviet Russia has deported nearly 
400,000 Lithuanian citizens to concentration 
camps in Siberia and other areas of Soviet 
Russia for slave labor and death; and 
Whereas Lithuanians, Estonians, and Lat- 
vians sincerely desire, fight and die for their 
national independence and liberation; and 
Whereas Lithuania has been for over 20 
years unjustly subjugated by Soviet Russia 
which has to this date steadfastly refused to 
permit the people of Lithuania to hold free 
elections: Now be it 
Resolved, That we thank the President of 
the United States, Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and Congress for their many kindnesses 
shown the Lithuanian cause, which caused 
the free world to recall and keep in mind the 
atrocities committed upon Lithuania and 
other Baltic nations by Soviet Russia; and 
be it 
Resolved, That our Government take im- 
mediate and concrete steps to compel Soviet 
Russia to leave the territory of Lithuania, 
to return free elections in Lithuania under 
supervision of the United Nations; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That the representatives of free 
Lithuania be given a full fledged seat in the 
United Nations which would permit her to 
state her righteous case to the world. 
Rev. VACLOVAS MARTINKUSM, 
Chairman. 
JOHN A. STOSKUS, 
Secretary. 
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THE $22 MILLION PAYMENT TO OKI- 
NAWA IN PRETREATY CLAIMS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in view 
of the recent Senate vote to pay Oki- 
nawans $22 million in pretreaty claims, 
I thought that my colleagues would be 
interested in editorial comment on our 
action by the Honolulu Advertiser, the 
major morning newspaper in Hawaii. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

RIGHTING A WRONG 

Amid news of far bigger spending and 
more heated problems this month was the 
important report that the U.S. Senate voted 
to pay Okinawans $22 million in claims 
stemming from our postwar occupation. 

This has been called righting an old wrong. 
It is a progressive step from the standpoint 
of justice, morality, and good international 
politics. 

Most of the claims—about $15 million—are 
for rental of land that was seized by occupa- 
tion forces. The rest covers property dam- 
age, death, and injuries to Okinawans. 

Okinawa was part of the Japanese empire 
when it was invaded in March of 1945. In 
the 1952 peace treaty, Japan waived all war 
claims for itself and its nationals, a fact 
cited as taking away any legal obligation by 
the United States or Japan. 

But clearly U.S. Senator DANIEL K. INOUYE 
was right when he told the Senate recently 
that this country should not let fine points 
of international law obscure the fact that it 
assumed full responsibility for the protection 
and administration of the islanders in 1945. 

The claims would go to about 180,000 fam- 
ilies. With an average of five members to 
a family, the claims would benefit about 
400,000 people, perhaps half the Okinawan 
population. 

It is, in brief, an expression of good will 
and justice to a people who, through some 
good reasons and unfriendly agitation, have 
often indicated restlessness at U.S. rule. 

The action is even more impressive this 
year because it is taken with the full back- 
ing of the administration which has not sup- 
ported past attempts of Inouye and other 
members of Hawaii's Congressional delega- 
tion to help the Okinawans. 

Favorable action in the House can be ex- 
pected on this basis, and Hawaii can again 
take some satisfaction for a role in helping 
our Pacific neighbors. 


EXEMPTION OF POSTAGE COSTS 
FOR GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
July 21, 1965 I introduced a bill—S. 
2314—to provide for payment by the Fed- 
eral Government of postage costs in the 
required distribution of Internal Revenue 
Service form No. 1099 information re- 
turns to individuals who receive $10 or 
more in interest or dividends. On July 
30, I received a letter from Mr. James H. 
Lynch, Jr., assistant general counsel of 
the Association of Stock Exchange Firms, 
endorsing my bill. As Mr. Lynch wrote: 

We see, on the one hand, the really tremen- 
dous effort by President Johnson and the 
Congress to lighten the tax burden on our 
expanding economy. Income tax rates have 
been reduced. Income tax forms have been 
simplified; and, just recently, the President 
signed legislation which eliminated, or sub- 
stantially reduced, a great number of out- 
moded excise taxes. 

We are confronted, on the other hand, with 
the rising costs to industry and the individ- 
ual of tax compliance. Those costs, in many 
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areas, are at or near the point of exceeding 
any benefits that may have resulted from 
tax relief or reform. 


I am grateful, indeed, for Mr. Lynch’s 
judgment, speaking for the Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms, that “S. 2314 
is a constructive step in the right direc- 
tion towards solving at least a part of 
this increasingly serious problem.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lynch's letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASSOCIATION OF 
Stock EXCHANGE FIRMS, 
New York, N.Y. July 30,1965. 
Re S. 2314, 
Hon. R. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: On behalf of the 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms, I com- 
mend—most warmly and appreciatively— 
your constructive effort to eliminate a very 
burdensome cost on American industry. We 
thoroughly support your bill, S. 2314 (to 
amend chapter 57 of title 39, United States 
Code, so as to authorize the free use of the 
mails in making reports required by law of 
certain payments to others). 

The association, for your information and 
ready reference, is the voluntary trade orga- 
nization for some 600 member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Our member- 
ship, which is nationwide, is most seriously 
affected by the present information return 
regulations of the Internal Revenue Service. 
We believe that your bill will do much to 
ease this increasingly onerous burden—and, 
more importantly, to resolve the seeming 
conflict between this administration's 
dynamic economic philosophy and the IRS 
regulatory pattern. 

We see, on the one hand, the really tre- 
mendous effort by President Johnson and the 
Congress to lighten the tax burden on our 
expanding economy. Income tax rates have 
been reduced. Income tax forms have been 
simplified; and, just recently, the President 
signed legislation which eliminated, or sub- 
stantially reduced, a great number of out- 
moded excise taxes. 

We are confro.ted, on the other hand, 
with the rising costs to industry and the in- 
dividual of tax compliance. Those costs, in 
many areas, are at or near the point of ex- 
ceeding any benefits that may have resulted 
from tax reduction and reform. Your bill 
is beamed to an area where this situation 
has become acute. 

Our association has called pointed and 
repeated attention to these areas that create 
needless tax compliance costs for the securi- 
ties industry and for other financial institu- 
tions as well. While we are fully aware of 
the need for realistic compliance measures, 
to insure enforcement of the tax statutes and 
to guarantee that every taxpayer will bear 
his proper tax load, we reiterate two com- 
pelling questions: At what point does the 
cost of tax compliance imposed on private 
industry outweigh the tax benefits realized 
by Government? Is it fair to impose systems 
and procedures on the American business 
community that result in substantial—even 
excessive—administrative costs, in order that 
Government's rightful enforcement role may 
be somewhat easier? 

Our prime case in point is this: The In- 
ternal Revenue Code presently requires pay- 
ors, including nominees, to furnish the Gov- 
ernment information returns indicating the 
aggregate amount paid to taxpayers, and also 
to furnish a like statement to the taxpayer 
himself. Our member firms, other members 
of the securities industry, and other financial 
institutions are thus required to furnish tax- 
payers with a completely useless piece of in- 
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formation. This makes the postage cost 
feature even more unpalatable. 

I say “useless information” with good rea- 
son: Our member firms already supply their 
customers with monthly or quarterly item- 
ized statements which contain not only a 
record of their stockholdings and securities 
transactions, but also a record of all dividend 
and interest payments credited to them dur- 
ing the month. These customer statements 
itemize such dividends and interest pay- 
ments received from the corporate payors 
by the broker as nominee for his customer. 
These statements are what the customer- 
taxpayer uses in preparing his income tax 
return. This is the information he must 
have in order to properly prepare his in- 
come tax return—not some aggregate figure 
on a Government-prescribed form which is 
meaningless to him and, in many cases, to 
the broker who prepared it. 

We have attempted—many times, and with 
a marked lack of success—to convince IRS 
that furnishing such information to our 
customers is a wholly unnecessary, exces- 
sively expensive duplication of data already 
available. 

We think, therefore, that your bill, S. 
2314, is a constructive step in the right direc- 
tion towards solving at least a part of this 
increasingly serious problem. We hope the 
bill receives early and favorable considera- 
tion in the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. If there is any way the Asso- 
ciation of Stock Exchange Firms can be of 
further assistance to you in expediting its 
passage, please let me hear from you. 

Sincerely, 
James H. LYNCH, Jr., 
Assistant General Counsel. 


THE WHEAT SHIPPING 
REQUIREMENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
Monday the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. McGovern] appeared on the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s “Today” show 
to discuss with Sander Vanocur the re- 
quirement that 50 percent of commercial 
sales of wheat to Russia and Eastern 
European countries must move in Ameri- 
can ships. 

The requirement has simply prevented 
any sales occurring, as Senator Mc- 
Govern explained. 

The junior Senator from South Dakota 
made such a fine and clear explanation of 
the issue that many of us are getting a 
heavy volume of mail expressing wonder 
that the regulation exists. 

Because of the mail in regard to the 
broadcast, I obtained a transcript of it 
and believe others would benefit from 
having a copy available. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that it be 
placed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Topay SHow 
(On NBC Television, Aug. 24, 1965, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Frank BLAIR. The recent purchase by the 
Soviet Union of Canadian wheat has caused 
a stir among Democratic and Republican 
Senators from wheat producing States. 
They're seeking to have the White House 
change the requirements set during Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s administration that 50 per- 
cent of such U.S. wheat exports be shipped in 
U.S. vessels. This requirement, the Senators 
believe, so raises the cost for the Soviets that 
they will no longer buy our wheat. 

One of the Senators who is leading the 
fight agains the requirement is GEORGE Mo- 
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Govern, Democrat, of South Dakota. He is 
in our Washington studios this morning with 
“Today” show’s Washington correspondent 
Sander Vanocur. Sander? 

Mr. Vawnocur. Senator McGovern, since 
the Soviet Union has purchased 
almost a half a billion dollars worth of wheat, 
mostly from Canada, and are likely to con- 
tinue purchasing Western wheat for the next 
few years, why can’t the American wheat 
farmer get a share of this market, since the 
principle of selling wheat to the Soviet Union 
was seemingly approved in 1963? 

Senator McGovern. Well, the American 
wheat farmer should have a share of this 
business, We have about 800 to 900 million 
bushels of wheat in surplus in this country, 
in our reserve stocks, a good part of which 
we ought to sell. We have another big 
crop coming on this year, and as you say, 
we made a policy decision 2 years ago that 
it was in our national interest to sell wheat 
to the Soviet Union, and to the countries 
of Eastern Europe, then, very mistakenly, 
in my view, we put on an administrative 
ruling that required that 50 percent of any 
wheat that we sell to the Soviet Union, or 
to the countries of Eastern Europe, must 
move in American ships, and that simply 
raises the price, anywhere from 11 to 15 
cents a bushel, to the buyer, and as a 
consequence, the Soviet Union and the 
other countries in Eastern Europe are not 
buying any American wheat. They're going 
to Canada, Australia, France, or Argentina, 
and completely bypassing the American 
market, and as long as that shipping restric- 
tion exists, we're not going to sell any wheat, 
in my view, to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. VaNnocur. Senator, was this an ad- 
ministrative decision by President Kennedy's 
administration, in 1963, or did Congress 
have to do it? 

Senator McGovern. The Congress had 
nothing at all to do with it. It was a 
decision that was reached by the Kennedy 
administration at the time of the Russian 
wheat proposal in 1963. My understanding 
is that that restriction was placed on the 
deal as a means of winning support from 
some of the maritime unions. Actually, it 
hasn't zelped them in any way at all, be- 
cause the net result of that restriction 
placed by the administration, it’s been con- 
tinued by the present administration, has 
been to deny us any opportunity to sell 
wheat in Eastern Europe, so when we talk 
about requiring 50 percent of the wheat 
and other grains that might move into that 
part of the world going in American ships, 
we're actually talking about 50 percent of 
nothing. We're not helping the maritime 
unions; we're not helping anyone, and we're 
depriving the wheat farmers of this country 
of an opportunity to sell hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of wheat and other grains 
to the Soviet Union, and to the countries 
in Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Vanocur. Senator, tell me first, what 
is the size of the potential market, given 
Soviet agricultural difficulties? 

Senator McGovern. Well, I would estimate 
that this year, the Soviets may be in the 
market for as much as 14 or 15 million tons 
of wheat. Now, they have recently com- 
pleted arrangements with the Canadians, 
and a smaller deal with the Argentines, and 
a somewhat smaller deal with the French, to 
purchase somewhere around 7 million tons, 
but every indication is, that before the end 
of this year, they’re going to need another 
6 or 7 million tons. Now, the Canadians 
have just about exhausted their capacity to 
meet that need. Their port facilities are 
strained to the limit; their shipping oppor- 
tunities are almost fully utilized, and they're 
contracted now for almost the maximum 
amount of wheat they can deliver. 

Mr. Vanocur. Put this in dollar figures on 
a yearly basis. 
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Senator McGovern. Well, I would say 
somewhere around a billion dollars this year. 
Now, last year, the Russians purchased 
something over a half a billion dollars in 
wheat from the Western World, and they're 
going to be in the market this year for an 
even larger amount, from all indications. 
The evidence we have is that this year, their 
crop is no better than it was in 1963, which 
was a bad year. They had a somewhat bet- 
ter crop in i964, although it was not par- 
ticularly a good harvest. Now, from what we 
can learn, they're back to the level of about 
1963, in terms of production, so that I would 
think there’s still a half a billion dollars 
worth of potential business that has not yet 
been completed in this calendar year. 

Mr. Vanocur. And for the foreseeable fu- 
ture? 

Senator McGovern. Well, every indication 
is that for the next few years, they’re going 
to be in the market for several billion tons 
of wheat each year, in the Western World. 
There's no reason that I can see why we 
wouldn’t get at least half, and maybe more 
than half, of that business. 

In other words, we're talking about per- 
haps as much as $250 million in wheat 
sales that the United States could make, 
were it not for this restriction on shipping, 
what I referred to as a self-defeating re- 
striction; it’s a restriction that doesn’t help 
anyone. 

The maddening thing about it is that it 
applies only to grain. This is not a restric- 
tion that is applied to machinery. We can 
sell automobiles, steel, tractors, industrial 
equipment to the Soviet Union, and move it 
in any ships that we want to. There’s no re- 
striction at all on the shipping, but when 
it comes to wheat, something that people can 
eat and that they can't shoot back at us in 
the form of ammunition, we apply this re- 
striction that in effect just takes us out of 
the market. 

Mr. Vanocur. I want to get back to 1963. 
It is commonly assumed, rightly or wrongly, 
that the administration did this at George 
Meany’s behest, the president of the AFL- 
CIO. Now, if that is so, who made Meany 
do it? 

Senator McGovern. Well, I think probably 
the pressure came from the maritime leaders, 
the labor leaders of the various maritime 
unions, who thought that this would be help- 
ful to their workers and to their members. 
They thought that if they could put a re- 
striction on the arrangement that would re- 
quire at least half of the wheat to move in 
American-fiag vessels, that this would pro- 
vide greater employment for the American 
maritime industry, for the dockworkers and 
the shippers and the various people who are 
involved in our ocean shipping industry. 
But as I have indicated, it didn't work that 
way. But I do think that’s where the pres- 
sure came from. 

Mr. Vanocur. And persists from? 

Senator McGovern. Yes, my understanding 
is that the labor leaders who originally ap- 
plied the demand for the 50-percent shipping 
requirement are still holding out. I can’t 
understand why, because it isn’t providing 
one additional job for any member of the 
maritime unions. Quite the contrary, it’s 
hurting them. It’s preventing the move- 
ment of wheat through our ports, that would 
provide additional work for the dockworkers, 
the shipping industry, the railroads, and the 
people who work around our ports. It's 
actually working against the interests of the 
maritime industry. It’s certainly working 
against the interests of the United States 
as a whole. 

Mr, VaNocur. Senator, you're leading a 
group of Republican and Democratic Sen- 
ators in the Senate on this question. Have 
you made your views known to the White 
House, and if you have, what has been the 
White House reaction? 
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Senator McGovern. Yes. Last spring, a 
number of us sent a letter to the White 
Hout, in which we expressed our views on 
this subject, and that letter was signed by 
Members of the Senate, from both political 
parties, primarily Senators who come from 
States that grow a great deal of wheat. We 
tried to point out to the administration that 
a policy decision had beer reached 2 years 
ago, that it was in the interest of the United 
States to sell wheat to the Soviet Union, to 
take advantage of this opportunity to im- 
prove our balance-of-payments position, to 
receive gold in payment for something that 
we have in surplus, and that we're storing 
at great cost to the taxpayers; we outlined 
all of those views ir a letter to the White 
House, and we've been in further contact 
with the White House officials since that 
time. They expressed great interest in our 
views, and advised us that they are under 
active consideration. I still hope, and hope 
very strongly, that the administration is 
going to lift this restriction. We haven't 
yet had any such assurance. 

Mr. Vanocour. Senator, to be blunt about 
it, you have threatened on the Senate floor, 
have you not, that there’s a possibility the 
Democratic Senators from farm States may 
not support the union movement on 14(b), 
an attempt to wipe out the right-to-work 
laws. Are you going to follow through with 
that, if you don't get your way on this? 

Senator McGovern, Well, I can't speak for 
other Senators, but what I had said on the 
Senate floor is, I can’t get up very much 
enthusiasm personally for a crusade to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law, the 
so-called right-to-work law that exists in 
some of our States, at a time when the same 
labor leaders who are urging the repeal of 
that restriction on labor have placed a 
restriction on my wheat farmers, that is 
doing a lot more damage to the American 
economy than any damage that results to 
us because of section 14(b). I think we 
have to look at our country as a whole. We 
can’t think in terms of the labor interest or 
the agricultural interest or the business 
interest; we're all in these issues together, 
and the United States is faced with a very 
serious problem in iis balance of payments, 
in the outflow of dollars and gold. Here's 
an opportunity to correct that situation to 
the tune of several hundred million dollars 
a year. 

We're faced with a very serious agricul- 
tural problem—depressed income for farm 
producers all over this country, and surpluses 
that have accumulated in government stocks, 
Now, I think the same labor leaders that are 
concerned about a restriction on the econ- 
omy as they see it, in the form of 14(b), 
ought to be concerned about the restriction 
that they’ve placed on the economy, that's 
hurting all of us, in the form of restrictions 
on the sale of American wheat. 

Mr. Vanocur. Senator, let me put to you 
a not-so-hypothetical possibility. Senator 
DIRKSEN has said he is going to try to revive 
the Dirksen amendment on reapportionment 
and attach it to 14(b) when it comes to the 
Senate. If you don’t get your way on this 
wheat shipping business, is there a possibil- 
ity you might support Senator Dirksen when 
he tries to attach this to 14(b)? 

Senator McGovern. Well, I really haven't 
reached any judgment on that, but I think 
it’s quite clear that farm State Senators have 
to be concerned first about those issues that 
directly affect their own people. I come 
from a State that’s more dependent on agri- 
culture than any other State in the Union. 
There's no other State that derives such a 
large percentage of its income from agricul- 
ture. We're a great wheat State. But it's 
very difficult for us to oppose proposals such 
as the Dirksen amendment and to support 
proposals such as the repeal of the right-to- 
work law at the very time when the people 
that are urging us to take that position then 
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turn around and insist on a foolish and self- 
defeating restriction that deprives the agri- 
culture of America of an opportunity to in- 
crease its income, of an opportunity that the 
highest officials in this Government decided 
2 years ago was not only in the interests 
of the wheat farmer, but in the interests 
of our country as a whole. 

Mr. Vanocur. Thank you very much, Sena- 
tor GEORGE McGovern, Democrat, of South 
Dakota, talking about the difficulty of selling 
wheat to the Soviet Union, with the present 
restriction of shipping half of it in American 
vessels, And now, back to Today in New 
York. 


CHANGES AT THE FEDERAL 
AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in a let- 
ter to me dated August 20, Gen. Wil- 
liam F. McKee, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, informed me of 
changes taking place in the FAA. These 
changes were announced in the press on 
Saturday, August 21, where I read of 
them before General McKee’s letter 
reached me. I quote from the letter the 
following paragraph: 

Gordon Bain, who has served as Deputy 
Administrator for Supersonic Transport 
Development, has resigned for personal rea- 
sons to return to private business. Brig. 
Gen. Jewell C. Maxwell is being assigned as 
Director, Supersonic Transport program. 
He will be assigned on active duty by the 
Air Force in accordance with provisions of 
the Federal Aviation Act and DOD-FAA 
agreements. He has had extensive experi- 
ence in large-scale development programs and 
has held important assignments in both 
Headquarters USAF and Headquarters Air 
Force Systems Command. 


General McKee noted in the same let- 
ter that Maj. Gen. M. S. White is leaving 
the post of Federal Air Surgeon to re- 
turn to an Air Force command as sur- 
geon and that his replacement is Dr. 
Peter V. Siegel, who has served FAA since 
1961 and who has served since 1962 as 
Chief of the Aeromedical Certification 
Division in the Office of Aviation Medi- 
cine in Omaha. 

While I am pleased to know that the 
new Federal Air Surgeon is a civilian in 
this civilian agency, I am most concerned 
by the assignment of an active-duty Air 
Force general to supervision of the SST 
program. The supersonic transport is 
being developed as a venture in civilian 
aviation, not military aviation. Devel- 
opment of the Concorde, which is well 
underway in the cooperative effort of 
France and Britain, is in the hands of 
civilians. While the selection of General 
McKee to head the Agency was based on 
his administrative experience in the Air 
Force, the President made particular 
mention in his letter of April 29 to Chair- 
man MAGNUSON of the needs of the super- 
sonic transport program. There he 
spoke of the great need to press forward 
in all areas of aviation, and particularly 
in implementing the decisions we will 
need to make on the development of the 
supersonic transport.” 

In my speech of June 16 concerning 
the special waiver of the law which was 
ultimately passed in order to allow a 
military man to take a post previously 
designated by law for a civilian, I made 
reference to Gordon Bain. He isa civil- 
ian, and he had been suggested as one 
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who might most capably serve the needs 
of the supersonic transport program in 
the capacity of Administrator. It was 
not my suggestion, but it was the sugges- 
tion of Congressman JOHN BELL WIL- 
Lias in the House debate, in which he 
called Mr. Bain “a very capable expert 
on the subject of supersonics.” 

I have no doubt that this is true, even 
though Mr. Bain is a civilian. We gave 
him a boss from the military because 
of the needs of the supersonic transport 
program. Now another general has re- 
placed him as head of that program. 
This raises the question, Why? 

Why was a military man selected for 
this position? 

Was any search made for a civilian 
to fill this position? 

Is there no civilian technically com- 
petent and qualified, other than Gordon 
Bain? 


Is there no civilian in the entire avia- 
tion industry who is qualified to fill this 
position? 

Is there no civilian in any of our great 
aviation engineering schools, such as 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Purdue, California School of Technology, 
or elsewhere, who could direct the super- 
sonic transport program with full com- 
petence? 

Is it considered necessary that a mili- 
tary man take this post? 

If this is the case, then should the 
supersonic transport development pro- 
gram be transferred from our supposed- 
ly civilian Federal Aviation Agency to 
the supervision of the Pentagon? 

These are questions which I have raised 
directly with General McKee in a letter 
written to him on Monday of this week. 
I shall be interested in securing the 
answers. 

This development is for me a force- 
ful reminder of the views which I ex- 
pressed in June, when I raised the entire 
question of the primacy of civilians over 
the military in our civilian government. 
For here we have the largest development 
program in our entire aviation future, a 
civilian program which does not involve a 
military prototype. Up until June it had 
not only a civilian Deputy Administrator 
running the operation, but he was re- 
porting to a civilian Federal Aviation 
Administrator. The organizational chart 
of the FAA which appears on page 615 
of the U.S. Government Organization 
Manual shows the Deputy Administrator 
for Supersonic Development at the top 
of the organizational tree, on the same 
line with the Administrator, the only 
branch at that level. Except for the 
statutory Deputy Administrator requir- 
ing Senate confirmation, the chart shows 
no other post with that title. It is un- 
doubtedly the most important program 
now entrusted to the Agency. 

But the civilian Administrator was re- 
placed by a military man, to whom the 
civilian Deputy Administrator began re- 
porting after General McKee’s confirma- 
tion. Now, when Mr. Bain is leaving the 
post, his successor is not a civilian but 
another military man. I do not know 
General Maxwell, and I do not know his 
competence as director of supersonic de- 
velopment, which may be the equal of 
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Mr. Bain’s. But I do know that where 
back in June we had two civilians, we 
now have two military men. Conse- 
quently, on the same grounds which I 
expounded so fully at that time, I can 
only proceed to raise the question again. 
Can we find no civilians, anywhere in our 
aviation industry or our engineering 
schools, who are as competent as the ci- 
vilian who has been replaced by a Gen- 
eral? Or, as I said, if we cannot, then 
should not we confess our failure to run 
a civilian program for civilian transport 
plane development in civilian aviation? 
Should not we just turn the whole job 
over to the military people, and say to 
the Pentagon, “You take it. You are the 
only competent people to work in this 
field, and therefore we do not want it in 
the Federal Aviation Agency any longer.” 

But let me call attention to another 
item in the letter from General McKee. 
There is a change of title involved in 
this change. Whereas the program has 
been operated by a deputy administrator 
under that designation, it will now be 
under the title Director, Supersonic 
Transport Program. Is this a down- 
grading? What is the signficance of the 
change in title from “Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Supersonic Transport Devel- 
opment” to “Director, Supersonic Trans- 
port Program“? This is the last ques- 
tion of those which I have posed in a 
letter to General McKee, and it is one 
whose answer I am awaiting with inter- 
est. In the organizational structure of 
the Federal Aviation Agency there is an 
Associate Administrator for Develop- 
ment. Under him are offices, as there are 
under the Associate Administrator for 
Programs. ‘Those who head these of- 
fices bear the title of Director. 

This may not be any downgrading of 
the program. I am not saying that it is. 
I understand that the Director of the 
supersonic transport program will be 
in the same position organizationally as 
was the Deputy Administrator for Super- 
sonic Transport Development. But why 
the change to a title of a program direc- 
tor, the nomenclature which is used for 
those who are subordinate to an Asso- 
ciate Administrator? I believe it will be 
useful to have an explanation. 

But in any case, the fact remains that 
while in the Office of the Federal Air 
Surgeon we have replaced a general with 
a civilian doctor, we have replaced a 
civilian by a general in an even more 
important program within the Federal 
Aviation Agency. If the posts were of 
equal significance, we could say that we 
have made an even swap on the chess 
board—pawn for pawn, or knight for 
knight. But I fear we have not done so 
well as that. The game goes on toward 
checkmate if you swap a knight for your 
opponent’s pawn. 

I am still of the same opinion that I 
held when I said last June that the issue 
is not an individual nor a personality. 
The issue is not an agency or a single ad- 
ministrator or program director. It is 


not a partisan issue nor a personal issue. 
But it is an issue of vital consequence— 
the appointment of military men in civil- 
ian agencies. 
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Let me conclude by repeating what I 
said on June 30: 


I do not believe that this will begin a new 
wave of military appointments. I do not 
believe that this portends immediate disas- 
ter for FAA or our system of government. 


I do, however, believe it is an ominous 
link in an ominous chain. 

The increased influence of the military 
mind in America is a clear warning of ulti- 
mate militarization of the Government, the 


loss of civilian control and the beginning of 
a totalitarian state. 


The basic question is, How dependent 
are we becoming upon the military? Are 
we truly unable to find civilian leaders 
for tasks of this sort, or are we abdicat- 
ing our civilian responsibilities to the 
leadership of the generals who reflect the 
military mind and all that goes with it? 
I do not disparage the military as mili- 
tary leaders, but I do insist that we must 
carry on harder and more fruitful search 
for civilians to serve in civilian agencies. 
3 conclusion, I repeat what I said 

en: 


I propose that a complete study be made to 
determine whether we have in this country 
a continuing source of high-level civilian ad- 
ministrators with the n education 


and experience to fill government adminis- 
trative positions. 


If we do not, let us turn our programs 
over to the Pentagon. If we do, let us 
halt this insidious development of mili- 
tary encroachment upon the affairs of the 
civil government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point excerpts from Aviation Daily 
of August 24 and August 25, 1965. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


[From Aviation Daily, Aug. 24, 1965] 


CHOICE or New SST CHIEF INDICATES MCKEE 
WILL. RUN PROGRAM 


In choosing an Air Force general to suc- 
ceed Gordan M. Bain as manager of the 
supersonic transport development program, 
FAA Administrator William F. McKee has 
underscored the fact that McKee himself is 
now in charge of that project. 

When Brig. Gen. Jewell C. Maxwell takes 
over Bain’s office about September 15, he 
will have the title of director of the super- 
sonic transport program. Bain since July 
1963, has been deputy administrator for 
SST—at the number-two level in FAA's 
chain of command. General Maxwell's di- 
rectorship is at level five in FAA's organiza- 
tional structure. 

Bain’s resignation is believed to be volun- 
tary. Having managed the program through 
the recent tough negotiations for the new 
series of 18-month study contracts, Bain 
obviously was aware that McKee wanted to 
take direct charge of the project and there- 
fore Bain, at the deputy administrator level, 
no longer fit the Administrator's concept of 
the program. Although he has not an- 
nounced future plans, Bain is expected to 
move to a high-level industry Job, perhaps 
an airline vice presidency. 

The fact that the new SST director is a 
miiltary officer on active duty also points up 
Mekee's intention of exercising direct con- 
trol over the program. McKee is a former 
four-star general, and his new assistant is 
a brigadier. The two men, both career offi- 
cers, must know each other; and even though 
McKee ts retired from the Air Force, the old 
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command relationship will surely carry over 
into their FAA posts. 

McKee headed off at least a part of the 
expected objection to naming a military 
officer to a high FAA job by, at the same 
time, replacing another FAA AF officer with 
a civilian. Maj. Gen. M. S. White, Federal 
air surgeon since 1963, is being replaced by 
Dr. Peter Siegel, a civilian who has been 
chief of FAA's Aeromedical Certification 
Division, Office of Aviation Medicine, as 
Oklahoma City for the past 3 years. 


WHITE’S DEPARTURE BELIEVED MORE THAN 
COINCIDENTAL 


Although FAA's announcement said “the 
Air Force has requested the FAA to release 
General White for an important assignment 
as command surgeon, Pacific air forces,” in- 
siders believe White’s exit from FAA at this 
time is more than coincidental. White was 
one of the officers specifically named by con- 
gressional critics of military men serving at 
FAA, and he was not popular at the agency. 

Senator Vance HaRTKE, Democrat, of Indi- 
ana, who led a congressional move to block 
McKee's confirmation as FAA Administrator 
because of the general's military background, 
is still reserving judgment on the Maxwell 
appointment. In adding one general (Max- 
well) and removing another (White), McKee 
has left FAA's military personnel total un- 
changed. 

At Mekee's confirmation hearing several 
months ago, Hartke told the general he 
wanted personal notification of any new 
military appointments to FAA. McKee noti- 
fied HARTKE of the Maxwell appointment and 
White replacement, in a letter dated last 
Friday. Yesterday Hartke told the Daily he 
was composing a letter to McKee asking 
certain questions” about the appointment, 
and would have no comment immediately. 

Maxwell was program director for the B- 
52 and is currently commander of the Air 
Force's Western Test Range at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base. Previous posts have included 
assignments at Air Force Headquarters, the 
Air Research and Development Command, 
and the Air Force Systems Command. He is 
48 years old, an engineer, and a native of 
Mississippi. 


[From Aviation Daily, Aug. 25, 1965] 
MAXWELL APPOINTMENT COULD RENEW 
McKEE’s CONGRESSIONAL TROUBLES 


Despite FAA Administrator William F. Mc- 
Kee’s careful handling of his first appoint- 
ment of a military man to an important 
FAA post, the move may weaken his al- 
ready wobbly truce with Congress. Whether 
congressional opposition to military control 
of FAA—which nearly cost McKee the post 
last spring—will come to life again may de- 
pend on McKee’s answers to a series of ques- 
tions put to him by Senator Vance HARTKE, 
Democrat, of Indiana, 

HARTKE, a leader of the move to block Me- 
Kee’s nomination as FAA Administrator, 
wrote McKee late Monday posing a series of 
questions “in regard to the appointment of 
Gen. Jewell C. Maxwell” as director of the 
supersonic transport program. 

The questions included: “Why was a mili- 
tary man selected for this position? Was 
any search made for a civilian to fill this po- 
sition? Is it considered necessary that a 
military man take this position? If so, 
should a supersonic transport development 
program be transferred from FAA jurisdic- 
tion to that of the Pentagon?” Other ques- 
tions asked whether a civilian was available, 
in the aviation industry or in an aviation 
engineering school, who was “technically 
competent and qualified to fill this impor- 
tant position.“ 

Hartge also wanted to know the signifi- 
cance of the change in title from deputy 
administrator for supersonic transport de- 
velopment, as outgoing Gordon M. Bain is 
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styled, to Maxwell's title of director of the 
superscnic transport program. 

HARTKE released the text of the letter to 
the daily but refused to comment further. 
An FAA spokesman said the agency had no 
comment because McKee had not yet seen 
the letter. 


DEDICATION OF THE WOMEN’S JOB 
CORPS CENTER IN CHARLESTON, 
W. VA., SYMBOLIZES THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
FOR ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, yes- 
terday afternoon the Women’s Job Corps 
Center in Charleston, W. Va., was dedi- 
cated during an impressive ceremony at- 
tended by representatives of Federal, 
State, and local governments; members 
of the clergy; industrial leaders; private 
citizens; and the enrollees and staff of 
the center. 

As an article in the Washington Post 
noted, this occasion was a “symbol of 
self-improvement which can help all 
Americans share the Nation’s economic 
and cultural expansion.” The center, 
which is being operated by the Packard 
Bell Electronics Corp. under a contract 
agreement with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, will have 88 staff members 
who will supervise the training of 300 
enrollees, young women aged 16 to 22. 
Work training will be provided in busi- 
ness and clerical skills, food preparation, 
retail service, electronics work, and edu- 
cational, health, and clothing occupa- 
tions. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
this ceremony as the main speaker. It 
was an inspiring occasion. And as I 
talked to these young women I could see 
in the eyes of each enrollee the spark of 
hope, of what next, of challenge, and of 
the opportunity for fulfillment and 
achievement. 

One young girl, Linda K. Alston, of 
Greensboro, N.C., wrote a poem for the 
dedication. In part she said: 

I'm here for a very good reason, 
And I think I must tell you why. 
I've a wonderful opportunity, 
And I won't let it pass me by. 


Truly she has conveyed the meaning 
of this noteworthy occasion. 

Mr. President, the Women’s Job Corps 
Center in Charleston, W. Va., will make 
a significant contribution in our efforts 
against poverty. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp the 
program for the dedication, excerpts of 
remarks by Gov. Hulett C. Smith, my 
address, and a short topical history of 
the center's first 78 days. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEDICATION OF THE WOMEN'S JOB CORPS CEN- 
TER, CHARLESTON, W. Va., AuGusT 25, 1965 
PROGRAM 

National Anthem. 

Invocation: Rev. Dunbar Ogden, president, 
Charleston Ministerial Association. 

Welcome: Dr. Selma F. Lippeatt, advance 
center director and chairman of the execu- 
tive council. 

Introduction of distinguished guests: Joe 
B. Neely, business manager, Job Corps Center 
for Women. 
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Remarks: The Honorable John Shanklin, 
mayor of the city of Charleston, 

Speech Center Choir: Mrs. John C. Nor- 
man, director. 

“The Ways,” John Oxenham, 

“An Old Chinese Adage,“ anonymous. 

“The Creation,” James Weldon Johnson. 

Introduction of main speaker: Dr. Benetta 
B. Washington, director, Women’s Job Corps. 

Remarks: The Honorable JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, U.S. Senator from West Virginia. 

Glee Center Club: Curtis Austin, director. 

“Our Father,” George W. Warren. 

Dedication of the Charleston Center: The 
Honorable Hulett Smith, Governor of the 
State of West Virginia. 

Benediction: Rev. Moses Newsome, pastor, 
First Baptist Church. 
EXCERPTS OF PREPARED REMARKS BY Gov. 

Hurerr C. SMITH, DEDICATION OF Wom- 

EN JOB CORPS CENTER, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


As we assemble here this afternoon, my 
task now is to dedicate this Women’s Job 
Corps center in our State. 

The obvious question would be: dedicate 
it to what? 

The logical answer would be: dedicate it 
to the creation of equal job opportunities for 
all Americans. 

For all too long in this Nation, those who 
have not been able to climb further than 
the bottom rung of the economic ladder 
have been ignored. 

What many failed to realize was that a 
great potential for America was also ignored, 
and allowed to wither and die in the throes 
of apathy. 

I maintain we cannot let this happen in 
America—the richest and most powerful Na- 
tion in the world. 

And we will not let it happen in West 
Virginia—which is busy creating new job 
opportunities for its people. 

Thankfully, America has been awakened 
to the status of poverty, as well as to 
the ability we all have to do about it. 

. — 


It was just a few months ago when Dr. 
Washington, official of Packard-Bell, and I 
met in Senator RANDOLPR’s office on Capitol 
Hill in Washington. This very Job Corps 
Center was the topic of that meeting. 

Today, thanks to the hard work of Senator 
RAaNDoLPH, Dr. Washington, and others in 
the Nation's Capital * * and thanks to the 
vision and willingness of Packard-Bell to 
create new job opportunities, we are here to- 
day, and the Job Corps is no longer an idea, 
but a reality. 

* * . „ . 

I ask only that you adopt the Job Corps 
slogan, and that you will, indeed, “become 
someone who can get a job done.” 

I congratulate you for your courage in 
joining the Job Corps on your own, and I 
know that, as those experiencing the benefits 
of this program, you join with me in dedi- 
cating this Job Corps Center to the creation 
of equal job opportunities for all Americans, 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH AT 

THE DEDICATION OF THE WOMEN’S JOB Corps 

CENTER, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


It is a privilege to participate in the dedi- 
cation of this, the first Job Corps Center 
for women to be established in West 
Virginia. 

Few endeavors reap such a bountiful har- 
vest of public good as does the education of 
a nation’s citizens. Few satisfactions can 
equal that of bringing new and stimulating 
ideas into minds which will soon assume the 
full responsibilities of productive leadership. 

Both basic and vocational education are 
vital tools in the drive toward a better to- 
morrow—a time when all citizens will re- 
ceive the training and skills which will sus- 
tain them throughout life, and which will 
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enable them to contribute to the vitality 
of their community. 

This Job Corps Center in Charleston, 
W. Va., represents important progress in that 
direction. The young women who are en- 
rolled in this imaginative program can 
achieve the basic educational tools and the 
specialized training which will enhance their 
opportunities in later years. 

These programs will be supervised by the 
Packard Bell Electronics Co. through an 
agreement with the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and the assistance of State and 
local officials. Packard Bell Electronics, one 
of the Nation’s largest manufacturers of 
television and radio equipment, has provided 
many educational programs to improve the 
skills of its employees, its equipment users, 
and the military. We are confident that this 
organization’s record of achievement will be 
sustained in this new challenge. 

Under the leadership of President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, America is launching a com- 
prehensive commitment of national im- 
provement. Ours is the task of building 
a civilization unique in all history—one 
which offers the opportunity of achievement 
and fulfillment to every citizen. It is not 
an easy goal and it will not be quickly 
attained. But, as John F. Kennedy said, 
“a journey of a thousand miles must begin 
with but a single step.” 

And so we dedicate this Job Corps center 
for women as a step forward on the road to 
a stronger, more rewarding life for Amer- 
icans who do not share the economic and 
cultural expansion which is enjoyed by so 
many. 

This is but a single aspect of a widening 
search for excellence. 

We are attempting to revitalize our urban 
areas and cleanse our slums. We seek an 
end to discrimination. We work for ade- 
quate health care for the elderly and in- 
firm. We are striving for the beautification 
of the land and the preservation of its 
natural resources. Together, we pursue 
these ends as a means of lifting our Nation 
to the levels of excellence which our fore- 
fathers envisioned. I believe that it is 
within our power and capability to move 
with meaningful steps toward the solution 
of these complex questions, just as we are 
doing here today. We have the potential. 
We must summon the will. 

Education will be a key in this struggle. 
We cannot free our Nation from its short- 
comings unless we begin by preparing its 
citizens to take their rightful places in a 
productive society. 

Considerable progress has already been re- 
corded in opening Job Corps centers under 
the auspices of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. As of August 19, 1965, there were 42 
conservation centers in operation, together 
with 8 urban centers for men and 5 urban 
centers for women. 

In addition to this center for women, West 
Virginia has a conservation center located 
at Anthony, in Greenbrier County, which is 
administered by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. Another conser- 
vation center will open in 1966 at Bolivar in 
Jefferson County. Activities at that camp 
will be under the administrative control of 
the Department of the Interior and its Na- 
tional Park Service, and the enrollees will 
contribute much to the improvement of fa- 
cilities at the Harpers Ferry National His- 
torical Park. 

The young men who will be learning and 
working at the conservation camps in West 
Virginia will be helping to make our State a 
more pleasant and attractive place in which 
to live. They will be building our potential 
as a vacation and recreation haven for the 
city dwellers. 

You young ladies enrolled at the Charles- 
ton Job Corps Center for Women will also be 
contributing to the continued growth of the 
Mountain State. As you study and work 
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and grow in these surroundings you will 
come to know and love West Virginia as 
we do. 

The capable Mayor of Charleston, the Hon- 
orable John Shanklin has expressed the hope 
that you will become a part of this progres- 
sive city and will feel at home here. I know 
that Gov. Hulett C. Smith, who will speak 
to you shortly, has worked actively on this 
project and is vitally interested in the suc- 
cess of your endeavors. 

We hope that the West Virginians among 
you, and those from other States, will gain 
a new appreciation and affection for Ap- 
palachia. We want you to make your homes 
here. We want to share with you the prog- 
ress which is being felt, and we want you to 
employ your newly acquired skills and your 
enthusiasm in West Virginia. 

For this occasion, I have paraphrased sev- 
eral lines from a poem, “Today,” by Angela 
Morgan. They capture the sense of joy to 
be derived through living and working in 
our Mountain State: 


To be alive in such an age, in West Virginia 
With every year a thrilling page, 

When progress is everywhere 

And every ounce of mountain air 

Throbs a tremendous prophecy 

Of Greater Good yet to be. 

To be alive in such a time—in West Virginia 
To work in it, 

To give to it. 

Give thanks young women with flaming heart 
Crave to have in it a major part. 


Above all, we want to encourage you to 
take advantage of the opportunity for self- 
improvement which this center represents. 
You will not find it easy. It offers no cure- 
alls and no panaceas, and it will have imper- 
fections as do all programs of such scope and 
complexity. But, it is a start. It is a tool 
which you can use in building for yourselves 
a better life. We will stand with you, and 
together we will strive for an America of 
increased opportunity, prosperity, and pur- 
pose for all its people. 


Tue Fmsr 78 Days 


In 78 short cyclonic days we have breathed 
life into our center. We remember— 

The great anticipation of the first enrollee 
arrival. Health examinations, testing, and 
counseling. Wardrobe planning, style shows, 
shopping. Mealtime adventures in new 
surroundings. Orientation meetings, floor 
meetings, student council meetings. 

Payday, mail call. Radio, television, and 
press interviews. Dances, visitors, tours of 
the city. Getting acquainted at the YWCA 
and the Perry Moss Day Camp. The center 
newspaper. Class schedules planned and ad- 
justed to meet new enrollee needs. Arrival 
of equipment for commercial classes, elec- 
tronics lab, home and family living. 

Speech choir, glee club, arts and crafts. 
Visits from parents, boyfriends, friends of 
Job Corps. WICS, the community relations 
council, the press luncheon. Driver educa- 
tion, safety conference, medical lectures. 
Plans for home leave at Christmas. Visitors 
from Africa, Latin America, and Europe. 
Representatives to see the Gemini flight. 
Preparation and excitement for center 
dedication. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL 
POWER ACT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
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finished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1459) 
to amend the Federal Power Act, as 
amended, in respect to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission over 
nonprofit cooperatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1459). 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
when the Senate adjourned last night, 
we were considering S. 1459, as amended. 
This is an important bill which en- 
deavors to make crystal clear that the 
Federal Power Commission has no juris- 
diction over the regulation of the activi- 
ties or rates of rural electrification co- 
ops throughout the Nation, provided 
they are financed by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

Of all the imaginative projects for the 
public welfare spawned in the days of 
the New Deal, few faced difficulties or 
were beset by problems of the enormity 
of those entailed in sweeping the dark- 
ness from rural America. Few have been 
as successful as the rural electrification 
program. It is a story recounted with 
pride by Presidents, and a reality looked 
upon with envy by the emerging na- 
tions whose people still live without light. 

This success was achieved by the dedi- 
cated labors of thousands of rural Amer- 
icans who formed nonprofit cooperatives 
in almost very State of the union and 
went about doing what the private utili- 
ties said was impossible. In coopera- 
tion with and under the control and 
regulation of the Rural Electrification 
Administration in the Department of 
Agriculture, these member-owned co- 
operatives built the lines and strung the 
wires that stretched across the prairies 
and over the hills into the homes and 
barns of our farm families. They did 
the impossible together, and while their 
task was still regarded as impossible, 
the Federal Power Commission said noth- 
ing about the necessity for regulation. 

Now that the cooperatives have gained 
stature and vindicated the judgment of 
Congress in providing for their develop- 
ment, the Federal Power Commission has 
discovered a need to regulate them. In 
July of 1963, the Commission ordered 
those REA cooperatives to show cause 
why they should not be regulated, and 
thus instituted a lengthy proceeding 
which has been burdensome and costly 
to all parties. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
twice, in its 1964 and 1965 Independent 
Offices Appropriation Reports, directed 
the Commission to spend no more funds 
to establish regulatory authority over 
REA cooperatives until Congress had 
time to consider legislation to clarify its 
intent on this subject. 

S. 2028, which I cosponsored along with 
former Senator HUMPHREY and many 
other Senators, was introduced in the 
88th Congress to make clear Congress in- 
tent that REA cooperatives not be regu- 
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lated by the Federal Power Commission. 
This bill was reported favorably by the 
Senate Commerce Committee during the 
closing days of the 88th Congress. 
Shortly thereafter, the Commission is- 
sued an order deferring further action 
in its show-cause proceeding until Jan- 
uary 1, 1966, in order to give Congress 
more time to consider the question. 

S. 1459, which I introduced for myself 
and the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
early this year, is similar to the bill re- 
ported by the Commerce Committee last 
year. The Commerce Committee held 2 
days of hearings on S. 1459 in April and 
reported the bill favorably with an 
amendment. 

The bill clarifies Congress intent by 
expressly exempting nonprofit coopera- 
tives financed by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 
The words “financed by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration” were added 
by the committee at the suggestion of 
the Federal Power Commission to satisfy 
one of its major objections to the bill. 

The bill is strongly supported by the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Interior. The only Govern- 
ment agency to register opposition was 
the Federal Power Commission, the 
agency asserting the jurisdiction. 

Until the Commission’s show-cause or- 
der of July 1963 everyone—and I repeat 
everyone—assumed the Commission had 
no statutory authority to regulate REA 
cooperatives and, in fact, for 28 years the 
Commission made no serious assertion 
of jurisdiction. In the first place, the 
Rural Electrification Act was not passed 
until a year after the Federal Power 
Act. Second, there was no need for reg- 
ulation by the Commission, because of 
the unique nature of nonprofit cooper- 
atives. Third, any regulation, control 
or supervision which might have been 
needed then, or is needed now, was made 
by Congress the sole responsibility of 
the Administrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The Federal Power Act, on which the 
Commission relies as its authority for 
jurisdiction over REA cooperatives, was 
passed to eliminate and prevent recur- 
rence of the unfortunate financial prob- 
lems with which the private power com- 
panies were plagued in the 1930’s. The 
act was designed to protect the consum- 
er by imposing a moderating influence 
on the investor-owned utilities, where 
there exists a sharp divergence of in- 
terest between investor and consumer. 

When we examine the intent and pur- 
pose of the Federal Power Act, and con- 
sider the organizational structure of 
REA cooperatives, and take cognizance 
of the purpose of Congress in passing the 
Rural Electrification Act, it is beyond 
credibility to me that the Commission 
would assert any form of jurisdiction 
over cooperatives. 

Cooperatives are owned and controlled 
by the consumers of their electricity. 
Cooperatives are not operated for profit, 
but for service. There can be no conflict 
between consumer and investor interest, 
which is the very reason for having 
regulation. 
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The legislative history since the enact- 
ment of the Federal Power Act and the 
Rural Electrification Act attests to Con- 
gress intent not to have cooperatives 
regulated by the Commission. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp part of the statement of Mr. 
Norman M. Clapp, Rural Electrification 
Administrator, reviewing this legislative 
history. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ExkrRrr No. 1 


Review of the legislative history relating 
to the Federal Power Act and the Rural 
Electrification Act establishes that (1) the 
Congress intended the Commission to have 
jurisdiction only over those organizations 
commonly considered to be public utilities, 
that is, profit companies which hold them- 
selves out to serve the general public; and 
(2) the Congress did not intend the Com- 
mission to exercise regulatory functions with 
respect to nonprofit electric cooperatives. 

It should be recalled that parts II and 
III were added to the Federal Power Act by 
title II of the Public Utility Act of 1935. 
Title I of the act was called the Public 
Utilities Holding Company Act and gave to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
increased jurisdiction over public utility 
securities and the power to simplify and 
integrate public utility holding companies. 

The purpose of the entire act was to 
eliminate and prevent the recurrence of in- 
vestment and profit abuses which had grown 
up in an industry dominated by holding 
companies which had produced the Insull 
and similar scandals. 

It is also significant that the Congress, 
while it was considering the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act in the following year, rejected a 
proposal that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration make studies on the condition 
and progress of electrification of rural areas 
“in cooperation with the Federal Power Com- 
mission.” 

The Congress was setting up a single 
agency to do a needed job. It deliberately 
chose not to hamper that agency by a re- 
quirement that its decisions be cleared with 
another Federal agency. 

A number of legislative attempts have been 
made over the years to extend Commission 
jurisdiction over the electric cooperatives by 
injecting FPC into REA’s generation and 
transmission loan functions. The supporters 
of such legislation obviously believed that 
the Commission did not have such jurisdic- 
tion; otherwise there was no need for legisla- 
tion to provide it. 

In 1946, H.R. 5555 would have required the 
consent of FPC where there is no State com- 
mission jurisdiction before an REA loan could 
be made for a generating plant. No action 
was taken on the bill. 

Also in 1946 there was an attempt to limit 
an appropriation for REA by requiring a 
certification from the Commission that there 
is insufficient electric current available in the 
area before a generating loan could be made. 
This recommendation was contained in Sen- 
ate Report 990 on H.R. 5458 but the re- 
quirement was defeated by a record vote of 
52 to 21. 

When the committee amendment was 
taken up on the floor of the Senate on March 
1, 1946, Senator Macnuson, chairman of this 
committee, in his statement opposing the 
amendment, said: 

“+ + * this amendment goes to the very 
heart of the rural electrification program. 
It means that all the rural communities 
that want cheap electricity for the farms 
would be deprived of their bargaining power 
with the private power companies * * * the 
Federal Power Commission could hold up for 
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as long as 1 or 2 years the determination of 
what was a reasonable rate. I personally 
have sat in many rate cases, and I know how 
Iong they can drag on.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 91, pt. 2, p. 1800.) 

This highlights the element of delay in- 
volved in regulatory proceedings which is 
compounded by the opportunity for court 
review. 

Senator AIKEN also warned of the danger 
of delay and its use for obstruction. He re- 
ferred to “the ability of the private utility 
companies to drag matters out for a number 
of years through various commissions and 
courts,” stating: 

“Delay is one of their strongest weapons.” 
(Ibid. p. 1801.) 

The late Senator La Follette of my home 
State, with whom I was privileged to work 
here on the Hill, spoke at length in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. He too pointed out 
the opportunities it offered for delay. He 
characterized it as a proposal which would 
“amputate the right arm of the rural elec- 
trification cooperates” and asserted: 

“e + + this amendment takes a meat ax 
and performs an operation on the funda- 
mental substance of the Rural Electrification 
Act.” (Ibid. p. 1806, 1808.) 

It is inconceivable to me that Senator 
La Follette and the 51 Senators who voted 
down this proposal to give the Federal Power 
Commission limited jurisdiction over the 
rural electric cooperative systems could pos- 
sibly have held any understanding other 
than that the Commission had no jurisdic- 
tion over these systems. 

Even those who believed such jurisdiction 
might be desirable were clearly of the opinion 
that it had not been authorized by the 
Congress. In May 1947, in House Report 
450, Committee on Appropriations, 80th 
Congress, Ist session, the then Representa- 
tive DRESEN, chairman, reported at page 32: 

“The committee discussed the advisabil- 
ity of a proposal to confer upon the Federal 
Power Commission or upon the State com- 
missions or authorities having tion 
ot such matter, the power to veto a loan for 
the acquisition, construction, operation, en- 
largement, or extension of a generating plant 
unless there was a finding that such acquisi- 
tion, construction, operation, enlargement, 
or extension would result in lower cost of 
electrical energy to a rural electrification 
project or that the supply of power from 
existing generating facilities were inade- 
quate for all rural electrification needs * * * 
At the present time there is no existing limi- 
tation upon REA in this respect and it is 
believed that an appropriate agency either 
in the Federal or State Government should 
have some supervisory authority in this mat- 
ter.“ 

Nothing further was done by the House. 
however, toward providing FPC with au- 
thority to veto REA loans or the construc- 
tion plans of nonprofit rural electric cooper- 
atives, 

In 1948 H.R. 2709 was introduced to pro- 
vide for FPC consent before an REA loan 
could be made for a generating plant in a 
State without Commission jurisdiction over 
the matter. No action was taken on that 
bill. 

From this sequence of events, it is clear 
that the Congress firmly believed the Com- 
mission to be without jurisdiction over such 
matters. This congressional record of re- 
peatedly rejecting legislative proposals which 
would have given the FPC authority to re- 
view REA loans shows conclusively that such 
a review was never the intent of the Con- 
gress. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
history demonstrates conclusively that 
Congress never intended to give the Fed- 
eral Power Commission jurisdiction. 

Based on this legislative history it can 
be argued, except for the Commission's 
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rash assertion of jurisdiction that there 
is no need for the bill we are debating 
today. But despite the legislative his- 
tory, I believe that it is legitimate to ask 
whether there is any need for regulation 
by the Commission today due to any 
change in circumstances occurring over 
the past 30 years. 

Congress should not legislate regula- 
tory control unless there is demand for 
it from persons injured or aggrieved by 
the acts or omissions of other parties. 
In addition, regulation should not be im- 
posed unless it will serve to eliminate the 
abuses complained of and will not in it- 
self cause injury or detrimental effects 
of an even greater nature than the abuses 


ted. 

Experience during the past 30 years has 
proved that regulation, although abso- 
lutely necessary in many areas and even 
though beneficial, is costly, time con- 
suming, and burdensome to the parties 
regulated. In the case of REA coopera- 
tives, the cost of the show cause proceed- 
ing alone has run into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and, if permitted to 
go to conclusion, would cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars more. 

Federal Power Commission regulation 
would be a thick layer of added control 
and supervision on top of the reasonable 
and adequate supervision exercised by 
the REA Administrator, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Congress, and, as I 
pointed out earlier, REA cooperatives are 
self-regulated in the first place. 

At the present time, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration through its loan 
contracts and instruments with the co- 
operatives, provides complete regulation 
of the same areas which the Commission 
proposes to regulate. The REA regu- 
lates the wholesale and retail rates, their 
accounting procedures, the sales and ac- 
quisitions of property, the disposition of 
reserve funds, the quality of service, the 
hiring of managers, and other areas of 
cooperative operation. 

Federal Power Commission regulation 
would be duplicatory, would mesh the 
cooperatives in a bureaucratic tug of 
war between two Federal agencies, would 
impose added cost on a nonprofit cooper- 
ative which could only be paid for by 
increases in the already comparatively 
high rate the farm population has to pay 
for electricity, and would give the private 
electric utilities new forums in which 
to frustrate and stall the REA coopera- 
tive program. 

Aside from the distinctive differences 
in organizational form and motivation 
between private utilities and REA co- 
operatives, there are operational char- 
acteristics of a fundamental nature 
which would make regulation of REA 
cooperatives wholly unreasonable. The 
cooperatives serve rural areas which were 
written off long ago by private electric 
utilities as unprofitable. 

Cooperatives had a consumer density 
of only 3.3 consumers per mile in 1962 as 
compared to 33.2 consumers per mile of 
class A and B private utilities. The co- 
operatives average gross receipts per 
mile of line in 1962 was $460 per mile 
compared to $7,164 per mile of line ob- 
tained by the private utilities. 
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The opening costs of cooperatives are 
43 percent greater per kilowatt hour than 
the cost of class A and B private utili- 
ties. The private utilities received over 
51 percent of their revenue from com- 
mercial and industrial loads, compared 
to 20 percent by the cooperatives. With 
these vast differences in revenues re- 
ceived and cost incurred, the discrim- 
inatory nature of added regulation of 
REA cooperatives becomes evident. 

To place the problem which worries 
the Commission in proper perspective 
the Congress should consider the facts 
in this case. 

There are about 900 REA-financed 
cooperatives, most of which are local, 
retail distribution cooperatives. The 
Chairman of the Commission admits the 
Commission has no jurisdiction over re- 
tail cooperatives, and further that there 
is no need to regulate them. He says 
that he is worried about the 33 genera- 
tion and transmission cooperatives, 
whose size and power he described in 
such frightening phrases one would have 
thought they were the giants of the elec- 
tric utility industry. This is so far from 
fact I was surprised to hear the Chair- 
man testify in such fashion. 

In 1963 the generation and transmis- 
sion co-ops generated 5.6 billion kilo- 
watt-hours and received $87,200,000 in 
revenues. Compare this to the 698.3 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours generated by the 
class A and B private utilities and the 
$11,904 million they received in revenues. 
The gigantic generation and transmis- 
sion co-ops which worry the Commission 
so much generated only eight-tenths of 
1 percent of the total kilowatt-hours 
generated in 1963 in the United States 
and received less than eight-tenths of 
1 percent of the revenues derived from 
the sale of such energy. 

Let us examine the facts a little closer. 
The Federal Power Commission Chair- 
man expressed concern about the need 
to protect some municipal electric sys- 
tems which purchase surplus wholesale 
energy from cooperative generation and 
transmission systems. I believe his con- 
cern was exaggerated and that he mag- 
nified the problem out of proportion. 
Actually, in 1963 the cooperative gen- 
eration and transmission systems sold 
86 percent of their power to member dis- 
tribution cooperatives, which owned the 
generation and transmission system and 
had complete control over its operation. 
Only 14 percent of total cooperative gen- 
eration and transmission sales in 1963 
were made to nonmembers. This ac- 
counts for only one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the total energy sold in the United 
States in 1963 by the class A and B pri- 
vate utilities. These generation and 
transmission sales amounted to only $13 
million. Now is that really something 
to get excited about? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield without losing his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without my col- 
league losing his right to the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
want to be fair with the Commission, 
however, as well as to the nonmember 
consumers who bought this one-tenth of 
1 percent of electric energy in 1963. So 
let us look at the record to see if there 
were any abuses or if any of these con- 
sumers complained about the prices or 
service of the generation and transmis- 
sion cooperatives. 

The municipalities throughout the 
country, whose purchase of incidental 
power at wholesale from generation and 
transmission co-ops places them in a 
position to be abused, are represented 
by the American Public Power Associa- 
tion. This association testified at the 
hearings on S. 1459 and strongly sup- 
ported the enactment of the bill. 
Rather than fear these non-Federal 
Power Commission regulated cooper- 
atives, the municipal electric utilities 
look upon the REA cooperatives as a 
friend and ally whose presence as a sec- 
ond source of supply enables the munic- 
ipalities to obtain fair rates from pri- 
vate utilities. 

But perhaps some other incidental 
purchaser might feel aggrieved. If he 
did, it would seem logical that he would 
register his complaint with the Admin- 
istrator of the REA. I questioned the 
REA Administrator at length about this. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point my colloquy with the Ad- 
ministrator. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Exuisir No. 2 

Senator Monroney. Usually, when requests 
for additional Government regulations are 
made, they are the result of widespread and 
continuing evidence over a period of many 
years that the present regulatory functions 
are not being properly carried out with ref- 
erence to rates. 

Have you received any large amount of 
mail or complaints that the rates being 
charged by REA cooperatives are exorbitant 
or too high for the services being rendered 
or that the electricity is being sold at a 
markup that could not be justified by the 
services rendered? 

Mr. CLarr. I have seen, Mr. Chairman, 
absolutely no indication of any public de- 
mand for any such regulation, And in our 
working with the Rural Electrification co- 
operatives, it is our judgment that this pro- 
posed regulation is not only unnecessary, but 
would be actually harmful to the program. 

Senator Monroney. Now, as administrator 
for all of the REA’s and that includes gen- 
eration and transmission and distribution 
co-ops, distribution co-ops that buy from 
generation and transmissions, you would be 
the normal point of contact if the rates were 
too high that they would complain to; is 
that not true? 

Mr. Crarr. I think that is correct. 

Senator Monroney. Give the committee 
some idea of the number of complaints. 
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Have there been a thousand complaints a 
year received that the rates are too high? 

Mr. CLarr. Mr. Chairman, certainly, there 
have been no complaints of that magnitude. 
I would imagine that in the course of a year, 
maybe one or two isolated complaints might 
come to our attention. 

Senator Monroney. Only one or two in a 
year in all of the borrowers that are under 
the REA jurisdiction and this includes the 
consuming co-ops. But you would also be 
apt to hear from the individual members of 
the co-ops who would feel privileged to bring 
complaints to you, if they choose to? 

Mr. CLarr. I think we would because we 
maintain a very close and intimate contact 
with these distribution and generation and 
transmission systems, as you know from your 
experience in your own State of Oklahoma. 

REA staff and personnel, myself included, 
attend annual meetings of these cooperatives 
frequently, so our contact is not just with 
the manager, not just with the board of di- 
rectors, but we have a very direct contact 
with vast numbers of the members them- 
selves. We do this deliberately to keep in 
touch with how this program is working with 
the beneficiary of this whole program, and 
that is the consumer, the consumer member 
of these rural electric systems. 

Senator Monroney. Neither by mail or of- 
cial document or by personal contact, and I 
do know the number of meetings that you 
go to where these former members of these 
co-ops are represented and I know the high 
regard they hold you in. 

You would certainly be advised if there 
was any overwhelming clamor or any signifi- 
cant or insignificant clamor for redress of 
the ills and complaints and grievances of 
rates being too high or services being too 
poor. 

Mr. CLarp. I think that there is an under- 
standing of the difficulties of rural electrifi- 
cation. I think there are many people who 
wish the rates in the rural areas could be 
as low as they are in town, and of course, 
we are actively striving for this, but two 
things take place: 

One is they understand that they have 
clear and free access to their own board of 
directors and their own management in es- 
tablishing rate policies, and if this doesn’t 
produce the results that they think they are 
entitled to, then they have access to REA for 
assistance, . 
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Mr. MONRONEY. The Adminis- 
trator’s statement, “I would say that in 
the course of a year, maybe one or two 
isolated complaints might come to our 
attention,” demonstrates that the enor- 
mous problem of unregulated REA co- 
operatives which worries the Commission 
is only a product of the enormous imag- 
ination and tendency toward exaggera- 
tion which afflicts the staff of the 
Commission. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to 
summarize briefly the lack of any need 
for regulation and the disadvantages, 
and perhaps disaster, it would entail. 
By the Commission’s own admission, the 
generation and transmission co-ops are 
its prime concern. 

I ask the Senate today should the Con- 
gress impose, or permit an overzealous 
Government agency to impose, regula- 
tory controls on a segment of the electric 
utility industry which accounted in 1963 
for only eight-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total energy generated in this country; 
whose revenues from energy sales 
amounted to less than eight-tenths of 
1 percent of the total revenues derived 
from electric energy sales in 1963; whose 
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sales to nonowners, the only group which 
could possibly be injured, represented a 
maximum of one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the total revenues derived from the sale 
of electric energy in the United States; 
which is regarded as a friend and ally by 
the publicly owned municipal utilities of 
the country; which is already regulated 
completely and effectively by another 
Federal agency designated by the Con- 
gress; and against whom one or two iso- 
lated complaints were made in the course 
of a full year? 

When you consider the cost of this 
absolutely unneeded and unnecessary 
regulation, the answer must be a re- 
sounding “No.” To burden the REA 
cooperative program with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year in lawyers’ 
fees, accountants’ fees, engineering fees, 
and to block its forward movement with 
the interminable time delays which du- 
plicative regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission would entail is to place in 
jeopardy the entire program itself. 

We cannot forget the beginnings of the 
REA cooperatives or their magnificent 
achievements. They were designated by 
the Congress as the instruments to fulfill 
a national policy and that they have 
done. 

The President in his memorable speech 
at Johns Hopkins University in April 
cited the REA cooperatives as one of 
America’s achievements to which we 
could point with pride. He said: 

In the countryside where I was born, and 
where I live, I have seen the night illumi- 
nated, and the kitchen warmed, and the 
home heated, where once the cheerless night 
and the ceaseless cold held sway. And all 
this happened because electricity came to 
our area along the humming wires of the 
REA. Electrification of the countryside— 
yes, that, too, is impressive. 


Mr. President, I do not want to see the 
“humming wires of the REA” stilled by 
the heavy hand of regulation or killed 
by the relentless, delaying tactics of the 
private utility companies. 

We cannot reward the successful 
struggle waged by hundreds of thousands 
of rural Americans with a crown of 
bureaucratic thorns and a horde of liti- 
gious private utility company lawyers. 

For the experiment which has lighted 
America stands as a beacon and a symbol 
to the oppressed and unlighted con- 
tinents abroad. And there are many 
things yet to accomplish here at home. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to the bill because of the prin- 
ciple that is involved. The pending bill 
is less harmful and less dangerous than 
another bill that will be discussed later 
today, a bill that was considered by the 
Committee on Commerce, S. 218. Nev- 
ertheless I believe, step by step, we are 
falling into the fallacious and erroneous 
philosophy that an agency which is cre- 
ated to promote the public intrest is in 
fact promoting retrogression and not 
progression. 

The Federal Power Commission was 
created by the Congress to do what? To 
protect the consumers of America and to 
protect the public interest. 

Today we are proposing that the co- 
operatives be exempted from supervision 
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by the Federal Power Commission. The 
argument that is being made is that the 
action is being taken in order to accom- 
modate the public utilities. 

The next step will be to exempt public 
utilities, because that is what another 
bill, S. 218, would do. That is the bill 
which my distinguished colleague will 
discuss this afternoon. 

I remind Senators that Federal agen- 
cies have been created to protect the 
public. The minute they do not do so, 
they should be disbanded. That is the 
purpose and that is the performance of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

As long as we have these protecting 
agencies, I do not believe that it serves 
our congressional purpose well, nor does 
it serve the public interest, if we begin 
to whittle away their power inch by inch. 
The victim will be the consumer. All 
this talk about how burdensome these 
regulations will be does not convince 
the Senator from Rhode Island, be- 
cause it is their duty to make sure that 
whatever regulations and rules they 
make are made in such a way as to 
protect the consumer and not to raise 
electric rates. 

When a cooperative buys its current, 
the company that sells to it will be reg- 
ulated. But when the cooperative sells, 
it will not be regulated. In other words, 
they will eat their cake and they will 
have it. They will be protected when 
they buy to make sure that they are not 
overcharged, but no one will be allowed 
to look them over when they sell to make 
sure that they in their turn do not over- 
charge. 

That is the reason why I am opposed 
to the bill; that is the reason why I ask 
for a record vote; and that is the reason 
why I shall record my vote in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. President, S. 1459, the bill before 
the Senate today is designed to clarify 
the law with respect to rural cooperative 
systems under the regulation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. I want to make 
my position very clear. I feel that S. 
1459 should be considered on its own 
merits and its own merits alone. I say 
this because there has been substantial 
discussion in our Commerce Committee 
of related electric utility bills with which 
S. 1459 should neither be compared nor 
combined. 

I am, first of all, interested in the con- 
sumer. 

Every family in the United States 
spends $200 a year for electricity, either 
directly or indirectly. The per capita use 
of electricity to every family will go up 
too unless the electric industry lowers 
the unit price of electricity by passing on 
savings in cost to its consumers. 

I am for a strong Federal Power Com- 
mission to protect consumers. I am op- 
posed to any changes in the Federal 
Power Act that will in any manner in- 
hibit the vigorous rate regulatory pro- 
gram which the Commission has been 
carrying on in the past 3 years. 

The Senate Commerce Committee 
heard extensive testimony on another 
bill this year. This is S. 218—which I 
have mentioned before—a proposal to 
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grant exemptions to privately owned 
electric utility companies. The S. 218 
proposal would cripple the FPC’s pro- 
gram of electric utility regulation which 
was contemplated by Congress in 1935. 
At that time the Congress enacted the 
far-sighted provisions sponsored by 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senator Bur- 
ton Wheeler. These provisions which 
are being fully exercised for the first time 
in many years for the benefit of the Na- 
tion’s electric utility consumers under 
the present administration of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The S. 218 pro- 
posal would make a mockery of the FPC’s 
authority to regulate interstate whole- 
sale rates. This is a function which State 
governments are unable to perform and 
which FPC must shoulder if the job is 
not to go by default. 

The S. 218 proposal would exempt all 
the sales of power at wholesale made in 
interstate commerce to small distribu- 
tion systems by the Nation’s major elec- 
tric companies. Some 50 large compa- 
nies would be exempt from all regulatory 
control by the FPC. All told, that pro- 
posal would remove FPC jurisdiction to 
regulate the seller in over 1,500 whole- 
sale contracts supplying the smaller elec- 
tric distribution systems, including 95 
systems in my own New England. 

This would mean that these munic- 
ipal, investor-owned, and cooperative dis- 
tributors which buy their electricity at 
wholesale from larger utilities and serve 
their local areas would be without the 
Federal protection which is now avail- 
able to them. Moreover, they could not 
plan in the future to set up their own 
distribution system since they would be 
bereft of the vital Federal protection 
which is now offered by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The S. 218 proposal did not meet with 
the approval of the Commerce Commit- 
tee because it is fundamentally contrary 
to the public interest. This is a proposal 
which our committee rejected but some 
are seeking to revive. 

The proponents of this measure say 
the Federal Government should not in- 
terfere in matters of local concern. That 
is fine, and I am for that. But how local 
is S. 218? When we study just what the 
bill does—we discover that the large util- 
ities operating in interstate commerce 
are being exempted. We learn that the 
S. 218 proposal would exempt sales by 
large utilities all over the country to es- 
cape Federal regulation, including sales 
to those 95 local distribution systems in 
my own New England. 

Certainly S. 218 is a matter for local 
concern and the local people are indeed 
concerned. They voiced their concern 
in opposition to S. 218 by their testimony 
at the hearings. 

I think that everyone in this Senate 
will agree that the people of the country 
need and deserve effective electric utility 
regulation. That is the issue here today, 
not the issues of States rights or Federal 
power-grabbing. How we can best assure 
the people of this country that their elec- 
tric bills will be fair and equitable should 
be our major concern. 

It is now the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to regulate the 
wholesale sales of all companies which 
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sell electricity in interstate commerce. 
It is doing a fine job. It is paradoxical 
that some of the private utilities are 
pushing so hard for this proposal to es- 
cape Federal regulation. 

The paradox here, Mr. President, is 
that any utility should seek to escape 
Federal regulation when in fact the 
rights of the utilities and of their stock- 
holders are fully protected under Federal 
regulation. The Federal Power Act in- 
sures the electric utilities of the oppor- 
tunity to charge just and reasonable rates 
and to realize a fair return for their 
stockholders. Indeed, I have not heard 
a single complaint that any rate decision 
of the Federal Power Commission has 
been unfair to the electric utilities or 
their investors. 

Electric utilities are interstate busi- 
nesses, The electric industry of this 
country is organized in vast interstate 
networks and power pools and the eco- 
nomical pools quite properly have no re- 
gard for State boundaries. A sale from 
any member of the pool is really a sale 
from all the members. 

The fact that electric utilities intercon- 
nect and form interstate power pools is 
an intelligent thing to do. The Federal 
Power Commission encourages it. Inter- 
connection lowers costs for everybody, yet 
this proposal would make it attractive for 
utilities to sever their connections with 
other utilities so that they could escape 
Federal regulation. This may seem fine 
to some companies, but it is bad for the 
consumer. 

Savings in cost to the utilities through 
interconnection and other technological 
improvements give the promise of lower 
electric rates to the consumer. For cost 
savings along the line form the basis for 
reduced rates and ultimately for lower 
electric bills for every family in the coun- 
try. But savings depend on the coordi- 
nated growth of the industry for maxi- 
mum efficiency without regard to State 
lines. Any bill which encourages utilities 
not to interconnect across State lines can 
only raise the price of electricity to the 
consumer. 

The S. 218 proposal is unrealistic, since 
it uses, as a basis for Federal jurisdiction, 
political boundaries which do not now 
have and should not have any place in 
planning an electric system or its regula- 
tion. 

This S. 218 proposal is unfair since it 
denies Federal protection to the consum- 
ers of electric power who are served by 
cooperatives and municipalities. This S. 
218 proposal is unwise since it removes a 
Federal incentive to reduced power costs 
for the benefit of our whole economy. 

Mr. President, I am the first to respect 
the proper place of States rights in our 
Federal system. I have been the Gov- 
ernor of my own State. But my expe- 
rience in State government teaches me 
that the States alone cannot do the prac- 
tical job of regulating interstate whole- 
sales by electric companies. I know the 
problems confronting State regulatory 
endeavors. State agency staffs are small; 
their resources are limited; the electric 
companies’ interstate operations are 
vast and complex; State regulatory ef- 
forts are spread among many other busi- 
nesses. 
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As now in force, the Federal Power Act 
specifically provides to State commis- 
sions the benefits of cooperation with the 
Federal Power Commission while pre- 
serving their freedom to make their own 
regulatory decisions. Regulation of re- 
tail rates and local services is left to the 
States by the present act. The States 
have the exclusive power to regulate se- 
curity issues where a company is or- 
ganized and operating in a State which 
has a commission regulating security 
issues. 

We in New England experience the 
highest electric rates in the country and 
we, therefore, know how vital it is to 
our economic and public interest to have 
an effective program of Federal rate reg- 
ulation. 

Mr. President, I commend to the Sen- 
ate the action of the Commerce Com- 
mittee turning down the S. 218 proposal. 
In clarifying the act with respect to co- 
operatives, the Congress must not weak- 
en the protections provided by the 
Wheeler-Rayburn law of 1935. Chang- 
ing technology can rapidly reduce the 
costs of generating and transmitting 
electric energy. We need strong Federal 
regulation to help translate reduced cost 
promptly into lower electric rates for our 
people. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
I get into my prepared remarks, and 
while my distinguished friend the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 
is in the Chamber, I wish to make very 
clear to him that neither I nor anyone 
else who is supporting the present meas- 
ure or who is supporting S. 218 wishes to 
destroy the Federal Power Commission. 
Rather, we wish the Federal Power Com- 
mission to do what was intended by Con- 
gress when the Federal Power Commis- 
sion Act was passed, what is shown by 
the reports of both committees in the 
Senate and in the House at that time, and 
what was uniformly followed as the 
rule until a recent decisjon, which I shall 
mention in my remarks. I say to my 
distinguished friend that we are com- 
pletely in favor of the FPC continuing 
their fishing expeditions so long as they 
fish in waters in which they are entitled 
to fish under the legislation which con- 
trols them and entitles them to fish. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not until I am 
through with my statement. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator men- 
tioned my name. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield when I finish my sentence. We are 
perfectly willing for the FPC to continue 
to fish in waters in which they are li- 
censed to fish by the act of Congress and 
by the clear showings of the reports on 
both sides of the Congress at the time 
the Federal Power Commission Act was 
created. We do not want them to be 
poachers and to fish, as they are at- 
tempting to do now, and as I shall show 
in my prepared remarks, for varieties 
and in waters in which they are not 
entitled to fish. 

I am glad now to yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator ad- 
mit that his bill would overrule a decree 
of the court? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly do. Yet 
it would not go nearly so far as all the 
advocates of public power throughout the 
Nation—and I shall not say that my dis- 
tinguished friend is such an advocate— 
say that it goes. They are making that 
statement largely because the Chairman 
of the FPC has made it, which is not an 
accurate statement, which I shall show 
in my prepared remarks. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator also 
admit that the powers that are being ex- 
ercised, and that the FPC claims that it 
has, have already been related to by the 
court in its opinion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not entirely. For 
example, they have not related to the 
REA’s and the cooperatives. They do 
relate to a number of investor-owned 
utilities. 

A great deal of my time since I came 
to the Senate has been devoted to an 
effort to recall the Supreme Court in its 
activities to those activities which I 
thought were more in accord with the 
wishes of the American people and of 
Congress. 

For example, as the Senator well re- 
members, for years I sponsored the so- 
called Tidelands Act. Senators said 
that it was unconstitutional. When it 
was enacted, the Supreme Court, with 
only one dissenting vote, said that the bill 
was constitutional and upheld it. By 
that act we overruled a series of very 
unfortunate decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

We have done the same thing with ref- 
erence to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court having to do with the railroad 
boards which set rates, and with the in- 
surance boards which set rates, and in 
other fields which I could mention. 
When the time comes that the Supreme 
Court is supreme in every field, there 
will be little use for the legislative 
branch. 

So long as the legislative branch is 
careless and permits the Supreme Court 
to get away with anything which the 
philosophy of those who serve on it at 
the moment wishes to impress upon our 
system, and so long as the legislative 
branch pays no attention to that, the 
American people are not being well 
served. 

Mr. PASTORE. I admire the Senator 
from Florida, and I respect his sincerity 
on the subject. 

All that the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is saying is that the bill in which 
he is interested is not inimical to the 
consumer. 

I daresay that once his bill passes, 
the rates will go up and will not come 
down. That is the motive behind the 
bill. It is supported by all the private 
public utilities, including those in my 
State. The entire drive behind the pro- 
posed legislation is to remove the con- 
trol of the Federal Power Commission, 
so that the utilities will not be looked at 
and looked after with the inevitable re- 
sult that the rates will go up. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry my dis- 
tinguished friend from Rhode Island 
has so little confidence in the State 
regulatory agencies because the State 
regulatory agencies, almost without ex- 
ception, not only favor the bill now 
before the Senate, but favor also the bill 
of which I was one of the sponsors, 

When the time comes that my dis- 
tinguished friend from Rhode Island has 
no confidence in the regulatory agencies 
of the States but begins to look, as so 
many people are looking now, to highly 
centralized government which has 
power over everything—almost supreme 
power—I say that our government is 
going far down the hill toward oblivion. 
I say that with much respect for the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator 
yield again? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a clarification? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, but 
not until I have finished my colloquy 
wiith the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I respect the sincerity 
of the Senator, but I repeat that the 
entire problem of electrification is diffi- 
cult to distinguish as between interstate 
and intrastate. I say that the minute 
we begin to whittle away the authority 
of the Federal Power Commission, we 
shall do irreparable harm to the con- 
sumers of America. I have said that 
once; I have said it twice. I shall say it 
a thousand times, no matter what any- 
one has to say. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my distinguished friend from 
Rhode Island. I recognize his sincerity. 
But I believe he is as wrong as he can 
be in the generality of his statement. 

My own feeling is that Congress should 
say something on the subject of what 
is intrastate and what is interstate elec- 
trification. Until Congress speaks up on 
this subject, the public is not going to 
be well protected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not a fact that 
the Public Utilities Commission of Flor- 
ida has no authority over wholesale 
rates? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It has no authority 
over certain wholesale rates. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is what this bill 
proposes to provide. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is also true that 
the Federal Power Commission has no 
authority over certain wholesale rates. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. That is what 
we are here for. The FPC has author- 
ity. Weare being urged to take it away 
from them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It has no authority 
over wholesale rates when they are be- 
tween a completely intrastate utility and 
a cooperative or a municipality, which 
is also completely intrastate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I rise only for the 
purpose of clarification. I am spon- 
soring and trying to manage the bill 
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S. 1459, reported by the Committee on 
Commerce. Most of this debate has 
been on S. 218, which I do not support 
and which I am glad is not a part of 
this bill, unless an amendment is offered. 

I say to my distinguished friend that 
this bill is supported by the very people 
whom the distinguished senior Senator 
from Rhode Island seeks to protect; 
that is, the REA’s. Ninety-nine percent 
of their power is sold to the membership. 
Their rates are regulated by an agency of 
the Federal Government, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration; they are reg- 
ulated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and by Congress, which makes all of the 
appropriations for REA. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court has 
not held cooperatives to be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission. It was the Federal Power 
Commission that thought that up all 
by itself, after 30 years. With less than 
two complaints a year, the Commission 
decided to assert jurisdiction. 

I am hoping that we shall be able to 
keep the poor little REA’s, which do not 
want to be running to Washington every 
week, apart from the privately owned 
utilities which run the gamut of great 
size and huge supplies. 

So if my delightful and charming 
friend from Rhode Island would please 
refer to one bill as the Holland bill, that 
would keep the Recorp straight. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield, so that 
I may make an observation on the elo- 
quence of my friend from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be happy to 
yield in a moment, but not now. If the 
Senator from Rhode Island can restrain 
himself a couple of minutes 

Mr. PASTORE. Let us not break the 
continuity. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the reason 
why I want to speak now. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island has spoken out both against the 
bill so ably sponsored or authored by 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa and also the bill of which I am 
one of the sponsors, S. 218. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
Rhode Island favors the supreme power 
of the Federal Government regardless 
of any State agency, regardless of 
whether cooperatives exist to serve only 
their own people, regardless of whether 
the policy of this legislative body has 
been to exempt cooperatives in agricul- 
ture from the antitrust laws for the very 
reasons just argued by the able Senator 
from Oklahoma. He is against both 
bills. I respect his position. That is 
his privilege. But I want to have it 
clear in the Recorp that what he is argu- 
ing for is a supreme centralized govern- 
ment having life and death power over 
every activity in every State. I am not 
for that. 

I now yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. My friend from Flor- 
ida is using words rather loosely. I am 
not for the supremacy of anything. I 
am for protective supervision by the Fed- 
eral agency that is authorized by Con- 
gress to protect the consumer in the 
matter of electric rates. 
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To return to the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, who says we are 
getting a little off the track, we are not 
getting off the track—I use the words 
advisedly—step by step. Today we ac- 
commodate Oklahoma. We exempt the 
cooperatives from the aegis of Federal 
law. Tomorrow we shall be asked to do 
the same for Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I hope he is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the argu- 
ment—“You did it for Oklahoma; now 
do it for me.” That is why I said that, 
step by step, and every new step is a step 
on the consumer. I am trying to lift the 
consumer off the ground. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate both the 
eloquence and the conviction of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island. 
I want him to understand that so far as 
the REA’s are concerned, my own State 
of Florida has 17 of them. The record 
of the hearings in this particular case 
will show that the chairman of the whole 
body of 17 came to Washington to tes- 
tify for my bill and, of course, for the 
philosophy of the bill of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, as 
well. 

The record will also show that two 
managers of independent cooperatives 
in Florida came to testify for my bill. 
So the effort to split off the people who 
are served by the REA from the people 
who are served by other utilities is not 
too much respected, at least in my State, 
and it happens not to be too much re- 
spected in Ohio and, I think, in various 
other States, on the part of certain co- 
operatives and their members. 

Many members of cooperatives still 
believe in the rights of States. They are 
still against having all powers located 
within the Federal Government. They 
still want State regulatory agencies to 
have something to say about business 
being conducted in their States. 

I am very happy and thankful that 
that is the case. Not all the REA people 
have gone down the public power road 
which so many peopie tread. 

Mr. President, at the outset of my re- 
marks I want to make it clear that I do 
not intend to oppose S. 1459, which is 
the currently pending business before 
the Senate. I do feel, however, that it 
is appropriate to make salient remarks 
with reference to this bill and a bill 
which I introduced for myself and Sen- 
ator SmaTHeERs, S. 218, for there is a dis- 
tinct relationship between the two bills 
and their effect on the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commissicn. 

Mr. President, the pending measure, 
S. 1459, would amend the Federal Power 
Act by adding the words “any coopera- 
tive or nonprofit membership organiza- 
tion which is financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration” to the 
list of organizations expressly exempt 
from the regulatory jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

As will be seen from the committee 
report on S. 1459, the Federal Power 
Commission, for almost 30 years, has 
assumed and has ruled that cooperatives 
were beyond the regulatory reach of the 
Federal Power Commission. Then the 
FPC, in 1963, ordered several nonprofit 
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cooperatives, financed in whole or in part 
by the rural electrification loans, to dem- 
onstrate why they should not be subject 
to the regulatory jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

As the report indicates, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee—I digress to 
say that I am not only a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, but I am 
also a member of the subcommittee 
which handles Independent Offices ap- 
propriations; I also joined in adding 
this mandate to the reports in 1964 and 
1965—required in both its 1964 and 1965 
Independent Offices Appropriations re- 
ports that “no funds be spent by the 
FPC to establish regulatory authority 
over REA cooperatives until the Con- 
gress has had an opportunity to consider 
pending legislation clarifying the intent 
of Congress in this subject.” 

As a result of the hearings held by the 
Commerce Committee, the committee, as 
indicated in the report, believes that 
Congress never intended to subject the 
cooperatives to FPC jurisdiction. I 
heartily concur in the committee action 
and for this reason will support the pend- 
ing egislation. 

However, Mr. President, the Federal 
Power Commission has endeavored to 
reach out and assume jurisdiction over a 
much broader area than was ever in- 
tended by the Federal Power Act of 1935, 
extending well beyond the field of the 
electric cooperatives which are covered 
by the pending bill. As a result of the 
C on's overaggressive action, 
hearings were held last year, 1964, by the 
Commerce Committee with respect to 
the amendment of the Federal Power 
Act which was proposed by the then 
Senator Humpurey, now Vice President, 
for himself and others; namely, S. 2028, 
and also with respect to S. 3038, intro- 
duced on behalf of Senator SmaTHERS 
and myself. S. 2028 was the predecessor 
of the pending measure, S. 1459. 

Due to the lateness of the 1964 session, 
no final action was taken on these bills 
but the committee in its report, No. 1363, 
dated August 10, 1964, made it clear that 
it intended to consider during this Con- 
gress appropriate amendments to the 
Federal Power Act in respect to juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The committee’s report stated: 

During the course of the committee hear- 
ings, other issues were raised, including the 
question of FPC jurisdiction over public util- 
ities selling power at “wholesale primarily for 
consumption in the States in which they 
operate.” 

The committee considers that this issue, in 
addition to the issue of Commission jurisdic- 
tion over cooperatives, merits extensive hear- 
ings and consideration during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Mr. President, S. 218, which I intro- 
duced this year for myself and Senator 
SmaTHERS, and which was later cospon- 
sored by the distinguished Senators from 
North Carolina, Senator Ervin and Sen- 
ator JorpaNn, even though no attempt was 
made to obtain cosponsors, was for the 
purpose of clarifying the Federal Power 
Act by further defining the limits of the 
Federal Power Commission's jurisdiction 
with respect to operations of cooperatives 
and companies engaged in what are es- 
sentially local or intrastate activities, 
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which are primarily of local concern and 
which ought to be subject to State and 
local, rather than Federal, regulation. 

Our bill, S. 218, which is similar to our 
bill of last year (S. 3038) would reaffirm 
and sustain the original intent of Con- 
gress in enacting the Federal Power Act— 
that the act was to supplement and not 
to supplant State and local regulation. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate in reporting on the legisla- 
tion, which was to become the Federal 
Power Act of 1935, in Senate Report No. 
621 of that year said, in a Senate com- 
mittee report on the FPC: 

Subsection (a) * * * declares the policy 
of Congress to extend that regulation to those 
matters which cannot be regulated by the 
States and to assist the States in the exercise 
of their regulatory powers, but not to impair 


or diminish the powers of any State com- 
mission. 


The report added that the bill as origi- 
nally introduced had been revised so as 
to remove, and I quote again from the re- 
port, “every enroachment upon the au- 
thority of the State.” 

The House committee in the same Con- 
gress amended the bill to further protect 
the rights of the States. House Report 
No. 1318 of the 74th Congress, 1935, 
states: 

The bill takes no authority from State 
commissions * . Probably no bill in re- 
cent years has so the responsibil- 
ities of State regulatory commissions as does 
title II of this bill. 


Mr. President, it is a pity that the FPC 
has not looked back at our history before 
deciding to look for other pastures which 
it thought were greener. It is a pity that 
the Supreme Court has become so strong- 
minded and set on authority at the Fed- 
eral level that it, too, has not looked back 
to the intent of Congress, as so well ex- 
pressed in the quotations which I have 
read from the report of the committees 
of both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, our bill S. 218 would in 
general exempt from FPC jurisdiction 
any company. including any nonprofit 
corporation engaged in rural electrifica- 
tion, having all of its generating and 
transmission facilities within a single 
State and having no direct connections 
with the facilities of other public utilities 
deriving the major portion of their elec- 
tric revenues from sales in another 
State. 

Under our bill the FPC would continue 
to have jurisdiction over companies 
having generating or transmission facili- 
ties in more than one State, as well as 
over single-State companies which are 
directly connected with public utilities 
having their major operation in another 
State. 

The Commerce Committee held hear- 
ings on S. 218 on May 12, 13, and 14, 
and June 10, 1965, which specifically 
would amend section 201(f) of the Fed- 
eral Power Act by adding two sentences. 

The first additional sentence exempts 
from FPC jurisdiction any company, in- 
cluding any nonprofit corporation, or 
membership or cooperative corporation 
or association, engaged in rural electri- 
fication, where, and I then quote from 
this provision of our bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the excerpt be in- 
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cluded in the Record as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(a) All the generating and transmission 
facilities of such company are wholly within 
one State, and 

(b) None of the facilities of such company 
is directly connected with the facilities of 
any public utility otherwise than by an au- 
thorized or approved emergency connection 
or by a connection within the same State 
with the facilities of a public utility deriving 
the major portion of its electric revenue from 
sales at retail or for resale at retail within 
such State. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
second sentence of S. 218, would exempt 
from FPC jurisdiction transactions in- 
volving the sale or, within the State in 
which delivery takes place, the transmis- 
sion of electric energy to any entity ex- 
empted by subsection 201 (f), as amended 
by the bill, or to any nonprofit corpora- 
tion, or membership or association, en- 
gaged in rural electrification where a 
substantial portion of the seller's electric 
revenues from sales within such State is 
derived from the sale of electric energy 
at retail. 

Mr. President, the aggressive assertion 
of jurisdiction by the FPC over and above 
the authority contained in the Federal 
Power Act of 1935, as amended, was first 
brought to my attention by the Florida 
Public Utilities Commission, as well as by 
the private power groups and the REA 
groups in Florida. I testified in support 
of our bill before the Commerce Com- 
mittee on May 12, 1965. At that time I 
stated that I would not go into the tech- 
nical aspects of the legislation as the 
many witnesses that would testify later 
would cover the technical points—which 
was done by witnesses representing State 
commissions, private power organiza- 
tions, and REA associations. Testimony 
before the committee clearly indicated 
the deep and grave concern over the 
FPC’s efforts to exercise jurisdiction 
never intended to be granted to it by the 
Federal Power Act. Testimony was 
given as the burden and expense of com- 
plying with the orders and accounting 
practices of both State and Federal com- 
missions, resulting in increased costs of 
electric power which in turn are passed 
on to the consumers. 

Mr. President, this concern is of great 
magnitude as the result of the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Col- 
ton case, 376 U.S. 216. In this decision 
the Court said: 

In short, our decisions here squarely re- 
jected the view of the court of appeals that 
the scope of FPC jurisdiction over interstate 
sales of gas or electricity at wholesale is to 
be determined by a case-by-case analysis of 
the impact of State regulation upon the na- 
tional interest. Rather, Congress meant to 
draw a bright line easily ascertained, between 
State and Federal jurisdiction, making un- 
necessary such case-by-case analysis. This 
was done in the Power Act by making FPC 
jurisdiction plenary and extending it to all 
wholesale and sales in interstate commerce 
except those which Congress has made ex- 
plicitly subject to regulation by the States. 
There is no exception covering the Edison- 
Colton sale, 
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This was the sale that was in issue in 
that particular case. In other words, the 
Supreme Court said that unless in the 
Federal Power Act Congress specifically 
spelled out what was exempted, it would 
not recognize any exemption. 

In other words, the Supreme Court 
held that, in the absence of express im- 
plementation by specific exemption 
stated in the body of the act, the premise 
in section 201(a) of the act, that Federal 
regulation should extend only to those 
matters which are not subject to reg- 
ulation by the States“ was meaningless. 
Therefore, Mr. President, there is now 
no adequate basis to support the assur- 
ances which the Senate and House Com- 
mittees gave to their colleagues and to 
the public that the act was to preserve 
the then existing rights of States and 
bring under control of Federal jurisdic- 
tion only those transactions which the 
States themselves could not constitu- 
tionally regulate. 

Mr. President, my deep concern about 
the attitude of the FPC toward investor- 
owned utilities which I feel are intra- 
state and are not within the jurisdic- 
tion of FPC stems largely from recent 
actions of the FPC toward two utjities 
in Florida, Tampa Electric Co. and Flor- 
ida Power & Light Co., both of which are 
wholly intrastate in character. The 
Tampa Electric Co., one of the privately 
owned investor-owned public utilities 
which serves a large part of the south- 
west coast of Florida, including the city 
of Tampa, and which has no power pro- 
ducing stations outside of what is called 
the Tampa Bay area of Florida, which 
area is some 200 miles from the Georgia 
line, received a letter dated December 24, 
1963, from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion stating that in the judgment of the 
Commission, jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion extends to the Tampa Electric Co. 

Excerpts from the letter from the FPC 
to Tampa Electric Co. state—and I quote 
now from the FPC letter prejudging this 
case against the Tampa Electric Co.: 

Information available to the Commission, 
including data set forth in the 1962 Federal 
Power Commission Report No. 12, covering 
your company and companies with which it 
interconnects directly or indirectly, indi- 
cates that you own or operate facilities for 
transmission or sale for resale in interstate 
commerce and are thus a public utility under 
the meaning of section 201(e) of the Fed- 
eral Power Act. 


The Florida Power & Light Co. had re- 
ceived a similar letter from the Federal 
Power Commission, dated October 3, 
1963, although this company is and al- 
ways has been also purely intrastate in 
character. This was a complete rever- 
sal because after extensive conferences 
and investigations in 1954 the Secretary 
of the Federal Power Commission wrote 
the Florida Power & Light Co. that based 
on the activities described: 

There would be no occasion for the staff 
to recommend the initiation of proceedings to 
have Florida Power & Light Co. determined 
to be a “public utility” under the Federal 
Power Act 


That was the 1954 decision of the staff 


after a thorough checking of the Florida 
Power & Light Co. 
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Eleven years have gone by. There 
has been no change in the method of 
operation. Florida Power & Light Co. 
exchanges energy with Florida Power 
Corp., Tampa Electric Co., the city of 
Jacksonville and Orlando Utilities Com- 
mission, on or about the same emergency 
basis only now as in 1954, but generation 
from Florida Power & Light Co.’s own 
plants in the Florida peninsula in 1964 
was over four times that of 1954. Fur- 
ther, the interconnection with Florida 
Power Corp. in the northern part of the 
State of Florida at White Springs has 
been discontinued and dismantled, and 
this was the interconnection with which 
the 1954 investigation of the FPC was 
principally concerned. In other words, 
Florida Power & Light Co. should be 
much more clearly intrastate in charac- 
ter now than it was in 1954, and more 
remote from any possibility of FPC in- 
terference. However, on February 26, 
1965—this year, Mr. President—the Fed- 
eral Power Commission issued an order 
initiating investigation and hearing to 
determine whether Florida Power & Light 
Co. is a public utility under the Federal 
Power Act. 

This followed a letter stating that they 
decided from the facts that it was sub- 
ject to the Federal Power Act. This was 
done regardless of the fact that the juris- 
dictional question was being considered 
by the Congress at that very time. 

Mr. President, that is another thing 
that annoys me. In spite of the fact 
that legislation was pending in both 
Houses of Congress, and was being sub- 
jected to hearings, which they well knew, 
the Federal Power Commission, in Feb- 
ruary of this year, set the hearings for 
Florida Power & Light, while knowing 
that the legislation being considered 
which would have excluded beyond a 
peradventure the Florida Power & 
Light from further annoyance from the 
Federal Power Commission. So long as 
the bureaucrats continue the attitude of 
ignoring what Congress is going to do, 
Iam going to be on their necks, because 
they have no right to ignore what is 
going on in the legislative bodies which 
are trying to protect the interests of the 
people of this Nation. 

Activity under this order has continued 
from week to week, and a hearing before 
an examiner is now set for October 4, 
1965. Besides duplicating the jurisdic- 
tion already exercised by the Florida 
Public Utilities Commission, this is an 
expensive and time-consuming proceed- 


ing. 

It is ridiculous, but I believe that I 
should interpolate here, so that other 
Senators and the public may know, that 
at the very time the hearing was set, as 
the FPC well knew, the utility commis- 
sion of the State of Florida had initiated 
and was progressing quickly to a hearing 
on the matter of reducing the power rates 
of the Florida Power & Light Co., as they 
had already reduced them three times 
within recent years. 

It ties up company personnel, requires 
the employment of legal talent and runs 
up many other expenses, all of which 
in the end must be borne by the con- 
sumers. It is not known when the pres- 
ent proceeding will end, or what the 
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ultimate cost thereof may be. Both the 
Tampa Electric Co., and the Florida 
Power & Light Co., are being actively 
regulated by the Florida Public Utilities 
Commission, a three member regulatory 
body whose members are elected by 
statewide vote. 

Let the record show that every 4 years 
each member of the State regulatory 
body in my State subjects himself to the 
expression of the will of all the qualified 
electors of the State by a vote; and if he 
has conducted himself in an unseemly 
way, or in such a way as not to protect 
the consumers of the State, who are 
largely the voters, of course, then he is 
directly answerable to them, and he will 
not remain in office. 

Mr. President, the basis for the FPC to 
reach out and attempt to extend its au- 
thority to the Tampa Electric Co. and 
Florida Power & Light Co. is solely 
this—that the Tampa Electric Co. and 
the Florida Power & Light Co. are con- 
nected, by grid, with each other and with 
the Florida Power Co., although not 
within more than a hundred miles of any 
State line. 

Mrs. President, these three great com- 
panies serve south Florida along with 
several important municipal utilities 
such as those in the city of Orlando, the 
city of Lakeland, and others that I could 
mention. 

To assure continuation of service in the 
event of a natural disaster, or mechanical 
trouble, these three companies have tied 
in by lines extending generally from the 
Tampa Bay area across to Cape Kennedy, 
which is 200 miles or more from the State 
line. They do not contract with one 
another for power. 

In other words, they do not sell power 
to one another. They merely have con- 
nections in order to serve the public in 
time of emergency. The tie-in is solely 
for emergency use and is in the public 
interest. It is interesting to observe 
that during World War II the FPC in- 
sisted upon these tie-ins to protect the 
public interest. Now they turn around 
and try to assert jurisdiction against 
power companies which are intrastate, 
because they have observed the public 
interest and observed during World War 
II the directions of the FPC by tying in to 
avert loss of power in the event of an 
emergency. 

This tie-in is the basis for the FPC 
to claim that the Commission has juris- 
diction over Tampa Electric Co. because, 
at the north end of its system, Florida 
Power Corp., at a point over 200 miles 
from the Tampa Electric lines, connects 
at the Georgia line with an investor- 
owned utility of the State of Georgia. 
And, I point out here, the FPC does and 
should regulate the wholesale rates at 
this point of connection under the au- 
thority of the Federal Power Act of 1935. 
We do not question that point. The pro- 
posed legislation would not change that 
situation. 

Mr. President, the bill we are currently 
considering clarifies the role of the FPC 
insofar as cooperatives are concerned— 
which my bill, S. 218, would also do. I 
am in accord with that, although the 
pending measure goes even further than 
does S. 218 in exempting cooperatives 
from FPC jurisdiction. However, I also 
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strongly feel that clarification of the 
Federal Power Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion must be defined insofar as privately 
owned public utilities operating entirely 
within a State and under control of State 
Commissions are concerned. The exist- 
ing facts cry out for such a clarification. 

There is no argument that under the 
Federal Power Act the Federal Power 
Commission has jurisdiction over whole- 
sale rates of electrical energy in inter- 
state commerce. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is completely clear that it was not 
the intent of Congress, in enacting the 
Federal Power Act of 1935, to have the 
Federal Power Commission assume juris- 
diction over privately owned public 
utilities operating entirely within a State 
and regulated by State commissions, or 
political subdivisions thereof. 

Mr. President, the words “interstate 
commerce” as used by the average lay- 
man, and many lawyers, mean a sale of 
energy by a person in one State to a 
person in another State, and the trans- 
mission of that energy across the State 
borders. I believe that there is full 
agreement that regulation by FPC in 
such a case is proper and necessary. No 
company in one State wants the com- 
mission in another State to regulate a 
part of its rates when it sells across the 
border. The Federal Power Commission 
should regulate this type of situation. 

The technical meaning of the words 
“in interstate commerce,” which has 
been laid down by the Supreme Court, 
is that after interstate goods, goods 
from another State or anything from an- 
other State has crossed the border, and 
after the rate, in the case of a sale of 
power has been fixed by the Federal 
Power Commission, the further trans- 
mission and sale at wholesale or retail of 
that energy still constitutes interstate 
commerce, even though there is no com- 
mercial or business dealing between the 
purchaser and the person in the State of 
origin. In other words, the purchaser 
in the State buys it from the seller in 
his own State, who has already bought it 
from outside the State and, under the 
technical definition laid down by the 
Supreme Court that is a sale in interstate 
commerce. 

The confusion between these two terms 
can be clearly expressed by first referring 
to the case of the Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co. v. Federal Power Commis- 
sion (319 U.S. 61 (1943)). The Jersey 
Central Power & Light Co. was entirely 
within the State. It generated energy 
and transmitted it under contract to 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., also 
in New Jersey, and Public Service in turn 
sold some energy across the border into 
New York. The FPC engineers were able 
to, what they call, trace some of the 
energy from the New Jersey Central into 
Public Service and through Public Serv- 
ice into New York. So, under the tech- 
nical meaning, it was said, this was a 
sale in interstate commerce. When the 
case reached the Supreme Court, three 
eminent jurists, Justices Roberts, Stone, 
and Frankfurter, in a strong opinion— 
although a minority opinion—by Justice 
Roberts, said it was perfectly obvious 
that when Congress adopted the bill, it 
intended to refer only to a commercial 
business transaction between a person in 
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one State and a person in another State, 
because in the first place, the statement 
of policy in the first section, 201(a), of 
the Federal Power Act, begins by saying 
that it is the business of selling and 
transmitting energy at wholesale in in- 
terstate commerce which requires regu- 
lation and ends with the statement that 
Federal regulation should not apply to 
matters which can be regulated by the 
States. 

So, putting those two together, Jus- 
tices Roberts, Stone, and Frankfurter 
said to make the act carry out the intent 
of Congress—and that is what it should 
do—the words “interstate commerce” 
must be given what I have described as 
layman’s construction. However, the 
majority of the Supreme Court stuck to 
the technical meaning of the words 
“interstate commerce,” and said that as 
long as any of this energy can be found 
elsewhere after going across the border, 
this was an interstate wholesale and was 
therefore covered by the Federal Power 
Act. 

Based on this premise, the Federal 
Power Commission has now endeavored 
to assume jurisdiction over a private 
utility which operates solely within a 
State and where any energy whatsoever, 
even a kilowatt, can be traced through 
grids to that facility. Again, I refer to 
Tampa Electric Co., 200 miles from the 
Georgia border which is connected with 
Florida Power & Light Co. and with 
Florida Power Corp. which has the con- 
nection at the border. The assumption 
of the Commission is that it can 
trace power, no matter how minute from 
the Georgia line, where it has jurisdic- 
tion of wholesale rates across the line, 
through Florida Power Corp. and Florida 
Power & Light Co. to Tampa Electric 
Co. 

They have ignored the fact that there 
is no selling and buying contract between 
these companies, that these are only 
emergency connections, that the closest 
one to the border is the Sanford region, 
more than 100 miles from the Georgia 
border, and more than 200 miles from 
the border in the Tampa Bay region. 

In other words, the FPC contends that 
when a local State utility that purchases 
power from across State lines, and the 
price of which power it buys has been 
regulated by the FPC, if that buyer then 
sells wholesale within the State, the 
purchaser of that power at wholesale 
then comes under the jurisdiction of the 
FPC. I contend, Mr. President, that 
once the FPC has exercised its jurisdic- 
tion at the State line, such jurisdiction 
should cease and the State regulatory 
commission should take over. Cer- 
tainly this should be the case where the 
sale within the State is made solely and 
only as an emergency matter and to 
prevent possible power failure. I state 
again there is no contract between 
Tampa Electric Co., Florida Power & 
Light Co., and Florida Power Corp. or any 
two of them for the regular furnishing of 
power—one to the other. Each of them 
manufactures ample power for its own 
use. The tie-in exists solely to give 
greater assurance of uninterruped power 
service in an emergency and for no other 
reason. 
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I bring out these points with reference 
to our bill, S. 218, as I strongly hope 
that the Commerce Committee which 
refused to favorably report our bill by a 
vote of 9 to 8, will reconsider its position 
and give the Senate an opportunity to 
vote on the bill with an amendment to 
eliminate the cooperatives which will be 
taken care of by the pending measure. 

Mr. President, there has been much 
propaganda in this matter that I want 
to correct now. The Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission has been 
quoted by liberal columnists as saying 
that 55 of the important public utilities 
of the United States, now subject to 
FPC regulation, would be exempt from 
the Commission’s regulations under S. 
218. 

When I saw that statement, I asked the 
FPC for a list of those 55 public utilities. 
After several weeks, they gave me a list 
of 51 instead of 55. Two of the Florida 
companies, Florida Power & Light Co. 
and Tampa Electric Co. appeared on the 
list of 51. 

The Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission stated that the 51 companies 
would be exempt by S. 218 and would 
reduce the regulatory power of the FPC 
to a hollow shell. 

That, of course, is an inaccurate state- 
ment. What he meant was that our bill, 
if passed, would prevent him from gain- 
ing jurisdiction over companies which 
have not heretofore been subjected to 
FPC jurisdiction. With few exceptions 
none of these companies, including the 
Florida Power & Light Co., and Tampa 
Electric Co., of which both are named 
in the list submitted by the Chairman of 
the FPC, sells or transmits energy across 
a State border and until recently none 
of them had been subjected to FPC reg- 
ulation. 

Based largely on the Commission's own 
records, 37 of the 51 companies were first 
classified as public utilities under part 
II of the Federal Power Act of 1935 by 
the FPC in July 1963—that is when the 
act was 28 years old—and as far as the 
record indicates, none of them had been 
considered to be a public utility by any- 
one prior to that time. However, nearly 
all of them received a form letter sent 
out by the Commission in December 
1963, and January 1964. The record in- 
dicates that prior to the Colton decision 
in March of 1964 only one of these com- 
panies acceded to the FPC’s demand that 
they file their wholesale rates. 

In other words, 37 of this list of 51 
companies, without exception, consists of 
companies which have never submitted 
willingly to regulation by the FPC. They 
have never been regulated by the FPC. 
They have always been regulated by their 
State utility commissions. They have 
been approached in recent years in an 
attempt to regulate them. 

The Commission subsequently wrote 
these companies asking them to recon- 
sider their position in light of the de- 
cision” in Colton. Only one additional 


company did so without protest—that 
makes 2 of the 51—and 12 of these 37 
companies filed with FPC but also dis- 
claimed any jurisdiction by FPC. There- 
fore, 35 of the 37 companies still deny 
that they are public utilities within the 
meaning of the act. Of the remaining 
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14 companies listed by the Chairman of 
the Commission 7 are licensees under 
part I of the act; that is, they own and 
operate hydroelectric plants, and, there- 
fore, are subject to the accounting pro- 
visions of part III, and would continue 
to be so under S. 218. 

As to the remaining seven companies, 
it is true that Boston Edison permitted 
the FPC, in collaboration with the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Utilities, 
to examine its accounting practices with- 
out objection in 1949, and acceded, with- 
out raising any jurisdictional issue, to the 
reduction in its plant account. However, 
it has never been subjected to or sub- 
mitted to general rate regulation by the 
FPC under part II of the Federal Power 
Act of 1935. On the contrary, in Sep- 
tember 1962, it formally refused to file 
its wholesale contracts when a claim of 
jurisdiction was advanced by the FPC, 
and in 1964, after receipt of the Commis- 
sion’s demand that it reconsider its posi- 
tion in light of Colton, it filed its whole- 
sale rate schedules, reserving its right to 
contest the FPC’s jurisdiction. 

Another of the remaining seven com- 
panies is Yankee Atomic. It, of course, 
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should not be exempt under the bill, S. 
218, because it generates energy in one 
State and sells it at wholesale to a pur- 
chaser in another State but provides for 
its transmission to the purchaser over the 
transmission facilities of an intermediate 
company. 

Thus of the 51 companies listed there 
are, at most, 5 companies which have 
submitted to general FPC regulation un- 
der part II, either inadvisedly or be- 
cause for their own reasons, it did not 
seem of sufficient importance to them 
to contest the FPC jurisdiction. 

The Commission is now engaged in a 
fishing expedition. It cannot be re- 
garded in any other way. They are fish- 
ing in waters to which they hold no 
license, because Congress has given no 
license to fish there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point a table which has been pre- 
pared showing the past and present 
status of the 51 companies I have re- 
ferred to. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Newly designated “public utilities” 


Bangor H te pale A JA 
Brockton Edison 


ape & Vine 
Central Mlinois Electric & Gas 
Central Minois Light C 
Central Kansas Power Co 
Central Power & Light Co 
Cheyenne Light, Fuel & Power Co. 
—— Electric Diuminating Co. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co.. 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
Towa Electric Light & Power Co. 

Island Lighting Co_ 


Maine Public Service Co 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co. 
Plymouth County Electric Co 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co 
Savannah Electric & Power Co... 
Southwestern Electric Service C 
Tampa Electric Co 
‘Texas Electric Service Co 
Texas Power & Light Co 
Toledo Edison Co 
Tucson, Gas, Electric Light & Power Co 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
United Illuminat pe 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
Safe Harbor Water Power Corp. 
Western Colorado Power Co 


OTHER 


Fitchburg Gas and Electric Light Co... 
Holyoke Power & Electric Co 
Missouri Power & Light Co. 

New Orleans Public 


3 


F 


Š 


8 


$ 
t 
$ 
i 
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s 


1 PFC letter sent December 1983 or January 1964 unless otherwise noted. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I would like to state 
for the record that credible information 
has come to my attention that, in en- 
deavoring to establish an empire in a 
bureaucracy already overburdening the 
Nation with unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted controls, FPC now is quietly con- 
sidering—within its own sanctum—plans 
to extend its regulatory jurisdiction to 
include the retail level. I do not know 
whether Senators fully understand this. 
The FPC is planning, within its own 
walls, to extend its regulation to the re- 
tail level. I have discussed this matter 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, the senior Senator 
from Washington, Senator MAGNUSON, 
who has advised me that he will look 
carefully into this reported action of the 
Commission and that appropriate steps 
will be taken by the Commerce Commit- 
tee if such action should be warranted. 

In closing I say again that I favor 
exempting electric cooperatives from the 
jurisdiction of FPC, as was intended by 
the Congress in passing the original FPC 
Act. The pending bill, if enacted, will 
accomplish such exemption of the co- 
operatives. But I do strongly feel that 
truly intrastate investor-owned public 
utilities should likewise be exempted 
from FPC jurisdiction as was clearly in- 
tended by Congress when the original 
FPC Act was passed. It is clear that 
FPC is now endeavoring to stretch its 
jurisdiction so as to duplicate the regu- 
lation, already being exercised by State 
regulatory commissions, over such intra- 
state organizations as Tampa Electric 
Co., Florida Power & Light Co., and many 
others, making up most of the 51 utilities 
listed by FPC. The fact is that FPC has 
not exercised jurisdiction over practi- 
cally all of the utilities whose names 
appear on its list of 51, has not claimed 
jurisdiction over them until recently, and 
should not be allowed to violate the in- 
tent of Congress in the passage of the 
FPC Act by taking jurisdiction of the 
large group of intrastate utilities over 
whom it is now attempting to force its 
jurisdiction. I strongly urge the Senate 
Commerce Committee to reexamine S. 
218, introduced by myself and Senator 
SMATHERS, and heretofore disapproved by 
it by a 9 to 8 vote, and, after amending it 
so as to exclude cooperatives, to report 
S. 218 to the Senate, and let the Senate 
work its will on it on the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, I think that if the ques- 
tion were submitted to the Senate or to 
the House, the conclusion would be ex- 
actly the same as that reached by Mem- 
bers of the Senate in 1935 and Members 
of the House in 1935 when both bodies 
declared so clearly that their intent was 
not to interfere with intrastate agencies, 
systems, or utilities. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
concluding part of the address of the 
senior Senator from Florida. I have 
taken much interest in the matter of 
electric generation and distribution; and, 
without wishing to take issue with his 
statements, I wonder whether he would 
permit me to ask him one or two 
questions. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be happy to 
attempt to answer the questions of the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am not at all 
knowledgeable about the situation in his 
State, but it has come to my notice that 
in many cases the State regulatory agen- 
cies do not regulate effectively. That 
may not be so in Florida; it may not be 
so in some other States. But in a num- 
ber of States with which I am familiar 
and in which I have lived, the local leg- 
islature and the State government seem 
to be greatly under the influence of in- 
vestor-owned utilities, and pay the ex- 
ecutives of the regulatory commissions 
such small salaries that they are usually 
glad, at the expiration of their appoint- 
ments, to be hired away by private utili- 
ties, with the result that there is not 
effective regulation. That is a problem 
which I know exists in some States. I 
wonder if the Senator from Florida has 
any comment on that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; I am glad to 
comment on it. If the Senator had been 
here earlier during my remarks—— 

Mr. GRUENING. I regret that I was 
not. 

Mr. HOLLAND (continuing). He 
would have heard me say that the three 
members—and there are only three 
members—of the Florida Public Utilities 
Commission are elected for staggered 
terms of 4 years each. They are elected 
by the whole electorate of the State, just 
as the Governor is. 

Four-fifths of the electorate of our 
State, I should add, is in the great cities, 
which are most affected by consumer 
rates, and the members of the commis- 
sion have to do a good job to be reelected. 
I know of none of them who has ever 
come to the management of a private 
utility. I know one of them who is here 
now as Under Secretary of Commerce for 
transportation, and who before that was 
Chairman of the CAB. 

The members of our State utilities 
group have had, in general, a fine record 
of service. If they did not perform, they 
would have a day to answer every 4 years 
to the whole electorate of our State. Be- 
sides, Florida pays enough salary to at- 
tract decent people and good people. 
They want them to continue to regulate 
our intrastate public utilities. 

As I mentioned earlier, one of the 
travesties about this whole thing is that 
Florida Power & Light is being met by 
a demand for hearing by the State util- 
ities commission—the third, I believe, 
within the last several years—for reduc- 
tion of its rates. Each time it has been 
forced to reduce its rates. It is now 
placed in the position of having to an- 
swer a complaint by the FPC or else 
submit to its jurisdiction which would 
duplicate jurisdiction and duplicate ex- 
pense, and yield to a construction of the 
Federal Power Act which they know was 
never intended, and which the record 
made at the time of the passage of the 
act shows clearly was not intended. 

Mr. GRUENING I thank the Sena- 
tor. I appreciate that comment, and I 
am delighted to hear that the situation 
is such in the State of Florida. 

The Senator made some reference to 
propaganda, by which I take it was 
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meant propaganda against the investor- 
owned utilities and in favor of Federal 
control. 

I wonder whether the Senator is aware 
of other propaganda, of the fact that 
there is a company in Portland, Oreg., 
which sends out canned editorials that 
appear in many newspapers throughout 
the country, always presenting one par- 
ticular point of view, that of the so- 
called investor-owned utilities and that 
those editorials generally appear without 
any attribution, and seem to be the ex- 
pression of the editor’s personal views. 

This outfit has been functioning for 
many years. It was exposed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its monu- 
mental investigation some years ago as 
being subsidized by the privately owned 
utilities, but still continues. I have just 
had an example of such editorializing 
sent to me by one of the weekly news- 
papers of my State, which gives a com- 
pletely slanted view, and is obviously a 
canned editorial of that type. 

Has the Senator had any experience 
with such editorials in the State of 
Florida? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have none at all. 
I have been propagandized by two agen- 
cies in Washington, one headed by Mr. 
Ellis, which represents most of the elec- 
trical cooperatives—although not those 
in my State, nor those in the State of 
Ohio, nor in certain other States—and 
the other by the so-called public power 
association, headed by Mr. Radin. 

My propagandizing has been from 
those two sources. I did not know, but 
I am not surprised to hear that the in- 
vestor-owned utilities have had to de- 
fend themselves—as the Senator states, 
that they have an agency which is do- 
ing the same thing. 

Mr. GRUENING. Since it strikes a 
happy balance between the two conflict- 
ing groups, perhaps it is in the public 
interest. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am quite ready to 
react under my own will power to any 
such propaganda, as I have done here- 
tofore. But I wish the distinguished 
Senator to know—for I made the state- 
ment before he came to the Chamber— 
that the 17 REA’s in my State have a 
statewide organization. They met. They 
reviewed the proposed legislation offered 
by my colleague (Mr. SMATHERS] and 
myself. They believe in some State re- 
sponsibilities. They unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution, which they instructed 
their president to send to Congress—and 
it appears in the record of the hearings— 
supporting Senate bill 218, and making 
it very clear that they wanted the origi- 
nal attitude of Congress in passing the 
Federal Power Act to prevail, and wanted 
the regulation of intrastate activities by 
the utilities boards to continue. 

Two of the very able managers of our 
REA’s, two of our largest and most suc- 
cessful ones—a Mr. Ivan Tilyou from 
Wauchula and Mr. Homer Welch from 
Fort Myers—came here. Mr. Welch tes- 


tified, as Senators will find in the hear- 
ings, and Mr. Tilyou filed his statement. 
Both of them were strongly in support of 
the approach that we take. 

I see the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch in the Chamber. Last year the 
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REA’s in his State, by group effort—and 
I understood that they were all in it— 
came here to testify for the same bill 
which we offered under a different num- 
ber—but it was the same bill—stating 
that they still had some degree of feeling 
that State responsibility was worth pre- 
serving. But there are those who are 
anxious to do away with State responsi- 
bility. There are those who are suspi- 
cious of any effort of the States to as- 
sume their own responsibility. 

It is a marvel to me to observe all the 
effort now being made to enlarge the 
centralization of every power in Wash- 
ington, in a Government that is already 
too big, inefficient, and extravagant, and 
which already has more than it can say 
grace over, particularly in the interna- 
tional field. I wish I had time to cuote 
the utterances of my distinguished friend 
the Senator from Alaska on this partic- 
ular subject. They want to do the same 
thing with reference to public utilities. 

I wish to make it very clear that I do 
not join in that effort. I believe that 
State responsibilities still exist. There 
is still some value in having regulation 
in the hands of the people elected by 
those who are to be regulated. I am still 
strongly for carrying out the original in- 
tentions of the Congress, which used to 
have a much more tender regard, in con- 
tinuing State responsibilities than it 
seems to have now. 

I regret that we have gone downhill 
in that regard. We have almost cata- 
pulted in the last 2 or 3 years until al- 
most every expression we hear is, “Let 
us do away with the States. Let us do 
away with the Governors—as we did the 
other day. Let us do away with local 
control. Let us do away with any in- 
dependence on the part of the local 
scene, because Washington is all wise 
and omniscient. It should be all pow- 
erful and should be able, at this great 
distance, in a country of over 190 million 
people, to do a job for me in my little 
hometown down in south Florida better 
than my ow: people can do.” 

I do not agree with that philosophy, 
and I shall be standing here fighting it 
as long as Iam a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am glad to agree 
with the Senator from Florida to the 
extent that I think the Federal Govern- 
ment should give up its control of the 
District of Columbia to local people. 

That is one example of yielding too 
much power of the Federal Government 
that I strongly approve. I believe that 
is in accord with the reasons my friend 
from Florida enunciated, although I 
think he is not in accord with that par- 
ticular aspect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida voted for home rule three times. 
He went on television and radio and de- 
bated with some of his friends in the 
chamber of commerce who were against 
home rule. 

But when law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia got out of hand, and 
when the appropriate committee re- 
ported a pill for District of Columbia 
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home rule on a ward basis, under which 
the great majority of the governing 
council c? the District of Columbia 
would be elected on a ward basis, and 
under which that local legislative body 
would have complete control of the po- 
lice system, I balked and said so on the 
floor of the Senate. 

But when it comes to approving the 
general principle of home rule, it seems 
to me that I remember the Senator from 
Alaska, who now confronts me, came to 
Washington when he was the Governor 
of Alaska and asked me to carry the bill 
for him in a fine, meritorious effort to 
achieve statehood. 

He sat in a gallery of the Senate. 
As I recall it was the Diplomatic Gallery. 
I never understood why he chose that, 
although he is quite a diplomat. He 
nodded his head and almost clapped 
while I laid it on the line for statehood 
for Alaska. I did the same thing for 
Hawaii. I have gone all out for local 
self-government every time I could do 
so in good conscience. 

I could not do it under the present 
home rule bill when everybody knows 
that the law enforcement situation is 
completely out of hand in the District of 
Columbia, and when it is proposed to 
have a ward system that would control 
the police system, I am not for that. If 
@ proposal were made for some decent 
system, I would be for it. 

Mr. GRUENING. No Member of the 
Senate contributed more effectively or 
worked more devotedly toward securing 
statehood for the 49th and 50th States 
than did the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I am glad he feels as he does. If the 
Senator from Florida left the Senator 
from Alaska on the question of home 
rule for the District of Columbia, let it 
be understood that it is only for the time 
being and because the Senator from 
Florida thinks the present proposal for 
home rule is unsound. 

Three terrible crimes have been com- 
mitted in the block where I live—and 
I live in what is supposed to be one of 
the finest hotels in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as the Senator from Alaska well 
knows. 

We found that there does not seem to 
be a dominant influence by great masses 
of citizens, who are good people, to insist 
upon law enforcement and law observ- 
ance by the group which, I am sure, is 
a minority, but is too large a minority 
to be trusted under a system of ward 
control. The Senator from Florida will 
not go that extra mile. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator. 
Let me express my view that the peo- 
ple of Alaska are eternally grateful to 
him. His help was particularly valuable 
because he comes from a section of the 
country where a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House did 
not favor statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend—and we are good friends. 
I would like always to be remembered 
in Alaska and Hewaii. 

I appreciate the invitations to the 
statehood celebrations. I am sorry I 
could not attend the one in Alaska, but 
I did go to Hawaii. I did not go to the 
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one in Alaska because it was at the time 
when the Senate was to have an impor- 
tant vote. I remember that my distin- 
guished friend from Alaska did not at- 
tend the celebration for the same reason. 

Mr. GRUENING. We trust the Sen- 
ator from Florida will accept the invita- 
tion to attend our centennial celebration 
in 1967. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator, 
and I hope that I can be there. Alaska 
is one of the finest places I have visited. 
I have sung the praises of Alaska since 
I went there, and shall continue to sing 
them. I am glad I had a small part in 
establishing self-government in Alaska. 
I believe in self-government under con- 
ditions such as exist in Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I wish to correct the 
Senator’s statement. His part was not 
a small part; it was a large and an im- 
portant part. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, as 
one who has long had a deep interest in 
encouragement of the success of the 
rural electric cooperatives of the 
United States and, also, a continuing 
concern for effective regulation of the 
distribution of electric power in the in- 
terest of protecting consumers, I am glad 
to speak in support of S. 1459, a bill to 
clarify the relationship between the 
rural electric power cooperatives and the 
Federal Power Commission. I believe 
the bill, which would include the co-ops 
among entities now exempt from FPC 
jurisdiction, is needed and I urge swift 
passage without obfuscating amendment. 

Electric power is so essential to life in 
our society and such an integral factor 
in business and commerce it is necessary 
suppliers of this vital commodity main- 
tain the highest possible standards of 
public service and that regulation of 
these services be as effective as law and 
administration can make it. Both of 
these factors are involved in considera- 
tion of S. 1459 because the essential issue 
here is whether the public interest is 
served by excluding an important class 
of electric power systems, the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

No instrumentality of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in existence has made a more 
admirable contribution to the progress 
and the welfare of the United States than 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
and the cooperatives it supervises. The 
story of the REAs and their production 
of magic electric lanterns throughout 
the Nation has been told many times 
and deserves to be retold. Its imagina- 
tive program has meant an increase of 
wealth, improvement of health, and bet- 
ter living standards for the rural popu- 
lation of America that could never have 
been realized without the availability of 
electricity at prices these people could 
afford to pay. This could never have 
been possible without the ingenious sys- 
tem of member-owned service in which 
consumers of power are able to voice 
their opinions as to management effec- 
tively. 

In Alaska, no electric power would be 
available in a great part of our State if 
there were no rural electric cooperatives. 
In the Matanuska Valley, served by the 
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Matanuska REA, in the Kenai Peninsula, 
served by Chugach Electric Cooperative 
Association, in the environs of our capi- 
tal city of Juneau, served by Glacier 
Highway Electric Association, in the 
Tanana Valley, served by the Golden 
Valley Electric Association, in the Cop- 
per Valley, served by the Copper Valley 
Electric Association, in Kodiak, in Hom- 
er, in Dillingham, in Naknek, in Metla- 
katla, and in Kotzebue there would be no 
electric lights, no electric appliances, 
none of the electrically powered conven- 
iences of modern life if it were not for the 
rural electric cooperatives. 

I salute all these and the many others 
throughout the country that have made 
life so much better for rural people. 

The unique role of the rural electric 
cooperatives in serving otherwise un- 
served consumers of electric power must 
be given full recognition in considering 
the kind of controls that should be ap- 
plied to their operations. It is my opin- 
ion the service provided, the source of 
financing, the purpose of operations and 
the methods of management character- 
istic of the rural electric power coopera- 
tives are so vastly different from those 
of the privately owned public utilities 
they cannot be considered as compara- 
ble in any way for purposes of regula- 
tion. The only resemblance between the 
co-ops and the private electric compa- 
nies is that they both supply customers 
with electricity. 

Considering the nature of the service 
rendered and the public purpose served, 
it is my opinion the provisions of the 
Federal Power Act applicable to private 
utilities were never intended to apply 
to rural electric power cooperatives. It 
is my further opinion that Congress 
should enact S. 1459 and put an end to 
speculation about this in preference to 
the administrative proceeding and even- 
tual litigation that might otherwise ensue 
should the Federal Power Commission 
attempt to assert jurisdiction over the 
REA’s as has been contemplated by that 
agency in the last 2 years. 

The need for enactment of S. 1459 may 
be demonstrated by the unequal contest 
that would result in the event of an ad- 
versary proceeding before the Federal 
Power Commission and the courts in 
which the contending parties might be 
rural electric power cooperatives opposed 
by the private utilities. There are very 
few cooperatives in the country who 
could, without grave difficulty, finance 
such a contest on anything like the same 
basis as a private utility. The coopera- 
tives, in the main, could never marshal 
the resources of money, specialized tal- 
ent and legal assistance available at will 
to the private utilities engaged in a 
regulatory proceeding. The disparity of 
resources is illustrative of an important 
difference in kind, not merely degree or 
numbers, of customers served. 

It seems clear that, if any doubt exists 
as to the relationship between Federal 
Power Commission jurisdiction and the 
REA’s the co-ops will be subject to dam- 
aging harassment and eventual extinc- 
tion of a valuable public service. 

The potential destruction of the rural 
electric cooperatives in the name of due 
process of law is dangerously possible in 
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the near future due to the rapid tech- 
nological developments making extensive 
power pools, with long-range intercon- 
nections more and more likely as means 
of distributing electricity throughout the 
Nation. It is in the Nation's interest that 
the cooperatives have a part in these de- 
velopments and be allowed to participate 
in the giant power grids that will be a 
part of the future. 

Substantial evidence is already avail- 
able that the private utilities will re- 
sist, indeed, will do everything they can 
to prevent this participation by con- 
sumer-owned cooperatives. Given the 
Federal Power Commission as a forum 
with the prospect of expensive appeals 
to the courts from Commission decisions, 
the privately owned utilities may be 
counted upon to use their unlimited re- 
sources to the last full measure to 
frustrate the co-ops and, thereby, the 
public interest. 

This must not be allowed to happen 
and to prevent it, affirmative action on 
S. 1459 will be a service in the interest 
of the consumers of the United States. 

In supporting enactment of S. 1459, I 
am. entirely mindful of the causes for 
enactment of titles N and III of the Fed- 
eral Power Act, in 1935, with passage of 
the Public Utility Company Holding Act, 
and of the significance of S. 1459 in clari- 
fying the application of this legislation to 
the rural electric cooperatives. 

In my book, “The Public Pays,” pub- 
lished in 1931, and reissued last year as 
“The Public Pays and Still Pays,” I re- 
counted abuses of the public interest by 
the electric power companies during the 
period of the 1920’s as revealed in an in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission pursuant to a Senate resolution 
of 1928. It will be recalled that the ex- 
haustive study of the Federal Trade 
Commission found America at the mercy 
of unscrupulous practices of the elec- 
tric power companies. Pyramiding of 
phony corporations existing on a base of 
outrageously high rates extorted from 
helpless customers and the sale of worth- 
less stock resulted in a scandal the utili- 
ties involved could not survive. 

The collapse of the empires of Samuel 
Insull and others who flourished at the 
expense of electric power consumers and 
in arrogant disregard of the public inter- 
est led to the reforms of the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act and regulation 
of private electric utilities by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Unfortunately, many of the phenom- 
ena of practices in the electric power in- 
dustry which led to corrective measures 
in the 1930's are still with us. It is star- 
tling to see how little the electric com- 
panies have changed in their propaganda 
campaigns and obstructive tactics to 
eliminate publicly owned electric systems. 

In 1920's, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion investigation found that the utilities 
used every form of propaganda except 
skywriting to defeat the then infant con- 
sumer-owned power companies. The use 
of the press, the schoolroom, the lecture 
platform, the lobbies of State legisla- 
tures, indeed every conceivable method 
to strangle public ownership of sources 
of power is mirrored in the present-day 
campaign of the private utilities, called 
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Project Action, to eliminate the rural 
electric cooperatives from the American 
scene. 

I remembering my own work in the ef- 
fort to bring the private utilities under 
control and the events leading to enact- 
ment of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, I think it is entirely correct to 
say there was no legislative intent to 
apply regulatory provisions of the act to 
organizations such as the rural electric 
power cooperatives. Of course, as has 
been pointed out, the legislation estab- 
lishing the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration was later in date than the Hold- 
ing Company Act; thus, no reason ex- 
isted at that time to consider whether 
regulatory controls of the co-ops were re- 
quired. That, if the matter had come 
up, the co-ops would have been exempted 
can be assumed from the existing exemp- 
tions, which S. 1459 would amend, of in- 
strumentalities of States or subdivisions 
of States and similar publicly owned 
utilities. 

Alaska has a special interest in this 
matter. Within the next 20 years we ex- 
pect to see constructed in Alaska the 
great Rampart Dam on the Yukon which 
will provide the Nation with 5 million 
kilowatts of badly needed electric power. 
It is entirely possible that, in time, Ram- 
part power generated near the Arctic 
Circle may flow over high voltage trans- 
mission lines to the Northwest, perhaps 
as far as the State of California. It is 
possible the development of techniques of 
transmission will someday find Alaska 
trading power with other States. In an- 
ticipation of this day, we want nothing 
that will hinder the use of this great re- 
source for the benefit of customers of 
rural electric cooperatives. In fact, these 
most valued instrumentalities should be 
given not only preference in purchase of 
Rampart power, as they will have. They 
should have all possible encouragement 
in participating in its distribution. 

I urge enactment of S. 1459. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss another point of 
view concerning S. 1459 or S. 218. I call 
it the point of view of the consumer. I 
shall attempt to speak for the consumer. 

I have heretofore, in the Committee on 
Commerce, opposed both of these meas- 
ures. S. 218 was killed in the Committee 
on Commerce. The bill now before the 
Senate is S. 1459. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The vote on S. 218 
was 8 favorable and 9 unfavorable; was 
it not? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I will have to check 
that with our committee records. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
allow me to say that the vote was 9 to 8, 
as I was informed by the chairman of 
the committee, Senator Macnuson? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am happy to ac- 
cept the word of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. President, I believe that, from the 
point of view of the consumer, both these 
great areas of power should be regulated. 
I opposed S. 218. I now believe the 
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If the Senate passes the measure it will 
perhaps be the first step in stripping 
away protection for the consumer and 
will perhaps establish a dangerous prece- 
dent for the future. If we pass this bill, 
I can see REA power companies asking 
Congress to pass S. 218 or a similar 
measure. They will say Lou have done 
this for the co-ops. What is fair for one 
is fair for the other.” 

There is no question that the power 
generated by co-ops is now big business. 
They have far exceeded what was orig- 
inally intended as the purpose of REA. 
At present, in every area the co-ops 
openly compete with private power com- 
panies. 

They sell direct to the municipalities 
and to private power companies. In the 
interest of the consumer, I vigorously 
oppose the interstate shipment of power 
by private companies or cooperatives 
without regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission, the duly authorized 
agency of the U.S. Government, ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Those who support the cooperatives 
will say that we are not in the profit- 
making business, we are owned by all 
users, and, in any event, we are subject 
to the regulation of the Department of 
Agriculture or the REA. 

We argue that, from the point of 
view of the consumer the REA is not 
a regulatory agency. It does not have 
regulatory power. It is not the proper 
body to regulate the transmission of 
power in interstate commerce. How- 
ever, as a representative of two large 
metropolitan areas which use as much 
power as any similar area in the United 
States, I present the argument to the 
Senate that, as S. 218 has not been acted 
on favorably, S. 1459 should not be acted 
upon favorably. Perhaps we should 
give the Federal Power Commission 
better guidelines. Perhaps we should 
tell them what they should do and 
where they should do it. 

I do not advance the argument that 
we should give Mr. Swidler the right 
to go into a State and regulate intra- 
state power or tell a power company 
how much it can charge for power 
supplied to an apartment building, or 
instruct it concerning any matter which 
is entirely within the distribution of 
power in one city. 

But, when we get into massive power 
combines, private or co-op, I believe 
there should be a common overall Fed- 
eral policy to protect the consumer. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute to reply to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

When we talk about the consumer 
being involved in the pending legislation, 
the consumer is the owner of REA. The 
manager and the board of directors are 
elected by the consumers of the REA 
electricity. The managers report to the 
consumers at their annual meetings. 
The consumers govern the REA. The 
other people to whom the REA G. & T.’s 
sell are municipal electrical distribution 
systems. 

These consumers, too, support S. 1459. 
They want REA co-ops to be regulated by 
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the Rural Electrification Adminstrator 
and not by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, because the Federal Power Com- 
mission was set up to protect the cus- 
tomer who is a great length removed 
from ownership, management, policy 
determination, and the rate fixing of the 
private investor-owned utility. The cus- 
tomer has no part in the management 
and no voice on any matter. He is con- 
fined to his purchase of power from a 
monopoly. He must pay whatever price 
is asked. 

That is why Congress, in its wisdom, 
set up the Federal Power Commission 
to investigate rates and see that they 
were fair and equitable. 

There are two sides to this question. 
Furthermore, the jurisdiction over pri- 
vate utilities is based on court decisions 
interpreting the Federal Power Act of 
1935. 

I remind Congress that there has been 
no court decision to the effect that the 
REA cooperatives should be brought un- 
der the Federal Power Commission. The 
REA’s are subject to their consumer re- 
quirements and consumer demands, and 
the rates are largely fixed by them sub- 
ject to the revision and supervision of 
the Rural Electrification Administrator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments to 
the bill be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments, agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 

1459 

On page 2, line 2, after the word State“, 
to strike out “any nonprofit cooperative en- 
gaged in rural electrification,”; in line 6, 
after the word “foregoing”, to insert or any 
cooperative or nonprofit membership organi- 
zation which is financed by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration,”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Federal Power Act 
Amendment of 1965. 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (f) of section 201 of 
the Federal Power Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(f) No provision in this part shall apply 
to, or be deemed to include, the United 
States, a State or any political subdivision 
of a State, or any agency, authority, or in- 
strumentality of any one or more of the 
foregoing, or any corporation which is wholly 
owned, directly or indirectly, by any one or 
more of the foregoing, or any cooperative or 
nonprofit membership organization which is 
financed by the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, or any officer, agent, or employee of 
any of the foregoing, acting as such in the 
course of his official duty, unless such provi- 
sion makes specific reference thereto.” 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], and 
I be added as cosponsors to the pending 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote 
occur on the pending measure—and I be- 
lieve this has been cleared all the way 
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35 not later than 20 minutes 
0 3. 

Mr, PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. Did the Senator from 
Montana say whether the time should 
be divided? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
quite often I see references in the na- 
tional magazines to the fact that the Na- 
tion’s investor-owned electric utilities are 
regulated in the public interest. The 
electric companies point proudly to this 
fact in their national advertising. 

During hearings before the Senate 
Commerce Committee this year on leg- 
islation affecting the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission to carry on 
regulation at the wholesale level, I heard 
again about the satisfactory status of 
utility regulation. 

And yet the very people who tried un- 
successfully to persuade the committee 
to wipe out FPC regulation of wholesale 
sales in interstate commerce, are those 
who pay lipservice to the principle of 
regulation in the electric industry. 

This is not a new development. In 
fact, there is a substantial body of his- 
torical precedent. Thirty years ago, 
when Congress was debating the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, which be- 
came title 11 of the Federal Power Act— 
currently under attack—a certain Con- 
gressman from Texas described a situa- 
tion very similar to that which faces us 
today: 

Mr. Sam Rayburn declared that he had 
received from Texas “a great protest 
against title 11 of this bill—a protest 
against title 11 as taking away from 
Texas its right to control its own affairs, 
when then there is no utility commission 
to control.“ He continued: 

Some of the same gentlemen who do me 
the honor to listen from the gallery today 
have been the instrumentalities throughout 
the years of defeating in the Texas Legisla- 
ture the passage of any effective utility leg- 
islation. They confess to be for utility reg- 
ulation in Texas but always make proposals 
that no considerable number of legislators 
are for, and the final outcome, no law. 


There was applause at this point, ac- 
cording to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 27, 1935, and Mr. Rayburn con- 
tinued: 

Yet they have their friends in Texas today 
wiring Members of Congress from Texas that 
they are, by the passage of this bill, arrang- 
ing to take away from Texas some of its power 
and some of its prerogatives. 

Do you know the only regulation of 
utilities we have in Texas?— 


Mr. Rayburn inquired of the House 
during debate on the Holding Company 
Act 


The holding companies, the big operating 
companies, go to the town commission, for 
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instance, in a town, and those great experts 
argue rates with the mayor and two com- 
missioners. 


This is exactly the situation today 
with respect to wholesale sales of elec- 
tricity to small municipalities for resale 
through their municipally owned electric 
systems. In bargaining with giant 
private utilities, these local utilities find 
themselves in a weak position, strength- 
ened only by their having a forum to 
which they can complain if the terms 
of their wholesale power contracts are 
unreasonable. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
proved itself to be such a forum, in keep- 
ing with the spirit as well as the letter of 
the Federal Power Act, which places re- 
sponsibility for regulation of wholesale 
sales in interstate commerce in the hands 
of the Federal Commissioners. 

Sam Rayburn pointed out to the House 
that the gigantic holding companies of 
that time “spread throughout the land.” 
He talked about the “sprawling empires” 
and “superstructures.” 

We take comfort in the fact that the 
worst of the holding company abuses are 
gone. And yet the rapid trend toward 
interconnections and power pooling 
across State lines threatens to build su- 
perstructures of a very similar type in 
the electric industry—interstate gener- 
ating and transmission entities created 
by intrastate distributing companies— 
beyond the reach of a single State regu- 
latory agency, and most certainly beyond 
the reach of Texans who still have no 
State commission. 

The Federal Power Commission today 
is accepting its responsibility to regulate 
the wholesale rates of these entities and 
the operating utilities which control 
them or participate in them. Congress 
must not dilute or destroy this respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I en- 
dorse and support S. 1459, which would 
exempt cooperative and nonprofit mem- 
bership organizations financed by the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The need for this legislation has arisen 
as a result of the action taken by the 
Federal Power Commission in 1963 when 
it initiated proceedings to assume juris- 
diction over several rural electric sys- 
tems. Since the enactment of the Rural 
Electrification Act in 1936, through the 
years to 1963, no problem or question 
regarding jurisdiction by FPC over 
REA-financed systems ever arose. Dur- 
ing that period the rural electrification 
program made great progress throughout 
the United States. 

In Montana 25 rural electric systems 
borrowed funds from REA to bring power 
and light and make the benefits of mod- 
ern living available in the rural areas of 
the State. Through the beginning of 
this year the Montana electric coopera- 
tives have borrowed over $71 million and 
built more than 32,000 miles of line to 
serve 50,000 consumers. This was ac- 
complished without FPC regulation and 
despite the harassing attacks on the 


rural electric systems by the Montana 
Power Co. 
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Iam convinced that exemption of non- 
profit electric cooperatives from FPC 
jurisdiction is clearly parallel to the 
longstanding exemption of State and 
municipal electric systems from FPC 
regulation. Municipal electric systems 
are run by local boards selected by the 
people they serve. Consumer interests 
are actively represented and need no 
protection by the FPC. The same rea- 
soning applies to cooperative or nonprofit 
membership organizations financed by 
REA. Control of electric cooperatives is 
vested in the owners who are also the 
consumers. The direct election of the 
governing board by consumer-owners in- 
sures that electric cooperatives are re- 
sponsive to the needs of their owners. 

The Federal Power Commission has an 
important obligation to the public to reg- 
ulate private utilities effectively, guaran- 
teeing that the private power customer 
receives the full value of his electricity 
dollar. The consumer-member of the 
electric cooperative does not need this 
additional guarantee. His interests are 
assured through his ability to vote for the 
board of directors which manages the 
cooperative and also by the supervisory 
and regulatory authority vested in the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

With reference to the comment made 
by the senior Senator from Oklahoma, 
the consumers set the rates for REA. I 
would be willing to remove all regulation 
from all investor-owned utilities if they 
would permit the consumers to set their 
rates. 

We are talking about consumers, not 
about bondholders, absentee owners, and 
stockholders from out of State who set 
the rates. If we were to permit the con- 
sumers of the Montana Power Co. and 
other companies or the investor-owned 
utilities to set their rates, there would be 
no need for regulation whatsoever. 

I comment briefly upon the statement 
made by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hortitanp]. I concur, and agree that 
there should be further study of the busi- 
ness of interstate regulation and trans- 
mission. I do not want to go into great 
detail at this time. 

The exciting prospect of extra high 
voltage transmission lines and direct cur- 
rent transmission lines would provide an 
opportunity for interstate interties and 
group operations. The Federal Power 
Commission predicts that there will be 
3,000 miles of 500,000-kilowatt lines by 
1967. 

I believe that we should take a com- 
plete new look at all of the regulation 
and control because of the changes that 
new scientic technology have developed. 
As one of our Federal Power Commission 
members has bluntly and succinctly put 
it: 

Those who control the transmission ar- 


teries of industry control the destiny of mil- 
Hons of rate payers of this Nation. 


The Federal Power Commission tells 
us that we will save $11 billion in the 
next few years because of reduced ex- 
penses in the IOU’s, the industrial owned 
utilities. We should make a study im- 
mediately to see whether the consumer 
gets that $11 billion or whether it goes 
into the excess profits of utilities. 
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And so I welcome this provision. I 
welcome a study of interstate transmis- 
sion lines, in view of the increased and 
improved technology which have been 
developed. 

I hope the suggestion of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] is adopted, 
and that we have comprehensive hear- 
ings in order to look after the interests of 
the consumers of America, the munici- 
palities, and so forth. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to lend my enthuiastic sup- 
port to S. 1459, a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Power Act with respect to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission 
over nonprofit cooperatives. This meas- 
ure would make it abundantly clear that 
the Federal Power Commission has no 
jurisdiction over the nonprofit REA 
co-ops. This bill is similar in nature to 
S. 2023 of the 88th Congress, which was 
favorably reported during the last ses- 
sion of Congress by the Senate Commerce 
Committee. I had the pleasure of co- 
chairing the hearings on the earlier 
legislation along with the able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

For almost 29 years, Congress, the 
public, the rural electric cooperatives and 
successive Federal Power Commissions 
have assumed that cooperatives were be- 
yond the regulatory reach of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. This assump- 
tion was based upon the history of the 
legislation establishing the rural electric 
system of our Nation and also the Fed- 
eral Power Act and was well founded in 
this history. Nevertheless, on July 22, 
1963, the FPC ordered several nonprofit 
cooperatives which were financed in 
whole or in part by Rural Electrification 
Administration loans, to demonstrate 
why they should not be subject to the 
regulatory jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The Federal Power Commission seems 
to be intent upon persisting in this mat- 
ter, and for that reason the need for this 
legislation continues to be as pressing as 
when the original bill was introduced. 

The very nature of rural electric co- 
operatives is conclusive on the point that 
there is no need for Federal Power Com- 
mission regulation. The cooperatives 
are owned by the consumers, or pur- 
chasers of electric power. The Senate 
Commerce Committee hearings have 
shown that cooperatives are subject to 
a high degree of self-regulation by the 
member-consumers. This  self-regula- 
tion is buttressed by the controls ex- 
ercised by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture through its contracts and secu- 
rity instruments. I know of no evidence 
which indicates any abuse committed by 
cooperatives which might justify the 
imposition of Federal regulatory sanc- 
tions. 

In view of the outstanding service 
record of the cooperatives, and the fact 
that they are both self-regulated and 
supervised by the Rural Electrification 
Administration, there is absolutely no 
justification for the Federal Power Com- 
mission to assert jurisdiction in this field. 
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Por these reasons, I urge the Senate 
to adopt this legislation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, my 
very able and distinguished colleague, 
Senator Hotranp, and I joined in intro- 
ducing S. 218, the purpose of which is to 
clarify the Federal Power Act by further 
defining the limits of the Federal Power 
Commission’s jurisdiction with respect to 
operations of companies engaged in the 
sale in local distribution within a State 
of out-of-State electricity which has 
been received by such private utility at 
or within the State borders. 

This is a gray area in which the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has not hereto- 
fore exercised any jurisdiction. 

The measure proposes to exempt from 
the Federal Power Commission's juris- 
diction, local transactions between pri- 
vate utility companies and the exemption 
for such local transaction is available 
whether the parties thereto are investor 
owned or consumer owned companies or 
both. 

The measure preserves for the Federal 
Power Commission such jurisdiction as 
it now has over sales at wholesale at a 
State line, and the power to determine 
that a particular entity is a “public utili- 
ty” by reason of its ownership and oper- 
ation of electric facilities in more than 
one State, or by reason of a sale at whole- 
sale at a State line. It also grants the 
Federal Power Commission jurisdiction 
over local transactions at wholesale 
when one of the parties is a local electric 
system in more than one State and 
where one of the States involved re- 
quests the Commission to decide a matter 
as to which States are unable to agree. 

The Federal Power Commission does 
not regulate at this time the Florida 
Power & Light Co., or The Tampa Elec- 
tric Co., nor has either company ever 
been subject to its regulation. However, 
on February 26, 1965, the Commission 
issued its order initiating an investiga- 
tion to determine whether this company, 
or other companies like it, is a public 
utility subject to regulation under the 
Federal Power Act. 

I might point out that the consumer 
interests are fully protected since the 
Florida Public Service Commission, 
which is a State agency, regulates this 
particular company. Allowing the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to pursue the 
course that it has embarked upon would 
subject a public utility, under the terms 
of the act, to the regulation of their activ- 
ities, which would duplicate the State 
agency’s regulatory power, thus increas- 
ing materially operating costs to the 
detriment of the consumer. 

In my opinion, the Federal Power Act 
of 1935 clearly did not apply to com- 
panies such as the Florida Power & Light 
Co., which are wholly in one State and 
which do not buy or sell energy across 
State lines. It has no contracts to buy 
or sell energy from or to any person in 
any other State. Its service is rendered 
wholly within the State of Florida. 

It has never been regulated by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission during the 30 
years since the Federal Power Act was 
enacted. No one ever considered this 
private utility to be a public utility until 
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the Commission initiated a move in 1963 
to bring it under its jurisdiction. 

As I previously pointed out, this pri- 
vate utility is subject to regulation by 
the Florida Public Service Commission, 
which regulates its rates, service, ac- 
counting, security issues, and other 
activities. The company has not only 
kept up with the great growth of Florida, 
but has accomplished it at lower and 
lower rates. Since 1950, the average 
amount per kilowatt-hour paid by con- 
sumers decreased about 3344 percent. 

It is significant to note that the Flor- 
ida Public Service Commission, during 
the last 8 years, ordered eight rate re- 
ductions totaling some $28 million per 
year. Thus, the consumers paid about 
$90 million less for electric service in 
1964 than they would have paid if the 
unit price of just 10 years ago had pre- 
vailed. 

It appears to me that while we are not 
opposed to the pending measure deahng 
with rural electrification, that equal 
treatment should be accorded private 
utilities. 

That is all that the legislation spon- 
sored by my colleagues and myself pro- 
poses to do. 

Originally, it was our intention to pro- 
pose S. 218 as an amendment to the 
pending measure. However, on the as- 
surance from the chairman—and I hope 
that we can obtain such assurance—that 
the committee will undertake a study of 
the gray area such as I have mentioned 
in which the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has not heretofore exercised juris- 
diction, to determine whether or not the 
Federal Power Act was ever intended to 
apply in such cases, we will not do so. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
yield back whatever time is left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time to be yielded back. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
mn ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BREWSTER (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a live pair with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee}. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from New 
Mexico | Mr. Montoya], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
on Official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Anperson], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] is ab- 
sent on official business, and, if present 
and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 5, as follows: 


INo. 239 Leg.] 
YEAS—86 
Aiken Hart Mundt 
Allott Hartke Murphy 
Bartlett Hayden Muskie 
Bass Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bayh Neuberger 
Bennett Holland Pearson 
Bible Prouty 
Boggs zye Proxmire 
Burdick Jackson 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, Mass. Ro 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, S. O. 
Carlson Kuchel Scott 
Church Lausche Simpson 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smathers 
Cotton Long, La. 
Curtis Magnuson Sparkman 
Dirksen Mansfield Stennis 
Dodd McClellan Symington 
Dominick McGovern adge 
Douglas McIntyre Thurmond 
Eastland McNamara Tower 
Ellender Metcalf dings 
Ervin Miler Wiliams, N.J. 
Fannin Mondale Williams, Del 
Fong Monroney Yarborough 
Ful Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Morton Young, Ohio 
Moss 
NAYS—5 
Case Pastore Saltonstall 
Javits Pell 
NOT VOTING—9 
Anderson Gore McGee 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Montoya 


Clark McCarthy Russell, Ga. 


So the bill (S. 1459) was passed, as 
follows: 
S. 1459 
An act to amend the Federal Power Act, as 
amended, in respect of the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission over co- 
operatives financed by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Federal Power Act 
Amendment of 1965. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (f) of section 201 of the 
Federal Power Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) No provision in this part shall apply 
to, or be deemed to include, the United 
States, a State or any political subdivision 
of a State, or any agency, authority, or in- 
strumentality of any ome or more of the 
foregoing, or any corporation which is wholly 
owned, directly or indirectly, by any one or 
more of the foregoing, or any cooperative or 
nonprofit membership organization which is 
financed by the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, or any officer, agent, or employee of 
any of the foregoing, acting as such in the 
course of his official duty, unless such provi- 
sion makes specific reference thereto.” 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Federal Power Act, 
as amended, in respect of the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission over 
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cooperatives financed by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate has just passed S. 1459, an act 
which amends the Federal Power Act by 
adding cooperatives and other nonprofit 
membership organizations financed by 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
to the number of organizations expressly 
exempted from the regulatory jurisidic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 
It is noteworthy that the proponents 
and opponents of this measure each 
presented their views with such clarity 
and persuasiveness. 

The bill was skillfully managed by the 
distinguished and very capable senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. A number of Senators shared 
his views and argued for passage with 
equal ability; these included the Sera- 
tors from Florida [Mr. HoLianp and Mr. 
SmatHers], the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], and 
the junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING]. Opponents of the bill, no- 
tably the very able senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], were equally capable in pre- 
senting their views. 

In short, the Senate’s work on this 
bill was a model of this body’s delibera- 
tive style, and I commend the individual 
Senators primarily involved in discus- 
sion of this bill, as well as this entire 
body, for the typically careful treatment 
of this measure. 


BROADENING OF VESSEL EX- 
CHANGE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 
5104) OF THE MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 361, S. 2069. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2069) to broaden the vessel exchange 
provisions of section 510(i) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1963, to extend such 
provisions for an additional 5 years, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment, on page 
2, after line 10, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. Subsection (i)(9) of section 510 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed (46 U.S.C. 1160(1) (9) ), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(9) No tanker vessels shall be traded out 
under the provisions of this subsection un- 
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less it has been determined by the Secretary 
of Commerce: 

“(A) After consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Defense that the vessel is no longer 
required in the reserve fleet for national de- 
fense purposes; and 

“(B) That the vessel will be operated only 
in the domestic trade for a period of at least 
five years from the date of acquisition; and 

“(C) That the vessel will not be employed 
in the tanker vessel trade for five years from 
the date of acquisition.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of 
section 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) The traded-in vessels shall have been 
owned by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States, documented under the laws of the 
United States, and shall not have been op- 
erated with operating-differential subsidy 
under title VI of this Act by the applicant 
or any affiliate of the applicant for at least 
three years immediately prior to the date 
of the exchange.” 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (9) of subsection (1) of 
section 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(9) Tanker vessels may be traded out 
under the provisions of this subsection only 
for nontanker use.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (i) of section 
510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 1160(i)), is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By striking out “within five years from 
the date of enactment of this Act war-built 
vessels (which are defined for purposes of 
this subsection as oceangoing” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: before July 5, 
1970,”. 

(2) By striking out “during the period be- 
ginning September 3, 1939, and ending Sep- 
tember 2, 1945)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: before September 3, 1945,”. 

(3) By inserting immediately before the 
the words “owned by the United States“ the 
following: (which are defined for purposes 
of this subsection as oceangoing vessels of 
one thousand five hundred gross tons or over 
which were constructed or contracted for by 
the United States shipyards during the period 
beginning September 3, 1939, and ending Sep- 
tember 2, 1945)”. 

SEC. 2. ph (1) of subsection (i) of 
section 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The traded-in vessels shall have been 
owned by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States. documented under the laws of the 
United States, and shall not have been 
operated with operating-differential subsidy 
under title VI of this Act by the applicant 
or any affiliate of the applicant for at least 
three years immediately prior to the date of 
the exchange.” 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (9) of subsection (i) of 
section 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(9) Tanker vessels may be traded out 
under the provisions of this subsection only 
for nontanker use.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate Committee on 
Commerce be discharged from further 
consideration of H.R. 728, and that the 
Senate immediately proceed to consider 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, what is the bill? 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President 
what is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. A House companion 
measure to S. 2069 was reported on fa- 
vorably by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce on June 28, 1965, and is listed 
as No. 361 on the Senate Calendar. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What is its 
subject matter? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Vessel exchange. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
Senators are still in the Chamber, I 
should like to query the distinguished 
majority leader as to the program for 
the remainder of the day; and also 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
anticipated that when the Senate dis- 
poses of the pending bill having to do 
with vessel exchange provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act, the Senate will 
then turn, after that bill has been dis- 
posed of, to Calendar No. 526, having to 
do with the act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property to the Board 
— Public Instruction, Okaloosa County. 

We shall clear up other measures which 
we can clear up without controversy, and, 
with the permission of the Senate, will go 
over until Monday, if action is completed 
on all these measures. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
good to hear that the majority leader 
wishes to take action on Calendar No. 
526, House bill 4905, when action is com- 
pleted on the pending bill. Does that 
mean we will continue until we finish it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I did not say that, 
but that is my hope. If we do finish it, 
we will go over until Monday. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If, however, it should 
go into tomorrow, will the Senate go 
over until tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I presume 80. 
That was a hope. I did not say Les.“ I 
said “I presume so.” I am not certain. 


BROADENING VESSEL EXCHANGE 
PROVISIONS OF SECTION 510(i) OF 
THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 
1936 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill S. 2069, to broaden vessel ex- 
change provisions of section 510(i) of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska that the Committee on 
Commerce be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of H.R. 728? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill H.R. 728, 
to amend section 510 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, H.R. 
728 is the House companion measure to 
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S. 2069 which was reported favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce 
on June 28, 1965. 

I move, therefore, to strike everything 
after the enacting clause in H.R. 728, 
and to substitute in lieu thereof the text 
of S. 2069 as reported favorably by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, is the Senator from Alaska 
going to give the Senate an explanation 
of the bill, so that we may know whether 
the bill should pass? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am approaching 
it slowly because of frequent interrup- 
tions now and then, but first I would 
hope that the motion may be adopted. 

This bill, H.R. 728, as amended, will 
broaden the vessel exchange provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and 
extend the program for an additional 5 
years. This program was initiated in 
1960 to assist in the modernization and 
upgrading of the nonsubsidized merchant 
marine fleet, particularly those in the 
tramp and dry bulk cargo trades. These 
unsubsidized operators have not been 
able to participate in the vessel construc- 
tion subsidy program because of a failure 
on the part of the Maritime Administra- 
tion to approve any applications for con- 
struction subsidy for any operators other 
than those receiving an operating differ- 
ential subsidy in the liner trade. 

The program to date has been suc- 
cessful. The Government has exchanged 
53 ships in the reserve fleet determined 
to be surplus to our defense or other 
needs for 57 obsolete ships in the non- 
subsidized fleet. On the basis of this 
exchange, the Government has received 
approximately $4 million and the indus- 
try has spent about $100 million in addi- 
tional ship construction and conversion 
work. 

The bill, as amended, is supported by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
committee amendments will expand the 
program to permit tankers to be ex- 
changed which have heretofore been 
exempt. This addition should make a 
substantial contribution to the fleet 
since there are approximately 50 T-2 
tankers in the national defense reserve 
fleet that could be converted into good 
bulk carriers and used in the domestic 
and foreign commerce. I sincerely hope 
that the Senate will act swiftly on this 
legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
suggest that we discuss the bill before 
the motion is adopted. I would rather 
hear the explanation first. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would prefer it the 
other way round. All I am asking is 
that the bill be laid before the Senate 
and then be discussed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Has not 
the bill been placed before the Senate? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have offered the 
text of the Senate bill, S. 2069, as pro- 
posed to be amended, in the nature of a 
substitute, for H.R. 728, which is now 
pending. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It was 
my understanding that the Senator said 
they were the same. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. No; they are not 
identical. I shall explain why they are 
not. I shall tell the Senator what the 
differences are. It would be well, how- 
ever, if we could have the text of the 
Senate bill before us. I am sure the 
Senator from Delaware is familiar with 
the text of the Senate measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As one 
who has some grave questions about the 
merits of the Senate measure it is pos- 
sible I may like the House bill. Before 
we substitute the Senate measure I 
would like to have the Senator explain 
what the differences are. Perhaps I may 
have no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I shall explain the 
text of the House bill. It contains a pro- 
vision that the tankers may be taken 
from the reserve fleet of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and be used only in the do- 
mestic trade, but not for the carriage of 
petroleum products; they would have to 
be used for the carriage of dry bulk com- 
modities. 

The Senate bill provides that these 
tankers may be brought out of the re- 
serve fleet and used for the same pur- 
pose that I have described, both in for- 
eign and domestic trade. Also, in the 
House bill the tankers could be brought 
out of the reserve fleet and used as tank- 
ers in the Great Lakes. I should em- 
phasize, to give the Senator as much in- 
formation as I have on the subject, that 
on the Great Lakes, and there only, tank- 
ers from the reserve fleet could be used 
for the transportation of petroleum 
products. Those are two of the essen- 
tial differences between the bills. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As they 
are brought out of the reserve fleet, my 
question is, under what formula will they 
be taken out of the reserve fleet? Will 
it be the formula that is based on the 
depreciated domestic sales price, or will 
the world valuation be the controlling 
factor? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The formula which 
will be used by the Maritime Administra- 
tion will be determined by that Admin- 
istration as an executive function under 
the law. My understanding is that this 
formula has been used for years. It has 
been changed from time to time, but at 
the present time, according to the in- 
formation supplied to me, the price of a 
ship is determined by an averaging, tak- 
ing into account the domestic price for 
a ship of a particular class and the 
world price for a ship of a particular 
class, and averaging the prices. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Would 
the Senator be so kind as to give us the 
exact mathematical result of those two 
formulas? We can understand dollars 
and cents better than we can the lan- 
guage of a formula. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Delaware, 
but I had some difficulty in getting 
through high school algebra. My doing 
so was an act of kindness on the part of 
the teacher. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I cannot 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Perhaps it is just as 
well. 

I am not in a position to give any 
mathematical formula other than the 
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one in the law that might be used now, 
might have been used in the past, or 
might be used in the future by the Mari- 
time Administration. That is an execu- 
tive function, not mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator cannot give the mathematical 
results, perhaps we should delay action 
and do a little more studying of-the bill. 
After all, I do not see how we can act on 
the advisability of extending the measure 
unless the committee knows how the 
law has been interpreted heretofore. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know a little about 
how the law has been interpreted and 
whas the results have been. If the Sen- 
ator will consent to the adoption of the 
motion, I think we can get down to brass 
tacks and discuss the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
reason I raised that question—and this 
is the reason I wish to get it straight 
now—is that it was called to my atten- 
tion that under the present law as it is 
being administered, there are two formu- 
las, one taking into consideration the 
depreciated price as determined under 
the Ship Sales Act as related to the do- 
mestic program, and another formula 
under which the Maritime Commission 
takes into consideration the world price 
as the valuation of such vessels. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is not correct. 
This is a determination made by the 
Maritime Administration, not Maritime 
Commission. Neither the Congress nor 
any segment of it, including the Com- 
merce Committee, which has general 
charge of legislation of this character, 
instructs the Maritime Administration as 
to the interpretation of the formula ‘t 
shall use. The Congress, in the law, said 
to the Maritime Administration and to 
the world: 

The allowance for an obsolete vessel shall 
be the fair and reasonable value of such ves- 
sel as determined by the Maritime Admin- 
istration. 


The Congress did not state the detail 
methods the Commission should use to 
arrive at this determination, but set out 
general guidelines only. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. A cou- 
ple of years ago the Congress expanded 
that guideline, and at the time I raised a 
question as to the advisability of the step. 
I said then that when the Maritime 
Commission was authorized to take into 
consideration the world valuation of 
these ships the taxpayers would lose. I 
cite a specific example. A copy of this 
report was sent to the Senator from 
Alaska. I should like to show just how 
the dual formula works, because it is 
easier to understand dollars and cents 
better than the language of the proposal. 

In 1940 we constructed a ship, the 
Mormacport, and it cost $2,507,989. 
Now, under the Ship Sales Act we sold 
that ship to the Moore-McCormack 
Lines, Inc., for $1,380,309.19. That 
transaction took into consideration, sup- 
posedly, the differential between the cost 
of constructing the ship in American 
shipyards and in foreign shipyards. 

The ship was constructed and sold in 
the early 1940’s—this same ship which 
cost $2.5 million—for $1,330,000. 

After the Moore-McCormack Lines had 
used the ship about 16 to 18 years, or 
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until 1958, they traded her back in; but 
instead of using the domestic formula 
for the depreciated value of the ship, the 
Maritime Commission used the world 
formula basis, and our Government 
allowed them $1,552,000 for the same 
ship, which 18 years ago they had bought 
for $1,380,000. This gave Moore-Mc- 
Cormack $170,000 profit on the ship after 
they had used her for 18 years. Three 
years later, she was traded out again 
under the same act which is now being 
extended; but this time the lower valua- 
tion or the depreciated value according 
to the domestic figures was used, and the 
ship went out of the reserve fleet for 
$227,595. 

To summarize: We paid $2.5 million 
to construct the ship; we sold her im- 
mediately thereafter for $1,380,000; 18 
years later we bought her back for 
$1,552,000; and 3 years later we sold the 
same ship for $227,000. 

That is the way these two formulas are 
working. As I see it the Maritime Com- 
mission is using the higher formula in 
computing the value of the ship being 
traded in to the Maritime Commission 
and is using the lower formula for the 
ships that go out of the Maritime Com- 
mission. The taxpayers are hooked both 
ways. 

The point I am making is that the Con- 
gress should set a guideline and direct 
the use of one formula or the other, be- 
cause as it is, the taxpayers are being 
taken for a ride by the use of such a 
cockeyed formula. 

At the time this dual formula was ap- 
proved by the Congress a few years ago 
I warned that this would be the result. 

There are any number of such exam- 
ples. I have asked the Maritime Com- 
mission to furnish me with a list of ships 
traded in under this most recent act, and 
I asked them to furnish to the Commerce 
Committee a copy of the same report 
which was sent tome. I am advised that 
this report has been sent to the commit- 
tee, and most certainly we should give it 
consideration. 

I fully recognize that a differential sub- 
sidy is needed to provide for the con- 
struction of ships in this country, but if 
later we are to accept these ships in ex- 
change for a better ship out of our re- 
serve fleet, let us use the same mathe- 
matical formula for computing the val- 
uation of the vessel we are taking in as is 
used for the vessel that is going out. Un- 
der the two formulas, the taxpayers are 
being taken for a ride, 

I wonder if the Senator from Alaska 
wishes to comment on that point. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As I recall, back in 
1960 the Senator from Delaware opposed 
the use of the world price as such; and as 
a result of the Senator’s protests, if that 
is the right word, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration modified its procedures, and there 
has not been since October 1960 an inci- 
dent wherein the world price was used as 
the exclusive basis for calculation. 

As I explained previously, there is an 
average price, an average of the domes- 
tic and the restricted world price, but this 
is a very complicated, complex subject, 
and it is easy to become confused—I 
know it is for me—between the ship that 
is traded in by a subsidized operator and 
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the ship that is exchanged by a non- 
subsidized operator. 

This law is basically designed to keep 
as modern a fleet in being as possible for 
the nonsubsidized operator. Such a pro- 
gram serves several useful purposes. For 
one thing, it keeps a more modern Amer- 
ican fleet on the high seas; and for an- 
other thing, it takes out of the reserve 
fleet ships that otherwise might depre- 
ciate greatly in value just lying at an- 
chor, and puts them effectively to work. 
We do not want these ships tied up to 
the dock year after year, We want 
them, whenever possible, out carrying 
American commerce on the high seas. 

I suggest to the Senator that it has not 
always been a case of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration losing money, as it were, al- 
though I think that is probably a bad 
phrase 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true, but we are losing on this deal. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In connection with 
the administration of this law, the pur- 
pose is essentially to keep a strong 
merchant marine. 

The Senator has given one example, 
an instance which I shall not try to de- 
fend, because I do not know any of the 
facts. I have here a table showing sev- 
eral cases in which the Government 
profited. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I in- 
tend to discuss some more cases; do not 
worry about that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I was confident the 
Senator would. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator that we want to keep 
a strong merchant marine, but we also 
want to keep a strong Federal Treasury, 
and one does not keep a strong Federal 
Treasury by selling a $2.5-million ship 
for $1,380,000 immediately after she is 
constructed, then buying her back 18 
years later and paying the operator 
$250,000 more than she was sold for 18 
years previously, and then turning 
around 3 years later and selling the same 
ship for a quarter of a million. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator in- 
sists upon talking about that one case. 
That case happened in 1958. We will 
come to some other cases I have in mind. 

But I assure the Senator that it is not 
my purpose today to seek to act as at- 
torney in fact for the Maritime 
Administration. 

I merely wish to see this act extended 
because I believe it is in the best interests 
of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
find fault with the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Congress passed these formulas. 
If it does it again the same thing will 
occur. 

The Senator said he did not think 
there had been such an occurrence since 
1960. The particular transaction we are 
discussing took place in April 1961. I 
shall cite another incident that took 
place in 1964 under ihe same proposal, 
and the same information was submitted 
to the Senator from Alaska. The ship 
in this instance was the Cherubim. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What was the name 
again? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Cheru- 
bim. This ship was constructed in Octo- 
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ber 1942 at a cost of $3,129,578. The ship 
was sold in 1948 for $109,159.49. 

In 1964, 16 years later, the Govern- 
ment took the ship back and paid 
$460,000 for her. It was a trade-in 
allowance. This was four times as much 
as she was sold for 16 years earlier. 
That was because she was sold under 
one formula and traded back under the 
world formula. 

The company that traded the ship in 
in April of 1964 for $460,000 traded her 
for another vessel. The vessel that was 
obtained in exchange was the Marine 
Falcon, built in 1945 at a cost of 
$8,474,792. 

In 1964 the company got this ship from 
the reserve fleet for $407,000, $53,000 less 
than the Government allowed them for 
the 18-year-old ship that they had orig- 
inally bought for $109,158.49. 

I recognize that we want to keep a 
strong merchant marine, but we do not 
trade a second-hand Ford for a Cadillac. 

The Great Society is noted for its 
give-away programs, but this operation 
has such a Texas twist that it can more 
properly be labeled a “pay to take it.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would like to have 
a 1920 Ford, and I would be willing to 
bet that I could trade it for a real good 
Cadillac plus plenty of cash. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Perhaps 
the Senator could, but are we proposing 
to put these ships in the Smithsonian 
museum? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. We are trying 
to get them out of the “museum,” which 
is the reserve fleet, and put them to work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We had 
in the reserve fleet a ship that had orig- 
inally cost $8,500,000. We took this ship 
out of the reserve fieet and sold her for 
$407,000. In the exchange we paid 
$460,000 for a vessel we had sold 16 years 
earlier for $109,000. 

I yield to the Senator to hear whatever 
comment he wishes to make with respect 
to that trade. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will make this 
comment. Ships depreciate, as do auto- 
mobiles, but ships are restored at a price 
and in a manner that automobiles, ex- 
cept those that are antiquated, are not. 

The value of a merchant vessel is alto- 
gether or at least principally dependent 
upon world conditions, granting that the 
ship is in reasonably good condition. 

The 1958 case that the Senator dis- 
cussed at some length had to do with a 
situation immediately after Suez, when 
the prices of merchant ships everywhere 
skyrocketed, and the market was up and 
down, probably more than any other time 
in the American economy. Undoubted- 
ly, a ship is worth a great deal of money. 
Then next it is difficult to give away. 

There have been other instances in 
the aviation industry, for example. We 
all remember that at one time DC—4’s 
were a drug on the market. It was hard 
for an owner to dispose of one at a 
reasonable price. Suddenly, about a 
year ago, there was a big demand for 
DC-4’s, and prices went up manifold. 

I suggest to the Senator from Dela- 
ware that as our need for shipping in 
Vietnam increases, as almost inevitably 
it will, this condition will have an effect 
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on increasing the price of merchant 
vessels, not only domestic but generally. 

The Maritime Administration, realiz- 
ing its responsibilities in obtaining fair 
appraisals dependng upon market con- 
ditions, which may vary greatly one year 
to the next, as I have suggested, does not 
say to one of its own employees, “Go 
down and look at the Alaska Mail,“ for 
example, “and tell us how much we 
ought to pay for the ship or what its 
value ought to be when it is exchanged.” 

No. The Maritime Commission does 
not operate in that way at all. I am 
informed that the Maritime Administra- 
tion appoints three men who are not 
connected with the Government, men 
who are experts in shipping matters, men 
who are independent appraisers. They 
agree upon a price, and convey that 
price to the Maritime Administration. 

Someone might ask—not in every 
case—if it could be guaranteed that all 
the appraisers are drawn widely from 
all over the country, and produce affi- 
davits to prove that in every situation 
they are honest and honorable men. 
But what would happen if the apprais- 
ing group were to offer too much or too 
little by any wide margin for a ship to 
be exchanged in or exchanged out? 

Every competing company in the 
American merchant marine would be 
sensitive to that fact immediately and 
would protest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And 
they would be after some percentage part 
of the spoils, I suppose. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I doubt that. That 
is an unkind statement concerning the 
men operating an important industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator in justifying this particular 
transaction pointed out that I overlooked 
what happened in the Suez area. What 
was happening in the Suez Canal area 
in 1964 when this particular transaction 
occurred that I overlooked? I do not 
recall any international incident in the 
Suez area in 1964 which would have 
necessitated our paying $464,000 for a 
ship we had sold 16 years earlier for 
$109,000. But even if that occurred on 
the same day with the same company, 
they were given a ship out of the reserve 
fleet that had originally cost $8,479,000, 
for only $470,000. The point I am mak- 
ing is that it appears in computing trade- 
in values of the ships world-price factors 
are being taken into consideration. 

In computing the price of the ships 
taken out of the fleet they use the lower 
formula. Certainly there only one 
formula is needed. We cannot have a 
dual formula without the taxpayers 
losing. 

These are but two examples. There 
are many more, as the Senator knows. 

To be specific, this company, the 
Waterman Steamship Co., in 1964 traded 
in six vessels. The original construction 
cost of the six ships traded in was ap- 
proximately $18 million. 

They had bought ships at reduced 
prices, however, and used them for the 
past several years. When they traded 
them in they received from the reserve 
fleet six vessels which had cost over 
$53 million when they were constructed. 
Instead of the Government collecting 
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something as the result of this trade-in 
the company will be paid around $350,- 
000. The question I am asking is why 
this should happen. I can understand 
companies trading in obsolete vessels and 
uptrading their fleets, but surely the 
Government should collect instead of 
pay. 

I agree that we need a basic formula. 
However, I believe that we should use 
the same formula to compute the depre- 
ciated value of a vessel being traded in 
that we use to determine the value of the 
vessel being traded out. 

I realize that there will be a depre- 
ciated price on both of them, but let us 
use a similar formula. We cannot use 
the world price on one side of the trans- 
action and the domestic price on the 
other. 

As I have pointed out, if we do we get 
an example such as in the case of the 
Mormacport. This was traded to the 
Government under one formula and put 
in the reserve fleet and then traded out 
on a different formula. 

The mathematical result of that dual 
formula transaction was that a ship 
which originally cost $2,507,989 in March 
1940 was sold that same month for 
$1,380,309.19. Eighteen years later in 
1958, our Government bought the same 
ship back and allowed $1,552,000. Three 
years later they sold her under another 
formula for $227,595. Why? How can 
such transactions be justified even by 
members of the great giveaway society? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL in the chair). The Senator from 
Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
reply to the Senator, I cannot go through 
every case that he might name. I have 
two cases before me now. However, I 
do not have the two that he mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Those 
cases were submitted to the Senator 
over a week ago. The Senator may not 
have examined them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Here is a copy of a 
letter that the Senator was good enough 
to furnish me. It is dated August 15, 
addressed to him, and is signed by Mr. 
Boyd. 

The Senator has said that the Mari- 
time Administration uses different means 
at different times to make computations. 

Let me quote one paragraph which I 
think has great pertinence here. It 
reads: 

Commencing October 1, 1960, the Mari- 
time Administration adopted the policy of 
basic trade-in allowance on the average 
domestic market value and restricted these 
market values as of the date of trade-in. 
The same policy was applied to vessels ex- 
changed under the Ship Exchange Act, ex- 
cept for the exchange involved in military 
type vessels in which cases the values were 
based on domestic market value as of the 
date of exchange. 


It is not fair, in my opinion, for the 
Senator from Delaware to say that dif- 
ferent methods are being used because 
the official statement directed to the 
Senator is that this is the method used 
since October 1, 1960. Of course, there 
will be great fluctuations in the prices. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
However, the point that I make is, Why 
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are the fluctuations always against the 
taxpayers? 

Mr. BARTLETT. They are not al- 
ways. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam like the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. I have gone 
through this matter since the Ship Sales 
Act at the end of World War I, when 
we found ourselves with some 2,000 ships 
that we had built for World War II. 

The irony of this is that because we 
did not pay attention and keep our mer- 
chant marine modernized between World 
War I and World War I, we found that 
we had to furnish our own ocean water 
transportation. So we built all these 
ships in a hurry. 

The Senator from Delaware remem- 
bers that we had some kind of record. 
We were putting out a ship a day at 
that time. After the war was over, we 
found that we had all of these ships 
that we had to put in surplus. We had 
to decide how we could get rid of them. 
We sold them at a bargain counter for 
a while. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct; they were real bar- 
gains. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We sold them to 
foreign interests or to anyone who 
wanted to buy them. Shipping had 
gone down, and the sales were not too 
good. We finally blew the whistle on 
that and cut out the Ship Sales Act be- 
cause we found that the American oper- 
ators, as long as there were bargain 
counters over here and surplus ships, 
would not sharpen their pencils on this 
side and start to build new ships to keep 
the industry modern. 

We have gone along for some years 
and we discover now that we have many 
ships in surplus. They are surplus, just 
as a gun that is obsolete, or a weapon, or 
a building, or any of the things that we 
sell in surplus. On some occasions, we 
get 5 or 10 percent. Even in the case 
of some of our strategic materials, 
we were lucky to get 50 percent, because 
they were obsolete. 

We are trying to encourage the build- 
ing of new ships to modernize the fleet. 
It is not so strange that they are taken 
in at a higher price—I am not familiar 
with all of the transactions—and sold 
at another price. However, it is like a 
car dealer who takes in an old car on 
trade. If he wants to sell a man a new 
car badly enough, he will say that he 
will give him $1,000 credit for a new car. 
He may have to turn around and sell 
for $650 the old car which he took in 
trade in order to sell the new car. 

That is about the way that works. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
think that is a very good explanation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
car dealer would take a loss on what he 
would allow the man for his old car in 
order that he might sell him a new one. 
Some of those figures are widely differ- 
ent. There may have been some good 
reason. If we could have a formula that 
would apply from year to year, I would 
be the first one to agree, and the Senator 
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from Delaware and I would join to- 
gether to say, Let us do it all under this 
formula.” 

However, I do not know of any market 
that goes up and down more than that 
of used ships, particularly after they 
pass a 15-year period. The insurance 
becomes greater, the obsolescence factor 
becomes greater. When shipping is 
tight, they can be used. So they break 
them out and the ships are worth more. 
When shipping goes down and what they 
call, in maritime language, a “tight” gets 
loose again, they are worth nothing. In 
the meantime, we still think that we have 
to keep this rule in order to get them to 
build new ships. 

I believe that sometimes they give 
them too much when they bring them 
back in, but I suppose that it is done in 
order to encourage them. If they get a 
new ship, if they are a subsidized line, 
the subsidy would not be as great as on 
an old one. And we would be moderniz- 
ing the fleet. That is the real problem. 

I do not know where the Maritime 
Commission Administrator would have 
abused this provision. There may be 
some cases. If they have abused the 
provision, these are the people we ought 
to look to. We should find out where the 
abuse has occurred. 

I believe that they could pretty well 
come in, even though, as the Senator 
points out, some of the figures do not 
look so good. They would have some 
justification as to why it was done in 
that way, and why they have these fig- 
ures, and what they should have done 
at the time they did it. 

There are many reasons. In any event, 
it would be better to have these moving 
than to have them lying down in Nor- 
folk or in the graveyard. Not only are 
they worth nothing to us there, but also 
there is a pretty good maintenance cost 
in order to keep these ships active so 
that they can be picked up. 

Isuspect that if the Senator went there 
today and said, “I have an old ship, and 
I would like to trade it in,” he would not 
be buying one. He would be told, “We 
will give you credit, but you have an ob- 
ligation to build a new one.” The Sen- 
ator would have to fulfill that obliga- 
tion or he would not get the credit. That 
all goes into the operating costs and 
subsidies. 

The Senator from Delaware and I have 
had some dispute about this, but they 
cannot get too far out of line. Any time 
the figure gets above 10 percent, there 
is a recapture of the money and it goes 
into the Treasury on the whole opera- 
tion. If too much is obtained, it goes 
on the books, and it is a part of the op- 
eration that determines the overall 
subsidy. 

As the Senator from Delaware pointed 
out, there were some ships, back in the 
early days of the Ship Sales Act, when 
we were selling ships, and then they were 
brought back. That procedure was 
stopped a long time ago. But the fact is 
that we did get rid of a thousand ships 
that we would have had to scrap. 

The Senator talked about a ship that 
cost $1.8 million to build. That was true 
during the war. If they remained there 
or were not disposed of, we would be 
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reaching bloc obsolescence. By that 
term I mean that they were all built 
within a 4- or 5-year period. The scrap 
value is $3,000 or $4,000. 

So a difficult problem is involved. I 
join the Senator from Delaware in what 
he has said. I must say that the last 
two Administrators of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration have had a keen eye. Per- 
haps they cannot justify what they do 
to the satisfaction of the Senator from 
Delaware, or me, but if they did what the 
Senator has said, there was some good 
reason to do it. Perhaps worldwide 
conditions or the condition of the ships 
was responsible. It is the same as the 
situation in which a man wants to buy 
a new car and he says to a salesman, “If 
you give me $1,000 for this $600 car, I 
will pay. cash for the new car.” 

It may be that the financial condition 
of the company to build new ships was 
not as good as that of another, and 
therefore it might give a better deal on 
the trade in. But all such matters are 
looked into. 

I would be perfectly willing to have 
the committee make a thorough ex- 
amination at any time as to the transac- 
tions, but I hope we can continue the 
legislation so we can continue this pro- 
gram, because I think it is in the overall 
interest of the country and the merchant 
marine. I think that is a fair statement 
of the situation. We have been living 
with this problem for a long time. We 
had 2,093 ships as surplus when the war 
ended, which caused some of the figures 
that the Senator mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have listened with interest 
to the remarks of the Senator from 
Washington about the importance of en- 
couraging a trade in on old ships and 
obtaining some new ships. On that 
point I would agree with him, but I call 
his attention to the fact that what we 
are discussing today is trading in old 
ships for old ships, and there is not a 
single instance involving construction of 
a new ship in the examples that were 
submitted. 

This bill before us deals entirely with 
the trade in of old ships for better ships 
presently in our reserve fleet. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I point out that it 
ultimately ends in the construction of 
new ships. It may be trading an old ship 
for an old ship, but it is trading ari old 
ship for one that is not quite as old, so 
the ship may be operated economically 
and feasibly until, under the contract, 
the company must build a modern ship 
for a certain industry. The lines are 
obligated to do that. Otherwise they 
would not get their subsidy. 

Some of the concerns—perhaps not 
the larger ones, but the ones that have 
more financial problems—cannot apply 
to build new ships, but if they could get 
for the old ones ships that will work bet- 
ter, they would be in a better position, 
so that ultimately it would result in the 
building of new ships. We are talking 
particularly about tankers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I can 
understand the desire of the companies 
to upgrade the fleet. I can understand 
the desirability of the Government's en- 
couraging the building of ships and trad- 
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ing in old ships. But as a company 
trades an obsolete and wornout ship for 
a vessel out of the reserve fleet which is 
better the Government is not supposed to 
pay the boot. I repeat, if a firm trades 
an old, obsolete vessel, which it has used 
for a number of years, the Government 
is not supposed to pay him for trading 
her in for a better ship. Where I come 
from, if a person trades a used car for 
another used car which is better, he pays 
the difference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We must consider 
another factor, which is difficult for me 
to analyze figurewise, but to replace a 
certain ship which might have cost $2.5 
million to build 16 years earlier, with a 
new ship would cost $5 or $6 million, be- 
cause costs have increased so much. 
Sometimes the ships are usable and 
sometimes not, but if they can be used 
and the value has increased, the Govern- 
ment ought to take advantage of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
why did they not? Assuming the value 
went up in 16 years, why did the Govern- 
ment sell the ship so cheap? 

This is one transaction that took place. 
We built the vessel in the early 1940’s at 
a cost of over $2.5 million. We sold her 
immediately for $1,380,309.19. Eighteen 
years later we bought her back for $1,- 
552,000. Three years later we sold again 
for $227,595. 

In another transaction the vessel— 
Cherubim—cost $3,129,578 in 1942. In 
1948 we sold this ship for $109,159.49. In 
1964, 16 years later, we accepted this 
Same vessel as a trade-in and allowed 
the company $460,000. To make this 
case even more questionable, on that 
same date in 1964 we gave them the 
vessel Marine Falcon, which had an 
original construction cost of $8,474,792 
in 1945, for only $407,000. For that 
$460,000 allowance, which represented 4 
times what they paid for the ship, we 
gave them out of the reserve fleet a better 
vessel and one which had cost over $8 
million at the time of construction. 

Now, how can anyone possibly justify 
such a transaction—at least I never 
heard of such a deal in private industry. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
know the type of vessel the Senator is 
discussing. Sometimes a vessel may be 
good, but it becomes obsolete for a par- 
ticular use. I remember when the coal 
boats used to go along the Delaware. 
The old Liberty’s could ship coal. 

But there came a time when coal ship- 
ments seemed to be dropping off and the 
ships were not worth what we could 
scrap them for. Then, suddenly, grain 
shipments came along aud their value 
increased again. This is the problem 
we run into. I do not know about the 
particular case to which the Senator 
refers. All I know is about the objective 
of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
evaluate the merits of the bill on how it 
works. These are specific examples fur- 
nished by the Department. 

The Department cited another ex- 
ample in this report, a copy of which 
was sent to the committee. I now refer 
to a vessel which was traded by Calmar 
Steamship Corp. This particular vessel 
they traded in was an old vessel, the 
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William S. Baer, constructed in July of 
1944 at a cost of $1,627,646. This ship 
was sold 2 years later, in 1946, for $556,- 
105.07. In 1964 we allowed $485,000 for 
this vessel, this was $71,000 lower than 
what we had sold her for 18 years earlier. 

But what did this company get in 
exchange when they traded? They re- 
ceived out of the reserve fleet a vessel 
designated as General S. O. Squier that 
had cost us $16,470,000 when it was built 
in 1943, for only $384,100. This means 
that the company traded in a second- 
hand vessel which originally had cost 
$1,600,000 to construct and took out of 
the reserve fleet a vessel which had an 
original cost of $16.5 million, and they 
will collect $100,000 to boot. This is the 
result of using dual formulas. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Those vessels be- 
came about as obsolete as any vessel 
could become after the war. Someone 
got the bright idea, after the war, to 
build them, inasmuch as they were good 
enough to be used for war purposes. 
However, they had no value for com- 
mercial purposes, after the war, in com- 
petition. 

I suspect, although I do not know, 
that the company that got it would have 
to do a lot of remodeling and renovation 
to make this ship commercially feasible. 

This is something like the fellow sell- 
ing used cars. He has so many on his 
lot he would love to get rid of them any 
way he can. Perhaps, on some days, 
it causes so much trouble that he would 
be almost tempted to suggest that all the 
used cars be scrapped and start all over 
again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
point I am making is that if we are going 
to upgrade the fieet—and certainly we 
are not going to downgrade it—if we are, 
we had better stop—but if we are going 
to upgrade the fleet certainly they are 
getting better ships than what they 
trade in. 

What I do not understand is why the 
Government must continuously pay boot 
to take in trade an old, wornout vessel; 
nor do I hear anyone defending this 
type of transaction. Why this is even 
better than participating in the Great 
Society’s poverty program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The better vessel, 
dollar-wise, is not necessarily a better 
vessel for use. I realize that this is a 
problem to understand, that a ship the 
Maritime Commission will consider trad- 
ing could be a better type of ship which 
they could use better for particular kinds 
of trade. We have got the use of both 
of them. The dollar value of ships built 
during World War II and the types of 
ships is not a good criterion, because a 
great many of them were built specifically 
for war purposes and were more costly 
than other ships. Many of them, even 
though they cost more, were actually 
worth less than one which cost less to 
build, such as the C-3’s, the C-4’s, which 
are examples which became much more 
valuable for awhile. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, the 
C-4’s were the best ships, and we prac- 
tically gave them away. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They could com- 
pete. They were built so that a fellow 
would be in a better competitive position 
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commercially. Some ships were built 
which were not worth anything for 
commercial operation. 

Let me close with this comment to the 
Senator from Delaware, that I do not 
know the details. We could not possibly 
go down there and look at every single 
ship. We leave that up to the 5 intelli- 
gent, honest persons who know the 
merchant marine, the administrator, and 
the Secretary of Commerce. But I 
would be sure that in the cases that the 
figures might look bad, they do have a 
real explanation, so far as our viewpoints 
are concerned, as to why they did it, at 
that time, and under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. AllIam 
suggesting is that we should have in the 
law and what the committee should re- 
port, is a bill which would provide a 
single formula. Congress has this re- 
sponsibility. We should use the same 
formula in evaluating the worth of a 
ship being traded in as we use to de- 
termine the value of the ship which is 
being traded out. These transactions oc- 
cur all at the same time. 

Where we made a mistake is in em- 
powering the Maritime Commission to 
use a world value in one instance and 
then authorizing them to use a lower 
formula to value our own merchandise 
being sold. 

I have another example here, the 
Waterman Steamship Co. This vessel, 
the Warren, was built in 1943 at a cost 
of $3,008,573. We sold her in 1947 for 
$957,818. We bought her back as a 
trade-in in 1964 for $505,000. When we 
took her back we gave the company that 
same day, out of the reserve fleet, the 
Marine Cardinal which had cost $8,- 
940,583. The valulation on that vessel, 
traded out in 1964, was placed at $456,000, 
which meant they collected $25,000 from 
the Government. We took back in trade 
a vessel which had been used by a com- 
pany for 17 years and gave them $25,000 
boot plus a vessel out of the reserve fleet 
which cost us three times as much to 
build as the Warren. 

That is what I do not understand. 

I can recognize that some of these 
ships may not be the exact types they 
want. The Senator from Washington 
is correct in his assumption in that re- 
gard. But I do know that those evalua- 
tions are wrong somewhere. 

Another example involving the same 
company the Waterman Steamship Co. 
In 1943, this particular ship, the La 
Salle cost $2,793,457. We sold her in 
1947 for $957,818. We took her back on 
November 10, 1964, as a trade-in and 
allowed them $505,000. In return we 
gave them out of the reserve fleet for 
only $442,100 the vessel Jean LaFitte, 
when constructed in 1945 had cost 
$8,293,345. In this transaction we will 
owe them $62,900. They get a far bet- 
ter ship in return for an old obsolete 
and wornout vessel and still collect some 
difference from the Government. 

I do not understand it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is probably 
all it was worth. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware that the ship cost 
during the war period is not quite an 
accurate figure of what it is worth, or 
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what it would cost, under normal cir- 
cumstances. Those ships were built 
under a crash program. Cost at that 
time was no object—even though it had 
at least 50 percent of the labor con- 
structing the ship working on overtime, 
and in many cases double overtime, so 
that it probably cost 2 or 3 times as much 
as normal, if we were to build the same 
ship under normal conditions. 

Then, some of them were built for spec- 
ifications that might be used for the 
war effort—special gear for unloading, 
and so forth, all of which would cost 
double and triple the amount, in order 
to serve the purposes of the war effort at 
that time. But, so far as commercial 
activity for the same ship would be con- 
cerned, and in competition, after the 
war was over, that went way down. 

Some of them were built in such a way 
that they could be used; others could not 
be used. There is a great variation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But in 
the report, a copy of which was made 
available to your committee, these pay- 
ments were made. I notice that the 
Waterman Steamship Co., altogether in 
1964, traded in six vessels which they had 
obtained from the Government. When 
new the construction of those six ves- 
sels was approximately $18 million. 
They traded these in to the Government 
in 1964 for six other vessels which cost 
nearly $54 million to construct. In ad- 
dition, we shall pay them a difference of 
about $350,000. 

As each company upgrades its fleet the 
U.S. Government has no business paying 
boot for the exchange of old vessels for 
better vessels out of the reserve fleet. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator from 
Delaware has left the implication, at 
least with me, that if a vessel that is ex- 
changed in is worth more than the ves- 
sel that is exchanged out, the man who 
puts it in gets the difference in cash 
from the Government. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He may 
not get the difference in cash, but he gets 
credit which has the same result, and I 
will call it cash. I do not say that a 
check is actually written for the amount. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The law provides: 
“No payment shall be made by the 
United States to the owner of a traded 
in vessel in connection with any ex- 
change under this subsection.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; 
but what is the difference if it is a credit 
to his account. At a later time he can 
use this credit, plus interest. 

I do not believe that the Senator from 
Alaska means to say that the mere fact 
that they did not exchange checks means 
that the new owner does not ultimately 
get the 853,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is precisely 
what I mean. The owner receives 
neither cash nor credit. He does not get 
the $53,000 in any form. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
take either one on such a cockeyed trade 
as these transactions represent. 

I cite two more transactions, both in- 
volving the Waterman Steamship Co. or 
the McLean Industries. 

In the first transaction Waterman 
traded in the vessel the Warrior. The 
Warrior was constructed in 1943 at a cost 
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of $3,046,534 and was sold that same year 
for $967,768. In 1964 Waterman, as the 
owner of this vessel, traded her in to the 
Government for an allowance of $495,000. 
In exchange the company received out of 
the reserve fleet a much better vessel, the 
Marine Tiger. This latter ship was con- 
structed in 1945 at a total cost of $10,- 
899,242. In 1964 as a part of this trade 
the company received this vessel at a 
price of $445,000, or $50,000 less than they 
were allowed for their old, obsolete ship. 

The other transaction involved the 
Waterman Steamship Co.’s trade of the 
Wacosta for the newer and better vessel 
the Marine Shark. The Wacosta was 
constructed in 1944 at a cost of $2,816,- 
596. In 1946 this vessel was sold by the 
Government for $967,768. The Water- 
man traded this vessel in on November 
10, 1964, and was allowed $505,000. In 
return there was transferred to Water- 
man out of the reserve fleet the Marine 
Shark at a depreciated valuation of 
$439,000, or $66,000 less than they were 
allowed for the Wacosta. The Marine 
Shark when originally built in 1945 had 
cost $9,328,264. 

In each of these examples Waterman 
was substantially upgrading its fleet by 
trading in worn out, obsolete vessels for 
much better ships, and in each case it was 
collecting a difference from the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The point made by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAc- 
nuson] is all important here. These 
ships were built during wartime at enor- 
mous cost. They had to be built. We 
needed a huge fleet. They then went 
into the reserve fleet. The prices de- 
preciated, and they varied. The Senator 
has referred time and time again to the 
Mormacporf, which was traded in in 
1958. The Suez influence was very strong 
then. It was not felt when the ship was 
traded out. Let us not understand for a 
moment that these ships that come out 
of the reserve fleet are all spick-and-span 
ships and ready to go. That is not the 
case. Fifty-three ships have come out 
of the reserve fleet under this program, 
and they have been declared as not being 
necessary for national defense purposes. 
In the trade, 57 ships have come in. All 
those ships, when they went to the new 
owner were not ready for operation. The 
owners spent in total under the program 
just about $100 million in conversion and 
in construction, thus benefiting the econ- 
omy and shipyards and allied industries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is correct, but the new owner got an al- 
lowance on the negotiated price to take 
care of the estimated cost of every bit of 
that $1 million. They start out by writ- 
ing down this first price agreed on by the 
estimated cost to bring the ship into 
condition. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not understand 
what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They 
got an allowance from the base price for 
the amount that it was estimated it 
would take to put the ship in condition. 
I will use a specific example. To show 
how this works I cite the example of 
the American South African Lines. That 
company in 1948 bought two vessels from 
the reserve fleet. The first vessel, the 
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Del Argentine, had cost $3,163,146, and 
the second vessel, the Del Brazil, cost 
$3,129,120. The total cost was about 
$6.25 million. After the ships were as- 
signed to this company they started to 
deduct the expenses they thought the 
company would have to undertake to put 
them into the commercial trade. When 
they got through figuring the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has exactly $34,000 for both 
vessels left. That is all the Government 
collected for both ships. How ridiculous 
can we get? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In other words, the 
Senator informs the Senate that the 
reference to two of these ships that have 
been exchanged out the United States has 
paid for the total conversion costs? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Cer- 
tainly, and more. The United States, in 
selling the ships, not only made an al- 
lowance for the conversion costs, but they 
almost paid the company to take them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is news to me, 
I must confess. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
surprised that the Senator should say 
that, being a member of the committee 
which reported the legislation approving 
these giveaway transactions. 

A complete report was compiled show- 
ing how they were sold. The two ships 
are the Del Argentina and the Del Brazil. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is not 
referring to the Ship Sales Act, is he? 
That is not what we are discussing now. 
On ships exchanged in under the vessel 
exchange program by operators in the 
foreign or domestic trade and on ships 
exchanged out owned by the Govern- 
ment, the valuation process since 1960 
has been the same. In both instances 
fair market value is the rule and on both 
vessels traded-in and those traded-out, 
the basic valuation is reduced by that 
amount necessary to place the vessel in 
class. This is true of vessels traded-in as 
well as vessels traded-out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator asked about getting rid of the 
ships under the Ship Sales Act and 
whether they made an allowance. The 
answer is yes. We are talking about the 
traded-in vessels. They make an allow- 
ance on all of these trade-ins. 

Mr. BARTLETT. When the Senator 
states that the Government paid the cost 
of conversion, he is referring, as I now 
understand, only to ships of the military 
type. I knew that that was in the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; I 
am referring to any ship that goes out of 
the reserve fleet. The Government takes 
into consideration an estimate of the 
amount that it will take to bring the ship 
into shape so that it can be used. That 
is taken into consideration in the final 
price. If, for example, the Government 
starts out with a price for the ship of $1 
million, and if it estimates it will take 
$750,000 to put it into operation, the net 
price will be $250,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 95 
percent correct. That surely is consid- 
ered in the negotiations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the point I am making. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They take into 
consideration what it takes the oper- 
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ator to put the ship into operation. That 
is part of the negotiation. 

i rn WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
t is. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is a 
part of it. I am not now debating the 
question of the merits of the 1936 Ship 
Sales Act. What I am debating here is 
the two formulas under which they can 
now trade those vessels in. They can 
use the world valuation of the ship in 
one case and the lower formula in an- 
other. 

With a war in Vietnam, there will be 
an accelerated trading in and out of these 
vessels. The Government ought to use 
the same formula in determining the 
value of the vessel that is being traded 
out as when traded in—compute them 
on the same formula. That is the point 
I am making. Let the Government get 
what these ships are worth. I wonder 
whether, in order to clear this matter 
up, the Senator would be willing to ac- 
cept an amendment specifying that the 
Commission would have to use the same 
formula in computing the value of the 
vessel that is traded in as is used on the 
vessel that is traded out. 

With a war in Vietnam these vessels 
in our reserve fieet now have a real value. 
Let the taxpayers make some money on 
them for a change. 

What I object to is the Government’s 
paying a difference on each trade as the 
operators upgrade their fleets. I believe 
that the Government ought to be collect- 
ing the “boot” rather than paying it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Basically I am in 
agreement with the Senator regarding 
the same method of valuing vessels 
traded in and traded out. This they are 
doing now, but I had not previously heard 
the language of the proposed amend- 
ment. I do not know how practical it 
would be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
proposed amendment is as follows. We 
would add a new section, as follows: 

Section 4. Paragraph 3 of subsection (i) 
of section 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“The value of a vessel when traded out 
shall be calculated in the same manner as 


its value was determined when it was traded 
In 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, if 
the chairman will agree, the committee 
will accept the amendment and take it 
to conference. But I wish to add a word 
of caution. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the amendment in 
detail. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
trying to establish a principle of pro- 
tecting the Government. The Govern- 
ment should use the same formula in 
computing the value of a vessel traded 
in as it uses in computing the value of a 
vessel when it goes out of the reserve 
fleet. That is the principle which should 
be in the law. The Senator has said 
that the committee is willing to accept 
the amendment. I should like the un- 
derstanding that such acceptance is not 
merely a token of taking the amend- 
ment to conference. I serve notice that 
if perchance the bill should return to 


Sure 
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the Senate without that amendment I 
would desire to be notified before the 
conference report is considered, at which 
time I will wish to discuss the question 
further. It is indefensible that we do not 
have the same formula for computing 
the value of vessels whether we are trad- 
ing in or trading out. i was suspicious 
at the time we first passed that formula, 
and in opposing the bill I raised the 
poini that our action could result in just 
such a situation as I nave described here 
today. This has to be corrected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to make an 
observation with which I hope the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska will 
agree. I believe that all three of us are 
in agreement on a principle. We do not 
wish the Maritime Administration to be 
playing hanky-panky with sales in and 
out. 

I do not know whether the one formula 
theory, which sounds satisfactory to me, 
is practical for the Maritime Administra- 
tion. If we find that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration can do it in the way 
proposed and can live with the formula, 
we shall be glad to insist upon it in con- 
ference. But if, after examination, we 
should be told that that is not quite the 
way it will work, and that it cannot work 
in the way proposed, we would have to 
tell the Senator from Delaware that we 
could not be too enthusiastic about the 
amendment. We shall have to find out. 
We can accept the amendment now and 
then find out later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. May we 
have the understanding that in the event 
there is any change in the amendment in 
conference which would defeat its pur- 
pose I be notified before the conference 
report is agreed upon? I will then dis- 
cuss the case further and cite some more 
examples. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator will be 
notified. I hope we shall not need to 
notify him, for as I said his basic pur- 
pose is in accord with present practice. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the amendment 
is not practical, we would desire to dis- 
cuss it in the Senate, because we would 
have to explain to the Senator why we 
were told that the amendment was not 
practical. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not wedded to any specific language in 
the amendment. I believe we are in 
agreement on the principle. Let us be 
sure we get the correction in the law. 
The two-formula system has got to go. I 
remember that I opposed that provision 
and objected at the time. I questioned 
the advisability of allowing world valua- 
tions on the trade-ins of those vessels 
which had been sold on the basis of an 
entirely different formula. 

For example, the two vessels that I 
cited as having been sold for $17,000 each 
represent an utterly ridiculous price. 
Almost anyone would agree to that. If 
we are going to sell those vessels out of 
our reserve fleet at ridiculously low prices 
with the provision that they be operated 
under the American flag for the benefit 
of our country we should get them back 
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at the same low formula minus the nor- 
mal depreciation. 

I should like to make an additional 
comment which has nothing to do with 
the pending bill. The Maritime Com- 
mission and the administration ought to 
recognize that passage of this bill in any 
form will not solve the problems of the 
American merchant marine. Unless the 
administration takes more affirmative 
action to get our merchant marine oper- 
ating and to break the strike we had just 
as well start liquidating our entire fleet. 
Why are they so timid when it comes to 
talking to the Maritime Union? 

It is utterly ridiculous to have Amer- 
ican-flag ships tied up for months in 
port while all of our merchandise is 
hauled by foreign ships. 

In line with that problem and on an- 
other problem to which I hope the com- 
mittee will give some consideration, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
published in today’s Wall Street Journal. 

The time is long overdue when Con- 
gress should tackle the real and basic 
problems which confront our merchant 
marine. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

SECRECY ON THE HIGH SEAS 

Though the Committee of European Ship- 
owners and the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion may have been behaving like little boys, 
their bickering has been illuminating. 

What started it all was the publication, 
by Maritime Commission Chairman John 
Harllee, of data on ocean freight rates be- 
tween the United States and Europe. The 

shipowners accused the Commis- 
sion of violating the conditions under which 
they had furnished the information; they 
were under the impression that the rate data 
were to be kept secret. After all, the rates 
are set by groups of foreign and U.S. steam- 
ship lines, which are exempt from antitrust 
laws and operate like private clubs or, to use 
a less polite word, like cartels. And neither 
clubs nor cartels enjoy having their private 
affairs bandied about in public. 

Moreover, release of the rate information— 
which Admiral Harllee denies was improper— 
disclosed what a number of people have been 
saying all along with few hard facts to back 
them up: That it costs U.S. shippers about 
one-third more to send goods to Great Brit- 
ain than it costs British shippers to move 
goods to the United States. With their 
cartel-set rates, for example, shipping com- 
panies collect an average of $35.93 per ton on 
outbound cargo and $27.30 on inbound goods. 
That disparity may exist even when the same 
vessel is involved. 

Since this differential is plainly hard to de- 
fend on any logical grounds, it is easy to un- 
derstand the shipowners’ umbrage at Ad- 
miral Harllee’s revelation. As the admiral 
says, however, There is no place in Ameri- 
can law for secrecy on rates * * * when Euro- 
pean and American steamship operators who 
hold themselves forward as common car- 
riers combine as conferences and are privi- 

+ © * to collectively and anti-com- 
petitively set rates.” 

It’s also pretty doubtful that there should 
be a place in America’s law for international 
cartels that discriminate against its citizens. 
As long as there is, the victims at least should 
have the right to know how badly they’re 
victimized. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
editorial comments on the dual-rate 
system. Ships are charging two rates 
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on the same vessel flying the same 
flag—one rate for hauling American ex- 
ports abroad and a lower rate for bring- 
ing back products from the other side. 
American taxpayers who are subsidizing 
the merchant marine should not be fur- 
ther penalized in this manner. I hope 
the committee will give these broader 
problems its attention. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair.) The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the substitute amendment it is proposed 
to insert the following new section: 

Sec. 4. Paragraph 3 of subsection (i) of 
section 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “The value of a vessel when 
traded out shall be calculated in the same 
manner as its value was determined when 
it was traded in. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
now move the adoption of my amend- 
ment, as amended, which proposes to 
strike everything after the enacting 
clause of H.R. 728 and to substitute the 
language of S. 2069, as proposed to be 
amended and reported by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, as amended 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended, for H.R. 728, which is the 
language of S. 2069, as proposed to be 
amended by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
amendment which I have previously of- 
fered is now a part of the substitute just 
adopted by the Senate, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on the engrossment 
of the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 728), as amended, was 
passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment and request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
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thereon, and that the Chair appoint 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alaska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
presiding officer appointed Mr. Mac- 
nuson, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
Prouty, and Mr. Domnick conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 2069 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
passing H.R. 728, a bill to broaden the 
vessel exchange provisions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 and to extend 
the provisions of that act for a period 
of 5 years, the Senate again demon- 
strated the benefits of bipartisan coop- 
eration. The distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], with 
the able assistance of the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
managed this measure to passage. The 
very able and distinguished Republican, 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WIILLT AMS] persuasively presented his 
amendment and succeeded in having it 
adopted. I congratulate all concerned 
with this measure. 


MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY AND THE 
HAULING OF EXPLOSIVES AND 
DANGEROUS MATERIALS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
little over a year ago a truck loaded with 
over 30,000 pounds of explosives was pro- 
ceeding north on Route 209 in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was a little before dawn when 
its driver heard a popping noise and 
pulled off the road to find that two of his 
tires were flat and one was what he later 
described as warm. Failing to gain help 
from passing motorists, the driver dis- 
connected the trailer from the tractor 
and left the trailer, laden with explosives, 
by the roadside while he drove on in 
search of a telephone. While he was 
away, the warm tire burst into flames, 
and the Marshalls Creek Fire Co. 
rushed to the scene. The trailer was still 
unattended when they arrived. It bore 
no marking to warn them of its contents. 
At approximately 4 a.m. its 2 tons of 
dynamite and 13 tons of nitrocarbo- 
nitrate exploded, killing 6 persons, in- 
juring 13 others, and destroying $600,000 
worth of property. The blast left a 
crater 60 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 10 
feet deep. The blast also resulted in the 
escape of numerous snakes from the 
nearby Pocono Snake Farm, a freak cir- 
cumstance which has made the tragedy 
famous. 

This accident, however, was not a 
freak. It had several features that have 
recently becomes all too common: The 
trailer carried no warning or evidence of 
its explosive and dangerous contents; 
the trailer and its contents had been left 
unattended; and the fire started in the 
vehicle’s tires, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Congress became more aware of 
shortcomings in safety provisions gov- 
erning transportation of explosives and 
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other dangerous materials in the wake 
of the Roseburg, Oreg., explosion in 
August of 1959, when 13 persons were 
killed, 125 were injured, and over $12 
million worth of property was damaged 
or destroyed. In Roseburg, also, a truck 
and trailer hauling high explosives had 
been left unattended. Hearings were 
held before the Commerce Committee. 
At that time, the Commission testified 
that it lacked authority to require pri- 
vate ¿carriers to comply with its regula- 
tions and was having trouble reaching 
all carriers to inform them of its regula- 
tions. It also expressed difficulty in ob- 
taining information needed in judging 
the efficacy of its safety requirements. 

The Conimission had found that over 
60 percent of private carriers checked 
were operating with four or more driver- 
equipment defects. In September of 
1960, Congress passed Public Law 86-710, 
including private carriers of explosives 
under ICC jurisdiction and authorizing 
the Commission to “make all necessary 
orders” and to “prescribe rules, regula- 
tions, and procedure” for effective ad- 
ministration of the Explosives Act and 
to prevent accidents and reduce hazards 
associated with the transportation of ex- 
plosives. 

It has been 5 years since the enact- 
ment of that law, and many of the earlier 
problems have not yet been solved. 

In 1959, over 1 billion pounds of in- 
dustrial explosives were consumed in the 
United States, and an estimated 582 mil- 
lion pounds of them were moved from 
manufacturers’ plants over the public 
highways. In 1963, the most recent year 
for which figures are available, private, 
nonmilitary consumption of explosives 
had reached almost 1% billion pounds 
an increase of nearly 50 percent. Over 
655 million pounds of explosives were 
transported by motor carriers. Con- 
sumption and transportation of flam- 
mable and poisonous compressed gases, 
rocket fuels, and radioactive materials 
have also risen rapidly. 

The ICC initiated proceedings in 
1961—3 years before the Pennsylvania 
accident—to require each private carrier 
to report its name, address, and the num- 
ber of vehicles carrying explosives to the 
Commission and to require all private 
carriers to display conspicuously a warn- 
ing of the nature of the cargo and the 
name of the carrier when transporting 
explosives or dangerous materials. These 
proceedings are still pending before the 
Commission, though finally an exam- 
iner’s report was served on July 22, 1965. 

The average motorist driving along the 
highway may have no way of knowing 
that the truck in front of him is carrying 
explosives or radioactive material; the 
local volunteer or city fire department 
called to put out a seemingly minor fire, 
such as the one last year in Pennsylvania 
or the one 6 years ago in Roseburg, still 
has no warning of possible sudden ex- 
plosion and violent catastrophe. 

Both the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the American Trucking As- 
sociation have attempted to raise safety 
standards and to inform common, con- 
tract, and private carriers of regula- 
tions which apply to them, especially 
when they are carrying explosive and 
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other dangerous materials. The ICC es- 
timates that about 140,000 carriers, op- 
erating more than 2 million vehicles, 
are subject to its safety jurisdiction. Of 
these, approximately 11,000 motor car- 
riers, involving more than 110,000 ve- 
hicles, regularly transport dangerous 
commodities on the public highways. 
The ICC has only 99 full-time field staff 
safety inspectors, and it must rely on vol- 
untary industry compliance. Spot 
checks have shown that many carriers 
are not complying with Commission 
rules, however, and that many others do 
not even know rules exist and apply to 
them. The ICC has succeeded in identi- 
fying and mailing information to only 
about three-quarters of all private car- 
riers. Hundreds of its bulletins are re- 
turned as undeliverable, and the Com- 
mission believes that there is a sizable 
minority of carriers, many of which may 
be transporting explosives, that it has 
not been able to reach. The Commis- 
sion lists over 900 specific articles requir- 
ing identification and labeling, and there 
are thousands more subject to general 
safety rules. With the development of 
new materials in the rapidly expanding 
chemical industry, there is urgent need 
for effective communication between the 
ICC and all carriers. 

The Commission’s roadside safety 
checks are one means of alerting driv- 
ers and carriers to needed safety im- 
provements. These checks cover only a 
small sample of vehicles, however, and 
even this method is not always success- 
ful. Operators who learn of road checks 
in their vicinity may send out only their 
best vehicles first and schedule other ve- 
hicles to pass by the stations while the 
best ones are being checked. In one case 
this June, a plant delayed most of its 
motor shipments until after an ICC 
checkpoint closed, and sent those trucks 
which did leave the plant on expensive 
detours to avoid the checkpoint. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has also noted that tire failure is involved 
in a high proportion of truck accidents. 
I have been deeply disturbed by growing 
evidence of safety deficiencies in orig- 
inal equipment tires installed on pas- 
senger cars. The problems and dangers 
arising from faulty truck tires are dif- 
ferent, but certainly no less serious. 
Truck tires are made for repeated re- 
treading, but smooth treads and under- 
inflation have caused many accidents. 
In a random check of 260 accidents in- 
volving motor carriers it was found that 
154 were caused by tire failure. These 
accidents occurred mainly on high-speed 
turnpikes. More than one-fourth of all 
truck fires originate in tires which may 
burst into flame long after the truck 
has stopped and pulled off the highway. 
Perhaps most ominous, of 22 major fires 
and explosions that have occurred in 
the transportation of explosives over the 
Pi 12 years, 7 have resulted from tire 

res. 

For over 4 years, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had considered ways 
of reducing hazards associated with the 
transportation of explosives and danger- 
ous materials. The recent report of 
ICC Examiner J. Vinskey recommended 
that the Commission require annual re- 
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ports from all private carriers hauling 
these materials, stating name, number of 
vehicles operated, number of vehicles 
used in transporting explosives and other 
dangerous materials, states of operation, 
and accidents where explosives or dan- 
gerous materials were involved. Warn- 
ing devices to alert the driver to loss of 
air pressure in any tire, tire size-weight 
ratios, and tire inspection checks have 
also been suggested in other reports. The 
private carrier organizations have op- 
posed such rules and requirements. 

Motor carriers and their drivers are 
generally among the safest and most con- 
scientious users of our roadways, but 
truck accidents over the past 5 years 
have increased. With the growing 
variety and potency of modern explosives, 
the penalties suffered by the public for 
carriers’ and drivers’ ignorance and 
negligence become ever more severe. 

Mr. President, in 1960 the Congress re- 
affirmed its interest in motor carrier 
safety and instructed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to do all in its power 
to prevent tragic and costly accidents. 
In the intervening 5 years, we have dis- 
covered that there are some carriers 
who do not know of or care about safety 
standards. I urge the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to act promptly in 
promulgating necessary measures to re- 
duce the menace of high explosives and 
dangerous materials transported on our 
Nation’s highways. I call upon the motor 
carrier industry to step up industry self- 
policing and cooperation with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the following material 
printed in the RECORD. 

A summary of the report and order, 
recommended by Henry J. Vinckey, 
Hearing Examiner, ICC, served July 22, 
1965; 

An article written by Cullison Cady, as- 
sociate editor, the Highway User, August 
1965. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Exuisrr 1 
SUMMARY 

In the fulfillment of its duty in the regu- 
lation of motor carriers as to safety matters, 
it is essential and important that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission know and be 
able to communicate with such carriers. 
There is no problem as to the regulated 
common and contract carrier but there is a 
definite need for the establishment of some 
reliable channel of communications with the 
private or unregulated carrier subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s safety 
regulations. Road check surveys conducted 
by the Commission reveal a higher percent- 
age of noncompliance with safety regulations 
among private carriers inspected than regu- 
lated common and contract carriers. In 
Docket No. 33440 “Prevention of Rail-High- 
way Grade-Crossing Accidents Involving 
Railway Trains and Motor Vehicles” 322 ICC 
1 decided January 22, 1964, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission found that the prin- 
cipal offenders, insofar as safety on the high- 
ways and the grade crossing is concerned, is 
the exempt, unregulated, or irresponsible 
carrier. This again shows the need for closer 
Commission supervision of private carriers. 
In order to establish this closer supervision, 
some communication and inspection are es- 
sential if such carriers and their drivers and 
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other agents are reasonably to understand 
and comply with the regulations relating to 
safety and transportation of hazardous 
cargoes. 

In the past, the Commission has been able 
to contact numerous private carriers as a 
result of railroad inspections or by other 
means but it has been a hit and miss prop- 
osition. However, since 1940 the Commis- 
sion has accumulated a list of nearly 68,000 
private motor carriers upon which it has 
served copies of its safety regulations but 
there is no way it can keep this list current 
and up to date. Hundreds of copies of safety 
regulations mailed by the Commission have 
been returned by the Post Office Department 
as nondeliverable presumably because of the 
death or removal of the addressee. It is es- 
sential and important that the Commission 
have the correct names and current addresses 
of these carriers. 

The Commission, the need for 
closer supervision of private carriers trans- 
porting dangerous cargoes, initiated the pro- 
ceeding in Docket No. 3666, order No. 50 by 
issuing its notice of proposed rulemaking 
dated May 4, 1961. The purpose of this pro- 
ceeding was to establish the necessary line of 
communication which has been lacking in 
the past between the private carriers and the 
Commission. 

Under section 77.875, proposed in this pro- 
ceeding, private carriers will report impor- 
tant information to the Commission which 
in turn will supply them with the current 
safety regulations and keep these carriers 
posted on all significant changes in such 
regulations. In addition, the Commission, 
with such information at hand, will be in a 
better position to keep in closer touch with 
such carriers and to enforce its safety and 
dangerous articles regulations. 

Section 77.876 of the proposed regulations 
requires the placarding of vehicles to show 
that they are transporting dangerous car- 
goes. This is a safety measure not only as 
a warning to the public but also to alert the 
Commission’s inspectors that the driver of 
such vehicle should exercise extra care. 

The establishment of better and closer 
communication between the private carriers 
and the Commission by means of the report- 
ing requirement of section 77.875 and the 
placarding requirements of section 77.876, as 
proposed in Docket No. 3666, order No. 50, 
definitely are related to the promotion of 
safety. 

[Prom the Highway User, August 1965] 
SAFETY AND THE ICC 
(By Cullison Cady) 

Safety Is expensive. In terms of personnel, 
vehicle operation, equipment, and communi- 
cations. In fact, the only thing more expen- 
sive than safety is lack of safety. The costs 
of this are measured in blood, death, and 
property damage. This is why the interstate 
trucking industry works hard at safety, why 
public service groups and educators do like- 
wise; and of course why public enforcement 
and regulatory agencies contribute largely 
to it. 

One of the principal agencies which works 
for increasing vehicle safety is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, whose safety regu- 
lations by and large regulate all commer- 
cial passenger and freight vehicles on the 
highways engaged in interstate commerce. 
Today, of all the trucks and buses operating 
in the highways, the ICC estimates that its 
regulations dealing with safety matters are 
applicable to probably 2 million, represent- 
ing well in excess of 140,000 individual firms. 
Some 3.5 million drivers operate these ve- 
hicles. 

THE OLDEST 

The ICC is the oldest and largest of the 
Federal regulatory agencies and, in addition 
to highway transport, regulates railroads and 
other forms of commerce across State lines. 
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The authority for the Commission’s safety 
regulation of highway employees, cargoes, 
and equipment is based in the Federal Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935. At that time the ICC 
established its basic regulations regarding 
drivers and vehicle safety. The following 
year it actually began inspection and en- 
forcement. 

Over the following years the agency has 
worked to develop, modernize, and refine its 
motor carrier safety regulations. To this end 
it has worked closely with the truck and bus 
industries, the insurance industry, highway 
and motor vehicle officials, State and local 
enforcement agencies, and a host of other 
organizations having a stake in highway 
safety. 

Although ICC regulations are enforced in 
the courts, it has been the Commission's basic 
policy to gain acceptance of its regulations 
by means of education, persuasion, and mu- 
tual development. One example of this co- 
operative approach is that its rules with 

to vehicle design and components 
have been widely copied in the States and 

ted in large measure into the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code. 

The safety regulations themselves are is- 
sued in a closely spaced document of some 
70 pages and, in general, cover those areas 
concerning qualifications of drivers and hours 
of service, parts and accessories for safe ve- 
hicle operation, maintenance, accident re- 
porting and the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous cargoes. Many of the 
regulations are the result of accident studies 
which the ICC carries out and reports on 
for the benefit of industry. The Commission 
has an Industry Advisory Committee which 
works with the carriers and the manufac- 
turers to consider equipment proposals and 
their practicality. However, as Abe Mc- 
Gregor Goff, the 1964 Chairman of the Com- 
mission, has stated, “The Commission avoids 
getting into the design business. As far as 
we can, we call for a performance standard, 
specifying what must be done, rather than 
specifying how it is to be done.” 


THE TROOPS 


To insure that its regulations are complied 
with, the Commission each year inspects 
about 48,000 vehicles. Its “first line troops” 
who make these inspections number 225. of 
whom some 50 at any one time are out on the 
highway checking vehicles, drivers and car- 
goes. Highway inspections are confined to 
trucks; buses are inspected at terminals. 

To see how this works in actual practice, 
this magazine joined an ICC inspection 
team working in the vicinity of Bethlehem 
Steel’s Sparrows Point plant near Baltimore, 
Md. The team consisted of seven safety 
inspectors working out of the Philadelphia, 
Pa., office. It covered points on two access 
highways to the plant and, with the excep- 
tion of short intervals, worked from 7:30 a.m. 
to 11 pm. The team was assisted by three 
troopers from the Maryland State police and 
one Baltimore police officer. 

What happens when a vehicle is inspected 
is about as follows: a truck, that by looks or 
sound appears to need inspection, is selected 
from the stream of traffic and is flagged to 
the side of the road by the State policemen. 
It is then given a thoroughly professional 
check by one or more of the safety inspec- 
tors. This check usually takes from 20 
minutes to half an hour, and includes, with 
the cooperation of the driver, an examina- 
tion of the braking and steering systems, the 
coupling of the trailer, the condition of the 
tires, the functioning of the lights and re- 
flectors, the state of the glass and mirrors, 
and the loading and securing of the cargo. 
From the inspectors’ viewpoint this cus- 
tomarily involves the acquisition of a bit of 
highway gravel and axle grease. 

An important, though less time consum- 
ing, part of the inspection is the examination 
of the driver’s daily log, which all drivers are 
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required to keep. This records all time spent 
driving, at stops, sleeping, and off duty, and 
shows the inspectors whether or not the 
driver has had the minimum prescribed 
amount of off-duty time and has exceeded 
the maximum allowed driving time. 


VIOLATIONS LISTED 


While the inspection progresses, a report 
sheet is being filled out. On this sheet all 
violations or deficiencies of the safety regula- 
tions are recorded. These are of two kinds: 
those which will cause the vehicle to be 
categorized as “out-of-service”’—which must 
be attested to as having been corrected by a 
mechanic before the vehicle can continue on 
its way—and those, not so serious as to cause 
the vehicle to be taken out of service on the 
spot, but which must be attested to by the 
carrier as having been corrected within 15 
days. Whatever the result, the driver is 
given a copy of the report on which the 
written findings of the inspector are recorded, 
and which in turn must be passed along to 
his company and returned to the ICC. 

While this is going on, the State police 
examine the driver's permit, the vehicle's reg- 
istration certificate and the vehicle’s gen- 
eral condition. If any of these are found 
to be deficient the driver may be charged 
and arrested under State law. 

During the time we observed this process, 
several vehicles were “grounded” by the ICC 
inspectors, one vehicle was found to be 
“unsafe” by the State troopers, and one 
driver was discovered to be operating under 
an expired permit. The ICC inspectors can 
“ground” drivers for certain physical defects, 
for being too fatigued, or for being under 
the influence of drugs or stimulants. 

The ICC is particularly alert to the proper 
loading of heavy or unusually dangerous car- 

During our stay at the check-point 
no offenses of this nature turned up. 


NOT ALL 


By no means all vehicles suffer from these 
deficiencies. However, it was a rare vehicle 
which had no deficiencies at all, however 
small, such as a cracked or obscured taillight. 

Such things of course can develop, no 
matter how good the maintenance operation 
may be back at the carrier’s terminal. Never- 
theless, it is well known—though tacitly— 
that some of the bigger and more efficiently 
operated companies’ vehicles run many fewer 
deficiencies per vehicle than is true of some 
of the marginally operated vehicles or those 
operated by the less responsible carriers. As 
William C. Savage, chief safety inspector of 
the ICC team said, “If all the vehicles were 
kept like those of some carriers, we would 
lose our jobs—the violations would be so 
minor.” 

Asked what it took to qualify for being 
an ICC safety inspector, Mr. Savage explained 
that in his own case, as in others, he had 
been a State trooper and had taken ICC's 
6 months’ orientation program, including 
2 weeks’ intensive training in heavy vehicle 
maintenance. “Another thing, you know,” 
he said, “all of us have a mechanical aptitude 
and we get to know what to look for.” 

The working time of a safety inspector is 
n.t devoted entirel; to on-the-road vehicle 
inspections. Usually only about half of his 
time is so spent—customarily during the 
good weather months of the year. The re- 
mainder is largely spent processing reports 
and to various carriers about safety 
problems which inspections have revealed. 
It is relatively rare that he spends much 
time in court action, for with the ICC this 
is a last resort, and is only entered into in 
rare cases of extreme recalcitrance. 

OBSERVATION 

E. G. Cox, chief of the ICC's Section of 
Motor Carrier Safety, in discussing the work 
in this field observed: “The importance of 
the motor carrier safety work of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission stems from the 
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fact that it was the first and still essentially 
the only direct Federal regulation of safety 
of vehicles and their drivers on the Nation’s 
highways.” 

Mr. Cox was emphatic about not over- 
looking the importance of the driver in 
keeping accidents to a minimum. “Al- 
though road checks emphasize vehicle con- 
ditions which have been shown to be of 
great importance, it should not be over- 
looked that the Commission's duties and 
practices in this field relate equally to 
drivers. The Commission’s qualification of 
drivers requirements, the maximum of hours 
of service standards, the frequent physical 
reexaminations, and the obligation of car- 
riers to investigate a driver’s past record, all 
have been shown to be vitally important in 
accident investigations. 

“The extent to which driver practices, 
sometimes combined with vehicle conditions, 
are important is shown by data released by 
the Commission on the basis of accident re- 
ports filed with it. About 15 percent of all 
persons killed in accidents reported to the 
Commission are drivers. Approximately 40 
percent of these are killed in ‘one-vehicle’ 
accidents in which the truck has overturned, 
left the highway, or collided with a fixed 
object. Another 30 percent are killed in 
accidents in which the reporting carrier's 
truck is involved with another truck. Thus, 
three out of four highway truck drivers who 
represent a great investment in experience, 
training, and know-how, are lost in acci- 
dents in which only their vehicle or another 
truck is responsible.” 


STATES ROLE 


Mr. Cox pointed out that while interstate 
commerce is steadily increasing, resulting 
in a corresponding need for safety inspection 
of vehicle and driver, it does not necessarily 
follow that there is a pressing need for an 
increase in the number of inspectors. If 
the States would increasingly adopt safety 
requirements similar to those of the ICC, he 
said, “enforcement by State officials will then 
have the identical effect which would result 
from a large increase in the staff of ICC in- 
spectors. Energetic efforts are being made 
to prevail upon State (Public Service) Com- 
missions and other State officials to accom- 
plish this result.” 

The organized trucking industry in its 
turn has cooperated with and supported the 
ICC safety inspection program from its be- 
ginning. As Lewis Kibbee, director of the 
engineering department of the American 
Trucking Associations, says, “These ICC 
checks work right into the preventive main- 
tenance programs of the trucking industry, 
and companies that do good maintenance 
and take care of their fleets find no difficulty 
in passing them. For trucks that don't 
meet the minimum standards and are in such 
shape that they are placed out of service, 
the expense and inconvenience of having 
to make the repair on the road right at the 
check site far exceeds the cost of having 
done the job back at the shop. We have 
never figured that maintenance was an op- 
tional matter, either from a safety stand- 
point or from an operating cost viewpoint. 
You simply can’t afford not to have a good 
maintenance program. As the Commission’s 
road checks highlight this fact, we heartily 
endorse them.” 


FIGURES MISLEADING 

Mr. Kibbee went on to note that the indus- 
try feels that over the years truck inspections 
have become increasingly sophisticated, and 
hence in the light of experience have concen- 
trated increasingly on those vehicles which 
are most needful of it. He feels that be- 
cause a given percentage of inspected ve- 
hicles are found defective, and that since 
these figures often find their way into the 
public prints that the public jumps at the 
obvious non sequitur that this is, in fact, 
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the number of trucks operating under ac- 
ceptable conditions. Since the results of the 
inspections are based on a few vehicles rela- 
tively selectively imspected, Mr. Kibbee 
doubted the usefulness of the Commission's 
reports as in any sense refiecting the number 
of defective vehicles on the roads. 

“The inspectors,” Mr. Kibbee points out, 
“whether consciously of not, are being selec- 
tive in the vehicles they check. Where years 
ago they took vehicles as they came, now 
they instinctively pick the ones that a well- 
trained eye suspects need some checking. 

“For my own part, I feel this is exactly 
as it should be. They are out after an im- 
provement in truck safety which comes by 
checking defective trucks. But I don't think 
the Commission should try to make a statis- 
tical analysis of trucks and their defects. 

In short, as the inspectors become better 
and better, and as the operators learn their 
lesson from previous checks, I look for the 
percentage of defective trucks, out of the 
total trucks checked, to continue to rise 
through the years. Perfection would be 
when the inspectors became enough to 
find defects on 100 percent of what they 
checked. 

“This would mean a very good inspector, 
not necessarily very bad trucks. It would 
indicate that the trucks which are deserving 
of special attention are getting it, while 
truck operations with a long-standing record 
of good maintenance are not being needlessly 
held up. 

“In brief, the road checks are getting better 
and better, and as a result, the statistics 
should get worse and worse, but only for the 
vehicles selected.” 


GUIDES 


Although inevitably there are some cases 
in which the industry notes that the safety 
checks turn up petty and inconsequential 
defects, in general it feels that the checks 
are providing it with real guides to sound 
vehicle maintenance and safe operation. It 
is looking forward to progress in vehicle 
design in areas which the checks have re- 
vealed a need for improvements in manu- 
facture. Brakes and lights are examples of 
such areas. “Real progress,” Mr. Kibbee 
said, “is being made through this coopera- 
tion between regulatory checks, operator 
vigilance on the maintenance of the vehicles, 
and improved design by the manufacturers.” 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE BOARD OF 
PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION, OKA- 
LOOSA COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 526, H.R. 
4905. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4905) to provide for the conveyance of 
certain real property to the Board of 
Public Construction, Okaloosa County, 
Fla. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


MATERIEL READINESS OF RESERVE 
COMPONENTS OF MILITARY 
FORCES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
been deeply concerned—as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee—on the 
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state of materiel readiness of the Re- 
serve components of our military forces. 
The distinguished acting chairman of the 
committee, Senator STENNIS, acting in 
his capacity as chairman of the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, has been con- 
ducting hearings in an attempt to assess 
and evaluate the readiness capability of 
the Army and the Reserves to meet our 
worldwide potential contingencies in the 
face of the graveness of the situation in 
Vietnam. These hearings and the hear- 
ings held in the House Armed Services 
Committee have produced startling in- 
formation which in my judgment should 
be acted upon by our Government. 

A lot of material that would normally 
be included in this speech is classified 
and this fact necessitates that I speak 
in generalities. For this I apologize to 
my colleagues; however, I would be per- 
fectly willing to discuss this situation on 
an individual basis should any of my col- 
leagues desire to do so. 

During the past year extraordinary 
attention has been focused on the Re- 
serves, and we have read and heard a 
great deal about their readiness. The 
Congress 10 years ago adopted a Na- 
tional Reserve plan. Profiting from the 
lessons of our own history, the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1955 was enacted 
to adjust the citizen-soldier policy to our 
modern, technologically fast-moving age. 
We based our policy and our law upon 
the obvious fact that we must continually 
maintain a greater state of readiness 
than ever before, to the end that our 
Citizen Military Forces might respond to 
any aggression in a faster-than-ever- 
before readiness. 

I think we can take some pride in 
what has been accomplished during the 
ensuing 10 years. For the first time in 
our history, we had the framework of a 
military Reserve which was professional 
and proficient in many hundreds of 
specialties. We have today more than 
1,500,000 reservists in the military serv- 
ices who are trained and experienced 
many of them in actual combat—and 
who have the spirit and the will to fight 
for their country. 

However, there is certainly a question 
in my mind as to whether their organiza- 
tion and training and their equipment 
matches their fine morale. I sincerely 
feel that they have done their part— 
but there is a serious question in my 
mind as to whether the government has 
done its part. 

All of you are perhaps aware that I 
and many other members of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services have been dis- 
turbed by the turmoil which has been 
visited upon the Army and Air Force 
Reserves by the actions and proposals to 
severely reduce them, to discard many 
highly trained men, and units, and in 
various ways to discourage the reservists. 
I share the view of Senator STENNIS that 
these ill-advised proposals must be dis- 
carded promptly, and steps taken with- 
out delay to restore morale and strength- 
en the Reserves. 

We can recall that in 1940, a year be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the United States had 
called in the Reserves, instituted for the 
first time in our history a peacetime 
draft, and began a hurried training pro- 
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gram for national defense. The wisdom 
of this preparation was apparent because 
when war engulfed us, we already had 
built sizable forces around the leader- 
ship of the 150,000 officers in the Army 
Reserve—and the National Guard—who 
were available; we had called up sizable 
elements in the Navy and Marine Corps 
Reserves, and we were not nearly so 
helpless as an aggressor enemy would 
have liked. Our military leaders—Gen. 
George C. Marshall and Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur—repeatedly called public at- 
tention to the value of these Reserve 
officers in the crises of the time. 

Sadly, after World War II, we 
promptly forgot the lesson which should 
have been driven home. When less than 
5 years after the end of World War II, 
aggression came again—this time in 
Korea—we had established no Reserve 
program providing an infusion of new 
and younger strength. The Nation 
therefore had no choice but to call back 
to service something like 650,000 reserv- 
ists who were veterans of combat. Many 
of these men whose lives again were dis- 
rupted bitterly called themselves “re- 
treads” although they served and fought 
with a will and produced the results ex- 
pected of valiant Americans. 

Our Reserve programs got underway 
formally in their new patterns in 1955. 
In 1961, the Navy, Air Force, and the 
Army produced 160,000 reservists for a 
crisis, when the President of the United 
States praised them for their service in 
“preventing a war.” Again in 1962, 
14,000 Air Force reservists, largely in the 
troop transport elements and their sup- 
port, responded overnight to a call for 
the Cuban confrontation, a threat so 
grave that the Nation was alerted to a 
possible mobilization. 

Yet, we still do not apply the lessons 
of our own history. 

In our Senate hearings—in several 
committees—and in the hearings in the 
House of Representatives, we hear the 
frequent assertion that the Reserves are, 
and I quote, “undermanned, under- 
trained, and underequipped.” 

What is the state of readiness in the 
Reserves? 

May I state that, in my opinion, no 
comprehensive single answer can be 
given to this question. Some units in the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Army have 
demonstrated fully their competence, 
their morale, and their potential effec- 
tiveness. I believe the marines, although 
limited in their numbers—and I am con- 
vinced the Marine Reserve must be per- 
mitted to expand—also have an out- 
standing spirit and competence. 

What are the deficiencies, however, 
throughout the Reserves? 

The elements which go into any mili- 
tary organization are personnel and 
equipment. 

The fact is that we have been literally 
starving our Reserves where equipment is 
concerned. I am not too moved by claims 
of savings in the Defense Department 
when virtually every inventory is short 
of needed equipment of every category. 

It is interesting to consider the rela- 
tive importance of personnel and equip- 
ment, but it is a useless argument. 
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A successful military force is composed 
of motivated, trained, and experienced 
personnel, equipped with the necessary 
weapons, in sufficient quantities to carry 
out their mission. 

Readiness involves three major ele- 
ments—manning, training, and equip- 
ment, 

Our inquiry—and the Defense Depart- 
ment testimony—have demonstrated 
that many of our Reserve units have been 
shortchanged in all three elements. 
Hundreds of units have been denied au- 
thority to achieve more than slightly in 
excess of 50 percent of their authorized 
strength. Many have been denied regu- 
lar training. Few have been given even 
the equipment necessary to train with. 

The record will show that since 1955, 
the Congress has been looking to the 
Pentagon—and calling upon the Penta- 
gon—to develop a realistic and effective 
Reserve. Shortly after passage of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, the National 
Security Council called upon the Defense 
Department to develop and carry for- 
ward these Reserve programs. 

We all know the capacity of American 
industry. It proved in World War II that 
it had the capacity to turn out guns and 
bullets, tanks and ships, aircraft and 
bombs, and every conceivable type of 
weapon, equipment, and supplies which 
in the hands of the finest trained Armed 
Forces in the history of the world simply 
overwhelmed a well-prepared and well- 
equipped enemy. 

We recall many dark days, during the 
Korean conflict, when shortsightedness 
on the part of the Government seriously 
handicapped our military forces who vir- 
tually ran out of artillery ammunition. 
In the crises which have occurred since, 
in 1961, 1962, and in the current crisis in 
Vietnam, we know of the equipment 
requisitions which have been levied both 
on the Reserves and the National Guard 
to supply and equip Vietnam forces. 
Equipment such as trucks, B-57 aircraft, 
and communication equipment has been 
taken from the Reserve components to 
supply combat forces. I contend this 
situation should not be allowed to con- 
tinue into the future. We must act now 
to remedy this situation. We cannot 
afford to further strip the Reserve and 
make this vital defense arm again the 
target of false economy. 

I am quite frankly disappointed in the 
general picture of the Reserves. 

This Nation must strengthen its re- 
serve. It must improve the readiness of 
Reserves of the Navy, the Air Force, the 
Marines, the Coast Guard, and the Army. 

Just as we eliminate partisanship and 
politics at the water’s edge, we must shun 
petty jealousies where the national de- 
fense is concerned, Let us admit our 
mistakes but take steps to rectify them. 
The Nation cannot afford the luxury of 
such a debate. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee as re- 
cently as August 11, issued a statement 
rejecting the proposed merger of the 
Army National Guard and the Army Re- 
serves—and I quote: 

The present proposal of the Department 
of Defense to merge the Army Reserve com- 
ponents is not in our national interest. 
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The subcommittee stated further: 

In any event, the Armed Services Commit- 
tee will continue discussion with the De- 
partment of Defense on this subject and is 
determined to resolve the question of future 
reorganizations of the Reserve components 
by recommending positive legislation on the 
subject. 


In view of these events, it is more im- 
perative than ever that the Department 
of Defense get on with the task of up- 
grading our Reserve structure. 

In my humble judgment, we must take 
action, and this action must be taken at 
once. We must have a major program, 
and I mean one of major priority to give 
new support to the Reserves, to restore 
their morale where need be, to give them 
adequate equipment, and to allow them 
new and complete opportunities for re- 
cruitment and training. I suggest these 


steps: 

First. Lift the Reserve personnel ceil- 
ings and allow every unit still in the pro- 
grams to build up to not less than 90 
percent of authorized manning levels. 

Second. Provide the necessary funds 
and facilities to intensify—doubling per- 
haps—the Reserve training, partially to 
prepare them for possible mobilization. 

Third. Get the production lines going 
to give every unit the necessary equip- 
ment with which to train, and make ac- 
cessible upon need the remainder of their 
equipment in the full equipment tables. 

Mr. President, the ingenuity of the 
American fighting man is legendary. By 
his nature and training, he has the abil- 
ity to improvise. But, we must recognize 
an aggressor is not going to give us time 
to prepare; we must remain eternally 
vigilant, continuously prepared. Our 
military Reserves are the best bargain 
available to us today. Let us invest 
heavily in the Reserves, while the Re- 
serves still have before them the citizen- 
soldier ideal. 

We have time today. Tomorrow may 
be too late. 


CLARIFYING AMENDMENT TO PUB- 
LIC LAW 88-597 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, last Sep- 
tember the Congress approved a bill for 
the hospitalization for the mentally ill 
in the District of Columbia. This new 
law, Public Law 88-597, was the result of 
a 3-year study by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. It was intended 
to provide further protection for the 
rights of persons hospitalized for mental 
illness. By separating the finding of a 
need for hospitalization from the finding 
of legal incompetency, the law preserves 
the rights of hospitalized persons; it also 
encourages voluntary hospitalization, 
sets more precise standards for emer- 
gency hospitalization, and establishes a 
bill of rights for patients. 

From all accounts, the new law is be- 
ginning to produce the desired results, 
and if implemented properly and 
thoughtfully, I think it will play a large 
role in bringing a new era in the field of 
mental health for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Section 9(e) of the law, included at 
the suggestion of the superintendent of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, was designed to 
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assure that those hospitalized prior to the 
new law would enjoy the same rights as 
those hospitalized under the old law. 
However, as the legislative history shows, 
there was no intent to discharge exist- 
ing committees who were appointed by 
the courts to care for the affairs of pa- 
tients hospitalized prior to September 
1964. In the House report on the bill 
it was stated that section 9(e) is limited 
to those for whom no committee has been 
appointed,” and “clearly would not act 
to discharge present committees.” 

Nevertheless, some confusion remains 
about the status of committees appointed 
under the old system. As a result of a 
recent decision by the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia construing 
section 9(e) in the Clarence Brown case, 
all committeeships would be considered 
terminated by September 15, 1965, unless 
action was taken to appoint conservators 
under the new statutory procedure. 
Since there are some 1,200 committees 
here and abroad, this would entail con- 
siderable financial and administrative 
difficulties. Because of the emergency 
nature of this matter, I offered a clari- 
fying amendment to Public Law 88-597 
which passed the Senate last week and 
the House Wednesday. This would make 
it clear that Congress did not intend to 
discharge existing committees. 

To expedite consideration of this 
amendment, I included it as a clarifying 
amendment to H.R. 4465, the House- 
passed bill recodifying title III of the 
District of Columbia Code. 

The amendment is to section 9(e) of 
the act of September 15, 1964 (78 Stat. 
944, 951) title III, section 21-564(b) of 
the District of Columbia Code. 

Provided, however, That in those cases in 
which a committee has heretofore been ap- 
pointed and the committeeship has not been 
terminated by court action, such commit- 
tee shall continue to act under the super- 
vision of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia under its equity 
powers. 


I agree that in order to extend the pol- 
icy of the new law to all civil patients, a 
review is desirable of those civilly-com- 
mitted patients who automatically lost 
their rights when they were hospitalized 
by the court under the old law. Unlike 
the new patients,.they generally did not 
have the benefit of a separate proceed- 
ing to determine that they were unable 
to exercise their rights. 

I was delighted, therefore, to learn 
that Dr. Dale Cameron, Superintendent 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital, has been con- 
ducting a review of those hospitalized 
under the old law, with a view to deter- 
mining their present capacity to ex- 
ercise certain rights or to manage their 
affairs, and furthermore that he has 
been notifying committees of these 
findings. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights is continuing to follow very close- 
ly the developments in this area of the 
law. We are presently conducting a sur- 
vey to ascertain the effectiveness of the 
new law and the manner in which it is 
being implemented. After reviewing the 
findings of the survey the subcommittee 
will determine whether it is desirable to 
hold additional hearings on this subject. 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IN EFFECT 
AMOUNTS TO INSURRECTION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mtr. President, the 
insurrection in Los Angeles continues to 
receive much attention in the news media 
and has, thus, been the subject of much 
analysis in recent days. While the ad- 
ministration and the so-called civil 
rights leaders try to give the impression 
that the lawless attitudes which they 
have fostered through promotion of dem- 
onstrations and riots in the streets 
have had nothing to do with bringing 
about this insurrection in Los Angeles, 
the more objective analyses of the insur- 
rection in Los Angeles confirm that the 
idea of civil disobedience was most re- 
sponsible for spawning the insurrection. 
In a newsletter dated May 3, 1965, en- 
titled “Insurrection by Non-Violent Prov- 
ocations,” I pointed out that civil dis- 
obedience in effect amounts to insurrec- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that this 
newsletter may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INSURRECTION BY NONVIOLENT PROVOCATIONS 


(By Hon. Strom THURMOND, US. Senator 
from South Carolina) 

May 3, 1965—A phenomenon until a few 
years ago almost unknown on the American 
scene has now become an almost dally oc- 
currence in the United States. The phenom- 
enon is most commonly called a demon- 
stration. It might take the form of a civil 
rights demonstration, a pacifist march 
U.S. Vietnam policies, a campus revolt, or a 
sit-in of some variety. 

For all the familiarity with such activities, 
through personal observance, television, and 
printed words and pictures, there appears to 
be precious little comprehension of what is 
actually occurring, among the public gen- 
erally, and apparently even among some who 
partici 


The demonstrations, in actuality, consti- 
tute a professional application of the art of 
civil disobedience—riots in cities. The ini- 
tial prerequisite is to establish the character 
of the activity as nonviolent. This is accom- 
plished through public protestations of the 
peacefulness of the activity, the willingness 
and readiness of the participants to docilely 
submit to whatever violence might be visited 
upon them, and usually by public statements 
on police brutality or the likelihood for its 
occurrence. In view of the violent tendencies 
inherent in mob psychology, there has been 
remarkably little overt violence by the ac- 
tivists. This is a tribute to the mastery of 
the techniques by the leaders and directors 
of the movement. 

But nonviolence is only one of the two 
major elements which comprise the success- 
ful civil disobedience operation. For civil 
disobedience success, nonviolent a demon- 
stration should be, but provocative it must 
be. Provocative is the other adjective, rarely 
enunciated, never advertised, which is the 
key to the success of the campaign of civil 
disobedience. It is almost invariably pos- 
sible to mount an essentially nonviolent ac- 
tivity, which is at the same time so provoca- 
tive that it will require even the most benev- 
olent authority to respond with forceful 
resistance—if violence from unofficial sources 
has not at that point already been induced. 

Civil disobedience embraces lawlessness, 
and the demonstrations are lawless. Those 
laws to be disobeyed are selected usually at 
the discretion of the directors of the opera- 
tion. Occasionally, however, the participants 
expand the scope of the laws chosen by the 
leaders to be broken. 
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A distinction must be made between the 
grievances at which the massive civil dis- 
obedience is ostensibly directed at correcting, 
and the laws which are disobeyed in the 
process of the activity, for rarely are they 
either identical or related. 

It is the provocative disobedience of laws 
unrelated to the ostensible grievance which 
distinguishes this as an insurrection, rather 
than a reform movement. Because the cam- 
paign of civil disobedience seeks to under- 
mine, through defiance, a whole spectrum of 
the rules of society, the movement denies 
and seeks to subvert the very rule of law, 
itself. Necessarily, it also subverts the po- 
litical order which the society has instituted 
for its own Government. 

The movement, therefore, is nothing more 
or less than a war against society and the 
existing political order—in short, an 
insurrection. 

When one chooses individually to openly 
defy a law, he becomes a criminal. When 
one conspires or joins an organized effort to 
defy a whole spectrum of laws, he becomes 
an insurrectionist; and his participation 
constitutes a declaration of war on the so- 
ciety in which he lives. 

Unless both the general public—especially 
those confronted with such activities at close 
quarters—and officials from the lowest to the 
highest levels of Government soon perceive 
the real nature and purpose of the whole 
span of the campaign of civil disobedience 
we are experiencing, and act accordingly, our 
society and the governmental structure on 
which it is based will surely be destroyed. 

Sincerely, 
Strom THURMOND. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
also invite the attention of Senators to a 
series of three newsletters I have pre- 
pared on the subject of crime and the 
responsibility of the U.S. Supreme Court 
for its part in spurring the increase in 
our soaring crime rate in recent years. 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
three newsletters on the subject “Soar- 
ing Crime Rates” be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SOARING CRIME STATISTICS 

(By Hon. Strom THuRMOND, U.S. Senator 

from South Carolina) 

Aucusr 16, 1965.— The rising crime rate 
in the United States is the Nation’s No. 1 
domestic problem.” This headline report- 
ing a recent speech of the president of the 
American Bar Association is but one of many 
news stories being stimulated by mush- 
rooming crime statistics. 

Behind such headlines lie alarming cir- 
cumstances. Crime statistics compiled by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation show 
that the rate of serious crimes in the United 
States is increasing six times as fast as the 
population growth. On the average, a mur- 
der, forcible rape, robbery, aggravated as- 
sault, burglary, serious larceny, or automo- 
bile theft occurs every 15 seconds in the 
United States. The annual increase in these 
serious crimes is 11 percent. Leading the 
list is the crime of forcible rape with an 
annual increase of 20 percent. 

The FBI statistics also show that young 
people are responsible for a greatly dispro- 
portionate share of serious crimes. Young 
people were involved in 48 percent of the 
arrests for serious crimes last year. 

This is only a part of the story, however. 
The FBI statistics also show that more than 
95 percent of our young people do not be- 
come involved in crime. 

Underlying what might appear on the 
surface to be a contradiction in these sta- 
tistics lies the root of the crime problem. 
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Since 95 percent of our young people never 
become involved in crime, and yet young 
people are represented in 48 percent of the 
arrests for serious crime, it is readily ap- 
parent that the trouble is repeated offenses. 
In fact, of all persons arrested last year, 
76 percent were repeaters. 

Specific cases better illustrate the problem 
than statistics. 

In September 1962, a 15-year-old boy 
named Spencer was released from a home 
for mental defectives in New York. Previ- 
ously, he had been arrested for setting fire 
to his home and for two sex assaults. In 
June 1964, Spencer was arrested for rape of 
a 16-year-old girl at knife point. However, 
he was released on $500 bail. Two months 
later, according to his own admission, Spen- 
cer raped a 22-year-old mother on an ele- 
vator in the presence of her 2-year-old son. 
On September 8, 1964, still free on bail, he 
was subsequently charged with raping and 
strangling an 8l-year-old widow. After his 
rearrest, Spencer reportedly admitted two 
other rape slayings and a number of other 
rapes. 

Repeated offenses result largely from the 
fact that the courts have so distorted crim- 
inal procedures in favor of defendants that 
it has become very difficult to obtain con- 
victions. 

Recently, in the District of Columbia, a 
22-year-old man was caught in the act of 
raping and robbing a waitress. It was the 
man’s third known rape offense this year. 
In the first, the case was dismissed because 
the victim committed suicide. In the second, 
the case was dismissed because the physical 
evidence obtained by the police tying the 
man to the crime was recovered from an 
abandoned car as a culmination to a “hot 
chase” after the crime and without a search 
warrant. The trial judge who dismissed 
this charge stated: “I was most fearful that 
in releasing Washington I was making pos- 
sible the rape of another innocent District 
resident.” The judge said he discharged the 
defendant “most reluctantly and because I 
felt that I was compelled to because of hold- 
ings of our court of appeals.” 

Such instances give rise to conclusions 
such as that of the judge who dismissed this 
rape charge that it is “time we consider pro- 
tecting rights of people” as well as of sus- 
pects. They also serve to underscore the 
plea of the ABA president that first priority 
be given to “a like concern for the right of 
the citizen to be free from criminal moles- 
tation in his person and property.” 

Very clearly the courts have lost sight of 
the reason and pur of criminal trials. 
In setting up a veritable legal thicket to pro- 
tect persons accused of crime, the courts 
have apparently forgotten that the purpose 
of a trial is to determine the truth as to 
the guilt or innocence of the accused. The 
court rulings indicate that many judges ig- 
nore the fact that our criminal laws are 
enacted primarily for the protection of so- 
ciety, rather than for the protection of crim- 
inals. 

Next week I will report on the legal bar- 
riers to crime prevention set up by the court 
decisions and the philosophy which spawns 
such rulings. 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 


SOARING CRIME RATE—PART II 


(By Hon. Strom THURMOND, U.S. Senator 
from South Carolina) 


Audusr 23, 1965.—The soaring crime rates 
which confront American society have their 
main roots in the reyolutionary changes in 
criminal law procedures which the Supreme 
Court has initiated by its decisions in recent 
years. 

The direct effect is to release offenders to 
repeat their ravages on society. The indirect 
effect is to encourage would-be criminals to 
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believe they can escape punishment for their 
crimes 


The revolutionary inversion of criminal 
justice procedures, which sacrifice the pro- 
tection of society for unreasonable protec- 
tion of defendants, has, so far, had its main 
impact in the following areas: 

Confessions: Traditionally, the law has pro- 
vided that a person cannot be forced to give 
evidence against himself. Accordingly, a con- 
fession would not be considered by the 
courts, or admitted in evidence, unless it was 
shown that the confession was voluntarily 
made. In the Mallory case, the Supreme 
Court laid down a new rule, which provides 
generally that if there is “unnecessary” delay 
between the time a person is arrested and 
the time he is arraigned before a commis- 
sioner or judge, any confession made prior 
to arraignment cannot be considered by the 
court, regardless of whether it is voluntary. 
This change makes it virtually impossible for 
the confession of a criminal to be used in 
court. 

Evidence: Although the rules of evidence 
evolved in the courts over several centuries 
are numerous, they were, until recently, 
aimed at admitting evidence of a character 
that was believable, related directly to the 
matter under inquiry, and considered to be 
the best evidence available on the matter 
sought to be proved. The Supreme Court 
has now imposed a broad new restriction on 
the admission of evidence, which has nothing 
to do with the usefulness or validity of the 
evidence itself. Under its “poison tree doc- 
trine,” the Supreme Court has held that evi- 
dence cannot be used if it was obtained by 
means which the Court considers illegal, 
such as evidence obtained through a search 
without a search warrant. The proper rem- 
edy against “illegal” searches is to criminally 
prosecute the searcher or sue him for dam- 
ages, not to release a known criminal on the 
innocent public. 

Counsel: Historically, it has been the re- 
sponsibility of a person accused of a crime 
to obtain his own legal counsel to represent 
him in his trial. Where an offense punish- 
able by death is involved, the courts have 
usually seen to it that the accused had a 
lawyer if he desired one. The Supreme Court 
has now, under its Gideon rule, held that de- 
fendants, who claim they cannot employ a 
lawyer, be provided with one by society. In- 
creasingly, the Supreme Court is requiring 
that counsel be provided not only for the 
trial, but also during the investigating proce- 
dures which precede the trial. 

Police files: It has long been recognized 
that a defendant has the right to question 
the witnesses who testify against him at his 
trial. The Supreme Court, beginning with 
the Jencks case, has now expanded this right 
into a requirement that police files which 
pertain to evidence to be used against a de- 
fendant must be shown to the accused upon 
his request prior to the trial. The accused 
can then shape his defense, not just on the 
truth, but in a way to circumvent the evi- 
dence against him. 

Insanity: A person who is insane either at 
the time of the commission of the crime or 
at the time of his trial cannot be punished. 
The prevailing rule is that a person is insane 
if he does not have the mental capability to 
know right from wrong. The Supreme Court 
has adopted a broad new rule encompassing 
mental defects which create irresistible im- 
pulses. As a consequence, a respectable case 
of insanity sufficient to prevent conviction 
of a criminal offense, but not medically suf- 
ficient to keep the offenders confined in 
mental institutions can be presented for a 
large number of persons who commit serious 
crimes. 

The cumulative effect of these court-made 
laws is to change criminal procedures from 
their intended purpose as inquiries to deter- 
mine the truth of the guilt or innocence of 
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the accused into a game in which the rules 
arbitrarily tie the hands of the police and 
prosecutors who represent the public, who, 
in turn, are the victims of crime. 
Sincerely, 
STROM THuRMOND. 


SOARING CRIME Rates—Part III 


(By Hon. Strom THurmonp, U.S, Senator 
from South Carolina) 


Aucust 30, 1965.— The wall of protection 
which has been and is being erected by the 
Supreme Court to prevent the conviction 
and punishment of criminals by society is 
no coincidence. Almost simultaneously, 
there have emerged new barriers to convic- 
tions of criminals in the areas of confessions, 
evidence, counsel, police files, and insanity 
defenses. 

The wellspring of these perversions of the 
criminal judicial procedure is the basic 
philosophy of contemporary liberalism. 
This is the idea that society, rather than 
the individual, bears the responsibility for 
antisocial or criminal behavior. 

Sociology texts have joined both the case 
books on the shelves of law libraries and the 
citations which appear in footnoted authori- 
ties for the rationale of court decisions. 
From the sociologist, the courts hear that 
crime is caused by environment and crimi- 
nal attitudes produced by poverty and il- 
literacy. These deficiencies are said to be 
permitted to exist by society and are beyond 
the control of the offending individual. 

From the ranks of psychiatry have flowed 
the same theories, with an even more dis- 
turbing tangent. Criminal behavior is traced 
to feelings of inferiority, guilt, and fear, 
which in turn, are said to cause immaturity 
and irrational thinking. The root of the 
complexes, down through all civilizations, is 
pinned on morality. 

G. B. Chisolm, in delivering the William 
Alanson White Memorial Lecture in 1946, 
addressing himself to the cause of inferiority, 
guilt, and fear feelings, stated: “The only 
lowest common denominator of all civiliza- 
tions and the only psychological force ca- 
pable of producing these pervisions is moral- 
ity, the concept of right and wrong.” 
Chisolm continued: “The reinterpretation 
and eventual eradication of the concept of 
right and wrong which has been the basis of 
child training, the substitution of intelli- 
gent and rational thinking for faith in the 
certainties of the old people, these are the 
belated objectives of practically all psycho- 
therapy.” 

Lest one think that such pronouncements 
are far removed from the realms of criminal 
law, it should be noted that the Chisolm 
address was introduced and endorsed by Mr. 
Abe Fortas, the most recent appointee to 
the Supreme Court. Said Mr. Fortas on 
this occasion, “Freedom from moralities 
means freedom to think and behave sen- 
sibly.” 

“Sensible” thought and behavior, being 
relative, are hard to define. In the context 
of the Great Society, actions and behavior 
are sensible if they are supported at the 
moment by a consensus. 

With such an underlying concept, where 
is the end to the ever broadening defense 
of insanity? Already the Court has adopted 
the basic rule for Federal jurisdictions that 
a defendant is considered immune from 
punishment if he was suffering from a men- 
tal disease or defect at the time of the crime 
and the crime was a product of the disease or 
defect. Since a mental defect in the form of 
an inferiority, guilt, or fear feeling could be 
advanced with some plausibility for any 
criminal, are convictions ultimately to be 
discontinued until the concept of right and 
wrong is abolished in our society? 

So voluminous and successful has been 
the propagandizing of the contemporary 
liberal credo, that even when criminal con- 
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duct reaches the level of open insurrection, 
it is explained and excused on the basis of 
environmental causes. The attempt is made 
to fix society, rather than the offending indi- 
viduals, with guilt for the deprivations of 
the lawless. Such was the case with the 
Los Angeles insurrection. The news media 
have been filled with explanations of the 
causes of the rioting, burning, stealing, as- 
saults, and murders. These explanations 
attribute responsibility to the conditions 
of unemployment, poor educational advan- 
tages, housing inadequacies, and innumer- 
able other environmental factors, rather 
than individual contempt for the law. 

In the final analysis, the perversions of 
criminal law are products of the philosophy 
of collectivism—in this case collectivism of 
guilt and responsibility for crime. Unless 
this collectivism philosophy is eradicated 
from judicial and political thinking, and 
replaced once again by understanding that 
each individual is responsible for his own 
actions, the Los Angeles insurrection is but 
an indicator of things to come. 


Mr. THURMOND. The world-famous 
evangelist, Dr. Billy Graham, has point- 
ed out since the Los Angeles insurrection 
that there is a Communist connection 
with these riots, adding that the Los 
Angeles insurrection was a “dress re- 
rehearsal for national revolution.” 

He said: 


Think what it would be if such revolutions 
as Los Angeles broke out in 40 or 50 cities 
in the United States simultaneously. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp two news- 
letters prepared by me on the subject 
“Communism and the Civil Rights Move- 
ment.” 

There being no objection, the news- 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


COMMUNISM AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


(By Hon. Strom THuRMOND, U.S. Senator 
from South Carolina) 


APRIL 27, 1964-—-FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover has confirmed in testimony before 
the House Appropriations Committee that 
“Communist influence does exist in the Negro 
movement.” 

In his testimony, Mr. Hoover made a num- 
ber of interesting statements on the record 
and even more interesting and revealing 
statements off the record. On the subject of 
Red infiltration of the Negro movements, he 
stated (on the record): “Turning to the sub- 
ject of Communist interest in Negro activi- 
ties, the approximate 20 million Negroes in 
the United States today constitute the largest 
and most important racial target of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. The infiltration, 
exploitation, and control of the Negro popu- 
lation has long been a party goal and is one 
of its principal goals today. 

“The number of Communist Party recruits 
which may be attracted from the large Negro 
racial group in this Nation is not the im- 
portant thing. The old Communist principle 
still holds: ‘Communism must be built with 
non-Communist hands.’ We do know that 
Communist influence does exist in the Negro 
movement and it is this influence which is 
vitally important. It can be the means 
through which large masses are caused to 
lose perspective on the issues involved and, 
without realizing it, succumb to the party’s 
propaganda lures.” 

In testifying on current issues being pro- 
moted by the Communists, Mr. Hoover made 
this statement: “Currently, the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. is stressing such domestic is- 
sues as the racial struggle: the abolition of 
all internal security programs and of con- 
gressional committees investigating commu- 
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nism; and the reduction of military spend- 
ing with the diversion of such appropriations 
to a broad program of social welfare proj- 
ects. * * * On the international level, the 
party is dutifully echoing Soviet propaganda 
regarding peaceful coexistence and peaceful 
competition, disarmament, and end to nu- 
clear testing and increased East-West 
trade. * * * Woven into all the party's 
propaganda are basic Communist themes. 
In one way or another, it stresses the never- 
ending ‘class struggle,’ the necessity for de- 
stroying the capitalist system, the claimed 
overwhelming superiority of communism 
over all other social orders, and the inevit- 
able triumph of communism in the United 
States and throughout the world.” 

Mr. Hoover stressed the Communist ac- 
tivities to attract and influence young people. 
He pointed out that the Communists de- 
termined that the appeal to young people 
should emphasize three current items: 
“peace, civil rights, and employment for 
youth.” 

Last year I brought out in the Commerce 
Committee's hearings on civil rights and 
on the Senate floor that “there is Commu- 
nist influence in and penetration of the 
current Negro demonstrations and agita- 
tional efforts in this country.” I demanded 
that the Commerce Committee investigate in- 
formation I put in the record of the hearings 
and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD proving 
my point. All these pleas, however, fell on 
closed ears and minds. 

Writer Joe Alsop, a confidant of the At- 
torney General, has now revealed in a recent 
column that the infiltration of the Negro 
movement is a very serious matter. He 
reported further that the “subject of the 
real headshaking is the Reverend Martin 
Luther King. His influence is very 
great. * Yet he has accepted and is al- 
most certainly still accepting Communist 
collaboration and even Communist advice.” 

This is in direct contradiction with the 
response which the Attorney General made 
to the Commerce Committee when he was 
queried about Communist influence in the 
Negro movements and demonstrations. He 
described Communist infiltration efforts as 
being remarkably unsuccessful and white- 
washed King and other Negro leaders of con- 
nections with Communists. 

When Mr. Hoover went off the record, on 
page 309 of the Appropriations Committee 
hearings, he made some very shocking and 
damaging statements which, unfortunately, 
are not being made public. 

All the facts on Communist penetration of 
and influence over the civil rights activities 
in this country should be fully explored and 
aired by the Congress before any legislation 
inspired by these activities is approved. 

Sincerely, 
Strom THuRMOND. 


THE RADICAL LEFT 
(By Hon. Strom THURMOND, U.S. Senator 
from South Carolina) 

May 31, 1965.—The man primarily charged 
with keeping tabs on enemy plans to sub- 
vert our Nation has been in large part ig- 
nored in his admonitions on internal se- 
curity. For the past several years, FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover has warned in books, 
articles, speeches, and testimony about three 
primary projects of the Communists in the 
United States: (1) twisting of minds of 
campus youngsters with communist dogma; 
(2) exploitation and infiltration of civil 
rights movements; and (3) the silencing of 
anti-Communist voices. In recent months, 
the fruits of Communist seed planted across 
America have been blossoming forth on 
campuses, in the streets, and in leftwing 
periodicals. 

In recently released testimony given be- 
fore the House A) tions Committee, 


Mr. Hoover officially revealed the Communist 
orientation of the student demonstrations 
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at the University of California. He stated 
that 43 individuals with Communist back- 
grounds, 5 of them being professors and 
all being connected with the university, 
played active roles in the explosive develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Hoover laid bare Communist actions 
for pumping propaganda at college campuses, 
recruiting new members, and establishing 
front group operations. He particularly de- 
plored the increasing number of lectures 
being presented on campuses by leading 
Communist Party officials. Given special 
attention by Mr. Hoover was the new Com- 
munist-organized W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of 
America. He said this organization “is de- 
signed to attract youth interested in peace, 
disarmament, civil rights, and the like.” 

The progress of the Communist efforts to 
exploit and infiltrate civil rights groups has 
been astounding. This has even been pub- 
licly acknowledged by concerned “liberal” 
columnists. I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 20 a newsletter of the Ameri- 
can Flag Committee setting forth in 1956 
the Communist Party’s detailed plan for 
causing a voting rights crisis in early 1965, 
a civil rights fight over public accommoda- 
tions in 1964, and the employment of dem- 
onstrations and civil disobedience to stam- 
pede Congress into enacting Red proposals 
for subverting the powers of State and local 
governments. The newsletter forecast the 
tactics and timing almost perfectly. 

In testifying on present operations of the 
Communists in the area of civil rights, Mr. 
Hoover told the committee of a recruitment 
drive now underway among Negro youth. 
He added: “The party plans to hold a train- 
ing school for youth in New York City ia the 
summer of 1965. In addition, certain Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., youths will be asked 
to go to the South during the summer of 
1965 to work with civil rights organizations.” 

One of the reasons why the public ardor 
for civil disobedience has cooled in recent 
weeks—and at the White House, too—is be- 
cause many of the same beatnik demon- 
strators involved in the Selma provocations 
have been found working together in paci- 
fist demonstrations against U.S. policies re- 
sisting Communist ion, 

Anti-Communist individuals and groups 
are on the defensive in the U.S. today as 
never before. They are being harassed, 
smeared, and investigated by Government 
agencies and ieftwing news media. Indeed, 
the false idea has been planted across the 
country that the real enemy of America is 
the anti-Communist, rather than the Com- 
munist. 

Here is Mr. Hoover's frank evaluation of 
Communist plans for further progress in 
America: “Encouraged by recent court de- 
cisions which the party considers major vic- 
tories in its efforts to nullify the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and convinced that a 
large segment of the population is ready to 
accept some form of socialism as a cure for 
domestic problems, such as civil rights and 
poverty, the party has streamlined its struc- 
ture in preparation for operating more 
openly.” 

The No. 1 enemy of the American way of 
life is the radical left, with its revolution- 
ary aim of leveling all Americans to a com- 
mon plane under an all-powerful central- 
ized bureaucracy. The Congress is past due 
in thoroughly investigating the radical left 
for purposes of considering new internal se- 
curity legislation. Communist and front 
groups have been able to get too far in re- 
cent years because internal security laws 
have been rendered impotent by Supreme 
Court decisions, 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
these are the primary root causes of the 
Los Angeles insurrection—civil disobedi- 
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ence encouraged by the administration 
and civil rights leaders, crime respecta- 
bility fostered by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and the penetration and exploita- 
tion of civil rights causes by Communist 
elements. 

To further show these and other fac- 
tors figuring in these dangerous and 
shameful events in a city where integra- 
tion has been a fact of life for years, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the fol- 
lowing materials printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of these remarks: A 
column by James J. Kilpatrick in the 
Evening Star and Human Events; a col- 
umn by Thurman Sensing; an editorial 
in the Greenville News, of Greenville, 
S.C., of August 25; an editorial from the 
Victoria, Tex., Advocate; two editorials 
from the Shreveport, La., Times, of Au- 
gust 16 and 19; an editorial from the 
Keowee Courier, of Walhalla, S.C., dated 
August 19; a column by Morrie Ryskind 
in the News & Carrier, of Charleston, 
S. C., of August 24; a column by Don 
McLean in the Spartanburg Herald, of 
Spartanburg, S.C., of August 24; a col- 
umn by William S. White in the Wash- 
ington Post of August 25; an analysis in 
Human Events of August 28; a column 
by a Negro editor, George S. Schuyler, 
in Human Events of August 28; and three 
articles from U.S. News & World Report 
of August 30. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letters, articles, and columns were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

{From Human Events, Aug. 28, 1965] 

TRE Los ANGELES RIOTS! WHOSE FAULT? 

(By James Jackson Kilpatrick) 


All week long, the leading bleeding hearts 
of the Great Society have been wetting down 
the ashes of Los Angeles with tears for the 
poor oppressed. We have been fairly awash 
in tales of Watts, the palm-lined “ghetto,” 
with its unemployment, its crime, its in- 
comes below $4,000. 

“The guilt lies on us all,“ said one lugubri- 
ous professor, gazing sadly into the camera. 
And he began to talk of frustrations that 
just had to find catharsis. 

Twaddle. The guilt for this criminal an- 
archy in Los Angeles is direct, immediate, 
and personal, as guilt must always be if the 
first essentials of our law still count for any- 
thing. And if guilt is to be extended in some 
sort of metaphysical conjecture, then let 
the guilt lie squarely upon such philosophers 
as Martin Luther King and Lyndon Johnson. 

What did the Negro apologists of our time 
expect? How could they have been surprised 
by these events? Have they never heard of 
the harvest that is reaped by men who sow 
the wind? 

For the past 5 years or more, Dr. King 
has been going up and down the country, 
preaching his own brand of ever-loving an- 
archy. His is the gospel that tells his simple- 
minded people to violate the laws they feel 
in their hearts to be wrong. What is the 
guilt that lies today on Martin Luther King? 

Dr. King is not alone. Over this same 
period, we have seen the White House itself 
and our Central Government as a whole con- 
tribute to a cynical disrespect for old institu- 
tions. The Constitution, once regarded as 
the supreme law of the land, has been prog- 
ressively reduced to the merest scrap of 
paper. 

This Republic was founded in part, at least, 
upon respect for the ancient rights of private 
property; this was the oldest “human right” 
of them all, but Congress and the courts 
have let it erode away. Is it any wonder 
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that the Los Angeles insurrectionists put 
private property to the torch? 

Over the past 10 years, the American Ne- 
gro has been singled out for a fulsome solici- 
tude that has done him a terrible disservice. 
‘Through every conceivable device of law and 
politics, the Negro has been artificially puffed 
up, protected, pampered, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and excessively admired. He 
has been the particular object of public 
housing, poverty programs, job preferment, 
and aid for his illegitimate offspring. In the 
sanctified name of “civil rights,” he has 
been excused for criminal conduct that in 
any other set of facts would have drawn 30 
days on the roads. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
casting precedent to the winds, pardons hun- 
dreds of trespassers, disturbers of the peace, 
and violators of the rights of other men— 
pardons them with a wave of judicial wands. 
What guilt lies on the Supreme Court of the 
United States? 

It is high time in this country to cut 
through the fatty sentimentality, the phony 
guilt, the couch-ridden recriminations. If 
rhetorical questions are to be asked, should 
we not inquire if the status of the Negro, 
a cen after emancipation, is entirely the 
fault of white society? Entirely? Or is a 
large part of this squarely the fault of the 
Negro people themselves? 

It is said that the Negro has been kept 
down by the devices of segregation, and 
doubtless there is truth in this. But the 
whole of the proposition never is examined. 
Were all Negroes kept down? Or were many 
Negroes too lazy to get up? 

Say what you will about the South (it is 
not the South where whole cities go up in the 
flames of insurrection), the American Negro 
has had two generations of reasonable oppor- 
tunity in the unsegregated North and West. 
How has he developed the opportunities put 
before him? In squalor, in apathy, in crime, 
in cadging off “the welfare,” in dropping out 
of integrated schools, in breeding swarms of 
children out of wedlock. This is the sorry 
record. And now, in Los Angeles, we witness 
barbarian hordes. 

What is the remedy? It is to treat the 
Negro like a white man, God knows his race 
has done little enough to deserve a fate so 
difficult and demanding. This is to expect of 
the Negro, first of all, work; and then self- 
restraint; obedience to law; respect for au- 
thority; creative imagination; right conduct. 
It is to expect of him some capacity for 
leadership, some positive contribution to the 
communities he lives in, some sense of com- 
mon decency in the maintenance of neigh- 
borhoods. This is the white man's world 
a world that earns its way, accepts respon- 
sibility, knows failure, knows success, and 
does not search for somewhere else to lay a 
personal blame. 

Plenty of Negroes have shown they under- 
stand these elementary obligations, Espe- 
cially in the South, a Negro middle class is 
rising, buying property, entering public life, 
setting a fine example of civic responsibility. 
Elsewhere in the country, examples multiply 
of individual excellence. 

If only the do-gooders will stop expecting 
too much of the Negro too soon. If only they 
will learn that pampering and special privi- 
lege and legislative crutches cannot do the 
job. If only they will understand that the 
character of a backward people cannot be 
tempered in Molotoy cocktalls. 

Respect for law, respect for property, re- 
spect for the rights of others—these have to 
come first. And these must be enforced by 
the courts and by the suddenly stiffened de- 
mands of a fed-up society. The guilt for 
these outrages lies upon individual arsonists, 
hoodlums, vandals, thieves. Try them. And 
then turn to the political and intellectual 
leaders who need forgiveness more, They 
know not what they do. 
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From the Greenville (S. C.) News] 
FROM OVERCOME TO OVERTHROW 

The left-liberals are still trying to explain 
away the Los Angeles riots as “spontaneous” 
reaction to mistreatment, like a fire break- 
ing out when combustible materials are kept 
in a closed place with just enough air to 
allow the heat to build up but not enough 
to carry it off. 

Finally a “spontaneous” flame starts and 
the fire spreads into a big one long before 
anyone knows what is happening. 

But this isn’t quite satisfactory as an 
explanation. 

The combustibles were in the Watts dis- 
trict of Los Angeles all right enough. There 
were thousands of unemployed persons in 
an area where the growers of crops were 
hard-pressed to get them harvested. 

And there were other thousands of dis- 
satisfied persons who for one reason or an- 
other had been disappointed because Santa 
Claus hadn’t arrived on schedule with the 
antipoverty money. 

But the combustion wasn’t spontaneous. 
Somebody struck a match and fanned the 
flames into a conflagration. So, it was “ar- 
son” in the first degree. And it can happen 
again and again and it can happen in many 
other places, 

Further, even a left-liberal has to lean 
a long way to declare the looting and the 
shooting to be spontaneous. There was too 
much evidence of organization and prepara- 
tion. 

Some of them say that the trouble came 
in a large measure because thousands of 
southern Negroes, displaced by the mecha- 
nization of agriculture and fleeing persecu- 
tion, had migrated to California. These peo- 
ple, the rationale goes, were disappointed 
when they failed to find a better life than the 
one they had left behind. 

They found poverty had followed them, 
and there was no work. And the police were 
just as brutal in Los Angeles as they were 
in the cotton-growing delta area. This was 
manifest in their tendency to stop and 
question or search persons behaving in a 
suspicious manner, 

And Chief Parker of the crack Los Angeles 
Police Department is a fellow who believes 
in enforcing the law and takes a dim view of 
suspects knocking his officers on the head 
with a bottle or knocking their teeth out 
with a brickbat. (How brutal can a police- 
man get?) 

So, the left liberals, after all, found a way 
to blame the trouble on the South. 

But this doesn't hold up, either. 

By reasonable standards, the Watts district 
was not sociologically “high octane.” Un- 
like many other areas where there has been 
no such strife, the inhabitants didn't suffer 
from unbearable overcrowding, filth, and 
deprivation. (Filth, incidentally, is easily 
overcome by cheap soap and water and 
brooms, mops, and rakes.) 

The Watts district was making progress. 
Not all hopes were capable of realization 
overnight, but in comparison with what the 
migrants of the thirties which John Stein- 
beck turned into literature in “Grapes of 
Wrath” found awaiting them, it was a land 
of opportunity. 

But it didn’t occur to John Steinbeck or 
the people he wrote about, to start shooting 
innocent persons, putting the torch to every 
building they could reach and looting those 
they didn't burn. 

What happened was that a substantial 
number, not a majority perhaps, became 
animals. The lawlessness that lurks within 
the personalities of most people, white or 
black, came to the surface under the coaxing 
hand of persons bent on taking advantage 
of the situation. 

Almost everyone, from President Johnson 
to Mayor Yorty, expressed complete surprise. 
But why should they have been surprised? 
In a self-indulgent, over-indulgent society, in 
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which many leaders had taken to looking the 
other way when laws were broken and vio- 
lence committed in the name of civil rights, 
it was bound to happen somewhere sooner or 
later. 

The fact that it happened in Watts district 
of Los Angeles merely gives Governor Brown’s 
fact-finding committee headed by former 
CIA Director John McCone something be- 
sides sociological factors to look for as the 
immediate cause for the outbreak. 

We believe President Johnson was as 
genuinely surprised and shocked as his re- 
marks to a gathering, mainly composed of 
civil rights conferees, on the White House 
grounds last week indicated. After all, had 
his administration not given the Negro 
leaders all they had asked for in the way of 
rights legislation, and even more in the anti- 
poverty bill? 

Was he not, in concert with them, build- 
ing up an unbeatable political machine in 
the big cities with heavy concentrations of 
Negro population and paving the way for 
Negro domination in some areas of the 
South? Had he not forced local police and 
National Guardsmen to protect them in their 
demonstrations and intervened in their be- 
half when they were jailed for violation of 
local laws? 

It is oversimplification to say that the 
civil rights movement got out of hand and 
is solely responsible for the riots. It also is 
over-simplification to absolve the civil rights 
movement and the leaders and supporters of 
the primary blame. They didn’t start and 
run the riots, but they made it possible for 
others to do so. 

If properly analyzed and evaluated, the 
President’s surprise and shock, bordering on 
dismay, should result in two or three con- 
clusions. 

One is that he and others tried to go too 
far and too fast with the “revolution” in 
which the Negroes would “overcome.” 

Another is that the Negro leaders aren't 
by any means satisfied and can never be, for 
if they don’t keep pressing in every direction 
they are out. 

The third is that more sinister and more 
dangerous elements than anyone involved 
has heretofore been willing to admit have 
seized the initiative and leadership of the 
Negro revolution. 

If the investigators look long and hard 
enough they may find the “movement” has 
become an insurrection and to “overcome” 
means to overthrow. 


BEHIND THE Los ANGELES RIOT 


(By Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent, Southern States Industrial Council) 


Coming only days after the Federal voting 
rights bill was enacted into law, rioting by a 
Negro mob in Los Angeles, Calif., was fear- 
some proof of the danger of encouraging any 
single element of the Nation’s population in 
the belief that it is above the law. 

Looted stores, smashed shop windows, 
burned automobiles, and injured police and 
firemen represent a grim harvest for those 
who have encouraged some Americans to en- 
gage in civil disobedience in the belief that 
they are exempt from the requirements of 
law. The country should feel thankful that 
more such mob violence has not already been 
felt in this land. However, the likelihood is 
that such terrible scenes will be repeated 
unless the President of the United States and 
others in high Federal authority do not cease 
their encouragement of anarchist elements. 

The same day that the Negro mob went on 
a rampage in Los Angeles, demonstrators 
against the struggle in Vietnam lay down on 
railroad tracks in another part of California 
and attempted to block passage of a troop 
train. These two actions—the mob scene in 
Los Angeles and the impeding of a troop 
train—are directly related. 

If good Americans want to know who to 
blame for civil disobedience, they should 
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know where to look. President Johnson is on 
record as saying that people have a right to 
march and to demonstrate. Time and again 
communities in Southern States have been 
afflicted by hordes of beatnik marchers. In 
Americus, Ga., for example, one of the march 
leaders threatened to “tear down the town” 
if the demards of the marchers were not 
met. When southern communities such as 
Bogalusa, La. attempt to curb demonstra- 
tions that threaten violence and community 
strife, they are blocked by the Federal courts 
and by other Federal agencies. It is clear 
that the powers-that-be in Washington in- 
tend to protect agitators who camp in 
southern courthouses and other public build- 
ings and resist lawful demands that they 
leave. Other demonstrators are allowed to 
camp at the entrance of the White House, 
and are gently treated. 

Of course, when the Washington demon- 
strators get too close for comfort, as dur- 
ing the recent march on the Capitol Build- 
ing, they are rounded up and put in police 
vans. This is the double standard in action; 
it is all right if demonstrators invade a 
State courthouse down South, but they are 
not permitted to invade the Capitol. How 
such a hypocritical difference in procedure 
can be rationalized it is truly impossible to 
understand. 

Clergymen have often lent their encour- 
agement and presence to street demonstra- 
tions. Religious organizations, such as the 
National Council of Churches, have financed 
the training of participants. Time and 
again civil rights leaders have said that 
when people consider a law unjust, they 
don't need to obey it. How much more en- 
couragement do the lawbreakers need? 

One of the worst things Mr. Johnson is 
doing is spreading the notion that some ele- 
ments in the Nation are to be petted on 
every occasion and to consider themselves 
exempt from punishment. To create a priv- 
ileged class of agitators and demonstrators 
is to invite the gravest kind of trouble, a 
sample of which was given in Los Angeles. 
Nor did Mr. Johnson help promote decent 
conditions in America when he addressed a 
crowd of college students on the White House 
lawn in recent weeks, calling them “fellow 
revolutionaries.” 

It is fashionable in liberal circles to heap 
praise on the word “revolution” and to urge 
young people to be revolutionary in their 
thinking and in their actions. But the real 
meaning of revolution was spelled out in 
the actions of the rioters in Los Angeles 
August 11. To be revolutionary is to throw 
rocks at policemen, to toss Molotov cock- 
tails at passing automobiles, to break into 
stores and steal things, to set fires and 
threaten the lives of people. That's revo- 
lutionary action. 

The Johnson administration is too busy 
trying to get illiterates registered—those 
who couldn’t read the law if they wanted 
to do so. It is trying to create a captive 
voting bloc among those with no idea of 
what is good government. It hopes to be- 
come the political master of a new proletar- 
iat. But the likelihood is that it will only 
turn loose this dangerous proletariat on re- 
spectable communities. That is what hap- 
pened in Los Angeles. 


[From the Victoria (Tex.) Advocate] 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


What has happened in Los Angeles, what 
has threatened to take place on the same 
terrible scale of wholesale death and destruc- 
tion in Chicago, in Philadelphia and else- 
where, follows the long deterioration of law 
and order which has been going on in this 
country under the guise of civil disobedience 
just as surely as night follows day. 

To all of those clergymen who have been 
preaching and practicing civil disobedience, 
to all of those demonstrators who have jour- 
neyed far from their own homes to parade 
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with accusing banners through the South, 
to all of those civil rights leaders who have 
counseled nonviolence yet have sown the 
seeds of insurrection by their own actions, 
the holocaust in Los Angeles must bear this 
message—look in your own backyards and 
see what you have wrought! 

Unfortunately, it is greatly to be feared 
that the lesson which should have been 
learned at such cost in Los Angeles has not 
been learned at all. Already the pattern of 
rationalization and palliation which has been 
used so often in the past is emerging from 
the pall of black smoke which still hangs 
over the City of the Angels—blame the 
police, blame society, blame the misery and 
frustrations of life in Negro ghettos, blame 
anything and anybody except the Negroes 
themselves. 

This eruption of hate and bloody insurrec- 
tion has been in the making ever since de- 
fiance of law and order in the name of civil 
rights began making itself apparent in this 
country early in 1963. What happened in 
Los Angeles had nothing to do with civil 
rights. It was arson and murder and rob- 
bery and looting on a scale comparable with 
the New York draft riots in 1863—and it must 
be dealt with as such. 

One development that is truly alarming 
in an outbreak of this kind is the time it 
required for the forces of law and order to 
achieve even a semblance of control over 
rioting and bloodshed and destruction which 
had assumed the dimensions of a civil war. 
The Negro mobs were able to support their 
reign of terror over a whole area of Los An- 
geles from Wednesday night Sat- 
urday night in spite of all control the State 
of California could bring to bear. 

Full- blown insurrections of this kind 
must be shut off at the source before they 
can take on the proportions of wholesale re- 
volt and chaos. 

Whatever methods are required to bring 
about the prompt enforcement of law and 
order must be mobilized promptly and de- 
cisively—no problems can be settled and 
no solutions can be achieved in the ter- 
roristic tumult of death and destruction. 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Times, Aug. 16, 
1965] 


THE PATTERN OF ANARCHY 


The horrible and bloody insurrection in 
Los Angeles—which has taken a reported 34 
lives, wounded more than 800, and resulted 
in some 2,800 arrests and an estimated hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in damage from 
fire, vandalism and looting—is simply 
anarchy. 

The same thing is true, on a lesser scale, of 
the rioting in Chicago and Springfield, Mass., 
and of the spread of ambush type of murder 
and general violence in California cities ad- 
jacent to Los Angeles. 

It was anarchy also at Rochester, N.Y., at 
Jersey City, N.J., and in the Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant sections of New York a 
year to 2 years ago when mobs of Negroes 
destroyed sections of cities by fire and gen- 
eral vandalism. State officials of both New 
York and New Jersey described the outbreaks 
there as “anarchy”—destruction, or at- 
tempted destruction, of the power of govern- 
ment to enforce laws. 

The seriousness of the Los Angeles situ- 
ation—and somewhat related situations spo- 
radically around the Nation—must not be 
underestimated. In Los Angeles there is no 
trouble about integrated housing, about 
voting rights, about nondiscriminatory em- 
ployment, or about where Negroes can attend 
schools. Many public and political party of- 
ficials all over the State of California are 
Negroes, many of them elected to public 
posts and others elected to high posts in po- 
litical parties or civic organizations. 

The rebellion was against law and order 
and legal civic authority. 
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In the Nation everything that the Federal 
Government can guarantee to the Negro to 
enable him legitimately to move forward and 
upward economically and socially and in 
civic affairs has been granted through the 
1964 Civil Rights Act and the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act. 

But, there is Negro refusal to adhere to 
the paths set even by these Federal laws. 
There is spontaneous violence; also orga- 
nized violence; and some see this organiza- 
tion of violence as not necessarily localized 
by any means but as part of a program which 
some would spread throughout the country. 

Evangelist Billy Graham, who certainly 
stands tall in any group demanding equality 
of opportunity, equality of public facilities, 
and an end to discrimination of any kind 
against Negroes, said in North Carolina last 
Saturday night, in discussing the Los Angeles 
horror: 

“Sinister forces in the country are trying 
to set race against race and class against 
class with the ruthless objective of over- 
throwing the Government. In this danger- 
ous situation we need new tough laws, as 
well as a great spiritual awakening in Amer- 
ica.” 

He said he believes the Negro riots in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and Massachusetts are 
“only the beginning—a dress rehearsal for 
revolution.” 

In Los Angeles, one public official seems to 
stand out above all others so far as public 
statements that we have seen are concerned. 
He is Police Chief William Parker, interna- 
tionally noted for his competence and ef- 
ficiency, for his calmness, and his opposi- 
tion to racial discrimination of any kind. 

“A campaign around the country to dis- 
credit police has had some success,“ he said. 
“The people of the Nation must get behind 
their police forces, behind their law enforce- 
ment authorities, instead of deserting them 
every time a racial angle enters into local 
violence.” 

Then someone popped up with the ques- 
tion: “Aren't you reading racial overtones 
into this (Los Angeles) situation?” 

“I’m not reading anything into anything,” 
repiled Chief Parker. “This insurrection is 
in and by an area that is 98 percent Negro 
and the other 2 percent nonwhite. That is 
simple fact.” 

The Los Angeles violence started when 
police sought to arrest a Negro drunken 
driver in Watts, an area of some 42 square 
miles (which would be the equivalent, 
roughly, of 5 miles by 814 miles in dimen- 
sions) and were attacked by Negroes. 

That has been the situation over the 
country—if a policeman, even a Negro police- 
man—seeks to arrest a Negro, in a solidly 
Negro area, violence seems almost certain to 
break out. In one city, Negroes blocked 
police and firemen trying to rescue a dying 
baby from a house. In Los Angeles more 
2,000 fires were set. 

In Berkeley, Calif., Negroes and whites 
sought to stop a U.S. troop train last week 
carrying forces to a port to embark to Viet- 
nam. When a Negro woman hanging on to 
the side of a car platform was pulled loose by 
a policeman, she let loose with charges of 
“police brutality.” 

Mayor Yorty of Los Angeles, as strong a 
friend as Negroes have on the Pacific coast, 
stood behind his police force. He denounced 
those who talked of police brutality and gave 
orders to Chief Parker to have his men shoot 
to kill in their own protection. 

Lt. Gov. Glenn M. Anderson of California, 
Acting Governor, told the Guard com- 
manders that if it took shooting to quell 
the anarchistic outbreak, the Guard was to 
shoot. It did. Undoubtedly it inflicted far 
more casualties among the insurrectionists 
than did the police. 

In all of these cases now, whether it is 
Los Angeles, or Cuicago, or Springfield, Mass., 
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there are frank and repeated charges from 
public leaders of all types that outsiders play 
a major part in instigating local violence. 

The Times pointed out some time ago that 
wherever Martin Luther King, Jr., went, vio- 
lence seemed to follow at some later period; 
that often this violence was a type figura- 
tively to make blood ooze from the steps of 
King. He was in Los Angeles not long ago, 
and Chicago, too. The Selma trouble fol- 
lowed his appearance there. And what is 
true of Martin Luther King, Jr., has been 
true of James Farmer of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE)—here in Louisiana 
as well as elsewhere. King now says he will 
return to Los Angeles today, although Cali- 
fornia Governor Brown urged him to stay 
away. 

One encouraging thing in all of it is the 
manner in which some Negro leaders at local 
levels around the Nation are beginning to 
recognize that their national leaders mean 
only trouble for everyone. 

In Americus, Ga., a few days ago, Sammy 
Mahone, Negro local leader of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), 
said after the troubles there: 

“We've been operating successfully for 3 
years. Now, we have got to find some way to 
clean up the mess Dr. King is leaving behind. 
They (Dr. King’s Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference) have got our Negroes brain- 
washed with big promises but there is plenty 
of us don’t want anything to do with him.” 

The Wall Street Journal, in a survey of 
some of the southern cities where Dr. King’s 
presence has been followed by bloody vio- 
lence, quoted Paul Anthony, field director 
of the biracial Southern Regional Council, a 
group based at Atlanta to study race rela- 
tions, as saying that local Negro leaders were 
“getting sick” of the “personality cult” or 
“one man leadership” of Dr. King. 

In St. Augustine, Fla., where there was 
terrible and bloody violence a while back, 
local Negro leaders say they don't want to 
ever see Dr. King again. 

“He left St. Augustine a sick city,” said 
one. 

“He and his organization put the screws on 
us tight,” said R. B. Hayling, a St. Augustine 
Negro dentist and originally a King Heu- 
tenant. “He walked out and left us without 
even bail money.” 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
over the Nation in the past few years there 
has been a tremendous uprising against, and 
an ever-increasing opposition to law and 
order, and those officially entrusted to en- 
force it. This does not mean racial matters 
alone; it applies to all forms of crime, but 
much of the increase in crime is racial and 
stems from racial troubles. The FBI records 
show this. 

In Chicago, a bloody battle broke out when 
policemen entered a building to make an 
arrest and a Negro woman standing at the 
door shouted: “He (a policeman) touched 
me.” The policeman’s coat sleeve had grazed 
her arm. The Negro slogan seems to be 
“Touch me not” in the big cities where law 
enforcement is concerned. 

Billy Graham says that Congress should 
drop all other proposed laws it has pending 
and turn its full attention to restoration cf, 
and respect for, law and order in this coun- 
try. He is speaking, of course, of presumably 
white gun murderers such as those in Ala- 
bama and Louisiana as well as Negro gun 
murders in Louisiana, Georgia, and North 
Carolina. 

But the anarchistic outbreaks have been of 
the type now found in Los Angeles. Unless 
these are stopped, and stopped quickly, Billy 
Graham's words at the start of this editorial 
may prove far too prophetically true. 

The Los Angeles battle area is not a ghetto. 
It has hundreds of brick or stucco bunga- 
lows with front and rear landscaped yards 
and facing boulevard-type paved streets. It 
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has a “poor section”—if the area is a ghetto, 
so are much of Broadmoor and Queensbor- 
ough. 


From the Shreveport (La.) Times, 
Aug. 19, 1965] 
BEHIND THE ANARCHY 


The Reverend Dr. Billy Graham, interna- 
tionally noted evangelist, states flatly that 
the magnitude of the Los Angeles outbreak 
of Negro anarchy was engineered by Commu- 
nists, as have been similar outbreaks in such 
cities as Chicago, Rochester, Jersey City, and 
Springfield, Mass. He says the actual Com- 
munists in Negro riots are few but once there 
are racial sparks the Communists pour on the 
fuel in “dress rehearsal for national revolu- 
tion.” 

“Think what it would be if such revolu- 
tions as Los Angeles broke out in 40 or 50 
cities in the United States simultaneously,” 
he said. 

The evangelist appeals for an end to law- 
lessness all over the Nation and a restoration 
of respect for constituted authority. 

Former President Eisenhower says that the 
Los Angeles insurrection did not take place 
“in a vacuum” but as part of a nationwide 
“atmosphere of lawlessness” and of the new 
credo of civil righters that people should 
obey laws they like but disobey laws they 
dislike. 

The Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
abandoning all pretense that the Los Angeles 
outbreak of anarchy had anything to do 
with lack of civil rights for Negroes in that 
area, says a major cause of Negro rebellion 
against law and order is “the self-hatred 
of Negroes;” that Negroes hate themselves 
because of the social, economic and educa- 
tional plight of so many of them. Dr. King 
always seems to be present immediately be- 
fore or immediately after bloody racial vio- 
lence, including killings. He had been in 
Los Angeles before the outbreak and he got 
back there while the shooting was still going 
on. He has at least attained in Los Angeles 
what seems to be his real objective every- 
where in his racial activities: getting himself 
on television three to six times a day on 
each of the three national TV networks. 

Times columnist James Jackson Kilpatrick 
points out on this page today that if the 
Negro wants to be accepted in the white 
world he must also accept the white world 
and all that it represents—the hardships of 
getting ahead as well as the opportunities to 
move upward; the responsibility of citizens 
to each other. If the Negro is to attain his 
objective of acceptance—of being treated, 
in the white world, like a white man—Mr. 
Kilpatrick points out, then the white world 
has the right to expect the Negro to work 
for what he gets; to learn self-restraint; to 
practice obedience to law; to have respect 
for authority; to use his creative imagina- 
tion, and to practice right conduct in his 
daily life. 

The Times urges that Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
article be read carefully. What he brings 
out is not all that needs to be brought out; 
but he has touched on a phase of the whole 
racial problem, especially in its lawless as- 
pects, that Negroes themselves must under- 
stand and that their white leaders, includ- 
ing those in the Federal Government, must 
try to teach them. 


The white man did not gain his economic, 
social, political and civic standing through 
having somebody give things to him or 

ge of laws. He earned it. He 
worked for it. He lived, as a whole, e decent 
life to gain it. To blame the Negro’s plight 
on slavery of 100 years ago is to nourish a 
-guilt complex for ancestral evil in a ridicu- 
lous way—unless, as the Wall Street Journal 
says, “we are prepared to accept the im- 
possible proposition that we who live today 
are guilty for every cruelty perpetrated 
throughout the eons of human existence.” 
The white status in the United States was 
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built by white people who worked for every- 
thing they received. They cut trees to make 
both homes and farmland. They hauled 
stones and dug wells and dammed creeks 
to conserve water. Many failed and quit 
and many others had failures and started 
over again and succeeded. 

It is this simple American bootstrap les- 
son—of pulling yourself up by your own 
bootstraps if there is no other way—that 
must be learned today not merely by the 
Negro, but by the horde of white civil righters 
who have, with such horribly bloody results 
in many instances, convinced Negroes that 
everything that the white man has because 
he worked for it is going to come to the 
Negro simply through demanding it. 

There are thousands of Negroes in this 
country who are successful in business, in 
industry and in the professions. There is a 
Negro in Chicago who owns a business doing 
$10 million gross per pear. He was born on 
a south Louisiana plantation and had only 
a few years of the synthetic education avail- 
able to Negro children 40 years ago. But 
there was something in him that sprang forth 
as his immature years passed and made him 
seek and earn for himself as the mature years 
came. 

The New York Times, which certainly could 
never be accused of leaning to any side ex- 
cept the Negro’s in any racial matter, points 
out that the Negro section of Los Angeles 
known as Watts, where the anarchistic in- 
surrection took place, is an area where “most 
of the Negroes live in neighborhoods that 
would represent the dream of suburban bliss 
to Harlem Negroes.” There are poverty 
pockets in Watts, but to refer to the horror 
there as just another ghetto riot is ridicu- 
lous. 

What of the thousands of Negro families 
living in modern homes in Watts with land- 
scaped yards and facing on first class 
streets? 

What have they done to make all of Watts 
a respectable community? 

What have they done to halt crime at 
their doorsteps? 

During the past 3 months felonious 
crimes such as rape, murder or attempted 
murder, and felonious assault have averaged 
more than 330 per month—more than 1,000 
in 3 months—in Watts. What have Negro 
or white leaders done about this? 

So far as we can find out—absolutely 
nothing. 

What is needed is for civil rights leaders 
everywhere—Negroes and whites—especialiy 
white ministers who naturally spread an aura 
of prestige when they march in the streets— 
to start telling the Negro the truth; that 
very few persons in this world get anywhere 
except through their own efforts; that no 
race and no nation can live with a society 
where each person is permitted to choose 
the laws he will obey and disobey laws he 
does not like: that if the Negro is to be 
accepted into the white man’s world he must 
accept that world and all that goes with it. 

There must be an end quickly to Martin 
Luther King's philosophy of obeying laws you 
like and disobeying laws you dislike. There 
must be an end quickly to white leadership 
that follows in his steps without the slight- 
est idea of where he is leading. There must 
be an uprising especially among Negro lead- 
ership. One Negro minister in Dallas al- 
ready has spoken forth vehemently and very 
much along the lines of what we are trying 
to bring forth in this editorial. One other 
in Los Angeles has taken a similar tack. We 
have not read of other Negro ministers fol- 
lowing such courses. 

Nor have we read of white ministers mov- 
ing forward courageously to tell the Negro— 
and his white supporters—the real truth that 
needs to be told; with the possible exception 
of Billy Graham. 

The Negro needs white help. He must be 
given it. But it must be help built on law 
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and order and both personal and race re- 
sponsibility. The white world in this coun- 
try cannot help him so long as he refuses to 
recognize that the road of life always is up- 
hill for virtually everyone and no one gains 
the peak by simply demanding it. 


From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star] 
VIEWPOINT: KING HELPS THE COMMUNISTS 


It is about time that somebody pointed 
out that Martin Luther King, the trouble- 
making winner of the Nobel Prize, is now 
giving invaluable aid and support to the 
plans and programs of the Communist Party. 

Last week King stated that the time has 
come now to involve the civil rights move- 
ment in the United States with the prob- 
lems of war in Vietnam. “It is worthless 
to talk about integrating,” said King, “if 
there is no world to integrate in.” This line 
comes straight out of the Communist book. 

The fundamental line of the Communist 
Party in the United States and all over the 
world is simple enough. “If you don’t give 
in to us, we will threaten you with nuclear 
war.” This threat lies behind every Com- 
munist policy and every Communist aggres- 
sion, in Vietnam, in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, in Cuba, and everywhere else in the 
world. 

President Johnson has proved in the Do- 
minican Republic, as President Kennedy 
proved in Cuba, that there is only one way 
to meet the advance of Communist aggres- 
sion and that is to stop it—with arms if 
necessary. 

Now, King, the president of the “South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference,” has 
decided that American Negroes should op- 
pose Mr. Johnson in his attempts to stop 
Communist aggression. And in the name 
of civil rights. 

Neither King nor any other American 
Negro will have any civil rights if the Com- 
munists succeed in their plans to take over 
country after country until they reach the 
shores of the United States. What civil 
rights do the colored peoples or the white 
people inside the Soviet Union have now? 
None. None whatsoever. 

Martin Luther King has won sympathy 
and support of millions of Americans in re- 
cent years in his peaceful efforts to drama- 
tize the deprivation of many American Ne- 
groes of their rights as American citizens. 
But nothing could harm the cause of civil 
rights more than to line them up with Com- 
munist policies and Communist aims in Viet- 
nam, the Dominican Republic, Cuba or any 
other place where communism seeks to con- 
quer and rule. 


[From the Keowee Courier, Walhalla, S.C., 
August 19, 1965] 
Lite HELL Ir Is 


During the past several months marches, 
demonstrations, and riots have swept across 
the Nation’s headlines, and apparently be- 
cause they occurred in Georgia and Louisiana 
the public has been indoctrinated with the 
idea that the underlying cause is denial of 
this right or that right. 

It would seem the national press, tele- 
vision, and radio intentionally overlook the 
fact that a civil rights law has been passed, 
and that grievances. now should rightfully 
be settled in the courts; not in the streets. 

However, last week rioting (the likes of 
which Americus, Ga., and Bogalusa, La., have 
never seen) broke loose in such clean-living 
Places as Los Ange’gs, Calif., and Chicago, 
III. 

The reason, according to a majority of 
national TV commentators we have heard, 
can be attributed to the temperature. 

None of them bothered to speculate as to 
why the same temperature in Los Angeles 
didn’t cause a white riot, a Chinese riot, a 
Mexican riot, or even a Ku Klux Kian riot. 
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When, oh, when is the President of this 
country going to realize that he is employing 
race against race to create a monster that 
eventually will devour both himself and the 
Nation he so piously loves—that the solu- 
tion to all the ills he “dreamed of as a boy” 
would then go down the drain like the last 
gurgle of a Saturday night bath. 

When is it to be realized by the national 
administration, and some on the other side 
of the fence as well, that the seeds of a 
revolution have been planted and are grow- 
ing under the blessing of their benevolence. 

Prolongation in office has never been that 
important—and to us it will never be. 

Is it so hard for the American public to 
wake up and realize that the encouraging 
of demonstrations in the South by suppos- 
edly responsible government officials in 
Washington has now already sown the whirl- 
wind that the entire Nation is soon to reap? 

Samples of the harvest have already 
sprouted in New York, in Philadelphia, in 
Cleveland, in St. Louis, and even in Wash- 
ington itself—and now in Los Angeles and 
Chicago again. 

In Washington two weeks ago there was 
a demonstration against the war in Viet- 
nam, and the climax of the affair was a 
march of demonstrators on the Capitol. 
Police broke it up, as they rightly should 
have done, and to their credit they weren’t 
gentle about it either. They tossed resisting 
demonstrators into paddy wagons like cord- 
wood. 

What irritates us is the administration 
viewpoint: x 

In Washington, it is necessary. In Ala- 
bama or Louisiana, it is police brutality. 

Demonstrations in the South that have 
fermented into riots have been passed off 
by Government leaders, even including the 
President himself, we are sorry to say, as 
simply being “the American way.” 

Like hell it is. 

It is the Algerian way, perhaps. It may 
be the Congolese way where history has 
seen human beings hamstring or gut other 
human beings in a frenzy of mob action 
and nothingness, 

But by all that's holy, and in spite of the 
ill-considered words that waft out of offi- 
cial Washington, it is not the American 
way. 

And how long, dear God, how long must 
it be before the Great Society liberals and 
their bleeding heart faction from the other 
side of the aisle realize that when you plant 
cockle burrs they don’t come up roses. 

Must the Nation continue to be deluded 
by the sanctimonious mouthings out of 
Washington. Must the South, which in spite 
of its faults (and it has them too), continue 
to be defamed when not only its whites, but 
its responsible and thinking Negroes as well, 
could testify with sincerity that the many 
problems must be settled in the human 
heart—not in the streets. 

With the terrible ordeal of Los Angeles 
etched on the political minds, can President 
Johnson, Vice President HUMPHREY, and the 
thus far arm-twisted, me-too Congress con- 
tinue to encourage the breakdown of law 
and order in the South when they now have 
life-and-death proof that the remainder of 
the Nation must share the folly of their 
vindictiveness? 

Is the American public sufficiently naive 
at this late date to swallow the theory that 
excessive temperature was a deciding factor 
in what happened at Los Angeles? 

Official temperatures recorded the same day 
the Los Angeles riot started showed that 
Phoenix, Ariz., had a reading of 100°. Yet 
there was no Indian uprising. Not a single 
Navajo went on the warpath. Not one wig- 
wam was burned in the red man's ghetto. 

In most parts of the South things are 
changing, and in most cases responsible 
Negroes and whites are attempting to bring 
it about in the human heart; not through 
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“nonviolent” violence in the street. They 
know the breakdown of law and order, even 
encouraged from Washington, means that all 
men—not just one segment—must suffer. 

The administration has in fact created it- 
self a monster—a creature it can no longer 
control. It is riding a tiger from which it 
cannot dismount, If it does, the tiger will 
devour it too, 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Aug. 24, 1965] 
Tue RIOT APOLOGISTS 
(By Morrie Ryskind) 

(Evrror’s Note.—Morrie Ryskind, a syndi- 
cated newspaper columnist, is a resident of 
Los Angeles.) 

If Los Angeles newscasters have been unc- 
tuously self-righteous in describing racial 
outbreaks and accompanying police brutality 
in other parts of the Nation, it was because 
they knew it couldn’t happen here. 

We have been proud of our race relations. 
Neither the ballot nor the front of the bus 
is denied a man because of his color. Black 
and white attend the same colleges, study in 
the same classes and play together on the 
same varsity. 

Some of the richest Negroes in America— 
and that means the world—have made their 
wealth here in business, the arts, and the 
professions. Our popular postmaster is 
colored, as are a number of our judges. 
Members of the race hold important elective, 
as well as appointive, posts and occupy many 
of our civil service jobs. 

In sports and the entertainment world, 
their talents are highly respected—and paid 
for. Names like Maury Wills, Junior Gilliam, 
Eddie Anderson (Jack Benny’s Rochester), 
Lena Horne, Sammy Davis, Jr., and the late 
Nat King Cole tell the story. 

No, it couldn't happen here—but it has. 
What sparked it was a routine arrest of a 
suspected drunken driver (he has since 
pleaded guilty, incidentally)—something 
that happens every day, alas, to whites in 
white communities. 

But this was a colored man, and it was in a 
colored community—so it became “police 
brutality” and triggered an anarchistic holo- 
caust of shooting and looting. 

Some of the professional Negro leaders— 
and their bleeding-heart white allies—who 
attempted earlier to stop the savagery and 
were repulsed by their ‘“followers”—have 
formed committees and are asking that city 
Officials sit down with the underprivileged 
hoodlums and iron out their differences. 
They demand the head of Police Chief Wil- 
liam Parker, who has refused. His attitude 
is that his job is to apprehend criminals, not 
psychoanalyze them. 

“But that will not solve the problem,” com- 
plained one spokesman on TV. “We must 
look for the underlying cause and eliminate 
it.” 

I suggest they are not looking for a cause, 
but a scapegoat. 

For the cause lies in the climate they have 
been nurturing the past few years. It is 
they who have sowed the wind and now reap 
the whirlwind they cannot control. 

Under the leadership of a self-proclaimed 
peace lover, they have preached nonviolence 
but winked at violence. They have preached 
love but winked at hate. They have talked 
about rights but never responsibilities. 

They have taught their people that law 
and order are a pedestrian way to achieve 
results and that civil disobedience is a virtue 
if it gets things done faster. 

They have interpreted the right “to peace- 
ably assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances” to include 
the right“ to sit in and lie down and inter- 
fere with the orderly process of the very 
Government they appeal to. 

You don’t like your superintendent of 
schools? Then demonstrate; get the kids 
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out of school and let them parade with you 
in busy streets during the rush hour; heave 
Molotoy cocktails and lie down in front of 
cars and cabs. That'll teach em. 

And so came the current whirlwind. 

And where during the killing was the hit- 
and-run driver, the Nobel Peace Prize winner 
who takes all the boys when the going is 
good? Here, pleading with his followers? 

Wrong. He was busy drawing up plans for 
our peace negotiations with Hanoi. There 
may be a second peace prize in the offing. 

From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald, 
Aug. 24, 1965] 
MARTIN LUTHER KING BoTCHES Ir Up 
(By Don Maclean) 

WasHINGTON.—On the day that it was an- 
nounced that more Americans were killed in 
24 hours in the Los Angeles race riots than 
were killed in the Vietnam fighting, it also 
was announced that Martin Luther King 
would attempt to restore peace. 

In Los Angeles? No, in Vietnam. 

One of King’s top aids, the Reverend J. 
James Bevel, said that Dr. King felt his job on 
the civil rights front was finished now that 
the voting rights bill has been passed. Rev- 
erend Bevel said the signing of this bill “has 
written the civil rights movement out of ex- 
istence.” 

That is like saying that once women got the 
right to vote, they, too, were assured of equal 
rights. If Reverend Bevel accurately inter- 
preted Martin Luther King’s thinking on the 
subject, it demonstrates an irresponsibility 
on Dr. King’s part that dumbfounds his 
friends and delights his enemies. Observers 
in Washington are flabbergasted. Is King the 
sort of man who would launch a juggernaut 
with no thought to its final destination? 

The answer would seem to be “Yes.” When 
the killing rate in Los Angeles was approxi- 
mately 10 persons per day, King was found 
and asked if he would go there. He said he 
might, in a week or so. (He did, 5 days after 
the riots started.) Gov. Pat Brown, in Greece 
when the trouble started, left for California 
by jet. 

Some might argue that it was Brown's 
State and that clearing up the mess was his 
job. Well, it was Martin Luther King’s 
people who were in trouble. His efforts to 
help in Los Angeles were more than a little 
late. 

It is one thing to see to it that voting rights 
belong to all people. It is another thing 
to teach everyone the responsibilties of first- 
class citizenship, That would seem to be 
Martin Luther King’s role now, and it would 
appear that he is walking away from it. 
In fact, his recent pronouncements are 
enough to encourage more lawlessness. 

When he said that he planned to write to 
Vietnam leaders and aid in bringing peace 
to that troubled land, he was informed that 
his actions, as a private citizen, were in 
violation of the Logan Act, which says that 
only the Government can negotiate peace or 
war. Dr. King is quoted as saying if his 
letters break the law, “it is too bad.“ He 
said that on the day his people in Los 
Angeles were breaking laws by the dozen. 

Perhaps Martin Luther King is right in 
dodging the task of teaching the responsi- 
bilities of new-found rights. Apparently he 
knows not of them. He certainly is not the 
man to teach respect for the law. 

On the other hand, some Negro leaders in 
Los Angeles said that despite the Civil Rights 
Act and other court victories, they rioted 
because segregation exists in fact, if not in 
theory. That sounds as though Martin 
Lvther King’s job, even as he sees it, is not 
finished. But it must be, because he said 
it was. 

There are those who say that the Nobel 
Prize for Peace, the President’s arm over his 
shoulders and other flattery have made Dr. 
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King forget the basis of his strength. If 
so, he has made a bad mistake. 

Martin Luther King, the leader of his peo- 
ple, the man who is trying to show them 
the way, is always welcome in the White 
House. But Dr. King, the confused man 
who meddles in foreign affairs, of which he 
knows nothing, the man who tries to make 
a peace that so far has eluded the President 
and his representatives, will nd that Lyndon 
Johnson suddenly has grown cold to him. 

There is little doubt that Vietnam Com- 
munists would correspond with Dr. King. 
But only to embarrass the President. And 
when Dr. King finally figures that out and 
finally becomes startled when the big gates 
of the White House don’t open to him any 
more, he may then hurry back to help his 
people who, let’s face it, will need leadership 
for years to come. But, by then, he may 
find that there is no place for him there, 
either. King’s belated Los Angeles effort may 
indicate that he already regrets his Vietnam 
folly. 

Lyndon Johnson will not forget the Ne- 
groes, even if their ablest champion has. 
Someone else will be picked to teach the re- 

Uities of lawful sociéty to those who 
need it. And you can bet it won't be Martin 
Luther King. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 25, 1965] 


AFTER Los ANGELES—PoLiTica SHOCK WAVES 
SPREAD 
(By William S. White) 

Political shock waves from the Los Angeles 
riots are sweeping from ocean to ocean. 
Especially are they striking both the center 
of Government in Washington and the coun- 
try’s greatest metropolis, New York City, 
where the most significant political struggle 
of the year is unfolding in the campaign for 
the mayoralty. 

Two immense realities are now accepted in 
private, though never mentioned in public, 
by both the Democratic and Republican na- 
tional political communities. 

The first is that the whole movement for 
the steady and orderly legal expansion of 
Negro rights which came to a historic peak a 
few weeks ago in congressional passage of 
the Voting Rights Act has been jarringly 
checked. If the voting rights bill were still 
up for debate in Congress today, there would 
be the gravest of question that it could 
emerge intact. 

The second is that the unexampled 
savagery in Los Angeles has gravely damaged 
every liberal politician in both parties who 
had made advanced civil rights the touch- 
stone of his career. 

For the hard, inescapable reality is that 
the excuses long offered by apoligists for any 
and all Negro violence have been offered once 
too often and in this case without founda- 
tion in objective fact. They have sharply 
backfired in the shambles left in the Negro 
district of Los Angeles. 

The liberal Democratic politicians are the 
more seriously wounded, if only because the 
Democratic Party as a whole has taken the 
more forward position on civil rights in 
general. There is, for illustration, no doubt 
whatever in the minds even of sympathetic 
Democratic pros that Gov. Edmund (Pat) 
Brown of California has been profoundly 
hurt, not so much because he did anything 
Eddie but simply because he happens to be 

head of the State where the spasm 


His is the classic case of the innocent by- 
stander hit by richocheting hoodlum bullets, 
of the benefactor slashed hardest by men of 
a race for which he had done so much. The 
point is that California had an undeniably 

record in race relations and that the 
Negroes of Los Angeles, however relatively 
ill off they may be argued to have been, were 
in undeniable truth much better off than 
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they are in a single one of the older and even 
more impacted vast slum complexes of the 
urban East. 

But all this is not doing Brown much good 
now. And not all the urgent efforts of the 
Eastern urban, and mainly Democratic, 
politicians to forward Negro rights and re- 
spond to Negro demands can help them much 
now against the white and black backlash 
of public resentment against what happened 
in Los Angeles. 

Everywhere now politicians are speaking 
more of Negro responsibilities and less of 
Negro rights and deprivations. The lead is 
coming from the top. President Johnson, 
who has demonstrably done more for Negro 
rights than any President in history save Lin- 
coln, has made it plain that enough is enough 
and that Los Angeles is by any standard 
intolerably too much. 

Though New York follows the national 
pattern, however, there the roles of the par- 
ties are reversed by a curious circumstance. 
The highly un-Republican Republican can- 
didate for Mayor, Joun V. Linpsay, has been 
even more docile than any of his Democratic 
opponents in a bowing to all Negro demands. 
Thus an odd thing has occurred. LINDSAY, 
the front runner before Los Angeles, is slip- 
ping now, in the best professional political 
judgment in New York. 

If ever it could be said with exact truth 
that men claiming to seek redress of honest 
grievances by homicidal violence were men 
who knew what they did it can be said to- 
day of the Negro rioters of Los Angeles, 


Tue Los ANGELES INSURRECTION 


That 6-day insurrection in Los Angeles 
appears to have been due to the fanning of 
racial discord by civil rights groups, Com- 
munists, Black Muslims, and organized street 
gangs—not poverty or ghettoes or lack of 
civil rights for Negroes. Poverty? City offi- 
cials estimate the median family income is 
between $3,500 and $4,500 in the Watts area 
where the outbursts began, $500 to $1,500 
above the poverty mark set by Sargent 
Shriver’s eager antipoverty warriors. Ghet- 
toes? The New York Times reported Los 
Angeles Negroes “live in neighborhoods that 
would represent a dream of suburban bliss 
to Harlem Negroes.” Lack of voting rights? 
The Watts area is represented by two colored 
assemblymen and a colored Congressman. 
Lack of opportunity? A Johnson Democrat, 
a social worker in the area, tells Human 
Events any Negro with a high school educa- 
tion can earn a very livable income in Los 
Angeles. 

One major reason for the volcanic out- 
bursts against whites, say objective onlook- 
ers, has been the repeated propaganda bar- 
rage laid down by Martin Luther King, James 
Farmer, etc., and their insistence that no 
crime is really the Negro’s fault because he 
has been oppressed. With the Democratic 
administration, many Republicans and a 
host of religious groups sanctioning civil dis- 
obedience, violence of the sort that occurred 
in Los Angeles was bound to flare up, say 
residents of Los Angeles and the Negro com- 
munity. 

Says one Los Angeles resident: “Martin 
Luther King was recently quoted as saying: 
Things are not quite right in Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles. The 
fact is, the Negro is not free anywhere in the 
United States.’ With King saying such stuff, 
the fact we haven't had such riots sooner is 
what amazes me.” 

Another major element figuring in the 
riots are the unists. The Reds have 


been infiltrating civil rights groups for some 
time now and the Trotskyite Socialist Work- 
er’s Party was openly fanning racial tension: 
In the current crisis, the Trotskyites were 
picketing the Los Angeles police, charging 
them with “police brutality.” 
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“The ever-increasing ac of racial 
unrest in the country during the past years 
have witnessed a parallel in the increased 
emphasis being placed by the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., on the Negro question and the 
racial movement generally. There are clear- 
cut evidences that the party has not only 
been talking but also has been and 
urging the increased participation by its ad- 
herents in the racial movement.” In June 
1964, said Hoover, the party's national head- 
quarters opened up a drive in major cities 
of the United States to recruit adherents to 
communism. 

The pro-Peiping Black Muslins, who are 
extremely active in Los Angeles, also played 
a prominent role in the rioting. (The Mus- 
lims’ orientation can be gathered from a 
recent edition of their house organ, Muham- 
mad Speaks. The issue showers praise on 
Peiping’s man in Kenya, Oginga Odinga, and 
congratulates Peiping for having developed 
the atomic bomb.) 

Government sources in Los Angeles say 40 
to 50 Black Muslims were arrested in the 
first few days of rioting, but were myste- 
riously bailed out right away. Then, police 
cracked down on another 59 when police said 
a sniper fired at them from a Black Muslim 
mosque. Of particular interest to police is 
the fact that the drunk driving suspect whose 
arrest sparked the riots was afterward feted 
by Los Angeles’s Black Muslim leader, John 
Shabazz. 

What worries security experts in Wash- 
ington is that the Communists and the black 
nationalists are now very much aware of how 
easily they can bring a civil insurrection in 
this country. Such an insurrection has long 
been a goal of these extremists. In an article 
in Esquire magazine last October, William 
Worthy, a Negro radical, outlined the goals of 
Negro extremists in this way: 

“Sympathetic governments and revolution- 
ary forces abroad will support the freedom 
movement. No amount of police infiltration 
can stop a revolutionary thrust so closely 
paralleling colonial wars abroad,” 

Worthy then quoted a Negro underground 
leader as saying: 

“Black youth with the right orientation 
can stop this entire country. Small bands 
can damage the eight major dams that supply 
most of the electricity. Electricity means 
mass communication. 

“Gasoline can be poured into sewer systems 
in major urban areas and then ignited. This 
would burn out communication lines in an 
entire city. 

“What would emerge from this chaos? 
Most likely, guerrilla warfare.” 

Hence, say politicos, it would be well if 
Congress immediately follows the advice of 
GOP House Leader Geratp Fond and begins 
an investigation of civil rights groups for the 
purpose of exposing the subversive influences 
in our midst. 


[From Human Events, Aug. 28, 1965] 


NeGro NEWSPAPERMAN Speaks OUT: “CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEADERS SHOULD BLAME THEMSELVES 
ron Riots” 

(George S. Schuyler, a reporter and editor 
for various Negro newspapers and magazines 
for over 40 years, is one of the most contro- 
versial Negro intellectuals in America. He 
has long believed that Negro Americans, in 
their own interest, should be conservatives 
rather than radicals in U.S. politics, and that 
they have been led astray by “power hungry” 
civil rights leaders. In this article, he has 
been given complete freedom to present his 
unusual point of view as to what's behind 
the Negro riots.) 


(By George S. Schuyler) 
The current crop of antiwhite disturb- 
ances, like those in the past, is the inevitable 
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consequence of the increasing competition 
between rival civil rights groups led by career 
agitators vying for the profits of organized 
demonium. Never has so many innocent 
people been betrayed by so few for so little. 
There are as many different kinds of 
Negroes as there are white people, and most 
of them deplore the bad reputation they 
have been given by the excesses of the agita- 
tional and criminal elements of their so- 
called race. They respect life and property. 
They own millions of homes, automobiles 
and modern utensils and do not cram the 
jails. Like their white peers, they are eager 
to live in peace. They have no illusions 
about the marching, mobbing, picketing. 
vandalizing Negro element. They know there 
is a lot of law in the end of a policeman’s 
nightstick, and they want it used. 


RADICAL TECHNIQUES USED 


Above all, these Negroes wish white people 
in authority would stop flattering and en- 
couraging the sorceror’s apprentices leading 
astray the mentally retarded and criminally 
bent black minority. 

Utilizing the traditional techniques of 
Spontaneous disorder, well known to Com- 
munists, Nazis, and other political perverts, 
the self-appointed leaders of the Negro revo- 
lution have for years recklessly incited young 
Negroes to mass action inside (and often 
outside) the urban Negro enclaves. 

In turn, they have denounced “police 
brutality,” “the white power structure,” 
“residential segregation,” “de facto segre- 
gated schools,” “job discrimination,” “phony 
white liberals,” and a whole gamut of 
grievances which could not possibly be solved 
or even ameliorated in a century, if then, and 
will never lessen racial conflict. 

Constant suggestions of “a long hot sum- 
mer” and “conditions getting worse before 
they get better,” are but invitations to hood- 
lums, arsonists and vandals, aided by white 
beatnik amoralists and malcontent leftists 
currently disturbing our campuses. 

Not a single one of these trumpeted evils 
is nonexistent here nor in any other coun- 
try similarly circumstanced. They are prod- 
ucts of our color caste system which will 
never be improved by Negro insurrection. 
They are in all multiracial and multieth- 
nic societies from Soviet Muslim Asia to 
central Africa. These problems are more 
agitated here because the United States has 
been a sitting duck for leftwing moralizers 
who have made millions of well-meaning 
Americans feel like Nazi racists; and who 
have persuaded gullible Negroes into believ- 
ing the only thing holding them back is 
persecution. 

Only the most self-serving demagogs, 

t know-it-alls, or men with social 
revolution in mind would stir up a social 
situation so fraught with tragedy for Negroes, 
or profess to believe that any predominant 
social class would willingly surrender power, 
prestige and privileges in the face of threats 
and violent demonstrations. 

Ever since the long and futile Montgomery 
bus boycott, (settled not by marching but 
by Federal court order), the peripatetic Dr. 
Martin Luther King and his posse of political 
parsons in the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference (SCLC) have roamed the 
country collecting coin and infecting the 
mentally retarded with the germs of civil 
disobedience, camouflaged as nonviolence 
and love of white people. 

Phony prayers for the salvation of white 
“oppressors” and chanting slave songs fooled 
nobody except possibly the utopians and 
wishful thinkers. Only the unwary and true 
believers thought this program was anything 
but pixilated. 

As many Negroes foresaw, the net result 
of this long encouragement of civil disobe- 
dience, disdain for authority and general dis- 
respect for public morals, was to set the stage 
for the successive disgraceful orgies of burn- 
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ing, looting, vandalism and death, with the 
criminal elements of the slum proletariat 
taking over. Ironically, when police called 
upon these civil rights leaders to help con- 
trol the rampaging mobs, they were, if found. 
completely ineffective. 

With the recklessness of complete igno- 
rance or irresponsibility, the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference sent its mobile 
gangs of young clergymen from place to place 
to take over the revolution despite expressed 
objections of local leaders, even mobilizing 
school children to face police clubs, dogs and 
fire hoses, breeding ill will and jeopardizing 
Negro jobs by promotion of nuisance tactics. 
No matter how many minions might be 
Jugged by the police, the Rev. King always 
contrived to get out in time for his next 
speaking engagement. 

James Farmer, the professional pacifist and 
war resister who heads the Congress of Racial 
Equality, has played an even more sinister 
role with outright challenges to law, order, 
and public peace. Like SCLC, this outfit 
operates schools of subversion where gradu- 
ates are trained in how to march on city 
halls and courtnouses, fall limp when ar- 
rested, and in other ways make pests of 
themselves. 

Not to be outdone by these competitors 
for the scarce civil rights dollar, the veteran 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) saw the expedi- 
ence of adopting the same tactics of boycotts, 
sit-ins, marches, and picketings. It even 
went much farther by thinking up the de 
facto school segregation gimmick which has 
kept the North and East in an uproar for 
the last 3 years. 

The empty assumption behind this cam- 
paign is that schools predominantly attended 
by Negro children are ipso facto segregated 
and therefore inferior; and that to equalize 
public education this “imbalance” must be 
corrected by moving the Negro children into 
predominantly “white” schools. Since this 
was and is obviously impossible, what small 
victories have attended these Herculean ef- 
forts have been pyrrhic. Nowhere have 
school boycotts, marches, and besiegements 
of boards of education done else but worsen 
race relations. 


CRIMINALS ENCOURAGED 


The millionaire-subsidized National Urban 
League (NUL) stretched absurdity still 
further by comng out publicly for preference 
being shown Negroes in employment and 
promotion because they are so far behind 
whites. This was and is doomed to failure 
in our basically competitive society, but it 
adds up to another “reason” for suspicion 
and hatred of white people. 

All of these civil rights leaders have joined 
in a loud chorus denouncing “police brutal- 
ity” or the forceful suppression of crime 
which fiourishes in every large Negro com- 
munity. Every subordinate from coast to 
coast joined in the hue and cry, although 
decent Negroes as well as whites suffer from 
this criminal element. 

The cry sounds in many cities, with mo- 
notonous regularity, for “civilian review 
boards” to help wreck discipline and restrain 
the police from doing what they are hired 
to do. This outcry has emboldened the Ne- 
gro criminal element and lowered its respect 
for and fear of the police. 

The respectable bulk of Negroes has been 
reduced to silence by the terrorism of the 
agitational element. Every Negro who has 
openly opposed its illegal and senseless ac- 
tions has been denounced as an Uncle Tom, 
an enemy of his people, and lackey of the 
whites. 

One distinguished and authentic Negro 
leader, the Reverend Dr. Joseph E. Jackson, 
president of the 5 million strong National 
Baptist Convention (NBC) of America, Inc., 
was hooted off the stand in Chicago's stadium 
because he expressed views opposed to those 
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of the professional agitators. The current 
president of the Philadelphia branch of the 
NAACP has had a field day denouncing the 
conservative middle class Negroes in the or- 
ganization. 

Craven politicians have contributed much 
to this insurrectionary atmosphere by not 
standing up to the intellectual authors of 
violence and subversion. Consider the spec- 
tacle of New York's Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
skulking through the basement of New York’s 
city hall rather than have thrown out the 
beatniks picketing his office, of other high 
officials permitting their work to be disrupted 
in the name of civil rights; of needeq public 
construction being halted by CORE beatniks; 
of President Johnson being booed at the New 
York World’s Fair. The power structure has 
been long suffering but much too coopera- 
tive for its own good. 

Most of the civil rights leaders who have 
sparked these insurrections would still be un- 
known if it had not been for the mass com- 
munications media which publicized them on 
every occasion, put them on innumerable 
television programs and wrote profiles of 
them, as if they wanted this racket to suc- 
ceed. At the same time newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and television sought out not a 
single Negro with an opposing viewpoint. 
It is hard to remember such a one-sided 
presentation, 

Just prior to the Los Angeles shambles, a 
local radio station had on one of its pro- 
grams an ex-criminal, Charlie Sims, head of 
the gun-carrying Louisiana deacons for de- 
fense and justice. Undoubtedly tens of 
thousands of Los Angeles Negroes heard and 
applauded him. 

When returning Governor Brown of Cali- 
fornia described the Los Angeles shambles as 
“a state of siege” he spoke aptly. President 
Johnson expressed horror over the bloody 
orgy but did not speculate on the causes of 
it all. To find the source he needed to look 
no farther than the Negro civil rights lead- 
ers with whom he has frequently conferred, 
especially when they promised to suspend 
demonstrations until after the 1964 election. 

Now that the civil rights law of 1965 and 
the voting rights law are operative, he and 
everybody else had a right to expect that we 
would see an end to demonstrations, picket- 
ing, arson, looting and vandalism, But these 
evils are easier started than stopped, and they 
just don't go away because another law is on 
the books. 

What this country badly needs is public 
officials who will not temporize with illegality 
and disorder garbed in the mantle of civil 
rights and equality, who will suppress crime 
and violence regardless of color; judges who 
will act with speed and vigor to jail disturbers 
of the peace; and a more responsible com- 
munications media that will refrain from 
persistently exciting the idle, envious and 
lawless. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 30, 
1965] 


Race Frictlon—Now A CRIME PROBLEM? 


(Negro violence has taken a new turn. 
Even civil rights leaders are alarmed. The 
turn: away from demonstrations and toward 
outlawry. For city after city, it’s becoming 
a problem of crime control.) 

In one city after another in the United 
States, it is the police—and the white man— 
who are now becoming the targets of Negro 
attack. 

Instead of civil rights demonstrations, 
there are crime and violence—shooting, beat- 
ing, burning, looting. 

What's happening? Many Americans, an- 

and frightened at this latest turn in 
the Nation’s race relations, are asking this 
question: 

Is racial friction becoming a crime problem 
in this country? 
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Racial friction, in Los Angeles, erupted in 
mid-August into the biggest riot that the 
United States has seen in this century. 

Thousands of Negroes, many armed, seized 
control of a large section of the Nation's 
third largest city. The record toll of that 
riot is shown in the chart on this page. It 
took 15,000 National Guardsmen, aiding 5,000 
police, to bring the rioting under control. 

“Kill, kill, kill,” and “burn, baby, burn,” 
were the Negro battle cries. 

President Johnson, denouncing the riots 
angrily on August 20, said: 

“A rioter with a Molotov cocktail in his 
hand is not fighting for civil rights any more 
than a Klansman with a sheet on his back 
and a mask on his face, They are both more 
or less what the law declares them: law- 
breakers, destroyers of constitutional rights 
and liberties, and would ultimately destroy 
a free America. And they must be exposed 
and dealt with.” 

Racial friction sparked another mid- 
August riot in Chicago. There police and 
firemen were attacked by Negroes, scores 
were injured. 

THE TARGET; POLICE 


All across the North, as the “long, hot 
summer“ of 1965 approached its end, race 
violence spread from city to city. Police 
and officials in several cities were alerted 
against the danger of more riots. Almost 
everywhere, the Negro anger was directed at 
the police. 

In Springfield, Mass., Negro demonstra- 
tions against alleged police mistreatment 
grew until Gov. John A. Volpe stepped in 
and won a temporary halt of mass marches. 
He had just signed a stiff new antiriot law. 

In Hartford, Conn., a Negro speaker told a 
Negro rally on August 17: 

“Every cop is your enemy, whether he’s 
black or white.” 

In Morristown, N.J., on August 18, police 
were placed on the alert for possible racial 
strife after Negro leaders threatened that 
there would be “trouble” unless leniency 
were shown to a gang of Negro youths who 
attacked a white policeman. 

In Philadelphia, a gang of Negro boys 
roved through one section of the city smash- 
ing store windows and cars. Authorities said 
Pennsylvania’s Gov. William Scranton had 
authorized the mobilization of National 
Guardsmen and the movement of State 
police into the city if serious trouble broke 
out again as it did in 1964. 


ELEVEN CITIES SPOTTED 


It was revealed that last spring the U.S. 
Community Relations Service had labeled 11 
northern cities as danger spots—sites of po- 
tential racial conflict. Chicago and Los An- 
geles were on that list. The danger spots 
listed are shown on the map on page 23. 

Even after the rioting in Los Angeles was 
brought under control on August 16, sniping 
and scattered acts of violence by Negroes 
continued and spread into some of the city’s 
suburbs. 

In Chicago, several days after the initial 
rioting, Negro leaders described the situ- 
ation as still “explosive.” 

Civil rights issues were not raised by the 
rioters in either of these cities. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of California, 
called the rioters “hoodlums,” and said: 
“The riot had no connection with whether a 
Negro has the right to vote or a legal right to 
any job for which he can qualify. We have 
established these things in California.” 

On August 19, Governor Brown named a 
commission headed by the former chief of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, John A. 
oe to investigate the causes of the 

Negro leaders agreed that the riot was not 
a civil rights movemennt, 

“It was a blind, misguided revolt against 
society and authority,” said Rev. Dr. Martin 
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Luther King, Jr., head of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. 

Roy Wilkins. executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, writing in the Amsterdam 
News, a New York newspaper for Negroes, 
said this: 

“The most tragic picture out of the Los 
Angeles horror riot was that of several small 
Negro children trying to open a cash register 
that had already been looted. 

“The most frightening riot cry, because of 
its unbelievable ignorance, was “This is the 
Negro revolution.” 

“A Harlem street speaker is reported as 
telling his small crowd that the Los Angeles 
rioters should be called ‘freedom fighters.’ 
Another picture from the City of Angels 
shows one of these ‘freedom fighters’ leaning 
through a broken store window, calmly se- 
lecting which pair of shoes he will steal. 

“Some freedom and some fighter. God 
help black Americans if this is their revolu- 
tion, and these their revolutionaries.” 


WHY NOW? 


What puzzles many Americans is that the 
current wave of Negro violence is coming at 
a time when Negroes have won legal guaran- 
tees, in new laws, of nearly all the legal 
rights they have been demanding: in voting, 
jobs, schools and public accommodations. 

Los Angeles is known as one of the best 
cities in the country for Negroes. 

The Watts area, where the riot centered, 
is densely populated, almost entirely by 
Negroes, many of whom are jobless and more 
than half of whom get some form of Govern- 
ment assistance. But its housing is a far 
cry from the tenement slums of New York's 
Harlem. 

The crime rate in Watts is high. More 
than 500 of its youngsters are parolees from 
the California Youth Authority. 

It was the arrest of a young Negro as a 
drunken-driving suspect that touched off 
the riots on August 11. 

The 1964 riots—in New York, Philadelphia, 
Rochester and Jersey City—all began in a 
similar way: Negroes reacting against routine 
police actions. 

Each time, the reaction has turned into 
violent crime: attacks on police and white 
people, arson, vandalism and looting. It is 
this pattern of crime in racial friction that is 
stirring so much official concern. 

Congressmen, one after another, 
called for stronger law enforcement. 

“Defiance of the law cannot be tolerated,” 
said House Speaker JoHN W. McCormack, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts. 

What's needed, said House Republican 
leader GERALD R. Forp, of Michigan, is 
better spirit among people of all races and 
more effective law enforcement on a local 
level.” 

Former President Dwight Eisenhower 
warned of a growing spirit of “lawlessness” 
and a widespread attitude that “if you like 
a law you obey it, if you don’t like it, you 
don't obey it.” 

OPPRESSION AND FRUSTRATION 

Many sociologists and psychologists and 
some Federal officials interpreted the Los 
Angeles riot as a result of the Negro’s anger 
about past years of oppression and of frus- 
tration about how little recent laws have 
improved his personal position. 

Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
New York, suggested that there is little point 
in telling the Negro to obey the law when, 
in many instances, the “law has been his 
oppressor and his enemy.” 

Negroes in Los Angeles—as in nearly every 


have 


the rioting and rejected Negro demands for 
removal of Police Chief William H. Parker. 
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Mr. Parker’s comments on the charges ap- 
pear in an interview on pages 22 and 23. 

Money, food, and repair crews poured into 
the riot-torn area of Los Angeles as rioting 
subsided. President Johnson sent in LeRoy 
Collins, former head of the U.S. Community 
Relations Service, to help discover the riot's 
causes—and to cure them, if possible. After 
surveying the situation, Mr. Collins said: 

“What happened here is not part of the 
crusade for civil rights. We don't want to 
associate civil rights with this kind of law- 
lessness.“ 

Across the country, in other cities threat- 
ened with the Los Angeles kind of lawless- 
ness, Americans worried: 

Is racial friction becoming a crime prob- 
lem in this Nation? 

[From U.S. News & World Report, 
Aug. 30, 1965] 
RioTs: “DISCONTENT; ILLITERACY, 

CRIMINAL ELEMENT” 


(What causes Negro rioting? How can 
more riots, in other cities, be prevented? 
Here are some suggestions from the man who 
dealt with the Los Angeles riots, Police Chief 
William H. Parker.) 

Question. Chief Parker, after your experi- 
ence with the Los Angeles riots, what do you 
think should be done now in this country 
to prevent future riots? 

Answer. I think the first thing this Nation 
had better do is get behind its police and 
its law-enforcement officials and insist upon 
people obeying the law. I don't think you 
can do anything outside of the rule of law. 
If people continue to preach civil disobedi- 
ence and that some laws may be disobeyed, 
why then you start the destruction of this 
government. You cannot live without 
strong law enforcement. If anyone thinks 
he can, he is wrong. 

If the people of this community don't 
learn that from this experience, the next 
time something like this happens they will 
sack the whole city. 

Question. Who are the rioters in Los 
Angeles? 

Answer. It's a group of people who have 
been convinced that they are being treated 
as second-class citizens and they are rising 
up against the white power structure. 

Question. Was the rioting directed against 
whites? 

Answer. Well, that’s what they were doing, 
in attacking automobiles that entered the 
area. If a car was occupied by a Negro, it 
was allowed to pass. If it was a “whitey,” 
they would stop the car, break its windows, 
turn it over and burn it and eat up the oc- 
cupants. I think that speaks pretty well for 
itself. 

Question. Was there any civil rights issue 
involved in the riot? 

Answer. We don’t have any civil rights 
problems here. All of the things that Ne- 
groes have been fighting to obtain don’t 
apply here. We've never had segregation. 
Negroes always have had voting rights here. 

Los Angeles offers more to the Negro than 
any other city in the world. But the trouble 
is that all of the problems of the Nation 
are brought here, so that our people are con- 
stantly bombarded with what's going on in 
Bogalusa, La., and Selma, Ala., and so these 
Negroes here are constantly being exposed to 
the problems that others of their race are 
facing in other parts of the country. 

Question. What do Los Angeles Negroes 
demand from the city that they don’t already 
have? 

Answer. They haven't demanded eager 

You see, this rlot was not organized. 
is no organization involved in this of al all. 
So there is nobody to deal with. 

Question. What did the local Negro lead- 
ers do to help in the situation? 

Answer. I don’t know whom you are talk- 
ing about. This word “leader” is cast around 
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rather carelessly. This rioting group has 
only criminal leadership. 

We are not dealing here with the great 
Negro community of Los Angeles who are 
law-abiding and who are well situated. 
There are 600,000 N. in this area, but 
we are dealing with the low-level group, eco- 
nomically, and the illiterates. This is the 
difficult group. And that’s what is giving us 
our trouble. It isn't the whole Negro com- 
munity at all. 

So the so-called Negro leaders are identi- 
fied with the great segment of the Negro pop- 
ulation and are not involved in this at all. 

Question. What's behind this outbreak? 
What do you think was the underlying cause 
of it? 

Answer. Of course, everyone has his own 
pet answer to that, and generally the an- 
swers are those that are convenient to the 
individual giving them. I have no particu- 
lar reason to want to select any specific 
answers, so I will try to be as objective as I 
know how. 

We have had a terrific influx of Negro peo- 
ple into that particular area from other parts 
of the country, primarily from the South. 
And many of them are people who have not 
been well situated in their home areas, and 
then there is a high criminal element in 
that group. 

This area that erupted has the heaviest 
concentration of population of any part of 
the city. It has a high illiteracy rate, a high 
rate of unemployment; 60 percent of the 
people on relief. I think you have part of 
the ingredients of the problem in this 
situation. 

Then you have this constant preachment 
that the Negro people are dislocated because 
of unfair treatment by the whites. This 
propaganda has been poured out all over 
America incessantly for the past several 
months, and these people are not occupied, 
so they are in a position to listen to it. If 
you tell people this story long enough, they 
will begin to believe it. 

If you keep sowing the seeds of discontent, 
saying that the Liberty Bell never rang for 
the Negro, and that sort of thing, eventually 
Negroes will look upon the white population 
as their enemy, as the Black Muslims do. 

In addition to all this, we had unseason- 
ably warm weather with a high temperature 
and high humidity rate that carried on into 
the night. 

The thing that sparked the rioting was an 
arrest. And the two men who were 
pleaded guilty the next day. 

Question. Negroes keep talking about po- 
lice brutality. 

Answer. This is a terribly vicious canard 
which is used to conceal Negro criminality, 
to try to prevent the Negro public image 
from reflecting the criminal activity in which 
some of the Negroes are engaged, to try and 
find someone else to blame for their crimes. 

If the American people continue to buy 
this canard, they are going to lose their secu- 
rity. Our international enemies won't have 
to worry; we will defeat ourselves internally. 

Question. Chief Parker, many people in 
Los Angeles apparently are now arming 
themselves with guns. Do you see danger 
in this? 

Answer. Oh, there’s been a couple of thou- 
sand guns purchased. But we've got 6 mil- 
lion people in this area. You can't blame 
some of these people for buying guns. They 
become terrified. And when a 16-year-old 
Negro boy is put on the television camera to 
say, “We're coming into the white areas,” a 
lot of people get fearful that something may 
happen to them and their children. I don’t 
blame them a bit. 

But there is really no white backlash here. 
The white community has been perfectly 

to allow law-enforcement agencies 
to handle it. They stood back and let us 
do it. 
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[From U.S. News & World Report, 
Aug. 30, 1965 
TERROR In Los ANGELES: WHAT Lire IS LIKE 
WEN Race Wan Hits A Crry 


Terror such as few American cities have 
known gripped this sprawling metropolis 
of 2.7 million people. 

Day after day, night after night, tension 
rose as Negro mobs ran wild. 

Panic, feeding on fear that the race war 
would spread from Negro districts, infected 
some white neighborhoods. 

It was as though the city were embroiled 
in full-fledged civil war.. The sharp 
cracks of snipers’ rifles, the rattle of machine- 
gun fire when troops opened fire on deflant 
marauders, the flames of blazing buildings, 
the acrid smell of smoke, the crash and tinkle 
of shattered glass, the incessant shriek of 
sirens tortured the nerves of Angelenos. 


BOOM IN ARMS SALES 


Thousands of whites armed themselves. 
The State attorney general’s office reported 
that the sale of firearms in southern Califor- 
nia more than doubled during the chaotic 
August 14-15 weekend—from a normal 860 
to 2,038. 

Said Roy Weatherly, a firearms dealer in 
South Gate, near the “black belt”: 

“We've been getting a conglomeration of 
all kinds of people here—doctors, lawyers, 
businessmen, motorcycle messengers—from 
the lowest to the highest. Some don’t even 
know which shoulder to put a gun to, but 
they want a weapon to protect themselves.” 

Guns stolen by Negro looters from smashed 
pawnshops and sporting goods stores were 
estimated by police to number “in the thou- 
sands.” 

Racial incidents were reported in areas 
which never before had worried about trouble 
between Negroes and whites—Pasadena, Hol- 
lywood, Van Nuys, San Fernando, Long 
Beach. 

Traveling by auto on the Harbor Freeway, 
which slices through the Negro district, was 
like a trip through no man’s land. Traffic on 
the usually congested freeway decreased 
sharply after reports that snipers were firing 
on motorists. The Negro “ghetto” commu- 
nity of Watts looked like a bombed-out cown, 
with more than 200 buildings destroyed and 
more than 700 damaged. 

Henry Talbot, district director of the Na- 
tional Urban League, said he believec that 
many merchants whose places of business 
were put to the torch would never return, 
even if they recovered their losses through 
insurance. 

“This means that a large number of Ne- 
groes who earned their living in these stores 
will now be out of work,” Mr. Talbot said. 

Many movie theaters in white as well as 
Negro areas were closed. A number of tour- 
ists checked out of hotels and motels and 
fied the city. Performances of the Ringling 
Brothers Cirucs at the Sports Arena were 
canceled as the riots raged. A charity foot- 
ball game was postponed. Attendance at 
week-end baseball games between the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates—a “crucial” series for the Dodgers 
was cut nearly in half. 

The Griffith Park zoo was closed and extra 
guards were posted after telephoned threats 
that the zoo would be attacked and wild 
animals turned loose. 

City officials reported resignations or 
transfer requests from some of the 5,000 per- 
sonnel assigned to schools in the riot zone. 


DOWNTOWN: A SLOWDOWN 


Although the racial outbreaks were kept 
from boiling over into downtown Los An- 
geles, merchants there reported a big drop 
in business and a high rate of absenteeism 
among employees. 

With more than 4,000 rioters arrested on 
charges ranging from theft to murder, court 
attendants estimated that riot cases would 
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push scheduled divorce suits and other civil 
litigation off court calendars for from 30 to 
60 days. 

On August 17, when the 8 pm, curfew 
that had been imposed in a 46-square-mile 
section of the city for five nights was lifted, 
shock, fright, and near-hysteria among 
whites began giving way to resentment. 

Said a Protestant clergyman: “The racial 
hate among white people will take many 
years to erase.” 

Negroes, too, displayed resentment against 
Negro rioters. An armed Negro shopkeeper, 
defending his property, told an oncoming 
looter: 

“You may be my brother, but you are go- 
ing to be my dead brother.” 


SENATOR DODD’S STATEMENT ON 
HIS VOTE AGAINST THE FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, 2 days ago 
I voted against the 1965 foreign aid bill. 

I did so very reluctantly. 

I did so with great regret that pro- 
visions essential to my support of the 
bill had been dropped by the House- 
Senate conference committee upon whose 
action we voted. 

Throughout all my years in Congress, 
I have supported the principle of foreign 
aid 


I have supported the foreign aid pro- 
gram as an essential bulwark against 
Communist expansion. 

I have supported the foreign aid pro- 
gram as a prudent and necessary pro- 
gram to give the peoples of war-torn and 
less developed nations the tools to help 
themselves to a better, happier, and more 
peaceful life. 

Because I believe it is right, I have 
supported the foreign aid program, even 
when it was not popular to do so. 

I have never before voted against a 
foreign aid bill. > 

And so I think it timely and necessa 
to speak to the Senate for a few minutes 
today to put in perspective the reasons 
I was compelled to oppose this year’s bill 
and to express my concern for the future 
of the whole foreign aid program. 

I voted against this year’s bill because 
it does not contain provision for a review 
and revamping of our entire foreign aid 
program and because it does not contain 
the effective bar against aid to Indonesia 
and Egypt which the Senate version of 
this bill, which I strongly supported, 
contained. 

Beginning with the Marshall plan 
nearly 20 years ago, the people of the 
United States embarked on a program 
of financial, technical, and military as- 
sistance of a scope and sacrifice un- 
precedented in the history of mankind. 

Our purpose was to help the people 
of the free world ravaged by war to re- 
build and to defend their nations. 

But our foreign aid program did not 
end with the spectacularly successful re- 
building of a free Europe. 

The changing nature of the Commu- 
nist threat and our growing recognition 
that the hunger and despair of undevel- 
oped nations breeds the seeds of war have 
led us to continue the foreign aid pro- 
gram, on a gradually decreasing scale, 
ever since. 

However, in recent years, many of us 
in Congress, and many students of our 
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foreign aid policy both in and out of 
Government, have been deeply concerned 
that after 20 years in a rapidly changing 
world, the focus, effectiveness, scope, and 
administration of our foreign aid pro- 
gram need close and searching scrutiny 
to determine their future form. 

Furthermore, we have been concerned 
that this kind of effective review is im- 
possible as long as we have to continue 
to be bogged down every year in the busi- 
ness of annually revising the foreign aid 
bill itself. 

I know of no responsible person who 
eontends that our foreign aid program 
should be abandoned. 

But the necessity for a thorough and 
imaginative review and revision of our 
foreign aid effort has been accepted by 
nearly everyone. 

No one will deny that there has been 
waste during the 20 years we have 
carried on foreign aid. 

No one will deny that some projects 
which should have been undertaken were 
disregarded, while others of dubious wis- 
dom, at least in retrospect, were 
attempted. 

Moreover, in recent years we have had 
a growing controversy in Congress itself 
about the total amount of aid needed, 
the number of countries which ought to 
receive it, and the projects and programs 
for which aid money should be spent. 

Indeed, the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee at first refused this 
year to floor manage the foreign aid bill 
unless its military and economic aid 
authorizations were considered sepa- 
rately. 

In answer to these criticisms and con- 
cerns, this year’s version of the foreign 
aid bill provided for a complete and 
thorough study and review of our entire 
fofeign aid program. 

That study was to concentrate on the 
purposes, policies, and programs we 
ought to be pursuing through foreign aid. 
That study was to focus upon the ad- 
ministration of the foreign aid program 
and upon its future. 

I supported the principle of the study 
and I supported many of the amend- 
ments on the floor of the Senate designed 
to strengthen the study and make it more 
effective. 

I also supported the principle, essen- 
tial to the conduct of that study, that 
this year’s foreign aid authorization de- 
part from our traditional practice and 
run for 2 years so that we would have 
the time needed to present the American 
people with a new, more effective, and 
more efficient foreign aid program for 
the future. 

However, all the effort put into for- 
mulating the requirements in the Senate 
bill for that study were eliminated by 
the House-Senate conference on the 
foreign aid bill. 

That conference not only dropped the 
requirement for a study but also even 
dropped the principle of a 2-year foreign 
aid authorization and thus made any 
meaningful review of the program by 
the Congress impractical and unlikely. 

Because I consider a thorough study 
of our foreign aid program to be abso- 
lutely essential to the continued confer- 
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ence of the American people in their 
foreign aid program and to the effec- 
tiveness of that program, I opposed the 
conference version of the bill, and I voted 
against it. 

I will make every effort to see that this 
study is undertaken next year. 

I will continue to do my best to see 
that Congress fulfills its obligation in 
the field of foreign relations by formulat- 
ing an intelligent foreign aid program 
which meets the real needs of the real 
world to promote peace and to bring at 
least a measure of the blessings of 
modern life to all the free world’s people. 

The second reason I had to vote 
against this year’s foreign aid bill was 
that the conference version of the bill 
deleted the Senate-passed provision 
which would have denied the Nasser 
government of Egypt and the Sukarno 
government of Indonesia foreign aid 
from the United States as long as those 
tyrants continue their aggression against 
their neighbors. 

I need not recall here at any length 
the constant history of aggression by 
Indonesia against its neighbor Malaysia. 

I need not remind you of Egypt’s 
aggression against its neighbors in 
Yemen and Israel and Egypt’s support 
of revolution against the legitimate gov- 
ernments of many newly independent 
nations in Africa. 

Sukarno has vowed to crush Malaysia. 

Nasser has vowed to eradicate the na- 
tion of Israel. 

Both of these tinhorn Hitlers have 
told the United States to “go to hell” 
with our aid. 

Yet year after year Congress has failed 
to provide an effective bar against aid 
to these destroyers of the peace. 

Year after year such aid has been pro- 
vided. 

This year the Senate voted 73 to 13 
for a strong and explicit provision in the 
foreign aid bill that no aid could be sup- 
plied to either Egypt or Indonesia as 
long as the President determines that 
they are continuing their aggression 
against their neighbors. I considered 
this language to provide for the first time 
a truly effective bar against aid to these 
two predators. 

I am aware that our aid to Indonesia 
has finally ceased. 

But the provisions in existing law to 
bar such aid in the future have proved 
ineffective in the past and will almost 
certainly prove ineffective in the future. 

And aid to Egypt continues. 

I consider it a matter of highest prin- 
ciple that the Congress of the United 
States should go on record against our 
Government going hat in hand to the 
tyrants in Egypt and Indonesia to ask 
them to take our aid which then frees 
other assets for those countries to use in 
making war. 

Yet this provision against aid to Egypt 
and Indonesia as long as they are aggres- 
sors was dropped in the conference ver- 
sion of the foreign aid bill. 

And so I voted against that bill. 

I regret that I should have to cast my 
first vote against a foreign aid bill in this 
year which opened upon such a note of 
promise for review and revision at long 
last of our entire foreign aid program. 
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But that review and revision were 
scuttled. And so was our declaration 
of principle against the aggression of 
Sukarno and Nasser. In these circum- 
stances I had no choice but to vote 
against the bill. 


THE DIVERGENT POLICIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND FRANCE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, most of 
what has been published in recent 
months on the divergent policies of the 
United States and France has focused 
on the personality and—some might 
say—the idiosyncracies of France’s Pres- 
ident, Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

Frequent reference has been made to 
the fact that, during World War I, re- 
lations between General de Gaulle and 
President Roosevelt were strained at 
best, and that this friction has largely 
conditioned the present course of French 
foreign policy. 

The exact nature of those wartime re- 
lations and strains has received only 
cursory attention in the press, however. 
It is for that reason that I draw the 
Senate’s attention to a series of articles 
by Paul Martin, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Gannett News Service, 
which appeared recently in the Camden, 
N.J., Courier-Post. 

Using official documents and other rep- 
utable sources, Mr. Martin has drawn 
together the major elements of this war- 
time legacy of conflicting personalities 
and purposes. His articles furnish a 
valuable perspective that should be of in- 
terest to all Americans concerned about 
our relations with France. 

I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the cost, which the Public 
Printer has estimated at $318.50, these 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE De GAULLE Story: WHY FRENCH PRESI- 
DENT DISLIKES ANGLO-SAXONS 
(By Paul Martin) 

(Nore.—This is the first installment of a 
five-part series telling the heretofore untold 
stcry of why President de Gaulle of France 
dislikes the British and Americans; it all goes 
back to turbulent dealings with Roosevelt 
and Churchill in World War II. There is a 
seeming disposition on the part of De Gaulle 
to make the Western Allies pay today for 
injuries real or imagined which he suffered 
during the war. This attitude is threatening 
to break up NATO, the Atlantic Alliance, the 
Common Market, and many other institu- 
tions of European unity which U.S. diplo- 
macy has sought so hard to create in the 
postwar era.) 

WASHINGTON.—President Charles de 
Gaulle’s antipathy for the Anglo-Saxons goes 
back to his wartime relations with President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 

This story is not well known to the Ameri- 
can public, but it was familiar in varying 
degree to the soldiers and diplomats who 
served in World War II, including De Gaulle. 

The documentation is contained in many 
secret papers which have now been declassi- 
fied and released by the State Department 
in its series of foreign relations volumes. 

Here is what the record shows: 

A clash of strong personalities developed 
after American troops under Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower landed in French North Africa 
November 8, 1942, to help clear the Mediter- 
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ranean of Axis forces preparatory to the in- 
vasions of Italy and Southern France. 

Since 1940 when Churchill proclaimed an 
“indissoluble union” between England and 
France, the British had recognized De Gaulle 
as head of a French Government-in-exile in 
London which the British supported finan- 
cially. 

The United States continued to maintain 
diplomatic relations with the Vichy regime of 
Marshal Petain, 86-year-old hero of Verdun, 
who believed that preservation of traditional 
friendship between the United States and 
France was the best course for his country, 

As a result of successful wartime intrigue, 
the Americans were able to obtain at the 
critical moment a directive to French North 
African troops to cease their resistance to the 
American landings, and the immobilization 
of the French war fleet tied up at Toulon. 

Eisenhower brought Gen. Henri Giraud, a 
respected senior officer of the French general 
staff, secretly by submarine to become French 
high commissioner in North Africa in com- 
mand of all French military forces in the 
region, more than 70 percent of whom were 
Arab natives. 

De Gaulle in London, who had not been 
informed in advance of the U.S. invasion, set 
out to gain political control. He took the 
position that he was the rightful leader of 
the French Republic and the French Em- 
pire, and that he should be dealt with by the 
Allies on a basis of sovereignty and equality. 

Roosevelt held that the French people 
could choose their own leaders and Govern- 
ment after the war was over. In the mean- 
time, he said, we can deal with local French- 
men on a local basis wherever our armies 
occupy former French territory. And if these 
local officials won't play ball, we will have 
to replace them.” 

A conflict over De Gaulle’s aspirations 
continued throughout the war. Roosevelt, 
who referred to De Gaulle as “the bride,” 
fired off a barrage of stormy cables to 
Churchill during the North African cam- 
paign. The President said on January 1, 
1943: 


“I feel very strongly that we have a mili- 
tary occupation in North Africa and as such 
our commanding general has complete charge 
of all matters, civil as well as military. We 
must not let any of our French friends forget 
this for a moment. 

“I don"t know whether Eisenhower can 
hold Giraud in line with another Frenchman 
running civil affairs * * * why doesn’t De 
Gaulle go to war? Why doesn’t he start 
north by west half west from Brazenville? It 
would take him a long time to get to the 
Oasis of Somewhere.” 

Roosevelt told Churchill on May 8: 

“The war in North Africa has terminated 
successfully without any material aid from 
De Gaulle and the civil situation with all of 
its dangers seems to be working out well. 

“However, De Gaulle is without question 
taking his vicious propaganda staff down to 
Algiers to stir up strife between various ele- 
ments, including the Arabs and Jews. He 
is expanding his present group of agitators 
who are working up counterdemonstrations 
and even riots.” 

Roosevelt expressed the view that “when 
we get into France itself, we will have to 
regard it as a military occupation run by 
the British and American generals.” He 
thought this might be necessary for 6 months 
to a year, “thus giving time to build up for 
an election and a new form of government. 
The old form simply will not work.” 

H. Freeman Matthews, charge d’affairs of 
the U.S. Embassy in London, explained British 
policy in these terms in a cable to Washing- 
ton: 

“British prestige requires that General de 
Gaulle be given and maintained in a posi- 
tion of political primacy both during the war 
and in any early transitory period following 
the liberation of Continental France. 
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“The name Giraud and our operations in 
North Africa are firing the imagination of 
the people of France. But we must realize 
that the British Foreign Office will persist in 
its buildup of General de Gaulle and in its 
full support for his demands that all who 
bear the stamp of Vichy must be eliminated 
from the ‘unified’ France for which they so 
loudly call. 

“If De Gaulle is a symbol to the people of 
France, he is also a symbol to the British 
Government, a symbol of justification for its 
whole French policy since June 1940. 
British prestige requires that ‘the one 
Frenchman who stuck by us in the dark days 
of 1940’ must be installed in France when 
the day of liberation comes * * *. 

“There will be efforts to depict General 
Giraud as a highminded but politically in- 
nocent tool of ‘pro-Vichy and Fascist-minded 
jobholders.’ De Gaulle, who not so long ago 
was himslef in many circles charged with 
having ‘dictatorship’ or extreme right tenden- 
cies, will be displayed as the upholder of 
democracy, the hope of Front Populaire ele- 
ments, and the legitimate continuation of 
the Third Republic.” 

Matthews reminded British Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden that “De Gaulle’s atti- 
tude toward the American Government and 
its policy toward France over the past 2 
years had been one of definite hostility.” 

He said Eden replied that “De Gaulle has 
caused me more trouble than all the other 
Allies put together.” Matthews reported 
Eden “has serious doubts about De Gaulle's 
stability—though apparently not of his 
sincerity.” 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull warned the 
British ambassador in Washington that “this 
country is rapidly reaching the conclusion 
that De Gaulle is primarily interested, not 
in winning the crucial battle in Africa,” but 
in negotiations “to settle his demands for 
political supremacy” in the French Empire. 

Hull sent a memo to the President saying: 

“De Gaulle has permitted to come under 
his umbrella all the most radical elements 
in France. Under their statement of April 
1, the Communists in France, probably the 
most highly organized political group there, 
have announced their insistence that De 
Gaulle be their leader.” 

When Churchill made a personal visit to 
Washington in May, he told Hull that he was 
“personally utterly disgusted with De Gaulle,” 
and that Eden had found De Gaulle “terrible 
to get on with.” Churchill said the British 
“were not undertaking to build him up.” 

Robert D. Murphy, the President's per- 
sonal emissary in North Africa, cabled from 
Algiers May 17: 

“We are reliably informed that the British 
are now primarily interested in an early 
agreement between Giraud and De Gaulle 
in order that they may get rid of the entire 
Carlton Gardens organization (De Gaulle's 
London headquarters) and ship it to Algiers, 
where the problem of dealing with them will 
be placed on our doorstep.” 

At the same time, Ambassador John G. 
Winant in London reported a curious con- 
versation with General Cochet, who had ac- 
cepted De Gaulle’s appointment to head a 
“secret army” inside metropolitan France. 

Cochet said De Gaulle told him he “no 
longer had confidence in the Anglo-Saxons,” 
that in the future he would “base his policy 
solely on Russia, and perhaps Germany.” 

Tue De GAULLE STORY: STALIN MOVED 
QUICKLY To RECOGNIZE REGIME 


(By Paul Martin) 
WASHINGTON.—Gen. Charles de Gaulle 


moved from London to Algiers in the late 
spring of 1943 after the Anglo-American 
Allies had won the North African campaign. 

A French Committee of National Libera- 
tion was set up June 3 with seven members 
including De Gaulle and Gen. Henri Giraud, 
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the American-backed commander of French 
African forces. 

De Gaulle complained he was being “bound 
hand and foot by being submerged in the 
collective action of the committee.” He re- 
signed. The committee was expanded to 14 
members, insuring De Gaulle’s supremacy. 
De Gaulle withdrew his resignation. 

When De Gaulle moved to gain control 
over French West Africa including the key 
air-seaport of Dakar, Roosevelt cabled 
Churchill, who was then in Algiers: 

“I find it impossible to consider any De 
Gaulle domination of French West Africa. 
This is so serious I should have to consider 
sending several regiments to Dakar and also 
naval vessels if there were any sign that De 
Gaulle proposes to take things over.” 

Churchill replied: “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in full agreement with you on all 
points.” 

Again on June 17, after the political ma- 
nipulations in Algiers, Roosevelt told 
Churchill: 

“I am fed up with De Gaulle and the secret 
personal and political machinations of that 
committee in the last few days indicate there 
is no possibility of our working with De 
Gaulle. 

“T am absolutely convinced that he has 
been and is now injuring our war effort and 
that he is a dangerous threat to us. I agree 
with you that he likes neither the British 
nor the Americans.” 

The President sent a directive to Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as allied supreme 
commander saying: We will not permit De 
Gaulle to direct himself or to control through 
partisans or any committee the African 
French Army, neither in the field of supplies, 
training, or operations.” 

Churchill replied from London: 

“I have always taken the view that De 
Gaulle should be made to settle down to 
honest teamwork. I am no more enamoured 
of him than you, but I would rather have 
him on the committee than strutting about 
as a combination of Joan of Arc and Clem- 
enceau.“ 

Minister advised Soviet 


“Since he arrived at Algiers, General de 
Gaulle has been struggling to obtain effective 
control of the French Army. Headquarters 
cannot be sure of what he will do or of his 
friendly feelings toward us if he obtained 
the mastery.” 

Somewhat baffled, Stalin replied: 

“We had the impression that the British 
Government had thus far supported General 
de Gaulle, which seemed only natural, since 
from the moment of the French surrender 
General de Gaulle had headed the anti-Hitler 
forces of France * è I hope you will take 
cognizance of the Soviet interest in French 
affairs.” 

The French committee issued decrees June 
22 appointing Giraud as commanding gen- 
eral of all French forces in North and West 
Africa, and De Gaulle as commander in chief 
of French forces in all other territories. 

Robert D. Murphy, President Roosevelt's 
personal emissary in North Africa, observed: 
“It seems somewhat ridiculous that there 
should have to be two commanders in chief 
when the total of De Gaulle’s army does not 
exceed a maximum of 15.000.“ 

Murphy cabled Roosevelt June 23: “We 
detect in our daily conversations with the 
French in economic matters an increasing 
tendency to make the Allies pay.” 

The President's representative reported 
several conversations with De Gaulle on the 
subject of communism including: 

“De Gaulle took pains to intimate that 
while the French Communists are cooperat- 
ing fully in the effort to liberate France, he 
reserved opinion concerning their 
aspirations and indicated his purpose not 
to permit their domination of the country. 
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He makes this point in almost every conver- 
sation I have with him. 

“He felt he is qualified to control the 
French Communist Party, Stalin’s dissolu- 
tion of the Comintern (Communist Interna- 
tionale) he termed a gesture to lull the 
world into a sense of security.” 

De Gaulle was “disappointed” that he had 
not been invited to America, Murphy said. 
“In my opinion, he yearns to see the U.S.A.” 

By the end of June, the Soviet Government 
was hinting that it might “recognize” De 
Gaulle and the French Liberation Commit- 
tee as a provisional government of France. 

Churchill cabled Roosevelt July 21 that 
he was under “considerable pressure” to do 
the same. “If I do,” Churchill observed, 
“Russia will certainly recognize, and I fear 
lest this might be embarrassing to you.” 

The Anglo-American leaders were planning 
to meet in Canada August 17-24 for the first 
Quebec Conference, known as Quadrant. 

Roosevelt replied urgently: “I earnestly 
hope that nothing will be done in the mat- 
ter of recognition * * * until we have an 
opportunity to talk it over together.” 

The United States and British Govern- 
ments failed to reach agreement at Quebec 
on the nature of the “recognition” to be ac- 
corded to the French committee in Algiers. 

They issued separate statements August 26. 
The American statement specified: 

“This does not constitute recognition of 
government of France or of the French 
Empire by the United States. It does con- 
stitute recognition of the French Committee 
of National Liberation as functioning within 
specific limitations during the war. Later 
on the people of France, in a free and un- 
trammeled manner, will proceed in due 
course to select their own government and 
their own officials to administer it.” 

The Soviet Government issued a much 
simpler and more straightforward declara- 
tion amounting to recognition of the French 
committee as the provisional Government 
of France. 

With this cloak of authority, the French 
committee issued a decree November 9 desig- 
nating De Gaulle as its sole president. 

De Gaulle told Edwin C. Wilson, who had 
succeeded Murphy as U.S. representative on 
an Allied political-military commission in 
Algiers: 

“He hoped very much that the United 
States would not seek to restrain him from 
going to France at the time that French 
territory was liberated, since he felt that 
unless prompt action was taken to establish 
order, matters would drift into civil war. He 
said prompt action would be necessary above 
all to prevent the Communists from seizing 
control.” 


THE De GAULLE STORY: STALIN COULDN'T 
FIGURE FRANCE AS Bic POWER 
(By Paul Martin) 

WasHINcTon.—Gen. Charles de Gaulle was 
not invited to any of the wartime summit 
conferences at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
where the most important decisions were 
made affecting World War II and the post- 
war period. 

The “Big Three” who really counted were 
President Roosevelt of the United States, 
Prime Minister Churchill of Britain, and 
Marshal Stalin of the Soviet Union. 

The Tehran conference was held Novem- 
ber 28 to December 1, 1943, in the capital of 
ancient Persia (Iran) which was then jointly 
occupied by Soviet and British forces. Roose- 
velt stayed for convenience and security in 
the Soviet Embassy compound. 

The American President and the Russian 
dictator met in person for the first time in 
Roosevelt's private quarters for a discussion 
on November 28 with only their interpreters 
present. Roosevelt brought up the question 
of France and De Gaulle. 
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Stalin said he did not know De Gaulle per- 
sonally, but he thought De Gaulle was “very 
unreal” in his political activities. 

He explained that De Gaulle represented 
the soul of sympathetic France, whereas the 
real physical France under Petain was en- 
gaged in helping our common enemy, Ger- 
many. De Gaulle acts as though he were 
the head of a great state, Stalin said, whereas 
in fact it commands little power. 

The President agreed. Roosevelt said that 
in the future, no Frenchman over 40, and 
particularly no Frenchmen who had ever 
taken part in the present Vichy government 
should be allowed to return to a position 
of power. 

Stalin talked at length of the French 
ruling classes, which he said were rotten 
and should not be allowed to share any of 
the benefits of peace in view of their past 
record of collaboration with Germany. 

Roosevelt said Churchill believed France 
would be quickly reconstructed after the war 
as & strong nation, but he did not share 
this view. Roosevelt thought many years of 
hard labor would be required to restore 
France. The first necessity, he said, was for 
the French people to become honest citizens. 

Stalin launched into a discussion of colo- 
nialism and the French Empire. He did not 
propose to have the Allies shed blood to re- 
store Indochina (Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia) to the old French colonial rule. 

The President said he was 100 percent in 
agreement with Stalin. Roosevelt observed 
that after 100 years of French rule in Indo- 
china, the inhabitants were worse off than 
they had been before. 

He said Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
had told him that China had no designs on 
Indochina, but that the people of Indochina 
were not yet ready for independence. He 
had discussed with Chiang Kai-shek the 
idea of a trusteeship for Indochina, lasting 
perhaps 20 or 30 years, to prepare the people 
for independence. 

Roosevelt went on to say he felt it would 
be better not to discuss the question of 
India with Churchill, since the Prime Min- 
ister had no solution for that problem, and 
merely intended to defer it until after the 
war. 

At some future date, the President said, he 
would like to talk to Stalin about India. 
Roosevelt felt the best solution would be 
reform from the bottom, somewhat on the 
Soviet line. 

Stalin said the question of India was com- 
plicated with different levels of culture and 
the caste system. He claimed that reform 
from the bottom would mean “revolution.” 

The discussion was resumed at a tripartite 
dinner that night in Roosevelt's quarters 
with all the Big Three“ present along with 
their advisers and interpreters, including 
Averell Harriman and Harry Hopkins for the 
United States. 

Throughout the evening, Stalin kept re- 
verting to his thesis that the French nation, 
in particular its leaders and ruling classes, 
were “rotten” and deserved to be punished 
for their criminal collaboration with Nazi 
Germany. 

No specific decision on the future of France 
were made at the Tehran Conference. The 
principal military decision was to launch a 
cross-channel invasion of the Continent in 
the spring of 1944, code name “Overlord,” 
with General Eisenhower as Supreme Allied 
Commander. 

Anglo-American forces staged their suc- 
cessful Normandy invasion June 6, 1944, fol- 
lowed by secondary landings in southern 
France August 15. Paris was freed by August 
29, and turned over to De Gaulle to admin- 
ister. 

Visiting Paris in November, Churchill sent 
similar cables to Roosevelt and Stalin: 

“I reestablished friendly private relations 
with De Gaulle, who is better since he lost a 
large part of his inferiority complex. 
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“De Gaulle asked a number of questions 
which made me feel how very little they had 
been kept informed about what had been 
decided or was taking place. He is anxious 
to obtain full modern equipment for eight 
more divisions, which can only be supplied 
by the Americans. 

“They (the French) pressed very strongly 
to have a share in the occupation of Ger- 
many, not merely as a subparticipation under 
British or Allied command, but as a French 
command, 

“I see a Reuter's message * * that it was 
agreed that France should be assigned cer- 
tain areas, the Ruhr, Rhineland, etc., for 
their troops to garrison. There is no truth 
in this. It is obvious that nothing of the 
kind can be settled except in agreement with 
the President and you. 

“All I said to De Gaulle was that we had 
made a division of Germany into Russian, 
British, and United States spheres.” 

Maurice Thorez, French Communist leader 
who had been in Moscow throughout the war, 
returned to France where he was amnestied 
for his desertion from the French Army in 
1939, and became one of the ministers of 
state in De Gaulle’s government. 

At the end of 1944, De Gaulle went to 
Russia where he signed a 20-year Franco- 
Soviet alliance similar to the Anglo-Soviet 
pact concluded by the British in 1941. 

In his meetings with Stalin, De Gaulle ex- 
pressed “sharp criticism” of the United 
States and Britain. He viewed Germany as 
France's No. 1 problem, and said that 80 
long as the German people existed, there 
would always be a menace.” 

It was essential for France and Russia to 
join forces, De Gaulle said. Britain was “al- 
ways late,“ and could rank only as a “sec- 
ond stage” ally; the United States as a 
“third stage” ally. Neither could be de- 
pended upon in a moment of great danger. 

Alexander Werth, British war correspond- 
ent in Moscow, said in his book, “Russia at 
War, 1941-45”: 

“In those preatomic days, De Gaulle con- 
tinued to think of France and Russia 
as the two great future military powers on 
the continent of Europe which could keep 
Germany down, and whose points of view 
and interests were different from those of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

“It was precisely on this point that in 1944 
Stalin was unable to see eye to eye with De 
Gaulle—for the simple reason that, in purely 
military and economic terms, France was 
totally insignificant compared with Britain 
and America.” 

Werth claims “the Russians only signed 
the pact in these conditions because they 
thought it might still come in useful at some 
later date, and would also help the French 
Communists.” 

To De Gaulle, this pact was important as 
part of that independent French policy 
“that he and Bidault tried (unsuccessfully) 
to pursue for 2 years after the war.” 

De Gaulle tried to obtain Stalin's support 
for France's claim to the west bank of the 
Rhine, while Stalin sought to obtain De 
Gaulle’s recognition of the Soviet-backed 
Lublin Committee of Polish Communists. 
Neither of these conditions was agreed to. 


THE De GAULLE Story: Bic THREE SPLIT AT 
YALTA Over France’s FUTURE 
(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON.—The most controversial con- 
ference of World War II took place February 
4-11, 1945, in the Russian Crimea at Yalta 
on the Black Sea. 

President Roosevelt, who had recently been 
reelected for a fourth term, was an ill man, 
Some members of the American delegation 
feared he might die at Yalta. He returned to 
the United States and died 2 months later 
at Warm Springs, Ga. 
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The President met privately with Marshal 
Stalin on two occasions during the Yalta 
Conference. The first discussion was Febru- 
ary 4 in Roosevelt’s quarters in Livadia 
Palace, former palace of the czars. 

Roosevelt inquired about Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle's visit to Moscow. 

Stalin said he found De Gaulle a “com- 
plicated” person but “unrealistic” in that 
France had not done much fighting in the 
war, yet De Gaulle demanded equal rights 
with the Americans, British, and Russians 
who had carried the burden of battle. 

Roosevelt described a conversation with De 
Gaulle at Casablanca 2 years before in which 
De Gaulle compared himself with Joan of 
Arc as spiritual leader of France, and 
Clemenceau as political leader. 

The President said he had heard the French 
Government did not plan to annex outright 
any German territory, but was willing to have 
it placed under international control. 

That was not the story De Gaulle told in 
Moscow, Stalin replied. De Gaulle claimed 
the Rhine was the natural boundary of 
France, and he wanted French troops placed 
there permanently, 

Roosevelt volunteered to tell the Marshal 
something “indiscreet” which he would not 
want to repeat in front of Churchill: 

The British for 2 years had cherished the 
idea of artificially building up France as a 
strong power that would have 200,000 troops 
on the eastern border to hold the line for 
any period required to assemble a strong 
British Army. 

Stalin asked whether Roosevelt thought 
France should have an occupation zone in 
Germany, and for what reason. The Presi- 
dent replied it was not a bad idea, but only 
out of kindness. This brought a vigorous 
Tesponse from Stalin and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov. Stalin said it would have 
to be considered further here at Yalta. 

The second private meeting between Roo- 
sevelt and Stalin took place February 8. This 
time, Roosevelt was accompanied by Averell 
Harriman. Stalin brought Molotov to both 
private meetings. 

The President said he had a trusteeship 
in mind for Indochina, The British did not 
approve, he added, as they wished to give 
Indochina back to the French, and feared 
the implications of a trusteeship as it might 
affect Burma. 

Stalin remarked that the British had lost 
Burma once through reliance on Indochina, 
It was his opinion that the British were not 
dependable to protect this area. He thought 
Indochina was a very im t area, 

Roosevelt opined that the Indochinese 
were people of small stature, like the Java- 
nese and Burmese, and not warlike. He said 
France had done nothing to improve the sta- 
tus of the natives since it had been a French 
colony. 

The President disclosed that De Gaulle had 
asked him for ships to transport French 
forces to Indochina. Stalin inquired where 
De Gaulle was going to get the troops. De 
Gaulle said he was going to find the troops 
when the President could find the ships, Roo- 
sevelt replied. Up to the present, he had 
been unable to find the ships. 

French participation in the occupation of 
Germany was discussed at length in plenary 
sessions between the Big Three. 

Churchill pressed for giving France an oc- 
cupation zone which would come out of 
American and British sectors, in no way 
affecting the previously defined Soviet zone. 

The Prime Minister predicted the German 
occupation might last a long time. He was 
not sure the British Government could afford 
the cost over an extended period; the French 
might be of some real assistance in this mat- 
ter. 


Stalin suggested this would change tripar- 
tite control of Germany into four-nation 
control, serving as a precedent for admitting 
other states. 
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Churchill replied that if France got an 
occupation zone, she would of course parti- 
cipate in the control machinery. As to other 
nations such as Belgium and Holland, there 
was no question of a specific zone, and thus 
no part in the control machinery. 

Roosevelt favored an occupation zone for 
France, but agreed with Stalin that France 
should not take part in the German control 
machinery. 

The President changed his mind later. It 
would be impossible to give the French an 
area to administer unless they were on the 
control commission, he said. Also, it might 
be easier to deal with De Gaulle if the 
French were represented. 

Churchill brought up the question of free 
elections in Poland. 

Stalin could see little difference between 
De Gaulle's position and the Lublin (Com- 
munist) Poles—neither had been elected. 
Yet we all dealt with De Gaulle, and the 
Soviet Government had concluded a treaty 
with him. Why was the Polish regime so 
different? 

De Gaulle had done nothing to arouse 
popular enthusiasm, Stalin claimed, whereas 
the Polish Provisional Government had 
carried out a number of popular land re- 
forms. 

As to the war, France had only 8 divisions, 
while Yugoslavia had 12, and the Poles 13. 
On the basis of her contribution, Stalin said, 
France could not expect to get reparations 
from the Allies. 

At a final dinner on February 10, Churchill 
said he faced a difficult election in England. 
He envied Stalin, who had to deal with only 
one party. Stalin admitted that one party 
could be a great convenience to a head of 
state. 

Roosevelt recalled that in 1940 there had 
been 18 political parties in France, and with- 
in 1 week he had to deal with three differ- 
ent French Premiers. 

Meanwhile, the American Ambassador in 
Paris reported to Roosevelt at Yalta the fol- 
lowing conversation with French Foreign 
Minister Bidault: 

“Bidault indicated clearly that the idea 
of a Soviet-dominated government on their 
frontiers fills the French with terror. Bi- 
dault stated he is trying very hard to get 
along with the French Communists, particu- 
larly Thorez, who is the best of the lot.“ 

And a London newspaper, the Daily Mail, 
announced in its continental edition that 
the United States—not Britain or Russia— 
was responsible for preventing De Gaulle 
from attending the Big Three conference at 
Yalta. 

THe De GAULLE STORY: FRANCE FINALLY 
GAINED EQUALITY AT POTSDAM 
(By Paul Martin) 

WaASHINGTON.—President Truman, who 
succeeded Roosevelt, proclaimed the end of 
the war in Europe on May 8, 1945. 

Germany was divided into four occupation 
zones under the Americans, British, French, 
and Russians. An Allied Control Council 
assumed full authority over Germany on 
June 5. Meanwhile, the war was still going 
on in the Pacific. 

De Gaulle’s Foreign Minister, Georges 
Bidault, came to Washington for a meeting 
with the new President. Truman welcomed 
him, expressing a desire to strengthen tra- 
ditional Franco-American bonds of friend- 
ship. 

Bidault said France had once been great. 
He hoped with American help she could be 
restored to her former position. Europe 
could not get along with only two great 
powers, Britain and Russia. A strong France 
was needed in the best interests of all. 

The French Minister observed that many 
European questions had been decided dur- 
ing the war at meetings where France was 
not represented; he hoped France could be 
included in the future. 
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Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew 
said in a confidential memo to the President: 

“This Government has in the past been 
held largely responsible by the French Gov- 
ernment and people—and by large sections 
of the American people—for the absence of 
General de Gaulle from the Big Three 
meetings. 

“I feel certain that this Government could 
take no single step which would be more ap- 
preciated by the French nation and which 
would do more to improve our relations with 
France than for you to eliminate from their 
minds the impression that it is the United 
States which is preventing their return to a 
neues of full equality with the major Allied 

lowers.” 

Roving Ambassador Joseph E. Davies re- 
ported June 12 on a private interview with 
Churchill in London: 

“He reviewed situations in Europe. As to 
France, he was bitter. He was completely 
fed up with De Gaulle and out of patience. 
He (De Gaulle) ought to be ‘brought up’ 
sharply and given to understand clearly that 
he cannot act arbitrarily and inconsiderately 
and refuse to submit his operations to the 
Supreme Allied Command, when his armies 
were supplied by his associates.” 

French troops had refused to withdraw 
from Stuttgart and northwestern Italy under 
orders from Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Supreme Allied Commander. The United 
States had agreed at Malta on February 1 to 
rearm eight French divisions, in addition to 
several already provided for in north Africa. 

In this atmosphere, the final summit con- 
ference of the war was held July 17-August 2 
at Potsdam, a suburb of Berlin in occupied 
Germany. 

It was a much different meeting from the 
two at Tehran and Yalta. It was the long- 
est conference. More was discussed, and less 
decided. The wartime alliance with the 
Communists was beginning to break up over 
divergent postwar aims. 

Truman came armed with a host of ad- 
visers and a brisk no-nonsense attitude. 
Clement Attlee replaced Churchill as British 
Prime Minister midway in the sessions as 
a result of the British election. Only Stalin, 
as a head of state, participated in all three 
conferences in their entirety. But still no 
De Gaulle. 

The President proposed creation of a five- 
member council of foreign ministers to draft 
peace treaties and territorial settlements af- 
fecting Germany, Italy, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. 

The United States, Britain, France, and 
Russia would decide European affairs. China 
would join them where questions of the 
Orient were concerned. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov pointed 
out that France did not participate in the 
armistice agreements with some of these 
countries. 

Molotov had no question that France 
should take part in discussions relating to 
Germany and Italy, but thought France 
should be excluded when peace treaties were 
considered for Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. 

British Foreign Secretary Eden observed 
that while Vichy France had not been at 
war with these countries, the De Gaulle 
movement was. 

That was not the point, Molotov said, 
France did not participate in the armistice 
agreements. 

Eden proposed amending the text to limit 
membership to those countries which had 
signed the armistice. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes agreed. 

Stalin opposed giving reparations to 
France. He said France had signed an arm- 
istice with Hitler, suffered no real occupa- 
tion damage, and that 150 German divisions 
had been transferred from France to the 
Russian front. 
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The British and Americans agreed to take 
care of France’s reparations claims, 

Bidault told the American Ambassador in 
Paris his government was upset over the 
Potsdam communique regarding reparations. 
Bidault later complained to Byrnes: 

“France had suffered damage twice as se- 
rious as in the last war. Yet, immediately 
after that war, she had received 52 percent 
of the reparations. This time a settlement 
was made without her even being permitted 
to present any argument. It was a cruel 
fate.” 

The Potsdam Conference finally decided 
to include France in the Allied Control 
Council for Germany, the Council of For- 
eign Ministers, and a new reparations com- 
mission to sit in Moscow. 

Ambassador Jefferson Caffery in Paris 
cabled President Truman that these de- 
cisions were “warmly welcomed by the 
French public“ as evidence that France's 
rightful place of equality among the great 
nations has at last been recognized.” 


CASTRO-COMMUNIST SUBVERSION 
IN THE AMERICAS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, both the senior Senator from 
Connecticut and I made reference to the 
first report of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Organization of American 
States to investigate the situtation in the 
Dominican Republic. There was some 
difference of opinion as to the findings 
the special committee detailed in its re- 
port. 

In view of this, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
pertinent excerpts relating to this first 
report from the introduction to a pub- 
lication issued by the Internal Security 
Subcommittee entitled “Organization of 
American States, Combined Reports on 
Communist Subversion.” I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp following that the complete 
text of the OAS committee’s report as it 
was printed in the subcommittee’s pub- 
lication. I believe that this will be of 
general interest to Members of the Sen- 
ate and anyone who may not have had 
an opportunity to read the full text of 
the report. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Castro-COMMUNIST SUBVERSION IN THE 

AMERICAS 


INTRODUCTION BY SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD 
» . . . * 

Because these facts have been beclouded 
by the rapid pace of events and by criticism 
at home and abroad, we have appended to 
this study, beginning at page 107 the first 
report of the Special Committee set up by 
the Organization of American States to in- 
vestigate the situation in Santo Domingo 
firsthand. 

The first report establishes beyond a 
doubt the need for prompt and decisive in- 
tervention by the United States, which is, 
after all, the only power of this hemisphere 
capable of enforcing peace quickly, efficiently, 

the first re- 


The Special Committee notes: 
the streets were devoid of traffic; 
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and other persons were in asylum in the em- 
bassies of the various American countries, 
and the chiefs of mission of these countries 
personally told us that they were concerned 
that there were no guarantees for the 
premises of their respective missions. Con- 
sequently, there was an evident lack of se- 
curity and of authorities having effective con- 
trol of the situation. Public services were 
nonexistent, including the most essential 
ones of water, electricity, and telephones. 
The atmosphere was one of tragedy, mourn- 
ing, and real human anguish. Rumors and 
other unverifiable reports were circulated 
regarding bloody incidents in various parts 
of the city.” 

The Committee made the following ob- 
servation on its interview with Caamafio: 

“The Special Committee was witness dur- 
ing that interview with the so-called con- 
stitutional military command to one detail 
that could not pass unnoticed. This was the 
presence of a uniformed carrying 
arms, who said he was part of the command 
and who spoke Spanish with a pronounced 
foreign accent. The Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States interrogated 
him in loud voice before everyone asking 
him: Who are you? What are you doing 
here? The person replied: ‘I am Andre 
Riviere, my nationality is French, I fought in 
the French Army in Indochina, and I am 


the conversations, Riviere was in the discus- 
sion room during the time of the interview, 
and the authority with which he gave orders 
to the guards posted at the windows and the 
door where we were was quite obvious.” 

The first report also explains in detail the 
activities and discussions of the Special Com- 
mittee with the various groups and individ- 
uals involved in the Dominican drama. The 
report clearly shows that the United States 
had to act in the interests of the Dominican 
people, in the interests of preventing the 
spread of communism In Latin America, and 
in the interests of its own security. 


FIRST Report or THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE TENTH MEETING OF CONSULTATION OF 
MINISTERS or FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE 
AMERICAN STATES 


(Submitted at the Fourth Plenary Session 
(closed) held on May 7 and 8, 1965) 
I. INTRODUCTION 

On May 1, 1965, the Tenth Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics adopted a resolu- 
tion establishing a special committee, com- 
posed of representatives of five member 
states: Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Guate- 
mala, and Panama, for the purpose and with 
the powers set forth by the resolution in the 
Tollowing terms [the Tenth Meeting of Con- 
sultation ] : 

2. Instructs the Committee to go immedi- 
ately to the city of Santo Domingo, to do 
everything possible to obtain the reestab- 
lishment of peace and normal conditions, 
and to give priority to the following two 
functions: 

(a) To offer its good offices to the Dom- 
inican armed groups and political groups 
and to diplomatic representatives for the 
purpose of obtaining urgently: (i) A cease- 
fire; and (li) the orderly evacuation of the 
persons who have taken asylum in the em- 
bassies and of all foreign citizens who desire 
to leave the Dominican Republic; and 

(b) To carry out an investigation of all 
aspects of the situation in the Dominican 
Republic that led to the convocation of this 
meeting; 

3. Requests the Committee to submit a 
report to the Meeting on the progress of its 
work, including the conclusions and recom- 
mendations that it may consider appropri- 
ate, in the shortest time possible; 
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4. Requests the American governments 
and the Secretary General of the 
tion of American States to extend their full 
cooperation in order to facilitate the work 
of the committee; * * * 

The Special Committee referred to in the 
resolution of May 1, 1965, quoted in part 
above, was made up as follows: 

Members 

Ambassador Ricardo M. Colombo, Repre- 
sentative of Argentina. 

Ambassador Ilmar Penna Marinho, Repre- 
sentative of Brazil. 

Ambassador Alfredo Vázquez Carrizosa, 
Representative of Colombia. 

Ambassador Carlos Garcfa Bauer, Repre- 
sentative of Guatemala. 

Ambassador Frank Morrice, Jr., Represen- 
tative of Panama. 


Civilian advisers 


Dr. Federico Carlos Barttfeld, Argentina. 
Mr. Regis Novaes de Oliveira, Brazil, 


Military advisers 
Col. Juan Giró Tapper, Argentina. 
Col. Lannes de Souza Caminha, Brazil. 
Maj. Gen. César A, Cabrera, Colombia. 
Maj. Federico Abundio Maldonado, Guat- 


Secretariat 


Dr. Roberto E. Quirós, Adviser of the Secre- 
tary General of the Organization of American 
States. 


Mr. Miguel Aranguren, Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Information, 

Mr. Modesto Lucero, Secretary. 

Mr. Jorge Zamorano, Assistant. 

Mr. Orlando Garcia, Assistant. 

In accordance with the aforementioned res- 
olution of the Tenth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, and in view of the urgency of the situa- 
tion in Santo the Special Commit- 
tee decided to install itself immediately and 
unanimously elected as its Chairman Am- 
bassador Ricardo M. Colombo, Representative 
of Argentina. The Committee also decided to 
depart for the capital of the Dominican Re- 
e at sane Sipat, in order to lose no 

in beginning its dificult work. It there- 
psig left Washington, D.C., at 5 a.m. on Sun- 
day, May 2. 
H. THE SITUATION IN SANTO DOMINGO 


From the moment it arrived in Santo 
Domingo, the Special Committee was deeply 
moved and saddened at the sight of this city 
on a war footing. The streets were devoid of 
traffic; all businesses and stores were closed, 
including those selling foods of prime neces- 
sity. Also closed were banks and government 
Offices, and, in general, the city’s entire 
normal activity had come to a halt. Many 
refugees and other persons were in asylum 
in the embassies of the various American 
countries, and the chiefs of mission of these 
countries personally told us that they were 
concerned that there were no guarantees for 
the premises of their respective missions. 
Consequently, there was an evident lack of 
security and of authorities having effective 
control of the situation. Public services were 
nonexistent, including the most essential 
ones of water, electricity, and telephones. 
The atmosphere was one of tragedy, mourn- 
ing, and real human anguish. Rumors and 
other unverifiable were circulated 
regarding bloody incidents in various parts 
of the city. 

The Special Committee set up its center 
of activities and its secretariat in the Hotel 
Embajador, and early Sunday afternoon, 
May 2, it began to make contact with the 
diplomatic corps and the various authorities 


formation on what had happened and 
achieve a cease-fire. 
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Ill. A PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 

The special committee unanimously de- 
cided to lose no time in taking steps to 
obtain a cease-fire and to comply with the 
objectives of its mission set forth in the 
resolution of May 1, 1965. 

According to telephone conversations be- 
tween the Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation and the Pan American Union, as re- 
ported in document OEA/Ser.G/V/C-d-1312 
(English) of April 30, 1965, the Papal Nuncio, 
dean of the diplomatic corps in Santo Do- 
mingo, Monsignor Emmanuel Clarizio, was in 
contact with many leaders of all factions. 
He had spoken to Colonel Benoit of the 
Dominican armed forces, headquartered in 
San Isidro, and with Colonel Caamafio, chief 
of the “Comando Militar Constitucionalista”; 
with other groups in the new city, with Mr. 
José Rafael Molina Uruefia, and with Mr. 
Juan Bosch, the latter in Puerto Rico. 

The dean of the diplomatic corps acted 
promptly on the anxious request of the 
Council of the Organization, contained in its 
cable of April 29, 1965 [OEA/Ser.G/VI/C/ 
INF-571 (English) ], which read: 

“To His Excellency Monsignor Emmanuel 
Clarizio, Papal Nuncio, Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps, Santo Domingo: 

“Deeply disturbed by the intense struggle 
that has desolated the sister Dominican Re- 
public and desirous of preventing a further 
shedding of blood, the Council of the Organi- 
zation has instructed me to convey to you, as 
dean of the diplomatic corps in that capital, 
and through you to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the American Republics, to the 
Dominican authorities, to the political par- 
ties of whatever tendency, and to the 
Dominican people, its strong desire that all 
armed action or hostilities be suspended. 

“The Council has requested me to make 
this humanitarian message known, in the as- 
surance that it will be possible for the 
Dominican people to decide their national 
destinies in peace and with the protection of 
the institutions of the Inter-American Sys- 
tem. I request that, in view of the urgent 
circumstances, you advise me as soon as pos- 
sible regarding the situation in the country 
and the prospects for achieving an imme- 
diate cease-fire, for the purpose of informing 
the Council of the Organization, which re- 
mains attentive to the development of 
events. 

“Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my 
highest consideration.” 

“Dr. José A. Mora, 
Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States.” 

On April 30, a preliminary cease-fire agree- 
ment between the two conflicting factions 
was negotiated by the Papal Nuncio, dean of 
the diplomatic corps, on the following terms: 

“1, [That] assurance is given to save the 
lives of all persons, regardless of their ide- 
ology or of the fraction they are defending, 
including prisoners and asylees. 

“2. That an Organization of American 
States Commission shall agree to serve as ar- 
bitrator in the conflict” [OEA/SerG/V/C-— 
d-—1312 (English) ]. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this preliminary 
agreement signed by the two conflicting fac- 
tions, the situation on the afternoon of May 
2 continued very serious in the Dominican 
capital. 

This was the judgment of the Special Com- 
mittee, and it was shared by the dean of the 
diplomatic corps and by the Ambassadors 
and Chargés D’affaires of the American states 
in Santo Domingo. No one in that tortured 
city had any doubt whatsoever that it was 
essential to conclude another agreement, 
more comprehensive than the earlier cease- 
fire agreement. The action of the Special 
Committee was hopefully anticipated and 
willingly accepted by all who had been await- 
ing our arrival. 

The Special Committee thus lost no time 
in making contact with the two conflicting 
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factions, the one in the New City and the 
one headquartered in San Isidro. This was 
extremely difficult because of the complete 
lack of communications in the city and be- 
cause the Committee had no guarantee of 
safety in its travel through the streets. Con- 
sequently, it had to use a U.S. Marine Corps 
helicopter to go to San Isidro and then ask 
the dean of the diplomatic corps to take the 
Committee in his car to the New City, where 
it met with the command then headed by 
Col. Francisco Caamafio. These interviews 
took place on Monday, May 3; it was physi- 
cally impossible to hold them on Sunday 
night, because in addition to the lack of 
transportation, the capital city had no tele- 
phone service, and the interviews had to be 
conducted by emissaries of each of the fac- 
tions of the strife-ridden city. 
Iv. CONFERENCES WITH BOTH SIDES 

On Monday morning, May 3, the members 
of the Special Committee went with the dean 
of the diplomatic corps in his car to the 
general headquarters of the forces under the 
command of Col. Francisco Caamafio in the 
New City. 

All the Committee members and the Sec- 
retary General of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States attended the conference. Attend- 
ing for the command were Col. Francisco 
Caamaño, Dr. Hector Aristy, Lt. Col. R. 
Augusto Giménez Herrera, and other individ- 
uals, who, with the ones named, claimed to 
represent the “Comando Militar Constitu- 
cionalista.” The conference began at 11 am. 
and was held in the place designated by that 
command, The meeting was held in a tense 
atmosphere, and continual firing could be 
heard through the windows. 

The Special Committee explained its terms 
of reference as set forth in the resolution 
of May 1, 1965, adopted by the Tenth Meet- 
ing of Consultation, and, manifesting intense 
concern for the Dominican people, it said 
that it was absolutely necessary to reaffirm 
the initial cease-fire, which had been agreed 
to but only incompletely carried out. 

Dr. Héctor Aristy explained the position 
of the command, making the following prin- 
cipal points: 

(a) The command headed by Col. Fran- 
cisco Caamafio complained that it had not 
been consulted regarding the establishment 
in the city of Santo Domingo of a zone 
guarded by the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

(b) This command believed that the 
Armed Forces of the United States were con- 
stantly expanding this zone and penetrat- 
ing the city further and further. 

(c) The command believed, according to 
Dr. Héctor Aristy's own words, that General 
Wessin’s troops and those of the CEFA 
(Training Center of the Dominican Armed 
Forces) are entering the city close behind 
the American troops.” 

(d) The command attributed the incidents 
that had occurred in the last few days to 
snipers of General Wessin’s forces. 

(e) Above all, the command wanted a 
clarification and a guarantee regarding the 
zone occupied by the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

The Special Committee immediately made 
the following explanation to Colonel Caamaño 
and to his spokesman: 

(a) The zone guarded by the Armed Forces 
of the United States was the same as the 
one referred to in the resolution adopted 
by the Council of the tion on April 
30, 1965 [OEA/Ser.G/V/C-d-1310 (English) I. 
and had the purpose defined in paragraph 2 
thereof, which reads as follows: 

“To make an urgent appeal to the same au- 
thorities, political groupings, and forces on 
both sides to permit the immediate estab- 
lishment of an international neutral zone of 
refuge, encompassing the geographic area of 
the city of Santo Domingo immediately sur- 
rounding the embassies of foreign govern- 
ments, the inviolability of which will be re- 
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spected by all opposing forces and within 
which nationals of all countries will be given 
safe haven.” 

(b) The aim of the Special Committee was 
to come to agree with the interested parties 
on a precise demarcation of the zone, includ- 
ing therein all the diplomatic missions, in 
order to prevent incidents due to ignorance 
of its boundaries. 

As spokesman for Col. Francisco Caamafio 
and his command, Dr. Héctor Aristy, raised 
the question of the establishment of an ac- 
cess or communications corridor between the 
zone and the San Isidro sector, which cut the 
command's forces into two parts. Indeed, on 
the night of May 2, the Armed Forces of the 
United States had felt it necessary to estab- 
lish a communications route, using San Juan 
and Teniente Amado Garcia Streets up to 
the right bridgehead of Juan Pablo Duarte 
Bridge, for the purpose, they said, of trans- 
porting food, medicine, and provisions from 
the base at San Isidro to the center of the 
city. 

The Special Committee explained to Dr. 
Héctor Aristy the reasons that, in their 
understanding, existed for the establishment 
of that communications route. Dr. Héctor 
Aristy said that the command he represented 
wanted the corridor or communications 
route, if maintained, to be under the super- 
vision of a military police guard made up 
of men from its own forces and from U.S. 
forces. On behalf of the command, he ex- 
pressed the wish that if this proposal were not 
accepted, then the U.S. Armed Forces should 
place no personnel other than military police 
there. 

This request regarding supervision of the 
corridor or access route was also transmitted 
by the Special Committee to the Ambassador 
of the United States. 

Finally, during the course of this con- 
ference on the morning of May 3, Dr. Héctor 
Aristy, as spokesman for the command 
headed by Col. Francisco Caamafio, made a 
specific request: That in no event should 
the new cease-fire agreement or any other 
agreement sponsored by the Special Com- 
mittee be signed on behalf of the military 
junta led by Colonel Benoit with head- 
quarters at San Isidro by any of the follow- 
ing seven generals: 

1. Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin. 

2. Gen. de los Cantos Céspedes. 

3. Gen. Belisario Peguero Guerrero. 

4. Gen. Salvador Augusto Montez Guer- 
rero. 

5. Gen. Atila Luna. 

6. Gen. Marco Anibal Rivera Cuesta. 

7. Comodoro Rivera Caminero. 

The command headed by Col. Francisco 
Caamafio emphatically and specifically ex- 
cluded General Wessin y Wessin from any 
understanding whatsoever. 

In the course of the interview Col. Fran- 
cisco Caamafio and his companions furnished 
additional information. The forces of this 
command had taken 500 prisoners of the 
combat forces of General Wessin y Wessin. 
These prisoners were mainly soldiers and 
police agents, some of whom, according to 
Colonel Caamafio, wanted to fight in his own 
units. He had opposed this in order that it 
might not be said that it was on his orders, 
adding that if the Organization of American 
States wished to take charge of those prison- 
ers he would accede to that. He also re- 
ported that the same units had captured 21 
tanks during the course of the fighting in 
the city of Santo Domingo that occurred on 
the preceding days. 

Three additional questions were cleared up 
during this interview with Colonel Caamafio: 
the acceptance by that command of complete 
protection to the embassies, with enlarge- 
ment of the safety zone sufficiently to in- 
clude the premises of the diplomatic mis- 
sions in the city of Santo Domingo; similar 
acceptance of the departure of the asylees 
or refugees in the various embassies of that 
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city who wished to leave by their own deci- 
sion; and of the facilities of every kind that 
should be agreed upon for the Special Com- 
mittee and the International Red Cross for 
the distribution of food and medicine and 
the installation of hospital equipment for 
the Dominican people without distinction of 
any kind. 

The Special Committee was witness during 
that interview with the so-called Constitu- 
tional Military Command to one detail that 
could not pass unnoticed. This was the 
presence of a uniformed person carrying 
arms, who said he was part of the command 
and who spoke Spanish with a pronounced 
foreign accent. The Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States interro- 
gated him in a loud voice before everyone, 

him: “Who are you? What are you 
doing here?” The person replied: “I am 
André Riviére; my nationality is French; I 
fought in the French Army in Indochina; 
and I am working in Santo Domingo. I have 
joined this command.” While he took no 
part in the conversations, Riviére was in the 
discussion room during the time of the inter- 
view, and the authority with which he gave 
orders to the guards posted at the windows 
and the door where we were was quite obvi- 
ous. Some information obtained later re- 
garding this soldier was to the effect that he 
Was an instructor of frogmen who had ar- 
rived at San Domingo during the Trujillo 
regime. 

The interview ended with the promise by 
Col. Francisco Caamafio and his companions 
to accept the mediation of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Tenth Meeting of Consultation, 
and by the Committee that it would main- 
tain the contacts to reach a specific cease-fire 
agreement after learning the conditions and 
reasons of the Military Junta of Colonel 
Benoit. 

Meanwhile the situation in the capital was 
becoming more acute and threatening as the 
afternoon wore on. From both parties re- 
ports reached the Committee regarding inci- 
dents that each attributed to its adversary, 
and the chiefs of mission of the embassies 
accredited in Santo Domingo were becoming 
anxious for prompt ratification of the cease- 
fire. All of this gave a decisive character to 
these conversations. 

The Special Committee, for physical rea- 
sons of communication with the San Isidro 
base, was unable to get as far as the head- 
quarters of the Military Junta headed by 
Col. Pedro Bartolomé Benoit until the night 
of Monday, May 3. That night the Special 
Committee and the Military Junta held a 
conference, attended on the part of the 
Junta by its members: Col. Pedro Bartolomé 
Benoit, president of the Junta, Col. Enrique 
A. Casado Saladin, and Navy Capt. Olgo M. 
Santana Carrasco. During the last part of 
the interview, Gen. Wessin y Wessin was 
present, at the request of the committee. 

The Special Committee, in the presence 
of the dean of the diplomatic corps and of 
the Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States, opened the interview in 
the same way and in the same terms as those 
used with the command of Colonel Caamafio; 
that is, by reference to the resolution of May 
1, 1965, of the Tenth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion and to the concern caused to it by the 
state of the strife in Santo Domingo. 

The Military Junta directed by Colonel 
Benoit is installed at the base of San Isidro, 
where at the time of our interview a con- 
siderable part of the U.S. military force also 
was located. 

Throughout the interview its president, 
Colonel Benoit, spoke on behalf of the Mili- 
tary Junta, while his two companions re- 
mained silent. No other officer or person 
except the members of the Junta was 
present. 

Colonel Benoit spoke at length of the hap- 
penings that befell the Junta of Govern- 
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ment presided over by Mr. Donald Reid 
Cabral, and told how the insurrection of 
April 24 had been suddenly shifted from its 
initial objectives to degenerate into the most 
complete anarchy. The initial authors of 
the military coup against Mr. Reid Cabral 
lost control of the movement and were with- 
out authority and without power of any 
kind. Therefore, Colonel Benoit stated, the 
movement that was aimed at restoring for- 
mer President Bosch or, failing this, Dr. Ra- 
fael Molina Urefia to power had failed, but 
that what remained was a situation fraught 
with danger and that demanded a prompt 
solution. 

Colonel Benoit likewise said he had not 
wished to order an attack on the city of 
Santo Domingo, where the forces commanded 
by Colonel Caamafio were located, out of re- 
spect for the lives of innumerable persons, 
but that he had enough forces to do so. In 
the same manner, he stated that the junta 
he headed accepted the security zone, with 
expansion of it so as to include all the diplo- 
matic missions; the measures essential for 
the protection of those missions in Santo 
Domingo with the extension of that zone; 
and, likewise, cooperation in the distribution 
of food and medicine and the establishment 
of health teams. 

The Special Committee endeavored to as- 
certain whether it was true that the action 
of U.S. military forces In Dominican territory 
had been requested. To this end, during the 
interview held on the night of Monday, May 
8, it requested any information on the mat- 
ter that Colonel Benoit or the members of 
the junta that he headed could supply. 

Colonel Benoit explained that the deteri- 
oration of public order in the city of Santo 
Domingo, which started on the day that the 
movement against Mr. Reid Cabral began, 
and the conditions of anarchy and complete 
disorder that prevailed in the capital of the 
country had led him to request the aid of 
US. Armed Forces in order to give protection 
to the diplomatic missions and foreign per- 
sons and entities in general. Colonel Benoit 
added that he had received an urgent request 
from the diplomatic missions for protection 
that he was not able to provide. 

Colonel Benoit also stated that the request 
had been made to the United States in a 
note, a copy of which was transmitted later 
to the Special Committee, which read liter- 
ally and in full, as follows: 

“Seal of the Dominican Republic, Do- 
minican Republic, Dominican Air 
Force, Office of the Chief of Staff, Base 
Aérea ‘19 de Noviembre,’ San Isidro, 
Distrito Nacionat“ 

H “APRIL 28, 1965. 
“THE AMBASSADOR OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“U.S. Embassy, 
“Santo Domingo. 

Dran Mr. AMBASSADOR: Regarding my 
earlier request I wish to add that American 
lives are in danger and conditions of public 
disorder make it impossible to provide ade- 
quate protection, I therefore ask you for 
temporary intervention and assistance in re- 
storing order in this country. 

“Truly yours, 
“PEDRO BARTOLOME BENOIT, 

“Colonel, Presidente de la Junta Militar 
del Gobierno de la República Domini- 
cana.” 

The result of this interview was a promise 
made by the Military Junta, composed of 
Colonel Benoit, Col. Casado Saladin, and 
Navy Capt. Santana Carrasco, to accept the 
authority of the 1 Committee, pri- 
marily for the essential and undelayable pur- 
pose of obtaining a cease-fire. 

The Special Committee informed Colonel 
Benoit and the persons accompanying him 
of the decision of the other side, that is, 
Colonel Caamafio’s command, not to enter 
into any agreement in which the seven gen- 
erals mentioned earlier in this report partici- 
pated in any manner whatsoever. 
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v. RATIFICATION AND EXPANSION OF THE CEASE- 
FIRE 

In accordance with the resolution adopted 
on May 1, 1965, by the Tenth Meeting of 
Consultation, and on the basis of conversa- 
tions held with the two factions involved 
in the conflict, the Special Committee made 
a careful study of the conditions under 
which a new agreement supplementary to 
that of April 3, might be reached, for ratify- 
ing and expanding the cease-fire. 

To this end, it convoked the authorized 
representatives of the two conflicting fac- 
tions for the purpose of informing them 
of a draft agreement prepared by the Com- 
mittee, whose principal points were as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Acceptance of an act that would ex- 
pressly ratify the cease-fire agreement signed 
on April 30, 1965. 

(b) Acceptance of a safety zone marked 
off within the limits that would be indi- 
cated in a map Officially agreed to by both 
parties and appended to that act. 

(c) Respect for the safety zone and a 
guarantee of adequate protection for any 
persons within that zone. 

(d) Facilities needed by the International 
Red Cross, or the international agency desig- 
nated by the Organization of American 
States, for the distribution of food, medi- 
cine, and medical and hospital equipment 
for the Dominican people. 

(e) Guarantees for the evacuation of asy- 
lees in the foreign embassies or diplomatic 
missions in Santo Domingo. 

(f) Respect for the diplomatic missions, 
their staffs, and for any persons who have 
taken refuge or asylum in those missions. 

(g) Full and explicit recognition of the 
competence of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed by the Tenth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

In order to prepare the fulfillment of the 
agreement—as soon as the conflicting parties 
consented thereto—the Special Committee, 
through the dean of the diplomatic corps, 
convoked the chiefs of missions for the pur- 
pose of asking them which of them were in- 
terested in obtaining the evacuation of asy- 
lees or refugees. This meeting took place in 
the Papal Nunciature on Tuesday, May 4, 
around noon. The Special Committee re- 
ceived an oral report from the chiefs of 
missions on this matter. The committee in- 
formed the members of the diplomatic corps 
of the conversations held with the two par- 
ties on this matter, and of the mandate it 
had received from the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and re- 
quested them to provide a list of their asylees 
and refugees in order to help solve the prob- 
lem of the evacuees. As a result of the 
action of the Special Committee, several 
embassies began to make arrangements for 
the departure of refugees and asylees who 
wished to leave under the guarantee of the 
Organization of American States. At the 
same time, the Special Committee was in- 
formed of the imminent arrival of hospital 
teams, medicine, and food supplies that had 
been requested, as an aircraft had arrived 
from Colombia on May 5. We understand 
that many asylees and refugees who were at 
the Colombian Embassy in Santo Domingo 
left for that country on the same aircraft. 

Moreover, the Special Committee requested 
the military advisers of each of its members 
to make a reconnaissance visit to the safety 
zone and to crrange with the military au- 
thorities of the United States in Santo Do- 
mingo the details of the expansion of that 
zone to include all the embassies. This task 
was completed and the military advisers im- 
mediately began to prepare and draw up an 
official map. 

Likewise, in order to prepare all the meas- 
ures for the application of the cease-fire, the 
Special Committee informed the President 
of the Tenth Meeting of Consultation of the 
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urgent need for obtaining a shipment of food, 
medicine, and medical personnel immedi- 
ately. The following cable was sent for the 
same purpose: 

Santo DOMINGO, 

May 3, 1965. 
Ambassador GUILLERMO SEVILLA SACASA, 
President of the Tenth Meeting of Consul- 
tation, Washington, D.C. 

Number One. 

The Committee appointed by the Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation wishes to extend 
emphatically, through you, to the Tenth 
Meeting and to each of the member states, 
a most urgent appeal that cognizance be 
taken of the dramatic situation existing in 
this country because of the armed strife, and 
to emphasize the urgent necessity for them, 
within the spirit of fraternity and solidarity 
with the Dominican people, immediately to 
send foodstuffs, medicine, and medical per- 
sonnel. 

The Committee is convinced that this is 
the most urgent of the serious problems be- 
ing faced, in order to prevent the possibility 
of epidemics and other calamities that could 
make the situation of the Dominican people 
even more difficult. 

Ambassador COLOMBO, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

We have learned that the Meeting of Con- 
sultation approved a resolution on this mat- 
ter, based on the humanitarian gesture of 
the Special Committee. 

VI. REPORTS TO THE TENTH MEETING OF 

CONSULTATION 

On May 4, 1965, the Special Committee 
reported to the President of the Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation concerning the 
status of negotiations for agreeing upon the 
cease-fire and replied to a telephone message 
from the General Secretariat in Washington 
concerning various aspects of its labors. 

The cablegram from the Special Commit- 
tee to the President of the Tenth Meeting 
of Consultation mentioned above reads: 

“Santo DOMINGO, 
“May 4, 1965. 
“Ambassador GUILLERMO SEVILLA SACASA, 
“President of the Tenth Meeting of Consul- 
tation, Washington, D.C. 


“Number Two. 

“Replying telephone communications re- 
ceived today, I wish to report the following: 

“First: All contacts have been made with 
groups represented by the following persons: 
Constitutional Military Command: Col. 
Francisco Caamafio, Lt. Col. Manuel Montes 
Arache, Maj. Héctor E. Lachapelle Diaz, Mr. 
Héctor Aristy, Maj. Fabio C. Restano, Lt. Col. 
Augusto Jiménez, and Lt. Col, Pedro Alvarez 
Olguín. Members of the Military Junta: 
Col. Pedro Bartolomé Benoit, President; Col. 
Enrique A. Casado; Navy Capt. Olgo Manuel 
Santana Carrasco, and Gen. Elias M. Wessin 
y Wessin, Director of the Armed Forces 
Training Center. Likewise, with members of 
the diplomatic corps, especially all those of 
Latin America, the Papal Nuncio, and the 
Ambassador of the United States. 

“Second: Committee, in addition to in- 
terviews mentioned above, has been in con- 
stant touch with the aforesaid groups, and 
at present, the Committee is awaiting the 
formalization of the points that have al- 
ready been accepted by both parties, which 
are: Confirmation cease-fire, demarcation 
and enlargement of security zone to include 
all embassies, evacuation of asylees and re- 
fugees, and distribution of food, medicine, 
and medical equipment to all sectors of the 
population without regard to parties. We 
have thus far encountered a good attitude 
on the part of both parties. 

“Third: Committee will return as soon as 
it obtains the results of the negotiations it 
is conducting. Possibly tomorrow. 

“Fourth: Both parties have accepted the 
enlargement of the security zone to include 
all Latin American embassies and we are 
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working to fix a boundary for it. U.S. forces 
established an access corridor between San 
Isidro and the security zone. 

“Fifth: We consider that it would be use- 
ful, in order to aid in bringing a return of 
the Dominican situation to normality, for 
the member states that are in a position to 
do so to establish a combined inter-Amer- 
ican military force under the Organization 
of American States to achieve the objectives 
that are set by the Meeting of Consultation. 

“Sixth: With reference to the question 
by the Ambassador of Colombia, the only 
airport capable of receiving planes is the 
one at the San Isidro airbase, which is under 
the authority of the Military Junta presided 
over by Colonel Benoit. 

“Ambassador COLOMBO, 
“Chairman of the Committee.” 
VII. ACT OF SANTO DOMINGO 

As a result of the conversations held by 
the Committee with the parties an agreement 
was finally reached referring to the points 
covered in this report. 

The text of the document known as the 
“Act of Santo Domingo,” signed on May 5, 
1965, is as follows: 

“Act of Santo Domingo” 

“The Parties signing below who declare 
that they represent, in the capacities men- 
tioned, respectively, the Military Junta -f 
Government and the ‘Constitutional Govern- 
ment’ hereby place on record that they have 
reached the following agreement as a result 
of the discussions held with the two Parties 
by the Special Committee of the Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, whose members also sign the 
present Act as a guaranty of its compliance 
and execution, functions that both Parties 
agree the Committee may carry out. 

“1. The Parties who sign the present Act 
ratify the cease-fire agreement signed on 
April 30 last. 

“2. The Parties accept the establishment 
of a safety zone in the city of Santo Domingo, 
demarcated within the boundaries indicated 
on the map attached to this document and 
signed by the same Parties who sign the 
present Act. 

“3. The Parties bind themselves especially 
to respect this safety zone, within which 
there is guaranteed, in the manner that the 
Organization of American States may deem 
appropriate, adequate protection and safety 
for all persons found within that zone 3f 
refuge. 

“4. The Parties undertake to give all nec- 
essary facilities to the International Red 
Cross or to the international agency that the 
Organization of American States may desig- 
nate to carry out in any part of the city of 
Santo Domingo or of the Dominican Republic 
the distribution of food, medicine, and medi- 
cal and hospital equipment that are being 
sent as a result of the appeal made by the 
Tenth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. They also undertake to 
provide all facilities required by the Orga- 
nization of American States so that medical 
and sanitary personnel sent by the govern- 
ments can be transported to any point in the 
city of Santo Domingo or Dominican terri- 
tory, to perform their services. 

“5. The Parties undertake to provide all 
necessary safety measures for the evacua- 
tion of asylees in foreign embassies or diplo- 
matic missions who so request of them. 

“6. The Parties undertake to respect the 
diplomatic missions and to offer all coopera- 
tion necessary to guarantee the safety of all 
personnel of those missions and of asylees or 
refugees therein. 

“7. The Parties declare that they accept 
and recognize the full competence of the 
Special Committee appointed by the Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, for purposes of the faithful ob- 
servance of what is agreed to in this Agree- 
ment. 
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“In witness whereof the present document, 
which shall be known as the Act of Santo 
Domingo, is signed in four original copies, of 
which one shall be deposited in the General 
Secretariat of the Organization of American 
States, one shall be for each of the Parties, 
= one shall be for the files of the Commit- 

e. 

“The Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion of American States shall transmit certi- 
fied copies to each of the member states.” 

“May 5, 1965.” 
“For the Military Junta of Government: 
“Colonel PEDRO BARTOLOMÉ BENOIT, 
“Dominican Armed Forces. 

Colonel ENRIQUE A. Casapo SALADÍN, 
National Army. 

Captain OLGO N. SANTANA CARRASCO, 
Navy.” 
“For the Constitutional Government: 

“Colonel Francisco CaamMaNo DEÑO, 
Constitutional President. 

Lieutenant Colonel Dr. R. AUGUSTO 

JIMENEZ HERRERA, 

Colonel RAMÓN MANUEL MONTES, 

Major HÉCTOR ACHAPELL, 

Dr. HÉCTOR Aristy, 

Minister Of the Presidency.” 

“For the Special Committee of the Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American States: 
“Ambassador RICARDO COLOMBO, 
Representative of Argentina, Chairman 

of the Committee. 
Ambassador ILMAR PENNA MARINHO, 
Representative of Brazil. 
Ambassador ALFREDO VAZQUEZ CARRIZOSA, 
Representative of Colombia. 
Ambassador CARLOS Garcia BAUER, 
Representative of Guatemala. 
Ambassador FrANK MORRICE, Jr., 
Representative of Panama. 


VIII. EXCHANGE OF NOTES WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


Before reaching an agreement with the 
conflicting parties concerning the ratifica- 
tion and expansion of the cease-fire, the Spe- 
cial Committee studied the question relating 
to the cooperation of the Armed Forces of 
the United States in the Dominican Republic 
with the Committee within the objectives 
indicated by the Tenth Meeting of Consul- 
tation in the resolution of May 1, 1965. 

On the night of May 3 the Special Com- 
mittee had an interview with the Honorable 
W. Tapley Bennett, Ambassador of the 
United States to the Dominican Republic. 
The results of this interview and the precise 
opinion of the Special Committee were set 
forth in a memorandum delivered personally 
to that diplomatic representative, which read 
as follows: 

“Memorandum 

“As a result of the meeting that was held 
on the night of May 3. 1965, the Special Com- 
mittee of the Tenth Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican Republics, has the honor to state the 
following to the Ambassador of the United 
States to the Dominican Republic: 

“1. The Committee has had the steadfast 
purpose of attaining the confirmation and 
effectiveness of the cease-fire agreement al- 
ready agreed upon. 

“2. To achieve this end, the Committee has 
today held long conversations with the com- 
manders of the command headed by Colonel 
Cammafio and of the military junta headed 
by Colonel Benoit. Both have given their 
consent to participate jointly with the Com- 
mittee in formal negotiations, for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a supplementary and 
amplifying agreement on the cease-fire, 
which the Committee believes indispensable 
and which should include among its prin- 
cipal clauses, in addition to others: 

“(a) The demarcation and enlargement of 
the safety zone to include the embassies that 
are present outside this zone. 
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“(b) The cooperation of both parties with 
a Committee of the Organization of American 
States for supervising and applying the 
cease-fire. 

„(e) Cooperation for humanitarian aid. 

“d. Departure from the country of Do- 
minican refugees or asylees in the embassies 
who wish to leave. 

“3. The Committee would like to know 
whether, in the event that a supplementary 
and amplifying agreement of this nature can 
be signed by both parties, the U.S. military 
forces in the Dominican Republic could re- 
ceive precise instructions for cooperating in 
carrying out the agreement. 

„4. The Committee feels that without the 
essential cooperation of the United States, 
the aforementioned agreement could not be 
carried out. 

“5. The Committee believes that the fore- 
going corresponds to the terms of its in- 
structions contained in the resolution of 
May 1, 1965, of the Meeting of Consultation, 
especially with what is stated in paragraph 
2.a, concerning the cease-fire, and the content 
of paragraph 4, which states: [The Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation:] ‘requests the 
American governments and the Secretary 
General of the Organization of American 
States to extend their full cooperation in 
order to facilitate the work of the 
Committee.“ 

After the Act of Santo Domingo was 
signed, by which the cease-fire of April 30, 
1965, was ratified and amplified, the Special 
Committee sent to the Ambassador of the 
United States in the Dominican Republic a 
note in which it expressly requested the co- 
operation of the Government of that country 
in applying the stipulations of that docu- 
ment. The note from the Special Committee 
and the reply from the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Rusk, are transcribed below: 

“Santo DoMINGO, 
“May 5, 1965. 
“The Honorable W. TAPLEY BENNETT, 
“Ambassador of the United States of Ameri- 
ca to the Dominican Republic, Santo Do- 
mingo de Guzman, Dominican Republic. 

„Sm: I have the honor to transmit to you, 
Sir, under instructions of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Tenth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American States, a certified copy of the Act 
of Santo Domingo signed today by the parties 
who entitle themselves, respectively, ‘military 
Junta of Government’ and ‘Constitutional 
Government.’ 

“As item 4 of the resolution of May 1, 
1965, of the Tenth Meeting of Consultation 
‘requests the American Governments to ex- 
tend their full cooperation in order to fa- 
cilitate the work of the Committee,’ this 
Committee hopes that your Government will 
cooperate with it in observing the stipula- 
tions of the Act of Santo Domingo. 

“Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration.” 

“RICARDO M. COLOMBO, 
“Representative of Argentina, 
Chairman of the Committee.” 
WASHINGTON, 
May 7, 1965. 
His Excellency Dr. RICARDO M. COLOMBO, 
Representative of Argentina on the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American 
States. 

EXCELLENCY: I have been advised by the 
United States Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic of Your Excellency’s communica- 
tion to him of May 5, transmitting a certified 
copy of the “Act of Santo Domingo” and ex- 
pressing the hope that the United States 
Government will cooperate in its observance. 
Since the Commission has now returned to 
Washington, I am taking the liberty of re- 
plying directly to you. 

I have the honor to express my Govern- 
ment’s gratitude for and support of the work 
of the Commission in Santo Domingo. The 
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United States will cooperate fully in the ob- 
servance of the provisions of the Act of 
Santo Domingo. I do not have before me 
the map attached to the Act of Santo Do- 
mingo, but I assume that the boundaries of 
the International Safety Zone coincide with 
those that now exist and that the line of 
communication crossing the Duarte Bridge 
as it now exists is shown on the map. 


Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ance of my highest consideration. 
DEAN RUSK, 
The Secretary of State. 


IX. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In presenting this report to the Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, the Special Committee has 
desired only to give an account of its activ- 
ities from May 1 to 5, 1965, that is, during 
the visit to the city of Santo Domingo. 

The Special Committee achieved, under 
truly dramatic circumstances, the main ob- 
jectives set forth in the previously men- 
tioned resolution with respect to cease-fire, 
the orderly evacuation of persons who have 
taken asylum or refuge, and humanitarian 
assistance to the Dominican people without 
any distinction as to parties or conflicting 
factions. The Special Committee also 
achieved the demarcation of a safety zone 
in the city of Santo Domingo in accordance 
with the map officially drawn up by its 
military advisers. This map was trans- 
mitted to both parties, and the original is 
at the disposal of the Tenth Meeting of 
Const ltation. 

As the representatives will note, the Act 
of Santo Domingo and the results thus far 
obtained by the Special Committee con- 
stitute the first stage of a process of restor- 
ing peace and normality in the Dominican 
Republic, which requires the Inter-American 
System to take several steps toward con- 
solidation. 

Among the measures we believe could be 
adopted at once by the 10th Meeting of Con- 
sultation, we suggest the following: 

1. Designation of a permanent technical 
military group in the city of Santo Domingo 
to supervise the cease-fire and other meas- 
ures agreed upon by the parties in the Act 
of Santo Domingo. 

2. Designation of another qualified group 
to organize humanitarian aid to the Domin- 
ican people and evaluation of the most urgent 
needs with regard to food, medicine, and hos- 
pital equipment. 

3. Study and planning of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Force created by the Resolution of 
May 6, 1965, of the 10th Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, in order to assure it the best conditions 
of operation and efficiency. 

4. To empower the Special Commission to 
establish coordination among all these ele- 
ments and activities in the Dominican Re- 
public in order to attain the goals set forth 
in the resolutions approved by the 10th Meet- 
of Consultation. 

WaSsHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1965. 

Ricanno M. COLOMBO, 
Ambassador of Argentina, Chairman. 
ILMAR PENNA MARINHO, 
Ambassador of Brazil. 
ALFREDO VÁZQUEZ CARRIZOSA, 
Ambassador of Colombia. 
CARLOS GARCÍA BAUER, 
Ambassador of Guatemala. 
HUMBERTO CALAMARI G., 
Am dassador of Panama. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM ANTITRUST 
LAWS TO ASSIST IN SAFEGUARD- 
ING THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

KENNEDY of New York in the chair), laid 

before the Senate the amendments of 

the House of Representatives to the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 5280) to provide for exemptions 
from the antitrust laws to assist in safe- 
guarding the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion of the United States, which were, 
on page 2, line 4, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendment, after “payments” 
insert position“, and on page 2, line 19, 
of the Senate engrossed amendment, 
after “program” insert “is taken until 
after such voluntary agreement or pro- 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5280). 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE LESS VISIBLE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS. The world and the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam are not as aware 
as they should be of our determination 
to wage the less visible war against pov- 
erty and despair in that country. Un- 
fortunately much of the good work of 
our aid program—the basic counterin- 
surgency effort and the other important 
work on the political and economic lev- 
el—has been obscured and overshad- 
owed by the smoke of battle. 

I feel that we must make sure that 
the people of South Vietnam themselves 
are aware of the fact that we are as de- 
termined to aid in the fulfillment of this 
social revolution for their benefit, as we 
are to halt Vietcong military aggres- 
sion; that we are determined not to al- 
low the Communists to capture this rev- 
olution, with their hypocritical and 
fraudulent espousal of its objectives, only 
as a means of collaring a trusting people 
into eternal slavery. 

We must underline once again our 
determination to help the people of 
South Vietnam retain their independ- 
ence, and also to make that independence 
meaningful. We must again and again 
remind ourselves and the world that our 
military efforts are not an end in them- 
selves, but only the means of helping the 
Vietnamese people to achieve their legit- 
imate aspirations. 

Press reports out of Washington the 
last few days indicate that there is an 
“air of optimism” in official thinking 
about the Vietnam situation. The think- 
ing seems to be that the words of our 
highest officials, the deeds of the Ma- 
rines on Chu Lai peninsula last week 
and the other actions of the U.S. Armed 
Forces have made it plain to the Viet- 
cong, and their North Vietnamese and 
Communist Chinese supporters that we 
are determined not to bow to aggression. 
This determination, so runs this line of 
thinking, may well compel the Commu- 
nist side to actively explore the possibility 
of negotiating peace. 

Certainly I hope that these reports 
are correct and that we are closer to 
ending the fighting in South Vietnam. 
However, I feel that those who express 
this optimism over the situation in Viet- 
nam are failing to take into full account 
the less-visible war, the legitimate social 
and economic revolution. As a matter 


of fact, to benefit from any cease fire or 
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peace settlement, the Government of 
South Vietnam, working with its own 
citizens, and with our help, must suc- 
cessfully wage this war on economic and 
political inadequacies and failures to 
secure the confidence of all the Vietnam- 
ese people. 

This social revolution is critically im- 
portant. By propaganda, by terror, and 
by political action the Vietcong have 
sought to turn this revolutionary spirit 
into the cutting edge of their own war 
against the people of South Vietnam. 
The highest officials of our Government 
have made plain our determination to aid 
the legitimate economic and social aspi- 
rations of the South Vietnamese people. 
Certainly, this determination has been 
underlined by the many-times valiant 
efforts of the 998 civilian employees of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment in that country; 6 of them have 
been killed since 1960, 3 others have been 
kidnapped, and 12 wounded. But by the 
exigencies compelled upon us, we got a 
late start in helping the South Vietnam- 
ese to mount a counterinsurgency effort 
to bring direct, practical aid to the peo- 
ple of the countryside, and despite many 
imaginative and practical programs, our 
response to this challenge has not yet 
been effective enough. There are many 
valid reasons why this is so, but reasons 
cannot get done the job that must be 
done; only effective action can accom- 
plish it. 

The maximum effective response to 
this social revolution is also required by 
the situation in all of southeast Asia. 
Our Government admits that the firm- 
ness of our determination to meet the 
military challenges in South Vietnam is 
designed, in part, to prove to the world 
that the United States meets its commit- 
ments. But our determination to wage 
effective battle at the economic, social 
and political levels to help the people 
of that nation is similarly necessary to 
prove to Asians and others that we are a 
nation truly committed to helping other 
nations to become self-sufficient and 
capable of mastering their own destiny, 
free from outside interference—includ- 
ing ours, and that we understand their 
aspirations for independence. 

This should be the significance of Am- 
bassador Lodge’s acceptance of the 
cruelly trying post of Ambassador to 
South Vietnam. It is the significance of 
his appointment of retired Maj. Gen. 
Edward G. Lansdale as his special as- 
sistant. In past actions and comments, 
both of these outstanding men have 
shown that they know the importance 
of the economic and political levels in 
fighting insurgency. These appoint- 
ments are to be highly praised, and it is 
my hope that they signal a new emphasis 
on providing answers, as far as possible, 
to the basic discontent in Vietnam. 

For the reasons that I have stated, I 
have taken a close look at the U.S. eco- 
nomic development and counterinsur- 
gency efforts in South Vietnam. I have 
found much which is highly commend- 
able. However, further inadequacies 
need correction. I have found that we 
and our South Vietnamese allies are suc- 
cessfully solving many of the age old 
problems of that nation, without fanfare. 
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For example, about 80 percent of the 
countryside has been freed from the 
threat of malarial infestation—80 per- 
cent is a very important and impressive 
figure—and more than 9 million people 
have been vaccinated against cholera in 
joint United States-South Vietnamese 
efforts. We have helped to build 4,000 
classrooms in the last 26 months, have 
aided in the construction and the stock- 
ing of 12,000 hamlet health centers, and 
have trained the teachers and the health 
workers to man them. 

Of course, it is clear that the South 
Vietnamese people, through their duly 
constituted government, must carry on 
these programs. We can only help; we 
cannot stand in their place, lest we ac- 
tually become guilty of the false charge 
of “imperialism” now hurled at us by 
the Communists. Accordingly, we must 
take the South Vietnamese Government 
as we find it, and do our best as advisers 
and friends to bring about stable and 
effective government without seeking to 
substitute ourselves as a government or 
to become political manipulators. This 
is one of the built-in limitations to what 
we can do in South Vietnam, and it is 
just as well for the American, as well as 
the Vietnamese people, to know it. 

But even within this present context, 
I believe there is much more we can do 
that urgently needs to be done. I 
recommend: 

First. That we materially expand the 
funds and the AID personnel available 
to carry out the counterinsurgency pro- 
gram which is designed to meet the im- 
mediate and most pressing needs of the 
people. In the 1965 fiscal year, for ex- 
ample, we earmarked $65.8 million for 
this critical program, as compared to 
$330 million under the military assist- 
ance program and $217 million for all 
other AID programs, including long- 
range economic development and the 
necessary commercial import program 
designed to maintain the stability of the 
South Vietnamese economic system. 
Together this represents about half of 
the cost of our operation in Vietnam, 
which is running now at well over $1 
billion a year. The three figures that I 
have mentioned constitute about half a 
billion dollars. 

I have pointed out that, of that half a 
billion dollars, only about 10 percent goes 
for counterinsurgency and that we 
should materially increase that amount. 

Second. That we intensify and ex- 
pand the refugee relief program in 
South Vietnam. It is now estimated 
that close to 600,000 refugees have been 
forced from their homes and villages 
since last January, largely because of an 
apparent step up in Vietcong tactics of 
terror. Whatever the reason, we have 
been told in the Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Refugees—presided over by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts—that we can 
expect them to arrive in greater num- 
bers. This increased flow of refugees— 
the most visible sign of the heartbreak 
of war—could critically strain the re- 
sources of the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment and cause panic and grave civic 
discontent. 

The refugee program is very serious. 
Certainly the refugee crisis is one area 
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where the U.S. Government, in coopera- 
tion with South Vietnam, can provide 
most effective aid, since nearly 500,000 
of the 600,000 refugees are now located 
in coastal north and north central South 
Vietnam. 

Third. There are several specific pro- 
grams, already underway or planned by 
AID and the Government of South Viet- 
nam, that should be intensified and ex- 
panded. 

(a) Urban housing: The influx of 
refugees into Saigon and the concentra- 
tion of our aid efforts in the countryside 
to meet the immediate threat of Vietcong 
activity, has worsened living conditions 
in Saigon and other major population 
centers. A survey of low-income housing 
needs in the Saigon area was sponsored 
by AID and completed last January. 
The Saigon government has now pro- 
duced a slightly altered plan, and is con- 
sidering a variety of types of construc- 
tion aid offered by the United States. In 
fact, however, only one, small Viet- 
namese Government program, in Saigon, 
is actually under construction. This 
program should immediately be accel- 
erated in the capital area, and should 
be made available to other coastal cities. 

(b) Development of the Port of Cam 
Ranh Bay: Experts claim that this bay, 
midway between Saigon and Da Nang is 
the best natural harbor, next to Hong 
Kong, on the coast of the Asian main- 
land. It is now being developed as a 
military harbor, and extensive plans 
have been drawn for its eventual use as 
an industrial-maritime center. However, 
if this type of development for civilian 
uses were accelerated, the new port of 
Cam Ranh could be one of the wisest in- 
vestments ever made in South Vietnam. 
It would inspire pride in the heart of 
every South Vietnamese citizen. 

(e) Land reform: a positive and effec- 
tive program of land reform is absolutely 
necessary. Political and security prob- 
lems have prevented implementation of 
such a program, but the South Vietna- 
mese Government has now announced 
its intention to move in this direction, 
This program must conform with the 
views of the peasants, must be made 
available to the tiller of the soil, and con- 
tain provisions for the security of tenure 
and for rents that are fair in relation to 
the productivity of the land. Since this 
program is considered to be crucial to the 
attainment of our aims in South Viet- 
nam, appeals for quick action should be 
made to the Government of South Viet- 
nam from the highest levels of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly the refugee crisis is one area 
where the U.S. Government, in coopera- 
tion with the South Vietnamese, can 
provide most effective aid. Since nearly 
500,000 of the 600,000 refugees are now 
concentrated in or near the coasial cities 
in central and northern South Vietnam, 
it would appear that we have also been 
presented through the terror of war with 
an opportunity to prove our concern and 
intention to help the people themselves. 
It has often been said that our aid efforts 
have not really been effective because the 
Vietcong control the land where the peo- 
ple live; that they can undo with terror 
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what we have tried to do with agricul- 
tural, educational and health programs. 
But in the case of the refugees, they 
have come to areas which are nominally 
at least controlled by the Government. 
They have come to our side, and we 
should spare no effort to make sure that 
while they are under our protection, they 
are satisfactorily fed, clothed and housed 
and that at least minimal health and 
education needs are provided for. 

One suggestion on the refugee program 
which was mentioned several times in 
the Refugee Subcommittee hearings con- 
cerned the more effective use of the many 
voluntary agencies now active in Viet- 
nam. I will urge the subcommittee mem- 
bers to suggest to the administration 
that U.S. aircraft be used to transport 
supplies and personnel, provided by the 
US. voluntary agencies, from the United 
States to Vietnam. In this way, funds 
now needed for transportation will be 
freed for the direct benefit of the 
refugees. 

Running through this entire discussion 
is the awareness of the central fact which 
faces our AID mission at every turn; 
namely, we can aid, we can advise, but 
we cannot replace the Vietnamese them- 
selves. It is their country, their future, 
their freedom, and their show. 

If one of our principal objectives is to 
strengthen the support of the people of 
South Vietnam for their own Govern- 
ment, it would be self-defeating to even 
attempt to supplant South Vietnamese 
officials in administering the AID pro- 
gram. I am convinced that there is 
much impatience and frustration with 
the administrative facilities now made 
available to us. 

But must not our impatience and frus- 
tration be softened by the startling fact 
that 603 Vietnamese Government civilian 
officials have been killed in the perform- 
ance of their duty since Jaunary 1, 1964. 
Another 1,431 have been kidnapped by 
the Vietcong. If this terror campaign 
occurred in the United States in the 
same intensity, it would mean that some 
35,000 U.S. elected officials and civil 
servants would be killed or kidnapped in 
the same period of time. This should 
give us some sober idea of the mortal 
dangers faced by every conscientious 
South Vietnamese Government official. 

The fact is that this is just one of the 
grave difficulties facing the effective ex- 
ecution of our vital aid and economic de- 
velopment program in South Vietnam. 
We are forced by the pressure of events 
to work in an atmosphere of war and ter- 
ror in a nation of 16 million people who 
have been at war virtually continuously 
for the past quarter of a century. Is it 
any wonder that the bulk of the farmers 
in the hamlets and villages of South 
Vietnam are at best neutral in the 
struggle against the Vietcong, and at 
worst hostile to the South Vietnamese 
Government and its American allies and 
advisors? 

This is the situation we face, and must 
overcome. The fact is that it can only be 
overcome by positive efforts on the polit- 
ical and economic levels. Our aid pro- 
gram to South Vietnam is designed to 
do this, and it is worthwhile pointing 
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8 of our accomplishments in this 
eld. 

Since 1954, the Government of South 
Vietnam has received more than 82.1 bil- 
lion in economic aid under U.S, programs. 
The bulk of these funds have been used 
to promote long-range economic devel- 
opment and to provide the essential im- 
ports required by the Vietnamese econ- 
omy and necessary to maintain price 
stability. 

The remainder of AID funds have been 
used to directly benefit the Vietnamese 
people by increasing rural incomes and 
by providing concrete social benefits, 
such as schools, health clinics, and so 
forth. 

Many of these programs have been 
successful and are too little known in 
this country. For example, a novel idea 
to raise food production and living stand- 
ards by providing each participant with 
the use of American surplus corn, 3 
pigs and 8 sacks of cement to con- 
struct pigsties has already put 5,000 
families in the pig-raising business. This 
is no giveaway program. The farmers 
take out 8-percent loans to buy one fe- 
male breeder pig and two market pigs 
and to pay for whatever local materials 
they need to complete their concrete pig- 
sties. They buy the surplus corn on a 
credit basis without interest from their 
cooperatives, but are expected to repay 
when they sell their first pigs. Repay- 
ments have already started. All it costs 
AID is the equivalent of about $6 per 
farmer to pay for the concrete. So for 
$30,000 we can improve materially the 
conditions of 5,000 families. 

Another program is designed to in- 
crease crop yields through the distribu- 
tion of fertilizer by direct grant and 
through easy credit sales at subsidized 
prices. In 1964, 23,000 metric tons were 
granted, and another 77,000 metric tons 
sold through the Vietnamese National 
Agricultural Credit Organization and co- 
operatives. These amounts are in addi- 
tion to about 150,000 metric tons fi- 
nanced under the commercial import 
program for regular sale, making a quar- 
ter million metric tons used in that 
country. 

There are other successful programs 
designed to increase the yields of rice and 
to introduce new agricultural products. 
To take just two examples, Guatemalan 
Golden Flint Corn and five improved 
varieties of sweet potatoes have been suc- 
cessfully introduced in South Vietnam, 
and plant protection and agricultural ex- 
perimentation centers have been estab- 
lished throughout most of the country. 

One of the most impressive and pro- 
ductive programs has been the technical 
aid to fishermen. Production of fish 
products increased from 52,000 million 
tons in 1955 to 342,000 million tons in 1963 
due to nylon nets, junk motorization and 
new methods introduced by AID. This 
project serves to overcome the dietary 
protein deficiency and reduce the con- 
sumer price of fish products in Vietnam. 

Our AID personnel are also involved 
in many programs designed to provide 
immediate social benefits to the people 
of Vietnam. We have made impressive 
pamain at least two areas, education and 

ealth. 
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First, as to education: 

In addition to the hamlet school con- 
struction program mentioned earlier, 
and the training of hamlet schoolteach- 
ers and the distribution of textbooks, we 
are helping to expand and to improve 
long-established teacher-training and 
vocational education programs. We have 
provided the funds for the construction 
of normal schools to train up to 2,100 
elementary schoolteachers a year, a cen- 
tral polytechnical school and three sec- 
ondary level polytechnical schools in the 
provinces. In addition, six other tech- 
nical schools have been expanded and 
reequipped. These ten technical schools 
have a student capacity of 6,550. But 
some of the most effective activity in the 
education field has been in the area of 
trade schools institutions which can pro- 
vide the majority of Vietnamese youth 
with the skills their nation so desperately 
needs. For example, we have established 
a system of 20 schools to provide practi- 
cal training in such areas as woodwork- 
ing, general mechanics, metal working, 
forestry, irrigation practices, and the use 
of basic agricultural implements to grad- 
uates of the 5-year elementary school 
program. In addition to construction, 
this project provides hand tools, labora- 
tory equipment, teaching aids, and school 
furniture. Construction of 17 additional 
schools has been approved and 14 sites 
selected. Enrollment in Vietnam’s rural 
trade schools totals over 720 students. 

Second, as to health: 

In the field of health, the hamlet 
health station is designed to show the 
people of South Vietnam that their gov- 
ernment is concerned for their medical 
needs and is trying to meet them. This 
is probably the most dramatic part of a 
complete health program which is trying 
to improve standards at all levels. 
This program includes funds for a new 
medical college, nurses training courses, 
and the retraining of hamlet health 
officials; as well as vaccination and dis- 
ease control projects, similar to the 
highly successful malaria and cholera 
control programs, 

AID also supports a provincial hospital 
development program designed to im- 
prove the standards of patient care by 
extending the capacity for surgical serv- 
ices and improving the quality of medi- 
cal and nursing services in selected hos- 
pitals. Nearly 6,000 operations were 
performed in 1964 under this program. 
Sixteen hospitals have been or are being 
renovated for the use of U.S. or other 
free world surgical teams, and addition- 
al surgical suites have been constructed 
at several other sites for a total of 26 in 
provincial hospitals. At present, surgi- 
cal teams from the United States, New 
Zealand, Philippines. Australia, Italy, 
and Taiwan are operating in 11 different 
locations. 

The Netherlands has an advanced 
party there now and South Korea has a 
large military hospital there now. 

Mr. President, I conclude as follows: 

These then are some of the concrete 
accomplishments of our AID program in 
South Vietnam. We have already dis- 
cussed some of the grave disadvantages 
and limitations facing us in trying to 
help the people of that beleaguered land. 
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But these difficulties should not dis- 
suade us from endeavoring to muster the 
spirit, resources, and imagination nec- 
essary to win the support of the people by 
showing, first, our concern, and then, the 
tangible things that the free world can 
do with their cooperation to improve 
their own situation, far outshining any- 
thing that the Communists can do. 

Let us always remember that the Viet- 
namese people are the same people who 
fought with such spirit and so success- 
fully in the name of freedom and inde- 
pendence to oust the French colonial 
administrators. Our job is to bring home 
to them by the substance of what we do, 
the contrast between our role and the 
terror, the rapacious taxation, and the 
cruel exploitation which the Vietcong are 
trying to disguise under the label of na- 
tional liberation.” We must make clear 
that if the Vietcong are successful, South 
Vietnam would be crushed as a nation, 
the land of its farmers would be collec- 
tivized, and the spirit of its people broken 
as it would be in a prison or a garrison. 

I am convinced that much can be ac- 
complished, and that it is an objective as 
important to the United States as any 
military victory. 

Mr. President, I have spoken today in 
order to emphasize to the American peo- 
ple, to the people of South Vietnam, as 
well as the people of all Asia, the con- 
crete things which we have already done 
in fighting a less visible but equally im- 
portant war—the war on poverty, the 
war on disease, the war on despair, the 
war on unjust land tenure, and the war 
on other difficulties which have assailed 
the people of Vietnam for centuries. 

I feel that I speak for many millions of 
Americans when we pledge to the people 
of Vietnam that these are our real ob- 
jectives, and that the miltary actions we 
are taking in their country are only a 
means by which these objectives may be 
attained, so that we may prevent the 
people of Vietnam from being sold into a 
slavery from which they may never be 
redeemed, and in which they will never 
realize or attain the legitimate objectives 
of their own revolution for which they 
have fought so long. 

Mr. President, let me express my ap- 
preciation to the majority leader for 
making this time available to me. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
speech of the Senator from New York 
was most interesting, enjoyable, and 
worthwhile. 

I am glad that the Senator from New 
York had an opportunity to make the 
speech today, because it is on a most im- 
portant subject which has been over- 
looked as it affects our relations with 
Vietnam today. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the majority 
leader very much, 


SHOWING IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
FILM “JOHN F. KENNEDY—YEARS 
OF LIGHTNING, DAY OF DRUMS” 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 629, Senate Joint Resolution 106. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOL- 
LAND in the chair). The joint resolution 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 106) to allow the show- 
ing in the United States of the US. 
Information Agency film John F. Ken- 
nedy—Years of Lightning, Day of 
Drums.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my deep appreciation to 
the Senate leadership for scheduling floor 
action today on Senate Joint Resolution 
106—a resolution to permit the showing 
in the United States of the USIA film on 
the White House years of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy, entitled “Years of Light- 
ning, Day of Drums.” I first proposed 
that the Congress take such action after 
seeing the film at a special showing in 
the State Department auditorium in 
November 1964. 

On the opening day of the current ses- 
sion of the Congress, I introduced an 
appropriate resolution for myself and 38 
cosponsors from both sides of the aisle. 
Joining as cosponsors in that effort were 
Senators BARTLETT, BAYH, BIBLE, BREWS- 
TER, BuRrDICK, Byrp of West Virginia, 
Cannon, CHURCH, CLARK, COOPER, DOUG- 
LAS, ERVIN, GRUENING, HARRIS, HOLLAND, 
INOUYE, Jackson, Lone of Missouri, Me- 
CARTHY, MCGEE, MCINTYRE, METCALF, 
MONDALE, Montoya, Morse, Moss, 
MUSKIE, NELSON, NEUBERGER, PASTORE, 
Prouty, RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, SALTON- 
STALL, SMATHERS, TYDINGS, WILLIAMS OF 
New Jersey, and YARBOROUGH. 

A similar resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 285, was subsequently intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
and passed that body on June 9 by an 
overwhelming bipartisan vote of 311 to 
75. Under the terms of that resolution 
the USIA was authorized to make the 
film available to educational and com- 
mercial media in the United States. 

Senate Joint Resolution 106, the 
resolution before us today, authorizes 
USIA to transfer to the trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts six master copies of the 
film, and the exclusive rights to dis- 
tribute copies thereof, through educa- 
tional and commercial media for viewing 
within the United States. 

If the American people should be given 
an opportunity to view an excellent mo- 
tion picture that is a part of the history 
of our Nation every American citizen is 
entitled to share. From all across the 
country, interested Americans have 
written to urge that the Congress 
authorize its domestic showing. 

Wherever it has been shown abroad, 
the movie has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. For example, the Daily Mirror 
of Manila described it “as a real work 
of art.” Said the Times of India: Each 
and every shot of this one and a half hour 
long film is so effective and heart touch- 
ing that the spectators remain spell- 
bound to the last minute.” The Star of 
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Johannesburg observed: “This film 
makes one want to be an American.” 

Bosley Crowther, noted drama critic of 
the New York Times, referred to it as 
“substantially a superior documentary 
that articulately and artfully combines 
a comprehension of the basic aims of the 
murdered President and an eloquent 
eulogy for him.” The reviewer for the 
Washington Post, Richard Coe, said: 
“This masterfully imaginative hour and 
a half documentary is the first full- 
length feature and by all odds the finest 
film I’ve seen by the U.S. Information 
Agency.” The New York Herald Tribune 
reviewer, Judith Crist, describes the film 
as “an inspired and inspiring document, 
a beautiful memorial to a man who em- 
bodied so much of the American ideal 
and who gave voice to the American 
aspiration.” An editorial in the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Times stated that “it is a 
stirring and powerful hymn to the ideals 
and goals of American life.” 

As one who attended the first special 
showing for Government officials and 
Members of Congress at the State De- 
partment and having hosted a special 
viewing here on Capitol Hill for Members 
of Congress and their staffs, I can per- 
sonally testify to the impressive quality 
of this film. 

The film focuses on the “six faces of 
the New Frontier” which highlight the 
Kennedy years—“The Years of Light- 
ning! —first, the Peace Corps; second, 
the Alliance for Progress; third, the space 
program; fourth, the drive for racial 
equality; fifth, the fight for global free- 
dom; and, sixth, the slowing of the arms 
race. Interspersed throughout are stir- 
ring scenes of the late President’s fu- 
neral procession—the “Day of Drums.” 

This motion picture is an American 
story, a part of our national heritage. 
It is the story of the American Presi- 
dency, and the ideals for which our late 
beloved President stood. John Kennedy’s 
love of American history, his passion for 
learning, and his zest for politics gave us 
all a new pride in our country, and a more 
meaningful commitment to its service. 
He made us want to be better, intellec- 
tually and physically—more useful, more 
vigorous citizens, more actively dedicated 
to the peaceful development of the world 
and the advancement of the Nation at 
home, 

One of President Kennedy’s favorite 
musicals, “Camelot,” ends with the 
words: 

Don't let it be forgot that once there was 
a spot, for one, brief, shining moment, that 
was known as Camelot. 


I do not think Americans will ever for- 
get the “one, brief, shining moment” of 
John Kennedy’s days in the White House. 
The mark which he has left on our his- 
tory has been brilliantly captured in this 
USIA documentary. It is a drama which 
grows out of the life of the American 
people, and its message will have the 
deepest meaning for our citizens. Its do- 
mestic showing will encourage millions 
of Americans to rededicate themselves to 
the task of building a better, more just 
society. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to ap- 
prove this resolution overwhelmingly. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 106 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the people of the United 
States should not be denied an opportunity 
to view the film prepared by the United 
States Information Agency entitled “Years 
of Lightning, Day of Drums,” depicting 
events in the administration of the late 
President John F. Kennedy. 

It is further the sense of Congress that 
the expression of congressional intent em- 
bodied in this joint resolution is to be lim- 
ited solely to the film referred to herein, 
and that contained in this joint 
resolution should be construed to establish 
a precedent for making other materials pre- 
pared by the United States Information 
Agency available for general distribution in 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. Accordingly, the United States In- 
formation Agency is authorized to make 
appropriate arrangements to transfer to the 
trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts six master copies of 
such film and the exclusive rights to dis- 
tribute copies thereof, through educational 
and commercial media, for viewing within 
the United States. The net proceeds re- 
sulting from any such distribution shall be 
covered into the Treasury for the benefit of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts and shall be available, in addi- 
tion to appropriations authorized in the 
John F. Kennedy Center Act, to the trustees 
of such Center for use in carrying out the 
purposes of such Act. 

Sec. 3. In order to reimburse the United 
States Government for its expenditures in 
connection with production of the film, such 

ents shall provide for payment, at 
the time of delivery of the said master copies, 
for such rights in the amount of $122,000, 
which shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 4. Any documentary film which has 
been, is now being, or is hereafter produced 
by any Government department or agency 
with appropriations out of the Treasury con- 
cerning the life, character, and public sery- 
ice of any individual who has served or is 
serving the Government of the United States 
in any official capacity shall not be distrib- 
uted or shown in public in this country 
during the lifetime of the said official or 
after the death of such official unless au- 
thorized by law in each specific case. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move that 
a to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 647), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 

The resolution expresses the sense of the 

Congress that the people of the United States 
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should not be denied an opportunity to see 
the film prepared by the U.S. Information 
Agency (USIA) and entitled “John F. 
Kennedy—Years of Lightning, Day of 
Drums.” It authorizes USIA to transfer to 
the trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts six master copies of 
the film, and the exclusive rights to dis- 
tribute copies thereof, through educational 
and commercial media for viewing within 
the United States. The resolution requires 
that at the time of delivery of these master 
copies of the film, the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts will pay the 
Treasury $122,000 to reimburse the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for its costs in producing the film. 
The resolution further provides that the net 
proceeds resulting from the distribution of 
the film by the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts will be covered into the 
Treasury for the benefit of the Center and 
will be available to the trustees of the Center 
for use in carrying out the purpose of the 
act authorizing the Center. Finally, the 
resolution provides that any documentary 
film which has been, is now being or is 
hereafter produced by any Government 
department or agency with appropriations 
out of the Treasury con the life, 
character, and public service of any indivi- 
dual who has served or is serving in any 
official U.S. Government capacity will not 
be distributed or shown in the United States 
unless authorized by specific law. 


BACKGROUND 


After the assassination of the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, USIA produced a 
color motion picture entitled John F. 
Kennedy—Years of Lightning, Day of 
Drums.” The film was released in the fall of 
1964 and has been distributed in 117 foreign 
countries. USIA has also distributed, or is 
in the process of preparing for distribution, 
translations of the film in 29 foreign lan- 
guages. According to press reports, and the 
reports of U.S. representatives abroad, the 
film has been received enthusiastically by 
foreign audiences. 

Section 501 of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
as amended, (Public Law 80-402) provides 
that the output of USIA shall be made 
available for examination by Members of 
Congress as well as by representatives of the 
press and of other communications media. 
This provision was included in the law in 
order to assure that the output of USIA 
would be subject at all times to scrutiny by 
responsible persons outside the Agency. Un- 
der this provision, the film has been shown 
to a limited number of people within the 
United States. The film has also been shown 
in Boston, Mass., at the dedication of the 
Boston Civic Memorial Center on February 
22 1965, pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 282, and in Cambridge, Mass., at the 
25th class reunion of the Harvard class of 
1940, pursuant to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 426. 

It has not, however, been shown to the 
public at large in the United States. Sec- 
tion 2 of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, states, that USIA is to disseminate 
abroad information about the United States, 
its people, and policies.” 

Section 501 of the same act contains simi- 
lar language limiting USIA’s activities to 
disseminating information about the United 
States abroad. It was clearly the intent of 
Congress when the act was passed, an intent 
that has been reaffirmed frequently since, 
that USIA should not disseminate informa- 
tion domestically. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

At executive sessions on March 3 and 16, 

1965, the committee considered three resolu- 


tions relating to the showing of the film in 
the United States. These resolutions were 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, which had 
been introduced in the Senate on January 6, 
1965, by Mr. McGovern; Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 8 which had been introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Pett also on January 6, 1965; 
and House Concurrent Resolution 285 which 
had been introduced in the House on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1965, passed by the House by a 
vote of 311 to 75 on June 9, 1965 and placed 
on the Senate Calendar on June 10, 1965. 

All three of these resolutions expressed the 
sense of the Congress that the people of the 
United States should not be denied an oppor- 
tunity to view the film and that USIA should 
make appropriate arrangements to make the 
film available for distribution through edu- 
cational and commercial media for viewing 
within the United States. Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 4 also provided that the net 

resulting from showing the film 
would be contributed to the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 8 provided that these 
proceeds would be covered into the Treasury 
for the benefit of the Center. House Con- 
current Resolution 285 made no mention of 
the disposition to be made of the proceeds 
resulting from showing the film. The com- 
mittee reached no decision on these resolu- 
tions at the two executive sessions in March. 

The committee met again in executive ses- 
sion on August 24 to consider House Concur- 
rent Resolution 285. While the committee 
decided that the people of the United States 
should not be denied an opportunity to see 
the film, the committee considered it im- 
portant that it be made clear that no prece- 
dent would be established which might en- 
courage USIA to turn from its assigned task 
of conducting information activities abroad 
to disseminating information at its discre- 
tion in the United States. The committee 
also decided that the commercial distribu- 
tion of the film in the United States should 
be taken out of the hands of USIA; that the 
net proceeds resulting from showing the film 
in the United States should be made available 
to the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts; and that the Center should pay 
$122,000 for six master copies of the film, and 
the exclusive rights to distribute copies 
thereof within the United States, in order 
to reimburse the U.S. Government for its ex- 
penditures in producing the film. In addi- 
tion, the committee concluded that the au- 
thority to allow the showing of the film in 
the United States under the conditions de- 
scribed above should be by joint resolution 
having the force and authority of law rather 
than by House Concurrent Resolution 285 
which would merely express the sense of the 
Congress. It thus decided not to recom- 
mend favorably House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 285 and to report in its place an original 
Senate joint resolution. 

The committee agreed that there should be 
no partisan political consideration in the 
arrangements made for distributing the film 
in the United States and that there should 
be no showing of the film, as at a political 
convention for example, which would serve 
@ partisan political purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 628, House Concurent Resolution 285 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted with the passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 106, allowing the showing in 
the United States of the USIA film “John 
F. Kennedy—Years of Lightning, Day 
of Drums,” the wonderful film concern- 
ing the life and death of the administra- 
tion of our late beloved President Ken- 
nedy. The people of our own State of 
Rhode Island, which always had a par- 
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ticular affection for President Kennedy, 
will be particularly glad when the time 
comes that they can view this film. 

I salute, too, those who made this film, 
which is truly an excellent one. 


SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE, MICH. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 626, Senate bill 936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 936), 
to establish in the State of Michigan the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 10, after the word 
“as”, to strike out “NPS-101-SB” and 
insert “NPS-101A-SB, dated February 
1965”; in line 23, after the word Com- 
mission.”, to insert The Commission 
shall cease to exist ten years after the es- 
tablishment of the lakeshore pursuant to 
section 3 of this Act.“; at the top of page 
4, to strike out: 

(f) Any member of the Commission ap- 
ponted under this Act shall be exempted, 
with respect to such appointment, from the 
operation of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 
99), except as otherwise specified in subsec- 
tion (g) of this section. 


After line 6, to strike out: 

(g) The exemption granted by subsection 
(f) of this section shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary 
in connection with the appointee’s Govern- 
ment service from any source other than the 
private employer of the appointee at the time 
of his appointment; or 

(2) during the period of such appointment, 
and the further period of two years after 
the termination thereof, to the prosecution 
or participation in the prosecution, by any 
person so appointed, of any claim against 
the Government involving any matter con- 
cerning which the appointee had any re- 
sponsibility arising out of his appointment 
during the period of such appointment. 


On page 8, line 13, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “area.” and insert 
“area which he classifies as suitable for 
exchange or other disposal.”; on page 25, 
at the beginning of line 11, to strike out 
“(d)” and insert (c)“; in line 19, after 
the word “numbered”, to strike out 
“NPS-101-SB.” and insert ““NPS-101A- 
SB, dated February 1965.”; and on page 
28, after line 11, to strike out: 

Sec. 15. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$4,750,000, as may be necessary for acquisi- 
ae rok properties under the provisions of 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 15. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $9,500,000 for the 
acquisition of lands and interests in lands 
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and not to exceed $18,500,000 for the develop- 
ment of the lakeshore. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order to stabilize and preserve for the benefit, 
inspiration, education, recreational use, and 
enjoyment of the public a significant portion 
of the diminishing shoreline of the United 
States and its related geographic and scien- 
tific features, the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) 
is authorized to take appropriate action, as 
herein provided, to establish in the State of 
Michigan the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore. 

(b) In preserving the lakeshore and sta- 
bilizing its development, substantial reli- 
ance shall be placed on cooperation between 
Federal, State, and local governments to 
apply sound principles of land use planning 
and zoning. In developing the lakeshore 
full recognition shall be given to protecting 
the private properties for the enjoyment of 
the owners. 

Sec. 2. The area comprising that particular 
land and water described in section 12 of this 
Act and generally depicted in a map identi- 
fied as NPS—101A-SB, dated February 1965, 
which is on file in the office of the National 
Park Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, is hereby designated for establishing 
as the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore. 

Sec. 3. As soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this Act and following 
the acquisition by the Secretary of an acre- 
age within the boundaries of the area desig- 
nated for inclusion in the lakeshore which 
in his opinion is efficiently administrable for 
the purposes of this Act, he shall establish 
the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
by publication of notice thereof in the Fed- 
eral y 
Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established a 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore Ad- 
visory Commission. The Commission shall 
cease to exist ten years after the establish- 
ment of the lakeshore pursuant to section 
3 of this Act. 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
ten members, each appointed for a term of 
two years by the Secretary, as follows: 

(1) Four members to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the counties in 
which the lakeshore is situated, two mem- 
bers to represent each such county; 

(2) Four members to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the Governor of 
the State of Michigan; and 

(3) Two members to be designated by the 
Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary shall designate one 
member to be Chairman. Any vacancy in 
the Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(d) A member of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation as such. The 
Secretary is authorized to pay the expenses 
reasonably incurred by the Commission in 
carrying out its responsibilities under this 
Act on vouchers signed by the Chairman. 

(e) The Secretary or his designee shall 
consult with the Commission with respect 
to matters relating to the development of the 
lakeshore and with respect to the provisions 
of sections 9, 12, and 13 of this Act. 

Sec. 5. In administering the lakeshore the 
Secretary shall permit hunting and fishing 
on lands and waters under his jurisdiction in 
accordance with the laws of Michigan. The 
Secretary, after consultation with the Michi- 
gan Department of Conservation, may desig- 
nate zones and establish periods where and 
when no hunting shall be permitted for 
reasons of public safety, administration, or 
public use and enjoyment and issue regula- 
tions, consistent with this section, as he may 
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determine necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section. 

Src. 6. (a) The administration, protection, 
and development of the lakeshore shall be 
exercised by the Secretary, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act and of the Act of August 
25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), 
as amended and supplemented, relating to 
the areas administered and supervised by the 
Secretary through the National Park Service; 
except that authority otherwise available to 
the Secretary for the conservation and man- 
agement of natural resources may be utilized 
to the extent he finds such authority will 
further the purposes of this Act. 

(b) In the administration, protection, and 
development of the area, the Secretary shall 
prepare and implement a land and water use 
Management plan, which shall include spe- 
cific provisions for— 

(1) development of facilities to provide the 
benefits of public recreation; 

(2) protection of scenic, scientific, and 
historic features contributing to public en- 
joyment; and 

(3) such protection, management, and 
utilization of renewable natural resources as 
in the judgment of the Secretary is consistent 
with, and will further the purpose of, public 
recreation and protection of scenic, scientific, 
and historic features contributing to public 
enjoyment. 

(c) In developing the lakeshore the Secre- 
tary shall provide public use areas in such 
places and manner as he determines will not 
diminish the value or enjoyment for the 
owner or occupant of any improved property 
located thereon. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting any governmental 
jurisdiction in the State of Michigan from 
assessing taxes upon any interest in real 
estate retained under the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 of this Act to the owner of such 
interest. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized, sub- 
ject to the limitations, conditions, and re- 
strictions imposed by this Act, to acquire the 
land, water, and other property, and im- 
provements thereon, and any interests 
therein (including easements) comprising 
the area defined in section 12 of this Act by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, transfer from any Federal 
agency, exchange, or condemnation; except 
that such authority to acquire by condemna- 
tion shall be exercised only in the manner 
and to the extent specifically authorized in 
this Act. 

(b) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property under this Act, the Secretary shall 
give immediate and careful consideration to 
any offer made by an individual owning 
property within the lakeshore to sell such 
property to the Secretary. In any case in 
which an individual owning property within 
the lakeshore submits evidence to the Sec- 
retary that the continued ownership by such 
individual of that property would result in 
hardship to him, the Secretary shall imme- 
diately consider such evidence and, if he 
determines on the basis of that evidence 
that a hardship would so result, he shall, 
within the one year following the submis- 
sion of such evidence, subject to the avail- 
ability of funds, purchase such property if 
offered for a price which does not exceed its 
fair market value. 

(c) Any property or interests therein, 
owned by the State of Michigan or any 
political subdivisions thereof, may be ac- 
quired only with the concurrence of such 
owner. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any property owned by the 
United States on the date of enactment of 
this Act located within such area may, with 
the concurrence of the agency having cus- 
tody thereof, be transferred without con- 
sideration to the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Secretary for use by him in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act. 
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(d) With respect to that property which 
the Secretary is authorized to 
condemnation under the terms of this Act, 
the Secretary shall initiate no condemnation 
proceedings until after he has made every 
reasonable effort to acquire such property 
by negotiation and purchase. 

(e) In any case where the owner and the 
United States agree, the power of condemna- 
tion may, notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act, be used as a means of 
acquiring a clear and marketable title, free 
of any and all encumbrances. 

(f) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may 
accept title to non-Federal property located 
within the area designated for inclusion and 
convey to the grantor of such property any 
federally owned property under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary within such area 
which he classifies as suitable for exchange 
or other disposal. Properties so exchanged 
shall be approximately equal in value: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary may accept cash 
from or pay cash to the grantor in such an 
exchange in order to equalize the values of 
the exchanged. The Secretary 
shall report to the on every ex- 
change carried out under the authority of 
this Act within thirty days from its con- 
summation, and each such report shall in- 
clude a statement of the value of the prop- 
erties involved and of any case in which 
equalization payments are made or received. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary shall, at the re- 
quest of any township or county in or ad- 
jacent to the lakeshore affected by this Act, 
assist and consult with the appropriate offi- 
cers and employees of such township or 
county in establishing zoning bylaws for the 
purpose of this Act. Such assistance may 
include payments to the county or township 
for technical aid. 

(b) No property within the area designated 
for inclusion in the lakeshore shall be ac- 
quired by the Secretary by condemnation 
during the one-year period following the date 
of enactment of this Act. Thereafter the 
Secretary shall be prohibited from acquiring 
by condemnation any improved property so 
long as the affected county or township has 
in force and applicable thereto a duly 
adopted, valid zoning bylaw approved by the 
Secretary in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (d) of this section and the use 
of improved property is in compliance there- 
with. In the event that the affected county 
or township does not have in effect and ap- 
plicable to any improved property a duly 
adopted, valid zoning bylaw so approved, 
the Secretary shall be prohibited from ac- 
quiring such property by condemnation, if 
the owner thereof notifies the Secretary in 
writing of such owner's agreement to use 
his property in a manner consistent with the 
applicable standard set forth in subsection 
(d) of this section, and such prohibition 
against condemnation shall remain in effect 
for so long as such property is so used. 

(c) If the Secretary determines that any 
such property referred to in subsection (b) 
of this section covered by any such bylaw 
is being used in a way which is not in sub- 
stantial compliance with such bylaw, or that 
any such property referred to in subsection 
(b) with respect to which an agreement has 
been made is being used in a manner which 
is not substantially consistent with such ap- 
Plicable standards, he shall so notify the 
owner of any such property in writing. Such 
notice shall contain a detailed statement as 
to why the Secretary believes that such use 
is not in substantial compliance with such 
zoning bylaw or why such use is not sub- 
stantially consistent with such applicable 
standards, as the case may be. Any such 
owner shall have sixty days following the re- 
ceipt by him of that written notification 
within which to discontinue the use referred 
to in such notification. Discontinuance of 
such use within such sixty-day period shall 
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have the effect of prohibiting the Secretary 
from acquiring such property by condemna- 
tion by reason of such use. In any case in 
which such use is not discontinued within 
such sixty-day period and condemnation 
proceedings are thereafter initiated by the 
Secretary, no condemnation shall be ordered 
in any such proceedings if the Secretary falls 
to demonstrate to the court by substantial 
evidence that such a use was not in sub- 
stantial compliance with such bylaw or was 
not substantially consistent with such ap- 
plicable standards. 

(d) Any zoning bylaw or amendment 
thereto submitted to the Secretary for ap- 
proval for the purposes of this Act shall be 
approved by him if such bylaw or amend- 
ment contains provisions which— 

(1) contribute to the effect of prohibiting 
the commercial and industrial use (other 
than a use for a commercial purpose as au- 
thorized under section 13 of this Act) of all 
property within the boundaries of such area 
which is situated within the county or town- 
ship adopting such bylaw or amendment; 

(2) are consistent with the objectives and 
purposes of this Act so that, to the extent 
possible under Michigan law, the scenic and 
scientific values of the lakeshore area will be 
protected; 

(3) are designed to preserve the lakeshore 
character of the area by appropriate restric- 
tions upon the burning of cover, cutting of 
timber (except tracts managed for sustained 
yield), removal of sand or gravel, and dump- 
ing, storage, or piling of refuse and other 
unsightly objects or other uses which would 
detract from the natural or traditional lake- 
shore scene; 

(4) provide that no construction, recon- 
struction, moving, alteration, or enlargement 
of any property, including improved property 
as defined in this Act, within the lakeshore 
area shall be permitted, if such construction, 
reconstruction, moving, alteration, or en- 
largement would afford less than a 50-foot 
setback from all streets measured at a right 
angle with the street line, and a 25-foot dis- 
tance from the abutters’ property lines. Any 
owner or zoning authority may request the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine wheth- 
er a proposed move, alteration, construction, 
reconstruction, or enlargement of any such 
property would subject such property to ac- 
quisition by condemnation, and the Secre- 
tary, within sixty days of the receipt of such 
request, shall advise the owner or zoning au- 
thority in writing whether the intended use 
will subject the property to acquisition by 
condemnation; and 

(5) have the effect of providing that the 
Secretary shall receive notice of any variance 
granted under and of exception made to the 
application of such bylaw or amendment. 

(e) The approval of any bylaw or amend- 
ment pursuant to subsection (d) shall not 
be withdrawn or revoked by the Secretary for 
so long as such bylaw or amendment remains 
in effect as approved. Any such bylaw or 
amendment so approved shall not be retro- 
active in its application. 

Sec. 10. (a) Any owner or owners of im- 
proved property situated within the area 
designated for inclusion in the lakeshore 
on the date of its acquisition by the Secre- 
tary may, as a condition to such acquisition, 
retain, for a term of not to exceed twenty- 
five years, or for a term ending at the death 
of such owner or owners, the right of use 
and occupancy of such property for any 
residential purpose which is not incompat- 
ible with the purposes of this Act or which 
does not impair the usefulness and attrac- 
tiveness of the area designated for inclusion. 
The Secretary shall pay to the owner the 
value of the property on the date of such 
acquisition, less the value on such date of 
the right retained by the owner. Where 
any such owner retains a right of use and 
occupancy as herein provided, such right 
during its existence may be conveyed or 
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leased for noncommercial residential pur- 
poses in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(b) Any deed or other instrument used 
to transfer title to property, with respect to 
which a right of use and occupancy is re- 
tained under this section, shall provide that 
such property shall not be used for any 
purpose which is incompatible with pur- 
poses of this Act, or which impairs the use- 
fulness and attractiveness of such area and 
if it should be so used, the Secretary shall 
have authority to terminate such right. In 
the event the Secretary exercises his power 
of termination under this subsection he shall 
pay to the owner of the right terminated 
an amount equal to the value of that por- 
tion of such right which remained unex- 
pired on the date of such termination. 

Sec. 11. As used in this Act, the term. im- 
proved property” means a detached, one- 
family dwelling, construction of which was 
begun before December 31, 1964, together 
with so much of the land on which the 
dwelling is situated, such land being in the 
same ownership as the dwelling, as the Sec- 
retary shall designate to be reasonably nec- 
essary for the enjoyment of the dwelling for 
the sole purpose of noncommercial residen- 
tial use, together with any structures ac- 
cessory to the dwelling which are situated 
on the lands so designated. The amount 
of the land so designated shall in every case 
be at least three acres in area, or all of such 
lesser acreage as may be held in the same 
ownership as the dwelling, and in making 
such designation the Secretary shall take 
into account the manner of noncommercial 
residential use in which the dwelling and 
land have customarily been enjoyed: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary may ex- 
clude from the land so designated any beach 
or waters on Lake Michigan, together with 
so much of the land adjoining any such 
beach or waters, as the Secretary may deem 
necessary for public access thereto. If 
the Secretary makes such exclusion, an ap- 
propriate buffer zone shall be provided be- 
tween any residence and the public access 
or beach, 

Sec. 12. The Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore shall consist of the following de- 
scribed areas, together with adjacent waters: 


SOUTH MANITOU ISLAND 


(a) All of an island in Lake Michigan 
officially designated as South Manitou Island 
lying in townships 30 and 31 north, range 
15 west, and adjacent waters for one-quarter 
mile offshore. 


GOOD HARBOR—SLEEPING BEAR BAY AREA 


(b) Beginning on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan at the northern line of section 6, town- 
ship 29 north, range 12 west, and continuing 
east along said line to the east line of said 
section and thence south along the said 
east boundary to the south boundary of 
said section, thence west along said bound- 
ary to the north-south quarter section line 
of section 7, township 29 north, range 12 
west, 

thence south along said quarter section 
line to the east-west quarter section line of 
said section, thence west along said quarter 
section line and east-west quarter section 
line of section 12, township 29 north, range 
13 west to the north right-of-way of a public 
road following the north shore of Little 
Traverse Lake, 

thence in a general westerly direction 
along said right-of-way to the north-south 
quarter-quarter section line of the south- 
west quarter of section 10, township 29 
north, range 13 west, thence south to the 
northeast corner of the northwest quarter 
of the northwest quarter of section 22, 
township 29 north, range 13 west, 

thence west along the north boundary of 
said section to the northwest corner of the 
section, thence south slong the west bound- 
ary of said section to the east-west quarter- 
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quarter line of the northeast quarter of 
section 21, township 29 north, range 13 west, 

thence west to the west boundary of said 
section, thence north to the northeast corner 
of section 17, township 29 north, range 13 
west, thence west to the northwest corner of 
section 18, township 29 north, range 13 west, 
thence south to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion 24, township 29 north, range 14 west, 

thence west along the south boundary of 
said section to the east right-of-way of 
county highway 675, thence continuing 
northwesterly along said right-of-way to the 
projected intersection of the west right-of- 
way of a north-south county road in the 
northwest quarter, southwest quarter of 
section 24, 

thence southerly along the said right-of- 
way to the south line of section 24, thence 
west to the north-south quarter-quarter 
section line of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 23, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence north to the east-west quarter- 
quarter section line of said quarter section, 
thence east to the north-south quarter 
section line of said section, 

thence north to the south boundary of 
section 14, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence east along said south boundary to 
the north-south quarter-quarter section line 
of the southeast quarter of said section, 

thence north to the east-west quarter- 
quarter section line of the northeast quar- 
ter of said section, thence west 660 feet, 
thence north to the north boundary of said 
section, thence west along said boundary to 
the shore of Lake Michigan, 

thence offshore one-quarter mile perpen- 
dicular to the shore, thence along said shore 
in a general easterly direction at a distance of 
one-quarter mile perpendicular to the shore 
to a point one-quarter mile offshore perpen- 
dicular of the point of beginning, thence in 
a straight line to the point of beginning. 

GLEN ARBOR AREA 

Beginning on the shore of Lake Michigan 
at a point 1,491 feet due east of the west 
boundary of section 21, township 29 north, 
Tange 14 west and south to the 
south boundary of said section, thence run- 
ning east to north-south quarter-quarter 
section line of the northwest quarter section 
of section 27, township 29 north, range 14 
west, 

thence south to the east-west quarter- 
quarter section line of said quarter section, 
thence east to the west right-of-way of 
monument 22, thence south along said west 
right-of-way to the north line of section 34, 
township 29 north, range 14 west, 

thence west along the north line of section 
34 to a point which is 400 feet west of the 
northeast corner of Government lot 1, sec- 
tion 34, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence south 200 feet, thence west 430 feet, 
thence south 850 feet, 

thence west 485 feet more or less to the 
west line of Government lot 1, thence south 
on the west line of Government lot 1 to the 
southwest corner of Government lot 1, thence 
east 144 feet more or less to a point 661.49 
feet west of the northeast corner of Govern- 
ment lot 2, section 55, township 29 north, 
range 14 west, 

thence south 8 degrees 45 minutes west 
131.9 feet, thence north 81 degrees 02 min- 
utes west 335.0 feet, thence south 8 degrees 
45 minutes west 100 feet, thence south 30 
degrees 37 minutes west 149 feet, thence 
south 89 degrees 38 minutes west 225.0 feet, 

thence south 18 degrees 13 minutes west 
235 feet, then north 71 degrees 30 minutes 
west 45 feet, thence south 18 degrees 30 min- 
utes west 450 feet, 

thence south 71 degrees 30 minutes east 
400 feet, thence south to the south line of 
Government lot 2, thence east on the south 
line of Government lot 2 to a point 418.35 
feet east of Glen Lake on the south line of 
Government lot 2, 
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thence south 15 degrees 43 minutes west 
100 feet, thence west 50 feet, thence south 
2 degrees 59 minutes west 1,100.12 feet, 
thence west 43.1 feet, thence south 200 feet, 
thence west 50 feet, thence south 775 feet, 
thence west 225 feet, thence south 434 feet 
to the south line of section 34, township 29 
north, range 14 west, 

thence west along the south line of section 
34 to the east line of section 4, thence south 
along said east line to the north right-of- 
way of Forest Glen Road, 

thence northwesterly along the north 
right-of-way of said public road to the north 
line of section 32, thence west along the 
north line of section 32 to the shore of Glen 
Lake, 

thence continuing northwesterly along the 
shore of Glen Lake from the intersection of 
the shore of Glen Lake with the south line 
of section 29, township 29 north, range 14 
west, to a point of intersection of the shore 
of Glen Lake with the east line of Govern- 
ment lot 2, 

thence north along the east line of Gov- 
ernment lot 2 to the south sixteenth lati- 
tudinal line, thence west along the south 
sixteenth latitudinal line to its intersection 
with the west line of Government lot 2, sec- 
tion 29, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence south on the west line of Government 
lot 2 to the shore of Glen Lake, 

thence westerly and southerly along the 
shore of Glen Lake to a point 664.77 feet east 
and 1,308.75 feet north of the southwest 
corner of Government lot 1, section 29, town- 
ship 29 north, range 14 west, thence north 
89 degrees 39 minutes west 236.33 feet to the 
east right-of-way of Highway 109, 

thence southerly along the east right-of- 
way to a stake on the east right-of-way of 
monument 109 located north 345.5 feet and 
north 89 degrees 12 minutes east 1,190 feet 
from the northwest corner of Government 
lot 1, section 31, township 29 north, range 14 
west, 

thence from stake on east right-of-way of 
monument 109 north 89 degrees 12 minutes 
east 229.5 feet, thence south 18 degrees 03 
minutes west 400.0 feet, 

thence south 89 degrees 12 minutes west 
1,242.0 feet to the west line of Government 
lot 1, section 31, township 29 north, range 
14 west, thence south along the west lines 
of Government lots 1, 2, 3, section 31, to the 
southwest corner of Government lot 3, 

thence east on south line of Government 
lot 3 to the west right-of-way of monument 
109, thence southeasterly along the west 
right-of-way to its intersection with the 
north line of section 5, township 28 north, 
range 14 west, thence east along the north 
line of section 5 to the northeast corner of 
the northwest quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter of section 5. 

thence by a straight line in a southeasterly 
direction to the intersection of the east line 
of section 5, township 28 north, range 14 
west, and the south right-of-way of a public 
road lying on the south line of Government 
lot 5, 

thence east along south right-of-way of 
said public road to its intersection with 
Michigan Highway 22, 

thence east across monument 22 to the 
south right-of-way, thence northeasterly 
along monument 22 to a point 476.5 feet 
west and 1,519.0 feet north of the southeast 
corner of the southeast quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 4, 

thence south 400 feet, thence east 476.5 
feet, thence north on the east line of the 
southeast quarter southwest quarter, section 
4, to a point of intersection with the south 
sixteenth latitudinal line, 

thence east on the south sixteenth lati- 
tudinal line to a point on the west boundary 
of a cemetery which point is north 89 de- 
grees west 222.75 feet from the intersection 
of the south sixteenth latitudinal line with 
the east line of section 4, 
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thence south to the southwest corner of 
said cemetery, thence south 89 degrees east 
222.75 feet to the west line of section 4, 
thence continuing east on the same bearing 
33 feet more or less to east right-of-way of 
a public highway, 

thence north to a point 554.2 feet south 
and 33 feet east of the meander corner at 
the north end of the west line of section 3, 
township 28 north, range 14 west, thence 
east 233.0 feet, thence north 374.14 feet to 
centerline of a public highway, thence south 
69 degrees 55 minutes east 49.01 feet, 

thence north 0 degree 47 minutes west 
11.3 feet, thence east to north right-of-way 
of said public highway, thence southeasterly 
along north right-of-way of said highway to 
its intersection with the south right-of-way 
of a private road listed on the plot of Mc- 
Farlane Woods numbered 2 as Beech Tree 
Road, 

thence southeasterly along the south right- 
of-way of Beech Tree Road to the northeast 
corner of lot numbered 14 of McFarlane 
Woods numbered 2, thence north 37 degrees 
24 minutes east to the shore of Glen Lake, 
thence southeasterly along the shore of Glen 
Lake to a point 1,850 feet due east of the 
west line of section 11, 

thence south to the east-west quarter sec- 
tion line of section 14, thence west to the 
shore of Lake Michigan and east-west quar- 
ter section line, section 13, township 28 
north, range 15 west, 

thence continuing due west to a point one- 
quarter mile offshore, thence northerly and 
following along the shore at a perpendicular 
distance of one-quarter mile offshore to a 
point perpendicular to the point of begin- 
ning, 

thence in a straight line to the point of 

g. 
PLATTE BAY AREA 

Beginning on the shore of Lake Michigan 
at a point 700 feet due north of the south 
corporate line of the Village of Empire, 

thence east to a point on the east said 
corporate line, 700 feet north of the south- 
east corner of said corporate line, 

thence north to the north line of section 
30, township 28 north, range 14 west, thence 
east to the north-south quarter-quarter sec- 
tion line of the northeast quarter section 
of said section, 

thence south to the east-west quarter- 
quarter section line of said section, thence 
east to the east line of said section, thence 
south to the southeast corner of said section, 
thence west to the north-south quarter sec- 
tion line of section 31, thence south to the 
north line of section 18, township 27 north, 
range 14 west, 

thence east to the north-south quarter- 
quarter section line of the northeast quarter 
of said section, thence south to the east-west 
quarter-quarter section line of the northeast 
quarter of section 19, 

thence west to a point 500 feet perpen- 
dicular to, in a general easterly direction, 
monument numbered 22 and continuing 
along 500 feet from monument numbered 22 
in a general westerly direction to a point 
1,500 feet west of the east line of section 31, 
township 27 north, range 15 west, thence 
north to the southerly right-of-way of mon- 
ument numbered 22, 

thence westerly along said right-of-way 
to the north-south — section 
line of the northeast quarter of section 36, 
township 27 north, range 16 west, thence 
south to the east-west quarter section line 
of said section, thence east to the shore of 
Long Lake, thence southeasterly along the 
shore to the east line of said section, 

thence south to a point 1,000 feet south of 
the south line of said section, thence west 
to the west line of section 1, township 26 
north, range 16 west, thence north to the 
shore of Lake Michigan, thence perpendicu- 
lar to the shore one-quarter mile. 
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thence following along the shore at a per- 
pendicular distance of one-quarter mile to 
a point one-quarter mile offshore and due 
west to the point of beginning, thence in a 
straight line to the point of beginning. 


SCENIC PARKWAY 


(o) (1) In order to facilitate visitor travel, 
provide scenic overlooks for public enjoy- 
ment and interpretation of the national 
lakeshore and related features, and in order 
to enhance recreational opportunities, the 
Secretary is authorized to construct and ad- 
minister as a part of the national lakeshore 
scenic roads of parkway standards generally 
located in accordance with the location de- 
scription in paragraph (2) and lying within 
the parkway zone designated on map num- 
bered NPS-101A-SB, dated February 1965. 
Such scenic roads shall include necessary 
connections, bridges, and other structural 
utilities. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, the Secretary may procure 
for this purpose land, or interest therein, by 
donation, purchase with appropriated or do- 
nated funds, or otherwise: Provided, That 
land and interests so procured shall not 
exceed one hundred and fifty acres per mile 
of scenic road, except that tracts may be 
procured in their entirety in order to avoid 
severances. Property so acquired in excess 
of the acreage limitation provided in this 
section may be exchanged by the Secretary 
for any land of approximately equal value 
authorized for acquisition by this Act. 

(2) The scenic roads authorized in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall be located 
in accordance with the following generally 
described route, in three segments: 


GLEN LAKE TO EMPIRE BLUFF SEGMENT 


From the national lakeshore in section 7, 
township 29 north, range 13 west, thence 
meandering southerly through section 18 
and portions of sections 13 and 24, township 
29 north, range 14 west, to the top of the 
morainal bluff overlooking Glen Lake and 
Sleeping Bear Bay, 

thence continuing through sections 19, 30, 
31 and 32, township 29 north, range 13 west, 
and crossing the Burdickville, Maple City 
Road in section 5, township 28 north, range 
13 west, continuing past Bow Lake through 
sections 8, 7 and 18, with a spur into the 
kettle region of section 17, 

thence continuing westerly through town- 
ship 28 north, range 14 west, including sec- 
tions 13, 14, 15, and 22 with an entrance and 
contact station in section 23, crossing M72 
into sections 26 and 27, 

thence traversing the rim of an ancient 
glacial drainage channel through sections 
28, 33, 32, and 31, township 28 north, range 
14 west, and section 5, township 27 north, 
range 14 west, meeting the national lakeshore 
section 36, township 28 north, range 14 west. 


GLEN ARBOR SEGMENT 


A shore segment connecting the Glen 
Haven portion of the national lakeshore with 
the Pyramid Point portion, traversing parts 
of sections 27 and 26, township 29 north, 
range 14 west. 


PLATTE LAKE SEGMENT 


A scenic drive overlooking the Platte 
Lakes and Crystal Lake Embayments, con- 
necting the national lakeshore to US. 31 
and traversing sections 12, 11, 10, 9, 4, and 5, 
township 26 north, range 15 west, and section 
82, township 27 north, range 15 west, with 
an alternate spur through section 6, town- 
ship 26 north, range 15 west. 

Sec. 13. In any case, not otherwise pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary shall be 
prohibited from condemning any commer- 
cial property used for commercial purposes in 
existence on December 31, 1964, so long as 
the use thereof would further the purposes 
of this Act, and such use does not impair 
the usefulness and attractiveness of the area 
designated for inclusion in the lakeshore. 
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The following uses, among others, shall be 
considered to be uses compatible with the 
purposes of this Act: Commercial farms, 
orchards, motels, rental cottages, camps, 
craft and art studios, marinas, medical, legal, 
architectural, and other such professional 
offices, and tree farms. 

Src. 14. The Secretary shall furnish to any 
interested person requesting the same, a cer- 
tificate indicating, with respect to any prop- 
erty which the Secretary has been prohib- 
ited from acquiring by condemnation in ac- 
cordance with provisions of this Act, that 
such authority is prohibited and the reasons 
therefor. 

Sec. 15. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated not to exceed $9,500,000 for 
the acquisition of lands and interests in 
lands and not to exceed $18,500,000 for the 
development of the lakeshore. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that H.R. 4905 be 
temporarily laid aside and that the Sen- 
ate resume the consideration of S. 936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy of New York in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 936) to establish in the 
State of Michigan the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, in Decem- 
ber 1963, the Senate passed a bill to es- 
tablish in the State of Michigan the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore. 
The present bill, S. 936, is essentially the 
same bill, with a few perfecting amend- 
ments. 

The present bill, as introduced by the 
Senators from Michigan, made the fol- 
lowing changes, to which the committee 
has agreed: 

First. Elimination of a small stretch 
of fairly well-developed Michigan shore- 
line frontage adjacent to the town of 
Empire. 

Second. A more precise location of the 
zone in which the scenic parkway is to be 
developed. 

Third. Moving the so-called cutoff 
date for developed properties to Decem- 
ber 31, 1964. Homes and certain com- 
mercial properties built before this date 
would be properties which could not be 
acquired by condemnation, but would 
be considered as private structures com- 
patible with the public use of the lake- 
shore. 

In addition, the committee has added 
some technical and perfecting amend- 
ments suggested by the Department of 
the Interior, and has increased the ceil- 
ing on acquisition costs to $9,500,000 and 
the ceiling on development costs to 
$14,500,000. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Senators—and others interested in 
this bill—to the fact that there is addi- 
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ional protection to the owners of homes 
and cottages within the Lakeshore 
boundaries, beyond that outlined on 
page 2 of the Senate report. The bill 
provides, in section 9(b), that the own- 
ers of improved property may continue 
ownership of their homes and cottages 
for so long as the residences are used in 
conformity with local zoning regula- 
tions. In the absence of a zoning regu- 
lation, the owner may notify the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of his agreement to 
use his property in conformity with the 
standards set out in the bill, and con- 
demnation is prohibited for so long as 
the property is so used. There is no 25- 
year limitation and no “for life“ limi- 
tation. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
owner can leave the property to his chil- 
dren, sell to another, and so forth. The 
essential condition is the continued use 
for residential purposes in a manner 
that does not detract from the scenic 
values of the area. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Mich- 
igan Senators—and I know I speak for 
our senior Senator [Mr. McNamara] in 
this regard—are grateful to the chair- 
man of the Park and Recreation Sub- 
committee of the Interior Committee 
(Mr. BIBLE] for his cooperation in for 
the second time bringing to the Senate 
floor the proposal to establish in Mich- 
igan the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore. 

It is my hope and belief that in this 
Congress we will see passage not only 
by the Senate but by the House as well. 
There is growing support for this pro- 
posal in Michigan, including recently the 
backing of the Governor of Michigan, 
which gives substance to my expectation. 

Mr. President, my remarks shall be 
very brief. The Senate has already 
acted favorably on this issue, in Decem- 
ber of 1963. The present bill, S. 936, 
is essentially the same as passed in the 
Senate in 1963. There are a few per- 
fecting amendments. The area is vir- 
tually the same; we have merely removed 
@ small stretch of shoreline along Lake 
Michigan adjacent to Empire. 

The Sleeping Bear Dunes area is one 
of three remaining stretches of Great 
Lakes shoreline which were identified by 
the National Park Service for inclusion 
in the national park system. It is with- 
in a day’s drive of 20 million people. It 
is of extraordinary beauty and deserves 
to be preserved for the enjoyment of 
future generations. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission recommended prompt 
action by the Federal Government in ac- 
quiring shoreline near our large popula- 
tion centers. Sleeping Bear Dunes is 
such a shoreline, within 250 miles of 
Detroit or Chicago. 

And incidentally, Mr. President, 
ORRRC studies showed that 65 percent 
of vacationists travel a minimum of 250 
miles on vacation trips. 

Our huge Midwest population has to 
date not been adequately provided with 
recreation land to meet its needs, present 
and future. Sleeping Bear Dunes will 
be A significant step in meeting those 
needs. 
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The minority views which accompany 
the report on S. 936 suggest that Michi- 
gan already has enough recreation land. 
I call attention to the testimony of the 
director of the Michigan Department of 
Conservation, Dr. Ralph A. MacMullan, 
on this bill. He said: 

Much of Michigan's sizable acreage of 
State-owned land came to the State in the 
twenties and thirties through tax reversion 
and is suitable mainly for extensive forms 
of outdoor recreation such as hunting. Un- 
fortunately, only about 4 percent of the 
State-owned lands have the necessary prime 
recreational potential required for intensive 
recreational purposes such as State parks and 
water access sites. 


Dr. MacMullan further pointed out 
that during 1964 a quarter of a million 
people were turned away from the State 
parks because they were filled to capacity. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
Michigan, the Midwest, and the Nation 
will be the better for passage of this legis- 
lation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed to 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendments are considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I propose 
an amendment on page 28, line 17, to 
strike the figure $18,500,000 and insert in 
lieu thereof the figure $14,500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BIBLE. This is purely a technical 
amendment. 


I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recor» at this point an 
excerpt from the committee report and 
the minority views. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
and the minority views were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BACKGROUND 


The Sleeping Bear Dunes area on the north- 
west shore of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula 
Was one of the areas specifically recom- 
mended for establishment by the President 
in his natural beauty message to Congress 
on February 8, 1965. 

These dunes, rising 460 feet above lake 
level are unrivaled in the world by iakeside 
sand dunes. The area, in Leelanau and 
Benzie Counties, Mich., is within a 1-day 
drive of 20 million people in the heavily 
populated Detroit-Chicago area. 

The lakeshore would include 
approximately 31 miles of shoreline on the 
mainland and 13 miles of shoreline on South 
Manitou Island, a 5,300-acre island lying 7 
miles off the mainland. 

The original landscape in the area was 
formed by lobes of glacial ice advancing into 
the Grand Traverse-Sleeping Bear area. Be- 
tween the lobes there were deposited great 
linear hills of glacial debris. The subsequent 
action of the wind and waves in creating 
dunes and blocking bays left the area marked 
with inland lakes. The whole region is one 
of hills and lakes affording unusual vistas 
from hilltops across the inland lakes and 
dunes to Sleeping Bear Bay, Good Harbor 
Bay, and Lake Michigan. 
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The geological formation created by ice, 
wind, and water are readily traced and dem- 
onstrated to visitors in the area. 

The biological features are many and 
varied, ranging from the maple-beech forest 
surrounding Glen Lake to the swamps of 
cedar, birch, jack pine, tamarack, spruce, and 
other species. Many rare plants are found 
on South Manitou Island, including the 
largest known northern white cedar tree in 
the United States. South Manitou Island 
also has a large nesting colony of herring 
gulls. 

A large number of books, studies, and pa- 
pers by geologists, biologists, and botanists 
written about the area make it well known 
in scientific, as well as tourist and vaca- 
tionist circles. 


THE REPORTED BILL 


This bill, S. 986, differs somewhat from 
legislation considered during the 88th Con- 
gress. The lakeshore would encompass about 
46,100 acres, of which 5,300 acres are on 
South Manitou Island. The reduction in 
acreage from the 77,000-acre proposal of the 
88th Congress resulted primarily from a re- 
drawing of boundary proposals to exclude 
portions of the inland lakes area and the fine 
homes and cottages on the shores. 

This bill provides for continued use of pri- 
vate residences for a term of 25 years or a 
term ending at the death of the owner or 
owners, so long as such use is not incom- 
patible with the purposes of the act. 

The Secretary of the Interior is required to 
make every reasonable effort to acquire prop- 
erties by negotiated purchase before he may 
initiate condemnation. The Secretary’s use 
of condemnation is further restricted in areas 
having valid zoning bylaws approved by the 
Secretary, or when the individual owner 
notifies the Secretary in writing of such 
owner's agreement to use his property in a 
manner consistent with standards set forth 
in subsection 9(d) of the bill. 


AMENDMENTS 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs recommends the following amend- 
ments: 

1. On page 2, line 10, delete “NPS—101-SB” 
and substitute therefore “NPS-101A-SB, 
dated February 1965.” 

2. On page 2, line 22, add at the end of 
the line the following sentence: 

“The Commission shall cease to exist ten 
years after the date of establishment of the 
lakeshore pursuant to Section 3 of this Act.” 

3. On pages 3 and 4, delete subsections 
(f) and (g) of section 4. 

4. On page 4, line 24, change the period to 

a comma. 
5. On page 8, line 11, change the period 
to a comma and insert after the comma 
“which he classifies as suitable for exchange 
or other disposal.” 

6. On page 25, line 13, delete “NPS—101— 
SB” and substitute therefore “NPS~-101A— 
SB, dated February 1965.” 

7. On page 28, line 7, revise the provisions 
of section 15 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 15. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated not to exceed $9,500,000 for 
acquisition of lands and improvement and 
$14,500,000 for development of facilities nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act.” 

MINORITY VIEWS 

There is no justification or need for the 
establishment of the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore Area. The Federal in- 
tervention by the National Park Service in 
this geographic area would be unwise and 
unwarranted. 

The State of Michigan has had a progres- 
sive program for conservation and park 
planning that has satisfied the recreational 
needs of that State and the traveling public. 
Michigan has 69 State parks (181,429 acres), 
23 State forests (3,763,494 acres), 61 State 
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game areas (195,000 acres), and 785 public 
fishing sites. 

Michigan rates second in national forest 
acres among States east of the Rockies. In 
Michigan's Lower Peninsula both Manistee 
National Forest and Huron National Forest 
are closer to the large population centers than 
is the Sleeping Bear Dunes area. Over 40 
Miles of Great Lakes shoreline is included 
in these two national forests. It is interest- 
ing to note that these forests have had little 
development for public use and are largely 
ignored by the public. We feel existing 
forest lands and shorelines should be de- 
veloped before additional private lands are 
condemned and added to the already abun- 
dant acreage in Federal ownership. 

The Sleeping Bear Dunes area is a beauti- 


‘ful area which has been kept up and main- 


tained by the citizens of the area. There 
is no need for Federal intervention to main- 
tain the beauty of that area. 

This proposed lakeshore area of 46,100 
acres has within it 37,600 acres of privately 
owned land which would be subjected to con- 
demnation or the threat of condemnation 
if this bill were passed. Spread out over 
these 37,600 acres of privately owned land 
you will find 274 homes. 

We can find nothing in the record of the 
hearings nor did we see anything on our 
field trip which would justify the condemna- 
tion of these privately owned lands or the 
harassment and regimentation to which the 
homeowners would be subjected. Let us not 
forget that the basic policy of the National 
Park Service has been to eliminate all in- 
holdings. And, for the most part, the Park 
Service has succeeded. 

The proponents of S. 936 will attempt to 
rationalize the zoning and condemnation 
features of this bill by arguing that it fol- 
lows the Cape Cod formula. 

Perhaps the Cape Cod zoning and con- 
demnation features could be justified in that 
instance, but here the facts are different. 

Let’s look, for example, at the numbers of 
people served by the two areas, which is a 
measure of potential use or need. Within a 
100-mile radius of the proposed Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Recreation Area there 
are 564,000 people. Within a similar 100-mile 
radius of the Cod National Seashore 
there is a population of 5,310,000, nearly 10 
times as many. 

“Outdoor Recreation for America,” a 1962 
report to the President and to the Congress 
by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, points out (p. 3) that Out- 
door opportunities are most urgently needed 
near metropolitan areas.” It also points out 
(p. 39) that nearly one-third of all vacation 
trips are confined to 100 miles or less. 

Bearing in mind that the greatest need for 
recreation areas is near metropolitan centers 
and that about a third of all vacation trips 
are confined to within 100 miles, we then 
note these comparisons or contrasts: 

Within a 100-mile driving radius of Sleep- 
ing Bear there are only 2 cities of over 
10,000 people. Their combined population is 
28,544. 

Within a 100-mile driving radius of Cape 
Cod National Seashore, there are 80 cities of 
over 10,000 people. Their combined popula- 
tion is 3,184,563. This is nearly 112 times 
as much as Sleeping Bear. 

Within a 200-miles driving radius of Sleep- 
ing Bear there are 17 cities of 10,000 or 
more people. Their combined population is 
990,804. The total population in cities of 
10,000 or more within a 200-mile driving 
radius of Cape Cod is 6,335,561, more than 
6 times as many as for Sleeping Bear. 

The report of the National Outdoor Rec- 
Teation Resources Review Commission, al- 
ready referred to, states (p. 49) that “Mich- 
igan has a vast recreation resource in public 
ownership, but most of it is located just 
beyond the range of mass recreation use for 
the people of Detroit.” It might have added 
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that half of Michigan’s population lives 
within an hour's drive of downtown Detroit. 

Now, let’s see, on a per capita basis, how 
Michigan and Massachusetts compare in rec- 
reational resources, remembering that in 
density of population, Massachusetts has 618 
persons per square mile, compared to 137 for 
Michigan and that the area of Massachusetts 
is 8,257 square miles, compared to 58,216 
Square miles for Michigan. 

State parks: Michigan has an acre for each 
44 persons; Massachusetts has an acre for 
each 538 persons, 

State forests: Michigan has an acre for 
each 2 persons; Massachusetts has an acre 
for each 23 persons. 

National parks and recreation areas: Mich- 
igan 
acre for each 15 persons; Massachusetts 
(Cape Cod National Seashore) has an acre 
for each 192 persons. Incidentally, only 
about 7,000 persons visit Isle Royale National 
Park each year. 

National forests: Michigan has an acre for 
each three persons; Massachusetts has no 
national forests, as such, only an experimen- 
tal forest of 1,651 acres. 

Shoreline: Michigan has 3,200 miles of 
Great Lakes shoreline; 545 miles of which 
are in public ownership; Massachusetts has 
192 miles along the Atlantic coast. 

Inland lakes: Michigan has 11,037 inland 
lakes covering 766,080 acres—an acre fof each 
11 persons; Massachusetts has 1,100 lakes 
and ponds covering 249,600 acres—an acre 
for each 20 persons. In addition, Michigan 
has 36,000 miles of rivers and streams. 

The aforementioned comparisons clearly 
demonstrate that the needs for the States of 
Michigan and Massachusetts are not the 
same and consequently, the provisions which 
can be justified in one instance do not 
necessarily meet the needs of new legislation. 

We that there is a need for pub- 
lic recreational facilities and will support the 
establishment of those facilities when justi- 
fied. But, in this instance we cannot sup- 
port the establishment of a lakeshore area 
which is not needed by the public and not 
wanted by the citizens of the immediate 
area, We agree with the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission “that 
most of Michigan’s recreation resources are 
located just beyond the range of mass recrea- 
tion use for the people of Detroit” and other 
metropolitan centers. The Sleeping Bear 
Dunes Lakeshore Area is one of these areas 
outside the range of use by our urban 
citizens. 

The bill clearly gives the Secretary the 
power to condemn private property, but he 
can exercise or withhold that power at his 
discretion. Consequently, if the Secretary 
refuses to offer the landowner what he con- 
siders to be a fair market value, the land- 
owner has no redress because it is unlikely 
that any other person would be interested in 
buying the land which is subject to con- 
demnation. 

Those who own unimproved property as 
defined in the bill could not develop or use 
the property except as the Secretary dictated. 
Yet, they would receive no compensation for 
the restricted use nor would the Secretary be 
required to acquire or purchase it, The only 
privilege the landowner would have because 
of his ownership would be to pay taxes on it. 

We believe that the Senate should consider 
these problems in an effort to see that private 
landowners are given more protection. 

Another weakness of this bill is that it does 
not provide for the loss of revenues that 
would result to the school districts and coun- 
ty governments in that area. Two school dis- 
tricts in this area would be seriously affected 
if these private lands are taken by the Fed- 
eral Government and removed from the local 
tax rolls. We feel that some type of payment 
in lieu of these lost revenues should be 
made. 

Because of the weaknesses of this bill and 
the fact that there would not be enough pub- 


(Isle Royale National Park) has an- 
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lic use to justify the zoning and condemna- 
tion features which are in this bill we oppose 
the Federal intervention and the establish- 
ment of the Sleeping Bear Dunes Lakeshore 
Area. 

Mr. wand L. SIMPSON. 

PAUL FANNIN. 

GORDON ALLOTT. 

LEN B. JORDAN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HART. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


GUT DAM CLAIMS AGREEMENT 
WITH CANADA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceed 
to the consideration of Executive C (89th 
Cong., 1st sess.). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider the agreement (Exec. C, 
89th Cong., 1st sess.), an agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government 
of Canada concerning the establishment 
of an International Arbitral Tribunal to 
dispose of U.S. claims relating to Gut 
Dam, signed at Ottawa, March 25, 1965, 
which was read the second time, as 
follows: 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CONCERNING THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRAL TRIBUNAL To DISPOSE OF UNITED 
STATES CLAIMS RELATING TO GUT DAM 

The GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA; and 

The GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
Co! that claims have been made 


by nationals of the United States of America 
against the Government of Canada alleging 
that their property in the United States has 
suffered damage or detriment as a result of 
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high water levels in Lake Ontario or the St. 
Lawrence River; 

Considering that these claimants have al- 
leged further that the damage or detriment 
was attributable in whole or in part to the 
construction and maintenance of a dam in 
the international section of the St. Lawrence 
River known as and hereinafter referred to 
as Gut Dam” and have claimed compensa- 
tion for such damage or detriment from the 
Government of Canada; and 

Considering that in the special circum- 
stances associated with these claims the 
need arises to establish an international 
arbitral tribunal to hear and dispose of these 
claims in a final fashion, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. On international arbitral tribunal, which 
shall be known as the Lake Ontario Claims 
Tribunal United States and Canada, herein- 
after referred to as “the Tribunal”, is hereby 
established for the purpose of hearing and 
finally disposing of claims of nationals of 
the United States of America including ju- 
dicial persons that are presented to the Tri- 
bunal in accordance with the terms of this 
Agreement. 

2. The Tribunal shall consist of the Chair- 
man and two national members. One na- 
tional member shall be appointed by the 
Government of the United States of America 
within two months after this Agreement 
enters into force; the other national member 
shall be appointed by the Government of 
Canada within the same period; a third 
member, who shall preside over the Tribunal 
as Chairman, shall be designated jointly by 
the two Governments within three months 
after this Agreement enters into force. If 
the third member has not been designated 
within three months after this Agreement 
enters into force, either Party to this Agree- 
ment may request the President of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice to designate such 
third member. In the event of the inability 
of any member of the Tribunal to serve, or in 
the event of a member failing to act as such, 
his successor shall be chosen in accordance 
with the same procedure and within the 
same time limits provided herein for the se- 
lection of his predecessor. 

3. Each member of the Tribunal shall have 
one vote. Every decision of the Tribunal 
shall be reached by a majority vote and shall 
constitute a full and final determination 
of the subject matter of the decision. 

4. Each member of the Tribunal shall be 
a judge or a lawyer competent to hold high 
judicial office in his national State. No 
member prior to his appointment shall have 
been associated directly or indirectly with 
any matter relating to the Agreement. 

5. Each member of the Tribunal, before 
entering upon his duties, shall make and 
subscribe to a solemn declaration before the 
Joint Secretaries of the Tribunal stating that 
he will carefully and impartially examine 
and decide according to his best judgment 
and in accordance with the provisions of 
this Agreement all matters presented for his 
decision. A duplicate of every such declara- 
tion shall be filed with each of the Joint 
Secretaries of the Tribunal. 


ARTICLE II 


1. The Tribunal shall have jurisdiction to 
hear and decide in a final fashion each claim 
presented to it in accordance with the terms 
of this Agreement. Each decision of the 
Tribunal shall be based on its determination 
of any one or more of the following ques- 
tions on the basis of the legal principles 
set forth in this Article: 

(a) Was the construction and mainte- 
nance of Gut Dam the proximate cause of 
damage or detriment to the property that 
is the subject of such claim? 

(b) If the construction and maintenauce 
of Gut Dam was the proximate cause of 
damage or detriment to such property, what 
was the nature and extent of damage caused? 


—_ 
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(c) Does there exist any legal liability to 
pay compensation for any damages or detri- 
ment caused by the construction and main- 
tenance of Gut Dam to such property? 

(d) I there exist a legal liability to pay 
compensation for any damage or detriment 
caused by the construction and maintenance 
of Gut Dam to such property, what is the 
nature and extent of such damage and what 
amount of compensation in terms of United 
States dollars should be paid therefor and by 
whom? 

2. The Tribunal shall determine any legal 
liability issue arising under paragraph 1 of 
this Article in accordance with the following 
provisions: 

(a) The Tribunal shall apply the substan- 
tive law in force in Canada and in the United 
State of America (exclusive, however, of any 
laws limiting the time within which any 
legal suit with respect to any claim is re- 
quired to be instituted) to all the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the construction 
and maintenance of Gut Dam including all 
the documents passing between Governments 
concerning the construction of the dam and 
other relevant documents, 

(b) In this Article the law in force in 
Canada and the United States of America 
respectively includes international law. 

(c) No claim shall be disallowed or rejected 
by the Tribunal through the application of 
the general principle of international law 
that legal remedies must be exhausted as a 
condition precedent to the validity or allow- 
ance of any claim. 

3. In the event that in the opinion of the 
Tribunal there exists such a divergence be- 
tween the relevant substantive law in force 
in Canada and in the United States of 
America that it is not possible to make a final 
decision with regard to any particular claim 
as provided by this Article, the Tribunal 
shall apply such of the legal principles set 
forth in paragraph 2 as it considers appro- 
priate, having regard to the desire of the 
Parties hereto to reach a solution just to all 
interests concerned. 

4. The Tribunal shall not have jurisdic- 
tion over any claim presented under this 
Agreement unless the claim is accompanied 
by an undertaking, signed by the claimant 
in a form that is valid and binding under 
Canadian and United States law on any such 
claimant and his successors and assigns and 
indicating that he 

(a) accepts the decision of the Tribunal 
as final and binding with respect to the mat- 
ters to which it relates, and 

(b) waives any right he may have to pro- 
ceed against the Government of Canada 
otherwise than in a manner consistent with 
the terms of this Agreement. 

5. Nothing in this Article shall be deemed 
to prevent the Tribunal from making any 
general finding or findings with respect to all 
claims submitted to it, or any particular 
category of claims submitted to it. 

ARTICLE IT 

1. Any claim presented to the Tribunal 
under the terms of this Agreement shall be 
considered and dealt with exclusively in 
accordance with the procedures set out in 
this Agreement. 

2. The Government of the United States 
of America shall take such action as may 
be necessary to ensure that the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States shall discontinue its investigation 
and determination of all claims relating to 
Gut Dam. 

ARTICLE IV 


1, Each Government shall appoint a Sec- 
retary of the Tribunal. The persons so 
appointed shall act as Joint Secretaries of 
the Tribunal and shall be subject to its 
instructions. 

2. The Tribunal may appoint such other 
persons, including engineers, as are consid- 
ered necessary to assist in the performance of 
its duties, on such terms and conditions as 
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the Tribunal may see fit, subject only to the 
availability of funds provided by the two 
Governments for the expenses of the Tri- 
bunal. 

ARTICLE V 

The Tribunal shall meet at such times 
and places as may be agreed upon by the 
members of the Tribunal, subject to in- 
structions of the two Governments. 

ARTICLE VI 

The Tribunal shall, with the concurrence 
of the two Governments, adopt such rules for 
its proceedings as may be deemed expedient 
and necessary, but no such -ule shall contra- 
vene any of the provisions of this Agreement, 
The rules shall be designed to expedite the 
determination of claims. 

ARTICLE VII 

1. Within 90 days after this Agreement 
enters into force, the Government of the 
United States of America shall file with the 
Joint Secretaries of the Tribunal three copies 
of the claim of each national of the United 
States of America alleging damage or detri- 
ment caused by the construction and mainte- 
nance of Gut Dam that it is submitting for 
adjudication. It shall also within the same 
period transmit three coples of each such 
claim to the Government of Canada. The 
claims shall be accompanied by all of the evi- 
dence on which the Government of the 
United States of America intends to rely. 

2. Within 120 days after the receipt of 
each claim by the Government of Canada, in 
accordance with the terms of paragraph 1 of 
this Article, the Government of Canada shall 
file with the Joint Secretaries of the Tribunal 
three copies of the answer it is submitting 
with respect to such claim. It shall also 
within the same period transmit three copies 
of each such answer to the Government of 
the United States of America. The answer 
shall be accompanied by all of the evidence 
on which the Government of Canada intends 
to rely. 

3. Within such time as may be prescribed 
by the rules adopted by the Tribunal: 

(a) The Government of the United States 
of America shall file with the Joint Secre- 
taries of the Tribunal three copies of a brief 
with reference to the construction and main- 
tenance of Gut Dam and to any damage or 
detriment caused thereby and three copies 
of all briefs being submitted in support of 
the claims; 

(b) The Government of the United States 
of America shall transmit three copies of 
each such brief to the Government of Can- 
ada; and 

(c) The Government of Canada shall file 
with the Joint Secretaries of the Tribunal 
three copies of one or more briefs in reply 
to the briefs of the Government of the 
United States of America and transmit three 
copies of the brief or briefs of the Govern- 
ment of Canada as so filed to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

With the briefs each Government may 
submit evidence to rebut evidence sub- 
mitted by the other Government. 

4. No other pleadings or other briefs may 
be submitted by either Government except 
at the request of or with the approval of the 
Tribunal. 

ARTICLE VIII 

1, Each Government shall designate an 
Agent who shall present to the Tribunal 
all the pleadings, evidence, briefs and argu- 
ments of his Government with respect to 
any claim filed with the Tribunal in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Agreement. 
To assist the Agent, each Government may 
employ or appoint such counsel, engineers, 
investigators and other persons as it may 
desire. 

2. All individual claims shall be presented 
to the Tribunal through the Agent of the 
Government of the United States of America. 
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ARTICLE IX 
Whenever under the terms of this Agree- 
ment the approval or other form of instruc- 
tions of Governments is required, such ap- 
proval or other form of instructions shall be 
communicated by the Agent of such Govern- 
ment. All other communications required 
to be made to or by either Government 
under the terms of this Agreement shall be 
channeled through its Agent. 
ARTICLE x 
The Governments shall make all reason- 
able efforts to ensure that the members of 
the Tribunal, Agents, counsel and other ap- 
propriate persons shall be permitted at all 
reasonable times to enter and view and carry 
on investigations upon any of the property 
covered by any claim presented under the 
terms of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XI 


The Tribunal shall keep accurate perma- 

nent records of all its proceedings. 
ARTICLE XII 

1. The Tribunal shall in an expeditious 
manner render decisions on the matters re- 
ferred to it and shall from time to time make 
such interim as are requested by the 
two Governments or as the Tribunal deems 
advisable. 

2. The Tribunal shall submit to the Agents 
a copy of each decision when rendered. Each 
such decision shall be supported by reasons 
in writing and shall be accompanied by a 
copy of the record of all the proceedings 
maintained in relation to the hearing of the 
claim with which the decision is concerned. 

3. A minority member may report a 
dissenting opinion in writing, which shall 
accompany any decision of the Tribunal sub- 
mitted under the provisions of paragraph 2 of 
this Article to the Agents. 

4. The decisions of the majority of the 
members of the Tribunal shall be the 
decisions of the Tribunal and shall be ac- 
cepted as final and binding by the two 
Governments. 

ARTICLE x 

Awards of the Tribunal shall be entered 
in United States dollars. Every award made 
by the Tribunal shall be paid in United States 
dollars within one year from the date the 
Tribunal submits the decision to which the 
award relates to the two Governments in 
accordance with the provisions of article 
XII. 

ARTICLE XIV 

The Tribunal shall determine and render 
decisions on all claims submitted to it with- 
in a period of two years from the date of the 
first meeting of the Tribunal, unless the two 
Governments agree to extend the period. 

ARTICLE XV 

Each Government shall defray the expenses 
incurred by it in the presentation of claims, 
pleadings, evidence and arguments to the 
Tribunal and shall pay the salary of its na- 
tional member. All other expenses of the 
Tribunal, including the honorarium of the 
Chairman of the Tribunal, which shall be 
fixed by agreement of the two Governments, 
shall be defrayed in equal portions by the 
two Governments. 

ARTICLE XVI 

1. This Agreement shall be ratified, and 
the instruments of ratification shall be ex- 
changed at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. This Agreement shall enter into force on 
the day of exchange of the instruments of 
ratification. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Agree- 
ment. 

Done in duplicate at Ottawa, this 25th day 
of March, 1965. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

W. WALTON BUTTERWORTH. 

For the Government of Canada: 

PAuL MARTIN. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
main purpose of the Gut Dam Claims 
Agreement with Canada is to provide for 
the establishment of a three-member 
international tribunal to receive, deter- 
mine, and make awards on claims of 
American citizens for damage to their 
properties on the shores of Lake Ontario 
resulting from the construction and 
maintenance by Canada of Gut Dam in 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Gut Dam was constructed by the Cana- 
dian Government in 1903, with the con- 
sent of the U.S. Congress and in accord- 
ance with plans approved by the Secre- 
tary of War, subject to the condition 
that Canada would pay agreed upon 
compensation to U.S. citizens whose 
property was damaged as a result of the 
construction and maintenance of the 
dam. The Canadian Government re- 
moved the dam in 1953 after it had been 
damaged rather extensively due to severe 
weather conditions which prevailed in 
the winters of 1951 and 1952. It was 
during the latter 2 years that many 
American citizens suffered damage to 
their properties because of the raising of 
the water level of Lake Ontario which 
allegedly resulted from the operation 
and maintenance of Gut Dam. 

The claims in question have been the 
subject of litigation and negotiation since 
1954. However, it was not until March 
of this year that the Gut Dam Claims 
Agreement was signed. In addition to 
providing for the establishment of an 
arbitral tribunal, the agreement contains 
a number of provisions relating to the 
procedures which the tribunal will follow 
in determining whether Gut Dam was the 
cause of the damage, the nature and ex- 
tent of the damage, the existence of any 
legal liability to pay compensation, and 
what amount of compensation should be 
paid and by whom. 

Mr. President, these claims of Ameri- 
can citizens have been pending for a 
number of years and have been a source 
of some irritation between the United 
States and Canada, The Gut Dam 
Claims Agreement provides for the estab- 
lishment of machinery for the considera- 
tion and final settlement of these claims, 
and I urge the Senate to give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks the message 
of the President of the United States on 
the agreement, and an excerpt from the 
committee report. 

There being no objection, the message 
and excerpt was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES TRANSMITTING THE AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
CONCERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAL TRIBUNAL To Drs- 
POSE OF U.S. CLAIMS RELATING ro Gut Dam, 
SIGNED AT Orrawa, MARCH 25, 1965 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
May 17, 1965. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the agreement between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Canada concerning 
the establishment of an International Arbi- 
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tral Tribunal to dispose of U.S. claims relat- 
ing to Gut Dam, signed at Ottawa, March 25, 
1965. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report by the Secretary of State 
with respect to the agreement. 

This agreement is an outstanding example 
of the close and friendly cooperation between 
us and our good neighbor to the north. 

Claims have been made by many nationals 
of the United States that their properties on 
the shores of Lake Ontario have suffered 
damage or detriment as a result of high 
water caused by the construction and 
maintenance by Canada of Gut Dam in the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Those claims total approximately $9 mil- 
lion and have been the subject of discussions 
and negotiations between the United States 
and Canada for many years. The present 
agreement is the result of those negotiations. 

The agreement provides for the establish- 
ment of a three-member international arbi- 
tral tribunal with authority to receive, deter- 
mine, and make awards on claims of U.S. 
nationals. The tribunal will determine 
whether Gut Dam was the cause of the dam- 
age, the nature and extent of the damage, the 
existence of any legal liability to pay com- 
pensation, and what amount of compensation 
should be paid and by whom, The Canadian 
Government agrees to pay all compensation 
for which it is found liable under the 
agreement, 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to this agree- 
ment and to its ratification. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary 
of State; and (2) agreement between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Canada concerning 
the establishment of an International Arbi- 
tral Tribunal to dispose of U.S. claims 
relating to Gut Dam, signed at Ottawa, 
March 25, 1965.) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 11, 1965. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to submit to you the 
agreement between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada con the establish- 
ment of an International Arbitral Tribunal 
to dispose of U.S. claims relating to Gut 
Dam, signed at Ottawa March 25, 1965, with 
the recommendation that the agreement be 
transmitted to the Senate for the advice and 
consent of that body to ratification. 

The purpose of the agreement is to pro- 
vide for the final disposition of claims of U.S. 
nationals against Canada for damage caused 
by high waters to property located along the 
American shores of Lake Ontario. The dam- 
age is claimed to have resulted from the 
construction and maintenance by Canada 
of Gut Dam across the international 
boundary in the St. Lawrence River. Several 
hundred claims of U.S. nationals requesting 
damages of approximately $9 million are 
involved. 

By an act of Congress, approved June 18, 
1902 (32 Stat. 392), the United States con- 
sented to the construction by Canada of Gut 
Dam in the St. Lawrence River, approxi- 
mately 70 miles below Lake Ontario, pro- 
vided that the plans and details of the work 
were approved by the Secretary of War. On 
August 18, 1903, and October 10, 1904, the 
Secretary of War approved the plans sub- 
mitted by Canada and agreed that the dam 
could be built on the following condition: 

“That if the construction and operation of 
the said dam shall cause damage or detriment 
to the property owners of Les Galops Island, 
or to the property of any other citizens of 
the United States, the Government of Can- 
ada shall pay such amount of compensation 
as may be agreed upon between the said 
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Government and the parties damaged, or as 
may be awarded the said parties in the 
proper court of the United States before 
which claims for damage may be brought.” 

The dam was built in 1903 and removed by 
the Canadian Government in 1953. In 1952 
and 1953 residents of the United States filed 
several suits against Canada in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of New 
York claiming that high waters in Lake On- 
tario had damaged their abutting properties 
and that the high waters were caused by Gut 
Dam, which had raised the level of the lake 
and of the St. Lawrence River. The suits 
were dismissed on the ground that service 
on the Canadian Government was ineffec- 
tive. The Supreme Court of the United 
States refused to review them. Since 1954 
the Department of State has negotiated with 
the Canadian Government for a settlement 
of the claims or their submission to an 
arbitral tribunal for adjudication. 

During the negotiations the Government 
of Canada took the position that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may have a 
partial legal responsibility in connection with 
the construction of Gut Dam and that Can- 
ada was prepared to enter into the agreement 
only if the tribunal was empowered to con- 
sider whether the United States had made 
itself liable for any of the damage attribut- 
able to Gut Dam. Consequently the tribunal 
has authority to determine “by whom” com- 
pensation should be paid, which raises the 
possibility of a contingent liability on the 
part of the United States. 

The agreement provides in article I for 
the establishment of a three-member inter- 
national arbitral tribunal (a chairman and 
two national members), known as the Lake 
Ontario Claims Tribunal—United States and 
Canada, to receive, determine, and make 
awards on claims on U.S. nationals. 

Under article II the tribunal will deter- 
mine whether Gut Dam was the cause of 
the damage, the nature and extent of the 
damage, the existence of any legal liability 
to pay compensation, and what amount of 
compensation should be paid and by whom. 
That article also specifies the legal princi- 
ples on which determinations are to be made 
by the tribunal, 

Article IIT requires that the Government 
of the United States take such action as may 
be necessary to insure that the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States shall discontinue its investigation and 
determination of all claims relating to Gut 
Dam. The Commission has transmitted to 
U.S. claimants a letter informing them of 
the signature of the present agreement and 
that, in view of the provisions of Public Law 
87-587, approved August 15, 1962 (76 Stat. 
387), the Commission is discontinuing its 
investigation and determination of claims re- 
garding Gut Dam and will at the appropriate 
time transfer its records on those claims to 
the Department of State. A copy of that 
letter is enclosed. 

Article IV provides that each Government 
shall appoint a secretary of the tribunal, and 
that those persons shall serve as joint sec- 
retaries of the tribunal and be subject to its 
instructions. The tribunal is authorized to 
appoint such other persons, including en- 
gineers, as it considers necessary in the per- 
formance of its duties. 

Article V provides that the tribunal shall 
meet at such times and places as agreed upon 
by its members, subject to the instructions 
of the two Governments, 

Article VI requires the tribunal to adopt 
rules for its proceedings, subject to the con- 
currence of the two Governments. 

Article VII specifies that within 90 days 
after the agreement enters into force the 
Government of the United States shall file 
with the Joint Secretaries of the tribunal 
copies of the claim of each national of the 
United States and transmit copies of each 
such claim to the Government of Canada. 
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The Government of Canada is required to file 
with the Joint Secretaries within 120 days 
of the receipt of each claim copies of its 
answer with respect to it and within the 
same period to submit copies of the answer to 
the Government of the United States. Pro- 
vision is made for the filing with the tribunal 
and the transmission of copies to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada of a brief by the United 
States with reference to the construction and 
maintenance of Gut Dam and e or 
detriment caused thereby. Reply briefs by 
Canada are to be filed with the tribunal and 
copies transmitted to the Government of the 
United States. 

Article VIII provides that each Govern- 
ment shall designate an agent to represent 
it before the tribunal and that each Govern- 
ment may employ such counsel, engineers, 
investigators, and other persons to assist its 
agent as it may desire. 

Article IX provides that each Govern- 
ment’s agent shall serve as its channel of 
communications with the tribunal. 

Article X requires each Government to fa- 
cilitate on-the-spot and other investigations 
by the tribunal, agents, counsel, and other 
persons with respect to property covered by 
any claim presented. 

Article XI requires that the tribunal keep 
permanent records of its proceedings. 

Article XII requires the tribunal to render 
its decisions expeditiously, make interim re- 
ports, and submit to the agents a copy of 
each decision when rendered. It permits a 
minority member to report a dissenting opin- 
ion. Decisions of the tribunal are to be 
made by the majority of its members and are 
final and binding upon both Governments. 

Under article XIII awards of the tribunal 
are to be entered in U.S. dollars and are to 
be paid in U.S. dollars within 1 year from 
the date the tribunal submits to the two 
Governments its decision to which the award 
relates. 

Article XIV requires that within 2 years 
from the date of its first meeting the tri- 
bunal shall determine and render decisions 
on all claims submitted to it, unless the 
two Governments agree to extend the period. 

Article XV provides that each Government 
shall defray expenses incurred by it, pay the 
salary of its national member, and share 
equally in all other expenses of the tribunal. 
It will be necessary to seek appropriations for 
these expenses which, in view of the number 
of claims, will be substantial. 

The agreement provides in article XVI 
that it shall be ratified and shall enter into 
force on the day of the exchange of the in- 
struments of ratification. 

It is hoped that the agreement will be 
given favorable consideration by the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dean Rusk. 


[Committee Report Excerpt] 
PURPOSE OF AGREEMENT 


The main purpose of the Gut Dam Claims 
Agreement, which was signed in Ottawa on 
March 25, 1965, is to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a three-member international 
arbitral tribunal to receive, determine, and 
make awards on claims of U.S. nationals for 
damage to their properties on the shores of 
Lake Ontario resulting from the construc- 
tion and maintenance by Canada of Gut Dam 
in the St. Lawrence River. Under the terms 
of the agreement, the tribunal is to consist 
of two national members (one each from the 
United States and Canada) and a chairman 
(to be designated jointly by the United 
States and Canada). 

The agreement also contains a number of 
provisions relating to the procedures which 
the tribunal will follow in determining 
whether Gut Dam was the cause of the dam- 
age, the nature and extent of the damage, 
the existence of any legal liability to pay 
compensation, and what amount of com- 
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pensation should be paid (in U.S. dollars) 
and by whom. 


BACKGROUND 


Gut Dam was constructed by the Canadian 
Government in 1903, after the U.S. Congress 
consented to its construction (32 Stat. 392) 
and in accordance with plans and details 
which were approved by the Secretary of 
War subject to the following condition: 

That if the construction and operation of 
the said dam shall cause damage or detri- 
ment to the property * * * of * citi- 
zens of the United States, the Government of 
Canada shall pay such amount of compensa- 
tion as may be agreed upon between the said 
Government and the parties damaged, or as 
may be awarded the said parties in the 
proper court of the United States before 
which claims for damage may be brought. 

The dam was removed by the Canadian 
Government in 1953, because it had been 
damaged rather extensively as a result of the 
severe weather conditions which prevailed in 
the winters of 1951 and 1952. During the 
latter 2 years, many U.S. citizens suffered 
damage to their properties due to the raising 
of the water level of Lake Ontario. Conse- 
quently, several injured parties filed suits 
against Canada in the U.S. District Court 
for the Northern District of New York al- 
leging that the high waters in Lake Ontario 
which had damaged their abutting proper- 
ties resulted from the operation and mainte- 
nance of Gut Dam. In 1956, the suits were 
dismissed for lack of jurisdiction, and on 
April 22, 1957, the Supreme Court of the 
United States refused to review the judgment 
of the lower court. 

Subsequently, with the approval of Public 
Law 87-587 on August 15, 1962, the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission was author- 
ized to receive and determine the amount 
and validity of claims of American citizens 
for the damages in question. The Commis- 
sion reports that, pursuant to this authority, 
it received 542 claims having an asserted 
dollar value of $8,473,043. 

It should be noted that section 5 of Public 
Law 87-587 provides as follows: 

“If the Government of Canada enters into 
an agreement with the Government of the 
United States providing for arbitration or 
adjudication of the claims filed under this 
Act, the Commission shall discontinue its 
investigation and determination of the 
claims and transfer or otherwise make avail- 
able to the Secretary of State all records and 
documents relating to the claims or, on the 
request of the Secretary of State, return to 
claimants documents filed in support of 
their claims.” 

Accordingly, as soon as the Gut Dam 
Claims Agreement with Canada was signed, 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
discontinued its investigation and determi- 
nation of claims and notified all claimants 
that the documents and information which 
had been submitted would be transferred 
to the Secretary of State at the appropriate 
time. 

EFFECTIVE DATE AND DURATION OF AGREEMENT 

Representatives of the Department of State 
have been negotiating with the Canadian 
Government for a settlement of these Amer- 
ican property damage claims or their sub- 
mission to an arbitral tribunal for adjudica- 
tion since 1954. However, it was not until 
March of this year that the Gut Dam Agree- 
ment was signed. 

Article XVI of the agreement provides that 
it will enter into force on the day that the 
instruments of ratification are exchanged. 
The agreement also provides (art. XIV) that 
the tribunal shall determine and render de- 
cisions on all claims within 2 years, “unless 
the two Governments agree to extend the 
period.” The awards of the tribunal are to 
be paid in US. dollars within 1 year from 
the date that the tribunal submits its de- 
cision on each claim (art. XIII). 
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Article XV of the agreement provides that 
the United States and Canada shall defray 
their own expenses and share equally in all 
other expenses of the tribunal. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to seek appropriations 
for these expenses which, according to the 
Department of State, are expected to amount 
to approximately $250,000. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

The ad hoc Subcommittee on Claims of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations held a pub- 
lic hearing on the Gut Dam Agreement of 
August 4, 1965, at which time it received tes- 
timony in support of the agreement from 
Mr. Richard D. Kearney, deputy legal ad- 
viser, Department of State. No other wit- 
ness testified in connection with the 
agreement, and as far as the committee 
knows, there is no opposition to it. 

The claims of American nationals against 
Canada for damages sustained as a result of 
the operation and maintenance of Gut Dam 
have been pending for a number of years and 
have been a source of some irritation be- 
tween the United States and Canada, The 
pending agreement provides for the estab- 
Hshment of machinery for the consideration 
and final settlement of these claims. It is 
the committee's recommendation, therefore, 
that the Senate give its advice and consent 
to ratification of the agreement. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der current practices, a yea-and-nay vote 
is necessary on this agreement. If there 
is no opposition, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the yea-and-nay vote on the 
Gut Dam Agreement be held at 1 p.m. 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous consent agreement, 
subsequently agreed to, is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
at 1 p.m. on Monday, August 30, 1965, on 
Executive C, 89th Congress, Ist sess., the Gut 
Dam Claims Agreement with Canada. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon intends to ask for 
a yea-and-nay vote on Calendar 526, 
H.R. 4905, the unfinished business, per- 
haps the two votes could be held together. 
I do not know what his intentions are. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
want a yea-and-nay vote on the Okaloosa 
bill. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the consideration 
of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE BOARD OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, OKALOOSA 
COUNTY, FLA. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of H.R. 4905 to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property to the 
Board of Public Instruction, Okaloosa 
County, Fla. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
bill would authorize the Air Force to con- 
vey, gratis, to the county of Okaloosa, 
Fla., a part of the Eglin Air Force Base. 
The area covers 263.544 acres. It is a 
corner of the Eglin Air Force Base which 
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is cut off from the rest of the base by 
a trunk highway. It has not been de- 
veloped in any way for use as a part of 
the Eglin Air Force Base. 

The State of Florida has made imme- 
diately available $2 million, as of Sep- 
tember 1, for the construction of a 
junior college on this site. 

The two counties, Okaloosa County, on 
which this tract lies, and its neighboring 
county to the east, Walton County, have 
agreed upon the setting up of a junior 
college on this site, the college build- 
ings to be constructed, in the first in- 
stance, with the $2 million already made 
available by the State. 

The question is whether or not this site 
shall be made available to the education- 
al authorities, who in this case would be 
the school board of Okaloosa County, 
Fia., by a grant, gratis, from the Air 
Force, subject to the conditions stated, 
which conditions the educational author- 
ities are perfectly willing to meet. 

One of those conditions would be the 
inclusion of a reversion clause; in other 
words, the land would come back to the 
Air Force, or to the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the event it is not used for jun- 
ior college purposes. 

Another would be the reservation of 
air rights over the property, on behalf 
of the air operations going on at Eglin 
Air Force Base. 

There may be other conditions, but 
there is no problem about them, because 
they have all been agreed to, and they 
would be incorporated in the deeds that 
would be made and accepted in that 
form in the event this legislation were 
passed 


The sole question, as I understand, 
raised by my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Oregon, is that he feels 
that since this property has not been 
declared excess, but is instead still a part 
of the Eglin Air Force Base, he cannot 
agree, under his well-known Morse for- 
mula—which in many instances has 
been very valuable to the United States— 
to the gratis transfer of this property for 
the school purposes contemplated. 

Mr. President, normally I would find 
much to agree with in that position. I 
cannot under the present situation, how- 
ever, for various reasons which I shall 
state for the RECORD. 

First, one of the reasons why the Air 
Force does not want to declare this prop- 
erty surplus property is that it wants this 
junior college placed at that particular 
location, which is immediately adjoin- 
ing the Air Force Base and immediately 
accessible to the some 15,000 or 18,000 
families and/or individuals present 
either in the Armed Forces there or in 
the civilian force; and there is a very 
sizable civilian force of mechanics and 
other service personnel. 

The second reason is that the Air 
Force wants to continue to control the 
air rights across this area; and if it is 
to be used for anything else except the 
junior college purpose, it wants the 
property back, even though, if the high- 
way remains where it is now, it could 
not possibly be used for any direct Air 
Force purpose. It is needed as a buffer 
zone. 

Mr. President, with all due respect to 
my distinguished colleague from Ore- 
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gon—and I have great respect and, as he 
knows, great affection for him—I feel 
that this is a case in which he points to 
a distinction which is not a difference. 
Under general legislation, if this prop- 
erty were declared surplus, there is no 
question that it could be conveyed en- 
tirely without compensation for educa- 
tional purposes. The Air Force is not 
willing to declare it surplus for the two 
reasons I have mentioned, and I think 
for one additional reason: which I do not 
have from the Air Force; and that is, 
they are fearful that some other Federal 
agency would claim it. I happen to 
know that one other Federal agency is 
searching diligently for a site for a plant 
along the west coast of Florida in that 
same area, and perhaps that is the rea- 
son, though I cannot offer anything but 
a conjecture on that point. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
Air Force wants the junior college there, 
approves this transaction, and I think 
does so very sensibly because, of the 
1,400 persons who have already been en- 
rolled to attend the junior college this 
fall, more than half of them come from 
the families at the Air Force Base. They 
are to have both a day force and a night 
force for men who wish to take advan- 
tage of the college training. 

Without the college in this immediate 
location—I shall not say at this particu- 
lar point, but I mean closely available 
here—personnel of the Air Force, 
whether uniformed or civilian, would 
have to go to Pensacola, which is ap- 
proximately 50 miles west, or to Mari- 
anna or Panama City, which are greater 
distances than that eastward. 

So the Air Force, as I understand it di- 
rectly from them, are exceedingly anx- 
ious that this junior college should be 
built. 

There are two small communities that 
adjoin this tract: the little town of Nice- 
ville, which is a fishing community, and 
the town of Valparaiso, generally called 
Val-P, which is a little business com- 
munity with some stores and one bank, 
and so forth, located there. 

The money has already been put up, 
more than $25,000, to condition the 
buildings in the town of Valparaiso, at 
which the junior college will start op- 
erating on September 1, with a student 
body of approximately 700 day students 
and approximately 700 night students eli- 
gible—a little over 1,400—while this new 
structure is being built. 

Adoption of the amendment which I 
understand my distinguished friend from 
Oregon will offer would require payment 
of half the appraised value. These two 
little communities or the county of 
Okaloosa would have to pay half of what- 
ever was set up as the actual value of the 
land. It happens that in Florida, as in 
most other States, there are areas which 
are well to do and some areas that are 
not well to do. This is one of them. The 
county of Okaloosa has half of its area 
that is taken off the tax rolls by the Eglin 
Air Force Base, which used to be the 
Choctawhatchee National Forest, and 
was taken over in toto for the great prov- 
ing field known as Eglin Air Force Base. 
It has so many problems that I shall not 
attempt to enumerate them, but most of 
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them hinge from the fact that its tax po- 
tential is so small. 

The little county of Walton, which is 
immediately east of that, and would be 
the other county participating in this 
joint venture in the operation of a junior 
college, is an even smaller county in pop- 
ulation and in wealth. In recent years it 
has steadily lost population. 

So that is the situation; and I believe 
that the situation is rather well known 
to the Air Force, the GSA, and the others 
who in their letters reporting upon the 
bill have uniformly said that they ap- 
prove the proposal and think it would be 
in the interest of the Air Force, which 
means in the interest of the United 
States, for the conveyance to be made. 

I should like to read into the RECORD 
three excerpts, the first being from the 
letter written by Mr. Robert H. Charles, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Installations and Logistics, writing from 
the Office of the Secretary. I shall not 
read the entire letter, though it is all 
available if any Senator wishes it. I shall 
read the following paragraph: 

The land involved is not excess to Air 
Force requirements. Normally, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force opposes the enactment 
of legislation which provides for the disposal 
of land which is not excess to Air Force re- 
quirements. However, it would appear that 
the construction of the proposed junior col- 
lege in the vicinity of Eglin Air Force Base 
would result in substantial benefits to the 
Department of the Air Force since the college 
would offer opportunities for further educa- 
tion to Air Force personnel employed there. 
Accordingly, the Department of the Air Force 
interposes no objection to the enactment of 
H.R. 4905, provided that it is amended to in- 
clude the following conditions: 


I shall not read the conditions because 
they are all agreeable. They would be 
included in the deed, and the deed would 
be acceptable in that form. 

The second brief excerpt I shall read is 
from a letter from Mr. Louis E. Turner, 
Deputy for Installation, Office of the 
Secretary, Department of the Air Force. 

The main point he makes is covered in 
two short paragraphs, which read as 
follows: 

While there exists no planned mission for 
the use of the land covered by this bill, it 
would not normally be declared surplus as 
it is an integral part of the Eglin test range 
complex. However, the substantial benefits 
which would accrue to the Department of 
the Air Force and its personnel by reason of 
the establishment of a junior college at this 
location have caused the Department of the 
Air Force, on behalf of the Department of 
Defense, to interpose no objection to the en- 
actment of H.R. 4905. 

In addition, no foreseeable Air Force re- 
quirement exists which would result in the 
acquisition of other lands to replace the 
land which would be conveyed by this bill. 


Mr. President, I repeat this land is 
cut off from the main body of the Air 
Force by a trunk highway, the most 
heavily traveled highway in the whole 
area. 

The third excerpt that I shall read is 
from a letter of the Administrator of 
General Services, Mr. Lawson B. Knott, 
Jr., it reads as follows: 

The bill would direct the Secretary of the 
Air Force to donate to the Board of Public 
Instruction for Okaloosa County, Fla., 236.544 
acres for use as a permanent site for 
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Okaloosa-Walton Junior College, subject to 
the condition that if the property is not 
used for such purpose, it shall revert to the 
United States. 

We are informed by the Department of the 
Air Foree that this land, a portion of the 
Eglin Air Force Base, is not excess to Air 
Force requirements, but that construction of 
a junior college on the property would result 
in substantial benefit to the Department of 
the Air Force. 

Enactment of the bill would preclude the 
continued use of the property by the Air 
Force and also the opportunity for further 
utilization by other Federal agencies at such 
time as the property might no longer de 
needed by the Air Force. Ordinarily GSA 
would object to legislation which would have 
this result. 

If the land were surplus, it could be made 
available for the proposed use under exist- 
ing law, through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, at a public benefit 
discount of up to 100 percent. 

In this instance, however, and in view of 
the advantages pointed out by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, GSA does not object 
to the enactment of H.R. 4905, amended as 
recommended by the Department of the Air 
Force. 


I understand that the bill was unan- 

imously reported by the appropriate 
committee in the House of Representa- 
tives and unanimously passed the House. 
I have not checked that as of record; 
however, I am told that that is the case. 
I do not know the vote by which the bill 
was reported by the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, but I believe it was 
unanimously reported by that commit- 
tee; I have heard of no dissent of any 
kind. 
It seems to me that with the manifest 
advantages flowing to the Air Force and 
its personnel, and considering the grant 
of $2 million by the State of Florida for 
the construction of a junior college, 
which will benefit the Air Force and its 
personnel more than anyone else, the 
Senate should not hesitate to pass this 
deed and to convey these properties, sub- 
ject to a reverter and to all the other 
conditions contained therein. 

I shall make two more observations: 
First, the State of Florida has embarked 
upon an extensive and expensive educa- 
tional program. I feel certain that the 
Senator from Oregon is familiar with the 
junior college program of Florida. My 
recollection is that Florida has 22 junior 
colleges and has been pointed to in na- 
tional magazines as being one of the 
trail blazers in this particular field. 

Unfortunately, a number of other jun- 
ior colleges are seeking funds for con- 
struction purposes at the same time. If 
this $2 million cannot be committed at 
an early date, it will have to be appor- 
tioned elsewhere. I think this is a pre- 
ferred use, and I should like to think 
that our State money and our State ef- 
fort should be spent at a place where we 
can serve not only ourselves but the de- 
fense effort and defense personnel, as 
well. That is the first point. 

The second point I make is this: I 
said a moment ago that I think there is 
a distinction but not a difference between 
this set of facts and one in which so- 
called surplus properties are granted 
gratis for junior college or other educa- 
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tional purposes. I want the Recorp to 
show these two facts. 

In the case of the junior college in 
Dade County, the Dade-Miami Junior 
College, the Federal Government granted, 
gratis, 300 acres of land from the Opa- 
locka Air Force Base, after most of it 
had been declared surplus, for the con- 
struction of the junior college there. 
That land probably was worth 10 times 
as much per acre as the and now in 
question, perhaps more than that. No 
question was raised, and none could have 
been raised, because in that instance land 
had been declared excess because the 
whole base had been closed. 

In the case of the Broward County 
Junior College, at Fort Lauderdale, the 
site for the junior college there was 
granted gratis. I am sorry I do not have 
its acreage, but it was substantial; my 
recollection is that it was something like 
200 acres, but I shall place the figure in 
the Recorp before we finish. The rea- 
son was that although the land was worth 
many times as much per acre as this par- 
ticular land, it had been declared excess 
because the airbase there had been 
closed. In that instance, I believe it was 
a Navy airbase. 

Those two counties are among the 
richest and best able to take care of 
themselves in the State. Unfortunately, 
that is not the case with reference to 
Okaloosa and Walton Counties. To 
make the very great difference that the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
would make between those two situa- 
tions and the one we are now considering 
would not, I think, be appropriate. I 
certainly hope that the Senate will not 
approve the amendment. I say that 
without anything but the highest respect 
for the Senator from Oregon. In a great 
number of instances, I have approved the 
efforts he has made in connection with 
the advancement of what he refers to, 
and not immodestly, as the Morse 
formula. However, I think this is an in- 
stance when it should not be enforced. 
To the contrary, it is in the interest of 
the public welfare, Federal, State, and 
local, to have this grant made. I hope 
that the Senate will see fit to approve the 
bill. 
I have been informed that the Dade 
County acreage is 230; my recollection is 
that it is 300. Perhaps that is because 
adjoining this land there was additional 
ground, at the same time, for high school 
purposes. 

The Fort Lauderdale, or Broward 
County, grant was 320.50 acres. The 
full total value assessed by the Federal 
Government was $1,282,000, where the 
property was granted gratis. 

I realize that, technically, those two 
situations are not identical with the one 
we are considering; but it seems to me 
that it is a case in which there is no 
real distinction. The question is 
whether the Federal Government will 
grant out of its properties for a good 
use one that is approved as having in the 
broader sense a basis for a 100-percent 
grant. I believe that this is a case that 
should be placed in that category. I 
hope the bill will be passed without affix- 
ing the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE BOARD OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, OKALOOSA 
COUNTY, FLA. 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 4905) to provide 
for the conveyance of certain real prop- 
erty of the Federal Government to the 
Board of Public Instruction, Okaloosa 
County, Fla. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at 2 o’clock 
p.m. on Monday next there be a yea-and- 
nay vote on the Morse amendment, which 
will soon be pending, and that that vote 
be followed by a yea-and-nay vote on the 
passage of the bill, and that rule 12, 
which requires a quorum call, be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator in- 
tend to have a vote on the protocol at the 
same time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is to take at 1 
o’clock. The vote on the Morse amend- 
ment will be at 2 o’clock, and immedi- 
ately thereafter the vote on the passage 
of the bill itself will occur, There will be 
three yea-and-nay votes within a matter 
of 2 hours or an hour and a half. 

The unanimous- consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
at 2 p.m. on Monday, August 30, 1965, on the 
pending amendment by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] to the bill, H.R. 4905, 
to provide for the conveyance of certain real 
property of the Federal Government to the 
Board of Public Instruction, Okaloosa 
County, Florida, and that immediately after 
the vote on the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on final passage of the bill (H.R. 
4905). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate only a very few 
minutes. My colleague has gone into 
this matter with great fairness and lucid- 
ity. I believe that the arguments which 
he has made would convince any reason- 
able person that this bill should be 
passed and passed without amendment. 

I concur in what my colleague has 
said, particularly with respect to the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mors] 
who has developed what has come to be 
known in the Senate as the Morse for- 
mula. I believe that in many respects 
it has been very valuable to the people 
of the United States. 
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It has, I believe, on many occasions 
saved the taxpayers of the United States 
considerable sums of money. However, 
I believe, as in every case, that there is 
no absolute rule by which we should 
bind ourselves. I believe that, to every 
rule, there has to be some exception. 
I believe that in this case, with respect 
to the Morse formula, we have to have 
an exception because all of the equities 
and logic points to the desirability of an 
exception. 

‘The point that the whole problem turns 
on, it seems to me, is whether this prop- 
erty could be declared excess to the Air 
Force needs. Actually, the Air Force 
does not want to declare it excess. If it 
could be declared excess, if the Air Force 
were to say, We would be willing to give 
this property up forever, let it be bid on 
or asked for by any of these Govern- 
ment agencies,” there is no doubt that 
the property would actually work itself 
back and become the junior college which 
we want. 

However, the Air Force says that this 
is a very valuable piece of property. 
They do not wish to declare it excess. 
As my colleague has pointed out, they 
have gone so far as to say that if this 
property is not used for a school, they 
want a reverter clause in the deed so that 
the property will go back to them. 

They say they believe that the prop- 
erty should be used for a school. They 
say that they will turn it over for the 
purposes of a school beceuse a junior 
college is needed in that particular area. 
Some people around Eglin Airfield ur- 
gently need the opportunity to continue 
their education and some people need 
the opportunity to obtain an education. 
Therefore the Air Force says, “We want 
a school, but we do not wish to declare 
this property excess“ That places us 
in the position in which we have to run 
contrary, unfortunately, to the Morse 
formula. 

I should think that the able senior 
Senator from Oregon, who has so long 
been identified with education, who has 
probably done as much for education as 
any other Senator in this body, who is 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education, a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, who 
has always stood for the improvement 
of education opportunities for every- 
body, would at this time be willing to 
recognize that we should have an excep- 
tion to his formula in the interest of 
education. 

Indeed, the taxpayers are not losing 
any money. There is nothing to be lost 
by the Federal Government by this par- 
ticular transfer that we hope will be 
brought about by the passage of the bill. 

What we are trying to do is to bring 
about the same results which he so often 
tries to achieve, to create a new junior 
college in an area in which there is an 
urgent and vital need for one, and to do 
so in the most expeditious way possible. 

As my colleague the senior Senator 
from Florida pointed out, all the Gov- 
ernment agencies agree with the pro- 
cedure which we are now following. 
They have given their endorsement to 
the bill. 

Insofar as I can understand, every 
agency of the Government wants to have 
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this particular bill passed. It would 
seem to me that, with all deference to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon—and he knows of my high respect 
and great affection for him—on this oc- 
casion the logic and the needs of the 
Nation and of the State and of our peo- 
ple would indicate that this bill be passed 
in this instance without amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
add one thing to my statement, if the 
Senator will be kind enough to permit me 
to do so? 

In the Senate report, there appears a 
complete rundown of what the Govern- 
ment has paid for the Eglin Air Force 
Base. This is to be found on page 2 of 
the report. I shall read it into the 
RECORD. 

One thousand, four hundred and sixty 
acres were donated. One hundred 
thirty-five thousand, nine hundred 
twenty-one and seven-hundredths acres 
were acquired as public domain. That 
was out of the Choctawhatchee National 
Forest. By fee purchase, for $141,390, 
224,972.93 acres were acquired. That is 
an average cost of approximately 75 cents 
or perhaps a little less per acre. By con- 
demnation—for a cost of $713,944— 
97,830.36 acres were acquired. 

The total acreage in the Eglin Air 
Force reserve amounts to 460,184.36 
acres, at a total acquisition cost of 
$855,334, or less than $2 an acre for the 
entire purchase. That was some years 
ago. We are not attempting to say that 
that is the present value of the land. 
However, we do want the Recorp to show 
what a very small investment the Fed- 
eral Government has in the 263 acres 
which it now thinks can best be used 
for a junior college. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am very 
glad that in the Chamber at the present 
time there are three members of my 
Subcommittee on Education, the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], and also a member of the full 
committee, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

I am glad that they are here because, 
if I stress nothing in my argument 
against this bill, I propose to stress that, 
from the standpoint of sound educa- 
tional programs, we cannot possibly 
justify a flagrant violation of the Morse 
formula, which this bill is, and thereby 
give to the State of Florida what would 
amount to a double subsidy. 

Do not forget that the community col- 
lege that my good friends, the Senators 
from Florida, are talking about is going 
to be a Florida State community college. 
It will be part of the community college 
system of the State of Florida. It will 
be entitled—as the chairman and each 
one on the committee would insist they 
would be entitled—to their fair share of 
the apportionment of the community 
college funds under the higher educa- 
tion program. 

I do not propose to be a party to grant- 
ing an additional subsidy to a community 
college in the State of Florida because 
an air base is located nearby. There is 
Federal property all over this country. 
May I say, to my friend, the Senator 
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from Nevada, we have property in Ne- 
vada. The Federal Government has 
property in other States. 

That property is owned by the taxpay- 
ers of the United States, just as this par- 
ticular property is in Florida and is not 
owned by the State of Florida. It is 
owned by all of the taxpayers of the 
United States and they are entitled to a 
uniform, fair, and equitable program 
that involves the distribution of pro- 
ceeds from that property. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that I must 
take a very short time—so that it will be 
in the Recorp when the Senators read 
it on Monday—to review again the his- 
tory of the Morse formula. I did not call 
it the Morse formula in the first place. 
It was called the Morse formula by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
SaLroxsraLLI, back in 1946. In 1946, I 
was a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The first chairmanship of any com- 
mittee I ever held in the Senate was on 
the special subcommittee set up by the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
to work out a policy in regard to disposal 
of surplus military property. 

At that time, it was found that bill 
after bill in the House and the Senate 
was being dropped in the hopper to give 
away military property located in differ- 
ent districts or States of Senators or 
Representatives who saw an opportunity 
to have surplus military property donated 
to their districts or States. 

It was my view that we ought to stop 
making military surplus property a polit- 
ical grab bag; that we ought to have a 
formula for a fair, equitable disposal of 
surplus property. 

So the subcommittee arrived at a for- 
mula, which my colleagues the Senator 
from Virginia and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts named the “Morse formula” 
only because I was chairman of the sub- 
committee. It was as much their for- 
mula as it was mine. 

It provided that, so far as military 
property was concerned, if a bill sought 
to obtain property for public use, 50 per- 
cent of the appraised fair market value 
should be paid for the property. If it 
was for a private use, 100 percent of the 
appraised fair market value should be 
paid for it. That policy was adopted by 
the committee, and it also became the 
policy of the Senate. 

I took the position in 1946 that I would 
apply that policy, so far as the unani- 
mous consent calendar was concerned, 
to any property of the Federal Govern- 
ment that was sought to be obtamed for 
nothing through special bills. I have 
never knowingly made an exception since 
1946. No bill has passed on a call of the 
unanimous consent calendar that sought 
to give away public property without re- 
gard to payment of 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value for public 
purposes and 100 percent of the fair 
market value for private purposes. 

My amendments have saved the tax- 
payers of the United States millions of 
dollars. We do not know how much more 
money the formula has saved, because 
bills have been introduced with compen- 
sation already written into them, or bills 
have not been introduced because Mem- 
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bers of the House and Senators have not 
introduced bills they otherwise would 
have introduced. Many Members have 
said, “I am not going to introduce this 
bill unless you are willing to pay for the 
property under the Morse formula.” 

Senator after Senator has said to me, 
in personal conversation in the cloak 
rooms, “So long as you do not agree to 
any exception to your formula, I want 
you to know I am going to back it.” 
Laughingly, some of them would say, “I 
may have to get up on the floor and 
chastise you and oppose you, but I hope 
you will stick by your guns.” I have 
taken opposition from Senators who have 
said, “You ought at least to make some 
exceptions,” knowing full well I would 
not make any exceptions. 

Some people have charged me with 
being unsentimental. I am more senti- 
mental than some people think. I have 
sentimental feelings for my friends, the 
Senators from Florida. If they think 
I am happy to be in opposition to them, 
they could not be more wrong. But the 
bill is a flagrant violation of the Morse 
formula, and the precedent it would set 
would be harmful. 

Since 1946 my present recollection is 
there have been three instances, but I 
have a hazy notion that there have been 
four instances, in which successful at- 
tempts were made to get around the 
Morse formula by bringing the bills up 
on motion rather than on a call of the 
unanimous-consent calendar. 

One of those bills involved the Boy 
Scouts. An interesting record was made 
in that case. Those who called on me 
to make an exception to the Morse 
formula to give some property to the 
Boy Scouts tried to put me in the posi- 
tion of being against the Boy Scouts. 
The record will show there was no rea- 
son why the Boy Scouts should not pay 
50 percent of the appraised market value 
for the property of the taxpayers of the 
United States. There was no reason 
why the Government of the United 
States should decide to give away Fed- 
eral property to the Boy Scouts. 

We had a laugh about it. I said I 
thought we were trying to instill into the 
Boy Scouts a high respect for the private 
property system of the country and try- 
ing to teach them to recognize that they 
ought to pay for what they get. I object- 
ed to it on a call of the unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar. Then the bill was taken 
up by motion, and on a rollcall vote I 
was defeated. 

Another such bill involved the 4H 
Club in Kentucky. Some property was 
wanted for the 4-H Club. There was no 
reason in the world why there should be 
an exception to the Morse formula for 
the 4H Club. It should have paid 50 
percent of the appraised fair market 
value of the property. 

I think there has been a maximum of 
four such cases since 1946. My present 
recollection is only three. In fact, I 
think one of the most humorous inci- 
dents in regard to the application of the 
Morse formula over strong opposition 
from some of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate involved the Methodist Church. A 
couple of my colleagues wanted to get 
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property for the Methodist Church. 
This property had once belonged to the 
Methodist Church. In the middle of the 
depression, the property was lost because 
of bankruptcy. There was a church on 
the ground floor, but there was an office 
building above. It was a skyscraper type 
of building. The Methodist Church 
could not operate it with financial sound- 
ness during the depression, and the 
property was lost. It was taken over for 
other purposes. The church aspects of 
the building were changed. 

During the war, the U.S. Government 
took it over as a military office building. 
When the war was over, my two friends 
from California thought we ought to give 
it back to the Methodist Church. I ob- 
jected to it on a series of calendar calls. 
Finally my good friend the Chaplain said: 

You know, Senator, I never involve myself 
in Senate business, but a couple of my 
church clergy want to talk to you. 


I knew right away what they wanted. 
They wanted to see whether I would 
withdraw my objection to giving this 
property to the Methodist Church. 

I told them: 

I never talk about these matters, but I 
will be glad to put you in the galleries, and 
we will have lunch and have a talk about it, 
because I have a new argument to make 
today. 


The Recorp will show that I made the 
argument. In reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I said that when I was a small boy, 
I lived during the winter months with 
my grandparents in Madison, Wis., and 
on Sunday I attended Methodist Sunday 
school and the Methodist church with 
my grandparents. I said that one lesson 
I learned in that church was the dedi- 
cated conviction of Methodists that there 
should be separation of church and 
state. On the basis of the doctrine of 
the separation of church and state, I 
objected to giving this building back to 
the Methodists. 

Let me say, to the everlasting credit of 
that Methodist bishop, that when I took 
him out to lunch later, he laughed and 
said, “You win. I never thought of it in 
that light.” 

That was the end of that bill. 

I mention these matters in this in- 
formal spirit tonight, because I cannot 
make an exception to the Morse for- 
mula for the benefit of the two Senators 
from Florida. The taxpayers of this 
country, on the merits, are entitled to 
have the bill defeated so long as it lacks 
a Morse amendment. 

My good friend the Senator from 
Florida points out that it passed two 
committees unanimously. 

So what? 

Mr. President, if we talk with members 
of the committee—and all of us serve 
on committees—I will venture the guess 
that few members are fully aware of 
the reasons advanced in opposition to 
the bill from the standpoint of its vio- 
lation of the Morse formula. I find 
nothing on that in the committee re- 
port. Nothing has been made available 
to me to indicate there was any atten- 
tion given to the bill, vis-a-vis the Morse 
formula. 

But now, let us go into the facts of the 
bill itself. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
excerpt from the committee report on 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the commit- 
tee report was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 4905 is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Air Force to convey 
263.544 acres of land, now a part of the Eglin 
Air Force Base, to the Board of Public In- 
struction for the County of Okaloosa, Fia., to 
provide a permanent site for the Okaloosa- 
Walton Junior College. The conveyance is 
to be without monetary consideration. Sen- 
ator HorLanD introduced a similar bill in 
the Senate (S.2346). 

BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 

The 263.544 acres desired by the Board of 
Public Instruction for the County of Oka- 
loosa, Fla., is a part of the so-called buffer 
zone of the 460,000-acre Eglin Air Force Res- 
ervation and is located on the edge of the 
towns of Niceville and Valparaiso. While it 
lies within the boundaries of the reservation, 
it is separated from practically all of the 
Eglin operations by a State highway and is 
adjacent to the Eglin golf course. There are 
no improvements on the land. 

The board of public instruction desires 
this land as a permanent site for the Oka- 
loosa-Walton Junior College and $2 million 
in funds for construction have been made 
available through the Florida State Legisla- 
ture and State educational agencies to initi- 
ate construction for the college. 

It is understood, however, that there is a 
stipulation that if action on obtaining a per- 
manent site is not substantially completed 
by September 1, this money will be diverted 
for other purposes. 

The college would serve not only students 
from two Florida counties but would also 
be available to serve the military and civilian 
personnel and their dependents from the 
Eglin Air Force Base. The tuition charges 
to the base population will be the same as 
charged to Florida residents and the school 
will be operated so as to provide night classes 
in order to accommodate military personnel. 

The land involved is not excess to Air Force 
requirements. Normally, the Department of 
the Air Force opposes the enactment of leg- 
islation which provides for the disposal of 
land which is not excess to Air Force require- 
ments. However, it would appear that the 
construction of the proposed junior college in 
the vicinity of Eglin Air Force Base would 
result in substantial benefits to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, since the college would 
offer opportunities for further education to 
Air Force personnel employed there. Ac- 
cordingly, the Department of the Air Force 
interposes no objection to the enactment of 
H. R. 4905. 

Since this land is not excess to the needs 
of the Air Force, it cannot be transferred 
to the General Services Administration for 
disposal and the provisions of the Surplus 
Property Act do not apply. If this act ap- 
plied, the property under most conditions, 
could be transferred to the board of public 
instruction for educational purposes without 
any monetary consideration. 

While an appraisal has not been made, it 
is estimated that the land involved is worth 
about $115,000. The 460,184.36 acres com- 
prising the Eglin Air Force Reservation were 
obtained in the following manner: 


| Amount Acres 
By donation___..-......__ | AEAN N 1, 460. 00 
Public domain 135, 921. 07 
Fee purchase. 224, 972. 93 
Condemnation- 97, 830. 36 
Total. 460, 184. 36 
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It may be seen from the above that the 
Government's investment in the Eglin prop- 
erty is less than $2 per acre. 

The interest of the United States is fully 
protected by providing a reverter clause on 
this land if the land is not used for educa- 
tional purposes. In addition, the Air Force 
will impose conditions in the deed which 
relate to flight easements and absolve the 
United States of any liability for any dam- 
age or diminution in value resulting from 
Government activities carried on at Eglin 
Air Force Base. 

In the absence of specific legislation such 
as this, no authority exists for the convey- 
ance of this land. 


COMMITTEE POSITION 


The committee unanimously 
favorably on the bill. 


FISCAL DATA 


Enactment of the bill will not involve 
the expenditure of any Federal funds. 


DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 


The Department of the Air Force on be- 
half of the Department of Defense, and the 
General Services Administration have sub- 
mitted reports on this legislation interpos- 
ing no objections to its enactment, provided 
it is amended to include certain conditions, 
The bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives adequately covers the conditions 
specified. The departmental letters are 
printed below and hereby made a part of 
this report. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 21, 1965. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Reference is made 
to your request to the Secretary of Defense 
for the views of the Department of Defense 
with respect to H.R. 4905, 89th Congress, a 
bill to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the Federal Government to 
the Board of Public Instruction, Okaloosa 
County, Fla. The Secretary of Defense has 
delegated to the Department of the Air Force 
the responsibility for expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of 
the Air Force shall donate 263.544 acres of 
land located on Eglin Air Force Base to the 
Board of Public Instruction for the County 
of Okaloosa, Fla. The land is to be used 
as a permanent site for the proposed Oka- 
loosa-Walton Junior College. J 

The land involved is not excess to Air 
Force requirements. Normally, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force opposes the enact- 
ment of legislation which provides for the 
disposal of land which is not excess to Air 
Force requirements. However, it would 
appear that the construction of the pro- 
posed junior college in the vicinity of Eglin 
Air Force Base would result in substantial 
benefits to the Department of the Air Force, 
since the college would offer opportunities 
for further education to Air Force personnel 
employed there. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force interposes no objec- 
tion to the enactment of H.R. 4905, pro- 
vided that it is amended to include the 
following conditions: 

(a) That the grantee absolve the United 
States of any liability for any damages or 
diminution in value resulting from Govern- 
ment activities carried on at Eglin Air Force 
Base 


reported 


(b) That any new construction to be 
placed on the subject land will be coordi- 
nated with the military commander of Eglin 
Air Force Base prior to the start of con- 
struction to assure noninterference of the 
proposed construction with Government 
activities on Eglin Air Force Base. 

(c) That the conveyance be subject to 
such other conditions, terms, and stipula- 
tions required by the Secretary of the Air 
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Force to protect the interests of the United 
States. 

Enactment of this measure will result in 
no budgetary requirements within the De- 
partment of Defense. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program, there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this report for the consider- 
ation of the committee. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert H. CHARLES, 

Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 

(Installations and Logistics). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 28, 1965. 
Hon, L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
Department of the Air Force letter of July 
21, 1965, which expressed the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to H.R. 
4905, 89th Congress, a bill to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of the 
Federal Government to the Board of Public 
Instruction, Okaloosa County, Fla. This let- 
ter furnishes supplemental information on 
the status of the real property which would 
be conveyed by the bill discussed in the ref- 
erenced letter. 

While there exists no planned mission for 
the use of the land covered by this bill, it 
would not normally be declared surplus as 
it is an integral part of the Eglin test range 
complex. However, the substantial benefits 
which would accrue to the Department of 
the Air Force and its personnel by reason 
of the establishment of a junior college at 
this location have caused the Department of 
the Air Force, on behalf of the Department 
of Defense, to interpose no objection to the 
enactment of H.R. 4905. 

In addition, no foreseeable Air Force re- 
quirement exists which would result in the 
acquisition of other lands to replace the land 
which would be conveyed by this bill. 

I hope that this information will be use- 
ful. If you should desire additional infor- 
mation, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Lewis E. TURNER, 
Deputy for Installation. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1965. 
Hon, L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1965, requested the views of the 
General Services Administration on H.R. 
4905, 89th Congress, a bill to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of the 
Federal Government to the Board of Public 
Instruction, Okaloosa County, Fla. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of the 
Air Force to donate to the Board of Public In- 
struction for Okaloosa County, Fla., 236.544 
acres for use as a permanent site for Oka- 
loosa-Walton Junior College, subject to the 
condition that if the property is not used for 
such purpose, it shall revert to the United 
States. 

We are informed by the Department of the 
Air Force that this land, a portion of the 
Eglin Air Force Base, is not excess to Air 
Force requirements, but that construction 
of a junior college on the property would re- 
sult in substantial benefit to the Department 
of the Air Force. 

Enactment of the bill would preclude the 
continued use of the property by the Air 
Force and also the opportunity for further 
utilization by other Federal agencies at such 
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time as the property might no longer be 
needed by the Alr Force. Ordinarily GSA 
would object to legislation which would have 
this result. 

If the land were surplus, it could be made 
available for the proposed use under exist- 
ing law, through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, at a public benefit 
discount of up to 100 percent. 

In this instance, however, and in view of 
the advantages pointed out by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, GSA does not object to 
the enactment of H.R. 4905, amended as rec- 
ommended by the Department of the Air 
Force. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that, from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program, there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your commit- 
tee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. Knorr, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the first 
page of the report states in part: 

The purpose of H.R. 4905 is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Air Force to convey 
263.544 acres of land, now a part of the 
Eglin Air Force Base, to the Board of Public 
Instruction for the County of Okaloosa, Fla., 
to provide a permanent site for the Okaloosa- 
Walton Junior College. The conveyance is 
to be without monetary consideration. 


Mr. President, by the very admission 
of the committee, when it writes “with- 
out monetary consideration,” it violates 
the Morse formula. 

Oh, but, say the Senators from Florida, 
if it were surplus, under the special law 
that exists for the disposal of certain 
types of property for educational pur- 
poses, they could get the land. 

It is not surplus. It is not excess. I 
have checked with the Air Force in the 
preparation of my opposition to this bill, 
and I find that the Air Force recognizes 
there are other Federal agencies which, 
if they put this on the excess list, would 
grab it up. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to be a 
party to scuttling another very important 
law; namely, a law in regard to excess 
property which provides that if property 
becomes excess to one agency of Govern- 
ment, the other agencies of the Govern- 
ment should have the first opportunity 
to get that property. 

That is necessary, because it is in the 
taxpayers’ interest. If these other 
agencies do not get this piece of property, 
they will have to purchase property 
somewhere. 

Oh, but it is said, the Air Force wants 
some air rights over the 26342 acres of 
land. 

Mr. President, it does not follow that 
they cannot get air rights over the land 
if some other Government agency takes 
control of it. 

If we can protect the air rights of the 
Air Force with a junior college con- 
structed on this site, we can protect air 
rights with the structures of other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

It is unfortunate for the position of 
the Senators from Florida that this land 
is not surplus. If the Air Force tried to 
declare it excess property, there are other 
Federal agencies which would file a 
claim on it. 

Thus, we are down to the point where 
we are dealing with property which it is 
proposed to give away to the State of 
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Florida, in essence, for a junior college, 
to be a part of the very fine junior col- 
lege system of the State of Florida. 

My answer to the State of Florida is 
that if the State of Florida is interested 
in that piece of property, it should be 
willing to contribute 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value of the prop- 
erty. If they do not do it, then when- 
ever there is Federal property anywhere 
in the United States, and some State or 
county wishes some of that property for 
a community college or any other edu- 
cational institution, they should have the 
same privilege to come and ask that it be 
carved out and given to them, because 
of the precedent set in Okaloosa County 
by this bill. 

Mr. President, this is a remarkable 
piece of land from the standpoint of its 
quantity—that is, 263.5 acres. 

I should like to have the Senators from 
Florida give me a list of junior colleges 
in this country with a campus in excess 
of even 100 or 125 acres. 

Let me say at this point in my argu- 
ment that they are asking for property 
far beyond any reasonable need of a 
campus for a junior college. 

Two hundred and sixty-three and a 
half acres is itself excessive from the 
standpoint of size for a campus, 

But no, they wish it for a junior col- 
lege because they believe that they have 
a good opportunity to get it with Air 
Force backing. 

Like everyone else, I wish to see the 
children of Air Force personnel go to 
college. I also would like to have the 
personnel of the Air Force take adult 
educational programs in our institutions 
of higher learning. But, it does not fol- 
low—and I believe that this is implied in 
the argument of the Senators from Flor- 
ida—that unless this college is located on 
this particular piece of property, then 
the personnel of Eglin Air Force Base and 
their children some way, somehow, will 
be denied educational opportunities. 

Mr. President, that just is not the case. 

I do not like to get myself involved in 
controversies in another Senator’s State; 
but, I have the responsibility of carrying 
out what I consider to be my duty in pro- 
tecting the interests of the taxpayers. 

If the community does not wish to pay 
50 percent. of the appraised fair market 
value, it will not result in the failure of 
Eglin Air Base to have a junior college 
built in close proximity to its base, for I 
have a letter to which I am going to refer 
from another community within 6 or 7 
miles of Eglin Air Base, which is willing 
to donate the land for a junior college 
to serve Eglin Air Base. 

The letter which I have received from 
Mr. Wilbur R. Powell, president of Sta- 
tion WFTW, Vacationland Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., Fort Walton Beach, Fla., dated 
July 28, 1965, is as follows: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I was one of the 
prime movers in an attempt to steal 340 
acres of Government land from Eglin Air 
Force Base by the city of Fort Walton Beach 
for recreational purposes. 

When the bill to transfer the land reached 
the Senate you insisted on an amendment 
requiring Fort Walton Beach to pay full 
market value for the land. The bill became 
law in this form and the appraised value of 
the land was paid in full, 
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This bill was later amended to permit use 
of the property for education purposes also. 

At the time I was in disagreement with 
your viewpoint but have since come to realize 
that Government lands belong to all of the 
people of the United States. 

There is another land grab movement un- 
derway in which the city of Niceville, Fla., 
and the Okaloosa County School Board is 
attempting to obtain several hundred acres 
of land from the same Eglin Air Force Base 
for use as a site for a junior college. 

The main difference between the two deals 
is that the current one affects lands within 
a stone's throw of Eglin main base, which 
might actually be needed for expansion of 
base facilities, while the Fort Walton Beach 
property was detached from the main reser- 
vation and of no military value. 

The “junior college site” property is of 
far greater value than the Fort Walton Beach 
site and I am confident that housing de- 
velopers would be glad to pay from $1,500 
to $2,000 an acre for this land and feel that 
they were getting it ata 8 

The city of Fort Walton Beach has offered 
to give the Okaloosa County School Board 150 
acres of the property it obtained from the 
Government for us as site for this college and 
provide water, sewer, fire, and police protec- 
tion and other municipal services. This 
property is located about 6 or 7 miles from 
property selected and is ideally situated for 
use by the junior college. 

When this bill reaches the Senate I hope 
you will use your considerable influence to 
protect the interests of all the people of the 
United States as you did with the Fort 
Walton Beach bill. 

I have provided you with this information 
in order to ask you for a statement for broad- 
cast news purposes on what your position 
will be when the bill to obtain this Govern- 
ment property reaches the Senate. 

Any cooperation you can give me will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
WILBUR R. POWELL, 
President. 


He now has my statement in my 
speech. 

Mr. President, let us dwell for a mo- 
ment on the argument that this is a 
poverty-stricken town and area. A jun- 
ior college serves the State. It is said 
that this is of aid to the Eglin Air Force 
Base, but those students from the Eglin 
Air Force Base will have to pay the same 
fees as the students from anywhere else. 
When we see that there are other nearby 
resources available for the building of 
that junior college, even the argument of 
convenience to the base evaporates into 
thin air. The issue is, should the owners 
be paid for the property? The property 
is owned by the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

Any argument that is made by my good 
friends from Florida that the taxpayers 
made a good investment is quite irrele- 
vant to the issue here. It is no invest- 
ment if nothing is realized, no matter 
what its value. When property increases 
in value, who should benefit from the in- 
crease? All the taxpayers of the United 
States. When that property is sold, all 
the taxpayers of the United States are 
entitled to receive a fair return for the 
value of the property on market day. 

If the Senator from Florida means 
they are investing in education then I 
say they do that through the many edu- 
cation bills that have been adopted and 
which will be adopted. Let me also point 
out that the bill provides for a reversion- 
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ary clause, and quite properly so. We 
have passed many bills with reversionary 
clauses. The Morse formula applies to 
that situation. That does not make an 
exception to the Morse formula. It 
means that the fair market value of the 
property is that much less, because the 
Federal Government has reserved a part 
of the value of the property. The buyer 
does not get a fee simple title to the prop- 
erty. He gets less than a fee simple title, 
because of the reversionary clause that 
is attached to it. 

Mr. President, under my amendment, 
the State of Florida or the county or the 
school board will not pay 50 percent of 
the appraised fair market value of the 
fee simple title, but 50 percent of the 
appraised value of the property with a 
reversionary clause encumbering it. 

Mr. President, I cannot possibly make 
an exception. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education, I cannot pos- 
sibly agree that this community college 
ought to get two subsidies, one of which 
no other community college will receive. 
I cannot possibly agree that it ought to 
get the land given to it and then it ought 
to get its pro rata share of Federal funds 
under the Higher Education Act, which 
includes the community college section. 

That is not fair. Florida is asking for 
something that Florida is not entitled 
to have. Florida ought to cooperate by 
accepting my amendment to pay for 50 
percent of the appraised fair market 
value. x 

I cannot speak for Florida, and I 
would not attempt to speak for Florida 
if I could. It is for the two Senators 
from Florida to do so. However, as a 
Senator of the United States, it is very 
difficult for me to believe that if the 
State of Florida really wants a junior 
college it would pass up an opportunity 
to put this junior college over at Walton 
Beach, as proposed by Mr. Powell, or 
that it would not be able to raise 50 per- 
cent of the appraised fair market value 
of the property. 

Furthermore, the bill covers, in my 
judgment, a considerable amount of 
acreage in excess of the needs of a junior 
college. I am not raising any objection 
to it, because of the reversionary clause 
that will be attached. I am perfectly 
willing to have them take the 263 acres if 
they pay 50 percent of the appraised 
fair market value. 

I close by saying that not now or at 
any time in the future will I ever make 
an exception to the Morse formula when 
a property involved is owned by the tax- 
payers of the United States and is not 
excess to Federal use. 

So long as the Air Force will not de- 
clare the property excess for Federal 
use, because of the fact that if it does, 
other Federal agencies will make use of 
the property, I think it is only fair that 
the Senate as a whole must respectfully 
say to the two Senators from Florida, 
“You ought to accept the Morse amend- 
ment for 50 percent of the appraised fair 
market value.” I offer that amendment 
now, and ask to have it the pending 
amendment. The amendment is the 
one I always offer on the unanimous- 
consent calendar, and invariably it is 
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provides: 


On the first page, line 4, strike out “donate, 
grant,” and insert grant“. 

On page 2, line 19, immediately after 
“that”, insert the following: (1) the Board 
of Public Instruction for the County of 
Okaloosa, Florida, pay to the United States as 
consideration for the real property conveyed 
an amount equal to 50 per centum of its 
fair market value as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force after appraisal of 
such property; and (2)”. 
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able for that purpose, being one of the 
very old Civil War homestead sites, with 
the old house still on it. 
But, Mr. President, the people of my 
understand 


So I close by saying to my friends from 
Florida that it is with regret that I find 
myself in opposition to them. It is my 
EE 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if there 


the Senate at this time, I move, pursu- 
ant to the order previously entered, t 
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the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock noon 
on Monday next. 


30, 1965, at 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 26, 1965: 
US. MARSHAL 

Dale C. Stone, of Indiana, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the southern district of Indiana for 
the term of 4 years vice Robert A. ONeal, 
resigned. 

Exrort-Imporr Bank or WASHINGTON 

Hobart Taylor, Jr., of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Eugene P. Foley, of Minnesota, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. (New posi- 
tion.) 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 

Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Ninth Session of the General Con- 
ference of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

The following-named persons to be alter- 
mate representatives of the United States of 
America to the Ninth Session of the General 
Conference of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency: 

Henry DeWolf Smyth, of New Jersey. 

John Gorham Palfrey, of New York. 

James T. Ramey, of Illinois. 

Verne B. Lewis, of Maryland. 

Kenneth Holum, of South Dakota. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 26, 1965: 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Lillie T. Dixon, Hatchechubbee. 
Ocie C. Wingard, Jr., Prattville. 
Odessa M. Smith, River View. 
Gladys S. Coleman, Sawyerville. 
Annibel E. Gartman, Wilmer. 
ALASKA 
Karol D. Nelson, Anchor Point. 
Louise F. Grys, Healy Fork. 
Harold Bremner, Yakutat. 
ARIZONA 
Harold L. McDonald, Window Rock, 
ARKANSAS 
Thomas C. Barnett, Altheimer. 
Waymon G. Villines, Jasper. 


James H. Fletcher. Cardiff-by-the-Sea. 
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Salley G. Sterner, Anna Maria. 

Warren W. Hartman, Jr., New Port Richey. 
GEORGIA 

David E. McCollum, Armuchee. 

William D. Porterfield, Gomer, 

John L. Callaway, Cov. 

Otis L. Overby, Fortson. 

Kathleen W. Voyles, Maysville. 

John T. Collins, Jr., Pelham. 

Alleene E. Woodcock, Pooler, 

IDAHO 

Donald B. Yancey, Moore. 

Donald G. Zigler, Rathdrum. 
ILLINOIS 

James R. Ott, Hillsboro. 

John A. Bennett, Kansas. 

Floyd E. Lacey, Milton. 

G. Arnold Roquet, New Windsor. 

Martha K. Webster, Palatine. 
INDIANA 

James F. Artley, Bristol. 

Lowell F. Luking, Connersville. 


Philip L. Givan, Milan. 
Lionel H. Whitehead, Nabb. 
Mary E. Nemyer, Selma. 


IOWA 


Ralph R. Ramsey, Manilla. 


Charles H. Tilley, Quitman. 
James F. Baxter, Ruston. 


Verne L. Elliott, Elk Rapids. 
Paul A. Jorgensen, Parma, 


MINNESOTA 
Charles T. Appleby, Center City. 
e: Clarksfield. 


Gordon J. Powers, Dawson. 


Ray. 
George R. Kautio, South Haven. 
John H. Vahle, Tracy. 
Clifton E. Brevik, Twin Valley. 
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Frederick V. Lilleboe, Wendell. 
Winton M. Logan, Zumbrota. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Richard A. Jermyn, Handsboro. 
Walter D. Heslep, Indianola. 
Robert E. Dobbs, Mantee. 
MISSOURI 
Billy J. Riddle, Hamilton. 
Jesse E. Fairfax, La Monte. 
LaVerne Henderson, Lonedell. 
Harold I. Beasley, Naylor. 
Ray E. Forgey, Ozark. 
Billy G. Cox, Platte City. 
James A. Wheatley, Rich Hill. 


NEBRASKA 


Lawrence E. Wozniak, Fullerton. 
Clarence J. Heywood, Hooper. 
Oscar D. Marrs, Merriman. 

Don D. Leibert, Sargent. 

Daniel C. Hoch, South Sioux City. 


NEVADA 
Ella I. McKay, Eureka. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Alfred J. Collins, Salem. 


NEW JERSEY 


Ruth E. Schreiber, Adelphia. 
Doris M. DaKay, Delaware. 
Geraldine B. Grois, Franklin Park. 
William J. Nawrocki, Hackensack. 
Alice S. Mulvey, Landing. 

Edwin Zdanowicz, Rochelle Park. 


NEW YORK 


Leslie Landino, Atlanta. 

Jean N. Van Kleeck, Cragsmoor. 
Vito A. Botticello, Irving. 

Louis S. Rosenberg, Katonah. 

Greta L. Miller, Mellenville. 

Charles Germeck, Miller Place. 
Samuel J. Mitchell, Montauk. 
Michael J. Hanley, Jr., Newton Falls. 
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David E. Lee, Norwich. 
Elbert S. Blakney, Pine Plains. 
Elizabeth C. Hancock, Sanitaria Springs. 
John F. Campion, Saranac Lake. 
John J. Cummings, Tonawanda. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Thomas W. Cahoon, Swanquarter. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Robert M. Jesswein, Beulah. 
Elsie V. Barden, Noonan. 
Theodore C. Ochsner, Tuttle. 
OHIO 
Donald E. Hickman, Amanda. 
Stanley E. Rolfe, Bainbridge. 
Lucille I. Pasicka, Harrisburg. 
Rhoderic G. Mills, New Lexington. 
Robert C. Ladd, Pemberville. 
Joseph E. Binni, Powhatan Point. 
Lee J. Lare, Venedocia, 
OKLAHOMA 
George P. Loch, Calvin. 
Cecil W. Mackey, Dover. 
William C. Hibler, Hammon, 
Ira C. Guinn, Tryon. 
Ray H. Belitz, Wellston. 
OREGON 
Milton C. Cobb, Estacada. 
Glenn E. Ross, Harrisburg. 
Lynn C. Ranney, Pendleton. 
Lincoln F. Swain, Reedsport. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Steve Dmetruk, Bessemer. 
Richard D. Hetrick, Easton. 
Wayne L. Balthaser, Hamburg. 
Joseph L. Kelly, Jr., Narberth. 
Mary B. Defibaugh, New Kingstown. 
Vivian L. Martin, Sheakleyville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Joseph J. Brant, Ulmers. 
B. Lewis Barnett, Woodruff. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Charles R. Kingsbury, Martin. 

Mildred A. Lanz, St. Francis. 
TENNESSEE 

Mary B. Marlin, Christiana. 

TEXAS 

Faye W. Cate, Blackwell. 

Arduth B. Been, Carbon. 

Jack C. Shadowens, De Berry. 

Jack E. Berry, Overton. 

J. Edward Dangler, Seabrook. 

William E. Morrow, Stanton. 

Stella C. Kidd, Winona. 


VERMONT 


Alfred S. Crowley, Healdville. 
Bruce G. McGregor, West Burke. 
VIRGINIA 

Jack D. Pollock, Crozet. 

Earl C. Wise, Mount Crawford. 

L. Harold Hutchinson, Rocky Mount. 

Wilbur I. Adams, State Farm. 
WASHINGTON 

Mary A. Lang, Cathlamet. 

Elvin T. Van Slyke, Graham. 

Agnes C. Koukal, Moclips. 

Charles W. Arnold, Neah Bay. 

William H. Aaron, Oroville. 

Raymond R. Brandstrom, Stanwood, 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Eddie V. Kessinger, Athens. 

Wilbur R. Bond, Harpers Ferry. 

Andrew W. Finley, New Martinsville. 
‘WISCONSIN 

Edward Wolfarth, Camp Lake. 

William E. Schmidt, Downing. 

Leighton R. Reynolds, Elcho. 

Arthur A. Wellner, Hancock. 

Owen M. Haugom, Milton Junction. 

Donald H. Walter, Rio Creek. 


WYOMING 
Opal E. Backer, Midwest. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Why Does Not Economy Begin at Home? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the situation in the Post Office Depart- 
ment is unbelievable indeed. Each day, 
my attention is called to some new and 
outrageous example of inefficiency. Just 
a few weeks ago, I called to the attention 
of my colleagues the incredible disap- 
pearance in the mails of over a half- 
million dollars worth of coin “proof se 
produced by the US. Treasury. 
was a prime example of the gross in- 
competency with which our Post Office 
Department is presently being operated. 

While Post Office Department officials 
contend they are taking steps to improve 
our mail service, the record is to the 
contrary. 

My distinguished colleague on the 
other side of the aisle, the Honorable 
GEORGE SHIPLEY, of Illinois, recently 
made some very pointed comments about 
economy in the Post Office Department. 
They were reprinted in the Omaha 
Postal Clerk and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to enter this article in the RECORD. 


The article follows: 


DEPARTMENT ATTACKED BY ILLINOIS 
CONGRESSMAN 

The following article appeared in the Nixie 
local 239, Springfield, III. 

(What Representative Suretey thinks of 
the mail service. Reprinted by permission 
of Gene Callahan, Illinois State Register po- 
litical reporter.) 

U.S. Representative GEORGE SHIPLEY, of 
Olney, has leveled severe criticism at the 
administration of Postmaster General John 
Gronouski for a Post Office decision to con- 
solidate seven rural mail routes in SHIPLEY’s 
23d District. Here are excerpts from SHIP- 
Lxv's attack: 

“Recently the Post Office Department an- 
nounced it was going to cut some of the ex- 
penses within the Department and there 
would be a great savings to the taxpayers. 

“It appears the Postmaster General is fall- 
ing into the same old trap of the Washington 
bureaucrats in deciding where these savings 
should be made. It seems it is customary 
when the bureaucrats in Washington decide 
on savings, it is always savings someplace 
where it does not affect them.” 

SHIPLEY goes on to tell of his trip to 
Gronouski's office to complain of the cut in 
rural service. 

“When I drove down to the Department, I 
pulled in front of the building which has 
a long drive about 500 feet long. This drive 
was filled to capacity with limousines and 
Cadillacs equipped with telephones and 
chauffeurs. But to the Postmaster General it 
is not a waste of money when you invest it 


in Cadillacs and limousines which are for the 
Department executives to travel around 
Washington and the country at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

“There is a limousine for the Postmaster 
General, one medium sedan for the Deputy 
Postmaster General and three medium and 
six light sedans for the various other postal 
executives. These are just for traveling 
around the District of Columbia. Nor was 
it a waste of funds for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to have ankle deep, plush carpeting and 
a reclining lounge chair in his office. 

“The Department administrative staff in 
Washington numbers 1,498 and they have re- 
quested 266 new employees for fiscal year 
1966. 

“The Postmaster General wants to cut 
down on the little rural route jobs which pay 
about $4,000 to $5,000 a year, but he certainly 
doesn’t think it is wasteful when he requests 
266 additional employees for his office. I 
can't figure out how he thinks he is saving 
the taxpayers money when he takes em- 
ployees out of the rural areas and surrounds 
himself with new employees in the District 
of Columbia, where there are far too many 
employees already. If cuts are to be made, 
they should be made in Washington and not 
in rural areas. 

“There would be more economy in Goy- 
ernment if people in Washington, such as 
the Postmaster General, would do away with 
air-conditioned Cadillacs, chauffeurs, tele- 
phones in cars, red carpets and lounge chairs. 
Frankly, they could do away with a chauf- 
feured Cadillac and there would be a lot less 
cost to the taxpayers than doing away with 
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a rural route that we need. The air-condi- 
tioned, chauffeured limousines are not essen- 
tial but the rural routes of America are.” 

Surptexy and Gronouski are both Demo- 
crats, 

The above concludes the portion quoted 
from the Nixie. We in the State of Nebraska 
and local 11 are well aware of the waste in 
regional and top departmental offices, Re- 
cently four or five top Wichita regional offi- 
cials came to Omaha to present the curtall- 
ment proposal to local 11 people. Then sev- 
eral weeks later a three- or four-man delega- 
tion from Wichita traveled the State of Ne- 
braska telling the different communities 
about the sectional center concept. Accord- 
ing to one Federationist in an outside town 
nothing was mentioned about the removal of 
RPO cars from the trains. My question is 
how much did the per diem and travel cost 
these men. The total savings for the Depart- 
ment in the proposal was less than $2,500. 


New Coinage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday I had the honor to 
witness the manufacture of the one-mil- 
lionth pound of clad metal for our new 
coins. 

The ceremony took place at the Metals 
and Controls Division of Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc., in Attleboro, Mass. It 
marked the first stage of a large contract 
that will not only transform our coinage 
system but will prove to the world the 
usefulness and serviceability of clad 
metals. 

Already clad metals are contained in 
every household, every automobile, every 
TV set and every radio, but all this seems 
only the beginning of a dramatic expan- 
sion of the use of such metals in every 
phase of American life. 

We were particularly pleased to have 
as guest of honor at this ceremony my 
colleague from western Massachusetts, 
Congressman Su.vio O. CONTE. I ask 
unanimous consent that a portion of his 
speech be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN SN Vio O. CONTE 

Today when I can see the results of a pro- 
tracted legislative battle, I am satisfied that 
all the long hours of study, meetings, de- 
bates and speeches were worth every minute 
of the effort expended. 

Today we stand at the end of a long and 
tortuous road and at the beginning of a 
new era. I look back on my call for a new 
system of coinage for this country, which I 
first made more than 3 years ago—a coin- 
age system that would break the tie of de- 
pendence upon an ever more critical supply 
of silver. We all look back on the tradition 
of silver coins. That tradition could be 
traced back to 1792, but today had become a 
luxury that we simply could no longer afford. 
We all look back on periods of serious coin 
shortages, of doubling and redoubling our 
annual coin production, of working our mints 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and still not 


bringing the supply of coins in line with the 
demand for them. 


More importantly, for Metals and Controls, 
for the people of Attleboro, for all of Massa- 
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chusetts, and this country, we are looking 
ahead today. We are looking forward to a 
new system of coins that will fulfill their 
primary function—that of a circulating 
medium of exchange. We are moving away 
from the hoarders and speculators who 
sought to make a private profit on the silver 
market by holding our coins as a source of 
silver. 

We can see ahead that the new production 
of silver will now be available for the in- 
dustrial and defense needs of that metal. 
These needs are critical to the security of 
our country and the very life’s blood of many 
manufacturers, including the fine silver- 
smiths of Massachusetts and all New England. 

We are indeed fortunate to have the world's 
largest producer of clad metals right here 
in Attleboro. Metals and Controls has, to a 
large extent, made possible the removal of 
the shackles of silver on our coinage system. 
Calling upon the experience gained over half 
a century, the answer to the many faceted 


problem of finding an up-to-date, workable . 


new coinage material was found in the 
adoption of the materials systems concept 
pioneered by Metals and Controls. 

You have a demanding new $30 million 
customer in the Bureau of the Mint. But 
I assure you that their praise for a job well 
done will not be outweighed by their de- 
mands. I understand that Metals and Con- 
trols has already been dubbed the “glamour” 
division of Texas Instruments after receiving 
the largest contract in the history of your 
parent company. But we are celebrating 
only one of the many applications for clad 
metal that the near future holds. 

I am especially pleased that bright new 
prospects are ahead, not only for our coins 
but for you here at Metals and Controls, the 
people of Attleboro and all of Massachusetts. 
Through your research and development ef- 
forts and your unsullied reputation for jobs 
well done, you have brought home to Massa- 
chusetts a real boon in terms of new employ- 
ment and bolstering the economy of the 
State. As the new dimes and quarters begin 
circulating, I, and many others across this 
country, will be reminded daily of the con- 
tribution you have made, following in the 
tradition of achievement everyone has come 
to expect of Bay Staters, 


Federal Government and Washington: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the uninformed partnership of the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Washington in keeping gambling illegal 
in Washington and thus making gam- 
bling's lucrative profits available to the 
underworld. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover 
in Washington came to $30 million. 
More significant—and more menacing— 
is Washington’s illegal gambling activ- 
ity. Testimony before the McClellan 
Committee indicated that off-track bet- 
ting comes to about $50 billion annually 
throughout the Nation, with this figure 
accounting for only some 42 percent of 
the national annual illegal gambling 
total, which would thus be $120 billion. 
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On a population basis, illegal gambling in 
Washington would come to about $1.92 
billion a year so that Washington is 
really a lucrative stamping ground for 
the syndicate. The mob cuts itself 10 
percent of the illegal gambling take 
which means that they must be prosper- 
ing mightily in Washington. Govern- 
ment-run gambling would siphon these 
moneys from mob treasuries 
gambling revenues to work for the 
people. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a national or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of Wash- 
ington would wake up to social and 
financial reality, it would legalize, regu- 
late and control gambling so that the 
gambling urge of the people of Wash- 
ington could be made to work for rather 
than against society. 


Mexico Sugar Lobbyist’s Attack 
Unwarranted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
hearings on the extension of the Sugar 
Act last week, Mr. Oscar Chapman pre- 
sented a statement before the House 
Committee on Agriculture requesting 
sugar quotas for Mexico. In his state- 
ment to the Agriculture Committee, Mr. 
Chapman suggested that our domestic 
sugar production should be reduced, pre- 
sumably so that Mexico could have an 
increased share of the U.S. sugar market. 

I took exception to many of the state- 
ments that Mr. Chapman made in his 
presentation, because there is no justifi- 
e for the line of reasoning he pur- 
sued. 

I therefore include my responding 
statement during the course of the sugar 
hearings, to appear at this point in the 
Rxconp: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CATHERINE 
May or WASHINGTON, REGARDING STATE- 
MENT OF OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, ON BEHALF OF 
ASSOCIATION OF SUGAR PRODUCERS OF MEXICO 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE OF 
THE U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES ON 
HR. 10496, To AMEND AND EXTEND THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE Sucar Acr or 1948, as 
AMENDED 


Mr. Chairman, I have read and reread the 
statement of the representative of the Mexi- 
can sugar industry, Mr. Oscar Chapman, and 
my reaction is one of shocked surprise. 

In the first place, I question Mr. Chap- 
man’s wisdom in including in his statement, 
as a representative of a foreign sugar indus- 
try, a wholly unwarranted, unprovoked, 
grossly unfair, and gratuitous attack on 
American sugar producers. I should like to 
remind Mr. Chapman and the Association of 
Sugar Producers of Mexico, who hired him 
to represent the association before this com- 
mittee, that the Sugar Act is domestic legis- 
lation of the United States of America, and 
that the Mexican sugar industry has a place 
at this table only at the sufferance of the 
U.S. Congress. It is indeed poor manners, 
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to say the least, for any foreign interests to 
make a plea for a preferential place in this 
market by launching an attack on American 
producers—which Mr. Chapman, as spokes- 
man for Mexico, has done. Certainly, as far 
as I am concerned, it has prejudiced his case 
with me, as a member of this committee. 

Secondly, I cannot allow Mr. Chapman's 
testimony to go unchallenged in the record 
of this hearing. 

The first obvious inaccuracy occurs very 
early in his testimony, where he says that the 
administration bill contains “provisions for 
a substantial increase in domestic produc- 
tion.” This is not true. The truth is that 
under the terms of this bill our domestic 
producers will have to reduce their produc- 
tion, and not increase it. The temporarily 
increased marketing rights which the bill 
provides for the domestic beet and mainland 
cane producers would enable them to market, 
gradually, in an orderly manner, the addi- 
tional sugar they produced in response to 
the request of the U.S. Government. 

Our Government asked for more domestic 
production, may I remind you, when foreign 
producers failed to meet their obligations to 
this market. But this bill anticipates re- 
duced, not expanded, domestic production. 
Both domestic beet and mainland cane pro- 
ducers have already taken acreage cuts this 
year, and further cuts are anticipated for 
next year, under the terms of this bill. Mr. 
Chapman, therefore, is mistaken when he 
says that the administration bill contains 
“provisions for a substantial increase in 
domestic production.” 

Equally misleading are Mr. Chapman's 
attempts, by questionable use of statistics, 
to show that domestically produced sugar 
costs American consumers more than foreign- 
produced sugar. He completely ignores the 
fact that in the same markets domestically 
produced beet sugar never sells for more and 
usually sells for less than refined cane sugar 
made from imported raw sugar. He also com- 
pletely ignores the obligations the American 
producer must meet in order to qualify for 
the conditional payments which Mr. Chap- 
man calls a “subsidy.” American producers 
must pay minimum wages, established by 
the Government, to the workers in their 
fields. They must not hire any child labor. 
They must comply with acreage restrictions, 
and they must meet other stringent require- 
ments. He fails to point out that the Mex- 
ican sugar industry, although receiving the 
United States price, is not obligated by the 
Sugar Act to meet any of the requirements 
the domestic producers must meet in order 
to receive that price. The Sugar Act does 
not require Mexican producers to pay mini- 
mum wages to their workers or to comply 
with any of the other restrictive provisions 
which apply to the domestic industry. 

Mr. Chapman also ignores the very basic 
fact that every pound of sugar produced in 
the United States, on American farms, in 
American factories, adds to the economic 
strength of our Nation, while every pound 
of sugar we buy from Mexico or any other 
foreign country diminishes the employment 
of Americans and adds to our balance of pay- 
ments problem. If Mr. Chapman is going to 
draw from statistics on the balance of trade 
between the United States and Mexico, he 
should use the full statistics which reflect 
such Mexican income as tourist expenditures 
of American citizens in Mexico, and should 
not insult this committee with partial refer- 
ences to trade between the two countries. 

In addition, Mr. Chapman has ignored the 
fact that Mexico has not been among those 
foreign countries in which production of 
sugar is a main source of national income as 
is the case with many foreign suppliers of 
raw sugar to the United States. Mexico 
enjoys many other potential exports to the 
United States. 
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In Mr. Chapman's sudden concern for the 
state of the U.S. Treasury, I am surprised 
that he did not propose reinstatement of an 
import fee on foreign sugar—which the ad- 
ministration some months ago said it would 
include in its sugar legislation recommenda- 
tions, but which the administration aban- 
doned under pressure from Mexico and other 
foreign countries. In the absence of such a 
suggestion by Mr. Chapman, his attempt at 
promoting equity seems strangely out of 
place. 

Particularly strange is his statement in 
view of the fact that Mr. Chapman is a 
former Secretary of the Interior. As such, 
he should know—and I am sure he really 
does know full well—the importance of the 
beet sugar industry to reclamation projects 
of the west, and to American agriculture 
in all areas where it is produced. Mr. Chap- 
man surely knows that the United States has 
been making heavy expenditures in an effort 
to reduce production of surplus crops. He 
surely knows that if American farmers can- 
not grow sugarbeets they must turn to other 
crops which may be in surplus. When 
American farmers are allowed to increase 
sugarbeet plantings, they can divert acre- 
ages of surplus crops. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that at least some 
of my colleagues share my view that Mr. 
Chapman, by the very nature of his un- 
warranted and nonfactual statement, has 
not helped Mexico’s request for a larger share 
of the U.S. sugar market. 


The Case of the Supersecret 
Superhighway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made a strong protest to the Bureau of 
Public Roads against a plan of Gov. 
Otto Kerner to relocate a long stretch 
of Interstate Highway 55 in Illinois. 

The Governor wants to abandon plans 
for upgrading a 118-mile segment of 
U.S. Highway 66—the heaviest traveled 
route in Illinois—and build a new high- 
way swinging east to serve a $259 million 
plant which Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
plans to build at Hennepin, III. 

The Governor’s proposal is a rank 
case of sectional favoritism to benefit a 
single industry in callous disregard for 
the needs of other parts of the State and 
the national interest. 

The Kerner curve, as the Bloomington 
Pantagraph aptly dubs it, would carry 
Interstate 55 in a wide arc away from the 
U.S. 66 corridor—the most direct route 
between Chicago, the Nation’s second 
city, and St. Louis, the gateway to the 
Southwest. 

It would increase the Interstate 55 
mileage between the two cities 30 to 40 
miles. 

In advancing his plan the Governor 
put off for the indefinite future any 
action on the modern highway needs of 
Decatur—now Illinois’ third biggest city 
outside Chicago. The Interstate System 
was designated to link every city in the 
country with a population of 50,000 or 
more. Decatur, which grew from 78,000 
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in 1960 to an estimated 85,022 in 1964, is 
the only such city in Illinois left off the 
Interstate System. 

Governor Kerner’s public works di- 
rector, Francis Lorenz, admits that the 
Interstate 55 realinement has been in 
the works for 3 years but that Decatur 
never was considered for a highway 
relocation. 

The State’s decision was a closely 
guarded secret until August 10 when the 
Governor disclosed it simultaneously 
with transmission of the formal proposal 
to the Springfield regional office of the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 

The story that has since unfolded 
could be titled The Case of the Super- 
secret Superhighway.” I will give the 
Governor and his highway department 
credit for one thing; this was the best 
kept secret in Illinois since the first 
nuclear chain reaction under Chicago's 
Stagg Field in 1942. 

I am glad to say that the Federal 
Highway Administrator, Rex M. Whit- 
ton, has expressed his agreement on the 
need for public hearings before a final 
decision by the Federal Bureau. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include copies of my correspondence 
with Mr. Whitton: 


Mr. Rex M. WHITTON, 

Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wurrron: Gov. Otto Kerner has 
approved a plan for a radical realinement 
of Interstate Highway 55 in Illinois. The 
I-55 designation was awarded 9 years ago to 
the direct Chicago-St. Louis corridor that 
follows the route of U.S. Highway 66—the 
heaviest traveled highway in Illinois and one 
of the busiest in the United States. It has 
long been recognized as the shortest route 
between the Nation's second and third larg- 
est cities, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

I understand that the Governor's proposal 
is contained in a letter from Mr. Virden E. 
Staff, chief engineer of the Illinois Division 
of Highways, to Mr. C. F. Monnier, division 
engineer of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
in Springfield. The plan calls for diversion 
of Interstate funds from more than 130 miles 
of the U.S. 66 corridor from a point south 
of Lincoln, III., to the intersection of I-55 
and I-80 west of Joliet. The diverted funds 
would be used to build a new interstate seg- 
ment from south of Lincoln to a connection 
with I-80 near Peru, II. 

As presented to the public the plan was 
deceptive. It was not made clear that a 
major rerouting of I-55 is being proposed. It 
Was presented as a mere diversion of funds 
between highway segments. Insufficient em- 
phasis was given to the fact that the affected 
U.S. 66 segment actually will be taken off 
the Interstate System if the Governor's plan 
goes through. No mention was made of the 
fact that the I-55 designation will go to the 
new north-south leg. I am informed that 
the present interstate highway from La- 
Salle-Peru to the Joliet area will carry the 
dual designation of I-55 and I-80. 

Most serious of all, is the apparently well- 
founded report that the plan is the result 
of a deal with a major steel producer. The 
following is from a news article in the Au- 
gust 11, 1965, issue of the Decatur Daily 
Review: 

“Theodore F. Morf, deputy chief highway 
engineer, said the proposed new route ful- 
fills commitments made Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., to locate a $259 million plant near 
the small town of Hennepin on the Illinois 
River.” 


Aucust 13, 1965. 
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The people of Illinois are entitled to know 
the nature of these commitments. The 
Governor’s plan will have an adverse impact 
on scores of communities and hundreds of 
individual business enterprises in Illinois. A 
thorough investigation of the reasons for this 
ill-considered decision should be made. 
These are some of the other questions that 
remain to be answered: 

1. The Interstate System was designed to 
link the Nation’s major cities by direct 
limited access freeways. How can this pur- 
pose be served by the Governor's proposal 
which lengthens the most direct interstate 
route between Chicago and St. Louis by at 
least 30 miles? 

2. The 1965 cost estimate for completing 
the Interstate System, which the Secretary 
of Commerce submitted to Congress, repre- 
sents an increase of $5.8 billion over the 1961 
estimate, To what extent will the proposed 
Interstate 55 diversion further increase the 
cost, bearing in mind the need to build a 
new bridge over the Ilinois River near 
Hennepin? 

3. The Illinois Division of Highways argues 
that the proposal affords access to the ex- 
panding industrial development between 
Peoria and Springfield and provides a free- 
Way connection between Chicago and Peoria. 
But it removes Bloomington, Pontiac, Dwight 
and numerous smaller communities from 
I-55. Isn't this a case of sectional favor- 
itism? 

4. Won’t it also adversely affect already 
committed operators of service stations, 
motels, restaurants and other businesses the 
entire length of Interstate 55 by making it 
less attractive to interstate travelers in com- 
petition with other planned interstate con- 
nections between St. Louis and Chicago? 

5. Part of the U.S. 66 route the State pro- 

to remove from the Interstate System 
is a 33-mile segment between Interstate 80 
and Gardner, III., which already has been 
built to interstate standards with 90 per- 
cent Federal, 10 percent State funds. How 
does the State propose to reimburse the In- 
terstate System for this mileage which reverts 
to the primary highway system on which 
Federal-State costs are split 50-50? 

6. Because of the design changes that will 
have to be made and the public hearings that 
Federal law requires, to what extent will this 
proposal delay completion of Interstate 55 
in Illinois? 

I am convinced, Mr. Administrator, that 
this plan is disruptive of the Interstate Sys- 
tem. It proposes to transform the shortest 
Chicago-St. Louis route into a freeway that 
Meanders over east-central Illinois, prin- 
cipally to benefit a single industry. I urge 
you to reject it promptly. However, if you 
do feel that it should be given considera- 
tion, I ask that you direct the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads to conduct a public hearing 
at which all interests affected by the Gov- 
ernor's decision will have full opportunity 
to express their views. 
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I shall look forward to an early reply to 

this request. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER. 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WILLIAM L, SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPRINGER: Your August 13 letter 
opposing a proposed realinement of Inter- 
state Highway 55 in Illinois was received at 
the same time as an advanced copy of the 
State's proposal transmitted by our field offi- 
ces. I can do little more at this time than 
acknowledge such a realinement has been 
proposed by the State since our review of it 
is just getting underway. 

I have read with interest your statements 
and the questions you raise. Our review will 
be directed toward them, but I do not believe 
we should summarily reject the proposal. 

We are receiving a number of expressions 
on this matter some of which also suggest 
public hearings. I agree with that principle 
and am urging the State of Illinois to sched- 
ule informational meetings on the proposed 
change. 

I appreciate receiving your views and assure 
you no hasty action is in the offing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rex M. WHITTON, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 


Molotov Cocktails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am pre- 
paring legislation that will make the use 
or possession of a Molotov cocktail a 
Federal offense subject to very severe 
penalties. 

One has but to look at the great dev- 
astation in Los Angeles to realize the 
fearsome consequences of its use. It was 
found here that there was no adequate 
means of defense against this bomb when 
it was in the hands of anyone bent on 
destruction. 

The ingredients necessary to create a 
Molotov cocktail are readily available to 
anyone. A glass container, an inflam- 
mable fluid and a rag wick are the only 
things required. 

Just a few men, armed with Molotov 
cocktails could cause more damage to a 
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city than a major bombing raid. Anyone 
traveling by air over that section of Los 
Angeles that was subject to the riot 
would believe that here indeed was a 
bombed-out area. The major share of 
the 787 damaged and 209 totally demol- 
ished buildings there were destroyed by 
the use of these homemade bombs. 

I believe that the enactment of a law, 
containing strong penalties against their 
use or possession would have a sobering 
effect on those criminals who are consid- 
ering the use of such a destructive weap- 
on. 

Many police officials have stated that 
they consider large riots as armed insur- 
rections and thus outside of their juris- 
diction. They believe that these mass 
violence efforts should be handled by 
State or Federal troops. It has been 
demonstrated that in most cases local 
police forces cannot cope with the riots 
that have taken place in our major cities. 

I certainly agree with President John- 
son that these throwers of the Molotov 
cocktail are destroyers of constitutional 
rights and liberties. 

I have been told that a dozen men 
could practically level the city of Wash- 
ington with just a few dollars’ worth of 
these destructive bombs. 

Criminally inclined people usually 
strike where they feel that the repercus- 
sions are the lightest. I believe that we 
should emphasize to them now that civil 
disobedience accompanied by violence 
will be met head on and that the creators 
of such violence will be severely penal- 
ized. Such a warning is necessary now. 

We certainly have demonstrated that 
reforms of proven abuses or inequalities 
can be handled through legislative proc- 
ess. I have consistently supported all 
those measures that have been pointed 
toward this end. 

The people of our Nation certainly 
should possess security against the at- 
tacks of the criminal. Only the most 
severe penalties will deter criminal riot- 
ers who would take over our cities 
through fire, caused by the Molotov 
cocktail. 

I would suggest that a conference be 
called of all officials concerned with the 
control of riots. This conference to con- 
sist of local officials, State Governors 
and Federal officials. Such a conference 
could submit plans that could call for 
immediate action against lawless riot- 
ers. These defiers of the law must be 
warned that a state of violence will not 
be tolerated in this country. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Audusr 30, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used this verse of the Scriptures: 
Daniel 11: 32: The people that know God 
shall be strong. 


Almighty God, in this moment of 
prayer, may we he girded with courage 
and power to discharge faithfully those 
tasks and responsibilities which we can- 
not escape or evade, but which challenge 
and demand the consecration of our 
noblest manhood and womanhood. 


We gratefully acknowledge that in Thy 
divine providence Thou hast chosen and 
entrusted our beloved country with a 
unique and very important mission in the 
arena of universal history and in the life 
of all mankind. 

Grant that all who are engaged in the 
business of statecraft may be used by 
Thee in making a distinct and signifi- 
cant contribution to the cause of peace 
and good will. 

May we daily be inspired with a new 
appreciation of the worth and dignity of 
human life, its origin and destiny, and 
its glorious capacities and possibilities. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, August 26, 1965, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its elerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 496. An act to designate lock and dam 
3 on the Cape Fear River, N.C., as the Wil- 
liam O. Huske lock and dam. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
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in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8715. An act to authorize a contribu- 
tion by the United States to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R.728. An act to amend section 510 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendment 
to the above-entitled bill, requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. Brewster, Mr. PROUTY, 
and Mr. DOMINICK to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S.936. An act to establish in the State of 
Michigan the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore, and for other purposes; 

S. 1459. An act to amend the Federal Power 
Act, as amended, in respect of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission over 
cooperatives financed by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration; and 

S. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to allow the 
showing in the United States of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency film “John F. Kennedy 
Years of Lightning, Day of Drums.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
to a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 5280. An act to provide for exemp- 
tions from the antitrust laws to assist in 
saf ing the balance of payments posi- 
tion of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1966 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 9221) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
MAHON, SIKES, WHITTEN, FLOOD, THOMAS, 
MCFALL, LIPSCOMB, LAIRD, MINSHALL, and 
Bow. 


TRIBUTE TO LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the eleva- 
tion of Larry O’Brien to the President’s 
Cabinet will bring joy to all of us who 
have had the opportunity to know and 
work with this outstanding American. 
If ever a promotion was earned this one 
was. Larry O’Brien has brought new 
dimensions to the congressional liaison 
office in the White House. No one in the 
Government has played a more impor- 
tant role in the implementation of the 
great legislative programs of President 
Kennedy and President Johnson. He 
has been an invaluable lieutenant of both 
Presidents and he has been a tremendous 
assistance to the leaders of the Congress. 
Certainly he has done much for me, and 
I shall be forever grateful to him. 

Larry O’Brien has rare talents. He is 
dedicated, determined, tenacious, indus- 
trious, and knowledgeable. He is a man 
of character and principle. He is loved 
by all who know him. I for one regret 
to see Larry O’Brien leave the White 
House. I will miss him. But I am de- 
lighted in the honor and the new oppor- 
tunities which the President has be- 
stowed upon him. 

Mrs. Albert and I extend our heartiest 
congratulations to him and to his lovely 
wife Elva, and to their son, Larry, Jr. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT], has taken this time to 
congratulate President Lyndor. B. John- 
son for his appointment of Lawrence F. 
O'Brien to the great position as Postmas- 
ter General of the United States. I join 
him in the sentiments he has expressed 
and the best wishes he extends in behalf 
of Mrs. Albert and himself to Mr. and 
Mrs. O’Brien. As majority leader of the 
House of Representatives, the able gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has become 
acutely aware of the splendid and out- 
standing job that Larry O’Brien has done 
as special assistant to the President of 
the United States for congressional af- 
fairs. Iam aware, too, of the friendship 
that has developed between them and the 
regard their wives hold for each other. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, Presi- 
dent Johnson has made a magnificent 
choice in designating Larry O’Brien as 
Postmaster General. On many public 
occasions, the President has cited the 
effective and thorough performance of 
his top congressional aia. His gen- 
erosity in Praise of Larry O’Brien’s ef- 
forts and his reasons for elevating him 
to this exalted Cabinet post spell out 
warmly and persuasively his high regard 
for him and his keen desire to keep Mr. 
O’Brien in the service of the United 
States. In announcing his choice, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

To succeed John Gronouski as Postmaster 
General, I have chosen a man widely recog- 
nized as a talented and ardent practitioner 
of government—a skilled manager and orga- 
nizer whose endless capacity for work and 
clear vision of the greater public good have 
earned him immense respect and affection: 
special assistant to the President for con- 
gressional relations, Lawrence F. O'Brien. 

Larry O Brien's credentials are as impres- 
sive as the job of Postmaster General is 
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demanding. His appointment recognized 
merit and demonstrated ability in govern- 
ment. A veteran of 3 years in the Army, 
he was for 17 years a businessman in Massa- 
chusetts. In 1960 he served as national di- 
rector of organization in the late beloved 
John F. Kennedy’s campaign for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President and as na- 
tional director for the Kennedy-Johnson 
campaign. 

He came to the White House in 1961 as 
President Kennedy’s chief assistant for con- 
gressional relations and became the key leg- 
islative architect of the New Frontier. After 
the tragedy of November 22, 1963, he stayed 
on—at my request—to help pass the legisla- 
tion that meant so much to the Kennedy- 
Johnson campaign. 

I know of no single individual who has 
contributed more to the enactment of leg- 
islation that touches the lives of so many 
Americans. 

From voting rights to medicare, from tax 
cut to the war on poverty, from Peace Corps 
to education, Larry O'Brien has expressed 
his compassion in the successful major leg- 
islation. 

He enjoyed the high regard of Congress 
and the executive branch of Government. 
He will be warmly welcomed into the Cabinet 
by his new colleagues. They know him to 
be a man concerned not only with the proc- 
ess of government but with the philosophy 
of government as well. 

Wise counselor, gifted strategist, efficient 
manager, and warm humanitarian, he is a 
man who—as the respected Business Week 
pointed out in April—has earned the title 
of “the lith Cabinet member.” 

I am proud now to make him a member 
of the Cabinet in fact as well as reputation. 
He will continue to be a strong right arm— 
but let me caution you, Larry—just because 
Ben Franklin went to Paris and John Gro- 
nouski is going to Warsaw does not mean 
you are going to Dublin. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that this feeling 
and regard so well expressed by President 
Johnson for Mr. O’Brien reflect the over- 
whelming sentiment of the Congress 
of the United States—the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. His ap- 
pointment is universally acclaimed by 
the Members. I know of no other ap- 
pointment that has given the Congress 
so much pleasure and satisfaction. And, 
of course, Mr. Speaker the reason for 
this feeling is obvious. In all of his 
dealings with the Members of Congress, 
Larry O’Brien has never forgotten that 
those who serve here represent a cross 
section of the entire Nation. He has 
always been cognizant that those who 
serve here have local problems that are 
wrapped up in the larger problems of 
the Nation. He has ever been careful to 
remember that he was dealing with 
elected officials and with public servants 
that have to be reelected. He has been 
persuasive and patient and for his at- 
titude toward them and his knowledge 
of their problems, he has won the ad- 
miration and respect of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I express my own pride 
and my personal congratulations on 
Larry O’Brien’s appointment. The con- 
gressional district that I represent and 
the district in which Mr. O’Brien has 
lived all of his life are overjoyed with 
the great distinction that has come his 
way. By this appointment, President 
Johnson honors our community as he 
signally honors Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Speaker, our late beloved Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, with his broad 
perspective and incisive understanding 
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of the value of people brought Mr. 
O’Brien to this Nation’s Capital and 
placed him in the highly sensitive and 
important post as The President's man” 
on Capitol Hill. How well President 
Kennedy’s confidence and trust in Larry 
O’Brien have been justified is written in 
the great record Larry has achieved dur- 
ing his service under President Kennedy 
and President Johnson. No one would 
be more pleased with the great distinc- 
tion and honor that President Johnson 
has conferred upon Lawrance F. O’Brien 
than our late President. 

Mr. Speaker, to Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien 
and their son, Lawrence F., Jr., I extend 
my personal felicitations and best wishes. 

I am pleased to include with my re- 
marks a reprint from today’s New York 
Times. This is but another of the fine 
tributes that the communication media 
of the Nation has paid to this outstand- 
ing public official: 


POSTMAN EXTRAORDINARY—LAWRENCE FRANCIS 
O'BRIEN 

WasHincTron, August 29.—Lawrence Fran- 
cis O’Brien was once described as “the Jim 
Farley of the Kennedy administration.” 
But it was a description without appropri- 
ate portfolio. Today, President Johnson 
amended that to “the Jim Farley of the 
Johnson administration” and provided the 
portfolio to go with it: the job of Postmas- 
ter General. The stocky, politically savvy 
Irishman is certain to lend an aura to the job 
that has been missing in recent years. 
Presidents once chose their Postmasters Gen- 
eral from the ranks of their closest political 
advisers. Certainly, the most famous of 
these was James A. Farley, the political ge- 
nius behind Franklin D. Roosevelt's earlier 
campaigns. 

Cut from the same pattern as the Far- 
leys of an earlier generation, Larry O’Brien 
is certainly to help shape future political de- 
cisions of the Johnson administration. 
President Johnson, himself, conceded that 
today by saying his new Postmaster General 
would “continue to be a strong right arm 
to the President.” 

Mr. O’Brien is the last member of the Irish 
Mafia—the small group of confidants to 
President Kennedy—to leave the White 
House. 

“Larry O’Brien is the best election man 
in the business,“ John Kennedy once said. 


CHIEF ORGANIZER 


And as exhibit I, President Kennedy 
pointed to himself, for Larry O’ Brien was 
chief organizer of the whirlwind campaign 
that put him in the Senate and later into 
the White House. 

President Johnson, too, regards Mr. O'Brien 
as tops in the business. Bypassing his own 
team of political pros, the President tapped 
Mr. O’Brien as director of campaign organi- 
zation in the last year’s presidential election. 

Mr. O’Brien’s seat of power for nearly 5 
years has been a paneled office in the execu- 
tive wing of the White House. 

As legislative liaison man for President 
Kennedy, Larry O’Brien organized an ef- 
ficient operation, but even he was unable 
to pry much of the Kennedy legislation out 
of a stubborn Congress. 

Thus, after the Kennedy assassination, he 
agreed to stay on at the White House and 
try to get some of the legislation through 
Congress. The team of Lyndon Johnson and 
Larry O' Brien turned out be extremely suc- 
cessful. 

Larry O’Brien was brought up on politics. 
Born 48 years ago in Springfield, Mass., he 
used to tag along when his father, a hotel- 
keeper, made door-to-door canvasses for votes 
for candidates of his choice. 
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“The votes are there if we can only get 
them out,” the elder O'Brien would tell his 
son. 


Years later, in 1952, Larry O’Brien put that 
advice to good use as he organized John Ken- 
nedy’s campaign for the Senate. 

Up until a few years ago, he declared that 
he would never run for public office. 

“If I have any talent,” he said, “it's in or- 
ganizing a campaign.” 

But earlier this year, there were reports 
that he might run this fall for Governor of 
Massachusetts or the Senate seat now held 
by LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 

Despite some strong backing, he decided 
against both. But he was firm in saying that 
he would leave the White House job once 
Congress adjourned this year. 

THE LAST TO LEAVE 

One of the hardest working men in Wash- 
ington, he has put in long hours at the White 
House. Often, he has been the last to leave 
the White House offices at night. 

He has few hobbies. Occasionally, he takes 
a long walk, his only exercise. Much of his 
time has been spent at the Congress talking 
to Members of Congress, smoothing over leg- 
islative rough spots. 

Despite views of some that he has been 
a rough arm twister—a charge he denies—he 
is well liked in Congress. 

A one-time bartender, while working his 
way through Northeastern (Mass.) Univer- 
sity, he is not fond of the Washington cock- 
tail circuit. 

The O'Briens, parent of one teenage son 
prefer to give small dinner parties at home. 

The dinner table conversation usually 
drifts to politics. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join the distinguished majority leader 
Mr. ALBERT] in joyous acclaim of the 
selection of the Honorable Lawrence F. 
O’Brien for the exalted post of Postmas- 
ter General of the United States. The 
genius of President Johnson for placing 
the right person in the right spot in the 
public service again has been evidenced. 

I know of no finer gentleman than 
Larry O’Brien. I know of no abler, no 
more dedicated public official. His selec- 
tion by President Johnson to sit at the 
table of his Cabinet and to head the De- 
partment of the Post Office has met with 
the enthusiastic and unanimous ap- 
plause of the Congress. All morning I 
have been hearing from my colleagues, 
expression of satisfaction and delight 
with his appointment. 

Don M. Dickinson, of Michigan, was 
Postmaster General in the first admin- 
istration of President Grover Cleveland 
and, teaming up with him as his first 
assistant, was Adlai E. Stevenson, of Il- 
linois, later Vice President of the United 
States, and grandfather of the Adlai E. 
Stevenson whose death has recently 
plunged the world in grief. 

Postmaster General Farley was an idol 
of the American people. There have 
been other great and popular Postmas- 
ters Generals, including Postmaster Gen- 
eral Day, of my own State of Illinois, 
and Postmaster General Gronouski, now 
retiring to accept the delicate and vitally 
important mission as Ambasador to 
Poland. 

Postmaster General O'Brien will live 
up to the finest traditions of that office. 
Enriched with the human touch, “Coun- 
selor, strategist, manager, warm human- 
itarian,“ as President Johnson has de- 
scribed him, he will rank second to none 
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of his predecessors in the admiration 
and affection of his countrymen. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to commend Presi- 
dent Johnson in his most astute appoint- 
ment of Lawrence F. O’Brien as Post- 
master General of the United States. 

Mr. O’Brien has long been known as 
the legislative arm of the White House 
through his 5 years of dynamic liaison 
work as special assistant to the President 
for congressional relations. He is widely 
esteemed and respected by all of us who 
have come into contact with his unique 
talent for organization, persuasion, and, 
not least, friendship. A man able to 
command the trust of many, his politi- 
cal genius, combined with an affable hu- 
mor, made him a friend of all he met. 

Larry O’Brien—in his State of Massa- 
chusetts where he spent 17 years in busi- 
ness and in his years of public service in 
both the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
tration—has consistently maintained a 
remarkable record. When looking over 
the wealth of progressive legislation 
brought forward by the New Frontier 
and the Great Society, one cannot ig- 
nore the pivotal role which Larry O’Brien 
played in getting this legislation from 
the planning board to the public. Vot- 
ing rights, medicare, aid to education— 
all these were once visions, but now are 
realities—in no small measure because 
Larry O’Brien worked tirelessly to make 
them so. He has used his political genius 
for the true end of politics, as a means 
for improving the welfare of mankind. 

In such spirit will he go to the Post Of- 
fice Department where his proven ad- 
ministrative ability will make him a vital 
and effective leader. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, it was a pleas- 
ant surprise to learn of the President’s 
appointment of Lawrence F. O’Brien to 
the position of Postmaster General. 
Since meeting Larry O’Brien when I was 
a freshman Congressman in 1963, I have 
found his counsel and guidance of con- 
tinuing importance to me in his position 
as special assistant to the President for 
congressional relations. 

As a member of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, I greatly 
look forward to joining with my col- 
leagues toward a close working relation- 
ship between the executive and legisla- 
tive branch on postal matters. Without 
question, “Larry” will render his services 
in this more specialized field with the 
same precision and diplomacy he has ex- 
hibited in the past. We stand to profit 
by the President’s choice. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with our colleagues in applauding the 
selection of Larry O’Brien as Postmaster 
General. He brings to this post a long 
record of public service and high 
achievement in the important legislative 
work of the past 5 years. Those of us 
who have had the opportunity to work 
with him and his staff have benefited 
from their wisdom and cooperation. 

I am confident his record of imagina- 
tive leadership and ability to secure co- 
operation will be of great value in his 
new and important post. His wise coun- 
sel will be a continuing asset in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Cabinet. 
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Postmaster Gronouski has performed 
admirably in his post and I am sure 
will serve with equal distinction as our 
Ambassador to Poland. I am delighted 
that our country will continue to enjoy 
the benefit of his service. 

Thus, President Johnson has main- 
tained in public office two men who have 
given much to their country and who 
will undoubtedly continue to contribute 
to programs and policies essential to our 
welfare. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of my 
colleagues concerning the President’s 
designation of Larry O’Brien to be the 
next Postmaster General of the United 
States. 

Mr. O’Brien has distinguished himself 
by his outstanding service to President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, partic- 
ularly in working with the Congress to 
advance the programs of the Democratic 
Party. It has been my pleasure to work 
with him during the past few years and 
I always found him to be courteous, con- 
siderate, and exceptionally well versed on 
the wide range of legislative proposals 
submitted to the Congress. 

It is an honor for any man to be se- 
lected to serve in the President’s Cabinet 
and I am sure President Johnson selected 
Larry O’Brien because he knows from 
daily experience of his outstanding abil- 
ity to perform any job, regardless of the 
complex problems involved. By choosing 
Larry as the next Postmaster General of 
the United States, the President has in- 
dicated that he recognizes the true value 
of his services. 

I want to compliment the President on 
his choice and extend best wishes to 
Larry O’Brien for success as he assumes 
his duties as head of one of the most im- 
portant agencies of the Government. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment of Larry O’Brien as Post- 
master General of the United States will 
bring to this Cabinet position a man who 
has brought honor to every position, and 
every task he has performed. I do not 
know of a man in the Nation who is better 
qualified by his superior ability, tempera- 
ment, and general know-how than Mr. 
O’Brien. As an organizer and adminis- 
trator, he has no equals. He knows how 
to cut through meaningless jargon and 
go directly to the heart of a matter. 
Above all, he can inspire and mobilize 
support for plans and programs as 
he has so brilliantly demonstrated for 
two Presidents of the United States. All 
of us here in the Congress, who have seen 
him operate so effectively at close range 
as the architect of a great legislative pro- 
gram, wish Mr. O’Brien well as he enters 
on his challenging new duties. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the subject of Larry O’Brien’s appoint- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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APPOINTMENT OF HON. JOHN A. 
GRONOUSKI AS AMBASSADOR TO 
POLAND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the President upon his selection of 
Postmaster General John A. Gronouski 
for the post of Ambassador to Poland. 
Mr. Gronouski’s special talents uniquely 
qualify him for this most important as- 
signment. An outstanding scholar, a 
great American of Polish descent, I pre- 
dict he will do much to cement more 
closely the ties which, since the days of 
the Revolution, have bound the people of 
Poland and the people of the United 
States in close bonds of friendship. 

I congratulate both President Johnson 
and Postmaster General Gronouski on 
this appointment. 


ASSISTANCE FOR CERTAIN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9022) to amend Public 
Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, 
to provide financial assistance in the 
construction and operation of public 
elementary and secondary schools in 
areas affected by a major disaster; to 
eliminate inequities in the application 
of Public Law 815 in certain military 
base closings; to make uniform eligibility 
requirements for school districts in Pub- 
lic Law 874; and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 9022, with Mr. 
Smuts of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] 
is recognized for 1 hour and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill I bring before you today, H.R. 9022, 
is designed to help local educational 
agencies keep their heads above water 
in the aftermath of disaster. Tropical 
storm Betsy is currently howling its way 
through the Atlantic. If that capricious 
female should suddenly change her mind 
and decide to smack the east coast, 
homes, factories, stores—all would go 
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down in a tangle of debris and destruc- 
tion. All of them could in time be built 
anew with the aid of Federal funds. 

But what would happen to the schools 
in the areas affected? They could, under 
the present limited Office of Emergency 
Planning authority, be patched up and 
cleaned for temporary use. New struc- 
tures could not replace the old, and any 
textbooks or instructional materials that 
were too waterlogged to be of any fur- 
ther use would have to be written off as 
total losses without any federally sup- 
ported replacement. 

We cannot tolerate the continuance of 
any such situation in any school system 
in any section of this country. Public 
Law 874, providing funds for school op- 
eration, and Public Law 815, money for 
school construction, both must be 
amended to provide against unfortunate 
disaster contingencies. 

Tornadoes in Indiana, floods through- 
out the Midwest, and earthquakes in 
Alaska are not particularly careful in 
choosing their victims. They are just 
as likely to destroy schools as they are 
hospitals or roads. 

Where can the schools turn for aid? 
The communities in which they are lo- 
cated are overwhelmed with demands for 
financial assistance for all sorts of essen- 
tial services such as hospitals or roads. 

The schools rarely can repair and re- 
build on their own, since already over- 
burdened yearly school budgets rarely 
contain contingency surpluses for such 
emergencies, bond issue elections take 
too long to launch, and insurance can- 
not often be secured to guard against 
endemic catastrophes. 

H.R. 9022 would substantially remedy 
these deficiencies while assuring that 
State and local communities will not ne- 
glect their responsibilities by seeking to 
transfer their financial burden to the 
Federal Government. 

The Commissioner of Education must 
first determine that the local agency is 
making a reasonable tax effort and dili- 
gent attempt to avail itself of financial 
assistance from every possible source, in- 
cluding other Federal programs. 

If the agency still has insufficient funds 
to provide for the operation of a free 
public education program, including 
among other things, minimum school 
facilities to replace or restore the dis- 
aster-struck buildings—then the Com- 
missioner is authorized by this bill to 
make the necessary additional assistance 
available for buildings, supplies, and sim- 
ilar costs incurred in furnishing free edu- 
cation, with opertional aid permitted to 
extend over a 5-year period. 

Four characteristics of this 
part of the bill should be noted. 

First, it limits construction aid to bring 
school facilities up to their minimum— 
that is, the rooms necessary to operate 
at normal capacity—and it places a ceil- 
ing on operational aid at the level of 
education maintained in the year pre- 
ceding the disaster. 

Second, it applies across the board to 
all schools, public or private, in all 
school districts affected by disasters, 
whether federally impacted or not. Pri- 
vate schools, like those in districts af- 
fected by the equally dire disaster of 
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poverty and disadvantage,, will mot, re- 
ceive any direet,, outright grants to re- 
construat their disrupted educational sys- 
tem. But the shared-time concept, we 
so recently approved in our Elementary 
and Secondary Edueation. Act. would. be 
applied here as well to allow private 
school children displaced by natural dis- 
asters to attend and participate in pub- 
lie school educational programs under 
public auspices and administration which 
have been revived with the aid ef these 
disaster funds. 

Third, the proposed program would 
not be an administrative novelty un- 
leashing a new flood of bureaucrats. upon 
the local schools. Field representatives 
of the Office of Education currently at 
work in the impacted areas where they 
have advised the Office of Emergency 
Planning regarding, school assistance in 
cases of disaster would be used in this 
capacity im all disaster areas. with. the 
immaterial added. costs and minimal 
delay. 

Fourth, there is. no specific: autheriza- 
tion limit, because the price of disaster 
is obviously unpredictable. Past experi- 
ence of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning indicates: that a.reasonable estimate 
of annual average cost would be in the 
neighborhood. of $1,500,000. 

The second major section of the bill 
involves equitable: treatment for some six 
school districts. which had. made exten- 
sive preparations ta construet new fa- 

and 


pacted area aid only to discover, on No- 
vember 19, 1964, that the military bases 
upon whose existence such aid depended 
were ta be phased out. It would be un- 
eonscienable: for us to allow the Federal 
Government to issue such a.rubber check. 
prompting these distriets tœ spend 
money in reliance on reimbursement they 
will otherwise never see. 

Finally, HR. 9022 would make an im- 
portant modification ef the eligibility 
requirements for operational impacted 
aid. As the eligibility sections now read. 
many of the largest and most hard- 
pressed urban school districts: in this 
country are denied: assistance because 
they have less than 6 percent federally 
connected students in their schools, 
whereas. smaller districts with less than 
35,000 pupils in average daily attendance 
need only 3 percent of federally eon- 
nected: students to obtain: aid. The un 
fairness. of this eriterion which operates: 
to discriminate against urban areas and 
to. create unusual school districting pat- 
terns. designed not for efficiency but for 
eligibility should be as obvious and clear 
as its eure. 

The lion’s. share ef the work on this 
bill was done by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentueky, Mr. CARL PER- 
KINS, and his General Subcommittee on 
Education. Education in this country is- 
now even further in. his. debt. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield. 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 9022. proposes, an 
amendment to Public Law 815 of the 81st. 
Congress, which would authorize the 
Commissioner of the Office of Education 
to provide additional financial assistance 
to a local publie: school district to enable 
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such agency te construct new facilities to 
replace scheel facilities destroyed or to 
restore facilities damaged as a result. of 
a major disaster. 


arises: out af hearings. conducted by the 
General Subcommittee om Educatiom om 
H.R. 7808 which I introduced earlier im 
the session to provide financial assistance 
in the construction. ef public: elementary 
and secondary schools in areas affected 
by major disasters.. 

Thanks ta the diligent, efforts of the 
gentleman: from Michigan (Mr. WII Lan 
Tx. Forsi, H.R. 9022 represents an excel- 
lent. piece: of legislation embodying not 
only the principles of H.R. 7808 but: also. 
improvements to Publie Laws 874 and 815 
of the: Sisi Congress, the so-called im- 
pacted areas legislation. The legislation 
also ewes much to the chairman of the 
Education and Labor Committee, the 
gentleman. from New York [Mr. Pow- 
ELLI, whose leadership is, seeing monu- 
mental legislation acted upon during this 
session of the Congress. 

I think that the Congress and the 
Nation are also indebted to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace}, the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER], and 
to the members of the General Subcom- 
mittee. on. Edueation—the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BraprMas), the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Scorr],. 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Carex], the gentleman from. New Jersey, 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL], the gentleman from Ohio [Mz.. 
ASHBROOK], and the gentleman. from Cal- 
ifornia. LMr. Bal LI for the constructive 
assistance given during the course of sub- 
committee hearings and in the executive 
sessions. 

Almost every year some type of major 
disaster strikes some areas in the United 
States. The severe earthquakes, which 
have caused havoe in the western portion 
of our Nation, the Mississippi Basin 
flooding, the reeent droughts in areas of 
the country are all fresk in our minds. 
Particularly fresh in my own mind are 
the almost annual spring floods in the 
Big Sandy, the Licking River, the Ken- 
tucky and the Ohio River Basins affecting: 
easterm Kentucky. 

We: alli know that these disasters — 
a hardship on the whole community. 
ae ef this the Congress has 

passed legisiatiom establishing the Office 
of Emergency Planning: to deal with dis- 
asters. However,. disasters, when they 
strike. a. community, often leave the chil- 
dren schoolless: as well as homeless, but 
more important in connection with our 
considerations here today, when: a disas- 
ter strikes a community, it strikes to the 
very root of the financial resources of 
schools, the property on which local 
communities, throughout the Nation ob- 
tain their school revenues. 

A community im repairing itself after 
æ disaster with the emergency services: 
available to it. from the Red Cross, the 
Office of Emergency Planning, and State 
or loeal sources can rebuild hemes, clean: 


paived tax base are: lost to the local edu- 
cational process. 
A property tax. base takes. two, three, 


young cannot. wait 2, 3, or 4 years until 
the community can afford to edueate its 
children again. Education must con- 
tinue right through and after disaster 
without a lowering: of quality. 

Im recent years, when hundreds of 
communities have been exerting their 
strength to the limit in order to main- 


; mortgaged: 

for the benefit: of their children. Then, 
when a disaster strikes, not only are the 
assets which they mortgaged! gone, hut 
they have no source: of funds with which 
to start again—and to start again is their 
only choice. 

At the present time, the Office: of 


of maintaining school operations or ia 
assume more than minimal cperatiom 
To provide for quality education is he- 
yond the scope of the Ofſice of Emergency 
Planning. 


Ib is my opinion that the most effective 
way to cope with the difficulties: which 
result from national disasters is: toestab 
lisit within the Office of Education the 
authority to contribute funds to local 
educational agencies for the purpose: of 


permanen 

Office: of Education. should have: the au- 
thority to provide funds to assist: in the 
operation of schools for a limited period 
of time: that is, until the school cam get 
on its feet. H. R 9022 does this. 

It is not æ giveaway bill. The pro- 
visions: of the bill contain safeguards: to 
make sure that the State and local 
communities: affected by disasters: wiil 
bear to the maximum extent of their 
ability æ full share of the burden, while: 
at the same time: assuring that the edw- 
cation of children: im the areas struck 
by disasters. will not. suffer because: of 
unexpected and! severe strains on local 
government. finances: Assistance may 
not be granted unless the Governor 
of the State has requested the President 
to declare an area a disaster area, and 
the President has made a finding that 
the area should be declared a major 
disaster area and that emergency assist- 
ance: should! be provided. The hill con- 
tains the further requirement that the 
educational program be at the same level 
as was provided in the school district, in 
the year prior to the disaster. Im addi- 
tion, the amount, of Federal assistance: 
granted would be the difference between 
all funds reasonably available to the 
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school district from local and State 
funds, proceeds from insurance, and 
other resources, and the cost of repair- 
ing and replacing existing school facili- 
ties and conducting a normal education 
program. 

I pointed out that H.R. 9022 would 
authorize temporary assistance to get 
the educational program back in opera- 
tion, up to a maximum of 5 years, and 
that the amounts granted for the last 3 
years of the 5-year period could be 75, 
50 and 25 percent respectively of the 
amounts granted to local educational 
agencies the first year in which the 
disaster occurred. It is the opinion of 
Office of Education officials that this 
authority to grant funds over the whole 
5-year period would be needed only in 
rare instances, where the disaster is 
of such magnitude and severity that it 
seriously affects the ability of a local 
educational agency to provide adequate 
operating revenues for a period of years. 
Generally, emergency assistance to get 
the schools in operation, and perhaps for 
1 additional year, should be sufficient to 
meet most of the major problems. 

In the 20th century, we can no longer 
say that a disaster in northern Indiana 
is not the concern of the whole Nation. 
For, with the mobility of the American 
public, any individual, who has been de- 
prived of high quality education for one 
year as a result of a disaster, moving to 
California, New York or Florida affects 
the community in which he resides and 
it is the concern of his new community. 
This bill is not a measure to assist only 
communities in which disasters occur, 
but this bill is designed to assist every 
community in the Nation whether or 
not it has been affected by a major 
disaster. 

Other aspects of the legislation de- 
serve our full and complete support. 
The legislation would eliminate hard- 
ships imposed on school districts which 
had pending construction projects and 
sound reservations under Public Law 
815 which were halted inequitably by the 
base closing announcement of Novem- 
ber 19. In this respect six school districts 
are affected and the legislation would 
remedy these inequities. 

In addition, the legislation would re- 
move the discrimination now existing in 
the eligibility requirements for school 
districts with enrollments exceeding 
35,000 pupils. In such school districts, 
instead of the normal 3-percent eligibility 
factor, 6 percent is required under Pub- 
lic Law 874. This bill would make uni- 
form to all school districts the 3-per- 
cent eligibility factor. 

I urge the passage of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee gave these proposals thorough 
consideration. We felt that in order to 
do justice to all the school districts in 
the country, both large and small, we 
should lower the eligibility requirement 
insofar as Federal connection was con- 
cerned from 6 to 3 percent, that school 
districts affected by major disasters 
justified more meaningful Federal assist- 
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ance, and that the Federal Government 
should honor its moral commitment to 
school districts embarking on construc- 
tion projects because of federally con- 
nected children, notwithstanding the 
November 19 base closing announcement. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to depart 
from the subject matter at hand for a 
brief moment. On April 11 of this year, 
President Johnson signed the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 into law. Upon signing this historic 
bill, he stated: 

No law I have signed or will ever sign 
means more to the future of America. 


Last week, this body passed a bill ap- 
propriating funds for this important 
piece of legislation. The Committee on 
Appropriations is to be commended for 
their close scrutiny of the provisions of 
this law and their fine recommendations 
which in general are commendable and 
show excellent judgment of the Nation’s 
needs. 

I would like to point out, however, 
that to my way of thinking, the reduc- 
tion from $25 to $17 million for strength- 
ening State departments of education is 
a great mistake. The other body is now 
considering the appropriations for this 
law and I hope they recommend the ap- 
propriation of the full $25 million, and I 
would like to tell you why I think they 
should. 

The Committee on Appropriations re- 
duced the amount of funds for title V, 
“Strengthening State Departments of 
Education,” because the program can be 
in effect for only a part of this fiscal year. 
Under normal circumstances, this would 
be entirely acceptable. But the States 
and the Office of Education, realizing the 
importance of this measure, have been 
working at a tremendous rate to get 
these programs off the ground. 

Immediately upon the passage of the 
law, the State agencies provided staff 
and other resources to engage in plan- 
ning activities for the new program. 
Moreover, the Office of Education has 
developed streamlined procedures for 
grant approvals, and the States now 
have applications in draft form and will 
submit concrete proposals as soon as the 
Congress appropriates the funds. The 
normal leadtime associated with new 
programs has been substantially reduced 
and the States are ready to go. There 
is every indication that the total funds 
requested can be effectively and efficient- 
ly expended. 

The effect of the reduction will be to 
burden those large States with heavy 
concentrations of educationally deprived 
children that have the greatest need for 
the statewide leadership and services 
provided under this bill. In addition, 
smaller States which lack administra- 
tive capacity to administer effectively 
other programs of the act would be ad- 
versely affected by the reduction. 

Mr. Chairman, the States desperately 
need the entire $25 million and are ready 
to spend it on meaningful programs to 
strengthen American education. They 
need the money to build the balanced, 
professional, high-quality staff that we 
must have to insure the best education 
for all our children. 
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I hope the other body carefully ex- 
amines the progress that has already 
been made in the implementation of this 
bill and decides to restore the full $25 
million. And I hope, further, that the 
bill that emerges from conference will 
support this restoration. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to record my full support for H.R. 9022 
because it corrects two defects in existing 
aid-to-education legislation. 

First, it permits the use of funds under 
Public Law 815, 81st Congress, to recon- 
struct school facilities destroyed as the 
result of a major disaster, and authorizes 
the use of funds under Public Law 874 to 
help operate such schools, These provi- 
sions have all the built-in protections of 
the procedures long established for ex- 
tending Federal disaster aid. In addi- 
tion, there is the requirement of maxi- 
mum State and local efforts to deal with 
these problems in order to be eligible for 
Federal assistance. 

I think these amendments are a major 
improvement in the scope of Federal dis- 
aster aid. 

The other major purpose of this bill— 
aside from easing the effect of military 
base closings on school construction al- 
ready in progress—is to eliminate an un- 
fortunate and unjustified discrimination 
in Federal impact aid for schools which 
was directed against city school districts. 
Public Law 874 requires a school district 
to have at least 3 percent of federally 
connected students in the public schools 
in order to receive aid for operation and 
maintenance of the schools. This re- 
quirement applies to all school districts 
except those having an average daily at- 
tendance in excess of 35,000 pupils, which 
must have a minimum of 6 percent of 
federally connected pupils. There is no 
reason for this distinction, which elimi- 
nates a number of our large cities from 
eligibility for impact aid. 

Our large cities, as we are all aware, 
are experiencing increasing difficulties in 
dealing with a wide range of complex so- 
cial, economic, and purely physical prob- 
lems. Educational needs rate a high 
priority for action in all of our cities, 
where the costs tend to be higher and the 
problems more complicated, and it is in- 
excusable that they should suffer any dis- 
crimination in the allocation of Federal 
aid to schools. This bill corrects an ob- 
vious flaw in the federally impacted areas 
legislation, and I urge its approval. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the 81st Congress had 
the foresight to pass legislation provid- 
ing financial assistance for local schools 
in areas affected by Federal activity. 
Public Law 874 has gone far toward re- 
lieving the extra responsibilities placed 
upon the shoulders of local school dis- 
tricts by Federal impact. 

We now have the opportunity to fur- 
ther the goals of this farsighted measure 
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by making the criteria for that assistance 
uniform for all the school distriets of our 
Nation. 

The existing. act requires: school dis- 
tricts with enrollment exceeding 35,000 
pupils to have at least 6 percent, of the 
students with federally connected par- 
ents: in order for the school to be eligible 
for assistance. 

The eligibility requirement for school! 
districts where the enrollment: is less 
than 35,000 is 3 percent. In effect, this 
difference in eligibility requirement dis- 
criminates against the children of our 
major cities. 

When Public Law 874 was originally 
enacted, most impacted school districts 
were rural—none: of the large cities: were 
affected by Federal activity. This is no 
longer the case. 

The Stanford Research Institute study 
on federally impacted areas. indicates: 
that the schools in many of our urban 
centers are now feeling the burden 
brought on by Federal activities. 

In as many as 12 large school districts 
more than 3 percent of the school enroll- 
ment is the result of Federal impact. 

This means that we are asking the tax- 
payers in these 12 large cities: to provide 
the funds to educate children which: the 
Federal Government has acknowledged 
an obligation to educate in smaller com- 
munities. 

As the law now stands, the 600,000 
children in the public schools of Los 
Angeles, for example, have no such guar- 
antee—even though more than 18,000 of 
those children are the result of Federal 
impact. 

Let me repeat, more than 18,000 are 
federally connected children. 

Only 12 percent of the school districts 
in the entire country have that many 
students as a total enrollment. This 
number, then, can cause a severe hard- 
ship when we are trying to provide the 
best education possible. 

We must consider that the estimated 
additional cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment resulting from a uniform basis of 
3 percent is between $9 and $18: million, 
depending on the eligibility of New York 
City. 

Clearly $9 to $18: million is a substan- 
tial amount of money, but it is not 
enough—and it is hard to imagine there 
js enough—to justify the violation of 
principle presently written into this law. 

This law singles out certain school dis- 
tricts that happen to be larger than 
others and makes it impossible for them 
to obtain the same Federal assistance 
from which similar but smaller districts 
can and do benefit. 

Tt seems most hypocritical of us to dis- 
criminate by law against some who need 
assistamee merely in order to save a few 
dollars. I, for one, find this practice 
completely inequitable. 

With the enactment of impacted’ areas 
legislation, Congress did justice to the 
schools which were educating the chil- 
dren of Federal employees and service- 
men. 

We rectified am inequality which re- 
sulted from the Federal Government re- 
moving taxable property from the tax 
rolls and causing more children to be en- 
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rolled in sehools—but. this was only 
partial justice. 

Some districts have not benefited from. 
this. correction. 

Let us continue the work of the 81st. 
Congress and extend: justice ta all school 
districis.in the Nation. 

Let us: indicate to the people that we 
vigilantly support equality among all our 
citizens and let us demonstrate our firm 
commitment to the eradication of any 
inequities: which result in educational 
hardship for our children. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes: to the gentleman from Texas: 
(Mr. PoacE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time only to commend 
the committee for what I think is an 
excellent. job in dealing with a difficult 
problem. I think the committee has 
sought, to do justice both to those areas 
whieh have suffered from natural calam- 
ities and to those areas which have suf- 
fered an economic calamity as the re- 
sult. of the action of the Government in 
closing of defense bases. It has been 
hard to work this problem out so that 
equity was done without being overgen- 
erous at one point and unfair at an- 
other. 

The subcommittee: and in particular 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS] 
has devoted a great many hours of work 
trying to bring about an equitable dispo- 
sition of this matter. As one of those 
who was involved and as one whose dis- 
trict is suffering a loss by the closing of 
James Connally Air Force Base, I think 
he has done an excellent job and I com- 
mend him and hope the House will sup- 
port the whole program without any kind 
of amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr..PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. WILIA D. Forpl. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill comes to the floor of the 
House today as the result of hearings 
that started in Mr. PERKINS” subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor back in May of this year. At that 
time the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Perms] exercising the foresight which 
has brought him into the forefront in 
the field of education in this.country and 
certainly in the 89th Congress, which 
President Johnson has referred to as the 
education Congress” indicated his inten- 
tion to look to the future of not only 
those programs that have been conceived 
and brought into being in this session 
of the Congress, but in improving on- 
going programs that have had some life 
prior to the 89th Congress. 

Publie Laws 815 and 874, commonly 
referred to as the impacted aid legisla- 
tion, have been with us for some time 
and have had considerable experience on 
which to draw. 

The people who appeared before the 
committee in the hearings held by Mr. 
Perkins, and the subcommittee were 
calling upon this experience. There were 
people who have functioned with both of 
these public acts in various parts of the 
country. 
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The bill, H.R. 9022, was. prepared and 
introduced by me after we had been in 
the hearings on the suggestion of Mr. 
PERKINS, our chairman. I want at this 
time to thank him publicly for the op- 
portunity he has afforded me as a new- 
comer +o this Congress to participate in 
the activities of his committee and par- 
ticularly to have am opportunity to in- 
troduce the bill in its final form from 
the committee. 

The bill really has four principal parts 
and they really are all part of the so- 
called remedy or suggested changes to 
ongoing programs. 

First, of course, is the change in the 
school construction program for im- 
pacted aid in disaster areas, areas that 
in effect are suffering from the impact 
of natural or terrible disasters whether 
they be brought on by nature or war or 
some other cause. 

It provides for permanent replacement 
of school facilities which are destroyed’ 
er damaged in such a disaster, as dis- 
tinguished from the temporary replace- 
ment which now takes place under other 
legislation. 

The second part of the bill provides for 
emergency operation of school districts 
which are faced with financial problems 
resulting from such a disaster. This 
emergency operation will continue for a 
period not to exceed 5 years. This rep- 
resents a modification of Public Law 874. 
The emergency operation would apply 
equally to public and nonpublic school 
students, provided that the emergency 
sehool facilities were provided in a pub- 
lic school facility and all of the equip- 
ment and materials purchased with the 
emergency funds remained in and were 
a part of the public school system. 

The third part of the bill is school 
construction in those areas where school 
construction is underway and where the 
Department of Defense has announced 
the closing of certain military establish- 
ments which would have the effect of 
removing these school districts from 
eligibility for continued Federal pay- 
ments, The schoo! districts in question 
have already undertaken construction 
programs in reliance upon the Federal 
Government’s program of financial as- 
sistance, and to remove this financial as- 
sistance would in fact jeopardize their 
programs. In one instance, for ex- 
ample, an obsolete school building has 
been destroyed in reliance upon its re- 
placement by funds which would have 
been forthcoming had the base closing 
not been announced. 

The fourth. and final part of the bill is 
the part which will bring equity to the 
distribution of the funds throughout the 
country. As the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BELL]. so aptly explained in 
speaking on the floor today, there has 
been a lack of uniformity in the distri- 
bution of funds, particularly with respect 
to the largest school districts in the coun- 
try. We would change the eligibility 
formula so that all of the school districts 
in the United States would be treated 
with exactly the same formula compu- 
tation; that is to say, that a school dis- 
trict having federally imposed impact 
on the school! district of 3 percent or 
more of the school population would be- 
come eligible for funds. 
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therefore by the Director of the Office of 


President through the machinery already 


lessened effort on the part of the school 
community in its financing from local 
and State resources a restoration and 


contemplates. 

financial assistance to the school 
district. will be for the purpose of de- 
fraying those abnormal costs in placing 
the school facilities at the same operat- 
ing level that existed prior to the dis- 
aster and also enable the resumption of 
the full school program during that pe- 
riod following the disaster in which the 
property tax base of the community may 
have been impaired by the catastrophe. 

In this connection the following con- 
ditions precedent to the furnishing of 
construction. assistance are required by 
the legislation: 

First. A determination by the Director 
of the Office of Emergency Planning 
that the school facilities were in the area 
declared by the President to be a major 
disaster area under the provisions of 42 
U.S.C. 1855 warranting disaster assist- 
ance by the Federal Government; 

Second. That the Governor of the 
State in which the local educational 
agency is located certifies the need for 
disaster assistance and has given as- 
surance of the expenditure of State funds 
or local agency funds for the same 
or similar purposes with respect to the 
disaster: 

Third. That the school facilities in 
question have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged as a result of the disaster; 

Fourth. That the local agency is mak- 
ing a reasonable tax effort and exercis- 
ing due diligence in availing itself of 
other financial assistance available for 
the replacement or restoration of such 
facilities; 

Fifth. That the local agency does not 
have sufficient funds available to it from 
State, local, and other Federal sources 
and from the benefits of insurance to 
provide the minimum school facilities 
needed for the restoration or replace- 
ment of the facilities in question; 

Sixth. That the local school agency 
has complied with section 7a) (3) of 
Public Law 874 subsequently discussed 
in this analysis. 

Procedures to be followed by the local 
educational agency in applying for the 

CX — 1803 
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disaster assistance call for submission of 
applications to the Commissioner 
through the appropriate State educa- 
tional agency. 

With respect to the furnishing of fi- 
nancial assistance both for construction 
and school operation purposes, appro- 
priations are authorized and further, au- 
thority is granted to the Commissioner of 
the U.S. Office of Education, pending ap- 
propriations for disaster aid, to use funds 
appropriated for the other provisions of 
Public Laws 874 and 815 for this pur- 
pose. 

In connection with the assistance to be 
provided for the operation of schools af- 
fected by disaster the following condi- 
tions must. be met: 

First. A determination by the Director 
of the Office of Emergency Planning that 
the local public school district was in an 
area declared by the President to be a 
major disaster area under the provisions 
of 42 U.S.C. 1855 warranting disaster as- 
sistanee by the Federal Government; 

Second. That the Governor of the 
State in which the local educational 
agency is located certify the need for 
disaster assistance and has given assur- 
ance of the expenditure of State funds or 
local agency funds for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to the disaster; 

Third. That the local educational 
agency is making a reasonable tax effort 
and is exercising due diligence in avail- 
ing itself of other available financial as- 
sistance in the operation of its elemen- 
tary and secondary school program; 

Fourth. That to the extent that the 
operation of private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the school attendance 
area. served by the local educational 
agency has been disrupted or impaired by 
such disaster, the local public educa- 
tional agency has made provision for 
the conduct of educational programs 
under public auspices and administration 
in which children enrolled in such pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools 
may attend and participate—section 7 
(a) (3) Public Law 874; 

Fifth. That the additional assistance 
provided local school districts be pro- 
vided for a period not greater than a 5- 
year period beginning with the fiscal year 
in which the President determines such 
area suffered a major disaster; 

Sixth. That the amount provided shall 
not exceed the amount deemed to be 
necessary to enable such agency with all 
funds available to it to provide a level 
of education equivalent. to that main- 
tained in the schools in the fiscal year 
preceding the major disaster, together 
with any additional funds required for 
such local public school agency to pra- 
vide educational services to students en- 
rolled in private elementary and second- 
ary schools also adversely affected by the 
disaster; 

Seventh. That amounts provided for 
the second, third, and fourth fiscal years 
shall not exceed 75 percent, 50 percent, 
and 25 percent, respectively, of the 
amount so provided for the first fiscal 
year following such determination. 

Thus it can be seen that the legislation 
makes suitable provision for the con- 
tinuing education of children attending 
private schools affected by the same dis- 
aster. It is, of course, impossible to de- 


served by the school district, during the 
emergency—irrespective of 
whether or not such children are en- 
rolled in publie or private schools. 
Where public school facilities are dam- 
aged or are otherwise inadequate to ac- 
commodate all the children, the local 
school district would provide for the 
rental or Iease of public or other un- 
damaged facilities to accommodate 
teachers and pubils from public and pri- 
vate schools during the period of adjust- 
ment from the disaster. 

In this respect Federal funds are au- 
thorized to supplement all other funds 
available to provide a level of education 
equivalent to that maintained im the 
schools of such local publie school agency 
during the last full fiseal year prior to 
the occurrence of the major disaster, tak- 


school students whose school operations 
were impaired or entirely disrupted as a 
8 of the disaster. 

The legislation does not authorize Fed - 
eral funds for any private school or insti- 
tution. All programs assisted with Fed- 
eral funds under the provisions of the 
new sections are under public auspices 
and control. Equipment, supplies, and 
materials acquired by such agency with 
Federal funds are the property of the 
local publie school agency. 

Information supplied by the U.S. Office 
of Education indicates that expenditures 
by the Office of Emergency Planning for 
replacing with temporary facilities and 
for repairing and equipping school build- 
ings destroyed by disaster varies from 
year to year but has averaged approxi- 
mately $750,000 a year for each of the 
past 5 years. The provisions of the re- 
ported bill authorize the Office of Educa- 
tion to provide permanent rather than 
temporary facilities for buildings that 
were destroyed and to provide current 
operating expenses for a 5-year period on 
a reduced basis each year. In addition, 
this legislation authorizes provision in 
the public schools of facilities and oper- 
ating costs for children from nonpublic 
sehools affected by the disaster. Under 
the somewhat broadened authority pro- 
vided in this bill over that now held by 
the Office of Emergency Planning, the 
Office of Education estimates that the 
annual average cost of the disaster pro- 
vision would be between $1,250,000 and 
$1,500,000 annually. 

Section 3 of the bill adds a new section 
to Public Law 815 which provides that, 
in determining the payments to be made 
a local educational agency under Public 
Law 815, the Commissioner would disre- 
gard the announcement made Novem- 
ber 19, 1964, of a decrease in or a cessa- 
tion of Federal activities in certain areas 
and shall carry out such act as if such 
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announcement had not been made. This 
provision will only affect those few school 
districts which had made extensive prep- 
aration for the construction of new fa- 
cilities in reliance upon the Federal funds 
to which they had been given preliminary 
notice of entitlement under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 815 and to that ex- 
tent were committed to the construction 
of such facilities notwithstanding the 
base closing announcement of Novem- 
ber 19, 1964. 

In testimony before the General Sub- 
committee on Education it was indicated 
that only six school districts were in- 
volved in school construction under Pub- 
lic Law 815 at the time of the base clos- 
ing announcement of November 19, 1964. 
The following is a brief analysis of each 
school district: 

First. Nebraska: Lincoln Branch 
School District: The base closing will 
result in no schoolchildren connected 
with the military installation after 1968. 
Construction had advanced to the point 
where it was in the Federal interest to 
allow it to be completed. Section 3 has 
no effect on this situation. 

Second. Truax Air Force Base, Wis.: 
Sun Prairie School District: A total of 
approximately $85,465 to fulfill fund res- 
ervations to the school district made 
prior to the November 19 announcement 
and involving construction of an elemen- 
tary school and the equipping of a high 
school. 

Third and fourth. Connally Air Force 
Base at Waco: Approximately $21,000 
for each of two school districts. 

Fifth. Glasgow Air Force Base, Mont.: 
School district received a reduction of 
$153,000 from an original reservation of 
$295,000. 

Sixth. Amarillo School District, Texas, 
received a reduction of approximately 
$15,000 as a result of the base-closing 
announcement. 

In summary, total estimated cost of 
section 3 derived from the above infor- 
mation is $295,465. 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 
3(c) of Public Law 874 by deleting sub- 
paragraph (3). The effect of this 
amendment is to eliminate the special 
requirement imposed on those local edu- 
cational agencies where the enrollment 
exceeds 35,000 pupils in average daily at- 
tendance that there be at least 6 per- 
cent federally connected students in or- 
der to be eligible for assistance. The 
eligibility requirement for school dis- 
tricts where the average daily attend- 
ance is less than 35,000 is 3 percent. 
Thus the effect of the amendment is to 
determine school district eligibility on 
the basis of the 3-percent factor in all 
instances. 

The estimated cost of changing the 
eligibility requirement for districts hav- 
ing more than 35,000 pupils from the 
present 6 percent to 3 percent as pro- 
posed in section 4 is $9.6 million for 11 
school districts not counting New York 
City and is $18.6 million for 12 districts 
if New York City is included. Informa- 
tion from the U.S. Office of Education 
indicates that New York City is on the 
borderline of eligibility. It may be 
slightly over or slightly under the 3- 
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percent factor. Of the 12 districts which 
the U.S. Office of Education indicates 
could be affected by this amendment, 
only Los Angeles has made a recent sur- 
vey. The Office of Education advises 
that it is possible that some other large 
countywide or similar districts that do 
not include major cities may be eligible 
but that data is not now available. 

Cities probably affected by this pro- 
vision are: Atlanta, Ga.; Dade County, 
Fla.; Boston, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Richmond, Va.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, 
N.Y.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
and Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Chairman, in spite of the modest 
sums authorized to be expended in con- 
nection with this legislation there is a 
great need for it. Every year great 
hardships are imposed upon areas af- 
fected by flooding, windstorms, fire, 
earthquakes, which do not affect to a 
substantial degree large areas of the 
Nation but, nevertheless, imposed such 
hardships on some areas as to make im- 
possible the provision of adequate school 
programs. In such instances the lives 
of many children may be adversely af- 
fected in an immeasurable but serious 
degree. In nearly all of these instances, 
a school district affected by the disaster 
has already established an operating 
budget and has no emergency funds 
available to it to put facilities back into 
operation. Even though the Office of 
Emergency Planning under existing law 
has the authority to do minor or tem- 
porary repair work on schools, this 
amounts in most instances to the use of 
makeshift, temporary buildings unsuited 
for education purposes and absolutely 
no authority exists to make permanent 
contributions to school systems for the 
maintenance of a normal school operat- 
ing level. It is the purpose of this legis- 
lation to bring about the restoration of 
the quality of educational programs 
available prior to the disaster. 

Section 3 of the legislation is designed 
to allow school districts assistance un- 
der Public Law 815 notwithstanding the 
base-closing announcement of November 
19. It would only affect six school dis- 
tricts with respect to facilities that had 
been the subject of notifications by the 
US. Office of Education of approval and 
reservation of funds under Public Law 
815. On the basis of these notifications 
the six school districts involved had en- 
tered into various arrangements includ- 
ing the execution of contracts, the is- 
suance of bonds, and even in one case 
demolished an obsolete structure. If sec- 
tion 3 is not enacted these school dis- 
tricts will find it difficult to readjust in 
the face of a withdrawal of expected Fed- 
eral assistance. This section would make 
it possible for the Federal Government 
to keep faith with these school districts 
under these unusual circumstances. 

The cost of assisting these six districts 
in meeting their obligations is a miniscule 
investment when weighted against the 
return: restored confidence in the Gov- 
ernment’s commitment to quality edu- 
cation. The total sum is only $295,465, 
but to voters and property owners who 
have been taxed to the utmost and who 
have supported full capacity bonding the 
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loss of promised Federal aid will be a 
significant financial blow. 

Moreover, school construction is but 
one of the numerous burdens that fall 
upon communities that are suddenly. 
forced to adjust to the presence of a 
military establishment. The commu- 
nity must also adjust its planning, its 
utilities, and its services to accommodate 
the base. 

By helping a community to cope with 
the economic upheaval that follows the 
closing of a military base, the Govern- 
ment will demonstrate its concern for the 
community’s problems and its determina- 
tion to stand by its commitments. 

Section 3 of H.R. 9022 does not enunci- 
ate any new policies. It does not set new 
precedents, nor does it broach the per- 
plexing and multifaceted problems that 
attend the cessation of various Federal 
activities throughout the country. Sec- 
tion 3 is of narrow scope. It will affect 
only six school districts, but it will show 
the Nation that when communities un- 
dertake obligations in reliance on the 
promises of the Federal Government 
those promises will be honored. If it be- 
trays this trust, this Congress, which has 
done so very much to strengthen and im- 
prove American education, will have dealt 
a crippling blow to the spirit of coopera- 
tion and joint responsibilty upon which 
the success of its efforts depends. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman tell us 
how much we are now spending, how 
much the taxpayers are paying, under 
the impacted area school legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The total 
expenditure perhaps can be stated by 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. The present cost is 
approximately $50 million for Pulic Law 
815 this fiscal year, and as I understand 
it, approximately $332 million for Public 
Law 874. 

Mr. BOW. How much will this bill 
increase the amount we are now spend- 
ing? What will be the cost of this legis- 
lation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Michigan 2 minutes 
additional. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. With re- 
spect to disaster relief, that is not a 
precisely predictable thing because we 
cannot predict the extent to which we 
will experience natural disasters during 
a year. 

Currently, for the construction of 
temporary school facilities damaged or 
destroyed by disaster we are expending 
about $750,000 per year. 

Calling upon the experience of the 
several years immediately last past, if 
we had had this legislation in effect we 
would have expended about $1,250,000 
or perhaps $1,500,000, as contrasted with 
the $750,000 we did spend. 

The important thing to remember is 
that in the case of this legislation we 
will be buying permanent replacement 
for the buildings which are destroyed by 
natural disasters, whereas the legisla- 
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tion now on the books merely provides 
for stopgap construction, for temporary 
buildings and what have you, that. really 
do not serve the purpose of guaranteeing 
continuity of quality education. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will 
yield further, assuming a disaster strikes 
a community, making it eligible for 
these funds, how would the community 
secure the funds? Would the President 
request funds and the Congress, make 
appropriations to pay them? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The bill 
authorizes the expenditure of funds from 
those funds already appropriated for the 
operation of Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 in any fiscal year. The appli- 
cation would be made by the local school 
agency. First, they would have to be in 
a disaster area, decreed to be a disaster 
area. pursuant. to the Federal statutes; 
and, second, the Governor of that State 
would have to indicate that this was in 
fact a disaster area, and to indicate that 
local and State funds were being ex- 
pended to meet the problem. 

Third, the amount of money advanced 
would be the difference between that 
available from local-State and State 
funds plus insurance and the amount 
actually needed to get the school system 
going again. Application would be made 
to the U.S. Office of Education, and the 
Commissioner of Education would be 
authorized either to advance funds or 
to repay funds advanced from some 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. If I may inquire further, 
the gentleman’s statement was that un- 
der the disaster situation the funds are 
taken from the regular appropriation 
and from the amount already appropri- 
ated. Does that mean we would then 

the regular 


to take care of the regular program for 


ope ees 


though we may temporarily authorize 
the use of some of those funds to take 
eare of the emergency disaster situation. 


fund regular Public Law 815 and 874 
applications, 
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Mr. BOW. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say the appropriation 
would be for the disaster areas or the 
regular program? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is for the disaster 
areas. 

Mr. BOW. So no funds would be 
available to the disaster area until the 
supplemental is submitted and funds 
are appropriated. Is that correct? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is not correct. 
The bill expressly authorizes the ex- 
penditure of Public Law 874 funds to 
take care of the disaster situation and 
later on those funds are to be appro- 
priated and reimburse the 874 funds. 

Mr. BOW. Does that mean this 
would be within the $80 million author- 
ization limitation that you now have 
for the disaster areas? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is not the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, carr I 
ask someone on the committee a ques- 
tion with regard to this action? Out of 
the Committee on Publie Works we just 
increased authorizations for emergency 
and disaster relief to $80 million—$100 
million for this fiscal year and $80 mil- 
lion starting next fiscal year. Now, is it 
not true funds used for this purpose 
under this legislatiom come out of that 
authorized amount? 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the 
gentleman that that is not the case. 
We expressly provide for an additional 
authorization for emergency school 
disaster funds as an amendment to Pub- 
lie Law 815. 

Mr. CRAMER. In what amount? 

Mr. PERKINS. We do not specify any 
amount, because it is impossible to pre- 
diet a disaster much less its cost. How- 
ever, based upon average annual costs 
experienced by the Office of Emergency 
Planning we do not expect in the long 
rum for them to exceed $1.5 milliom on 
the average. 

Mr. CRAMER. So it is an open end 
authorization? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct, but it 
is generally understood it will be a rela- 


Mr. ` DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

A DOUBLE STANDARD 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, there ap- 
pears to be a double standard in the defi- 
nition which some Members apply to the 
term “home rule.” 

I refer to the inconsistency of many 


for residents of the District of Columbia, 


while at the same time ignoring the 
fundamental right to self-government of 
the people of the 50 States. 

Last. week the White House sought to 


various States the right to determine the 


this country, was destroyed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s one-man, one-vote de- 
cree of June 15, 1964. 

Much like the slogan “home rule,“ the 
igs “one-man, one-vote” is mislead- 


judicial 

Executive, it remains for the Congress, 
despite the reluctance of the powers that 
be on the House Judiciary Committee, to 
poies not slogans, but the substance 


spond to the clamor of those calling for 
self-government in the District of Co- 
lumbia, then let these home rule” advo- 
eates also recognize the right of our sav- 
ereign States to apportion their legisla- 
tures. Many of us strongly believe in 
local self-government but how can we 
close our eyes to one problem and, at the 
same time, embrace another? 

The President last week in an I- ad- 
vised statement declared that time is 
running out and “the clock is ticking” 
regarding demands for District “home 
rule.“ 

This sense of urgency regarding Dis- 
trict “home rule“ would have more ap- 
peal if the President also took cogni- 
zance of the need for immediate action 
to preserve the right of legislative self- 
determination in the several States. Can 
it be said that the interest of “home 
rule“ supporters apparently stops at the 
Boundaries of the District of Columbia? 

I respectfully urge the proponents of 
“home rule” and all others who are truly 
interested in the principles of repre- 
sentative government to rally to the sup- 
port of a constitutional amendment 
which would permit States, upon ap- 
proval by a majority of voters, to appor~ 
tion one house of a bicameral legislature 
on factors other than population. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, E ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 


ful flight of Gemini 5, but I felt. it would 
be fitting and that something should be 
in the Recorp this morning showing 
that the Congress is officially apprised of 
what has taken place. 
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We are all very grateful and thankful 
to God that these two astronauts have 
come back safely. We have established 
a very great record in the field of astro- 
nautics, and from this flight will gain 
a lot of information that will help us 
in the future exploration of outer space. 
The astronauts, the team behind them, 
the NASA team, the Air Force, the Navy, 
and the team of contractors who put 
their equipment together all are to be 
congratulated. 

Speaking to our distinguished Speaker 
a few minutes ago I was telling him 
about this launching and how the FIA, 
Federation Internationale Astronique, a 
worldwide organization devoted to astro- 
nautics, have a team of 5 mer from dif- 
ferent nations present. One of these men 
was on the top of the gantry when the 
astronauts got into the capsule. He 
sees them locked in there, and makes an 
affidavit to that effect so that there can 
be no question of the fact that these men 
are in the ship. 

The reason this is done is because we 
want the world to know what we are 
doing and we want an independent in- 
ternational agency to vouch for it. One 
country engaged in the exploration of 
outer space has consistently refused to 
let the FIA inspect its operations. It has 
been to their embarrassment in the field 
of astronautics throughout the world. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairinan, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, 1 would 
like to commend the chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
MILLER] for doing such an outstanding 
job. I am certain that we all recognize 
he and his committee share a good deal 
of the credit for the job that has been 
done in space. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
commend the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], for the 
work that he has done along with the 
other minority members. The biparti- 
san cooperation which has been mani- 
fested in this effort has played no small 
part in making our space program a 
success. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from California that 
last year he and I attended the FIA con- 
vention in Warsaw together. We saw 
what was taking place there together. 
Both of us would like to go to Athens, 
Greece, to this year’s meeting, unfortu- 
nately, the meeting will be held starting 
on the 10th of this month in Greece. 
The program of the House of Repre- 
sentatives prevents us from even con- 
Sidering attending. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Carey]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to indicate my support of this 
legislation which has been so well han- 
dled in the subcommittee chaired by the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Perkins], and steered and prepared 
so well by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp]. 
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Mr. Chairman, on this day we see this 
committee of ours raising another build- 
ing block, in the edifice of effort, dili- 
gence, and devotion in behalf of Ameri- 
can education, which has been so historic 
in the record of our committee over the 
past several years. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Member from the 
great State of New York, I find this a 
most welcome and meaningful day be- 
cause this legislation, by its provisions, 
makes it possible for the children or 
schools of the great city of New York to 
participate along with all other children 
in all other schools in the benefits of the 
impacted areas legislation. 

The impact in our city, of course, is 
well known in migration, loss of popula- 
tion in the middle income groups, multi- 
plication of tensions and so forth. We 
suffer severe impaction that only money 
can cure. 

Mr. Chairman, the atmosphere of the 
debate today has been so salubriously 
nonpolitical, and bipartisan that I hesi- 
tate to introduce this note. I noted in 
the public press over the weekend a 
statement by the wife of one of the can- 
didates, running for the mayoralty elec- 
tion in New York City, a Representative 
of this great body, our distinguished col- 
league [Mr. Linpsay]. A statement was 
attributed to Mrs. Lindsay that she 
agreed that the public schools of New 
York City were “rotten.” 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this was a 
mistake. I am sure the schools in our 
city have problems, as all schools have 
problems. They are great problems and 
money can cure a part of them, but 
calling the schools by vile names will 
not help solve these problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I only wish that the 
gentleman from New York were here to- 
day so he could associate himself with 
the efforts of this committee in trying 
continuously and vigorously to get more 
funds for the great city of New York in 
order that our schools can be above re- 
proach even as is the wife of the candi- 
date. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 9022 which will correct some glar- 
ing inequities in our federally impacted 
areas legislation. 

I would like to direct my attention to 
the provision in Public Law 874 which 
requires school districts with more than 
35,000 students to have 6-percent impact 
in order to receive Federal funds while 
smaller districts need only 3-percent im- 
pact. But first let me voice my support 
for the other provisions of the pending 
legislation. 

Local disasters are a national con- 
cern and should receive national sup- 
port. Testimony before the committee 
made it clear that the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning does not have the au- 
thority to do the job necessary to insure 
continuing quality education. Amend- 
ing the impacted areas legislation seems 
to be the most practical and equitable 
avenue to meet this need. 

H.R. 9022 would also honor our com- 
mitment to those six school districts un- 
fairly burdened by base closings. This 
amendment is simply a question of jus- 
tice and equity. The small number of 
schools involved does not diminish the 
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magnitude of our responsibility. This 
provision once more demonstrates the 

tious manner in which the Con- 
gress acts when local citizens have been 
wronged. 

Now let us turn to the 6-, 3- 
percent question. When this legislation 
was passed in 1950, the problem of Fed- 
eral impact was a problem of rural areas. 
It was the rural areas which had the high 
concentrations of Federal employees, and 
it was the rural areas which felt the 
strain of their schools. The urban areas 
had relatively few federally connected 
personnel. Since the arbitrary require- 
ment of 6 percent for large cities affected 
none, the rationale of this provision was 
never brought under close scrutiny or 
examined for its soundness. Moreover, 
it could be argued at that time that 
larger cities probably should be able to 
absorb a greater percentage of Federal 
impact than small rural areas. This ar- 
gument has proved to be fallacious. 

Since 1950, two phenomena have 
occurred simultaneously which make it 
clear that the criterion for impact should 
be a uniform 3 percent. 

First, there has been a great influx 
of federally connected personnel to those 
areas which Public Law 874 requires to 
have 6-percent impact; that is, urban 
areas. Today, 70 percent of our popu- 
lation lives in urban America. The re- 
cent study of federally impacted areas 
by the Stanford Research Institute in- 
dicates that schools in many of our urban 
centers are now feeling the excessive 
burden brought on by Federal activities. 
This study which was requested by the 
Congress shows that large cities cannot 
absorb a greater percentage of Federal 
impact as was once thought. Moreover, 
they do feel the increase in enrollment 
without the accompanying revenue and, 
as a result, the whole school program is 
substantially weakened. 

The second phenomenon accompany- 
ing the influx of Federal employees has 
been the great influx of poor, uneducated 
people to the slum areas of the cities. 
The number of poverty-stricken families 
in the so-called inner cities has been 
growing at a tremendous rate resulting 
in tremendous demands on our educa- 
tional systems. These students need 
special programs which cost much more 
than the regular program, They need 
the best that America can offer and all 
too often they receive the worst. It is 
shocking to note that in inner city high 
schools, as many as 60 percent who en- 
roll in the 10th grade drop out before 
graduation. 

To expect larger cities to absorb a 
greater percentage of federally affected 
students than rural areas—particularly 
in the light of the other extra burdens 
placed on the cities—is to be capriciously 
unjust. There is absolutely no sound 
reason to justify this disparity in per- 
centage requirements, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to share 
with you and the Members of this body 
some recently published statistics from 
the city of New York which bear on this 
problem. A survey taken last year indi- 
cated that New York has 107 schools 
built prior to the turn of the century. 
In addition, 201 other schools were built 
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between 1900 and the first World War. 
The New York City Board of Education 
has estimated that $2.13 billion will be 
needed to provide new facilities in the 
next 5 years. 

I ask you, Mr. Chairman, with dis- 
tressing conditions like this, can we say 
New York City can absorb anything—let 
alone students? The answer is a re- 
sounding No. 

If the 6 percent requirement is reduced 
so that a uniform 3 percent requirement 
is applied, the cost would be between $9 
and $18 million. This represents less 
than 5 percent increase in expenditure 
from Public Law 874 funds. 

If New York City qualifies—the extent 
of the impact has not been ascertained— 
it would stand to gain about $9 million 
in operating funds in 1966. A help but 
certainly no more than is desperately 
needed. 

But let us not forget that more im- 
portant than the money is the principle 
involved. Nothing but specious argu- 
ments support the continuance of unjust 
discrepancies in eligibility requirements 
for operating funds. 

To reject this amendment is to sup- 
port an anachronism—an anachronism 
which deprives those areas in the great- 
est need—our urban centers. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of this 
body, I urge your close examination of 
the logic involved in the disparities con- 
tained in Public Laws 815 and 874. After 
close examination, I am sure you will 
join me in hearty support of H.R. 9022. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, my 
purpose in asking for this time is to try 
to clarify just what size building block 
we are actually putting together with 
this legislation. I have several questions 
to ask. 

As I understand it, this legislation 
would, in effect, give permanent author- 
ity under public law that up to now has 
dealt only with the problems of feder- 
ally impacted schools to construct per- 
manent-type buildings and other facili- 
ties for schools in disaster areas. May I 
ask if this would authorize the payment 
in full of all costs for the restoration of 
school facilities? 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman is in- 
correct, 

Mr. FINDLEY. Could the gentleman 
tell me what the terms would be? 

Mr. PERKINS. In the first place, the 
request must be placed prior to July 1, 
1967. That is as far as this authorization 
extends at the present time. We place 
limitations upon the cost and amount 
the Federal Government may participate 
in the construction of a building that has 
been destroyed by a major disaster. 
First, the area must be declared a disas- 
ter area by the President of the United 
States at the request of the Governor. 
Then the Office of Emergency Planning 
must determine that the schools were in 
a disaster area and that the Governor in 
his request for assistance must show 
financial assistance being extended from 
the State and the local level as much as 
the resources will possibly bear. We 
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have limitations all through this bill to 
make sure that the contribution of the 
Federal Government will be so as to 
make up the difference between what the 
State and local educational agencies are 
capable of doing in bringing the educa- 
tion program and facilities back to the 
level existing prior to the disaster. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Within my congres- 
sional district are some debt-free schools 
which have no general obligation bonds 
against them. Also within the same dis- 
trict are schools heavily obligated. If a 
disaster should strike my district and 
level both schools, would both be equally 
eligible for aid under the program, or 
would the ones financially able to help 
themselves be omitted? 

Mr. PERKINS. We set up priorities in 
this legislation. One of the principal 
priorities is the ability of the local agency 
to contribute to the construction or re- 
building of the schools. If that local 
agency is burdened with bonded in- 
debtedness, its ability to rebuild following 
the disaster might be less and the Federal 
assistance under this bill would be meas- 
ured accordingly. The school which has 
a heavy indebtedness would take priority 
over the school district without it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Can the gentleman 
tell me if there is any legislative author- 
ity for hospitals comparable to what is 
proposed here? I realize hospitals are 
beyond the scope of the committee pre- 
senting this legislation, but it occurs to 
me if we take this step today to author- 
ize this type of automatic Federal re- 
sponsibility for schools, it would logically 
follow we would do the same thing for 
hospitals and other essential community 
services. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that we provide in the law that 
the plan shall be presented to the State 
educational agency. The State educa- 
tional agency would submit to the Com- 
missioner on Education and the Com- 
missioner on Education would then con- 
sult the State educational authorities 
about the costs and so forth. They cer- 
tainly cannot use Federal funds solely to 
enable them to exceed the type of con- 
struction that existed prior to the disas- 
ter and there must be a showing that the 
local agency does not have sufficient 
funds available to it from all other 
sources to restore educational facilities 
and programs to the level existing prior 
to the disaster. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Do I correctly under- 
stand that private educational institu- 
tions would be entitled to benefits under 
this proposition? Am I correct about 
that? 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the 
gentleman, we followed the same pro- 
cedures as we provided in Public Law 
89-10 which was signed into law during 
the month of April, I believe. Where a 
disaster destroys private facilities, the 
local public educational agency must 
make provision for the education of the 
students of both public and private 
schools during the period of the commu- 
nity’s adjustment from the disaster— 
but the facilities shall remain the prop- 
erty of the local boards of education. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. That means no con- 
struction money can be provided to erect 
a private school? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. FINDLEY. And no equipment can 
be provided for private schools which 
would become the property of the private 
school? 

Mr. PERKINS. It cannot become the 
property of the private school; it can be 
used by the private school students, but 
it remains the property of the public 
schools. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. With re- 
spect to the previous question, I would 
like to point out, if the gentleman will 
look at pages 3 and 4 of the bill, he will 
find the cumulative effect of those two 
pages and he will see that the money 
available from Federal funds will be the 
difference between all funds reasonably 
available to the local school authority 
from all sources, insurance, local taxes, 
and money from whatever source—State 
disaster funds and what-have-you—and 
the actual cost of restoration or replace- 
ment of the building. So they must use 
to the fullest extent possible all other re- 
sources and this legislation would make 
up the difference. With respect to your 
question on the bonded indebtedness of 
the school and your district, I would re- 
spectfully point out that the school pro- 
vision provides that the school that does 
replace the facility will be the security 
for the bonds and we are just replacing 
the security. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been under the assumption, and perhaps 
I have been wrong, that this impacted 
school aid business originated during 
World War II or as the result of World 
War II when defense installations were 
created and that allegedly impacted 
schools in certain localities; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr.PERKINS. The impacted legisla- 
tion was enacted in the fall of 1950 I be- 
lieve to take care of situations through- 
out the Nation where local school dis- 
tricts could not bear the burden. 

Mr. GROSS. But the impaction then 
was because of a defense establishment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes—a defense es- 
tablishment, military installation and so 
on. 

Mr. GROSS. Now it is to be exploded 
ali over the landscape; is that correct? 
If any agency of the Government or any 
department of the Government should 
be located in some community, and if it 
could be held that the schools had been 
impacted as the result of the Govern- 
ment employees, then Federal funds 
would be allocated for the purpose of 
taking care of the allegedly impacted 
schools? 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to my dis- 

hed colleague, I just do not know 
what would have happened throughout 
the years but for the impacted aid legis- 
lation. I know the local school districts 
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never would have been able to construct 
their buildings necessary and to carry on 
the type of quality education, or provide 
the necessary facilities. 

Mr. GROSS. I can understand the 
situation where there is an actual disas- 
ter caused by the forces of nature—I can 
understand relief being provided through 
Federal funds in those cases where they 
are visited with floods, hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, or something of that sort. But 
I will swear to the gentleman, I do not 
understand how you can now justifiably 
explode this impacted area relief busi- 
ness all over the landscape. It was men- 
tioned just a moment ago that this was 
going to be highly beneficial to the city 
of New York. What defense installa- 
tion or what department of the Govern- 
ment has impacted the schools of New 
York City? Is it not the fact that the 
city of New York has the highest per 
capita debt of any city in the United 
States—$413 plus for every man, woman 
and child in New York City? I do not 
doubt that they would like to dip into the 
Federal Treasury for funds under the 
circumstances of a $3-billion municipal 
debt. But I stand here today asking the 
question—Why should we now go to the 
relief of New York City out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury if there is no impaction 
caused by the Federal Government such 
as establishment in that city of some de- 
fense installation or some department or 
agency of the Government that impacts 
particular schools? Why do we now let 
this thing blossom out all over the land- 
Pr 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague again that we estab- 
lish a uniform figure of 3 percent, which 
determines eligibility so far as federally 
connected pupils are concerned. There 
has always been considerable argument 
within the Committee on Education and 
Labor concerning a variance in the fig- 
ure of 3 percent with under 35,000 pupils 
and those cities with more than 35,000 
pupils where they had to absorb 6 per- 
cent. This just eliminates that discrimi- 
nation, and it will cost a few more mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is money well spent. 

Let me say that this amendment is con- 
sistent with the recent study made by the 
Office of Education. 

Mr. GROSS. Now let me ask the $64 
question. Can any of the funds which 
would be made available under the terms 
of this bill be used to rebuild schools in 
the Watts area of Los Angeles, schools 
that perhaps were destroyed through the 
anarchy that was perpetrated out there 
a couple of weeks ago? Or is that to be 
called a natural disaster area? Per- 
haps not “natural,” but just a plain dis- 
aster area? 

Mr. PERKINS. The legislation ex- 
Pressly provides that the situation must 
arise after the effective date of this leg- 
islation. The disaster must be declared 
a disaster by the President. 

Mr. GROSS. That scarcely answers 
the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
* from Iowa 2 additional min- 
utes. 
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Mr. GROSS. That scarcely is an an- 
swer to the question. Does the gentle- 
man envisage that any of the money 
made available under the terms of this 
bill would be used for the purpose of 
school assistance in the Watts area of 
Los Angeles? 

Mr.PERKINS. Idonot. 

Mr. GROSS. You do not. 

Mr. PERKINS. No. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman has 
pointed out that this impacted school 
area legislation is going all over the map. 
I should like to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to something which I consider is 
far beyond the impacted school area 
need existing under this program. 

Let us assume we are talking about an 
airline pilot who works for a private air- 
line—say United Airlines, as an example. 
Let us assume he lives in Virginia and he 
flies from New York and lands at Na- 
tional Airport. His children would get 
impacted school area funds because he 
landed at National Airport, which is 
owned by the U.S. Government. The 
same would be true at Dulles. It is true 
with respect to all these airline pilots 
who fly on the airlines and land at either 
Dulles or National Airports, because 
they happen to land at those airports. 
Then the State of Virginia or Maryland, 
or whatever State it may be, is a bene- 
ficiary under the act. 

I believe in the impact area legislation, 
where there is a real impact. As the 
gentleman has said, a disaster presents a 
problem. 

I would hope that some day before too 
long the great committee which has been 
increasing this constantly will take a 
good look at it and begin to look at some 
of the priorities and to clean up some of 
the abuses, to make it more palatable to 
some of us who would like to go along 
with providing for the real needs. 

Mr. GROSS. I concur with the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. It seems to me that 
what is being done through this legisla- 
tion is permitting some communities to 
have their cake and to eat it, too. In 
other words, they use every means at 
their command to locate departments of 
Government and military installations 
in their areas. Then they turn around 
and call upon the taxpayers of the entire 
country to finance the impaction which 
results therefrom. They get the bene- 
fits to be derived from increased payrolls 
and business but they refuse to assume 
the responsibilities. I have had no part, 
and neither have the taxpayers of Iowa, 
in making New York the worst debt rid- 
den city in this country. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why a community in 
Iowa, paying high taxes to retire school 
bonds, and unable to get impacted area 
aid, should be required to help pay the 
school bills of New York City or those of 
any other area where the Federal Gov- 
ernment was not responsible for the im- 
paction. Congress ought to be abolish- 
ing handouts to alleged impacted areas, 
not increasing them. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Stickies] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
9022 amends Public Law 874 to eliminate 
special requirements imposed on larger 
school districts. When Public Law 874 
was first enacted, it was thought that the 
impact of Federal activity would be more 
easily absorbed by larger school dis- 
tricts—a contention not borne out with 
the spiraling costs of education in our 
urban centers. Districts with more than 
35,000 pupils were required to have more 
than 6 percent of the students resultant 
from Federal activity before they were 
eligible. 

Other school districts were required to 
have 3 percent in order to be eligible for 
assistance. 

The result of this disparity in require- 
ments is that 11 and possibly 12 of the 
Nation’s largest school districts are bur- 
dened with a Federal impact but receive 
no assistance under the law. 

These districts are Atlanta, Ga.; Dade 
County, Fla.; Boston, Mass.; Baltimore, 
Md.; St. Louis, Mo.; Richmond, Va.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Those of us who have heard from the 
school superintendents affected have 
come to realize that the larger school 
systems face almost insurmountable 
problems in school financing. Poverty 
has become a very expensive item in all 
of these systems. I can see no reason to 
think that large school systems are in 
any better position to absorb Federal im- 
pact than small ones—in fact, with oper- 
ation costs running so high in the cities, 
it is probable that city school systems are 
less capable of absorbing Federal impact 
than suburban and rural districts. 

Section 4 of H.R. 9022 would delete the 
clause which created the disparity—thus 
placing all school districts on the same 
footing. 

The cost of this section comes to about 
$18 million which is a modest amount 
considering the great inequity in the dis- 
tribution of impact funds that would be 
corrected. 

I strongly urge support of the bill. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, = yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tieman from California, our new Ambas- 
sador. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support this legislation and to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WILLIAM D. Ford], the subcommit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS], and of course my 
own chairman, who has so diligently seen 
to it that the subcommittees try to im- 
prove these laws on the statute books. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been an 
advocate of legislation to rectify the in- 
justices which have crept into these land- 
mark, impacted areas laws. 

The first two sections of this legisla- 
tion will make these two existing laws 
applicable in areas affected by natural 
disasters such as earthquakes, kurri- 
canes, fires, or floods. The amendment 
to Public Law 815 will make funds avail- 
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able for the replacement of damaged 
school facilities and the amendment to 
Public Law 874 will provide funds for 
the operation of facilities affected by a 


r. 

I would like to present some illustra- 
tions from my home district in Los 
Angeles, since I am most familiar with 
that area, that indicate the need for 
this important piece of legislation, 

I am sure that many Members of this 
body recall the several earthquakes of 
1933 which dealt a crippling blow to Cali- 
fornia, especially the southern California 
area. To help meet the needs for resto- 
ration of school buildings created by this 
disaster, the taxpayers of our school dis- 
tricts to this date have provided bond 
funds totaling $789 million. Moreover, 
we are planning another multimillion 
dollar bond issue for June 1966. Admit- 
tedly, part of these funds are also needed 
to meet Los Angeles’ burgeoning school 
population. But it is a fact, indeed a 
distressing fact, that today, more than 
30 years later, funds are still paying for 
the damage inflicted by that earthquake. 
Quite clearly this means that generations 
of students have gone entirely through 
school in grossly deficient facilities be- 
cause we were not able to meet the de- 
mands placed upon us by this devastat- 
ing natural disaster. And 32 years later, 
our schoolchildren are still paying the 
price because the people of Los Angeles 
had no place to turn for help. 

We are constantly aware of the threat 
of future earthquakes because of our geo- 
graphical location. An earthquake next 
year, for example, could destroy school 
facilities in which the damage caused by 
the previous earthquake has not yet been 
repaired. 

Floods are still another problem. A 
dam burst above the city last year, com- 
pletely destroyed many homes in the 
Leimert Park-Crenshaw areas and dam- 
aged a school that was in the path of 
the flood. 

Then, too, we are constantly under the 
threat of forest fire. As you know, our 
schools are now being built on the tops of 
the mountains in the Los Angeles area. 
This is our last remaining land, and be- 
cause of the dryness of this area, the 
threat of fire haunts us most of the 
months of the year. Only too clearly do 
we recall the devastating fire that threat- 
ened our city last year and the possibility 
of another fire offers a real threat to 
these new schools. 

At the present time, the Office of 
Emergency Planning has the authority 
to do minor or temporary repair work on 
schools affected by a disaster. It can also 
provide makeshift temporary buildings 
which, unfortunately, are far from being 
adequate education plants. Further, the 
Office of Emergency Planning has no au- 
thority to make contributions to school 
systems for the purpose of maintaining 
permanent school operations or to as- 
sume more than minimal operation 
expenses. Thus, to provide for quality 
education is beyond the scope of the 
Office of Emergency Planning and the 
district itself must assume this extra fi- 
nancial burden along with the other 
burdens brought on by a natural disaster. 

This rehabilitation problem resulting 
from the earthquake, combined with our 
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high rate of growth and the compensa- 
tory programs necessitated by the chal- 
lenges of urbanization, has left us with 
more than 30,000 students attending 
school in double session. This burden 
should be partially relieved by the enact- 
ment of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and could be fur- 
ther relieved by the enactment of this 
present legislation. If I could play 
Monday morning quarterback, I would 
say that if section I and II of H.R. 9022 
had been available in 1933, perhaps 
double sessions would not be a problem 
today in the city of Los Angeles. 

Section IV of this significant bill at- 
tacks another problem that plagues my 
city. I come from the second largest 
school district in this country. We now 
have more than 740,000 students, and we 
make up some 20 percent of the State’s 
enrollment. About 27,000 of these are 
federally connected students, but as you 
know, the districts that are above 35,000 
in average daily attendance are required 
to prove that they have 6 percent feder- 
ally connected pupils in order to qualify 
for Federal assistance, whereas those be- 
low 35,000 need prove only 3 percent. 
There is absolutely no valid reason for 
this inequity and it should not remain 
uncorrected. 

This inequity can be clearly illustrated 
in what are called our unidentified dis- 
tricts. The elementary and secondary 
district is above 35,000 so it most prove 
6 percent. The junior college district 
which is under 35,000 needs to prove only 
3, and yet they are covering the same 
geographical areas and the same tax- 
payers. 

Another example is the Los Virgenes 
unidentified district which at one time 
was part of our school district. Under 
State law they were allowed to with- 
draw and now their total enrollment is 
much smaller. As a result, they are eli- 
gible and are receiving Public Law 874 
money. This inequitable situation is du- 
plicated in many of the districts in our 
peripheral area which at one time or 
another were part of our school district. 

The opposite is also true. We have 
had an annexation right near Santa 
Monica. When that district was an- 
nexed the year before last, they ceased to 
become eligible because they were part 
of us, and they no longer receive funds 
even though they still have a 3-percent 
impact. 

Further, even though the San Fer- 
nando Valley is 15 percent impacted and 
the west part of Los Angeles is around 
10 percent, the central core of the city 
brings the percentage down. Many of 
these students in the central core are 
disadvantaged youngsters whose parents 
cannot even qualify for Federal employ- 
ment. These youngsters will qualify for 
assistance under Public Law 89-10, but 
this benefit is partially offset because 
they lower the federally affected per- 
centage. 

The Los Angeles City Unified School 
District, like many other major districts 
such as New York, New Orleans, and 
Boston, educates a substantial number of 
federally affected students without as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. 
Due to this inequity in Public Law 874, 
they are obligated to provide the same 
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educational services and in many cases 
compensatory programs for which the 
more fortunate districts—more fortu- 
nate only because they have fewer than 
35,000 students—receive assistance. 
Clearly, there is no rationale for this in- 
equity. If anything, the existing ra- 
tionale supports an inequity in the oppo- 
site direction when one realizes the ex- 
tent to which urbanization has com- 
pounded the burdens placed on our large 
cities. 

The magnitude of the problem in Los 
Angeles is grasped only when one real- 
izes that less than one-half of 1 percent 
of all the local school systems in the en- 
tire Nation have total enrollments larg- 
er than the number of federally affected 
students now needed by Los Angeles in 
order to qualify for Public Law 874 funds. 

Even with the uniform 3 percent cri- 
terion that would be established by this 
act, my school district would need 22,200 
students affected by Federal activities in 
order to qualify. Only 0.7 of 1 percent 
of the 26,000 school districts in this Na- 
tion have an enrollment of this size. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems of the Los 
Angeles School District, like the problems 
of any large urban area, are many and 
varied. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act will make a substantial 
contribution toward reaching our goal 
of an equal and adequate education for 
all our youth. This legislation, H.R. 
9022, will correct inequities in present 
legislation and extend two existing laws 
so that they will more adequately fulfill 
the obligations to our children that the 
State and local systems cannot afford. 
I urge your support of this bill. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time principally to ask some ques- 
tions either of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] or 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Perkins] with regard to the legisla- 
tion particularly as it relates to disaster 
relief, because this is a matter that has, 
willingly or otherwise, fallen in the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Public 
Works. Just a few weeks ago Congress 
authorized an increase for this fiscal 
year from $50 million to $100 million for 
disaster relief, which includes relief to 
all public facilities, including public edu- 
cational facilities and construction and 
replacement of them. For the next few 
fiscal years we increased the sum from 
$50 million to $80 million a year. The 
gentleman from Kentucky answered me 
previously by saying that this bill pro- 
vided for an additional open end author- 
ization above the $80 million. Is it then 
contemplated, I ask either of these gen- 
tlemen, that all funds for school con- 
struction and for these new programs for 
disaster relief, meaning maintenance and 
school operational expenses, textbook 
replacement and equipment replacement 
and the leasing of new facilities, all come 
out of this new money and not out of 
the $80 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, let me say to the 
gentleman that under the present au- 
thority that the Office cf Emergency 
Planning now has, over the past 5 years 
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the cost of school repairs in disaster 
areas has run about $750,000 annually. 

Mr. CRAMER. I read that in the re- 
port, but that is not my question. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is only tempo- 
rary repairs. However, for permanent 
authority to restore a building, the best 
estimates we can obtain are that they 
amount to double that figure or approxi- 
mately $1.5 million a year. 

Mr. CRAMER. Will the gentleman 
answer my question? Under this legis- 
lation, that will not come out of the 
existing $80 million authorization but 
will come out of an additional authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr. PERKINS. That will come out 
of an additional authorization under au- 
thority provided for in this legislation 
but not out of your $80 million. 

Mr. CRAMER. So, in effect, this is 
setting up a separate, new, independent 
program different from that under 
which all other Government facilities 
under the disaster relief program are 
treated. For educational purposes, it is 
a new, a different, and a broader pro- 
gram which is being prepared, not as an 
amendment to the Disaster Relief Act 
but of a totally unrelated federally im- 
pacted area act. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman is in- 
correct. It is only a supplemental pro- 
gram for a specific purpose. 

Mr. CRAMER. I disagree but on that 
point let me ask you another question. 
It also includes what could presently be 
done under disaster relief for educational 
purposes. Is that correct? 

Mr. PERKINS. It goes beyond that 
point. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understand that, 
but it also includes what could be done 
today? 

Mr. PERKINS. It goes beyond that 
and provides for permanent improve- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAMER. It also includes what 
could be done today? 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman 
let me make the observation that the 
Bureau of Public Roads has authority to 
make permanent repairs if interstate 
highways are damaged. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understand that. 

Mr. PERKINS. And we give only 
similar authority here to the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Mr. CRAMER. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther if the gentleman does not answer 
my question. 

Is it not true what it does is take the 
present program under emergency relief 
and put it under this new program while 
adding to it additional authorizations 
and broader disaster relief for educa- 
tional institutions than is available for 
other public purposes? 

Mr. PERKINS. I disagree with the 
gentleman, because we coordinate the 
program. At the present time the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning utilizes the 
Office of Education in determining tem- 
porary damage. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understand, and I 
am not being critical of that at all. 
However, I want to find out what the 
bill does. Money that is now going for 
emergency disaster relief for educational 
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purposes under the present authoriza- 
tion will no longer come out of the 880 
million now authorized but will come out 
of this new authorization. Is that 
right? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct, if we 
pass the bill. 

Mr. CRAMER. Including the pro- 
gram for disaster stricken educational 
facilities that is now financed out of the 
existing $80 million? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. Allright. Then why, 
in drafting this legislation did not the 
committee consider amending the Disas- 
ter Relief Act instead of amending Pub- 
lic Laws 874 and 815 that have no 
relationship to disaster relief? 

Mr. PERKINS. For the same reason 
that the Bureau of Public Roads needed 
authority to repair and make permanent 
repairs when a road is damaged by a 
disaster. We felt the continuing educa- 
tion of youngsters merited the same kind 
of attention and we felt the place to do 
it was to authorize the expenditure under 
Public Law 874. which we have done in 
this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer] 
has expired. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. But under roads the 
money came out of the Disaster Relief 
Act authorization and subject to the same 
standards as all other public facilities. 
Mr. Chairman, the additional point that 
I am making is simply this. What I am 
concerned about is that there is a prece- 
dent being set here with relation to dis- 
aster relief funds, where one program 
is set up separately, treated differently 
from all other disaster relief programs. 
No other disaster relief program that I 
know of permits operational expenses, for 
example, to be paid on damaged public 
facilities or programs. Disaster relief 
presently is for replacement or repair of 
existing Federal facilities or for local 
Government-owned facilities. This dis- 
aster relief program now goes to all pub- 
lic facilities alike—and it does not in- 
clude operational expenses; it does not 
include equipment; it does not include 
4 additional years of operational costs 
as this bill does. But it is for the im- 
mediate disaster relief and all public fa- 
cilities are treated the same. 

What this authority does is to treat 
educational facilities differently and 
preferentially. It broadens the program 
substantially—but only for schools. 

What I am fearful of is opening the 
door to similar approaches on all other 
programs, including highways; every 
public facility is included in 
relief, including, as I understand, fire and 
police stations for example. Why not 
provide the same relief for police sta- 
tions and for city halls and all other 
Qublic facilities? Why make a special 
provision for education? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 
gentleman is making a very important 
point and I commend him for it. One of 
the dangers that I see in this legislation 
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is that it is going to make it all the more 
difficult in future years to keep impacted 
school aid legislation on the right track 
and under control. 

Mr. CRAMER. What this does also, 
as I read the bill on page 9, is to permit 
borrowing impacted-area money for 
disaster relief purposes subject to a fu- 
ture appropriation—which may never 
happen—and the repayment by the Fed- 
eral Government for disaster relief pur- 
Poses. That seems to me to result in 
commingling the funds authorized for 
totally unrelated purposes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

z Mr. CRAMER. I yield for an explana- 
on. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman is 
aware of the fact that under the author- 
ity that the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning now has we can only make tem- 
porary repairs. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understand that. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is the reason 
why we provide here for the permanent 
pie to construct permanent build- 

S. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understand that; 
and I am not quarreling with that. But 
why not treat all other public facilities 
the same way? 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman is los- 
ing sight of the fact that we must have 
continuing education when a disaster of 
this type strikes a school. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say that it is 
essential to continue all types of public 
services when you have a disaster, as 
well as education. Why treat education 
this way and all other public facilities 
in a discriminatorily lesser way and so, 
as I say, this opens the door for hundreds 
of millions of dollars or more of emer- 
gency planning money, if all public fa- 
cilities are going to be treated the same 
way. The gentleman knows, I am sure, 
that there is presently pending a bill to 
provide for a study of overall disaster 
relief programs, and why should not edu- 
cation be treated in that study and all 
other public facilities as the result of 
such a study probably being treated in 
the same way? Are we also not opening 
the door to paying disaster relief to all 
other public facilities on the same basis 
and through program by program piece- 
meal bills rather than generally appli- 
cable bills? I think the answer is ob- 
viously, “Yes” and unfortunately so. 

This is a partly “sneaky” approach to 
bring a disaster relief preferential treat- 
ment for schools provision in a bill at- 
tached to a totally unrelated subject of 
impacted areas. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, to- 
day, I rise in support of H.R. 9022, and 
I wish to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Forp] for his outstanding work on this 
legislation. Many of the Members of 
this body represent congressional dis- 
tricts which, at one time or another, in 
the past few years have experienced a 
major disaster. We have inspected 
communities which were literally de- 
stroyed and have witnessed the painful 
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arenes which accompanies total 
oss. 

Almost every year some type of major 
disaster strikes some area in the United 
States. Several years ago, iners was ma- 
jor earthquake Montana. 
Last year, as you all et there was a 
major catastrophe in Alaska also caused 
by earthquakes. On Palm Sunday of 
this year my own district in northern 
Indiana suffered many losses of life and 
great damage because of a terrible tor- 
nado. A number of us in Congress joined 
President Johnson to fiy to Indiana for 
an on-the-spot survey of the afflicted 
community of Dunlap, near Elkhart. 

We then flew on to see the extensive 
damage by flooding of areas in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. 
Every year some areas in the country 
are damaged by the rampages of our 
major rivers. And most recently, a se- 
vere earthquake caused extensive dam- 
age in Seattle and other areas of the 
Northwest. 

We all know that a disaster usually 
brings hardship to an entire commu- 
nity. Congress has recognized this fact 
and has passed legislation establishing 
the Office of Emergency Planning which 
deals with disasters. However, disasters, 
when they strike a community, often 
leave the children schoolless, as well as 
homeless. Further, when a disaster 
strikes a community, it strikes to the 
very root of the resources of a school, the 
property on which many States base 
their taxes. 

A community in repairing itself after 
a disaster can rebuild homes, clean up 
its streets, and remove upturned trees, 
but a community cannot quickly repair 
its tax base. A property tax base takes 
2, 3, 4, and sometimes more years to re- 
build. In the meantime, schools need 
funds to operate. Education of the 
young cannot wait 2, 3, or 4 years until 
the community can afford to educate its 
children again. Education must con- 
tinue right through and after the dis- 
aster without a lowering of quality. 

In recent years, when hundreds of 
communities have been exerting their 
strength to the limit in order to main- 
tain adequate educational opportunities 
for their children, they have placed 
themselves under a heavy burden of debt; 
they have mortgaged their future for the 
benefit of their children. Then, when 
a disaster strikes, not only are the as- 
sets which they mortgaged gone, but 
they have no source of funds with which 
to start again—and to start again is the 
only choice they have. 

At the present time, the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning has the authority to do 
minor or temporary repair work on 
schools. Generally, this repair amounts 
to makeshift temporary buildings which 
are wholly unfit for education. Further, 
the Office of Emergency Planning has no 
authority to make permanent contribu- 
tions to school systems for the purpose 
of maintaining school operations or to 
assume more than minimal operation. 
To provide for quality education is be- 
yond the scope of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. 

It is my opinion that the most effec- 
tive way to cope with the difficulties 
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which result from national disasters is 
to establish within the Office of Educa- 
tion the authority to contribute funds 
to local educational agencies for the pur- 
pose of construction, reconstruction, and 
repair for permanent occupancy. Fur- 
ther, the Office of Education should have 
the authority to provide funds to assist 
in the operation of schools for a limited 
period of time, that is, until the school 
can get on its feet. HR. 9022 provides 
such authority. 

It is not a giveaway bill. The provi- 
sions of the bill contain safeguards to 
make sure that the State and local com- 
munities affected by disasters will bear, 
to the maximum extent of their ability, a 
full share of the burden, while at the 
same time assuring that the education 
of children in the areas struck by disas- 
ters will not suffer because of unexpected 
and severe strains on local government 
finances. Assistance may not be grant- 
ed unless the Governor of the State has 
requested the President to declare an 
area a disaster area, and the President 
has made a finding that the area should 
be declared a major disaster area and 
that emergency assistance should be pro- 
vided. The bill contains the further re- 
quirement that the educational program 
must be at the same level as was pro- 
vided in the school district in the year 
prior to the disaster. In addition, the 
amount of Federal assistance granted 
would be the difference between all funds 
reasonably available to the school dis- 


- trict from local and State funds, pro- 


ceeds from insurance, and other re- 
sources, and the cost of repairing and 
replacing existing school facilities and 
conducting a normal education program, 

I have pointed out that HR. 9022 
would authorize temporary assistance 
to get the educational program back in 
operation, up to a maximum of 5 years, 
and that the amounts granted for the 
last 3 years of the 5-year period could be 
75, 50, and 25 percent respectively of 
the amounts granted to local educational 
agencies the first year in which the dis- 
aster occurred. It is the opinion of 
Office of Education officials that this 
authority to grant funds over the whole 
5-year period would be needed only in 
rare instances, where the disaster is of 
such magnitude and severity that it seri- 
ously affects the ability of a local educa- 
tional agency to provide adequate oper- 
ating revenues for a period of years. 
Generally, emergency assistance to get 
the schools in operation, and perhaps for 
1 additional year, should be sufficient 
to meet most of the major problems. 

In the 20th century, we can no longer 
say that a disaster in northern Indiana 
is not the concern of the whole Nation. 
For, with the mobility of the American 
public, any individual who has been de- 
Hrived of high quality education for 1 
year as a result of a disaster affects the 
community in which he resides and it is 
the concern of his community. This 
bill is not a measure to assist only com- 
munities in which disasters occur, but 
this bill is designed to assist every com- 
munity in the Nation whether or not it 
has been affected by a major disaster. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to a dis- 
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tinguished member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Washington IXr. 
Meeps]. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 9022. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out 
that this is just another example of the 
hard work, diligence, and productivity of 
the General Education and Labor Sub- 
committee so ably chaired by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. Mr. PERKINS has very ably 
guided through this session some of the 
most important and far-reaching legisla- 
tion ever enacted by the U.S. Congress. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Mr. Wiu11m D. 
For», the author of this bill, is to be com- 
plimented. Although a freshman Con- 
gressman, Mr. Forp has shown unusual 
ability as a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. The fact that he 
has prepared and brought this bill to the 
floor of the House today attests to his 
ability and the high esteem with which 
he is held by his fellow Members. It is 
a real pleasure to serve with Members of 
such high caliber. 

The legislation before the House will 
amend Public Laws 815 and 874 so that 


schools left in financial difficulties as a 
result of military base closings. By en- 
acting H.R. 9022, the Congress will exer- 
cise foresight by underwriting insurance 


seaboard from Miami to Maine. Just a 
few months ago, a hurricane struck Flor- 
ida, earthquakes crippled Alaska and 
Washington, floods and tornados para- 
lyzed the Midwest and Pacific Northwest. 
In these major disasters schools were 
shut down for long periods of time. 
Many school districts, already heavily 
bonded, were hard pressed to acquire the 
necessary funds for immediate operation 
and for long-range renewal. H.R. 9022 
will help combat the frontal assaults so 
often hurled at us by the caprice of 
nature. 

Assistance to schools damaged in ma- 
jor disasters will be provided in two ways. 
First, H.R. 9022 will authorize funds to 
be utilized in the construction of schools 
damaged or destroyed. Second, this leg- 
islation will provide emergency funds 
where they are deemed necessary in or- 
der to guarantee that schools will remain 
open. 

Before any Federal moneys are allo- 
cated for construction by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, there is a necessary 

which must be followed. 
Communities seeking school construction 
assistance must be within an area pro- 
claimed by the President to be affected by 
a major disaster. The Governor of the 
State must certify the need for assist- 
ance. Before receiving any financial aid 
a school district already must have been 
making a reasonable tax effort and must 
have exercised diligence in seeking State 
aid. No payment can be made for school 
construction unless an application to the 
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Commissioner is filed through the ap- 
propriate State agency. 

A child without a school is a child 
handicapped. Schools closed for long 
periods of time can seriously impair a 
child’s progress. H.R. 9022 will permit 
the Commissioner of Education to make 
emergency payments to schools dam- 
aged in major disasters so that the school 
can remain open. The requirements for 
obtaining this aid are similar to the re- 
quirements for obtaining construction 
assistance. No financial aid may be dis- 
tributed to a school for operating pur- 
poses for more than 5 years subsequent 
to a disaster proclamation issued by the 
President. The amount furnished de- 
creases on a percentage basis so that in 
the fourth year no more than 25 percent 
of the needed funds may be granted by 
the Government. 

This legislation recognizes the bur- 
dens carried by our schools in the grow- 
ing number of students, in the inability 
of certain districts to exceed a maximum 
level of bonded indebtedness, and in the 
unpredictable turns of nature. 

On November 19, 1964, the Department 
of Defense announced the closing of nu- 
merous military installations throughout 
the United States. This order has seri- 
ously threatened schools adjacent to the 
affected military bases. Many of these 
school districts had made large capital 
outlays with the promise of Federal 
funds. While all school districts are 
supported in part by local tax levies, 
districts near military bases likewise pass 
upon levies, but the revenue voted for 
by military personnel is furnished by the 
Government. The order of November 
19, 1964, withdrew the obligation of the 
Government. This means that certain 
schools would be financially unable to 
meet commitments already voted upon. 
H.R. 9022 would simply affirm the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation by requiring the 
Commissioner of Education to disregard 
the order of November 19, 1964, and to 
continue payments to the impacted 
schools. 

We must consider the impact of dis- 
asters and base closings as they affect 
our students. Foresight, fiscal respon- 
sibility, and fairplay demand that the 
House approve H.R. 9022. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] such time as 
he may consume. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 9022, and wish 
to join my colleagues in commending this 
committee, and especially the subcom- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]; the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp], 
the author of the bill; the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL], and other 
members of the subcommittee who fash- 
ioned this legislation. 

Further, I would like to express my 
appreciation for the courtesies extended 
by the subcommittee to the school offi- 
cials of my State and myself when we 
appeared before it in behalf of my bill, 
H.R. 7930, which has become section 3 
of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will not only 
be of direct benefit to certain school dis- 
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tricts struck by disaster, natural or man 
made, but will be of considerable reas- 
surance to numerous school districts 
throughout this great land. 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard the case 
stated for the basic provisions of the bill 
and it should be apparent that this bill 
would simply broaden the coverage of 
Public Laws 815 and 874 to include Fed- 
eral contributions to impacted school 
districts suffering damage in natural dis- 
asters. 

I would like to discuss for a moment 
section III of the bill which deals with 
the effects of certain base closings an- 
nounced November 19, 1964. 

In a single school district at Sun Prai- 
rie, Wis., the base closing announcement 
reduced the schools entitlement under 
Public Law 815 from a total of $198,575 
to $113,525, or by over $85,000. 

The Office of Education had deter- 
mined Sun Prairie’s eligibility under one 
application in March of 1964, the other 
in September. Due to the national polit- 
ical conventions last summer, the Con- 
gress did not appropriate the funds to 
pay this eligibility until late in the ses- 
sion. On the basis of the entitlement the 
school went ahead with construction 
plans, and in the case of the application 
approved in March, actually took deliv- 
ery after a normal competitive bidding 
situation, from local concerns of the 
school equipment for which the applica- 
tion was intended. The school as well 
as the suppliers relied on the word of 
the U.S. Government and awaited only 
the distribution of the funds the Office 
of Education had found it entitled to 
for the years 1962 to 1965. 

On November 19, 1964, although the 
equipment had been installed in Sep- 
tember at the beginning of the school 
year, the money had not yet been dis- 
tributed by the Office of Education. 

On that date, November 19, 1964, it 
was announced that Truax Air Force 
Base located between Madison and Sun 
Prairie would be closed in June 1968. 
The closing of Truax had the effect of 
making over 700 Truax-connected stu- 
dents temporary rather than permanent. 
This reduced Sun Prairie’s entitlement 
from permanent facilities to the equiv- 
alent of temporary facilities. By the 
next day the Office of Education had 
made new calculations on this basis and 
advised Sun Prairie their eligibility had 
been reduced by a total of over $85,000. 
This reduction was made in the face of 
the fact that the number of Truax con- 
nected students enrolled at Sun Prairie 
actually will increase in the years be- 
tween now and 1968. Sun Prairie will 
have to increase its school budget to pro- 
vide them a first-rate education as they 
have in the past. 

To the people of Sun Prairie the facts 
that the Office of Education had not been 
able by November 19th to make alloca- 
tions of appropriations passed more than 
a month earlier and that within a day 
new calculations had been made, sug- 
gest that the Federal Government has 
not been dealing fairly with them. 

Substantially this same experience 
has been repeated in three or four other 
school districts as the committee report 
on the bill indicates. 
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Thus, it is the purpose of Section III 
of the bill to 

First. Enable Sun Prairie and the 
other school districts similarly affected 
to meet their obligations which they 
assumed in good faith at the request of 
the Federal Government. 

Second. Demonstrate to other com- 
munities now asked to assume similar 
burdens and obligations in connection 
with our defense establishment that 
they, too, will be dealt with fairly should 
the Federal activity they support be end- 
ed or drastically reduced. 

Although the section has limited di- 
rect impact, it affects very materially 
the kind of support our military bases 
can expect to receive from the adjoining 
communities. If we deal harshly with 
these school districts and communities 
we can reasonably expect the other 
thousands of communities now providing 
schools, recreation facilities, shopping 
centers, housing and other support to 
our men and bases to be less willing to 
take on added indebtedness to provide 
the first class support our military men 
deserve. 

I trust that you will see this bill as 
legislation in the common interest of all 
Americans as I do and vote its passage 
today. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted to have this opportunity to 
speak in favor of H.R. 9022 and briefly 
outline its major provisions. 

The first section of this bill would pro- 
vide financial assistance for those un- 
fortunate areas of this great Nation that 
are affected by a major disaster. Past 
experience has demonstrated that a 
major fire, flood, or earthquake, for ex- 
ample, can easily destroy all the elemen- 
tary and secondary facilities in a school 
district and deprive our children of 
schools for a substantial period of time. 
While it is true that the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning has the authority to pro- 
vide temporary facilities for these chil- 
dren, that Office cannot assist in the re- 
placement of the permanent facilities 
needed to insure continued quality 
education. 

Under this new legislation, if the Office 
of Emergency Planning determined that 
a local educational agency was in a 
major disaster area, the local agency 
could obtain Federal assistance to help 
replace the damaged or destroyed perma- 
nent facilities. Clearly, then, section I 
of this bill would not overlap with any 
existing programs but would provide a 
complementary program that would pick 
up where the present program leaves off 
and attempt to speed up the return to a 
normal school program. 

It is important to note that this section 
would not require a new appropriation of 
funds. Instead, it would authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to utilize 
existing Public Law 815 funds as a re- 
serve to be drawn upon whenever a dis- 
aster arises. Since new funds would not 
be appropriated merely to remain idle 
until a disaster occurs, this bill provides 
relief in an economical manner to needy 
school districts and reaffirms the com- 
mitment of the Federal Government to 
speedy action in those areas unable to 
muster the necessary resources to meet 
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the plight brought on by natural 
disasters. 


tained. In addition, the Federal amount 
provided for the second, third, and 


H.R. 9022 also contains two other pro- 
visions which are designed to eliminate 
inequities in the application of Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874. Section 
III of the new act provides that those 
local educational agencies which have 
made commitments for construction 
predicated on expected Federal funds 
under Public Law 815, which have since 
been decreased due to a cessation or 
planned cessation of Federal activities, 
shall be provided the funds to meet their 
commitments. In Texas, for example, 


in order to replace it. Then, before the 
new building was constructed, Connally 
Air Force Base was closed and the prom- 
ised Federal money was no longer avail- 
able. The school district is committed 
to the building and must honor its con- 
tracts even though it does not have the 
necessary funds. This provision will 
only affect a few school districts, how- 
ever, the difficulty caused them by the 
cessation of activities certainly warrants 

this provision. 
The fourth section of H.R. 9022 elimi- 
nates a grave inequity in Public Law 
in local educational 


there must be at least 6 percent feder- 
ally connected students in order to qual- 
ify for aid while the other school dis- 
tricts only need 3 percent. ‘There is no 
rationale for this disparity. Our larger 
school districts should not be penalized 
for their size. I urge that this require- 
ment be modified by the establishment 
of a uniform 3-percent factor in all in- 
stances 


Gentlemen, ft is clear to me that all 
sections of H.R. 9022 are necessary. I 
urge that we provide our schoolchildren 
with these well-deserved benefits. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I wel- 
come this opportunity to lend my voice 
and my vote in support of HR. 9022 
which I feel will provide urgently needed 
improvemenis to the program under 
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Because of heavy concentration of 
Government activities, Maryland in gen- 
eral and the Fifth Congressional District 
in particular represent in the most seri- 
ously impaced areas in the United States. 
Since this program was established by 
Congress in 1950, Maryland has ranked 
fourth in the total amounts received 
with over half of these funds going to 
schools in the Fifth District. So you see 
why I have an unusual interest in legis- 
lation affecting Public Laws 815 and 874. 

On June 1, I introduced a bill to amend 
Public Laws 815 and 874. My bill would, 
among other things, remove certain in- 
equities which have developed in the ad- 
minjstration of these programs. I am 
pleased to note that all of the important 
changes I proposed in my bill are in- 
cluded in H.R. 9022 with one major ex- 
ception; my bill would make permanent 
the authorization for payments under 
these programs. 

It is apparent, Mr. Chairman, after 14 
years that this worthwhile program has 
become essential and will be necessary 
for an indefinite period. The situation 
which existed in 1950 when Congress 
created the program has continued, and 
in the Fifth District of Maryland at least 
has actually increased. In discussing 
this program with school superin- 
tendents of the counties of the Fifth 
District, I find that the biggest complaint 
against it is the necessity for biennial 
authorization. On several occasions this 
has led to program lapses. For example, 
when the program expired on June 30, 
1963, there was a lapse of 5 months 
before Congress approved an extension. 
Since school budget planning must nec- 
essarily be plotted several years in ad- 
vance this has made it extremely difficult 
to plan ahead effectively. Also, it has 
resulted in more costly and less efficient 
administration of the program. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
that due to a lack of time, no other 
legislation affecting Public Laws 815 and 
874 will be considered during this session. 
However, it also is my understanding 
that committee action on my bill and 
similar measures has been scheduled for 
early in January and I am hopeful that 
final action on my bill can be taken dur- 


hopeful that H.R. 9022 would provide 
some assistance to all those areas affected 
by the announcement of base closings 
on November 19, 1964. Under the restric- 
tive language adopted by the committee, 
provisions in this bili will affect only 
those few school districts which had 
made extensive preparation for the con- 
struction of new facilities, relying upon 
Federal funds which would have been 
made available to them under Public 
Law 815. 

I offered an amendment to H.R. 2362, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, which would have af- 
forded relief to many areas affected by 
base closings, including the school dis- 
tricts affected by the closing of Schilling 
Air Force Base in Salina, Kans. 

The closing of Schilling Air Force 
Base had a severe impact upon a num- 
ber of school districts; and as an ex- 
ample, Salina, Kans., residents are now 


prior to the closing order. 

It seems clear to me that H.R. 9022 is 
designed to assist only those districts 
listed on page 5 of the committee report. 
I am advised by committee counsel that 
the bill as written will offer no assistance 
to the districts affected by the closing of 


see to it that school districts where there 


an area of the country which is hit by a 


expenses. Ail this aid would be grad- 
ually reduced over a 5-year period, so 
that the greatest help would be given to 
these stricken school districts right after 
such a disaster. 

Although the aid to disaster-hit 
schools in H.R. 9022 applies only to pub- 
lic school programs, I would like to em- 
phasize that all American schoolchildren, 
whether in public or private schools, 


ported open for the participation of pri- 
vate school pupils who lived in the school 
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attendance area and whose private 
schools had been disrupted by the dis- 
aster. 

It is, of course, true, that under pro- 
grams for disaster areas now adminis- 
tered by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, adversely affected schools may be 
aided. But, the great value of H.R. 9022 
is, among other things, that it would pro- 
vide a swifter plan of aid to these schools 
which could be put into operation auto- 
matically and without delay immediately 
following a disaster. 

It seems to me that every American 
parent would be grateful for the assur- 
ance that in the case of a catastrophe 
the education of the children could be 
almost immediately resumed. This as- 
surance is strengthened by the disaster 
aid provisions of H.R. 9022. 

In addition to this provision, H.R. 9022 
would also correct a very unfair situation 
which has been occasioned by the prior 
announcement of the closing of some 
military bases in some areas of the coun- 
try. Before these closings were made 
public, some of the school districts in 
these areas already had assumed the 
commitment to construct certain school 
facilities in correct anticipation of 
getting Federal funds under the school 
building provisions of Public Law 815. 
Unfortunately, however, as the situation 
is now, they will not be able to receive 
the necessary funds to meet these com- 
mitments. H.R. 9022 would perform 
the valuable service of amending the 
current law so that these school districts 
would receive these essential funds, thus 
assuring that the children who attend 
these schools will not suffer from a 
lowered standard of educational offering. 

The remaining provisions of H.R. 9022 
would remedy a present inequity in the 
eligibility requirements for aid under the 
impacted areas laws so that larger school 
districts would not, as they do now, have 
to have so much of a larger percentage 
of “federally affected” pupils in attend- 
ance in order to receive aid under these 
programs. Currently, smaller school 
districts need only 3 percent of such 
pupils in order to be eligible for funds 
while larger school districts need 6 per- 
cent. H.R. 9022 would reduce the per- 
cent needed for larger district to 3 per- 
cent, the same as for the smaller 
districts. 

Clearly, these amendments that H.R. 
9022 offers to our current program of 
aid to schools in federally impacted 
areas, would significantly extend and 
strengthen this program for many 
schools all over our Nation. I therefore 
ask each Member interested in main- 
taining American education to support 
H.R. 9022. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time and I yield 
back the balance of our time. 

Mr. BELL. I have no further request 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of September 23, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
631-645), is amended by inserting, immedi- 
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ately after the last section of that Act the 
following new section: 


“SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN MAJOR 
DISASTER AREAS 


“Sec. 16. (a) If the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning determines with re- 
spect to any local educational agency that— 

“(1)(A) such agency is located in whole 
or in part within an area which, after the 
date of enactment of this section and prior to 
July 1, 1967, has suffered a major disaster 
as a result of any flood, drought, fire, hurri- 
cane, earthquake, storm, or other catastro- 
phe which, in the determination of the 
President pursuant to section 2(a) of the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855a 
(a)), is or threatens to be of sufficient 
severity and magnitude to warrant disaster 
assistance by the Federal Government, and 

“(B) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, 
and has given assurance of expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of the funds of the gov- 
ernment of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe, 


and if the Commissioner determines with re- 
spect to such local educational agency that 

“(2) public elementary or secondary school 
facilities of such agency have been destroyed 
or seriously damaged as a result of this major 
disaster; 

“(3) such agency is making a reasonable 
tax effort and is exercising due diligence in 
availing itself of State and other financial 
assistance available for the replacement or 
restoration of such school facilities; 

“(4) such agency does not have sufficient 
funds available to it from State, local, and 
other Federal sources (including funds avail- 
able under other provisions of this Act), and 
from the proceeds of insurance on such 
school facilities, to provide the minimum 
school facilities needed for the restoration 
or replacement of the school facilities so de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged; and 

“(5) to the extent that the operation of 
private elementary and secondary schools in 
the school attendance area of the local edu- 
cational agency has been disrupted or im- 
paired by such disaster, such local educa- 
tional agency has complied with the pro- 
visions of section 10(a)(3) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress), with respect to provisions for 
the conduct of educational programs under 
public auspices and administration in which 
children enrolled in such private elementary 
and secondary schools may attend and par- 
ticipate, 
the Commissioner may provide the addition- 
al assistance necessary to enable such agency 
to provide such facilities, upon such terms 
and in such amounts (subject to the pro- 
visions of this section) as the Commissioner 
may consider to be in the public interest; 
but such additional assistance, plus the 
amount which he determines to be available 
from State, local, and other Federal sources 
(including funds available under other pro- 
visions of this Act, and from the proceeds of 
insurance, may not exceed the cost of con- 
struction incident to the restoration or re- 
placement of the school facilities destroyed 
or damaged as a result of the disaster. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. Pending such 
appropriation, the Commissioner may ex- 
pend from any funds heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated for expenditure in accordance 
with other sections of this Act such sums as 
may be necessary for immediately providing 
assistance under this section, such appro- 
priations to be reimbursed from the appro- 
priaticus authorized by tie subsection when 
made. 
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“(c) No payment may be made to any 
local educational agency under subsection 
(a) except upon application therefor which 
is submitted through the appropriate State 
educational agency and is filed with the 
Commissioner in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by him, and which meets 
the requirements of section 6(b)(1). In de- 
termining the order in which such applica- 
tions shall be approved, the Commissioner 
shall consider the relative educational and 
financial needs of the local educational 
agencies which have submitted approvable 
applications. No payment may be made 
under subsection (a) unless the Commis- 
sioner finds, after consultation with the 
State and local educational agencies, that 
the project or projects with respect to which 
it is made are not inconsistent with overall 
State plans for the construction of school 
facilities. All determinations made by the 
Commissioner under this section shall be 
made only after consultation with the ap- 
propriate State educational agency and the 
local educational agency. 

(d) Amounts paid by the Commissioner 
to local educational agencies under subsec- 
tion (a) may be paid in advance or by way 
of reimbursement and in such installments 
as the Commissioner may determine. Any 
funds paid to a local educational agency and 
not expended or otherwise used for the pur- 
poses for which paid shall be repaid to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

“(e) None of the provisions of sections 1 
to 10, both inclusive, other than section 6(b) 
(1), shall apply with respect to this section.” 

Sec. 2. The Act of September 30, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 236-244), is amended by 
inserting, immediately after section 9 of that 
Act, the following new section: 


“ASSISTANCE FOR CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
IN MAJOR DISASTER AREAS 


“Src. 10. (a) If the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning determines with re- 
spect to any local educational agency that— 

(1) (A) such agency is located in whole 
or in part within an area which, after the 
date of enactment of this section and prior 
to July 1, 1967, has suffered a major disaster 
as a result of any flood, drought, fire, hurri- 
cane, earthquake, storm, or other catastrophe 
which, in the determination of the President 
pursuant to section 2(a) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855(a)), is or 
threatens to be of sufficient severity and 
magnitude to warrant disaster assistance by 
the Federal Government, and 

“(B) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, 
and has given assurance of expenditure of 
a reasonable amount of the funds of the 
government of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe, 
and if the Commissioner determines with 
respect to such local educational agency 
that— 

“(2) such agency is making a reasonable 
tax effort and is exercising due diligence in 
availing itself of State and other financial 
assistance, but as a result of such major 
disaster it is unable to secure sufficient funds 
to meet the cost of providing free public 
education for the children attending the 
schools of such agency, and 

(3) to the extent that the operation of 
private elementary and secondary schools in 
the school attendance area of such local edu- 
cational agency has been disrupted or im- 
paired by such disaster, such local educa- 
tional agency has made provision for the 
conduct of educational programs under pub- 
lic auspices and administration in which 
children enrolled in such private elementary 
and secondary schools may attend and par- 
ticipate: Provided, That nothing contained 
in this Act shall be construed to authorize 
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the making of any payment under this Act 
for religious worship or instruction, 


the Commissioner may provide to such agency 
the additional assistance necessary to provide 
to such agency the additional assistance nec- 
essary to provide free public education to 
the children attending the schools of such 
agency, upon such terms and in such 
amounts (subject to the provisions of this 
section) as the Commissioner may consider 
to be in the public interest. Such additional 
assistance may be provided for a period not 
greater than a five fiscal year period begin- 
ning with the fiscal year in which the Presi- 
dent has determined that such area suffered a 
major disaster. The amount so provided for 
any fiscal year shall not exceed the amount 
which the Commissioner determines to be 
necessary to enable such agency, with the 
State, local, and other Federal funds avail- 
able to it for such purpose, to provide a 
level of education equivalent to that main- 
tained in the schools of such agency during 
the last full fiscal year prior to the occurrence 
of such major disaster, taking into account 
the additional costs reasonably necessary to 
carry out the provisions of subparagraph (3) 
of this section. The amount, if any, 80 
provided for the second, third, and fourth 
fiscal years following the fiscal year in which 
the President determined that such area has 
suffered a major disaster shall not exceed 
75 per centum, 50 per centum, and 25 per 
centum, respectively, of the amount so pro- 
vided for the first fiscal year following such 
determination. 

“(b) In addition to and apart from the 
funds provided under subsection (a), the 
Commissioner is authorized to provide to 
such agency an amount which he deter- 
mines to be necessary to replace instructional 
and maintenance supplies, equipment, and 
materials (including textbooks) destroyed 
or seriously damaged as a result of such 
major disaster, and to lease or otherwise 
provide (other than by acquisition of land 
or erection of facilities) school and cafeteria 
facilities needed to replace temporarily such 
facilities which have been made unavailable 
as a result of the major disaster. 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. Pending such 
appropriation, the Commissioner may ex- 
pend from any funds heretofore or here- 
after appropriated for expenditure in ac- 
cordance with other sections of this Act, 
such sums as may be necessary for im- 
mediately providing assistance under this 
section, such appropriations to be reimbursed 
from the appropriations authorized by this 
subsection when made. 

“(d) No payment may be made to any local 
educational agency under this section ex- 
cept upon application therefor which is sub- 
mitted through the appropriate State edu- 
cational agency and is filed with the Com- 
missioner in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by him. In determining the order 
in which such applications shall be approved, 
the Commissioner shall consider the rela- 
tive educational and financial needs of the 
local educational agencies which have sub- 
mitted approvable applications. 

“(e) Amounts paid by the Commissioner 
to local educational agencies under this sec- 
tion may be paid in advance or by way of 
reimbursement and in such installments as 
the Commissioner may determine. Any 
funds paid to a local educational agency and 
not expended or otherwise used for the pur- 
poses for which paid shall be repaid to the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

Sec. 3. The Act of September 23, 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 815, Eighty-first Congress), as 
amended, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after the last section of that Act 
the following new section: 
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“SPECIAL BASE CLOSING PROVISION 

“Sec. 17. (a) In determining the payment 
to be made to a local educational agency un- 
der this Act the Commissioner shall dis- 
regard the announcement, made November 
19, 1964, of a decrease in or cessation of Fed- 
eral activities in certain areas, and shall 
carry out such Act as if such announcement 
had not been made.” 
DELETION OF SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR CER- 

TAIN DISTRICTS 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 3(c) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874; Eighty- 
first Congress), is amended by striking out 
paragraph (3) thereof, and by striking out 
„ (3),” where it appears in paragraph (5). 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective on and after July 1, 1965. 


Mr. POWELL (interrupting reading 
of bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 19, 
strike “10” and insert 7. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 6, line 2, 
strike out “(20 U.S.C. 236-244) 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 6, line 3, 
strike out “9” and insert “6”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committeee amendment: Page 6, line 6, 
strike out 10“ and insert 7“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 10, line 10, 
strike out “(a)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SmitH of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 9022) to amend Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, 81st Coygress, to 
provide financial assistance in the con- 
struction and operation of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in areas 
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affected by a major disaster; to eliminate 
inequities in the application of Public 
Law 815 in certain military base clos- 
ings; to make uniform eligibility require- 
ments for school districts in Public Law 
874; and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 480, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
os the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ae engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes had it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 305, nays 37, not voting 90, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 253] 
YEAS—305 
Abernethy Cooley Gettys 
dair Corbett Gibbons 

Addabbo Craley Gilbert 
Albert Cramer Gonzalez 
Anderson, Culver Goodell 

Tenn. Cunningham Grabowski 
Andrews, in Gray 

Glenn Daddario Green, Oreg. 
Annunzio e Green, Pa. 
Arends Daniels Greigg 
Ashbrook Davis, Wis Grider 
Ashley Dawson rifin 
Ashmore de la Garza Griffiths 
Aspinall Delaney Grover 
Ayres Dent ey 
Baldwin Derwinski Hagen, Calif. 
Bandstra Dickinson Haley 
Bates Dingell Hall 
Battin Donohue Hamilton 
Beckworth Dorn Hanley 
Belcher Dow Hanna 
Bell Dowdy Hansen, Idaho 
Bennett Downing Hansen, Iowa 
Bingham Dulski Hansen, Wash. 
Boland Duncan, Oreg. Hardy 
Brademas Dwyer Harris 
Bray Dyal Harsha 
Brooks Ellsworth Harvey, Ind 
Broomfield Erlenborn Harvey, Mich 
Brown, Calif. Evans, Colo. Hathaway 
Broyhill, Va. Evi Wkins 
Burke Fallon Hechler 
Burleson Farbstein Helstoski 
Burton, Calif. Parnsley Herlong 
Byrne, Pa. Fascell Hicks 
Callan Feighan Holifield 
Carey Fisher Holland 
Carter Flood Horton 
Casey Fogarty Hosmer 
Chelf Foley Howard 
Clark Ford, Hungate 
Clausen, William D. Huot 

Don H. Fountain Hutchinson 
Cleveland Fraser Irwin 
Clevenger Frelinghuysen Jacobs 
Cohelan Friedel Jarman 
Colmer Fulton, Pa. Joelson 
Conable Fulton, Tenn. Johnson, Calif. 
Conte Garmatz Johnson, Okla, 
Conyers Gathings Johnson, Pa. 


Jonas W. Hil. Scott 
Jones, Ala. Murphy, N.Y. Secrest 
Jones, Mo. Murray Selden 
Karsten Natcher Senner 
Karth O’Brien Shipley 
Kastenmeler O Eaa, III Shriver 
Keith O'Hara, Mich. Sickles 
Kelly O’Konski Sikes 
fi Olsen, Mont. 
Olson, Minn, Skubitz 
Krebs O'Neill, Mass. Slack 
Kunkel Ottinger Smith, Iowa 
Langen Patman Smith, N.Y. 
Latta Patten Springer 
Leggett Pelly Stafford 
Lennon Pepper Staggers 
Lipscomb Perkins Stalbaum 
Long, La. Philbin Stephens 
Long, Md. Pickle Stratton 
Love Pike Stubblefield 
McCarthy Poage Sullivan 
McClory Poff Talcott 
McCulloch Powell Taylor 
McDade Price Teague, Calif. 
McFall Purcell Tenzer 
McGrath Thompson, Tex 
McMillan Randall Thomson, Wis. 
McVicker Redlin Todd 
Macdonald Reid, N.Y. Trimble 
Machen Reinecke Tuten 
Mackay Udall 
Mackie Rhodes, Ariz. Utt 
Mahon Rhodes, Pa. Van Deerlin 
Mallliard Rivers, Alaska V. 
ivers, S.C. Vigorito 
Mathias Roberts Waggonner 
Matsunaga Rogers, Colo Walker, N. Mex. 
Rogers, Fla Watkins 
Miller Ronan Watts 
Mills Rooney, N.Y. Whalley 
Minish Rooney, Pa. White, Tex 
Mink Roosevelt Whitener 
Minshall Rosenthal Whitten 
Rostenkowski Widnall 
Moeller Roudebush Wilson, Bob 
Moore Roush Willson, 
Moorhead bal Charles H 
Morgan St Germain Wyatt 
Morris St. Onge Wydler 
Morrison Scheuer Yates 
Morton Schisler Younger 
Mosher Schmidhauser Zablocki 
Schneebeli 
Multer Schweiker 
NAYS—37 
Abbitt Dole O'Neal, Ga. 
Duncan, Tenn. Pool 
Bolton Edwards, Ala. Quie 
Pindley Quillen 
Broyhill, N.C. Ford, Gerald R. Reid, III. 
Buchanan Gross Satterfield 
Byrnes, Wis. Ichord Smith, Calif. 
Cederberg King, N.Y. Smith, Va. 
Chamberlain Laird Stanton 
Clancy Martin, Ala. Tuck 
Curtis Martin, Nebr. Walker, Miss. 
Davis, Ga Michel 
Devine Nelsen 
NOT VOTING—90 
Fuqua Passman 
Anderson, Til. Gallagher Pirnie 
ý Giaimo Pucinski 
George W. Gilligan Reifel 
x Gubser Resnick 
N. Hagan, Ga. Robison 
Baring Halleck Rodino 
Barrett Rogers, Tex. 
Berry Hays Roncalio 
Blatnik Hébert Rumsfeld 
Henderson Ryan 
Bolling Hull Saylor 
Bonner Jennings Steed 
Brock Kee Sweeney 
Burton, Utah Keogh Teague, Tex. 
Cabell King, Calif. Thomas 
Cahill Kiu Thompson, N.J. 
Callaway Kornegay Toll 
Cameron Landrum Tunney 
Celler Lindsay Tupper 
Clawson, Del McDowell Ulman 
Collier McEwen Vivian 
Corman MacGregor Watson 
Denton Madden Weltner 
Diggs Martin, Mass. White, Idaho 
Edmondson Matthews Williams 
Edwards, Calif. May Willis 
Evins, Tenn. Monagan Wolff 
Farnum Morse Wright 
Fino Nedai Young 
Flynt Nix 


So the bill was passed. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Boggs with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Vivian with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Fino. 

Mr, Adams with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Matthews with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Gubser. 


. Giaimo with Mr. MacGregor. 
Mr. Toll with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Gilligan with Mr. Ryan. 
Mr. Barrett with Mr. Blatnik. 
Mr. Bonner with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Denton with Mr. Diggs. 
Mr. McDowell with Mr. Edwards of Cali- 

fornia. 

Mr. Madden with Teague of Texas. 


Mr. Puqua with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Tunney. 
Mr. Steed with Mr. Weltner. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Hagan of Georgia, 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Flynt. 


Mr. BRAY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days during which to 
extend their remarks and to include per- 
tinent extraneous matter on the bill just 


passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 1044. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Norfolk, State of Virginia, certain lands in 
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the city of Norfolk, State of Virginia, in ex- 
change for certain other lands; and 

H. J. Res. 639. A joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1966, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6927) 
entitled “An act to establish a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and for other purposes.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the House Small Business Committee 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ar- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


THE 22D WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 501 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 501 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 403) authorizing an ap- 
propriation to enable the United States to 
extend an invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the Twenty-second 
World Health Assembly in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1969. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the joint resolution and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the joint reso- 
lution shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the joint resolution for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the joint resolution to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final without inter- 


vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may need, and at the conclusion of my 
remarks I shall yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 501 
makes in order consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 403. The resolution 
Ss for an hour of debate under an open 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution author- 
izes the appropriation of $500,000 to the 
Secretary of State to defray the expenses 
incident to the organizing and holding of 
the 22d World Health Assembly of the 
United States in 1969 in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Speaker, the first World Health 
Organization meeting took place in New 
York City in 1946. For the next 11 years 
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the meetings were held in Geneva. In 
1958 they were held in Minneapolis, and 
since that time they have been held in 
Geneva, with two exceptions—Mexico 
and New Delhi. This year an invitation 
has been extended by our members who 
attended the meeting in Geneva to come 
to the United States and to participate 
in the World Health Organization Meet- 
ing in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 

Mr. Speaker, 1969 happens to be the 
year that the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts will have its centennial which 
will mark the establishment of the first 
department of public health in the 
United States. So while Boston is cele- 
brating its centennial anniversary in 
public health, the World Health Orga- 
nization is also becoming of age, because 
it is in its 21st year, and this will be the 
22d meeting. 

I know that the World Health Organi- 
zation serves a tremendously useful pur- 
pose, but I have been asked by many 
Members, what does the State of Massa- 
chusetts, what do the citizens of the city 
of Boston feel, and what do the private 
organizations intend to do? 

A little research has shown me that 
in 1958 when this meeting was at Min- 
neapolis, local civic organizations both 
State and city augmented the amount 
appropriated by the U.S. Government by 
approximately $80,000. 

Now what did that $80,000 mean? It 
meant the cash that was given. It meant 
the aid and the turning over the halls 
and the resources—it meant the hos- 
pitals that participated. 

My answer to you as to what we in- 
tend to do today is that I have contacted 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. I have contacted the 
mayor of the city of Boston. 

I have a telegram from the mayor of 
the city of Boston, and I would like to 
read it to you. It is as follows: 

Boston, Mass., 
August 11, 1965. 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr. 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Members and organizations representing 
the medical and public health community 
as well as the business community here have 
responded most enthusiastically to the pro- 
posal to bring the 22d World Health Assem- 
bly to the city of Boston. You will receive 
shortly confirmation of their pledges of sup- 
port. As mayor I can assure that the new 
Boston will take pride in making its new 
and modern facilities completely available 
for the convenience of the distinguished 
delegates. Our congratulations to you and 
the Members of Congress for your foresight 
in planning an event which will acquaint 
the world health professions with our 
achievements as a center for medical teach- 
ing and research. 

Mayor JOHN F. COLLINS. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man referred to the interest on the part 
of the city authorities in Boston. As I 
understand it, the telegram reads that 
the facilities would be made completely 
available. Does this mean that the city 
would pay for the facilities that would 
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have to be used or that they would be 
made available at a price? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I had 
a further meeting with the mayor con- 
cerning this matter. I would say that 
the facilities will be turned over free of 
charge if it is within the law so that the 
city of Boston can do that. If not, a 
blue ribbon committee which is being ap- 
pointed by the local chamber of com- 
merce in cooperation with the Governor 
and the mayor will, I am sure, more than 
adequately take care of all expenses, the 
same as the local authorities did in Min- 
neapolis. = 

As I understand it, in 1958 there were 
$400,000 appropriated and $85,000 came 
from local sources. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind so far as the $85,000 is 
concerned that we in Boston and in the 
Massachusctts area will far surpass that 
amount. 

If I may continue, I would remind my 
colleagues of the conversations I have 
had with various authorities and I think 
perhaps I can answer the question that 
has been raised. 

After talking with the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
John A. Volpe, he referred me to the 
Commissioner of Public Health, Dr. Al- 
fred L. Frechette, and asked him to get 
in touch with me both personally and by 
letter and here is a letter I have received 
from Dr. Frechette. We must bear in 
mind the fact that this event is to take 
place 4 years from now and, second, that 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
is going to have its centennial in 1969 
and so we plan to interweave or interlock 
both of these meetings into one grand 
public health and medical affair. 

Part of the letter reads as follows: 

By 1969 there will be new developments in 
the area of day care of children, in the field 
of geriatrics, in homemaker services, in 
ionizing radiation control, in water supplies, 
and in controlling water and air pollution. 
Many of these are already in the early de- 
velopmental stages and should be well de- 
veloped for display to our international 
visitors. 

Just as Massachusetts has pioneered in the 
early stages of public health by establishing 
the first tuberculosis hospital run by a State, 
and the first State-operated cancer control 
clinic, we are today continuing to pioneer 
with “firsts” to meet the challenge of the 
space age. The prevention of mental retar- 
dation by the mandatory phenylketonuria 
testing (PKU) is an example of a current 
“first.” Massachusetts led the Nation in re- 
searching the efficacy of the tests to detect 
this inborn metabolic deficiency disease and 
in passing the compulsory universal testing 
law as soon as the methods were established 
making it practical and economically feasi- 
ble. 

May I remind you that you have received 
correspondence from the National Citizens 
Committee for the World Health Organization 
endorsing your House Joint Resolution 403. 
This prestigious body of leading citizens con- 
cerned with developing better public health 
throughout the world has among its di- 
rectors several past Surgeons General of the 
Public Health Service. These men are in a 
position to judge the value of a visit to the 
United States, and to the international public 
health programs we support through the 
World Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions. Had they and their other eminent lay 
and professional colleagues not truly agreed 
that Massachusetts had much to offer, they 
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would not have sent you their resolution of 
April 16 endorsing your resolution 403. 

You recall also receiving the endorsement 
of the Massachusetts Public Health Associa- 
tion sent over the signature of its president, 
Prof. William J. Curran, of the Boston 
University Law-Medicine Research Institute. 
This endorsement, like that of the National 
Citizens Committee, means that people in 
the State and in the Nation are prepared to 
cooperate with the Department of Public 
Health in setting up all the necessary com- 
mittees, raising the necessary funds, and in 
every way preparing for a proper welcome for 
the international delegates. 

As to your specific question on the possi- 
bility of Massachusetts and Boston raising a 
sum of money comparable to the $60,000 
raised by Minneapolis in 1958, I can say only 
that we could be fairly confident of doing so. 
In 1948 a committee formed under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Charles F. Wilinsky raised 
$25,000 need to supplement a visit by the 
American Public Health Association to Bos- 
ton. In 1949 another health project for mass 
chest X-ray surveys in Boston, brought con- 
tributions of cash and loan of key personnel 
from many banks, insurance companies, ho- 
tel chains, milk firms, and the like. Allowing 
for the inflationary trends since 1948, it is 
planned that Massachusetts will set up a 
blue ribbon committee to raise funds and to 
solicit loans of personnel and equipment so 
that in cash or in kind we could supplement 
the Federal appropriation of up to $500,000 
by $100,000 if need be. 


I also have a telegram here from the 
Massachusetts General Hospital: 
Delighted to hear of possibility that World 
Health Organization will meet in Boston in 
1969. Massachusetts General Hospital ready, 
willing, and able to help in any way it can. 
JohN H. KNOWLES, M.D., 
General Director. 


We have in our area at the present 
time three of the great medical schools 
of this country—Harvard Medical 
School, Tufts Medical School, and Bos- 
ton University Medical School. We are 
in the process of building a new medical 
school in the area, Massachusetts State 
Medical School. 

I have received word from all author- 
ities that they will cooperate to the ful- 
lest and they will give to this organiza- 
tion everything possible. The chamber 
of commerce is going to handle this blue 
ribbon committee. They are going to 
help participate in the raising of funds. 
They are going to help in the soliciting 
of personnel from the various organiza- 
tions. 

While this is 4 years away, I am con- 
fident that Boston, because of its pride 
in its medical facilities, will do an excel- 
lent job with respect to this matter. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman for the splendid statement he 
has made on this important matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to compliment my 
distinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. O'NEILL] on sponsoring and 
diligently encouraging the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 403) which authorizes the 
appropriation necessary to permit the 
United States to invite the World Health 
Organization to hold its 22d World 
Health Assembly in Boston in 1969. I 
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am also pleased that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has agreed to the de- 
sirability of this resolution and favorably 
reported it to the House. 

Massachusetts will be proud to wel- 
come the 500 official delegates from the 
125 member nations of the World Health 
Organization, and the other guests and 
observers, at the World Assembly which 
we hope will be held there 4 years hence. 
We know that the annual meetings of 
the World Health Assembly, supreme 
governing body of WHO, usually are held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters. Only once before, 
in 1958, has this assembly convened else- 
where, that time at Minneapolis, Minn. 

We also recognize that the United 
States cannot be honored by having this 
event held in this country without meet- 
ing expenses incident to organizing and 
conducting such a meeting. The joint 
resolution before us authorizes the ap- 
propriation of up to $500,000 to enable 
the executive branch to extend the in- 
vitation for the 1969 assembly session 
at Boston and to pay for the additional 
cost of holding this meeting away from 
WHO headquarters in Switzerland, as 
well as the cost normally assumed by the 
host government. 

It is my hope, therefore, that the Con- 
gress will approve this joint resolution 
so that the necessary steps can be taken 
toward the holding of this World Health 
Assembly in my home State. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like 
to say to the gentleman, as a member of 
the subcommittee, we had expected and 
hoped that we would get some informa- 
tion with respect to the contributions 
which either the city of Boston or the 
State of Massachusetts might be able to 
make to defray the expenses of holding 
this assembly in the Boston area. Un- 
fortunately, we got no such testimony as 
the gentleman has just given. 

I would not doubt in any sense that 
Boston would be an appropriate spot to 
hold a World Health Organization As- 
sembly. I want to stress that fact to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. In 
answer to the gentleman’s earlier ques- 
tion and his statement now, perhaps I 
missed the most important paragraph 
of the letter from which I read: 

Here we must be realistic, noting that the 
number of member nations in the World 
Health Organization might increase before 
1969 and that the value of money appropri- 
ated in 1965 can be lessened in purchasing 
power by 1969. Thus the $500,000 asked for 
is not excessive considering that Minnesota 
spent nearly that much on 300 delegates 
from 88 nations in 1958. We would expect 
at least 500 delegates from 125 nations in 
1969. The State, itself, is already appropri- 
ating funds to allow the department to be- 
gin planning for its total centennial year 
observance. There is an item for $15,000 in 
the department’s supplemental budget for 
fiscal 1966. A projected budget for fiscal 
1967, 1968, 1969, and 1970 asks for progres- 
sively larger sums as the activity increases. 
If this is appropriated there shall be nearly 
$200,000 invested in all in various projects 
related to the centennial. This will include 
research, printing, and publishing a History 
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of the of Public Health for the 
first 100 years (which in effect will chronicle 
the of public health in America); 
development of plans for a convocation and 
awards to outstanding leaders invited to 
speak on June 21, 1969, the actual 100th an- 
niversary date of the department; and 
project work in planning educational tours, 
meetings, hospitality, and entertainment. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Yes. 

I will be happy to yield to the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What dis- 
turbs me is the fact that Boston is obvi- 
ously engaged in a reasonably expensive 
project of its own to celebrate a cen- 
tennial of its Public Health Service. It 
seems quite possible to me the money 
necessary to defray those expenses will 
mean that its money will not be avail- 
able to defray the expenses of an inter- 
national group meeting in Boston. This 
seems to me to make it less likely that we 
will get money comparable to the money 
which Minnesota and Minneapolis did 
actually make available in 1958. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
cannot agree with the gentleman at all. 
This is an incentive to Massachusetts 
during this era in which we are going to 
help the WHO. It is an incentive to 
make our centennial one of the greatest 
gatherings of medical people ever as- 
sembled in this Nation. I can assure 
you that the city and the State and all 
the civic organizations are going to par- 
ticipate to the fullest. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Yes. 
I will be happy to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the 
gentleman feel the incentive of a full 
$500,000 of Federal contribution is nec- 
essary in order to get support of some 
kind from the State and the city? The 
reason why I ask that question is, it is 
possible that the Federal contribution 
might be made contingent upon a fixed 
contribution from the State and local 
sources. Twenty percent of the money 
actually expended for the assembly held 
in Minneapolis was provided from non- 
Federal sources. Does the gentleman 
feel we might provide 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I do 
not think we should set a precedent of 
that type. I do not think you did it in 
Minneapolis. As I understand it, the 
overall figure of 880 million was that of a 
list of donations given and time supplied 
by personnel, and the figure included in 
the overall the buildings, the hotels, the 
hospitals, and the equipment donated. 
All of this will be donated by us, too, and 
I do not think we should cut the figure 
back whatsoever. After all, I do not 
think there is a nation in the world that 
leads us in the field of medicine. We are 
really the great center of medicine in this 
country with our three great medical 
schools and with our innumerable hospi- 
tals and other facilities. We are better 
equipped than any other city in the Na- 
tion to handle a delegation of this type. 
Because of Boston’s reputation, you will 
have more delegates from the various 
countries than you normally have. I 
think it would be best if we went along 
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in the proper manner and you will not 
have anything to fear whatsoever with 
regard to the blue ribbon meeting that 
will be sponsored by the chamber of 
commerce and augmented with the aid 
of the city and the State plus all the 
hospitals and schools adding in their 
services and participating in every way 
whatsoever. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. 
be happy to yield. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. Is the gen- 
tleman aware that the Department of 
State did not specifically endorse Boston 
as the place in this country that such 
a meeting might be held? It was sug- 
gested, as I recall it, that a resolution 
might be passed if we felt like authoriz- 
ing sufficient funds to defray additional 
expenses that would allow a meeting 9 
be held in 1968 or 1969, with the meeting 
to be held either in the New York or 
the Boston area. So there is more than 
one place recommended. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. My 
first knowledge of the fact that Boston 
was going to be asked was when the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
carTY] was going to Geneva to be one of 
the delegates to that convention. I un- 
derstand he addressed the WHO and said 
that an invitation was going to be ex- 
tended by the United States delegates for 
the city of Boston and would I file some 
legislation for that. That was my first 
knowledge of it. 

Incidentally, concerning the hearing 
held before your committee, perhaps I 
was remiss in not attending that hearing 
myself, because on the day before the 
hearing was held I sat down with one 
of the members of the Department of 
State. He led me to believe that I was 
not required to be there, that they were 
going to handle the legislation and that 
it was more or less perfunctory; that in 
1958 the invitation actually had been ex- 
tended to the World Health Organiza- 
tion and they had the feeling that there 
was not going to be any argument within 
the committee or in the Congress. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Do I under- 
stand from the gentleman that an invi- 
tation has already been extended to the 
World Health Organization but authoriz- 
ing of the additional money would be 
necessary? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
would say subject to the actions of this 
Congress. I am led to believe that that 
is the customary manner in which those 
matters are handled. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 501, up- 
on adoption, will provide 1 hour of 
general debate. This is an open rule for 
the consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 403 which will permit not to ex- 
ceed $500,000 to be authorized to be ap- 
propriated out of the Treasury for the 
purpose of holding the 22d World Health 
Assembly in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts on his great foresight in fore- 
seeing this situation 4 years in advance. 


I will 
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I know that many of the rest of us would 
like to have had that foresight to put 
this situation in our respective commu- 
nities. I do commend the gentleman 
very much for that foresight. I think 
this is a very nice thing that the body is 
considering today on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, the State 
of Massachusetts, and the city of Boston 
in particular. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to thank my col- 
league for his very kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 403) 
authorizing an appropriation to enable 
the United States to extend an invita- 
tion to the World Health Organization 
to hold the 22d World Health Assembly 
in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
403, with Mr. SmituH of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution before 
the House would enable the United States 
to serve as host government for the 22d 
annual meeting of the World Health As- 
sembly. It is proposed that this meet- 
ing take place in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 
The resolution authorizes an appropria- 
tion of not to exceed $500,000 for this 
purpose. 

I would like to mention that a number 
of years ago the Congress adopted a sim- 
ilar resolution to make possible the hold- 
ing of the 11th World Health Assembly 
in Minneapolis. Authorization of $400,- 
000 was provided by Congress on that oc- 
casion. The United States was repre- 
sented at that 1958 meeting by some 60 
delegates and alternates including many 
outstanding members of the medical, 
dental and public health professions, 
such as Dr. Charles Mayo, Dr. Jonas D. 
Salk, and Surgeon General Leroy E. Bur- 
ney, and others. 

The holding of that World Health As- 
sembly in the United States gave Amer- 
ican doctors, hospital administrators, 
medical educators and others the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the discussions of 
the World Health Organization’s pro- 
grams, to exchange ideas and informa- 
tion with their counterparts from foreign 
countries and otherwise to benefit from 
the experience of medical and public 
health activities conducted abroad. 
Similar advantages can, of course, accrue 
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from the holding of the 22d World Health 
Assembly in Boston, which proposal is 
contained in the resolution which we are 
discussing now. There are several addi- 
tional reasons which argue for the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

First, some 11 years will have elapsed 
between the two meetings of the World 
Health Assembly on American soil—the 
llth meeting in Minneapolis and the 
proposed meeting in Boston. During 
that time the membership of the World 
Health Organization has increased from 
88 to 125. A significant number of the 
estimated 500 delegates who will attend 
the 22d World Health Assembly may not 
have had a previous opportunity to visit 
the United States. It will be good for 
them to see our country and to return 
home with a positive impression of our 
way of life. 

Further, in 1969 the State of Massa- 
chusetts will celebrate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of its modern 
department of public health. The pub- 
lic health authorities and other persons 
in Massachusetts have expressed deep 
interest in having the 22d World Health 
Assembly convene in Boston on that oc- 
casion. 

The State Department has endorsed 
this proposal and so has the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. We believe that the 
enactment of this resolution will have a 
positive effect on our foreign relations 
and produce political and psychological 
gains for our country. 

For these reasons I urge the adoption 
of the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, naturally I am exceed- 
ingly interested in this and I think that 
most of those who have any concept at 
all of what Boston has been in the medi- 
cal world will be happy to see it in Boston. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as I understood 
the question of the State Department, 
there was not a request to have it go to 
Boston. There was a request to have it 
come to the United States. I may be 
wrong in that, but I think we should give 
it consideration and I stand to be cor- 
rected if I am in error. 

Would the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. FAscELL] advise me in regard to this 
question? 

Mr. FASCELL. Actually, this is not 
an administrative request. The Depart- 
ment took no position. They made no 
choice with respect to alternative sites. 
So, this is where we stand on this ques- 
tion. They approved a project as such 
without making a decision with respect 
to the cities. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like 
to point out that Assistant Secretary 
Cleveland indicated he felt either Boston 
or New York City would be a suitable 
location for such a meeting if it should 
be held in this country, and he then goes 
on to say: 

The Department recommends that con- 
sideration be given to authorizing an ap- 
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propriation of $500,000 to enable the United 
States to extend an invitation to the World 
Health Organization to hold a World Health 
assembly at a particular site in the United 
States in the year 1968 or 1969, as the Con- 


gress may specify. 


I expect this is because he was fearful 
of the fact in 1958 a resolution was intro- 
duced suggesting that in 1958 the as- 
sembly be held in New York City. It de- 
veloped there should not be assemblies 
held in the United States in successive 
years. But there is a choice between New 
York City and Boston, and there was no 
specific endorsement by the State De- 
partment of Boston. There was also no 
indication otherwise, and Boston would 
be entirely satisfactory, but not the only 
one. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. Medicine has made tre- 
mendous advances in the United States. 
I have occasion to feel very greatly about 
the Harvard Medical School, also I know 
a good deal about Tufts. But this mat- 
ter of $500,000 is something we should 
pause and look at very carefully. We 
have had the precedent in Minnesota. I 
think they contributed 20 percent, and I 
would have been happier if the gentleman 
could have said that, yes, Massachusetts 
will see that that is done there. Perhaps 
that is what he meant, and that it will 
be definitely feasible to enter into such a 
contract. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Some 
of this requires legislation on the part 
of the State for appropriation, and I feel 
certain that is going to be forthcom- 
ing. It is 4 years away, and they are 
only in the process of forming this blue 
ribbon committee. I have every confi- 
dence in the world that this meeting of 
the World Health Organization will be 
held in Boston. Does the gentlewoman 
want me to give her an answer? 

I can say, “Yes, in my heart, it will be 
done.” I have every expectation it will 
be done. I cannot say more than that. 
I have confidence in these organizations. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am delighted in 
having the gentleman say he is abso- 
lutely confident in what the State is 
going to do, and I congratulate him. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the joint resolution. As a 
doctor who has participated in sessions 
of the World Health Assembly, I can per- 
sonally vouch for the benefit that will 
accrue to American doctors by holding 
the 22d annual meeting in Boston. 

The World Health Assembly has not 
met in the United States since its meeting 
in Minneapolis in 1958. Since that time 
membership in the World Health Or- 
ganization has increased from 88 mem- 
ber nations to 125. That meeting was 
attended by 60 delegates and alternates, 
including many prominent members of 
the medical profession, including Sur- 
geon General Leroy E. Burney, Dr. 
Charles Mayo, and Dr. Jonas D. Salk. It 
is particularly appropriate that the 1969 
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meeting he held in Boston, for that year 
marks the centennial of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health, 
the first modern State public health de- 
partment. 

The discussion and exchange of infor- 
mation that are made possible by such a 
meeting give it a unique value to the 
medical profession which will result in 
important benefits to the American peo- 
ple also. The sum authorized in this bill 
would be money well spent and I urge the 
passage of the resolution. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the chairman of the full committee 
indicated specific benefits to individual 
citizens of our own country will un- 
doubtedly accrue if the World Health 
Assembly was held here in this country. 
I have no doubt this is true. My reser- 
vations, and I am not rising formally to 
oppose this resolution—my reservations 
as to the resolution fall in two main 
areas. 

The chairman of the full committee 
referred to the fact that this is a small 
sum which will be well utilized. I would 
like to point out that the sum being re- 
quested is over 50 percent more than 
was actually made available for a simi- 
lar meeting in Minneapolis in 1948. Now 
granted that expenses are going up every 
year and that there are going to be 
more delegates to the assembly to be 
held in 1969, it still strikes me that we 
are not particularly interested in holding 
the lid on what the Federal contribution 
should be if we should increase the Fed- 
eral contribution by over 50 percent. Al- 
so because of the fact that this is going 
to be an entirely gratuitous additional 
expense to the United States, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that 
the Department of State has not specifi- 
cally endorsed this suggestion. 

I refer to the letter on pages 3 and 4 
of the report on the bill signed by the 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, Douglas MacArthur H, and I 
quote: 

As a general policy, the Department favors 
the holding of meetings of international or- 
ganizations at their established headquar- 
ters. This policy is designed to avoid the 
often considerable extra expense of holding 
meetings away from the headquarters of an 
organization, since the host government is 
expected customarily to reimburse the in- 
ternational organization for the extra costs 
of holding the conference outside the head- 
quarters city. 


I should like to point out in this respect 
that there is a regularly established head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland, for the 
World Health Organization. All the 
meetings that are held there and the 
meetings that have been held there have 
their expenses defrayed by the countries 
which send delegates to the meetings. 
So when we break the rule and invite 
countries to visit our own country, we 
understandably are incurring these addi- 
tional expenses. 

I might point out that Mr. MacArthur 
also indicates “it may seem a little early 
for the United States to invite the World 
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Health Assembly to meet again in this 
country; public relations and other ad- 
vantages are often derived from holding 
international conferences in the United 
States.” 

If we are anxious to impress our 
friends overseas with the value of the 
American way of life and the advances 
that have been made in the field of medi- 
cal health and other fields, it seems to 
me it is conceivable that we might spend 
$500,000 to better advantage by invit- 
ing selected foreigners to this country 
and giving them a tour of certain in- 
stallations in this country rather than 
confining them to one city where they 
will be held to a series of meetings over 
a 3-week period. 

This is in effect, I suppose, damning 
it with faint praise. But I have one final 
reservation with respect to this and it 
is the fact that if we are to extend an 
invitation of this kind, it seems to me 
coming from the New Jersey area that 
the New York-New Jersey area would be 
at least as suitable and perhaps more so 
as the site for such a meeting in view 
of the medical facilities and the talent 
available there and also that the amount 
of money that might be raised to help 
defray the expenses which would be ex- 
pected to be available there might be at 
least as great as the Boston area. This 
is another way of saying that things 
might have been different if we had not 
done anything for Boston recently as 
the gentleman from Florida pointed out. 

I would simply like to conclude by say- 
ing in my opinion we might well at least 
be careful about the total amount to be 
authorized or at least make the amount 
to be authorized contingent on a local or 
State contribution to be sure that there 
is a feeling of responsibility and the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility from the area 
that is to be the host to this assembly. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Speaker may extend his remarks 
in support of the legislation at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
when I was a member of the State legis- 
lature many years ago, it was my privi- 
lege and honor to initiate action for 
the establishment of the first cancer 
hospital in the United States in Ponds- 
ville, Mass. I was, therefore, pleased 
and gratified to see that the President, a 
few days ago, gave warm approval to the 
statute providing that the United States 
join the International Institute for Can- 
cer Research through which the skills 
and talents of scientists throughout the 
world will carry on the fight against this 
great enemy of man. This new Institute 
will be an integral part of the World 
Health Organization, that affiliate of the 
United Nations which is intimately con- 
cerned with and devoted to the cause of 
improving international health. 

This morning it is again my privilege to 
speak in the cause of health and to urge 
the passage of House Joint Resolution 
403, introduced by my colleague, Mr. 
O'NEILL. This resolution, reported fa- 
vorable by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
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tee, authorizes an invitation and provides 
funds for a meeting of the World Health 
Assembly in the historic American city 
of Boston in 1969. 

It is particularly fitting that this as- 
sembly of delegates from 125 nations, 
and devoted to the cause of prolonging 
human life and reducing human suffer- 
ing, meet in Boston. For Boston is not 
only the cradle of our national liberty, 
but a city blessed with a medical and 
hospital system unmatchable throughout 
this broad land. 

Most particularly, it is fitting that this 
21st anniversary meeting in 1969 be held 
in the United States and in Boston be- 
cause in that year we will be celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Health whose work 
over these long years has been in the 
same great cause to which the World 
Health Organization is dedicated. 

Many Members of this body will recall 
that in 1958, the 15th annual assembly of 
WHO was held in the heartland of Amer- 
ica in Minneapolis, Minn. From all re- 
ports, this meeting was a tremendous vic- 
tory for our foreign relations with the 
many nations represented by WHO. 

Ihave the assurance of the Governor of 
Massachusetts and the State health de- 
partment, and I know I speak for the peo- 
ple of Boston and Massachusetts in say- 
ing that we will happily match the gen- 
erous hospitality of the people of Minne- 
apolis and the great State of Minnesota 
to the delegates. The welcome to the del- 
egates will be warm; and every opportu- 
nity will be afforded them to see both the 
fine work that is being carried forward by 
our hospitals, our research institutions, 
and the medical profession and the his- 
toric shrines of our early national history. 

The resolution speaks of the coming of 
age at 21 of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. In welcoming them into adulthood, 
I take note of the tremendous achieve- 
ments, of the youth and adolescence of 
this fine organization—the worldwide 
and increasingly successful fight against 
malaria, the equally intense war now 
being waged against smallpox, and the 
many other activities, carried out day by 
day, and hour by hour, in their constant 
effort to improve man’s lot on this earth. 

In inviting this great organization to 
our shores and to Boston, we offer them 
the opportunity, as has been noted in the 
resolution, of observing new techniques of 
healing as they are practiced here in 
America, of renewing professional friend- 
ships, and of sharing with each other 
their experiences in the great adventure 
of science and of healing. 

By 1969, the spectacular actions taken 
by this Congress toward improving the 
health of the people of this country will, 
I am sure, be splendidly evident. I, for 
one, and I am sure other members of this 
body share my wish that representatives 
of the nations of the world have an op- 
portunity to see at firsthand what we 
have accomplished through our demo- 
cratic processes. 

I urge the favorable passage as re- 
ported of House Joint Resolution 403. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BURKE]. 
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Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of House Joint Resolution 403. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
authorize the appropriation of not to 
exceed $500,000 to the Secretary of State 
to defray the expenses incident to or- 
ganizing and holding the 22d World 
Health Assembly in the United States 
in 1969, at Boston, Mass. The authoriza- 
tion will enable the executive branch to 
invite the World Health Organization 
to hold this assembly in Boston, and pay 
for the additional cost of holding such a 
meeting away from WHO headquarters in 
Geneva, as well as the costs normally 
assumed by the host government. 

The year 1969 is considered particu- 
larly appropriate for holding the assem- 
bly in Boston, as that year will mark the 
centennial of the establishment of the 
first modern State public health depart- 
ment in Massachusetts in 1869, and 1969 
also marks the “coming of age” the 21st 
anniversary of the World Health Orga- 
nization. 

I would like to commend the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs for favorably re- 
porting this resolution to the full com- 
mittee, and thereby giving recognition to 
the great metropolitan area of Boston 
as one of the major medical centers of 
the world. Deserving of mention here 
are some of the institutions in the area 
which have contributed to its stature in 
the field of medicine, and have long at- 
tracted scholars and scientists from all 
over the world; particularly noteworthy 
are the educational and research facili- 
ties at Harvard University School of 
Medicine, Boston University Medical 
Center, Tufts-New England Medical Cen- 
ter, Boston College, Brandeis University, 
Northeastern University, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The area also includes Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Beth Israel Hospital, 
Boston City Hospital, Boston Floating 
Hospital, Boston Lying-in Hospital, Car- 
ney Hospital, the Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center, James Jackson Putnam 
Children’s Center, Massachusetts Me- 
morial Hospitals, the Judge Baker 
Guidance Clinic, Vincent Memorial Hos- 
pital, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, the Massa- 
chusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston 
Dispensary and Rehabilitation Institute, 
New England Center Hospital, New Eng- 
land Deaconess Hospital, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Robert R. Brigham 
Hospital, St. Margaret’s Hospital, New 
England Baptist Hospital and Faulkner 
Hospital. 

In addition, Boston contains numerous 
philanthropic foundations: the Lahey 
Clinic, Mallory Institute of Pathology 
Foundation, Foundation for Research on 
the Nervous System, Diabetes Founda- 
tion, Children’s Cancer Research Foun- 
dation, the Protein Foundation, the 
Retina Foundation, and the Foundation 
for Reproductive Research. 

I feel that it will be of great advan- 
tage to the World Health Assembly dele- 
gates to meet and consult with the many 
prominent members of the profes- 
sion who are attached to these institu- 
tions. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened attentively to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] but no- 
where in his remarks did I hear any real 
assurance that the city of Boston or the 
State of Massachusetts, or both, would 
come up with any contribution to this 
World Health meeting in Boston. There 
was no definite assurance—he hopes and 
confidently expects and so on and so 
forth. 

So it will be my purpose at the proper 
time in the reading of this joint resolu- 
tion to offer an amendment to make sure 
that the city of Boston and the State of 
Massachusetts, separately or together, 
will come up with a contribution to this 
Conference, as was required of the State 
of Minnesota and the city of Minneap- 
olis when the World Health Conference 
was held there in 1958. 

I am less than enthusiastic about this 
resolution, as were the State Department 
witnesses when they appeared before our 
subcommittee in connection with this 
legislation. With other members of the 
subcommittee, I was disappointed that 
no one from the State of Massachusetts 
or the city of Boston, or anyone rep- 
resenting them, came before the commit- 
tee to answer questions concerning the 
location of this World Health Conference 
there. 

I call your attention to the fact that a 
new World Health Organization build- 
ing will be dedicated in Geneva, Switzer- 
land next year, in which I am sure United 
States taxpayers will have a substantial 
investment. I am told it will have am- 
ple facilities to hold a World Hzalth Con- 
ference, and at a fraction of the cost to 
U.S. taxpayers of the half million dol- 
lars sought to be provided through this 
resolution. 

I hope that in the future, unless some 
others of the 125 member nations of the 
World Health Organization put up the 
cash, that it will be held in Geneva and 
the taxpayers of this country saved a 
half-million dollars or more. 

As I say, it will be my purpose to see 
that the State of Massachusetts or the 
city of Boston contributes $100,900 of 
the $500,000—in other words, to reduce 
the total amount of Federal funds to 
$400,000. 

This $100,000 is fair because Minnesota 
and the city of Minneapolis contributed 
$85,000, and there has been under the 
New Frontier and the Great Society, I 
believe, at least that much inflation. 

So at the proper time I will offer an 
amendment to see to it that the people 
who are most interested in this make 
their contribution to the cause of hold- 
ing this World Health Conference in the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, 
House Joint Resolution 403 has been pro- 
posed to invite the World Health Organi- 
zation to have its 22d assembly in Bos- 
ton, Mass., in 1969. 

The year 1969 will mark the centennial 
of the establishment of the first modern 
health department in Massachusetts. It 
also marks the coming of age,” the 21st 
anniversary of the World Health Organi- 
zation. 
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The World Health Assembly is the leg- 
islative body of the World Health Or- 
ganization. It meets annually to review 
programs designed to accomplish objec- 
tives of WHO—the attainment by all 
people of the highest possible level of 
health. It has been my privilege to serve 
as congressional advisor to the World 
Health Assembly on 6 occasions, the last 
being the 18th Assembly in May of this 
year. I have learned from experience 
that the program of the World Health 
Organization has real merit and is do- 
ing much to bring improved health to all 
people of the world. 

The United States has been host to 
international conferences in the past, 
and there are many advantages to hold- 
ing such conferences in the United 
States. Holding the Assembly in the New 
England area would provide outstanding 
opportunities for delegations from 125 
member countries to view American 
health and medical methods in practice. 

World Health leaders will want to see 
Rhode Island. While Massachusests has 
the distinction of being the oldest health 
department in the United States, in 1878, 
just 2 years after the International Med- 
ical Congress had recommended that 
State boards of health be established, 
the State board of Rhode Island made 
its first report by presenting a paper on 
the causes of typhoid. The Rhode Island 
Health Department is one of the most 
outstanding in this country. 

Rhode Island has long been in the fore- 
front in health matters. In 1800 small- 
pox vaccination was first introduced 
into America by a Newport man who 
had studied in London. In 1810 the 
city of Providence employed a man to 
vaccinate 4,000 of its people at 5 cents 
each. 

Rhode Island Medical Society was or- 
ganized in 1812; its tuberculosis associa- 
tion in 1907; and long before that in 1772 
Rawson Fountain Society was formed to 
provide pure water for Providence. 

The city of Providence can offer much 
to health visitors of the world. Diseases 
may differ in various areas but the prob- 
lems of cities, the difficulties that arise in 
crowded areas are common to all areas. 
The progress of health in Rhode Island 
towns and cities has been hindered by 
the large immigrant population as is true 
in all large cities. That the crowded city 
of Providence is in so healthy a condi- 
tion is largely due to the leadership of 
Dr. Charles V. Chapin, who for 40 years 
was superintendent of health of Provi- 
dence. His initiative and insight spread 
his reputation throughout the country, 
and it might be noted he was awarded 
the first Sedgwick Memorial Award Med- 
al in 1929, given for distinguished serv- 
ice to the cause of public health by the 
American Public Health Association. 
This award was named, incidentally, for 
Dr. William Thompson Sedgwick, one of 
Massachusetts’ pioneers in public health. 

Providence will welcome the opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas with world health 
leaders. 

In addition to all New England has to 
offer in the health field, many visitors 
may wish to visit vacation spots. 

Rhode Island is made for holidays—the 
28-mile bay, the beaches, sailing, fishing, 
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swimming; historic cities such as Paw- 
tuxet, Portsmouth, and Newport, and 
other Rhode Island tourist attractions. 

Extending the invitation has been en- 
dorsed by the Department of State and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

We are asked to appropriate $500,000 
for the purpose of defraying expenses in- 
cident to organizing and holding the 22d 
World Health Assembly in Boston in 
1969. I am pleased to support House 
Joint Resolution 403, which would bring 
she World Health Assembly to Boston in 
1969. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
great pleasure and pride in compliment- 
ing my esteemed colleague, the able, dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. O'NEILL], upon his outstand- 
ing, most impressive presentation of this 
important bill. 

The gentleman’s able argument is un- 
answerable. Itis comprehensive; and it 
is completely assuring on the justifica- 
tion for favorable action on this bill. 

I do not believe there can be any ques- 
tion concerning the merits of the bill, 
since it relates to one subject that con- 
cerns everyone of us—indeed that con- 
cerns every citizen of the world, as well 
as of this Nation—and that is public 
health. 

Can anyone doubt the appropriateness 
of this House extending an :nvitation for 
this vital assembly to come to the great 
city of Boston which virtually teems with 
highly rated medical schools and hos- 
pitals and doctors certainly not exceeded 
anywhere in the world? What more 
effective action could this House take 
than to stand behind my friend, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, in his strong, urgent, and able ap- 
peal for this bill. 

Does anyone believe for one moment 
that the city of Boston and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts would fail to 
discharge their obligation, financial and 
otherwise, properly to provide for the 
delegates of this proposed health con- 
vention and extend our unexcelled Mas- 
sachusetts hospitality to them? 

Let me assure you, Mr. Speaker, that 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
stated, there is no question whatever that 
Massachusetts and Boston will leave any- 
thing undone necessary to assure the suc- 
cess of this great concourse of medical 
specialists and professional and public 
men and women assembled from the 
world over to explore additional ways and 
means of advancing the boundaries of 
science, medicine, and related services 
and institutions to insure better, more 
effective preservation of health, and life 
itself, for the people who populate this 
Nation and planet. 

We must be broad gaged and construc- 
tive about this matter, Mr. Speaker, and 
I earnestly hope that we will not re- 
duce the amount of this authorization, or 
restrict the terms and provisions of the 
bill in any way. This would be neither 
wise, fair, nor just to suffering humanity 
and to the many dedicated experts who 
are striving to solve our health problems. 

To do so would be to convey a very 
unfortunate impression to our own peo- 
ple, and the people of other nations, 
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either that we are not overly concerned 
about the public health, or that we are 
squeamish and picayune about moving 
to do something about it, and extending 
our interest and impact to broader and 
deeper areas. 

It is to be noted that the Congress 
has supported this particular endeavor 
in the past without question, and I hope 
that it will do so now in such a manner as 
to leave no doubt of the strong approval 
here for this project, and the firm pur- 
pose of Massachusetts and Boston to 
carry out all the high objectives of this 
fine legislation. 

I want to thank and applaud my able 
friend and gifted colleague [Mr. O’NEILL] 
for his very commendable work in bring- 
ing this bill to the floor of the House and 
debating its provisions in such a fully 
informed, effective manner and with 
such great skill and consideration for the 
Members of the House. 

I am strongly standing behind my dis- 
tinguished colleague in supporting this 
bill and in urging that it be adopted as a 
reflection of the intention of this House 
to indicate its deep interest in the health 
assembly and in the great cause of pub- 
lic health everywhere that it represents. 
This bill deserves our solid support. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to join my good friend and 
distinguished colleague from Florida 
(Mr. FascELL] in urging prompt approval 
of House Joint Resolution 403. 

It has been pointed out by previous 
speakers that the World Health Orga- 
nization had its beginnings in New York 
City in 1946. In 1958, that organiza- 
tion’s World Health Assembly was held 
in Minneapolis. In 1969, it is proposed 
that it be held in Boston. I do not be- 
lieve that it is too much, or too costly, to 
have these meetings held on the Ameri- 
can soil once every 10 years or so. This 
gives our medical, dental, and public 
health professions the opportunity to 
participate on a fairly wide basis in these 
meetings, to exchange views and ex- 
periences with their professional col- 
leagues from abroad, and otherwise to 
gain from the activities and the expe- 
rience of the World Health Organization. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall support the resolution. And I 
hope that when the 22d World Health 
Assembly will be held in Boston, that 
the medical, dental, and public health 
communities of the city of Milwaukee, 
and of the State of Wisconsin, will be 
generously represented at that meeting. 
We have much to be proud of, and we do 
not begrudge sharing our know-how and 
our experience with others in the free 
world. At the same time, our doctors 
and dentists, our hospital administrators 
and public health authorities, are always 
anxious to learn about advances made 
in their fields in other countries. A 
meeting like the one we are talking about 
today provides a fine forum for a two- 
way exchange of information to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

As I said, Mr. Chairman, I shall sup- 
port the resolution. And I hope that 
paid membership of the House will do 
also. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res 403 

Whereas the Twenty-second World Health 
ea iad is scheduled to be held in 1969; 
an 

Whereas the year 1969 is considered par- 
ticularly appropriate for holding the assem- 
bly in Boston, Massachusetts, since that year 
will mark the centennial of the establish- 
ment of the first modern State public health 
department in Massachusetts in 1869; and 
1969 also marks the “coming of age”, the 
twenty-first anniversary of the World Health 
Organization; and 

Whereas the assembly and related func- 
tions will provide outstanding opportunities 
for the Ministers and Directors of Health 
of the World Health Organization’s one 
hundred and twenty-five member countries 
to view American health and medical meth- 
ods in practice, and to make and renew 
friendships among American health and 
medical leaders; and 

Whereas the assembly will focus public 
attention in the United States on the im- 
portant work of the World Health Organiza- 
tion as an integral part of the economic and 
social program of the United Nations and 
as a constructive work contributing to better 
international appreciation and world peace; 
and 

Whereas American health and medical 
groups and to certain urban organizations 
have suggested arrangements to make the 
World Health Assembly in the United States 
a particularly useful professional occasion 
through related seminars, field trips, and 
social activities; and 

Whereas the cost of holding an assembly 
in Boston, Massachusetts, would exceed the 
amount provided in the budget of the World 
Health Organization for holding an assembly 
in Geneva, Switzerland, the headquarters of 
the Organization: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is author- 
ized to be appropriated to the Secretary of 
State, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of not to 
exceed $500,000 for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses incident to organizing and 
holding the Twenty-second World Health 
Assembly in Boston, Massachusetts. Funds 
appropriated pursuant to this authorization 
shall be available for advance contribution 
to the World Health Organization for addi- 
tional costs incurred by the Organization in 
holding the Twenty-second World Health 
Assembly outside the Organization’s head- 
quarters at Geneva, Switzerland; and shall 
be available for expenses incurred by the 
Secretary of State, on behalf of the United 
States as host government, including per- 
sonal services without regard to civil serv- 
ice and classification laws; employment of 
aliens; travel expenses without regard to 
the Standardiaed Government Travel Regu- 
lations and to the rates of per diem allow- 
ances in lieu of subsistence expenses under 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended; 
rent of quarters by contract or otherwise; 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 


Mr. FASCELL (interrupting the read- 
ing of the joint resolution). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be considered as read and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 


: 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 5, following the word “the 
sum of” insert “not to exceed”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On nage 
2, line 5, strike the figure $500,000 and insert 
$400,000, and on page 2, line 8, strike the 
period, and insert a comma, and add the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, however, That none of the 
funds authorized for this purpose from the 
United States Treasury shall be made avail- 
able until the State of Massachusetts or the 
city of Boston or the State of Massachusetts 
and the city of Boston together have made 
available $100,000 for the purpose of helping 
defray the costs of the Twenty-second World 
Health Assembly in Boston, Massachusetts.” 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I understood that the 
Minneapolis and Minnesota money were 
not given until after this legislation had 
been passed. I wonder if the gentleman 
can set me straight on that. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot tell the gentle- 
woman whether it was made available 
before or after. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts or the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] can 
tell me. I understood that the Minneap- 
olis money was not made available to the 
Secretary of State until after the legis- 
lation had been passed. Is that accurate 
or not? 

Mr. FASCELL. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is my understanding, but I do 
not have any definite knowledge of it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
being far more liberal in this amendment 
than I ought to be. However, I also rec- 
ognize some of the facts of life and this 
resolution will probably pass. I reiterate 
that the State of Massachusetts and cer- 
tainly the city of Boston can do no less 
than provide some part of the expense 
of this WHO Conference, since there has 
been an increase—as the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has 
already stated—a very substantial in- 
crease in the amount of money that will 
go out of the Federal Treasury for this 

purpose as compared with Minneapolis 
in 1958. The precedent has been set, 
and I think we need to go further than 
the hope that the two governmental en- 
tities in Massachusetts, the State and the 
city, will provide some funds. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
There is not a man or a woman in this 
Congress who can stand on this floor, 
whether he be from Cleveland, Ohio, or 
Des Moines, Iowa, or wherever he may be 
from, and say, My locality will do this 
or this.” I have confidence that they 
will, and I have already explained to you 
they are going to appropriate $200,000 
in connection with their centennial be- 
tween now and 1970. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that it will be done, 
but I cannot come to you and make a flat 
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statement that it will be done. I cannot 
read the mind nor the intent of the State 
legislature nor of the city of Boston, but 
I do have confidence in them and I firmly 
believe it will be done. Isay that no man 
in this legislature can come on this floor 
and say that. I also say that back in 
1958 it was not written into the original 
bill then and you had to take the word 
of the man from Minneapolis who said 
he had confidence in his area and he had 
confidence in his chamber of commerce 
and he had confidence in his State. 
They lived up to their obligations, and 
I believe we in Massachusetts will live 
up to our obligations. 

Mr. GROSS. The facts of the matter 
are that the contribution was made and 
the precedent was set at that time. The 
facts of the matter are that in the future 
I assume this will be followed. There 
is no reason why the great Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the pros- 
perous city of Boston cannot make a 
contribution the same as did the mid- 
western city of Minneapolis. I would 
have hoped that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts who just addressed the 
House would rise and accept this amend- 
ment, because I am sure this will carry 
out the desires of which he spoke and 
it will assure that the end to which he 
spoke will be achieved. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question about the possibility that appro- 
priations may be made available by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the 
celebration of this centennial of their 
public health service. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts knows 
whether those appropriations could be 
made to defray the governmental ex- 
penses involved in holding an assembly 
of the World Health Organization, or 
whether it would be used for essentially 
State purposes, to celebrate a State 
centennial. I would think the two pur- 
poses might be quite different and that 
those appropriations would not be avail- 
able to defray the expenses for this pro- 
posed assembly in Boston. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will have 
to address that question to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, and I yield to 
him for that purpose. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, may I say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that there is no ques- 
tion about it. Dr. Frechette mentioned 
this in his letter to me—and I read from 
page 3 of the letter: 

Minnesota spent nearly that much on 300 
delegates from 88 nations in 1958. We would 
expect at least 500 delegates from 125 nations 
in 1969. The State, itself, is already appro- 
priating funds to allow the department to 
begin planning for its total centennial year 
observance. There is an item for $15,000 in 
the department’s supplemental budget for 
fiscal 1966. A projected budget for fiscal 
1967, 1968, 1969 and 1970 asks for progres- 
sively larger sums as the activity increases. 
If this is appropriated there shall be nearly 
$200,000 invested in all in various projects 
related to the centennial. 
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Certainly we are hoping that the 
World Health Organization will be a part 
of our centennial and, of course, the 
a. is going to be part and parcel 
of that. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. The 
amendment does two things. One is to 
cut down the amount of money. I think 
it is obvious from what we have heard, 
and from our own knowledge of tLe facts 
of life, that a 50-percent increase in the 
membership of the Organization is bound 
to be refiected in the cost of its meet- 
ings. Also, normal increases in costs 
over the past 10 years must also be taken 
into account. For these reasons, it is 
neither fair nor equitable to reduce the 
authorization to the amount proposed 
in the amendment. 

The second part of the amendment 
would seek to impose a conditional re- 
striction which I do not think this body 
ought to consider under any circum- 
stances in the manner in which it is pro- 
posed; and also because it is not fair. 
Such conditions were not imposed 10 
years ago when the Minneapolis meeting 
resolution was adopted by the Congress. 
I am referring to the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, vol. 102, pt. 10, page 14012. An 
examination of that Record will disclose 
that the gentleman from Iowa had a 
reservation to the resolution, that he 
withdrew the reservation and that the 
bill was passed without the type of 
amendment which he is proposing today. 
There may not be a prize for consistency, 
but there is certainly value in facts and 
I think the facts in this instance are 
clear. 

In addition, I think that those of us 
who serve here understand fully that 
in the normal appropriations process, 
careful attention will be given by this 
body to the provision of funds authorized 
by this resolution. That was done with 
respect to the earlier resolution and the 
appropriation approved under it. I do 
not see any reason why we should act 
differently this time. Therefore, I think 
it would be highly improper, irregular, 
unnecessary and unfair at this point to 
attach a conditional requirement to this 
authorization and the future appropria- 
tion. I am perfectly willing to rely on 
the good word of the Speaker of the 
House and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. O'NEILL], the people of 
Boston and the people of Massachusetts 
that they will come up with adequate 
and substantial facilities and other re- 
quirements to do justice to the meeting 
of the World Health Organization in the 
great Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember very well 
in 1956 when Dr. Walter Judd brought 
the other joint resolution to this body 
and urged its passage. Dr. Judd empha- 
sized that the famous Mayo Clinic is near 
Minneapolis and that Dr. Charles Mayo 
had for many years done a very out- 
standing job heading the U.S. delegation 
to WHO. He made a very persuasive 
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argument for having the World Health 
Assembly there, and as the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FasceLL], has said, 
there was not a single string attached to 
that joint resolution. It was a free reso- 
lution. There was not any mention or 
any debate as to any local contribution. 
The great city of Minneapolis and the 
State of Minnesota got together and 
made a contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to put in the 
record exactly what type of contribution 
they made and how it was spent. 

Their contribution total was $85,000. 
The Curtis Hotel received $27,240 for 
office space; the Leamington Hotel re- 
ceived $20,405 for office space; the Leam- 
ington Hotel also received for the rental 
of the Illinois and the Minnesota rooms 
$4,800. 

The cost of stationery was $1,823. The 
cost of equipment rental was $56. Per- 
sonnel, salaries for typists, and other 
clerical help was $27,077, and overtime 
paid for locally recruited help was $3,609. 

This made up the local contribution. 
It was willingly received. 

As you know, the authorization was in 
the amount of $400,000, but only $320,000 
was actually used. A little more than 
that was appropriated, but $12,639 went 
back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the great city 
of Boston and the great State of Massa- 
chusetts will make the same kind of 
effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is un- 
necessary at this time, and I ask for the 
defeat of the amendment. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FRELINGHUYSEN 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN 
as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. Gross: Page 2, line 5, strike out 
“$500,000” and insert 6400, 000 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the intent of my substitute amend- 
ment is to strike the language offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], that in order to qualify for this 
Federal money, the State of Massachu- 
setts or the city of Boston, must make 
available $100,000 from its own resources 
with which to defray the costs of this 
proposed assembly 


Mr. Chairman, it is my conviction that 
this is probably an undue restriction on 
the funds which we might make avail- 
able under this resolution. It is cer- 
tainly far more rigorous than was ap- 
plied to the city of Minneapolis and the 
State of Minnesota. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I do feel 
that to authorize $400,000 rather than 
$500,000 is not unreasonable. 

I would point out that this is the same 
amount that was actually authorized 
when the assembly was held in Minne- 
apolis in 1958, but actually only $332,000 
was appropriated, which means if we 
should appropriate the full amount to 
be authorized, the $400,000, we will have 
an increase of $68,000, or, roughly, 20 
percent over what was made available as 
a Federal contribution in 1958. I am 
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not sure how much costs have increased 
since that time. I would think that 
even with an increase from 85 to 125 
countries participating in the assembly, 
there would not be so great an increase 
that it could not be absorbed by a 
$400,000 figure. 

Mr, Chairman, I would hope that this 
would be a reasonable compromise ex- 

our interest in securing the lo- 
cation of the assembly at Boston, Mass., 
and providing a reasonable amount of 
Federal funds as a way of defraying the 
costs that will be quite obviously re- 
quired, if we do not utilize the Geneva 
headquarters of this association. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Gross amendment but not 
in favor of the Frelinghuysen substitute. 

I have served as this body's represent- 
ative to the World Health Organization 
in Geneva at the time of the “ground- 
breaking,” for the new WHO building 
In the heights above Geneva. In my re- 
port to the Speaker of the House follow- 
ing that appointment and mission, this 
body will recall that I favorably com- 
mended the work of the WHO and the 
technicians in particular who worked 
through international barriers to truly 
relieve world suffering and prevent dis- 
ease. I subsequently sponsored a reso- 
lution before the American Medical As- 
sociation advising more cooperation of 
that body insofar as participating in ad- 
vising partisan memberships are con- 
cerned. I have long followed the work of 
our Representative from Rhode Island 
in world and other health matters. No 
one knows better than myself the value 
of bringing such a world meeting to our 
own shores on occasion for the imprint 
that our system of medicine will and 
should have in other sovereign nations, 
as well as the benefits we, ourselves, may 
derive. Although I cannot agree that 
Boston is preeminent in modern-day 
medicine, it certainly is an outstanding 
medical center and will, as the gentle- 
man from the Commonwealth has stat- 
ed, develop other fine teaching institu- 
tions in the future. At this time there 
are no substandards of medical educa- 
tion remaining in Massachusetts and, 
certainly, some are preeminent. 

I feel the question before this body in 
this amendment is a legitimate one and 
that there should be a definite commit- 
ment from the city of Boston and the 
State of Massachusetts. As has been 
stated, there is precedent for same, and 
I wish the gentleman sponsoring the joint 
resolution and the other Representa- 
tives from the Bay State would accept 
this amendment. There is precedent for 
it, and, in addition, we need to know 
what percentage of the World Health 
Organization Headquarters in Geneva 
has been paid for by U.S. contributions? 
What expense over and above the esti- 
mated $500,000 will inure to the World 
Health Organization for meeting away 
from its home and headquarters? What 
is the expected buying power of the WHO 
delegates? And let me advise this body 
that there will be State Department rep- 
resentatives as well as observers, ad- 
visers, and so forth, from each sovereign 
nation represented, in addition to the 
medical representatives, advisers, and 
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appointees of the positions in govern- 
ment service from the various nations. 

I have recently had a long-distance call 
from the president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society and assured him of my 
support of this bill in turn after he gave 
me assurance that there would be no 
problem in guaranteeing the participa- 
tion of Greater Boston and the State of 
Massachusetts in a minimum of 20 per- 
cent as written into the bill. I regret 
there have been no such assurances from 
the floor of the House here today. In 
addition, I have a telegram in my hand 
from “a public adviser” to the U.S. mis- 
sion to the 1962 World Health Assembly 
stating that Massachusetts will raise 
funds for extra expenses. Should this 
be confirmed, I will be glad to support 
final passage of the House joint resolu- 
tion. Barring same, I see no reason that 
the Hub City or the Bay State should 
expect additional largess from the Fed- 
eral Government, in view of what they 
have and are obviously receiving in re- 
cent years as any casual observer could 
note who has had the opportunity to 
visit in that area three times in this year 
as have I. This is without prejudice to 
the worthiness of the worldwide medi- 
cal program of the WHO or its meeting 
in any place in the United States, which 
would be happy to have it as either a cul- 
tural mission or an economic visitor. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, while I appreciate what 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey is doing with his substitute in 
striking out some of the restrictive lan- 
guage in the amendment, I must con- 
tinue to oppose the proposed reduction 
in the amount of the authorization. The 
increase in the size of the World Health 
Organization, the normal increase in 
costs over the past 10 years, argue 
against such a reduction. Therefore, it 
seems to be the better part of wisdom 
to have an authorization at the $500,000 


Given the facts and knowledge we have 
of what was actually spent for the Min- 
neapolis meeting, and given the facts 
we have available to us 10 years later, 
it would seem to me we have to stick to 
the $500,000 authorization, and defeat 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Smrru of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 403, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 501, he re- 
ported the resolution back to the House 
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with an amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the resolution. 

The resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARES 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the resolution just 


passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SALE OR LOAN 
OF NAVAL VESSELS TO FRIENDLY 
LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 521 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 521 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7811) to authorize the sale or loan of naval 
vessels to friendly Latin American countries, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE] for 1 hour. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SmirH] 30 minutes, and now yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 521 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate on H.R. 7811, a bill to author- 
ize the sale or loan of naval vessels to 
friendly Latin American countries, and 
for other purposes, 

H.R. 7811 would authorize the sale or 
loan of 12 vessels of the destroyer and 
submarine categories of the Reserve Fleet 
to certain friendly Latin American coun- 
tries, This is to enable the Latin Amer- 
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ican navies to continue replacement of 
obsolete ships and standardization on 
general-purpose units suitable and ef- 
fective for peacetime surveillance of 
coastal waters, support of counterin- 
surgency operations in coastal areas, 
and wartime patrol of convoy routes 
along their coasts. 

The cost of this bill will be between 
$38 and $80 million depending upon the 
extent of overhaul and modification per- 
formed, and whether title to the ships is 
purchased by the recipient countries. 
This cost will be borne entirely by the 
recipient countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 521. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 521 will 
provide 1 hour of debate with an open 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 7811. 

Immediately following this resolution, 
Mr. Speaker, we will have House Resolu- 
tion 522, which provides for the consid- 
eration with 1 hour of open debate for 
H.R. 7812. 

Immediately following that we will 
have another related item, House Resolu- 
tion 523, with 1 hour of open debate for 
the consideration of H.R. 7813. 

These bills are all out of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, Mr. Speaker, 
and they all apply to the same purpose. 

In other words, the purpose of these 
bills is to make possible the further sale 
or loan of U.S. naval vessels to friendly 
countries. H.R. 7811 covers Latin Amer- 
ica; H.R. 7812 covers Italy and Spain; 
H.R. 7813 covers China, Turkey, and the 
Philippines. 

H.R. 7811 covers the following propos- 
als: the loan or sale to Argentina of three 
destroyers; to Brazil of four destroyers; 
to Chile of two destroyers; to Peru of 
two destroyers; to Venezuela of one sub- 
marine. The cost of between $38 to 
$80 million will be borne by the 
recipients. 

H.R. 7812 covers the following loans: to 
Italy of two submarines; to Spain of one 
helicopter carrier. The cost of $20.5 mil- 
lion will be borne by the recipient. 

H.R. 8713 covers the following loans: 
to China of one destroyer and two de- 
stroyer escorts; to Turkey of two destroy- 
ers; to the Philippines of one destroyer 
escort. The cost of $17 to $26 million 
will be borne by the recipients. 

To date similar laws have authorized 
the loan of 94 ships, the transfer of 9 
ships, and the sale of 4 ships. The 
ship loan laws have involved an ex- 
penditure of $158,981,000. The United 
States has received $41,406,345 from the 
sale of a submarine. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no minority 
reports on these particular bills. I think 
they are out of the committee unani- 
mously. I know of no objection to these 
rules, Mr. Speaker, and reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A racun to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING LOAN OF VESSELS TO 
TURKEY, CHINA, AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES r 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 523, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 523 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7813) to authorize the loan of naval vessels 
to friendly foreign countries. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE], 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. SMITH], who has already ex- 
plained this resolution and now yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 523 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for the consideration of H.R. 
7813, a bill to authorize the loan of naval 
vessels to Turkey, China, and the Philip- 
pines. 

H.R. 7813 would authorize the loan of 
six vessels of the destroyer and destroyer 
escort categories of the reserve fleet to 
Turkey, China, and the Philippines. 
The destroyers that are to be loaned are 
of the Fletcher class—2,100 tons. The 
destroyer escorts are of the Bostwick 
class—1,590 tons. 

The cost of the bill will be between $17 
and $26 million, depending upon the ex- 
tent of overhaul and modification per- 
formed. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 523. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING LOAN OF NAVAL VES- 
SELS TO FRIENDLY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 

up House Resolution 522, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


H. Res. 522 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
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the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7812) to authorize the loan of naval vessels 
to friendly foreign countries, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Smrrx], who has already ex- 
plained this legislation, pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 522 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
7812, a bill to authorize the loan of naval 
vessels to friendly foreign countries, and 
for other purposes. 

H.R. 7812 would authorize the loan of 
two submarines to Italy and a helicopter 
carrier to Spain. The submarines to be 
loaned are of the Balao class—1,500 tons. 
The helicopter carrier is of the Cabot 
class—11,000 tons. 

The cost of H.R. 7812 will be approxi- 
mately $20.5 million and will be borne 
entirely by the recipient countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 522. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ee motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 8333, TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A PROGRAM 
OF CASH AWARDS TO MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 
Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 

up House Resolution 524, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, 
lows: 


as 


H. Res. 524 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8333) to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to provide for the establishment of a pro- 
gram of cash awards for suggestions, inven- 
tions, or scientific achievements by members 
of the armed forces which contribute to the 
efficiency, economy, or other improvement of 
Government operations. After 1 de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
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with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Suir], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 524 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
8333, a bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a program of cash awards 
for suggestions, inventions, or scientific 
achievements by members of the Armed 
Forces which contribute to the efficiency, 
economy, or other improvement of Gov- 
ernment operations. 

No award of more than $25,000 may 

be made under the bill, the same limita- 
tion as appears in the existing civilian 
program. 
Military and civilian personnel often 
work side by side on similar jobs, entail- 
ing similar authority and responsibility. 
By law, the civilian may receive a sizable 
cash award from public funds for a sound 
idea or invention. The military member 
does not, but should have the same op- 
portunity. 

Prior to 1963, the Department of De- 
fense was opposed to cash payments to 
service personnel for beneficial sugges- 
tions; however, recently the Department 
has reconsidered its position in the light 
of the success of the incentive pay pro- 
gram, which is now an integral part of 
the military pay structure, and the 
marked success of the suggestion pro- 
grams of the Federal civil service and 
private industry. In view of this recon- 
sideration, DOD has recognized the value 
of the proposed military incentive awards 
Program and strongly favors this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 524. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yicld myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 524 
provides for an open rule and 1 hour of 
general debate for the consideration of 
H.R. 8333. 

This particular bill, as I understand 
it, will permit members of the armed 
services to participate in connection with 
awards when they make suggestions 
which may save the services some money. 

This is similar to programs for other 
Government employees, who are per- 
mitted to participate in this way. It 
seems fair that this provision should 
apply to members of the armed services. 

For any particular suggestion which 
is accepted, no matter how many per- 
sons participate, there is a maximum 
limit of $25,000 on the amount which 
can be paid relative thereto. 

We have had little experience with 
this particular program. It is more or 
less starting in this way, so there is no 
way to estimate what the total cost 
might be at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule. I reserve the remainder of my 
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Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur in what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has said. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SALE OR LOAN 
OF NAVAL VESSELS TO FRIENDLY 
LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H.R. 7811) 
to authorize the sale or loan of naval 
vessels to friendly Latin American coun- 
tries, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 7811 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding section 7307 of title 10, United 
States Code, or any other law, the President 
may sell or lend, at his discretion, to friendly 
foreign nations of Latin America from the 
reserve fleet, on such terms and conditions 
as he deems appropriate, destroyers and sub- 
marines as follows: 

(1) Argentina, three destroyers, (2) Brazil, 
four destroyers, (3) Chile, two destroyers, 
(4) Peru, two destroyers, (5) Venezuela, one 
submarine. 

Src. 2. All expenses involved in the activa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and outfitting (includ- 
ing repairs, alterations, and logistic support) 
of vessels transferred under this Act shall 
be charged to funds provided by the recipient 
government under the reimbursable provi- 
sions of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, or successor legislation. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding sections 7304 and 
7305 of title 10, United States Code, should 
the President determine that the vessel or 
vessels shall be sold to the recipient gov- 
ernment, said vessel or vessels shall be 
stricken from the Naval Vessel Register. The 
vessel or vessels shall be sold at not less 
than $1,000,000 each over and above any 
cost of activation, overhaul, or modification. 
All sales will be made pursuant to the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, or 
successor legislation. 

Sec. 4. All loans executed under this Act 
shall be for periods not exceeding five years, 
but the President may in his discretion ex- 
tend such loans for an additional period of 
not more than five years. They shall be 
made on the condition that they may be 
terminated at an earlier date if necessitated 
by the defense requirements of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. No sale or loan may be made under 
this Act unless the Secretary of Defense, 
after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, determines that such sale or loan is 
in the best interests of the United States. 
The Secretary of Defense shall keep the Con- 
gress currently advised of all sales or loans 
made under authority of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The President may promulgate 
such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 


Sec. 7. The authority of the President to 
sell or lend naval vessels under this Act 
terminates on December 31, 1967. 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, we have for considera- 
tion today three very similar bills. I 
realize that they must be considered 
separately. But with your indulgence, 
I think they can best be dealt with if I 
make remarks at this time on all three 
of them. 

All three bills relate to the lending of 
ships to friendly foreign nations. I will 
describe each of these bills briefly, but 
before I do that I think it might be help- 
ful to refresh your memory as to why 
this legislation is necessary. 

Prior to 1951, U.S. naval vessels were 
transferred to friendly foreign nations 
under the provisions of the Mutual As- 
sistance Defense Act of 1949, as 
amended. In 1951, the Congress passed 
Public Law 82-3 (10 U.S.C. 7307). This 
law, as codified, is as follows: 

RESTRICTION ON DISPOSAL 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no battleship, aircraft carrier, cruiser, 
destroyer, or submarine of the Navy may be 
sold, transferred, or otherwise disposed of, 
unless the Chief of Naval Operations certi- 
fies that it is not essential to the defense of 
the United States. 

(b) Without authority from Congress 
granted after March 10, 1951, no battleship, 
aircraft carrier, cruiser, destroyer, or subma- 
rine that has not been stricken from the 
Naval Vessel Register under section 7304 of 
this title, nor any interest of the United 
States in such a vessel, may be sold, trans- 
ferred, or otherwise disposed of under any 
law. 


Since that time, 17 laws relating to 
ship transfers have been enacted by the 
Congress. Eleven of these provided au- 
thority for new loans and extensions of 
existing loans, and the other six dealt 
with loan extensions only. 

These laws have authorized the loan 
of 94 ships, the transfer of 9 ships, and 
the sale of 4 ships. Of the 94 ships au- 
thorized for loan, 72 have actually been 
loaned; of the 4 ships authorized for sale, 
1 has been sold; all of the 9 ships’ trans- 
fers have been effected. 

To date, ship loan laws have involved 
an expenditure of $158,981,000 in the 
activation, rehabilitation, and outfitting 
of vessels. 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
United States has received $41,406,345 
from the sale of a submarine to Vene- 
zuela and from the activation, rehabili- 
tation, and outfitting of vessels which 
have been paid for by the recipient 
countries. 

All of the ships in these bills are now 
in the Reserve Fleet—or as it is some- 
times called—the mothball fleet. There 
is no intention at this time to use any of 
these ships in our own Active Navy, and 
the very best use to which they can be put 
is to place them in the hands of our 
friends and allies in order that they may 
perform naval functions that are both of 
benefit to the recipient country and a 
very considerable benefit to us. 

As I am sure I do not need to tell you, 
our worldwide defense commitments 
have required—and still do require— 
large allocations of our resources of 
manpower, equipment, and money. It 
has been our constant goal to obtain a 
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larger and more equitable allied partici- 
pation in and contribution to free world 
development with a corresponding de- 
crease in the burden of high costs which 
we now are bearing. The ships that will 
be loaned under the authority of these 
three bills will support this goal. 

With but limited cost to the United 
States in men, money, and materials, cer- 
tain ships now contributing only poten- 
tial readiness in our Reserve Fleet, can 
be converted to actual operational naval 
strength in the hands of our allies. 

These Reserve Fleet ships have a U.S. 
mobilization role; however, from a strict- 
ly military standpoint, they are, of course 
a much more valuable asset when over- 
hauled and modernized to an appropriate 
degree, strategically dispersed through- 
out the world, and operational in the 
hands of our allies. 

The military requirements for the loan 
of these ships has been thoroughly vali- 
dated by the country team, the unified 
commander, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In every instance it has been deter- 
mined that the recipient country has 
both the manpower and technical ability 
to operate the ships efficiently and ef- 
fectively. 

H. R. 7811 


H.R. 7811, the first of these 3 bills, 
would authorize the loan of 12 vessels to 
the following South American countries: 
Argentina, 3 destroyers; Brazil, 4 de- 
stroyers; Chile, 2 destroyers; Peru, 2 de- 
stroyers; and Venezuela, 1 submarine. 

I will draw your attention to the fact 
that a list of the ships now on loan to 
these countries appears on page 3 of the 
committee report. 

H.R. 7811, then, would authorize the 
loan of 11 destroyers and 1 submarine. 
I want to point out that there are in the 
reserve fleet today 134 destroyers and 9 
submarines. 

The Department estimates that this 
bill will cost the countries concerned 
somewhere between $38 and $80 million. 
The actual cost depends on a number of 
things, such as the condition of the hull 
and machinery of the particular ships 
chosen for loan, the length of time since 
the ship was active, and the type of in- 
stalled equipment, such as radars, radios, 
fire control equipment, and so forth. 

Also, and this is true only with respect 
to H.R. 7811, the South American coun- 
tries, under the wording of this bill, have 
the option to purchase any of these ves- 
sels. If a country does choose to buy a 
vessel, the cost to that country will be 
the total cost of the reactivation, over- 
haul and modernization, plus $1 million. 

I have stated that the estimated cost 
of this bill to the recipient countries will 
be between $38 and $80 million; an edu- 
cated guess of the actual cost to them is 
$68.68 million, and a breakdown of the 
cost of each country is set out in a readily 
understandable table on page 4 of the 
committee report. 

I repeat that all costs for these ships 
will be borne by the individual recipient 
country. 

H.R. 7812 

I will now turn to H.R. 7812. Every- 
thing that I have said with respect to 
H.R. 7811 applies to this bill, too, with 
the single exception that no sales are 
contemplated. 
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This bill would authorize the loan of 
two submarines to Italy and one heli- 
copter carrier to Spain. 

The cost of this bill to Italy and Spain 
is estimated to be $20.5 million. A 
breakdown of these costs appears on the 
second table on page 4 of the committee 
report, and a listing of the ships now on 
loan to Italy and Spain appears on the 
top table on that same page. Included 
in the $20.5 million is the cost of 6 heli- 
copters for the helicopter carrier. These 
helicopters are of the SH/3A type and 
carry the popular name of Sea King. 
Spain and Italy pay all the costs. 


HR. 7813 


H.R. 7813 would authorize the loan 
of the following ships: 

Republic of China, one destroyer and 
two destroyer escorts; Turkey, two de- 
stroyers; and the Philippines, one de- 
stroyer escort. 

Most of the considerations which I 
have mentioned with respect to the other 
two bills apply equally to this bill. 

Only loans—no sales—are contem- 
plated by this bill. 

You will recall that at the beginning 
of my statement I noted an important 
difference between H.R. 7813 and the 
other two bills. That difference is re- 
fiected in the language of the bill on 
page 2, lines 1 through 5. You will note 
that section 2 of H.R. 7811 and H.R. 
7812 states that: 

All expenses will * * * be charged to funds 
provided by the recipient government under 
the * * * provisions of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. 


In the case of H.R. 7813 that section 
a 

shall be charged to funds pro- 

eae for the recipient government as grant 

military assistance or is reimbursable, under 

the provisions of the Foreign Assistance Act, 


Under this language two courses of 
action are possible. First, if it is deter- 
mined that the recipient countries are 
able to pay for the costs associated with 
these ships, then they will be required 
to pay these costs. However, if the 
countries are found to be unable to pay 
the costs, then the costs will be paid by 
the United States as grant military 
assistance. 

In any event, the costs associated with 
the ships in this bill will total between 
$17 million and $26 million, but it is not 
possible to say at this time how much, if 
any, will be paid by the United States 
and how much by the recipient countries. 
Also, the question of the particular ships 
chosen, the condition of their hulls and 
machinery, and the amount of work 
which will be performed in the United 
States and the amount of work to be per- 
formed in the recipient country all will 
have a bearing on the actual cost. A 
breakdown of these costs appears on page 
3 of the report. A list of the ships now 
on loan to these three countries also ap- 
pears on page 3. 

Mr. Speaker, that concludes my state- 
ment on these three bills with the excep- 
tion of these very important references: 

First, these loans will be for a period 
of 5 years but extendable for an addi- 
tional period of 5 years if the President 
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determines that that is in our best 
interests. 

Second, all ships can be recovered by 
the United States at any time if our de- 
fense requirements so require, and 

Third, no loan may be made unless the 
Secretary of Defense, after consultation 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, determines 
that such loan is in the best interests of 
the United States. 

As I have already stated, the passage 
of these three bills will, with very little, 
if any, cost to the United States, convert 
what is only potential readiness in our 
Reserve Fleet to actual operational naval 
strength in the hands of our friends. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Towa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the meaning of 
the language on page 10 of the report 
and which appears again on page 11 of 
the report where it says as follows: 

The costs for activation and rehabilitation 
of the vessels will be charged to funds pro- 
vided by the recipient government under the 
reimbursable provisions of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. 


Does this mean that foreign aid money 
is being used, or what is the precise 
meaning of this language? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, these are merely the mechanics 
or the method whereby these countries 
reimburse our country in dollars for the 
purchase of materiel and the activation 
cost of these ship loans. However, there 
is a difference in H.R. 7813 which permits 
grant aid—in which case the cost would 
be borne by our taxpayers through the 
foreign aid program. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the question 
again? Are funds taken from military 
assistance in the foreign aid program 
used for this purpose? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Only 
in the case of H.R. 7813, relating to the 
ship loans to China, Turkey, and the 
Philippines—in which case it can either 
be reimbursable or grant aid. 

Mr. GROSS. So that in any event the 
taxpayers of the United States pay for 
it, do they not? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Yes, 
it is quite possible that the cost of the 
ship loans to China, Turkey, and the 
Philippines will be borne by the United 
States. 


Mr. GROSS. So the beneficiary coun- 
tries do not pay, but we pay. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is my understanding. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman further whether any of these 
so-called friendly foreign countries set 
forth in this bill—and, incidently, I 
guess the President makes the deter- 
mination as to whether they are friendly 
or not, does he not? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Right 
here on page 8 of the report on this bill, 
H.R. 7811, is a definition of what a 
friendly nation is. This has to be de- 
termined by the President. There is no 
other way it may be done. 

Mr. GROSS. Are any of these coun- 
tries—Brazil, Chile, Peru, or Venezuela 
presently expropriating American prop- 
erty and the investments of American 
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businessmen? 
know? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I did 
not read the paper very fully this morn- 
ing but I do not think as of today 
they have. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not understand 
why we would be giving them anything 
if they are expropriating, as most of 
them have been doing at one time or 
another, the property of our business- 
men and investors. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
concur in what the gentleman says. I do 
not think this should be a practice. I 
agree with what the gentleman says, and 
I think the House agrees with him, too. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to be cer- 
tain that none of these countries are con- 
fiscating any property of American citi- 
zens and still getting a handout in the 
form of warships. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, as I say, this bill H.R. 7811 would 
cost in the neighborhood of $68 million. 
The cost will be borne by the recipient 
countries. I say the recipient countries 
may want to buy these ships in which 
case this may be done by the payment of 
an additional amount of $1 million. 
This amount represents 10 percent of 
the original acquisition cost of these 
ships. 

Mr. Speaker, let me make clear that 
we have no present need for these ships. 
They all come from the Reserve Fleet. 
They can only be properly and efficient- 
ly utilized after modernization along the 
lines of our FRAM program. If a friend- 
ly government gets one of these ships— 
and they are friendly as determined by 
the State Department, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States—this activa- 
tion and modernization will be effected 
and these ships will then further aug- 
ment the free world’s ability to counter 
any aggression. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. GROSS. If the Congress is going 
to persist in this business of multibillion 
dollar, annual multibillion dollar for- 
eign give-away programs, i suspect that 
the purpose for which this money will be 
spent is probably as good or better than 
most of the others. But I still come back 
to the question whether we are aiding 
and abetting countries which have no 
hesitancy in confiscating American prop- 
erty. I question under the friendliness 
of any of the countries on this list if they 
permit American investors to come into 
those countries and then seize the in- 
vestments. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say, that as far as I can see this legis- 
lation will not strengthen our national 
security nor promote world peace. Iam 
pleased to observe, however, that at 
least there are no Latin American coun- 
tries named in this bill that have, like one 
South American country, seized our fish- 
ing boats. Ecuador, by claiming a terri- 
torial sea or fishing zone of 200 miles has 
used its navy to seize our fishing boats, 
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fining them, and using that as a sort of 
international blackmail. 

I am not going to actually oppose this 
bill. I just do not think it is going to do 
very much good, but perhaps it will not do 
much harm. If a few destroyers would 
be helpful in opposing Castro’s Commu- 
nist expansion, I would favor the bill. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Each 
of these recipient countries has been 
screened and approved by the country 
team in this country. Each of them must 
be approved by the Navy Department, 
State and Defense Departments. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I note that 
Brazil is on this list. The President of 
Brazil has taken a trip to Moscow re- 
cently or is due to go there soon. I am 
not sure how long Brazil will be friendly. 
I do not pretend to know myself what the 
situation is and whether or not these 
naval vessels might be used against us. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Un- 
derstand, the President of the United 
States has to approve the transfer of 
each one of these vessels. Our passing 
these bills does not ipso facto transfer 
them to the recipient countries. Since 
1951 we have prohibited the transfer of 
any combatant ship without a specific 
act of Congress. This would authorize 
the President, if he is satisfied with all 
these guarantees under all these guide- 
lines, that the transfer of these ships un- 
der the restrictions that I have outlined 
would be proper. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
like to count on the President to decide 
what my responsibility is. That is my 
responsibility. Without additional testi- 
mony as to the need of this legislation 
to allow transfer of U.S. naval vessels to 
Latin American countries, I must vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, my responsibility is to 
either vote for or against this legislation. 
I am concerned that it is not good legis- 
lation and it is not in the best interests 
of the security of the United States. 
However, I am willing to at least admit 
that I believe there are others who know 
on that score better than I do. 

Mr. Speaker, all I can say is that Iam 
glad, at least, these ships are not going to 
a nation which has been seizing our fish- 
ing vessels. Iam thankful for that. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the com- 
mittee has described what each of these 
three ship loan bills will do. 

I would like to restrict my remarks to 
the more general picture of why it is in 
our own best interests to engage in a pro- 
gram of this kind. 

First, I would like to stress that while 
the recipient foreign nations will receive 
some internal benefit by reason of hav- 
ing these ships in their possession, our 
own interest is in providing the where- 
withal for friendly foreign nations to do 
jobs that have to be done and which in 
many instances we ourselves would have 
to perform if we did not loan these ships. 

H.R. 7811 


The first of these bills, H.R. 7811, pro- 
poses the loan or sale of 11 destroyers 
and 1 submarine to the South American 
countries enumerated by the chairman 
and set out in the bill itself. These 
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loans will involve no cost to the United 
States and will provide a more effective 
and economical means by which our 
country can assist the South American 
navies to improve their forces. 

Many of the naval ships now in the 
possession of South American countries 
are obsolete. These loans will permit 
the replacement of these obsolete ships 
and also permit a certain standardiza- 
tion between our country and the South 
American countries to the end that our 
common interests can be effectively car- 
ried out. 

In large part, the loan of these ships to 
South America and to the other coun- 
tries are for the purpose of coastal water 
surveillance. We all know how impor- 
tant that is today. 

Our own naval forces, although very 
large, are simply not capable of assum- 
ing antisubmarine warfare roles in these 
areas throughout the world. The loans 
will permit our friends to do this for us 
and for themselves. 

Some of us here on the floor today are 
aware that we have held some highly ef- 
fective antisubmarine warfare training 
exercises with our South American 
friends. These exercises have clearly 
demonstrated the great value of stand- 
ardizing equipment and training toward 
an improvement of our collective 
strength. 

We passed a ship loan bill in 1958 
which provided, among other things, for 
the loan of ships to South American 
countries. All or most of those countries 
immediately took action to scrap, lay up, 
or inactivate tonnage well beyond that 
received in the loans. It is safe to as- 
sume that the same action will be taken 
if this bill is passed. It is obvious that 
the only alternative would be a growing 
obsolescence of their ships, a degrading 
of the South American role, and the very 
real possibility of them turning to other 
countries for support. 


HR. 7812 


Turning to H.R. 7812, this bill would 
authorize the loan of a helicopter carrier 
to Spain and two submarines to Italy. 

Again, all of the costs involved will be 
borne by those two countries. Spain also 
will purchase six helicopters for use on 
the helicopter carrier. As the chairman 
pointed out, the only difference between 
this bill and that for South America is 
that only loans—no sales—are contem- 
plated by H.R. 7812. 


H.R. 7813 


The third bill, H.R. 7813, would au- 
thorize a loan of three destroyers and 
three destroyer escorts to countries on 
the rim of the Communist world. These 
countries are Turkey, the Republic of 
China, and the Philippines. 

This bill is somewhat different from 
the first two in that provision is made for 
the costs being borne by our own country 
if such appears to be necessary. 

In my own opinion, it will be money 
well spent if that does turn out to be the 
case. I should point out, however, that 
prior to the allocating of grant aid in the 
case of H.R. 7813, a very close examina- 
tion is made to see whether these three 
countries, China, Turkey, and the Phil- 
ippines, can pay the bill. This is a de- 
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tailed procedure and is not for a moment 
to be thought of as casual in any sense. 

If they can pay, they have to pay. But 
pay or not, our best interests, as I have 
said, are served by placing these ships in 
the hands of our friends for the reasons 
I have referred to previously. 

And that is the picture of this ship 
loan legislation. We will, as the chair- 
man has stated so well, convert potential 
strength to actual strength by taking 
ships from the mothball fleet and putting 
them in operation. 

It is not every piece of legislation about 
which it can be said that all interested 
parties will receive a benefit—I think 
that can be very accurately said about 
these three ship loan bills. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
7811, which authorizes the sale or loan 
of naval vessels to several friendly Latin 
American nations. This legislation will 
allow the sale or loan of three destroyers 
to Argentina, four destroyers to Brazil, 
two destroyers to Chile, two destroyers 
to Peru, and one submarine to Venezuela. 

The presence of a Communist base in 
the Caribbean, Mr. Speaker, has in- 
creased the need for additional naval sur- 
veillance by the nations of Central and 
South America. In addition, Russia has 
extended her submarine capability in re- 
cent years to the Western Hemisphere. 
During hearings on “Communism in 
Latin America,” conducted last February 
by the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs, there was discussion concerning 
the increased difficulty of surveillance 
when the new Russian-built harbor fa- 
cilities at Havana are completed. 

Increasing amounts of the available 
capital of our Latin American allies are 
being allocated to increase the standard 
of living of their people and to curb spi- 
raling inflationary trends. Conse- 
quently, many of our Latin American 
friends are unable to finance construction 
of new ships which they so vitally need 
to replace obsolete vessels. We have 
ships available in our reserve fleet that 
are not being used by the United States, 
and they can be modified or overhauled 
in a relatively short time. It is my un- 
derstanding that the overhauling and 
modification work will be done in the 
United States and paid for by the recipi- 
ent nations. 

The sale or loan of these 11 ships to our 
South American sister republics will pro- 
vide the most economical and practical 
means by which the United States can 
assist these navies in improving their 
effectiveness. Needless to say, increased 
naval strength of friendly Latin Ameri- 
can countries means increased naval sur- 
veillance in the Western Hemisphere. 
Therefore, not only will the passage of 
H.R. 7811 be advantageous to the coun- 
tries affected, but definite advantages 
will accrue to the United States as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge approval of the 
pending measure. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to point out that the ship loan program 
contemplated under this bill is in support 
of countries very close to those threat- 
ened with subversion by the Communist 
world, and is an essential security re- 
quirement for the United States. Al- 
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though these countries have the capabil- 
ity to operate these ships, not all are 
able to pay the large-scale costs of modi- 
fications to any new ships or engage in 
a large modification program. It is for 
this reason that the United States is pro- 
viding the ships on a loan basis in the 
interest not only of itself, but of our 
democratic allies in Latin America, all 
dedicated to combating communism near 
our borders. 

It is not wise for us to be in a posi- 
tion where all Communist insurgencies 
or limited war naval tasks throughout 
the world must be assumed by the United 
States. Every necessary task a friendiy 
foreign navy undertakes, frees the 
United States from the obligation to pro- 
vide for its accomplishment. Our ship 
loan program has shown excellent results 
in the past in this respect. The proposed 
loan or sale of ships to South American 
navies to support an antisubmarine war- 
fare capability in the South Atlantic and 
South Pacific, represents a very modest 
investment as compared to what it would 
cost the United States to duplicate the 
effort. Navies of the four naval powers 
of South America which are involved 
have a high competence and a century- 
old tradition as deepwater sailors in 
which they take great pride. Personnel 
of these navies have today great admira- 
tion for our Navy and without excep- 
tion are firm friends of the United 
States. 

The proposed legislation supports U.S. 
policy, strengthens free world forces, en- 
hances U.S. forward security, and im- 
proves the U.S. balance of payments. 
Most important it converts the potential 
of a portion of the Reserve Fleet to ac- 
tual operating naval strength, strategi- 
cally dispersed and operational in the 
oe of our allies at minimum cost to 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ASPINALL). The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
ae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


AUTHORIZING THE LOAN OF NAVAL 
VESSELS TO ITALY AND SPAIN 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H.R. 7812) 
to authorize the loan of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries, and for other 

purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7812 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding section 7307 of title 10, United 
States Code, or any other law, the President 
may lend to friendly foreign nations, on such 
terms and conditions as he deems appro- 
pism, ships from the reserve fleet as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Italy, two submarines, and (2) Spain, 
one helicopter carrier. 
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Sec. 2. All expenses involved in the activa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and outfitting (includ- 
ing repairs, alterations, and logistic support) 
of vessels transferred under this Act shall 
be charged to funds provided by the recipient 
government under the reimbursable pro- 
visions of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, or successor legislation. 

Sec. 3. All loans executed under this Act 
shall be for periods not exceeding five years, 
but the President may in his discretion ex- 
tend such loans for an additional period of 
not more than five years. They shall be 
made on the condition that they may be 
terminated at an earlier date if necessitated 
by the defense requirements of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. No loan may be made under this 
Act unless the Secretary of Defense, after 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
determines that such loan is in the best 
interest of the United States. The Secretary 
of Defense shall keep the Congress currently 
advised of all loans made under authority 
of this Act. 

Sec. 5. The President may promulgate 
such rules and regulations as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, 


Sec. 6. The authority of the President to 
lend naval vessels under this Act terminates 
on December 31, 1967. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unable to under- 
stand why we should give anything to the 
Italians. It seems to me their economy 
is in pretty good shape. Why do we not 
sell these used submarines to the Italians 
instead of giving or loaning them? If 
they are loans, they are giveaways be- 
cause we will never get them back. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, later on they may want to buy 
these ships. We are not putting out a 
nickel of our money. 

Mr. GROSS. Why do we not just sell 
them now to the Italians—they have 
money? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
NATO team in Italy may recommend 
such a course. But I recall to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman that we have no 
present need for these ships. Italy is 
going to recondition them and do all the 
necessary work and they are to be placed 
at the disposal of the NATO command. 

Mr. GROSS. What are the Italians 
going to do with them? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. They 
are going to use it. 

Mr. GROSS. For what? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. For 
the NATO mission assigned to the navy 
of Italy. 

Mr. GROSS. They would not man 
them and do something in our behalf; 
would they? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. They 
are doing something in our behalf be- 
cause it comes under our fleet command 
which is at the Mediterranean Headquar- 
ters and enables us to hold the fleet at the 
disposal of the NATO commander. 

Mr. GROSS. How would it be to get 
a few of these people to whom we have 
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been giving warships, to send a few regi- 
ments or battalions of troops out to 
Vietnam? Do you know of any Italians 
who are doing any fighting in Vietnam? 
I don’t know of any. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
would suit me fine if you could get them 
to do it. 

Mr. GROSS. Still we are giving them 
warships. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Italy 
is a very conscientious and a very re- 
sponsible member of NATO. Italy is do- 
ing a magnificent job and the Italian 
navy is doing wonderful work there. 

Mr. GROSS. They are not spilling 
any guts and blood in Vietnam; are 
they? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
gentleman must remember this. We 
have our 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean 
and Italy is giving us help in logistics of 
all kinds of any part of NATO. If there 
is any country that has done more than 
Italy, I have not heard of it. I enthus- 
iastically recommend that these ships go 
to these countries. Of course, Spain is 
not a member of NATO but I know of no 
better ally that we have than Spain. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought we were talk- 
ing about Italy. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Spain is included in this bill too. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes, I know itis. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iwas 
just saying that Spain is not a part of 
NATO. 

Mr. GROSS. I know that. But let 
me call your attention to what President 
Eisenhower said in his message to the 
Congress, dated March 13, 1959. He 
said: 

As the result of our foreign aid— 


And this is part of it— 


our friends among the free world nations 
make available to us 5 million ground forces, 
30,000 aircraft, and 2,500 vessels. 


So we continue to spread these vessels 
out around the world and yet we do not 
get a bit of help in Vietnam where the 
going is rough and tough and where 
Americans are dying every day. When 
are these people to whom we are giving 
all this assistance and relieving them so 
far as their economies are concerned— 
when are they going to do a little real 
helping out where it counts? 

Where are the 5 million troops, the 
30,000 aircraft, and the 2,500 vessels 
that Eisenhower claimed would be avail- 
able to us in exchange for the billions in 
foreign aid for which Americans have 
been taxed? Or have we been duped 
again? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
would suggest to the gentleman that this 
secures one of our vital flanks to have 
this flank of the American forces secure 
in Italy. Having this flank of our forces 
secure in this area enables us to do what 
we are doing in Vietnam. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, if we pulled the 6th Fleet out of the 
Mediterranean, we would not depend for 
long upon the Italians or anybody else 
in that area to take care of the situ- 
ation; would we? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
are not going to pull them out. 
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Mr. GROSS. What is that? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
are not going to pull them out. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure we are not—I 
hope we do not. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
are not going to pull them out. 

Mr. GROSS. But I say we could not 
depend on the so-called allies in that 
area any more than we can depend upon 
them to help in Vietnam. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
sure the gentleman understands that 
Italy is one of the great assets serving 
as a flank for the 6th Fleet. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, like the bill H.R. 7811, 
which was just passed, this bill also pro- 
vides for the loan of vessels to friendly 
foreign countries. 

Of course, there is always a doubt as 
to whether or not we are doing the wise 
thing and only the passage of time will 
determine that. Only time itself will 
ever tell that tale. But we do know this. 
We have hundreds of ships—134 
destroyers at the present time in 
our reserve fleet throughout the coun- 
try. As one visits the shipyards on the 
Atlantic coast and on the west coast, 
one can see these ships rusting away. 
It seems to me it is in our better interest 
if we can have these ships rehabilitated 
now so that if the time ever comes that 
they might be needed, they will be ready 
to be used rather than for us to have to 
wait for 6 months or 18 months or 
2 years to have these ships repaired. 
Therefore, because of that reason I think 
as well as in the interest of having a 
force in being now, I believe this bill 
that is now pending before us should be 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. As- 
PINALL). The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE LOAN OF NAVAL 
VESSELS TO FRIENDLY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H.R. 7813) to 
authorize the loan of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries, and ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

HR, 7813 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding section 7307 of title 10, United 
States Code, or any other law, the President 
may lend to friendly foreign nations, on such 
terms and conditions as he deems appro- 
priate, ships from the reserve fleet as follows: 

(1) China, one destroyer and two destroyer 
escorts, (2) Turkey, two destroyers, and (3) 
the Philippines, one destroyer escort. 
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Sec. 2. All expenses involved in the activa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and outfitting (includ- 
ing repairs, alterations, and logistic support) 
of vessels transferred under this Act, shall 
be charged to funds programed for the re- 
elpient government as grant military assist- 
ance, or as reimbursable, under the provi- 
sions of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, or successor legislation. 

Sec. 3. Loans executed under this Act shall 
be for periods not exceeding five years, but 
the President may in his discretion extend 
such loans for an additional period of not 
more than five years. All loans shall be 
made on the condition that they may be 
terminated at an earlier date if necessitated 
by the defense requirements of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. No loan may be made under this 
Act unless the Secretary of Defense, after 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
determines that such loan is in the best in- 
terest of the United States. The Secretary 
of Defense shall keep the Congress cur- 
rently advised of all extensions or loans made 
under authority of this Act. 

Sec. 5. The President may promulgate such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The authority of the President to 
lend naval vessels under this Act terminates 
on December 31, 1967. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the last word. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The supplying of these 
warships to Turkey is not going to result 
in an immediate call upon us by the 
Greeks, is it? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
am delighted the gentleman asked that 
question. The Greek Navy comes up to 
NATO standards. The Turkish Navy 
does not. This will bring the Turkish 
Navy up, so far as we know, to the stand- 
ards applied by NATO. 

Mr. GROSS. Under the present cha- 
otic conditions in the Greek Govern- 
ment, I would hope they would not ask 
us now to bolster their military forces. 
As one Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I would hesitate to do so at 
the present time, as much as I admire 
the Greek people. 

What I see going on there now cer- 
tainly does not make it appear as though 
they are going to arrive at a stable gov- 
ernment in the near future. 

If the gentleman will yield further, I 
should like to refer for a minute to giv- 
ing away and providing military assist- 
ance all over the world and failing to 
get any real help from the so-called 
friendly nations in Vietnam and else- 
where. I also call the attention of the 
gentleman to late reports that the Rus- 
sians are starting another buildup in 
Cuba. If it is true that they are again 
embarked on a buildup in Cuba, we have 
the right to expect something different 
from what we have had in the past from 
the so-called friendly nations. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is one of the reasons why we want to 
secure our flanks. This NATO flank 
must be secured. 

Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of the 
discussion and deliberations on this par- 
ticular proposal, for the benefit of the 
House I should like to place in the REC- 
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orp certain additional data concerning 
the ship loan program and a summary of 
the loans contemplated under these bills. 
I ask unanimous consent that the sum- 
mary may be printed in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The summary is as follows: 


Ship loan bills—Summary 


1 These countries may purchase ships. 


Destroyer 
Destroyers Submarines] escort 


2 These countries may receive grant aid to defray cost of activation. 


PREVIOUS SHIP LOANS AND TRANSFERS SINCE 
1951 


Public Law 82-3, 10 U.S.C. 7307, requires: 

Congressional approval of loans and trans- 
fers of combatant ships (battleship, carrier, 
cruiser, destroyer (DE), and subs). 

Small ships—no legislation required (aux- 
Ularles, landing craft, may be transferred, 
etc., when Secretary of Defense determines 
excess to mobilization requirement). 

For existing ship loans to designated coun- 
tries, see committee report. 

A Since 1951, 17 laws relating to ship trans- 
ers, 


z 
í 
: 
; 
: 


Ships in reserve fleet of the type subject to 
these bills: H.R. 7811, 7812, 7813: 


F paa CA e E E S S 134 
Destroyer escorts 191 
Cabot class carriers 3 
end ee 5 eee apne 9 

RE i les edie r RES SATE be Tae 337 


As of August 1965, the reserve fleet con- 
tained the following: 


Nein. hk ninncceae da 4 
ro RE —. ——— aE 25 
ü Aine case 2c pet dled Sk tes bo a as we ce a 7 
IOC FOG rt ol ee anknn pennies 133 
P — TA el ——„ 9 
Amphibious ships 78 
Mine warefare ships 


ae eae aa ac a es 202 

Auxillary ship parn ona 50 

o ((C. 577 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 


Mr. Speaker, it had been our hope that 
this question of whether these recipient 
countries would pay for the rehabilita- 
tion of these ships or not would have 
been resolved by the time we had this 


matter under consideration here. Un- 
fortunately, it was not possible. Whether 
we pay for it or whether these foreign 
countries pay for it, I truly believe it is 
in our national interest that this trans- 
action take place. 

I would also like to say there was not 
one single dissenting vote against this 
bill in our committee. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may be given 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on each of the bills just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CASH AWARDS FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H.R. 8333) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for the 
establishment of a program of cash 
awards for suggestions, inventions, or 
scientific achievements by members of 
the Armed Forces which contribute to 
to the efficiency, economy, or other im- 
provement of Government operations 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8333 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
57 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section at 
the end thereof: 

“§ 1124. Cash awards for suggestions, inven- 
tions, or scientific achievements 

“(a) The Secretary of Defense, or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with respect to the 
Coast Guard when it is not operating as a 
service in the Navy, may authorize the pay- 
ment of a cash award to, and incur necessary 

for the honorary recognition of, a 
member of the armed forces under his juris- 
diction who by his suggestion, invention, or 
scientific achievement contributes to the 
efficiency, economy, or other improvement of 
operations or programs relating to the armed 
forces. 

“(b) Whenever the President considers it 
desirable, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
Coast Guard when it is not operating as a 
service in the Navy, are authorized to pay a 
cash award to, and incur necessary expense 
for the honorary recognition of, a member 
of the armed forces who by his suggestion, 
invention, or scientific achievement con- 
tributes to the efficiency, economy, or other 
improvement of operations of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Such award is 
in addition to any other award made to that 
member under subsection (a). 

“(c) An award under this section may be 
paid notwithstanding the member's death or 


scientific achievement forming the basis for 
an award was made while he was on active 
uty. 

d) A cash award under this section is in 
addition to the pay and allowances of the 
recipient. The acceptance of such an award 
shall constitute— 

“(1) an agreement by the member that the 
use by the United States of any idea, method, 
or device for which the award is made may 
not be the basis of a claim against the United 
States by the member, his heirs, or assigns, 
or by any person whose claim is alleged to 
be derived through the member; and 

“(2) a warranty by the member that he 
has not at the time of acceptance transferred, 
assigned, or otherwise divested himself of 
legal or equitable title in any property right 
residing in the idea, method, or device for 
which the award is made. 

“(e) Awards to, and expenses for the hon- 
orary recognition of, members of the Armed 
Forces under this section may be paid from 
(1) the funds or appropriations available to 
the activity primarily benefiting; or (2) the 
several funds or appropriations of the various 
activities benefiting, as may be determined 
by the President for awards under subsection 
(b), and by the Secretary concerned for 
awards under subsection (a). 

“(f) The total amount of the award, or 
awards, made under this section for a sug- 
gestion, invention, or scientific achievement 
may not exceed $25,000, regardless of the 
number of persons who may be entitled to 
share therein. 

“(g) Awards under this section shall be 
made under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, or by the Secretary 
of the Treasury with respect to the Coast 
Guard when it is not operating as a service 
in the Navy. The Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall send to 
the President annually for transmittal to 
Congress a program report, with appropriate 
recommendations, on the awards program. 

“(h) For the purposes of this section, a 
member of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
or of the Public Health Service who is serv- 
ing with an armed force shall be treated as 
if he were a member of that armed force.”; 
and 
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(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 
“1124. Cash awards for suggestions, inven- 
tions, or scientific achievements.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 4, line 12, strike “Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Commissioned Corps of the Environmental 
Science Services Administration.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is late. For too 
many years there has been discrimination 
against our military people in the field of 
rewards for an imaginative approach to 
their jobs. 

Last year we passed a bill virtually 
identical to the bill we have before us 
today. The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee considered the bill but had a few 
objections to the language causing the 
bill not to receive final consideration by 
the other body. These difficulties have 
now been overcome by changes in the 
language of the bill. 

As we are all aware, there is, and has 
been for many years, a program under 
which civilian members of the Govern- 
ment can receive cash awards for sug- 
gestions, inventions, and so forth. There 
is no special program for military per- 
sonnel and this bill, H.R. 8333, is de- 
signed to correct the situation. 

I should point out that there is a dif- 
ference between this year’s bill and that 
of last year. Last year the language of 
the bill would have permitted the grant- 
ing of an award for “suggestions or in- 
ventions, superior accomplishment, or 
other personal effort” which contributed 
to the efficiency, economy or other im- 
provement of Government operations. 

That portion of the quoted language 
which refers to superior accomplishment 
or other personal effort caused some diffi- 
culties both before our committee and 
before the Senate committee. In our 
committee some concern was expressed 
as to whether the language in the bill 
might cause an overlap with proficiency 
or other special pays. In the Senate 
committee, concern was expressed that 
the language might cause awards to be 
granted for actions such as outstanding 
personal effort in combat. 

All of these difficulties have been re- 
solved by removing any reference to su- 
perior accomplishment or other personal 
effort and restricting awards to sugges- 
tions, inventions, or scientific achieve- 
ments. 

The bill restricts the amount of an 
award to $25,000, regardless of the num- 
ber of persons who may be entitled to 
share in the award. 

As to the overall justification of legis- 
lation of this kind, we all know that mili- 
tary and civilian personnel often work 
side by side on similar jobs, e 
similar authority and responsibility. 
law the civilian may receive a —— 
cash award from public funds for a sound 
idea or invention but the military mem- 
ber cannot be so rewarded. 

Of course, the granting of awards for 
suggestions and inventions is by no 
means restricted to the Federal Govern- 
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ment. Leaders in the most successful 
business enterprises support the premise 
that cash awards for suggestions or in- 
ventions not only save money but, of 
equal importance, improve the morale of 
employees. Industry accepts as much 
as 30 percent of the suggestions received 
and saves an estimated $200 million a 
year for the ideas they take out of the 
suggestion boxes. For example, at Gen- 
eral Motors, $7.5 million was distributed 
to more than 220,000 employees for sug- 
gestions in 1964. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany is so eager for ideas that an em- 
ployee who wins the maximum $6,000 
award also receives a new Car. 

In 1964, civilian employees of the De- 
partment of Defense submitted 233,552 
suggestions of which 63,581 were 
adopted. This resulted in first year 
benefits of $66,171,148 as against a cost 
of $2,315,980 for cash awards. Since the 
Armed Forces is one of the largest groups 
of employees, this means of reaching the 
untapped idea potential of military per- 
sonnel should be adopted. 

Testimony indicated that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has little experience cn 
which to base estimates of the cost of 
the awards program, or the possible sav- 
ings resulting from such a program for 
military personnel. However, based 
upon the rate of civilian personne] par- 
ticipation in the program and the money 
paid out for cash awards, it would appear 
that by including approximately 214 
million military members, it could result 
in additional annual savings of approxi- 
mately $186,091,000 versus an estimated 
expenditure of $6,680,000. This esti- 
mate was arrived at by, first, taking the 
actual rate of civilian participation in 
each service program, the amount of cash 
awards paid out for adopted suggestions, 
the savings effected; and second, project- 
ing this experience to the number of 
military personnel that would be af- 
fected by the proposed program. 

There is a minor technical amend- 
ment to the bill which is as follows: 


On page 4, line 12, strike “Coast and 


Science Services Administration.” 


This amendment is made necessary 
by reason of the fact that a recent reor- 
ganization plan consolidated the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Weather 
Taran into this new organization. 

„this bill will permit the 
* of a vein of ideas which until 
this time has been prevented from being 
a productive source of savings to the 
Government. Let us encourage, and re- 
ward those in the military who find a 
way to do a job better, quicker, cheaper, 
or more productively. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as I think the gentleman 
from Texas IMr. Fisuer] has made clear, 
it is wholly lacking in logic to encourage 
an imaginative approach to a person’s 
job if he is a civilian and not follow the 
same course if the individual happens to 
be a member of the military. But that 
has been the case up until this time. Let 
me give a little bit of background as to 
why this may have been so in the past. 

Prior to 1963, the Department of De- 
fense was opposed to cash payments to 
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service personnel for beneficial sugges- 
tions. This past policy with regard to 
beneficial suggestions has been based 
upon the supposition that monetary pay- 
ments would be inconsistent with and a 
reflection upon the traditional “sense of 
duty” of those in the military. 

Military personnel have always been 
rewarded for beneficial suggestions by 
appropriate entries in their fitness re- 
poris, service records, and, in exceptional 
cases, by letters of commendation. 

The Department of Defense has recon- 
sidered its position in the light of the 
success of the incentive pay program, 
which is now an integral part of the mili- 
tary pay structure, and the marked suc- 
cess of the suggestion programs of the 
Federal civil service and private indus- 
try. 

In view of this reconsideration, the De- 
partment of Defense has recognized the 
value of the proposed military incentive 
awards program and strongly favors the 
legislation. 

From the study by our committee, it 
is clear that passage of this bill would be 
a major step in encouraging initiative 
and fully tapping the resources of knowl- 
edge and creative ability of our military 
personnel. Patriotic motivation, decora- 
tions, commendations, favorable pub- 
licity, and the small cash prizes from 
welfare funds have stimulated only a 
small segment of the military suggesters’ 
full potential. 

Field commanders have repeatedly 
voiced the strong conviction that the 
maximum benefits from military ideas 
will only be realized when military sug- 
gesters have the same opportunity to 
earn cash awards for sound ideas or in- 
ventions as do their civilian counter- 
parts. 

The President and the Secretary of 
Defense recently have reiterated the 
need for money saving ideas and cost 
consciousness among all personnel. Our 
Government is larger and more costly 
than ever before i: peacetime. With all 
America looking to the Department of 
Defense for leadership in the quality and 
economy of its operation, never has there 
been a more vital need for encouraging 
new ideas and superior performance in 
all fields of endeavor. 

As has been indicated, the language of 
this bill is virtually identical to the civil- 
ian law. The type of awardable con- 
tributions are made coextensive with 
those authorized for civilians except for 
the authorization for awards for su- 
perior accomplishments, or other person- 
al efforts, and for special acts or services 
in the public interest in connection with 
or related to their official duties.” The 
reason for this is that awards for such 
accounts or services might conceivably 

> construed as introducing overlap and 
confusion with the large number of spe- 
cial pays authorized in military compen- 
sation. 

Section 1124(d) provides that the ac- 
ceptance of a cash award is considered 
to be an agreement by the recipient that 
the use of any idea, method, or device 
for which the award is made may not be 
the basis for a further claim against 
the United States by him, his heirs, or 
assigns. This language is similar in 
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purpose to that used in the Government 
Employees’ Incentive Awards Act. 

The Civil Service Commission regards 
such provision in that act as a safeguard 
so that the grant of a cash award would 
terminate the Government’s financial 
obligation unless the Government volun- 
tarily waived such protection. 

Under the provision, for example, if a 
suggestion forming the basis of an award 
should be in the form of an invention 
patented by the employee, that patent 
could not be the basis of a claim for com- 
pensation against the Government for 
use of the patented invention regardless 
of the circumstances under which the in- 
vention was made. 

The acceptance of a cash award, in 
short, authorizes the Government to use 
the subject invention in any manner nec- 
essary or desirable to its authorized func- 
tions without paying the inventor any- 
thing in addition to the award. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
as a corollary of its license to use the in- 
vention is the right of the Government to 
contract with an independent contractor 
for the manufacture of the item involved 
for its direct use by the Government. 

The proposed legislation does not pre- 
vent the serviceman-inventor from ob- 
taining a patent and receiving royalties 
therefrom in cases where the Govern- 
ment is not involved. 

And lastly, I think it is interesting to 
note that the payment of cash awards for 
suggestions is quite old. A Scottish ship- 
builder, William Denny, installed the 
first such program in his Dumbarton 
shipyards in 1880. Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., Stamford, Conn., probably 
first introduced the idea in this country 
in the early eighties, with the National 
Cash Register Co., following in 1894. 
These programs spread until in 1942 a 
National Association of Suggestions Sys- 
tems was formed with headquarters in 
Chicago. It now comprises over 500 in- 
dustrial firms, including General Motors 
Corp., Ford Motor Co., General Electric 
Co., State governments, Federal agencies, 
and many foreign countries including 
England, the Netherlands, and Brazil. 

The Federal Government began such 
a program in 1912 when the Secretary of 
War was authorized to pay cash awards 
for suggestions by workers in the Army’s 
ordnance shops. A similar program was 
initiated by the Navy Department in 
1918. These programs were generally in- 
active, however, until 1943 when the War 
Production Board spurred the defense 
industry into establishing a considerable 
employee suggestion program under the 
guidance of each factory’s labor-man- 
agement committee. In that year also 
the Navy Department revitalized its pro- 
gram under its old act of 1918 and the 
War Department, Interior Department, 
the Maritime Commission obtained spe- 
cial legislation through their appropri- 
ation acts to pay cash awards for 
adopted suggestions. 

It was not until 1945 that the sug- 
gestion program was extended Govern- 
mentwide under section 14, Public Law 
79-600. 

The Armed Services Committee is fully 
convinced that the potential gain from 
stimulating idea activity on the part of 
our military members through cash 
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awards will outweigh many times the 
costs incurred in establishing the pro- 
gram and the committee unanimously 
urges passage of this bill. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] or the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers], the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, whether they believe that the 
administration of military personnel 
lends itself to the cash award competi- 
tive program suggested in this bill. 

The thing that concerns me in the 
work that we did 4 or 5 years ago 
with the Air Training Command in the 
development of incentive programs for 
military people was the difficulty in 
managing these programs. I wonder if 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER] 
or the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Rivers] or the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] can tell me 
exactly how this would work. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FISHER. Of course, the opera- 
tions would be identical and would come 
under the same procedure used with 
civilian employees at the present time, 
which has worked very satisfactorily 
and has saved the Government tens and 
tens of millions of dollars in recent 
years. As to whether the military per- 
sonnel approach would lend itself to the 
same sort of saving and the same sort of 
efficiency, I think the answer to that 
would be that unless usable, feasible 
ideas are suggested, there is nothing 
paid out and the program does not 
apply. If suggestions are usable and 
can be converted into money-saving 
methods, then they would be recognized 
for what they are worth. Otherwise 
they would not be accepted and there 
would be no cost involved. 

Mr. MORTON. Perhaps this question 
should be directed to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SCHWEIKER], the au- 
thor of the bill. Are these suggestions 
primarily in the form of weaponry or 
weaponry- development ideas, techni- 
cal ideas for materiel development, or 
are they ideas that perhaps people who 
are now doing the job would regularly 
do? The thing that concerns me is, are 
you really going to be able to put cash 
on the barrelhead for the man who had 
the idea, or is the military organized in 
such a way that that would be a very 
difficult thing to do? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. The wording is 
anything which “contributes to the 
efficiency, economy, or other improve- 
ment operations or programs relating to 
the armed services.“ So the answer to 
the gentleman’s question is that it could 
apply to weaponry as well as the matter 
of red tape and efficiency. I think they 
would both apply under the wording of 
the bill. It says for suggestions for in- 
ventions or scientific achievements. 

I think the answer to the other part 
of the question is that it would be a 
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matter of going to the top from the 
bottom, which is one thing the gentle- 
man is concerned about because of the 
way it operates; namely, the line of flow 
is different from the normal military 
channels. It bypasses the usual chan- 
nels and does not have to be bucked all 
up the line. 

The civilian employees can run the 
civilian program and would run this pro- 
gram. With that assurance and the ex- 
perience that they would have, there 
would be a channel of flow that normally 
you would not get in the military. 

Mr. MORTON. Does the gentleman 
think that the opportunity for participa- 
tion in this program would be equitable 
as far as the different branches of the 
services are concerned and equitable 
within the branches of a given service? 
Let us take, for example, ordnance in 
the Army where you have a lot of devel- 
opmental work and where you have 
people stationed at ordnance depots and 
installations that are relatively static 
and different from the activities of the 
infantryman who is on the firing line. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I should think 
the gentleman’s assumption is correct. 
Obviously the most fertile ground for 
improvement is where you have either 
the greatest Government operation or 
the most inefficiency. So to some extent 
this is all circumstantial. But by the 
same token I do not know of any way 
that you can run the program fairly and 
still contribute both to the efficiency of 
the program and also make the award 
on the basis of the terms of the bill. 

Mr. MORTON. I am sure that in the 
hearings these questions were asked and 
brought out. I am very much concerned 
that we are establishing something in 
our military administration which is not 
clean cut in administrative procedure. 
It may tend to demilitarize the military. 

I thank the gentleman, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8333, of which I am 
the sponsor, would provide for payment 
of cash awards up to $25,000 to armed 
services members whose suggestions, in- 
ventions, or scientific achievements con- 
tribute to the economy, efficiency or im- 
provement of armed services programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced 
that the gain from provoking increased 
creative activity by the military through 
a cash awards program will outweigh by 
many times the cost incurred in estab- 
lishing this economy program. I believe 
it is high time we recognize, through 
this incentive awards program, the crea- 
tive abilities of members of the armed 
services. We must stop this double 
standard of recognizing civilian employ- 
ees while denying similar recognition to 
members of the armed services. 

I thank the distinguished and hard 
working chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], and the 
able chairman of the Armed Services 
Subcommittee No. 4, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Fisuer], for their wonderful 
cooperation in providing for thorough 
consideration and action upon this pro- 
posal, Iam grateful to my colleagues on 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
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committee staff for their efforts in sup- 
port of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge passage 
of H.R. 8333. 

We Americans have many and good 
reasons to be concerned about our Armed 
Forces personnel. Historically America 
is not a military-minded Nation, and it 
has been our practice in times of peace 
and calm to accord to our service per- 
sonnel a modicum of attention and re- 
spect. With the advent of the cold war, 
however, America has by and large taken 
a slightly different tack about national 
defense and our worldwide commitments. 
The American people have in various 
ways asked their Congress and their 
President to spare no effort in making 
sure this country has the finest Military 
Establishment and hardware money can 
buy. Let in spite of our efforts and bil- 
lions of dollars spent each year in build- 
ing and maintaining a first-class national 
defense, we are something less than first 
class about our treatment of service per- 
sonnel. 

For example, Mr. Speaker, for some un- 
known reasons we take it for granted 
that many of America’s bright young 
men, both enlisted and commissioned, 
will want to make a career as a profes- 
sional soldier, sailor, marine or airman. 
We take it for granted knowing full well 
that we pay a newly commissioned ensign 
or second lieutenant less than a New York 
City fireman or rookie patrolman. We 
take it for granted there will always be 
trained, intelligent, and highly motivated 
men serving our country, even though we 
know that in the Navy alone we lose 
130,000 enlisted and 10,000 commissioned 
men each year. We take it for granted 
the personne! side of our first-class Mili- 
tary Establishment will somehow auto- 
matically take care of itself, yet we know 
that, daily, good men, skilled men, intel- 
ligent men, are leaving the service to seek 
a profession elsewhere; a profession per- 
haps where they will not only receive 
more pay but greater recognition for 
their skills and creative thinking. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not about to offer 
a panacea for all the ills of the person- 
nel side of our Armed Forces. I do how- 
ever intend to try to the very best of my 
ability to correct one inequity; namely, 
the lack of rewards and incentives for 
our service personnel who think creative- 
ly and positively about their jobs and 
about the security of the country they 
daily serve. For this reason I introduced 
in H.R. 8333, a bill which will provide for 
the payment of cash awards to members 
of the military service in recognition for 
their ideas and suggestions and inven- 
tions which contribute to Government 
economy, efficiency, and in general to 
this country’s national security. 

In my various roles of American citi- 
zen, Member of Congress, and a member 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
I have for a long time been appalled at 
the practice of denying such awards to 
members of the Armed Forces while per- 
mitting, even encouraging, such awards 
to civilian personnel doing similar, even 
identical, jobs as our service people. I 
do not wish to deny our civil servants 
these incentive awards—indeed, I en- 
courage them, and agree wholeheartedly 
with the principle. I merely want to be 
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fair about this and extend these rewards 
to our service people. 

America at the present time has 2.6 
million men ‘and women in uniform, and 
it is not an exaggeration to say that a 
large number of these people are the best 
people America has to offer. We must 
keep these people in uniform, so they 
may daily give this country the benefit 
of their training, their skills, and ideas. 
I believe H.R. 8333 is an important step 
in this direction. 

Simply, this is how H.R. 8333 would 
work, A serviceman in going about his 
tasks, suddenly realizes, or begins to 
think about how his job, his machinery 
or some other aspect of our Defense Es- 
tablishment might be made more efficient 
or less costly. After giving his idea con- 
siderable thought, he submits his views, 
and if in the views of a committee or 
board his suggestions are good and 
sound, he will receive an award. As I 
mentioned before, his civilian counter- 
part working at the next desk, in the 
next office, in an adjoining shop, has 
been eligible for this kind of award for 
some time now. At the present time 
the servicemen who contribute creative 
ideas receive at best a thank you with 
little chance of further recognition. Un- 
der H.R. 8333, no award of more than 
$25,000 could be made. 

The purpose of H.R. 8333 is identical to 
that of an earlier bill (H.R. 1734) which 
I introduced January 9, 1965. The lan- 
guage of H.R. 8333 differs from the 
earlier proposal in that it limits awards 
to members for “suggestions, inventions, 
or scientific achievements” rather than 
for a member's suggestion or invention, 
superior accomplishment, or other per- 
sonal effort.” The purpose of this change 
is to insure that these awards are used 
for suggestion-box-type programs and 
not in recognition of such feats as supe- 
rior accomplishment or outstanding per- 
sonal effort in combat. 

The proposed legislation authorizes 
awards by the Secretary of Defense for 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marine Corps, and awards by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for Coast 
Guard members when that branch is not 
operating as a service in the Navy. 
Presidential cash awards are authorized 
for armed services members when the 
contribution to efficiency, economy, or 
other improvement in the operation of 
the Government is applicable outside the 
operations or programs relating to the 
armed services. 

Payment of the award may be made 
after a member's death or separation 
from active duty but the suggestion or 
invention for which the award is made 
must have been made while the recipient 
was on active duty. Acceptance of an 
award shall constitute an agreement that 
no claim will be made by the recipient 
against the United States for the use of 
any idea, method, or device for which the 
award was given, as well as a warranty 
that the member has not divested him- 
self of legal or equitable title in any prop- 
erty right residing in the idea. The 
Secretaries of Defense and ‘Treasury 
shall prescribe regulations to govern the 
making of awards and shall submit an- 
nual reports to the President for trans- 
mittal to the Congress. Members of the 
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Commissioned Corps of the Environmen- 
tal Science Services Administration are 
included within the scope of the legisla- 
tion's o paana iair when they are serving 
with an armed service. 

Private industry uses “up to 30 percent 
of the ideas it receives each year in sug- 
gestion boxes and thereby saves some 
$200 million annually. In 1963, civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense 
submitted 227,541 suggestions of which 
64,503 were adopted. The suggestions 
resulted in savings of over $61.3 million 
although the cost of the awards was just 
over $2.3 million. 

Department of Defense estimates, 
based upon experience with the civilian 
awards program, indicate potential an- 
nual savings of $186 million if this legis- 
lation is enacted. The cost of awards 
would approximate $6.7 million yearly. 

Military and civilian personnel often 
work together on similar jobs with the 
civilian being eligible for sizable awards 
for a sound idea or invention while the 
military is not. 

I am firmly convinced that the poten- 
tial gain from provoking increased cre- 
ative activity by the military through a 
cash awards program will outweigh by 
many times the cost incurred in estab- 
lishing this economy program. I believe 
it is time we recognize, through this in- 
centive awards program, the creative 
abilities of members of the armed serv- 
ices. We must stop this double standard 
of recognizing civilian employees while 
denying recognition to the members of 
the armed services. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the 
amount of up to $25,000 as an award is 
compatible with that in the civil service? 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; of course. 

Mr. FISHER. In response to the 

gentleman's — I will state that it is 


the House last year. It had the unan- 
imous consent of our committee, after 
very careful and exhaustive hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas for his forthright reply. 

Now that we are on military affairs, 
Mr. Speaker, I wonder if I could address 
a question to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], as to the status of the Presi- 
dential veto of the military construction 
bill. When may we expect to get the 
opportunity to vote on that issue, if I 
may ask the gentleman? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; of course. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
committee will meet tomorrow morning 
and we hope to resolve the question then 
and report out what the deliberations are 
of the committee at that time. 

I shall be specific with the gentleman. 
I think we will work out something with 
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which the Congress can live and with 
which the executive branch can live at 
that time. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam sure the gentleman 
understands that this bill was vetoed be- 
cause of the alleged encroachment upon 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Of course, in the last week we have seen 
a flagrant encroachment upon the leg- 
islative branch of Government in the in- 
flammatory statement of the President 
that the “clock is ticking,” and that the 
fuse may be lighted in the District of 
Columbia unless Congress passes a home 
rule bill. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
want the gentleman from Iowa to listen 
carefully to what I have to say. 

When the bill is reported back to the 
House—and listen carefully to what I 
have to say—we do not have any no- 
tion—we do not have the remotest idea— 
of abandoning our insistence that the 
Congress know every single thing about 
the money we are giving to some transi- 
tory official to administer and, indeed, 
administer to his own liking. We are 
not going to do that and do not let any- 
one mislead you. We will always remain 
alert to guard against any action which 
will have the effect of reducing our mili- 
tary capability. 

I want the gentleman from Iowa to 
stick with me. I do not change my po- 
sition with every wind that blows from 
the right or from the left. 

Mr. GROSS. I will stand squarely 
with the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina if he calls up this bill with the op- 
portunity to vote to override the Presi- 
dential veto. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It is 
not as clear cut as that. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sick and tired of 
inflammatory statements being made by 
the President, attempting to bludgeon 
and blackmail Congress into taking ac- 
tion that pleases the executive branch, 
and then squealing to high heaven when 
the President says that his prerogatives 
are being invaded. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
want the gentleman just to continue to 
stick with us. We are going down the 
same highway with the same objectives 
in mind, and when we report it out, I 
am sure the gentleman will see things as 
we see them. After all, we are not doing 
badly. We are doing pretty well. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COME TO WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include newspaper articles. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the season to visit West Virginia. The 
fairs, festivals, fishing and recreation 
possibilities are at their best. 

I am sure that many people will be 
interested in the excellent article which 
the travel editor of the Huntington 
Herald-Advertiser, Franklin G. Smith, 
wrote for yesterday’s Herald-Advertiser, 
as well as the article in the same news- 
paper entitled “West Virginia Building 
Its Park System”: 

[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald- 
Advertiser, Aug. 29, 1965] 
Pais, FESTIVALS Pace WEST VIRGINIA AUTUMN 
(By Franklin G. Smith) 

Certain faint signs of autumn are begin- 

ning to appear in the West Virginia high- 


. break the evening stillness with 
their shrill notes. Dragon flies skim over the 
stagnant streams, And the dryland ter- 
. — are crawling toward their winter 


Meadow blooms are fading. Corn is get - 
ting ripe and country housewives are busy 
with their canning. Golden autumn is really 
on the wing. 

Most conspicuous on the human scene 
are the romping school children, grid teams, 
and the very busy folks who are preparing 
seasonal entertainment for themselves and 
their visitors. 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ATTENDANCE 


Average attendance for the 3 days ap- 
proaches the 300,000 mark, about 80 percent 
of which is by people who have attended 
before. One of every six automobiles last 
year had an out-of-State license. 

Highlight of the festival is the crowning 
of “Queen Silvia.“ Barbara Murel Gage has 
been chosen for this year’s honors, She will 
be crowned by Gov. Hulett Smith in elab- 
orate ceremonies on the campus of Davis and 
Elkins College on the afternoon of October 8. 

From then on Queen Silvia and her court 
will reign over festival events, of which the 
Royal Queen’s Ball on the evening of the 
coronation is the most colorful. Other at- 
tractions are the forestry exhibits, wood- 


The Grand Ole Opry will appear on the scene 
as one of the climatic features. 

Oldtime automobile bufs and motor en- 
thusiasts generally will be treated to the 
sight of 300 vintage cars puffing up and down 
the streets of White Sulphur, Charleston, and 
Bluefield. The parade represents the revival 
of the world-famous Glidden tour. 

The caravan is scheduled to leave Staunton, 
Va., on September 19, arrive in White Sulphur 
the next day and in Charleston on the after- 
noon of September 21. There the relics of 
early motor years will be shown until Sep- 
tember 23 when they will leave for the Blue- 
field ance. The tour is sponsored by 
the Antique Automobile Club of America. 

Everybody will be celebrating over the 
Labor Day weekend. One of the feature 


men will exhibit their works at the Beckley 
Armory. 


One of the most important tristate events 
for the month will be the Huntington An- 
tique Show at the Hotel Frederick on Sep- 
tember 17-19. 

The travel promotion functionaries of the 
State department of commerce call it “The 
September Harvest Moon.” And from now 
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to well on into November, fairs, shows, 
games, pageants, displays, and performances 
will be rampant. 

Granddaddy of all major events, the 
herald of the great wave of seasonal festiv- 
ities, is the State of West Virginia Fair which 
closed yesterday after 6 days of glamor and 
excitment. 

More than 250,000 State and out-of-state 
visitors enjoyed the fun. And if the success 
of subsequent fairs and shows to be seen 
throughout the State can be measured by 
the Lewisburg fair, West Virginians are in 
for a memorable autumn. 

The calendar of events compiled by the 
department of commerce shows something 
going on in about every major city, not to 
mention the scores of community festivities 
sponsored by public and private groups in 
every county. 

There will be craft fairs, county fairs, 
home and garden tours, and towns and 
villages will show off their local prides in 
buckwheat feasts, wood chopping, glass- 
making, cookery, singing, dancing, and 
cavorting at hundreds of festive gatherings. 

CROWNING EVENT 

Crowning event will be the annual Moun- 
tain State Forest Festival at Elkins. Dates 
are from October 7 to 9. And this year's 
Festival has the added luster of observing 
the 75th anniversary of the city of Elkins. 

More than 1,000 people are now at work on 
preparations. It will cost around $50,000 to 
present and all of the main departments of 
the State government will participate in the 
Pp and execution. The US. Forest 
Service also has a hand. 

Veteran president of the festival is W. 
Grady Whitman, and this year’s director is 
Phil K. Harkness, an Elkin's businessman. 
It has been held every year since 1930, with 
the exception of the World War II period. 

Inspiration for the event springs from the 
the beautiful highland scenery of the 
Monongahela National Forest to which 
Elkins provides the southern gateway. 

Underlying theme of every festival is the 
conservation of the magnificent forestland 
of West Virginia, as well as all of the other 
rich native resources. In recent years, great 
stress has been placed on the event as a 
national travel attraction. 


[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald- 
Advertiser, Aug. 29, 1965] 


Wesr VMOIN TIA BUILDING Irs Park SYSTEM 


“West Virginia—the Total Vacationland.” 
With a suitable slogan, unique scenic assets, 
and an estimated $50 million earmarked by 
Federal, State, local, and private agencies for 
recreational development, the Mountain 
State is preparing to garner its rightful share 
of the Nation’s multibillion-dollar tourist in- 
come. 

Backed up by an established and popular 
park system, State and National forests in a 
broad sweep of incredible mountain scenery, 
and a rapidly moving program to build three 
immense State parks. The State is planning 
boldly, solidly, for an important new era of 
national and international] travel. 

To complement its growing number of 
tourist attractions (in the revenue-produc- 
ing category) West Virginia has one-tenth of 
its total acreage in public hunting domain. 
Visiting hunters have a sporting chance for 
wild turkey, farm game, squirrel, deer, 
grouse, and possibly a black bear. 

Due to rapid improvement in fish-rearing 
techniques, the department of natural re- 
sources’ hatcheries are turning out brook, 
brown, and rainbow trout by the tons to be 
stocked from spring to fall in the State's 
picturesque streams, Added to bass, musky, 
walleye, and panfishing, the participant 
tourist may add angling and hunting to a 
single-trip itinerary. 

In planning its new parks the State is 
building for posterity. The Outdoors Recrea- 
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tion Resources Review Commission 
(ORRRC) predicts that the Nation’s popula- 
tion will double by the year 2000 while the 
demand for outdoor recreation should triple. 

With $24 million available—and being 
used—in ARA loan and grant funds, the 
State will begin building this summer resort- 
type tourist complexes in Wyoming, Tucker, 
Summers, and Mercer Counties. Out of this 
“kitty,” there will be substantial improve- 
ments of Hawk’s Nest and Grandview State 
Parks, and the Cass Scenic Railroad, 

The State’s division of parks is expanding 
its projected needs for swimming, hiking, and 
bicycle trails and campgrounds. In its three 
new parks, Pipestem, Twin Falls, and Canaan 
Valley, these simple pleasure trails will me- 
ander through thousands of acres. 

New on the State's recreational horizon will 
be two aerial tramways and a ski lift at 
Canaan that also will be used in summer by 
sightseers. At Hawk’s Nest customers can 
enjoy a panoramic ride by cable-car from 
Lover’s Leap to the bottom of New River 
Gorge. Pipestem will feature a breathtak- 
ing tram ride down the Bluestone Canyon. 
At the valley floor visitors may enjoy horse- 
back riding, get a “tramburger” at an unique 
restaurant or rough it at wilderness camp- 
sites. 

The department of natural resources in 
the past 4 years has built 9 new lakes com- 
prising 560 acres. In addition to an Olym- 
pic-sized pool at Pipestem and a heated 
pool at Canaan, these two vacation spots 
also will have large lakes. Summersville 
Reservoir will have 13 miles of new water. 

Eighteen-hole championship golf courses 
are budgeted for the big parks to be built 
in the next 2 years in Tucker, and Summers- 
Mercer Counties. A nine-hole course is in- 
cluded for the new park in Wyoming County. 
All three courses will have beautiful club- 
houses and modern locker rooms. 

In rounding out total vacationland in 
the realm of winter sports at a variety of 
mountain retreats, the high altitude area of 
the Canaan Valley State Park will provide a 
skiing season comparable to Lake Placid and 
the Catskills. At Pipestem State Park a ten- 
nis court will be converted into a mechani- 
cally frozen ice skating rink in the winter. 

There are 35 million people living within 
a day’s drive to the Mountain State. Beckon- 
ing is a year-round, hospitable vacation play- 
land, 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL IS VITAL 
PART OF THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing the truth-in-lending 
bill, which would require anyone extend- 
ing credit to inform the borrower of the 
full costs of the credit. 

The average consumer, whether he is 
buying a TV, an appliance, or who just 
needs a loan, is lost in a maze of complex 
and confusing credit terms and hidden 
costs. He is unable to compare prices 
and shop wisely. He is denied his rights 
as a consumer to know and to choose; he 
is easily led astray by the unscrupulous 
merchant; and if he is poor, unexpected 
costs cause him to sink deeper into pov- 
erty. 

To find his way in this maze of credit, 
the consumer needs the guidelines which 
are provided in the truth-in-lending bill. 
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The bill requires that the consumer be 
informed of the total cost of the credit 
and the annual rate of interest on the 
unpaid balance. With this basic infor- 
mation he will be able to fairly determine 
which purchase or loan is within his fi- 
nancial means and what the true costs 
are. 
I urge my colleagues to consider and 
support the truth-in-lending bill. This 
vitally needed measure will provide pro- 
tection not only for the consumer but 
also for the ethical businessman, and in 
fact is essential for a stable economy. 

The Nation is presently working to 
build the Great Society. Our efforts have 
been directed toward caring for the el- 
derly, assuring the legal rights of every 
citizen, and increasing educational and 
economic opportunities. But it is also 
time now to consider the needs and rights 
of every citizen, young and old, rich and 
poor, black and white, in his role as a 
consumer. Our economic system de- 
pends upon the consumer’s right to know 
and to choose. Yet these rights are often 
denied to the purchaser of credit. 

In hearings before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee on the 
truth-in-lending bill, Dr. Theodore Ynte- 
ma, vice president in charge of finance 
for the Ford Motor Co., stated: 

The variety and complexity of finance and 
insurance arrangements and the charges for 
them are such to almost defy comprehension. 
It is impossible for the average buyer to ap- 
praise the rates for the finance and insur- 
ance services offered, as compared with al- 
ternatives available elsewhere. 

EXAMPLES OF MISLEADING AND UNETHICAL 

CREDIT PRACTICES 

There are many techniques which are 
not illegal but which, nevertheless, pre- 
vent consumers from knowing the true 
costs of credit. One such method, which 
Senator Dovctas has termed “the most 
reputable abuse,” is to quote the interest 
rate on the full amount of money bor- 
rowed for the year rather than on the 
unpaid balance. In other words, when 
a person borrows $500 on a year’s loan 
and is charged $30 interest, he is told 
that the rate is, therefore, 6 percent. 
However, the borrower is required to im- 
mediately start repaying the loan in 
monthly installments. Therefore, the 
true annual rate of interest is based on 
the average amount of money available 
during the year and is not 6 percent but 
12 percent. 

Another method used to confuse the 
consumer is to quote the interest rate on 
a monthly basis. Thus what appears as 
1-, 2-, or 3-percent interest is in fact 12-, 
24- or 36-percent annual interest com- 
pounded monthly. Another technique 
is to hide the costs of processing and in- 
vestigating fees and other service 
charges. Still another method is to 
state only the weekly payments, indicat- 
ing neither the full finance costs nor 
the rate of interest. 

The results of such devices were re- 
vealed most poignantly in the case his- 
tories reported during the previous hear- 
ings on this bill. A typical case involved 
a woman with three children, who pur- 
chased some household furnishings for 
$2 down and $1 a week. She assigned 
her small bank account to secure pay- 
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ments. Two years later when she 
thought the bill was paid, she learned 
that her bank account had been levied 
upon and that her payments had gone 
primarily to pay interest charges. The 
major part of the principal was still due. 
In this case the bank account was 
levied upon. In other instances when 
the consumer is unable to pay for unex- 
pected costs, household items are repos- 
sessed or his check becomes the object of 
garnishment proceedings, which may 
cause him to lose his job. Thus, the 
poor consumer, who already suffers be- 
cause of his low income, becomes more 
deeply entrenched in poverty. 
THE POOR PAY MORE 


It is quite true the poor pay more 
because they are, more often than the 
average consumer, the victims of fraud, 
poor service, and low quality. As Dr. 
Caplovitz, of Columbia University, dis- 
covered in his study of low-income con- 
sumers, unscrupulous merchants take 
advantage of the poor’s urgent necessity 
to buy, their low credit ratings, and their 
lack of sophistication and knowledge. 

One example of exploitation which the 
Caplovitz study reported was revealed in 
the testimony of a Negro couple in 
Harlem. 

A high-pressure peddler sold them a 
bedspread, drapes, and five dresser 
scarves for $29. ‘The couple did not sign 
anything, and the salesman left the ar- 
ticles without being paid. In 2 weeks a 
man came by with a coupon book and 
told them payments were $1 a week. 
Some weeks a collector would come by 
and collect $8, other weeks he would not 
come. If he came when the couple had 
no money, he threatened them with a 
lawsuit. Finally he came with a marshal 
and demanded $52, which he explained 
was the cost of the marshal’s services 
and a lawsuit. When they could not pay 
this sum, the television, radio, and a 
two-wheel bicycle were taken. 

NEGRO AMERICANS ARE AMONG THE 
MOST VICTIMIZED 

Negro Americans are among the hard- 
est hit by such practices. According to 
Dr. Caplovitz it is in the poor areas that 
the unscrupulous merchants thrive, in 
what he calls the “commercial jungle;” 
and nowhere are poor people more vic- 
timized by their surroundings than in 
the Negro ghettos across the country. 

As President Johnson said in his speech 
in June at Howard University: 

Negroes are trapped—as many whites are 
trapped—in inherited, gateless poverty. Ne- 
gro poverty is not white poverty. Many of 
its causes and many of its cures are the same. 
But there are differences * * * the heritage 
of centuries to overcome, * * * a cultural 
tradition which has been twisted and bat- 
tered by endless years of hatred and hope- 
lessness, * * * (discrimination) because of 
race or color. One of the differences is the 
increased concentration of Negroes in our 
cities. Most of them live together; a sepa- 
rated people. It is a world of decay ringed by 
an invisible wall (where) escape is arduous 
and uncertain. 


In these isolated areas of poverty, the 
Caplovitz study found that markups of 
100 to 300 percent above wholesale prices 
are frequent. Prices vary according to 
the merchant's analysis of his customer's 
maximum ability to pay. 
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Inscrupulous credit practices are also 
a cause of embittered race relations be- 
cause the merchant in the Negro ghetto 
is so often a white man. 

In our war on poverty we have been 
concerned with the individual's ability to 
earn. We must now concern ourselves 
with his ability to buy in a fair market. 
We cannot win the war on poverty if in- 
creased incomes only provide new oppor- 
tunities for unethical credit and retailing 
practices. 

PROTECTION FOR THE ETHICAL BUSINESSMAN 

The commercial jungle affects more 
than the personal lives of the people who 
live within it. It affects the Nation as a 
whole. As long as the consumer is kept 
uninformed, there cannot be a free and 
open system of competition among sell- 
ers. Honest creditors, who wish to dis- 
close the facts about credit costs, are at 
a disadvantage since their competitors 
refuse to do so. The problem becomes 
even more serious when one realizes the 
importance of credit to our economy. 

Credit is used today to finance the pur- 
chase of nearly all durable goods in 
America, in addition to such services as 
education and recreation. Senator 
Dovetas in a radio program with me 
several days ago made clear the enor- 
mous financial stakes involved. He re- 
ported that in this country, “there is a 
total of $78 billion of consumer credit 
which is outstanding,” and added that 
“in general the interest rates are exces- 
sive, and they are unknown.” Mr. 
Speaker, I submit that the size of the 
consumer debt alone requires that con- 
sumers have the fullest knowledge of 
credit costs if we are not to risk economic 
instability. 

How THE BILL WOULD WORK 


The truth-in-lending bill would insure 
that persons buying credit receive full 
information about finance charges in 
writing before the credit transaction 
takes place. It requires that he be in- 
formed of, first, the total cost of credit in 
dollars and cents; and second, the true 
annual rate of interest on the unpaid 
balance. 

The bill designates the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System to 
prescribe the rules under which credit 
costs are to be disclosed. They will de- 
cide the methods to be used in determin- 
ing the simple annual rate of interest. 
The bill further stipulates that the re- 
quired information about credit costs be 
printed on the contract in bold type to 
insure that the facts are prominent 
enough not to be overlooked by the bor- 
rower. Creditors who fail to comply 
with the regulations of the act are liable 
in a court action against him by the 
borrower. 

I feel, however, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment also should be given a direct 
role in enforcing this law. It is my hope 
that when the Banking and Currency 
Committee hold hearings on this bill, 
they will investigate the feasibility of 
assigning an enforcement role to the 
Federal Trade Commission and also au- 
thorizing the Justice Department to ini- 
tiate court proceedings in cases of gen- 
eral public importance. The injured 
party in these cases is often poor, unin- 
formed, and uneducated; he needs assist- 


working to eliminate these unscrupulous 
credit and retailing practices through 
prosecutions and the use of their exten- 
sive licensing powers. 

The truth-in-lending bill does not reg- 
ulate the amounts of interest that can 
be charged, but it insures that the con- 
sumer receive the necessary information 
in a standard way so that he is able to 
compare prices and choose accordingly. 
It will thus help restore to the credit 
market the open competitive system of 
buying and selling which is the basis of 
our economy. Our economic system can 
only work if the consumer is fully and 
honestly informed about what he is buy- 
ing and the true costs. 

This bill will not answer all the needs 
of poor consumers, but it will provide 
them with the relevant information, the 
basic tool for fighting their way out of 
the commercial jungle. 

PASSAGE OF TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL IS LONG 
OVERDUE 

The time is long overdue for enactment 
of the truth-in-lending bill. Both Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1962 and President 
Johnson in 1964 urged Congress to pass 
truth-in-lending legislation. It has the 
support of many Government agencies, 
including the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Justice Department, the Labor De- 
partment, and the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Top executives of firms handling 
credit transactions have testified on be- 
half of the bill, as well as credit union 
managers and numerous consumer 
groups. 

The need for this bill is well docu- 
mented, due in large part to the extensive 
hearings which Senator DovcLas has held 
as chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee on Production 
and Stabilization. The very able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Ii- 
nois has long been the sponsor and lead- 
ing advocate of the truth-in-lending bill 
in the Senate. 

I am proud to join in the efforts of my 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Mutter] and others who have in- 
troduced the truth-in-lending bill in the 
House. Also, I would like to take this 
opportunity to salute another House 
leader in the field of consumer protec- 
tion, the gentleman from Texas, Con- 
gressman WRIGHT Patman, for his out- 
standing work on behalf of the consum- 
er as chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

It is my hope that the Banking and 
Currency Committees in both the House 
and Senate will schedule early hearings 
on the truth-in-lending bill. I hope too 
that efforts to protect the consumer will 
not be confined to this bill alone. 

There is need for truth-in-advertis- 
ing legislation to protect the consumer 
for advertising which misrepresents the 
quality and price of goods and services. 
There is need for the truth-in-packag- 
ing bill and legislation to establish an in- 
dependent Office of Consumers to rep- 
resent and work for the consumer’s in- 
terests. 

I intend to introduce such legislation 
in the next few weeks. In sponsoring 
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these bills I am particularly proud to be 
associated with Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, of 
Illinois, and Senator Pum Hart, of my 
own State of Michigan who have for 
so long been the champions of the con- 
sumer. 

Let us begin the task of providing pro- 
tection for the consumer. His impor- 
tance to our economy and our Nation 
must be recognized and his rights and 
needs as an individual must be met. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
truth-in-lending bill and to join in 
the overall effort to protect the Ameri- 
can consumer. 


THE MAGNIFICENT FLIGHT OF 
GEMINI 5 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressmen Tracue and Casey, of Texas, 
Congressman Dapparro, of Connecticut, 
and I joined officials of NASA in the Mis- 
sion Control Center at the Manned 
Spacecraft Center in Houston over the 
weekend to thrill to the magnificent per- 
formance of Gemini 5 and its brilliant 
and courageous pilots and astronauts, 
Gordon Cooper and Charles Conrad. All 
America, and indeed, the world can be 
proud of this stupendous achievement. 
The mission was a complete success in 
almost every respect. It clearly showed 
that the Nation’s effort in space is sec- 
ond to none. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the Congress 
shares my sentiments in congratulating 
Astronauts Cooper and Conrad for their 
splendid part in this effort as well as the 
whole NASA team and private contrac- 
tors who pulled this great achievement 
together to give the United States one of 
its greatest accomplishments in scien- 
tific endeavor. 

The successfully completed flight of 
Astronauts Gordon Cooper and Charles 
Conrad in their Gemini 5 spacecraft 
marks a great stride forward for 
America. 

We now know beyond reasonable doubt 
that the human system can adapt itself 
to extended periods of time in space. 
The 8 days of the Gemini 5 voyage took 
approximately the same time that will 
be required, later in this decade, for our 
Apollo astronauts to fly to the moon, 
briefiy explore its surface, and return 
safely to earth. Our space planners can 
move forward even more confidently, 
now that Cooper and Conrad have been 
pronounced “amazingly fit” by space sur- 
geons after their lengthy ordeal. 

In addition, these two brave and high- 
ly competent astronauts, and the thou- 
sands of members of the team which sup- 
ported them during the historic flight, 
have achieved a number of highly sig- 
nificant firsts. 

The United States has now moved well 
into the lead for duration of a single 
space flight mission: 190 hours and 56 
minutes, far surpassing the former rec- 
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ord of 119 hours and 6 minutes estab- 
lished by Lt. Col. Valery F. Bykovsky, of 
the Soviet Union, in June of 1963. 

At the same time we took over the 
record for total man-hours in space: 639 
hours and 48 minutes versus 507 hours 
and 16 minutes for the Soviets; and most 
revolutions for a manned space flight— 
120 for the United States versus 81 for 
the U.S. S. R. 

On a somewhat lighter note, I think 
we have had the first do-it-yourself re- 
pairman in space, for Gordon Cooper 
exhibited the typical American know- 
how for which we have long been noted 
by taking a shorted instrument apart, 
fixing it, and reassembling it during the 
flight. 

Perhaps most important of all, how- 
ever, is the disciplined skill with which 
these two men performed their many 
tasks in spite of a number of difficulties 
and malfunctions that originally threat- 
ened to cut short the mission. For hu- 
man beings continue to be our most 
valuable and versatile instruments. 

Thus, while the flight has given us val- 
uable new scientific knowledge, it has 
also disclosed technological shortcom- 
ings that we must strive to rectify and 
overcome in succeeding flights. Once 
again openly, before the eyes of all the 
world, we have demonstrated the quali- 
ties of human ingenuity, human daring, 
human endurance, and human team- 
work that have made our country great. 

And now that the flight is safely over, 
let us join with our President in the hope 
that our astronauts can continue to com- 
municate America’s message on earth as 
in the skies. 


PROPOSED CLOSING OF AIR FORCE 
RESERVE TROOP CARRIER 
GROUPS 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 13, I was advised of the plans 
of the Air Force to close down the 919th 
and 920th Troop Carrier Groups of the 
Air Force Reserve which are stationed 
in Memphis. The basic reason given for 
this decision was that the C-123 aircraft 
which these groups utilize “are required 
in the Active Force.” 

I immediately raised questions about 
the validity of this decision, particularly 
the phasing out of 1,300 well-trained 
men because there is a shortage of air- 
craft. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], has asked the Secretary of the 
Air Force for an explanation of this. I 
have had several private conversations 
with Air Force officers and men in both 
the active and reserve service concern- 
ing this great and suddenly discovered 
need for C-123’s. The general tenor cf 
the conversation is that you can seldom 
visit any Air Force installation without 
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seeing two or three of these type aircraft 
sitting around in a utility capacity wait- 
ing for use. 

On the basis of this, I have asked the 
Air Force to give me an inventory of the 
C-123’s available in the continental 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, to my astonishment, I 
am informed that there are 85 such air- 
craft distributed around the Air Force 
bases of this country. They are in the 
Military Air Transport Service, the Air 
Defense Command, the Strategic Air 
Command, and in Alaska. The purpose 
of these aircraft is categorized as “mis- 
sion support roles.” Stripped of the 
military language, this means that these 
aircraft are being used for utility pur- 


poses. 

Mr. Speaker, it makes absolutely no 
sense to me to close out two excellently 
trained Reserve units in order to get 13 
aircraft when there are 85 being used for 
utility in the Regular Air Force service. 
Surely, from this group, they can get the 
necessary planes, replacing them, if nec- 
essary, with C-119’s, old Constellations, 
or a sufficient number of Piper Cubs. 

If I may suggest it, Mr. Speaker, I 
would say that the Air Force has tried 
with one sweep of the pen to solve two or 
three problems. They needed some air- 
planes, and the Bureau of the Budget 
seems determined to cut down on the 
number of Reserves. The net effect, 
however, is to eliminate well-trained 
men who are skilled in the operation of 
a plane that is greatly needed in combat 
in South Vietnam. I am sure that the 
Air Force, now that it has discovered 
these utility aircraft, will follow the wiser 
course; that is, take them out of their 
utility uses where they can be easily re- 
Placed without eliminating any man- 
power. Meanwhile, keep the 919th and 
920th Troop Carrier Groups intact with 
their skills, dedication, and know-how 
ready to serve the country, as they are 
now indeed doing. 


PROPOSED JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a con- 
current resolution to provide that the two 
Houses of Congress establish a Joint 
Committee on International Affairs. 

The committee would serve from the 
last day of this Ist session of the 89th 
Congress until the Ist day of the 2d ses- 
sion in January. In no way would it in- 
fringe upon the rights and responsibili- 
ties of any existing committees or other 
arms of Government. 

The committee’s function would have 
two aspects, both keyed to its character- 
istic as an interim body during the period 
when the Congress itself will be in ad- 
journment and when many Members will 
ee separated by long dis- 

ce. 
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First. It would seek to inform itself on 
any significant events in international 
affairs, especially with regard to critical 
matters in which the United States may 
become involved during the adjournment 
period. 

In this way the Congress would retain 
an active presence in vital foreign affairs 
matters during adjournment—matters in 
which the Congress is interested. 

Second. It would provide a ready in- 
strumentality for the use of the Presi- 
dent and the executive departments 
through which they can maintain a via- 
ble contact with the legislative branch. 
It would enable the President to make 
maximum use of congressional support in 
meeting the test of any vital develop- 
ments in international matters. 

Taken as a whole, the proposal seeks 
to emphasize the continuing participa- 
tion by Congress in our country’s inter- 
national affairs, and seeks to serve 
notice that the people of the United 
States are prepared to speak as one in 
any moment of international tension. 

IMPENDING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Speaker, the Congress will pre- 
sumably adjourn in late September or 
early October. From that time until 
early January world events may well re- 
quire congressional attention above and 
beyond what normally has been the 
typical pattern in past years. 

We are engaged in an extremely se- 
rious conflict in Vietnam and we are 
given to understand that vital develop- 
ments may occur there within the next 
few months. 

Engaged in that struggle, or on their 
Way, are some 125,000 Americans. 
Early next year we will be asked to ap- 
propriate additional funds to help carry 
on that effort. 

Incidents of subversion in Latin 
America are increasing in frequency. 
Colombia is in a state of siege. Peru 
and Venezuela are under heavy guerrilla 
attack. Riots, bombings, and attempts 
to overthrow established order may come 
at any time. 

We are told that more than a million 
dollars has been spent on subversion in 
Venezuela alone. And probably no 
country in Latin America is entirely free 
of some kind of Communist-inspired 
threat. 

India and Pakistan are at each oth- 
ers throats again. There is considerable 
unrest in Korea. The separation of 
Singapore from Malaysia adds a new 
and discomforting element to the south- 
east Asia puzzle. 

Indonesia continues on its aggressive 
course. The United Arab Republic still 
introduces notes of discord throughout 
the Near East. 

And even in Europe, England is fight- 
ing hard to ward off economic disaster, 
and we seem still unable to cope with de- 
velopments in France, where national 
elections will be held during these next 
weeks of congressional adjournment. 

WATCHFULNESS 


It would be comforting to feel that 
with Members of Congress scattering 
throughout the country to return to their 
home areas this fall and early winter 
some effective force or deterrent influ- 
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ence would exist as a peacekeeping de- 
vice so that an outbreak of international 
violence or other aggression would be 
confronted and the threat to world peace 
would be minimized. 

But in the United Nations efforts to 
ruin the peacekeeping functions of that 
body have been successful, and it cannot 
be claimed that the U.N. serves effective- 
ly to protect any nation, large or small, 
from aggression. 

It would be a tragic mistake if Con- 
gress were to be entirely inactive during 
a period when international events may 
be of such critical importance to the Na- 
tion and to the world. 

It is imperative that during this up- 
coming period of adjournment we pro- 
vide ourselves with the mechanism for 
keeping informed and for fulfilling the 
constitutional role of Congress in the 
most appropriate degree. 

Section 8, article I of the Constitution 
gives to Congress the responsibility to 
“provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” 

NOT ENOUGH 


I am well aware, Mr. Speaker, that 
during periods of adjournment in the 
past some Presidents have on occasion 
called in congressional leaders on a bi- 
partisan basis for the purpose of con- 
sultations regarding important foreign 
developments. 

I am also aware that the President has 
authority to call Congress into special 
session at any time should events war- 
rant that action in his opinion. 

In addition, I know that in October 
1962, during congressional adjournment 
the State Department held a series of 
well-publicized “briefings” for Members 
of Congress regarding events in Cuba. 

Finally, I recognize that the rules of 
the House of Representatives—rule XI, 
Paragraph 27—provide that standing 
committees of the House are to main- 
tain a continuous watchfulness of the 
actions of administrative agencies. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that these exist- 
ing provisions are not enough in a year 
like this. They are not enough when the 
Nation is being put to a severe test, and 
when the supreme objective of unfriend- 
ly nations is to divide our people, to set 
one American group against another, and 
to encourage disorder, hesitation, and 
irresolution throughout America. 

It is absolutely vital that a responsible 
body representative of the Congress, and 
an instrument of the Congress, be avail- 
able for consultations with the execu- 
tive branch, and that its members be 
actively concerned with the need for a 
continuing congressional role in any 
matters which vitally concern the na- 
tional defense. 

It is important, also, that the commit- 
tee file a report at the conclusion of the 
adjournment period so that relevant in- 
formation developed during that period 
can be made readily available to standing 
committees of the House and Senate as 
they proceed with their regular legisla- 
tive responsibilities during 1966. 

My proposal calls for a committee of 
six Members, three from each body. It 
would include four Democrats and two 
Republicans to be chosen by the Speaker 
and by the President of the other body. 
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The plan calls for two staff positions 
only for the time period of the commit- 
tee’s existence. It provides no new office 
space. 

MINIMUM ACTION 

Mr. Speaker, seldom, if ever, in Ameri- 
can history, has the Congress adjourned 
under conditions of worldwide crisis as 
confronts us this year. We should ask 
ourselves if past conditions are sufficient 
to meet an entirely new situation. 

I urge support for my resolution as a 
minimum action which we can rightfully 
take in an effort to see that the Congress 
fulfills its responsibilities to the people 
and to help make sure that our Nation 
meets its responsibilities to a world sick 
with strife and thirsting for leadership. 


NEW VOICES ABOVE THE DIN 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the President is now trying to soften 
the impact of his unwise statement of 
last week in which he clearly intimated 
that Washington will be the scene of 
bloody rioting if the home rule bill is not 
passed, the chief agitator of lawlessness, 
civil disobedience, and rioting is not. 
Yesterday to a nationwide audience, 
Martin Luther King, not only insisted 
that the Negroes in Washington would 
riot if Congress fails to pass the home 
rule bill, but declared that he, himself, 
would lead a march of unprecedented 
proportions on the city. 

Is the President going to wait until the 
blood begins to flow in Washington and 
innocent people are killed and private 
property burned and looted before he 
calls a halt to such incitement to riot? 
Are the American people, black and 
white, going to stand by and allow Martin 
Luther King to plunge the Capital City of 
this great Nation into an insurrection? 
It is time Martin Luther King is fully ex- 
posed and his motives in continually call- 
ing for demonstrations and violent non- 
violence are given the full light of pub- 
licity. It is time clear and strong voices 
are heard in the land from Negro as well 
as white leaders if we are to put an end 
to death in the streets, government by 
mob rule, and the intimidation of Con- 
gress by those who evidently have no 
faith in and are determined to destroy 
this Nation and its laws. 

The following editorial from the Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald of August 25, 
points out that some are speaking up, but 
evidently they do not have the same in- 
fluence at the White House and with the 
news media as the architect of violence, 
Martin Luther King: 

New VOICES ABOVE THE DIN 

Most Alabamians deplore violence in 
racial matters. Many do not approve the 
action of those pushing the civil rights cause 
but they are deeply disturbed by lawless 
attacks on them. 
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Yet, those who have exposed themselves to 
or invited attack could contribute impor- 
tantly to peace and understanding if they 
would withdraw or at least calm down. 

We think it is time to call a halt to activi- 
ties which have brought violence and death 
to many sections of the country. 

The new laws which have been put on the 
books go far indeed to advance the cause 
of civil rights and they should be given a 
chance to operate in an atmosphere not 
charged with tension and high emotion. 

Continued demonstrations can only lead 
to more bitterness, and we are glad to see 
that some Negroes in positions of leadership 

that fact and are urging a more 
responsible approach to the problem. 

Philip Randolph, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
urges a moratorium on demonstrations and 
Negro task forces in every community to 
“grapple with grave social-racial issues.” 

“Civil rights tions,” he says, “in 
view of the unpredictability of the racial 
climate, should voluntarily observe a mora- 
torium on all forms of demonstrations, ex- 
cept to educate, stimulate, and encourage 
voter registration and awaken and warn the 
public of the horrors and dangers of drug 
addiction.” 

In a commencement address at Philander 
Smith College in Little Rock, James S. Avery, 
Negro executive of the Humble Oil Co., told 
the graduates: 

“Its hard for us to believe things are 
different. But they are. It is a new day. 
Opportunities are now open on the broad 
job front in this country and you can make 
your own way as long as you bring compe- 
tence and ability with you. Let us realize 
that new legal language and new laws of 
themselves do not assure new opportunities. 

“Every opportunity implies an obliga- 
tion. Ours is to prepare, to outfit ourselves 
with the cloak of education and training, 
just as you graduates have done. It isn’t 
that we have a choice really whether to get 
it or not * * * we have no choice. Either 
we develop the skills and utilize our talents 
to the highest degree or we end up in a 
world of lost dreams and unfilled oppor- 
tunities.” 

Birmingham’s A. G. Gaston, speaking to a 
Men's Day audience at St. James AME. 
Church in Winston-Salem some time ago, 
made some very wise observations on the 

ilities of the Negro as the door to 
first-class citizenship is opened to him. 

“Too many of us,” Mr. Gaston said, “do 
not r the cost in responsibilities and 
conduct which go along with first-class citi- 


But, when we were 
permitted to occupy a seat in the Pullman 
car, it was necessary not only to buy a coach 
ticket, but also a first-class ticket at an ad- 
ditional cost over the coach fare. You can 
see the disappointment in one who cannot 


“The point I am trying to make is that a 
man with all of his rights and privileges to 
enjoy first-class citizenship, who is not able 
or willing to pay the cost, is still second- 

Iam not saying that money, as im- 
portant as it is, is everything the Negro 
needs to fit into this American democracy 
as a first-class citizen. I am saying, how- 
ever, that honesty, integrity, and the proper 
use of the ballot, his conduct as a first-class, 
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credited to the man on the beggar's list.’ 
It is not practical to fight and beg those we 
fight at the same time. As we win our free- 
dom we must be willing and prepared to pay 
the cost of maintaining it. * * * These re- 
marks may be disappointing to some of you 
who may have been expecting to hear me tell 
of my experiences in the recent Alabama civil 
rights movement. I assure you that I am 
more disturbed now that the door of op- 
portunity is opening so much faster than 
it appears we are ready and prepared to move 
into these doors of opportunity as first-class, 
responsible citizens. To some, I fear, these 
opportunities have come so fast that we 
feel all we have to do now is walk in with- 
out paying the required cost.” 

That is the kind of responsible leadership 
we have been needing so urgently. 

Let us hope such voices are strong enough 
to be heard over the din in the streets. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANKLIN 
FREDERICK KORELL 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with sadness that I must inform 
my colleagues that a former Member of 
this body passed away recenty. He was 
Franklin Frederick Korell, who was 
elected as a Republican to the 70th Con- 
gress from the Third District in Oregon 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Representative Maurice E. Crum- 
packer on October 18, 1927. He was re- 
elected to the Tist Congress and served 
with distinction in the House until 
March 3, 1931. 

Franklin Korell was an Army officer 
in the First World War, during which he 
served as a lieutenant and later a captain 
in the 12th Infantry of the 8th Division. 
Later he was reassigned as a captain to 
the 82d Regiment of Infantry in the 16th 
Division. At the close of the war he re- 
opened his law practice in Portland, 
Oreg., where he had practiced before the 
United States entered the war. 

A native of Portland, Mr. Korell was 
born on July 23, 1889, and attended pub- 
lic schools and later Bishop Scott Acad- 
emy there. In 1910 he graduated from 
the law department of the University of 
Oregon at Eugene and later attended 
Yale Law School at New Haven, Conn. 

In 1923 he began a term in the Ore- 
gon State House of Representatives 
where he remained until 1925. Later, 
following his service in the U.S. House 
of Representatives he was appointed as 
special assistant to the General Counsel 
of the U.S. Treasury, and later served 
in the office of the Chief Counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Korell traced his American an- 
cestry back to the settlement of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland around 1661 
through the Ringgold and Tilghman 
families of that region. Dr. Richard 
Tilghman of London, England, had set- 
tled there during that period. He was 
also a relative of the late Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, the Honorable Ed- 
ward Douglas White, of Louisiana, who 
served on the bench from 1894 until 1910 
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as an Associate Justice and from 1910 
until 1921 as Chief Justice. 

Not many of us were fortunate enough 
to know Mr. Korell. Four very distin- 
guished Members are still serving in the 
House with whom Mr. Korell was a col- 
league. They are the Honorable JOHN 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House 
Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, of the Judi- 
ciary Committee; Chairman WRIGHT Par- 
man, of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee; and the Honorable JOSEPH Man- 
TIN, JR., former Speaker of the House. 

His was the full and active life of serv- 
ice to his country and devotion, whether 
in the military, the Congress, or the ex- 
ecutive branch, to the public interest. 
And over the decades of his long life, he 
served the public well. 

His passing calls to mind the words of 
the American writer, Robert Morris 
Washburn: 


There is an incongruity in the death of the 
young that shocks, set off as it is in contra: t 
sharp against life, youth, and vitality. But 
there is majesty and an eloquence in the 
death of the aged that nothing can touch. A 
link with the far past is gone. A bridge is 
broken. A heart which has throbbed for 
years has ceased to beat, like the engines of 
a mighty liner when, after a long and tem- 
pestuous voyage, it drops anchor in its home 


FEEDING THE MOUTH THAT IS GO- 
ING TO BITE US 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s plan to remove restrictions on 
the sale of wheat to Communist countries 
is sheer hypocrisy and should be 
stopped. These same Communist na- 
tions are supplying Hanoi and the Viet- 
cong with missiles, munitions and sup- 
plies. If this Government insists on 
feeding these Communist countries, it 
has no right to ask American boys to die 
in Vietnam fighting communism, and it 
can hardly be expected to persuade any 
nation that it should not trade with the 
North Vietnam Communists. 

It is ridiculous for the United States 
even to consider using the products of 
the American way of life, which com- 
munism is determined to destroy, to 
strengthen that ideology. How do you 
meet the challenge of communism by en- 
hancing its economy, by helping it over- 
come its shortcomings? By supplying 
the Russians and other Communists with 
food products we will, in effect, be free- 
ing large sections of their labor force 
to continue the development and con- 
struction of weapons they hoped to use 
to bury us; weapons they provide the 
Vietcong; weapons to be used against 
our sons. 

With communism engaged in cruel and 
vicious aggression and subversion against 
our allies and the United States, it would 
be morally and strategically wrong for 
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us to subsidize and feed those who are 
intent on destroying us. 

We are spending more money on our 
defenses than ever before in peacetime 
to meet the challenge of communism. 
Now to turn around and feed the mouth 
that is going to bite us seems, indeed 
foolhardy. 

The value of the relatively small 
amount of grain it would remove from 
our surpluses is very little in comparison 
with the billions we are spending all over 
the world not only to maintain our own 
defense and security, but to help other 
countries defeat communism. One of the 
arguments for foreign aid is that it is 
used to defeat and contain communism, 
It seems rather ridiculous on one hand 
to spend billions in foreign aid to defeat 
and contain communism, and on the 
other hand feed and nurture its suffering 
economy. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR FEDERALISM 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
19, I received a letter from Ed Carey, 
the president of the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit, requesting my sup- 
port for an amendment to S. 1534—the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965—which would have authorized Fed- 
eral funds for two-thirds of the cost of 
demolishing dangerous buildings. For 
the record, I note that the amendment 
did become part of the act—section 311, 
title III—which was signed into law on 
August 10, 1965. Mr. Carey enclosed 
copies of articles from Detriot news- 
papers describing a tragedy that oc- 
curred in an unsafe building in Detroit. 
He asked me to support the amendment 
to S. 1354 because the city of Detroit 
has neither the legal nor fiscal resources 
to effect a more permanent solution” 
than a proposed city ordinance that 
would require owners to repair unsafe 
structures or have them demolished. 

I must admit that I was disturbed by 
Mr. Carey's letter. This seemed to be a 
prime example of a proper area for Fed- 
eral intervention: a social evil which 
needs to be corrected and a local gov- 
ernment with insufficient fiscal and legal 
resources to correct it. However, though 
it might be true that the necessary re- 
sources were lacking on the city level, 
I wondered what the State of Michigan 
was doing to correct this evil. I wrote 
Gov. George Romney to find out what 
action the State was taking in this area. 
All of this correspondence will appear in 
the Record at the end of my remarks, 
The question I posed to him was this: 
Are Federal funds necessary in this area 
because State and local governments are 
unable to solve the problem? 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, is No.“ As 
far as the State of Michigan is con- 
cerned. Three days before Mr. Carey 
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wrote his letter, Governor Romney 
signed into law house bill 2447, a bill to 
strengthen the enforcement procedure 
for the provisions of the Michigan hous- 
ing law dealing with residential real 
property. Under the provisions of house 
bill 2447, any governmental unit—city, 
village, or township—can correct or 
cause to be corrected any violation of the 
housing law, using funds obtained from 
a lien on the real property involved. In 
addition, if no one has resided in the 
dwelling for 6 months, the governmental 
unit has the option of repairing or re- 
moving such property, with funds again 
obtained from a lien on the property. 

A problem could still arise if the local 
governmental unit simply lacked the 
funds to pay for the costs of repair or 
removal, and could not wait for the lien 
to be removed. Governor Romney has 
the foresight to see the possibility of this 
problem arising, and also to envision 
ways of alleviating it. As he points out 
in his letter: 

If a local unit of government finds that 
it is unable to carry the financial burden 
connected with the actual repair or removal 
of such buildings, it seems to me that the 
State should be in a position to offer assist- 
ance in the form of a loan, to be repaid upon 
the removal of the lien. 


Here, Mr. Speaker, we have a good 
example of the way State and local gov- 
ernments can work together to achieve 
worthwhile ends. There is no need for 
Federal funds or Federal intervention to 
remove dangerous buildings in the State 
of Michigan. The present law in Michi- 
gan is a creative adaptive attempt to 
overcome the dangerous problem of un- 
safe buildings. 

Mr. Speaker, this incident has started 
me wondering about the nature and fu- 
ture of American federalism. I wonder 
how many States have passed housing 
enforcement laws like Michigan, or, in 
other words, how necessary was the 
amendment to S. 1534 to provide for Fed- 
eral grants and controls in this area? I 
also wonder what kind of communica- 
tions exist between the executive office 
in Lansing, and the common Council in 
Detroit. Can it really take, Mr. Speaker, 
3 days for the news of the bill’s enact- 
ment to go the 80 miles from Lansing to 
Detroit. If not, how could Mr. Carey 
state that the city of Detroit lacked the 
legal and fiscal resources to demolish 
dangerous buildings. I worry about the 
prospects for federalism when the mu- 
nicipal government is unaware of actions 
the State government is taking to allevi- 
ate problems which the municipality 
claims it is incapable of solving, and asks 
Congress for Federal relief. The most 
essential requirement of the successful 
operation of our Federal system is ade- 
quate communications among all levels 
of government. Only when units in each 
level of government know what is being 
done by other levels of government by 
units on the same level in different 
States to solve common problems can all 
the benefits of federalism be achieved. 
With these thoughts in mind, I commend 
Governor Romney and the State of 
Michigan for a progressive effort to solve 
a major problem on a statewide basis, 
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and submit the correspondence for the 
RECORD. 

JuLY 22, 1965. 
Hon. GEORGE ROMNEY, 
Governor of Michigan, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dear GOVERNOR: I recently received the 
attached letter of July 19 from the Common 
Council of Detroit which expresses support 
for the proposed amendment to S. 1354, which 
would provide two-thirds funds to munic- 
ipalities for demolishing dangerous build- 
ings. 

The premise upon which this proposal is 
based is that Federal funds are necessary in 
this area and that State and municipalities 
cannot solve the problem themselves. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would inform me of your views on this mat- 
ter and provide me with information on any 
program you have initiated in your State to 
meet this problem. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 

Enclosed. 

CITY or DETROIT COMMON COUNCIL, 
July 19, 1965. 
Re: Proposed amendment to Senate Bill 
S. 1354 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The problem of aban- 
doned and dangerous buildings in Detroit 
has reached serious proportions. 

One result, as evidenced by the enclosed 
newspaper stories, is that these structures 
become an invitation to disaster for young- 
sters at play in residential areas. In addi- 
tion, most of these structures have no fur- 
ther economic value and detract from the ap- 
pearance of basically sound neighborhoods. 

Since 1962, the city of Detroit has demol- 
ished 1,264 dangerous buildings. There are 
currently 2,400 more buildings that should 
be demolished immediately. However, most 
of these cannot be torn down as long as their 
owners keep them vacant and barricaded. 

The city has continually attempted to 
remedy this situation through code enforce- 
ment, frequent inspections and police sur- 
veillance. 

Some partial, but temporary solution to 
the problem may result from a proposed 
city ordinance that would require owners 
to repair unsafe structures or have them 
demolished. However, the city of Detroit has 
neither the legal nor fiscal resources to ef- 
fect a more permanent solution. 

This is why Federal legislation which would 
provide two-thirds funds to municipalities 
for demolishing dangerous buildings was in- 
troduced in the Senate on April 28. 

The Common Council of the City of Detroit 
urges that you give this proposed legislation 
your full consideration as soon as possible. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Ep CAREY. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, August 10, 1965. 

Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 

Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Longworth House Of- 
fce Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: Thank you for 
your recent letter and interest in my ap- 
proach to the problem of removing danger- 
ous buildings. 

On July 16, 1965, I signed into law house 
bill 2447 which strengthens the enforcement 
procedure relative to residential real property. 
Any person guilty of violating section 71 
of the “Housing Law of Michigan” (require- 
ments to be met in keeping dwellings in 
good order) in connection with a dwelling 
in which the owner is not residing, have $0 
days in which to correct the violation. If 
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they do not do so, the city, village or town- 
ship can correct or cause to be corrected the 
violation and the costs of such repairs must 
be paid within 90 days or become a lien upon 
the real property. 

If no one has resided in the dwelling for 
6 months, the governmental unit has the 
option of repairing or removing such prop- 
erty. However, in this case, the owner has 
only 30 days in which to pay for such cost 
before a lien is put on the real property. 

This approach, which places the finan- 
cial burden on the owner, seems the best 
and most equitable. 

If a local unit of government finds that 
it is unable to carry the financial burden 
connected with the actual repair on removal 
of such buildings, it seems to me that the 
State should be in a position to offer assist- 
ance in the form of a loan, to be repaid upon 
the removal of the lien, 

I am informed that further study of our 
building codes are underway. I am hopeful 
that action can be taken to strengthen these 
codes so as to allow more efficient and effec- 
tive action in this area. 

As you know I firmly believe that States 
must meet their responsibilities and I be- 
lieve that this is presently a problem that 
can and should be met at the State and local 
level. 

I signed house bill 2447 and I am prepared 
to take additional action in this area, 

Thank you for the opportunity to express 
my views. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE ROMNEY. 
Avucust 19, 1965. 
Hon. GEORGE ROMNEY, 


The Governor, 
State of Michigan, 
Lansing, Mich. 

DEAR GOVERNOR ROMNEY: Thank you for 
your letter of August 10 in reply to my in- 
quiry of your position concerning the prob- 
lem of dangerous vacant buildings. I ap- 
preciate knowing your position in this mat- 
ter, and I am happy that your State is so 
actively working to write responsible legis- 
lation on the State level. 

Thank you for your views. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas B. CURTIS. 


STATE LEGISLATORS FORM REPUB- 
LICAN STATE LEGISLATORS ASSO- 
CIATION TO IMPROVE LOCAL AND 
STATE SERVICES 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, individual 
citizens and families are in many in- 
stances best served by Government offi- 
cials and Government machinery closest 
to home. Governmental problems dealt 
with at the State and local levels are gen- 
erally more understandable to the indi- 
vidual American citizen. They may be 
handled more economically at these lev- 
els, with maximum participation by the 
private sector of our economy, especially 
business and local organizations. Ac- 
cordingly, it was welcome news indeed to 
read that the Republican State legisla- 
tors attending the 18th annual National 
Legislative Conference in Portland, 
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Oreg., August 9-13, have formed the Re- 
publican State Legislators Association. 

At the annual meeting of State legis- 
lators, representatives from various 
States compare notes about the labora- 
tory work of trial and error and the many 
success stories in our State and local gov- 
ernments. This is the essence of our vital 
Federal system. I am glad, indeed, to see 
Republicans encouraging this creative 
process of responsive and responsible 
government. As the Republican Party 
and many of its leaders have for years 
spoken for more effective State and local 
responsibilities and actions their initia- 
tive is logical. If government is to serve 
people better, there is much work ahead 
of all of us in improving State-Federal 
relationships and in learning how to work 
more effectively with other levels of gov- 
ernment as well as private business and 
organizations. 

The Republican legislators have elected 
the respected Speaker of the Oregon Leg- 
islator, F. F. Monte Montgomery, acting 
chairman of the group. I am pleased to 
note the part played by the Honorable 
R. J. King, of St. Louis County, Mo., in 
bringing this organization into being. I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of the 
formal announcement of the formation 
of the Republican State Legislators As- 
sociation and certain positions taken at 
the first meeting. 


REPUBLICAN STATE LEGISLATORS FORM Asso- 
CIATION, F. F. MONTE MONGOMERY ELECTED 
ACTING CHAIRMAN, POLICY AND ACTION 
STATEMENTS ISSUED 


PORTLAND, OREG., A 12.—Republican 
State legislators from over 30 States today 
organized the Republican State Legislatcrs 
Association, elected Oregon Speaker Monte 
Montgomery as acting chairman and adopted 
a series of policies and action statements 

Speaker Montgomery stated that in a series 
of meetings Republican State legislators 
from around the country felt the need to 
work more closely and assist each other, and 
to try to increase their numbers in order to 
serve the public most effectively. 

The Republican State officials unanimously 
elected Oregon Speaker Montgomery as their 
first acting chairman. 

After formally establishing their associa- 
tion, they instructed their acting chairman 
and executive committee to hold an organiza- 
tional work, planning and action session dur- 
ing the fall. 

Speaker Montgomery, first Repubiican 
Speaker in Oregon in 10 years and a vigorous 
leader of progressive, forward-looking Re- 
publicanism, stated that among the pro- 
posals adopted by the Republican State leg- 
islators are the following: 

1. Encouraging State legislators to testify 
before congressional committees and urging 
invitations and information to them from 
Congressmen as suggested by Congressman 
THOMAS B. Curtis, St. Louis County Repub- 
lican. 

2. Supporting a bold new research and ac- 
tion program on the State level for an ex- 
panded and improved traffic safety program. 

3. Seeking establishment of improved elec- 
tion machinery in order to make State eiec- 
tions more honest and to guarantee that 
every vote cast is accurately counted. 

4. Setting up a Republican State legisla- 
tors campaign committee to focus attention 
on legislative races, exchange information 
and personnel, conduct workshops and co- 
operate with interested groups in increasing: 
able Republican representation in State leg- 
islatures. 
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5. The elimination of poverty is a tradi- 
tional Republican goal. However, the war 
on poverty if improperly administered can 
destroy State government as a meaningful 
instrument to serve the peoples needs. In 
our constant desire to aid the States in exer- 
cising their responsibilities, Republican leg- 
islators will urge retention of Governors’ veto 
power. 

6. Formally organized the Republican 
State Legislators Association. 

7. Instructed the acting executive commit- 
tee and temporary chairman F. F. Monte 
Montgomery to organize a fall meeting to im- 
plement programs, actions, and plans on be- 
half of State legisiators. 

Members of the Executive Committee are: 
Speaker Monte Montgomery, Oregon, Assem- 
blyman Charles J. Conrad, California, Sena- 
tor Chester R. Hubbard, West Virginia, Rep- 
resentative Lee Johnson, Oregon, Represen- 
tative R. J. King, Missouri, Senator Robert 
P. Knowles, Wisconsin, Assemblyman George 
W. Milias, California, Senator Frank G. Mil- 
ler, Georgia, Representative Rodney W. Ross, 
Maine. 

Organizational assistance in originating 
and establishing the Republican State Leg- 
islators Association was given by the Oregon 
Council for Constructive Republicans and 
Republicans for Progress, 


STATEMENT ON NEED FoR MORE APPEARANCES 
BY STATE LEGISLATORS BEFORE APPROPRIATE 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES To PRESENT 
THER VIEWS ON LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
STATES AND LOCALITIES 


The wealth of experience and talent among 
State legislators is not being adequately 
utilized. Properly marshaled, it can help 
improve legislation passed by the Congress 
affecting the people of our indivdual States 
and localities. But State legislators are not 
being invited to testify before congressional 
committees. Missouri Republican Congress- 
man THOMAS B. Curtis in a speech prepared 
for delivery before the Governor's Confer- 
ence, Miami, Fla., encouraged State legisla- 
tors to present ideas and evaluation for the 
mutual benefit of Congress, State govern- 
ments and the people. 

We propose an effectively functioning 
mechanism which will notify Republican 
State legislators of opportunities to present 
their views during congressional committee 
hearings. ents also should be made 
to guarantee that Republican State legisla- 
tors are actually invited to meet with the 
minority members of congressional commit- 
tees while constructive, forward looking leg- 
islation and amendments are drafted. Com- 
petitive views must be brought vigorously to 
the attention of the overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic controlled Congress and executive de- 
partment—and to the American people. 

There are many in the Federal Govern- 
ment who think that all problems can be 
solved from Washington, by bureaucrats, and 
that local trial runs and experiences need not 
be considered. We believe that our State 
legislatures can serve as laboratories, pro- 
viding ideal opportunities to initiate, experi- 
ment, innovate, improve, and evaluate ideas 
= to the people, rather than in Washing- 

n. 

Accordingly, we urge the House and Senate 
Republican congressional leadership to im- 
plement the constructive suggestions made 
by interested Republican legislators and Re- 
publican organizations. The written and 
oral testimony of Republican legislators 
should be requested, presented, and used. 


STATEMENT ON NEED FOR MORE REPUBLICAN 
STATE LEGISLATURES To STUDY AND ACT on 
TRAFFIC SAFETY PROBLEMS 
The expanding use of automobiles, and 

the resulting tragic increase of death and in- 

jury on highways, represents a problem 
which Republican legislators can meet con- 
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structively to protect the lives and well- 
being of millions of American families. 
Since traffic safety is fundamentally a State 
and local problem, it is entirely appropriate 
for State legislatures to initiate forward- 
looking action programs. Recent congres- 
sional hearings, however, indicate this local 
problem may attract Federal solutions un- 
less this vacuum is effectively filled with 
positive leadership. 

Because automobiles and drivers are li- 
censed by States and local traffic regulations 
prevail, Republican legislators have a unique 
responsibility to take the leadership in urg- 
ing and providing more research and action 
for increased traffic safety and movement. 
We intend to meet that responsibility. 

For years, some have pretended that traffic 
safety problems did not exist. No longer can 
we afford to keep our eyes only on the speed- 
ometer while driving by the fatal accidents 
and crippling Injuries. Loss of life on the 
highways is always as serious as loss of life 
in combat. 

Republican State legislators are aware that 
needed improvements in the auto traffic field 
have been studied. To present to the people 
of our Nation new practical improvements, 
experiments and, where necessary, legislation 
aimed at making automobile transportation 
safe and expeditious for the men and 
women—young and old—who drive every day 
for business and for pleasure, is a challenge 
Republican legislators should eagerly accept. 

Because State legislators are closest to peo- 
ple and their needs, they have a rare opportu- 
nity to solve problems touching nearly every 
American family. Republicans can pioneer 
in the public interest with courage, imagina- 
tion, and integrity. We recommend, there- 
fore, that a special Highway Safety Commit- 
tee be part of the work of the Republican 
State Legislators Association. 

STATEMENT ON NEED FOR CAMPAIGN TO ASSURE 
Honest ELECTIONS 

Every qualified American is entitled to a 
fundamental heritage—the right to vote. 
Republicans historically have supported and 
urged passage of fair voting rights legisla- 
tion and honest election procedures so that 
the rights and desires of all Americans to par- 
ticipate in our election process are guaran- 
teed and fulfilled. 

With the present flood of first-time voters, 
Republican legislators must provide all peo- 
ple in America with State election laws and 
establishment of fair election procedures to 
guarantee accurate elections. 


STATEMENT ON NEED FoR REPUBLICAN STATE 
LEGISLATORS CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 

The Party can and should 
make a major contribution to State govern- 
ment, because it is here that the problems 
of our people are most efficiently and sympa- 
thetically solved. We must mount a massive 
effort to continue to put forward State legis- 
lative candidates who have intelligence, 
vigor, competence, and the integrity to decide 
important questions in the public interest. 

Freedom of the individual is protected and 
defended only by having two strong, competi- 
tive parties. If we allow those who seek 
the one-party system to prevail, they will 
destroy the freedom of choice so essential to 
our great country. Adequate hearings, and 
the submission of testimony and constructive 
amendments require the active participation 
of both of our great political parties. 

Republican legislators require a clearing- 
house to communicate ideas, exchange infor- 
mation, and coordinate participation in 
workshops and conferences devoted to fur- 
thering Republican action in State legisla- 
tures across America. 

A committee should be appointed to co- 
ordinate and implement the establishment 
75 „ legislative campaign com- 

e. 
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STATEMENT ON APPOINTMENT OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF REPUBLICAN STATE LEGISLA- 
TORS ASSOCIATION, ELECTION OF TEMPORARY 
CHAIRMAN AND PLAN FOR FALL MEETING ON 
PROGRAM AND IMPLEMENTATION 
To implement the Republican State Leg- 

islators Association, we recommend the ap- 

pointment of the following State legislators 
to the organization's first executive commit- 
tee: 

Speaker Monte Montgomery, Oregon, As- 

semblyman Charles J. Conrad, California, 

Senator Chester R. Hubbard, West Virginia, 

Representative Lee Johnson, Oregon, Repre- 

sentative R. J. King, Missouri, Senator Robert 

P. Knowles, Wisconsin, Assemblyman George 

W. Milias, California, Senator Frank G. Mil- 

ler, Georgia, Representative Rodney W. Ross, 


We further recommend the election of 
Speaker F. F. “Monte” Montgomery as tem- 
porary chairman of the association. Repre- 
sentative Montgomery has shown vision and 
leadership here during the past few days. 
He will, we are confident, skillfully guide 
this embryonic organization through its 
formative stages. 

We further urge our acting chairman and 
new executive committee to plan a centrally 
located two-day work session this fall as Con- 
gress will then have adjourned, the associa- 
tion can occupy the center of the political 
stage, further itself, and the Republican 
Party as a whole. 

STATEMENT ON NEED FOR ESTABLISHING RE- 

PUBLICAN STATE LEGISLATORS ASSOCIATION 


In view of the demonstrated need for Re- 
publican State legislators to cooperate with 
each other, exchange information, develop 
joint programs, and help each other, and 
especially in view of our need to increase our 
numbers, the successful caucus and meet- 
ings held here are most encouraging. 

Obviously, Republican State legislators 
cannot wait until next fall, when the Nation 
will be in the midst of congressional, sena- 
torial, and Statewide election races, to con- 
tinue the good work begun here by moderate, 
constructive, forward-looking Republican 
legislators. 

The Republican State Legislators Associa- 
tion must now establish a forum to express 
seriously needed progressive ideas and ac- 
tions to move our party forward, and to make 
State legislatures and their Republican leg- 
islators even more effective. No one will do 
this for us, the time has certainly arrived 
for Republican State legislators, on their 
own, to think through and to implement the 
actions they knew need to be taken to make 
Republican legislations the majority in many 
States. 

What we do is clearly up to ourselves, and 
we urge Republican legislators to take the 
initiative again, and to pioneer new ideas to 
meet the needs of the men and women whom 
we are privileged to represent, and to ex- 
pand Republican representation to millions 
of other citizens who would benefit by Re- 
publican legislators service. 


SUGAR ACT INVOLVES DELICATE 
FOREIGN POLICY QUESTIONS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDI ETI may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed 5-year extension of the Sugar Act 
involves complex, grave and delicate 
problems of foreign policy. 
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U.S. sugar quotas are much desired by 
foreign producers. At present prices the 
quota premiums add up to a sugar-pie 
worth over $1 billion for the 5-year 
period. 

To get the biggest possible slice, most 
of the foreign producers hire lobbyists 
at high fees. Information on file at the 
Justice Department shows that 7 of these 
— get $20,000 to $50,000 in annual 

ees. 

How the pie is sliced has a powerful 
impact abroad. When the Senate in 1962 
withdrew an Argentine quota assigned 
earlier by the House, riots broke out in 
Argentina and the Dominican Republic. 

Assignment of quotas can have tre- 
mendous economic impact abroad. 
Preferential treatment in a few short 
years converted a diversified agricultural 
economy in Cuba to a one-crop economy. 

U.S. quotas are so attractive they are 
the basis for political power in some of 
the smaller countries. 

This year the problems are especially 
sensitive. The assignment of quotas may 
have an important bearing on our poli- 
cies in southeast Asia. For example, be- 
leaguered Thailand seeks a quota. 

Because the legislation covers 5 years, 
wise action is all the more important. 

Clearly it calls for knowledge in for- 
eign policy and trade and tariff matters 
beyond that usually required of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

The public hearings on the bill have 
consisted mainly in statements by lob- 
byists who obviously are serving narrow 
interests. No experts in foreign policy 
have been heard. 

I therefore have urged that executive 
session hearings of the committee be 
scheduled at which State Department 
officials can present statements and be 
questioned and further suggest that key 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
and the Ways and Means Committees 
be invited to take part. 

This should aid the Committee on Ag- 
riculture in preparing for the delicate 
and difficult task of writing this legis- 
lation. We must take every precaution 
against rocking the foreign-policy boat. 


WHEAT TO RUSSIA WOULD HAMPER 
OUR WAR EFFORT IN VIETNAM 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, con- 
cerned over recurring reports that Pres- 
ident Johnson may clear the way for 
new wheat sales to Russia, last Friday I 
sent the following message to the White 
House: 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

The President of the United States, 

White House, 

Washington, D.C.: 

For the sake of American boys fighting and 
dying in South Vietnam I implore you to 
block the sale of U.S. wheat to Russia or any 


other Communist government. The fact 
that any such deal could be carried out only 
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at heavy cost to American taxpayers makes 
it doubly reprehensible. 

In my opinion another wheat sale to Rus- 
sia will end all hope of free world trade 
sanctions against North Vietnam just as the 
wheat sale in 1963 wrecked our trade block- 
ade of Cuba. 

That transaction cost the taxpayers over 
$42 million in the form of subsidies but the 
foreign policy price tag was incalculable. As 
soon as we sold wheat to Russia the British 
sold buses to Castro and how could we argue 
if the United States insisted on filling a 
strategic food gap for the heartland of com- 
munism? Why should not the British sell to 
a Communist outpost like Cuba? Other 
free nations quickly followed the British 
lead. Soon the trade blockade—which up 
to then had been working well—was a 
shamble. 

Today American boys are fighting in the 
jungles of South Vietnam against enemy 
forces supplied in part by heavy and con- 
tinuing free world shipping into North 
Vietnam. 

According to State Department officials we 
are now attempting to get free world nations 
to cooperate in the same type trade sanction 
against North Vietnam that once worked 
against Cuba. 

If we approve a new wheat deal with Mos- 
cow we doom this effort to failure. To me 
it is incredible to even contemplate expanded 
trade with the Communist government 
which provides North Vietnam with the sur- 
face-to-air missiles which already have sent 
several U.S. airmen to their graves. 

PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


HUMANE TREATMENT FOR LABORA- 
TORY ANIMALS: NEW ENGLAND 
PAPERS BACK CLEVELAND BILL 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a rising groundswell of public opinion 
calling for passage of meaningful legis- 
lation to provide humane standards of 
treatment for animals used in experi- 
mental scientific research. A number of 
my colleagues in the House have men- 
tioned to me a sharp increase in the mail 
they are receiving on the subject. 

Public opinion also is reflected in the 
newspapers. I am offering with these 
remarks copies of two editorials that ap- 
peared recently in the Keene, N.H., Eve- 
ning Sentinel and in the Christian 
Science Monitor. Both newspapers have 
been valued supporters of this legisla- 
tion and are to be congratulated for 
helping to call public attention to this 
important issue. I do hope that this in- 
crease of publicity will result in early 
public hearings on my measure and re- 
lated bills and on prompt passage of a 
good humane, effective bill by the 
Congress. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Keene, N.H., Evening Sentinel, 
Aug. 18, 1965] 
CONFUSED DELAY 

In an editorial last May we reported that, 
with indignation building up around the 
country over the inhumane treatment of ani- 
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mals in research laboratories, “Congress may 
finally act on some of the legislation which 
has been introduced repeatedly.” 

We cited specifically a bill introduced by 
Representative James C. CLEVELAND, of New 
Hampshire's Second District. 

Today, more than 3 months later, not only 
has the Cleveland bill (and a companion 
one in the Senate, introduced by Senator 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania) not been 
acted upon, but the issue has been completely 
confused by more legislation, far weaker, 
known as the Rogers-Pepper bill. 

The Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion is frantically trying to clear the air, in 
the hope of obtaining passage of the strong 
Clark-Cleveland bill and defeat of the weaker 
Rogers-Pepper bill. 

Meanwhile, key people in the Humane 
Society of the United States and the Ameri- 
can Humane Association have managed to 
further confuse the issue by going along 
with the weak bills and trying to create the 
impression that their views are representa- 
tive. 

The Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion has summarized the points of difference 
in the legislation, in an attempt to clear 
the air and obtain renewed support for the 
Clark-Cleveland bill. 

The Clark-Cleveland bill contains the pain 
limitation rule that: (a) anesthesia shall be 
used where possible, (b) animals shall be 
killed immediately after experimental use 
where possible, and (c) the number of ani- 
mals used in painful experiments may be 
limited. The Rogers-Pepper bill contains no 
pain limitation rule. 

In the Clark-Cleveland bill, every individ- 
ual scientist must be licensed. In the 
Rogers-Pepper bill, only the heads of institu- 
tions woud be licensed. 

In the Clark-Cleveland bill, students 
would not be permitted to conduct painful 
experiments on animals. The Rogers-Pepper 
bill permits such experiments. 

In the Clark-Cleveland bill, an inspector 
finding an abuse has the authority to require 
that animals found suffering severe and pro- 
longed pain be painlessly killed immediately. 
Under terms of the Rogers-Pepper bill, an 
inspector finding an abuse would “notify the 
coordinator,” and wait days for authorization 
to put the animals out of their misery. 

The Clark-Cleveland bill states that ani- 
mals “shall not be caused to suffer unneces- 
sary or avoidable pain through neglect or 
mishandling.” The Rogers-Pepper bill makes 
no reference to cruelty through neglect, 
which is a major problem in laboratories. 

Commenting on the same subject last week, 
the Christian Science Monitor said, The pub- 
lic should inquire why hearings are so long 
delayed on identical bills. These bills, aimed 
at securing more humane treatment for lab- 
oratory animals, have languished in commit- 
tee ever since their introduction early this 
year. Introduced by Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK 
and Representative JAMES C. CLEVELAND, they 
are the only adequate bills of their kind in 
committee, Representative CLAUDE PEPPER 
having withdrawn his former adequate bill 
and having transferred his sponsorship to a 
weak one.” 

The paper declared that, “Humanitarians 
should not allow themselves to be misled by 
the spate of weak bills now flooding Con- 
gress,” and concluded: “The cause of mercy 
has already waited too long.” 

Humanitarians in the Second Congressional 
District who want to see the weak legisla- 
tion defeated and the adequate Clark-Cleve- 
land bill become law should again express 
their support in letters to Representative 
James C. CLEVELAND, 1506 Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., 20515. 


[From the Christian Science Munitor, Aug. 
12, 1965] 


Must Mercy Wart? 


The public should inquire why hearings 
are so long delayed on identical bills S. 1071 
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and H.R. 5647. These bills, aimed at secur- 
ing more humane treatment for laboratory 
animals, have languished in committee ever 
since their introduction early this year. In- 
troduced by Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK and 
Representative James C. CLEVELAND, they are 
now the only adequate bills of their kind in 
committee, Representative CLAUDE PEPPER 
having withdrawn his former adequate bill 
and having transferred his sponsorship to 
a weak one. 

No bill on this subject can be considered 
adequate unless it provides for: (1) unan- 
nounced inspection, (2) individual licensing, 
(3) pain limitation, (4) humane care and 
housing, (5) restrictions on student work as 
distinct from work by qualified scientists, 
(6) obligatory recordbreaking. Humani- 
tarians should not allow themselves to be 
misled by the spate of weak bills now flood- 
ing Congress, 

Senator Lister HILL or Representative OREN 
Hargis chairmen of the committees involved, 
could at any time institute hearings on 
S. 1701 or H.R. 5647. Why the delay? 

Also, recent proven cases of traffic in stolen 
pets have given rise to two more bills, H.R. 
9743 and S. 2322, which would require all 
dog and cat dealers and laboratories pur- 
chasing from them to be licensed by the 
Department of Agriculture. Both theft and 
mistreatment of these animals would be a 
Federal offense, Hearings on these bills also 
should be called at once by the chairmen of 
the committees involved, Representative 
Harotp Cooter and Senator Warren G. 
MAGNUSON, 

The cause of mercy has already waited too 
long. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN RURAL 
AMERICA 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, either 
the American consumer is going to be 
stuck with a substantially higher food 
bill or a good share of rural America 
will become unemployed if farm labor is 
included under the minimum wage law 
changes as approved by the Committee 
on Education and Labor. The provisions 
of this bill can do nothing except further 
add to the already high cost of farm 
operation. 

A number of us concerned about this 
legislation met last week in an effort 
to become more familiar with the prob- 
lems created. It was gratifying to note 
the general agreement from the Members 
representing rural districts, including 
the chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, who shared the concern I 
registered early this month when I 
noted that this proposal was another 
bureaucratic attack on rural America. 

Mr. Speaker, the only person who is 
strangely silent on the subject is the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. As the farmers’ 
spokesman in Washington, he should be 
leading the fight to protect those he sup- 
posedly serves. 

I noted general agreement at the meet- 
ing that putting farm laborers under 
minimum wage classifications would re- 
sult in the loss of thousands of farm jobs 
and a further mechanization of farm 
work. It would mean hardship for these 
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workers, and it would mean hardship 
for the farmer who works on such a thin 
margin now that he can ill afford to 
either pay higher wages or convert to 
further mechanization. His prices are 
fixed by the same Government that now 
wants to increase his cost of operation. 
It can only result in bankruptcy for 
many. 

The only other alternative would be 
to let food prices rise to pay for the in- 
crease” labor cost, as is done in the in- 
dustrialized areas of our economy when 
wages are raised. However, present farm 
programs keep a tight ceiling on how 
much the farmer can get for his crops. 

The minimum wage proposal would 
create new problems for far more of 
rural America than the full-time farm 
worker and the farmer who hires him, 
moving into the affairs of the seasonal 
worker, country grain elevators, agri- 
cultural processing concerns, logging 
crews, fruit, and vegetable processors, 
sharecroppers, and others. And the ef- 
fect of higher wages in the stores along 
Main Street would result in higher price 
tags on the merchandise sold to the 
farmer. In other words, the farmer loses 
all the way around and the small busi- 
nessman faces the problem of going out 
of business if the fa: mer cannot pay the 
higher price. 

I certainly agree with the consensus 
of my colleagues at last week’s informal 
meeting that the objectives of legislation 
should be to help rural America out of its 
economic plight rather than adc to its 
troubles. But the provisions of this mini- 
mum wage proposal will saddle such 
areas as northwestern Minnesota with 
crippling restrictions. The Members of 
Congress from rural districts will work 
together closely in opposing such hastily 
drawn up and unthinkable legislation. 


POWER MOWER INDUSTRY IS 
SAFETY CONSCIOUS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
safety standards of the manufacturers of 
power mowers and other outdoor power 
equipment are the subject of continual 
scrutiny, testing, and improvement. I 
have been very cognizant of their work in 
this area because Licking County, Ohio, 
happens to be the power mower capital of 
the Nation. 


safety standards in a speech in the other 
body. A very timely reply was prepared 
by Mr. Mando S. Ariens, president of the 
Outdoor Power Equipment Institute. 
This letter is an indication of the dili- 
gent work of this industry in trying to 
make accidents truly accidental. I 
commend this statement to all of the 
Members of this body so that they might 
better know the efforts of this valuable 
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Washington, D.C., August 25, 1968. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Your speech on 
the Senate floor as published in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 23, 1965, was not 
only very timely but covered a subject of 
vital and prime interest to the membership 
of the Outdoor Power Equipment Institute 
and the industry as a whole. 

As president of the OPEI, I would like to 
take this opportunity to comment on this 
subject. 

That power lawnmowers can be dangerous 
if not properly used is obvious. The indus- 
try is very cognizant of this fact and has 
been actively doing something about it as 
a major industry project since 1954. As a 
matter of fact, there are well over 20,000 
employees in the State of Wisconsin alone 
whose livelihood is dependent on the outdoor 
power equipment industry. Naturally, we 
are concerned about anything which in any 
way is detrimental to our industry. 

A little history of our industry may be 
helpful. 

Prior to World War II very few rotary 
power mowers were manufactured. Follow- 
ing the war, however, everyone got into the 
act and at one time there were well over 200 
manufacturers of rotary power mowers. As 
an industry, we cannot be proud of some of 
the products which were foisted on the Amer- 
ican public at that time. There are, how- 
ever, many of these mowers still in service 
that are 10 to 15 years old. Since the middle 
fifties there has been great attrition among 
these manufacturers and I estimate there are 
now no more than 70. 

In addition, over the last several years, the 
public has become more quality conscious 
and there has been a definite trend to better 
quality and more safely constructed mowers. 

Since 1956, the industry has been working 
with the American Standards Assocation 
through its safety engineering and mou § 
specifications committees to 
develop safer mowers and establish —— 
standard specifications for power lawn- 
mowers. This is a continuing program and 
changes in specifications are being made as 
new improvements in engineering of safer 
mowers develop. 

Nevertheless, there is still the ever-present 
challenge. That is, to develop a really safe 
rotary mower that will still cut grass efficient- 
ly and that can be manufactured and sold 
at a price the public is willing to pay. The 
public believes that a mower, to give satis- 


a problem from a safety standpoint. But to 
keep America beautiful we must still mow 


grass. 
Inasmuch as the industry is making con- 


of directors felt an immediate need to expand 
our safety education program to our custom- 
ers. Consequently, at our annual convention 
held last June 20 to 23, an expanded safety 


finance this 3-year project. Our entire mem- 
bership is in complete accord with carrying 
out and financing this program of safety 
education. 

Just recently I heard a radio broadcast by 
Paul Harvey in which he said that a power 
mower dealer was explaining to a customer 
how to operate a mower. He went on to 
say Never put your fingers under here“ 
then very dramatically, as only Paul Harvey 
can do, he said four fingers.” ‘The impli- 
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cation is obvious, but I am sure that many 
mower accidents result from just such 
thoughtlessness. 

From current and past experience, we feel 
that an educational program is the key in 
reducing the vast majority of accidents which 
are due to careless and thoughtless operation. 

Only recently I had occasion to review a 
report by the national health survey for 1964. 
According to this survey from July 1961 
thrcugh June 1964, there was an annual av- 
erage of 22,129,000 home accidents of which 
4,300,000 were disabling accidents. 

I am sure we cannot throw out au the 
bathtubs and get rid of all the stepladders 
and other hazards, but probably a little 
education might be very helpful. 

Actually using the unconfirmed but often 
quoted figure of 80,000 accidents per year in- 
volving some 22 million power lawnmowers 
now in use, and considering conservatively 
that lawnmowers are used on an average of 
20 times per year, the power mower accident 
rate per time used figures out as less than 
two one-hundredths of 1 percent (0.02 per- 
cent). Or, expressing it another way, 1 acci- 
dent would occur for every 5,500 times a 
lawnmower is used. But even one accident 
is one too many and we believe that the most 
important effort in minimizing the possi- 
bility of accidents is user education. 

Our institute is working closely with the 
National Safety Council and the Division of 
Accident Prevention of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, as well 
as with the University of Iowa research 
group in improving lawnmower safety de- 
sign. I feel confident that from all this 
common effort only good can result. 

In spite of all this, however, I do not an- 
ticipate substantial immediate results, Both 
engineering advancements as well as user 
education require both time and cooperative 
effort. I do not feel legislation will be the 
answer to this problem any more than it 
would be in preventing other accidents in 
the home. 

The suggestions for lawnmower safety 
made in your speech are definitely being 
given our careful attention. In the mean- 
time, I hope I have clarified our industry's 
activities in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
OUTDOOR POWER EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE. 
Manno S. ARENS, President. 


HO CHI MINH 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 
1957 the Legislative Reference Service of 
the — of Congress rendered a valu- 

able service to the American public ve 
preparing a number of biographies of 
Communist leaders then in power 
throughout the world. Especially timely 
today is the following record of brutality 
and almost unbelievable shrewdness of 
Ho Chi Minh, the present leader of North 
Vietnam. His spectacular successes 
since the 1920’s are a sad commentary on 
the free world’s efforts to defend itself 
against another artful member of the 
world Communist hierarchy. It is dis- 
tressing to consider that 40 years ago Ho 
Chi Minh left the Comintern’s secret 
school for revolutionaries in Moscow to 
spread his gospel of hate and terror and 
that to date the forces of freedom have 
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devised no positive and united program 
to counter the long-established forms of 
Communist political warfare, subversion, 
and insurgency. 

At present there is legislation in the 
House calling for the establishment of a 
Freedom Commission and Freedom 
Academy to increase the nonmilitary 
capabilities of the United States and 
other nations in the global struggle be- 
tween freedom and communism. By 
conducting research to develop an in- 
tegrated body of operational knowledge 
in the political, psychological, economic, 
technological, and organizational areas, 
this agency would educate and train 
Government personnel and private citi- 
zens in addition to foreign students. En- 
actment of this legislation, similar to that 
which passed the Senate in 1960, would 
be a first and vital step in counteracting 
the unique and unorthodox nonmilitary 
methods of the worldwide Communist 
threat. 

Along with the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is to be commended for recom- 
mending and requesting that this series 
of biographies be compiled. This is still 
another of many contributions that the 
committee has made in the field of in- 
formation and education on the world 
Communist movement. 

Finally, the demands of justice and 
free world security supersede all politi- 
cally partisan considerations. A respon- 
sible and comprehensive analysis of the 
situation in Vietnam proves that the 
administration’s present firm policy on 
this issue is the correct one and should 
be supported by all. For those still 
doubtful of our present stand in Viet- 
nam a reading of the following biography 
should help to establish a hardnosed 
realism toward a dedicated, cunning, and 
treacherous enemy of the entire free 
world: 

Ho CHT MINH, PRESIDENT OF COMMUNIST 

NORTH VIETNAM 

Climaxing 30 years of clandestine intrigue, 
intimidation, and patient work as an agent 
of the Kremlin, Ho Chi Minh became the 
head of Communist-dominated North Viet- 
nam in July 1954. At 67 he retains the 
shrewdness that has long marked his career 
as an adroit performer on the stage of inter- 
national communism. 

Steeped in the doctrines of materialism 
and the techniques of revolution, burning 
with a desire to bring independence to his 
people, Ho has served as catspaw of those 
seeking Communist world domination. His 
career is a case history in the Communist 
tactics of exploiting economic unrest and 
the aspirations of a people for independence, 
and serves as a guidebook to the Communist 
techniques of organization, persuasion, and 
deception used in the conquest of southeast 


Behind the pseudonym of Ho Chi Minh 
(meaning the “enlightened one”) and behind 
the parables used to blind the peoples of 
Indochina is a flery-tempered rebel who has 
spent his life furthering revolution. As a 
youth, bearing the given name of Nguyen Tat 
Thanh, he was a messenger in the Hanol 
rebellion of 1908. After living in the United 
States for 2 years, under the name of Nguyen 
O Phap, he demanded Indochinese self-de- 
termination at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence in 1919. In 1920, in France, he partic- 
ipated in forming the French Communist 
Party and became one of its charter mem- 
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bers. In 1925, under another alias, Nguyen 
Ai Quoc, “the patriot,” he emerged from the 
Comintern's secret school for revolutionaries 
in Moscow. 

As a Comintern agent, Nguyen Ai Quoc 
(also known at different times as Nguyen 
Van Thanh, Sinh Chin, and Ly Thuy) left 
Moscow in 1925 to pursue the shadowy 
career that was to lead to the fall of French 
Union Forces at Dienbienphu in 1954. With 
a shifting base of operations—China, Hong 
Kong, Siam, Singapore, in and out of Indo- 
china—and with repeated trips to Moscow, 
Ho recruited, trained, and disciplined po- 
tential revolutionaries, controlled their 
operations in Indochina, and established 
nationalist organizations that were later to 
be taken over by the Communists. 

Working in the Soviet consulate in Can- 
ton, China, in 1925, ostensibly as an inter- 
preter, Ho established the nucleus of the ap- 
paratus that was to permeate Indochina. 
Purportedly a nationalist organization intent 
upon gaining independence from France, the 
Association of Annamite Revolutionary 
Youth was the first Communist organization 
for Annamites (Annamese) in China, whose 
trained members, under Ho's direction, were 
deployed at strategic posts within Indochina. 
In 1927, when Chiang Kai-shek attackec the 
Communists in China, Ho fied to Moscow, 
but 2 years later, in 1929, he turned up in 
Siam (Thailand), organizing the Indochi- 
nese minority there. In 1930, this time in 
Hong Kong, he secretly welded the existing 
rival revolutionary groups into a full-fledged 
Indochina Communist Party. 

The years 1930 and 1931 witnessed the 
first large-scale wave of strikes, riots, and 
assassinations in Indochina. Sentenced to 
death in absentia by French courts in In- 
dochina, Ho remained in prison in Hong 
Kong until 1933, but was not repatriated 
due to intervention by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Reported dead, the self-styled patriot 
turned up very much alive in Moscow. The 
record until 1941 is obscure, however, with 
only fragmentary reports of organizational 
underground activity in Singapore, Siam, 
Malaya, and China, 

In 1941 Ho again emerged to organize the 
Vietnam Independence League (the Viet- 
minh) in south China, As if the history of 
1925 were being repeated, the Vietminh was 
pictured as a nationalist movement. Im- 
prisoned in China as a Communist agent in 
1942, the wily “enlightened one” persuaded 
Gen. Chang Fa Kwei to release him to 
organize an intelligence system (based upon 
his Communist network) in Indochina. He 
succeeded in establishing contact with U.S. 
Officials in Kunming and did some trans- 
lating for the Office of War Information, 

During the war years, the Vietminh, un- 
der Ho’s guidance, developed a transmission 
belt of auxiliary front organizations. Tak- 
ing full advantage of the interest of the 
Allies in countering Japan's occupation 
forces in Indochina, the Vietminh guerrilla 
army was partially equipped and trained by 
China and by the British, French, and United 
States missions in Kunming. By 1945 the 
Vietminh guerrilla army numbered some 10,- 
000 men. In every village Ho Chi Minh's 
cadres identified the yearning of the peo- 
ple for independence with the self-styled 
“liberator,” Ho Chi Minh. 

On September 2, 1945, with Japan defeated 
and before the Allies had entered Indochina, 
this so-called Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam was established with Ho Chi Minh as 
President. This government was recognized 
by the Soviet Union; but, to obscure Mos- 
cow’s control and further to rally the sup- 
port of the people, Ho Chi Minh then, on 
November 11, dissolved the Communist Party. 
As a further camoufiage, a new popular-front 
organization known as the Lien Viet was 
created. Communist journals later referred 
to this popular front as “the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Party, the party of the working people” 
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and boasted that it had a membership of 
200,000. 

In March 1946 France recognized Vietnam 
as a free state within the Indochinese Fed- 
eration and the French Union. Ho artfully 
restrained those extremists who demanded 
immediate unqualified independence by as- 
suring the people that the present arrange- 
ment would “pave the way to international 
recognition” and that “French forces would 
be out of Indochina within 5 years.” The 
French representative in Indochina, Pignon 
Sainteny, rightly warned that Ho was under 
orders from Moscow to cultivate France 
pending the fall of France itself to com- 
munism. Welcomed in Paris in July 1946 
with all the fanfare reserved for heads of 
state, Ho Chi Minh lauded French-Vietnam- 
ese unity. This was the same Nguyen Ai 
Quoc who, as a Communist agitator, had 
eluded the police in Paris, the same Comin- 
tern agent who had once said, “I am a profes- 
sional revolutionary. I am always on strict 
orders. My itinerary is always carefully pre- 
scribed—and you can’t deviate from the 
route, can you?” But the canny Ho Chi 
Minh was described by the press at the time 
as “a personality of the first order, with in- 
telligence and subtlety, who wants to solve 
problems without violence.” As negotia- 
tions in Paris progressed on the detailed im- 
plementation of the French grant of partial 
independence, new orders from Moscow 

the situation. In Vietnam, Ho’s 
military henchman, Vo Nguyen Giap, struck 
terror among the people with a wave of as- 
sassinations. On December 19, 1946, Ho Chi 
Minh ordered an attack upon French forces 
in Hanoi, setting off hostilities that were to 
drench Indochina in blood for 8 long years. 

Even during the early years of the civil 
war Ho endeavored to maintain the fiction 
of nonidentity with communism—to picture 
himself and the Vietminh purely as Na- 
tionalists intent upon independence. While 
engaged in bitter conflict with French Union 
forces, he told correspondents late in 1946, 
with respect to relations with France, that 
“wisdom lies in the pattern of British rela- 
tions with India.” He told a correspondent, 
“When I was young, I studied Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Christianity as well as 
Marxism. There is something good in each 
doctrine.” And again in 1948, “I was a Com- 
munist before. Iam no longer one.” He re- 
peatedly stated, “that the Vietnam Govern- 
ment is Communist or Communist-controlled 
is pure French propaganda.” Within Indo- 
china, Ho continued to pose as the patriarch 
destined to “liberate” his people. As a result 
of this studied propaganda, the legendary 
figure of “Uncle Ho” was entrenched in the 
minds of the Vietmamese people—not as a 
Communist but as a revered father of inde- 
pendence. The myth of the national libera- 
tor was so effectively instilled that not even 
the French risked a personal attack upon the 
name of Ho Chi Minh as they endeavored 
to bare the threat of communism. 

With the Communist victory in China at 
the end of 1949, and having failed to gain his 
ends by masquerading as a nationalist, Ho 
relaxed in concealing his identity. The de- 
voted agent of Moscow began openly to speak 
of his country as “part of the new demo- 
cratic (Communist) bloc resisting French 
and American imperialism.” Backed by 
ponderous military aid from Communist 
China, Vietminh forces finally were success- 
ful in dominating Vietnam north of the 17th 
parallel. The Geneva armistice of July 
1954 confirmed the existence of a new Com- 
munist satellite, North Vietnam, headed by 
Ho Chi Minh. 

Ho welcomed the armistice commission 
with a solemn promise to “fully implement 
every clause of the armistice agreement.” 
However, as refugees began their departure 
from North Vietnam under provisions of the 
agreement, the regime attempted to block all 
land exits, intimidated and denied the use 
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of public transportation to refugees, pro- 
hibited them from selling their property, and 
obstructed the efforts of the control com- 
mission to observe these truce violations. 
Children were taken from parents to prevent 
families from departing. Catholic priests 
were tortured and imprisoned for not per- 
suading their following to remain. (At one 
time 118 priests were reported in North Viet- 
nam prisons, apart from those who had been 
executed.) An estimated 22,300 refugees 
risked their lives to obtain freedom by going 
out into the open sea in small rafts. As for 
the armistice prohibition against augment- 
ing military strength, an army of 7 divisions 
has been increased to 20 well-equipped divi- 
sions comprising an estimated 350,000 men. 

Having gained the Communist version of 
“independence” for North Vietnam, Ho Chi 
Minh, since 1954, has followed the orders of 
Moscow and Peiping. The new “independ- 
ence” has saddled Communist oppression 
upon the disillusioned people who once ral- 
lied to Ho Chi Minh. Land has been con- 
fiscated; the block and cell system of mutual 
surveillance has been coupled with endless 
brainwashing and self-criticism meetings; 
the entire population has been subjected to 
rigid screening; opposition elements have 
been liquidated through purges. Those per- 
sons displaying independence of thought 
have been assigned to “state labor” while 
undergoing reindoctrination. The state 
exercises rigid movement control. The press 
is circumscribed. Free expression is not tol- 
erated. While claiming freedom of religion, 
the Ho regime has ridiculed churchgoers, 
taxed religious services, and tortured, im- 
prisoned, and executed Catholic priests. 
Buddhist pagodas have been razed to the 
ground. 

Under the land reform program, the party 
cadres were compelled by edict to find no 
less than 16 landlords in each village to be 
hauled before people's courts, tortured, and 
executed, this notwithstanding the fact that 
most of the landlords had fled to South Viet- 
nam prior to the Communist takeover. 

As for the economic well-being of the 
people, under Ho Chi Minh's control the 
shops are bare of consumer goods, prices are 
out of reach, production has steadily de- 
clined while taxes have climbed. Stringent 
tax exactions combined with state collection 
of crops have dampened the incentive and 
initiative of the population. 

The cultural “richness” of the new inde- 
pendence extends to massive portraits of Ho 
Chi Minh plastered on every wall and to the 
constant drone of Communist hatred and 
platitude blared from state-owned loud- 
speakers. 

As a result of this tyranny, a wave of sui- 
cides has swept North Vietnam. Recently 
the suppressed hostility of the people has 
exploded in widespread uprising, which were 
put down by force. At the same time, to pro- 
tect himself, Ho Chi Minh shifted the re- 
sponsibility for the genocide of the past 3 
years to the party cadres. At his instigation, 
the Council of Ministers cynically ordered 
that “all persons executed in the land reform 
a. a result of wrong judgment will be re- 
habilitated.” Following the example of Mao 
Tse-tung in China, Ho then proclaimed free- 
dom to criticize the government. A new 
magazine, the Nhan Van, in four issues pub- 
lished a documentary record of misery and 
suffering under communism. The fifth is- 
sue did not appear, however, as the iron 
hana of the regime again descended. 

Whether Ho Chi Minh was originally a 
nationalist who became a victim of Com- 
munist teachings and techniques is now pa- 
thetically unimportant. The factual record 
is that Ho Chi Minh, in the name of inde- 
pendence, has foisted upon the people of 
North Vietnam a typical Communist regime 
that has crushed all hopes for freedom and 
has made the country subservient to the 
dictates of Moscow as well as of Peiping. 
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GRONOUSKI NEW AMBASSADOR TO 
POLAND 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have grave doubts over any practical 
value in the Presidential action kicking 
Postmaster General Gronouski down- 
stairs to a position as Ambassador to 
Poland. 

Despite his complete lack of knowledge 
in postal affairs prior to taking office as 
Postmaster General, Mr. Gronouski was 
certainly active and progressive, al- 
though not completely effective. In- 
terestingly enough, he carries the same 
basic lack of knowledge to his new 
assignment. 

May I point out to the House that 
Ambassador Designate Gronouski is a 
complete novice in foreign affairs, and 
until he became Postmaster General did 
not speak the Polish language at all and 
has since acquired only a fragmentary 
knowledge of that tongue. 

Mr. Gronouski made some effort to es- 
tablish acquaintances in the Polish- 
American community for domestic po- 
litical purposes, which hardly qualifies 
him for his assignment in Warsaw. 

The removal of Mr. Gronouski as Post- 
master General evidently stems from the 
desire of the President to make maximum 
use of the Post Office Department for 
political purposes. 

It is obvious that President Johnson 
wanted a completely politically moti- 
vated Postmaster General and that it is 
his intention to manipulate the Post Of- 
fice Department in a political fashion 
that will make Jim Farley look like an 
amateur. 

Could it be, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. 
Gronouski was too intent on trying to 
improve the Post Office Department and 
not alert enough to political maneuvers? 
What we need rather than this empty 
gesture of appointing a prominent 
Polish-American as Ambassador to War- 
say is a policy based on the legitimate 
interests of the people of Poland, not a 
policy based on coexistence with their 
Soviet-supported regime. Before we ex- 
tend any further benefits to the Polish 
Communist government, we should insist 
on restoration of freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of re- 
ligion to the people of Poland. 

However, there is one practical aspect 
to the appointment of the former Post- 
master General as Ambassador to Po- 
land. The Polish Communist regime has 
long practiced censorship of and inter- 
ference with legitimate mail. Perhaps 
Mr. Gronouski can use his experience and 
knowledge of postal matters to urge 
Polish Communist authorities to respect 
the privacy of mail. 


OUR NATION'S DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Kansas [Mr. Skusirz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today to provide that 
exclusive territorial franchises, under 
limited circumstances, shall not be 
deemed a restraint of trade or commerce 
or a monopoly or attempt to monopolize. 

Our Nation's distribution system has 
done an admirable job servicing the peo- 
ple of this country. One of the basic 
reasons underlying its success is the 
franchise system. Under this system a 
distributor, having a stake in the suc- 
cess of a named product strives to in- 
crease its sales. For some reason, this 
system has been subjected to questioning 
and suspicion by certain governmental 
agencies. 

It seems to me that Congress has a 
duty to dispel the confusion that has 
resulted through the unwarranted ac- 
tion on the part of certain governmental 
agencies, and reassure the business com- 
munity that the franchise system of dis- 
tribution is a lawful, essential channel of 
marketing. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NORTH 
PACIFIC SALMON INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States-Japan Trade Council, Inc., has re- 
cently put out a little propaganda sheet 
titled with the question, “Sanctions for 
Salmon?” Mr. Speaker, this pamphlet 
uses fine shades of meaning and changes 
the grounds of argument to a degree that 
many of the points in it must be cor- 
rected. The question is, of course, 
“Should the American people institute 
any economic sanctions against a coun- 
try that disregards conservation princi- 
ples in harvesting our Bristol Bay sal- 
mon?” ‘To be perfectly frank, I am talk- 
ing about Japan. Another way to put it 
is, “Should we pass a bill such as S. 
1734, which at one time passed the Sen- 
ate, or a similar bill such as the one I 
introduced, H.R. 7269, which would au- 
thorize the President to invoke tariff 
sanctions?” 

I have many disagreements with the 
council and this pamphlet. 

It claims, first of all, that we should 
not make any issue of the conservation 
of Bristol Bay salmon because this would 
jeopardize our relations, both economic 
and political, with our good ally Japan. 

Nevil Chamberlain at one time ex- 
cused his sacrifice of much of Europe to 
Hitler by telling the world that the Ger- 
mans indeed had a claim to the disputed 
lands and that this little sacrifice would 
maintain the whole picture of German- 
English relations. He was brutally prov- 
en wrong. The democracies found that 
it is better to stand up for the rights of 
minorities dependent on our good faith. 
In the present case those entrusted to our 
care are the American fishermen. 
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In the past 20 years since the end of 
World War II in our rush to do all we 
could for our former enemy we have gone 
too far. We are bending over backward 
and we cannot see the ground where peo- 
ple are suffering because of our neglect. 
The American fisherman is one of those 
who has felt our abdication of responsi- 
bility on the home front. Why do I say 
this? Well, the number of American 
fishermen has declined three-fourths 
since the end of World War II. The sit- 
uation is the same for the number of 
boats and other phases of the fishing in- 
dustry. In all other countries this sit- 
uation, in many cases with the help of 
American foreign aid, is the opposite. 

Our Government has given negligible 
protection to American fishermen but 
instead has given encouragement to our 
competition. He should not overlook the 
rights of a minority for the so-called big 
picture. The Japanese have been using 
this excuse to ravage the Bristol Bay 
salmon runs and to ignore sound prin- 
ciples of conservation in doing so. I am 
getting tired of Japan and other coun- 
tries using the big picture approach in 
all dealings with us in order to gain con- 
cessions. Foreign aid is one good ex- 
ample. Japan’s dealings have all been 
designed to frighten us by calling atten- 
tion to the big picture. They are using 
this approach in order to gain air service 
to American cities. 

When will we wake up? The big pic- 
ture is composed of small issues and it is 
here where the controversies occur. We 
must not lose these controversies, espe- 
cially when we know that we are in the 
right. The big picture should be viewed 
from both sides of the screen and the 
Japanese should be aware of the con- 
sequences of their actions. They seem 
to think that the American people only 
have something to lose from any con- 
troversy. My bill, or a similar measure, 
would allow us to dispel this one-way 
impression. It would serve to show that 
the United States will stand up for right, 
and in the long run we would gain. Re- 
spect is as important as, and an integral 
part of, friendship. 

A second misunderstanding that needs 
correction is the trade council’s claim 
that the treaty of 1953, signed by the 
United States, Canada, and Japan di- 
vides equally that part of the ocean 
where the Bristol Bay salmon and Asian 
salmon intermingle. 

The treaty states at the beginning of 
article IV that: 

In making its recommendations the Com- 
mission shall be guided by the spirit and in- 
tent of the convention and by considera- 
tions below mentioned. 


The written guidelines include a pro- 
vision that the abstention line should be 
adjusted according to the disclosures of 
research. The spirit and intent of the 
treaty is to safeguard the fair rights of 
each country and to encourage conserva- 
tion to the utmost degree. Research has 
disclosed that an abstention line 10 de- 
grees west of the present one would safe- 
guard most, if not all, of the Bristol Bay 
red salmon from Japanese capture. The 
intent of the treaty is to divide the stock 
fairly as the Japanese say. The ques- 
tion is, “Does the present abstention line 
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serve this purpose?” The answer is no, 
it does not. 

Presently when the Japanese obey the 
treaty they fish right up to the line. They 
catch mostly Asian salmon until they get 
to about 175 degrees east longitude and 
from then on to the abstention line at 
175 degrees west longitude the catch con- 
sits of mostly Bristol Bay reds. The 
United States-Japan Trade Council 
claims that this is also true in reverse. 
In other words, a large number of Asian 
salmon cross over the line to our side. 
Here is where the council distorts the 
truth. 

The fact is that American fishermen 
are not allowed to fish beyond our 3- 
mile limit. In other words, we have 
never caught any Asian salmon. Since 
the Japanese account for a large part of 
the total harvest of Bristol Bay salmon 
each year, about 30 percent, the present 
abstention line does not divide the stock 
equally. The Japanese can catch Asian 
salmon as well as American salmon while 
we cannot catch Asian salmon. To move 
the abstention line 10 degrees west would 
merely force the Japanese to catch their 
fair share. It is obvious that the intent 
and the letter of the 1953 treaty compels 
us to move the line west and since the 
Japanese do not want to cooperate, we 
must force them to do so by other means. 
Economic sanctions may be the only way. 

Another claim the council makes in 
their publication is that the Japanese 
catch of Bristol Bay salmon has had no 
detrimental effects on our conservation 
efforts nor on the welfare of the Ameri- 
can fisherman. 

That their catch does not harm the 
American fisherman is obviously false. 
Bristol Bay has three times been declared 
an economic disaster area. Each of these 
times was after a year of low yield of red 
salmon. In each of these years the 
amount of fish the Japanese took was 
enough so that if our fishermen could 
have taken them, there would have been 
no necessity of subsidizing the area with 
Federal funds. The Japanese have three 
times created a disaster area. To claim 
that they have had no detrimental effects 
on American fishermen is false. 

That the Japanese do not follow sound 
conservation principles is a matter of 
record and is agreed to by scientists of 
all countries, including the Soviet Union, 
but not by Japan. They can be accused 
of this because of many facts. I know 
that the Japanese use gill nets, which 
trap and kill salmon of all sizes, including 
immature salmon, and that if they re- 
frained from this, then the average 
weight would be higher and, therefore, 
would approach maximum yield. Their 
practice is unsound conservation. I 
have been told that about 30 percent of 
the salmon killed on Japanese gill nets 
are never used, because they fall off the 
nets. This is unsound conservation. I 
know that the Japanese start netting fish 
at least a month prematurely in order to 
catch as much of the run as they can. As 
a 1-month wait would increase the size 
of the salmon by 20 percent, this, too, is 
unsound conservation. The Japanese 
cannot control from which streams their 
catches come. And since some streams 
require a greater percentage of fish in 
order to properly reseed the stream, I 
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can only conclude that this is also un- 
sound conservation. I also know that 
our scientists are finding it impossible 
to plan any programs of conservation, 
because it is impossible for them to pre- 
dict the extent of Japan’s ravaging in 
any given year. This is unsound con- 
servation. The cry of the United States- 
Japan Trade Council that Japan does 
not hurt our conservation efforts is 
ludicrous. 

The Trade Council claims that despite 
the practices of the Japanese, there still 
is no serious effect on our conservation 
efforts. They make a big point of this 
year’s huge run of Bristol Bay salmon. 
But, as I pointed out on the floor on 
August 18, the vast majority of this run 
originates in only two of the 10 rivers 
that produce red salmon. This fact car- 
ries great significance. It means that 
80 percent of our conservation program 
has been inadequate. That is, 8 out of 
10 rivers did not produce to capacity, or 
even close to it. This is not because of 
any lack of effort on our part but be- 
cause of destruction on the part of the 
Japanese. It also means that we must 
be extremely careful te conserve the fish 
that we do have in order to assure even 
modest runs in the future. This is the 
reason that the Pacific Marine Commis- 
sion called for a stronger position in our 
struggle to conserve our salmon. Be- 
cause the Japanese are continuing to de- 
stroy these salmon, the prospect for fu- 
ture runs of any size are very bleak. 
This year’s large production of Bristol 
Bay reds may never be repeated. 

One final point remains to be cleared 
up. The council states that we have 
absolutely no rights to any of the fish of 
the high seas. I look at this question 
in three different yet related lights. 

First, to my knowledge there has never 
been any legal proceedings on the inter- 
national scale which definitely extends 
freedom of the seas to fishing as well as 
to navigation. In fact, the tendency in 
recent years is to allow countries more 
rights to their offshore resources. The 
new international sentiment as to the 
rights of a country to its continental 
shelf is an example of this trend. His- 
torically the policy of freedom of the 
seas was never meant to apply to fishing, 
merely to navigation. 

Secondly, the intent of the fishing 
treaty of 1953 was that a nation which 
produces and conserves a particular fish 
is entitled to protection and should bene- 
fit from its efforts. The argument be- 
hind this has been previously men- 
tioned. 

Lastly, we can let logic be our guide. 

The red salmon was a neglected re- 
source until the hardy and patient 
American fisherman's effort to put it on 
a sustained yield basis was successful. 
The Bristol Bay run this year is a monu- 
ment to their efforts. The Bristol Bay 
reds are produced in and return to 
American rivers. We have spent mil- 
lions of dollars in terms of materials and 
studies in order to allow these fish to 
thrive. American fishermen have vol- 
untarily abstained, have sacrificed, in or- 
der to insure continued production. The 
Bristol Bay red salmon is entirely an 
American resource and investment. The 
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problem today is even more acute than 
it was in 1937 when Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull gave the following message 
to Japan: 

Large bodies of American citizens are of 
the opinion that the salmon runs of Bristol 
Bay and elsewhere in Alaskan waters are an 
American resource; that the salmon fisheries 
relate to and are linked with the American 
Continent, particularly the northwest area; 
and that, for all practical purposes, the sal- 
mon industry is in fact a part of the eco- 
nomic life of the Pacific Northwest coast. 
The fact that salmon taken from waters off 
the Alaskan coast are spawned and hatched 
in American inland waters, adds further to 
the conviction that there is in these re- 
sources a special and unmistakable American 
interest. 

It must be taken as a sound principle of 
justice that an industry such as described 
which has been built up by the nationals of 
one country cannot in fairness be left to be 
destroyed by the nationals of other countries. 
The American Government believes that the 
right or obligation to protect the Alaskan 
salmon fisheries is not only overwhelmingly 
sustained by conditions of their development 
and perpetuation but that it is a matter 
which must be regarded as important in the 
comity of the nations concerned. 


This logic should convince anyone that 
these fish belong to Americans. 

All laws should be based on fair and 
equal treatment to all parties. This is or 
should be true for international law as 
well as domestic law. It is fair that only 
Americans should be allowed to harvest 
the Bristol Bay red salmon and a revision 
of the 1953 treaty to establish an absten- 
tion line 10° west of the present one 
would more fairly protect U.S. stocks of 
red salmon. If the Japanese refuse to 
listen to reason, as they have done of late, 
then there is certainly justification for 
measures such as economic sanctions. 

And speaking of economic sanctions, 
Mr. Speaker, Senator Macnuson and I 
have introduced identical legislation to 
authorize the President of the United 
States to impose an increase in duty of up 
to 50 percent on any fishery product of a 
nation whose fishing operations diminish 
the effectiveness of our Pacific Northwest 
salmon conservation efforts. This legis- 
lation passed the Senate and on the 
House side the chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means has 
promised a hearing as soon as his com- 
mittee schedule will permit. 

Mr. Speaker, reason and justice are on 
our side and while I would hope that eco- 
nomic sanctions will not have to be im- 
posed, I do think that authorizing legisla- 
tion as contained in my bill, H.R. 7269, is 
in the best interests of conservation of 
Pacific salmon of American origin in con- 
trast to the propaganda claims of organi- 
zations such as the United States-Japan 
Trade Council, Inc. 

Meanwhile, I trust that my remarks to- 
day will correct the record and set forth 
the truth about the North Pacific salmon 
industry. 


UNITED STATES-CANADIAN TARIFF 
AGREEMENT ON ORIGINAL EQUIP- 
MENT AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. O’Hara] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have serious reservations about the 
impact of the proposed United States- 
Canadian tariff agreement on original 
equipment automotive parts. This 
agreement has been billed as a step to- 
ward free trade in automobiles and auto- 
motive equipment, If it were, I could give 
it my wholehearted support. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not. 

While the agreement does indeed pro- 
vide for the removal of tariffs on auto- 
mobiles and original equipment automo- 
tive parts moving between the two coun- 
tries, it does so only on condition that 
Canadian automotive production is 
maintained at at least 1964 volume and 
that in any year the dollar value of auto- 
motive production taking place in Can- 
ada must be not less than 60 percent of 
the dollar value of automotive sales in 
Canada. 

In other words, the removal of tariffs 
is conditioned upon the maintenance of 
the levels of Canadian auto production 
and a guaranteed share of Canadian 
market growth. If in any year, Cana- 
dian auto production falls below a value 
obtained by adding together 1964 Cana- 
dian production and 60 percent of any in- 
crease in Canadian auto sales over 1964 
sales, the agreement is automatically 
cancelled and tariffs restored. 

On the other hand there is no provision 
for cancellation if production within the 
United States auto industry declines be- 
low 1964 levels, or if Canada wins an 
increased share in the United States auto 
market. 

In addition to these restrictions on the 
free movement of automobiles and parts, 
the Canadians, as a precondition to en- 
tering into the agreement at all, insisted 
upon and obtained pledges from the 
automotive industry that, by the end of 
the 1968 model year, they would increase 
their Canadian auto production by $241 
million over and above the levels of Ca- 
nadian production to which they would 
be committed by the agreement, Their 
commitment is in addition to any in- 
creased Canadian production arising 
from Canada’s guaranteed share of 
growth in the Canadian automobile mar- 
ket. This $241 million of production in 
addition to growth can only come 
from production growth which otherwise 
would have occurred in the U.S. auto in- 
dustry. 

To understand how this agreement was 
entered into and the considerations that 
brought it about, is helpful to briefly re- 
view the history of the United States and 
Canadian auto industry. 

The essential fact which must be borne 
in mind when considering this agreement 
and the events that preceded it is that 
90 percent of all Canadian auto produc- 
tion is accounted for by wholly owned 
subsidiaries of the United States auto big 
three, General Motors, Ford, and Chrys- 
ler. Hence, pressure applied upon a 
Canadian auto producer is pressure ap- 
plied on the United States parent; and 
benefit conferred upon a Canadian auto 
producer are benefits conferred upon the 
United States parent. When consider- 
ing their position on United States-Ca- 
nadian trade arrangements United 
States auto manufacturers are properly 
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concerned primarily with 

profits. It matters little whether such 
profits are earned directly by United 
States auto manufacturers or by their 
Canadian subsidiaries. 

In 1962, the Canadian Government, 
concerned about an adverse balance of 
trade in automotive products, determined 
to increase its share of North American 
auto production. It reasoned that it was 
entitled to do so inasmuch as Canadian 
auto production was only about 4 percent 
of total North American production while 
Canadian auto sales accounted for about 
7 percent of total North American sales. 

Several schemes were considered and 
finally the Canadian Government agreed 
upon and put into effect the so-called 
duty remission plan, under the terms of 
which United States-Canadian auto pro- 
ducers would be forgiven the duties on 
parts they shipped into Canada for their 
Canadian operations to the extent that 
they imported an equal dollar value of 
automotive parts from Canada for their 
United States operations. Inasmuch as 
the Canadian tariff on many auto parts 
amounts to 25 percent of value, it often 
became economical for United States 
manufacturers to pay up to $100 for parts 
procured from Canadian sources that 
would have cost $75 if procured from 
United States sources. Extra costs in- 
curred by parent companies in such pur- 
chases would be more than offset by re- 
duced costs to Canadian subsidiaries. 

Under the duty remission plan the 
Canadian objective of increased auto- 
motive production was being realized and 
there was a significant increase in Ca- 
nadian production and Canadian exports 
of automotive parts to the United States. 

However, certain United States auto 
parts manufacturers claimed injury un- 
der the duty remission plan and filed a 
petition with the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms asserting that the Canadian plan 
constituted a bounty or grant on auto- 
motive exports and asked that the pro- 
visions of section 303 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 be invoked to impose a counter- 
vailing duty of 25 percent on automotive 
imports from Canada. Such action 
would, of course, have made the duty re- 
mison a nullity and led to its termina- 

on. 

U.S. auto manufacturers, however, 
were apprehensive. The duty remission 
plan, while it caused them some incon- 
venience, was not economically harmful 
to them. They feared that if the duty re- 
mission were offset by a countervailing 
duty imposed under section 303, Canada 
would adopt alternative methods to 
achieve its goal of increased auto produc- 
tion and employment that would have 
detrimental to the interests of U.S. auto 
manufacturers. 

Our State Department, in consultation 
with the auto manufacturers and certain 
auto parts producers, undertook negotia- 
tions with the Canadian Government in 
an attempt to resolve the problems cre- 
ated by the duty remission plan and the 
countervailing duty petition and to do 
so in a manner that would not be detri- 
mental to U.S. auto manufacturers. The 
agreement arrived at, which will be be- 
fore the House for its approval tomorrow, 
was the result of those negotiations. 
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The agreement and the arrangements 
that preceded it have the effect of assur- 
ing auto production for a growing North 
American market in Canada that would 
have taken place in the United States 
had the historical pattern of auto pro- 
duction for the North American market 
been followed. 

The arguments in favor of the agree- 
ment which will shortly be before us for 
approval are first, that it represents only 
a small share of total North American 
production which will hardly be missed 
and, second, that had it not been nego- 
tiated Canada might have chosen to seek 
its objective through alternatives far 
worse from our point of view. 

It is true that this shift of production 
to Canada, which will occur under the 
agreement and under the letters of com- 
mitment to the Canadian Government 
from the auto manufacturers, will rep- 
resent a small share of total North Amer- 
ican production. Canadian production 
now stands at 4 percent of the North 
American total. It is estimated that 
after the agreement and the commit- 
ments of the manufacturers have been 
fully implemented, the Canadian share 
of the North American auto production 
will be between 4 and 5 percent of the 
total. 

It was suggested in the Canadian 
House of Commons on May 10, 1965, that 
this arrangement will mean 60,000 more 
jobs in the Canadian automobile indus- 
try, many of them jobs that would other- 
wise have been created in the U.S. auto 
industry. The agreement, however, will 
probably not result in any net loss of 
existing jobs in the U.S. automobile in- 
dustry. Growth in the North American 
automotive market during the next 3 
years will likely make it possible to create 
additional jobs in Canada without a 
net reduction in automotive employ- 
ment in the United States. There will, 
nevertheless, be that many less jobs 
available in the automobile industry of 
the United States for new entrants in 
the labor market and others who would 
have found employment in that indus- 
try had the agreement not been made. 

The agreement contains a provision 
for a comprehensive review not iater 
than January 1, 1968, and for 
cancellation by either party upon 
12 months’ written notice. The let- 
ter of commitment from the auto 
manufacturers to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in which the manufacturers 
agreed to increase Canadian production 
by $241 million in addition to growth, 
calls for further discussions by the man- 
ufacturers and the Government before 
the end of the 1968 model year. It is 
clear that the promise to increase Cana- 
dian auto production by $241 million in 
addition to growth represents the maxi- 
mum expansion of the Canadian in- 
dustry that could be attained during the 
time allotted. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that when Canada has reached the 
goals set forth in the letters of commit- 
ment, it will insist upon further commit- 
ments providing for additional increases 
in Canadian auto production. The eco- 
nomic imperatives facing the companies 
will be just as persuasive then as they 
are now and Canada can be expected to 
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be in the same position of advantage 
then as it was in the negotiations leading 
to this agreement. The United States 
and United States-Canadian auto manu- 
facturers may again be faced with a 
choice of making additional commit- 
ments with respect to Canadian produc- 
tion or risking cancellation of the agree- 
ment and the pursuit of Canadian ob- 
jectives by other means. 

It, therefore, cannot be assumed that 
present arrangements represent a final 
statement of Canadian automotive aspi- 
rations. The auto manufacturers might 
also find a future commitment of this 
nature easier to give. The principal rea- 
son for higher Canadian production costs 
has been the relatively shorter produc- 
tion runs of the Canadian industry. Un- 
der the rationalization of the industry 
envisioned in the agreement, economies 
of scale will be attained in Canada and 
lower Canadian auto wage rates, which 
average 70 cents per hour less than 
U.S. rates, may make Canadian produc- 
tion of parts and vehicles for the U.S. 
market economically advantageous to 
the manufacturers. 

Supporters of the agreement contend 
that if the agreement had not been ar- 
rived at, Canada could have attained its 
objectives by increasing its Canadian 
content requirements with respect to au- 
tomobiles sold in Canada or that it could 
have made similar arrangements with 
European producers. 

While it is true that some of our trad- 
ing partners have, unfortunately, re- 
stricted the importation of U.S. automo- 
tive products by extremely high content 
requirements, I cannot believe that Can- 
ada was in a position to do so. Those 
nations that have followed this course 
are those in which no signficant broad- 
based market for automobiles existed, 
and in which consumer resistance to the 
increased automobile sales prices has not 
been a significant factor. Canada is in 
a differenent situation. Increasing its 
Canadian content requirements on auto- 
mobiles sold in the Canadian market 
would bring about very substantial auto 
price increases and widespread consum- 
er reaction. I cannot believe that such 
a step is politically feasible for the 
Canadian Government. 

Neither do I think that the Canadian 
objective would have been served by at- 
tempts to attract European producers 
througk similar arrangements. British 
producers already enjoy preferential 
treatment in the Canadian auto market. 
Sales of European type automobiles in 
Canada have remained relatively low in 
comparison with sales of North Amer- 
ican type automobiles. The answer is 
that Canadian consumer shares the pref- 
erences of United States consumers for 
the North American type models. 

In short, the options that may have 
been available to Brazil or Mexico to re- 
strict importation of United States au- 
tomotive products would not have been 
appropriate to the Canadian situation 
and the Canadian Government would 
have been hard pressed to find alterna- 
tive methods to achieve its objective of 
3 auto production and employ- 
ment. 

Finally, it has been freely admitted 
that the United States-Canadian Au- 
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tomotive Trade Agreement is a clear 
violation of this Nation’s GATT obliga- 
tions and that it will, unless waivers are 
obtained from other GATT parties, sub- 
ject us to retaliation. It is a violation of 
most-favored-nation treatment which 
has been a cardinal principle of our trade 
policy since the enc of World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, I can understand the 
considerations that led to the negotiation 
of this agreement. We certainly have an 
interest in maintaining good relations 
with Canada. That nation is a valued 
friend and trusted ally. I can also un- 
derstand the desire of the Canadian 
Government to promote the growth of 
its automobile industry. But these con- 
siderations do not justify acquiescene in 
an arrangement devigued to assist Can- 
ada in attaining iis objective. in viola- 
tion of our international commitments 
and at the expense of the future growth 
of the auto industry within the United 
States. 

I believe that if a firm position had 
been established and resolute action had 
been taken this potential danger to our 
automotive industry could have been 
avoided and our international obliga- 
tions honored. 

While it is not entirely clear, as a legal 
question, I believe that a compensatory 
duty could and should have been imposed 
under section 303 of the Tariff Act and 
that such action would have nullified the 
duty remission plan. I believe further 
that feasible alternative courses were not 
available to the Canadian Government. 

If, nevertheless, Canada had then 
chosen to violate her agreements with us 
and her obligations under GATT, we 
would have been entitled to take retalia- 
tory steps and would have been in a 
rather good position to do so. The im- 
position of higher tariffs or entry restric- 
tions on Canadian lumber and wood 
products, for instance, might have soon 
convinced Canada of the futility of her 
chosen course of action. Other examples 
can also be found. 

However, I must admit that if this 
agreement were to be rejected by the 
Congress we probably would not be in as 
good a position to pursue our interests as 
we would have been had we adopted a 
more resolute position from the begin- 
ning. 

I could even now be persuaded to sup- 
port this agreement if I thought that re- 
duced costs arising from the agreement 
would be passed on to consumers en- 
hancing demand and stimulating the 
growth of the Canadian auto market. 
If significant price reductions are made 
the commitment of the auto manufac- 
turers to increase Canadian production 
by $241 million in addition to growth in 
the Canadian market might possibly be 
offset by Canadian sales substantially 
higher than those anticipated before the 
negotiation of the agreement. But such 
is not the case. In the debate in the 
Canadian Commons on May 10 of this 
year, referred to above, the Honorable 
C. M. Drury, the Minister of Industry 
and one of the leading proponents of the 
United States-Canadian Automotive 
Trade Agreements, stated that he antici- 
pated no reduction in the price of Ca- 
nadian automobiles in spite of the $50 
million tariff saving to be realized by 
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Canadian manufacturers and the eco- 
nomic advantages of rationalization. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the ne- 
gotiations that led to the agreement and 
the agreement itself are in the best in- 
terests of the United States. I admit 
that they are in the best interest of 
United States-Canadian auto manufac- 
turers and that the special adjustment 
assistance provisions of section 301 of the 
bill to a large extent protect workers now 
employed in the industry. 

But these are not the only interests 
involved. The public interest, especially 
of people in those areas in which the 
auto industry is economically important, 
has not been adequately recognized. It 
is for these reasons that I intend to op- 
pose approval of the United States-Ca- 
nadian Automotive Trade Agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, for the further informa- 
tion of Members of the House, I include 
at this point in the Recorp an analysis 
of probable economic effect of this agree- 
ment prepared by the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission for the Committee on Ways and 
Means and dated April 23, 1965: 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE AGREEMENT AND 
COLLATERAL COMMITMENTS 

The agreement concerning automotive 
products between the United States and 
Canada? was accompanied by important col- 
lateral commitments made by Canadian 
motor vehicle manufacturers to the Govern- 
ment of Canada. On January 15, 1965, the 
Canadian Minister of Industry described the 
agreement as part of “a new, far-reaching 
program for the Canadian automotive in- 
dustry.” He stated that the two main fea- 
tures of the program were: (1) the agreement 
itself, which was to be signed the following 
day; and (2) firm assurances of increased 
production by the individual Canadian 
motor vehicle manufacturers. Because of 
the evident importance of these “firm as- 
surances,” an analysis of them is essential to 
a meaningful analysis of the agreement. 

This section deals with the obligations of 
the United States and Canada under the 
automotive agreement only to the extent 
necessary to permit analysis of the economic 
effect of the agreement and collateral com- 
mitments. The terms of the agreement are 
also considered in the third major section of 
this report—the analysis of H.R. 6960. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE 
AGREEMENT 


Fundamentally, the automotive agreement 
obligates the United States to accord duty- 
free treatment to imports from Canada of 
motor vehicles and of parts for use as original 
equipment in the manufacture of motor 
vehicles. This obligation is limited in vari- 
ous respects. 

First, duty-free treatment is not to apply 
to a number of special-purpose motor 
vehicles; these would include electric trolley 
buses, three-wheeled vehicles, trailers ac- 
companying truck tractors, and motor vehi- 
cles specially constructed and equipped to 
perform special services or functions (such 
as, but not limited to, fire engines, mobile 
cranes, wreckers, concrete mixers, and mobile 
clinics, and chassis for the foregoing) . Sec- 
ond, duty-free treatment is not to apply to 
replacement parts, but only to parts (fabri- 
cated components) for use as original equip- 
ment in the manufacture of the identified 
motor vehicles. Trailers, tires, and tubes are 


The text of the agreement is set forth in 
appendix C. 

The “motor vehicles specially constructed 
and equipped to perform special services or 
functions” are covered by item 692.15 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States. 
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specifically excluded. Third, the products 
of Canada will have to meet specified con- 
tent requirements in order to qualify for 
free entry into the United States. These 
requirements will set maximum limits on 
the permitted content of materials produced 
in third countries; i.e., in countries other 
than Canada and the United States. For 
any article, the measure of such content will 
be the percentage that the aggregate value 
of such imported materials contained there- 
in is to the appraised customs value of the 
article on entry into the United States. The 
maximum permitted foreign content for var- 
ious articles will be as follows: 


Motor vehicles: Percent 
Until January 1, 1968———— - 60 
January 1, 1968, and after 50 
Chassis and parts 50 


Motor vehicles produced in Canada by the 
big three, American Motors, and Studebaker 
would, of course, qualify for free entry into 
the United States under the above content 
provisions. According to some press reports, 
Volvos now produced in Canada would also 
qualify, as perhaps would the Peugeots and 
Renaults to be assembled in Canada in the 
near future. Any foreign motor vehicle pro- 
ducer considering the establishment of a 
plant in Canada to export motor vehicles 
duty-free to the United States would have 
to weigh the effects, among other factors, of 
the content requirements and the United 
States import duty. If the United States im- 
port duty should be reduced to 314 percent 
ad valorem on passenger cars as a result of 
the current negotiations under the Kennedy 
round, any advantage to be gained by estab- 
lishing a plant in Canada for the purpose of 
supplying cars to the United States market 
would appear to be small. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CANADA UNDER THE 
AGREEMENT 


The automotive agreement would obligate 
Canada to accord duty-free treatment to 
imports of United States motor vehicles and 
to parts of United States manufacture when 
imported for use as original equipment in 
motor vehicles to be produced in Canada. 
The Government of Canada has already taken 
the action it apparently deems necessary in 
order to meet these obligations. On Jan- 
uary 16, 1965, it issued two orders-in-council,* 
both to take effect 2 days later. One order 
established limited duty-free entry of motor 
vehicles and original equipment parts there- 
for; the other established the customs regu- 
lations pertinent to the administration of 
these tariff provisions. The Government of 
Canada announced that it was taking this 
immediate action in order to provide con- 
tinuity with “the present automotive plan” 
(i.e, the 1963 tariff rebate plan) and to 
enable Canadian producers to proceed with 
expansion plans, The Canadian Parliament 
must still approve the agreement, however, 
before it comes definitely into force. 

Like the United States obligations, the ob- 
ligations of Canada under the agreement to 
accord duty-free entry are limited in various 
respects. Canada will not be obliged to ac- 
cord duty-free entry to a number of special- 
purpose motor vehicles, to replacement parts, 
or to tires and tubes, 

The agreement does not contain specific 
content requirements that U.S. motor ve- 
hicles and original equipment parts would 
have to meet to qualify for free entry into 
Canada. On the other hand, it does restrict 
the right to import motor vehicles and orig- 
inal equipment parts into Canada free of 
duty to Canadian manufacturers of motor 
vehicles. For this purpose, the types of mo- 
tor vehicles covered by the agreement are 
divided into three classes; namely, automo- 


* Canadian port of entry, exclusive of land- 
ing cost and Canadian duty. 
P. C. 1965-99 and P.C. 1965-100. 
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biles, buses, and specified commercial ve- 
hicles.* 

In order to obtain the right to duty-free 
entry into Canada for a given class of motor 
vehicles and original equipment parts there- 
for, a Canadian producer of motor vehicles 
of that class must meet three criteria set 
forth in annex A of the agreement: 

1. The Canadian concern must have pro- 
duced motor vehicles of that class in each 
quarter of the base year (i.e., the 1964 model 
year,* August 1963-July 1964); and in any 
subsequent model year— 

2. The ratio of the net sales value* of the 
vehicles of that class produced by it to the 
net sales value of all vehicles of that class 
sold by it for consumption in Canada must 
be at least equal to its mding ratio 
for the base year (but no less than 75 to 
100); and 

3. The “Canadian value added” * of the ve- 
hicles of that class produced by it must be 
at least equal to the Canadian value added 
of its output of such vehicles in the base 
year. 

A more extensive analysis of the probable 
effect of these provisions will be given in a 
later section; however, four brief comments 
may be helpful here. 

1. The criteria would limit duty-free entry 
rights to presently established manufactur- 
ers of motor vehicles in Canada. The Ca- 
nadian Government has reserved some rights 
to designate “nonqualified” producers as 
having rights to duty-free entry (annex A, 3). 

2. The criteria would require a producer to 
manufacture vehicles of a given class to 
qualify for free entry of motor vehicles of 
that class and original equipment parts 
therefor; another provision, however, will ap- 
parently permit the Canadian Government 
to designate a manufacturer of vehicles of 
one class to be entitled to import vehicles 
of another class and original equipment 
parts therefor (annex A, 3). 

3. For each of the big three producers in 
Canada, the base-year ratio of the net sales 
value of their automobile production to that 
of their sales for consumption in Canada 
probably is in the neighborhood of 95 to 100. 

4. The Canadian value added of the auto- 
motive production by each of the big three 
in Canada in the base year probably was 
equivalent to about 60 percent of the net 
sales value of those automobiles. This cir- 
cumstance resulted from the Commonwealth 
content provisions of the Canadian tariff 
schedule which required that about this per- 
centage of Canadian content would have to 
be maintained by each to permit free entry 
of certain motor vehicle parts under the 
Canadian tariff. 


COLLATERAL COMMITMENTS BY CANADIAN 
MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
As noted earlier, both United States and 

Canadian Government officials have indi- 

cated that the automotive agreement was ac- 

companied by a series of collateral commit- 
ments made by the individual Canadian 
motor vehicle producers to the Canadian 


Motor trucks, motor truck chassis, ambu- 
lances or chassis therefor, and hearses or 
chassis therefor. 

For convenience, the 12-month period 
from Aug. 1 of one year through July 31 
of the subsequent year will be referred to 
herein as a “model year,“ and the year given 
will be the year in which the model year 
terminates. 

The term “net sales value” is approxi- 
mately equivalent to the manufacturer's sell- 
ing price. 

The term “Canadian value added” is in- 
tended to measure the value of Canadian 
materials, services, labor, and capital in any 
article. It is about equivalent to the manu- 
facturer's selling price less the cost of im- 
ported materials and parts contained therein. 
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Government. These commitments have 
been variously referred to as “agreements,” 
“assurances,” “guarantees,” or undertak- 
ings.” Their terms have not been made pub- 
lic. The Tariff Commission has neither seen 
copies of them nor been informed of the de- 
tails of their content. From official and 
nonofficial press releases and public state- 
ments, however, it is possible to deduce the 
general character of such commitments. 

The Canadian motor vehicle producers ap- 
parently have each made two commitments 
to the Canadian Government, as follows: 

1, Each producer has agreed that, to the 
extent its annual sales of motor vehicles in 
Canada increase above those in the base year, 
it will increase the Canadian value added of 
its Canadian production by an agreed per- 
centage. While the percentage may vary 
from class to class of motor vehicle, or pos- 
sibly from producer to producer, it apparently 
averages 58 percent for all Canadian pro- 
ducers. Ron W. Todgham, president of Chry- 
sler Canada Ltd., has announced that it is 
60 percent for his company. 

2. In addition to any increased Canadian 
output of motor vehicles and parts called for 
by the above commitment, each producer has 
agreed to increase his annual production of 
motor vehicles and parts (presumably, Cana- 
dian value added) by a stated amount by the 
1968 model year—the amounts for all com- 
panies aggregating $241 million. 

Although the above description is believed 
to indicate the general character of the col- 
lateral commitments, many details relating 
thereto are not known to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, For example, the relationship between 
these collateral commitments and the right 
of all Canadian producers, to enter motor 
vehicles and original equipment parts free of 
duty under the agreement is not known. 
Would a Canadian motor vehicle producer 
qualify for free-entry rights under the agree- 
ment if he met only the criteria established 
by the agreement and failed to meet his col- 
lateral commitments? Would the Canadian 
Government, in that event, attempt to re- 
quire fulfillment of the collateral commit- 
ments by other approaches? It is also not 
known whether every Canadian motor vehicle 
producer has made collateral commitments. 

When the Canadian Government unilat- 
erally issued its motor vehicle tariff regula- 
tions in mid-January, it announced that 16 
Canadian companies had qualified at that 
time for free-entry rights (appendix F). 
The big three, American Motors, Studebaker, 
and Kaiser Jeep were among them; Interna- 
tional Harvester apparently qualified at a 
later date. The producers of Volvo, as well 
as of Renault and Peugeot, have not quali- 
fied, but may attempt to do so. 


PROBABLE ECONOMIC EFFECT 


For purposes of economic analysis, the 
United States-Canadian automotive agree- 
ment and the collateral commitments made 
by the Canadian motor vehicle manufactur- 
ers must be considered together. Moreover, 
in the absence of detailed knowledge about 
the character and scope of the collateral 
commitments, any analysis of the probable 
economic effect of the agreement and col- 
lateral commitments can be made only in 
general terms. This circumstance might well 
prevail even if the terms of the collateral 
commitments were now available, because 
the economic issues involved are highly com- 
plex, and because the alternatives available 
to corporate management under the agree- 
ment apparently leave considerable room for 
discretion. Nevertheless, some observations 
regarding the probable economic effect of 
the agreement and collateral commitments 
can be made. 

If the automotive agreement and the col- 
lateral commitments are carried out, Ca- 
nadian production of automotive products 
will increase sharply in the 1965-68 model 
years. The increased output will almost cer- 
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tainly occur in both the assembly of vehi- 
cles and the production of parts. By the 
1968 model year, the Canadian share of 
North American automotive production will 
have grown significantly (though it will still 
be small), and the United States share will 
have declined commensurately. Moreover, 
by that model year, Canadian output—in 
terms of “Canadian value added”—will prob- 
ably be materially larger than it would have 
been as a result of the preagreement level 
of Canadian tariff protection alone, On the 
other hand, it will perhaps not be much 
larger than it would have been if the 1963 
Canadian tariff rebate plan had continued 
in force. 

The big three motor vehicle producers must 
continue to produce in Canada at a mini- 
mum about the same number of automobiles 
as they sell there if they are to obtain duty- 
free entry rights under the agreement. Duty- 
free treatment is to be accorded a motor 
vehicle manufacturer only if the ratio of 
the net sales value of its Canadian produc- 
tion to that of its Canadian sales of motor ve- 
hicles in any model year is at least equal 
that of the base year. The official base-year 
ratios for Chrysler, Ford, and General Motors 
are not known, but most observers have 
judged them to be about 95 to 100. Hence, 
to the extent that their sales of motor ve- 
hicles in Canada increase, their assembly 
of motor vehicles will—at the minimum— 
have to increase about proportionately. 
Some of the smaller motor vehicle manu- 
facturers may have had lesser ratios than 
95 to 100 in the base year, but the ratio of 
their output to sales in model years subse- 
quent to the base year must equal at least 
75 to 100. 

The Canadian motor vehicle producers ap- 
pear to have assumed three obligations re- 
garding the Canadian value added of their 
output of motor vehicles and parts. The 
provisions relating to these obligations have 
been described in the previous section of this 
report. Taking the industry as a whole, the 
Canadian motor vehicle producers appear to 
have agreed that the Canadian value added 
of their automotive production in the 1968 
model year will be equal to that of the base 
year, plus an amount equal to about 60 per- 
cent of the value of their increased sales of 
motor vehicles in Canada, plus $241 million.“ 

The attainment of such an increase in 
Canadian value added would, of course, re- 
quire a major expansion of Canadian auto- 
motive production in the immediate future. 
The commitment to expand annual Cana- 
dian production by $241 million by the 1968 
model year would alone require an increase 
of about a third over output in 1964. Then, 
assuming even a 5-percent annual increase 
in sales of motor vehicles in Canada by the 
Canadian producers, they would be obliged 
by 1968 to increase the Canadian value added 
of their annual output by approximately $150 
million.” Taken together, the two commit- 
ments would require that the Canadian con- 
tent of the automotive output by the Cana- 
dian motor vehicle producers in the 1968 
model year would be about 50 percent larger 
than in the base year (1964). 

An increase in Canadian automotive pro- 
duction of the magnitude set forth above 
would result in Canada having an increased 
share, and the United States a decreased 
share, of North American automotive pro- 
duction. In recent years, Canadian automo- 
tive output—Canadian value added—has ac- 
counted for about 4 percent of the combined 
United States-Canadian production. On the 
basis of conservative estimates of the growth 
of United States and Canadian automotive 
production through the 1968 model year and 
taking account of the required increase in 


* Equivalent to $260 million in Canadian 
dollars. 

10 Equivalent to $160 million in Canadian 
doliars. 
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Canadian output, the Canadian value added 
of Canada’s production would account for 
over 6 percent of the value of North Ameri- 
can automotive production in the 1968 model 
year. This objective of the agreement and 
the collateral commitments has been recog- 
nized by the Canadian Government. A press 
release by the Canadian Department of In- 
dustry states: “Whereas Canada now pro- 
duces some 4 percent of total North Ameri- 
can automotive production, it consumes 
about 7.5 percent. As a result of the new 
(automotive) program, Canada should be 
producing a substantially larger share of the 
total North American output by the time 
vehicles for the 1968 model year are on the 
road.“ u 

Assuming that Canadian import controls 
on motor vehicle and parts were restricted to 
the preagreement Canadian tariff provisions 
(i.e., assuming the absence of the automotive 
agreement, as well as any Canadian pro- 
grams such as the 1963 tariff rebate plan), 
Canadian production of motor vehicles and 
parts in the next 3 or 4 model years would 
undoubtedly increase far less than is antici- 
pated under the automotive agreement and 
the collateral commitments. Under the 
protection afforded by the rates of duty, the 
“made in Canada” provisions, and the Com- 
monwealth content requirements of the 
Canadian tariff, the Canadian motor vehicle 
industry had generally adjusted to a 60-40 
ratio of Canadian value added to yalue of 
imported United States parts. By and large, 
nearly all of the American-type motor ve- 
hicles sold in Canada were assembled there 
(about 40 percent of their value being United 
States parts); few motor vehicles were ex- 
ported either to the United States or other 
countries, and few American-type motor ve- 
hicles were imported from the United States. 
Canadian production of motor vehicles grew 
about commensurately with increased sales 
of American-type motor vehicles in Canada. 
If the tariff were to afford the only protec- 
tion to the Canadian automotive industry, 
these circumstances would probably continue 
to prevail in the foreseeable future. Assum- 
ing, as earlier, that sales of American-type 
motor vehicles in Canada would increase by 
5 percent annually between now and the 1968 
model year, Canadian production of auto- 
motive products—Canadian value added— 
would probably under such tariff protection 
alone be roughly $150 million larger in the 
1968 model year than in the 1964 model year. 
Thus, the increase in Canadian value added 
that apparently will result from the auto- 
motive agreement and collateral commit- 
ments—estimated above at about $390 mil- 
lion—will be 2½ times that which would re- 
sult from a policy of continuing the 1964 
level of tariff protection alone. 

A different result is obtained, however, 
if one were to compare the probable effect 
of the automotive agreement and collateral 
commitments on Canadian automotive pro- 
duction against that which was expected to 
occur as a result of the 1963 duty rebate plan. 
The rebate plan did not disturb the regular 
protection afforded by the Canadian tariff. 
Therefore, the increase in annual Canadian 
production from the 1964 to the 1968 model 
year resulting from such tariff protection 
would have occurred even if the rebate plan 
were in effect. This increase is estimated 
above—under stated assumptions—as rough- 
ly $150 million. The Canadian Minister of 
Industry estimated that the tariff rebate 
plan, in the initial 3 years of its existence, 
would result in increased Canadian auto- 
motive production (and exports) of $140 to 
$185 million Taking the midpoint of this 
estimate, the combined effect of the two 


u “Automotive Program Outline,” news re- 
lease, Department of Industry, Ottawa, Jan. 
15, 1965. 

* Equivalent to $150 to $200 million: in 
Canadian dollars. 
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policies might have been to increase annual 
Canadian automotive production by about 
$310 million in the period concerned. This 
amount would be less than that ($390 mil- 
lion) roughly gaged as the effect of the 
automotive agreement and collateral com- 
mitments. 

The Canadian motor vehicles manufac- 
turers might by several means attain the 
increase in Canadian automotive output to 
which they would be committed by the au- 
tomotive agreement and collateral commit- 
ments. The decision by each of the pro- 
ducers as to the means to be used will re- 
flect an intricate complex of production, 
marketing, financial, institutional, govern- 
mental, and other factors. It obviously is 
neither feasible nor advisable to suggest here 
which avenues the Canadian producers (or, 
more realistically, the international enter- 
prises of which they are part) will follow. 
In broad perspective, however, it would seem 
likely that a substantial share of the required 
increase in Canadian automotive output 
must be exported to foreign markets—either 
to the United States or third countries. 

In terms of the broad perspective, the 
necessary increase in Canadian value added 
must be attained by one of two methods— 
(1) expanding motor vehicle assembly oper- 
ations or (2) expanding production of motor 
vehicle parts. 

Some sources, notably the Bladen plan re- 
port, as well as some public comment since 
the United States-Canadian automotive 
agreement was announced, suggest that the 
Canadian motor vehicle producers can attain 
economies of scale about as readily in vehicle 
assembly as in any of the processes involved 
in producing motor vehicles. If true, the 
Canadian producers could increase the Cana- 
dian value added of their automotive output 
at the least cost disadvantage by expanding 
assembly operations for complete vehicles 
while importing parts from the United States. 
One independent Canadian parts producer, 
citing reduced orders from Chrysler of Can- 
ada, has stated that this is what the big 
three intend to don Under the agreement, 
the big three are required, of course, to 
assemble in Canada about the equivalent 
number of cars that they sell there, and the 
Canadian value added of the assembly opera- 
tion is needed to count toward their commit- 
ment to maintain the same absolute amount 
of Canadian value added as in the base year 
plus the equivalent of 60 percent of the value 
of any increased sales of motor vehicles in 
Canada. Hence, if they choose to expand 
vehicle assembly operations in Canada to 
meet the other Canadian value added com- 
mitments, the assembled vehicles would have 
to be exported. Indeed, recent press reports 
indicate that Ford has actually to ex- 
port cars to the United States and that 
Chrysler is planning to do so. But such ex- 
portation of vehicles may well raise pricing 
problems. The companies could scarcely 
sell vehicles to dealers in the United States 
or other foreign countries (at least outside 
the Commonwealth) at Canadian prices, for 
similar vehicles would be available from the 
United States at lower prices. But if they 
exported at the equivalent of the United 
States price, which would be lower than the 
price in Canada, the antidumping laws of 
the respective countries might come into 
play. In this context, it may be noted that 
on April 7, 1965, the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada announced that he would investigate 
reports that Canadian-built cars are being 
sold for less in the United States than in 
Canada.“ 

If the Canadian companies choose to at- 
tain the necessary increase in Canadian value 


13 The Canadian parts producer is Ingersoll 
Machine & Tool Co., a manufacturer of steer- 
ing gear assemblies. Toronto Star, Mar. 10, 
1965; The Globe & Mail (Toronto), Mar. 24, 
1965. 

The Washington Post, Apr. 8, 1985. 
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added by expanding their production of mo- 
tor vehicle parts in Canada, the parts pro- 
duced must either replace imported parts in 


Canadian motor vehicle production has been 
burdened by the Canadian tariff’s Common- 
wealth content requirement, which has ne- 
cessitated extensive use of Canadian parts 
that were higher cost than imported United 
States parts. The Canadian value added re- 
quirements of the agreement in effect con- 
tinue the tariff’s content requirements. The 
parts and assemblies that are now imported 
from the United States probably are those 
in which Canadian producers have the great- 
est cost disadvantage relative to the United 
States. Hence, a replacement of these im- 
ported parts by newly produced Canadian 
parts would serve to increase the cost of 
Canadian motor vehicles, already high rela- 
tive to United States costs. Therefore, the 
Canadian producer presumably would seek 
to produce parts that it could export. From 
the standpoint of the “Big Three” and others 
as international enterprises, however, it 
would probably matter little whether a high- 
cost Canadian part (which had to be pro- 
duced to meet Canadian value added com- 
mitments) replaced a United States part in 
an automobile assembled in Canada or one 
assembled in the United States. The ne- 
cessity for using the high-cost part would 
increase the international concern’s costs, 
which, up to a point, it should be noted, 
would be offset by the savings in United 
States and Canadian import duties accorded 
by the agreement. The rationalization of 
United States and Canadian parts produc- 
tion, by introducing economies of scale in 
the Canadian production, would reduce Ca- 
nadian costs, and might in time result in a 
narrowing of the margin between United 
States and Canadian motor vehicle prices, 
Whether or not it accords with the economies 
of rationalization, however, the agreement 
and collateral commitments require that an 
increased share of North American automo- 
tive production be in Canada, 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS TRADE 
ACT 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965, 
H.R. 9042, is scheduled for floor action 
on Tuesday, August 31. This bill is to 
carry out the agreement President John- 
son and Prime Minister Pearson of Can- 
ada signed in January of this year to 
open the way toward free trade in auto- 
mobiles and automotive products be- 
tween the two countries. 

The President correctly described the 
agreement as “historic” since it is the 
first occasion on which the United States 
and Canada have agreed to establish a 
North American market in a major cate- 
gory of trade—in fact the greatest single 
category of trade between them. 

The editorial response to this historic 
agreement was overwhelmingly favorable 
and widespread. Under unanimous con- 
sent I place several of them in the 
RECORD. 

The agreement has now been in effect 
for over 7 months, subject to the action 
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of the Congress on this bill. The very 
beneficial effect of the agreement on the 
automotive products industry during 
that period was summarized by the busi- 
ness and financial correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, David R. 
Francis, in an article of August 19. I 
insert that article in the Recorp also: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 19, 1965] 
CANADIAN-UNITED STATES AUTO AGREEMENT 
SENDS MODEL SALES SPIRALING 
(By David R. Francis) 

New YorRK.—Though not yet approved by 
Congress, the agreement between the United 
States and Canada to eliminate tariffs on 
new vehicles and original equipment parts 
has already had a major effect on trade. 

American shipments of car parts to Canada 
have soared from about $600 million last year 
to an annual rate of around $1.1 billion in 
the first half of this year. 

Canada’s exports of parts to the United 
States have also climbed rapidly, though they 
are much smaller than the reverse flow. 

The auto pact was signed January 16 by 
President Johnson and Canadian Prime Min- 
ister Lester B. Pearson. 

Two days later Canada dropped its tariff. 

DUTY-FREE BASIS 

The administration also entered Canadian- 
made vehicles and parts on a duty-free 
bonded basis. Should Congress not pass the 
necessary legislation retroactive to January 
18, the Canadian firms would have to pay the 
duties. 

The sharp growth in parts exports to Can- 
ada may ease passage of the legislation, it is 
felt. 

Some independent parts makers who were 
hostile to the deal for fear of being hurt by 
cheaper Canadian imports have now moved 
to a position of neutrality. 

The bill has been reported out favorably 
by the House Ways and Means Committee. 
It is now awaiting a rule which would bar 
amendments from the Rules Committee. It 
may come this week. 

The Canadian and American auto indus- 
tries are already heavily integrated. More 
than 90 percent of the automobiles sold in 
Canada are made by subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can firms. 

SUBSIDIARIES SET UP 

In the parts field, some American firms 
have moved to establish subsidiaries in 
Canada. They hope to take advantage of 
the new “common market,” with lower 
wages in Canada, and a more rapid growth 
in the parts business in Canada than here. 

Also it is hoped the agreement will ra- 
tionalize production in both countries and 
particularly in Canada. 

Production of cars and trucks in Canada 
is much smaller, at about 800,000 a year, 
than the U.S. production of 8,800,000. 

The low volume in Canada has made pro- 
duction relatively inefficient and expensive. 

Ford of Canada, for instance, manufac- 
tures around 60 models, with total produc- 
tion at only about 120,000. Any of the Big 
Three auto firms in the States would con- 
sider such a short run uneconomic. 

Under the new trade agreement Canadian 
firms will concentrate their production on 
fewer models, thereby extending their pro- 
duction runs. Some of these will be shipped 
to the United States and other models will 
be imported. 

This spring Ford of Canada test-shipped 
some 400 cars a month to the Buffalo area 
to see if Canadian-made cars would sell in 
this country. They did. 

PRICE EFFORT MINIMAL 

Canada hopes to benefit from the deal by 

lower car prices and increased production 


and employment in Canada. 
These may not come for some time. 
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When and if the agreement is approved by 
Congress, the United States will have to ask 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
for a waiver of its requirement that all other 
member nations receive the same break on 
tariff concessions as any nation is given—in 
this case Canada. 

The administration considers this admitted 
violation of the “most favored nation” 
(MFN) principal purely technical. Because 
the Canadian auto market is so small rela- 
tively to the American, the effect on prices 
here will be minimal. 

European or Japanese carmakers will suf- 
fer no damage here, it is argued, since the 
American market price for autos means more 
to them than the small American tariffs of 
from 6 to 834 percent. 


GATT POSITION? 


Canada is not in violation of the MFN 
principle, because it has offered the same 
tariff free auto and auto parts entry to any 
country on the same terms as offered to the 
United States. 

However, Canada also knew full well that 
no foreign car manufacturer, outside of 
the United States, would be likely to meet 
the terms. These terms are such that a firm 
might have to invest many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to meet them. 

If GATT does not approve the pact, it is 
likely that the United States will “live in 
sin,” as one Official noted. It would be hard 
for any foreign country to prove damages 
and thus win the right to retaliate. 

From the American viewpoint, the deal has 
the advantage of maintaining access to the 
growing Canadian market for the United 
States exports of cars and parts. 

Canada has insisted that in the produc- 
tion of cars in Canada, 60 percent of “added 
value” be Canadian. This is modest in com- 
parison to requirements the Australian, 
South African, and Mexican Governments 
impose on American auto subsidiaries. 
[From the Detroit (Mich.) News, Jan. 18, 

1965] 


A Pree TRADE SIGNPOST 


The American-Canadian agreement for free 
trade in autos and auto parts is historic. 

It does not follow, however, that because 
this is a first foot in the free trade door that 
both nations are going to zip merrily along 
into a customs union or a common market in 
the style of the six in Europe. That has long 
been a dream of forward-looking people in 
both nations. But when attempts have been 
made previously to bring the dream to reality 
the deal was botched and national differences 
were exacerbated rather than composed. 

It doesn’t need a crystal ball to forecast 
that in some quarters there will be screams 
over the agreement signed by President John- 
son and Prime Minister Pearson on the banks 
of the Pedernales, a pact still subject to con- 
gressional approval. 

Some sections of the auto industry will be 
hurt and some workers are going to protest. 
But the real competitors in the business will 
welcome the pact and it’s the noncompetitive 
who will be miffed that their tariff cushion 
has been whisked away. 

Among the consequences that will flow 
from the agreement is that the auto industry 
in both nations will be able to rationalize 
itself, encouraging production in response to 
market, labor, and other factors. 

Today some American-made autos include 
Canadian-made parts. Some Canadian-as- 
sembled cars use American-made parts. The 
intricacies of coping with the tariff situation 
has given producers a headache. And what 


has made it more pointless has been that 90 
percent of Canadian car production comes 
from concerns that are American subsidiaries. 

Without tariffs, the price for Canadians of 
cars made in Canada will drop to meet the 
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price of tariff-free imported cars from the 
United States. This will open up a market, 
both in Canada and here, for Canadian 
makers. Production will be boosted and this 
will have a beneficial effect on Canadian in- 
dustry generally. 

The deal will be of material help to Can- 
ada in its chronic trade deficit with this 
country. A major part of that deficit has 
been in the intertrading and supply of cars 
and parts. 

American auto parts makers will benefit, 
also. They were selling more to Canada than 
Canada could sell to us, so 2 years ago Can- 
ada granted its automakers a duty remis- 
sion—or subsidy—to promote export of 
parts to the United States. Those exports 
rose quickly from $8 million annually to 
$60 million last year. This year they may 
have headed for the $200 million mark. 

American auto parts makers were angry— 
“Canadians stealing jobs from American 
workers”—was the least of their complaints. 
That Canadian duty remission will be wiped 
out by the new pact. 

It is true that some workers here will fret 
because average Canadian wages in the in- 
dustry are 25 percent lower than in the 
United States. But “sweated labor” is an old 
cry and it’s stretching the protest too far 
to suggest that what we used to say of 
Japanese sweatshops is applicable to Cana- 
dian auto plants. 

It’s always good when Americans and Ca- 
nadians can work together with a meshing 
of interests and a common dream for the 
future. This “Little Common Market” deal 
makes the dream a reality in just one field. 
It could be a signpost, however, in a broader 
sphere of common interests. 


From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 18, 1965] 
CAR AGREEMENT 


The United States-Canadian agreement on 
practically free trade in automobiles is a 
model of the way good neighbors ought to 
behave. There will be Canadians who re- 
gret anything likely to increase highway and 
midtown traffic congestion in the big Ca- 
nadian cities, but the economic upbeat in 
both counries will be considerable. Cana- 
dians are at the peak of an affluence com- 
paring favorably with that of the United 
States. Yet their domestic motor industry 
has been held down by high parts and ma- 
terial prices and restricted production vol- 
ume while the Canadian tariff has made 
American cars dear. 

Now the 17.5 percent tariff on American 
imports will come off. So will the lower 
American tariff on Canadian cars. Various 
other Canadian devices to protect the domes- 
tic industry will lose their rationale and dis- 
appear. Up to 60,000 new jobs can open up 
in the Canadian industry, much of which 
consists of American-owned subsidiaries. 
Some observers even see the car agree- 
ment—in effect as of now in Canada, but 
still to be ratified by the American Con- 

as a long step toward a United 
States-Canada customs union. 

Some points of discussion remain, how- 
ever, and may well have been touched on 
in the Johnson-Pearson conversations this 
weekend. The interest equalization tax ex- 
empts Canadian borrowers and heavy bond 
sales from north of the border are one of the 
elements that boosted the American pay- 
ments deficit in the last quarter of 1964, 
American producers of zinc and lead, of oil, 
natural gas and timber never stop pushing 
for restrictions on Canadian imports of the 
same. And it is by no means certain that 
Canadian and American bargainers in the 
forthcoming GATT sessions will invariably 
concur. Still, autos are almost the symbolic 
North American industry and neighbors 
which can agree on cars are better prepared 
to tackle other differences. 
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From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, Jan. 18, 
1965] 
COMMON MARKET In CARS 

The tarif agreement on automobiles and 
parts which the United States and Canada 
signed Saturday sets up a limited common 
market between the two countries on an 
important item of trade. The idea should 
be extended. 

The new agreement, which applies only 
at the manufacturers’ level, will mean bet- 
ter integration between the United States 
and Canadian auto industries (which al- 
ready have a great deal of interlocking own- 
ership), will lower production costs (par- 
ticularly in Canada), and will eventually 
have a beneficial effect for consumers. 

More important, however, the treaty fore- 
stalled what could have been an unpleasant 
and costly trade war. In 1962 Canada adopt- 
ed a rebate plan under which the Canadian 
tarif on U.S. auto parts was rebated to any 
company that increased its parts exports 
to the United States. American producers 
promptly denounced this as a subsidy, and 
it appeared that under U.S. law our Gov- 
ernnient would have to introduce a counter- 
vailing duty. 

Now, of course, the rebate plan will be 
dropped along with Canada’s 17 percent 
tariff and our 6.5 percent tariff. Both coun- 
tries will gain and the auto industry should 
expand its sales in both places. Some em- 
ployment shifts will be necessary, but em- 
ployment in general will be helped. 

The U.S. part of the bargain will have 
to be ratified by Congress in the form of a 
special bill, but in view of the strong back- 
ing which the agreement has gotten from 
both industry and labor, there should be no 
holdup at that stage. 

Indeed, Congress might press the admin- 
istration to study the possibility of similar 
agreements in other fields. Last spring 
cabinet-level talks were held on joint Cana- 
dian-United States economic problems. 
Many people hoped that these talks would 
lead to the establishment of a common 
market between the two countries with all 
duties dropped. Nothing of the kind de- 
veloped then, but the new automobile agree- 
ment is an important step in that direction. 

Canada and the United States have been 
drifting closer both in economic and po- 
litical interest. The trend should be en- 
couraged. 


From the Denver (Colo.) Post, Jan. 29, 1965) 


STEP TOWARD UNITED STATES-CANADA 
COMMON MART 


American and Canadian officials are justi- 
fiably elated over the possibilities opened by 
the recently concluded trade pact between 
the two countries. Some are even talking of 
a small Common Market involving Wash- 
ington and Ottawa. 

The new trade agreement—signed by Pres- 
ident Johnson and Canadian Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson—eliminates tariffs at the 
manufacturer level on new motor vehicles 
and all original parts except tires and tubes, 

Under the pact, Canada waives its 17.5-per- 
cent duty on U.S. passenger cars, trucks, and 
buses, and duties of up to 25 percent on orig- 
inal parts. In turn—if Congress approves— 
the United States will waive its 6.5- to 8.5- 
percent tariffs on the same Canadian prod- 
ucts. Overall, the accord would remove 
duties on about $700 million of trade—nearly 
10 percent of the annual $8 billion of com- 
merce between the two countries. 

The Johnson administration is seeking to 
make the agreement retroactive to January, 
following congressional approval. And the 
big U.S. auto firms, which control most of 
Canada’s auto industry, are firmly behind 
such a move. 

The only stumbling block remaining is the 
opposition of the United Auto Workers Union, 
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which opposes the pact unless it contains 
guarantees for any workers laid off as a result 
of the agreement. 

We hope the two governments, in coopera- 
tion with the auto companies, can give the 
UAW some such assurance—and in the light 
of the current prosperity the auto industry 
is enjoying except that this will be done. 

While the auto industry is particularly 
suited for free trade, there is no reason why 
American and Canadian officials cannot ex- 
plore further ways of easing trade barriers 
involving other key industries. 

The result then could well be a new United 
States-Canadian Common Market that could 
reap enormous benefits for both countries— 
in the realm of good will as well as trade. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Jan. 
19, 1965] 


Economic War BEGINS To WANE 


President Johnson and Canadian Prime 
Minister Lester B. Pearson signed an agree- 
ment on Saturday to eliminate tariffs on the 
manufacture of new automobiles and original 


parts. 

This new pact, which took almost a year 
of negotiations, will have far-reaching effects 
on the auto industry and resolve a diplo- 
matically loaded snarl between the two 
countries brought on by a rebate p: 
initiated by Canada in 1962. Under this 
program, the Ottawa government rebated 
duty charges paid by Canadian automobile 
companies on imported equipment if they 
increased their exports of other parts to 
the United States. 

Automobiles cost the Canadian carbuyer 
about 18 percent more than an American 
consumer paid. The Canadian duty fee on 
imported cars was 17.5 percent and up to 
25 percent on auto parts; the U.S. tariff, 6.5 
percent on vehicles and 8.5 percent on most 
equipment. 

The accord will lead to better integration 
of United States and Canadian automotive 
industries with lower production costs and 
an eventual price reduction to consumers, 
principally to Canadians. 

Canada now abandons any thought of cre- 
ating a distinctively and fully diversified 
auto industry. Instead, it will mesh its in- 
dustry with the United States by specializ- 
ing. The way it will probably work out is 
that American companies, which manufac- 
ture cars in Canada, will confine production 
to fewer models, and import the rest. Or, 
some models will be made exclusively in 
Canada, others in the United States. And 
the same for parts, such as axles, radiators, 
engine blocks, bumpers, and the like. 

The auto industry offers special advan- 
tages for greater economic interdependence 
of Canada with the United States. While it 
is considered politically unfeasible to an- 
ticipate from Canada any wider interest in 
economic union with the United States, the 
new agreement could be a harbinger to elimi- 
nate other artificial barriers to international 
trade and stronger friendship ties between 
the two countries. 

Beginning with the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
of 1817, both countries saw the wisdom of 
removing border fortifications. And for over 
100 years, neither Canada nor the United 
States has felt any necessity to maintain 
military protection along the international 
boundary. 

The only war between the two countries 
was economic. Now that provocation begins 
to wane. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 17, 1965] 
COMMON MARKET AHEAD? 

An important step toward an American- 
Canadian Common Market has been taken 
in the treaty eliminating automobile tariffs 
signed by President Johnson and Prime Min- 
ister Pearson. 
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At the very least, their agreement does 
away with the distorted and wasteful prac- 
tices dictated by the force of economic na- 
tionalism. High tariffs and other barriers 
obliged Canadian auto plants—most of 
which are subsidiaries of American com- 
panies—to undertake small and costly pro- 
duction runs and to manufacture parts 
that could have been bought more cheaply 
in the United States. Now, they will be able 
to follow more rational procedures, with 
benefits in greater stability for the indus- 
try and lower prices for Canadian consum- 
ers. 

In reaching an agreement renouncing na- 
tionalism, the President and Mr. Pearson 
are demonstrating a willingness to work for 
a much broader liberalization of trade be- 
tween their own countries and with the 
rest of the world. The auto treaty is, in 
fact, a trial run for the Kennedy round 
trade negotiations and for a closer economic 
partnership with Canada. 

It will involve adjustment problems as 
production is realined so that each country 
handles what it can do best. The task is 
made easier by the common management 
of many companies, but retraining pro- 
grams supported by public funds will have 
to be established for displaced workers on 
both sides of the border. 

Clearly, continued cooperation will be 
needed to forge closer economic links be- 
tween this country and Canada. Both have 
much to gain from further measures to lib- 
eralize trade and rationalize production, but 
the United States, with its vast preponder- 
ance of economic power, must take care to 
avoid exerting that power in ways that re- 
kindle the flames of Canadian nationalism. 
The path to the Common Market must be 
wide enough for both countries to travel at 
the same pace. 


[From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, 
Jan. 17, 1965] 


Free TRADE ON AUTOS 


President Johnson has said he considers 
the new automobile trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada—signed on a 
picnic table at his Texas ranch—to be his- 
toric. Possibly it is. 

The agreement calls for abolition of Ca- 
nadian and United States tariffs on automo- 
biles and new auto parts plus an American 
commitment to increase the Canadian share 
of the auto industry's output. 

This could benefit consumers and produc- 
ers on both sides of the border. It will put 
the automobile industry on more of a con- 
tinental basis, and assure U.S. auto firms 
of duty-free entry in the Canadian markets. 
(It also will assure auto parts makers in 
Canada of duty-free entry into the American 
market.) 

Sentiment for closer economic ties be- 
tween the two neighboring nations has had 
its ups and downs for years. The first re- 
ciprocal trade treaty was signed 110 years 
ago. Both nations benefited substantially, 
but the United States, angered by Britain's 
sympathy for the Confederate cause, can- 
celed the treaty in 1866. 

Another reciprocity agreement was signed 
in 1911, but was rejected in Canada when 
the Conservatives, then the high tariff party, 
won the Canadian election that year. Some 
U.S. congressional leaders were talking 
openly of trying to annex Canada, and that 
did not help. 

For years the United States and Canada 
have been one another’s best customers. 
Even so, many tariff restrictions persist. The 
agreement, which requires Senate approval 
before it takes effect, could pave the way 
for extension of the free trade concept be- 
tween the two countries. 
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[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
Jan. 17, 1965] 
Cars Across THE BORDER 


The agreement on the elimination (under 
certain specified conditions) of tariffs on 
automobiles and parts which Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson and President Johnson signed 
yesterday is an excellent example of how 
to approach Canadian-American differences. 
It will serve both nations, and damage 
neither; wiping out some odd economic 
anomalies, it will restore commonsense to a 
major North American industry. 

Canada has maintained a stiff tariff on 
automobile imports from the United States. 
This was justified by the argument that 
Canada wanted to foster its own automobile 
production—which was done. But the 
plants were almost exclusively subsidiaries 
of American firms. Canada paid consider- 
ably more for the same kind of car that sold 
south of the border—and most of the differ- 
ence went to the Canadian Government. 

Eliminating tariffs at this point will not 
eliminate Canadian production, or affect 
Canadian or American employment—except 
possibly for some temporary adjustments. 
The manufacturers will be able to employ 
plant and labor on both sides of the line 
more efficiently, instead of duplicating their 
efforts over an arbitrary tariff wall. 

This agreement, which (on the American 
side) must still await congressional action, 
does not go to the roots of Canadian objec- 
tions to the preponderant influence of Amer- 
ican capital and management in Canada. 
But it does recognize the facts in one impor- 
tant industry, and end an exchange of tariff 
and rebate reprisals that had been embitter- 
ing trade relations and increasing costs. 

The spirit of the agreement is one which 
both Americans and Canadians must trust 
will prevail in discussions between the two 
neighbors, It offers present practical bene- 
fits—and future hopes. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Jan. 14, 1965] 
TRADE Pacr WITH CANADA AND GREATER 
INTERDEPENDENCE 


Unless a last minute hitch develops, Can- 
ada and the United States will initiate a 
potentially far reaching new free trade agree- 
ment this weekend. President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson are ex- 
pected to give their approval when they 
meet at the Johnson ranch in Texas. 

The agreement calls for abolition of 
Canadian and United States tariffs on auto- 
mobiles and new auto parts plus an American 
industry commitment to ircrease the Cana- 
dian share of its North American output. 
Such a scheme could benefit producers and 
consumers on both sides of the border. It 
would put the auto industry on more of a 
continental basis, assure Canada of a steady 
flow of American orders for autoparts and 
give U.S. auto firms duty free entry into the 
Canadian market. And, if the plan works 
well, it could pave the way for extension 
of the free trade concept into other industrial 
areas. 

Sentiment for closer economic ties between 
the two countries has waxed and waned over 
the years. The first reciprocal trade treaty 
was signed in 1854. Both nations benefited 
substantially, but the United States, agi- 
tated at Canada and Britain for their sym- 
pathy with the Confederate cause during the 
Civil War, nullified the pact in 1866. 

Another reciprocity agreement was negoti- 
ated in 1911 but was rejected in Canada with 
the election of Conservatives, who opposed 
it. The Conservatives got an unintended 
boost from this side of the border when 
House Speaker Champ Clark declared: “We 
are preparing to annex Canada.” 

Although many tariff restrictions still per- 
sist, trade has flourished and the two nations 
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have long been each other’s best customers. 
The proposed auto agreement, which requires 
Senate approval, could strengthen ties be- 
tween the two countries and, hopefully, set 
the stage for even greater interdependence. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) News, Jan. 15, 1965] 
PARTNERS IN TRADE 


The Canadian auto industry consists large- 
ly of subsidiaries of the four major US. 
manufacturers. Accordingly, competition 
between products of the two countries has 
been artificial, made that way by the im- 
position of tariffs for little better reason than 
to satisfy national pride. 

These duties will be removed as a result of 
an agreement signed by President Johnson 
and Prime Minister Pearson, It's time they 
were, since they served only to hinder effi- 
cient production and increase prices. 

The Canadian subsidiaries, for example, 
tried to satisfy demand by turning out as 
many models as American manufacturers. In 
the case of Ford and Chevrolet this meant 
60 separate models a year—and for a market 
that totaled only 700,000 sales in 1964, com- 
pared with nearly 8 million in the States. 
Little wonder then that Canadian cars cost, 
on the average, 18 percent more than U.S. 
counterparts. 

With the tariff removed, Canadian plants 
will produce more of fewer models, shipping 
the excess to the United States and import- 
ing less popular models. 

Even so jealous a guardian of American 
labor interests as Walter Reuther of the UAW 
believes the agreement “will prove to be in 
the best interests of the economies, the con- 
sumers and the workers of both countries.” 

If such hopes are fulfilled, and there seems 
little reason why they should not be, the 
agreement ought to prove a pattern for re- 
moving other trade barriers between the 
United States and Canada. If a tariff-free 
Common Market makes sense for Europe, 
certainly it does for two North American 
neighbors whose basic interests are so closely 
entwined. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
Jan. 18, 1965] 


One Barrier Down 


Overshadowed by the week end’s sad news 
from London concerning Sir Winston 
Churchill was the meeting of Prime Min- 
ister Pearson of Canada and President John- 
son and the signing of a tariff agreement 
that can have far-reaching effect on the 
future of the two countries. 

The agreement ends tariffs on automo- 
biles and parts for production of new motor 
vehicles. 

The money involved is not large by irter- 
national standards. The United States will 
lose an estimated $6 million in revenue an- 
nually. The Canadians are expected to lose 
$40 million. 

For the Canadians the agreement is official 
with Mr. Pearson's signing, but President 
Johnson, who might have ended the tariff 
by executive agreement, chose to ask Con- 
gress for legislation to do away with it. 

Mr. Johnson can have ittle doubt that 
he will get such legislation. The plan is 
designed to lead to better integration of the 
United States and Canadian uto industries 
and a lowering of costs in Canada. 

But something more is involved. The 
auto agreement is seen as one of several 
important steps toward the end of all tariff 
barriers between the United States and Can- 
ada cnd the establishment of a customs 
union. 

Such a goal is not likely to come this year 
or next, but the economic pressures are in 
that direction. 

There are as compelling reasons for a 
North American Common Market as for a 
European one. The industrial machinery 
of the two countries is closely meshed. There 
is much interchange of goods, a great deal 
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of travel. Except for French Canada, there 
is even a common language, an advantage 
which Europe lacks. 

Canada’s internal political troubles should 
not be discounted. There are deep divisions, 
and some observers profess to see as many 
as “five Canadas” pulling against each other 
and holding varying attitudes toward closer 
ties with the United States. There is also 
resentment in some quarters about heavy 
American investment in Canada, and there 
have long been fears that Uncle Sam is 
casually absorbing Canada. 

Such fears may make political union with 
the United States impossible for many years. 
Indeed, such union may never come at all. 
But the trade barriers are dissolving, and 
their complete disappearance is no longer 
a rash prediction. The news about last 
week's auto agreement is one more evidence 
of the trend. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, Jan. 
18, 1965] 
Cars Across THE BORDER 


The agreement between the Chief Execu- 
tives of the United States and Canada ending 
tariffs on the major part of automobile pro- 
duction is in the best tradition of patient 
negotiation, rather than quarreling, across 
the long, unfortiflec border. 

The tariffs on new cars and new car com- 
ponents were uneconomic, in that they forced 
Canadian plants to make relatively small 
mumbers of some parts, at higher costs 
because of the lack of volume. Canadians 
wound up paying about 18 percent more for 
an automobile than it would cost in the 
States. 

An elaborate rebate system inaugurated by 
the Canadian Government to stimulate ex- 
port of Canadian-made parts, was a source 
of friction with the industry which might 
have led to U.S. tariff reprisals, were it not 
for the patience which Washington and 
Ottawa have become accustomed to apply 
toward each other. 

The agreement, which is expected to get 
the necessary congressional approval by early 
spring demonstrates startlingly just how 
interwoven the economies of the two na- 
tions have become. More than 90 percent 
of the cars made in Canada are produced by 
subsidiaries of the big American companies. 
The shipments across the border last year 
had a value of $600 million going to Canada; 
$72 million coming back. 

Economically, it has all been in the family, 
as are so many American-Canadian projects. 
Though the new agreement will be of 
mutual help, Canadians particularly ought 
to welcome it, for it seems to portend 
further expansion of the automobile 
“family’s” activities north of the border. 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Jan. 3, 
1965] 


IMPORTANT PACT 


Both the United States and Canada could 
benefit from an equitable agreement that 
removes tariffs on vehicles and parts moving 
in trade between the two nations. 

A preliminary agreement, subject to ap- 
proval of Congress, to remove the tariffs on 
new vehicles and parts has been signed by 
the heads of the two nations. 

It could lead to more jobs and cheaper cars 
for Canadian people. The United States 
could continue to enhance its world leader- 
ship in vehicle manufacturing. And for 
both nations it could mean solution of a 
mettlesome problem, and greater friendship. 
From the San Francisco (Zalif.) Chronicle, 

Jan. 19, 1965] 
A TARIFF ABOLISHED 

The agreement of the United States and 
Canada to abolish tariffs on new automobiles 
and component parts, announced at the 
L.B.J. ranch last weekend, is an act of ra- 
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tional economic statesmanship that will end 
a longstanding point of friction between the 
two countries. 

Every motormaker in Detroit has ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the agree- 
ment; Walter Reuther has equally expressed 
his approval, and the Canadians are de- 
lighted. Tariff and other barriers have been 
factors in pushing the price of cars in Can- 
ada to about 18 percent above the United 
States price. 

Individuals and retail dealer: will still 
have to pay duties on car imports—17.5 per- 
cent in Canada and 6.5 percent in the United 
States; it is onl, the movement of cars and 
component parts between manufacturers in 
the two countries that is to be made duty 
free. Canada’s abolition of the tariff has al- 
ready gone into effect; that of the United 
States must have th? authorization of Con- 
gress. 

We have an enormous mutual economic 
interest with Canada in the automobile in- 
dustry. In the case of Ford, for example, its 
Canadian organization manufactures 60 dif- 
ferent models. The tariff on component 
parts created a price pressure to build these 
in Canada in relatively small quantities at 
relatively high cost. With no tariff, the 
Canadian subsidiaries of United States com- 
panies will be free to manufacture fewer 
components, but to increase the production 
of those they do make. Some of it they can 
hope to sell in the American market. 

That is the way and the purpose of free 
trade, end it is good to have it working for 
better rel) tions between us and our neigh- 
bor. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Jan. 21, 1965] 
THE NORTH AMERICAN Can 

The automobile tariff agreement between 
Canada and the United States, subject to 
ratification by Congress, is a fine diplomatic 
accomplishment for the administrations of 
Prime Minister Pearson and President John- 
son, but it Is only the first step on a long and 
difficult road. 

If it is ratified by Congress, it should help 
fend off the threat of a trade war between 
our two countries growing out of the fact 
that Canada’s 1 to 12 disadvantage in the 
automotive products trade has been the prin- 
cipal cause of a recent worsening of the 
trade imbalance which for years has plagued 
Ottawa. 

It also offers enormous long-run advan- 
tages to both countries through rationalizing 
a highly illogical division of production in 
the automotive field. Because of tariffs, 
Canadian carmakers, most of which are sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. companies, must produce 
many parts which could be produced cheaper 
in this country or which are wanted in 
quantities too small to be economically 
manufactured there. For the same reason 
they produce an uneconomically large num- 
ber of models to meet Canadian demands— 
Ford of Canada turns out 60 different 
models—which could be reduced by pooling 
US. models with Canadian. 

In consequence, car prices are 18 percent 
higher in Canada than in the United States. 

Making sense out of this nonsense is not 
going to be the work of a day, nor is it going 
to come about without some displacement of 
business ana labor If we are to gain the 
long-term advantages we must be willing to 
accept some short-term sacrifices. The 
United Auto Workers and parts makers in 
the United States will have to see well 
beyond the ends of their noses, and they are 
making sounds of shortsightedness which 
could make trouble for ratification by 
Congress, 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
Jan. 19, 1965] 
FREER TRADE WITH CANADA 


Agreement between President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Lester Pearson on a free trade 
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policy covering the automobile industry in 
this country and Canada ends a controversy 
of several years standing. If the plan works 
out successfully it may also lead to other 
tariff reductions. 

Canada buys more goods from the United 
States than any other nation, and the United 
States likewise is Canada’s best customer. 
American industry also has a big stake in the 
Canadian economy through investments in 
the Dominion’s oil and mineral resources and 
in many of its bigger manufacturing enter- 
prises. Over the years many authorities have 
advocated greater freedom of trade between 
the countries, or even complete abolishment 
of tariffs. Special interests on both sides of 
the border, however, have insisted on pro- 
tection from such wide-open competition, so 
tariffs and most duties have been kept in 
effect on most products. 

The new automotive free trade agreement 
is a breakthrough. For several years Canada 
has felt it was not getting fair treatment in 
this field, contending that its manufacturing 
capabilities were being unduly repressed. 
American automotive exports to Canada 
have been about $600 million a year, while 
Canada’s exports to this country have 
amounted to only about $72 million, with 
somewhat lower labor costs, Canada believes 
its automobile assembly plants and parts 
producers—mainly subsidiaries of parent 
American firms—are entitled to better oppor- 
tunities to compete in the continental 
market. 

The new program results from a volun- 
tary agreement on future production poli- 
cies reached by the American automotive 
industry, its Canadian affiliates, and the Ca- 
nadian Government. The labor unions in- 
volved also have been consulted. The out- 
come is expected to be of benefit in both 
countries. Because of the wide advance 
agreement, no difficulty is expected in get- 
ting Congress to approve the plan. 

As far back as 1854 the two countries had 
a reciprocal trade treaty for mutual benefit. 
The United States nullified this treaty in 
1866 in retaliation against British favors 
shown the Conferedate cause during the Civil 
War. In 1911 another reciprocal trade treaty 
was negotiated, but this time Canada re- 
jected it. A factor was a widely publicized 
declaration by Champ Clark, then Speaker of 
the House in Washington, that We are pre- 
paring to annex Canada.” Since then a 
varied tariff structure has developed dealing 
separately with specific products. 

From a broad, longe-range viewpoint, most 
economists agree that a less restricted flow of 
trade between the countries would be advan- 
tageous to both. The new automotive agree- 
ment is a step in this direction. 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, 
Jan. 10, 1965] 


Cars Across THE BORDER 


Some see the new trade pact with Canada 
removing tariffs on vehicles and original 
parts—signed by President Johnson subject 
to congressional approval—as a step toward 
extending “free trade” to other sectors of 
industry and a “common market.” More to 
the point, the automotive agreement repre- 
sents the sensible solution of a problem that 
had arisen between countries that are not 
only neighbors but important customers of 
one another. 

The Canadians, running deeply in the hole 
in their automotive trade with us, sought to 
protect themselves by imposing steep tariffs 
in 1963 and promoting their own export of 
auto parts through a rebate scheme. They 
have also wanted to build up the automobile 
industry in Canada, where United States car- 
makers have subsidiaries. 

But the approach adopted by Canada has 
scarcely been effective. Moreover, it cre- 
ated some demand on this side of the border 
for retaliatory action. Neither the United 
States nor Canada, which do billions in an- 
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nual business with each other, can profit 
from such a falling out. And the agreement 
they have made, despite some dislocations 
and readjustments that will call for both in- 
dustrial ingenuity and governmental as- 
sistance, seems in the interests of both 
parties. 

The Canadians have assurances from the 
big American automakers that they will ex- 
pand production in Canada, This will mean 
new jobs for Canadian workers. With arti- 
ficial barriers knocked down, the makers will 
be able to arrange for more efficient produc- 
tion. This should eventually lower the rel- 
atively high prices of cars for Canadians and 
make automotive products there more com- 
petitive. 

American carmakers should benefit from 
an added stake in what, if all goes well, will 
be an expanding market in Canada. The 
fact that the Canadians, who have their own 
unemployment and balance-of-payments 
difficulties, want to increase their modest 
share in the North American car market 
should strike no one as unreasonable. 

Overall, we think, the United States should 
be pleased that this is the approach taken to 
settle the automotive issue. The spirit of 
this accord augurs well. After all, it would 
be to nobody’s benefit if Canada concen- 
trated simply on combating American auto 
interests instead of seeking a reasonable ad- 
justment in the relations of economically 
unequal partners, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Apr. 12, 
1965] 
COMMON MARKET, WESTERN BRANCH 


The recent disclosure that Chrysler is 
planning to build 80,000 vehicles in Canada 
for export to the United States next year is 
a small sample of the economic benefits that 
should blossom from the pending tariff 
agreement between the two nations. 

The Chrysler plan assumes that the free- 
trade pact in autos, signed in January by 
President Johnson and Prime Minister Pear- 
son, will be approved by Congress. The 
agreement calls for eliminating a 17½-per- 
cent Canadian duty on vehicles manufac- 
tured here, and waiving our 6½ - percent duty 
on the similar Canadian-made products. 

U.S. auto officials have welcomed the agree- 
ment, for it promises an end to a cumber- 
some and wasteful situation in Canada. 
Subsidiaries of United States companies in 
Canada turn out more than 90 percent of the 
cars the firms sell there. But although wages 
average 20 percent less than those in Detroit, 
Canadian-built vehicles cost about 14 per- 
cent more than their equivalents in the 
United States. 

The chief reason is that Canadians cannot 
take advantage of mass production. They 
must make all models in all price lines, on a 
total production of some 600,000 vehicles, 
That means short production runs, hence 
high costs. 

Under the new trade agreement, the Ca- 
nadian plants will be able to concentrate on 
a few models, importing the other varieties 
at will without suffering a tariff penalty. It 
promises a better integration of the Cana- 
dian and United States auto industries and 
lower costs for consumers. 

In a way, the agreement is a step toward 
an American-Canadian Common Market. 
While there is a great deal of nonsense writ- 
ten each year about the “longest unguarded 
border in the world” and a good deal of 
ignorance here about Canadian fears of 
United States economic domination, this 
particular pact is healthy. It contains safe- 
guards for both sides; Detroit firms with 
plants in Canada can't escape duties if they 
taper off operations there, for example. 

A Royal Commission back in 1960 esti- 
mated that by 1980 Canadian exports to the 
United States would increase from $2.6 to 
$7.2 billion and in the same period our ex- 
ports to our northern neighbor would rise 
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from $3.3 to $8 billion. The auto market in 
fact is growing faster there than in the 
United States on a percentage basis, and 
offers a rich target. 

If Congress approves the tariff agreement, 
the resulting unified market should point 
the way to accommodations in many other 
areas. If we are sensitive to our Canadian 
neighbors feelings, and remember that trade 
is always reciprocal, there is no reason why 
the two economies should not complement 
one another. 


MARSHALLESE APPOINTED DIS- 
TRICT ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I am happy to call to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the progress our 
Government is achieving in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. This 
time under unanimous consent I insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD a news item 
from the Territorial Sun, Agana, Guam, 
announcing that Mr. Dwight Heine, a 
Marshallese, has been appointed dis- 
trict administrator of the Marshall 
Islands. I congratulate Mr. Heine upon 
his selection. High Commissioner God- 
ing and the officials in the Office of Ter- 
ritories, Department of the Interior, are 
to be commended for their foresight and 
good judgment in this appointment. 

The news item follows: 


MARSHALLESE APPOINTED DISTRICT 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Dwight Heine of Uliga, Marshall Islands of 
the Trust Territory has been appointed dis- 
trict administrator of the Marshall Islands, 
the first native Micronesian to be appointed 
to “the highest administrative post possible 
in a district administration,” High Commis- 
sioner M, W. Goding has announced. 

Heine replaces Peter Tali Coleman, a na- 
tive of Pago Pago, American Samoa, who has 
been appointed district administrator of the 
Mariana Islands. 

He in turn replaces Roy T. Gallemore, who 
retired Thursday after more than 31 years of 
Government service. 

Heine’s appointment as first native dis- 
trict administrator adds one more first to a 
long Government career—first Micronesian to 
work for the American Government, first to 
receive a government scholarship to study 
abroad, first to hold the position of district 
educational administrator, first chairman of 
the Council of Micronesia, and first speaker 
of the General Assembly of the Congress of 
Micronesia. 

He was born October 12, 1919, on Aur Atoll 
in the Marshalls. After early education at 
mission schools in Jaluit and Kusaie, Ponape 
he attended the University of Hawaii from 
1948 to 1950. After several other scholar- 
ship awards, he received a John Hay Whitney 
Opportunity Fellowship in 1958 which en- 
abled him to complete academic work for a 
B.A. degree in education. 

During World War II, Heine worked with 
the U.S. marines as a native scout, infiltrat- 
ing Japanese-held islands and capturing key 
enemy personnel, 

Coleman, who was born December 8, 1919, 
received his B.S. degree in economics from 
Georgetown University in Washington, D.C., 
in 1949, and an LL.B. in 1951 from the same 
school. During his final year in law school, 
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he was the first recipient of a John Hay Whit- 
ney fellowship. 

From 1956-60 he served as Governor of 
American Samoa, and has been Marshall’s 
district administrator since 1961. 


RACIAL ANARCHY IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Thursday, August 26, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of that date, I inserted 
the first part of a two-part editorial from 
the Shreveport Times dealing with the 
racial anarchy in California. I would 
like, today, to complete that insertion by 
adding the second and concluding part: 


The Reverend Dr. Billy Graham, interna- 
tionally noted evangelist, states flatiy that 
the magnitude of the Los Angeles outbreak 
of Negro anarchy was engineered by Commu- 
nists, as have been similar outbreaks in 
such cities as Chicago, Rochester, Jersey City, 
and Springfield, Mass. He says the actual 
Communists in Negro riots are few but once 
there are racial sparks the Communists pour 
on the fuel in “dress rehearsal for national 
revolution.” 

“Think what it would be if such revolu- 
tions as Los Angeles broke out in 40 or 50 
cities in the United States simultaneously,” 
he said. 

The evangelist appeals for an end to law- 
lessness all over the Nation and a restora- 
tion of respect for constituted authority. 

Former President Eisenhower says that the 
Los Angeles insurrection did not take place 
in a vacuum but as part of a nationwide 
“atmosphere of lawlessness” and of the new 
credo of civil righters that people should 
obey laws they like but disobey laws they 
dislike. 

The Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
abandoning all pretense that the Los An- 
geles outbreak of anarchy had anything to 
do with lack of civil rights for Negroes in 
that area, says a major cause of Negro re- 
bellion against law and order is the self- 
hatred of Negroes; that Negroes hate them- 
selves because of the social, economic and 
educational plight of so many of them. Dr. 
King always seems to be present imme- 
diately before or immediately after bloody 
racial violence, including killings. He had 
been in Los Angeles before the outbreak 
and he got back there while the shooting 
was still going on. He has at least attained 
in Los Angeles what seems to be his real 
objective everywhere in his racial activities; 
getting himself on television three to six 
times a day on each of the three national 
TV networks. 

Times Columnist James Jackson Kilpatrick 
points out on this page today that if the 
Negro wants to be accepted in the white 
world he must also accept the white world 
and all that it represents—the hardships of 
getting ahead as well as the opportunities to 
move upward; the responsibility of citizens to 
each other. If the Negro is to attain his ob- 
jective of acceptance—of being treated, in 
the white world, like a white man—Mr. Kil- 
patrick points out, then the white world has 
the right to expect the Negro to work for 
what he gets; to learn self-restraint; to prac- 
tice obedience to law; to have respect for 
authority; to use his creative imagination, 
and to practice right conduct in his daily 
life. 

The Times urges that Mr. Kilpatrick's arti- 
cle be read carefully. What he brings out is 
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not all that needs to be brought out; but 
he has touched on a phase of the whole racial 
problem, especially in its lawless aspects, that 
Negroes themselves must understand and 
that their white leaders, including those in 
the Federal Government, must try to teach 
them. 

The white man did not gain his economic, 
social, political, and civic standing through 
having somebody give things to him or 
through passage of laws. He earned it. He 
worked for it. He lived, as a whole, a decent 
life to gain it. To blame the Negro’s plight 
on slavery of 100 years ago is to nourish a 
guilt complex for ancestral evil in a ridicu- 
lous way—unless, as the Wall Street Journal 
says, “we are prepared to accept the impos- 
sible proposition that we who live today are 
guilty for every cruelty perpetrated through- 
out the eons of human existence.” The 
white status in the United States was built 
by white people who worked for everything 
they received. They cut trees to make both 
homes and farmland. They hauled stones 
and dug wells and dammed creeks to conserve 
water. Many failed and quit and many 
others had failures and started over again 
and succeeded. 

It is this simple American bootstrap les- 
son—of pulling yourself up by your own 
bootstraps if there is no other way—that 
must be learned today not merely by the 
Negro, but by the horde of white civil righters 
who have, with such horribly bloody results 
in many instances, convinced Negroes that 
everything that the white man has because 
he worked for it is going to come to the Negro 
simply through demanding it. 

There are thousands of Negroes in this 
country who are successful in business, in 
industry and in the professions. There is a 
Negro in Chicago who owns a business doing 
$10 million gross per year. He was born on 
a south Louisiana plantation and had only 
a few years of the synthetic education avail- 
able to Negro children 40 years ago. But 
there was something in him that sprang forth 
as his immature years passed and made him 
seek and earn for himself as the mature years 
came. 

The New York Times, which certainly could 
never be accused of leaning to any side except 
the Negro’s in any racial matter, points out 
that the Negro section of Los Angeles known 
as Watts, where the anarchistic insurrection 
took place, is an area where “most of the 
Negroes live in neighborhoods that would 

t the dream of suburban bliss to 
Harlem Negroes.” There are poverty pockets 
in Watts, but to refer to the horror there 
as just another ghetto riot is ridiculous. 

What of the thousands of Negro families 
living in modern homes in Watts with land- 
scaped yards and facing on first-class streets? 

What have they done to make all of Watts 
a respectable community? 

What have they done to halt crime at their 
doorsteps? 

During the past 3 months felonious crimes 
such as rape, murder or attempted murder, 
and felonious assault have averaged more 
than 330 per month—more than 1,000 in 3 
months—in Watts. What have Negro or 
white leaders done about this? 

So far as we can find out—absolutely 
nothing. 

What is needed is for civil rights leaders 
everywhere—Negroes and whites—especially 
white ministers who naturally spread an 
aura of prestige when they march in the 
streets—to start telling the Negro the truth; 
that very few persons in this world get any- 
where except through their own efforts; that 
no race and no nation can live with a society 
where each person is permitted to choose 
the laws he will obey and disobey laws he 
does not like: that if the Negro is to be 
accepted into the white man’s world he must 
accept that world and all that goes with it. 

There must be an end quickly to Martin 
Luther King’s philosophy of obeying laws 
you like and disobeying laws you dislike. 
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There must be an end quickly to white lead- 
ership that follows in his steps without the 
slightest idea of where he is leading. There 
must be an uprising especially among Negro 
leadership. One Negro minister in Dallas 
already has spoken forth vehemently and 
very much along the lines of what we are 
trying to bring forth in this editorial. One 
other in Los Angeles has taken a similar 
tack. We have not read of other Negro 
ministers following such courses, 

Nor have we read of white ministers mov- 
ing forward courageously to tell the Negro— 
and his white supporters—the real truth 
that needs ot be told; with the possible ex- 
ception of Billy Graham. 

The Negro needs white help. He must be 
given it. But it must be help built on law 
and order and both personal and race re- 
sponsibility. The white world in this country 
cannot help him so long as he refuses to 
recognize that the road of life always is 
uphill for virtually everyone and no one gains 
the peak by simply demancing it. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the Wall Street Journal is not generally 
regarded as a publication favorable to the 
Johnson administration. Most of their 
editorial comments indicate a stance 
which is contrary to the philosophy of 
this administration. 

Because of the political attitude gen- 
erally followed by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, it is my feeling that the expression 
which was made in the August 25 issue 
carries more than usual material weight. 

In this editorial a real solid case was 
made for the division of powers. Because 
I believe that the Congress will do well to 
remember the division of powers as it 
affects the stability and continuity of our 
Government, I am submitting the edi- 
torial which covers this subject in a very 
succinct manner. 

The editorial follows: 


Worst Foot FORWARD 


In vetoing a military construction bill 
which would have limited the Defense De- 
partment’s power to close military bases, 
President Johnson acted not only for the 
good of the executive department but for 
the good of the country. 

The House Armed Services Committee had 
engineered the offending clause to broaden its 
own The provision said no installa- 
tion in the United States with more than 
250 personnel could be closed or “substan- 
tially reduced in mission” until the Defense 
Department complied with complicated ad- 
vance notification procedures designed to let 
Congress ban planned closings with riders 
to future military construction bilis. 

No President would be likely to sanction 
such blatant encroachment on his manage- 
ment powers, and in this case Mr. Johnson 
is entirely right to defend Executive preroga- 
tives. In prudence, a Commander in Chief 
cannot accept such potential interference 
with his power to decide how to deploy the 
military forces. 

But more than that, if the Nation is to 
have an efficient Defense Establishment, pork 
barrel spending must be kept to a minimum. 
And the proposed limitation on closings was 
all too obviously intended primarily to let 
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Congressmen play parochial politics when in- 
stallations in their districts were scheduled 
for closing. 

In general, the broadening of Executive 
power and the wane of effective review by 
Congress are serious problems in our National 
Government. But no little of the reason for 
that trend lies in the frequency of precisely 
such incidents as the base closing dispute, 
where Congress speaks for the grubbiest of 
political interests while the President de- 
fends the overall good. 

It’s hard to see how Congress expects to 
redress the imbalance of power, in either its 
own or the Nation’s interest, by putting its 
worst foot forward. 


THE U.S. CHOICE: SAVE THE UN. 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Burton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to a most thought- 
ful editorial which recently appeared in 
the San Francisco Chronicle entitled: 
“The U.S. Choice: Save the U.N.” 

This editorial speaks for itself and I 
share its general position that our choice 
permits “the General Assembly to get 
on with its business,“ the preservation of 


peace. 
Full text of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle editorial follows: 
Tue U.S. CHOICE: SAVE THE UN. 


The United States has decided that it is 
better to keep the United Nations alive and 
functioning than to shake it apart by in- 
sisting that penalties be imposed on the 
Soviet Union, France, and 11 other nations 
which have refused to pay U.N. assessments 
for peacekeeping operations. 

It was, in effect, a yielding to the facts of 
international life. The decision was an- 
nounced by Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg 
“with regret,” it is true. But the action, 
regrettable or not, does permit the General 
Assembly to get on with its business after a 
year-long state of paralysis brought on by 
the assessment dispute. 

The long deadlock demonstrated clearly 
that the United Nations could be destroyed 
if the disagreement were not resolved. Rus- 
sia, France, and the other dissenters insisted 
that the peacekeeping operations for which 
they were asked to pay were illegal, in that 
they were launched by the Assembly rather 
than by the Security Council. Article 19 of 
the U.N. Charter says that any nation more 
than 2 years behind in paying its assessments 
loses its voting rights in the Assembly. 

Most member countries of the U.N. con- 
cluded some time ago that insistence upon 
these payments—or the denial of voting 
rights—might destroy the whole organiza- 
tion. The United States has now realized 
that there was no alternative to accepting 
this majority viewpoint. For possible action 
in the increasingly serious crisis in Vietnam, 
as well as in other trouble spots in the 
world, the U.N. will be needed. 

Certainly the new American position can- 
not resolve all of the difficulties that face 
the UN. But it does, undeniably, preserve 
that world organization—which, hopefully, 
may in the future recover from the weak- 
ness implicit in the current compromise. 

The settlement, at least, does not strip the 
General Assembly of its ability to act in 
keeping the peace—when supported by vol- 
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untary contributions. Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries have already pledged 
$18 million in such contributions. The 
United States remains uncommitted on 
whether it will follow suit—until Russia de- 
cides what to do—but presumably it will. 
Thus, the General Assembly still may act 
in moments of world crisis, regardless of 
vetoes in the Security Council. Its peace- 
keeping mechanism is well worth preserving. 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Topp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, in the past, 
attempts to deal with the worldwide 
population explosion and the problems it 
entails have run afoul of a serious techni- 
cal problem: contraceptive devices are 
either too expensive for use in underde- 
veloped countries, or they have proven 
too inconvenient for general use by in- 
dividuals. A great deal of research has 
been done on this matter, culminating 
in the recent development of the so- 
called IUD, or intrauterine device. 

The development of this device means 
that at a cost of only a few cents and ata 
low level of medical sophistication, birth 
conirol programs are within reach of 
many who previously had no chance. 
This development is of enormous im- 
portance, for it comes at a time of greatly 
increased public and governmental con- 
cern with the problems of population 
control. In this respect, the leadership 
of President Johnson has been vital. It 
was he who first brought the matter to 
full public attention in his state of the 
Union message. Later, in his address at 
the commemorative celebration of the 
20th year of the United Nations, in San 
Francisco, June 25, 1965, the President 
stated: 

I would call upon all member nations to 
rededicate themselves to wage together in 
an international war on poverty. 

Let us, in all our lands, including this 
land, face forthrightly the multiplying prob- 
lems of our multiplying populations and seek 
the answers to this most profound challenge 
to the future of the world. Let us act on the 
fact that less than $5 invested in population 
control is worth a hundred dollars in eco- 
nomic growth. 


The $5 invested in population control 
now has an object, the IUD. 

Although all the research needed on 
the matter has not been completed, pre- 
liminary findings suggest that the TUD 
has proven 97 percent effective. These 
figures have been released by the Planned 
Parenthood-World Population, which 
undertook a study based on 11,222 wo- 
men who used IUD’s for an aggregate of 
85,782 months. 

Effectiveness levels of this magnitude 
would suggest that one of the crucial 
factors of the President’s concern with 
controlling the world population explo- 
sion has been uncovered. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the report 
of research done on effectiveness of 
IUD’s is of interest to my colleagues in 
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the House. It is reported in an article 
by Louis Cassels, which is printed this 
morning in the Washington Post: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 30, 1965] 
BIRTH CONTROL Device TESTS 97 PERCENT 
EFFECTIVE 
(By Louis Cassels) 

An inexpensive new birth control device, 
the same one India is using to combat over- 
population, has proved 97 percent effective 
in medical tests, it was announced yester- 
day. 
Planned Parenthood-World Population, 
the principal U.S. birth control organization, 
made public the findings of a survey con- 
ducted by its medical committee to deter- 
mine the safety and effectiveness of intra- 
uterine devices, known in population con- 

trol circles as IUDs. 

IUDs are small plastic or stainless steel 
devices that can be inserted in a uterus by 
a physician. They can be left in place in- 
definitely. Once inserted, they require little 
further attention from the wearer. They 
can be mass produced at a cost of a few 
cents each. 

The medical committee analyzed data 
submitted by 43 independent investigators 
on 11,222 women who used IUDs for an 
aggregate of 85,782 months. 

The devices proved to be 97 percent effec- 
tive in preventing pregnancy. This is not as 
high a level of protection as is afforded by 
the new contraceptive pills—if the latter 
are taken exactly as prescribed. But the 
ovulation-suppressing pills are considerably 
more expensive than IUDs, and must be 
taken on a regular schedule. 


INTOLERABLE TO SOME 

One drawback to IUD'’s, spotlighted by the 
survey, is that not all women are able to tol- 
erate their presence in the womb. The med- 
ical committee said the devices proved to be 
“acceptable” to 75 percent of the wearers. 
Approximately 15 percent had the device re- 
moved after wearing it for varying times, and 
the other 10 percent were unable to retain 
it in place. 

IUD's are “not well tolerated by women who 
have never had a child,” the medical com- 
mittee noted. 

Women who became pregnant despite the 
device usually delivered normal, 9-month 
babies, the report showed. There was no eyi- 
dence that the presence of an IUD had any 
adverse effect on a baby conceived while it 
was in place. 

The incidence of infections among IUD 
Wearers ranged from slightly less than 2 per- 
cent to almost 4 percent, depending on the 
type of device. 

“Most of the infections were mild and 
could be m successfully without re- 
moval of the device,” the committee said. 

QUESTION OF CANCER 

As for the possibility that prolonged pres- 
ence of a foreign object in the uterus might 
cause cancer, the committee had this say: 

“Although many years will be needed to 
determine the ultimate effect of IUD's upon 
cervical cytology, tens of thousands of pap 
smears have already been studied in IUD 
cases over periods of from 1 to 5 years and 
thus far there has been no scientific evidence 
of an adverse effect.” 

This statement was evidently meant as a 
reply to an article by Dr. J. Ernest Ayre, 
medical director of the National Cancer 
Cytology Center in New York, published last 
May by the Journal of Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Ayre said he had discovered “highly ab- 
normal” cells in vaginal smears taken from 
several women wearing IUD's. He acknowl- 
edged that the number of cases involved was 
not “statistically significant” but urged re- 
searchers to keep a close watch on the possi- 
ble carcinogenic effects of the devices. 
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THE MESSAGE FROM THE WHITE 
HOUSE 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MuLTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has clearly articulated the chal- 
lenge of the Los Angeles riots for the 
Nation. The President, along with re- 
sponsible civil rights leaders, strongly 
condemned the violence and brutality 
that erupted in California. Yet, he also 
had words of caution concerning our re- 
action to the riots. In our natural ab- 
horrence of lawlessness we must not be 
blinded to the necessity of remedying 
the unjust conditions that produced the 
outbreak. What occurred in Los Angeles 
should underscore our determination to 
guarantee full equality to Negroes. It is 
this challenge of an unfinished responsi- 
bility that the President laid before the 
American people. 

The following expression of editorial 
support for the President’s message ap- 
peared in the New York Post of August 
17, 1965. I commend it to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

From the New York Post, Aug. 17, 1965] 

THE MESSAGE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


President Johnson has set down chal- 
lenging guidelines for the Nation at a mo- 
ment when the unbridled fury of the racist 
riots in Los Angeles and Chicago is evoking 
in most Americans a sense of heartache and 
dismay. His is an appeal to reason: “We 
must not only be relentless in condemning 
violence,” but also in seeking an end to the 
factors precipitating it. 

Implicit in these words is the recognition 
that a mob bent on blind and mindless de- 
struction sometimes produces in response a 
hatred no less blind, no less mindless and, 
in the long run, perhaps even more destruc- 
tive. “Anger,” the President cautions his 
fellow Americans, “must not drown out un- 
derstanding.” 

The terrible—and terrifying—mass hood- 
lumism resorted to by a minority of the Ne- 
groes dwelling in Los Angeles’ dark ghetto 
cannot be condoned. The President, along 
with responsible civil rights leaders like Roy 
Wilkins of the NAACP, Dr. Martin Luther 
King of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and Whitney M. Young, Jr., of 
the National Urban League, was stern in as- 
sailing the savagery and brutality that ex- 
ploded during the days of pillage, fire and 
bloodshed. 

Emphasizing that it is the duty of all 
Americans, white and black, to enforce the 
principle that the injustices of our society 
be overcome by peaceful processes, President 
Johnson then went directly to the heart of 
the matter: 

“But it is not enough simply to decry dis- 
order. We must also strike at the unjust 
conditions from which disorder largely flows. 
For the second great American principle is 
that all shall have an equal chance to share 
in the blessings of our society.” 

It is the President’s conviction that the 
United States must redouble its efforts to 
guarantee the Negro a full share of Ameri- 
can justice and plenty. 


SAILING SOON, WE HOPE 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
tervention of President Johnson has 
brought solution to the most difficult 
aspect of the shipping strike—the walk- 
out of marine engineers. 

The most important issue involved is 
the attempt to establish machinery for 
arbitration to hand down binding deci- 
sions in these disputes. This would end 
the crippling strikes which interfere with 
the operations of our merchant marine. 
The President considers the estabiish- 
ment of such machinery an absolute 
necessity.” Let us hope that Secretary 
of Labor Wirtz will be successful in his 
attempts to create such a board. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial from the 
August 19, 1965, edition of the New York 
Times: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1965] 
STILL Not Satine 

President Johnson’s intervention has 
ended the most complicated phase of the 
9-week shipping strike—the walkout of ma- 
rine engineers. But the ship lines and the 
unions representing masters, mates, and radio 
officers are still wrangling over contract 
terms. Even though the negotiators have 
failed to meet the President's settlement 
timetable, there seems little doubt that the 
United States and the other prides of the 
merchant marine will soon be back on the 
high seas. 

Overdue as such a development is, it does 
not represent the crucial element in the long 
maritime controversy. The real test of the 
settlement will lie in how much success Sec- 
retary of Labor Wirtz and George Meany 
have in their attempt to create an overall 
arbitration machinery to make binding deci- 
sions in all disputes over manning on auto- 
mated ships, 

The President has made it plain that he 
considers such a mechanism, embracing all 
unions and all ship operators, an absolute 
necessity. But there is nothing in the cur- 
rent agreements that makes it a certainty. 
Investing hundreds of millions of dollars in 
Federal subsidies for ship construction and 
crew pay will make no sense unless a depend- 
able cure can be found for the interunion 
warfare and inflated costs that have already 
pushed the merchant fleet so far toward ex- 
tinction. 

If a plan for enduring peace can be de- 
vised, it will provide the foundation for the 
long-promised reassessment of Government 
policy toward the merchant marine. Savings 
made through greater efficiency ought to go 
into strengthening American shipping and 
thus make earnings more secure for both 
owners and seamen. But there can be no 
planning and no future without an end to 
the chaos that prolonged this strike and the 
hundreds that preceded it. 


IN SUPPORT OF BILL TO OUTLAW 
PROFESSIONAL STRIKEBREAK- 
ING 
Mr. MATASUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent to address the 

House for 1 minute and to revise and 

extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced a bill to make it unlaw- 
ful to hire professional strikebreakers 
in interstate labor disputes. 

For many years now we have had a 
national policy of protecting the right 
of workers to organize and to engage in 
concerted activities and collective bar- 
gaining. This policy has been reaf- 
firmed in the Wagner Act, the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, despite modifications and additions 
in the latter two acts to the original 
Wagner Act. 

The right to strike gives weight and 
force to the wage earners’ demands in 
collective bargaining. If a strike does 
occur because the parties have not been 
able to come to an agreement, the 
parties generally wait it out. If the em- 
ployer is not engaged in unfair labor 
practices and has bargained in good 
faith, he does not have to accede to the 
demands of the union. He can even try 
to operate with such employees who have 
not gone out on strike or, in an eco- 
nomic strike, by hiring replacements. 

But the use of professional strike- 
breakers, men who come from the outside 
and are hired directly for the purpose of 
breaking strikes, has no justification in 
collective bargaining or in ethics and 
should have none in law. 

My bill proposes to make it illegal to 
hire professional strikebreakers in inter- 
state labor disputes. One would think 
that the hiring of these mercenaries who 
are not really substitute workers and 
whose function it is to stir up violence 
and break the morale of strikers rather 
than to carry on the work, is a thing of 
the past. The use of such strikebreakers 
has been condemned by congressional 
committees which have investigated 
them since the 1890's. They produce vio- 
lence and disorder in every situation in 
which they have a pecuniary interest, 
They inflame and prolong every strike in 
which they participate. They destroy 
collective bargaining and make the ami- 
cable settlement of disputes impossible. 
By their activities and their very pres- 
ence they violate the labor-relations pol- 
icy established by successive Congresses 
in the last 35 years. As the La Follette 
committee concluded in 1938, these 
strikebreaking services are offered not so 
much for assisting employers to protect 
property and maintain operations dur- 
ing strikes, but rather for the purpose of 
destroying unions and the processes of 
collective bargaining. 

These evils have been known for a long 
time, and Congress attempted to outlaw 
the strikebreaking business when it 
passed the Antistrikebreaking Act, the 
so-called Byrnes Act, in 1938. But this 
act is a dead letter. It does make it un- 
lawful to transport any person who is 
employed or to be employed for the pur- 
pose of obstructing or interfering by 
force or threats with peaceful picketing. 
However, the courts have construed the 
words “for the purpose of” strictly, and it 
must be proved that the intent to inter- 
fere with peaceful picketing or the rights 
of employees existed before the inter- 
state transportation commenced. It has 
been held insufficient to show that vio- 
lence had in fact occurred, because the 
professional strikebreaker was brought 
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into the State. Of course, such proof is 
unobtainable, because those engaged in 
this nefarious business will not profess 
their evil purpose; they will make no 
such avowal when they send strikebreak- 
ers to a struck plant. And so the Byrnes 
Act, which has been on the books for 27 
years, is in effect meaningless. 

Some States afflicted with this prob- 
lem, have passed State laws which are 
effective in intrastate business. In other 
States the abuse and malpractice con- 
tinues. Effective Federal legislation is 
needed to provide a uniform rule of law 
throughout the country. 

The bill which I am introducing for- 
bids professional strikebreakers from re- 
placing strikers in industries affecting 
commerce. It is also designed to elimi- 
nate strikebreaking agencies by forbid- 
ding persons not directly involved in a 
labor dispute to supply strikebreakers. 
It will not prohibit the employment of 
genuine workers as strike replacements 
if they are notified that a labor dispute 
is in progress. 

By the action of a previous Congress 
in 1938 we indicated that this legislation 
is necessary to protect the national policy 
of collective bargaining and to lessen 
violence in labor disputes. It is neces- 
sary to enact the proposed bill only be- 
cause the Byrnes Act of 1938, also out- 
lawing the bringing in of professional 
strikebreakers, was so poorly drawn that 
its purpose could not be attained. 

Professional strikebreaking is a dis- 
honorable activity indulged in by anti- 
social elements who are motivated by 
hatred, vengeance, or purely selfish 
gains, without regard for the conse- 
quences of their acts. Outlawing such 
activity can only result in some good. 


NAGGING QUESTIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CoHELAN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of why we are in Vietnam has 
haunted and disturbed many Americans. 
It is a question which has been asked 
many times but which in all too many 
cases has been answered inadequately. 

This latter certainly is not the case, 
however, in the President’s answers, as 
reported this morning by Columnist Ros- 
coe Drummond in the Washington Post, 
and I include this article for the atten- 
tion of our colleagues and others who are 
concerned with this most difficult prob- 
lem: 

LB. J. AND HONOR—NAGGING QUESTIONS 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

There are some questions only the Presi- 
dent of the United States can answer. It is 
his constitutional duty to conduct foreign 
relations. He alone is Commander in Chief. 

Many Americans still have nagging ques- 
tions about why we are in Vietnam. The 
President’s most effective answers often come 
when he is speaking informally and spon- 
taneously—rather than in his set speeches. 

This column reports the President speak- 
ing informally and spontaneously on ques- 
tions which concern the safety of the United 
States and the peace of the world—and gives 
his candid and innermost thinking. 

Question: “Was there no other choice but 
to defend South Vietnam?” 
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President Johnson: “You know the major 
alternatives as well as I do and I won't take 
time to repeat them. You can think of a 
thousand problems, a thousand complica- 
tions, about this ball of wax out there in 
southeast Asia. We had to confront this 
utter complexity and find a few simple, fun- 
damental propositions on which this Nation 
moves. 

“And what are those simple propositions? 
One, the fact of aggression. Can the thou- 
sands of armed men and large quantities of 
arms sent down from North Vietnam to 
South Vietnam take over that country by 
force? If you don’t believe this is really 
aggression, go see Bob McNamara or Dean 
Rusk and let them show you the complete 
evidence.” 

Question: “Do we really have a commit- 
ment to South Vietnam?” 

President Johnson: “I’m not going to take 
the case to the Supreme Court as to whether 
we were legally compelled to come to her de- 
fense. Our commitment was voluntarily and 
deliberately entered into on the basis of the 
SEATO treaty, on the basis of the bilateral 
arrangements made by President Eisenhower 
with the government of South Vietnam, on 
the basis of annual appropriations thorough- 
ly discussed with the Congress for aid in 
both the economic and political affairs of 
South Vietnam for 10 years, on the basis of 
the commitments of three Presidents—we 
have a commitment. 

“We know we have it. The South Viet- 
namese know we have it. The Communists 
know we have it. So, if anyone doubts we 
have a commitment, let them look at the 
facts.” 

Question: 
mean?” 

President Johnson: “What does it mean? 
If I can leave you with one thought, I would 
say that you must understand that the in- 
tegrity of the American commitment is the 
principal pillar of peace in the world today. 
If anything happens to the integrity of that 
commitment, we are lost. 

“I have used the word ‘honor’ with respect 
to Vietnam. When I have done so, some 
have tended to say, ‘Oh, dear me,’ as if this 
were an expression out of 18th-century diplo- 
macy—for a king who had become offended 
because his daughter was refused in marriage 
to the son of another king.” 

Question: “What do you mean by ‘honor’?” 

President Johnson: “Let me tell you what 
honor means—concretely. Toward the end 
of President Eisenhower’s administration, he 
was presented by Chairman Khrushchev with 
an ultimatum: 6 months in Berlin and out. 
And President Eisenhower said to Chairman 
Khrushchev, ‘No, Mr. Chairman, you can’t do 
that to the United States.’ And Khrushchev 
had to believe it. 

“In the summer of 1961, Khrushchev said 
to President Kennedy: ‘Out of Berlin, or there 
will be war.“ This was at the Vienna talks in 
June 1961. President Kennedy looked him 
straight in the eye and said, ‘Mr. Chairman, 
if that is what you want, that is what you 
will have. It will be a cold winter.’ And it 
was utterly (vital) to the life of this Nation 
that Mr. Khrushchev believed that. 

“When the Russian missiles entered Cuba, 
President Kennedy had to say to Mr. Khru- 
shchev, ‘Mr, Chairman, these missiles have 
to go. Period. Paragraph. They have got 
to go. And you have a chance to get them 
out peacefully, but they have got to go.’ The 
life of this Nation depended at that moment 
on Mr. Khrushchev believing him. 

“We are now saying to Hanoi and Peiping, 
‘Gentlemen, you are not going to take over 
South Vietnam. You're not going to do it.’ 

“If you were a Berliner, if you were a Thai, 
you would be living on the basis of the 
American commitment. If Moscow or Pei- 
ping or Hanoi ever thought that commitment 
was not worth anything, then no one is in 
more danger than you and I in this room. 
The entire nation is in danger. 


“What does that commitment 
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“That is what honor means in this situa- 
tion. It takes guts. You have the life of 
nations wrapped up in this word.” 

This is what the integrity of America’s 
commitment to South Vietnam means to the 
President of the United States. 


RETIREMENT OF DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL OF U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, DR. DAVID E. PRICE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FOGARTY], is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker 
would like to invite the attention of “aie 
House to the forthcoming retirement of 
the Deputy Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, Dr. David E. 
Price. 

Dr. Price will shortly assume an im- 
portant executive post with the World 
Health Organization after more than 24 
years of outstanding service to this Na- 
tion. His entire professional career has 
been with the Public Health Service, 
where he has served with distinction in 
a wide variety of assignments. 

A native of San Diego, Calif., Dr. Price 
received his medical degree at the Uni- 
versity of California School of Medicine 
at Berkeley in 1940, and served his in- 
ternship at the Public Health Service 
Hospital in San Francisco. He was com- 
missioned in the Public Health Service 
in 1941, and during the next 4 years 
gained wide experience in Federal, State, 
and local health programs with special 
attention to venereal disease control. 

In 1944 he entered Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Hygiene and Public 
Health for graduate work in public 
health administration and received the 
doctor of public health degree in 1946. 
He was then assigned to the National In- 
stitutes of Health where he had an im- 
portant role in the early development of 
the research grants program. When he 
became Associate Director of Extramural 
Affairs at NIH in 1950 he was raised to 
the rank of Assistant Surgeon General. 

Dr. Price was named Assistant Sur- 
geon General in the Office of the Sur- 
geon General in 1952 and transferred to 
the Service’s Washington headquarters. 
In May 1957 he was appointed Deputy 
Chief of the Bureau of Medical Services 
and in October of that year he was 
named Chief of the Bureau of State 
Services, where he remained until July 
1, 1960. 

At that time he became Deputy Direc- 
tor of the National Institutes of Health 
and assumed primary responsibility for 
the Public Health Service's support of 
medical research, research training, and 
construction of health facilities in non- 
Federal institutions. He was named 
Deputy Surgeon General in July 1962. 

I have gone into some detail about Dr. 
Price’s career purposely. We can see in 
it a pattern of continuing personal and 
professional development, with each 
phase characterized by a consistently 
outstanding performance of duty. And 
as his superiors recognized his great 
capabilities, he was assigned to increas- 
ingly responsible positions within the 
Service, culminating with his appoint- 
ment as Deputy Surgeon General. 
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In his current role, Dr. Price has pro- 
vided direction, leadership, and coordi- 
nation of Public Health Service activities 
and contributed significantly to their 
guidance and management. 

He has displayed an unusual ability to 
remain unperturbed in the face of diver- 
sion or interruption. Before congres- 
sional committees he appeared as a 
forceful, articulate, reasoning, and rea- 
sonable witness. And he has handled 
difficult situations and resolved sticky 
problems without allowing them to 
impinge on either immediate or long- 
range objectives. 

In short, he has proved himself to be a 
strong right hand to Dr. Luther L. Terry, 
the Surgeon General of the Service. In 
maintaining the high traditions that 
have been associated with his particular 
position since its beginnings, Dr. Price 
has shown himself to be an altogether 
worthy successor to such former deputies 
as Drs. Warren Draper, Palmer Dearing, 
and John Porterfield. 

Now this unassuming, dedicated pro- 
fessional, who has always placed serv- 
ice ahead of self, ends almost a quarter 
of a century during which he gave un- 
stintingly of his time and talents in the 
service of his country. 

All of us in Government and in the 
medical and scientific community of 
Washington will miss him greatly. Iam 
confident that I speak for these groups 
and his host of friends when I wish Dr. 
Price well in whatever the future may 
bring. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Kornecay (at the request of Mr. 
Fountain), for the rest of the week, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Farnum (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Hacen of Georgia (at the request 
of Mr. Fountain), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Morse (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for the week of Au- 
gust 30, on account of official business as 
U.S. delegate to the Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva, Switzerland. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Lipscoms (at the request of Mr. 
— on September 2, for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Conetan (at the request of Mr. 
McGratH), today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
MCGRATH), today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Danrets (at the request of Mr. 
McGratH), on September 1, for 1 hour. 

Mr. Bers for 15 minutes, on Wednes- 
day, September 1. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mrs. KELLY and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the fact it ex- 
ceeds the limit and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $343. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. 

Mr. TENZER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McGratH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Cooler. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 936. An act to establish in the State of 
Michigan the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lake Shore, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1459. An act to amend the Federal Pow- 
er Act, as amended, in respect of the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission 
over cooperatives financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to allow the 
showing in the United States of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency film John F. Kennedy 
Years of Lightning, Day of Drums”; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 


H.R. 496. An act to designate lock and 
dam 3 on the Cape Fear River, N.C., as 
the William O. Huske lock and dam; 

H.R. 2263. An act to provide for an objec- 
tive, thorough, and nationwide analysis and 
reevaluation of the extent and means of re- 
solving the critical shortage of qualified man- 
power in the field of correctional rehabilita- 
tion; 

H.R. 3329. An act to incorporate the Youth 
Councils on Civic Affairs, and for other 
purposes, 

H.R. 4822. An act to authorize the prosecu- 
tion of a transit development program for 
the National Capital region, and to further 
the objectives of the act of July 14, 1960; 

H.R. 5280. An act to provide for exemptions 
from the antitrust laws to assist in safe- 
guarding the balance of payments position 
of the United States; 

H.R. 6007. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the promotion of 
qualified reserve officers of the Air Force to 
the reserve grades of brigadier general and 
major general; 

H.R. 6964. An act to amend section 4082 
of title 18, United States Code, to facilitate 
the rehabilitation of persons convicted of of- 
fenses against the United States; 

H.R. 7596. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to remove inequities in the ac- 
tive duty promotion opportunity of certain 
Alr Force officers; 

H.R. 7750. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 639. Joint Resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1966, and for other purposes, 
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BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 7750. An act to amend further the 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
S Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


1518. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 2, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a survey of Roseau River, Minn., author- 
ized by the Flood Control Acts approved June 
22, 1936, and December 22, 1944 (H. Doc. 
No. 282); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with two illustra- 
tions. 

1519. A letter from the Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the National 
Security Act to repeal the provisions dealing 
with the compensation of consultants and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1520. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the transfer of copper from the na- 
tional stockpile to the Bureau of the Mint; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1521. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report on the progress of the liquida- 
tion activities of the national defense, war 
and reconversion activities of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 67 Stat. 231 (15 U.S.C. 609 note) 
and with Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1522. A lette“ from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the second quarter 1965 
report, pursuant to the Export Control Act 
of 1949; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1523. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of procurement of aircraft engine cyl- 
inder assemblies without consideration of 
actual usage experience, Department of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1524, A letter from the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the pay- 
ment of an allowance of not to exceed $10 
per day to employees assigned to duty at the 
Nevada Test Site of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1525. A letter from the Acting Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on records proposed for disposal, pursuant to 
63 Stat. 377; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

1526. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March ‘3, 1965, submitting a report, together 
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with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Kihei District, 
Maui, Hawaii, authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act approved July 3, 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
et lendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 664. An act to provide for 
the disposition of judgment funds of the 
Klamath and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin 
Band of Snake Indians, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 889). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 3715. A bill to pro- 
vide for the assessing of Indian trust and 
restricted lands within the Lummi Indian 
diking project on the Lummi Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington, through a 
drainage and diking district formed under 
the laws of the State; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 890). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 8917. A bill to pro- 
vide for the disposition of funds appropriat- 
ed to pay a judgment in favor of the Omaha 
Tribe of Nebraska, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. 891). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 10733. A bill to permit a State to in- 
crease the mileage of its Federal-aid primary 
system when provision is made for the com- 
pletion and maintenance of 75 percent there- 
of; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H. R. 10734. A bill arranging for orderly 
marketing of certain imported articles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 10735. A bill to assist in the promo- 
tion of economic stabilization by requiring 
the disclosure of finance charges in connec- 
tion with extensions of credit; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FALLON (by request): 

H.R. 10736. A bill to provide for the repair 
and replacement of sidewalks around Gov- 
ernment-owned building sites and installa- 
tions; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 10737. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for a loan 
service of captioned films for the deaf,” 
approved September 2, 1958, as amended, in 
order to further provide a loan service of 
educational media for the deaf and other 
handicapped children and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 10738. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Hudson Highlands Na- 
tional Scenic Riverway in the State of New 
York, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIDER: 

H.R. 10739. A bill to eliminate inequities 
with respect to the determination and ad- 
justment of rates of compensation of cer- 
tain employees in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion subject to prevailing rate schedules; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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H. R. 10740. A bill to correct certain in- 
equities with respect to pay and leave of 
absence of Federal civilian employees in con- 
nection with Federal holidays; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

HI.10741. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code cf 1954 with respect to the 
tax treatment of certain amounts paid to 
servicemen and survivors; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 10742. A bill to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to provide increases 
in the rates of d'sability compensation to 
reflect the increase in the cost of living from 
the year 1933; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 10743. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, 
and other animals intended to be used for 
purposes of research or experimentation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request): 

H.R. 10744. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 10745. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs and 
cats intended to be used for purposes of re- 
search or experimentation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 10746. A bill to prohibit and make 
unlawful the hiring of professional strike- 
breakers in interstate labor disputes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 10747. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Duwamish Tribe 
of Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
docket No. 109, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 10748. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of copper from the national stockpile to the 
Bureau of the Mint; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 10749. A bill to amend section 501 
(o) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide that certain tax-exempt orga- 
nizations shall not carry on propaganda, or 
otherwise attempt, to influence legislation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 10750. A bill to assure adequate grave 
sites in Arlington National Cemetery by 
amending chapter 75 of title 10, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 10751. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a child 
shall be considered to have been dependent 
upon his mother at the time required for 
entitlement to child’s insurance benefits 
based on her wage record if at such time 
she was fully insured and was either living 
with him or contributing to his support; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 10752. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the temporary suspen- 
sion of duty on certain steel cylindrical 
tanks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 10753. A bill to regulate the making 
of loans to executive officers of national 
banks; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 10754. A bill to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act in order to enable the Federal 
Reserve banks to extend credit to member 
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banks and others in accordance with current 

economic conditions, and for other purposes; 

to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 10755. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus personal 
property to State agencies for use by volun- 
teer firefighting organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R, 10756. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) to provide 
that exclusive territorial franchises, under 
limited circumstances, shall not be deemed 
a restraint of trade or commerce or a mo- 
nopoly or attempt to monopolize, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

My Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. J. Res. 644. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval and 
reduction of items in general appropriation 
bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H. Con. Res. 466. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing an interim Committee on Interna- 
tional Affiairs; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H. Res. 552. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives declaring the 
policy of the United States relative to the 
intervention of the international commu- 
nistic movement in the Western Hemisphere; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res. 553. Resolution providing addition- 
al funds for further expenses of the investi- 
gation and study authorized by House Reso- 
lution 68, 89th Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 554. Resolution amending clause 
2(a) of rule XI and clause 4 of rule XXI of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 555. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to require the yeas and nays in 
the case of final action on appropriation 
bills; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 10757. A bill for the relief of Nicolena 

Alesci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 10758. A bill for the relief of W. R. L. 

Peake; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOSMER (by request) : 

H.R. 10759. A bill for the relief of Charles 
D. Lowery; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 10760. A bill for the relief of Leonidas 
Gregoropoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 10761. A bill for the relief of Stanislav 

Udicki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


265. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
City Council of Huntington Beach, Calif., 
relative to funds for tax relief and alcoholic 
rehabilitation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

266. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Fish- 
ing Bridge Station, Wyo., relative to chang- 
ing the method of employing pages in the 
Capitol; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 


Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
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under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


August 30, 1965 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the first calendar quarter of 1965 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Norman Abelson, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $158.65. 


1625 L Street NW., 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service, 
Employees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $92. E. (9) $85.90. 

A. Louis J. Allen. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen & Merrill Armour, 
1001 15th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $48.56. 

A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $310. E. (9) $292.16. 

A. American Civil Liberties Union, Inc., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,450.46. E. (9) $2,450.46. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $6,353.83. E. (9) $6,353.83. 


A. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
A. American Hospital Association, 840 


North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $10,164.14. E. (9) $10,164.14. 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $802.39. E (9) $13,498.08. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $592.09. E. (9) $52.02, 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Americar National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $50,087.43. E. (9) $4,999.98. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,176.13. E. (9) $6,176.13. 


A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,549.44. E. (9) $591.38. 

A. American Podiatry Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $17,552.52. 
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A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 

E. (9) $456.28. 


A. American Voca‘ional Association, Inc., 
1025 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William E. Amlong, 1522 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Club Association, 1522 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $189.50. E. (9) $20.15. 

A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated International Trading 
Corp., Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $24.84. 

A. Roy A. Archibald, 1705 Murchison Drive, 
Burlingame, Calif. 


B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8499.50. E. (9) 6126.25. 

A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 


Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
B. Class I railroads operating in Arkansas. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lever Brothers Co., 390 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $45. 

A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,104.40. 

A. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2265. 

A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $3,550.59, 

A. Douglas B. Bagnell, Fairhope, Ala. 

B. Maine Potato Council, Presque Isle, 
Maine. 

A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo, 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. Thomas C. Barringer, 1060 Harvey Road, 
McLean, Va. 

B. Simon Enterprises, Inc., 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Lowell R. Beck, 1705 DeSales Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $10. 


A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,607.93. 

A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C 

E. (9) $3,521.50. 


A. Bernard L. Boutin, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. E. (9) $9.63. 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,942.34. 

A. Brown & Lund, Cafritz Building, 1625 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
100 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $52.42. 

A. Charles H. Brown, Inc., 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,660.99. 

A. Charles H. Brown, Inc., 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,800. 


A. Donaldson Brown, Mount Ararat, Port 
Deposit, Md. 
E. (9) $200. 


A. Robert J. Brown, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Brunswick Corp., 69 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $128.55. 

A. James E. Bryan, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
II. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,078.22. 

A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $145. E. (9) $145. 

A. Robert M. Burr, 105 Mansfield Avenue, 
Darien, Conn. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,833.34. E. (9) $428.24, 


A. Georgh H. Buschmann, 2000 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Allentown Portland Cement Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., et al. 

E. (9) $1,093.84, 

A. Business Equipment Manufacturers 
Association. 


E. (9) $150. 
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A. Herbert H. Butler, 438 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 438 Pennsylvania Building, 
W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) 8187.50. E. (9) $2,212.09. 

A. Monroe Butler, 550 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 550 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Carretta & Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. W. W. Carson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men, ORC & B Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

A. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 


A. Donald E. Channell, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $17. 

A. Hal M. Christensen, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Alexander W. Christie, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,766. E. (9) $300. 


A. Citizens Committee on American Policy 
in the Near East, Box 4831, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $818.33. E. (9) $19,993.03. 

A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,852.33. E. (9) $8,399.69. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $22.50. 


A. Club Managers Association of America, 
1030 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $197.31. 


A. Committee on Constructive Price, Post 
Office Box 2276, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. (6) $781.11. E. (9) $781.11. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,375. 


A, John Shepherd Cooper, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,985. E. (9) $2,484.63. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $859.36. E. (9) $859.36. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers’ Federation, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
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A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300. 


A. A. Harry Crane, 303 New England Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kans. 

B. Southern Railway System, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $67.45. 


A. Cuba Claims Association, Inc., 407 Lin- 
coln Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,458.60. 

A. C. B. Culpepper, Post Office Box 1736, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc. 

A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
Washington, D.C. 


A, Charles A, Darnell, 3129 Brereton Court, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers’ International As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. F. Gibson Darrison, Jr., 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 


A. Debevoise, Plimpton, Lyons & Gates, 
320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B, Edward G. Sparrow, 1 East 66th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $5.48. 


A. Ronald W. De Lucien, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $60. 


A. George H. Denison, 4433 3ist Street 
South, Arlington, Va. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $167.80. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
6201 S Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,097.79. E. (9) $47.79. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Thurman & Wright, 1203 Latham Square 
Building, Oakland, Calif. 

A. J. D. Durand. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1208 RCA 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2. E. (9) $25.71. 


A. Harold E, Edwards, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,370. E. (9) $300. 


A. John W. Emeigh, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $975.12. E. (9) $17. 
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A. Arthur S. Fefferman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Henry G. Fischer, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Educational Television, 10 Co- 
lumbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $10.86. 

A. Mello G. Fish, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,835. E. (9) $300. 

A. Donald G. Fletcher, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $532.91. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C., Atlanta, Ga. 
D. (6) $314.63. E. (9) $314.63. 


A. James F. Fort, 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $411.25. 

A. George R. Frankovich. 

B. Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths 
of America, Inc., 875 Sheraton Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Providence, R.I., and Jewelry Industry 
Tax Committee, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. > 

D. (6) $6,388.48. E. (9) $210.59. 


A. Milton Fricke, Papillion, Nebr. 
B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. David C. Fullarton, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $130. 


A. Gadsby, Hannah, Colson & Morin, 729 
15th Street NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. Committee for International Housing 
Through Private Investment, 729 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $599.79. 

A. Mary Condon Gerau, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,382.22. E. (9) $346.02. 

A. John A. Gosnell, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,833.34. 

A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 


A. J. S. Grigsby, Jr., 1103 Stahlman Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Airlines, Inc., 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. Harold F. Hammond, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Robert N. Hampton, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,833.32. E. (9) $121.20. 


A. William A. Hanscom, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,437.50. E. (9) $225. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $60.36. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,666.64. E. (9) $159.93. 


A. Douglas W. Hartman, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fischer Bearings Manufacturing, Ltd., 
Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. T., and 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Parents’ Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and the Sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee 
for Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 2107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hedrick and Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Constructive Price, Post 
Office Box 2276, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $429.85. 

A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner 
Building, Washington. D.C. 
B. National Association of Insurance 


Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, and 801 
Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $163.45. 


A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $44.40. 
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A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washingotn, D.C, 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $24.25. 
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A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, W. D.C. 

B. New York Wool Trade Association, 153 
West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 472, Station S, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. Carey W. Hilliard, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $975.12. E. (9) $21.25. 


A. Prank N. Hoffmann, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. David Paul Houlihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Floyd E. Huffman, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $975.12. E. (9) $87. 


A. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $19,146.07. 

A. Chas. E. Jackson, 715 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8.95. 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $328.73. E. (9) $41.02. 

A. Charlie W. Jones, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $42.10. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


E. (9) $48.85. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

A. Ken Kendrick, 1030 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1030 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,723.83. E. (9) $5,723.83. 

A. William F. Kenney, New York, N.Y. 


B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
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A. John A. Killick, 1820 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $12.50. 


A. John A. Killick, 1820 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $262.50. 

A. William L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $558.65. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Board of Commissioners, Port of New 
Orleans, Post Office Box 60046, New Orleans, 
La. 
D. (6) $3,812.50. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Marine Transport Lines, Inc., 60 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,368. E. (9) $609.95. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) 8525. 

A. Thomas B. Lawrence, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wisc. 

D. (6) $650. 


A. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,665.90. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1522 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 110 West 31st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Light Bulb Manufacturers Excise Tax 
Committee, 905 American Securities Bund- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,052.75. E. (9) $3,052.75. 

A. David A. Lindsay, 1 Chase Manhattan 
Plaza New York, N.Y. 

B. ICI Financial Corp., 488 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $125.41. 


A. John Linnehan, 1625 L Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,846.60. 


E. (9) $227.72. 
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A. John J. Long, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $24. 


A. R. C. Longmire, Pauls Valley, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 

ashington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $287.80. 


A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Wash , D.C. 

D. (6) $2,388.10. E. (9) 499.70. 

A. J. A. McCallam, 1507 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D (6) $500 or less. E. (9) $729.47. 


A. McCarty & Wheatley, 1200 Walker 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Evan Jones Coal Co., Box 619, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,537.50. E. (9) $100. 


A. Paul D. McCracken, 522 East Chestnut, 
San Ana, Calif. 

B. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $30. 


A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $300. 


A. William J. McDonald, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Boule- 
vard, Alameda, Calif. 


A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $794.07. E. (9) $135.34. 


A. Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 E 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders, 
1625 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,041.67. E. (9) $93.63. 

A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,382.47. E. (9) $364.92. 

A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. 
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A. Clarence M. McMillan, 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Charles R. McNeill, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $25. 


A. Don Mahon, 1127 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) $1,372.12. 

A. James D. Mann, 839 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Own- 
ers, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths 
of America, Inc., Sheraton Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R.I. 

D. (6) $25,732.50. E. (9) $801.37. 


A. Edwin E. Marsh, 600 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

D. (6) $3,229.17. E. (9) $2,383.18. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
er Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,940. E. (9) $325. 


A. George E. Meagher, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


P. (6) $2,784.60. E. (9) $177.44. 


A. Carl J. Megel, 1343 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, 716 
North Rush, Chicago, II. 

E. (9) $6,235. 


A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $1,048.80. 


A, Clarence R. Miles, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,665.90. 

A. Joseph L. Miller, 918 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Northern Textile Association. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $496.19. 

A. Albert J. Milloy, 70-01 113th Street, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $97.60. E. (9) $59.77. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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A. M. D. Mobley, 1025 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1025 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Willis C. Moffatt, 536 First Security 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 


iy Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street NW., 
D. (6) 8625. 


A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Clarence W. Moore, 421 New Jersey Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cuba Claims Association, Inc., 407 Lin- 
coln Road, Miami, Beach, Fla. 


A. Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, Eugene Con- 
tinuation Center, Eugene, Oreg. 


A. Curtis Morris, Premier Building, 1725 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 
7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $78.86. E. (9) $235.77. 


A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,074.98. E. (9) $410.72. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. National Association of Blue Shield 
pam 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


E. (o) $1,078.22. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $19,687.79. E. (9) $15,608.39. 


A, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $550,803.55. E. (9) $17,708.66. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
II., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $9,794.96. 


A. National Association of Social Work- 
ers, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. L., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

E. (9) $2,115. 

A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1030 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,723.83. E. (9) $5,723.83. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $10,089.50. E. (9) $3,288.53. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $321,657.33. E. (9) $3,829.92. 


A. National Club Association, 1522 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,008. E. (9) $1,976.78. 
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A. National Coal Policy Conferences, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $4,249.76. 


A. National Committee for International 
Development, 1762 Church Street NW., Wash- 


, D.C. 
D. (6) $150. E. (9) $4,722.99. 


A. National Committee for a New Patent 
Office Building, 1331 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,276. E. (9) $426.45. 


A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, University of Min- 
nesota Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn, 

E. (9) $2,000. 

A. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $4,739.60. E. (9) $5,093.66. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
3027 North Broad, 


A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Bou- 
levard, Alamada, Calif. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $227.55. 


A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $118,938.97. E. (9) $13,419.79. 

A. National Grain Producers, Handlers & 
Processors Association, 842 Board of Trade 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $7,158.33. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $51,927.62. E. (9) $22,800.64, 

A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $183.58. 

A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 1820 Massachusettts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,070.36, E. (9) $1,975.85. 


A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
309 Livestock Exchange Building, Omaha, 


Nebr. 
D. (6) $5,300. E. (9) $5,300. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,725. E. (9) $1,002. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $14,011.50. E. (9) $14,939.79. 


A. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52, 


A. National Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue Building, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $13,427.32. E. (9) 86,195.38. 
A. National Telephone Cooperative Associ- 


ation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
E. (9) $180. 
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A. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $20,936.50. E. (9) $5,612.35. 


A. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 


D. (6) $1,808, E. (9) $2,071.50. 


A. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York 
City. 

D. (6) $1,480.14. E. (9) $2,599.85. 

A. N. C. Cotton Promotion Association, 
Inc., Post Office Box 5425, Raleigh, N.C. 

E. (9) $486.22. 


A. Richard T. O'Connell, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $160.20. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Outdoor Amusement Business Associa- 
tion, Box 143, Southfield, Mich. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corporation, 
7703 Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $432.54. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. John A, O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
B. National Federation of Sugarcane 


1 Gonzaga Building, Manila, Philip- 
nes. 


D. (6) $1,500. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, Davies 
Building, Manila, Philippines. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. L. T. Barringer & Co., 161 South Front 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


E. (9) $5,366.85. 

A. Osceola Operating Corp., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $265.85, 


A. Kenneth Wells Parkinson, 1100 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee for a New Patent 
Office Building, 1331 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


D. (6) $788.25. E. (9) $0.76. 


A. Geo. F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, Post 
Office Box 7, Charleston, W. Va. 
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A. Lynn C. Paulson, 1627 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $29. 


A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $258.10. 


A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $18.70. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Light Bulb Manufacturers Excise Tax 
Committee, 905 American Security Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $52.75. 


A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $67.87. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $86.44. 


A. James H, Rademacher, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Sydney C. Reagan, 3840 Greenbrier 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Drawer 747, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Stanley Rector, 720 Hotel Washington, 
Washington. D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Lawrence D. Reedy, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Inc., 200 Park Avenue, New York, 


A. Peter Regalado, 1520 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $37.80. 

A. Geo. L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $799.98. E. (9) $129.20. 

A. Research to Prevent Blindness, Inc., 
598 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,000. 


A. James W. Respess, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $298.25. E. (9) $26.66. 
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A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
1212 Guarantee Savings Building, Post Office 
Box 512, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $750. 


A. John J. Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washingtor, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,828.14. E. (9) $54.50. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Roger Robb, 100 Tower Building, Wash- 
, D.C. 

B. National Committee for a New Patent 
Office Building, 1331 G Street NW., Washing- 
tor, D.C. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $9.10. 


A. Edward C. Rustigan, 231 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Brunswick Corp., 69 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $185.50. 

A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $375. 


A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco; Shell Oil Co., Mobil Oil Co., Rich- 
field Oil Corp., Tidewater Oil Co., Union Cil 
Co., Signal Oil & Gas Co., Wilshire Oil Co. of 
California, Texaco, Inc., all Los Angeles; 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Midland, Tex. 

A. Jacques T. Schlenger, 1409 Mercantile 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Donaldson Brown, Mount Ararat, Port 
Deposit, Md. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,458.17. E. (9) $276.57. 
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A. Kenneth D. Shaw, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $474.99. 


A. William L. Shea, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Osceola Operating Corp., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $15.85. 


A. John J. Sheehan, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $300. 

A. Max Shine, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $992.50. E. (9) $20. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bluejay Oil Co., National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fiduciary Counsel, Inc., 40 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Wash D.C. 

B. Insurance Securities Inc., 100 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Investors Management Co., Westmin- 
ster at Parker, Elizabeth, N.J. 


A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Leitchfield Manufacturing Co., 2408 
Douglass Boulevard, Louisville, Ky. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National FHA Apartment Owners Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Realty Trust, 69 Hickory Drive, 
Waltham, Mass. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pet Shop Management, Post Office Box 
109, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A.W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,953.52. 


A. Frank Kingston Smith, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Aviation Trades Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Milan D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 712 Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,249.99. E. (9) $1,702.81. 


A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, II. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $634.80. E. (9) $3,151.65. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D. (6) $55,929.02. E. (9) $4,906.74. 


A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associ- 
ation, Drawer 747, Durant, Okla. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. Lawrence Speiser, 1101 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Civil Liberties Union, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Chester S. Stackpole, 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. State and Federal Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) $29,924.17. 
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A. Karl Stecher, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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A. Karl Stecher, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 

B. Douglas K. Warner, Warner Research 
Laboratories, 1937 Panama Drive, Sarasota, 
Fla. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 PF Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Steptoe and Johnson, 1100 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hamilton Watch Co., Elgin National 
Watch Co. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $217.08. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


B. New York Mercantile Exchange, 6 Har- 
rison Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Barry Sullivan, 536 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River & Harbor 
Contractors, 3900 North Charles Street, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $151.11. 

A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $139.49. 


A. Monroe Sweetland, 1705 Murchison 
Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $406.50. E. (9) $183.26. 

A. John I. Taylor, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $2.24. 


A. Oliver A. Thomas, 1 East First Street, 
Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 
First Street, Reno, Nev. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $174.07. 


1 East 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,379. 

A. John N. Thurman, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Associ- 
tion, 635 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $999. E. (9) $723.71. 


A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of USA, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Trade Relations Council of the US., 
Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, N. T. 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
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A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


A. A. W. B. Truitt, 1016 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,620. 


A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $39.30. 

A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Charles R. Van Horn, 17th and H 
Streets, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Charles 
and Baltimore Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Venable, Baetjer & Howard, 1409 Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Donaldson Brown, Mount Ararat, Port 
Deposit, Md. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $203. E. (9) $11. 

A. Harold S. Walker, Jr., 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 605 


A. Waters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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B. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York 
City. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


Western Cotton Growers Association, Post 
Office Box 512, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $8,347.50. E. (9) $2,025. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Assocla- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $119,481.37. E. (9) $76.34. 

A. Don White, 3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, 
Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $768.77. E. (9) $747.34. 

A. John C. White, 838 Transportation x 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $32.05. 


A. John C. White, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $28.75. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont, 

E. (9) $4. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1765 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indiana, Taholah, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $8.65. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Tribe of Indians, Wellpinit, 
Wash. 

A. Robert P. Will, 989 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, 1111 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $1,472.31. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,269.32. E. (9) $375.61. 

A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,692.34. E. (9) $1,830.74. 

A. Albert Y. Woodward, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
5 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 

D. (6) $4,998. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1965: 


August 30, 1965 


(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN X BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X“ below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an &“ below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act, 


Norte on Irem “A”.—(a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) Employee“. To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an employee“) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an employer“, write “None” in answer to Item B“. 

(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


REPORT 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as emplopers“ —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Emp.oyrer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Irem “O”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—$ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(e) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 

received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


C] place an “X” in the box at the 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item C4“ and fill out item D“ and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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NOTE on ITEM “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) IF THIS REPORT Is FOR aN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iii) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations——Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(e) Ir THIS Report Is ror AN AGENT on EMPLOYEE. — (Í) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5" (received for services) and D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More. When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and D 14.“ since the amount has already been reported 
under D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 
Pill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 
Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 


SN aes Sia --Dues and assessments (trom Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
2 „ . = = ce ang te ot bal 4 13. Have there been such contributors? 
22 SE Printed or duplicated ma received as a ie EES 

Rige Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter Please answer “yes” or no: 

3 Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
—— sees loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 

Cuy Loa TorTaL for this Quarter (Add items “1” through 5“ days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

T. $-------- Received during previous Quarters of calendar year Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
\ ay 3 page, tabulate data under the headings Amount“ and Name and 

3 Toray ae Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 

a 


Loans Received 


period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


“The term ‘contribution’ ee . ++ loan. : STe 302 (a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
LII —— 'ToraL now owed to others on account of loans G » 
1113 Borrowed from others during this Quarter Period“ from Jan, 1 throug——— - , 19_---) 
11. 8 Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
phy = aes $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 
ri A “Expense money” and Reimbursements received this e 
Quarter $3,285.00 Toran 


NOTE on Item “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure“—Section 


302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(>) Ir THIS Report Is FOR aN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many emplo 
telegraph (Item E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item E 7”). 


yees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
. Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ 8 2 npon +. . - Sec. 302(b). 
TOTAL now OW erson 
9 Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 8 3 this Q = 
“1") 14. 8... Repayment received during this Quarter 
i SA Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
15. ents of nditures of $10 or More 
38 Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution * e eee VV 
cost on behalf of the person filing: eee ee of paper 
$ approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
8 Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, ete.) 2 are, r 8 us „Pate 
—— e e ee or Dates,” Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
= OE Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
hr RE as All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
eS $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. e 
. circulars on 
i, ee Tor for this Quarter (Add “1” through 8“ Mo. eee, ee 
1 Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15. 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin 


11. $...-....Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10”) 


Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. Charles D. 5 1629 K Street NW., 
88 C. 
e Publishers Association, Inc., 
ee “Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) 8143.21. 

A. Francis L. Adams, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Service 
Building, Portland, 

D. (6) $315. E. (9) $19.50. 

A. Clarence G. Adamy, 1825 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda Md. 
E. (9) $200. 


A. Air Force Sergeants Association, P.O. 
Box 908, San Antonio, Tex. 

E. (9) $330. 

A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 
ARBA Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $759. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $6,827.12. E. (9) 86,827.12. 


A. Miss Milnor Alexander, 320 Constitu- 
tion Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Donna Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $960. E. (9) $1,112.80, 

A. George Venable Allen, 4370 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 

B. Class I Railroads in Tennessee. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen and Merrill Armour, 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,968.75. E. (9) $142.18. 

A. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. American Coalition of Patriotic Socie- 
ties, Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,200. E. (9) $2,339.81. 

A. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, 11., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $31,495. E. (9) $31,495. 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $36,706.43. 

A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,279.60. E. (9) $3,575.84. 


A. American Federation of Musicians, 641 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $381,999.11. E. (9) $5,654.05. 
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A. American Taxpayers Association, Inc., 
326 Pennsylvania B 
D. (6) $8,930.50. E. (9) $2,112. 


A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Humane Association, 869 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,250. 

A. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,275. E. (9) $1,275. 

A. American Insurance Association, 110 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,807.50. E. (9) $6,807.50. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1737 H Street NW., W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,720.35. E. (9) $15,073.98. 


A. American Justice Association, Inc,, 
Gambrills, Md. 
D. (6) 82. E. (9) $2. 


A. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $6,584.90. E. (9) $37,220.07. 

A. American Maritime Association, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N.Y., and 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $156. 

A. American Medical Association, 635 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $152,928.68. 


A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,065.74. 

A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il 

E. (9) $2,332.66. 

A. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
100 West Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,558.06. E. (9) $5,558.06. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $937.04. E. (9) $937.04, 

A. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., et 
al., 20 E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,454.59. E. (9) $1,194.90, 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,854. E. (9) $7,042. 


A. American Podiatry Association, 3301 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,055.35. 

A. American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,728.50. E. (9) $1,728.20. 

A. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $900. 

A. American Surveys, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Certain cement companies. 

D. (6) $2,812.50. E. (9) $411.34. 
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„Washington, D.C, 


A. American Textile Machinery Association, 
care of E. C. Connor, Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

D. (6) $15.17. 


A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C 


5. (6) $12,428.67. E. (9) $12,428.67. 


A. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,038.38. E. (9) $2,038.38. 


A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A, Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 


B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 


A. George W. Apperson, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Transit Un- 
ion, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. David Apter, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of the Forest Industries of Brit- 
ish Columbia, 1477 West Pender Street, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $83.89. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating in State 
of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $123.30. E. (9) $885.47. 


A. Carl F. Arnold, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 Av- 
enue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $1,999.21. 


A. Associated General Contractors, Inc., 
1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 


A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users. 

D. (6) $5,360.15. E. (9) $5,360.15. 


A. Association of American Physicans and 
Surgeons, Inc. 
D. (6) $525. E. (9) $525. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $6,877.96. E. (9) $6,877.96. 


A. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 


B. (6) $161.08. E. (9) $276.53. 
A. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 


ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $250. E. (9) $250. 


A. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $310. 


A. The Association of Western Railroads, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 
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A. The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $300. 
A. Robert L. Augenblick, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N-Y. 
Company Institute, 61 


B. Investment 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Richard W. Averill, 1615 H Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Michael H. Bader, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Mr. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1725 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ae Services Associ- 
ation, 1725 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 
D 


.. 

E. (9) $118.20. 

A. Douglas B. Bagnell, Fairhope, Ala. 

B. Maine Potato Council, Presque Isle, 
Maine. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Mr. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $506.94. 

A. Donald Baldwin, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $448.71. 


A. Harry A. Barbour, 4925 Deal Drive SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and Washing- 
ton Parking Association, 19th and Jefferson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,332.99. 

A. Ernest L. Barcella, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Robert C. Barnard. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.G, 

D. (6) $506.25. 

A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. William G. Barr, 1101 17th Street, NW., 
Ww D. O. 
B. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Thomas C. Barringer, 1060 Harvey Road, 
McLean, Va. 

B. Simon Enterprises, Inc., 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. A. Wesley Barthelmes, 1701 K Street 
BWA Washington, D.C. 

Insurance Co. of North America, Life 
eee Co. of North America, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $435.20. E. (9) $146.27. 
A. Laurie C. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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(CCBS), 532 Shoreham „ Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,050. 


A. James F. Bell, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $19.14. 


A. J. O. Bellenger, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


B. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $24.56. 


A. Ernest H. Bensen, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $5,250. 


r. 1909 Q Street NW. 


A. Elihu Bergman, 1101 Third Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $33.90. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,265. E. (9) $480.60. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


A. John H. Bivins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $605. 


A. James C. Black, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 


A. Wm. Rhea Blake, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Blue Cross Association, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $5,660.81. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $4,360. E. (9) $294.61. 

A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
2 Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $244.35. 
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A. Fred F. Bockmon, 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $45. 


A. Maurice G. Boehl, 918 16th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1000 6th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 
B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 


A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 

3 D.C, 
General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 

— New York, N.Y 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $174.75. 

A. G. Stewart Boswell, 620 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ge 620 Southern Building, Washington, 


5. (6) 8450. E. (9) 4 $18. 


i Sam Boyce, 414 Sec Second Street, Newport, 
k. 

B. American Taxicab Association, Ine., 420 
South Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville, IN. 
and National Association of Taxicab Owners, 
803 Leader . Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $1,300. 


A. Melvin J. Boyle, 1200 15th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,328.52. 

A. Samuel E. Boyle, 6519 Elgin Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $642.45. E. (9) $291.12. 

A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, Sheraton Gibson Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. National Coordinating Committee of the 
Beverage Industry, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $430. 


A. A. Marvin Braverman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Michael Ladney, Jr., 18125 East Ten Mile 
Road, East Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $1.50. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street. 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Parke C. Brinkley, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 


August 30, 1965 


A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Wayne L. Bromley, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,950. 


A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


D. (6) $600. E. (9) $572.48. 
A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 100 
Church Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $47.28. 


A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,463.60. 


A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Donald C. Bruce, 3219 Oliver Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Conservative Union, 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. 


A. Robert W. Bruce, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $306. E. (9) $566. 


A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $86.21. 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 
12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $16.22. 

A. George S. Bullen. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th 
Street and New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Norman D. Burch, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $116.73. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. P. Burks, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $562.50. 

A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 
Ky. 
D. (6) $25,283.13. E. (9) $519.64. 
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A. Gustave Burmeister, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. E. (9) $7.45. 


A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $405. E. (9) $405. 

A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

E. (9) $47.89. 


A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D. O. 

D. (6) $3,999.99. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $58.75. 


A. Herbert H. Butler, 438 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 438 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1,540. 

A. Monroe Butler, 550 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 550 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1703 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, Hl. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $62.88. 


A. C. G. Caffrey, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $60. 

A. Gordon L, Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $447.75. 


A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $69.23. 


A. The Camping Club of America, Inc., 945 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10. 

A. Ronald A. Capone, the Farragut Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
30-32 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3, England. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $446.63. 

A. James R. Carnes, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Braxton B. Carr, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 


D. O. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $253.55. 
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A. Robert 5. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8323 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Carretta & Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y, 


A. H. Allen Carroll, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $288.50. 


A. Blue Allan Carstenson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo, 

D. (6) $2,953.73. E. (9) $163.93. 


A. Eugene C. Carusi, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Central Arizona Project Association, 1124 
Arizona Title Building, Phoeniz, Ariz. 


A. G. Richard Challinor, 101 West 11th 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

B. Flood Insurance Associates, Inc. and Na- 
tional Flood Underwriters, 101 West llth 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $3,550. 


A. Alger B. Chapman, Jr., 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N-Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Alaska Pipeline Co., Post Office Box 6554, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,685.79. 


A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. American Taxicab Association, Inc., 420 
South Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville, Il. 
D. (6) $750,. E. (9) $41.60. 


A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associacion de Comerciantes en Licores 
de Nogales, Sonora Obregon No. 102, Nogales, 
Sonora, Mexico. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $45.50. 


A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bruynzeel Pabricken, Zaandam, Holland 
(parent) and Bruynzeel Suriname, Paramari- 
bo, Suriname (subsidiary). 

D. (6) $4,346.25. E. (9) $384.51. 


A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 139-41 Frank- 
Un Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $137.50. E. (9) $17.66. 


A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Nacional de Productores de 
Azucar, S.A. de C.V., Balderas 36, Primer 
Piso, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $215.12. 


A. James W. Chapman, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,708.50. 


1625 I 


A. Charitable Contributors Association, 100 
Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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A. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $105. 


A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. (6) $2,653.04. E. (9) $3,828.54. 


A. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 
E. (9) $1,467. 


A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $31,216.24. E. (9) $1,721.68. 


A. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $10,913.17. 


A. William F. Claire, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Earl W. Clark. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,035. E. BR $132.99. 


A. Robert M. Clark, 1 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
II. 


1710 H Street NW., 


A. Roger A. Clark, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Conference of America, 1100 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 
E. (9) $1,817.86. 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington D.O. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington D.C. 
D. (6) $30. E. (9) $8.50. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $6.60. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $2,210.37. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 


Ullamson Tobacco 
D. (6) $1,500. E. dois $2,210.37. 


A. Earle C. Clements, $ 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $2,210.37. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. P. Lorillard Co. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $2,210.37. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philip Morris, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $2,210.37. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $2,210.37. 
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A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Wi , D.C. 


~ B. Superior Oil Co. 


A. Washington I. Cleveland, 1712 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. D. C. Division, American Automobile 
Association, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $9.50. 


A. Joseph Cohen, National Press Building. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
III 


D. (6) $500. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Own- 
ers, Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. Pacific Navigation System, Inc., 9 First 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. J. I. Collier, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $193.75. 

A. Collier & Shannon, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Collier & Shannon, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $35. 


A. Collier & Shannon, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tool and Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, c/o Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 


Pa. 
D. (6) $600. E. (9) $42.75. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

A. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $105,000. E. 
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(9) $92,472.89. 


A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Committee for a Free Cotton Market, 
Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $14,696.31. E. (9) $14,696.31. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York City. 

D. (6) $62,030. E. (9) $14,785.30. 


A. Committee for Time Uniformity, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Paul B. Comstock, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association 
1771 N Street NW.” Woahington, D.C. 
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A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D 


A. Raymond F. Conkling, 135 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $30.75. 


A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $50. 


A. Edward Cooper. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
eg J. Milton Sorpen, 700 Washington Build- 

g. W. D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 700 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


A. John Shepherd Cooper, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,137.50. E. (9) $2,461.29. 


A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., 27 Vaughan Street, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,198.09. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
‘ashington, D.C. 


Wi 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NY. 


E. (9) $50.35. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1477 West 
Penden Street, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $25.75. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Footwear Division of Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,750. E. (9) $19.80. 


A. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Was n, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,961. E. (9) $10,961. 


A. Edward Corneaby, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
— 25 Louisiana Avene NW., Washington, 


A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. 0. 
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A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $43.20. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 2000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jcfferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,545. E. (9) $15. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Asscciation, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 


Washington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Lightweight Aggregates Percentage De- 
pletion Committee, P.O. Box 9138, Richmond, 
Va. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A. P. Moller, 8 Kongens Nytorv, Copen- 
hageu, Denmark. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Ma- 
chining Association, 1411 K Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Savings and Loan Bank of the State of 
New York, 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Wheat Users Committee, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $265.80. 


A. A. Harry Crane, 303 New England Build- 
ne Topeka, Kans. 
Southern Railway System, Washington, 
pe. 


D. (6) $1,352.24. E. (9) $41.97. 


A. Robert E. Cronin, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 702 702 Majestic Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. C. B. Culpepper, Post Office Box 1736, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. National Conference of Nonprofits 
Shipping Associations, Inc. 


A. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $96.83. 


A. John T. Curran, 90 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Hod Carriers’, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of America, 
905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $2,997.59. 
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A. John R. Dalton, 150& Merchants Bank 
* Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 

e Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. F. Gibson Darrison, Jr., 1010 Pennsylva- 
nia Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $32.23. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 901 West 
22d Street, Oak Brook, Iil. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $60.15. 


A. Lowell Davis, 601 Ross Avenue, Mart, 
Tex. 

B. Nix Nongratis. 

D. (6) $160.30. E. (9) $160.30. 


1 North La Salle 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.LT. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Punang, Washington, D.C. 


731 Washington 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
D. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
D.C., 2300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Virgin Islands Gift & Fashion Shop As- 
sociation, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 


A. John F. Dawson, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) 81.000. 

A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, apos. Aon 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. 
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A. L. E. Deilka, 163-165 Center Street, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. L. E. Deilke, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn, 


D. (6) $3,000. 


A. James J. Delaney, Jr., 
Building, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


220 Central 


A. George H. Denison, 4433 31st Street 
South, Arlington, Va. 

B. National Right-to-Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Max A. Denney, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Leslie E. Dennis, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives“ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $540. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, C „II. 

D. (6) 81,687.50. E. (9) 8245.01. 


A. George S. Dietrich, 1741 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $142.97. E. (9) $15. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
6201 S Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,125.85. E. (9) $75. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Thurman & Wright, 1203 Latham 
Square Building, Oakland, Calif. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $7,455.41. 

A. Robert H. Distelhorst, Jr., 812 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Savings and Loan League, 221 La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $337.50. E. (9) $14.50. 


A. District of Columbia Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 
Building, W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. District Lodge 44, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Was n, D.C. 

D. (6) $36,567.90. E. (9) $35,107.51. 


A. Division 689, Amalgamated Transit 
Union, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James F. Doherty, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington. D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,432. E. (9) $326.76. 
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A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $42.38. 


A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $450. 
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A. James L. Donnelly, 200 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 200 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $340.69. 


A. Ronald D. Doremus, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $15. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 110 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $150. 


A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $363.30. 


A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,387.81. 


A. Leonard K. Dowiak, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $225. 


A. William E. Dunn, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. J. D. Durand, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $310. 

A. Seaborn Eastland, Jr., Houston, Tex. 

B. Alaska Pipeline Co., Post Office Box 
1855, Anchorage, Alaska. 

E. (9) $1,200. 


A. Walter A. Edwards, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 

A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air rt Association of America, 
1000 Conecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $516.25 E. (9) $187.70. 


A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clyde T, Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $65. 
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A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,000. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, 302 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $100. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,200. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 
D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,136.25. 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $221. E. (9) $21. 


A. Family Tax Association, 100 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


A. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $63,591.86. E. (9) $21,274.46. 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. T. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $300. 


A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.O. 

A. Joe G. Fender, 2033 Norfolk Street, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. National Conference of Nonprofit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,653.17. 


A. James H, Ferguson, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
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A. Maxwell Field, 210 Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B. New England Shoe & Leather Associa< 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $273.65. 


are * 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1477 West Pender Street, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $150. 


A. William J. Flaherty, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $2,730. 


A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. x 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $15.23. 

A. Russell C. Flom, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,200. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,612.50. E. (9) $216.23. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, NY. 

D. (6) $190. 

A. John G. Fox, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, NY. 

D. (6) $269.17. 


A. Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. Charles A. Francik, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) $420. 


A. F. Prank Frazier, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $5,000. 

A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $19.45. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $36,945.85. E. (9) $10,961.46. 
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A. Garrett Fuller, 836 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Columbia Steamship Co., 1210 Standard 
Plaza, Portland, Oreg. 

A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $975. 


A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
D. (6) $700. E. (9) $285.75. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Aubrey D. Gates, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $170. 


A. William A. Geoghegan, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Soap and Detergent Association, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. (9) $877.03. 


A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $25. 


1712 G Street NW., 


A. Neal P. Gillen, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ginsburg & Feldman, One Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Health Plan, 1901 Trinity Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $5.10. 

A. Ginsburg & Feldman, One Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Ohio Valley Association, 902 
Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $10.10. 

A. Ginsburg & Feldman, One Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Plastic & Chemical Corp., Railroad 
Avenue, West Haverstraw, N.Y. 

E. (9) $443.47. 

A. Robert Gladwin, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Fruit Street, Boston, Mass. 

B. Massachusetts General Hospital, Fruit 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

E. (9) 8291.41. 

A. Glenn F. Glezen, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Philip M. Glick, 707 RCA Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.c. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $580. 
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A. Don A. Goodall, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


A. John A. Gosnell, 1225 19th Street NW., 
n. D.C. 
D. (6) $1,833.34. 


A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 640 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association, 
900 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $500. 


A, Government Employes’ Council, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,071.52. E. (9) $3,293.86. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers Nationa] Associ- 
ation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $33.60. 

A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
Somotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318/418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $38,802.37. E. (9) $38,802.37. 

A. Cornelius R. Gray, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James A. Gray, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $133.75. E. (9) $274.50. 


A. Samuel A. Grayson, 611 Idaho Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Calcut- 
ta, India. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. J. S. Grigsby, Jr., 1103 Stahlman Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-11 Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) 82.300. 


A. John F. Griner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Goverument 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,300. 


A. John F. Griner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C: 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.c. 

D. (6) $5,296.20. E. (9) $529.62. 
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A, Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, et al. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $1,910. 


A. Seymour S. Guthman, 200 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Syndicat des Distillateurs et Produc- 
teurs de Sucre de Madagascar, 282 Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris 7, France. 

D. (7) $1,875. 

A. Robert W. Haack, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A. Hoyt 8. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $211.41, 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6) $1,085. E. (9) $228.99. 


A. Hal H. Hale, 421 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Andrew G. Haley, 1785 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, III. 


A. J. G Hall, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,875.10. 

A. Harold F. Hammond, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) 849. 

A. Mildred B. Harman, 212 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, III. 

D. (6) $750.49. E. (9) $337.99. 

A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,812.50. E. (9) $65.30. 

A. R. A. Harris, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,249.96. 


r en T 
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A. Douglas W. Hartman, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fischer Bearings Manufacturing, Ltd., 
Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 

D. (6) $1,060. E. (9) 8142.6 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,120. E. (9) $295.33. 


A. Hays & Hays, 920 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $29.75. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 


A, John C. Hazen, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $179.12. 


1317 F Street NW., 


A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $7,810.98. E. (9) $7,810.98. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $83.90. 


30 F Street NW., 


A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., and 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., et al. 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Wash- 


1200 17th Street 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $705.81. 


150 East 42d 


A. John K. Herbert, 575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 575 
Le n Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $766.28. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y., 
and 801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $165.10. E. (9) $165.10. 


A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $516.22. 

A. John W. Hight, eee Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. 

B. Legislative 9 of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. James A. Hirshfield, 305 Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A. Lawrence 8. 5 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D 
B. American — Power Association, 919 
‘nen Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $800. 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $120. 


A. Irvin A. Hoff, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $55.75. 


A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1022 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Apartment Association of America, Inc., 
1022 15th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 


D. (6) $2,925. E. (9) $252. 


A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1022 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Committee on Transportation for 
Metropolitan Washington. 

D. (6) $1,451.88. E. (9) $1,198.75 


A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1022 15th Street 
NW., W. D. O. 

B. National Council of Specialty Contrac- 
tors’ Association, Inc., 1022 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,939.38. E. (9) $196.88. 

A. Puller Holloway, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $9,050. E. (9) $1,712.99. 


A. Lee B. Holmes, 829 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $22.50. 

A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Roland S. Homet, Jr. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, III 


A. Charles L. Huber, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $4,725.41. 


A. W. T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington. 
D. C. 


D. (8) 8275. 


A. William J. Hull, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 


B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


A. William J. Hull, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 


B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
E. (9) $33.80. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) 85. 


August 30, 1965 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
ashington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Erna H. Schuyler, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
E. (9) $318. 


A. Frank N. Ikard, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.c. 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


B. (6) $1,520.85. 

A. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $24,039.07. E. (9) $24,039.07. 

A. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $3,911.01. 

A. Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) $56. 


A. International Armament Corp., 10 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 

E. (9) $2,500. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
hp 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 

D.C. 


E. (9) $19,204.77. 


A. International Hod Carriers’, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of America, 
905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $9,672.59. 


A. The Interstate Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
D. (6) $2,975. E. (9) $3.60. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 19 
Summit Court, St. Paul, Minn. 
D. (6) $37,070.73. E. (9) $9,260.53. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1120 Connecticut 


1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
D. (8) $3,750. E. (9) $299.60. 


A. Walter K. Jaenicke, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
E. (9) $150. 


A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,111.26. E. (9) $47.18. 


A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Chas. B. Jennings, 1712 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 


August 30, 1965 


A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 
B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn., et 


D. (6) $585.25. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Cooper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,092.35. E. (9) $374,94. 


1105 Barr Building, 


A. Ned Johnston, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Geo. Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $20.45. 


A. William J. Keating, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associar- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6. 


A. Howard B. Keck, 550 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 550 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 9864 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

E. (9) $275. 


A. Charles C. Keeble, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $37. 


A. Eugene A. Keeney, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. West Coast Life Insurance Co., 605 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. John G. Keller, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

A. James C. Kelley, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John T. Kelly, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

A. I. L, Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A, Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $126.80. 


A. Peter B. Kenney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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A. William J. Kerwin, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’. & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,318.34. E. (9) $2,028.39, 


A. Edward W. Kiley, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Joseph T. King, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors and 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association. 

E. (9) $1,028.54. 

A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Savings and Loan League, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $630. E. (9) $59.93. 

A. Victor A. Knox, 301 G Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $114.50. 

A. Victor A. Knox, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $93.50. 


301 G Street SW., 


A. George W. Koch, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $37.50. 

A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $4,987.87. 

A. June Kysilko, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $7,990. E. (9) $5,229.69. 
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A. Kenneth C. Landry, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. 

A. Richard H. Lane, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing. 


A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. George H. Lawrence, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $61.72. 

A. Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $133.53. 


A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $35. E. (9) $129.34. 


A. Leonard F. Lee, 408 Solar Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Post 
Office Box 2511, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $62. 


A. Legislative Committee for the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,247. E. (9) $292.63. 


A. Legislative Committee, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,687.35. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D. G. 


A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1522 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 110 West 31st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A, Gilbert B. Lessenco, 1343 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata 
Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $269.35. 

A. Edith M. Lesser, 2924 Rittenhouse Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,299.99. 

A. Roy T. Lester, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D. C0. 

B. Amercan Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $60.60. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 1632 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 641 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $1,217.05. 
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A. Light Bulb Manufacturers Excise Tax 
Committee, a — Security Building, 
Washington, D 

D. (6) 34 E. — $2,027.34. 


A. Lightweight Aggregates Percentage De- 
pletion Committee, Post Office Box 9138, 
Richmond, Va. 

E. (9) $3,142.31. 


A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $187.50. 


A. Donald J. Lipsett, 1420 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Conservative Union, 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D 

D. (6) $3,020.83. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $550. E. (9) $32.48. 


A. Basil R, Littin, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 
B. Continental Oil Co. 
A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
, D.C. 
B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Paul H. Long, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $79.75. 

A. R. C. Longmire, Pauls Valley, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $1,500. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Charles Emmet Lucey, 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Support Group for Progressive Banking, 
905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $5. 


— 

A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engl- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John C. Lynn, 42! 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $62.32. 


A. Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,682.66. 


A. McCarty & Wheatley, 1200 Walker 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Evan Jones Coal Co., Box 619, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, and Usibelli Coal Mine, Inc., 
Usibelli, Alaska. 

D. (6) $2,850. E (9) $18.54. 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 
Brilding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hanna Mining Co., 100 Erieview Plaza, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


720 Shoreham 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Industrial Committee of Paducah, Ky., 
Post Office Box 32, Paducah, Ky. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Albert L. McDermott, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. The Farmers“ Educational and Cooper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,769.41. E. (9) $79.97. 

A. William J. McDonald, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 


A. Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $347.12. 


A. Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Benny W. McGehee, Post Office Box 908, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, Post 
Office Box 908, San Antonio, Tex. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Paul McGowan, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of High PAREN, Inc., 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $3,562. E. (9) $187.38. 


A. Clarence M. McIntosh, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,021.40. 

A. William F. McKenna, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $34. 


A. Marvin L. McLain, 425 13th Street NW., 


D. (6) $2,300. E. (9) $57.35. 
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A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. William F. McManus, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $228. 


A. Shane MacCarthy, 20 Chevy Chase 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Printing Industries of America, Inc., 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $675. 

A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
100 West Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. John G. Macfarlan, REA Express, 1725 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,567.50. E. (9) $270.48. 


A. James E. Mack, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mirror Manu- 
facturers, 1225 19th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. James E. Mack, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 
B. Preplated Metal Manufacturers. 


A. James E. Mack, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Confectioners Association, 36 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A. James E. Mack, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Rolled Zinc Manufacturers Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph R. MacLaren, 4 Linden Drive, 
Hudson Falls, N.Y. 

B. Potlatch Forests, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho, 
and San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $694.44. 

A. H. E. Mahiman, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
100 West Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $812.50. E. (9) $26.50. 


A. Don Mahon, 1127 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,131.81. 

A. Carter Manasco, 5932 Chesterbrook 
Road, MeLean, Va. 

B. National 2 e On; Coal Build- 
oe Washington, 

. (6) $4,800. = To $165.68. 

A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $587.95. 


A. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,000. 


A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,242.02. E. (9) $123.70. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
D. (6) $525. E. (9) $945. 
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A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern ha Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif 


A. Robert O. Marritz, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


A. David M. Marsh, 837 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 110 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $12.55. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $355. E. (9) $17.90. 


rtation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $328.89. E. (9) $248.50. 


A. Thomas A. Martin, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $150. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building & Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $1,360. 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O 


D. (6) $90. E. (9) $17.12. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Secondary Ma- 
terial Industries, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert A. Means, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,135.72. E. (9) $28.75. 


A. Carl J. Megel, 1343 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, 716 
North Rush Street, Chicago, Tl. 

E. (9) 86,050. 
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A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,952. 


A. Donald Melvin, 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $56.83. 


1735 K Street 


A. Lawrence C. Merthan, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 235 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $228.84. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Michigan Hospital Service, 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $1,545. 


441 East 


A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis. 

A. Clarence R. Miles, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,687.35. 

A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
oeron D.C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 


A. Capt. A. Stanley N Miller, 1629 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Blue Cross Association, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,231.45. E. (9) $154.63. 


1001 Connecticut 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, 2211 South Coast Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Com- 
mittee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,465. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $634.92. 


A. Luman G. Miller, 424 Henry Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 424 Henry 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $28.08. 
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A. Albert J. Milloy, 70—01 113th Street, 
Forest Hill, N.Y. 
B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
149 Broadway, New York City. 
D. (6) $150. 


A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif, 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Manfred L. Minzer, Jr., 233 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NE., Washington, D.C, 

B. United Coin Collectors Alliance, Post 
Office Box 5756, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Othmer J. Mischo, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Am: ated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Missouri Railroad Committee, 906 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associ- 
ation, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, II 
E. (9) $2,744.69. 


A. J. R. Modrall, Post Office Box 466, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 

B. Travelers Insurance Co. and Travelers 
Indemnity Co., 1 Tower Square, Hartford, 
Conn. 

A. Marion S. Monk, Jr., Batchelor, La. 

B. National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $236.67. E. (9) $236.67. 

A. G. Merrill Moody, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11.77. E. (9) $26.80. 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, 
Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


Post 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, The 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $375. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Ray R. Murdock. 

B. American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y., and 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. John J. Murphy, Route 2, Box 113-D, 
Edgewater, Md. 

B. National Customs Service Association. 

A. Robert F. Murphy, 1608 K. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,582.16. E. (9) $85.15. 
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A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. William E. Murtha, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, N.J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $916.80. E. (9) $650.54. 

A. National Association of Direct Seling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $26.75. 

A. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $493.87. E. (9) $10,425.42. 

A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 


A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,524.45. E. (9) $3,524.45. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $7,923.48. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $2,115. 

A. National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,210.26. E. (9) $1,124.05. 

A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $36,925.21. E. (9) $682.50. 


A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,807.31. E. (9) $11,807.31. 

A. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $951.64. E. (9) $951.64. 
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A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. National Committee To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,112.80. E. (9) $1,112.80. 

A. National Committee for International 
Development, 1762 Church Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

E. (9) $610.17. 
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A. National Conference of Non-Profit 
Shipping Associations, Inc., 26 Auburn Ave- 
nue, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $4,925. 

A. National Congress of American Indians, 
1765 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Wholesale Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,529.41. E. (9) $2,529.41, 

A. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers, 620 Southern Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,255.24. E. (9) $1,255.24. 


A. National Councils of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $234.61. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associ- 
ation, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
NY. 

D. (6) $7,137.63. E. (9) $7,137.63. 

A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,471.95. E. (9) $3,448.24. 

A. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 1614 
20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,667.99. E. (9) $2,007.44. 

A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $234.05. 

A National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $16,860.15. E. (9) $1,104.01. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,037.50. E. (9) $2,037.50. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,020.86. E. (9) $10,020.86. 

A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,333.33. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,178. E. (9) $11,592.96. 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $5,447.52. 

A. National Retired Teachers Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $1,252.90. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $15,803.24. E. (9) $19,173.46. 
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A. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $971.26. 


A. National Shooting Sports Foundation, 
Inc., 1075 Post Road, Riverside, Conn. 
D. (6) 66,463.53. E. (9) $6,462.29. 


A. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washirgton, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 


A. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $210,517. E. (9) $2,468. 

A. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,821.15. E. (9) $3,821.15, 

A. National Utility Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
IN 


D. (6) $2,353.25. E. (9) $1,780.54. 


A. Nation-Wide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,750, E. (9) $7,902.87. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of 
America, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $843.75. E. (9) $270.99. 


A. Alan M. Nedry, 888 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., P.O. 
Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,683.88. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1707 E Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Ameri- 
ca, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Iil. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,621. 

A. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $673.65. E. (9) $673.65. 


A. George L. Nichols, 1909 Q Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D. O 


D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $93.66. 

A. Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $597.92. 


A. Stanley D. Noble, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Munsey Building, Washington D,C. 

A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles M. Noone, 1209 Ring Building, 
Washington D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $976.51. 


August 30, 1965 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $650. E. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $305.05. 


A. North Carolina Cotton Promotion As- 
sociation, Inc., Box 5425, Raleigh, N.C. 
E. (9) $1,098.35. 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of American Physicians 
and Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 


(9) $18.03. 


A. Graham T. Northup, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West W: Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $4,929.96. 

A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $240.33. 


A. Michael J. Norton, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $949.83. 


A. J. Ronald Nowland, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,437.52. E. (9) $30.02. 


A. Ira H. Nunn, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $2,000.01. E. (9) $250. 


A. William B. O'Connell, 400 First Street 


2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 508 
Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $455. E. (9) $21.15. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Amusement Business Associa- 
tion, Box 143, Southfield, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $51.68. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, W. Do. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 1430 
Rand Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $386. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 7703 
Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 


D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $64.65. 

A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y, 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N. T. 
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A. R. B. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John B. O'Day, 11 East Adams Street, 
Chicago, III 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 11 East Adams Street, Chicago, I, 

D. (6) $8,259.80. 

A. Jane O’Grady, 815 16th Street NW., 
pel i pie D.C. 

ated Clothing Workers of 

Aeros: 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,645. E. (9) $249.93. 

A. Ohio Railroad Association, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,458.51. 


16 East 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 


A. William E. Otwell, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
5 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 


3 (6) $1,269.94. 


A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 

B. Campbell Soup Co., 375 Memorial Ave- 
nue, Camden, N.J. 


A. Walter Page, Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

E. (9) $39.81. 


A. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. D. Parel, 244 Transportation Build- 
mg, Washington, D.C. 
. Association of American Railroads, 
rtation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $253.76. E. (9) $163. 
A, James D. Parriott, Jr., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 
B. Marathon Oil Co., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio, 


A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. 
B. National Rural Diza 55 As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
D.C. 
D. (6) $175.30. 
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A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $128.49. 


A. Lynn C. Paulson, 1627 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associ- 
ation, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $36.75. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 100 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

E. (9) $123.53. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

A. Peter J. Pestillo, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $125. 

A. Ervin L. Peterson, 910 17t?. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Founc..tion and Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers, 910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $146.54. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Drawer BS, Lake- 
land, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $43.50. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Drawer BS, Lake- 
Land, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
Post Office Box 6787, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $983.54. E. (9) $221.46. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $168.80. 


A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union, 6 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 

A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph D. Phelan, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Colorado River Association, 417 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $730. 

A. Richard N. Philleo, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,275.30. E. (9) $91.05. 

A. Tom Pickett, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $99.73. 


535 
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A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, et al. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. T. E. Pinkston, Kentucky Railroad As- 
sociation, 101 East High Street, Lexington, 


Ky. 
E. (9) $125.32. 


A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1,705. 


A. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


A. James K. Polk, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert R. Poston, 908 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $182.08. 


A. Ramsey D. Potts, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $185.82. 


A. William J. Potts, Jr., 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $22.50. 


A. Graydon R. Powers, Jr., 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $6.30. 


A. Marvin J. Powers, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Light Bulb Manufacturing Excise Tax 
Committee, 905 American Security Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $27.34. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $12.52. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

National Electrical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $60.99. 


— 


A. William C. Prather, 221 North La Salle 
Street. Chicago, III. 


B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 


D. (6) $400. 
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A. William H. Prass, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Hold- 
ing Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8150. E. (9) 86.60. 


A. Purcell & Nelson, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sugar Sales, Limited, Throgmorton 
House, Jameson Avenue, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

E. (9) $61.66. 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, New York, 
N. I., et al. 

D. (6) $8,249.97. E. (9) $7,400.76. 

A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $484.80. 


A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associ- 
ation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $499.99. E. (9) $55.92. 


A. James A. Ransford, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 3840 Greenbrier 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Drawer 747, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $256.02. E. (9) $106.02. 

A. Robert E. Redding, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Time Uniformity, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


1101 17th Street 


A. Robert E. Redding, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,150, E. (9) $1,470.34. 


A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 


B. Texas Railroads. 


A. Lawrence D. Reedy, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Inc., 200 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. J. A. Reidelbach, Jr., 1117 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 
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A. Reilly & Charles, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa., and As- 
sociated Third Class Mail Users, 100 Indiana 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $60.66. 

A. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $87,025.15 

A. Retired Officers Tax Credit Committee, 
Post Office Box 1965, Annapolis, Md. 

D. (6) $1,828.50. E. (4) $732.27. 


1625 I 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,132.48. E. (9) $9,578.98 

A. William A. Reynolds, 526 Northwest 30th 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

B. Land Use Committee, Pocatello, Idaho. 

E. (9) $3,000. 

A. James W. Richards, 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,133.34. E. (9) $15.60. 


A. Dorsey Richardson, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

D. (6) $37.50. E. (9) $192.21. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. CLT. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


650 Madison 


A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Entertainment Law Committee, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Cal- 
cutta, India. 


731 Washington 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Insurance Co., 
Bloomington, III. 

A. Richard J. Riddick, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $358.10. 


A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John Rippey, 20 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $40. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Armament Corp., 10 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Austin L. Roberts, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 

Cc. 


D. C. 
D. (6) 8270.85. 
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A. Clyde F. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Roberts & Holland, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Furman-Wolfson Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Roberts & Holland, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. L.O.S., Ltd. (S.A.), 119, rue de Lausanne, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Plywood Corp., 777 Third 
Avenue, New York, NY. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $178. 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Cos., 730 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $437.50. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $526. 


A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Pinkerton's, Inc., 154 Nassau Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $78.51. E. (9) $42.72. 


A. Rule of Law Committee. 

D. (6) $900.50. E. (9) $900.50. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Oswald Ryan, 408 ARBA Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 525 
School Street, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $26.95. 


A. William H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,999.88. E. (9) $60. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Business Press, Inc., 205 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $284.96. 


A. O. H. Saunders, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,112.50. 

A. William H. Scheick, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $3,747.11. 
A. Edward J. Schmuck, 


1200 Farragut 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Aetna Life Insurance Co. and Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co., 151 Farmington 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
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A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
. 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 

C. 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $195.30. 


A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $259.14. 

A. David C. Sospan, 1026 17th Street NW., 

Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 


100 West Pine Street, ve, Pa, 
D. (6) $1,093.75. E. (9) $716.25. 
A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8968. 


A. Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
* B. Comite de Productores De Azucar, Lima, 
eru. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $734.55. 


A. Arnold F, Shaw, 503 D Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Industria Escobera Mexicana, 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps., Mexico. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $5.62. 

A. Carroll M. Shaw, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


S.A. 


A. John E. Shea, 702 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William L. Shea, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Osceola Operating Corp., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Ira Shesser, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Max Shine, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $992.50. E. (9) $20. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bluejay Oil Co., Inc., National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fiduciary Counsel, Inc., 40 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, W. D.. 

B. Insurance Securities, Inc., 100 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, W: 

B. Investors Management Co., Westminster 
at Parker, Elizabeth, N.J. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Leitchfield Manufacturing Co., 2408 
Douglass Boulevard, Louisville, Ky. 


A, Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National FHA Apartment Owners Asso- 
ciation, Woodward Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Realty Trust, 69 Hickory Drive, 
Waltham, Mass. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pet Shop Management, Post Office Box 
109, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 306 International 
Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. A. Z. Shows, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Neale Roach Associates, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C., et al. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il., and 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,500. 


A. Orval A. Siler, 221% North Second 
Street, Ponca City, Okla. 

B. Independent Unions Legislative Com- 
mittee. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,152.25. E. (9) $3,031.54. 


A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $39,000. E. (9) $4,184.21. 

A. John T. Skelly, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) 822.50. 


A. Jack C. Skerrett, 717 19th Street South, 
Arlington, Va. 

B. The Camping Club of America, Inc., 945 
Pennyslvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10. 

A. Harold S. Skinner, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Continental Oil Co. 

A. Corstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Okla. 


Bartlesville, 


A. Harold Slater, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $35.73. 
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A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $12. 

A. Frank Kingston Smith, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Aviation Trades Association. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 640 
5th Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $60.25. 


A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co., of California, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $40.75. 

A. Irvin A. Smith, 418 East Rosser Avenue, 
Box 938, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

E. (9) $41.85. 


A. James R. Smith, 1060 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., 
and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 East 
Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. Robert B. Smith, 121 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 829 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III 

E. (9) $70. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,148.70. E. (9) $945. 


A. Lyle O. Snader, 244 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $203.47. E. (9) $205. 


A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


y. 
D. (6) $325. E. (9) $143.06. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,019.23. 


A. J. R. Snyder, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $7,736.50. E. (9) $6,081.30. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
III 


D. (6) $422.40. 
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A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., W. D.C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 

E. (9) $719.69. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn 


D. (6) $30,704.27. E. (9) $5,486.21. 


A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Drawer 747, Durant, Okla. 
E. (9) $362.04. 


A. William W. Spear, 214 Fremont Na- 
tional Bank Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $729.17. E. (9) $10.77. 

A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Lawrence Speiser, 1101 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Civil Liberties 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Union, 156 


A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $657.50. 


A. Karl Stecher, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Karl Stecher, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Douglas K. Warner, Warner Research 
Laboratories, 1937 Panama Drive, Sarasota, 
Fla. 

A. Mrs. Nell May F. Stephens, Post Office 
Box 6234, Northwest Station, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Hamilton Watch Co. and Elgin National 
Watch Co., 


1100 Shoreham 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $13.50. 


1100 Shoreham 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Reynolds Metals Co., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7.50. 


1100 Shoreham 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Rule of Law Committee, 1100 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $25.50. 


1100 Shoreham 


A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $234. 

A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


August 30, 1965 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 
B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. 


Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Metlakatla Indian Community, Post 
Office Box 142, Metlakatla, Alaska. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 


A, Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Com- 
munity, Box 907-X, Route 1, Scottsdale, 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San 
Carlos, Ariz. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Seneca Nation of Indians, 25 Main 
Street, Salamanca, N.Y. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Tuscarora Nation of Indians, Lewis- 
ton, N.Y. 


A. Ronnie J. Straw, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Herald E. Stringer, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $4,625. E. (9) $216.91. 


A. Norman Strunk, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ml. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $69.70. 


A. Sam S. Studebaker, Tipp City, Ohio. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $165. E. (9) $165. 


A. Walter B. Stults, 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Cos., 537 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $600. 


A. Roger H. Sullivan. 


B. American Sugar Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


August 30, 1965 


A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 1290 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ronson Corp., 1 Ronson Road, Wood- 
bridge, N. J. 


A. William A. Sutherland, 1200 Farragut 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aetna Life Insurance Co., and Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., 151 Farmington Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Conn. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $116.65. 


A. Charles P. Taft, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee for the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coop- 
erative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 


A. C. M. Tarr, 1909 Q Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D 


C. 
D. (6) 81,846.14. 


A. Oliver A. Thomas, 1 East First Street, 
Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 
First Street, Reno, Nev. 


1 East 


A. Wm. B. Thompson, Jr., 244 Transpor- 
tation Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of America Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $215.91. E. (9) $180. 


A. Matt Thompson, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
oy 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 

D.C. 

E. (9) $504.96. 


A. John N. Thurman, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
635 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $999. 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Calif. 

D. (6) $147.50. E. (9) $145.19. 

A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $1,876. 


1101 17th 


A. H, Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $221.80. 

A. John H. Todd, Post Office Box 23, 1085 
Shrine Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Post Office Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 
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A. Bert Tollefson, Jr., 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. Blue Cross Association, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,687.15, E. =) $587.58. 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 77 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $125.20. 

A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $549.10. 


A. Mrs. Hattie B. Trazenfeld, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,900. E. (9) $33.95. 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $83.25. 


A. Joel B. True, 840 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Galen Douglas Trussell, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Dick Tullis, 307 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co., Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 


A. Joseph P. Tumulty, Jr., 1317 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Carter Products, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. John W. Turner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L.E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 375 North 
Pulton Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $66.51. 


A. David G. Unger, Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Shrev La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La. 

E. (9) $998.71. 


A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $380,260.74. E. (9) $27,481.68 


A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,901.44. 

A. United States Plywood Corp., 777 Third 
Avenue, New York, N. T. 

E. (9) $1,000. 
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A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $22,923.62. 
A. Theodore A. Vanderzyde, 
ESen NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 400 First Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,499.90. E. (9) $15. 


A. Mrs. Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 
Preston Road, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee of UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


400 First 


A. John E. Vetter, 635 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 


B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $200. 


A. R. K. Vinson, 1400 20th Street NW., 
Post Office Box 19128, Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 1400 20th Street NW., Post Office Box 
19128, Washington, D.C. 

A. Voice of the People in Action, 621 Sheri- 
dan Street, Chillum, Md. 

B. Dr. Russell Forrest Egner. 

D. (6) $258. E. (9) $206.62. 

A. Volume Footwear Retailers Association, 
Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $12,300. E. (9) $12,227.87. 


A. John S. Walker, 1002 Ring Building, 
8 D. C. 
Hanna Mining Co., 100 Erievlew Plaza, 
. Ohio. 
E. (9) $10. 


A. William A. Walton, Garlinghouse Build- 
ing, 820 Quincy, Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, Garling- 
house Building, 820 Quincy, Topeka, Kans. 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,989.34 E. (9) $3,726.25. 


A, Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Waterways Bulk tion Coun- 
cil, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $863.75. 


A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $2.84. 


A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $41.33. 

A. William H. Webb, LaSalle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,762.06. E. (9) $535.35. 
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A. E. E. Webster, 400 Ist Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $3,709.88. 

A. Peter P. Weidenbruch, Jr., 510 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $199.12. 


A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,375. E. (9) $448.96. 

A. Dr. Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Wellington Management Co., 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1630 


A. William E. Welsh, Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $101.32. 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Michael Ladney, Jr., 18125 East Ten 
Mile Road, East Detroit, Mich. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $767.35. 


A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $557.60. 


A. John C. White, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Mare A. White, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Albert E. Wilkinson, Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $722.30. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. L. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 


Wyo. 
E. (9) $1.40. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1765 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
Wash. 


E. (9) $18.05. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Spokane Tribe of Indians, Wellpinit, 
Wash. 


A. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 

B. Montana Railroad Association, Helena, 
Mont. 

A. Harding deC. Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


m. 
D. (6) $1,833. E. (9) $162.39. 


A. Laurens Williams, 1200 Farragut Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aetna Life Insurance Co. and Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., 151 Farmington Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Conn. 


A. Robert E. Williams, Air Transport As- 
sociation of America, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $288.32. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
II. 

D. (6) $4,167. E. (9) $327.61. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,972.90. E. (9) $20.20. 

A. Clark L. Wilson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Consultant to the Emergency Lead- 
Zine Committee. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $912.70. 


A. B. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,794.85. 


A. Henry B. Wilson, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $18.15. 
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A. Richard W. Wilson, 121 Second Street 
NE,. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $150. 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 
Avenue, Shreveport, La. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $398.71. 

A. Richard F. Witherall, 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 


1525 Fairfield 


702 Majestic 


A, Clay B. Wolfe, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,021.40. E. (9) $1,646.04. 


A. Lawton B. Wolfe, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Venlo Wolfsohn, 1729 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8300. E. (9) $5. 


A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation-Communication Em- 
ployees Union, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Support Group for Progressive Bank- 
ing, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $20. 


A. Theodore O. Yntema, 3950 Franklin 
Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

B. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $27,000. E. (9) $566.68. 

A. J. Banks Young, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $765. 

A. Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,562. E. (9) $360.34. 


A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $4,998. 

A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine and Sternstein, 
1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. and 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 
REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1965: 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Fux One Corr WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND Frre Two COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


August 30, 1965 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPorT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


QUARTER 


REPORT P 
Year: 19 < ist | 2a | 3d | 4th 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
(Mark one square only) 


Nore ON Irem A“.—(a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Empioyee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
a Report as an “employee”’.) 
(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item B“. 
(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on ITEM B. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLO YER State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Irem C.- (a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302 (e). p 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration), 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 

received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


Cc place an “X” in the box at the 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 


donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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A. Allen & Murden, Inc., 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Informal Committee of 14 European 
and Other Foreign Cruise Ship Lines, 25 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. American SF Products, Inc., 701 Pali- 
sades Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Spiegel, Inc., 2511 West 23d Street, Chi- 
cago, II. 


A. Richard H. Appert, 14 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Halcon International, Inc., 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1000 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Motor & Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 304 West 58th Street, New York, 
N. T. 

A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


1229 19th 


A. Baker & McKenzie, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. The American Express Co., Inc., 65 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Wm. J. Barnhard, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Italy-America Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Elihu Bergman, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John H. Biedler, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joel D. Blackmon, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


A. Gary Raymond Bodie, Jr., 702 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Community Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 535 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. A. Marvin Braverman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Michael Ladney, Jr., 18125 East Ten 
Mile Road, East Detroit, Mich. 

A. Donald C. Bruce, 3219 Oliver Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Conservative Union, 
Street SE., Washington D.C. 


A. George H. Buschmann, 2000 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


53 D 


A. Marvin Caplan, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John B. Carroll, 621 Onondaga County 
Savings Bank Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 

B. United Producer Dealers of America, 
Chittenango, N.Y. 
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A. G. Richard Challinor, 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

B. Flood Insurance Associates, Inc, and 
National Flood Underwriters, 101 West llth 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


101 West llth 


A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Asociacion de Comerciantes en Licores 
de Nogales, Sonora Obregon No. 102, Nogales, 
Sonora, Mexico. 


A. Citizen's Radiophone Association, 3306 
Kanter, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A. C. Gross & Co., et al. 

A. Clay L. Cochran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Collier and Shannon, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, Inc., 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Wheat Users Committee, 66 River- 
side Avenue, Amityville, N.Y. 


A. District of Columbia Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. J. D. Durand, RCA Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 X 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Seaborn Eastland, Jr., 25th floor Humble 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Alaska Pipeline Co., Post Office Box 
1855, Anchorage, Alaska. 


A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert L. Farrington, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chinese Government Procurement and 
Services Mission, 61 Broadway, New York, 
N. L. 


A. Russell C. Flom, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William P. Flythe, Jr., 1411 35th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Frederick W. Ford. 


B. National Community Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 535 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. R. Frank Frazier, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, Inc., 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William A, Geoghegan, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Soap and Detergent Association, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Harry J. Gerrity, 907 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 


A. Ginsburg & Feldman, 1 Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Health Plan, 1901 South Trinity 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Ginsburg & Feldman, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Ohio Valley Association, 902 Un- 
ion Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. Robert Gladwin, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Fruit Street, Boston, Mass. 

B. Massachusetts General Hospital, Fruit 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Philip M. Glick, 707 RCA Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert Glicker, 1642 South 52d Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Oceanic Properties, Inc., Post Office Box 
2780, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. Burr P. Harrison, Graichen Building, 
Winchester, Va. 

B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 


A. Robert W. Healy, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. Laurance G. Henderson, 1707 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Council on Housing and Urban 
Development, 1707 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Laurance G. Henderson, 1707 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Committee on Transportation for 
Metropolitan Washington, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Laurance G. Henderson, 1707 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, Brown, 
& Platt, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
III., et al. 

A. Laurance G. Henderson, 1707 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Urban Passenger Transportation Asso- 
ciation, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 


A. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y, 

A. Norman Hill, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., Kaiser Center, 
Oakland, Calif. 


A. Harold A. Hosier, 2240 Bell Court, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 
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A. International Armament Corp., 10 Prince 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 


A. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


A. T. Richmond Johnson, Hotel Congres- 
sional, Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 


A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, Ml. 

B. National Preservers Association, 333 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A. Benjamin Kendrick, Somers, N.Y. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


A. Peter B. Kenney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. T. 

A. John L. Kilcullen, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John C. Kimball, 241 Forestway Drive, 
Deerfield, III. 

B. National Home Improvement Council, 
11 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Victor A. Knox, 301 G Street SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. T. J. Stevenson & Co., 80 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Laborers’ Political Action League, 905 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Reed Larson, 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Nils A. Lennartson, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Gilbert B. Lessenco, 1343 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata Bou- 
levard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Carl Levin Associates, Inc., 1632 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Petroleum Re-Refiners, 
Post Office Box 7116, Arlington, Va. 


A, Light Bulb Manufacturers Excise Tax 
Committee, 905 American Security Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. David A. Lindsay, 1 Chase Manhattan 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

B. ICI Financial Corp., 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Donald J. Lipsett, Woodburn, Ind. 
B. American Conservative Union, 53 D 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Willlam C. McCamant, 1725 K Street, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. McCarty & Wheatley, 
Building, Washington, D.c. 

B. Evan Jones Coal Co., Box 619, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, and Uscibelli Coal Mine, Inc., 
Usibelli, Alaska. 


1200 Walker 


A. Alfred R. McCauley 720 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hanna Mining Co., 100 Erieview Plaza, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Alfred R. McCauley, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Committee of Paducah, Ky., 
Post Office Box 32, Paducah, Ky. 


A. McCormick Associates, Inc., 777 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Commercial and tourist organizations 
in West Indies. 

A. Paul McGowan, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of High Fidelity, Inc., 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Noel P. McHugh, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Log 
Investment Building, Washington, D.C. 


20 Chevy Chase 
B. Printing Industries of America, Inc., 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James E. Mack, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Preplated Metal Manufacturers. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Plywood Corp., 777 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Martin, Whitfield & Thaler, 1701 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Financial General Corp., 1701 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Lawrence C. Merthan, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 235 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Michigan Citizens Band Council, 3306 
Kanter, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Miller Associates Inc., 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Telephone Answering Ex- 
changes, Inc., 777 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Manfred L. Minzer, Jr., 233 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NE. Washington, D.C. 

B. United Coin Collectors Alliance, Post 
Office Box 5756, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. J. R. Modrall, Simms Building, Post 
Office Box 466, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

B. Aetna Life Insurance Co. and Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., 151 Farmington Av- 
enue, Hartford, Conn. 

A. National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. National Association of Postal Transpor- 
tation Contractors, Inc., 4201 31ist Street 
South, Arlington, Va. 

A. National Broiler Council, Inc., 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. National Committee for Immigration Re- 
form, 1616 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Committee for International 
Development, 1762 Church Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. National Community Television Associa- 
tion, Inc., 535 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Wheat Users Committee, 66 River- 
side Avenue, Amityville, N.Y. 

A. National Preservers Association, 333 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for Balanced Leg- 
islative Representation, 870 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 1430 
Rand Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert R. Mullen & Co., 1729 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Francis J. O’Rourke, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Paperboard Packaging Institute, 1707 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Fred W. Peel, 918 16th Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D.C. 

B. Hecla Mining Co., Wallace, Idaho. 

A. Joseph D. Phelan, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Colorado River Association, 417 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Federal Cartridge Corp., 2700 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, et al. 

A. Pope, Ballard & Loos, 700 Brawner 
Building, 888 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American SF Products, Inc., 701 Pali- 
sades Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


A. Quinn & Quinn, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. British West Indies Sugar Association, 
Post Office Box 170, Bridgetown, Barbados, 
West Indies, et al. 

A. William A. Raftery, 304 West 58th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 304 West 58th Street, New York, 
N. T. 
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A. Albert Rains, 823 Forrest Avenue, Gads- 
den, Ala. 

B. Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, 
Brown & Platt, 231 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill., and Simpson, Thatcher & Bart- 
lett, 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Reasoner & Davis, 800 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American SF Products, Inc., 701 Pali- 
sades Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

A. Peter Regalado, 3907 Bruce Street, Alex- 
andria, Va. 


A. Reilly & Charles, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Group consisting of New Process Co., 
Warren, Pa., and Associated Third Class Mail 
Users, 100 Indiana Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A. Reilly & Wells, 1120 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Printing Industries of America, Inc., 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William A. Reynolds, 526 Northwest 30th 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

B. Land Use Committee, Pocatello, Idaho. 

A. Rhodesia Sugar Association, Post Office 
Box 2896, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Interarmco, 10 Prince Street, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


A. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., Independent Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Animal Health Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1030 15th 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Plywood Corp., 777 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee of Publishing Cos., 
60-62 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1100 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Edward J. Schmuck, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Travelers Insurance Co. and Travelers 
Indemnity Co., 1 Tower Square, Hartford, 
Conn. 


1200 Farragut 


A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington D.C. Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Robert M. Scott, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. William E. Rollow, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


815 15th Street 
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A. Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
Be Comite de Productores De Azucar, Lima, 
ru. 


A. W. F. Sheble, 505 Perpetual Building, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. H. William Tanaka, 716 Federal Bar 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. A. Z. Shows, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Neale Roach Associates, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harry J. Smith, Jr., 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Log Exporters, 
Investment Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John W. Spillane, 18 East Chestnut 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1100 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1100 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Reynolds Metals Co., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Menahem Stim, 29 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Rifkin Textiles Corp., 450 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. New York Mercantile Exchange, 6 Harri- 
son Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Walter H. Duisberg, 231 South 
Dwight Place, Englewood, N.J. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ronson Corp., 1 Ronson Road, Wood- 
bridge, N.J. 

A. William A. Sutherland, 1200 Farragut 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Travelers Insurance Co. and Travelers 
Indemnity Co., 1 Tower Square, Hartford, 
Conn. i 


A. H. William Tanaka, 716 Federal Bar 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Fisheries Association. 

A. Leo A. Terrill, Presidential Gardens 
Hotel, Alexandria, Va. 

B. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, Denver, Colo. 
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A. Matt Thomson, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
8 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 

C. 


A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph P. Tumulty, Jr., 1317 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Carter Products, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Gladys Uhl, 1616 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Committee for Immigration 
Reform, 1616 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. United Producer Dealers of America. 


A. United States Plywood Corp., 777 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Rein J. Vander Zee, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. O’Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. John S. Walker, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hanna Mining Co., 100 Erieview Plaza, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Washington Parking Association, 19th 
and Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Michael Ladney, Jr., 18125 East Ten Mile 
Road, East Detroit, Mich. 


A. The Wheat Users Committee, 66 River- 
side Avenue, Amityville, N.Y. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1765 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edmond L. Williams 4201 3ist Street 
South, Arlington, Va. 

B. National Association of Postal Trans- 
portation Contractors, Inc., 4201 31st Street 
South, Arlington, Va. 


A. Laurens Williams, 1200 Farragut Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Travelers Insurance Co., and Travelers 
Indemnity Co., 1 Tower Square, Hartford, 
Conn. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of the Bahamas, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


A. Theodore O. Yntema, 3950 Franklin 
Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

B. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Roger E. Zylstra, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, Aucust 30, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 


Most merciful God, who art the foun- 
tain of all grace, the source of all true 
wisdom and goodness, Thou hast called 
us whose mortal lives so swiftly ebb away 
to labor with Thee in the unfolding pur- 
pose of the ages, tied to causes whose 
coronation’s date is far beyond the di- 
mensions of our calendar—yet, we May 
throw the stubborn ounces of our weight 
on the side of the invincible power which 
swings the stars in their courses, and 
whick in all the universe works for right- 
ecusness. 

Ever near this forum of national de- 
bate, with its differing points of view, and 
the din and clash of personal interests 
and interpretations, may there ever be 
hallowed this altar of communion with 
the unseen reality where, even as we 
toil in these fields of time a constant 
awareness of the eternal may save us 
from spiritual decay, from moral cow- 
ardice, and from any betrayal of the 
highest public good. 

In the spirit of the Master we lift our 
petition on the wings of our noontide 
prayer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 26, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomi- 
naticns, were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Jones, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
5) designating the bridge crossing the 
Washington Channel near the intersec- 
tion of the extension of 13th and G 
Street Southwest the “Francis Case Me- 
morial Bridge,” with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
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of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9221) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Maxon, 
Mr. SIKES, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. FLoop, Mr. 
THomas, Mr. MeFalL, Mr. Lipscoms, Mr. 
LAIRD, Mr. MINSHALL, and Mr. Bow were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bill 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 9567. An act to strengthen the edu- 
cational resources of our colleges and uni- 
versities and to provide financial assistance 
for students in postsecondary and higher 
education; and 

H. J. Res. 598. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation com- 
memorating the 200th anni of the 
Stamp Act Congress, held at New York, in the 
colony of New York, October 7-25, 1765. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 7750) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 


H.R. 9567. An act to strengthen the educa- 
tional resources of our colleges and univer- 
sities and to provide financial assistance for 
students in postsecondary and higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

H.J. Res. 598. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue a proclamation 
commemorating the 200th anniversary of the 
Stamp Act Congress, held at New York, in 
the colony of New York, October 7-25, 1765; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE CONFEREES ON DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk read 
the names of the House conferees on the 
bill (H.R. 9221) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Mr. MAHON, 
Mr, SIKES, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Foo, Mr. 
THOMAS, Mr. MeFalLL, Mr. Lipscoms, Mr. 
Lamp, Mr. MINSHALL, and Mr. Bow. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 


the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were limited to 3 minutes. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOMINATION OF LAWRENCE F. 
O'BRIEN TO BE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President’s news conference at his ranch 
in Texas on August 29 is noteworthy for 
many reasons. From the point of view 
of the Congress, however, I hope I will 
be forgiven for singling out what must 
generally be regarded here as the most 
important, the most striking, and the 
most welcome news which we have had 
from the President for some time. I 
refer, of course, to the nomination of 
Lawrence F. O’Brien to the Cabinet posi- 
tion of Postmaster General of the United 
States. 

Larry O’Brien has been a “direct line” 
to the White House in the best sense of 
the term. He has been that for every 
Member of Congress ever since the be- 
ginning of the Kennedy administration. 
On one end of the line he has iistened 
to problems of Members with the pa- 
tience and tolerance and understanding 
of a saint and he has invariably done 
his best to set them aright. On the other 
end, he has led with great discretion, but 
with a firm and wise persistence, the leg- 
islative efforts of two Presidents to bring 
about the enactment of a legal basis for 
the great social and economic advance 
of the Nation which both the late John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson have been determined to achieve 
in the interests of all the people of the 
United States. 

The Nation owes a great deal to Larry 
O’Brien for the dedication of his general 
and special talents, in good government, 
to the needs of the Nation. We owe 
him—all of us—a special gratitude for 
his magnificent service in the abrupt 
transition which followed the death of 
President Kennedy. Indeed, he was an 
essential bridge, the irreplaceable link in 
the White House staff at that critical 
point. 

He goes now to a new assignment, sue 
ceeding John Gronouski as Postmaster 
General. Mr. Gronouski has conducted 
the affairs of one of the largest busi- 
nesses in the Nation with effectiveness 
and dispatch. He leaves one job, as all 
of us must hope to do, with a construc- 
tive contribution stamped upon the in- 
stitution which he headed. He moves to 
another responsibility for which he is by 
background and experience most ad- 
mirably suited. He is going as Ambassa- 
dor to Poland, a key post in the evolving 
pattern of our foreign policy. 

As Larry O'Brien takes up his new re- 
sponsibilities as Postmaster General, he 
does so with the best wishes and the full 
confidence of the Congress. We wish 
him well. We know he will do well in 
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that part of the Government which, in- 
deed, touches directly the lives of every 
American. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the President’s conference 
in Texas on August 29 be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, i965] 


Tue TRANSCRIPT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
News CONFERENCE AT LB. J. RANCH 


OPENING STATEMENT 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. I 
want to first of all congratulate the press 
on their new record today. You just com- 
pleted a new record of orbits between John- 
son City and the L.B.J. Ranch. I want to con- 
gratulate you on your successful reentry. 

We've had a very happy and busy birth- 
day weekend. Tm very grateful for all the 
thoughtful expressions which have reached 
us from so many families across the land and 
from leaders in other parts of the world. 

From the way it’s begun, I anticipate that 
this 57th year may be one of the best years 
and that is a very happy thought for me. 

The weekend has been made especially 
happy by the presence here of so many good 
and old and trusted, cherished friends. 

I'm especially happy to have one of my 
very favorite couples, Mr. and Mrs. Larry 
O'Brien. Many of you have been yviting 
about Larry’s departure from the White 
House. And I can confirm that this after- 
noon And 1 did want him to spend a week- 
end here in Texas before ha departed. 

I also want to say a word or so about 
Larry's future in a few moments. 

Postmaster General and his lovely wife 
came down to check on the White House 
ZIP code. Secretary Rusk and Mrs, Rusk 
went to check on our relations between the 
United States and Texas and I think they 
have found them generally good the last 24 
hours. 

Ambassador Goldberg, of course, is eager 
to come back because he's just naturally 
more at home in cowboy country. 

Seriously, though, I do have a statement 
that I want to make to you before we go 
back to Washington this afternoon and that 
is this: 

GEMINI SUCCESS 


This is the moment of their great achieve- 
ment, not only for Astronauts Gordon Cooper 
and Charles Conrad, but for everyone whose 
hopes have ridden with Gemini 5. 

I'm so happy that Mr. [James E.] Webb 
and Mr. [Dr. Robert C., Jr.] Seamans, who 
had so much to do with directing this very 
successful venture, are here to share with us 
the pride we all feel today, and I deeply 
regret that our late beloved President Ken- 
nedy, under whose leadership all of this 
work was so carefully planned and thought 
out, can’t be here to enjoy the fruits and 
success of his planning and his forethought. 

The successful completion of the 8-day, 3- 
million-mile flight of the Gemini 5 proves, 
I think, not only man’s capacity for endur- 
ance in space, but it proves that man is in 
Space to stay. 

We can be, and we are, enormously proud 
of every member of our space team. That 
means all the scientists and technicians and 
the controllers and the trackers. To every- 
one who contributed in any way, as President 
of this country, I want to this afternoon 
extend the thanks of the entire Nation for 
a job well done. 

To Gordon Cooper and Charles Conrad 
and to their wonderful families, I want to 
simply repeat again, we are all very deeply 
proud of you. 

The difficulties and disappointments of 
this flight have served to increase our ap- 
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preciation and our respect, our trust for the 
skill and the ability of all the men involved. 

We can face the challenges and the oppor- 
tunities with far greater confidence and cer- 
tainty in the future, and I think this is an 
unmistakable gain for all of us. 

Only 7 years ago, we were neither first 
nor second in space. We just weren't in 
Space at all. And as we meet here this 
afternoon, the capacity of this country for 
leadership in this realm is no longer in valid 
question or dispute any place in the world. 

Openly, proudly, we are proceeding on our 
course, willing always to share our knowl- 
edge and our gains with all of mankind. 
So I would repeat, and I would renew again 
this afternoon, America’s invitation to all 
nations to join together to make this ad- 
venture a joint adventure. 


A SMALLER WORLD 


This globe seems much smaller today than 
it’s ever seemed before. Somehow the prob- 
lems which yesterday seemed large and omi- 
nous and insoluble today appear much less 
foreboding. 

As man increases his knowledge of the 
heavens, why should he fear the unknown 
on earth? As man draws nearer to the 
stars, why should he not also draw nearer 
to his neighbor? 

As we push evermore deeply into the uni- 
verse, probing its secrets, discovering its way, 
we must also constantly try to learn to co- 
operate across the frontiers that really divide 
earth's surface. 

No national sovereignty rules in outer 
space. Those who venture there go as en- 
voys of the entire human race, Their quest 
therefore, must be for all mankind, and what 
they find should belong to all mankind. That 
is the basis of the program of which our 
proud astronauts Cooper and Conrad are a 
part today. 

Or, as the great Woodrow Wilson said of 
this country a half a century ago, “We ask 
nothing for ourselves that we do not also 
ask for all humanity.” And we ask peace— 
peace and the real opportunity to help our 
neighbors to improve the quality of all of 
our lives, to enlarge the meaning of liberty 
for all, and to secure for all the rights and 
dignities intended for man by his Creator. 

This flight of Gemini 5 was a journey of 
peace by men of peace. Its successful con- 
clusion is a notable moment for all man- 
kind, and it’s a very fitting opportunity for 
us today to renew our pledge to continue our 
search for a world in which peace reigns 
and in which justice prevails. 

To demonstrate the earnestness of that 
pledge and to express our commitment to the 
peaceful uses of space exploration, I intend 
to ask as many of our astronauts as pos- 
sible, when Mr. Webb thinks their schedule 
and program will permit, to visit the various 
capitals of the world. Some, I hope, will be 
able to journey abroad very soon. 

Secretary Rusk and Director Webb and I 
have spent a good part of last evening going 
over the anticipated problems that will arise 
and the schedules that will have to be worked 
out. 

But Gemini is really the beginning. We 
resolve to have many more such journeys in 
space and on earth until man, at last, is at 
peace with himself. 


END OF SHIP STRIKE 


I'm glad to also announce to you today 
that the eight east coast and gulf shipping 
companies and three licensed officers’ unions 
have reached agreement. So the normal op- 
eration of the merchant marine will now be 
resumed again. 

The losses from this 75-day tieup of 100 
ships cannot ever be recovered. It took too 
long to settle these cases and we all know 
that. This was a very constructive bargain- 
ing. More was done during this period than 
simply putting new patches on the leaky hull 
of maritime labor relations, 
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A firm basis has already been laid in these 
agreements for resolving manned disputes 
resulting from automation without inter- 
ruption of future operations. 

New principles of parity have been bullt 
in the pattern of these three contracts. The 
economic terms are built around specific 
recognition of the established stabilization 
policies, 

Provision has been made for taking a clear 
look at the questions which really must be 
faced if the pension plans in this industry 
are to be found. 

These settlements are steps toward a new 
and a responsible maritime policy for the 
United States of America. They will give the 
rule of good sense a much better chance to 
work in the future. 

No man has done more to bring about 
this important settlement—the one that was 
reached in the wee hours of this morning— 
than the very able and distinguished Sec- 
retary of Labor, Willard Wirtz. He has 
worked patiently. He's worked tirelessly. 
He's worked reasonably around the clock, and 
all of America owe him an enormous vote of 
thanks. 

THE DOMINICAN SITUATION 


The Secretary of State and I spent yester- 
day afternoon and last evening and this 
morning reviewing various matters of inter- 
est around the world. Secretary Rusk re- 
ported that in the Dominican Republic, the 
OAS committee is continuing its very 
patient and determined work for peace. 

It is clear now that this work corresponds 
to the real hopes of the Dominican people 
and to the hopes of the whole Western 
Hemisphere. 

It’s also clear that the OAS committee 
is right in its belief that the time for agree- 
ment is now. We have followed the negotia- 
tions closely and we will support the changes 
which the OAS committee has proposed in 
its act of reconciliation. 

We believe that these changes strengthen 
the document by making clearer provisions 
for the procedure of disarmament and by 
reinforcing the authority of what will be a 
fully solvent and provisional government. 

And I am confident that the Dominican 
people and the members of the OAS are 
one in their belief that any who continue 
to oppose the OAS solution are serving no 
true interest of their country or peace in 
the world. 

And it is greatly to the credit of the 
Organization of the American States that 
all members of its committee and all officers 
of the Inter-American Peace Force are doing 
their dead-level best to bring all sides to 
agreement on the OAS proposal in its pres- 
ent form. 

DISPUTE IN KASHMIR 


The Secretary and I also discussed the 
tense and difficult situation in Kashmir. 
We're naturally greatly concerned over any 
flare-up involving India and Pakistan. Our 
long-standing and our very, very consistent 
stance has always been that the Kashmir 
issue must and should be solved by peace- 
ful means. 

The U.N. is already involved and we hope 
that the constructive efforts of the Secre- 
tary General may be successful there. 

I might add that we're also acutely inter- 
ested in the course of affairs in the sub- 
continent in general. This is an area to 
which the United States has provided truly 
massive assistance and to whose people the 
United States is deeply attached. 


THE YEMEN SETTLEMENT 


In the Middle East, we're happy to see 
the statesmanlike agreement between King 
Feisal and President Nasser which seemed 
to offer great promise of a peaceful settle- 
ment in Yemen. 

This crisis has long been a very disruptive 
element in the relations between our two 
friends. We share their confidence that this 
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long festering issue is on the road to settle- 
ment by negotiation rather than force and 
that is most encouraging. 


TALKS IN GENEVA 


In Geneva today, our negotiators are con- 
tinuing their efforts to make progress toward 
a sound international agreement to stop the 
spread of nuclear weapons. The cause of 
peace has no more urgent task. We regret 
very much that some are still unwilling to 
join in serious negotiations on the false 
ground that our proposals would permit nu- 
clear proliferation in Europe. 

In the same way, we regret that these pro- 
posals have been misunderstood by others 
as if they interfered with the legitimate de- 
fensive interests of any of the NATO allies. 
They do nothing of the sort, and I'm glad to 
say that we have had very full consultation 
and understanding with such outstanding 
leaders as Chancellor Erhard on this point. 


GRONOUSKI APPOINTMENT 


Early in 1964, speaking at V.M.I., I pledged 
my administration to a policy of building 
bridges across the gulf which has divided us 
for more than 2 decades from the people of 
Eastern Europe. I said then, “They will 

„I said—“bridges of increased trade, of 
ideas, of visitors and of humanitarian aid.” 

Our hopes for these people of these coun- 
tries are identical to their own aspirations 
for their own future. We want to strengthen 
their ability to shape their own society, and 
we seek to bring every European nation closer 
to its neighbors in the ties of peace. 

And so today I am very pleased to an- 
nounce one of the most important steps this 
Nation has yet taken to implement that 
policy. Iam asking a member of my Cabinet, 
a vigorous, intelligent, highly trained, and 
deeply committed public servant—Post- 
master General John Gronouski—to serve as 
US. Ambassador to Poland. 

I have discussed this assignment at great 
length with Secretary Rusk and other top 
key Officials in the Department of State, and 
we believe that Mr. Gronouski’s appointment 
reaffirms our strong desire for increased trust 
and friendly cooperation between Poland and 
the United States. 

Mr. Gronouski is going to Warsaw to do 
everything in his power to further increase 
understanding and good will between Poland 
and our country. 

He is a grand and a very warm human 
being who enjoys people. His background 
and his experience uniquely qualify him to 
translate American ideals to Poland and 
Polish ideals to America. 


POLISH TIES CITED 


I have asked Mr. Gronouski to say to the 
peoples and to the leaders of Poland that 
a deep and historic bond exists between Po- 
land and the United States. Let, therefore, 
trust grow between us. Let us strengthen 
that bond, and let us work together for the 
peace and the liberty that we all seek for all 
peoples everywhere. 

John Gronouski is the man, I think, that 
can carry that message. America is in his 
blood, but so is Poland. He was born the 
grandson of a Polish immigrant. He is a 
member of the Polish Institute of the Arts 
and Sciences of Chicago, a director of the 
Pulaski Foundation, the honorary chairman 
of the committee for an endowed chair in 
Polish studies at the University of Chicago. 
In 1963 he became Postmaster General by 
selection of President Kennedy. He was the 
first American of Polish descent to ever 
serve in the Cabinet, and it was my great 
pleasure to reappoint him to the post of 
Postmaster General last February. 

But John Gronouski is more. He is one 
of the very few men with a doctor of philoso- 
phy degree ever to sit in the Cabinet. As an 
expert on international economics and on 
government finance, he has established a 
most outstanding record in one of the great 
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progressive States of the Unlon— Wisconsin. 
He is a talented administrator who has 
opened up new paths of progress for the 
postal service of the United States. 

Just as another very extraordinary Ameri- 
can who I'm delighted to see here with us 
today, Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, left the 
Supreme Court to accept—a very extraordi- 
nary, highly significant diplomatic assign- 
ment, John Gronouski is now leaving the 
Cabinet with a distinguished record and 
high honor to serve his President and his 
country. 

And he is, by the way, enhancing a very 
noble and unique tradition, for the man who 
really set up our postal service, our first 
Postmaster General, also went on to later 
serve his country as Ambassador. His name 
was Benjamin Franklin. 


O'BRIEN IN CABINET 


Now, to succeed John Gronouski as Post- 
master General, I have chosen a man widely 
recognized as a very talented and ardent 
practitioner of government, a very skilled 
manager and organizer whose endless ca- 
pacity for work and clear vision of the greater 
public good have earned him immense respect 
and affection among all who know him. 
He's been Special Assistant to the President 
for Congressional Relations. His name is 
Lawrence F. O’Brien. 

Larry O’Brien’s credentials are as impres- 
sive as the job of Postmaster General is de- 
manding. His appointment recognizes merit 
and recognizes demonstrated ability in Gov- 
ernment, He is a veteran of 3 years in the 
Army. He was for 17 years a businessman 
in Massachusetts. In 1960 he served as na- 
tional director of organization in the late 
beloved John F. Kennedy’s campaign for 
the Democratic nomination for President and 
later as national director for organization for 
the Kennedy-Johnson campaign. He came 
to the White House in 1961 as President Ken- 
nedy’s Chief Assistant for Congressional Re- 
lations. He became the key legislative archi- 
tect of the New Frontier. After the tragedy 
of November 22, 1963, he stayed on at the 
President’s request to help enact the legis- 
lation that meant so much to President Ken- 
nedy and the Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
tration. 

I know of no single individual who has con- 
trituted more to the enactment of legisla- 
tion that touches the lives of more Americans 
than Larry O’Brien. From voting rights to 
medical care, from the tax cut to the war on 
poverty, from the Peace Corps to education, 
Larry O’Brien has expressed his compassion 
for people in the enactment of major legis- 
lation. He enjoys the high regard of Con- 
gress and the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. He will be warmly welcomed into the 
Cabinet by his new colleagues, and I have 
conferred with the leadership of the Congress 
and they expressed their great pleasure, also. 

AID IS HAILED 


We all know him to be a man concerned 
not only with the process of government 
but the philosophy of government. Wise 
counsellor, gifted strategist, efficient man- 
ager, warm humanitarian, he is a man who, 
as the respected Business Week magazine 
pointed out last April, has earned the title 
of the “eleventh” Cabinet member. 

So I'm very proud this afternoon to make 
him a member of the Cabinet in fact as well 
as in the magazines and in reputation. So 
he will continue to be a very strong right 
arm to the President. Don't be surprised if 
you see him on the Hill occasionally. But let 
me caution you, Larry, just because Ben 
Franklin went to Paris and John Gronouski’s 
going to Warsaw, that does never mean you're 
going to Dublin, 

I'll be glad to take any questions you may 
care to ask and after the television time is 
over, Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Goldberg, 
Administrator Webb will be glad to, for a few 
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minutes before you leave, to give you any 
material and background that you'd like to 
have. 
QUESTIONS 
1. Steel strike talks 

Question. Mr. President, what do you hear 
from the steel strike? 

Answer. We had a very lengthy report this 
morning and the special mediators I asked 
to go up yesterday are meeting again, first 
with the steel management, later with the 
steel union. They have really made no prog- 
ress since they went there yesterday. They've 
been going into facts of the situation and 
we have carefully evaluated the factual re- 
port they’ve brought us. And we're asking 
them to get back in touch with us. After 
lunch this afternoon, we'll give further at- 
tention to it during the day and the evening. 


2. Vietnam peace progress 


Question. Mr. President, the Russians are 
reported to be saying that North Vietnam 
might be willing to start negotiations if there 
is another cessation of U.S. bombing. Do you 
credit these reports? And if so, are there 
any plans for another temporary halt of the 
bombing? 

Answer. I don’t know where the reports 
are. I haven't seen them and we hear a lot 
of reports but, as far as I'm aware, there's 
nothing official about them. I expect some 
newspaperman is speculating. 

Question. Mr. President, there have been 
a lot of published reports this week about 
new initiatives, perhaps around the fringe 
around Hanoi. Are we measurably any 
closer to peace talks? Can you discuss these 
reports and give some background on them? 

Answer. I would say that reports come and 
go but there is not anything that I could 
add to what I have said in the last press 
conference. The word “peace” is a great 
word in our vocabulary. We are searching 
for it. We are doing everything we can to 
prevail on all parties concerned to leave the 
battlefield and go to the conference table, 
But I have nothing official or nothing reliable 
that would indicate that any of the parties 
at interest are ready to do that at this time. 


3. Impact of strike 


Question. Mr. President, what would a 
steel strike do to the national economy? 

Answer. It would be very damaging, de- 
pending on how long it went on, To say 
the least, it is something we do not want to 
happen. I have appealed to both manage- 
ment and labor to let collective bargaining 
work and I hope that it will be successful. 

We are going to do everything we can to 
ask both to be responsible and to act 
in the national interest. I hope and believe 
they will. 

4. Man-on-moon project 

Question. Mr. President, in light of the 
success of the Gemini 5 flight, where do we 
stand in our schedule to get a man on the 
moon? Can we do it in this decade, sir? 

Answer. Yes, I think that our schedule is 
going along very well. That has been our 
hope. Director Webb can go into further 
details with you in the background follow- 
ing this conference, But I do not want to 
be overoptimistic. There is a lot of hard 
work ahead of us. It is going to be very 
costly in both time and resources. 

But I know of no project our Government's 
ever undertaken that has been better man- 
aged. It has received more cooperation from 
the 20,000-odd business companies in this 
country and all the workers belonging to 
labor and the fine management team of 
Webb and [Dr. Hugh L.] Dryden and Sea- 
mans, and I think that we will continue to 
advance and make progress and meet our 


5. Strike peace moves 


Question. Mr. President, is there anything 
further you can do to put off the steel strike? 
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Answer. Well, I am going to do everything 
I can to avoid it. We have to take one step 
at a time and see what progress is made, 
but I have no doubt but management wants 
to avoid a strike if it can, and I know that 
the workers want to avoid the costly price 
that a strike would bring. And we are try- 
ing to work it out the American way and I 
hope we will be able to. If not, we will have 
to look at the national interest and see what 
it requires and then carry it out. 

6. Race strife in United States 

Question. Mr. President, the other day in 
the wake of what happened in Los Angeles, 
you warned against further violence and 
lawlessness in the city streets and afterward 
the Republican leader of the House suggested 
that by your remarks you might tend to 
incite the very thing that you were trying 
to prevent. Do you have any comment on 
this? 

Answer. I would certainly hope not. I 
don’t want to incite any. I think that we 

that we have very serious prob- 
lems in this area. And I think the Congress 
has acted very forthrightly and very effec- 
tively, at least most of the Congress, to find 
an answer to this problem. 

Our education bill passed with only 22 
votes against it last week. The poverty bill 
passed with an overwhelming vote. Both 
of those measures will be helpful to us. The 
elementary education bill passed by a rather 
substantial vote. I think this Congress has 
done a great deal in the way of voters’ rights. 
And what I said at the White House I would 
remind you all is something that I think 
that every American recognizes is a fact. We 
have a good many of these problems that 
we need to face up to, and I don’t think any 
Congress has ever faced up to them better 
than this Congress. 

We haven’t concluded our work. But we 
are rapidly approaching the end, and if we 
can get the legislation we asked we can do 
our planning. We can make some mass 
assaults on these conditions where 35 or 40 
percent of the young people in a given area 
are employed and can get them back to 
work or get them back to school, or get them 
back in better housing and better living con- 
ditions. I think that we'll find an answer 
to these problems and that’s what I'm trying 
to get the country to do. 

Housing, poverty, education, medical care, 
home rule—all of these are measures that I 
would hope the Congress would carefully 
consider and act upon. And they’ve done 
that in most fields. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that a feature on Larry 
O’Brien which appeared on page 14 of 
the New York Times of August 30 also be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POSTMAN EXTRAORDINARY—LAWRENCE FRANCIS 
O'BRIEN 

WASHINGTON, August 29.—Lawrence Fran- 
cis O'Brien was once described as “the 
Jim Farley of the Kennedy administration.” 
But it was a description without appropriate 
portfolio. Today, President Johnson 
amended that to “the Jim Farley of the 
Johnson administration” and provided the 
portfolio to go with it: the job of Post- 
master General. The stocky, politically 
savvy Irishman is certain to lend an aura 
to the job that has been missing in recent 
years. Presidents once chose their Post- 
masters General from the ranks of their 
closest political advisers. Certainly, the 
most famous of these was James A. Farley, 
the political genius behind Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's earlier campaigns. 

Cut from the same pattern as the Farleys 
of an earlier generation, Larry O'Brien is cer- 
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tain to help shape future political decisions 
of the Johnson administration. President 
Johnson, himself, conceded that today by say- 
ing his new Postmaster General would “con- 
tinue to be a strong right arm to the Presi- 
dent.” 

Mr. O'Brien is the last member of the Irish 
Mafia—the small group of confidants to 
President Kennedy—to leave the White 
House. 

“Larry O’Brien is the best election man in 
the business,” John Kennedy once said. 


CHIEF ORGANIZER 


And as exhibit I, President Kennedy 
pointed to himself, for Larry O’Brien was 
chief organizer of the whirlwind campaign 
that put him in the Senate and later into 
the White House. 

President Johnson, too, regards Mr. O’Brien 
as tops in the business. Bypassing his own 
team of political pros, the President tapped 
Mr. O’Brien as director of campaign organi- 
zation in last year’s presidential election. 

Mr. O’Brien’s seat of power for nearly 5 
years has been a paneled office in the execu- 
tive wing of the White House. 

As legislative liaison man for President 
Kennedy, Larry O’Brien organized an efficient 
operation, but even he was unable to pry 
much of the Kennedy legislation out of a 
stubborn Congress. 

Thus, after the Kennedy assassination, he 
agreed to stay on at the White House and try 
to get some of the legislation through Con- 
gress. The team of Lyndon Johnson and 
Larry O’Brien turned out to be extremely 
successful. ; 

Larry O’Brien was brought up on politics. 
Born 48 years ago in Springfield, Mass., he 
used to tag along when his father, a hotel 
keeper, made door-to-door canvasses for votes 
for candidates of his choice. 

“The votes are there if we can only get 
them out,” the elder O’Brien would tell his 
son. 

Years later, in 1952, Larry O'Brien put that 
advice to good use as he organized John 
Kennedy's campaign for the Senate. 

Up until a few years ago, he declared that 
he would never run for public Office. 

“If I have any talent,” he said, it's in 
organizing a campaign.” 

But earlier this year, there were reports 
that he might run this fall for Governor of 
Massachusetts or the Senate seat now held 
by Leverett SALTONSTALL. 

Despite some strong backing, he decided 
against both. But he was firm in saying that 
he would leave the White House job once 
Congress adjourned this year. 


THE LAST TO LEAVE 


One of the hardest working men in Wash- 
ington, he has put in long hours at the 
White House. Often, he has been the last 
to leave the White House offices at night. 

He has few hobbies. Occasionally, he 
takes a long walk, his only exercise. Much 
of his time has been spent at the Congress 
talking to Members of Congress, smoothing 
over legislative rough spots. 

Despite views of some that he has been a 
rough arm twister—a charge he denies—he 
is well liked in Congress. 

A onetime bartender, while working his 
way through Northeastern (Massachusetts) 
University, he is not fond of the Washington 
cocktail circuit. 

The O'Briens, parents of the two teenage 
sons, prefer to give small dinner parties at 
home. 

The dinner table conversation usually 
drifts to politics. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints Senators PASTORE and HICKEN- 
Looper to represent the Senate at the 18- 
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Nation Disarmament Conference, being 
held at Geneva, which began on July 27, 
1965. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SEC- 
TION 301(a)(7) OF THE IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT (66 
STAT. 235, 8 U.S.C. 1401) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional Relations, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation proposing an 
amendment to section 301(a)(7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 
Stat. 235, 8 U.S.C. 1401) which, with an 
accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S.J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to en- 
ter into an agreement with the University 
of Texas for the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Presidential Archival Depository, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 651). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, without 
amendment: 

S. 2393. A bill to authorize additional GS- 
16, GS-17, and GS-18 positions for use in 
agencies or functions created or substantially 
expanded after June 30, 1965 (Rept. No. 
652). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, with 
amendments: 

H.R. 8469. An act to provide certain in- 
creases in annuities payable from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 653). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

H.R. 10342. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable Frances P. Boiron, of Ohio, a Member 
of the House of Representatives, to accept 
the award of Officer in the French National 
Order of the Legion of Honor (Rept. No. 654). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 2487. A bill to effect entry of a minor 
child adopted by a United States citizen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2468. A bill to exempt from the interest 
equalization tax certain acquisitions made 
before the enactment of the Interest Equali- 
gation Tax Act; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNusoN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2469. A bill amending sections 2 and 4 
of the act approved September 22, 1964 (78 
Stat. 990), providing for an investigation and 
study to determine a site for the construction 
of a new sea level canal connecting the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, Mr. 
NELSON, and Mr. Dopp): 

S. 2470. A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, as 
amended, to provide for more effective regu- 
lation under such act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Porestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrsrcorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2471. A bill to improve and clarify cer- 
tain laws of the Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 2472. A bill to amend title 17, United 
States Code, with relation to the fees to be 
charged; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2473. A bill for the relief of Lewis J. 
Doliman, Jr.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

S. 2474. A bill for the relief of Henriette 
Lecordier Redmon; 

S. 2475. A bill for the relief of Constantinos 
Eliades and his wife, Helen Eliades; and 

S. 2476. A bill for the relief of Hou Tzeng- 
Yin (David S. Hou); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 2477. A bill to authorize assistance un- 
der title I of the Housing Act of 1949 for re- 
newal of blighted areas of a locality contain- 
ing war housing projects; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kuchl when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 2478. A bill to give the consent of Con- 
gress to the States of Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, and Vermont to enter into a compact 
providing for bus taxation proration and 
reciprocity; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself and Mr. 


BURDICK` : 

S. 2479. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Clayton Act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


EXEMPTION FROM INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION TAX CERTAIN AC- 
QUISITIONS MADE PRIOR TO 
ENACTMENT OF INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION TAX ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to exempt from the interest equalization 
tax certain acquisitions made before the 
enactment of the Interest Equalization 
Tax Act. 

I do not intend going into the inequi- 
ties of some of the features of the act 
again, for they were covered on pages 
21538-21542 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. For in the zealous pursuit to cur- 
tail the gold flow from our country, the 
innocent as well as the guilty were 
snared. 

Because I did not want the intent of 
the extension of the interest equalization 
tax bill to be destroyed, I withdrew my 
amendment. The reason for this is 
printed on page 21540 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record where the Senator from 
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Florida [Mr. SmatHers], who handled 
the bill for the majority, and the ranking 
minority member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WiLL1aMs], assured me the Senate 
Finance Committee would give this mat- 
ter its sincere consideration, and see if it 
cannot be approved if I would submit a 
separate bill rather than the amendment 
I withdrew. 

This proposed legislation seeks to right 
an injustice, and I recommend it for the 
approval of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2468) to exempt from the 
interest equalization tax certain acqui- 
sitions made before the enactment of the 
Interest Equalization Tax Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF LAW PROVIDING 
FOR INVESTIGATION AND STUDY 
TO DETERMINE A SITE FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW SEA 
LEVEL CANAL CONNECTING THE 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill amending sections 2 and 4 
of the act approved September 22, 1964 
(78 Stat. 990), providing for an investi- 
gation and study to determine a site for 
the construction of a new sea level canal 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. I ask unanimous consent that 
a letter from the Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2469) amending sections 
2 and 4 of the act approved September 
22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990), providing for an 
investigation and study to determine a 
site for the construction of a new sea 
level canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, introduced by Mr. MaG- 
NUSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1965. 
Hon. Hubert H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is provided 
herewith a draft of legislation “amending 
sections 2 and 4 of the act approved Septem- 
ber 22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990), providing for an 
investigation and study to determine a site 
for the construction of a new sea level canal 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.” 

We recommend that this draft bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration and we recommend its enactment. 

The Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission was established by the 
act approved September 22, 1964 (Public Law 
88-609, 78 Stat. 990), to make a full and 
complete investigation and study, including 
necessary on-site surveys, for the purpose of 
determining the feasibility of, and the most 
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suitable site for, construction of a sea level 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and the best means to effect its 
construction. 

On April 18, 1965, the President appointed 
as members of the Commission the follow- 
ing prominent citizens: Robert Anderson, 
Chairman; Milton Eisenhower; Kenneth E. 
Fields; Raymond A. Hill, and Robert G. 
Storey. 

In the organizing of the Commission and 
the preliminary implementation of the au- 
thorizing legislation we have become aware 
of the need for the Commission to be pro- 
vided with certain standard powers of ad- 
ministration, including the authorization to 
(1) employ experts and consultants thereof 
and to compensate such individuals so em- 
ployed at the rate of $100 per day; (2) com- 
pensate the members of the Commission at 
an appropriate level; and (3) remove the fis- 
cal year limitation on funds appropriated for 
the investigation and study of a sea level 
canal. The purpose of the draft legislation 
is to provide the Commission with such ad- 
ministrative authority. 

Section 2 of Public Law 88-609 authorizes 
the Commission to obtain such services as 
it deems necessary in accordance with the 
provisions of section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U.S.C, 55a). Section 15 permits 
the procurement of temporary or intermit- 
tent services of experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof by contract, without 
regard to civil service and classification laws, 
at rates not in excess of the per diem equiva- 
lent of the highest rate payable under the 
Classification Act. Currently this would per- 
mit the payment to consultants of $83.04 per 
day. The Corps of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, has been selected by the Commis- 
sion as the agency to accomplish the engi- 
neering feasibility survey. Under the civil 
works program of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Chief of Engineers is authorized to pro- 
cure the services of experts and consultants 
without regard to the Classification Act, as 
amended, provided that individuals so en- 
gaged shall not be paid in excess of $100 per 
day for their services (33 U.S.C. 569a). We 
consider that it would be highly desirable to 
compensate e and consultants at the 
same rate as the Chief of Engineers is author- 
ized to compensate for similar services in 
connection with other civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Public Law 88-609 is silent as to authoriza- 
tion for compensation to the Commissioners 
of the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission. There is no general leg- 
islative authority authorizing compensation 
and establishing a rate thereof for services 
of individuals on such Commissions. Ac- 
cordingly, it is recommended that the rate 
of compensation be established at $100 per 
day for all members of the Commission. 

Section 1 of the act approved July 6, 1949 
(31 U.S.C. 712a) provides that funds appro- 
priated for service in any fiscal year must 
either be spent or obligated to meet needs 
that arise within that fiscal year. Section 7 
of the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, 
(31 U.S.C. 718) provides that no specific or 
indefinite appropriation “shall be construed 
to be permanent or available continuously 
without reference to a fiscal year unless it 
belongs to one of the following four classes: 
‘Rivers and Harbors.’ ‘Lighthouses.’ ‘Public 
Buildings,” * * or unless it is made in 
terms expressly providing that it shall con- 
tinue available beyond the fiscal year for 
which the appropriation act in which it is 
contained makes provision.” Public Law 88- 
609 authorized to be appropriated such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the investigation and study of a site for the 
construction of a sea level canal, not to ex- 
ceed $17,500,000. The act further authorized 
slightly less than 4 years to accomplish the 
study. In view of close parallel with the 
exceptions in 31 U.S.C. 718 and the relatively 
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short duration of the study, the established 
ceiling for such investigation and the require- 
ment for orderly administration of plans and 
programing, we strongly recommend that 
appropriations be made available without 
regard to fiscal year limitations. 

The Bureau of the Budget considers that 
the objectives of Public Law 88-609 can be 
more effectively accomplished by enactment 
of the proposed clarifying amendment so as 
to provide for orderly and efficient manage- 
ment of the responsibilities vested in the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission. Accordingly, enactment of the 
proposed amendments is recommended. 

Sincerely, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES. 


FEDERAL PESTICIDE CONTROL ACT 
OF 1965 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, the 
Federal Pesticide Control Act of 1965. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Record at the end of my 
remarks. 

On August 13 Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman transmitted to the Vice Presi- 
dent this bill in draft form. I ask unan- 
imous consent that Secretary Freeman’s 
letter be included in the Recorp at the 
end of my remarks. The action of the 
Secretary fulfills President Johnson’s 
pledge of last February 8 when he told 
Congress in a message on natural beauty 
that— 

The Secretary of Agriculture will soon sub- 
mit legislation to tighten control over the 
manufacture and use of agricultural chemi- 
cals, including licensing and factory inspec- 
tion of manufacturers, clearly placing the 
burden of proof of safety on the proponent 
of the chemical rather than on the Govern- 
ment, 


I am pleased and gratified to be intro- 
ducing the administration’s pesticide 
control bill. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture [Mr. ELLENDER] 
has graciously made these arrangements 
and I appreciate all he has done. 

The administration’s bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has had an interesting history. 
Some view its origin in Rachel Carson’s 
book “Silent Spring.” But, basically, 
the need for this legislation began the 
day thousands of years ago when man 
first turned to poisons to rid his environ- 
ment of insects and pests. We have 
come a long way since Xerxes’ troops 
rubbed their bodies with the petals of 
daisies to keep the insects from interfer- 
ing with their fighting ability. 

Those same daisies today are ground 
into a fine liquid which is placed in a 
pressurized can containing an inert base 
such as water and sold to millions of 
housewives. We have come a long way 
from the days that paris green was 
spilled on the land out of a hole in a pail 
carried by a farmer. Today thousands 
upon thousands of acres of farm and for- 
est land can be sprayed with poisons far 
more deadly than paris green in a matter 
of hours from the air or mechanized 
ground equipment. 

It is time pesticide law was brought 
up to date and to face the realities of the 
situation. 

Mr. President, during the 88th Con- 
gress the Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion and International Organizations 
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held hearings devoted to the problems of 
chemical poisons. 

During those hearings, we uncovered a 
serious gap in Federal law wherein a 
manufacturer could market a pesticide 
“under protest registration” even if the 
Department of Agriculture disapproved 
the product. This gap was closed when 
the President signed Public Law 88-305 
on May 12, 1964, removing the protest 
registration provision of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act. 

The bill I am introducing today is a 
stronger version of S. 2792 which I intro- 
duced last year and will give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture more adequate con- 
trols to effectively administer that act. 
These amendments provide for establish- 
ment registration, factory inspection, 
quality controls, civil penalties, and in- 
junctive authority. The need for this 
legislation became apparent through our 
2 years of hearings on the subject and I 
am pleased the administration has come 
to grips with this problem. The provi- 
sion for establishment registration will 
furnish the Department of Agriculture 
with the locations of all plants engaged 
in the manufacture or processing of eco- 
nomic poisons. It will further provide 
for the suspension of such registration 
by the Secretary if he finds that the 
manufacturer or processor is not con- 
ducting operations in accordance with 
good manufacturing practice or is dis- 
posing waste in a manner which would 
result in any pollution that would endan- 
ger the public health or welfare. 

Authority for factory inspection would 
make it possible for the Department of 
Agriculture to inspect the entire manu- 
facturing or processing operation to as- 
certain whether the proper materials are 
being used in formulating the various 
products, whether every precaution is 
being taken to prevent contamination, 
and whether adequate controls are being 
utilized in the manufacturing or process- 
ing operation. 

The act now provides for criminal sanc- 
tions for violations. It also provides that 
the Secretary is not required to report for 
prosecution minor violations of the act 
“whenever he believes that the public in- 
terest will be adequately served by a suit- 
able written notice of warning.” There 
are violations of sufficient importance to 
warrant some action other than the 
notice of warning, but not of such nature 
as to warrant criminal prosecution. 
These could be handled under the pro- 
vision for civil penalties. 

The provision for injunctive authority 
would make it possible for the Depart- 
ment to more effectively carry out its re- 
sponsibility to prevent the movement in 
interstate or foreign commerce of eco- 
nomic poisons and devices that are not 
in compliance with the act. 

The act presently prohibits interstate 
movement of products for which the 
claims made or directions for use differ 
in substance from the representations 
made in connection with registration or 
composition of which differs from the 
composition represented in connection 
with registration. However, the act pro- 
vides no authority for seizures thereof. 
Not only is there a possibility of the con- 
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sumer getting an ineffective product, but 
there is also the possibility that changed 
directions for use may result in a health 
hazard. 

I would like to point out, Mr. President, 
that the pesticide industry, especially in 
the past year, has been paying particular 
attention to the safe manufacture and 
use of their products. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks an article from the August 
6, 1965, Wall Street Journal entitled 
“Safer Pesticides: Producers Work To 
Cut Contamination of Crops, Soil, 
Water.” I do not intend, by introducing 
this bill, to detract from the private, vol- 
untary efforts of the pesticide industry 
to give the public as safe a product as 
possible. I applaud them and encour- 
age them to continue their work along 
these lines. 

But private action—either real or 
promised—is no substitute for public 
policy—especially in the field of con- 
sumer protection. By introducing this 
bill—and eventually enacting it—we es- 
tablish a public policy with regard to 
pesticides as we already have with regard 
to drugs. There is no question but that 
people need protection before they come 
in contact with the product—not com- 
pensation after they suffer injury. That 
is the key to this bill—public preventive 
protection—which supplements and 
works with private efforts to regulate 
voluntarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, letter, 
and article will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2470) to amend the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act, as amended, to provide for more 
effective regulation under such act, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Ruisicorr (for himself, Mr. NELSON, and 
Mr. Dopp), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2470 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Secrion 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Federal Pesticide Control Act of 1965”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 4 of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
(61 Stat. 167; 7 U.S.C. 135b) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“g. Any person who on the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection owns or operates any 
establishment in any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, engaged in the manu- 
facture, preparation, propagation, com- 
pounding, or processing of an economic 
poison shall, within one hundred eighty days 
after such date, apply to the Secretary for 
the registration of each such establishment 
giving his name and the address of each 
such establishment operated by him. Any 
person who begins operation of any such 
establishment after such date shall, within 
thirty days after beginning such operation, 
similarly apply for registration with the Sec- 
retary. Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the Secretary shall register any such 
establishment if the operator thereof fur- 
nishes the required information, In any case 
in which the Secretary finds, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, that any methods 
used in, or any facilities or controls used for, 
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the manufacture, preparing, propagating, 
compounding, or processing of any economic 
poison, or the disposal of waste resulting 
therefrom, are in violation of regulations of 
the Secretary, or otherwise do not conform 
to, or are not operated or administered in 
conformity with, good manufacturing and 
waste disposal practices to assure that such 
economic poison will meet the requirements 
of this Act as to safety and will have the 
identity and strength and meet the quality 
and purity characteristics which it purports 
or is represented to possess and to assure that 
the disposal of waste will not result in any 
pollution which would endanger the public 
health or welfare, he may suspend the regis- 
tration of such establishment until the oper- 
ator demonstrates compliance with the re- 
quirements of this paragraph. No establish- 
ment for which a registration has been sus- 
pended shall be re-registered during the pe- 
riod of supension.” 

(b) Section 2 of said Act (61 Stat. 163; 
7 U.S.C. 135) is amended by changing the 
period at the end of subsection z to a semi- 
colon and adding the word “or” and a new 
paragraph as follows: 

) if it was manufactured, prepared, 
propagated, compounded, or processed in an 
establishment for which a registration was 
not fully effective under section 4g of this 
Act.” 

Src. 3. (a) Section 6a of said Act (61 
Stat. 168; 7 U.S.C. 134d) is amended by in- 
serting after the first sentence therein the 
following: “For purposes of enforcing the 
provisions of this Act; officers or employees 
duly designated by the Secretary, upon pre- 
senting appropriate credentials and a written 
notice to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge, are authorized (1) to enter, at 
reasonable times, any factory, warehouse, or 
other establishment in which any economic 
poison or device is manufactured, prepared, 
propagated, compounded, processed, or held 
for distribution or sale in any Territory or in 
the District of Columbia or in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or is held after such dis- 
tribution or sale, or to enter any means of 
conveyance being used to transport or hold 
any economic poison or device in any Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia or in inter- 
state or foreign commerce; (2) to inspect, at 
reasonable times and within reasonable 
limits and in a reasonable manner, such fac- 
tory, warehouse, establishment, or means of 
conveyance and all pertinent data and equip- 
ment, finished and unfinished materials, con- 
tainers and labeling therein, and all things 
therein (including records, files, papers, proc- 
esses, controls, and facilities) bearing on 
whether any economic poison is adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of this 
Act, or which may otherwise bear on whether 
such Act is being or has been violated; and 
(3) to obtain samples of such materials or 
containers thereof, or of such labeling. A 
separate notice shall be given for each such 
inspection, but a notice shall not be re- 
quired for each entry made during the period 
covered by the inspection. Each such in- 
spection shall be commenced and completed 
with reasonable promptness. If the officer or 
employee obtains any samples, prior to leav- 
ing the premises, he shall give to the owner, 
operator, or agent in charge a receipt describ- 
ing the samples obtained. If an analysis is 
made of any such sample, a copy of the re- 
sults of such analysis shall be furnished 
promptly to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge.” 

(b) Section 3 of said Act (61 Stat. 166; 
7 US.C. 135a) is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end of subsection 
c (2) a comma and the following: “or to 
refuse to permit entry or inspection as au- 
thorized by section 6 of this Act“. 

Src. 4. Subsection y of section 2 of said 
Act (61 Stat. 163; 7 U.S.C. 135y) is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “or if 
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the methods used in, or the facilities or con- 
trols used for, the manufacture, preparation, 
propagation, compounding, or processing of 
said economic poison were in violation of 
regulations of the Secretary or otherwise did 
not conform to or were not operated or ad- 
ministered in conformity with good manu- 
facturing practice to assure that such eco- 
nomic poison will meet the requirements of 
this Act as to safety and will have the 
identity and strength and meet the quality 
and purity characteristics, which it pur- 
ports or is represented to possess.” 

Sec. 5 (a) Section 2 of said Act (61 Stat. 
163; 7 U.S. C. 135) is further amended by 
adding a new subsection (aa) as follows: 

“(aa) The terms ‘proper court’ and ‘district 
court’ mean a United States District Court, 
the District Court of Guam, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, and the highest 
court of American Samoa.” 

(b) Section 6 of said Act (61 Stat. 168; 
7U.S.C. 135d) is further amended by redesig- 
nating subsections d and e as subsections 
e and f, respectively, and by adding after 
subsection c a new subsection d as follows: 

“d. The district courts are vested with 
jurisdiction specifically to enforce, and to 
prevent and restrain violations of, this Act.” 

(c) Section 8 of said Act (61 Stat. 170; 7 
U.S.C. 135f) is amended by redesignating 
subsections c and d as subsections d and e, 
respectively, and by adding after subsection 
b a new subsection c as follows: 

“ce. Any person who violates any provision 
of this Act shall forfeit to the United States 
a sum, not more than $1,000, for each such 
violation, which forfeiture shall be recover- 
able in a civil suit brought in the name of 
the United States.” 

Sec. 6. Section 9a(1) of said Act (61 Stat. 
170; 7 U.S.C. 135g) is amended by (1) strik- 
ing out “or” after the semicolon in clauses 
(c) and (d), and (2) by adding after clause 
(d) two new clauses as follows: 

“(e) if any of the claims made for it or 
any of the directions for use differ in sub- 
stance from the representations made in con- 
nection with its registration; or 

“(f) if its composition differs from the 
composition as represented in connection 
with its registration; or”. 

Sec. 7. Section 2 of said Act (61 Stat. 163; 
7 U.S.C. 135) is further amended by inserting 
before the semicolon at the end of subsec- 
tion 2 (2) (c) a comma and the following: 
“including the protection of living men and 
other vertebrate animals, vegetation, and 
useful invertebrate animals”. 

Sec, 8. Subsection (a): The Secretary and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall provide for appropriate coordina- 
tion of the administration of this Act with 
the administration of eny other Act admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare relating to control, prevention, 
or abatement of air or water pollution. 

Subsection (b): Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed as superseding or limiting the 
functions of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare under any other law 
relating te control, prevention, or abate- 
ment of air or water pollution and no pro- 
ceeding or determination under this Act 
shall preclude any proceeding or be con- 
sidered determinative of any issue of fact 
or law in any proceeding under any Act 
administered by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


The letter and article presented by 

Mr, RIBICOFF are as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith, for the consideration of the Con- 
gress, a draft bill entitled “to amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act, as amended, to provide for more ef- 
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fective regulation under such act, and for 
other 

The bill would (1) require that every per- 
son who owns or operates any establish- 
ment in any State, territory, or the District 
of Columbia, engaged in the manufacture, 
preparation, propagation, compounding, or 
processing of an economic poison register 
with the Secretary of Agriculture his name 
and places of business and all such estab- 
lishments; (2) permit inspection of (a) es- 
tablishments in which economic poisons or 
devices are manufactured, processed, packed, 
or held for distribution or sale in any terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia or in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, or held after such 
distribution or sale, and (b) any means of 
conveyance being used to transport or hold 
any economic poison or device in any terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia or in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce; (3) provide 
that an economie poison shall be deemed 
misbranded if it is manufactured, prepared, 
propagated, compounded, or processed in an 
establishment not duly registered; (4) pro- 
vide that an economic poison is adulterated 
if the methods, controls, or facilities used 
for manufacturing, processing, packaging, 
or holding such economic poison are not in 
conformity with good manufacturing prac- 
tice; (5) empower Federal courts to issue in- 
junctions to enforce, and restrain viola- 
tions of, the act; (6) amend the present 
penalty provisions by adding civil remedies. 

The provisions for establishment regis- 
tration, factory inspection, quality controls, 
civil penalties, and injunctive authority 
would considerably facilitate this Depart- 
ment's efforts by adding more effective tools 
for the administration of the act. 

The provision for establishment registra- 
tion will furnish this Department with the 
locations of all plants engaged in the manu- 
facture or processing of economic poisons. 
It will further provide for the suspension of 
such registration by the Secretary if he finds 
that the manufacturer or processor is not 
conducting operations in accordance with 
good manufacturing practice or is disposing 
waste in a manner which would result in any 
pollution that would endanger the public 
health or welfare. 

Authority for factory inspection would 
make it possible for the Department to in- 
spect the entire manufacturing or process- 
ing operation to ascertain whether the proper 
materials are being used in formulating the 
various products, whether every precaution 
is being taken to prevent contamination, and 
whether adequate controls are being utilized 
in the manufacturing or processing opera- 
tion. 

The act now provides for criminal sanc- 
tions for violations. It also provides that 
the Secretary is not required to report for 
prosecution minor violations of the act 
“whenever he believes that the public inter- 
est will be adequately served by a suitable 
written notice of warning.” There are vio- 
lations of sufficient importance to warrant 
some action other than the notice of warn- 
ing, but not of such nature as to warrant 
criminal prosecution. These could be han- 
dled under the provision for civil penalties. 

The provision for injunctive authority 
would make it possible for this Department 
to more effectively carry out its responsibility 
to prevent the movement in interstate or 
foreign commerce of economic poisons and 
devices that are not in compliance with the 
act. 

The act presently prohibits interstate 
movement of products for which the claims 
made or directions for use differ in substance 
from the representations made in connection 
with registration or the composition of which 
differs from the composition represented in 
connection with registration. However, the 
act provides no authority for seizures thereof. 
Not only is there a possibility of the con- 
sumer getting an ineffective product, but 
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there is also the possibility that changed 
directions for use may result in a health 
hazard. This Department believes that the 
additional seizure authority would provide 
more effective control in the administration 
of the act. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would necessitate additional appropriations 
of funds in the amount of $300,000. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that this 
submission is in accordance with the Pres- 
ident’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 
From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 6, 1965] 
SAFER PESTICIDES: PRODUCERS Work To Cur 

CHEMICAL CONTAMINATION OF CROPS, SOIL, 

WATER—UNITED STATES Puts STRINGENT 

LIMITS ON PERMISSIBLE RESIDUES—RESEARCH 

Costs CLIMBING—LEGACY From RACHEL 

Carson 

(By Glynn Mapes) 

WALNUT CREEK, CALIF—A million-dollar 
monument to Rachel Carson was dedicated 
here recently. 

It’s not called that officially. But there 
could hardly be a more fitting memorial to 
the late Miss Carson, whose 1962 bestseller, 
“Silent Spring.“ made the public aware that 
hazards as well as benefits sometimes accom- 
pany the use of pesticides. For the “mon- 
ument” is a new pessicide laboratory added 
to Dow Chemical Co.’s Walnut Creek re- 
search facilities to help the company meet 
stiffer Government rules for checks on pos- 
sible harmful effects of pesticides on human 
health. 

Many manufacturers in the $500-million- 
a-year pesticide industry concede that most 
of the tighter Federal controls they grapple 
with today are directly traceable to Miss 
Carson's influence, which remains powerful, 
even though a recent House agricultural ap- 
propriations subcommittee report accused 
the writer of “unnecessarily” alarming the 
Nation about pesticides. 

The Government began issuing the new 
pesticide regulations in late 1963. Though 
they have received little publicity, the rules 
are having a broad impact. For pesticides 
producers, they are raising the cost of de- 
veloping new pesticides and are sending the 
firms off in new directions in their research. 
For farmers, they are bringing better—if 
more expensive—pesticides, tallored to do 
specific jobs. For consumers, they are lessen- 
ing the chances that the goods they buy in 
supermarkets will be contaminated with 
residues from chemicals designed to kill in- 
sects and weeds. 


EFFECT ON WILDLIFE STUDIED 


Under the tough new regulatory approach, 
the Department of Agriculture now requires 
pesticide producers to submit extensive data 
on the amounts of chemical residues remain- 
ing on crops and on the amounts that build 
up in soil, water, and wildlife. The agency is 
also demanding more information on how 
chemicals affect animal reproduction over 
several generations, a type of research proj- 
ect that takes years to carry out. 

In addition, the USDA now specifies that 
residue tests must be conducted on crops 
grown under typical commercial conditions. 
Previously greenhouse tests often sufficed. 
Moreover, the department now insists that 
all pesticide labels spell out for the farmer 
precise procedures for safe use of the chemi- 
cals 


Another Federal agency, the Food and Drug 
Administration, is charged with monitoring 
the amounts of pesticides remaining on crops 
after harvest. In the past 2 years the FDA 
has been gradually reducing the permissible 
amounts. In May the agency proposed re- 
ducing by at least 60 percent the quantity of 
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residue of two highly toxic pesticides, aldrin 
and dieldrin, that can remain on fruits and 
vegetables when marketed. 


UNION CARBIDE’S VIEW 


Without exception, pesticide manufac- 
turers report the Federal crackdown is hav- 
ing a substantial effect on their operations. 
The new rules “have made testing and label- 
ing procedures more difficult, time consum- 
ing, and expensive,” says John A. Field, vice 
president of Union Carbide Corp.’s chemicals 
division. 

At Stauffer Chemical Co,, Assistant Re- 
search Director Don F. Mastick says outlays 
for toxicology research on pesticides—the 
study of how the chemicals affect humans 
and animals—have climbed 150 percent since 
1960. Up till a year and a half ago, Stauffer 
hired outside laboratories to do its toxicology 
research. Now it studies the effects of pes- 
ticides on human health at its new $2 million 
agricultural chemical laboratory at Rich- 
mond, Calif., and measures pesticide residues 
at four recently purchased experimental 
farms across the country. Similar expan- 
sions of research programs have taken place 
at Chevron Chemical Co.’s Ortho Division, 
FMC Corp.’s Niagara Division and Dow 
Chemical. 

One factor tending to increase research 
costs is the expensive and complex equip- 
ment used today to detect incredibly small 
amounts of pesticide residue in food, For 
example, the price of a mass spectrometer— 
a favorite piece of analytical hardware 
ranges from $100,000 up. 


ELUSIVE TARGETS 


Chemical residue can be determined today 
at less than one part per billion. Only a 
few years ago chemists measured residue in 
parts per million. Indeed, manufacturers 
often contend they are on an analytical 
treadmill: As instruments are devised which 
detect smaller and smaller amounts of a 
chemical, Federal “zero residue” require- 
ments on commodities such as milk become 
more difficult to meet. 

Pesticide manufacturers generally concede 
that much of their additional research costs 
are being passed along to the buyer. One 
large manufacturer recently marketed a weed 
killer selling for more than $20 a pound; 
similar products already on the market sell 
for $2 to $5 a pound. However, the com- 
pany claims the new herbicide is 10 times as 
effective as existing compounds and con- 
sequently is an active competitor for the 
grower's dollar. 

“A sizable hunk” of the new chemical’s 
price tax covers added research costs, a com- 
pany spokesman says. He hints that the price 
may be reduced after 2 years, by which time 
the firm expects to have recovered its extra 
outlays. 

Manufacturers are bringing out a number 
of new pesticides which, they say, are effec- 
tive alternatives to the highly toxic, “broad- 
spectrum” chemicals indicted by Miss Car- 
son. In the parlance of the trade, a “broad- 
spectrum” pesticide is one which indis- 
criminately kills a wide variety of insects or 
weeds. If used incorrectly, it can have dan- 
gerous and far-reaching side effects. 

“Broad-spectrum days are numbered,” says 
J. F. Kagy, director of Dow's Walnut Creek 
lab. “Broad-spectrum pesticides will almost 
certainly be phased out of use as specific 
pesticides which do not pose a possible threat 
of environmental contamination or unde- 
sirable side effects become available.” 

One large chemical concern is awaiting 
USDA approval of a new specific herbicide 
which attacks broad-leaf weeds but is harm- 
less to other plants and animals. “It’s safe 
enough to eat,” claims a company spokes- 
man. 

OTHER APPROACHES 
Other avenues of research also are lead- 


ing to safer pesticides, Chevron Chemical says 
its new Dibrom insecticide may be used right 
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up to harvest time, since it breaks down to 
nontoxic materials within 24 hours after ap- 
plication. Ordinarily, chemicals of this 
potent organic phosphate family persist on 
crops for 5 to 30 days, the company says. 

In a novel departure from traditional 
chemical warfare against insects, at least two 
major companies—Stauffer Chemical and 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp.—have recently 
marketed products that kill not by poisoning, 
but by disease. Called microbial insecticides, 
the basic ingredient in these compounds is a 
bacterium that destroys certain insects but 
is harmless to humans and animals. The 
FDA considers these microbials safe enough 
to exempt them from its lists of allowable 
residue tolerances. 

Last summer the Stauffer microbial Thuri- 
cide was sprayed on 15,000 acres of cabbage 
in New Jersey, western New York and Long 
Island with what the company termed “ex- 
cellent results.” Stauffer expects a fivefold 
increase in microbial sales this year, accord- 
ing to William Shaefer, manager of sales de- 
velopment. 


“INTEGRATED CONTROL” 


In California, which uses over one-fifth of 
al. pesticides prodced in the country, uni- 
versity scientists are championing the appli- 
cation of nonchemical insect controls. Ento- 
mologists at the University of California’s ag- 
ricultural experiment station in Berkeley, 
which counsels farmers on pest problems, rec- 
ommend combining chemical spraying with 
the use of beneficial insects and parasites to 
control pests. Such a union of chemical and 
natural insect killers is known as “integrated 
control.” 

Dr. Robert van den Bosch, a nationally 
known University of California entomologist, 
estimates that more then one-third, or $700 
million worth, of California’s harvested crop 
value was grown under integrated control 
last year. Two southern California “in- 
sectaries,” as the facilities that produce the 
predator insects and parasites used in this 
type of pest control are called, report their 
sales are climbing fast. 

Last September Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall ordered that nonchemical 
pest controls be given priority on the half- 
billion acres of public land under his juris- 
diction. He said that if chemical sprays were 
to be used, only specific-type pesticides would 
be permitted in order to minimize possible 
harmful side effects. Use of many broad- 
spectrum chemicals was forbidden by the 
order. 

In addition to microbial insecticides and 
predator insects, universities and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are ex- 
ploring a wide variety of other nonchemical 
pest controls. These include synthetic sex 
attractants which lure insects to their 
deaths, sterilization of male insects, selec- 
tive breeding of pest-resistant crops, and 
such unusual insect killers as infrared radi- 
ation and high frequency sound. Although 
these techniques have been extensively 
tested, none are in -vide-scale use today. 


Mr. BIBLE subsequently said: Mad- 
am President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill which was introduced earlier 
today by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr] relating to pesticide con- 
trol be held at the desk for 1 week for 
additional cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT AND CLARIFICATION 
OF CERTAIN LAWS OF THE COAST 
GUARD 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce by request a bill to improve and 
clarify certain laws of the Coast Guard. 
I am introducing this bill at the request 
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of the senior Senator from the State of 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], who today is out 
of the city addressing a science confer- 
ence in Juneau, Alaska. The proposed 
legislation is intended to make only 
minor modifications and corrections in 
the present Coast Guard law. I am ad- 
vised that these clarifying amendments 
are needed by the Coast Guard to facili- 
tate administration and economy in their 
present operations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2471) to improve and 
clarify certain laws of the Coast Guard, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REVISION OF FEES CHARGED BY 
THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to revise the fees charged by the Register 
of Copyrights in order to provide a more 
appropriate ratio between the expendi- 
tures of the Copyright Office and the fees 
which it receives. The present statutory 
fees have remained unchanged for 17 
years and do not reflect the consistently 
upward increase in the general price 
level over these years. 

The present Copyright Act of 1909 is 
more than a half century old. During 
that time, the Congress has enacted only 
two general revisions of the fee schedule, 
the first in 1928 and the most recent in 
1948. From 1909 until the fiscal year 
1942 the applied fees of the Office ex- 
ceeded its expenditures. This relation- 
ship was reversed beginning with fiscal 
year 1943, and the ratio of fees to costs 
continued to decline until the enactment 
of the 1948 fee schedule. As a result of 
the 1948 enactment, Copyright Office in- 
come once more exceeded expenditures, 
but not for long—for only 1 year, in fact. 
Since fiscal year 1950 the ratio of the 
applied fees to expenditures has dropped 
from 100 to 63 percent for the fiscal year 
just ended, 1965. 

At the same time the operating costs 
of the Copyright Office have increased 
rapidly. The income from fees for fiscal 
1965 was 44 percent greater than the fees 
received in 1949, but the appropriations 
for the Office for operating expenses of 
the Copyright Office were 144 percent 
greater in 1965 than in 1949. 

The increase in fees is relatively mod- 
est, for the most part an increase from $4 
to $6. The Copyright Office estimates 
that the increased fees will return ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the moneys 
appropriated which will be in line with 
the 75 percent of return provided for in 
i recently enacted Patent Office fee 

ill, 

The bill is in line with Congress policy 
of requiring charges for special services 
and I believe it is necessary to revise the 
fee schedule to provide a more accurate 
ratio between expenses and revenues of 
the Copyright Office. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
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and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2472) to amend title 17, 
United States Code, with relation to the 
fees to be charged, introduced by Mr. 
MOonrRONEY, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2472 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 211 of title 17, United States Code, is 
amended by substituting the amount of 
875 in lieu of the amount 825“. 

Sec. 2. Section 215 of said title 17, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“Fees.—The Register of Copyrights shall 
receive, and the persons to whom the serv- 
ices designated are rendered shall pay, the 
following fees: 

“For the registration of a claim to copy- 
right in any work, including a print or label 
used for articles or merchandise, $6; for the 
registration of a claim to renewal of copy- 
right, $4; which fees shall include a certifi- 
cate for each registration: Provided, That 
only one registration fee shall be required 
in the case of several volumes of the same 
book published and deposited at the same 
time: And provided further, That with re- 
spect to works of foreign origin, in lieu of 
payment of the copyright fee of $6 together 
with one copy of the work and application, 
the foreign author or proprietor may at any 
time within six months from the date of 
first publication abroad deposit in the Copy- 
right Office an application for registration 
and two copies of the work which shall be 
accompanied by a catalog card in form and 
content satisfactory to the Register of Copy- 
rights. 

“For every additional certificate of reg- 
istration, $2. 

“For certifying a copy of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for all other 
certifications, $3. 

For recording every assignment, agree- 
ment, power of attorney or other paper not 
exceeding six pages, $5; for each additional 
page or less, 50 cents; for each title over one 
in the paper recorded, 50 cents additional. 

“For recording a notice of use, or notice 
of intention to use, $3, for each notice of 
not more than five titles; and 50 cents for 
each additional title. 

“For any requested search of Copyright 
Office records, works deposited, or other 
available material, or services rendered in 
connection therewith, $5, for each hour of 
time consumed.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments contained in 
Sections 1 and 2 of this Act shall become ef- 
fective thirty (30) days after the date of 
enactment. 


HUNTERS POINT WAR HOUSING 
PROJECT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in my 
State in the city of San Francisco is a 
war housing project known as Hunters 
Point. This profect was built by the 
Federal Government under terms of the 
Lanham Act of 1940 to meet certain na- 
tional defense needs. In 1951, San Fran- 
cisco, in an attempt to meet the needs 
of an exploding population, purchased 
the project and has operated it since 
that time without any profit whatsoever 
to the city. 

As originally conceived, Hunters Point 
was to be a way point for families need- 
ing temporary shelter—a stepping stone 
to obtaining shelter in the standard in- 
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ventory of housing in San Francisco. 
This has worked to a degree, but over 
the years the more competitive and 
motivated families have moved on and 
those who remain represent a hard core 
of undereducated, underemployed, and 
unemployable people, the familiar ground 
for social problems of all types. 

The more than 1,800 temporary war 
housing units in the Hunters Point area 
represent the most substantial enclave 
of blight in the city and county of San 
Francisco. Temporary war housing is, 
by definition, blighted under terms of the 
California Community Redevelopment 
Law. More important, it is blighted by 
every measure of this condition normally 
applied to slum areas. As might be ex- 
pected, the families resident in Hunters 
Point represent the greatest concentra- 
tion of low income, socially demoralized, 
and deprived people in San Francisco. 
The extent of social and health problems, 
both physical and mental, including the 
incidence of delinquency and crime, is 
greater in the Hunters Point area than 
in any area of similar size and popula- 
tion in San Francisco. 

Even though San Francisco has used 
substantially all the income derived from 
rents for the operation and maintenance 
of the project, the area has steadily de- 
clined and would be eligible for urban 
redevelopment grants-in-aid except that 
an interpretation of the law by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency prevents it. I do not in- 
tend criticism of the Administrator for 
this since, it is my understanding, that 
he does not oppose this legislation. 

San Francisco, desirous of redevelop- 
ing Hunters Point, applied to the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency for a 
grant-in-aid, but was informed that 
one could not be granted since the differ- 
ence between the price San Francisco 
paid for the property and its actual 
worth had to be treated as a grant, and 
that the law does not permit what would 
amount to a double benefit. This was so 
because San Francisco had paid to the 
Federal Government in 1951, $431,000 
for Hunters Point—a figure equal to the 
cost of land acquisition only. Obviously, 
land appreciation over the years and site 
improvements made the property worth 
considerably more in 1951 than the orig- 
inal cost of the land to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The estimated fair market 
value of Hunters Point today is $2,632,- 
000. The city has indicated that under 
a redevelopment program, it would make 
the land available to the program with- 
out cost. 

San Francisco wants to redevelop 
Hunters Point and to continue to make 
it available to low and moderate income 
families. This could be done if the city 
were eligible for a grant-in-aid. Unless 
this is made possible the land on which 
the project is built will have to be put 
on the market at its actual value of $2,- 
632,000. The value of the land is high, 
and any firm purchasing it under an 
urban renewal arrangement could not, 
from an economic standpoint, build low 
and moderately priced housing. Such a 
course would leave unfilled the housing 
needs of the many poor people now living 
in the project. 
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An interesting, and somewhat peculiar 
aspect of the case is that the law requires 
this project to be leveled by 1970. Thus, 
those living there 5 years from now, 
and over 98 percent are now non-Cauca- 
sian, will be put out into the streets. One 
should note, however, that this so-called 
“temporary” project will be almost 30 
years old by that time. 

The Senate accepted an amendment I 
offered to the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965 which would have 
provided that which I seek in this bill, 
but, regrettably, it was deleted by the 
Senate-House conferees. An identical 
measure has now been offered in the 
House. I now send to the desk a similar 
bill for appropriate reference. 

In various parts of this land we have 
had grim testimony to what happens 
when the sores of slums are allowed too 
long to fester. We cannot morally over- 
look the grave need existent at Hunters 
Point. The result can be pleasant, 
healthy, taxpaying housing at Hunters 
Point, San Francisco, if we pass this 
legislation. I hope that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will act 
favorably on it at an early date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2477) to authorize assist- 
ance under title I of the Housing Act of 
1949 for renewal of blighted areas of a 
locality containing war housing projects, 
introduced by Mr. Kucuet, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


COMPACT BETWEEN THE STATES OF 
CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND, 
AND VERMONT, PROVIDING FOR 
BUS TAXATION PRORATION AND 
RECIPROCITY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
give the consent of Congress to the States 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont to enter into a compact providing 
for bus taxation proration and reciproc- 
ity. 

Mr. President, this proposed legislation 
seeks merely to extend to three additional 
States—Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont—the consent of the Congress to 
enter into the existing compact providing 
for the proration of license fees levied on 
interstate buses. 

Under Public Law 89-11, approved by 
the President on April 14, 1965, the Con- 
gress consented to the formation of this 
interstate compact by the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia, but, in so doing, required its 
specific approval for any additional 
States to enter into this compact. 

In its report recommending enactment 
of this measure, S. 307, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee (S. Rept. 76, 89th 
Cong., 1st sess.) included the following 
statement of justification: 

At the present time, 44 of the 48 continen- 
tal United States and 3 Provinces of Canada 
permit interstate bus companies to prorate 
their license fees on the basis of miles oper- 
ated within their jurisdiction, compared to 
miles operated by the bus companies’ fleets 
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in all States. This method of taxation as- 
sures each of the jurisdictions their fair 
share of revenues from license fees from the 
bus com} and assures the traveling 
public the benefit of the carrier's ability to 
provide intrastate bus service by any niece 
of his equipment on all of his schedules. 


The States of Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Connecticut, in their 1965 legislative 
sessions, have enacted appropriate en- 
abling legislation, the sole purpose of 
which is to obtain the consent of the 
Congress for these three States to par- 
ticipate in this interstate compact. Fa- 
vorable action by the Congress will in- 
sure a uniform approach to the licens- 
ing of interstate buses in the Northeast- 
ern States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2478) to give the consent 
of Congress to the States of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont to enter into 
a compact providing for bus taxation 
proration and reciprocity, introduced by 
Mr. Hart, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4 OF 
CLAYTON ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, last Au- 
gust the Internal Revenue Service pre- 
sented the country’s leading electrical 
manufacturers and other firms convicted 
of price-fixing and assorted antitrust 
violations with what has the effect of a 
gift worth at least $150 million. In spite 
of its great value the present came simply 
wrapped—disguised, some might say— 
so that the suspicions of the American 
taxpayers were not unduly aroused. It 
was contained in a technical ruling pub- 
lished in the Internal Revenue Bulletin— 
a publication read by tax lawyers and 
few others. That ruling declared that 
amounts paid as damages to those who 
are injured by antitrust violations are 
deductible for tax purposes. Today I 
want to commemorate the first anniver- 
sary of this event by proposing legisla- 
tion that will remedy this situation. 

To appreciate the significance of the 
IRS ruling one must recall the prosecu- 
tions of the Nation’s biggest electrical 
equipment suppliers for price-fixing and 
bid rigging. In a series of cases brought 
in 1960 in the Federal District Court at 
Philadelphia the Government indicted 20 
companies for conspiring to fix prices on 
the sale of electrical equipment. The de- 
fendants admitted their responsibility 
and pleaded guilty to the charges. They 
were fined and several corporate officers 
were jailed. 

Shocking though these cases were, in 
practical terms the convictions and sen- 
tences were only the beginning of the 
affair. Since the companies had rigged 
prices at artificially high levels, buyers— 
including an estimated 2,000 electric util- 
ities and Government agencies—paid far 
more than they would have in a free, 
competitive market. In turn individual 
consumers had been obligated to pay 
most of the cost in the form of higher 
electric rates. While the extent of the 
harm cannot be precisely determined, it 
was substantial. Certainly the conspir- 
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acies had the effect of raising prices, 
by approximately 10 percent and, ac- 
ording to some estimates, by 25 per- 
cent. Purchases which had been made 
during the time the conspiracies were in 
operation totaled $3 billion. Thus, the 
injury inflicted on purchasers, and con- 
sumers of electricity, seems to carry a 
minimum price tag of $300 million. 

Quite naturally the purchasers felt 
aggrieved and they have gone to court in 
substantial numbers in an effort to ob- 
tain some relief for the injury they 
sustained. Exercising authority ex- 
pressly provided by the antitrust laws, 
private utilities and units of State and 
local as well as the Federal Government 
brought suits to recover for the excessive 
amounts they had been forced to pay. 

By bringing damage etions in the 
courts the buyers of electric equipment 
obtained some relief. But they also 
served a valuable antitrust enforcement 
function. When it passed the Sherman 
Act in 1890, Congress recognized that 
private damage suits could play a key 
role in achieving compliance with the 
substantive legislative policy. Not only 
did it specifically authorize damage 
actions but, to accentuate the impact, it 
also required the courts to treble any 
damage award won by a plaintiff after 
trial. In this fashion private claimants 
would assist in punishing antitrust 
violators. 

So far the electrical companies have 
been ordered to pay several million 
dollars in damages as a consequence of 
their price-fixing activities. In short, 
they have begun to feel the pinch—just 
as the law intended. This is where the 
IRS entered the picture. It chose to 
lighten the companies’ burden. To the 
extent that the antitrust violators can 
deduct their damage payments as busi- 
ness expenses, the effect is that the 
Treasury—meaning the taxpayer—picks 
up half the tab since corporations are 
taxed at a rate of about 50 percent on 
their net income. 

Until 1964 hardly anyone thought that 
the companies would be allowed to de- 
duct these payments as “ordinary and 
necessary” business expenses. Tax- 
payers traditionally have not been 
allowed to deduct as expenses amounts 
which represent penalties—such as a 
ticket for running a red light. And, as 
I have pointed out earlier, the damage 
provisions contained in the antitrust 
laws impose a severe sanction. The re- 
quirement that damage awards be trebled 
is good evidence of the fact that private 
enforcement was intended to punish the 
antitrust law violator. Authoritative ob- 
servers and the courts have long con- 
sidered treble damages required by the 
antitrust laws to be punitive in nature. 
In addition, the courts have long refused 
to allow deductions where the effect 
would be “to frustrate sharply defined 
national or State policies proscribing 
particular types of conduct.” 

When, last August, the IRS made its 
$150 million gift to the electrical com- 
panies—and to all other antitrust vio- 
lators—in a statement joined by Repre- 
sentative CELLER, I said: 

The ruling is likely to hamper effective 
antitrust enforcement both by mitigating 
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the penalties which Congress has prescribed 
and by its tacit assumption that a hard-core 
criminal price-fixing conspricay is “ordinary 
and necessary” business The new 
ruling appears flatly contrary to existing law 
as declared by the Supreme Court and the 
lower Federal courts. 


The IRS ruling is no different now 
than it was a year ago when Congress- 
man CELLER and I requested the IRS to 
repudiate this ruling. Then, as now, it 
has the effect of a massive multihundred 
million dollar giveaway which appears to 
me to be unsupported by law and con- 
trary to public policy. In this respect I 
was much interested in the matters 
brought to light in February by the senior 
Senators from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
and Illinois [Mr. DoucLas]. They un- 
covered the fact that in December of 
1964 the Treasury Department quietly 
overturned a ruling made in 1962 with 
respect to the distribution of certain 
stock holdings by members of the Du 
Pont family. The effect was to save the 
Du Ponts at least $56 million, and maybe 
as much as $100 million. I do not want 
to debate the technical features of that 
ruling, but I do want to emphasize that 
it shows that the Treasury is willing to 
concede that at times it has been wrong. 

If the IRS should reverse this ruling, 
the companies could still take the issue to 
court and try to establish their right to 
this deduction. However, no individual 
taxpayer can go to court and contest the 
validity of the 1964 IRS ruling. 

A year has also gone by since Con- 
gressman CELLER and I first brought this 
matter to the attention of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Reverue Taxa- 
tion and requested that they review and 
consider the IRS position. I understand 
that the joint committee has worked 
diligently on this matter but has not yet 
reached a final decision. It is still my 
hope and belief that they will adopt a 
position on this problem and I know it 
will be most helpful to all of us con- 
cerned with the public policy aspects of 
this ruling. 

However, as of today the ruling re- 
mains in effect. Because of the basic 
antitrust principles at stake here, I feel 
a commitment to introduce corrective 
legislation before this session ends. 
Therefore, I turn to the course of this 
legislation to insure that payments of 
damages stemming from antitrust suits 
are not allowable as tax deductions. 

To do this I send to the desk a bill 
that would amend section 4 of the Clay- 
ton Act so as to provide that such dam- 
age payments are punitive in nature and, 
in accordance with past IRS rulings, are, 
therefore, not deductible for tax pur- 
poses. This bill will guarantee that the 
taxpayers of this country are not forced 
to carry half the tax burden of convicted 
antitrust violators. I ask that the bill be 
appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2479) to amend section 4 
of the Clayton Act, introduced by Mr. 
Hart (for himself and Mr. BURDICK), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PROFESSIONAL SPORTS ACT OF 
1965—AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT NO, 425) 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 950) the Professional 
Sports Aci of 1965, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN CASUALTY LOSSES ATTRIB- 
UTABLE TO MAJOR DISASTERS— 
AMENDMENT 

{AMENDMENT NO. 426) 

Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 7502) relating to the 
income tax treatment or certain casualty 
losses attributable to major disasters, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
AMENDMENT 

{AMENDMENT NO. 472) 

Mr. TYDINGS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 5688) relating to 
crime and criminal procedure in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was ordered to 
be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, at the 
next printing of the bills S. 2196 and 
S. 2197, relating to loans to Indians and 
Indian organizations, I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE NOMI- 
NATION OF HOBART TAYLOR, JR., 
OF MICHIGAN, TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
hold a hearing on the nomination of 
Hobart Taylor, Jr., of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
The hearing is scheduled to be held on 
Thursday, September 2, 1965, in room 
5302, New Senate Office Building, at 10 
a.m. 

Any persons who wish to appear and 
testify in connection with this nomina- 
tion are requested to notify Matthew 
Hale, Chief of Staff, Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, room 5300 
New Senate Office Building, telephone 
225-3921. 


GRONOUSKI: A GREAT POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL WILL BE A GREAT 
AMBASSADOR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to 
follow up what the distinguished ma- 
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jority leader has just stated, yesterday 
the President of the United States an- 
nounced that he had decided to ask 
Postmaster General John Gronouski to 
serve this country as Ambassador to 
Poland. 

The President, in an eloquent state- 
ment, pointed to great importance of 
this particular ambassadorship in build- 
ing “bridges across the gulf which has 
divided us for two decades from the peo- 
ple of Eastern Europe.” 

President Johnson’s moving descrip- 
tion of John Gronouski as the man for the 
job is a source of great pride to the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral came from my State of Wisconsin, 
where he served brilliantly as a scholar, 
teacher, and public administrator. 

As Postmaster General for 2 years, he 
served his Nation with imagination, 
force, and intelligence. Members of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisl- have told 
me of their high esteem fur Mr. Gronou- 
ski. Indeed, the chairman of that com- 
mittee has called Gronouski the finest 
Postmaster General in this century. 

Mr. President, the tribute President 
Johnson paid to John Gronouskl at his 
press conference yesterday is so remark- 
able that I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New AMBASSADOR, POSTMASTER GENERAL 

Early in 1964 I pledged my administra- 
tion to a policy of building bridges across the 
gulf which has divided us for two decades 
from the people of Eastern Europe. 

“They will I said—"“bridges of in- 
creased trade, of ideas, and of humanitarian 
aid.” 

Our hopes for the people of those coun- 
tries are identical to their own aspirations 
for their own future. We want to 
strengthen their ability to shape their own 
society. And we seek to bring every 
European national closer to its neighbors in 
the ties of peace. 

Today I am very pleased to announce one 
of the most important steps we have yet 
taken to implement that policy: I am asking 
a member of my Cabinet, a vigorous, intelli- 
gent, highly trained, and committed public 
servant—Postmaster General John Gronou- 
ski—to serve as United States Ambassador to 
Poland. 

I have discussed this assignment at length 
with Secretary Rusk and other key officials 
of the Department of State. We believe Mr. 
Gronouski’s appointment reaffirms our 
strong desire for increased trust between 
Poland and the United States. He is a grand 
and warm human being who enjoys people. 
His background and experience uniquely 
qualify him to translate American ideals to 
Poland and Polish ideas to America. 

I have asked Mr. Gronouski to say to the 
leaders and people of Poland: A deep and 
historic bond exists between Poland and the 
United States. Let trust grow between 
us. Let us strengthen that bond—and work 
together for the peace and liberty we seek 
for all people. 

John Gronouski is the man to carry that 
message, America is in his blood, but so is 
Poland. He was born the grandson of a 
Polish immigrant. He is a member of the 
Polish Institute of the Arts and Sciences 
of Chicago—a director of the Pulaski Foun- 
dation—and honorary chairman of the Com- 
mittee for an Endowed Chair in Polish 
Studies at the University of Chicago. In 
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1963 he became Postmaster General—the 
first American of Polish descent to serve in 
the Cabinet. It was my great pleasure to 
reappoint him to that post last February. 

But John Gronouski is more. He is one 
of the very few men with a doctor of philos- 
ophy degree ever to sit in the Cabinet. As 
an expert on international economics and 
government finance, he established an out- 
standing record as commissioner of taxa- 
tion for the great progressive State, Wis- 
consin. He is a talented administrator who 
has opened new paths of progress for the 
postal service of the United States. 

Just as another extraordinary American 
who is here with us today, Arthur Goldberg, 
left the Supreme Court to accept an extraor- 
dinary and highly significant diplomatic 

ent, John Gronouski is leaving the 
Cabinet with a distinguished record and 
high honor to serve his President and his 
country. 

He is, by the way, enhancing a noble and 
unique tradition, for the man who set up 
our postal service also went on to serve his 
country as Ambassador. His name was Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


BOB KENNEDY PRAISE FOR LB. J. 
IN MILWAUKEE REFUTES RI- 
VALRY MYTH 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 

ed junior Senator from New 

York IMr. Kennepy] delivered an elo- 

quent and significant speech in Mil- 
waukee on August 15. 

There are few things that newspaper- 
men enjoy more than dreaming up rival- 
ries between prominent political figures, 
whether there is any basis for them or 
not. 

One of the fictitious rivalries which en- 
chant the press has been the notion that 
somehow President Johnson and Senator 
RosertT KENNEDY must be at odds. 

Having observed both men closely over 
the years and particularly in recent 
months, I am convinced there is no basis 
for this fiction. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
KENNEDY] in his Milwaukee address indi- 
cated in his own words how he felt about 
the President when he said, in speaking 
of the accomplishments of this Govern- 
ment since 1960 when President Kennedy 
and President Johnson took over: 

All of this has happened because men had a 
dream—and were willing to go to the people 
and ask for their support on the basis of 
these programs. They were willing to win a 
mandate, take it to the Halls of Congress, 
reason and persuade and marshal their efforts. 

President Kennedy was such aman. And 
he knew that Lyndon Johnson was such a 
man—that he was committed to these pro- 
grams, that he shared their dreams, that he 
was the best man to carry on this fight. It 
was for this reason that President Kennedy 
wanted Lyndon Johnson to run with him for 
Vice President in 1960. And he has, as 
Americans all know, more than fulfilled all 
these hopes. 


Mr. President, this was a frankly par- 
tisan speech delivered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] in Mil- 
waukee, but it was partisan in the best 
sense, full of the positive accomplish- 
ments of our party, with barely a nega- 
tive phrase in it, looking forward to a 
bright and constructive future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT F, KENNEDY, 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR Lt. Gov. PATRICK 
J. LUCEY, or WISCONSIN, AuGcust 15, 1965, 
MILWAUKEE 


I am delighted to be back in Wisconsin 
among old and good friends. When I de- 
cided to run for the Senate from the State 
of New York—just about a year ago—some 
people cautioned me “stay out of New York” 
they said, “politics there is rough, it is 
tough, they play for keeps.” I told them 
I knew all about that sort of thing because 
I had campaigned in Wisconsin. 

And I see nothing has changed here, 

But this kind of politics is obviously good 
for the Democratic Party, good for Wiscon- 
sin, and good for the Nation. I can tell 
you that the Democrats of the Wisconsin 
congressional delegation are as hard work- 
ing and progressive and effective as anyone 
in Washington. We just finished beating 
the Republican attempt to repudiate the Su- 
preme Court’s one-man, one-vote rule and 
go back to æ rotten-borough system—and 
BILL Proxim was a tireless and effective 
leader in our fight. The Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, on which I am 
privileged to serve, is responsible for most 
of the major legislation to come out of Con- 
gress this year. GAYLORD NELSON is one of 
the most influential and effective members 
of that committee—and his proposal for a 
National Teacher Corps has been adopted 
by the administration and will be enacted 
this year. Your Representatives—Ciem 
ZABLOCKI; HENRY REUSS, LYNN STALBAUM, 
Bos KASTENMEIER, JOHN Race—are of com- 
parable standing and effectiveness in the 
House. 


This is what we in Washington have come 
to expect from Wisconsin—men of vision, 
intelligence, and courage. It is good to come 
back here and see that there are more like 
them back home: Men like Bronson LaFol- 
lette, your new attorney general; David Car- 
ley, your national committeeman, who has 
served the Democratic Party so well; and Pat 
Lucey, whom we honor tonight. 

Pat Lucey has done much to strengthen 
the Democratic Party here. He has been a 
capable and progressive Lieutenant Governor 
whose policies have followed the highest 
Wisconsin traditions. No one in the State 
of Wisconsin was a stronger or more helpful 
friend of President Kennedy than Pat Lucey 
was. And no one gives greater support to 
President Johnson. 

It is hard to believe that 5 years have 
passed since the Wisconsin primary. None 
of us will ever forget it: campaigning on the 
farms, in cafes in town, at factory gates; the 
early-morning chill of a cold Wisconsin win- 
ter, and the warmth of a Wisconsin welcome. 
The Chinese proverb says that “a journey of 
a thousand miles must begin with a single 
step.” President Kennedy took that first 
step here in Wisconsin 5 years ago. He did 
it because he had a dream; that the slumber- 
ing American giant could be awakened, could 
be stimulated to offer new hope and new 
opportunity to all our people. He was suc- 
cessful here because the people of Wisconsin, 
with their tradition of progressive govern- 
ment share that dream; because the Demo- 
cratic Party shared it; and because the peo- 
ple of the country came to believe it could be 
done. 

Much has happened since that time. 
America did awake—and many of the 
dreams we had are now realities. 

Medicare—which was denounced as “creep- 
ing socialism” for 15 years; which lost twice 
in the Senate and could never get to the floor 
of the House of Representatives for a vote— 
medicare is now the law, and 18 million 
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elderly people can look to the future with 
new hope and confidence because it is law. 

Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
schools—which was defeated on three occa- 
sions in the 1950’s; which was considered an 
insurmountably difficult political problem, 
combining religion and segregation and Fed- 
eral control—Federal aid to education is now 
law. And tens of thousands of students in 
the schools of Wisconsin will see it work for 
them. 

Civil rights, the most formidable terrain 
of all, uncrossed by Congress for almost a 
hundred years, the way barred by the fili- 
buster—we broke not one filibuster, but two; 
the bill of 1964 and the bill of 1965 have at- 
tacked almost every type of discriminatory 
practice—and, after 100 years, the vote will 
be a real right all over this land. 

Rent subsidies, a radical idea never tried 
in this country, but a way to break up 
segregation of the poor in slums and public 
housing programs—Congress agreed to ex- 
periment with rent subsidies—and they are 
already in demand by low-income families 
in small communities here in Wisconsin. 

The poverty program—it has been esti- 
mated that of every 100,000 slum children, 
500 have tuberculosis, 45,000 have eye de- 
fects, 30,000 are partially deaf, 5,000 suffer 
from poor nutrition and 6,000 have mental 
retardation for which special education is 
needed. Longfellow once said, Perhaps 
there lives some dream boy untaught in 
schools, some graduate of the field or street 
who shall become a master of the art, an 
admiral sailing the high seas of thought.” 
There are many of these boys and girls— 
and, using the best techniques we have of 
education and training and community 
service, the poverty program can help them. 

Before 1960 the passage of one of these 
programs would have been considered a ma- 
jor accomplishment. Now all of them have 
passed and many more: increased minimum 
wage and social security payments; mass 
transit and open spaces legislation; college 
construction; water pollution control; area 
redevelopment and the wilderness act. 

All of this has happened because men 
had a dream—and were willing to go to the 
people and ask for their support on the basis 
of these programs. They were willing to win 
a mandate, take it to the Halls of Congress, 
reason and persuade and marshal their ef- 
forts. 

President Kennedy was such a man. And 
he knew that Lyndon Johnson was such a 
man, that he was committed to these pro- 
grams, that he shared their dreams, that 
he was the best man to carry on this fight. 
It was for this reason that President Ken- 
nedy wanted Lyndon Johnson to run with 
him for Vice President in 1960. And all of 
this has happened because the people have 
placed their faith in the Democratic Party, 
which has always been and I hope will al- 
ways be the engine of progress for America. 

But there is more to it than the record 
of an administration or a Congress. The 
past 5 years have made America a more 
active and vibrant country. There are 10,- 
000, of all ages, in the Peace Corps, and 
100,000 more waiting to participate. Older 
women work in the Head Start program; 
young people work in Mississippi and in 
New York, in the rural hollow and the urban 
slum. They care about others; they care 
about their country. In 1960, people spoke of 
youth as the “silent generation,” the un- 
committed. No one would say that about 
our youth now. 

We have not solved our problems; but we 
are committed to find solutions. And most 
important, the country has turned away. I 
hope forever, from those whose hearts are 


dry as summer dust, those who feel that the 
poor are evil, that security is weakening, and 
that every man should fend for himself. 
So now we must go on—beyond the hopes 
of 1960 and the deeds of the last 4 years, 
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to the harsh realities and the great oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead. For as the founder 
of our party, Thomas Jefferson, said, “I like 
the dreams of the future better than the 
history of the past.” 

The challenges and the dreams touch every 
man and woman and child in America—and 
in the world. 

There is challenge in automation, which 
could mean widespread permanent unem- 
ployment in this country—and there is hope 
that our increasing productivity can make 
life immeasurably richer both here and 
abroad. 

There is challenge in the decay and obso- 
lescence of many of our great cities—and 
there is a dream of these cities rebuilt, better 
and more human than ever before. 

There is challenge on our farms, where 
industrialization has led to great surplus 
and fewer farmers—and there is a dream of 
America using all the capacity of its farmers 
to feed millions of poor people all over the 
world, 

And as long as America must choose, that 
long will there be a need and a place for 
the Democratic Party—which is to say, for 
you—the men and women who are the 
Democratic Party. 

We Democrats can run on our record but 
we cannot rest on it. We will win in 1966 
and 1968 and beyond, if we continue to take 
the initiative and if we carry this message 
of hope and action throughout the country. 

Alexander Smith once said, “A man doesn't 
plant a tree for himself. He plants it for 
posterity.” Let us continue the planting. 
and our children shall reap the harvest. 
That is our destiny as Democrats. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
continue for 2 more minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION ADOPTS JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE'S RECOM- 
MENDATION ON BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp three letters, 
which more or less speak for themselves, 
but which I believe Senators will find 
extremely worth reading. One is from 
Charles L. Schultze, Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, to the Secretary of 
Commerce; the second in the Secretary’s 
reply; and the third is a letter to me from 
Mr. Schultze. 

My feeling of gratification about the 
substance of this exchange stems from 
the action of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President in supporting the con- 
clusions of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics of which I am chairman, with 
respect to the presentation of balance- 
of-payments data. 

On August 2, the subcommittee re- 
leased a unanimous report on “The Bal- 
ance-of-Payments Statistics of the Unit- 
ed States.” As I pointed out in a state- 
ment at that time: 

The balance-of-payments statistics of the 
United States are of vital importance. No 
policy decision of any significance is made 
by the administration or the Congress with- 
cut reference to our balance-of-payments 
position. We must know exactly where we 
stand in our international payments if we 
want to minimize the risks of young policies. 


Our subcommittee, after 3 days of 
hearings in May and June studying the 
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report generally identified as that of the 
Bernstein committee—more precisely, 
the Budget Bureau’s Review Committee 
on Balance-of- Payments Statistics— 
unanimously recommended inclusion in 
the published data of figures on both the 
so-called official settlements concept as 
well as the present liquidity concept. 
Our subcommittee was strongly of the 
opinion, and the Bureau of the Budget 
after its evaluation has now concurred 
in that view, that the choice of figures 
is much more than a matter of statis- 
tical semantics and does have important 
policy implications. 

The so-called official settlements basis 
for defining the surplus or deficit in the 
balance of payments was recommended 
by the Bernstein committee. Among its 
advantages are: First, it would permit 
complete symmetry among the statistics 
of the various nations of the world so 
that all could achieve a virtual balance 
with a relatively slight plus for newly 
mined gold entering monetary reserves; 
and second, this definition is much closer 
to the definition used by all other coun- 
tries and by international institutions in 
calculating balance-of-payments statis- 
tics and, therefore, would make the 
American statistics more comparable to 
those in other countries. 

As you will see from the letters them- 
selves, the Bureau of the Budget reached 
conclusions similar to the unanimous 
recommendation of our statistics sub- 
committee. It has, accordingly, included 
an item of $260,000 in the supplemental 
appropriation bill just transmitted. This 
will permit the Department of Com- 
merce to move forward promptly in the 
program of compiling and publishing the 
balance-of-payments statistics in this 
greatly improved form. I, for one, shall 
certainly support this reauested appro- 
priation fully and I am confident that 
other members of the Joint Economic 
Committee and the Congress will recog- 
nize the need for improved statistics on 
the balance of payments upon which so 
much economic policy rests. 

Other members of the Subcommittee 
on Economic Statisties which made its 
report earlier this month, and with 
which the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent has now indicated its concurrence, 
include Senators DOUGLAS, FULBRIGHT, 
TALMADGE, and MILLER; Representatives 
BOLLING, Curtis, and ELLSWORTH. 

The printed transcript of the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings and its report are avail- 
able from the publication office of the 
Joint Economic Committee. The report 
of the Review Committee itself is not 
available at the committee office, but 
was originally made available through 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Our sense of satisfaction in this recog- 
nition of the work of the subcommittee 
should not neglect to acknowledge the 
constant encouragement and support 
which Representative Parman, chairman 
of the full committee, has given to each 
of the several subcommittees—in this 
instance demonstrating his long-felt 
concern for high quality in Government 
statistical programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
three letters to which I have referred be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM ProxMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Proxmine: You, and your 
colleagues on the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 
have demonstrated your special interest in 
U.S. balance-of-payments statistics. Because 
of this concern, I know you will be interested 
in the steps the administration plans to take 
with regard to the implementation of the 
rocommendations of the Budget Bureau's Re- 
view Committee on the Balance-of-Payments 
Statistics—generally identified as the Bern- 
stein Committee. The Bernstein Commit- 
tee’s report was received in April of this year, 
and since that time we have had a group of 
Officials evaluate the recommendations made 
by Mr. Bernstein and his colleagues. Our 
own evaluation efforts were considerably fa- 
cilitated by the very useful hearings conduct- 
ed by the Subcommittee on Economic Sta- 
tistics, under your chairmanship, and on be- 
half of the administration I wish to express 
our appreciation for the excellent quality of 
those hearings. 

On the basis of ‘ts consideration of the 
Bernstein Committee report, you and the 
members of the subcommittee have issued a 
unanimous report expressing the subcom- 
mittee’s views with regard to the Bernstein 
Committee’s recommendations. As the at- 
tached exchange of correspondence between 
the Secretary of Commerce and myseif indi- 
cates, there appears to be complete agreement 
in the administration with the views held 
by you and your colleagues. My letter to 
Secretary Connor indicates the specific 
recommendations made by our own evalua- 
tion group and concurred in by the members 
of the Cabinet Committee on Balance of Pay- 
ments. The Secretary’s reply to me states his 
intention to move ahead just as promptly as 
possible to put these recommendations into 
effect. 7 

One serious limitation on the Department 
of Commerce's ability to follow through on a 
number of the Bernstein Committee’s recom- 
mendations for improvement of the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments statistics is imposed by the 
lack of sufficient resources. If we are fully 
to realize the improvements which the ad- 
ministration seeks, and which you and the 
other members of the subcommittee so 
strongly endorse, it is vitally important that 
the relatively modest sums required be made 
available to the Department of Commerce. 
To this end, the President has included in 
his request for supplemental appropriations, 
just transmitted to the Congress, a recom- 
mendation that $260,000 be added to the 
budget of the Office of Business Economics 
in the Department of Commerce, in order to 
expand and improve their work on balance- 
of-payments statistics. I am sure that the 
recommendations of your subcommittee will 
call to the attention of the Congress the 
importance of this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: In the spring of 1963, 
my predecessor, Kermit Gordon, appointed 
a distinguished group of outside experts to 
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review the U.S. balance-of-payments sta- 


tistics. This committee, chaired by Edward 
Bernstein, delivered its report to the Bureau 
in April of this year. At that time, Mr. 
Gordon asked the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Cabinet Committee on the 
Balance of Payments, under the chairman- 
ship of Assistant Budget Director Capron, to 
evaluate the report of the Bernstein com- 
mittee and to suggest the appropriate im- 
plementation of that report. 

I have now received the recommendations 
of this evaluation group and, as you know, 
these recommendations have been reviewed 
by the Cabinet Committee on the Balance of 
Payments, of which you are a member. The 
Cabinet Committee has concurred in the 
unanimous recommendations of the Evalua- 
tion Committee. In reporting to me on be- 
half of the Evaluation Committee, Mr. Cap- 
ron summarized those recommendations as 
follows: 

1. We recommend that the Department of 
Commerce, in presenting the official U.S. 
balance-of-payments statistics in the “Sur- 
vey of Current Business” begin to publish 
the deficit (or surplus) on the official set- 
tlements concept as recommended by the 
Bernstein committee. We also recommend 
continued publication of the deficit (or sur- 
plus) on the liquidity concept, along the 
lines currently employed by the Department 
of Commerce. 

2. We recommend that a basic or summary 
table set out the balance-of-payments sta- 
tistics in such a way that both of these 
deficit/surplus concepts can readily be de- 
rived as a sum of a few major components; 
that the summary or basic table itself be, 
insofar as possible, neutral and not itself 
contain any estimate of deficit or surplus. 
Both of the deficit/surplus concepts should 
be presented in a separate table clearly re- 
lated to the summary table, and the text 
discussion of the developments in balance of 
Payments should present a balanced discus- 
sion of the developments in terms of each 
of the concepts. We furthermore recommend 
that the format and item designation recom- 
mended by the Bernstein committee be used 
as the basis for modifying current balance- 
of-payments tables as published by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

3. We recommend that the Department of 
Commerce, in implementing the above rec- 
ommendations, consult with and obtain the 
advice from a permanent committee repre- 
senting departments and agencies most di- 
rectly concerned and knowledgeable, espe- 
cially the Treasury Department, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and the Bureau of the Budget. Other 
agencies, including especially Defense, State, 
and AID, should be consulted with regard 
to matters of their own special concern. This 
committee should be chaired by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

4. We would hope for prompt action on 
our recommendations. Because the levels of 
the official settlements and liquidity deficits 
have been unusually close in the first half 
of 1965, this would be an excellent time to 
introduce the official settlements concept. 

5. Assuming adoption of our recommenda- 
tions, we feel that the experience under the 
dual concepts should be formally reviewed 
and considered by an interagency commit- 
tee like our own early in calendar 1967. 

6. We recommend that every effort be made 
to complete the evaluation and, where ap- 
propriate, to implement the detailed recom- 
mendations of the Bernstein Committee for 
improvement in the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics. It was not part of our as- 
signment to review in detail each of the 
specific recommendations made by the Bern- 
stein Committee looking toward such im- 
provements; nor have we considered the 
budgetary implications of these recommen- 
dations. However, we are impressed with 
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the vital importance of the balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics for U.S. policy and would 
therefore place a very high priority on mak- 
ing available the resources necessary to cor- 
rect some of the most glaring deficiencies in 
the present system of collecting basic bal- 
ance-of-payments data; and in increasing the 
capacity of the Office of Business Economics 
to analyze this data. We recognize of course 
that final decisions in this regard depend on 
the appropriation actions by the Congress 
and on an evaluation of the competing de- 
mands on the Office of Business Economics 
and on the other agencies responsible for col- 
lecting balance-of-payments data. 

I am writing to urge that the Department 
of Commerce move as quickly as possible to 
put these proposals into effect. I can assure 
you that the Bureau of the Budget will do 
all it can in support of this effort. In par- 
ticular, the Office of Statistical Standards will 
continue to work closely with the Office of 
Business Economics, and we will undertake 
the prompt organization of a permanent ad- 
visory committee as suggested in recom- 
mendation 3 above. 

Your ability to carry out these recom- 
mendations is limited by the resources avail- 
able to the Office of Business Economics. I 
am glad to join with you in urging favor- 
able congressional action on the supple- 
mental request for funds just transmitted by 
the President. 

This request for additional resources to im- 
prove US. balance-of-payments statistics is 
fully supported by a recent report of the Sub- 
committee on Economic Statistics, of the 
Joint Economics Committee, chaired by Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE. The subcommittee held 
hearings on the Bernstein Committee report 
this spring. In its unanimous report it 
recommends carrying out the Bernstein re- 
port recommendations along the same lines 
as proposed by the administration. More- 
over, the subcommittee explicitly calls for in- 
creasing the funds to be made available for 
work on the U.S. balance-of-payments 
statistics. The subcommittee report con- 
cluded: “We urge that Congress provide the 
relatively modest sums which are necessary. 
This is too vital an area to be starved by in- 
adequate budgets.” 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1965. 
Hon. CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SCHULTZE: This will acknowledge 
your letter transmitting the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Committee of the 
Cabinet Committee on the Balance of Pay- 
ments for implementation of the report of 
the Review Committee for Balance of Pay- 
ments Statistics (Bernstein Committee). 

Through Dr. Andrew F. Brimmer, the De- 
partment of Commerce’s representative on 
the Executive Committee, we have partici- 
pated in the interagency review of the Bern- 
stein report, and we agree with the six recom- 
mendations of the Evaluation Committee. 

The proposal to feature in an impartial 
way both the official settlements and liquid- 
ity definitions of the balance-of-payments 
surplus or deficit seems sound to us. 

The proposals to present data in an im- 
partial way on both the official settlements 
and liquidity concept, and to improve the 
tabular presentation seem sound to us. We 
are anxious to meet promptly with a perma- 
nent advisory committee to agree on defini- 
tions and work out any other statistical 
problems, so that we can revise our presenta- 
tions at the earliest possible date. 

We shall proceed with the maximum speed 
that is consistent with the design of a set 
of tables that will present a clear and effec- 
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tive picture of balance-of-payments develop- 
ments. In this connection also we shall have 
to rely heavily on the advisory committee. 

We are eager to proceed with the improve- 
ment of the accuracy of our balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics. As you note in your letter, 
additional funds are needed for this work. I 
am gratified to know that you are giving 
your full support to the request for a supple- 
mental appropriation for the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics’ balance-of-payments work 
that is now going forward to the Congress. 
This request for more funds is consistent 
with the recent report of the Subcommittee 
on Economic Statistics of the Joint Economic 
Committee, chaired by Senator Proxmime, 
which r the need for expanded 
financial support for our balance-of-pay- 
ments program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN T. CONNOR, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 639, 
MAKING CONTINUING APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1966, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate im- 
mediately proceed to the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 639, making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1966, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution extends from August 31 
to September 30 existing provisions of 
law, providing funds for the operation of 
those agencies of Government for which 
the regular appropriation bills for the 
fiscal year 1966 have not yet been en- 
acted. 

All authority under this temporary res- 
olution expires on September 30, 1965. 

For the information of the Senate, fol- 
lowing is a report on the current status 
of the various appropriation bills: 

The appropriation bills for the Depart- 
ments of the Interior, Treasury-Post Of- 
fice, Labor-Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, State-Justice-Commerce, legislative 
establishment, Independent Offices, and 
the District of Columbia have cleared 
Congress and been signed into law or are 
awaiting the President’s signature. 

The appropriation bills for the De- 
partments of Defense and Agriculture, 
Public Works, and Military Construc- 
tion have passed both Houses and are 
awaiting action by the committees of 
conference. 

The remaining regular appropriation 
bill for this session—the foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill—is in the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, having been 
delayed pending the enactment of the 
authorizing legislation. The Senate 
Committee on Appropriations has sched- 
uled its hearings on this bill commenc- 
ing September 8. 

The special Labor-Health, Education, 
and Welfare supplemental appropriation 
bill, H.R. 10586, has passed the House, 
and hearings have been completed in 
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the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

There still remains, of course, the final 
appropriation bill of the session—the 
supplemental for fiscal year 1966—which 
has not yet been reported by the House 
committee pending completion of legis- 
lative action on some of the items ex- 
pected to be funded therein and the 
receipt of all the budget estimates there- 
for. 

Mr. President, I urge the passage of 
the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 639) was ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6927) to estab- 
lish a Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 31, 1965, pp. 22364- 
22366, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Senate, on August 11, passed H.R. 6927 
to establish a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The Senate 
version of that bill had been introduced 
by 13 other Senators and myself. We 
introduced a bill as proposed by the ad- 
ministration. The Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations 
held extensive hearings and reported the 
bill with various amendments designed 
to better define the purpose and direc- 
tion of the new department. On the 
floor we accepted amendments proposed 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

The Senate bill contained 10 amend- 
ments to the bill as originally passed by 
the House. I am pleased to report that 
House conferees accepted the Senate 
changes in 6 of these 10 matters exactly 
as we took them to conference. In four 
cases, a compromise was reached, but I 
think that in every case the managers on 
the part of the Senate achieved the ob- 
jectives of the Senate in the compromise 
that was agreed to. I am pleased that 
this conference report represents just 
about as complete an accomplishment 
of the Senate’s purposes as could have 
been hoped for. 
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Let me now, for the information of 
the Senate, briefiy review the matters we 
took to conference, and the disposition 
of them in this conference report: 

The Senate added language in section 
2 of the bill highlights mass transporta- 
tion as a major problem area, along with 
housing and urban development. That 
Was an amendment originally suggested 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. The House conferees ac- 
cepted the Senate language. 

Also in section 2, the Senate added 
language stressing the importance of 
encouraging the maximum contribution 
that may be made by the private home- 
building and mortgage lending indus- 
tries to housing, urban development, and 
the national economy. That was an 
amendment originally proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris]. 
The House conferees accepted the Senate 
language. The Senator from Oklahoma 
proposed another amendment, which the 
Senate adopted, in section 3 of the bill, 
which also sought to stress the role of 
private enterprise in meeting housing 
and urban development needs. The 
House conferees also accepted the Sen- 
ate language in this connection. 

The Senate bill added in section 3(b) 
a responsibility of the Secretary, as fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary shall, among his responsi- 
bilities, * * * consult and cooperate with 
State governments with respect to State 
programs for assisting communities in de- 
veloping solutions to community and metro- 
politan development problems and for en- 
couraging effective regional cooperation in 
the planning and conduct of community and 
metropolitan development programs and 
projects. 


This was an amendment originally 
proposed by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya]. 

The House in substance agreed to the 
Senate language, although there was a 
change in the wording which I shall de- 
scribe in a moment, in connection with 
the next amendment of the Senate. 

The Senate bill, in section 3(b), con- 
tained new language proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL]. In the Senate ver- 
sion, the language read as follows: 

The Secretary shall, among his responsi- 
bilities * * * upon the request of the Gov- 
ernor of any State, within 60 days of such 
request, hold an informal public hearing 
in any community of such State with re- 
spect to the manner in which any program 
of assistance to a State or local public body 
or agency administered by the Department is 
proposed to be, or is being, carried out in 
such community. 


The House conferees objected stren- 
uously to this provision. They argued 
that it allowed the Secretary no discre- 
tion as to when or where or about what 
hearings would be held. They also 
argued that it was duplicative of the 
amendment on the same general subject 
which I just discussed—that is, the lan- 
guage proposed by the Senator from New 
Mexico. However, the Senate conferees 
were determined to achieve what the 
Senator from Massachusetts had in 
mind: the addition of language in the 
bill to recognize the very great interest 
and responsibility of the State Governors 
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in the programs of the Department, and 
to give them a voice in connection with 
the administration of these programs in 
their States and communities. We had 
a great deal of discussion, and finally a 
compromise was worked out. The lan- 
guage originally proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico relating to consulta- 
tion and cooperation with State govern- 
ments with respect to State programs 
was rewritten to read as follows: 

The Secretary shall * * * consult and co- 
operate with State Governors and State agen- 
cies, including, when appropriate, holding 
informal public hearings, with respect to 
Federal and State programs * * *, and so on. 


So I think that we have met the objec- 
tions of the House and still have accom- 
plished everything that the Senator from 
Massachusetts had in mind. Provision is 
made for informal public hearings, and I 
have no doubt that any Secretary will be 
responsive to requests for such hearings 
so long as they are reasonable with re- 
spect to subject matter, time and place. 
The Secretary is directed to consult with 
State Governors as well as agencies, and 
the language concerning consultation 
and cooperation is broadened to cover 
Federal as well as State programs for 
community and metropolitan develop- 
ment. So that while we had to com- 
promise, I think we did not concede any- 
thing in principle from the position of 
the Senate, and I think we developed 
Per e, which actually improves the 

Senators will recall that, on an amend- 
ment offered by the very distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, the chairman of 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], for himself and Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, Senator Munprt, and Senator 
Tower, the Senator added the following 
language to the bill: 

There shall be in the Department of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration headed by a 
Federal Housing Commissioner, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner shall have such 
duties and powers as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary. 


The House conferees objected to this 
provision. Among other things, they 
objected to adding to the bill an addi- 
tional high level position with Presiden- 
tial appointment. They argued that it 
would blur lines of authority. 

The Senate conferees, on the other 
hand, were adamant in support of the 
Senate position, that the continuation of 
the Federal Housing Administration by 
that name in the Department, and at an 
appropriately high level, ought to be pro- 
vided for in the law and not left to an 
executive branch promise. I do not 
mean to imply, of course, that anyone 
questioned the good faith of the com- 
mitment made by the Budget Director 
on behalf of the executive branch, or 
doubted that it would be faithfully car- 
ried out. No such question was involved 
at all. It was our position that such an 
important matter ought to be provided 
for in the bill. 

I will not take the time of the Senate 
to try to recite all the arguments on both 
sides. We had a great deal of difficulty 
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with this item. In fact, we spent a good 
part of the afternoon on it. Finally the 
managers on the part of the House were 
induced to agree to a compromise version. 

The compromise strikes out both the 
original committee amendment, which 
provided for an Assistant Secretary to be 
designated to administer programs re- 
lating to the private mortgage market, 
and the amendment added on the Sen- 
ate floor which I have just read, and 
would substitute for both the following: 

There shall be in the Department a Federal 
Housing Commissioner, who shall be one of 
the Assistant Secretaries, who shall head a 
Federal Housing Administration within the 
Department, who shall have such duties and 
powers as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, and who shall administer, under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary, 
departmental programs relating to the pri- 
vate mortgage market. 

So I think we have accomplished every- 
thing the Senator from Alabama and 
his cosponsors advocated. The continu- 
ation of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration by that name in the Department 
is specifically provided for. The title 
of “Federal Housing Commissioner” is 
preserved. The top policy voice in the 
Department—under the Secretary—with 
respect to the policies and programs of 
mortgage insurance is to be an Assistant 
Secretary, appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. And thus I believe that the position 
of the Senate has been fully maintained 
in the compromise that was reached. 

The Senate bill added a new subsec- 
tion 4(c) proposed by the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. It pro- 
vided for the establishment in the De- 
partment of an Office of Urban Program 
Coordination, headed by a Director ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The Office 
would assist the Secretary in carrying out 
his responsibilities to the President with 
respect to achieving maximum coordi- 
nation of the programs of the various de- 
partments and agencies which have a 
major impact on community develop- 
ment. 

The Director would make studies of 
urban problems at the request of the 
Secretary, and would develop recommen- 
dations relating to the administration of 
Federal programs affecting these prob- 
lems, particularly with respect to achiev- 
ing effective cooperation among Federal, 
State, and local agencies. 

The Director would also be expected 
to establish and maintain close liaison 
with the Federal departments and agen- 
cies concerned, and to consult with State, 
local and regional officials and consider 
their recommendations. 

That was the Senate amendment. The 
House objected to setting up an Office of 
Urban Program Coordination. They 
argued that it was one thing to prescribe 
these functions, and another to establish 
by law an organization unit within the 
Department to carry them out. 

The Senate conferees felt that the real 
thrust of the amendment was not so 
much the setting up of an Office as such, 
as it was the identification of the func- 
tions themselves; specific recognition of 
their importance; and provision for a 
person to whom the Secretary could 
make assignments in this area and whom 
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he could hold responsible for carrying 
those assignments out. 

So a compromise was reached. The 
specific language requiring that there be 
an Office of Urban Program Coordination 
was eliminated, but the position of Di- 
rector was retained. The functions and 
duties were left unchanged. We feel 
that we have accomplished what the sen- 
ior Senator from New York intended, 
and that the compromise does not weaken 
his amendment as the Senate originally 
agreed to it. 

The Senate bill contained language, 
proposed by the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kennepy], providing 
that: 

The President shall undertake studies of 
the organization of housing and urban de- 
velopment functions and programs within 
the Federal Government, and he shall pro- 
vide the Congress with the findings and con- 
clusions of such studies, together with his 
recommendations regarding the transfer of 
such functions and programs to or from the 
Department. 


The House accepted the language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The Senate adopted an amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson] which added the fol- 
lowing language to section 5(c) that: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, none of the functions of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior authorized under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965 (78 Stat. 897) or other functions car- 
ried out by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion shall be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or in any way be 


limited geographically unless specifically pro- 
vided for by reorganization plan pursuant to 
provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended (79 Stat. 135) or by statute. 


The House accepted the language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Finally Mr. President, the Senate 
adopted various amendments offered en 
bloc by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MIL- 
LER] which, at various points in the bill, 
added “community” or “and community” 
to the text, or substituted the word “com- 
munity” for the word “urban.” The 
House agreed to each of these changes. 

Mr. President, the establishment of 
this new Department of Housing and 
Urban Development is in keeping with 
the growth of our Nation from a pre- 
dominantly rural, agricultural country 
to the great world power we are today. 
We are big, and we are growing. Amaz- 
ingly, 90 percent of the growth is taking 
place in our cities and their urban en- 
virons. The establishment of this new 
Department recognizes this and creates 
an agency of Government at the very 
highest level to deal with it. 

The work of many has gone into the 
making of this new Department. The 
members of our subcommittee—of both 
parties—have been cooperative and con- 
tributed greatly to improving the bill. 

Representatives of the executive 
branch were extremely helpful in devel- 
oping this legislation, and while many 
deserve praise, one individual—Mr. Hil- 
bert Fefferman—deserves special men- 
tion for his outstanding contributions in 
working with us on this bill. 

Mr. President, America is coming of 
age. It is beset with problems but the 
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opportunities for a better and richer life 
for all are boundless. The bulk of her 
people live now in cities and urban com- 
plexes. Their problems and opportuni- 
ties will now be represented at the Cabi- 
net table. 

I am pleased that the Vice President is 
presiding over the Senate at this time, 
when a motion for the adoption of the 
conference report is about to be made. 
No one in the Nation has worked harder 
for the creation of this new Department 
than he. No person in this Nation is 
more aware of the great problems of 
urban America—how they exist today 
and how they will multiply in the fu- 
ture— than he. 

Since the President has designated the 
present incumbent of the Chair to be his 
liaison and to work with the mayors of 
America in helping to solve the prob- 
lems of our cities, it is most fitting that 
the distinguished Vice President occu- 
pies the Chair today. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thanks the Senator from Connecticut 
for his gracious remarks. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the conference report on the 
bill to create a new Federal Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
approved by the Senate today, represents 
an important revision, and in my judg- 
ment a stronger measure than the one 
introduced with administration support 
last March. 

I am most gratified that the Depart- 
ment, which I have supported since its 
beginning in the 86th Congress, is now 
almost a reality. Creation of this new 
urban development executive depart- 
ment represents the dawn of a new era 
in recognition of and in providing hope 
for the solution of the serious and com- 
plex problems of this Nation’s metropoli- 
tan man. The Department will provide 
important new organizational machinery 
to deal with the critical problems of 
metropolitan communities. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] and 
the members of the committee did a 
mot outstanding job in working on this 


The need for coordinating all Federal 
programs which have an impact on urban 
development has been provided for in 
the bill by the creation of staff respon- 
sibilities in the Department to coordinate 
such programs. I believe this coordinat- 
ing function in the Department is vitally 
important. A second amendment which 
I suggested was the establishment of an 
Urban Interagency Advisory Council 
composed of certain Cabinet Secretaries 
and heads of independent Federal agen- 
cies concerned with community develop- 
ment programs to advise the Secretary 
of the new Department with respect to 
developing and improving existing de- 
velopment programs and considering 
new ones. It was suggested that such a 
body could be created with greater flexi- 
bility by means of an Executive order. 
Accordingly, I very much hope that such 
an Interagency Advisory Council will 
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soon be established to ensure maximum 
effectiveness of the new Department. 
The bill contains a number of effective 
proposals by the members of the com- 
mittee and is very much a bipartisan 
product. The minority was particularly 
interested in defining the important role 
of the States in working with the new 
Federal Department, including provision 
for informal public hearings on con- 
troversial projects administered by the 
Department; the strengthening of the 
departmental machinery for coordina- 
tion of the some 60 Federal programs 
having an impact on urban communities 
operated both within and outside the De- 
partment and emphasis upon a strong 
and vital role for the Federal Housing 
Administration within the Department. 
I believe constructive solutions were 
reached on points and both the Senate 
and House conferees are to be com- 
mended for their determination to forge 
meaningful new authority for the Cabi- 
net Secretary. This is a landmark piece 
of legislation and we look forward to its 
implementation with hope and interest. 


CONGRESS SHOULD RECESS SOON 
BUT NOT ADJOURN 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Congress should recess within the com- 
ing 2 or 3 weeks. The last Congress 
was in session for 22 of 24 months. The 
89th Congress has been in continuous 
session since the first of the year. Very 
definitely this Congress should not ad- 
journ sine die while the bitter struggle is 
raging in Vietnam. While it is true we 
have had a most productive session, my 
view is that Congress should recess by 
joint resolution, subject to the call of the 
majority leader of the Senate or the ma- 
jority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. Of course, the President has the 
power to call the Congress in session at 
any time. 

We are living in a grim period of 
international anarchy. We are pres- 
ently engaged in a bitter conflict in 
South Vietnam. American GI’s are be- 
ing killed every day. It appears to the 
junior Senator from Ohio that it would 
be far better for Congress to recess by 
8 joint resolution than to adjourn sine 

ie. 

The people of the United States, re- 
gardless of party or partisanship, have 
confidence in and admiration for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, the majority leader of the 
Senate. Many of the GI’s overseas 
would, I know, feel better were Congress 
to recess subject to the call of the ma- 
jority leaders of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. I would add to that, 
subject to the request of the minority 
leader of the Senate if he made such 
request of the majority leader. 

If Congress were to recess it would ap- 
pear much better to the people of our 
country. It would appear better to the 
people of the world because of the con- 
flict in which we are engaged. It would 
also afford Senators an opportunity to 
spend the few remaining months of this 
year back home, meeting with the citi- 
zens we try hard to represent. 

In addition, it is highly advisable that 
Senators should, whenever possible while 
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the Senate is not in session, and while 
they are not visiting their constituents 
and receiving the benefits of their views 
and advice, visit overseas in Europe, in 
the Far East, or in Africa. 

It is important that Members of Con- 
gress visit firsthand with the nationals 
of various other countries. Wecan learn 
much more and be better able to form 
opinions and judgments than by simply 
reading in printed form the testimony 
given at committee hearings or listening 
to views expressed by others who tell us 
of their visits and observations. 

In this rapid moving space age of 
change and challenge no Member of the 
Congress should isolate himself from 
knowledge of world affairs. More than 
a million members of our Armed Forces, 
and their dependents are stationed in 
other continents. Senators should ob- 
tain as much firsthand knowledge as is 
possible. Official business trips do cost 
the taxpayers some money, but they are 
well repaid many times over for that cost 
in information of great value obtained 
by Representatives and Senators, partic- 
ularly those who are serving on the Ap- 
propriations, Armed Services, and For- 
eign Relations Committees. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE PARLIAMENT OF BELGIOM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Senate is singularly honored today by 
having as its guests three distinguished 
Members of a longtime friendly ally of 
the United States. I refer to the dis- 
tinguished delegation from the Govern- 
ment of Belgium that is now visiting in 
Washington en route to the Interna- 
tional Parliamentary Union Conference 
to be held in Ottawa, Canada, beginning 
September 7. 

I am honored to present to the Sen- 
ate, Senator Carlos de Baeck, Mr. Raoul 
Hicguet, and Mr. Marcel Galerne. 

(Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished majority leader 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] in extending greetings to our fel- 
low parliamentarians from Belgium. We 
are delighted that you are visiting in our 
country. We hope you will become ac- 
customed to our ways as you travel 
among us. 

We believe you are in good company 
when you have so excellent a chaperon 
as Senator Talmadge. 

The honor of your visit is ours because 
of your presence in the Chamber. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, one of our oldest 
and friendliest allies anywhere in the 
world. 

We are very proud of the relations 
that we have had with Belgium over the 
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years and hope that those relations will 
continue indefinitely into the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
joins in greeting the distinguished par- 
liamentarians from Belgium. 

On behalf of the Senate and the coun- 
try, I express a hearty and warm wel- 
come to our distinguished visitors and 
hope that they will spend a little time 
a us in Washington and in the United 

tates. 


TRIBUTE IN MEMORY OF EDWARD 
F. SIMONICH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are occasions when men of great 
stature who are little known outside 
their own particular States pass on to 
the great beyond. 

One of those occasions involves “Big 
Ed” Simonich, the football coach and 
athletic director at the Montana School 
of Mines. He was a man who made his 
mark in Montana and in the Northwest. 

We all mourn the passing of “Big Ed” 
Simonich. While he coached at the 
School of Mines, now known as the Mon- 
tana School of Technology, he did not 
win many games. Over a 10-year period, 
the School of Mines probably had the 
best victoryless record of any college in 
the country. During that period of time, 
the School of Mines lost 44 consecutive 
games. 

I am happy to note that 3 years ago, 
when I attended their homecoming, 
their losing streak was broken. As a 
former student of the School of Mines, I 
am pleased that the team has since been 
able to win a few more games. 

The School of Mines in Montana is 
probably the Nation’s outstanding tech- 
nological school and one of the great 
technical colleges in the world. 

The record of the school is evidenced 
by the quality of its graduates and the 
contributions which they have made on 
all the continents of the globe. 

With the passing of Ed Simonich, 
Montana loses one of its great citizens, 
and the School of Mines loses one of its 
great instructors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of a radio 
broacast by a personal friend of mine, 
Red Welsh, of Radio Station KOOK in 
Billings, Mont., covering the death of 
Big Ed Simonich, entitled The Lives of 
Great Men All Remind Us— be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE Lives OF Great Men Att REMIND Us 

The death of Edward F. Simonich, coach 
of the School of Mines, adds another page 
to the remarkable history of the Montana 
Collegiate Conference. 

For many years this intrastate collegiate 
league provided Montana with interesting 
and competitive athletic events. 

It listed among its coaches four of the 
most remarkable individuals associated with 
Rocky Mountain area intercollegiate ath- 
letics. 

Father Hunthausen coached Carroll Col- 
lege; Herb Klindt was at Rocky Mountain; 
Oscar Bjorgum at Eastern; and Ed Simo- 
nich at the School of Mines. 

Winning was important to these men— 
but not nearly as vital as how they won. 
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Their boys played the game for all it was 
worth, but mainly for the sheer pleasure 
men derive from participating in contact 
sports against other men. Their athletes 
were students. Manliness was a basic re- 
quirement—on and off the field. 

Time moves along. Other duties re- 
moved all but Big Ed from active coaching. 

Father Hunthausen became Bishop Hunt- 
hausen of the Helena diocese. Herb Klindt 
athletic director at Rocky. Oscar Bjorgum 
a full-time instructor at Eastern. 

Last Sunday Ed Simonich also left the 
coaching ranks. He died of cancer. 

Big Ed was quite a guy. An All-American 
at the University of Notre Dame—he also 
played professional football with the Chi- 
cago Bears. But he was at his best with 
the Orediggers from the School of Mines. 

Year after year, Ed took a limited num- 
ber of undersized kids who had never 
played much football and gave his op- 
ponents all the competition they would han- 
dle. Every now and then he'd beat one of 
the league powerhouses and draw cheers 
from fans throughout the State. 

In the rugged town of Butte, Mont., where 
men are measured by exacting standards— 
Big Ed was unanimously respected. 

His many friends will always remember 
Big Ed Simonich by merely quoting stanza 
7 from the Psalm of Life: 

“The lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the Sands of Time.” 


VIETNAMESE WAR MUST END AT 
CONFERENCE TABLE SOONER OR 
LATER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Tribune of Great Falls, Mont., is one of 
the leading sources of public information 
in the State and the Northwest. It has 
followed a practice, for some years, of 
inviting comment in guest editorials 
from Montana public servants of differ- 
ing points of view. 

In this connection, I was invited by 
the Tribune to prepare an editorial for 
the issue of August 26. The subject 
chosen, Vietnam, is one which, currently, 
gives the greatest cause for anxiety in 
the Nation. The search for a decent and 
honorable end to that conflict preoccu- 
pies the President and it concerns us all 
very deeply. The question of Vietnam 
has been considered extensively in use- 
ful debate and discussion in the Senate 
and in the press during the current year. 
This discussion may be expected to go 
on, as the war goes on, until circum- 
stances permit a just termination 
through negotiations. 

One possible difficulty in initiating 
these negotiations may well be the great 
gap in communication which exists be- 
tween the spokesmen in Hanoi and our 
own. Idonot mean the absence of means 
of communication; there are many. I 
mean the absence of common ground of 
understanding from which to begin dis- 
cussions. We have said, for a long time, 
that words do not necessarily mean the 
same thing to the Communists that they 
mean to us. That is true but this break- 
down in communications is perhaps only 
partly one of ideology in this case. There 
is also the factor of a totally different 
language and the centuries of differing 
cultural experience which lie at the base 
of this language barrier. Yet that bar- 
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rier must somehow be bridged from both 
sides. That is essential if there are to 
be negotiations of significance which 
might lead to a worthwhile settlement of 
the Vietnam conflict before it is too late 
for such a settlement. 

It is for that reason that it is encour- 
aging to find in the press of late a good 
deal of serious analysis, of a genuine 
striving to grasp the import of Hanoi’s 
basic conditions for terminating the war 
which were set forth as long ago as last 
April immediately after President John- 
son’s speech at Johns Hopkins. It is as 
important to try to comprehend accu- 
rately what these conditions may mean 
in our comprehension as it is for us to 
be clear as to the meaning of our own 
approach to an end to this conflict. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial previously re- 
ferred to, published in the Great Falls 
Tribune of August 26, 1965, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MANSFIELD Sars VIETNAM Wan Must END AT 
CONFERENCE TABLE SOONER OR LATER 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following guest edi- 
torial was written by Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Senate majority leader and senior 
Montana Senator.) 

In another month or so the monsoons will 
be ending in South Vietnam. That is a cer- 
tainty in the timeless scheme of things in 
Asia. Unfortunately there is no similar cer- 
tainty with respect to the problem of Viet- 
nam. On the contrary, all indications are 
that the situation, as the President has said, 
will get worse before it gets better. Already 
Americans are in daily and deadly combat 
in South Vietnam in innumerable sorties. 
The casualty lists grow and the prospect of an 
expanding war of indefinite duration in- 
volving great numbers of Americans is very 
real. No American—in Montana or any- 
where else—can put this prospect out of his 
thoughts for very long. It hangs as a cloud 
over all of us, especially over the future of 
the young men of the Nation and their 
families. It is cause for continuous concern 
to me as it is to every other Representative 
and responsible official in Washington. It is 
the number one demand on the time and 
anxieties of the President. 

Our objective in Vietnam, as President 
Johnson has said many times, is limited. 
We have not the slightest need for South 
Vietnam as a strategic base or for any other 
purpose. No national interest requires that 
this southeastern tip of the Asian continent 
be an American preserve. What does con- 
cern us is that the people in South Vietnam 
should have an opportunity, free from out- 
side pressure, to choose their own system of 
government; to that end, the President has 
said that we will not leave South Vietnam 
in the face of hostile force. 

This limited objective does not require— 
indeed, it argues against—an indiscriminate 
war whose great toll of casualties would be 
taken largely in American forces and in Viet- 
namese peasants, men, women, and children. 
That kind of war would be a wasting conflict 
which could easily spread beyond Vietnam. 
It is the kind of war which could find us 
deeply and indecisively engaged for years in 
Asia, if it did not erupt in a sudden nuclear 
holocaust whose horrors no nation would be 
spared. From such a war only the Commu- 
nist Chinese could expect to benefit. 

The imperative job, then, it would seem, is 
to bring the conflict to an honorable end in 
negotiations as soon as possible. President 
Johnson has already made many attempts to 
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move the conflict from the battlefield to the 
conference table. Thus far they have been 
unsuccessful. These efforts will not be dis- 
continued. On the contrary, they have been 
strengthened and they will be persisted in, 
at the United Nations, through diplomatic 
channels and in whatever other ways may be- 
come possible. The President in a recent 
statement suggested nine possible avenues 
by which such negotiations might be 
initiated. 

Military power will continue to be used to 
give the greatest possible protection to the 
American forces already in Vietnam and to 
defeat the attempt to drive them out by 
force. But at the same time an active search 
for a cease-fire and stand fast and resort to 
honorable negotiations must be pursued. 
This conflict is going to end at a conference 
table sooner or later and the sooner the 
better for the Vietmamese people, for this 
Nation, and for the world. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senator from Montana. 


STEEL INDUSTRY NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
press briefings this morning, the White 
House press officer, William Moyers, an- 
nounced to the press that the President 
would meet with the principal negotia- 
tors of management and the unions in an 
effort to break the stalemate in the con- 
tract negotiations affecting the steel in- 
dustry and, thus, to forestall a serious 
threat to the Nation’s economy and all 
of its endeavors. 

Everyone, I know, is hopeful of a for- 
tuitous outcome for this meeting. To 
set the background for it, I should like 
to include at this point, by unanimous 
consent, the announcements and the re- 
sponses to reporters’ questions which 
were given by Mr. Moyers this morning. 
They are most helpful in clarifying the 
situation as it is developing. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEWS CONFERENCE AT THE WHITE HOUSE, WITH 
Brit Moyers, 9:30 a.m., AucusT 30, 1965 


Mr. Moyers. I have a statement, which I 
will read for the cameras later if you want. 

Question. By whom? 

Mr. Moyers. By me. 

The President this morning received a very 
thorough and comprehensive report from 
Senator WAYNE Morse and Under Secretary 
of Commerce Leroy Collins, on the fact-find- 
ing mission undertaken at the President’s 
request on Saturday to the steel negotiations 
in Pittsburgh. Also present were Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Com- 
merce John Connor and Mr. William Simkin, 
Director of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. 

Senator Morse and Governor Collins gave 
the President, as he requested, a detailed 
analysis on the facts of the existing situation 
and the issues between the parties. Senator 
Morse and Governor Collins agree completely 
that the negotiations continue to be stale- 
mated and the parties alone are unable to 
Teach a settlement. 

The President therefore promptly decided 
to request the principal negotiators of both 
parties to come to the White House immedi- 
ately to meet with him, Secretary Wirtz and 
Secretary Connor. The President is sending 
his personal plane to bring the negotiators 
to Washington immediately. The President 
will meet with them as soon as they arrive. 

Question. When do you expect that, Bill? 

Mr. Moyers. Early afternoon. 

Question. How long was the President 
meeting with them this morning? 
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Mr. Moyers. They met about an hour and 
a half. 

Question. This was Abel? 

Mr. Moyers. No. There are 10 negotiators 
in all. 

Question. Bill, are those pe ple still here 
that met this morning? 

Mr. Moyers. No, they have gone. 

Question. Where will these gentlemen ar- 
rive—Andrews? 

Mr. Moyers. They will arrive at Andrews. 

Let me give you the names of the principals 
who are coming here from Pittsburgh. 

Representing the unions: Mr. I. W. Abel, 
president of the United Steel Workers; Mr. 
Joseph P. Molony, vice president, United Steel 
Workers; Mr. Walter Burke, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mr. Marvin Miller, assistant to the 
president of the Steel Workers; Mr. Elliot 
Bredhoff, general counsel, United Steel Work- 
ers; and Mr. James P. Griffin, director, dis- 
trict 26, of the Steel Workers. 

Question. Do you know what district that 
is? 


Mr. Moyers. That is the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, 

Representing the management: Mr. R. Con- 
rad Cooper, executive vice president, United 
States Steel Corp.; Mr. R. Heath Larry, ad- 
ministrative vice president, United States 
Steel; Mr. Russell J. Branscomb, vice presi- 
dent of Bethlehem Steel; and Mr. Harold 
Lumb, vice president of the Republic Steel 


That is all I have. 

Question. Bill, do you know what time 
these gentlemen are going to arrive? 

Mr. Moyers. No. As I said this morning, 
probably early afternoon. 

Question. Are they en route now? 

Mr. Moyers. The plane has left to go to 
Pittsburgh. To my knowledge it has not left 
to come to Washington. 

Question. Are they bringing them all in 
one airplane? 

Mr. Moyer. At this moment I do not know 
the answer to that question. Only one plane 
went up. 

Question. Did they send a big plane? 

Mr. Moyers. A jet star, which carries 13 
passengers. 

Question. Bill, the President has called for 
continued price stability. Is he opposed to 
any increase in steel prices, so-called selec- 
tive— 

Mr. Moyers. The President indicated in 
his press conference that there must be con- 
tinued cost and price stability in our Ameri- 
can economy and “I expect full and complete 
responsibility in the current wage negotia- 
tions and I expect continued stability in steel 
prices.” 

I will reiterate that. 

Question. Could you say whether he is op- 
posed to any increase in steel prices? 

Mr. Moyers. Ii stand on the statement he 
made last week, 

Question. The question is whether con- 
tinued stability in steel prices means all 
prices or whether some kind of overall 
figure? 

Mr. Moyers. I'll stand on the statement he 
made last week. 

Question, Bill, are they going to set up 
shop here in the White House? 

Mr. Moyers. They will be continuing the 
collective bargaining in the Executive Office 
Building. 

Question, Does there come a point in the 
next 24 hours or so between now and mid- 
night Tuesday when he begins considering 
invoking the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Moyers. I think any discussion of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is premature at this time. 
He is very hopeful that a steel settlement 
will be reached, and that in that settlement 
and in the process of collective bargaining, 
paramount will be the national interest, as 
he 3 at his press conference last 
week. 
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Question. Bill, can you tell us a little bit 
about the mechanics of this? When they 
come in they obviously will go to the White 
House and not the Executive Office Building? 

Mr. Moyers. He will meet with them as 
soon as they arrive, probably in the Cabinet 
Room. After they have talked a while, they 
will adjourn to the Executive Office Build- 
ing where the collective bargaining will con- 
tinue. 

Question. Who will represent the Gove:n- 
ment in the sessions in the Executive Office 
Building? 

Mr. Moyers. Secretary Connor, Secretary 
Wirtz, and Mr. Bill Simkin, who is director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

Question. Does the President have any 
proposals to make today? 

Mr. Moyers. The President will propose 
again that the national int-rest is the over- 
riding concern, which he hopes they will 
respect. 

Question. Bill, on the mechanical business 
for guidance, do you expect to be able to 
advise us in advance when they will be arriv- 
ing and will there be any session for pictures 
or will we be able to see them? 

Mr. Moyers. I am supposed to be called 
when they leave Pittsburgh, if they have a 
chance, and III try to keep you posted on 
all the details I can. Of course, these are 
meetings, as in Pittsburgh, which are going 
on between the principal parties and are not 
open. I am very hopeful f your having a 
change to see them. 

Question. I wondered when they came 
whether we would be able to see Cooper, Abel 
and the President, or whether there would 
be any statement? 

Mr. Moyers. There will be no statement to 
my knowledge at this time, but I will keep 
you posted. 

Question. We would like to have pictures 
if at all possible at the opening session? 

Mr. Moyers. I understand. 

Question. Bill, how were they invited? 
Did the President call them? 

Mr. Moyers, The invitations were extended 
through Secretary Wirtz and Secretary Con- 
nor, 

Question, Bill, when did the President de- 
cide, A, to come back here and, B, to invite 
these pepole to come in here? 

Mr. Moyers. As I said to some of you 
yesterday after the press conference, the 
President had actually mentioned to several 
members of his staff on Friday that he very 
likely would come back to Washingtcn some- 
time Sunday. Secretary Rusk was down and 
Secretary Rusk wanted to come back yester- 
day afternoon. Sometime Saturday night 
or early Sunday morning, I think the Presi- 
dent decided to come back. 

Yesterday after the press conference, the 
President received a tentative report from 
Senator Morse and Under Secretary Collins, 
and at that time the President felt it desira- 
ble to meet with them this morning. This 
was after he had already made nd an- 
nounced his decision to come back to 
Washington. 

He met with them beginning about 7:45 
and that meeting lasted until approximately 
10:15. As part of that meeting, the Presi- 
dent decided, as I announced earlier, to 
request the principal negotiators to come 
down. 

Question. Bill, has Morse’s and Collins’ 
role now been ended? 

Mr. Moyers. Let me say first of all that 
the President was very impressed by the in- 
tensity and thoroughness of Senator Morsr’s 
and Mr. Collins’ report. He thinks they did 
an outstanding job of analyzing the key 
issues dividing the two parties, and is most 
grateful, as he believes the Nation is, for 
their efforts. 

At this particular moment it is now a 
matter between the parties themselves, with 
representation on the Federal Government’s 
part coming through tre two Secretaries. 
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Question. How long do you think these 
meetings will last? 

Mr. Moyers. It is the President's hope that 
they will continue to bargain until a settle- 
ment is reached. 

Question. Bargain here rather than bar- 
gain in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Moyers. They will remain here. 

Question. Senator Morse, Bill, this morn- 
ing—at least on the basis of what I heard on 
the radio—was quite critical of both parties 
in a statement that he made before he left 
Pittsburgh. I wondered whether his view is 
now reflected in the President’s view of this 
matter? 

Mr. Moyers. The President is very objec- 
tive and very understanding of the process 
of collective bargaining and hopes that that 
process will result in a settlement. 

Question. Are the three Government rep- 
resentatives actually mediating at this stage, 
Bill; or what is their role? 

Mr. Moyers. Their role is simply to repre- 
sent the Government in whatever way the 
Government needs to be represented. Mr. 
Simkin remains the principal Government 
mediator. Mr, Connor and Mr. Wirtz are 
there to assist in whatever way it is possible, 
and to physically demonstrate the Presi- 
dent’s interest and the national interest in- 
volved in this process. 

Question. Is it too soon to say whether or 
not, once the bargaining process begins here 
in the EOB, whether the President may, from 
time to time, once or more often meet again 
with the parties? 

Mr. Moyers. I don’t know of any way, 
Chuck, of anticipating what will happen 
after they begin to meet. 

Question. Has the President asked the 
three mediators to come up with a proposed 
settlement to this dispute? 

Mr. Moyers. They have discussed no par- 
ticular proposal that the Government might 
make. I think the effort now is for the two 
parties to resolve the differences between 
their positions, 

Question, You're leaving the door open to 
subsequent proposals? 

Mr. Moyers. I am simply leaving the door 
open, John, for this process to run its own 
course. 

Question. You said that Taft-Hartley has 
not been considered yet? 

Mr. Moyers. I said that it was premature 
to consider Taft-Hartley. 

Question, To change the subject slightly, 
does the President intend to do anything 
further to encourage people to sign the home 
rule discharge petition? 

Mr. Moyers. He remains hopeful. He re- 
mains in touch with the situation, and that's 
it. 

Question. The Texas papers are specu- 
lating that Jake Jacobsen will take the job 
that Larry O’Brien left. Is there any guid- 
ance on that? 

Mr. Moyers. I have not heard any dis- 
cussion of who might succeed Larry O’Brien. 

Question. Bill, Secretary Fowler and 
Under Secretary Ball went to Europe to dis- 
cuss monetary problems. Is Under Secretary 
Ball going to use this opportunity to discuss 
some international problem at all? 

Mr. Moyers. I have no knowledge of any 
other purpose of the trip than that stated 
in the announcement. 

The Press. Thank you, Bill. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND NON- 
GOVERNMENT RESOURCES IN 
OUR FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, private 
enterprise and non- Government re- 
sources are important in our foreign aid 
program. 

In the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963, 
Congress enacted legislation for the es- 
tablishment of a nine- member group to 
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“carry out studies and make recommen- 
dations for achieving the most effective 
utilization of the private enterprise pro- 
visions of the act.” 

The amendment stated the members 
should represent the public interest and 
be selected “from the business, labor, 
and professional world, from the uni- 
versities and foundations, and from 
among persons with extensive experience 
in government.” 

The members of this committee were 
appointed on May 26, 1964, and made 
their report to David E. Bell, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development on July 30, 1965. 

The members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid 
were: 

Chairman, Arthur K. Watson, chairman, 
IBM World Trade Corporation; Ernest C. 
Arbuckle, dean, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University; Joseph A. Beirne, presi- 
dent, Communications Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO; William T. Golden, corporate di- 
rector and trustee; Henry T. Heald, presi- 
dent, the Ford Foundation; Kenneth D. 
Naden, executive vice president, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives; Edith Samp- 
son, judge of the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Ill; Sydney Stein, Jr., partner, 
Stein, Roe & Farnham; Murray A. Wilson, 
former president, National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 


This outstanding committee of repre- 
sentatives from every field of our econ- 
omy spared no effort in studying this 
problem. They received no compensation 
for their services, but were entitled to re- 
imbursement in accordance with section 
5 of the Administrative Expenses Act, for 
travel and other expenses incurred in 
attending meetings. 

I am submitting for the Recorp the 
findings of the Advisory Committee on 
Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid. The 
committee’s full report includes some 
33 recommendations and while the sum- 
mary does not detail them all, it stresses, 
I believe, the value of private enterprise 
in working with our foreign assistance 
program. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN Arm THROUGH PRIVATE INITIATIVE 
CHAIRMAN’S SUMMARY 
(Report of the Advisory Committee on Pri- 
vate Enterprise in Foreign Aid) 

Foreign aid, unless it is amplified by pri- 
vate initiative, is doomed to be a costly pal- 
lative that will go on indefinitely. The 
fundamental difficulty lies not in the idea of 
foreign aid, nor its execution by the Agency 
for International Development, but in the 
vast gap between the human and financial 
resources actually going into the developing 
nations and the resources they need to grow 
at an acceptable rate. 

In overall terms, the Committee's recom- 
mendations are directed to two general areas 
where Government initiative can stimulate 
the private sector: 

tal: Government should seek to stim- 
ulate the flow of direct and indirect in- 
vestment to the developing countries 
through tax incentives, expanded insurance 
coverage, plus various programs recom- 
mended to improve the investment climate 
in these countries. 
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Human resources: Through organizational 
changes and subsidy, AID can tap the vast 
reservoir of private technical and institu- 
tional skills in the United States. 

The capital gap alone has been estimated 
at between $5 and $20 billion annually. 
Since no conceivable increase in Government- 
financed foreign aid is likely to fill all of this 
gap, the Committee concluded that the pri- 
vate sector must fill it or it will not be filled. 
Our full panoply of the private sector: busi- 
ness, labor organizations, educational insti- 
tutions, professional societies and founda- 
tions, must be committed more fully to 
economic development. The Agency for In- 
ternational Development, far more than it 
does now, must act as an energizer and cata- 
lyst for private effort. 

U.S. business’ commitment in the less 
developed countries is extensive. But most 
ef this is in extractive industries and th» 
rate at which Americans are investing fresh 
capital in the developing countries is modest. 
Unless investment is deliberately stimulated, 
the Committee sees no reason to expect this 
rete to increase very much. 

There are reasons, real and imagined, why 
business today is limiting its commitments 
in the developing world. For one thing, 
markets in these countries are small by 
American standards. To some degree, also, 
promising opportunities are simply over- 
looked by American business. The over- 
whelming reason, however, is that business 
finds a difficult climate for enterprise in the 
developing world. 

Inflation, to greater or lesser degrees, is 
common to nearly all developing nations. 
Systems of business law and regulation are 
outmoded, capital markets are rudimentary, 
and there is, nearly everywhere, political risk. 
Legend notwithstanding, alleged high profits 
are not offsetting these hazards. 


INCREASING THE FLOW OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 


Obviously, if business is to augment vastly 
its investments in the developing countries 
the odds must change—there must be less 
risk of loss and greater prospect of profit. 

To some degree, the Committee concluded 
international agreements will help. It rec- 
ommends that the United States ratify the 
proposed Convention for Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes and that it support an 
investment code under international spon- 
sorship. It is also urged that AID support 
large scale feasibility studies and investment 
promotion programs to interest more Ameri- 
can investors in developing country oppor- 
tunities. 

But, the high risk and relatively low profit 
in the developing countries must also be 
confronted directly. 

To offset the risks, the Committee recom- 
mends, among other things, that tax law be 
amended so that losses suffered by American- 
owned subsidiaries in developing countries 
can be offset against profits earned elsewhere. 
The Committee, in addition, endorsed the 
tax credit proposal which gives investors a 
30-percent credit, applied against U.S. tax 
liabilities, on investments made in develop- 
ing countries. This credit would apply to 
portfolio as well as direct investments. 

Of great importance, the Committee also 
urged that the cost of selected risk guar- 
antees be reduced and that the extended 
risk guarantee program be greatly expanded. 
Both types of insurance would be made avail- 
able to portfolio investors as well as direct 
investors. 

Specific risk guarantees insure American 
owners against three categories of risk; the 
inconvertibility of currencies (though not 
devaluation), nationalization and confisca- 
tion and losses from war and revolution. 
Extended risk guarantees offer broader cov- 
erage and can be used, in fact, to insure in- 
vestors against nearly all risk. It has been 
used only cautiously to date. 
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Guarantees could be a major inducement 
to business and could, for the first time, en- 
able American institutional lenders to use a 
portion of the vast sums they manage in the 
developing economies. 

There are, of course, ideological objections 
to full guarantees and the very practical ob- 
jection that they may one day result in 
large claims against the Treasury. Never- 
theless, the guarantees properly administered 
are likely, in the judgment of the Commit- 
tee, to be less costly than alternative means 
of achieving economic progress and are one 
of the few tools available that could make a 
major difference. 

Capital is scarce, and interest rates are 
high in developing countries and long-term 
loans, at less than the most elevated rates, 
are virtually unknown. This impedes the 
growth of private enterprise, and the Com- 
mittee believes the situation can be im- 
proved. 

For one thing, it urges that the Federal 
Reserve Board recommendations on foreign 
lending, designed to protect our balance-of- 
payments position, not be allowed to penal- 
ize the less developed countries, Indications 
are that U.S. banks, in complying with the 
Board’s recommendations, are not lending as 
freely as they might in less developed coun- 
tries. The Committee believes that develop- 
ment must be given priority over the balance- 
of-payment impact. It does not think the 
impact from loans to less developed nations 
will be very great. 

The less developed countries need a wide 
range of modern credit institutions, from 
development banks and credit unions, to 
underwriters. It is recommended that an 
international technical assistance program 
be created to help establish these institu- 
tions and train their personnel. American 
expertise would be useful, but in many in- 
stances the experience of countries such as 
Japan and Mexico, which have successfully 
established some unorthodox institutions, 
will be more relevant to the problems of the 
less developed countries than our own. 

To get more capital into private hands in 
the developing countries, the U.S. Govern- 
ment is also urged to approve a proposal 
that would permit the International Finance 
Corporation to borrow $400 million from the 
World Bank. At the same time, AID is asked 
to use more of its surplus local currencies 
(money earned mostly from the sale of sur- 
plus U.S. food) to broaden the capital bases 
of financial intermediaries in the less-de- 
veloped countries. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 


While capital is scarce in the less-devel- 
oped countries, the more subtle and difficult 
shortcoming is human and institutional. 
The most basic problem in the whole de- 
velopment effort is that of transferring skills 
and technology, and to some degree attitudes, 
to individuals and institutions in the less- 
developed countries. 

One way to expedite this, the Committee 
concluded, is to subsidize the export of 
technical assistance to institutions in the 
developing countries. The labor union or 
business receiving the help would pay what 
would be a reasonable amount by local stand- 
ards, and AID, through subsidy, would make 
up the difference. 

The Committee also recommends that 
U.S. exporters of technical and professional 
services be made eligible for the same financ- 
ing and guaranteeing facilities from AID 
and the Export-Import Bank that exporters 
of tangible goods now receive. 

Special attention was given to the role of 
agriculture in less-developed countries be- 
cause the race between population and food 
supply must be won before significant over- 
all development can begin. In many less- 
developed countries, up to 80 percent of all 
workers are in agriculture. The key to 
progress in that sector is not only direct 
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transfer of new production techniques, but a 
judicious combination of new technology, 
capital transfer, accelerated appropriate 
public research, and technical assistance in 
health, and cooperative marketing and pur- 
chasing fields. 

While the Committee did not attempt to 
appraise the operating efficiency of AID, it 
made several suggestions to better integrate 
the public and private sectors for more rapid 
economic development. 

For one, it recommended that AID ex- 
pand its staff of private enterprise profes- 
sionals in Washington and in the field. It 
pointed to the need for a new private sec- 
tor representative within AID. He would 
be a man of sufficient stature to command 
the respectful attention of the nongovern- 
ment community and within the AID orga- 
nization. 

The Committee also recommended that 
proposals for one or more quasi-private or- 
ganizations for technical assistance be 
formulated for presentation to Congress next 


year. 

Such institutions, the report suggested, 
might receive funds from Congress, on con- 
tract from AID, from private sources such 
as foundations, and from foreign govern- 
ments. They would at the outset perform 
three specific functions: (1) the adminis- 
tration of technical assistance programs in 
countries, such as some of the oil-rich na- 
tions, which do not receive foreign aid in 
the usual sense or where AID programs are 
being terminated but which do need help in 
the upgrading of their human resources; (2) 
the exchange of plans and information among 
U.S. foundations, universities, professional 
societies and charitable and religious orga- 
nizations regarding their activities in the less 
developed countries; and (3) the maintain- 
ing of contacts with nonprofit organiza- 
tions in these countries. 

The job of economic development is vast, 
and at times disheartening. Nevertheless, 
the Committee believes that our interests are 
best served by building up the productive 
capabilities and democratic institutions of 
the less developed countries. What Ameri- 
cans do demand, and what they are entitled 
to have, is the assurance that their resources 
and support are applied with intelligence, 
skill and dedication. 


URBAN RENEWAL—DOWNTOWN 
Is IMPORTANT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled Downtown Is Important” writ- 
ten by Allan Gilbert, Jr., and published 
in the Northwest Arkansas Times of Au- 
gust 25, 1965, concerning the urban re- 
newal project in Little Rock, Ark., be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Northwest Arkansas Times, 

Aug. 25, 1965] 
Downtown Is IMPORTANT 
(By Allan Gilbert, Jr.) 

Last week a group of 27 persons from 
Fayetteville traveled to Little Rock for the 
express purpose of learning more about urban 
renewal. Little Rock is a prime source of 
information in regard to urban renewal since 
it ranks as probably the No. 1 city in America 
in terms of completed urban renewal 
projects. 

The Fayetteville group included represent- 
atives from Evelyn Hills and the Square, from 
Dickson Street and the chamber hi 
ters, from the city’s utilities and lending 
institutions, and from the university and the 
city administration. It was, as Wes Gordon 
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put it, “a pretty impressive showcase” of the 
town’s leadership. 

A briefing on Little Rock’s urban renewal 
activities was held prior to a bus tour 
through project areas. After lunch an in- 
formal question and answer session wrapped 
up the show. 

It was a very convincing show, particularly 
to all who were acquainted with Little Rock 
as it existed before urban renewal efforts were 
begun. 

“Urban renewal,” says Finley Vinson, a 
member of the board of directors of Urban 
Progress Association and chairman of the 
Downtown Rehabilitation Committee, “is 
good for the entire business and professional 
community, as well as the cultural elements 
of the town.” He made the statement in ex- 
plaining that some opposition occasionally 
develops to the idea of urban renewal on the 
grounds that Government spending is an- 
other way of spelling socialism. 

Vinson said that Little Rock has had a 
spate of opposition to the various urban re- 
newal programs, but never anything of more 
than minor proportions. “There are some 
people,” he said, “who have a mental block 
about Government spending. There just 
isn’t much you can do about them, although 
I do object when they begin to call me a 
Communist or worst.“ He added that almost 
without exception responsible members of 
the community, when advised of the facts of 
each project, have given wholehearted sup- 
port 


Vinson made a special plea for preserva- 
tion of the downtown area of any city. He 
said that there is no quarrel with shopping 
centers or suburban growth. But he pointed 
out that surveys and repeated analyses show 
the continuing and intrinsic values of a cen- 
trally located urban complex of goods and 
services as an ideal base for orderly, healthy 
economic growth. 

A decaying urban area is a prime liability 
for any city, he asserted, and the rehabili- 
tation of the downtown area is of major im- 
portance to the long-range growth of any 
town. 

Little Rock’s eminence as an urban re- 
newal showcase can be illustrated with a few 
statistics: The city is the first to undertake 
a downtown renewal project encompassing 
the entire urban business area; it was the 
second city in the United States to attempt 
a neighborhood rehabilitation project and 
first to complete such a project; it is the 
only city in the United States to have 
embarked on every existing phase of urban 
renewal; and it ranks first, or thereabouts, 
in total number of completed projects. 

Because of the latter statistic, Little Rock's 
Housing Authority has been able to compile 
facts and figures on costs and results in 
various renewal endeavors, These make the 
city a strategic one for investigation by cities 
like Fayetteville who are considering urban 
renewal projects of their own. Delegations 
from all over the United States have visited 
Little Rock to find out what urban renewal 
really is. 

In the face of these visits Little Rock 
Housing Authority, Downtown Little Rock 
Unlimited, and the Urban Progress Associa- 
tion have set up slide talks, brochures, 
pamphlets, and bus tours that are fully pro- 
fessional in concept, design and execution. 
They do a real selling job. In Fayetteville’s 
case, the sale was relatively easy, it seemed. 
The benefits to Fayetteville appear to far 
outweigh costs of time, effort, and money. 

One of the most telling arguments in the 
case for urban renewal is the increase in tax 
base for affected areas. In Little Rock the 
figures are most impressive. For instance: 

The Dunbar project saw the annual tax 
yield rise from $6,328 to $26,318 (281 per- 
cent); the livestock show area saw a tax 
yield boost from $3,161 to $18,611 (488 per- 
cent); the Westrock area saw a tax yield 
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go from $3,165 to $42,398 (1,239 percent); 
the Granite Mountain project saw a boost 
from $1,615 to $25,268 (1,464 percent) with 
other projects in comparable amounts. 

In addition, the improvements in the var- 
ious neighborhoods have reduced city police 
and fire service costs and have generated a 
tremendous amount of private effort, initia- 
tive, and expenditure. The experts estimate 
that for every urban renewal dollar spent, 
$5 in private spending has been generated. 
Also of considerable importance is the inclu- 
sion, through overall planning, of better 
schools, improved transportation mediums, 
more recreational facilities and an increased 
emphasis on landscaping and building 
esthetics. 

It adds up to an awfully attractive pack- 
age. 


SALE OF WHEAT TO RUSSIA BY 
CANADA, AUSTRALIA, ARGENTINA, 
AND FRANCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, the 
papers have carried several stories re- 
cently about the sale of wheat to Russia 
by Canada, Australia, Argentina, and 
France. The New York Times on Au- 
gust 29 published a good summary of 
these transactions. 

It is still incredible to me that our 
country, in view of our enormous supply 
of wheat, our balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties, and our long-term political objec- 
tives, should continue to refuse to par- 
ticipate in these sales. 

I regret profoundly that we are follow- 
ing such a shortsighted and negative 
policy. 

I hope that the administration can 
persuade unions, as well as any other 
persons who have been obstructing these 
sales, to relinquish their opposition and 
that we may participate in large sales of 
wheat to Russia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Most Ca- 
nadians Backing Sales of Wheat to 
Communist Lands,“ written by John M. 
Lee and published in the New York 
Times of August 29, 1965, may be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Most CANADIANS BACKING SALES OF WHEAT 
TO COMMUNIST LANDS 
(By John M. Lee) 

WINNIPEG, Mantrrosa.—When the Russians 
first came to Winnipeg 10 years ago to talk 
of Canadian wheat, there was fear of a hos- 
tile reception from the large eastern Euro- 
pean population here. A small demonstra- 
tion was held. “ 

This month, the Russians showed up for 
the second time in 3 years to make a giant 
purchase. After the deal had been an- 
nounced, the Russian traders were taken to 
a Winnipeg-Calgary football game. The 
crowd cheered the loudspeaker announce- 
ment of their arrival. 

Echoes of that cheer can still be heard 
across the Canadian west. Hardly anyone 
appears to have any misgivings about the in- 
creasing sales to Communist countries. 

Indeed, such sales are so brisk that Can- 
ada, once granary for the Empire, is becom- 
. for the Communist world as 
Well. 

Since 1960, the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and the satellites have bought almost 
$1.8 billion of Canadian wheat, almost 2% 
times as much as Britain. 
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POLITICS HELD NO FACTOR 

“Politics doesn’t even come up,” said W. C. 
McNamara, Chief Commissioner of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board here. The board is the 
Government agency for all wheat sales. 

“We sell to the best advantage with no 
strings,” he continued. A sampling of opin- 
ion indicated his views were widely shared. 

In Fort William, Ontario, a major grain 
port, Bruce Hole, a 24-year-old philosophy 
major at Lakehead University, said he be- 
came annoyed when the United States raised 
doubts over Canada’s Communist dealings. 

“It’s an unrealistic attitude,” he said. 

In Winnipeg, J. E. Galansky, general man- 
ager of the 20,000-member Manitoba Farm- 
ers Union, said, We couldn't care less what 
color stripe a man’s government is. We're 
raising our grain to sell to hungry people.” 

It was in 1960 that Canada made her first 
8-year agreement to sell wheat to Commu- 
nist China. The deal was called a windfall. 
It was in 1963 that Canada sold to the 
Soviet Union 239 million bushels, The deal 
was called one in a lifetime.” 


FURTHER AGREEMENTS 


But the Chinese have been back with a 
second 3-year agreement for 187 million 
bushels, and there are rumors of impending 
negotiations for a third agreement. On Au- 
gust 11, the Soviet nion came back for 187 
million bushels in 1 year, and there were 
smaller purchases between the two big ones. 

All the satellites, except Rumania, a wheat 
exporter, have become regular customers. 

In the 1964-65 crop year ended July 31, 
Canada exported about 395 million bushels 
of wheat and fiour. Of this, 150 million 
bushels went to Communist countries and 
245 million to so-called regular customers. 
Britain took 80 million bushels. 

For the 1965-66 crop year that began Au- 
gust 1, exports are estimated at 600 million 
bushels, with 250 million to regular custom- 
ers and 350 million to Communist customers. 
Record exports were achieved in 1963-64 with 
594 million bushels. 

A U.S. Agriculture Department analysis of 
sales to Communist countries for the 4 
crop years ended July 31, 1964, shows Canada 
with 39 percent of the business, Australia 
with 24 percent, the United States with 19 
percent, and Argentina with 4 percent. 

Canada traditionally holds 35 to 40 percent 
of the commercial export market in wheat. 
Although U.S. wheat exports outstrip those 
of Canada (860 million bushels to 552 million 
in the year ended June 30, 1964), two-thirds 
of U.S. exports comprise sales in soft cur- 
rency, barter, or gifts. 


SHIP REQUIREMENT CITED 


The grain trade here believes the United 
States has fared poorly in commercial wheat 
markets because of the requirement that 50 
percent of the sale must move in U.S. ships. 

However, there was news from Washington 
on Thursday indicating that the requirement 
may soon be dropped on American commer- 
cial wheat sales to Soviet bloc countries. 
President “Johnson was reported preparing 
a reversal of a policy adopted in 1963 that 
half of such wheat had to be shipped in 
U.S. vessels. 

But there are still other factors that are 
said to hamper U.S. sales in wheat export 
markets such as the bureaucratic maze that 
prospective buyers must thread and a care- 
lessness in maintaining standards of grade. 

Then there are the political considerations. 
Trade with Communist China and Cuba is 
prohibited by U.S. law. Inasmuch as most 
of the Soviet purchase of Canadian flour is 
for delivery to Cuba, Canadian subsidiaries 
of U.S. milling companies are forbidden to 
share in the extra business. 

However, grain dealers readily acknowl- 
edge the superiority of the United States in 
the faster growing feed-grain market abroad. 
The consumption of grain-fed livestock in- 
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creases as income rises, while wheat con- 
sumption declines. 

Wheat Board officials believe Canada’s ex- 
port success with wheat has refuted the 
arguments of some groups, including the 
U.S. Agriculture Department, that Canada 
should reduce wheat acreage to hold down 
world surpluses. 

“If we had cut back, as urged, after the 
first big Chinese agreement, we would have 
stood to lose a lot of money,” a Wheat Board 
commissioner said. 

Fortunately, bumper crops have been met 
by bumper sales. The record Canadian 
wheat crop was 723 million bushels in 1963- 
64, the year of the first big Russian order. 
The prospect this year is for 700 million or 
better, and again the Russians are on hand. 
It is a good thing that they are. Canada’s 
total grain supply this year could be a record 
of 1,215 million bushels, including a 515 mil- 
lion bushel carryover. However, expected 
record sales should reduce the July 31, 1966, 
carryover to a manageable 465 million 
bushels. 

How long can heavy Communist sales con- 
tinue? The answer depends on the needs of 
the Soviet Union and China and the supplies 
of Canada. 

Mr. McNamara of the Wheat Board believes 
China will continue to be a major importer 
for years. But he noted that Canadian wheat 
might be too high in quality for Chinese 
preferences. Chinese wheat goes more for 
dumplings and noodles than for bread. 

As for the Soviet Union, Mr. McNamara said, 
that country might not necessarily be a big 
importer, but it probably will not be a big 
exporter either. Such a situation opens a 
market for the 150 to 180 million bushels the 
Soviet Union had traditionally exported to 
the satellites of West Europe. 

“I think we can export 400 million bushels 
of grain annually without Russia,” Mr. Me- 
Namara said. That, plus our 155 million of 
domestic consumption should take care of 
our average crop.” 

He agreed, however, that 4 out of the last 
5 years had produced bumper crops for 
Canada. 


NEGOTIATIONS IN PENDING STEEL 
DISPUTE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp a White 
House statement issued this morning 
with regard to the pending steel dispute. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
August 30, 1965. 

The President this morning received a very 
thorough and comprehensive report from 
Senator WAYNE Morse and Under Secretary 
of Commerce Collins on the fact-finding 
mission undertaken—at the President's re- 
quest on Saturday—to the steel negotiations 
in Pittsburgh. Also present were Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz, Commerce Secretary 
John Conner, and Mr. William Simkin, Di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. 

Senator Morse and Secretary Collins gave 
the President, as he had requested, a detailed 
analysis on the facts of the existing situation 
and the issues between the parties. They 
agree completely that the negotiations con- 
tinue to be stalemated and the parties alone 
are unable to reach a settlement. The Pres- 
ident therefore promptly decided to request 
the 10 principal negotiators of both parties 
to come to the White House immediately to 
meet with him and Secretary Wirtz and Sec- 
retary Connor. The President is sending his 
personal plane to bring the negotiators to 
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Washington immediately. The President 
will meet with them as soon as they arrive. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
statement speaks for itself. However, I 
shall make a very brief statement in be- 
half of those who cooperated with Gov- 
ernor Collins, the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, and me over the weekend in 
our fact-finding assignment by the Pres- 
ident, in Pittsburgh. 

Let it be clearly understood for the 
record that Governor Collins and I were 
under specific instructions from the 
President to go to Pittsburgh and find the 
facts in regard to the dispute, and report 
them to the President this morning at a 
breakfast meeting. 

We were under specific instructions 
not to take proposals in behalf of the 
Government for the settlement of the 
dispute. They were to come later if at 
all. Of course, I completely agreed with 
the instructions, as did Governor Collins. 
Governor Collins and I were in complete 
agreement on even every minutia con- 
nected with our fact-finding mission in 
Pittsburgh. 

We sought the facts as a result of our 
instructions in consultation with the 
parties. The parties knew that we were 
not going to be interested in seeking to 
impose upon them, or persuade them to 
accept, a Government offer of terms and 
conditions for a settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

I am sure the information about the 
dispute would probably have been more 
difficult to get if our instructions had 
been different. However, I want to ex- 
press, as I did in Pittsburgh, to the par- 
ties on the floor of the Senate today, the 
very deep appreciation of Governor Col- 
lins and myself for the complete cooper- 
ation that was extended to us in our fact- 
finding sessions with them. 

Mr. President, we found at the begin- 
ning of our conference and we found at 
the end of our conferences that the case 
had reached an irreconcilable deadlock. 
— side has in effect frozen its posi- 

on. 

I have great hopes that the position 
of each side will be melted in the next 
48 hours. Be that as it may, they gave 
us the facts. 

Governor Collins and I made it clear 
that a shutdown of this industry would 
be inexcusable in this hour of great crisis 
in the history of our Republic. 

We made very clear to the parties that 
they should come to a conscionable com- 
promise of their differences. I have 
great hopes they will. 

In accordance with our instructions, 
Governor Collins and I accompanied by 
William Simkin, Director of the Media- 
tion Service met with the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of La- 
bor, and the Secretary of Commerce this 
morning and reported to them the facts 
as we had found them. We carried out 
another instruction, which was to make 
recommendations to the President, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor as to the procedure which 
we think should be followed by Govern- 
ment spokesmen from now until the end 
of this dispute. 

I wish to report to the Senate that 
the President accepted completely the 
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recommendations that Governor Collins 
and I made, as did the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor. 

The press release issued by the White 
House shows, in broad outlines, what 
the procedure suggested was. The Presi- 
dent is to meet with the negotiating com- 
mittee of both sides of the dispute, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Governor Collins and I 
recommended that—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. It was our recommen- 
dation that during a meeting of the 
parties with the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor there be an 
attempt to work out a compromise solu- 
tion of their differences. I am hopeful 
that will be done. If it is not, I want to 
stress that this matter is so important 
to the public interest that it should be 
deemed necessary for the Government 
to advise the parties as to what a fair 
settlement will be. 

Governor Collins and I have made our 
suggestions to the President, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce as to what we think a fair settle- 
ment should be, in broad outline. Such 
suggestions were not made by us at the 
Pittsburgh meetings, because our in- 
structions did not give us authority to 
do so within the frame of reference of 
our assignment. 

I am hopeful that, preferably, an 
agreement will be reached between the 
parties, but in event they do not do so, 
that both sides will accept a reasonable, 
equitable recommendation by way of a 
conscionable compromise which will un- 
doubtedly be proposed by the Govern- 
ment representatives before the close of 
the negotiations. Both sides will be 
equally responsible for a shutdown of 
this vital industry if both sides refuse 
to accept a compromise. If only one 
side refuses to accept a fair compromise, 
it cannot escape being held responsible 
for the shutdown. 

Mr. President, there are very complex 
problems involved in the dispute, with a 
great deal of reasonableness expressed 
on the part of each side as to their 
respective positions. But there is a 
third party involved in the dispute. The 
third party happens to be the American 
people. The third party happens to be 
the country, in this instance represented 
by the Government of the United States. 

As I pointed out in Pittsburgh Satur- 
day and Sunday to both parties to the 
dispute, they have a high public duty 
and patriotic obligation to work out a 
reasonable compromise between them- 
selves or accept a conscionable compro- 
mise recommened by the Government 
mediators. 

I have enough confidence in the lead- 
ership of both parties to believe that a 
final agreement will be reached. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the majority 
leader. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when I heard that the U.S. President had 
designated our colleague the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to go to Pittsburgh with Under 
Secretary Leroy Collins I felt very much 
heartened by what had been done. 
There is no one in this country who has 
participated in more conciliation, media- 
tion, and negotiations of labor disputes 
of a difficult nature than has our distin- 
quished colleague. I know in that ca- 
pacity he has always done an outstand- 
ing job. I hope both sides in this dispute 
will listen to him. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 


AMERICA—A NATION OF 
IMMIGRANTS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, no na- 
tion exists without blemish or failures. 
What is important, however, is what a 
country will do when its error is rec- 
ognized and how it sets about to rectify 
its mistakes. Perhaps the most vivid 
example of such a reform is our deter- 
mination to guarantee the civil rights of 
all our citizens. Another is immigra- 
tion reform. 

Men of great influence and eloquence 
have discussed the bill and pointed out 
the iniquities of the national quotas sys- 
tem. It would be superfiuous to note in 
detail the unenviable record of the 
United States in the field of immigration 
practices in recent years, but sadly I 
believe we must still be reminded of our 
failures. 

The quota system originated in fear, 
mistrust, and bias. It passed in the 
Immigration Act of 1924 as an after- 
thought and was unfortunately agreed to 
in conference. It is my sad duty to re- 
call, too, that it was the Senate that in- 
sisted on the restriction. Nor can we 
claim that we have cast off the chains of 
prejudice which first fostered this aber- 
ration of traditional American justice. 
Both in and out of the Senate we have 
heard muttered, whispered, and shouted 
the claims of racial supremacy and satis- 
faction with our discriminatory legisla- 
tive policies. 

My intent is not to belabor the point 
that we have failed in many areas. 
Under the leadership of Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson this Nation has made 
substantial gains in securing economic 
and social justice for all our peoples. 
True, parts of the country have had to 
be pulled and pushed into the 20th cen- 
tury but that we have been able to do it 
in an orderly fashion with a minimum of 
bloodshed is a tribute to our Nation. 

Today I wish to urge my colleagues to 
support immigration reform. It has been 
called must legislation, but it is must only 
in the sense that reform will end the 
false image of the United States as a 
nation dedicated to policies which work 
against the welfare and happiness of its 
inhabitants not of a certain nationality, 
race, or creed. It will be further evidence 
of our determination to implement fully 
the ideals of equality and justice on 
which this democracy was founded. It 
will be a memorial to the millions who 
have given their lives so that we may be 
free. 
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Last week the Senate Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization ordered 
reported out a bill which seeks to elimi- 
nate the inequitable features of our old 
immigration restrictions. Although it is 
not clear what the final form of the bill 
will be, it is nonetheless heartening that 
so many Senators have finally agreed 
that we ought to move ahead towards 
reform. I am confident that the full 
committee will give fair consideration to 
the reasons which call for change. Only 
a few days ago our eminent colleagues in 
the House gave their overwhelming ap- 
proval to a bill which would eliminate 
the national origins quota. Surely we 
cannot do less in repudiating those ideas 
which, although current only a few years 
ago, have shown themselves unfit for the 
modern world. In praising the House, I 
look forward to those anxious days ahead 
when we, and especially my friends on 
the Judiciary Committee, shall have the 
opportunity to heal the sores which have 
festered so long. It is time to recognize 
the truth of the statement that we are 
indeed a nation of immigrants. 


FARMERS UNION PRESIDENT CALLS 
FOR RESPONSIBLE RURAL LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in a recent letter to the editor that was 
printed in the Friday, August 27, 1965, 
New York Times, James G. Patton, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union, 
called for sound farm bills and rural pro- 
grams to stabilize our rural areas instead 
of forcing migration from the farms. 

I am in total agreement with the re- 
sponsible letter of Mr. Patton. It is far 
better to prevent our rural economies 
from dying, to encourage better rural 
communities, than it is to spend vast 
sums of money trying to offset the prob- 
lems people face after they migrate to the 
cities. 

Such programs as the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act, which 
incorporates the old Area Redevelopment 
Administration programs, are steps in the 
right direction to insure the healthy sur- 
vival of our smaller towns and cities. Of 
most importance at this session of Con- 
gress is the passage of contructive farm 
legislation before adjournment, 

To illustrate the well-reasoned argu- 
ments used by Mr. Patton, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his knowledgeable let- 
ter be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

From the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1965 

Am ro RURAL AREAS 
To the Eprror: 

The Los Angeles riots, costing a quarter 
billion dollars and 31 dead, are a direct result 
of a tragic migration of 13 million people off 
the farms and into overcrowded cities. 

And migration is continuing. It is sched- 
uled to crowd 10 million more untrained, ill- 
prepared rural people—one-fifth of them 
Negro—into the Nation’s cities, to breed un- 
employment, slum poverty, and the aggrava- 
tion of an already critical civil rights prob- 
lem. 
We can expect riots in other cities—many 
serious riots costing hundreds of millions of 
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dollars and untold social loss—if we just con- 
tinue to allow surplus human beings to pile 
up in the cities’ dead ends. 

While the antipoverty program tries to dis- 
perse people by getting young men off of city 
streets and out into the countryside to re- 
lieve the social pressure, certain farm ad- 
visers urge the Department of Agriculture to 
hasten the elimination of small farmers and 
herd them into the cities. This is costly, ir- 
responsible nonsense. 


LEGISLATION URGED 


I am calling on the leaders of the Agricul- 
ture Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to support legislation and 
necessary appropriations to stabilize farm 
people in rural areas, instead of letting this 
antisocial migration continue. 

The cheapest place to solve problems of 
surplus rural people is in the rural commu- 
nities, where farms can be provided for some 
people, training and jobs for others, housing 
and home food production for everyone, sub- 
sidies as needed, and a secure home environ- 
ment—off the city streets—for the children 
and young people. 

A part of the huge public costs for urban 
renewal and for salvage of broken lives in 
the cities may be better invested in rural 
areas, rebuilding rural America, and stop- 
ping this costly migration of people. 

JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 
WASHINGTON, August 23, 1965. 


ACTION BY THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE RECOVERY OF 
ALASKA FOLLOWING THE EARTH- 
QUAKE OF 1964 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to Public Law 88-451, the President 
of the United States has submitted to 
Congress a report covering action taken 
by the Federal Government to assist in 
the recovery of Alaska following the ter- 
rible earthquake on Good Friday, 1964. 

The law requires an executive report 
semiannually to the Congress outlining 
the actions taken by all of the Federal 
agencies involved in the recovery pro- 
gram. 

Iask unanimous consent that the letter 
to the President of the Senate and the 
report by President Johnson be printed 
in full at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
report were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 20, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESDENT: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a report of activity under 
authority of Public Law 88-451 which covers 
actions taken by five Federal departments 
and agencies to assist in the recovery of 
8 following the earthquake of March 27, 
1964. 

The act, entitled, “1964 Amendments to 
the Alaska Omnibus Act,” was designed to 
speed additional aid to Alaska following the 
earthquake. 

This report covers the period from January 
1, 1965, through June 30, 1965. During the 
period covered in the report, more than $30 
million in grants and loans were furnished 
Alaska under Public Law 88-451. During 
the 12-month period since the amendments 
have been in force, $52 million have gone to 
Alaska. This assistance is only a fraction of 
the total recovery programs that the Federal 
Government has provided. Submission of 
this report to the Congress, as required by 
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Public Law 88-451, also affords an opportu- 
nity to review briefly the total assistance to 
Alaska and its meaning to the State. 

As of this date, more than $336 million in 
grants and loans have been made to the 
State, its communities and its people. Of 
this amount, nearly $163 million has been 
in the form of direct grants and still another 
$91 million in loans to individuals, business 
concerns, and other organizations. The re- 
mainder is for the repair of damaged Fed- 
eral facilities in Alaska. 

This means that $1,360 per citizen has 
gone to Alaska since the earthquake. 

Today, Alaska has substantially recovered 
from the earthquake. Scars remain, but the 
worst effects have been overcome by the 
stamina, courage and resources of Alaska’s 
people aided by speedy and significant Fed- 
eral assistance of many kinds. 

Repairs to Alaska’s highways are virtually 
complete. Damage to airports has been re- 
paired. The Alaska railroad is running again 
on a full schedule and with new equipment. 
Most schools have been repaired or rebuilt. 
Docks and harbors are being repaired and 
expanded to meet the growing needs of the 
populace. Lifeblood industries have fully 
recovered from the devastating blow. The 
fishing industry was put back on its feet at 
such a rapid rate that it was able to increase 
its catch by 100 million pounds during 1964, 
for an increased value of $11,600,000. 

The per capita income of the Alaskan citi- 
zen has increased from $2,850 at the time of 
the earthquake to $3,154 today, an increase 
of 11 percent. 

At no time in recent years has an indi- 
vidual State suffered such a catastrophe and 
at no time was such a massive and effective 
program of Federal assistance carried out. 
It is a tribute to the individual citizens of 
Alaska, to the Congress, and to the thousands 
of State and Federal personnel who worked 
tirelessly in the hours and months that fol- 
lowed this tragedy. 

The future of Alaska is one of great po- 
tential and immediate fulfillment. The 
damage and dislocation left by the earth- 
quake are gone and the destiny of our 49th 
State is one again bright with promise. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Enclosure. 


SECOND SEMIANNUAL REPORT TO THE CON- 
GRESS—PUBLIC Law 88-451: “1964 AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE ALASKA OMNIBUS ACT” 


This report, required by section 7 of Public 
Law 88-451, covers actions taken by the Fed- 
eral agencies under authority of the act dur- 
ing the period from January 1, 1965, through 
June 30, 1965. 

Section 21 of the Alaska Omnibus Act, 73 
Stat. 145 (1959), 48 U.S.C. prec. 21 nt., was 
amended to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make emergency fund expenditures 
which would provide more liberal Federal 
assistance to Alaska for the repair or recon- 
struction of earthquake-damaged highways 
in the Federal-aid highway system. An in- 
crease in the Federal contribution was au- 
thorized. This increase in Federal cost was 
limited to $15 million. 

Action taken: 

No additional funds made available by the 
Bureau of Public Roads under section 21 of 
the act were allotted to Alaska during the 
reporting period. 

In February 1965, the BPR approved one 
additional emergency project. No additional 
funds were allotted for this project because 
savings from the 21 previously approved 
projects are expected to more than fund the 
Federal share for this project. 

Section 51 was added to the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to: 

(a) Compromise or release part or all of 
a borrower’s indebtedness under programs 
administered by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
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tration in Alaska and refinance outstanding 
indebtedness of applicants in Alaska who 
suffered earthquake damage or loss and wish 
to repair or rebuild dwellings or farmbuild- 
ings or, when necessary, to purchase new 
building sites. 

Action taken: 

During the reporting period and under 
the authority of this section, the Farmers 
Home Administration made three rural hous- 
ing loans which included funds for refinanc- 
ing debts owed to creditors other than the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

The FHA debts of three borrowers were 
reduced. 

There have been no loans for the purchase 
of building sites as authorized in the last 
part of this section. 

(b) Compromise or release indebtedness 
under programs administered by the Rural 
Electrification Administration in Alaska 
where borrowers suffered damage or loss as 
a result of the earthquake. 

Action taken: 

Under the authority of this section, two 
Rural Electrification Administration bor- 
rowers have applied for relief and two more 
applications are expected. No final action 
has been taken on the two applications 
received. 

Section 52, added to the Alaska Omnibus 
Act, provided authority for the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to compromise 
or release a part or all of any obligation 
under the public facility loan program where 
the facility securing the obligation had been 
damaged. 

Action taken: 

All actions taken under this section oc- 
curred prior to January 1, 1965. 

Section 53 authorizes the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to enter into 
contracts for grants not exceeding $25 mil- 
lion for disaster-related urban renewal proj- 
ects in Alaska, including open land projects. 
This authority is in addition to and sepa- 
rate from grant authorization contained in 
other acts, and provides that the Adminis- 
trator may increase the capital grants under 
this authority up to 90 percent of the net 
project costs. 

Action taken: 

The following urban renewal projects have 
received capital grant reservations under the 
provisions of the 1964 Amendments to the 
Alaska Omnibus Act: Anchorage, R-20(c); 
Kodiak, R-19 (c); Seldovia, R-26(c); Seward, 
R-21(c); Valdez, R-22 (c): R-25. 

The foregoing account for the $25 million 
Federal share authorized under section 53. 
In addition to the foregoing, feasibility sur- 
vey funds have been allotted by URA to test 
and evaluate techniques for stabilizing the 
soil below the Turnagain Bluff in order to 
determine whether such a stabilization ef- 
fort could be incorporated as part of future 
urban renewal efforts. 

Section 54 allows a 30-year maturity pe- 
riod for Small Business Administration loans 
made to repair or replace earthquake-dam- 
aged dwellings in Alaska. 

Action taken: 

During the reporting period, the Small 
Business Administration approved 103 loans 
to homeowners in Alaska in the total dollar 
amount of $1,658,159. 

Section 55 of the act authorizes the Chief 
of Engineers to make such modifications to 
previously authorized civil works projects 
in Alaska adversely affected by the 1964 
earthquake and subsequent seismic waves 
as he finds necessary to meet changed con- 
ditions and to provide for current and rea- 
sonably prospective requirements of the 
communities they serve. 

Action taken: 

Pursuant to the authority of this act, 
modifications were made to the authorized 
small-booat harbors at Homer, Seward, 
Valdez, and Cordova. The Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1965 provided $2 million 
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for this purpose. Actions taken at these har- 
bors are as follows: 

Homer small-boat harbor. The modifica- 
tion provides for enlarging the harbor area 
by 6.2 acres, a change in the existing break- 
water and extension of the north breakwater. 
Construction funds in the amount of $640,- 
000 were allotted in October 1964. The work 
was placed under contract on November 5, 
1964, and, as of June 30, 1965, was 98 per- 
cent completed. 

Seward small-boat harbor: The modifica- 
tion provides for enlarging the anchorage 
by 12.45 acres. Construction funds in the 
amount of $400,000 were allotted in Octo- 
ber 1964. The enlargement is part of a 
dredging contract. Under the contract, the 
small-boat basin, the city dock, and the 
Alaska Railroad areas will be dredged. The 
enlargement was approximately 35 percent 
completed as of June 30, 1965. Completion 
of this work has been deferred until late 
summer since it is necessary to continue 
dredging in the railroad dock area to pro- 
vide fill for the marshalling yard. 

Valdez small-boat harbor: The modifica- 
tion provides for enlarging the anchorage 
area by 7 acres. Construction funds in the 
amount of $420,000 were allotted in October 
1964. The work was placed under contract 
on October 28, 1964. Final inspection of the 
completed basin was held on June 9, 1965, 
and the facilities turned over to the city. 

Cordova sm.ll-bo: + harbor: The modifica- 
tion provides for enlarging the mooring area 
by about 10 acres, Construction funds in 
the amount of $540,000 were allotted in Oc- 
tober 1964. Enlargement of the small-boat 
harbor was completed in May 1965. 

Section 56 authorizes the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to purchase the 
securities of, or make loans to, the State of 
Alaska to finance earthquake reconstruction 
projects. A $25 million limitation is im- 
posed on this authorization. 

Section 57 authorizes the President to 
make grants to the State not to exceed 
$5,500,000 to match 50-50 similar funds 
provided by the State to retire or adjust 
mortgage obligations secured by one to four 
family residential properties severely 
damaged or destroyed by the earthquake. 

Action taken under sections 56 and 57: 

On January 7, 1965, the State of Alaska 
accepted the offer of the U.S. Government 
of the following loan agreement: 

A loan of $25 million at 3% percent in- 
terest for the following purposes: 

1. Not to exceed $19.5 million of the 
proceeds of series B bonds, maturing in the 
years 1970-1994 inclusive, for the following 
Purposes within the maximum amount for 
each purpose: 

(a) Not to exceed $3.8 million to provide 
State funds to match Federal funds and to 
pay for the State's share of engineering and 
construction expenses for Federal-aid high- 


earthquake of March 27, 1964. 

(b) Not to exceed $2 million to provide 
funds to pay the cost of replacement, recon- 
struction, and repair of State buildings 
which was made necessary by the earthquake 
of March 27, 1964. 

(c) Not to exceed $6.5 million to provide 
municipalities with grants of funds in 
amounts not to exceed 10 percent of the 
urban renewal program cost to match Federal 
funds under Federal urban renewal programs 
made necessary by the damage caused by the 
earthquake of March 27, 1964. 

(d) Not to exceed $7.2 million to provide 
funds to complete certain capital improve- 
ments begun prior to the earthquake of 
March 27, 1964. 

2. Not to exceed $5.5 million of the pro- 
ceeds of the series C bonds, maturing in the 
years 1965-2004 inclusive, to provide funds 
to match such funds as are appropriated by 
the Congress pursuant to the provisions of 
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section 57 of the 1964 amendments to the 
Alaska Omnibus Act. 

The loan agreement in relation to purpose 
No. 2 above contained the following special 
condition: 

„(d) (6) (d) Prior to the Government dis- 
bursing any part of the proceeds of the sale 
of the $5.5 million for series C bonds or ap- 
proving any interim financing plan therefor, 
the borrower shall present satisfactory evi- 
dence that it has complied with section 57 
of the 1964 amendments to the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act except for section 57(6) relative to 
reports, and that the validity of the sale of 
series C bonds has been judicially affirmed 
by a ruling of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Alaska.” 

On January 20, 1965, the firm of Hawkins, 
Delafield & Wood, New York City, bond 
counsel, issued a preliminary opinion that 
the bonds to be issued to secure the Gov- 
ernment’s loan would be valid obligations of 
the State of Alaska in respect to the $19.5 
million to be issued for purpose No. 1 above 
and that the remaining $5.5 million for pur- 
pose No. 2 above would be valid upon receipt 
of satisfactory proof of certain prerequisite 
actions including the judicial affirmation re- 
quired by the special condition above. 

On January 25, 1965, the State called for 
bids on an issue of $19,104,100 bond antici- 
pation notes to provide interim funds for the 
purposes covered under No. 1 above, pending 
sale of the total of $19.5 million bonds au- 
thorized for such purposes, 

On February 3, 1965, the $19,104,000 issue 
of notes was sold at an interest rate of 2.29 
percent and the sale was approved by the 
Community Facilities Administration. The 
supporting $19.5 million bond issue must be 
delivered to the ultimate purchasers thereof 
no later than October 1, 1968, under the 
terms of the loan agreement. 

Nores.—No action can be taken regarding 
the remaining $5.5 million covered by the 
loan agreement for purpose No. 2 
proof to bond counsel that all prerequisites 
for its approving opinion have been satisfied. 
A suit has been filed to obtain the judicial 
affirmation required by the above-quoted 
special condition and the case is on the 
calendar of the Supreme Court of Alaska for 
September 1965. 

Section 57 (additional): 

On February 18, 1965, the formal Alaska 
mortgage adjustment plan was approved by 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator as delegate of the President (Execu- 
tive Order 11184). On March 4, 1965, the 
Alaska Commissioner of Commerce estab- 
lished within the department of commerce 
of the State of Alaska an agency to admin- 
ister the program. This agency is d ted 
as the Alaska Mortgage Adjustment Agency. 
Regulations are in the drafting stage, but a 
form of application has been completed. 

The Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, in connection with 
its consideration of the second supplemental 
appropriation bill, did not allow any part of 
the requested $5.5 million which is needed as 
the Federal Government's share of the 50-50 
matching Federal-State undertaking. (Sec. 
57 authorized the appropriation of $5.5 
million.) The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee postponed action. As noted in the 
foregoing, the attorney general of the State 
of Alaska is participating in litigation which 
is designed to establish the constitutionality 
of the section 57 program. 

The formal Alaska mortgage adjustment 
plan is in the course of being amended to 
change the date before which all claims 
must be filed from July 1, 1965 to July 1, 
1966. 


BIG BROTHER: IRS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
today’s big brother item is a self-explana- 
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tory letter from a highly respected at- 
torney in Knoxville, Tenn., Mr. William 
E. Badgett. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
letter of August 10, 1965, printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM E. Bapcert, 
Knoxville, Tenn., August 10, 1965. 
Hon. EDWARD LONG, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR LOnc: I have noted with 
a great deal of satisfaction the exposures 
which you have made of the practices of the 
Internal Revenue Service with respect to 
bugging conferences and the use of two-way 
mirrors. 

I have considerable practice in the U.S. 
Tax Court, and on tax cases, and I wonder 
just how many of the conferences which I 
have attended have been bugged. I have 
noticed in the past that in these conferences 
where I would have the taxpayer with me, 
and an auditor, the representative of the 
appellate division would have to leave the 
room several times, on the pretense of being 
called to another office on urgent business. 
I suppose during this time our conversations 
were bugged. 

I hope that you will continue with your 
extremely worthwhile project in 
this type of clandestine activities on the part 
of our own Government employees. I think 
it is a shame that a Government bureaucrat 
would do a thing like this. 

If you like, you may print this letter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

With kind regard, I am 

Sincerely, 
W.E. BADGETT. 


VFW SUPPORTS COLD WAR 
GI BILL (S. 9) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with the recent mandate expressed by 
this body in passage of the cold war GI 
education bill by a vote of 69 to 17, the 
pressing need for enactment of a bill 
which will apply to all veterans of the 
cold war battle for freedom with honor 
has received broad recognition. At the 
recent national convention of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars in Chicago, Ill., 
which ended August 20, 1965, the mem- 
bership of that outstanding veterans or- 
ganization adopted a resolution which 
supports the provisions of S. 9. I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution, 
being resolution No. 624, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 264 on WARTIME BENEFITS 
(Adopted at the 66th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 

United States held at Chicago, II., Aug. 

13 through Aug. 20, 1965) 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has solemnly proclaimed “this is war“; and 

Whereas our Armed Forces are being greatly 
increased in size, which has resulted in a 
large increase in the draft; and 

Whereas our troops in South Vietnam are 
suffering death and wounds and exposure 
to other hazards of war; and 

Whereas U.S. fighting men have been dying 
in Santo Domingo; and 
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Whereas our fighting men in the United 
States and throughout the world are man- 
ning the ramparts of freedom against Com- 
munist aggression which is based upon a 
global strategy; and 

Whereas the war against Communist ag- 
gression must continue to be fought on a 
worldwide basis with our Armed Forces ready 
for combat wherever they may be stationed 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas our servicemen who are so en- 
gaged in the defense of the United States and 
the free world are not hesitating to make 
the supreme sacrifice because the United 
States is not technically at war with the 
forces of aggression; and 

Whereas it is unfair to deprive our fight- 
ing men of wartime benefits in the war they 
are now fighting merely because of the ab- 
sence of a technical declaration of war: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the 66th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we fully support full 
wartime veterans’ rights and benefits for all 
members of our armed services who serve on 
active duty in our protracted struggle against 
Communist aggression. 


EARL M. FINCH, THE MAN FROM 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, August 26, 1965, many of us 
were shocked and deeply saddened to 
learn of the passing of our dear friend, 
Earl M. Finch, the man from Missis- 
sippi. 

Twenty-two and a half years ago, a 
large contingent of brown-skinned Amer- 
icans from the several islands of Hawaii 
and the various Japanese relocation 
camps throughout the United States ar- 
rived at Camp Shelby, Miss., to begin 
their training as a combat infantry unit. 

I still remember that morning, young 
and lonesome, and nearly 5,000 miles 
away from home. The welcoming party 
consisted of the traditional Army band 
and a small group of officers from the 
camp. It was a cold and sad welcome. 
Many of the men had just left their loved 
ones behind barbed wires—the Ameri- 
can concentration camps in the West 
and the Midwest. Many had traveled 
the length of our country to get to Camp 
Shelby with the epithet, “dirty Jap” still 
ringing in their ears. 

However, some of us noticed in the 
background a rather young prematurely 
balding man doffing his hat to bid us wel- 
come. Little did we know that soon this 
man was to become the one-man USO to 
the 442d Infantry Regimental Combat 
Team—the combat team made up of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry. His 
warm hospitality came to be a legend 
to the men of the 442d in Mississippi, and 
to their relatives and friends from Hawaii 
to California and to the east coast. His 
country farmhouse in Mississippi became 
the weekend gathering place for hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of our men. His 
late mother, Mama“ Finch, became the 
favorite pinup for the men of the 442d. 

As I look back to those days, I can 
recall that Earl Finch was at times spat 
upon and ridiculed by his own neighbors 
for the friendship and help extended 
these strange brown-skinned men en- 
camped in the red clay of Mississippi. 

After the war, Earl Finch moved to 
Hawaii to be with his friends, now the 
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battle-hardened veterans of the 442d, 
who had met, and bested, crack elements 
of the Nazi wehrmacht from Anzio to 
Salerno, from the Rapido River to Rome. 
In Hawaii, he continued to befriend and 
to help the returning veterans. In 
grateful acknowledgement of his work, 
he was invited to become the first honor- 
ary member of the 442d Veterans Club. 

Earl Finch took up where he left off 
in Mississippi. He entered into the com- 
munity life of the islands. He joined 
with the veterans in helping them to se- 
cure a better economic life. He came to 
identify with the veterans in their prob- 
lems of civilian readjustment where he 
was not able to join with them on the 
bloody beaches of Italy and the mourn- 
ful hills of Cassino. 

Last Thursday he died, much, much 
too early, in his adopted home in Hawaii. 

Today, as we read of racial strife— 
demonstrations, riots, and violence—I 
cannot help but think of this man from 
Mississippi, Earl M. Finch, who began 
his one-man civil rights movement in 
Hattiesburg, in the very heart of Mis- 
sissippi. He personally practiced his be- 
lief in human brotherhood without fan- 
fare, without violence and without dem- 
onstrations, but his campaign was 
eminently successful. Despite our ex- 
posure to irrational prejudice and big- 
otry, despite the overt barbs of discrim- 
ination directed against us, because of 
the efforts primarily of this one man, we 
all came to know the real meaning of 
good will to all men. We shall long 
remember Earl M. Finch and be eter- 
nally grateful to him for his message 
of brotherly love and personal respon- 
sibility. 


THE WATER SHORTAGE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this is the 
year that America has become conscious 
of the impending water shortage that 
faces us. Warnings have been issued 
many times in the past and parts of our 
Nation have been afflicted by drought, 
therefore, some have called for an ac- 
celerated effort to remedy this condition. 
But this year drought has reached into 
an area of our country that has not be- 
fore been affected as severely as we now 
are stricken, and at last there is a gen- 
eral consciousness of the need in this 
country for long-range planning and an 
awareness that vast amounts of addi- 
tional fresh clear water are needed. 

Tom Mahoney has written an excel- 
lent and rather inclusive article on this 
subject under the title, “One Hundred 
Billion Dollars for Fresh Water,” which 
was published in the American Legion 
magazine for September 1965. In the 
hope that people will read the article 
and, especially, that my colleagues in the 
Congress will become conscious of the 
needs, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

NINETY-NINE BILLION DOLLARS FOR FRESH 
WATER? 
(By Tom Mahoney) 

The United States, Canada, and Mexico are 

giving serious consideration to a giant fresh 
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water project. Its cost could exceed $100 
billion. It could take 20 years to build. Its 
dams, streams, lakes, tunnels, and pumping 
stations would stretch south from the 
reaches of the Arctic to northwestern Mexi- 
co—and east as far as the Great Lakes. Its 
name is NAWAPA, standing for North Ameri- 
can Water and Power Alliance. Of the many 
huge water impoundments foreseen in the 
NAWAPA scheme to catch and hold diverted 
Arctic runoff and surplus rains of the North- 
west, the largest would be a 500-mile-long 
lake in the Rocky Mountain Trench, mostly 
in Canada. 

Nothing highlights the growing importance 
of the world’s fresh water situation quite 
so much as the seriousness with which this 
imagination-staggering project is being 
taken. Nor can it be seen in perspective with- 
out a summary of where we stand today with 
respect to the water dilemma. 

Throughout the world, the chief problems 
are (1) too much water, (2) too little water, 
(3) polluted water and (4) the growth of 
human demands for water beyond the per- 
fectly normal and once satisfactory supply. 
Of these, too little water is most in the 
public eye in the United States this summer. 
Water, where it is needed, when it is needed, 
that is pure enough to drink and cheap 
enough to use in agriculture and industry, is 
one of the world’s most feverishly sought re- 
sources. New York and more than 1,000 
other American communities in recent 
months have had to restrict water usage to 
stretch the supply to meet the demand. The 
Northeast and some other parts of the coun- 
try in the past 4 years have had the worst 
drought in 80 years. 

Unless there’s a heavy fall of rain in the 
Northeast between the writing and the print- 
ing of these words, the New York metropoli- 
tan area, though most of it is lush green to 
the eye, will be in the midst of its worst 
drought in history in terms of the human 
demand for water. A New Jersey dairy re- 
cently offered its milk customers artesian 
well water at more than 16 cents a quart. 
Levels of the great Lakes continue low. 
Even in usually wet Florida, scant rainfall 
and a flood control project have combined 
to threaten wildlife and vegetation in Ever- 
glades National Park. Right now, a thou- 
sand of our cities propably aren’t prepared 
to combat a major conflagration on a hot 
summer day without severe water curtail- 
ment. 

Our population is growing rapidly and we 
use more water per capita than ever before. 
At an average cost to householders of only 
50 cents per 1,000 gallons, or about 3 cents 
per day person per person, it is one of the 
world’s greatest bargains. Rainfall and 
snowfall have not increased, but the demand 
for water in the United States is now five 
to eight times as great as it was in 1900. 
Between now and 1980, if current popula- 
tion and economic growth continue, it will 
double. 

Only the Pacific Northwest, many experts 
agree, now has both the abundance of water 
and the facilities to meet such an increase. 
This does not mean that other parts of the 
country will “run out of water,” but it will 
require them to deal, one way or another, 
with a problem, which, in the words of a 
Senate committee, “will grow steadily worse 
until it reaches alarming proportions in the 
years 1980 and 2000.” 

The average American citizen may be stag- 
gered at how much water consumption is 
chargeable to him each day. What he con- 
sumes in his home is only a fraction of what 
is chargeable to him as the consumer, in 
terms of water used by farmers and in- 
dustry to produce the products that end with 


1See “Low Water on the Lakes” by John 
E. Euller, the American Legion magazine, 
February 1965. 
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him. Even the smallest estimate of daily 
water use per person is well over 1,000 gal- 
lons a day, of which 60 gallons or so actually 
run through his faucets. Other estimates 
are more than twice that. 

According to a calculation of the National 
Water Institute, the average American now 
“uses” in some way 2,675 gallons of water 
every day. Only about two of this 
goes down his throat in drink and food. All 
food contains water. Lean meat is 50 per- 
cent water. Watermelons, oranges, and other 
watery fruits are as much as 95 percent 
water. But beside the water he ingests, the 
average American 58 more gallons 
a day at home. Every minute a shower runs, 
five gallons are used. Every flush of the 
tollet requires 5 to 7 gallons. We use 5 gal- 
lons daily to wash, shave, and brush our 
teeth. A load of home laundry needs 27 gal- 
lons of water for three cycles, suds, and 
rinses. Air conditioners, automatic dish- 
washers, and garbage disposals add to the 
water demand. 

Meanwhile, farmers somewhere are using 
766 gallons of water per consumer daily, 
growing food. Others are using 849 gallons 
to make electric power and industrial prod- 
ucts for each of us every day. Beef cattle 
drink about 12 gallons of water daily; milk 
cows, 20 gallons; hogs, 3; sheep, 2; chickens, 
a pint a chicken. It takes 375 gallons of 
water to grow wheat for a pound of flour. It 
takes 18 gallons of water to brew a gallon 
of beer, 236 gallons of water to refine a gal- 
lon of alcohol, and more than 20,000 gallons 
of water to produce a ton of steel. A quality 
paper mill producing 600 tons of paper a day 
requires 40 million gallons of water daily. 
The availability of water is a prime con- 
sideration today in the locating of new in- 
dustrial plants. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
this year came up with a different set of 
figures for the average daily per capita use 
of water. These list 65 gallons a day for 
the home, 500 for food growing, and only 470 
gallons for industry, the last divided 300 for 
fuel-electric power, and 170 for manufactur- 
ing. These total 1,035 gallons a day. A re- 
cent book calculates it at 1,660 gallons, Such 
differences are not surprising. Water 
pumped by utilities is measured accurately, 
but nearly everything else involves estimates. 
There are also more than 10 million private 
water , most of them suburban or 
farm families pumping from a single well, 
but also including sizable industrial opera- 
tions. There is also a question of the mean- 
ing of “use” in industry. Some production 
processes consume water, others dirty or 
pollute it, and still others change it no more 
than water is changed by boiling an egg in 
it. The same water may be “used” many 
times and often is. 

But whether our daily average per capita 
use is 1,035, 1,660 or 2,675 gallons, it is a lot 
of water. Where does it come from? The 
average U.S. nationwide 30 inches fall of rain 
and snow a year drops an average of 22,000 
gallons of water a day for every American. 
More than two-thirds of this goes back to the 
skies through transpiration of plants and 
evaporation. The U.S. Geological Survey 
calculates that only 6,000 gallons per person 
per day flow into streams and water-bear- 
ing strata and become available for use. 
Allowing for floods, untrapped runoff, and 
other variables, the Department of Commerce 
calculates that only a third of this—2,000 
gallons—will be available most of the year. 
This figure is close to what the above cal- 
culations say we are now using. 

Water problems are even more serious 
abroad. In the Middle East, Israel is on 
the brink of war with the United Arab Re- 
public over the headwaters of the Jordan 
River. Israelis their reservoir above 
the Sea of Galilee like Fort Knox and have 
shelled bulldozers working on Arab water 
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projects near the frontier. In India, lack of 
water and contaminated water kill more peo- 
ple than tuberculosis and cancer combined. 
In New Delhi, some hospitals haven't had 
enough water to sterilize surgical instru- 
ments. The World Health Organization esti- 
mates that every year 500 million people 
suffer from disabling diseases associated with 
unsafe water supplies and that diarrheal dis- 
epses caused by poor water kill 5 million 
infants. Water has to be barged to the 
Greek Islands and some of our own Virgin 
Islands. In some places over the world, 
street vendors sell water of doubtful quality 
at high prices. 

“Anybody who can solve the problem of 
water,” said the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, “will be worthy of two Nobel Prizes— 
one for peace and one for science.” 

Most notable of the many who are at- 
tempting to do so is President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. He documented his interest in a 
foreword to a book by the late Senator Robert 
8. Kerr, of Oklahoma, saying: “I am keenly 
aware that water management is our No. 1 
economic problem. As a Texas rancher, I 
have learned the hard way about the trials 
of flood and drought * + +” 

Throughout the Nation we will spend 
about $10 billion on research and develop- 
ment of water resources next year, of which 
the Federal Government’s share will be up 
from 61.2 to $1.9 billion. Programs endorsed 
by the President and backed by Congress 
(1) stepping up the Department 
of the Interior’s program to desalt sea water, 
initiated under President Eisenhower and 
including efforts to develop desalination eco- 
nomically with atomic energy; (2) stepped 
up Federal measures to prevent pollution, 
including increased Federal aid for municipal 
waste treatment facilities; and (3) increases 
in Federal funds for the Committee on Water 
Resources Research of the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology. 

Other US. agencies that will share in 
water control and development projects next 
year include: The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; the National Science Foundation; the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; and the Cabinet 
Departments of Agriculture; Commerce; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and De- 
fense. The Army Corps of Engineers, inci- 
dentally, has been dealing with water prob- 
lems longer than any other Government 
agency. President James Monroe turned to 
this agency for a survey of the Ohio River 
in 1820 when West Point was the only school 
teaching engineering in the country. While 
the flooded Mississippi spread ruin last 
spring, six great dams built by the Corps of 
Engineers checked and conserved the water 
of the swollen Missouri River. 

On the worldwide level, the United States 
is taking part in the International Hydro- 
logical Decade. Hydrology is the science of 
water on land. The Decade is a 10-year pro- 
gram during which the scientists of some 60 
nations will study all aspects of water under 
the sponsorship of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. The world’s water supply will be 
mapped more accurately than ever before. 
There will be expeditions to measure the 
melting rates of glaciers, and to see what 
happens to the runoff water. Taking part 
will be the World Health Organization, the 
World Meteorological Organization, the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, and the 
International Council of Scientific Unions. 
By extending the studies, which began this 
year, over a whole decade, participants be- 
lieve they can provide reliable data for large- 
scale projects to meet the needs of 1975. 
These already are being proposed. 

How can we increase our fresh water sup- 
ply? Remedies fall into three categories: 
(1) reducing our need for water; (2) mak- 
ing more efficient use of our present water 
supply; (3) finding new sources of water, 
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of which the NAWAPA project, which we'll 
take up last, is one of the most dramatic 
exam 

The individual householder isn't apt to be 
willing or able to reduce his direct use of 
water except on an emergency basis. But 
industry has made considerable progress in 
this direction in recent years. 

Many companies have found it economical 
and efficient, as well as good community rela- 
tions, to clear their water of pollutants so it 
can be used over and over. A 1949 National 
Association of Manufacturers’ survey found 
only 18 percent of 3,000 reporting companies 
with facilities for treating their wastes. Ten 
years later, 69 percent had facilities. In 1948, 
eight States formed the Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Commission. Less than i 
percent of the 34% million people living along 
the Ohio and only 38 percent of the sewered 
population in its basin were served by sewage 
treatment plants. Treatment plants now 
serve 90 percent of the sewered population 
in the Ohio Valley, and four-fifths of the 
industrial establishments there have waste 
control and treatment facilities. There are 
now many other interstate commissions. 

The chemical industry spends more than 
$100 million a year on water pollution con- 
trol. Companies like American Cyanamid, 
Du Pont, Dow, and Ciba Corp. not only have 
outstanding antipollution records, but are 
showing others how to do likewise. Du Pont 
even imported four alligators to deal with 
nutria (a muskrat-like rodent) sabotaging 
pond walls and canal banks at its plant in 
Victoria, Tex. The Weyerhaeuser Co. has an 
outstanding antipollution record. So has 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co. But many 
other companies and at least 1,500 commu- 
nities continue to dump untreated wastes 
into streams, creating health hazards to 
humans and killing fish—184 million of 
them in 1964, according to the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

Much water can be conserved by curbing 
evaporation, which, for example, takes 7 
feet of water a year off Lake Mead behind 
Hoover Dam in Nevada. A thin chemical 
film only one molecule thick has been found 
to curb evaporation from 9 percent to 63 
percent in experiments at Eagle Pass, Tex.; 
Lake Cachuma, Calif.; Lake Hefner, Okla.; 
Sahuaro Lake, Ariz; and in Australia and 
Nairobi, Africa. Winds, however, sometimes 
disrupt the film. 

Other projects of the Hydrological Decade 
include discovery of huge underground reser- 
voirs where water can be stored away from 
the heat of the sun, and elimination by 
chemicals of water-consuming weeds, another 
possible means of conserving water. 

As to finding new sources of water, we 
have NAWAPA, desalination of sea water, 
cloud seeding, and the suggestion that big 
icebergs be towed from the Antarctic to Cali- 
fornia. A Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy man is almost alone in favoring the 
last. Making rain by seeding clouds with 
chemicals dropped from airplanes has fewer 
advocates now than it did before New York 
City amassed lawsuits totaling $1.25 million 
from farmers and resort operators after 1950 
efforts. Most cloud seeding to date has been 
with silver iodide and dry ice, but recent re- 
search sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation at the University of Chicago and 
the University of Wisconsin indicate that less 
costly urea, a chemical commonly used for 
fertilizer, also can trigger snow or rain from 
water-laden clouds. At present, seeding re- 
quires moist clouds that might produce rain 
anyway. 

Desalination of sea water, which is about 
97 percent of the earth’s water, is old but has 
advanced further since World War II than in 
all the previous centuries. Julius Caesar is 
said to have obtained a little fresh water for 
his troops by using the sun to evaporate sea 
water and recapturing the vapor. Ships have 
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had desalting equipment since the 14th cen- 
tury and our nuclear aircraft carrier Enter- 
prise has four distillation units that produce 
280,000 gallons of fresh water daily. The new 
liner France has four units with a similar 
capacity. Our airmen flying over the oceans 
carry ME-2 sea water desalter kits that will 
take enough salt out of a little water to save 
their lives if they are forced down. 

Only in recent years, however, have there 
been sizable desalting plants on land. Three 
built by Westinghouse Electric Corp. free our 
forces at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, from the 
pipeline whims of Fidel Castro. More than 
100 shore-edge desalting plants around the 
world are producing daily around 50 million 
gallons of water pure enough to drink. They 
produce it, however, at a cost much greater 
than natural water in the United States, and 
for desalted sea water to be used inland, 
transportation would add to its cost. 

Its price has been brought down, however, 
from $4 to $1 per 1,000 gallons for optimum 
operations since 1952, when the Department 
of Interior’s Office of Saline Water, working 
with more than 100 companies, began to test 
various alternative processes and underwrote 
construction of desalting plants at Freeport, 
Tex.; Wrightsville, N.C.; Roswell, N. Mex.; 
Webster, S. Dak.; and elsewhere. Solar 
evaporation has been tested near Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and freezing processes at Cornell 
University and elsewhere. , Calif., 
and Buckeye, Ariz., now meet all their modest 
needs by treatment of the brackish local 
water. 

As research continues and atomic power is 
explored, sea water costs probably will drop 
further, though not in the near future, 
There is no question, however, of the practi- 
cality of desalination for arid areas overseas. 
Big desalination plants now serve Aruba in 
the West Indies and Kuwait in the Middle 
East. The abundant oil at Kuwait fires a 
plant obtaining 5 million gallons of fresh 
water a day from the Persian Gulf. 

Israel, which now has three small desalina- 
tion plants, is planning to build one 75 to 100 
times larger than any in the world. It will 
cost $200 million, of which President John- 
son has agreed that the United States will 
supply $50 million. It will use nuclear power 
simultaneously to generate electricity and to 
desalt sea water. A similar plant is being 
urged for Los Angeles. New York State plans 
a $4.7 million nuclear power and desalting 
plant on Long Island Sound in Suffolk 
County to be built by 1968. 

But of all the single projects now envi- 
sioned, NAWAPA is one of the boldest and 
most promising for at least 33 of our States, 
central and western Canada, and northwest- 
ern Mexico. It was conceived by Ralph M. 
Parsons, a Navy veteran of World War I and 
head of the big Los Angeles engineering and 
construction firm bearing his name. Par- 
sons proposes bringing south water now going 
to waste in Alaska, Canada, and the North- 
west United States—by a series of enormous 
artificial lakes, dams, tunnels and canals. 
There would be a connection through Can- 
ada to the Great Lakes and water provided to 
help maintain their levels. Some 20 years 
and $100 billion, about the cost of our moon 
program, would be required for NAWAPA. 

Though it is the biggest construction 
project ever proposed, NAWAPA involves no 
new technology, nothing that is untried. The 
dams, reservoirs, tunnels, canals, and power- 
generating plants are the same sort that 
Ralph Parsons, Henry Kaiser, and other big 
contractors have been building. There sim- 
ply will be more of them. The largest dam 
envisioned would be at Chitina on Alaska’s 
Copper River, rising some 600 to 800 feet 
above the stream bed. 

NAWAPA’s bold sweep can best be studied 
on a map. The headwaters of the Yukon 
and Tanana Rivers would be dammed, also 
the upper reaches of the Fraser, Columbia, 
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and Kootenay Rivers. The immense amount 
of water to be stored in the Rocky Mountain 
Trench in a lake 500 miles long, would be ad- 
jacent to Banff and Jasper National Parks. 
The trench is an area of mountain gran- 
deur whose artificial inland sea would pro- 
duce scenic and recreation benefits as well as 
power and water. 

Proponents say the project will conserve 
enough water to irrigate 86,300 square miles. 
In delivering 20 million acre-feet of water to 
Mexico, the plan would enable that country 
alone to develop eight times as much new ir- 
rigable land as the Aswan High Dam will give 
Egypt. 

It would not interfere with present Colum- 
bia and Colorado River projects except to 
make more water available for them. Even- 
tually it would provide a navigable waterway 
from Vancouver on the Pacific to Lake Supe- 
rior. This canal also would deliver irriga- 
tion water to the northern plains from Al- 
berta to South Dakota and increase the flow 
through the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system. 

This gigantic project is proposed by a prac- 
tical as well as imaginative engineer with an 
adventurous background. A native of Long 
Island, N.Y., Parsons was graduated from 
Pratt Institute’s School of Engineering in 
Brooklyn in 1916 and joined the Navy as 
landsman for a machinist’s mate. He was 
mustered out in 1921 as lieutenant (junior 
grade) and appointed aeronautical engineer 
under civil service and assigned to complete 
the Aeronautical Engine Testing Laboratory 
at the naval aircraft factory in Philadelphia. 

In 1924, he was ed to the Shenan- 
doah, first American-built dirigible. While 
aboard her on a test flight 800 miles off 
Massachusetts, he stepped off the 8-inch cat- 
walk and fell through the exterior covering 
of the ship. By grasping the edge of the 
catwalk he was able to save himself from 
plunging into the sea. “His fingerprints are 
still visible on the hardened duraluminum 
frame,” reported a magazine writer aboard 
the craft. “It was the closest call I ever 
had,” recalls Parsons. He was not aboard 
when the Shenandoah ended her career in an 
Ohio crash the next year. 

After extensive experience in the engineer- 
ing and construction of petroleum refineries, 
he formed his own company in Chicago. He 
moved this to Los Angeles in 1937 to become 
the engineering nucleus of the Bechtel-Mc- 
Cone-Parsons Corp., of which he was vice 
president and director of engineering. Dur- 
ing World War II he directed big ship build- 
ing, oil refining, and power and industrial 
projects for the War and Navy Departments, 
the Maritime Commission and the Defense 
Plant Corp. 

After the war, the Ralph M. Parsons Co. 
was reconstituted and it has since construct- 
ed huge projects in a score of countries. Its 
Government work has included design and 
construction supervision of guided missile 
and space facilities (Minuteman, Titan, 
Nike-Zeus, and others) and civil works cov- 
ering ground-water development, water 
transmission and distillation, including a 
desalting plant at San Diego, dams, canals, 
and irrigation. 

In Los Angeles, Parsons became acquainted 
with the farsighted ideas of Donald McCord 
Baker, a California engineer who was one 
of the world’s greatest authorities on water. 
During his long career, Baker served as a 
consultant to the Los Angeles Flood Control 
District, the National Resources Planning 
Board, Colorado River Board of California 
and many other bodies. He conceived the 
idea of a continental water conservation 
plan and turned it over to the Parsons or- 
ganization before his death in 1960. The 
latter spent 5 years in research on it and 
produced NAWAPA. 

Digested excerpts from an excellent de- 
scription of NAWAPA given on the Senate 
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floor by Alaska’s Senator Ernest GRUENING on 
July 1 are worth quoting here: 

“In Alaska, the Yukon Territory and Brit- 
ish Columbia, tremendous quantities of fresh 
water flow unused to the sea * . Use of 
a fifth of this could transform the water pic- 
ture of large areas of Canada and at least 25 
States * * Keystone of the concept is the 
900-mile-long Rocky Mountain Trench in 
Canada (altitude 3,000 feet) * * *. A series 
of dams and power stations will provide the 
energy to pump the Arctic’s fresh water up 
into the trench. From the trench reservoir, 
it would be pumped to a reservoir in the Saw- 
tooth Mountains. From there, water would 
flow south by gravity via lined canals and 
tunnels, passing the Sawtooth Mountain 
barrier through a tunnel 80 feet in diameter 
and 50 miles long. Water for irrigation, 
power, recreational facilities, and other uses 
would flow by gravity for distribution to east- 
ern Oregon, Utah, Nevada, California, Arj- 
zona, New Mexico, and northern Mexico. On 
the east slope of the Rockies water would 
be pumped into the Canadian and Purga- 
toire Rivers for distribution east of the Con- 
tinental Divide, to be drawn on by New Mex- 
ico, Texas, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma. The Peace River Reservoir out- 
flow, and diversions from streams on the east 
slope of the Rockies, could supply the Cana- 
dian-Great Lakes Canal. In excess of 40 
million acre-feet per year would reach Lake 
Superior and provide for irrigation and other 
water demands of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and western Ontario. This part 
of the system would also yield considerable 
power. 

“The NAWAPA concept includes a seaway 
between Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay via 
the Nelson River. Another seaway would 
connect Georgian Bay with James Bay. A 
navigation canal would connect the ore fields 
of Labrador and Quebec with the Great 
Lakes. These would provide Canada with 
cheap ship and barge transport, opening its 
iron ore, coal, potash, sulfur, forestry, and 
agricultural resources to extensive develop- 
ment. The waterways would also contribute 
to the economic welfare of Ontario and Que- 
bec, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York— 
all associated with the Great Lakes. 

“Branching off from the Canadian-Great 
Lakes Canal, another canal, large enough for 
barges, would connect with the Missouri and 
Minnesota river systems to serve the needs 
of Montana, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa. This concept 
offers means of solving problems otherwise 
insoluble. It will alleviate falling levels and 
pollution of the Great Lakes and augment 
the power potential of the Niagara and St. 
Lawrence Rivers. Good quality water in bulk 
could be supplied the States now using 
Colorado River water, which is excessively 
high in minerals in its lower area. The 
excess salinity of Colorado River water de- 
livered to Mexico under treaty would be 
reduced, removing a periodic source of inter- 
national friction, To create NAWAPA it 
would be necessary only to do what we have 
done many times before, but on a much 
grander scale.” 

NAWAPA would create tens of thousands of 
jobs. It would directly benefit scores of 
industries. It would require $5 billion in 
construction equipment and tools, 100,000 
tons of copper and aluminum, 30 million tons 
of steel, and $25 billion in labor. It is cal- 
culated to provide western North America 
with adequate water for the next 100 years. 

But there are many obstacles. Premier 
W. A. C. Bennett of British Columbia is 
against exporting water to the United States. 
Some fear ruin for the Columbia River sal- 
mon industry. In a letter to the magazine 
Science, which has lauded the project, a 
Canadian wrote: “May we suggest instead 
that it would be more logical for the people 
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to move where the water is? * * * We would 
be glad to welcome you to our invigorating 
climate. Please bring your industries with 
you.” 

But if we can negotiate with anybody, we 
should be able to do so with Canada and 
Mexico. Senator Frank Moss of Utah, chair- 
man of a Senate subcommittee that has 
made a preliminary study of NAWAPA, feels 
it may rank in importance with the Louisiana 
Purchase in the development of the West. 
“It is not only completely feasible,” he says. 
“it is almost inevitable.” 


ADLAI STEVENSON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the time the Senate was in session when 
there were many eulogies of the late 
Adlai Stevenson, I had intended to in- 
troduce into the Recorp at that time 
what I believe to be one of the best state- 
ments I have ever read regarding Mr. 
Stevenson, what he stood for, what he 
had done, and his great loss to the coun- 
try and the world, which was written 
by Dr. Urban Whitaker. 

At the time, I had to obtain the ad- 
dress from Dr. Whitaker, because the 
copy I had was mislaid in my office. 

Mr. President, if it is still timely— 
and I will check on this—I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
orD this statement by Dr. Whitaker on 
the death of Mr. Stevenson, and ask also 
that it be placed in the book, or the bro- 
chure which will be made of a collection 
of the statements made in the Senate on 
the death of Adlai Stevenson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the statement 
referred to by the Senator from Wash- 
ington can be printed in the Recorp to- 
day, and if publication has not already 
been made, it can also be included in the 
book. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Chair, 
and make the request. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

Apiar Was A POET 
(Eulogy by Urban Whitaker, delivered at 
memorial services, First Unitarian Church, 

San Francisco, July 25, 1965) 

Yesterday we were overcome by our grief. 
He had gone. We were in pain. Once again 
we couldn't understand death. Something 
precious had been stolen from us. We re- 
sisted. We suffered. We wept. 

Today we are in mourning. We seek by 
eulogy of his virtues to ease our own pain. 
We carve out for him an honored place in 
history. We praise him. We weep quietly 
to ourselves. 

Tomorrow we can rejoice—not alone that 
we were honored to know him or that his 
gifts to us were uncountable, but because 
the greatest of these was the poetry of his 
spirit. We will come t cherish the knowl- 
edge that Adlai Stevenson has not, could 
not, pass through the gates to eternity except 
through us. With our lives we will extend 
his service, project his virtues, keep vibrant 
his call to action. 

This sweet, continuing triumph is possible 
because he was not only a brilliant states- 
man, not only an eloquent orator, not only 
a witty raconteur, not only a delightful 
human being but, and above all, a poet— 
a poet whose courage and inspiration will 
conquer more worlds, and more worlds, and 
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more worlds until there are no worlds left 
to conquer. 

We are permitted to describe his lifetime 
and his continued presence among us as 
poetry. For the dictionary tells us: that is 
poetry which is something like poetry in 
quality and emotional effect. He didn’t 
think of that way. Indeed at a 
dinner honoring Robert Frost in 1962 he 
said: 

“Poets from Vergil and Dante to Frost 
himself have paid tribute to statesmen in 
their own stock and trade. But what is to be 
done when the roles are reversed? What can 
I, a dealer in international politics, do for 
our renowned poetic guest? What is my 
stock in trade? Perhaps I can make him a 
present of a problem—such as the cold war; 
or disarmament; or the rule of law * * +” 

Then Adlai Stevenson, the dealer in inter- 
national politics, eulogizing Robert Frost, the 
poet. displayed his own poetic stature with 
these words: 

“Humor—and beauty—do not alone make 
a bard. He begins in delight. He ends in 

Adlai Stevenson drew his word picture of 
the poet's wisdom this way: 

“His wisdom does not shirk the risk of 
suffering and injustice and disaster. It 
measures it. Indeed, not many poets have 
expressed anguish more directly. 

“It is just because there is no naive opti- 
mism, and the abyss is recognized for what 
it is—the possibility of ultimate despair— 
that Robert Frost's constant extolling of a 
quiet, unsensational but dogged courage is 
more than a conventional theme. It is an 
inspiration and a force.” 

Completing his eulogy, the politician told 
us why we need poets and, in so doing, told 
us why and how we now need his own 
poetry. He said: 

“I, for one, do not believe that these are 
days of halcyon weather for America or the 
world. We need poets who help us to gird 
ourselves for endurance, and who walk with 
us on dark roads where the end is not in 
sight. We have promises to keep—promises 
of steadfastness, dedication and vision, And 
there are miles to go before we can rest from 
these promises. “We need a poet to remind 
us of the weight of our destiny.“ 

His tribute to Frost is a fitting tribute to 
Adlai Stevenson himself. The world com- 
munity needs its political bard. And we 
are fortunate that in this sense Adlai Steven- 
son is an everlasting inspiration and a 
permanent force. 

His words carry his spirit. His spirit re- 
minds us of that which is noble within, His 
poetic force couples our instincts to be noble 
with the insights which define our deepest 
difficulties. His scope was unbounded; the 
beauty of his words surpassed only by their 
truth. 

We will need his service for as long as we 
need help to gird us for endurance, for as 
long as we need help to keep our promises, 
for as long as we need to be reminded of the 
weight of our destiny. His wisdom is both 
wide and deep. 

Of economic conditions in his own home- 
land he said “the desperately poor are not 
floated off the bottom of society by any rising 
tide of general prosperity.” 

Of America at midcentury he said: 

“While a free society may have slumbered 
for a little and rested and drawn breath, 
it is ready again for great purposes and great 
tasks, and its creative imagination, rearoused 
and refreshed, is equal to all the crises and 
challenges of our perilous days.” 

Of his friend Eleanor Roosevelt he said: 

“She would rather light candles than curse 
the darkness, and her glow has warmed the 
world.” 

Of his friend Dag Hammarskjold he said: 

“Today, with the soft touch of autumn on 
the Swedish landscape, we have felt sorrow 
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and joy in abounding measure—the sorrow 
of our loss and the joy of the eternal, ever- 
lasting spirit.” 

Of the United Nations he said: 

“The architects of peace met in San Fran- 
cisco to complete the design of a new dwell- 
ing house for the family of man. 

“It was a beginning. It was the morn- 
ing fresh with the hope of a new day. 

“Let none of us mock its weaknesses, for 
when we do we are mocking ourselves.” 

Adlai Stevenson was our optimistic bard. 
He said: 

“I am profoundly convinced that we have 
turned some dangerous corners in history, 
emerged from some blind alleys and set our 
feet once more on roads which can lead us 
away from stagnation and despair.” 

Just a little over a year ago he was so de- 
lighted by a performance of the San Fran- 
cisco boys’ chorus that he asked if he might 
use as the title for his own remarks, the 
first line of their anthem: Now our hope is 
rising, rising +" It is a Stevenson 
theme. 

But his optimism was based on what, to 
him, was the certainty that the good would 
win the ultimate triumph. He described the 
United Nations General Assembly: 

“In an open forum, over a period of time, 
ideology becomes transparent, dogma wears 
thin and becomes tiresome, and the myth 
of the magical solution evaporates slowly in 
the free air of the marketplace of ideas.“ 

Adlai Stevenson was a dreamer, he said: 

“In a world where vision and decisions 
determine resources, and resources no longer 
limit vision, it is the boldest dreamers wo 
will move to the vanguard of mankind.” 

But his dreams were practical dreams and 
his eloquence argued that indeed only the 
dreamers can be the builders of the new 
world. He said: 

“We face the strange and stirring truth 
that our dreams are turning into our neces- 
sities. Now that reality is catching up with 
our dreaming, are you, above all, you the 
young—afraid to dream?” 

Thus is Adlai Stevenson our bard. Thus 
is it his destiny to remain with us through- 
out the journey. Thus is it our fortune 
to be stimulated by his continuing chal- 
lenge and his eternal inspiration. 

To such a man we cannot, we dare not, 
pay final respects. For to dismiss him from 
service now or to allow his image to dim 
with time would be to court the deadliest 
perils. It is better that we make now only 
an interim accounting of his goodness. We 
can be sure that the poetry of his greatness 
will multiply with time. For all around the 
earth people, common and uncommon, are 
contemplating at his death, the life of Adlai 
Stevenson, and concluding that there is no 
way to pay him true respect but to con- 
tinue the service which his life and work 
continue to inspire. 

It will be our deeds of the next few dec- 
ades rather than our words of these last 
few days which will eulogize our political 
poet laureate. 

He has not suggested that our journey 
will be an easy one as we push toward what 
he described as a “new and decent world 
community with freedom as its political 
habit.” But he has urged us onward in the 
task. He has asked us in the words he chose 
as the title of his last book of speeches to 
be always “Looking Outward,” to be always 
aware of the larger community of mankind. 
He has said in the preface to that collec- 
tion: 

“These writings will not have been in vain 
if they sweep you with a wave of guarded 
enthusiasm for the United Nations.” 

We are our own assurance that his words 
will not be in vain. It seems almost easy— 
guided by his many testaments—to contem- 
plate difficult successes; to climb the rugged 
mountain. 
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Who can say in what person, at what time, 
in what place, in what way, the seeds of 
poetic inspiration will burst into the blooms 
of success. But who can deny that it will 
happen—through us, through our children, 
through our friends in every land. 

For the United Nations he lived. For the 
United Nations he died. For the United 
Nations his poetic presence will labor unto 
eternity. 

Adlai Stevenson said of Dag Hammarskjold 
that “his true memorial will be the great 
new institution in the family of man which 
it is our duty to build and to nourish.” We 
cannot say less or do less than that as the 
heirs of Adlai Stevenson, lately a resident 
of the United States and for always a citi- 
zen of the world community. 


GEMINI 5 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Hawaii join all Americans in 
saluting and rejoicing over the magnifi- 
cent success of Gemini 5 and the safe 
return of Astronauts Gordon Cooper and 
Charles Conrad. 

The 50th State has a special aloha for 
those two men who made the historic 
8-day, 120-orbit flight. It was in Ha- 
waii, at the University of Hawaii, that 
Astronaut Cooper received his college 
education and met and married Trudy 
Olson. He received an Army commis- 
sion while attending the University of 
Hawaii, then transferred his commission 
to the Air Force before being called up 
for extended active duty flight training 
in 1949. 

In April 1959, at the age of 31, Cooper 
was selected as one of seven Mercury 
astronauts. On May 16, 1963, he 
brought Mercury space capsule Faith 7 
down in the Pacific northwest of Oahu, 
and was given a rousing reception in 
Honolulu. 

In January this year Astronauts 
Cooper and Conrad visited Hawaii to 
inspect the volcanic regions of the island 
of Hawaii, said by some scientists to be 
more like the surface of the moon than 
any other accessible place on earth. 

The spectacular success of the entire 
Gemini 5 mission, the cool courage and 
skill of the astronauts, and the smooth 
functioning of all elements despite sev- 
eral technical difficulties, represent a tre- 
mendous tribute to this country’s lead- 
ership in the space effort. To all who 
participated in the historic mission, we 
owe heartfelt thanks and extend a well 
done accolade. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S BYRD FIGHTS 
WELFARE ABUSES 


Mr. SIMPSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, the work of Senator BYRD, of 
West Virginia, as chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
District of Columbia, was recently re- 
viewed by Jesse Helms, a commentator 
for WRAL-TV in Raleigh, N.C. Mr. 
Helms has expanded upon his television 
editorial in the current edition of Hu- 
man Events, a Washington, D.C., peri- 
odical. 

I call this article to the attention of 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


West Vircinia’s BYRD FIGHTS WELFARE 
ABUSES 
(By Jesse Helms, WRAL-TV commentator, 
Raleigh, N.C.) 

Back in 1958, the State of West Virginia 
sent to the U.S. Senate a gentleman named 
Rosert C. BYRD. There was general approval 
from the camp of political “liberals.” There 
were not a few jokes aiming barbs at the 
veteran Senator from Virginia, Harry BYRD, 
whom liberals despise like the devil hates 
holy water. There were cackles all around 
when they said, Now we've got our BYRD.” 
There was talk of the Senate havings BYRDS 
“not of a feather.” 

But there is today dismay in the liberal 
camp. Forsooth, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has turned out to be an independent 
liberal. Moreover, he is a prodigious worker 
who studies his positions before he takes 
them. He refuses to be bullied, and he does 
not take orders from the liberal establish- 
ment. 

The Senator’s independence and, if you 
please, his dedication have caused him to 
run afoul of many of the very people who 
7 years ago were so delighted to welcome him 
tothe Senate. Civil rights groups, supported 
by preachers and pressure groups, are hold- 
ing giant rallies to condemn Senator BYRD. 
He has been vilified, picketed, and black- 
guarded from one end of Washington to the 
other. One preacher, at a rally of 700 people, 
described Senator BYRD as a “a little man, 
hardhearted, hardheaded, biased, and seg- 
regation oriented.” 

We would, at this point, emphasize again 
that the preacher was talking not about con- 
servative Senator Harry Brno, of Virginia, 
but liberal Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, of West 
Virginia. 

And what is the cause of the West Vir- 
ginia Senator’s unpopularity with the wel- 
fare group and the liberal press? Why, it’s 
all very simple. For the past 4 years he has 
been conducting virtually a one-man cam- 
paign against the flagrant abuse of public 
welfare in the District of Columbia. 

He has cracked down on the distribution 
of welfare checks to people not eligible to 
receive money from the government. He has 
spoken out on the problem of illegitimate 
children. He has disrupted the playhouses 
of hundreds of women who entertain proces- 
sions of men in their bedrooms, and who 
then turn to the government for money to 
support the resulting offspring. 

Senator Byrp found it shocking, for ex- 
ample, to note that a group of 13 unwed 
mothers had given birth to a total of 130 
illegitimate children. Another group of 14 
women had a total of 126 illegitimate chil- 
dren. And there were another 18 women 
who had 144—12 dozen—illegitimate chil- 
dren. 

In the name of God, Senator BYRD said, 
this has got to stop. And he went about 
the business of setting up restraints. As a 
result of his efforts, investigations of wel- 
fare applicants became a requirement. This 
set the preachers, the civil rights organiza- 
tions, and other pressure groups afire. The 
liberal Senator from West Virginia became 
the target of their wrath. 

On April 17, a young Negro woman—a 
native of High Point, N.C., by the way— 
died in a Washington hospital as a result of 
a pulmonary embolism (a blood clot on the 
lungs). A month before she died, she had 
received a check for $190 from the welfare 
office. days before her death she re- 


ceived a check for $80. She and her chil- 
dren had been on welfare virtually ever 
since they came to Washington. Her hus- 
band had obtained 20 jobs and lost all 20 
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of them because he wouldn't show up for 
work. 

This man's wife and children, we would 
reiterate, were on welfare constantly. They 
received checks up until the time of her 
death. But the ministers and civil rights 
groups promptly seized upon the woman’s 
death and labeled Senator BYRD as her “mur- 
derer“ because of his attempts to clean up 
the welfare situation in Washington. 

The protest rallies are still going on. There 
are threats now to picket the Senator's home. 
The liberal Washington Post gleefully re- 
ports the minute details of all of the slan- 
ders aimed at the Senator. At one rally, a 
woman named Fannie J. Long, whom the 
Washington Post described as a Texas-born 
white woman,” spoke at length and showered 
Senator BYRD with epithets. 

Senator Byrp placed in the Recorp a bit of 
officially documented information about this 
Mrs. Long. She is the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child—fathered by a Negro man who 
was himself married to another woman at 
the time. 

It is often true that a man can be proud 
of the criticism that is directed at him. We 
suspect that this is certainly true in the case 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS BE- 
TWEEN THE NAVY AND THE CITY 
OF NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No, 
565, H.R. 1044. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
1044), to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to convey to the city of Norfolk, 
State of Virginia, certain lands in the city 
of Norfolk, State of Virginia, in exchange 
for certain other lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I wish to state that this bill does not vio- 
late the Morse formula. It involves a 
land exchange. If Senators will turn to 
the first page of the report, it reads: 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy, or his designee, to con- 
vey to the city of Norfolk, Va., all of the in- 
terests, with improvements, held by the 
United States in and to a certain parcel of 
property identified in the bill by metes and 
bounds description. In consideration of such 
conveyance the city of Norfolk would be re- 
quired to convey to the United States a cer- 
tain parcel of property, together with im- 
provements, including buildings thereon, ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary of the Navy. 


Page 2 of the report continues: 


The Navy has informed the city in detail as 
to the kind and size of the structure which 
must be built by the city. It is estimated 
that the structure will cost $136,000. The 
land on which the structure will be built will 
be about three times the size of the present 
Navy tract. Together the land and building 
will have a value of approximately $180,000 
which is twice the value of the property to 
be conveyed to the city by the Navy. 


Therefore, the bill does not, obviously, 
violate the Morse formula. 
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I want to thank the author of the bill 
and the committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that extracts 
from the report be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
(Rept. No. 582) were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE SILL 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy, or his designee, to 
convey to the city of Norfolk, Va., all of the 
interests, with improvements, held by the 
United States in and to a certain parcel of 
property identified in the bill by metes and 
bounds description. In consideration of such 
conveyance the city of Norfolk would be re- 
quired to convey to the United States a cer- 
tain parcel of property, together with im- 
provements, including buildings thereon, ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary of the Navy. 


BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 


The present Navy property to be conveyed 
to the city is used as a naval shore patrol 
headquarters, located in an area of urban re- 
newal on property which the local planning 
agency seeks for redevelopment purposes. In 
order to accommodate the Navy’s need for a 
shore patrol headquarters in the same gen- 
eral area, and at the same time to effect its 
renewal schemes, the local authorities have 
urged the contemplated exchange, and have 
undertaken to provide a new structure, ac- 
ceptable to the Navy, on the land to be con- 
veyed to the Navy. 

The existing shore patrol building, con- 
structed in 1929 on 0.308 acre of land, is a 
two-story garage-type building of tile, rein- 
forced concrete, brick, and steel, containing 
20,196 square feet of floor space. It was ac- 
quired by the Government through condem- 
nation proceedings in 1943 at a cost of $45,000 
and was converted to Navy use at that time 
at a further cost of $55,000. 

It was appraised by the Navy in July at 
$20,640 land value plus $65,535 depreciated 
value of improvements. The present value 
is estimated to exceed the 1960 appraisal due 
to enhancement of property values in the re- 
development area. 

The Navy has informed the city in detail 
as to the kind and size of the structure which 
must be built by the city. It is estimated 
that the structure will cost $136,000. The 
land on which the structure will be built will 
be about three times the size of the present 
Navy tract. Together the land and building 
will have a value of approximately $180,000 
which is twice the value of the property to be 
conveyed to the city by the Navy. 

Note is made of the fact that no federally 
owned land is available for a naval shore 
patrol headquarters in the area in which it 
is needed, and therefore the land to be con- 
veyed by the city of Norfolk will be necessary 
to meet the Navy’s requirements. 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


The Government’s interests are fully pro- 
tected. It has not yet been decided between 
the city of Norfolk and the United States as 
to exactly what area in the city will best 
satisfy the mutual interests of the two 
parties as a location for the naval shore 
patrol headquarters. This measure is so 
drawn as to permit the selection of the site 
to be made in studied fashion and to assure 
that the Navy need not take a conveyance 
encumbered by any conditions not deemed 
acceptable to it. 

It is apparent that the Navy will profit by 
this exchange the obtaining of more 
adequate modern quarters, the value of 
which will exceed that of the property given 


in exchange. 
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FISCAL DATA 


Enactment of this bill into law will not 
involve the expenditure of any Federal funds. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING AGREEMENT 
ACT OF 1937 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceec to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 630, Senate bill 2092. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2092), to amend the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, to permit 
marketing orders applicable to celery, 
sweet corn, limes, or avocados to provide 
for paid advertising. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the proviso 
at the end of section 8c(6) (I) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (reenacted by the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing t Act of 1937) 
(7 U.S.C. 608c(6) (I)) is amended by insert- 
ing a comma and the following: “celery, 
sweet corn, limes, or avocados” immediately 
after “applicable to cherries”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 648), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill would amend the marketing 
agreement law to permit inclusion of pro- 
visions for paid advertising in marketing 
orders applicable to celery, sweet corn, limes, 
or avocados. This authority is already au- 
thorized for cherry marketing orders. 

Subsequent to the receipt of a favorable re- 
port from the Department of Agriculture on 
this bill, the committee received a proposal 
that milk should be added to the commodi- 
ties covered by the bill. Marketing orders 
for milk are substantially different from 
marketing orders applicable to other com- 
modities, and the inclusion of advertising 
authority would therefore present a some- 
what different situation for milk. The com- 
mittee felt that further study should be given 
to the proposal to include milk and there- 
fore does not recommend its inclusion in the 
bill at this time. 


THE FUTURE OF OCEANOGRAPHY 


Mr.MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a fine editorial published in the 
Seattle Times on August 23, 1965, en- 
titled “The Oceans’ Importance.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OCEANS’ IMPORTANCE 


While Uncle Sam is spending 40 billion 
or more dollars to explore the arid waste- 
lands of the Moon, he will be guilty of 
neglect if he does not show equal concern 
for exploring the Earth’s oceans. 

By equal concern we do not mean equal 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. No 
one is proposing that $40 billion be spent 
in the next few years to look into the depths, 
although we suspect that the ultimate na- 
tional interest might be further advanced if 
the appropriations for moon and for ocean 
research were indeeed reversed. 

What we do strongly indorse is Senator 
Macnvson’s bill to create a national oceano- 
graphic council, comparable to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The bill 
passed the Senate, almost unanimously, 
earlier this month. 

A cogent appeal for stronger local sup- 
port of the measure was made last week 
before members of the Seattle Area Industrial 
Council by Dr. Dixy Lee Ray, director of the 
Pacific Science Center. 

As Dr. Ray pointed out, a strong ocean- 
ographic pr is not only vital to the 
Nation, but could be of great importance 
locally, Seattle—with its marine environ- 
ment and growing scientific community— 
being a logical place for many of the ac- 
tivities of the proposed oceanographic 
council. 

Two channels of action are indicated: A 
strong push must be made to obtain passage 
of the Magnuson bill or some similar measure 
in the House of Representatives. The legis- 
lation is in the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, where Congressman 
PELLY, a member, is seeking to line up 
support. 

Second, an attempt must be made to better 
acquaint the decisionmaking scientific and 
administrative officials with Seattle’s po- 
tential as a marine research center. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
editorial points out the strong necessity 
for the Government to devote more at- 
tention to the correlation and coordina- 
tion of a program of oceanography 
within the Government departments. 

Oceanography has now spread into 21 
Government departments. An inter- 
agency committee and other groups are 
trying to get together to correlate this 
problem. 

In my opinion, the whole matter must 
receive at least now, so that the future 
will be assured, the same treatment we 
gave the space effort, in which we finally 
established the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

We are trying to correlate the activities 
which now exist in Government in order 
to obtain some decent, broad knowledge 
10 to 15 years from now, for the future. 
No one knows better than I, the distin- 
guished occupant of the chair, the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Hottanp] and 
other Senators now in the Chamber, who 
have been deeply interested in this mat- 
ter, the prime importance of exerting 
more effort toward discovering the 
secrets of this great untapped three- 
quarters of the earth’s surface. 

As fine as the space effort is—and we 
all approve of it and heartily congratu- 
late everyone concerned with it—we 
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should also be thinking about the watery 
three-quarters of the earth’s surface. 

It has been stated many times by 
scientists, including space scientists, that 
we know more about the back side of the 
moon than we do about the wet three- 
quarters of the earth’s surface. This is 
of great importance, of course, in the 
future production of food and discovery 
of minerals, and forecasting of the 
weather—but of prime importance is the 
subject of defense. 

The editorial points out the necessity 
of making this effort. Iam an author of 
a bill which has been introduced along 
this line, and has passed the Senate; and 
I hope that action will be taken on it 
soon. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I commend the Sen- 
ator from Washington for bringing up 
this subject. As he knows, I have been 
greatly interested in obtaining greater 
knowledge of the oceans, what lies be- 
neath them, and how better to use the 
great assets which lie there. 

Yesterday, I know that he was pleased, 
as I was pleased, to hear that while the 
entire Nation was listening to radio and 
television primarily directed to the feats 
of our astronauts, those who are work- 
ing with our aquanauts were also men- 
tioned. Their efforts were brought into 
the same reports on the astronauts, 
which I thought was an excellent thing 
to do, and I commend them for that. 

We must all realize that while it is 
more spectacular to read about the ex- 
ploration of space and the stars, it may 
be even more practical and more neces- 
sary to us, living as we do upon the sur- 
face of the earth, to know what is avail- 
able to us which we can utilize, or which 
we can guard against if we must, in con- 
nection with the untouched treasures 
which lie beneath the surface of the 
oceans. 

I commend the Senator from Wash- 
ington for his continued effort in this 
direction. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comments. 


THE CHALLENGE OF VIETNAM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, August 21, my colleague, Mr. 
Jackson, addressed the National Security 
Commission of the American Legion at 
the Legion’s National Convention in 
Portland, Oreg. His subject was “The 
Challenge of Vietnam.” 

I believe that my colleague’s illuminat- 
ing and forward-looking address will be 
of great interest to Members of the Sen- 
ate and House. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of his address printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF VIETNAM 
(Address by Senator Henry M. JACKSON to 
the national security commission of the 

American Legion, 1965 American Legion 

National Convention, Portland, Oreg., 

Saturday, August 21, 1965) 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to 
address you this morning. I do not know 
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any group before which it is more appropri- 
ate to discuss issues affecting the safety of 
our Nation and the future of individual 
liberty. 

During the 20 years beginning in 1946 the 
United States will have spent approximately 
$770 billion for national defense and about 
$80 billion for economic aid and other in- 
ternational programs. Millions of American 
man-years have been devoted to national 
security purposes, directly in the military, 
foreign, and civil services and indirectly in 
production for defense and foreign aid. In 
addition, the Nation as a whole has had to 
carry the psychological burdens of coping 
with the problems of national security in a 
dangerous world—and as the teach-ins and 
demonstrations show, some Americans find 
it difficult to face the hard realities of our 
times. 

With all this effort, a genuine peace may 
be no farther away than it was in 1946 but 
it does not seem measurably closer. In some 
ways, the prospects, especially in the Far 
East, are darker. So it behooves us not to be 
complacent, not to assume that we have 
found the right answers, and not to shrink 
from tough-minded review of our national 
security policies. 

In the 1930’s, facing Nazi Germany, the 
Western Powers tried to escape involvement 
in the struggle. France built the Maginot 
line; America built its hiding place of ideas 
and called it isolationism. The British called 
their appeasement. None of them worked, 
for Hitler’s ambitions required the destruc- 
tion of the power of the Western democ- 
racies. 

In retrospect, it was a mistake to pro- 
crastinate during the thirties. If we had 
it to do over, knowing what we know, we 
would surely stop Hitler early, not later than 
when he reentered the Rhineland in 1936. It 
is now evident from German documents that 
had Hitler’s march into the Rhineland been 
used as the occasion for allied intervention, 
the dictator almost certainly would not have 
survived the fiasco. Hitler himself admitted 
as much. “A retreat on our part,” he con- 
ceded later, would have spelled collapse.” 

The present struggle to counter the ex- 
pansionist thrusts of the Communist powers 
will not be won if South Vietnam is success- 
fully defended, nor will it be lost if South 
Vietnam falls. But here as elsewhere the old 
adage applies—a stitch in time saves nine. 
It is better to win than lose a battle, for each 
successful stand makes the next one easier 
and each defeat increases the enemy’s con- 
fidence and momentum. 

In the early postwar years Stalin expected 
to make quick and easy gains in Western 
Europe. But, as he found out, Western 
Europe was a place in which we could bring 
our power to bear effectively. There the 
state structures and national sentiments and 
traditions were strong. The Marshall Plan 
and NATO helped Western Europe to recover 
strength and confidence. The Soviet Union 
found itself frustrated—and shifted its at- 
tention to other areas. It began to exploit 
the potential of unconventional warfare in 
the underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, where poverty, political im- 
maturity, and memories of colonialism could 
be fanned into revolutionary flames. Fur- 
thermore, as it happens, many of these coun- 
tries are tropical, remote, and just plain 
difficult for us to operate in from a purely 
physical standpoint. 

But if we cannot make a stand in such 
places, then we will have to get out of the 
competition. For Moscow and Peiping are 
not likely to challenge us on ground favor- 
able to us, but only where the odds are in 
their favor. 

Someone has said that candor is the most 
effective form of deception in international 
relations. Certainly Adolf Hitler announced 


to the world what he was going to do and 
then proceeded to do it—or rather he tried 
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and failed by a margin that was all too 
slender. 

In 1937 Mao Tse-tung advertised the 
strategy by which he was eventually to come 
to power: 

“In guerrilla warfare, select the tactic of 
seeming to come from the east and attack- 
ing from the west; avoid the solid, attack the 
hollow; attack; withdraw; deliver a light- 
ning blow, seek a lightning decision. When 
guerrillas engage a stronger enemy, they 
withdraw when he advances; harass him 
when he stops; strike him when he is weary; 
pursue him when he withdraws. In guerrilla 
strategy, the enemy’s rear, flanks, and other 
vulnerable spots are his vital points, and 
there he must be harassed, attacked, dis- 
persed, exhausted, and annihilated.” 

In 1961 the 22d Communist Congress 
adopted a 20-year program for Communist 
strategy and formally approved what was 
called “antiimperialist national-liberation 
revolutions.” 

The so-called war of national liberation is 
a fancy name for subversion and for the use 
of an armed minority to subjugate a nation. 
It is how the attempt was made in Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Malaya, and elsewhere, some- 
times with success, sometimes not. It is how 
the attempt is being made today in Vietnam; 
an armed minority, the Vietcong, controlled 
and increasingly supported by Hanoi and 
incited by Communist China, is seeking to 
impose its will on South Vietnam by the use 
of force, including terror. 

The Russians and the Chinese may not see 
eye to eye on when and where and how much 
violence should be used in overthrowing non- 
Communist governments. I think they do 
not agree about everything related to the 
waging of the Vietnamese struggle. But the 
Sino-Soviet quarrel is a family quarrel, and 
the arguments between them are over means, 
not ends. Both are wholehearted supporters 
of “wars of national liberation.” Both are 
supporting the war in Vietnam—with re- 
sources, with diplomacy, and with propagan- 
da. If it came to a major showdown with the 
Chinese, we cannot assume that the Russians 
would not come to their support, And while 
we should take such advantage of their 
quarrel as we can, the only sure guide to 
our policy is to do what we must do to defend 
our interests. We will only confuse and 
mislead ourselves if we look for their dif- 
ferences to give us an easy way out. 

When trouble looms at any point around 
the world, it is important to estimate quickly 
and accurately what our national interest 
requires. Obviously, the United States can- 
not take responsibility for every uprising or 
revolt—and should not, if it could, for, as we 
should know better than most, revolution is 
not always a dirty word. 

Moreover, even if the revolution is Commu- 
nist-led, neither we nor anyone else can save 
the threatened country unless the country 
wants to save itself, In Malaya the British 
helped to defeat the Communist uprising by 
wise policies and plans that made military 
action an integral part of social and eco- 
nomic action. In the Philippines we helped 
to defeat the Communist Huks chiefiy by 
timely economic and moral support of 
Magsaysay, not by contributing military 
forces, and it was Magsaysay’s shrewd com- 
bination of political, social, and economic 
reforms, together with effective military 
measures, that carried the day. In these 
struggles, and in Greece, the governments in 
power wanted to overcome the threat and be- 
cause they saw the problem as a whole and 
adopted appropriate programs, they gained 
and held the support of the people and won 
the day. 

In South Vietnam we are dealing with a 
truncated country, just lately under colonial 
rule. It has never been a nation and na- 
tional sentiment is weak or nonexistent. 
The country is split religiously. It nas never 
known good government—only recently 
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gangster sects ruled the rivers and canals 
like pirates, and controlled Saigon in Al 
Capone style. With our help South Viet- 
nam is trying to build its national home, but 
it must collect the materials, build the house, 
live in it, and defend it against attack, all 
at the same time. And it is not surprising 
that the task is difficult—and discouraging. 

Vietnam is not the only country where na- 
tional structures and traditions are weak, 
thus inviting Communist subversion. Un- 
fortunately, there are other countries, in 
southeast Asia and elsewhere, which may 
invite and receive their deadly attention. 
Clearly, we and our friends in other free and 
favored societies still have a great deal to 
learn about helping others to help them- 
selves to create societies resistant to the 
virus of communism. Even in the military 
field we are still far short of giving our men 
the kind of training they need to wage war- 
fare against guerrillas or to train others to 
wage such struggles. 

Although the so-called war of national 
liberation is fundamentally a political 
struggle, at any particular time and 
place the military phase of the struggle may 
be decisive. The fact that widespread guer- 
rilla war broke out in Vietnam is evidence 
that South Vietnam was not a healthy so- 
ciety. Politically, economically, psychologi- 
cally, and militarily, conditions developed 
which made South Vietnam ripe for Com- 
munist exploitation and violence. But this 
war having broken out, a precondition to the 
restoration of law and order and the im- 
provement of conditions in the country is 
the military defeat of the Vietcong. The 
same was true in Greece, in Malaya, and in 
the Philippines. 

The present struggle in Vietnam would be 
easier to win were the internal political situa- 
tion good. It may yet be lost because of a 
political collapse which would bring to power 
a government that would seek peace at any 
price. We must do what we can to improve 
the political climate. The point I wish to 
make, however, is that there is a direct rela- 
tion between the decline in the political 
situation and the deterioration in the mili- 
tary situation—and nothing will so trans- 
form the politics of South Vietnam as a 
string of military successes. 

As for American policy, we can be grate- 
ful for the way President Johnson is demon- 
strating a cool and resolute determination 
to block the Communist effort to subjugate 
all of Vietnam. His determination is backed 
by the firm will of the American people. 

We are committed to do what must be 
done to help the people of South Vietnam 
defend their freedom. The commitment will 
require us to do more than we have done 
or have yet been asked to do. 

We need to face up to five important ques- 
tions: 

1. If the deterioration in South Vietnam 
is to be reversed, what additional military 
effort is required? I have argued that no 
real headway is going to be made in political 
affairs until and unless there is a military 
turnaround, and the question is, What is 
needed to produce such a turnaround? 
Should we put in more men and equipment, 
faster? How long should we wait before 
making the shoe pinch in North Vietnam by 
destroying key economic installations there? 
To do too little, too slow, may be the most 
costly way of bringing about a substantial 
improvement in the military situation. 

2. Are we conducting our policy in Vietnam 
as well as we can with a view to persuading 
other countries to share in the defense of 
Vietnam—a defense which affects their vital 
interests? Australia and New Zealand have 
sent combat forces, and the Republic of 
Korea has voted to send one combat division. 
Other governments might well ponder the 
question whether they, were they to find 
themselves under similar attack, would wish 
to receive outside help and if so, whether it 
might not be in their own enlightened inter- 
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ests to help put down this flagrant act of 
aggression. 
3. I support the President in his willing- 
ness to discuss a peaceful settlement of the 
issues in Vietnam. But I hope that we have 
learned the lesson of the negotiations for an 
armistice in Korea, and will not again call 
off our military operations as soon as the 
other side requests negotiations. 

In Korea we gave the Chinese a respite; 
they took advantage of it to build a strong 
defensive line, 14 miles deep, and once they 
had it built, they knew we could renew 
hostilities only at the cost of heavy casual- 
ties. Then, with their defenses secure, the 
Communists proceeded to drag out the nego- 
tiations for more than 2 years, trying to win 
at the negotiating table far more than they 
had been able to win on the feld of battle. 

The moral of the Korean story is plain. 
Negotiation is not a substitute for pressure. 
On the contrary, pressure is a part of the 
negotiating process. It is an old rule that a 
diplomat cannot be expected to win more 
at the conference table than his comrade at 
arms has won—or is clearly in a position to 
win—on the battlefield. 

But do we understand the relevance of this 
principle in Vietnam? Will we again accept 
truce talks without a time limit and without 
keeping up our military pressure, ignoring 
the fact that it is the pressure outside the 
conference room that largely determines 
whether a negotiation can be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion? 

4. Will this country do what is necessary 
to maintain our central Reserve forces and 
our forces throughout the world at a size 
and readiness to meet contingencies that 
could arise elsewhere? Thanks to the sub- 
stantial buildup—initiated by President 
Kennedy and followed up on by President 
Johnson—our conventional forces are larger, 
harder hitting, more mobile, and in a better 
state of readiness than ever before in peace- 
time, But new troubles may erupt outside 
southeast Asia, possibly as a reaction to our 
effort in Vietnam, or for other reasons. And 
we might expose ourselves to serious risks 
if we continue to support the effort in Viet- 
nam by drawing men and material from our 
forces in other areas. Prudence requires 
preparation for such outbreaks—in the form 
of larger Ready Reserve forces—for that is 
the best way to discourage the enemy from 
making trouble. 

5. Will we, working so far as possible with 
our allies, find the means and the will to do 
those important but often undramatic things 
that are needed to prevent the emergence 
of new Vietnams in the future? Somehow 
or other, the free societies have got to per- 
suade the Communists that “wars of national 
liberation” are unprofitable. Of course, the 
first essential is to bring Peiping and Moscow 
to an understanding of this by a successful 
defense of Vietnam. But beyond that we 
must find better ways to encourage the kind 
of healthy societies that do not tempt the 
Communists to launch such aggression—and 
that probably means a combination of pro- 
grams, mainly nonmilitary, that take time 
and patience and skill. 

In conclusion, let me add this cautionary 
note: 

In the kind of longrun struggle in which 
we are engaged, there is a constant tempta- 
tion, whenever the clouds seem to lift a bit, 
to see a silver lining. If we look back at the 
pronouncements in recent years made by 
those in positions of responsibility about the 
military requirements and prospects in Viet- 
nam, we must note in candor that the record 
is one of successive misjudgments, rosy es- 
timates, and, to be generous, clouded crystal 
balls. 

It is wrong to cry “Wolf, wolf.” But it 
is equally wrong to predict that victory lies 
just around the corner when it doesn't, when, 
in fact, there isn’t even a corner visible down 
the road. To arouse great but unjustified 
expectations may quiet a few critics today, 
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but it will only sharpen their doubts and 
ess of 


a necessary foundation of public confidence 
and therefore of the kind of constructive 
public debate which can lead to action ade - 
quate to the hard demands of the times. 


LOS ANGELES RIOTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
August 19 issue of the Shreveport Times 
published an excellent article written by 
James Jackson Kilpatrick on the riots 
and looting which recently took place in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Kilpatrick very ably discusses the 
question of responsibility for this out- 
rageous sequence of events. I am per- 
suaded that the sort of thing that hap- 
pened in Los Angeles will happen again 
and again in this country if we do not 
change our present approach to the ques- 
tion of civil rights and individual respon- 
sibility for unlawful acts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Kilpatrick’s article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Necro War RESULTS From BLAMING OTHERS 
FOR His FAILINGS 
(By James Jackson Kilpatrick) 

All week long, the leading bleeding hearts 
reat Society have been wetting down 
ashes of Los Angeles with tears for the 

oppressed: We have been fairly awash 
tales of Watts, the palm-lined ghetto, with 
un loyment, its crime, its incomes 
ow $4,000. 

The guilt lies on us all,” said one lugubri- 
ous professor, gazing sadly into the camera. 


and personal, as guilt must always be if the 
first essentials of our law still count for any- 
thing. And if guilt is to be extended in some 
sort of metaphysical conjecture, then let the 
guilt lie squarely upon such philosophers as 
Martin Luther King and Lyndon Johnson. 

What do the Negro apologists of our time 
expect? How could they have been surprised 
by these events? Have they never heard of 
the harvest that is reaped by men who sow 
the wind? 

For the past 5 years or more, Dr. King has 
been going up and down the country, preach- 
ing his own brand of ever-loving anarchy. 
His is the gospel that tells his simple-minded 
people to violate the laws they feel in their 
hearts to be wrong. What is the guilt that 
lies today on Martin Luther King? 

Dr. King is not alone. Over this same 
period, we have seen the White House itself 
and our Central Government as a whole con- 
tribute to a cynical disrespect for old insti- 
tutions. The Constitution, once regarded as 
the supreme law of the land, has been pro- 
gressively reduced to the merest scrap of 
paper. This Republic was founded in part, 
at least, upon respect for the ancient rights 
of private ; this was the oldest 
human right of them all, but Congress and 
the courts have let it erode away. Is it any 
wonder that the Los Angeles insurrectionists 
put private property to the torch? 

Over the past 10 years, the American Negro 
has been singled out for a sickening solici- 
tude that has done him a terrible disservice. 
Through every conceivable device of law and 
politics, the Negro has been artificially puffed 
up, protected, pampered, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and excessively admired. He 
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has been the particular object of public 
housing, poverty programs, job preferment, 
and aid for his illegitimate offspring. In the 
sanctified name of civil rights, he has been 
excused for criminal conduct that in any 
other set of facts would have drawn 30 days 
on the roads. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, casting precedent to the winds, 
pardons hundreds of trespassers, disturbers 
of the peace, and violators of the rights of 
other men—pardons them with a wave of 
judicial wands. What guilt lies on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? 

It is high time in this country to cut 
through the fatty sentimentality, the phony 
guilt, the couch-ridden recriminations. 

If rhetorical questions are to be asked, 
should we not inquire if the status of the 
Negro, a century after emancipation, is en- 
tirely the fault of white society? Entirely? 
Or is a large part of this squarely the fault 
of the Negro people themselves? 

It is said that the Negro has been kept 
down by the devices of segregation, and there 
is truth in this. But the whole of the propo- 
sition never is examined. Were all Negroes 
kept down? Or were many Negroes too lazy 
to get up? 

Say what you will about the South (it is 
not the South where whole cities go up in 
the flames of insurrection), the American 
Negro has had two generations of reasonable 
opportunity in the unsegregated North and 
West. How has he developed the oppor- 
tunities put before him? Im squalor, in 
apathy, in crime, in cadging off “the welfare,” 
in dropping out of integrated schools, in 
breeding swarms of children out of wedlock. 
This is the sorry record. And now, in Los 
Angeles, we witness barbarian hordes. 

What is the remedy? It is to treat the 
Negro like a white man. God knows his race 
has done little enough to deserve a fate so 
difficult and demanding. This is to expect of 
the Negro, first of all, work; and then self- 
restraint; obedience to law; respect of au- 
thority; creative imagination; right conduct. 
It is to expect of him some capacity for 
leadership, some positive contribution to the 
communities he lives in, some sense of com- 
mon decency in the maintenance of neigh- 
borhoods. 

This is the white man's world—a world that 
earns its way, accepts responsibility, knows 
failure, knows success, and does not search 
for somewhere else to lay a personal blame. 

Respect for law, respect for property, re- 
spect for the rights of others—these have to 
come first. And these must be enforced by 
the courts and by the suddenly stiffened de- 
mands of a fed-up society. The guilt for 
these outrages lies upon individual arsonists, 
hoodlums, vandals, thieves. Try them. And 
then turn to the political and intellectual 
leaders who need foregiveness more: They 
know not what they do. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT HYPOCRISY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
satisfied that some day in some way, we 
must find our way back to many of our 
basic principles, including that of indi- 
vidual responsibility in connection with 
the observance of law, and back to the 
basic principle that there is a penalty to 
be imposed on those who violate the law. 
We must also find our way back along 
the road of a more practical way of law 
enforcement. When we find our way, 
it will be by traveling the road of su- 
premacy of the law, and by the direction 
markers and guidelines set forth by Mr. 
David Lawrence in a recent article en- 
titled “Law Enforcement Hyprocrisy 
Seen.” 
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This article has so much common- 
sense and sound basic American philos- 
ophy in it that I think it should have 
wider publication, not only among Sen- 
ators, but among the public at large. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Law ENFORCEMENT Hyprocrisy SEEN 
(By David Lawrence) 


This seems to be an age of hyprocrisy with 
respect to the enforcement of law and order 
in America. When street demonstrations 
and riots occurred in the South and disturb- 
ers of the peace were arrested, it was imme- 
diately charged that Southern law officers 
and courts were prejudiced. Now, when the 
same thing is happening in Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Springfield, 
Mass., and other cities outside the South, 
the local police are being made the scape- 
goat. They are being charged with bru- 
tality as they attempted to enforce the laws 
against trespass and incitement to violence. 

There is a lot of discussion just now as to 
the reasons for the lawlessness that is sweep- 
ing the country not merely in connection 
with race riots but with crime generally. 
More and more, the finger of blame is being 
pointed at those Supreme Court justices who 
have been swayed by ideological considera- 
tions and have thus weakened the whole law 
enforcement machinery by making it more 
and more difficult for police officers to main- 
tain order, particularly in the big cities. 

Not all the members of the Supreme Court 
are blind to the illegalities involved in street 
demonstrations or to the ways that encour- 
agement has been given to street demon- 
strators through court decisions invalidating 
convictions for trespassing on private prop- 
erty. 

Justices Black, Harlan and White, in a 
dissenting opinion rendered on June 22, 1964, 
dealt specifically with the tendency of the 
majority in the Supreme Court to ignore 
constitutional principles. The case at issue 
concerned the trespassing upon a private 
business by sit-in demonstrators. The dis- 
senters declared: 

“The contention that petitioners had a 
constitutional right to enter or to stay on 
Hooper's premises against his will because, if 
there, they would have a constitutional right 
to express their desire to have restaurant 
service over Hooper’s protest, is a bootstrap 
argument. The right to freedom of expres- 
sion is a right to express views—not a right 
to force other people to supply a platform 
or a pulpit. It is argued that this supposed 
constitutional right to invade other people's 
property would not mean that a man's home, 
his private club, or his church could forc- 
ibly be entered or used against his will—only 
his store or place of business which he has 
himself opened to the public by selling 
goods or services for money. 

“And even if the supposed constitutional 
right is confined to places where goods and 
services are offered for sale, it must be 
realized that such a constitutional rule 
would apply to all businesses and professions 
alike. * * © 

“A great purpose of freedom of speech and 
press is to provide a forum for settlement 
of acrimonious disputes peaceably, without 
resort to intimidation, force, or violence. 
The experience of ages points to the in- 
exorable fact that people are frequently 
stirred to violence when property which the 
law recognizes as theirs is forcibly invaded 
or occupied by others. Trespass laws are 
born of this experience. They have been, 
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and doubtless still are, important features of 
any government dedicated, as this country 
is, to a rule of law. 

“Whatever power it may allow the States 
or grant to the Congress to regulate the use 
of private property, the Constitution does 
not confer upon any group the right to sub- 
stitute rule by force for rule by law. Force 
leads to violence, violence to mob conflicts, 
and these to rule by the strongest groups 
with control of the most deadly weapons.” 

What the dissenting judges here were 
criticizing was the order overturning the 
convictions of certain demonstrators who 
had invaded private property in Mayland 
where racial discrimination had been alleged. 
This is but one of many instances in which 
similar transgressions have occurred. The 
fact that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in effect, turned loose demonstrators 
who had been arrested and convicted in State 
courts was taken by various organizations 
throughout the country as a signal that they 
could trespass at will on private property and 
that, as long as they were arguing for a just 
cause, they could not really be punished for 
trespassing or for violating local ordinances. 

Today, in view of the court’s decisions, the 
local police are confused as to what they can 
or cannot do. At the same time the whole 
tenor of recent decisions of the highest court 
in the land has shown a decided leaning to- 
ward the demonstrators, and this has given 
the entire concept of lie-ins“ and “sit-ins” 
and other forms of demonstrations a stim- 
ulus greater than has ever been known before 
in American history. 

The extreme interpretations of the law 
have been widely publicized throughout the 
country and have been giving encouragement 
to the demonstrating organizations. This is 
one of the reasons why the street riots are 
growing in their intensity, as the local police 
are unable to handle them. The result is 
that several Governors have had to order 
thousands of members of National Guard 
units to act as policemen—a strange develop- 
ment in free America. 


PROGRESS IN SOLVING TOUGH IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY POLI- 
CIES: THE OSSOLA REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most important issues facing the 
free world is the course of future devel- 
opment of the international monetary 
system. It is imperative that Congress 
develop the deepest possible understand- 
ing of this complex and difficult problem. 
This is essential to an intelligent deter- 
mination of many of our most significant 
foreign and domestic policies. The prob- 
lems of the United Kingdom and the 
recent evidence that the United States 
is, at last, on the road to sustained 
equilibrium in its balance of payments, as 
well as our gold losses occasioned by past 
deficits, have led, in recent months, to 
an intensification of public and private 
discussion of this problem. Of particular 
importance is the possibility that with 
the elimination of the U.S. deficits, which 
have been the major source of interna- 
tional liquidity in the past, a serious 
shortage of reserves may develop. It is 
with this thought in mind that Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fowler on July 10 
announced that President Johnson had 
authorized him to state that the United 
States “now stands prepared to attend 
and participate in an international 
monetary conference that would consider 
what steps we might jointly take to 
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secure substantial improvements in in- 
ternational monetary arrangements.” 

One of the factors which Secretary 
Fowler mentioned as allowing for the 
further consideration of improvements in 
the international monetary system was 
the completion of the Ossola group re- 
port. The study group was set up by the 
Ministerial Commitee of the 10 countries 
participating in the general arrange- 
ments to lend up to $6 billion to the 
International Monetary Fund. Officially 
known as the Study Group on the Crea- 
tion of Reserve Assets, but better known 
by the name of its chairman, Mr. Rinaldo 
Ossola of the Bank of Italy, the group, 
consisting of experts from then 10 coun- 
tries and from several international or- 
ganizations, was assigned the task of 
describing and analyzing the essential 
features of a number of different types of 
proposals for creating reserve assets. 

The report of the Group has made a 
remarkable contribution to the under- 
standing of this difficult subject. It has 
isolated many of the factors on which 
agreement must be reached. In doing 
this it has shown us that the problem 
involved in the creation of reserve assets 
will not be easily solved and that con- 
siderable time, patience, understanding 
and forbearance will be essential ingre- 
dients of any future solution. 

The Ossola Group considered three 
broad categories of proposals—those ad- 
ministered by and for a limited group 
of countries, those carried out through 
the International Monetary Fund, and 
those designed to provide an alternative 
form of holding existing reserves. 

In the first category is the proposal 
for a collective reserve unit. pro- 
posal is widely regarded as having orig- 
inated with the French representatives. 
It is described in paragraphs 28 to 43. 

The arguments for and against the 
C.R.U.’s are exhaustively presented in 
paragraphs 158-159. 

The schemes that are available 
through the I.M.F. are many and varied. 
These are presented in paragraphs 57 
to 90. 

Finally there are the proposals which 
would provide holders of reserve curren- 
cies with an alternative asset. These 
proposals are contained in paragraphs 
91-103. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the report is contained in chapter IV, 
the comparative analysis. In this sec- 
tion the divergencies of view among the 
experts on the key issues in these three 
categories of proposals are clearly pre- 
sented and explained. The first over- 
riding issue is the role of gold—para- 
graphs 114 to 116. 

A second issue is the width of member- 
ship for the purpose of management of 
the new reserve asset and for distribu- 
tion of the asset. One of the important 
problems involved in this question is the 
participation of less-developed countries 
in reserve creation proposals—para- 
graphs 118-122. 

I would like to draw special attention 
to the problem of the role of the IMF. 
in any scheme for reserve creation. This 
question has been thoroughly examined 
by the Study Group. I would like to 
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point out that only one member of the 
Group supplied the arguments against 
use of the IMF. These arguments are 
set forth in paragraph 124. The coun- 
terarguments which are said to be sup- 
ported by the United States are set out 
in paragraph 125. 

The final issue on which the report 
focuses attention is the decisionmaking 
process of any group established for the 
purpose of creating reserve assets. 
Paragraphs 126-129 develop this subject. 

This report lays an essential founda- 
tion for further progress in meeting the 
reserve requirements of the growing 
trade of the free world. On August 25, 
President Johnson met with Secretary 
Fowler and Under Secretary of State 
Ball who are departing this weekend on 
a trip to Europe to discuss with their 
European colleagues the need for im- 
proving the international monetary sys- 
tem and to explore procedures for doing 
so. In a statement released after this 
meeting the President said: 

I believe that government and monetary 
Officials everywhere are prepared to join with 
us in the earnest search upon which we have 
embarked for ways to assure continued sound 
and stable growth of the free world’s inter- 
national monetary system which is funda- 
mental to the continued economic progress 
of the nations of the free world whatever 
their stage of economic development. 

We must press forward with our studies 
and beyond, to action—evolving arrange- 
ments which will continue to meet the needs 
of a fast growing world economy. Unless we 
make timely progress, international mone- 
tary difficulties will exercise a stubborn and 
increasingly frustrating drag on our policies 
for prosperity and progress at home and 
throughout the world. 


The President also emphasized that 
progress will not come easily. Neverthe- 
less, through efforts such as those con- 
tained in the Ossola group report and 
Secretary Fowler’s exploratory conver- 
sations with his European colleagues, 
progress will be made in improving in- 
ternational monetary arrangements, 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
critical sections of the Ossola report be 
printed at this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(I) CREATION OF RESERVE ASSETS BY A GROUP 
OF COUNTRIES 
A. Collective Reserve Unit scheme 
Definition 

Paragraph 28: Collective Reserve Units 
(C.R.U.’s) would be non-interest-bearing as- 
sets, created outside the I.M-F. by a limited 
group of industrial countries, in agreed 
amounts, from time to time. They would be 
distributed initially, and on subsequent oc- 
casions, in accordance with an agreed ar- 
rangement, and held and used in a uniform 
ratio with gold in the participating countries’ 
monetary reserves. They would derive their 
acceptability as a reserve asset from the con- 
vention establishing the system. 

Objectives 

ph 29: The objective of the C.R.U. 
scheme is to provide for the creation of re- 
serves directly in the hands of monetary au- 
thorities on the basis of a collective appraisal 
of global needs. The C.R.U.’s would be dis- 
tributed independently of individual bal- 
ance of payments’ situations, in a way that 
does not increase the heterogeneity of reserve 
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assets at present used in the international 
monetary system. 
Creation and Distribution of the Asset 

Paragraph 30: The participating countries 
would meet at least once a year to appraise 
the global situation and to decide unani- 
mously on the amount of C.R.U.'s to be cre- 
ated or canceled. 

Paragraph 31: C.R.U.’s could be created in 
a number of ways. One method would be 
by a procedure of crossed deposits in gold, 
under which each participant would deposit 
with a central Agent a prescribed amount of 
gold, while the Agent in turn would deposit 
an equal amount of gold with each partic- 
ipant individually. The assets created by the 
participants’ deposits of gold with the Agent 
would constitute the Collective Reserve 
Units; and the gold deposited by the Agent 
with the participants would be counted as 
part of their gold reserves until such time 
as the scheme were liquidated, any partic- 
want withdrew, or some existing CR. U. 's 
were cancelled. 

Paragraph 32: The creation of C. R. U. s 
could alternatively be initiated through de- 
posits by each participant of its own cur- 
rency with an Agent. In that event, C.R.U.’s 
would have to be provided with a gold-value 
guarantee against the contingency of a 
change in the value of any participant's 
currency, 

Paragraph 33: CR. U. s could be distributed 
to participants in proportion to their gold 
reserves. Other methods of distribution are 
possible, e.g., on the basis of participants’ 
total monetary reserves or of their LMF. 
quotas, but any distribution of C.R.U.'s that 
was not in proportion to gold reserves would 
need to be followed by a redistribution of 
gold against C.R.U.’s among the participating 
countries in order to establish a uniform 
ratio of C. R. U. s to gold in each participant's 
monetary reserves. Thus, following a dis- 
tribution of C.R.U.’s on a basis other than 
gold holdings, any participant whose ratio of 
C.R.U.’s to gold in its reserves exceeded the 
ratio for the group as a whole would receive 
gold in exchange for CR. U. s. Participants 
who found themselves, af ter a distribution of 
C.R.U.’s, in the opposite position would lose 
gold and receive C. R. U. s. 


Use of the Asset 


Paragraph 34: CR. U. s would be used only 
on the periodical settlement dates. In the 
normal course of international transactions, 
participants’ gold reserves might change. 
Transfers of C.R.U.’s and gold between partic- 
ipants would take place on periodical settle- 
ment dates in order to restore a uniform 
ratio between each participant's C.R.U.’s 
and its gold holdings. 

Paragraph 35: This process of restoring 
the uniform ratio of C.R.U.’s to gold (“re- 
shuffle“) would mean that countries which, 
since the last settlement date, had lost gold 
to other members of the group, or propor- 
tionately more gold to the rest of the world 
than the other members of the group, would 
regain a fraction of what they had lost, 
while giving up a corresponding amount of 
CR. U. s; similarly, countries that had gained 
gold would relinquish a fraction of it in 
exchange for CR. U. s. 

Paragraph 36: Changes in the total gold 
holdings of the group could occur as the re- 
sult of transactions with the rest of the 
world, gold production within the group, 
deliveries to industry, or movements in and 
out of private hoards within the group. A 
new proportion of total CR. U. s to total gold 
holdings would result. This would replace 
the previous uniform ratio unless there were 
a new issue or cancellation of C.R.U.’s. Since 
individual ratios would then normally differ 
from the new uniform ratio, the next re- 
shuffle would have the result that the change 
in total gold holdings would be shared by all 
members of the group. 
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Paragraph 37: C.R.U.’s would not be in- 
struments for market intervention, and 
there would be no interconvertibility be- 
tween C.R.U.’s and either currencies or gold. 
C.R.U.’s would not be transferred from one 
participant to another between settlement 
dates, and they would not be used in trans- 
actions with the rest of the world. 


Participation and institutional 
arrangements 

Paragraph 38: Participation in the C.R.U. 
scheme would be limited to a small group of 
industrial countries, which might or might 
not be larger than the Group of Ten. 

Paragraph 39: There are three main insti- 
tutional aspects of the scheme; 

(i) Aconvention between the participating 
countries which would govern the creation, 
distribution, and the use of C. R. U. s. 

(ii) A governing body which would take 
decisions by unanimous vote. Its decisions 
would be mainly concerned with increases 
or decreases, according to global needs, in 
the amount of C.R.U.’s in issue. 

(iii) An Agent which, according to the 

submitted to the Group, would be 
the B.S. The Agent’s main functions would 
be to keep the accounts of the system and to 
give instructions for the periodical settle- 
ments. 
Withdrawal and liquidation 

Paragraph 40: A participating country 
could withdraw from the system by giving 
notice of its intention to do so. The day 
on which notice was given would also be the 
reference date for the withdrawal settle- 
ment. This settlement would have to be 
effected within an appropriate period of time, 
specified in the convention. 

Paragraph 41: The system could be liqui- 
dated by unanimous consent or as a result 
of the withdrawal of all participants but 
one, 

Paragraph 42: In the case of either with- 
drawal or liquidation, a participant who was 
a net creditor—that is, whose holdings of 
CR.U.’s at that time exceeded the cumula- 
tive total of C.R.U.’s it had received at the 
initial and subsequent distributions—would 
receive the amount of this excess in gold or 
currencies, as provided by the convention, 
from participants in the opposite position 
(i.e., net debtors). 

Paragraph 43: A cancellation of part of 
the outstanding total of C.R.U.’s would en- 
tail a settlement similar to a withdrawal 
settlement. 


* * * * * 
(1) COLLECTIVE RESERVE UNIT SCHEME 


Paragraph 158: Arguments in favor of the 
scheme: 

(a) CR. U.'s would be created according to 
overall needs, on the basis of a collective 
judgment and not as an incidental conse- 
quence of the financing of balance of pay- 
ments’ deficits (par. 29). 

(b) Limiting membership in the scheme 
to a small and homogeneous group of in- 
dustrial countries would be justified by the 
special reserve needs of such countries, It 
would also facilitate decision-making and 
would avoid the problems arising from the 
participation of persistent debtors (pars. 118 
and 120). 

(c) The rule of unanimity is a protection 
against mismanagement of such a powerful 
instrument as deliberate reserve creation and 
against the possibility of breakdown result- 
ing from the majority’s trying to impose 
solutions unacceptable to the minority (par. 
127). 

(d) The close link with gold has the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

It provides an objective basis for distribu- 
tion independent of balance-of- payments 
deficits at the time. 

It links the new asset with the basic reserve 
asset. 
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It makes impossible an extreme accumu- 
lation of the new asset in the hands of one 
country. 

It Increases the acceptability of the new 
asset. 

It would make clear that an increase in 
the price of gold is excluded, thereby put- 
ting an end to speculation and channeling 
more new gold into official reserves (par. 
115). 

(e) The C.R.U.’s would be a fully owned 
reserve, which could, in effect, be used di- 
rectly and unconditionally in conjunction 
with gold, without the intervention of any 
governing body, either in settlement opera- 
tions or to purchase another reserve asset. 

(f) The CR.U.’s not being convertible 
alone into another reserve asset, would not 
add to the instability of the present system 
resulting from heterogeneity of existing as- 
sets (pars. 29 and 37). 

(g) The United States, having the largest 
gold stock, would be the main reciptent of 
the new asset, making it easier to assure con- 
vertibility of the dollar, and therefore the 
other principal currencies, into gold. Em- 
phasis on gold would, in the future, avoid 
excessive reliance on reserve currencies, a 
process which has led to the present situ- 
ation (par. 115). 

(h) The size of the US. gold stock, the 
high gold ratio in many industrial countries, 
the fact that monetary authorities would, 
for many reasons, continue to hold sizable 
reserve currency balances, the circumstances 
in which the C.R.U.’s would be introduced 
(United States in external balance or sur- 
plus), and the favorable psychological 
climate that would be engendered by the 
introduction of the new asset—all these 
factors should insure that the system would 
not have adverse effects on the composition 
of world reserves (par. 115). 

(i) The C.R.U. scheme, with its fixed ratio 
to gold, would increase discipline on deficit 
countries that would otherwise have settled 
deficits in their own currencies or with a 
pure credit instrument. Nevertheless, harsh- 
ness in the adjustment process would be 
avoided, since an esprit de corps in the lim- 
ited group would make for the smooth func- 
tioning of the system. 

(j) The CR. U. scheme would avoid im- 
pairing the I.M.FP.’s role as a custodian of 
monetary discipline. Because of various 
disadvantages seen in using the IMF. for 
reserve creation, this proposal keeps the 
process entirely separate from the IMF. 
(par. 124). 

Paragraph 159: Arguments against the 
scheme: 

(a) The C.R.U. scheme would accentuate 
the role of gold in the system, introducing 
new incentives to convert other reserve as- 
sets into gold. Distribution of newly 
created C.R.U.’s among countries in pro- 
portion to gold reserves would be inequita- 
ble and would introduce an incentive to 
maximize gold at the expense of other re- 
serves (par. 116). 

(b) Even if new C.R.U.’s were distributed 
on another basis, the close link of the C.R.U.’s 
to gold would tend to lead countries in the 
limited group to increase the ratio of gold 
in their total reserves, and this tendency 
could spread to countries outside the group. 
The result would be a shrinkage of total re- 
serve assets in the present forms. It may 
be noted that conversions of currencies lead- 
ing to a rise of even 1 percentage point in 
the ratio of gold to total official reserves 
outside the United States would mean the 
disappearance of about $500 mn. of re- 
serve currency assets, an amount not far 
from the average annual increase in mone- 
tary gold stocks in recent years (par. 116). 

(c) The major impact of this shrinkage 
would be on the gold reserves of the United 
States; yet creation of new C.R.U.’s to re- 
place this amount of lost reserves would 
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compensate the United States for only part 
of the decline in its gold reserves. The 
United States holds about 40 percent of gold 
reserves of all Group of Ten countries and 
would, therefore, receive 40 percent of the 
new C.R.U.’s (par. 116). 

(d) Successive allocations of C. R. Us in 
proportion to gold (or total reserves) would 
tend over time to distribute a rising share 
of newly created reserves to countries in 
persistent surplus (par. 135, a). [Not 
printed in Recorp.] 

(e) The distribution of the C.R.U.’s on the 
basis of gold holdings would represent a dis- 
guised increase in the gold price for the 
countries concerned and would induce spec- 
ulation in gold markets (par. 116). 

(t) The use of C.R.U.’s being linked closely 
to gold, would entail sizable gold movements 
in the financing of international imbalances. 
This would create a generally restrictive 
climate and, combined with the contraction 
of reserve currency holdings mentioned 
above, lead countries to adopt excessively 
harsh policies in order to avoid deficits and 
resultant gold losses. There would be dan- 
ger of harmful effects on international trade 
and economic growth (par. 116). 

(g) The requirement that CR. Us would 
have to be utilized in conjunction with gold 
would place on their use an onerous condi- 
tion that is not attached to the use of exist- 
ing reserve assets, not to the use of those 
contemplated in many of the other schemes 
studied by the group. 

(h) Confining participation in reserve 
creation to a limited group would exclude 
many countries with growing reserve needs 
and with good balance of payments’ records. 
This would risk creating among such 
countries a sense of discrimination, which 
would hamper monetary cooperation and 
understanding and which might well lead 
to demand for compensation in other ways 
(par. 121). 

(i) Through the unanimity rule, the 
group’s most reluctant member could block 
decisions for the creation of new reserves 
desired by the other members. The result 
would be a failure to take action, which, 
in turn, could lead to a too restrictive ap- 
proach to future reserve needs (par. 127). 

(j) Establishing a rival center for reserve 
creation distinct from the IMF. would be 
unfortunate and would create continuous 
confusion (par. 125, i). 


. * * . . 
(11) CREATION OF RESERVE ASSETS THROUGH 
THE I. XF. 


A. Normal drawings in credit tranches 
Objectives and Mechanism 


Paragraph 57: The primary purpose of nor- 
mal Fund operations is to provide means for 
balance of payments’ financing directly to the 
drawing member. To the extent that the 
drawing member is in the credit tranches and 
the drawee in the regular gold or super gold 
tranche, additional reserves are created in 
the form of regular gold tranche, super gold 
tranche or G.A.B. creditor positions. Nor- 
mally, the drawee will be in the regular gold 
or super gold tranche, As total drawings 
outstanding in the credit tranches increase 
and decrease over time, therefore, the total 
of gold tranche positions, and hence the 
world total of reserve assets, move corre- 
spondingly. 

Paragraph 58: The initial effect of Fund 
drawings on the reserves of the country whose 
currency is drawn depends on whether this 
country is a reserve center or not: 

When a reserve currency is drawn, the re- 
serve center correspondingly experiences an 
increase in its gold tranche position and its 
total reserves insofar as its currency drawn 
is not converted. 

When a nonreserve currency is drawn, the 
drawing country usually converts the pro- 
ceeds into a reserve currency to be used in 
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exchange markets. Thus, the total reserves 
of the country drawn upon remain un- 
changed, as its gold tranche position in- 
creases and its other reserves are reduced 
correspondingly. 

Subsequently, however, when the drawing 
country uses the funds drawn, now in the 
form of reserve currencies, these funds will 
tend to flow into countries in balance of pay- 
ments’ surplus: 

When the surplus country to which the 
funds flow is a reserve center, a liability will 
be extinguished, but its total reserves will 
remain unchanged. 

When the surplus country to which the 
funds flow is not a reserve center, the sub- 
sequent inflow of reserve currencies will add 
to its total reserves; insofar as its cur- 
rency had initially been drawn and convert- 
ed, this will restore the initial reduction in 
its other reserves, while leaving its gold 
tranche position intact. 

Thus, while the surplus country whose 
currency was initially drawn may not earn 
back precisely the amount of the drawing 
in its currency, this example illustrates how 
the final impact tends to be the same, wheth- 
er the currency drawn was that of a reserve 
center or not: an increase in the gold tranche 
position of the drawee representing a net 
increase in his total reserves. 

Distribution of Reserve Positions 

Paragraph 59: The countries participating 
in the distribution of reserve positions in 
the Fund resulting from normal drawings 
are those whose currencies are used in the 
drawings. Under the present Fund policy, 
a currency is eligible for use in drawings 
when it is, in practice, convertible and the 
country’s balance of payments and reserves 
are reasonably strong. The currencies used 
may change over time and their number 
grow; in which case, a greater number of 
countries would hold reserve positions in 
the Fund resulting from normal drawings. 
The Fund's selection of the currencies to 
be drawn tends, in the long run, to bring 
about, among countries in strong balance 
of payments’ position, a distribution of re- 
serve positions in the Fund that corresponds 
roughly to the distribution of their other 
reserves. 

Nature of the Asset 


Paragraph 60: Regular gold tranche, super 
gold tranche and G.A.B. creditor positions 
resulting from normal drawings confer the 
right to obtain needed currencies virtually 
on demand. It should be mentioned that 
a proposal was formulated for specifying the 
status of reserve positions in the Fund, in 
order fully to establish their nature as an 
unconditional reserve asset; it has also been 
proposed to grant a yield on reserve posi- 
tions in the Fund, in order to enhance their 
reserve character and to introduce an incen- 
tive to hold reserves in this form. 


Creditor Limits 


Paragraph 61: The limit of the creditor's 
commitment results from the size of his 
quota, subject to the possibility of its exten- 
sion under the G.A.B. or otherwise. 


B. Enlargement of automatic drawing 
rights in the Fund 
Objectives 

Paragraph 62: The object of this proposal 
is to effect an increase, or subsequently, if 
desirable, a decrease, in the level of reserve 
assets in the form of virtually automatic 
drawing rights in the Fund. These changes 
in the reserve assets of individual countries 
would be independent of their current bal- 
ance of payments positions. The intention 
of the scheme would normally be to leave 
conditional drawing rights in the Fund un- 
impaired, but, if desired, such conditional 
rights could be allowed to decline in the 
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same amount as the automatic drawing 
rights had been increased. 
Mechanism 


Paragraph 63: The scheme would operate 
on the basis of decisions to expand virtually 
automatic drawing rights into the first credit 
tranche. In order to protect those who re- 
ceive actual? additional automatic drawing 
rights from suffering a corresponding con- 
traction of their conditional drawing rights, 
the Fund could simultaneously extend their 
conditional rights by the same percentage 
of quota as their automatic rights. A de- 
liberate contraction of reserve assets in this 
form could be achieved by reversing these 
procedures. Since enlargement or reduction 
of automatic drawing rights is a matter of 
Fund policy, no amendment of the Articles 
of Agreement would be necessary to put this 
scheme into effect. 

Distribution 

Paragraph 64: This proposal can be ap- 
plied to all Fund members or to a more 
limited group, for example, countries whose 
currencies are usable by the Fund and which 
are willing to extend lines of credit to the 
Fund in connection with the receipt of new 
reserve assets. 

ph 65: Regardless of the range of 
countries entitled to participate in the 
scheme, this proposal, in the form in which 
it has been presented, embodies a self- 
qualifying element: an extension of auto- 
matic drawing rights beyond the present gold 
tranche to the point at which Fund hold- 
ings of the member’s currency reached, for 
example, 105 percent of quota, would effec- 
tively increase the reserve assets of individ- 
ual countries only to the extent that they 
had not drawn on the Fund up to this point. 
Countries that had already borrowed from 
the Fund beyond this point would receive 
only a potential increase. 

Use of the Asset 

Paragraph 66: Participating countries 
would use the asset as they now use gold 
tranche positions, by drawing currencies from 
the Fund to meet balance-of- payments 
needs. In the process, the reserve asset 
would be transferred to the country whose 
currency was drawn. In order to provide 
for such transfers of the new reserve assets 
without requiring the Fund to use its ordi- 
nary resources, which are intended to meet 
normal drawings—each country qualifying 
under the scheme would extend to the Fund 
a line of credit proportional to the new re- 
serve assets created in its favor. The acti- 
vation of such lines of credit by the Fund 
to meet currency drawings of other countries 
using their new reserve assets would create 
reserve assets for the country whose line 
of credit was drawn upon, as in the case of 
the GAB. 


Quantitative Effects on Reserves 


Paragraph 67: The general order of magni- 
tude of reserve asset creation from this pro- 
posal can be gaged as follows, On the basis 
of Fund quotas after the present round of 
quota increases, an extension of automatic 
drawing rights to the 105-percent point 
would add about $1 billion to actual and 
potential reserve positions in the Fund. 
About two-thirds would go to members of 
the Group of Ten. Of the remaining one- 
third, a substantial proportion in present 
circumstances would remain potential. Each 
further extension of automatic drawing 
rights would add correspondingly to reserve 
assets. On the same basis, if and when the 
entire first credit tranche had been made 
automatic, $5 billion would have been added 
to actual and potential reserve assets. Each 
future increase in Fund quotas would fur- 
ther enlarge reserve assets in this form un- 


1 As opposed to potential: see par. 65. 
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less the dividing line between automatic 
and conditional drawing rights were delib- 
erately adjusted to avoid this result—in 
other words, unless the percentage of quota 
over which automatic drawing rights would 
apply were reduced. 


C. Extension of gold tranche rights without 
gold payment, on the occasion of quota 


increases 
Objectives 


Paragraph 68: The object is to provide a 
means of reserve creation, independently of 
individual countries’ balance-of-payments 
positions, on the occasion of general in- 
creases in Fund quotas. Such across-the- 
board additions to reserve assets could later 
be offset, if desired. 


Mechanism 


Paragraph 69: At the time of general quota 
increases, the first 25 percent o° quota en- 
largements might be subscribed by means 
other than payment in gold—e.g., in callable 
gold certificates—with no change in the 
virtually automatic nature of drawings in the 
gold tranche. As a result, the gold holdings 
of Fund members would be unaffected by a 
quota increase (assuming that countries did 
not deduct the gold certificates as a liability 
in calculating reserves), while their gold 
tranche positions would increase. As in the 
case of other schemes for reserve creation, the 
claim on member countries (gold certificates) 
would normally remain dormant. If, how- 
ever it were desired to reduce reserve assets, 
the Pund could call gold in exchange for the 
gold certificates. Whether or not amendment 
of the articles of agreement would be neces- 
sary to implement this scheme would have to 
be examined. 

Distribution 


Paragraph 70: Countries which had not 
borrowed from the Fund beyond their pre- 
existing gold tranche would acquire a new 
reserve asset in the form of a gold tranche 
position equal to one-fourth of the increase 
in their quota. The self-qualifying element 
would thus apply. To the extent that coun- 
tries had borrowed beyond one-fourth of the 
proposed increase in quotas, they would re- 
ceive only potential reserve assets in this 
form. All countries would, however, be re- 
lieved of gold payment at the time of quota 
increases. 


Variant Applicable to a Smaller Group of 
Countries 


Paragraph 71: The proposal is also adapt- 
able to a smaller group of countries, for ex- 
ample, countries whose currencies are nor- 
mally used by the Fund in drawings. It 
could be decided that the latter group of 
countries, which already contribute usable 
resources to the Fund, and only these coun- 
tries, would pay in national currency in lieu 
of gold subscription. This portion of the 
subscription would be placed in a special ac- 
count in the Fund and would not count as 
an ordinary Fund holding of the member's 
currency in determining the member’s posi- 
tion in the Fund. The subscribing country 
would thus acquire an additional gold 
tranche claim, as in the previous case. 


Quantitative Effects on Reserves 


Paragraph 72: Gold tranche positions 
would increase by one-fourth of each quota 
increase, the addition to reserve assets being 
only potential for countries excluded under 
the self-qualifying elements. For example, 
on the occasion of a further increase of 10 
percent in quota increases, it would be pos- 
sible through this method to create about 
$500 million of actual or potential reserve 
assets in the form of gold tranches. This 
would be in addition to the growth of gold 
tranche claims arising from normal drawings 
in the credit tranches. The amount and 
timing of reserve increases thus achieved 
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would, of course, be contingent on the 
amount and timing of quota increases. 
D. Special Operations by the Fund 
Definitions and Types of Operations 

Paragraph 73: By “special ns“ is 
meant the acquisition by the Fund of special 
assets, other than gold, which do not add to 
the Fund's currency holdings in such a way 
as to detract from the normal drawing rights 
of the countries in which the special assets 
are held. Special operations would include 
both operations undertaken on the initiative 
of the Fund with currencies or gold (“Fund 
investment”: paras. 75 to 89 below) and de- 
posits with, or loans to, the Fund for financ- 
ing “special credit operations” (paras. 88 to 
90). 

Paragraph 74: In order to carry out activ- 
ities of the types under examination, the 
Fund would probably have to acquire new 
powers by amendment of the Articles of 
Agreement. 

(1) SPECIAL CURRENCY OPERATIONS 
Objectives 


Paragraph 75: The acquisition or liquida- 
tion of special assets in connection with spe- 
cial currency operations by the Fund would 
be undertaken in order to increase or de- 
crease the general level of world reserves. 


Creation and Distribution of the Reserve 
Asset 


Paragraph 76: In order to obtain the means 
needed to carry out special currency opera- 
tions, the Fund would normally borrow 
in members’ own currencies in suitable 
amounts. If such operations were contem- 
plated in currencies of which the Fund had 
ample supply in its normal holdings, how- 
ever, it could draw on those holdings to fi- 
nance the operations. 

Paragraph 77: The Fund would invest cur- 
rencies in special operations according to 
the following possibilities: 

(a) Among all member countries, accord- 
ing to some formula to be agreed upon, e.g., 
in proportion to Fund quotas, in proportion 
to total reserves, or otherwise; 

(b) Among a selected group of member 
countries (e.g., Group of Ten or all countries 
with convertible currencies) according to 
some general formula; 

(c) The Fund could place the currencies 
at the disposal of some international insti- 
tution like the IBRD? which would use 
them selectively to finance particular proj- 
ects or otherwise, according to its normal 
criteria, 

Paragraph 78: The effect of special cur- 
rency operations would normally be to in- 
crease the reserve positions in the Fund of 
the countries whose currencies were utilized 
for the operations“ The additional reserve 
assets created by the operations would ac- 
crue to the countries in which the invest- 
ments were made. Thus, if the currency of 
a country were invested in the same country, 
that country would normally receive a re- 
serve position in the Fund, which would con- 
stitute for it an additional reserve. On the 
other hand, if the currency of one country 


International Bank 
and Development. 

By way of exception to the normal case, if 
the currency utilized came from Fund hold- 
ings, the country whose currency it was would 
acquire a reserve position in the Fund only if 
the operation reduced total Fund holdings of 
its currency below 100 percent of quota; 
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only provided that the operation gave it a re- 
serve position in the Fund. 
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were invested in another country, the first 
country would receive the reserve position in 
the Fund, but would probably lose other 
reserves (by conversion). These reserves 
would accrue to the country of investment. 
To the extent that the first country had lost 
reserves in the conversion of its own cur- 
rency, it would have no net increase in its 
reserves.* 


Nature of the Special Assets Acquired by the 
Fund 


Paragraph 79: The special assets acquired 
by the Fund in the process of investment 
with currencies would take the form of either 
special nonnegotiable governmental obliga- 
tions or the liabilities of an international 
institution, such as the IBRD. They would 
be denominated in the currency in which the 
investment was made and would be covered 
by a gold-value guarantee. The greater part 
of these assets would be of a long-term 
character, but some proportion of them 
might be on short term in order to facilitate 
a contraction, when appropriate, in the total 
amount of world reserves. 


Nature and Use of Members’ Reserve 
Positions 


Paragraph 80: Where the Fund used cur- 
rencies acquired by borrowing, the reserve 
positions created by the investment opera- 
tions would take the form of loan claims on 
the Fund. These would carry a gold-value 
guarantee and might also earn interest. 
Where the Fund used currencies from its 
existing holdings on quota accounts, the re- 
serve positions created would take the form 
of gold tranche positions. 

Paragraph 81: Loan claims could be trans- 
ferred among the member countries in a 
number of ways: 

(a) Via the Fund, i.e., they could be used, 
on a representation of balance of payments’ 
need, to obtain usable currencies from the 
Fund. The country whose currency was 
made available by the Fund to the member 
using its loan claim would, in effect, take 
over a reserve position in the Fund from that 
member. This approach would normally 
entail: 

(1) the negotiation by the Fund of lines of 
credit in an amount sufficient to enable it to 
meet additional demands for drawable cur- 
rencies arising out of this use of loan claims; 

(2) the establishment of provisions, anal- 
ogous to the present policies on currencies 
to be drawn, to insure the equitable sharing 
of loan claims among countries providing 
the lines of credit; and 

(3) the establishment of provisions to in- 
sure that loan claims used for balance of 
payments’ reasons would be reconstituted. 

(b) Loan claims could alternatively be 
transferred directly among member coun- 
tries, i.e., on the initiative of the transferor 
and without the intermediary of the Fund. 
However, the commitments of transferee 
countries to accumulate the claims would be 
subject to agreed quantitative limits, which 
would perform the same function as the lines 
of credit envisaged in (a) above. 

(c) Whether the loan claims were trans- 
ferable through the Fund or directly, the 
acceptance of these claims might be gov- 
erned by an obligation to hold them in a 
fixed proportion to other reserves; this obli- 
gation would be implemented by periodic 
reshuffie of such claims against other re- 
serves, 

Paragraph 82: Gold tranche positions aris- 
ing out of special currency operations would, 
of course, be transferred in the same way as 


*The full effects of the operation for both 
reserve centers and other countries whose 
currencies were utilized would be similar to 
those described in par. 58 above, in con- 
nection with the discussion of normal draw- 
ings in the credit tranches. 
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gold tranches arising out of normal Fund 
operation. 
Institutional Aspects and Operational 
Arrangements 

Paragraph 83: Under special currency oper- 
ations associated with borrowing, appropriate 
arrangements might be established, involving 
both the Fund and the countries participat- 
ing in the financing, in order to decide pe- 
riodically, on the basis of a proposal by the 

Director of the Fund, the amount, 
distribution, maturity, and so on, of the in- 
vestments to be acquired or liquidated over 
the ensuing period. In any event, an under- 
standing would have to be reached, prior to 
the entry into force of the scheme, on the 
types of operations that would be undertaken 
and possibly on some broad principles gov- 
erning distribution. 

Paragraph 84: If the Fund used currency 
from its quota accounts for special currency 
operations, its ordinary rules and procedures 
would apply. 

Paragraph 85. (il) Special Gold Opera- 
tlons.— The objective of this proposal would 
be to increase the amount of gold in national 
reserves and thereby to affect the aggregate 
level of world reserves. There would be no 
change in the amount of countries’ reserve 
positions in the Fund, since the Fund would 
divest itself of an existing asset (gold) rather 
than establishing a new claim against itself. 
If it were desired subsequently to reduce the 
total level of world reserves, this could be 
done by realizing gold investments previously 
made. 

Paragraph 86: In exchange for its gold, the 
Fund would acquire a claim against the 
country in which gold was invested, but 
would not hold the asset on an ordinary 
quota account. 

Paragraph 87: Since the amount of the 
Fund's gold stock is limited, this type of in- 
vestment could not be repeated indefinitely 
to meet needs for national reserves; more- 
over, any investment of gold by the Fund 
would raise a question of the Fund's 
liquidity. 

Paragraph 88: (ili) Deposits With, or Loans 
to, the Fund for Financing Special Credit 
Operations.—A system of deposits with, or 
special loans to, the Fund could be organized 
on a negotiated basis, in order to create re- 
serves for a group of depositors or lenders, 
while providing to the Fund, for granting 
special assistance in connection with bal- 
ance of payments or reserve situations, usable 
currencies in addition to, and separate from, 
its ordinary currency holdings. 

Paragraph 89: The claims on the Fund in 
favor of the depositing or lending countries 
would carry an assured right to repayment 
on a representation of balance of payments’ 
need and would thus constitute reserves for 
the depositors or lenders. To permit the 
exercise of this right without reducing the 
normal resources of the Fund, lines of credit 
would be provided by the participating coun- 
tries in addition to the amounts deposited or 
loaned. The loans or credits furnished by 
the Fund would normally remain distinct 
from ordinary Fund drawings and standbys 
in order not to curtail the drawing facili- 
ties at the disposal of the borrowing coun- 
try. 


Paragraph 90: The yield and duration of 
the deposits would be fixed in such a way 
as to exercise a regulatory influence on the 
amount of reserves created under the sys- 
tem by adjusting the incentive for countries 
to participate in the arrangement. 

(ut) SCHEMES WHICH PROVIDE HOLDERS OF 
CURRENCY WITH AN ALTERNATIVE ASSET 
General Objectives 

Paragraph 91: The primary objective of 
these schemes is to provide an alternative 
reserve asset into which currency balances 
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held by monetary authorities can be convert- 
ed. It is not an objective of these schemes 
to provide means of deliberately increasing 
aggregate reserves. 


A. Conversion of currency balances into re- 
serve positions in the Fund 


Objectives 


Paragraph 92: The objective of this scheme 
is to assist a country holding a currency bal- 
ance in its reserves to convert that balance, 
in agreement with the country whose cur- 
rency is concerned, into a reserve position 
in the IMF. The procedure could be used 
for any currency, but, as the only currencies 
extensively held in reserves are reserve cur- 
rencies, it wouid, in practice, apply chiefly 
to them, and the mechanism is, for conven- 
ience, described in the terms of reserve cur- 
rencies held. 

Mechanism 


Paragraph 93: The initiative could be on 
the side of either the reserve center or the 
country holding its currency. The procedure 
would be for the reserve center to draw the 
currency of the holder from the Fund and 
use it to buy back the reserve currency from 
the holder. After this transaction, the re- 
serve center would normally have lost a re- 
serve by using up its gold tranche claim in 
making the drawing. The holder would 
have substituted a gold tranche claim of 
equal amount in his reserves for the reserve 
currency which he had previously been hold- 
ing. 

Paragraph 94: Since a reserve position in 
the Fund can only be transferred to another 
member by that member's currency being 
drawn from the Fund, it would be necessary 
for the drawee’s currency to be available to 
the Fund in sufficient amount. The scheme, 
therefore, envisages that, irrespective of 
which party takes the initiative, the drawee 
should undertake to make his currency avall- 
able, by loan to the Fund, if the Fund's 
holdings of it are insufficient. Although the 
transaction is envisaged as a transfer of gold 
tranche rights, the drawer could, with Fund 
permission, draw within a credit tranche. 
In this case, however, the above undertaking 
of the drawee to make his currency available 
by lending to the Fund would not apply. 

Paragraph 95: Drawings on the Fund 
under this arrangement would be governed 
by the Fund's normal policies and proce- 
dures. 

B. Mutual Currency Account (M.C.A.) 

Objectives 

Paragraph 96: The Mutual Currency Ac- 
count is a depository facility designed to pro- 
vide an alternative form of asset into which a 
currency held by a monetary authority could 
be converted without drawing on the reserves 
of the country whose currency it holds. This 
would not increase total reserve assets but 
would avoid the decrease which would other- 
wise result from conversions. As such con- 
versions could, in certain conditions and if 
they were extensive, weaken confidence in the 
currency itself and thus lead to further 
conversions, the aggregate loss of reserves 
could be large. The objective of the facility 
would be to reduce the risk of such a situa- 
tion arising. Though applicable to any cur- 
rency held by a monetary authority, the 
facility used in this way would be likely 
in practice only to be employed for a reserve 
currency. 

Paragraph 97: The facility is not intended 
to be used as a means of financing balance- 
of-payments’ deficit® and procedures would 


5 As originally propounded, its use was en- 
visaged in association with a support opera- 
tion, separately negotiated between two or 
more monetary authorities, in which the 
creditor bought the debtor's currency with a 
view to depositing it immediately in the ac- 
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be employed under multilateral surveillance 
to insure that it was not so used. 
Membership and Institutional Arrangements 

Paragraph 98: Full membership would, in 
principle, be limited to a group of indus- 
trialized countries, but the right to deposit 
a currency held might be made available 
more widely. The books would be kept by 
the IMF. as Agent (assuming that it was 
willing to undertake the task) and any nec- 
essary policy or administrative decisions 
would be taken by the full members. 

Mechanism 

Paragraph 99: A country could deposit 
with the Agent in a special account the cur- 
rency of any full member of the scheme in 
exchange for an asset denominated in M.C.A. 
units of account expressed as the equivalent 
of a given weight of gold. 

Paragraph 100: Since M.C.A. units would 
thus carry a gold-value guarantee, they 
would earn either no interest or only a very 
low rate of interest. Countries whose cur- 
rencies are held by the agent would guar- 
antee the holding as to value and would pay 
low interest to the account. 

Paragraph 101: M.C.A. units would de 
transferable from a country in deficit for the 
purchase of the currency of another member 
who is in surplus. Conversions between the 
units and members’ currencies would be at, 
or very close to, parity. 

Paragraph 102: Appropriate creditor limits 
on the obligation to acquire units would be 
agreed by the full members of the scheme. 
There would also be limits on the amount of 
each currency that could be held in the Ac- 
count, but provision would be made for 
rallonges in case of need. No limits are pro- 
posed on the time for which a currency might 
remain in the Account, but members whose 
currency was held in the Account: 

(i) would be required to redeem it with 
M.C.A. units when, and to the extent that, 
they acquired them; and 

(ii) could redeem it at any time with gold, 
which the Agent would at once distribute pro 
rata to holders of M.C.A. units, thereby ex- 
tinguishing a corresponding amount of units. 

Paragraph 103: In liquidation, the Ac- 
count’s assets would be distributed pro rata 
to holders of M.C.A. units and further settle- 
ment would be arranged bilaterally between 
the parties (as in E.P.U.). Provision would 
be made covering the withdrawal of 
a member whose currency was held by the 
Account (debtor) or of a member who held 
M.C.A. units (creditor) and would be such 
as to protect the interests of other members. 

. » . a . 
The Role of Gold 

Paragraph 114: While there is no disagree- 
ment on the place of gold in the system as 
the basic reserve asset, differences emerged 
on its role in relation to the introduction of 
new reserve assets. 

Paragraph 115: In support of a link with 
gold (as close as that in the C.R.U. scheme), 
some members argue that: 

Since gold is the basic reserve asset, the 
characteristics and use of any new asset must 
be closely associated with it. Such a link 
between the reserve asset and gold would, 
moreover, be a simple way of safeguarding 
creditor countries against excessive accumu- 
lation of the new asset, would make the asset 
more acceptable, and would avoid movements 
to convert it directly or indirectly into gold. 


count. Used in this way, the M.C.A. would 
be a means of balance of payments’ finance 
and of reserve asset creation. The scheme 
could equally associate the M. C. A. depository 
facility with currencies which have accrued 
to monetary authorities in the normal way, 
through market intervention, rather than in 
consequence of a specially negotiated support 
operation. 
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The close link with gold would, in some 
ways, have the same practical consequences, 
for the monetary authorities of the limited 
number of countries concerned and for the 
duration of the scheme, as an increase in 
the volume of monetary gold holdings. This 
would make it clear that an increase in the 
price of gold is excluded; it would put an 
end to the uncertainty which exists on this 
point and to the speculation stemming from 
it. The result would be to channel a larger 
part of the new output of gold into official 
reserves. It is to be noted in this respect 
that the new reserve asset would, in all prob- 
ability, only be introduced after a favorable 
evolution of the balance of payments of the 
United States had already strengthened the 
world monetary system and reduced specula- 
tion and hoarding. 

In such a situation, the shift from other 
existing forms of reserve assets into gold 
which could theoretically be induced by the 
implementation of a closely gold-linked 
scheme could only be on a limited scale; 
many countries which would be involved al- 
ready have high gold ratios in their reserves; 
the combined official currency holdings of the 
Ten are some $10 bn. and represent, in part, 
minimum working balances; moreover, many 
monetary authoriites concerned would con- 
tinue, for reasons of convenience and earn- 
ings, to keep currency holdings above the 
amount required for working balances’ pur- 


To supplement the gold stock by a reserve 
asset as closely as possible linked with gold 
itself would contribute directly to solving 
the problem of an inadequate gold supply. 
The United States, having the largest stock 
of gold, would be the main recipient of the 
new assets, which should make it easier for 
this country to assure the convertibility of 
its currency, thus contributing to the general 
interconvertibility of other currencies. 
Finally, in the view of these members, the 
emphasis on gold would, in the future, avoid 
the kind of expansion of reserve currency 
holdings which, in the recent past, has weak- 
ened the international monetary system, 
made the adjustment process less efficient 
and led to the present difficult situation. 

Paragraph 116: Other members consider 
that establishing a close link to gold in the 
creation, distribution, and use of new re- 
serve assets would represent a backward step, 
reversing the historical tendency toward the 
increasing use of monetary instruments 
other than gold. 

More immediately, the distribution of new 
reserve assets on the basis of gold holdings 
would amount to a disguised increase in the 
gold price for the countries concerned and 
would induce speculation in gold markets. 

Distribution of newly created reserve as- 
sets in proportion to countries’ gold hold- 
ings would, because of differing policies on 
the composition of reserves, be inequitable, 
penalizing those countries which, as a mat- 
ter of policy, maintain a low ratio of gold 
to total reserves. In order to benefit from a 
greater share of new assets created, monetary 
authorities would feel an incentive to maxi- 
mize their gold holdings by converting re- 
serve currency assets into gold. Moreover, 
the consequent reduction in the gold reserves 
of the United States might cause anxieties 
to monetary authorities outside the group 
of participating countries and lead them 
also to convert reserve currencies into gold. 
The result would be a shrinkage of total 
reserve assets (at least in their present form) 
and therefore a potential threat to the sta- 
bility of the system as a whole. The impact 
would fall mainly on U.S. reserves; yet, even 
if new assets were created, and distributed 
in proportion to gold holdings, in an amount 
equivalent to the shrinkage of reserve cur- 
rency assets, only 40 percent of the drop in 
U.S. reserves would be compensated, since the 
United States holds only 40 percent of the 
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group’s total gold stock. It may be noted 
that substitution of gold for reserve cur- 
rencies resulting in an increase of only 1 

percentage point in the average ratio of gold 
to total official reserve outside the United 
States would mean the disappearance of 
about $500 mn. of reserve assets (of which 
about $275 mm. in the group), an amount not 
far from the annual addition to monetary 
gold stocks in recent years. 

Even if distribution were not based on gold 
holdings, a close link to gold in the use of 
new reserve assets would encourage coun- 
tries within the group to hold a higher ratio 
of gold to total reserves, since the use of the 
new assets would (unlike other new assets 
not closely linked with gold) entail sizable 
gold movements in the financing of interna- 
tional imbalances. Countries outside the 
group might feel impelled to increase their 
gold ratios also. Sizable gold movements 
could be damaging to confidence and could, 
in any case, lead countries to adopt exces- 
sively harsh policies in order to avoid deficits 
and a resultant loss of gold. This tendency 
toward restrictive policies would be accentu- 
ated as the result of conversions of currency 
assets into gold, with further harmful effects 
on international trade and economic growth. 

Finally, these members also questioned 
whether the operations of the Fund, being 
necessarily based on the use of currencies, 
would not be impeded in a gold-dominated 
system through fears of Fund members that 
their currencies, when drawn and put into 
circulation, would have to be redeemed by 
them in gold. 


* * + > + 


Paragraph 118: (i) Width of management 
group.—So far as management is concerned, 
it is argued in favor of a limited group that 
the formation of judgments on the operation 
and liquidity of the international monetary 
system would be a highly important, but 
difficult, process which would only be likely 
to succeed in practice within a group of 
limited size and homogeneous composition. 
The needs of the larger industrialized coun- 
tries which share the responsibility for the 
working of the international monetary sys- 
tem are different not only in scale but in 
kind from those of the rest of the world. 
These are the countries which principally 
hold and use reserves for international mon- 
etary purposes; and their reserve needs are 
a primary concern of the international sys- 
tem. Those who hold this view see no 
serious technical or political problem in 
limited groups. Important precedents al- 
ready exist in the EPU, EMA,’ the pro- 
vison for mutual assistance in the EEC,’ 
and the GAB. The outside world has al- 
ways accepted such groups provided that 
they are not detrimental to outside in- 
terests or, a fortiori, that they operate in the 
general interests of the system as, for ex- 
ample, the limited group of the GAB is 
designed to do. 

Paragraph 119: The other view, while rec- 
ognizing that precedents exist and that such 
groups as the members of the G.A.B. may op- 
erate to the general advantage of the system 
as a whole, considers that arrangements con- 
cerned with the liquidity of the international 
monetary system as a whole should, in prin- 
ciple, be of a worldwide nature. As regards 
the danger of unsound decisions being 
reached if the management were widely rep- 
resentative, those who share this view re- 
minded the Group that, while the views of all 
participants in the international monetary 
system are heard in the Fund, the ultimate 
decisions remain in the hands of the limited 
number of countries which are chiefly respon- 
sible for the system's successful working. To 
establish a management group to which only 


* European Monetary Agreement. 
* European Economic Community. 
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the larger industrial countries were admitted 
would mean arbirarily excluding countries of 
proven credit and ability in managing their 
external finances. The growth of reserves 
outside the Group of Ten during the past 
decade, for example, averaged some $485 mn. 
a year. 

Paragraph 120: (ii) Width of distribution 
and circulation of the asset—In favor of 
keeping the ownership and circulation of the 
asset within a limited group of industrialized 
countries, it was argued that an international 
asset must be based on credit and that the 
credit of those who back it must therefore be 
unquestioned. There must be no room for 
doubt whether the asset will, in practice, be 
honored in operation or, ultimately, in liqui- 
dation. Deliberately created new reserve 
assets must, of their nature, initially be dis- 
tributed without the recipients’ having had 
to forego real resources in order to earn them, 
but will thereafter command real resources. 
Care is therefore needed in establishing the 
group in which they are to be used. A reserve 
asset is characterized by the expectation that, 
if it flows out, it should ordinarily be recon- 
stituted in due time. 


should, consequently, be distributed only to 
countries whose balance of payments is likely 
to move between deficit and surplus and 
which are, therefore, able to assume the ob- 
ligations as well as the rights entailed in the 
convention and its working. More generally, 
a system which meets the reserve needs of the 
larger nations will, in practice, benefit all 
countries. 

Paragraph 121: The other view here, while 
recognizing the logic of some of the points 
made, considers that the limited arrange- 
ment would be exposed to disadvantages 
which would outweigh the advantages 
claimed for it. For a group of industrially- 
advanced countries to increase, by a stroke 
of the pen, as it were, their own monetary 
reserves and appear to make themselves 
thereby the richer, would invite criticism 
from other countries, who would declare that 
their own need for more elbow room in their 
international payments was, proportion- 
ately, no less than that of the members of 
the group. A number of the smaller coun- 
tries could show that they have maintained 
a good reserve position and that their bal- 
ance of payments’ record compares favorably 
with that of countries within the group. It 
would be arbitrary to deny participation to 
such countries. In any limited member- 
ship, the difficulty of borderline cases is 
likely to arise. For this reason, those who 
hold this view favor an approach that is not 
strictly limited in the width of membership. 
They prefer an approach that embodies a 
self-qualifying element and would therefore 
be more open than a grouping that is strictly 
limited to a small number of countries. They 
point out that many countries throughout 
the world feel, or will feel, a need for grow- 
ing reserves; yet countries excluded from the 
group would be able to increase their re- 
serves only by surrendering real resources or 
attracting capital inflow. To exclude these 
countries would risk creating a sense of dis- 
crimination which would hamper monetary 
cooperation and understanding and which 
might well lead to demand for compensa- 
tion in other ways. As a technical matter, 
the more limited the group the more likely 
it is that individual members of the group 
will accumulate an undue amount of the 
new asset; this would occur if such members, 
even when in payments“ balance with the 
entire world, had a surplus with the group 
and a deficit with the rest of the world. 

Paragraph 122: Some members felt that 
membership for purposes of management 
need not necessarily be identical with mem- 
bership for purposes of distribution and use 
of the reserve asset. 
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The Role of the IMF. 
. . . * . 

Paragraph 124: As deliberate re- 
serve creation, however, the following argu- 
ments against an approach through the Fund 
were supplied, mainly by one of our members; 
certain of these arguments were supported 
by some other members of the Study Group. 

(i) To give to the Fund the power to 
create and distribute at its initiative new 
unconditional reserve assets might impair 
its ability to perform its role of custodian 
of monetary discipline, which is based on the 
granting of conditional credits of limited 
duration. 

(ii) Generally, the ordinary rules of 
weighted voting in the Fund, which, in fact, 
give a decisive influence to a very few coun- 
tries with the largest quotas, do not seem 
appropriate to the handling of such a power- 
ful instrument as across-the-board reserve 
creation, which should be under the contro! 
of a group comprising all the largest indus- 
trial countries. 

(ili) Moreover, the difficulty of drawing a 
line inside the Fund between members who 
would and members who would not benefit 
from across-the-board creation of reserve as- 
sets would entail the risk that assets which, 
by their nature, should flow back and forth, 
would be distributed to countries showing a 
persistent tendency to remain in deficit. In 
practice, it seems politically and psychologi- 
cally extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
introduce inside the Fund a discrimination 
among its members by the way of a qualify- 
ing criterion—e.g., countries whose currency 
has been drawn. 

(iv) As to the self-qualifying element 
which would result from the fact that an 
across-the-board increase in gold tranche po- 
sitions would not immediately accrue to 
countries with outstanding drawings in their 
credit tranches, its effects would not have 
much practical significance as between those 
who qualified and those who did not. It 
makes little difference to the former, because 
of their good position and record in the Fund, 
whether their drawing rights are automatic 
or of the kind now available to them in the 
first credit tranche, nor would the associ- 
ated addition to total drawing facilities be 
of great significance to them; whereas the 
latter would receive a benefit in an appre- 
olable de facto mitigation of their repayment 
obligation, insofar as any amount repaid in 
their new automatic tranche can easily be 
redrawn. 

(v) The use of reserve positions in the Fund 
has certain disadvantages. In most schemes 
of Fund reserve creation, it would require a 
drawing on the Fund or the realization of a 
loan claim on terms similar to those of a 
drawing; and some countries have, in the 
past, shown reluctance to draw on the Fund. 
On the one hand, a country has to represent 
a balance-of-payments need before drawing: 
on the other hand, it might have to repay 
before its reserves have improved, or to allow, 
even if it does not wish to do so, its position 
in the Fund to be reconstituted at the discre- 
tion of the Pund through drawings of its 
currency by other countries. 

(vi) The amendment of the Articles of 
Agreement, which is required in several 
schemes, would open the door to further, 
unpredictable and possibly undesirable mod- 
ifications of the rules governing the Fund. 

(vii) In the particular case of substitution 
of gold certificates for gold on the occasion 
of quota increases, the principal deterrent 
to unjustified requests for larger quotas by 
countries permanently in a weak external 
position would disappear. Moreover, there 
would be little flexibility to respond to over- 
all needs as increases could only be decided 
at the time of quota increases. 

Paragraph 125: Counter-arguments, some 
of which were supported by all other mem- 
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bers of the Study Group, were presented as 
follows: 

(i) In general, the Fund's prestige and 
experience as a monetary institution make 
it the natural center for new functions in- 
volving deliberate creation of reserve assets 
and provide assurance of its capacity to con- 
duct, and keep distinct, conditional lending 
and deliberate reserve creation. It was felt 
that it would be unfortunate and confusing 
to establish a rival center of decision in the 
international monetary field. Given the de- 
sirability of maintaining a proper balance 
between the extension of credit facilities and 
the creation of reserve assets, it would be 
more appropriate to combine these functions 
in one institution. It should be noted that 
any scheme of deliberate reserve creation, 
whether in the Fund or otherwise, would 
tend to make countries less dependent on 
credit facilities and on the conditions at- 
taching to them. 

(ii) As regards the decision-making proc- 
ess, the weighted voting system has operated 
effectively, generally reflecting the relative 
economic weight and international respon- 
sibility of the participants, and giving the 
countries of the Group of Ten a decisive 
influence on Fund policymaking, Further- 
more, the voting power of individual coun- 
tries or groups of countries may be altered, 
for instance, by selective adjustments of 
quotas, to reflect changes over time in rela- 
tive economic weight and responsibility. In 
addition, special decision rules may be en- 
visaged to govern the operation of particular 
methods of creating reserve assets through 
the Fund. 

(iii) Most schemes for deliberate reserve 
creation through the Fund incorporate a self- 
qualifying element, which would exclude 
countries in persistent deficit while allowing 
countries with good balance of payments’ 
performance, now or in the future, to share 
in reserve creation; other qualifying cri- 
teria—for example, that the country's cur- 
rency has been used in drawings—would per- 
mit a more selective but still open grouping. 
In mse to the argument that countries 
with a favorable balance-of-payments record 
would have little interest in an increase in 
reserve assets in the form of automatic draw- 
ing rights in the Fund, it was stated that this 
consideration applied with equal strength to 
the attitude of such countries to any form of 
addition to their reserves, As to the benefit 
that is said to accrue to countries that are at 
first excluded under the self-qualifying ele- 
ment and later repay their debt to the Fund, 
this mitigation of a debt burden is no differ- 
ent from what would be experienced by 
debtor countries which received new reserve 
assets under any reserve creation scheme, ex- 
cept that, under the self-qualifying element 
in the Fund, the benefit is not gained until 
the debt is actually repaid. 

(iv) It was pointed out that not all Fund 
schemes would require an amendment of the 
Articles of Agreement; in any event, proposals 
outside the Fund would require national leg- 
islation. It was also observed that the criti- 
cism of particular Fund schemes—for ex- 
ample, that referred to in paragraph 124 
(vii)—are not arguments against centering 
deliberate reserve creation in the Fund but 
against particular methods of doing so. 

(v) The gold tranche is increasingly recog- 
nized as a reserve asset which countries can 
use without reluctance and virtually at will 
to meet a balance-of-payments need; new 
types of claim on the Fund could be used 
with equal facility. Furthermore, a repay- 
ment obligation, such as that now attaching 
to regular gold tranche drawings, is not differ- 
ent in kind from the normal expectation that 
a reserve loss will be reconstituted. Finally, 
the process of reconstituting a country’s re- 
serve position in the Fund through drawings 
of its currency by others is no different in 
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substance from the direct transfer of any 
reserve asset to one country from another. 


Rules of Decisionmaking 


Paragraph 126: Deliberate multilateral 
creation of reserve assets would be an entirely 
new activity, entailing issues of great sig- 
nificance to the world economy. Under most 
proposals, decisions would be required, at a 
minimum, as to the circumstances in which 
the reserves should be created and as to the 
amount to be created. Since differences of 
attitude and policy among the participants 
would be inevitable in the application of any 
of the proposals that have been considered, 
great importance attaches to the means of 
resolving differences. 

Paragraph 127: Objective formulae and 
agreed rules are helpful in minimizing the 
need for decisions. But any scheme would 
have to be applied to varying circumstances 
and in changing conditions and would call 
for decisions on both policy and administra- 
tion. While no voting system will work 
smoothly where there are deep underlying 
divisions of view, it is recognized that a viable 
decisionmaking process is a prerequisite to 
the successful operation of any reserve crea- 
tion scheme. The group considered four 
general rules of decisionmaking that have 
been used in international organizations: 

Unanimity: The proponents of this prin- 
ciple consider that it is the only workable 

for as fundamental an operation as 
deliberate creation of reserves and that it 
offers some protection against international 
inflation. They consider that the rule, which 
they regard as an essential safeguard of their 
monetary autonomy, should be workable in a 
limited and homogeneous group of countries 
capable of reaching compromise, and cite ex- 
amples, e.g., EPU. The opposite view, how- 
ever, is that differences of opinion on policy 
and operation are inevitable and that, as a 
result of the unanimity requirement, action 
could not be taken without the agreement of 
the group's most reluctant member. The re- 
sult would be a failure to take action, and 
hence too restrictive an approach to future 
needs for reserves. 

Unit voting with ordinary majority: In 
general, our members did not believe that 
this method of voting should be relied upon 
for decisionmaking, some because of the 
advantages they saw in unanimity and oth- 
ers because of their preference for weighted 
voting. However, in a variant of one of the 
schemes before us, this method was men- 
tioned as a possibility within a limited and 
homogeneous group of countries (par. 55). 

Weighted voting with ordinary majority: 
This is the rule in the Fund for most types 
of decisions, and is implicit in the proposals 
for creating reserves through the Fund, as de- 
scribed in chapter III. It could also be ap- 
plied to a limited group within the Fund. 
The supporters of this procedure assert that 
it is now familiar and has been used suc- 
cessfully to govern the operations of the 
Fund. This thoroughly tested system repre- 
sents a satisfactory compromise between 
unanimity, which risks an impasse, and sim- 
ple majority voting, which risks unsound de- 
cisions. Moreover, they point out that the 
industrial members of the Fund have a de- 
cisive voice in the decisions taken under this 
procedure. Other members point out that 
there has been criticism of individual deci- 
sions reached under this system, Decisions 
on deliberate reserve creation would involve 
more fundamental issues, and divergences of 
views could be sharper. To try to settle the 
issues by majority voting, and especially by a 
weighted majority which overruled a sub- 
stantial minority, could expose the system to 
severe strain. 

Special majority—ti.e., greater than an ordi- 
nary majority: This could be applied both to 
unit voting and weighted voting. It is used 
in the Fund in conjunction with weighted 
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voting for certain important decisions, and 
in the GAB. 

Paragraph 128: Selection between these 
alternatives is much more than a technical 
matter. The economic impact of any scheme 
can be greatly influenced by the rules 
adopted for arriving at decisions. 

Paragraph 129: Some members were of the 
opinion that it is not possible to judge the 
relative merits of the various types of de- 
cisionmaking rule independently of the spe- 
cific institutional and operational framework 
in which they would be designed to operate. 
In their view, the aim of providing maximum 
safeguards for sound decisions, avoiding, on 
the one hand, extreme rigidity and, on the 
other, the possibility of misuse, could—de- 
pending on the specific procedures and proc- 
ess of decisio: —conceivably be 
achieved by any one of the above-mentioned 
types or a combination of them. In this con- 
text, they referred, by way of example, to the 
variety of voting types in the EEC Treaty. 


DECISIVE STRUGGLE IN VIETNAM: 
HEARTS AND MINDS OF THE 
VIETNAMESE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] de- 
livered a speech on Vietnam which 
should have a wide audience in this 
country and the Nation. 

Senator Javrrs discussed the nonmili- 
tary war, the fight for economic, educa- 
tional, social advance in Vietnam, in a 
word the struggle for men’s minds. 

Senator Javits called for a more in- 
tensive effort in this regard; but it is 
most significant that the New York Sen- 
ator stressed the little reported but very 
big effort we are making in this regard 
right now. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this 
economic-educational effort we are mak- 
ing in South Vietnam is superlative, but 
it is not spectacular. It does not lend 
itself to headlines or dramatic TV re- 
porting. Few Americans know about it. 

I am delighted that the senior senator 
from New York has given it his attention 
in his fine speech. 

In this connection, Mr. President, 
James Reston of the New York Times 
has been sending dispatches back to this 
country that show that we are not going 
to win unless we somehow solve the tough 
problem of winning the support of the 
heart—from peasants in villages and 
hamlets throughout Vietnam. 

First the Reston dispatches establish 
the reasons why this is likely to be a long 
war. And in such a war the capacity 
to win and hold the allegiance of the 
people of South Vietnam will be essen- 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Reston article from August 27, New York 
Times, entitled Saigon: Indicators of 
a Long War” be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAIGON: INDICATORS OF A LONG Wan 
(By James Reston) 

Saicon.—All the available information here 
indicates that both sides are planning for a 
long war. The Vietcong seem to be regroup- 
ing in the central highlands while our forces 
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build up their bases along the coast, and 
neither side seems to have the capacity to 
stop the other from continuing this process. 

In the cities of Communist North Vietnam, 
Western diplomats report that their in- 
quiries about negotiations are getting no 
more encouragement now than before the 
recent U.S. victories. Instead, they are 
being told by North Vietnamese to get on 
with their air raid precautions and have been 
given detailed instructions about where to go 
in case of the evacuation of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong. 

UNDERGROUND BASES 

The Vietcong are apparently dug into a 
number of underground bases in remote 
areas from which they go out on raiding 
parties by small units and to which they re- 
turn to rest and replenish their supplies. 

American intelligence indicates that de- 
spite the present level of bombing, these tac- 
tical Communist bases can probably be sup- 
plied with enough arms and ammunition, 
and moved around from place to place, to 
keep the war going for a long time. 

Meanwhile, even in the present optimistic 
mood on our side, the most our officials will 
say is that this is only “the beginning of the 
beginning.” 

The U.S. bases and supply areas are 
being constructed on a scale far larger 
than is to care for the present 
level of American forces—therefore it is as- 
sumed that the buildup will continue well 
beyond what has been announced so far. 


POWER COMPLEX 


In fact, the U.S. base at Canranh, 
which has one of the best natural ports in 
Asia, is being developed into another Okina- 
wa, not merely for the purpose of this war, 
but as a major power complex from which 
American officials hope a wider alliance of 
Asian nations, with the help of the United 
States, will eventually be able to contain the 
expansion of China. 

There is a fundamental change in the tone 
of official American conversation here. It 
is not only that American planners are con- 
vinced that they have avoided a military 
defeat and can now hold these growing 
power centers along the sea, but that they 
believe they have found the instruments and 
techniques for fighting effectively on the 
fringes of Asia against guerrilla limited war- 
fare. 

This may or may not be right, It is prob- 
ably a valid assumption at the present level 
of the Vietcong attacks, but the Communists 
so far have committed only three regiments 
of the 325th North Vietnamese Division, and 
they have an uncommitted organized army 
of over 300,000 behind that in the north. 

The first question, therefore, is how much 
more manpower the North Vietnamese will 
send south. The expectation here is that 
they will certainly make up their recent 
losses and equal whatever manpower Wash- 
ington puts in, probably with volunteers 
from North Korea (to match the South 
Korean division coming here on our side). 

Meanwhile, the United States and South 
Vietnamese forces will be concentrating on 
the Vietcong underground redoubts. The 
intelligence advantage still lies with the 
Communists, but it is improving on the 
allied side. For example it was a Vietcong 
defector who provided the detailed informa- 
tion on enemy strength and positions that 
led to the marine attack and victory at 
Chulal. 

An intelligence gap, however, still remains, 
and even Chulai did not provide as much in- 
formation and materiel as officials expected. 
They got only about 100 Vietcong weapons 
there. Only six of the captured fighters 
turned out to be hard core Vietcong regulars, 
and though two Vietcong battalions were 
virtually wiped out, a large part of two other 
Vietcong battalions apparently got away. 
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Modern instruments of detection, however, 
are helping the allies. Planes equipped with 
infrared sensor devices can spot the Vietcong 
redoubts by tracting heat from fires or even 
automobile engines on the ground. 

The armed helicopter is proving to be 
highly effective primarily in getting men to 
a given spot quickly to follow up intelligence 
leads and in strafing entrenched defenders 
with machinegun fire from positions directly 
over the field of battle. 

SITUATION STABILIZED 

These theories are only beginning to be 
tested. The fear of collapse, so strong here 
last August, and again last November, has 
passed. The military situation has been 
stabilized—that is about all that can be 
said—and the Communists clearly have the 
manpower in the North to tip it once more 
to their favor if they choose to do so. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Res- 
ton next spells out the paradox that to 
win we must hit with our military power 
and do so with immense force and that 
indeed the military power is beginning 
to tell on the Vietcong now. But in the 
very process we run the risk of losing the 
vital allegiance of the people of South 
Vietnam who naturally see little benefit 
in a scorched earth policy that may kill 
Vietcong but in the process kill, maim, 
burn them, and destroy their little vil- 
lage. Reston puts the paradox like this: 


But above all the people of Vietnam are 
trapped in a power struggle beyond their 
understanding or control. Maybe nothing 
can be done about it, but somewhere in a 
corner of the mind, their tragedy must be 
remembered. For we could win the war and 
lose the people, and that would be the final 
irony of the story. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by James Reston from yesterday’s 
New York Times, entitled “Saigon: The 
Tragic Paradox of Vietnam” be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAIGON: THE TRAGIC PARADOX OF VIETNAM 

(By James Reston) 

SAIGON, A 28.—The American mili- 
tary buildup in Vietnam is beginning to rat- 
tle the windows. You don’t need official 
figures to feel what’s happening. The sky 
over Saigon is alive with noisy aerial boxcars, 
stuttering helicopters and flashing Skyhawk 
fighter-bombers. The airports, the bars and 
the restaurants are now all a little high— 
not to mention the GI's on leave—and even 
the fancy hotels are beginning to smell like a 
men's locker room. 

When Uncle Sam moves in, somebody has 
to move over. The concentrated power of 
America is staggering, and this may prove 
to be the most significant paradox of the war. 
For this power is now hitting not only the 
Vietcong, but the civil population of South 
Vietnam, and the critical question is which 
of these two will endure the punishment. 


MILITARY TRANSFORMATION 


There seems to be no dissent here—even 
among the diplomats of allied countries that 
have been critical of American policy in the 
last 6 months—that the application of 
American power in this country since last 
February has transformed the military situ- 
ation. 

Between last August and last February, the 
Vietcong ranged through the central low- 
lands virtually at will. The South Viet- 
namese Army could not, or at least did not, 
stop them. Over 100,000 refugees were 
driven into the coastal city of Quinhon alone, 
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and the disintegration within the South 
Vietmamese Army and Government was 


this, the United States took 
three decisions that have stabilized the mili- 
tary situation. It extended the war into 
North Vietnam. It increased its forces here 
to over 125,000, and it sanctioned the use of 
American air, artillery and naval strikes 
against the Vietcong in South Vietnam. 


WAR IN THE HAMLETS 


This last decision to search for and destroy 
the enemy anywhere in South Vietnam is 
regarded here as the most effective and least 
understood of the three decisions. The Viet- 
cong, which used to raid the countryside and 
then bivouac in the hamlets, are now being 
hounded from the air and attacked in the 
hamlets, 

The people in the South Vietnam hamlets 
now know that if they dig tunnels for the 
Vietcong and give them food and refuge, 
they are likely to be shelled or bombed, and 
this has undoubtedly complicated the en- 
emy’s problem, but it has raised a new 
problem on our side. For it has caused great 
suffering and destruction among the civilian 
population. 

This country is now beginning to take a 
frightful beating from the air. Yesterday's 
US. communique, for example, listed 57 Air 
Force strikes in a single day in the southern- 
most area of South Vietnam, and 95 strikes 
elsewhere in South Vietnam by Navy fighter- 
bombers from the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Coral 
Sea. The Navy said it dropped more than 65 
tons of bombs and estimated that it killed 
five Vietcong, destroyed 102 structures and 
damaged 65. 

In the Mekong Delta in the south, the 
Navy also reported that the destroyer U.S.S. 
DeHaven fired over 355 rounds of 5-inch am- 
munition at Vietcong assembly areas on 
shore. “Spotters estimated very good effect 
on the targets,” the communique said. Six 
buildings were destroyed with very good 
shrapnel effect over a very large area.” 

The only difficulty with this is that the 
Vietcong do not usually have isolated train- 
ing and supply centers apart from the South 
Vietnamese, but operate among the people 
where the shrapnel has “very good effect” on 
Communists and non-Communists alike. 

AMERICAN DILEMMA 


This is the devilish dilemma of the pres- 
ent American strategy in the South. We 
are chasing guerrillas with bombs and it is 
apparently having much more effect on the 
Vietcong than anybody thought possible, but 
in the process, we are attacking and often 
destroying the areas we want to pacify. 

It is now estimated that there are between 
500,000 and 600,000 refugees in this country. 
Most of them are living in shacks and pens 
that would make the slums of Harlem look 
like the LBJ ranch. And by the end of the 
year US. airpower will be more than dou- 
bled. 

This country normally produces a rice 
surplus, but this year the United States has 
already had to commit itself to bring in 
100,000 tons of rice to make up for the lost 
production of peasants driven off the land. 


MULTIPLE TRAP 


There has been some ominous muttering 
about this American bombing policy in 
South Vietnam by Thich Tri Quang, the 
powerful Buddhist bonze from Hué, but 
otherwise the tragedy has been accepted 
with remarkable calm, maybe because peo- 
ple here expect the white man to bring 
“trouble.” 

Nevertheless, this is a problem that will 
get worse as more bombers are added. War 
has a way of trapping everybody concerned. 
The United States is trapped between accept- 
ing the Vietcong attacks or striking back 
and hitting the South Vietnamese in the 
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process. In a way the Vietcong is trapped 
between the power of the United States and 
China. 

But above all, the people of Vietnam are 
trapped in a power struggle beyond their 
understanding or control. Maybe nothing 
can be done about it, but somewhere in a 
corner of the mind, their tragedy must be 
remembered. For we could win the war and 
lose the people, and that would be the final 
irony of the story. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the impli- 
cations of military deescalation to ac- 
commodate negotiations in Vietnam— 
implications discussed thoughtfully with 
some tough sticking points included in 
a recent New York Times editorial—be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DEESCALATION IN VIETNAM 

For more than 10 years the United States 
has been following a policy of escalation in 
its commitment in Vietnam. Now 
it has apparently decided to explore whether 
deescalation might not offer a more promis- 
ing approach to a settlement of the south- 
east Asian conflict. The efforts Washington 
is currently making in this direction repre- 
sent an invaluable addition to the numerous 
other peace feelers that have been and still 
are being undertaken. 

The newest proposal, as Times diplomatic 
correspondent Max Frankel reports, is that 
Hanoi withdraw some or all of the 325th 
North Vietnamese Division it has sent into 
South Vietnam, in return for a reduction or 
cessation of American bombing of North 
Vietnam. This report clarifies the American 
offer of August 8—revealed in Britain’s white 
paper yesterday—to initiate another “per- 
haps more prolonged” pause in the bombing 
as quid pro quo for an “appropriate and com- 
mensurate” military step by North Vietnam. 

There is little reason, of course, to be over- 
optimistic about the new approach at this 
stage. No reply has yet come from Hanoi 
and many past attempts have failed. The 
British white paper details in 62 documents 
the innumerable attempts that have been 
made since February by London, Washing- 
ton, and other Governments to bring about 
talks. All have been fiercely rejected by 
Peiping and—occasionally after hesitation— 
by Hanoi. “Yet,” as the official British 
commentary points out, “there is room for 
hope.” 

There have been a number of recent hints 
that interest in negotiations may be reviving 
in North Vietnam. Hanoi has admitted and 
held discussions with envoys from Britain 
and Ghana. Secretary General Thant, as 
reported in press dispatches earlier this week, 
has made undisclosed new peace proposals 
to “the Governments most concerned” at the 
request of Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg. 

The substance of a settlement—or at least 
its main principles—is being commented on 
by both sides in unilateral public and private 
statements so explicit that they virtually 
take on the form of preliminary informal 
exchanges. Thus, President Johnson on 
July 28 offered to discuss Premier Pham Van 
Dong’s four-point peace proposals of April 8. 
And Ho Chi Minh replied in some detail on 
August 13 to probing questions put to him 
by the French scholar, Philippe Devillers, in 
a cabled interview published in Le Monde of 
Paris. The North Vietnamese President 
made it clear that, when the time comes, 
Hanoi would prefer an international Geneva- 
style conference rather than bilateral nego- 
tiations with Washington. He insisted that 
the United States actually accept the four 
mote in principle before a conference is 

eld. 
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For the most part, the four points merely 
summarize the key elements in the 1954 
Geneva agreements, which President Johnson 
has said the United States also accepts as the 
basis for a settlement. There is one difficult 
sticking point. The Communists have added 
a demand—not in the Geneva accords—that 
the Saigon government be reconstituted be- 
fore elections are held. They demand a co- 
alition regime in which the Vietcong would 
participate and even, in some versions, be 
given a decisive voice.” 

Negotiations, if opened, could go on for a 
long time. Militarily, both sides are digging 
in for a long war. But the increasing evi- 
dence that neither can win a victory by force 
of arms makes a political settlement essen- 
tial. Deescalation would be the best way to 
begin. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week I placed in the Recorp the superla- 
tive statement by Secretary Rusk on the 
significance of our commitment to Viet- 
nam. Today’s Washington Post carries 
a column by Roscoe Drummond which 
spells out with direct quotes the deep 
convictions of President Johnson on this 
question of just why we are in Vietnam 
and how very deeply our commitment 
in Vietnam goes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Drummond article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

L.B.J. AND Honor—NAGGING QUESTIONS 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

There are some questions only the Presi- 
dent of the United States can answer. It is 
his constitutional duty to conduct foreign 
relations. He alone is Commander in Chief. 

Many Americans still have nagging ques- 
tions about why we are in Vietnam. The 
President’s most effective answers often come 
when he is speaking informally and spon- 
taneously—rather than in his set speeches. 

This column reports the President speak- 
ing informally and spontaneously on ques- 
tions which concern the safety of the United 
States and the peace of the world—and gives 
his candid and innermost thinking. 

Question: “Was there no other choice but 
to defend South Vietnam?” 

President Johnson: “You know the major 
alternatives as well as I do and I won't take 
time to repeat them. You can think of a 
thousand problems, a thousand complica- 
tions, about this ball of wax out there in 
southeast Asia. We had to confront this 
utter complexity and find a few simple, fun- 
damental propositions on which this Nation 
moves. 

“And what are those simple propositions? 
One, the fact of aggression. Can the thou- 
sands of armed men and large quantities of 
arms sent down from North Vietnam to South 
Vietnam take over that country by force? If 
you don’t believe this is really aggression, 
go see Bob McNamara or Dean Rusk and let 
them show you the complete evidence.” 

Question: “Do we really have a commit- 
ment to South Vietnam?” 

President Johnson: “I’m not going to take 
the case to the Supreme Court as to whether 
we were legally compelled to come to her 
defense. Our commitment was voluntarily 
and deliberately entered into on the basis of 
the SEATO treaty, on the basis of the bilat- 
eral arrangements made by President Eisen- 
hower with the Government of South Viet- 
nam, on the basis of annual appropriations 
thoroughly discussed with the Congress for 
aid in both the economic and political affairs 
of South Vietnam for 10 years, on the basis 
of the commitments of three Presidents—we 
have a commitment. 
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“We know we have it. The South Viet- 
namese know we have it. The Communists 
know we have it. So, if anyone doubts we 
have a commitment, let them look at the 
facts.” 

Question: “What does that commitment 
mean?” 

President Johnson: “What does it mean? 
If I can leave you with one thought, I would 
say that you must understand that the 
integrity of the American commitment is 
the principal pillar of peace in the world 
today. If anything happens to the integrity 
of that commitment, we are lost. 

“I have used the word ‘honor’ with re- 
spect to Vietnam. When I have done so, 
some have tended to say, Oh, dear me’ as if 
this were an expression out of 18th- 
century diplomacy—for a king who had 
become offended because his daughter was 
refused in marriage to the son of another 

Question: What do you mean by ‘honor’?” 

President Johnson: “Let me tell you what 
honor means—concretely. Toward the end 
of President Eisenhower's administration, he 
was presented by Chairman Khrushchev with 
an ultimatum: Six months in Berlin and 
out. And President Eisenhower said to 
Chairman Khrushchev, ‘No, Mr. Chairman, 
you can’t do that to the United States.’ 
And Khrushchev had to believe it. 

“In the summer of 1961, Khrushchey said 
to President Kennedy: ‘Out of Berlin, or 
there will be war.’ This was at the Vienna 
talks in June 1961. President Kennedy 
looked him straight in the eye and said, 
‘Mr. Chairman, if that is what you want, 
that is what you wil: have. It will be a cold 
winter.’ And it was utterly (vital) to the life 
of this Nation that Mr. Khrushchev believed 
that. 

“When the Russian missiles entered Cuba, 
President Kennedy had to say to Mr. Khru- 
shchev, ‘Mr. Chairman, these missiles have to 
go. Period. Paragraph. They have got to 
go. And you have a chance to get them out 
peacefully, but they have got to go.’ The 
life of this Nation depended at that moment 
on Mr. Khrushchev believing him. 

“We are now saying to Hanoi and Peiping, 
‘Gentlemen, you are not going t take over 
South Vietnam. You're not going to do it.“ 

“If you were a Berliner, if you were a Thai, 
you would be living on the basis of the 
American commitment. If Moscow or Pei- 
ping or Hanoi ever thought that commit- 
ment was not worth anything, then no one 
is in more danger than you and I in this 
room. The entire Nation is in danger. 

“That is what honor means in this situa- 
tion. It takes guts. You have the life of 
nations wrapped up in this word.” 

This is what the integrity of America's 
commitment to South Vietnam means to the 
President of the United States. 


HEART OF PRICE STABILITY: LA- 
BOR COSTS DROP, WHILE WAGES 
RISE 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 

there is one particularly persistent and 

harmful economic myth it is that higher 
wages necessarily cause higher produc- 
tion costs and higher prices. 

The fact is that increased productiv- 
ity—the capacity of each worker to 
produce more—can enable him to earn 
a higher wage while actually reducing 
the per unit labor cost of production. 

One great strength of our country— 
not only in international markets, but in 
keeping our own cost of living down— 
has been the fact that unit labor costs 
have steadily declined over the past 4 
years at the very time when wages were 
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climbing rapidly and profits rismg. In- 
dexes compiled by Julius Shiskin in 
“Business Cycle Developments,” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census, show 
that the unit labor cost related to output 
dropped in every year from 1960 when 
it was estimated at 100.4 to 1964 when 
it was down to 97.8. Most recent figures 
for the first 7 months of this year show 
that it has been remarkably stable, the 
latest figure being 97.2. 

Unquestionably the wage price guide- 
lines have contributed very importantly 
to this fortunate trend. Here is a reason 
why the President’s struggle to keep the 
current steel labor management negotia- 
tions under control is so immensely im- 
portant—both to our cost of living and 
our crucial balance-of-payments strug- 
gle. A big element in our balance of 
payments is our ability to sell our exports 
abroad. As exports go up, our balance 
of payments improves. Exports depend 
directly on the price of our products 
which in turn depends heavily on labor 
costs per unit of output. 

The financial commentator, J. A. Liv- 
ingston, has made an interesting analy- 
sis of the effect of this situation on our 
economic outlook and I ask unanimous 
consent that his analysis from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lasor Costs Drop Dersprre Wace RISE 

(By J. A. Livingston) 

Do high wages lead to high productivity 
and high profits? 

If you examine the post-war record of 
prosperity, you're inclined to answer yes. 
In spite of wage settlements which often 
have breached the so-called Presidential 
guidelines, industrial output per man hour 
has risen and corporate profits have reached 
unexampled heights— 19 percent above last 


year. 

Higher productivity doesn't get all the 
credit. The tax reduction provided a major 
assist. Despite sharp advances in income in 
1963 and 1964, corporate taxes hardly in- 
creased. Here’s the record from 1960 in 
billions of dollars: 


| 
Taxes | Net profit 


Year Profit be- 
fore taxes | 
| i 
$49.7 | $23.0 | $26.7 
50. 3 23.1 27.2 
55.4 | 24.2 31.2 
58, 6 26.0 32.6 
04. 8 27. 6 37.2 
79. 5 20. 3 44.2 


Based on Ist half. 


Corporate executives carried forward three- 
quarters of the 1964 rise in pretax income and 
four-fifths of the rise so far this year to net 
income for shareholders. However, they 
would not have had this higher income in the 
first place without cost control, without 
sharply rising productivity to offset the es- 
calation of wages, salaries, and supplementary 
benefits. 

Since 1960, labor costs per unit of output 
have dropped 3 percent, notwithstanding a 
16-percent rise in the hourly earnings of 
workers. 

Management can't claim full credit. Gov- 
ernment policies contributed to expanding 
demand for goods and services, enabling man- 
ufacturing establishments to operate at ris- 
ing rates of capacity. This usually improves 
efficiency. 
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But capital improvements—newer and bet- 
ter technology and organization—also yielded 
higher productivity per worker. This is a 
plus for management and for labor leaders 
that collaborated in work-rule changes. 

Another circumstance helped profit mar- 
gins. Wholesale prices charged by manufac- 
turers for their products tended to remain 
steady while productivity per dollar of labor 
advanced. In effect, then, the dollar inflow 
from a unit of labor rose. 

Indexes compiled by Julius Shiskin in 
“Business Cycle Developments,” published by 
the Bureau of Census, indicate this tendency 
over recent years: 


Labor cost ratio; Price per unit 
to unit of wholesale— 


Year 
Output Labor cost Prices 
100.4 100.8 101.3 
99.9 100. 8 100. 9 
99. 7 101. 1 100. 8 
99.0 101.7 100. 7 
97.8 103.4 101.2 


But now a change may be taking place. 
From 1960 to 1964 prices of industrial prod- 
ucts remain comparatively steady. And be- 
cause productivity rose faster than wages, 
profit margins tended to increase. 

So far this year, productivity in terms of 
wages and salaries has been stationary. But 
wholesale prices of industrial products have 
been edging up. Thus, manufacturers have 
been able to keep dollar intake, relative to 
labor cost, on the rise: 


Labor cost ratio: Price per unit to 
unit of wholesale— 


Month 


96,7 104. 9 101.9 
97.1 104.8 101.9 
96.9 105. 3 102.0 
97.1 105. 5 102.1 
97.2 105. 4 102.3 
97.2 106. 3 102.5 
97.2 106. 0 102. 5 


These favorable results, as noted earlier, 
are traceable in part to the rising demand 
rising sales. But now a letdown is possible. 

Steel production so far this year has run 
15 percent ahead of last year. And whereas 
the tapering off in output usually starts in 
early summer, it is only beginning now. Steel 
users are heavily inventoried. So a lull is 
inevitable. 

In any other year, a sharp decline in steel 
might spread and usher in an inventory 
recession. But demands of Vietnam might 
postpone, even eliminate, such an adjust- 
ment. Government orders for hard and soft 
goods are bound to increase. Besides, the 
President is committed to continued expan- 
sion. 

Yet his choices are not simple. So far, 
the advance in wholesale prices has been 
moderate—noninflationary. But any acceler- 
ation in the rise might require stronger 
action than public pleading. The President 
might have to accept greater monetary and 
credit restraint. 

Indeed, the tendency of bond prices to 
fall (and interest rates to rise) may be Wall 
Street’s way of predicting this. Especially 
with stock prices trying to go up again. 

In short, we may be at the end of a period 
in which rapidly rising productivity has off- 
set wage costs and produced greater profit 
margins per unit of labor input. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry was authorized 
to meet during sessions of the Senate 
during the week of August 30. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to consider 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GUT DAM CLAIMS AGREEMENT 
WITH CANADA 


Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment previously entered into, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed consideration of Executive C, 89th 
Congress, Ist session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, Executive C will be con- 
sidered as having passed through its 
various parliamentary stages, up to and 
including the presentation of the reso- 
lution of ratification. 

The resolution of ratification of Execu- 
tive C, 89th Congress, Ist session, will 
now be read. 

The resolution of ratification to Ex- 
ecutive C was read, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of the 
Agreement between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada concerning the establish- 
ment of an International Arbitral Tribunal 
to dispose of United States claims relating to 
Gut Dam, signed at Ottawa, March 26, 1965 
(Executive C, 89th Congress, 1st Session). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 
Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate will proceed to vote. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska IMr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Baru], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
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from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Maine 
Mr. Muskie], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Baym], the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGegr], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxre], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. W1LL1aMs] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT 
and Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Monpt], and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. Axrrorr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dirksen], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 74, 
nays 0, as follows: 


No. 240 Ex.] 
YEAS—74 

Aiken Holland Pearson 
Anderson Hruska Pell 

Inouye Prouty 
Bennett Jackson Proxmire 
Bible Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Burdick edy, Mass. Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Russell, S.C 
Cannon Lausche Russell, Ga. 
Carlson Long, Mo. Scott 
Case Long, La, Simpson 
Cooper Magnuson Smathers 
Cotton Mansfield Smith 
Dodd McGovern Sparkman 
Douglas McIntyre Stennis 
Eastland Metcalf Symington 
Elender Miller Talmadge 
Fannin Mondale Thurmond 
Fong Monroney Tower 
Fulbright Montoya Tydings 
Gruening Morse Williams, Del. 
Harris Moss Yarborough 
Hayden Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Hickenlooper Nelson Young, Ohio 
Hin euberger 

NAYS—0 
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NOT VOTING—26 
Allott 


Bartlett Ervin McNamara 
Bayh Gore Morton 
Brewster Hart Mundt 

Byrd, Va. Hartke Muskie 
Church Javits Pastore 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Saltonstall 
Curtis McCarthy Wiliams, N.J 
Dirksen McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting, 
having voted in the affirmative, the res- 
olution of ratification is agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE BOARD OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, OKALOOSA 
COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of H.R. 4905. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 4905) to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the Fed- 
eral Government to the Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Okaloosa County, Fla. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator request that the time re- 
maining between now and 2 o'clock p.m. 
be equally divided? 

Mr.MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon is not in the Chamber but I ask that 
the Record show that I have discussed 
the matter with him, and the request is 
being made pursuant to the joint request 
of the senior Senator from Oregon and 
the senior Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized, 

Mr. HOLLAND. The measure before 
the Senate is one by which the Federal 
Government, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the Air Force, which is the 
principal Federal agency involved, would 
transfer for junior college purposes 263 
acres of land that is not usable by the 
Air Force base, to become the location 
of a badly needed junior college facility. 

The State of Florida has appropri- 
ated $2 million to be used for the con- 
struction of the junior college buildings. 
The agency of the State of Florida, the 
agencies of the two small counties which 
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are involved, and the Air Force have 
agreed on this location. 

The proposed location is immediately 
adjoining the principal Air Force base, 
and it is recognized by all concerned that 
the Air Force probably would be the 
principal beneficiary by having the 
junior college located there. 

Already in the registration of students 
for this fall, more than one-half are 
from the families or are the personnel 
themselves of the Armed Forces, or are 
oo employees at Eglin Air Force 

ase. 

Much time and effort have gone into 
the selection of this site. The Air Force 
wants this land, which is cut off from the 
rest of the Eglin Air Force Base by the 
principal highway that runs through 
that part of Florida, to be used for a 
junior college program. 

I fully respect my distinguished friend 
from Oregon. I realize that the formula 
which bears his name has on occasion 
saved the United States sizable sums of 
money. But I wish to make it very clear 
that in this case, in the event the Air 
Force were to declare this property to 
be excess property, the State could ob- 
tain it for educational purposes without 
making any payment at all. 

The Air Force does not want to declare 
the property as excess for various rea- 
sons, some of which have been stated in 
the Recorp by my distinguished friend 
from Oregon. One reason I wish to re- 
iterate is that the Air Force wants the 
junior college to be located at that par- 
ticular site. The Air Force believes its 
personnel would be well served and the 
United States would be well served by the 
location of the junior college there. 

I realize that another site has been 
offered some 7 miles west of this site. 
The distinguished Senator from Oregon 
has referred to that fact in his argument. 
I wish to make it clear that that site is 
not acceptable to the authorities of the 
State of Florida. It is not acceptable to 
the Air Force. It is not acceptable to 
the two counties which will largely have 
to operate the junior college. The rea- 
son is that students from the little towns 
of Niceville and Valparaiso, immediately 
across the road from the Air Force, as 
well as the county seat, the town of 
Crestview, 25 miles north, could not reach 
the other site except by going west and 
through the entire complex of the Eglin 
Air Force Base. 

It so happens that the only principal 
highway runs through the base. I do 
not have the exact mileage, but it is at 
least a mile, perhaps several miles. 

To require students to go through that 
area from the two places I have men- 
tioned, Niceville and Valparaiso, much 
less to have to go from Crestview, would 
impose an additional burden because the 
distance is much farther and requires 
going through the Air Force base. 

I wish we had a map of the area in the 
Chamber, because it would show clearly 
that the Air Force base includes a great 
mass of land—between 400,000 and 500,- 
000 acres—and that there is no highway 
crossing the main part of the base. To 
get from Crestview, the county seat, 
down to the two small towns which I 
have mentioned, much less over to Fort 
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Walton Beach, where the other site is lo- 
cated, 7 miles farther on, it would be nec- 
essary to come down the east side of the 
Air Force base and then cross the com- 
plex of the base itself. 

While my distinguished friend from 
Oregon is correct in saying that this 
property has not been declared excess, 
I wish to make it clear that, in my judg- 
ment, the U.S. Air Force and the United 
States would be the best served agencies 
in the whole area if the junior college 
were located there. 

I wish to make it clear that the State 
is putting up $2 million for the construc- 
tion of the junior college. The State and 
the two counties will pay for its opera- 
tion. Students from Eglin Air Force 
Base would have to pay the same small 
fees the natives would have to pay. 

I believe it is decidedly in the interest 
of the Government, which is as the Air 
Force feels about it, that this site should 
be used for a purpose very dear to the 
hearts of the members of the Air Force; 
that is, for the establishment of a junior 
college. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. On page 2 of the bill, 
section 3 provides that if the property 
conveyed should not be used for the pur- 
pose of the junior college the property 
would revert to the United States. The 
bill uses the words, “if such property is 
not used for such purpose.” 

My question is, Should the bill not also 
have added, “if, at any future, it should 
cease to be used for such purpose“? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the suggestion of my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from New 
Hampshire. However, I believe that his 
suggestion is made unnecessary by the 
use of the word “permanent” in line 20 
of the text of the bill. 

The property must be used for the 
permanent site of the junior college. If 
the site ceases to be used as a permanent 
site of the junior college, the reverter 
clause would apply and the property 
would come back to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

I believe that adequately takes care of 
the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. COTTON, Mr. President, I gath- 
er from the statement of the Senator 
that it could be considered as a part of 
the legislative history of the bill that it 
is the understanding of the Senate that, 
should this property be used for a junior 
college and, for some reason, the junior 
college ceased to exist and gave up its 
charter, the property would revert, as it 
would if it were not so used in the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no question 
about that statement being accurate. 

I thank the Senator for having brought 
up that question. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have 5 minutes. If the 
able Senator from Oregon wishes to pre- 
cede me, he may. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should prefer to have my able colleague 
speak after the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon has used at least a 
part of his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
apply the Morse formula, which has been 
applied since 1946. The Morse formula 
requires that 50 percent of the appraised 
fair market value must be paid for the 
property. 

Mr. President, that does not mean a 
fee simple value. It means 50 percent of 
the appraised fair market value of the 
property with a reversionary clause at- 
tached to it. 

Mr. President, as I said last Thursday, 
I have never made an exception to the 
Morse formula. Ido not intend to make 
an exception in this case. The Morse 
formula has been circumvented and 
evaded on only four occasions since 1946, 
when the proposal to evade the Morse 
formula has been brought up by motion, 
as is the case today. The bill-is before 
the Senate pursuant to motion. 

Ordinarily this bill would be on the 
unanimous-consent calendar. The senior 
Senator from Oregon would object to it 
and it would be required that the Sena- 
tors from Florida agree to a value of 50 
percent of the appraised fair market 
value. 

I shall make these points very quickly. 
This property is not excess. The prop- 
erty belongs to all the taxpayers of the 
United States. If the Air Force should 
declare the property excess, it would be 
taken by other Federal agencies. That 
is why the Air Force is not declaring it 
excess. Under the law, if a piece of 
property is declared excess, any other 
Federal agency that wants the property 
has first claim to the property. So, the 
Air Force has made the arrangement that 
it has made with the Florida people in 
regard to this matter to try to circum- 
vent not only the Morse formula, but also 
the policy with regard to excess property. 

That means that we are taking from 
the taxpayers of the United States a 
value with respect to which they ought 
to be protected. The property ought to 
go to other agencies of the Government 
if they have use for it. 

Mr. President, it does not follow that, 
with respect to any other agency of the 
Government taking this property for 
some construction rights, the reservation 
of air rights which the Air Force has in 
mind—although it is not very specific 
about it—could not have been met by 
that agency. 

My next point is that what the Sena- 
tors from Florida are seeking is a double 
subsidy for a community college in 
Florida. They are not entitled to it. 

Tomorrow, there will be reported from 
my Subcommittee on Education, I be- 
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lieve, the higher education bill, which will 
include a good many millions of dollars 
of aid to community colleges across the 
land. 

A community college in Florida should 
take the same chance and should re- 
ceive the same treatment as any other 
community college in the United States. 
However, the two Senators from Florida 
have a bill under consideration which, in 
effect, would give an additional subsidy 
to a community college in Florida. That 
would not be fair. I do not believe that 
is a proper course of action for the Sen- 
ate to take. 

The next point I make is that the argu- 
ment is made concerning poverty, as it 
relates to a certain county in the State 
of Florida. 

This would be a Florida institution. 
It would be a State educational] institu- 
tion. Do not tell me that the State of 
Florida, if it really feels that this college 
ought to be located there and nowhere 
else, could not supply the money, and 
should not supply the money, if it wants 
this college there, to buy the property 
that belongs to all the taxpayers of the 
country for 50 percent of its appraised 
fair market value. 

The Senators from Florida are in a 
little difficulty because we know that the 
record make it perfectly clear that they 
can get 150 acres of land within 6 or 7 
miles from the Eglin Air Force Base 
for nothing for the purpose of building a 
junior college on the land. 

I shall read a communication that es- 
tablishes that fact. I do not like to enter 
into a controversy between towns in 
Florida. However, my job in support of 
the Morse formula, and my job as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Education, 
is to see to it that a bill such as this, if I 
can prevent it from passing, is not 
passed. Such a bill would give undue 
enrichment to the people of Florida, 
wno seek an extra subsidy for this col- 

ege. 

Mr. President, I received a letter which 
I used on Thursday, but shall use again 
today, from Mr. Wilbur R. Powell, pres- 
ident of the WFTV Vacationland Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., Fort Walton Beach, Fla., 
dated July 28, 1965. 

Fort Walton Beach would like to have 
the community college built within its 
environment. It would give 150 acres of 
land for the campus. The two Senators 
from Florida are seeking 263 acres of 
land, which is too much for a community 
college. I do not think that one could 
go across the country and point out very 
many community colleges that have 
campuses of more than 100 acres of land. 

They are not only seeking to get the 
campus for this community college, but 
they are seeking to get 263 acres of land 
for this community college, which in my 
judgment, is excessive. 

Mr. Powell states in his letter: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I was one of the 
prime movers in an attempt to steal 340 
acres of Government land from Eglin Air 
Force Base by the city of Fort Walton Beach 
for recreational purposes. 

When the bill to transfer the land reached 
the Senate you insisted on an amendment 
requiring Fort Walton Beach to pay full 
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market value for the land. The bill became 
law in this form and the appraised value of 
the land was paid in full. 

This bill was later amended to permit use 
of the property for education purposes also. 

At the time I was in disagreement with 
your viewpoint but have since come to realize 
that Government lands belong to all of the 
people of the United States. 

There is another land grab movement un- 
derway in which the city of Niceville, Fla., 
and the Okaloosa County School Board is 
attempting to obtain several hundred acres 
of land from the same Eglin Air Force Base 
for use as a site for a junior college. 

The main difference between the two deals 
is that the current one affects lands within 
a stone’s throw of Eglin main base, which 
might actually be needed for expansion of 
base facilities, while the Fort Walton Beach 
property was detached from the main reser- 
vation and of no military value. 

The “junior college site“ property is of 
far greater value than the Fort Walton Beach 
site and I am confident that housing de- 
velopers would be glad to pay from $1,500 
to $2,000 an acre for this land and feel that 
they were getting it at a bargain. 

The city of Fort Walton Beach has offered 
to give the Okaloosa County School Board 150 
acres of the property it obtained from the 
Government for use as site for this college 
and provide water, sewer, fire, and police pro- 
tection and other municipal services. This 
property is located about 6 or 7 miles from 
property selected and is ideally situated for 
use by the junior college. 

When this bill reaches the Senate I hope 
you will use your considerable influence to 
protect the interests of all the people of the 
United States as you did with the Fort 
Walton Beach bill. 

I have provided you with this information 
in order to ask you for a statement for broad- 
cast news purposes on what your position 
will be when the bill to obtain this Govern- 
ment property reaches the Senate. 

Any cooperation you can give me will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
WILBUR R. POWELL, 
President. 


In my judgment, Florida cannot justi- 
fy asking to receive for no compensation 
263 and a fraction acres of land for a 
junior college when it can receive 150 
acres for such a college within 5 or 6 
miles of this area. 

Let us take the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Florida that it is a matter of 
convenience for the personnel to get to 
that college or that they would have to 
travel much farther to get to the col- 
lege. What is wrong with that? It is 
perfectly simple for them to arrange for 
transportation to the college. 

Have we reached the point where we 
must provide for getting the boys to col- 
lege, by way of accommodation? 

Furthermore, I do not believe the Air 
Force of the United States should be 
determining the educational purposes of 
the Government and deciding where 
college should be situated, and enter- 
ing into arrangements under which prop- 
erty will not be declared excess on mili- 
tary reservations but given it for the 
purpose of building a college where it 
will be convenient for military personnel. 
The military personnel will pay the same 
tuition or costs as will be paid by many 
others attending the college. 

I do not care how one states it, this 
is an attempt to get something for noth- 
ing for Florida which, in my judgment, 
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it is not entitled to under the Morse 
formula. 

With respect to the Morse formula, as 
I stated Thursday, Senator after Sen- 
ator has said to me, “So long as you do 
not make an exception, I may have to 
get up on the floor and criticize you, but 
stick to your guns. It is a sound pol- 
icy.” 

Mr. President, the Morse formula has 
already saved, by known calculations, 
over $800 million, and we do not know 
how much more money it has saved for 
the American taxpayers, because Sena- 
tors and Representatives have not intro- 
duced bills because they knew of the 
Morse formula. 

The two Senators from Florida know 
the cooperation they have received from 
me on Florida projects. I have cooper- 
ated with them, with respect to educa- 
tion bills, in seeing that Florida received 
its fair proportion of educational funds 
from the Federal Government. They sat 
with me as I joined with them in the 
development of a great Latin American 
exposition project for Miami. I will con- 
tinue to support them, but in fairness 
to every other Senator who has had the 
Morse formula applied to him, I believe 
Senators ought to support me and sup- 
port the Morse formula. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Our distinguished friend from Oregon 
has rendered distinguished service to the 
Senate and to the Nation. We have fre- 
quently acceded to the Morse formula 
as to land in Florida. We do not think 
we should do so in this case. The Air 
Force is asking for this transfer. The 
Air Force thinks it will be the principal 
beneficiary. 

The Air Force knows that of the 1,400 
persons who have been enrolled to at- 
tend the junior college starting in a few 
days, more than half come from the Air 
Force personnel. The Air Force has a 
distinct interest in seeing that the junior 
college is on this site. 

We all know that under the excess 
property law these lands could be pro- 
curred gratis for educational purposes 
and for no consideration at all. 

We all know that in the case of Dade 
County, which is a much more wealthy 
county, the Federal Government granted 
300 acres of excess land, worth many 
times more than the land we are discuss- 
ing for the Dade-Miami Junior College. 

We all know that in Fort Lauderdale, 
320 acres of excess property were deeded 
gratis to Broward County for its junior 
college. 

In this instance, the land is of a pecu- 
liar shape. It is triangular. It is not as 
big, of course, as if it had a square or rec- 
tangular shape. It is across the main 
highway from Eglin Air Force Base. The 
base has not used the land, and has no 
plans to use it. It wants it to be used for 
a junior college located across from where 
most of the people of the Air Force base 
are. It is that fact that I think my dis- 
tinguished friend overlooks. 

This is a use which the people who best 
know their needs think will serve that 
need. It is that point that I think the 
Senator from Oregon fails to realize. 
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This is not excess property. This is bet- 
ter than excess property, because the 
very agency which owns it wants it used 
for better service in the field of educa- 
tion. 

It seems to me it would be exceedingly 
shortsighted for us to be put in the posi- 
tion of disapproving the desire of the Air 
Force to have better facilities for its men 
and their families, the mechanics and 
their families, and other civilians em- 
ployed there and their families, and to 
ignore such a request. 

I have already placed in the Recorp 
the fact that this town has spent more 
than $25,000—since Thursday I have 
learned it is $30,000—in readying the 
buildings while the proposed building, 
for which our State has allocated $2 mil- 
lion, is constructed. 

It seems to me the real beneficiary is 
the Air Force, the United States. The 
small communities affected are making 
one large contribution. The State of 
Florida is making the principal contribu- 
tion which I have mentioned. Why 
should not the Federal Government con- 
tribute a small value in the case of the 
junior college where the Air Force wants 
it so it can serve its purposes? 

Mr. President, I yield to my colleague 
such time as he may need. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not believe I 
can add much to what my colleague has 
stated on this occasion and on last 
Thursday. I would like to address my- 
self to the remarks which have been ad- 
vanced by my friend and esteemed col- 
league the Senator from Oregon. 

I remind the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon that while the Morse formula has 
done a great deal of good, it is not any- 
thing which has been passed by the com- 
mittee or the Senate or the Congress of 
the United States stating that it is law or 
a rule; that it has not been placed into 
the law. 

It would seem to me that if it were all 
the Senator says and thinks it is—and I 
am one of those who admit that in many 
instances it has been helpful—it certain- 
ly is not the law of the land. It is merely 
a principle adopted by the Senator from 
Oregon himself. He is trying now to ap- 
ply it to a situation which, candidly, it 
does* not practically fit. For example, 
this particular bill was reported from the 
Armed Services Committee. It is my 
understanding that it was reported with- 
out objection—for that matter, it was re- 
ported unanimously. Thus, we have the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussEeLL] as chairman of that commit- 
tee, and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SaALTONSTALL] as the ranking mem- 
ber of that committee, both giving this 
particular bill their blessing, as has the 
House of Representatives. 

Thus, when there is some implication 
that we are trying to get something for 
nothing, or that we are not acting in the 
public interest, I do not believe that such 
a statement can be supported. 
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I do not believe that we can point the 
finger of indictment at the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the House Armed Services 
Committee, or the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and say that they are 
trying to get away with something that 
should not be permitted. 

All we are seeking to do is to provide 
educational facilities where education is 
needed. The real problem and the only 
reason it arises is the result of the bu- 
reaucratic snarl-up. The State of 
Florida has set aside $2 million for the 
purpose of erecting a publicly operated 
junior college, normally operated under 
State education laws, as are the 22 other 
junior colleges in the State. However, 
the funds do not remain available past 
September 1. We have not much time. 
We must pass this bill if we are to place 
this much needed junior college into op- 
eration, as it is supposed to be, almost 
immediately. 

What happened was that the Air 
Force—and I do not agree with the Air 
Force, but these are the facts of life— 
did not declare the land excess to its 
needs. If it had done so, it would have 
come under the law, and the General 
Services Administration would have 
asked for bids by other governmental 
agencies and State agencies. Presum- 
ably the land would have gone to the 
State board of education, and we would 
have had the college, a college which 
would have been like other colleges in 
the State of Florida, in Oregon, in North 
Carolina, and throughout the United 
States. 

The land can be donated by the Fed- 
eral Government free, for the purposes 
of a general junior college such as this 
one would be. But, in this instance, the 
Air Force, for reasons I do not totally 
understand, said. We are not going to 
declare this land excess to our needs. 
We wish the college. We wish it to be 
located here. We will write a letter so 
stating.” 

It has done so, but it says, “But, we 
are not going to say that we wish it 
excess to our needs.“ 

Thus, because it will not say that, we 
are urged to go ahead and pass a bill 
allowing the land to be used for a junior 
college. In the event it is never used, it 
will revert to the Air Force. 

The Air Force uses as one of its rea- 
sons that it must have the air rights. 
It says, “Suppose someone puts up a tall 
building on this land near Eglin Air 
Force Base.” N 

Accordingly, Mr. President, it seems to 
me it is easy to see what the problem is. 

The Senator has indicated that we 
wish something for nothing. Let me 
assure him that that is absolutely not 
the case. 

We wish to build a junior college. We 
should like to have a college in the area 
thus far selected for its location. The 
distinguished Senator from Oregon read 
a letter from a man in Fort Walton 
Beach, whom we all know. He would 
like to have the college located in his 
particular city and community—I do not 
know who would not wish that—and he 
would donate the land. We can go any- 
where in our State and persons will 
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donate land to us if the State will locate 
a college there, because they know that 
it would enhance the value of the sur- 
rounding land. 

Yesterday, I was in Key West, Fla., 
dedicating a new junior college, Monroe 
Junior College, and the State representa- 
tive was there, and he said to me, “For 
heaven's sake, I hope that the Senate 
will pass this bill because we already 
have 1,500 students ready to go to the 
college. Most of them are sons and 
daughters of military personnel con- 
nected with Eglin Air Force Base.” 

Mr. President, that is why the military 
wants it located nearby. They have 
some 18,000 military, civilian personnel, 
and their dependents there. They need 
a college there. It is the biggest and 
most populous operation in the whole 
= counties. That is why it should go 

ere. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield at that 
point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina, who 
is himself a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
if this college is not built there, the mili- 
tary personnel, children and dependents, 
will be deprived of an opportunity to at- 
tend college at an accessible location, 
which this would necessitate more ex- 
pense devolving upon them having to go 
elsewhere? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not also true 
that if this college is built there, there 
is an understanding that classes will be 
operating at night so that military per- 
sonnel and dependents, civilian and 
military, can attend night classes and 
obtain an education, which they would 
not be able to obtain because they would 
not be in a position to go to a college 
except at a great distance away? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Yesterday, Dr. Henderson, the 
State superintendent of public construc- 
tion of junior college programs, stated 
to me that they would have more night 
classes in this particular junior college 
than in any of the 22 other junior col- 
leges so that the military personnel, 
when they finish their labors on the 
base, will be able to go to school and 
sharpen their skills, and improve their 
knowledge in this State run and sup- 
ported junior college. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not also true 
that the States have to pay all the ex- 
penses of operating this college, that the 
Government would have no expenses in 
connection with it, and that there would 
be no facilities there to interfere with 
the operation of the airbase at that 
particular location? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Once the conveyance is made, the 
responsibility for the operation of the 
junior college falls upon the State, and 
the State thereafter will operate it in the 
same manner it operates the 22 other 
junior colleges in the State of Florida. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the State is really assuming a responsi- 
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bility which sooner or later someone may 
try to force upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, that later someone might say that 
education which is an obligation of the 
Federal Government is being provided by 
the State? 

Mr.SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It could be. I would hope that 
would not happen. However, it could 
happen. It is a possibility. 

I thank the Senator for his comments. 

Mr. President, Eglin Air Force Base 
comprises more than 460,000 acres. It is 
one of the biggest military operations in 
the country. We are talking about some 
263% acres which the Air Force wishes 
to give to the State so that the State can 
operate a junior college adjacent to the 
military establishment to permit mili- 
tary personnel to attend the school and 
improve their knowledge. It seems to 
me, therefore, that while I have the 
high respect for the able Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and I have sup- 
ported him in many instances, I should 
remind him now that the Morse formula 
is, nevertheless, not the law of the land. 
There should be some exceptions to every 
goodrule. Certainly his rule is generally 
good, but this is a situation which has 
resulted because of the peculiar attitude 
taken by the Air Force. It did not wish 
to relate it to anything except the loca- 
tion of a junior college. It will release 
it for that purpose only. Since the ma- 
jor benefit will flow to the United States, 
the proposed bill should be made an ex- 
ception to the Morse formula. I sin- 
cerely trust my colleagues will pass the 
measure without the Morse formula. 
Doing so will be in the national interest. 

Mr. President, I believe that is about 
all I have to say. I yield the remainder 
of my time to my colleague [Mr. HoL- 
LAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Have I any time re- 


maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
serve my 1 minute. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to reply to my friend the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The State of Florida would receive this 
263.5 acres for nothing. The State of 
Florida would not pay to the taxpayers 
of this country a single nickel for the 
263.5 acres of land. Florida would be 
getting it for nothing. We cannot erase 
those figures from the ledger. 

Furthermore, the Senator talks about 
the proposal being approved by some 
committee. We all know how commit- 
tees act. I am suspicious that probably 
only 10 percent of the committee know 
anything about this bill. 

This bill is what we call a run-of-the- 
mill bill. It has come to the floor on the 
basis of the committee report, and the 
issue is being raised on the floor of the 
Senate in regard to it. 

We are not talking about a declared 
excess property. The Air Force got the 
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property for nothing. The State of Flor- 
ida would not get it at all. I will tell 
the Senators why. Senators have al- 
ready demonstrated why they would not 
get the property for nothing. When 
property is declared to be in excess, every 
Federal agency has a chance to obtain 
the property. The Air Force has already 
advised me tha’ one of the reasons why 
they are not declaring the property excess 
is that other Federal agencies wish to 
have it. Florida would not get it. In 
order to get it, Florida had to arrive at 
this arrangement with the Air Force 
whereby they would not declare it ex- 
cess, and make an arrangement whereby 
the property would be given to Florida 
for nothing. 

Let me speak for a moment about serv- 
ing the personnel of Eglin Air Force Base. 
Are the Senators from Florida arguing 
that the Federal Government should 
start building Federal community col- 
leges, or give away land for State or com- 
munity colleges at every location all over 
the country where there is a military res- 
ervation? if we start that, we shall 
have an epidemic of giveaway bills in 
Congress, giving away acres of land for 
various State and county school boards 
and to city school officials on which to 
build community colleges, and to get the 
land for nothing for that purpose. 

Florida ought to pay 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value. That is the 
only fair and equitable solution. 

Senators talk about the great pride 
that Florida has in putting up $2 million 
to be spent by Florida for this college. 
I suggest that the State take a part of 
that $2 million and pay 50 percent of the 
appraised market value for the land, and 
perhaps postpone for a year or 2 or 3 
the construction of some building on the 
campus until a later time. 

Florida is trying to get this land under 
this bill without the State of Florida 
paying a cent. I am not deeply moved 
by the poverty of Okaloosa County in 
Florida. The Senators speak about the 
spending of $35,000 for temporary build- 
ings. I have seen too many of these 
cases. If those people knew that they 
could not get this property without pay- 
ing 50 percent of the fair market value, 
they would be falling all over each other 
to get the message to the two Senators 
from Florida to go ahead and commit 
themselves to see that the property is 
obtained for the county. 

I come now to my next point, and that 
is with respect to our obligation to the 
personnel of the Eglin Air Force Base of 
supplying them with a junior college at 
their front doorstep. All they have to 
do is to go 6 or 7 miles to another col- 
lege, at Fort Walton Beach. As Mr. 
Powell's letter states, they would be very 
glad to give it to them. 

Not to involve myself in Florida poli- 
tics, I believe Fort Walton Beach has 
quite an equity in this matter. If they 
are willing to give to the taxpayers 150 
acres of land for nothing, we should ac- 
cept it on behalf of the taxpayers of the 
Nation, unless those people are willing 
to pay 50 percent of the appraised mar- 
ket value of the land to locate the college 
at Niceville. 
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The children of the personnel at Eglin 
Air Force Base ought to be required to 
do what the children of farmers and 
carpenters and plumbers and everyone 
else living within that area of Florida 
have to do, and that is to go where the 
schoo] is located. They will not be too 
greatly inconvenienced by having to go 
6 or 7 miles, instead of across the street 
from the Air Force base. 

Lastly, I have an obligation to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

The junior Senator from Florida says 
that the Morse formula is not the law. 
I should like to take a minute to explain 
that it came from a Senate committee. 
It came from the subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee in 1946, of 
which I happened to be the chairman. 
My colleagues on that subcommittee were 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL]. We applied it as 
committee policy, and announced to the 
Senate that that is the way it would be 
applied by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee in connection with any military 
property. 

Then I said, as the Recorp will show, 
that that was not a fair position to take, 
namely, that we would protect the tax- 
payers only in connection with surplus 
military property. I then announced, so 
far as Consent Calendar bills were con- 
cerned, that I would apply it to all Fed- 
eral property, and that I would not give 
consent, under any bill, to giving non- 
military Federal property without the 
application of the same formula that the 
Senate Armed Services Committee had 
adopted for the disposal of military 
property. 

Incidentally, this happens to be mili- 
tary property that we are discussing. 
Therefore I say that the Senator from 
Florida is in error, even in regard to the 
argument he makes as to the source of 
my formula. 

My formula came from a Senate com- 
mittee with respect to military property, 
and we have held fast as long as unani- 
mous-consent bills are concerned. 

As I said earlier, I know that when we 
get into this parliamentary situation, 
sometimes there will be those who will 
vote for this kind of giveaway in the 
hope that perhaps sometime in the future 
they will give similar support. That does 
not make it right. 

If Senators succeed in this instance, it 
will be a disservice to every other Mem- 
ber of this body who has recognized the 
sound equity of the Morse formula for 
many years, which has saved the Ameri- 
can taxpayers approximately $800 mil- 
lion. 

Florida is not so poverty stricken that 
it cannot find, through its government 
agencies, for the building of what will be 
a Florida State College—this college be- 
comes a part of the system of education 
of the State of Florida—the small 
amount of money required to pay 50 
percent of the appraised fair market 
value for 263 acres, which, I have already 
pointed out, is at least 125 acres and 
probably 150 acres more land than they 
need for a junior college. 

I challenge any Senator to give me the 
name of a junior college in his State in 
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connection with which the campus ex- 
ceeds 100 acres. I predict that Senators 
would have considerable difficulty find- 
ing such a campus, based upon my 
knowledge as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Education. At least I would 
say that they would be as rare as hen’s 
teeth. 

Junior colleges and community col- 
leges do not have campuses of 263 acres. 
This is an excess amount to give them, 
in the second place. We should not 
give it to them in the first place with- 
out their paying 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, to 
conclude very briefly, I wish to make it 
clear that the two junior colleges which 
I have mentioned in Florida have cam- 
puses comparable to this acreage. Both 
cases consist of acreages given by the 
Federal Government free of charge. 
They consist of a great deal more land 
than is involved in this instance. 

On page 2 of the committee report is 
listed the cost of Eglin Air Force Base, 
which is $855,334. The total number of 
acres comprising the base is 460,184.36. 
That means that the cost is less than $2 
an acre. The Senator from Oregon, if 
he looks at that statement on page 2 
of the report will also find that there 
were 1,400 acres donated by the citizens 
of the State of Florida for that Air 
Force base. 

Is it unreasonable to expect the Fed- 
eral Government, when 263 acres are 
requested, when it is wanted by the Air 
Force for junior college purposes, to sup- 
port the Air Force in that request? 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say very quickly that the two cam- 
puses the Senator cites are not campuses 
that became a part of the educational 
system by having the agencies con- 
cerned go out and buy the land. That 
land likewise was given to Florida. Flor- 
ida is not justified in taking more land 
than it needs and wasting a part of it in 
connection with a junior college. What 
in the world does the argument of my 
friend from Florida about land being 
donated to locate an Air Force base in 
Florida have to do with the obligation 
to pay for taxpayer land? I can hear 
what the chamber of commerce said in 
order to get that Air Force base located 
there, and what they would be willing to 
do to get that airbase located there, 
with respect to the millions of dollars of 
income that would be poured into 
Florida. 

This is a case in which Florida ought 
to pay its own way, and pay at least 50 
percent of the appraised market value 
of the property. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time has 
expired. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL]. If he were present 
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and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr, BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Maine 
IMr. Muskie], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee}, would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Kennepy] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CARLSON. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN}, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado (Mr. AtLorr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. KucHEL], and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALToNSTALL] has been pre- 
viously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 57, as follows: 


No. 241 Leg.] 

YEAS—21 
Bible Lausche Neuberger 
Burdick McGovern Prouty 
Cooper McNamara Proxmire 
Dougias Metcalf Randolph 
Gruening Monroney Williams, Del 
Hart rse. Yarborough 
Kennedy, Mass. Nelson Young, Ohio 

NAYS—57 
Aiken Fong McIntyre 
Anderson Harris Miller 
Bass Hartke Mondale 
Bayh Hayden Montoya 
Bennett Hickenlooper Moss 
Boggs Murphy 
B Holland Pastore 
Byrd. W. Va. Hruska Pearson 
Cannon Inouye Pell 
Carlson Jackson Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, N.C. 
Cotton Jordan, Russell, S.C. 
Dodd Long. Russell, Ga. 
Eastland Long. La t 
Ellender Magnuson Simpson 
Fannin McClellan Smathers 
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Smith Symington Tower 
Sparkman Talmadge 
Stennis Thurmond Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—22 

Allott McGee 
Bartlett Fulbright Morton 
Byrd, Va. Gore Mundt 
Church Javits uskie 
Ciark Kennedy, N.Y. Saltonstall 
Curtis Kuchel Williams, N.J 
Dirksen Mansfield 
Dominick M 

So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
and was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not require the yeas and nays. I have 
no objection to dispensing with the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I feel 
as does the Senator from Oregon. I see 
no purpose in a yea-and-nay vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order for the yeas and nays 
is rescinded. 

The bill (H.R. 4905) was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN ANNUITIES UN- 
DER THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 614, H.R. 4170. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4170) to provide for adjustments in an- 
nuities under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
bill came from the House of Representa- 
tives and has been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. It seeks to 
make some changes in Foreign Service 
annuities. 

The Senate has previously had similar 
measures before it; in fact, a similar 
measure was considered at the end of 
the previous session of Congress. 
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It was felt that changes should be 
made in the bill; consequently, action on 
the bill was not completed at the previ- 
ous session of Congress. 

When this bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WiLraus! and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe], who had been much 
interested in it, proposed an amendment. 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
L1aMs] will present the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Ohio and myself, I offer an amendment 
and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, lines 19 and 20, strike out 
“during the period October 16, 
1960, and ending on“ and substitute “prior 
to”. 

On page 3, line 23, strike out “during such 
period” and substitute “prior to such date”. 

On page 3, lines 23 and 24, strike out “on 
October 16, 1960” and substitute “at the 
time of his retirement”. 

On page 4, beginning with the word “In” 
on line 1, strike out through the word “date.” 
on line 9. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. One 
hundred seventy-nine employees of the 
Foreign Service retired and at the time 
of their retirement did not elect to desig- 
nate their wives as survivor beneficiaries. 
The bill as reported by the committee 
would give these retirees the right to 
make the election retroactive in order 
to give their wives survivorship benefits, 
but the bill does not require them to pay 
back the extra benefits they have col- 
lected in the meantime. 

I repeat—the bill as reported does 
not provide that those who made the 
election at this late date would have to 
pay back the extra amount of money in 
retirement benefits which they had re- 
ceived over the period when they had 
not designated their wives as bene- 
ficiaries. 

The purpose of the Lausche-Williams 
amendment would still allow retirees to 
elect, even at this late date, to designate 
their wives as survivor beneficiaries, but 
it requires them to pay back to the re- 
tirement fund the extra amount which 
they collected as computed from the date 
of retirement over and above the amount 
they would have collected had they made 
the election at that time. 

This is the same amendment that was 
included in the bill which was passed by 
the Senate last year. 

The amendment is offered by myself 
and the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
LauscHe}. I understand that the com- 
ose: is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Did the Senator 
say that the amendment was offered on 
behalf of the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
LauscHEe] too? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

I cite just one example to show the 
need for this amendment. 

Employee A is currently drawing a 
pension of $17,500 a year. Had he desig- 
nated his wife as a beneficiary on the 
date of retirement his pension would 
rage 2a reduced $1,200 per year, or to 

6,300. 
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He has been retired for 9 years, which 
means tha. he has collected $10,800 in 
extra benefits as the result of not having 
designated his wife for survivor benefits. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
would allow this man now to designate 
his wife as his beneficiary by taking the 
standard deductions from his current 
pension, but the bill would not require 
him to pay back to the Federal Treasury 
the extra $10,800 which he had collected 
in the meantime. 

The amendment which the Senator 
from Ohio and I are offering would grant 
these retireees another opportunity to 
designate their wives as beneficiaries but 
in order to do so they would first be re- 
quired to make arrangements to pay 
back to the retirement fund the entire 
amount which they have collected over 
and above that amount which they would 
have collected had they made this desig- 
nation originally. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the minority views of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe] and my- 
self, as contained in the committee re- 
port. 

This report outlines in greater detail 
our basic objections to the bill as it was 
reported by the committee. 

There being no objection, the minor- 
ity views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MINORITY VIEWS 

It is our opinion that this bill should not 
be acted upon favorably because, if adopted: 

(1) It will grant to certain individuals 
rights to which they are not entitled and 
which will make these particular individuals 
the beneficiaries of grants not given equally 
to other persons in the Foreign Service re- 
tirement program. 

(2) Allow these special retirees now to 
designate their respective wives as bene- 
ficiaries, in the event they are survived by 
their wives, without requiring the retirees 
to pay back into the Treasury excess amounts 
which the fund paid them upon their retire- 
ment because they did not select to have 
their wives designated as beneficiaries. 

(3) Treat unjustly those retirees who did 
designate their wives as survivor beneficiaries 
and thus suffered a reduction in the retire- 
ment pay which they received. 

(4) Create further complications and the 
need for further adjustments when those 
retirees who did designate their wives as 
survivor beneficiaries learn of the losses 
which they suffered through the reduction in 
retirement pay because they did designate 
their wives as survivor beneficiaries. 

(5) Definitely create an inequality of 
treatment of the persons covered by the 
fund. 

(6) Give encouragement to the adminis- 
tration of retirement funds completely in- 
consistent with prudence and actuarial 
rules. 

(7) Require the payment of the obliga- 
tions created by the bill not out of the For- 
eign Service retirement fund but out of the 
general taxpayers’ fund of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Any beneficiary under this bill at the 
time of retirement from the Foreign Service 
had the option of either designating or not 
designating a potential surviving spouse as 
a beneficiary. The retiree had to decide 
whether he would prefer getting an increased 
retirement pay for himself without designat- 
ing his wife as a beneficiary, or a decreased 
retirement pay by so designating his spouse. 

Many retirees did designate their spouses 
as beneficiaries and thus received less money 
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for themselves during their lifetime. There 
were others who exercised the option of 
getting more pay for themselves but exclud- 
ing their spouses as beneficiaries. 

If this bill is adopted it will result in un- 
equal treatment as between these two classes 
of retirees. The retiree for whom this bill 
is being passed will now be allowed to desig- 
nate the spouse as a beneficiary but will also 
be allowed to keep all of the excess pay that 
he received from the fund since his retire- 
ment. 

However, the Foreign Service worker who, 
at the time of retirement, elected to have 
his spouse designated as a beneficiary, of 
course, received less money. There is no pro- 
vision in the bill reimbursing those retirees 
for their losses. We are of the opinion that 
this latter class, when it learns of the dis- 
criminatory treatment to which this bill will 
subject them, will justifiably come before the 
Congress asking that they be given equal 
consideration. 

With regard to this Foreign Service retire- 
ment plan, we have an exhibition of what 
reckless and imprudent disregard for actu- 
arial rules does to the stability of a retire- 
ment plan that was originally set up on a 
sound basis. The retirement plan of the 
Foreign Service was adopted by Congress in 
1924. At that time, it provided for employee 
contributions equal to 5 percent of salary up 
to $9,000, and Government appropriations 
necessary to continue the plan in full force, 
the aggregate total of Government appro- 
priations not to exceed the aggregate total 
of officer contributions plus interest. How- 
ever, at various times forces began to operate 
for liberalizations of rights and payments. 

Some of the liberalizations that the Con- 
gress adopted are as follows: 

1. In 1939, officers who had served 30 years 
could retire at age 60 on a reduced annuity. 

2. In 1939, survivor annuities for wives 
were first provided. 

3. In 1941, the act was changed to permit 
retirement with 30 years of service at age 50. 

4. In 1946, voluntary retirement at age 50 
with 20 years of service was permitted. 

5. In 1946, disability retirement was lib- 
eralized so that when a participant in the 
system becomes disabled, if he has at least 
5 years of service, his annuity is figured on 
the basis of a minimum of 20 years of service. 

6. Also in 1946, the act was amended to 
provide that an annuity would be based on 
the officer's 5-year average salary next pre- 
ceding retirement, rather than the 10 years 
next preceding retirement. 

7. In 1955, it was changed to the best 5- 
year average, rather than the 5 years next 
preceding retirement. 

8. In 1956, the limitation on years of serv- 
ice on which an annuity could be based was 
raised from 30 to 35 years, thus allowing 70 
percent of the highest 5-year average salary 
as an annuity. 

9.In 1960, the retirement system was 
changed to provide that Foreign Service Staff 
personnel, after they have served 10 years in 
the Foreign Service, become participants in 
the Foreign Service retirement system, Dur- 
ing the first 10 years of their service they are 
subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

10. In 1960, survivor annuities for children 
were also granted. 

11. And, in 1960, the act was amended to 
provide for recomputation of annuities of 
those who had retired prior to 1956 to allow 
those with more than 30 years to be given 
added credit for the difference up to 35 years. 

A measure of the dollar impact of these 
liberalizations on the unfunded liability of 
the system is not available. But, partly as a 
consequence of these liberalizations, the 
fund is now in an indefensible state of in- 
stability. 

The limitation of 5 percent of salary up to 
$9,000 provided by the 1924 act was changed 
to $10,000 on February 23, 1931; changed to 
$13,500 on August 13, 1946; and removed 
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altogether on August 5, 1955. The limita- 
tion on Government appropriations to the 
fund which was a provision from the estab- 
lishment of the system in 1924 was removed 
on April 24, 1939; Government payments were 
to be in the form of annual appropriations 
based upon an actuarial determination of the 
contribution required. Frequently the Con- 
gress did not appropriate all or any part of 
the funds requested for this purpose. 

Subsequently, on September 8, 1960, the 
law was again changed with respect to con- 
tributions requiring that the employees and 
the U.S. Government each pay 6½ percent 
effective July 1, 1961. 

Existing now with respect to this retire- 
ment program is the indefensible and un- 
believable situation that because of liberali- 
zations in rights and other causes it requires 
a contribution of 29.7 percent to maintain 
the fund. If the contributions were to be 
made on an equal basis by employer and em- 
ployee, each would have to contribute 14.85 
percent of the payroll, The Government now 
Owes $288 million to the fund; the receipts 
of the fund are now equal to 13 percent of 
the payroll of the Foreign Service which is 
approximately $250 million. It is essential 
that this inadequacy of contribution be 
solved. 

We have been told that a proposal will be 
made to continue the payment of the em- 
ployees at 6144 percent of their salaries but 
that the general taxpayers will then be re- 
quired to contribute 23.2 percent to the 
payroll. 

Illustrative of the unbelievable situation 
that prevails in the fund is the fact that into 
it now on the basis of a 13-percent contribu- 
tion (6% percent by the Government and 
6% percent by the workers) in fiscal year 
1962, the fund received $6 million while it 
paid out for all purposes $5.5 million. An 
actuarial projection of funds, known obliga- 
tions, and anticipated receipts reveals that 
unless measures are taken to improve the fi- 
nancing of the fund it will be depleted by 
1977 and unable to meet future obligations. 
Obviously, this situation is bad. It is the 
result of failure to recognize when the lib- 
eralizations were made what the ultimate 
consequences would be. Many times when 
new rights were granted to one group, subse- 
quently new rights had to be granted to 
another in order to equalize the consideration 
given. 

We believe that Congress should not act 
favorably upon this bill because, if adopted 
it will treat persons covered by the fund un- 
equally. In addition, its adoption would en- 
courage the imprudent and actuarially 
unsound administration of retirement funds 
and would further obligate the general tax- 
payers’ fund of the Federal Government, 
rather than the Foreign Service retirement 
fund. We believe that rather than further 
adding to the unfunded liability of the For- 
eign Service retirement plan Congress should 
be considering viable proposals to solve the 
deficiency in the fund aggravated by the lib- 
eralizations adopted in the past. 

FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Kari E. MUNDT. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there is considerable merit in the bill as 
it stands. However, I recognize the dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the specific 
point that the Senator from Delaware 
raises. I realize that what he says has 
merit. It is a question of drawing a 
proper balance. 

We have discussed the amendment, 
For my part, I am willing to accept it 
and take it to conference. I have assured 
the Senator from Delaware that it will 
be my purpose to insist upon the amend- 
ment in conference. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS! for himself and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 4170) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. SCOTT. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS JAMES 
MADISON MEMORIAL BUILDING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 623, Senate Joint Resolution 69. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S.J. Res. 69) to authorize the Architect 
of the Capitol to construct the third 
Library of Congress building in square 
732 in the District of Columbia, to be 
named the “James Madison Memorial 
Building” and to contain a Madison Me- 
morial Hall, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Works with amend- 
ments on page 3, at the beginning of line 
4, to strike out “Architect of the Capitol” 
and insert “Administrator of General 
Services, in accordance with 41 U.S.C. 
252(c), and”; on page 4, line 4, after the 
word “the”, to insert “Library of Con- 
gress”; in line 6, after the word “the”, 
to strike out “Architect of the Capitol” 
and insert “Administrator”; in line 16, 
after the word “the”, where it appears 
the first time, to strike out “Architect of 
the Capitol” and insert “Administrator”; 
in line 18, after the word “Library”, to 
insert “and after consultation with the 
Architect of the Capitol“; on page 5, line 
3, after the word “The”, to strike out 
“Architect of the Capitol” and insert 
“Administrator of General Services”; in 
line 9, after the word “to”, to strike out 
“carry out the purpose of and insert 
“prepare plans and specifications for the 
building under”; and, at the beginning of 
line 16, to strike out “carry out the pur- 
poses of” and insert “prepare plans and 
specifications for the building under”; 
so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, in accord- 
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ance with 41 U.S.C. 252(c), and under the 
direction jointly of the House Office Build- 
ing Commission and the Joint Committee 
on the Library, is authorized and directed to 
construct in square 732 in the District of 
Columbia a third Library of Congress fire- 
proof building, which shall be known as 
the Library of Congress James Madison Me- 
morial Building. Such building shall be con- 
structed in accordance with plans to be pre- 
pared by the Administrator, under the di- 
rection jointly of the House Office Building 
Commission and the Joint Committee on the 
Library and in consultation with the Library 
of Congress. The design of such building 
shall include a Madison Memorial Hall and 
shall be in keeping with the prevailing archi- 
tecture of the Federal buildings on Capitol 
Hill. The Madison Memorial Hall shall be 
developed in consultation with the James 
Madison Memorial Commission. 

(b) In carrying out his authority under 
this joint resolution, the Administrator, un- 
der the direction jointly of the House Office 
Building Commission and the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, and after consulta- 
tion with the Architect of the Capitol is au- 
thorized (1) to provide for such equipment, 
such connections with the Capitol Power 
Plant and other utilities, such access facili- 
ties over or under public streets, such changes 
in the present Library of Congress buildings, 
such changes in or additions to the present 
tunnels, and such other appurtenant facili- 
ties, as may be necessary, and (2) to do such 
landscaping as may be n by reason 
of the construction authorized by this joint 
resolution. 

Src. 2. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, under the direction jointly of the House 
Office Building Commission and the Joint 
Committee on the Library, is authorized to 
enter into contracts and to make such other 
expenditures, including expenditures for per- 
sonal and other services, not to exceed $500,- 
000, as may be n to prepare plans and 
specifications for the building under this 
joint resolution. 

Sec. 3. The structural and mechanical care 
of such building and the care of the sur- 
rounding grounds shall be under the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed $500,- 
000, as may be necessary to prepare plans 
and specifications for the building under this 
joint resolution. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I voted 
against reporting Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 69, the measure to authorize the 
construction of a third Library building 
for the Library of Congress, and to pro- 
vide the sum of $500,000 for planning 
and designing the James Madison Me- 
morial Building. I shall vote against the 
passage of the joint resolution today. 

I did not vote against the measure be- 
cause I thought the Library unneeded, as 
the witnesses heard by the Subcommit- 
tee on Buildings and Grounds of the 
Committee on Public Works, among them 
Dr. Quincy Mumford, the Librarian, 
made a strong case for an addition to 
the Congressional Library. 

I voted against reporting the measure, 
and shall vote against it in the Senate, 
in order to express my view that the 
time has come for establishing a com- 
prehensive plan for the future develop- 
ment of the area adjacent to the Capitol 
of the United States. 

In past years, there has been a great 
deal of criticism of Government build- 
ings erected in the area, directed to their 
location, cost, and architectural quali- 
ties. Among these buildings, I mention 
the New Senate Office Building and the 
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Rayburn Building. There has been crit- 
icism also of the destruction of private 
residences in the area, which might con- 
ceivably have been preserved as con- 
tributing to the historical atmosphere of 
the area. And, as a member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works, I know 
that proposals are being constantly made 
for the acquisition of property in the 
area for the use of Government agen- 
cies or for the future use of Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and other Federal 
agencies. 

At this point, I state that I have my- 
self introduced a resolution to acquire 
property for the future use of the Su- 
preme Court. I point out also that there 
is no hindrance to the construction by 
private interests of buildings which could 
be out of harmony with the architecture 
and activities of the area. 

Last year, when the Congress author- 
ized the construction of the center leg 
of the Inner Loop, requiring a tunnel 
underneath the Capitol Grounds, I op- 
posed its construction both in commit- 
tee and on the Senate floor. I did so 
because the hearings indicated that 
thorough consideration had not been 
given to its cost, its effect upon resi- 
dential and business properties not lo- 
cated on the Capitol Grounds, and its 
effect on the existing Capitol landscape. 
Although there was substantial support 
for my amendment, it was defeated. 

The criticism of the policy—or lack of 
policy, to be more accurate—regarding 
the construction of buildings on the 
Capitol Grounds or adjacent to the Capi- 
tol Grounds has been widespread. 

The bill as amended by the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee authorizes not to 
exceed $500,000 to prepare plans and 
specifications for the building. While 
the cost is not known, there are estimates 
that it may reach $80 million and some 
have informed me that it could reach 
$100 million. The cost factor alone indi- 
cates that great care ought to be taken 
with respect to its location and in the 
selection of qualified architects. I as- 
sume from the wording of the bill that 
the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration would have the au- 
thority to make preliminary plans and 
specifications and to engage an architect, 
and that the authority given the General 
Services Administrator in subsection (b) 
with respect to changes in the present 
Library of Congress buildings, power, and 
access facilities, additions to the present 
tunnels, landscaping, and other pertinent 
facilities, under the $500,000 authoriza- 
tion could go so far as to bind an archi- 
tect in plans that he thought best for the 
building and the area. 

I understand further that the House 
Office Building Committee makes its ree- 
ommendations coneerning the use of 
lands that have been acquired by the 
Government. It is my understanding 
that it has not yet approved the use of 
square 732 and the construction of the 
James Madison Memorial Building. 

I have understood that, to this time, at 
least, the proposal has been rejected. If 
the committee does not recommend 
square 732 and this resolution were to be 
authorized by Congress, the General 
Services Administration would find it 
necessary to locate and acquire, with the 
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approval of the two Committees on Pub- 
lie Works, additional property in the 


area. 

I speak of the above to emphasize that 
I believe the time has come for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to plan an or- 
derly way for the future needs of the 
Congress and other Government agencies 
on the lands in the Capitol Hill area now 
owned by the Federal Government or 
which should be acquired, taking into 
consideration cost, location of buildings, 
and certainly their design, to preserve the 
architectural harmony of ihe area and 
maintain the dominance of the Capitol. 

I propose that the Congress should au- 
thorize a commission named by the Presi- 
dent to undertake this important task. 
It should include Members of the House 
and Senate and, most important, mem- 
bers from private life, great architects 
and experts whose plans would insure the 
utility and the beauty of the Capitol area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I rise to support Senate Joint Resolution 
69. I do so because it was my privilege 
and responsibility, at a prior session of 
Congress, to conduct hearings on a meas- 
ure presented by the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Hottanp], joined in sponsor- 
ship by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson}, and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 

I congratulate the capable chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds [Mr. Younc of Ohio] 
for the thoroughness with which the 
subject matter has been heard during 
the first session of the 89th Congress. 
Our distinguished chairman of the full 
Committee on Public Works has also 
given this measure his close attention 
as have other members of the committee. 

It is important that we proceed with 
a project of this type, based on the testi- 
mony which has been presented in the 
subcommittee hearings, and the careful 
consideration which has been given to 
the measure in the full Committee on 
Public Works. 

I commend the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLaNx D] and those who have 
joined with him in presenting this meas- 
ure to our attention, and for the leader- 
ship which he has provided in this me- 
morializing of one of the great founders 
of this Republic. 

I join the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], a very able member of the 
Committee on Public Works, in reference 
to the need for a planned program for 
the Greater Capital area. I have legis- 
lation which is pending on that subject. 
There have been hearings, which I hope 
will lead to further committee and con- 
gressional action in an orderly fashion. 
But the measure I introduced was never 
intended to delay action or deviate from 
a program which can come into being at 
an early date with the construction of a 
third Library building honoring former 
President Madison. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Younc] that we gave due consider- 
ation to this subject. I hope, because 
of the duties and needs of the Library, 
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this measure will be passed this after- 
noon. 

It is particularly appropriate that the 
Congress and the American people pay 
tribute to James Madison in this fashion. 
For as the chief architect of the Bill of 
Rights, James Madison made an endur- 
ing and immeasurable contribution to 
the life of the mind. Itis fitting that his 
monument in the Capitol will be one of 
the great repositories of the works of the 
free and creative mind of man. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, I 
am not a member of the Public Works 
Committee. Therefore, I have not had 
an opportunity to hear recent testimony 
regarding the need for an additional 
building, but 2 years ago I was, and I 
still am, a member of the committee con- 
sidering the matter. Personally I am 
convinced that we must have additional 
space for the Library to carry on its work. 
There may be a division of opinion as to 
where it should be located, but this is 
ground we own. It will be accessible to 
our present Library. It is not only time 
we have the matter before us, but I hope 
we can take action on it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I concur in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Kansas on 
this matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
the land is available. The land is cleared. 
The land is immediately across from the 
principal building of the Library of Con- 
gress, It is planned to be joined by an 
underground passage. The land is suit- 
able for a building which will have two 
or more stories underground with hu- 
midity and temperature controls for safe- 
keeping of the papers of former Presi- 
dents, some of which are not in good 
condition, and some of which are in dis- 
array. 

James Madison was the principal ar- 
chitect of the Constitution. He wrote 
more, with the possible exception of 
Thomas Jefferson, than any other great 
scholar we have had about our form of 
government. He served later as a Mem- 
ber of the House, then as a member of 
the Cabinet, and served as President for 
8 years. 

He was a great student and scholar. 
Here it is proposed to have a building to 
pay tribute to one of our great Presi- 
dents—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not have the 
floor, but I shall be glad to yield in a 
moment to the Senator from Virginia, 
from whose great Commonwealth Madi- 
son came. 

I was informed by three outstanding 
groups of scholars, mainly university 
professors, writers, and the like, of the 
difficulties in having access—I do not 
mean access as such, but access so they 
could readily get the historical papers of 
Presidents which are so necessary to be 
viewed and studied concerning the early 
days of our country so they can be 
written about. They told me that the 
papers are in disarray. Many papers 
have been, at least temporarily, mis- 
placed. It is necessary for us to safe- 
guard these precious emblems of our 
early days in our struggle for a truly free 
form of government. 
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Along with the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], and above all the distinguished 
Senator from the Commonwealth of 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], we have been 
serving on a commission, by appoint- 
ment of an earlier Vice President, for 
some 6 years. There has been one 
frustration after another. 

We had the matter worked out pretty 
well when the death of the former dis- 
tinguished Speaker of the House, Mr. 
Rayburn, occurred. He was lending his 
office and his influence to using this 
piece of land, which is adjoining the 
old, first House Office Building for the 
additional Library of Congress Building. 
Later, we had the strong support of the 
present Speaker. It now has the sup- 
port of the building committee of the 
House of Representatives, the House 
Office Building Commission, headed by 
the Speaker, and the Joint Committee on 
the Library, headed by my distinguished 
junior colleague from North Carolina 
[Mr. JORDAN]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Who is one of the 
cosponsors of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Who is one of the 
cosponsors of the joint resolution. We 
are anxious to get it underway. 

So far as its usefulness is concerned, 
it will be added to the Library of Con- 
gress, where literally they are being 
pushed out of their present buildings by 
the accumulation of books and papers, 
with only one floor used for this pur- 
pose. It is a worthwhile purpose. I 
hope the Senate will see fit to pass the 
joint resolution. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from West Virginia and other 
Senators for the assistance they have 
given us in this effort. Particularly 
do I express appreciation of the fact 
that the Senator from Ohio has been 
ind to bring the bill before us at this 
time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks the Senator from Florida has 
made, both as to Madison and the need 
for this library building. 

Physically, Madison was perhaps the 
smallest man to serve as President. Men- 
tally, he was a giant. 

The Senator from Florida is correct 
when he says he can justly be praised as 
the architect of the Constitution. I be- 
lieve he did more than any one man, both 
at the Philadelphia Convention and 
later, with Hamilton and Jay, in the Fed- 
eralist Papers, in that effort. He is the 
only man who made stenographic notes 
of what went on. Without those notes, 
no one could have remembered all that 
occurred. 

As to the need for the additional 
Library of Congress building, no one is 
against it. It has been needed for years. 

Some reference was made to possibly 
using that ground for an additional 
House Office Building. I served in the 
House. The House with its 435 Members 
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is not very wieldy. If the numbers are in- 
creased, it will make the House even less 
wieldy. But there certainly is need for 
another library building. 

It was originally proposed that the 


. Architect of the Capitol construct this 


building, rather than the Administrator 
of General Services. Let me point out 
that the Architect has never constructed 
this kind of library building. This is an 
entirely different kind of building. 
Therefore, the committee felt that the 
General Services Administration, which 
is in touch with architects all over the 
country, should be in charge and consult 
with architects who have experience and 
who specialize in libraries. 

Thus, I am happy to be a coauthor of 
the bill, and to pay tribute—modest and 
belated though it may be—to a Virginian. 
I join all those who support the building 
of this new library. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Madam Presi- 
dent, the amended bill comes before us 
thoroughly discussed in the subcommit- 
tee of the Public Works Committee, all 
members of which were present at the 
various hearings. 

In particular, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, I wish to pay tribute to 
the Senator from California IMr. 
MurexHy]—who is present in the Cham- 
ber—for his enthusiastic support of the 
bill, and for his support of the chairman 
and other members of the subcommittee 
in voting to report the bill from the sub- 
committee to the full committee. We 
held extensive hearings before our sub- 
committee and heard everyone who ex- 
pressed a desire to be heard. 

In addition, we had the assistance of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
who was the lead-off witness before the 
subcommittee, and the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
who has already spoken, and other 
Senators. 

We amended the bill to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services Ad- 
ministration to construct the third 
Library of Congress building, to be 
known as the James Madison Memorial 
Building. 

In the interests of economy, we au- 
thorized a sum up to $500,000 for plans 
and designs of a suitable building to pro- 
vide a memorial for a very great man, 
James Madison. 

Madam President, I shall call for a 
vote after the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] has spoken, unless other Sen- 
ators wish to speak on this subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, I, 
too, wish to congratulate the Committee 
on Public Works and its distinguished 
chairman, and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youn], for the very happy way in which 
they have reconciled conflicting purposes 
and conflicting needs. 

A few years ago, tentative plans were 
made to extend the annex to the Library 
of Congress or build a third Library 
building on the four blocks immediately 
to the east of the annex. This would 
have destroyed four blocks of restored 
residences and at least one church, at a 
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great cost to the Government and at a 
severe sacrifice to the residents of Capitol 
Hill. This proposal would also have 
meant a somewhat empty memorial to 
James Madison on lot 732 south of Inde- 
pendence Avenue. 

It occurred to some of us that the two 
purposes should be combined, that we 
should have a functional memorial to 
James Madison in the form of another 
building of the Library of Congress which 
could specialize in the Madison Papers 
and papers connected with the Consti- 
tution and the papers of other Presidents 
of the United States. We thought such 
a memorial library could include a proper 
statue of James Madison, which I hope 
will be included. By this proposal we 
gave up the idea of destroying, unneces- 
sarily, the four blocks east of the Capi- 
tol. Representative WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 
introduced such a bill in the House and I 
introduced in the Senate a similar meas- 
ure, S. 1920, along with Senators CLARK, 
LauscHE, and McCartuy, in 1963. 

We have fought a severe battle, and 
I do not suppose it is over yet; but I con- 
gratulate the Committee on Public Works 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
for the fight which he has made. He 
has established some important basic 
principles. First, the proposal for a 
third Library east of the present annex 
will be abandoned. Second, the Madi- 
son Memorial will be a functional memo- 
rial. It is appropriate that it be con- 
nected with the Library of Congress be- 
cause as Senators have said, James Madi- 
son was a great scholar and we owe to 
him, as the Senator from Florida has 
stated, the inside knowledge as to what 
occurred during the Constitutional Con- 
ventions. Also, the Library of Congress 
was, indeed, founded upon the original 
purchase of books from Madison’s men- 
tor, Thomas Jefferson. Madison, Jeffer- 
son, and Monroe worked closely together 
for 30 years. 

Therefore, I hope that the committee 
will stand firm on the proposal to com- 
bine the third building for the Library 
of Congress with the Madison Memorial 
and to have it constructed at Independ- 
ence Avenue, on square 732. This will 
result in a saving of money and a saving 
of space. It will prevent Capitol Hill 
from becoming a purely governmental 
reserve and will preserve a certain degree 
of private life around Capitol Hill so 
that it will not become an empty Roman 
forum. 

Madam President, I could not close 
without congratulating the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] on the third and very 
important decision which has been made. 
Perhaps it is ungracious of me to men- 
tion this, but my eyes lit up when I saw 
that the Senator from Ohio had been 
successful in having design and con- 
struction of the building placed under 
the Administrator of General Services 
Administration, rather than under the 
Architect of the Capitol. 

I suppose it is bad form to rub salt 
in wounds, but I believe the record of 
the Architect of the Capitol in super- 
vising construction of the New Senate 
Office Building, in extending the East 
Front of the Capitol, and in constructing 
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that architectural monstrosity known as 
the Rayburn House Office Building, all 
at enormous expense to the Government 
and to the detriment not only of good 
architectural standards but also of good 
taste, justifies our keeping his hands off 
the designing of any future buildings or 
the carrying out of such designs. 

Accordingly, I believe that the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol should be a qualified 
architect. That question, however, is 
not involved at the moment. At least, 
the work will be carried out by compe- 
tent architects and the building will be 
worthy of the man for whom it will be 
named, and Capitol Hill which it will 
grace. 

The Senator from Ohio has fought a 
hard battle, but he has won his fight. 
I hope that his colleagues will now stand 
fast behind him in the pending struggle 
with what is sometimes referred to as 
the other body. 

Mr. MURPHY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am giad to 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. Madam President, 
first of all I should like to thank the 
chairman of the committee for the kind 
remarks he made concerning me. It is 
a great privilege and pleasure for me 
to serve on this committee. I compli- 
ment the chairman of the committee for 
the manner in which the hearings were 
conducted, for their efficiency of opera- 
tion and practical approach. 

This was a problem new to me, but I 
soon became familiar with the expert 
leadership of the chairman. 

As has been testified to in the Senate 
today, there seems to be no question as 
to the need for the building. There also 
seems to be no question as to the pro- 
priety of honoring James Madison. I 
assure all Senators present in the Cham- 
ber, and our citizens listening in the 
galleries, that there a most practical 
application of the skills and talents of 
fine architects will be made, so that it 
will be not only a fine memorial—as it 
can be—but also functional as well. 

Madam President, I invite attention 
to a point on which I believe the chair- 
man deserves great credit. 

In the original bill, there was a sum 
of money to be authorized and appro- 
priated for, and the chairman decided 
that it might be more practical to have 
the plans drawn up first, so that mistakes 
of the past would not occur again, so 
that we would ot get into a program of 
having to revise the design of a building, 
to re-do it, or to reform it, and each time 
have the cost of the building skyrocket. 

So in this case an amount of money 
considered to be practicable and feasible 
was agreed upon, with a committee to 
be organized first, and then, when plans 
were agreed upon, the appropriations 
would go forward. 

I commend the chairman most highly 
for this approach. It is my sincere hope 


that this will set a new pattern in 
connection with the construction of all 
buildings of this kind. I believe it will 
be much more practical, and that the 
result will be successful and useful. I 
believe that in the process we shall prob- 
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ably save the taxpayers of this great Na- 
tion millions of dollars. Perhaps in con- 
nection with some buildings in the past 
at least some money has been needlessly 
spent. 

I congratulate the chairman. It has 
been a great privilege and pleasure to 
serve on the committee with him. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Madam Presi- 
dent, I desire to express my admiration 
for the junior Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpxy] for his statesmanlike at- 
titude in connection with the joint reso- 
lution and its consideration in the sub- 
committee and in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, and upon his great industry 
and diligence in attending hearings. So 
many fine things have been said about 
me on both sides of the aisle that I wish 
to express my appreciation to all Sena- 
tors. I am very grateful to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper}, who devoted a great deal of 
time and consideration to this matter, 
and whose voice was heard in the sub- 
committee and in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and also on the floor of the 
Senate today. My associates on the Pub- 
lic Works Committee on both sides of the 
aisle have rendered a needed service to 
the Nation. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, at 
the outset of my first statement, I did 
not challenge the need of an addition 
to the Congressional Library. There is 
a present need and the need will in- 
crease. 

I, too, pay my tribute to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc]. I know that 
he questioned the original proposal, but 
because his leadership and the work of 
the committee, the resolution was 
amended. It is a better joint resolution. 

I would not in any way question the 
propriety of establishing a memorial for 
James Madison, a founder of the Repub- 
lic, one of the architects of the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, and a great 
philosopher and scholar. I raised ob- 
jections to and voted against the joint 
resolution in committee and shall vote 
against it today, to bring to the attention 
of the Senate that the Congress ought to 
make an important decision. 

Years ago George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson rode on horseback 
over the District of Columbia area and 
planned the main features of the Capital 
City. We are familiar with the plans 
and design of L'Enfant. They were in 
great part neglected through the years, 
and only in recent years has an effort 
been made to recover something of the 
original conception of the Capital and 
to assure that its beauty and utility shall 
be preserved. 

We know of the suggestions and inter- 
est of the President. I have thought it 
imperative that a similar interest and 
indeed effort be made with respect to 
the Capitol Grounds, and adjacent areas. 
I do not believe that effort is being made. 

I have mentioned the criticism of the 
New Senate Office Building and the Ray- 
burn Building. Also of the authoriza- 
tion of a tunnel under the Capitol 
Grounds. It may turn out that the tun- 
nel will not interfere with the use or 
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beauty of the Capitol Grounds, but I be- 
lieve that we may regret our decision. 

I believe that an orderly plan must be 
developed for the Capitol Grounds and 
the adjacent areas. 

A change has been made in this 
measure. Jurisdiction over the plans 
and specifications will rest with the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services 
Administration instead of with the Capi- 
tol Architect. He is a competent Ad- 
ministrator, but I do not believe that this 
change comes to grips with the issue. 
Serving on the Public Works Committee, 
I know that the General Services Admin- 
istration is required to submit requests 
to the committees in connection with the 
construction of buildings. But demands 
are made on it by all the departments 
and agencies of the Government. I 
remember with respect to Lafayette 
Square, very little consideration was 
given to its relationship to the White 
House. Later modifications were made. 

I say that with great respect to my col- 
leagues and without that we are not qual- 
ified to plan for the Capital area and 
upon their functional use and their 
beauty. The responsibility ought to be 
given to a commission appointed by the 
President, which would include in its 
membership Members of the House and 
of the Senate, and also citizens from 
private life, as great architects and 
artists, who have experience and ideas in 
planning for this important area. I 
believe it would mean much from the 
standpoint of utility and certainly from 
the standpoint of beauty. And Iam sure 
that it would result in large savings. 

This is the reason I have spoken, and 
have raised this issue. 


The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia has submitted a resolution di- 
rected toward the objective. I would 
like to see an amendment added to his 
proposal to establish the kind of com- 
mission which I have suggested. I shall 
attempt to draft such an amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Madam Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendment be agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
ments are considered and agreed to en 
bloc. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was amended, so as to 
read: 

Whereas the Library of Congress has been 
critically in need of an additional building 
for several years and in 1958 submitted to 
the Joint Committee on the Library justifi- 
cation in support thereof, and the Architect 
of the Capitol, pursuant to statutory author- 
ization set forth in Public Law 86-469, 
May 14, 1960, and the appropriation of funds 
by Public Law 86-628, July 12, 1960, and 
with the approval of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, undertook the preparation of 
preliminary plans and estimates of cost for 
an additional Library of Congress building 
of two million square feet, net area, to be 
constructed on four squares east of the Li- 
brary Annex and to provide for the Library's 
growth for thirty-five years after 1960; 
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Whereas the James Madison Memorial 
Commission was established by Act of Con- 
gress of April 8, 1960, “for the purpose of 
considering and formulating plans for the 
design, construction, and location of a per- 
manent memorial to James Madison in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia or 
its immediate environs”, and, pursuant to 
said Act, planned and recommended a Madi- 
son Memorial Research Library in square 732 
which would have been limited to a Madison 
Memorial Hall and facilities for research by 
scholars and other experts with an under- 
ground annex consisting of three floors in 
which could be stored the papers of the 
twenty-three Presidents of the United States 
and other valuable documents now in the 
Library of Congress which would be made 
available for research in the memorial 
library; 

Whereas the House Office Building Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction over square 732, which 
is owned by the United States, and the said 
Commission’s approval of the Madison Me- 
morial Commission proposal for a Madison 
Memorial Research Library to be constructed 
on square 732 resulted in redirecting the 
preparation of preliminary plans and esti- 
mates of cost for an additional Library of 
Congress building to include, as a part of 
the Library's building program, the proposed 
Madison Memorial Research Library and un- 
derground annex, both to be administered 
by the Librarian of Congress. Such redirec- 
tion of the Library’s building program as 
developed and reported to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library in 1961 would have 
provided about 24 per centum of the Li- 
brary’s projected new space in the memorial 
and underground annex and the remaining 
76 per centum on two squares east of the 
annex, in place of the initial plan for a sin- 
gle structure on four squares east of the 
annex; 

Whereas the provision of an additional Li- 
brary of Congress building is a dire necessity 
and should be undertaken without further 
delay and square 732, although limited to 
about 85 per centum of the space sought in 
an additional Library of Congress building, 
is a desirable location for such building, has 
been cleared of all structures, and would pre- 
sent no delay to building construction; 

Whereas the construction of a third Li- 
brary building in square 732 would render 
unnecessary at this time the acquisition and 
use of residential blocks east of the present 
Library Annex for a Library building; and 

Whereas the designation of the Library of 
Congress third building as the Library of 
Congress James Madison Memorial Building 
and the inclusion of a Madison Memorial 
Hall would memorialize Madison in such a 
way as to bring to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people and particularly students who 
come to Washington by the hundreds of 
thousands each year, the principles of gov- 
ernment conceived by Madison which are 
embodied in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights: Now, therefore, be it 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to con- 
struct the third Library of Congress 
building in square 732 in the District of 
Columbia, to be named the ‘Library of 
Congress James Madison Memorial 
Building’ and to contain a Madison Me- 
morial Hall, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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CRIME AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 583, H.R. 5688. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5688) relating to crime and criminal 
procedure in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 


enacting clause and insert: 
TITLE I 
Sec. 101. No confession, admission, or 


statement of any person shall be admitted in 
evidence against him in any criminal trial in 
the District of Columbia, if such confession, 
admission, or statement was given involun- 
tarily as a result of coercion, threat, or com- 
pulsion of any sort, or obtained by a promise 
of benefit. 

Sec. 102. No confession, admission or 
statement made by any person in response 
to questioning while he is under arrest shall 
be admitted in evidence against him in any 
criminal trial in the District of Columbia if 
made after a period of unnecessary delay be- 
tween his arrest and his appearance before a 
committing magistrate. 

Sec. 103. For the purposes of section 102 
of this title a delay in the appearance of the 
arrested person before a committing mag- 
istrate shall not be deemed cause for exclu- 
sion of an otherwise admissible confession, 
admission, or statement, if— 

(1) immediately prior to any such ques- 
tioning the defendant was plainly advised by 
the officers having custody of him, in addi- 
tion to any previous warning, that he is not 
required to make any statement at any time 
and that any statement made by him may be 
used against him; and 

(2) prior to any such questioning the 
arrested person was advised by the officers 
having custody of him that upon request he 
would be afforded reasonable opportunity to 
notify a relative or friend and consult with 
counsel of his choosing, and if such request 
were made he was in fact afforded such op- 
portunity; and 

(3) the aggregate period of questioning, 
exclusive of interruptions, does not exceed 
three hours between the arrest and the com- 
pletion of the confession, admission, or state- 
ment; and 

(4) such questioning and the warning and 
advice required by paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of this section were, whenever reasonably 
possible, witnessed by a responsible person 
who was not a law enforcement officer, or 
transcribed verbatim, or recorded by a wire, 
tape or other sound recording, or conducted 
subject to other comparable means of 
verification. 

Sec. 104. In any case in which a confes- 
sion, admission, or statement is received in 
evidence pursuant to section 103 of this title, 
the trial judge shall make findings of fact 
with respect to the conditions of admissi- 
bility specified in section 103. 

Sec. 105. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall promulgate rules to 
require that questioning of arrested persons 
by officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police Department shall conform to the con- 
ditions of admissibility required by this title. 
Such rules shall also prescribe disciplinary 
measures for violations by such officers or 
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members of any provision of this title or of 
any rule promulgated hereunder. 

Sec. 106. This title shall be construed in 
the light of its limited purpose of governing 
the admissibility of certain evidence in 
criminal trials in the District of Columbia. 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as modifying the right of an arrested person 
to be taken before a committing magistrate 
without unnecessary delay. 

Sec. 107. Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to limit or abridge the privilege 
against self-incrimination. 


TITLE IL 


Sec. 201. Section 927 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 24-301), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(i) Insanity shall not be a defense in any 
criminal proceeding in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia or 
in the District of Columbia court of general 
sessions, unless the accused or his attorney 
in such proceeding, at the time the accused 
enters his plea of not guilty or within fifteen 
days thereafter or at such later time as the 
court may for good cause permit, files with 
the court and serves upon the prosecuting 
attorney written notice of his intention to 
rely on such defense.” 


TITLE IN 


Sec. 301. Section 401, the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to the District 
of Columbia (D.C. Code, sec. 4-144), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 401. (a) Whenever, in a criminal case 
in the District of Columbia, there is reason- 
able ground to believe that any person is a 
material and necessary witness to the com- 
mission of any crime or attempt to commit 
any crime punishable by imprisonment for 
one year or more, and there is a reasonable 
probability that such person will not be 
available to testify at the trial of the person 
charged with such offense, such person so 
believed to be a material and necessary wit- 
ness may be taken, pursuant to a subpoena, 
by an officer or member of the Metropolitan 
Police force, or by a Federal law enforcement 
officer, without unnecessary delay, before a 
judge of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia or a judge of 
the District of Columbia court of general 
sessions or a United States commissioner; 
except that no such subpoena shall be re- 
quired if such a person is taken into custody 
at the scene of the crime. Such judge or 
commissioner shall afford such person a 
hearing and shall, prior to commencing the 
hearing, advise that person as to his consti- 
tutional rights and that he is entitled to con- 
sult with, and be represented by, counsel. 
Such judge or commissioner shall, after a 
hearing is afforded to such person and the 
Judge or commissioner is satisfied by testi- 
mony given under oath that such person 
is a material and necessary witness and that 
there is reasonable probability that he will 
not be available at the trial as provided in 
this subsection, require such witness to post 
bond or collateral as security that he will 
appear and testify at such trial. Upon the 
failure of such witness to post such bond 
or collaterial after a reasonable opportunity 
to do so, the judge or commissioner shall or- 
der the further detention of such witness 
until such time as he appears and gives 
testimony in such criminal case or until such 
criminal case has been finally disposed of 
otherwise. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this subsection, upon the motion of 
any witness detained under this section and 
a showing that he has been detained for an 
unreasonable length of time, such judge or 
commissioner may order the release of such 
witness. The detention, as herein provided, 
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of any such witness shall not constitute an 
arrest within the meaning of that term as 
used in any other law or in any rule or regu- 
lation. No statement made by such witness 
in the course of his detention as authorized 
by this section shall be used in a prosecution 
against him for the commission of any 
crime. Any witness who, following such 
hearing, is ordered detained under this sub- 
section shall, during that period of his de- 
tention following such hearing, be entitled 
to be paid amounts equivalent to the 
amounts payable to witnesses testifying in 
the court in which such trial with respect to 
which such witness is ordered detained is 
to be conducted. 

“(b) The Board of Commissioners shall 
provide suitable accommodations within the 
District of Columbia for the detention of 
persons who are unable or who refuse to 
furnish security for their appearance as wit- 
nesses, as provided in subsection (a). Such 
accommodations shall be separate and apart 
from quarters used for the confinement of 
persons charged with crime. The said Com- 
missioners may, in their discretion, enter 
into agreements with any Federal agency, 
including the United States courts, for the 
use of suitable space in a building under 
the jurisdiction of any such agency, and 
such agency is hereby authorized to allow 
the use of such space for the purpose of pro- 
viding the accommodations required by this 
subsection. In carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, the said Commissioners may utilize 
any appropriate space in any building which 
is owned privately or which is owned or 
leased by the government of the District of 
Columbia, In the case of any witness de- 
tained by an officer other than an officer or 
member of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
District of Columbia shall be reimbursed for 
the accommodations furnished such witness 
at rates to be determined by the Commis- 
sioners. ‘ 

“(c) In any criminal proceeding in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or in the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, the prosecution 
shall have the same right with respect to 
the taking of a deposition of a material wit- 
ness as is afforded to the defendant in any 
such court in which such proceeding is 
pending. 

(d) In any case in which a witness is 
ordered detained under subsection (a) of 
this section because of his financial inability 
to post bond or collateral, the judge or 
Commissioner may order the deposition of 
such witness taken as soon as it is feasible 
todoso. Each person charged with the crime 
or crimes in connection with which such dep- 
osition has been ordered taken shall, if such 
person be in custody or be at large on bail, 
be present at the taking of the deposition of 
the witness and shall be entitled to be 
represented by counsel. After such deposi- 
tion is taken, the judge or Commissioner may 
order the release from detention of such 
witness.” 

TITLE IV 


Sec. 401. The definition of “crime of vio- 
lence” contained in section 1 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to control the possession, 
sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other 
dangerous weapons in the District of Colum- 
bia, to provide penalties, to prescribe rules 
of evidence, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved July 8, 1932 ( D.C. Code, sec. 22-3201), 
is amended by striking out “housebreaking” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “robbery”. 

TITLE V 

Sec. 501. Section 803 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1321; D.C. Code, sec 22-501), 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
“for not” the following: “less than two years 
or”. 
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Src. 502. Section 823 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1323; D.C, Code, sec. 22-1801), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 823. Burcuary.—(a) Whoever shall, 
either In the nighttime or in the daytime, 
break and enter, or enter without breaking, 
any dwelling, or room used as a sleeping 
apartment in any building, with intent to 
break or carry away any part thereof, or any 
fixture or other thing attached to or con- 
nected thereto or to commit any criminal of- 
fense, shall, if any person is in the actual oc- 
cupation of any part of such dwelling or 
sleeping apartment at the time of such 
breaking and entering, or entering without 
breaking, be guilty of burglary in the first 
degree. Burglarly in the first degree shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not less than 
two years nor more than twenty years. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, whoever shall, either in the 
night or in the daytime, break and enter, or 
enter without breaking, any dwelling, bank, 
store, warehouse, shop, stable, or other build- 
ing, or any apartment or room, whether at 
the time occupied or not, or any steambcat, 
canalboat, vessel, or other watercraft, or 
railroad car, or any yard where any lumber, 
coal, or other goods or chattels are deposited 
and kept for the purpose of trade, with in- 
tent to break and carry away any part thereof 
ot any fixture or other thing attached to or 
connected with the same, or to commit any 
criminal offense, shall be guilty of burglary 
in the second degree. Burglary in the sec- 
ond degree shall be punished by impriscn- 
ment for not less than one year nor more 
than fifteen years.” 

Sec. 503. Section 810 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia“, approved March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1322; D.C. Code, sec. 22-2901), 
is amended by striking out “six months” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “two years.” 

Sec. 504. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to control the possession, sale, transfer, 
and use of pistols and other dangerous weap- 
ons in the District of Columbia, to provide 
penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, and 
for other purposes”, approved July 8, 1932 
(47 Stat. 650; D.C. Code, sec. 22-3202), is 
amended by striking out “pistol or other 
firearm,” and inserting in lieu thereof “pis- 
tol or other firearm, or other dangerous or 
deadly weapon, including but not limited 
to, sawed-off shotgun, shotgun, machinegun, 
rifle, dirk, bowie knife, butcher knife, switch- 
blade knife, razor, blackjack, billy, metallic 
or other false knuckles,”. 

Sec. 505. Section 872 of the Act entitied 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2001), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec.872. INDECENT PUBLICATIONS.—(a) 
Whoever sells, or offers to sell, or give away, 
in the District, or has in his possession with 
intent to sell or give away or to exhibit to 
another, any obscene, lewd, or indecent book, 
pamphlet, drawing, engraving, picture, 
photograph, instrument, magazine, story, 
paper, writing, card, print, motion picture 
film, image, cast, slide, figure, statue, phono- 
graph record, wire, tape, or other sound 
recording, or other presentation or article of 
indecent or immoral use, or advertises the 
same for sale, or writes or prints any letter, 
circular, handbill, book, pamphlet, or no- 
tice of any kind stating by what means any 
of such articles may be obtained, or adver- 
tises any drug, nostrum, or instrument in- 
tended to produce abortion, or gives or par- 
ticipates in, or by bill, poster, or otherwise 
advertises, any public exhibition, show, per- 
formance, or play containing obscene, in- 
decent, or lascivious language, postures, or 
Suggestions, or otherwise offending public 
decency, shall be fined not more than $5,000, 
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or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

“(b) Whoever in the District produces, or 
participates in the production of, any ob- 
scene, lewd, or indecent book, pamphlet, 
drawing, engraving, picture, photograph, in- 
strument, magazine, story, paper, writing, 
card, print, motion picture film, image, cast, 
slide, figure, statue, phonograph record, wire, 
tape, or other sound recording, or other pres- 
entation or article of indecent or immoral 
use, with knowledge that the same is to be 
sold, given away, or exhibited to another, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“(c) The United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia is also authorized to 
apply to the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia for a preliminary 
injunction and a permanent injunction to 
restraint the sale, gift, exhibition, distribu- 
tion, production, disposition, or removal of 
any obscene, lewd, or indecent matter de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section. A 
hearing on the preliminary injunction shall 
be had not more than five days, excluding 
Sundays and holidays, after service upon the 
defendant of a copy of such application. 
After such hearing the said court may issue 
a preliminary injunction which shall remain 
in effect until final determination of the ap- 
plication for the ~ermanent injunction, but 
in no case for more than thirty calendar days 
from issuance of the preliminary injunction. 

“(d) If, after a trial of the issues, the court 
shall order a permanent injunction, such in- 
junction shall include a provision for the 
immediate seizure and impoundment of the 
obscene, lewd, or indecent matter, and for- 
bidding its reproduction or duplication. 
Such injunction shall also include a pro- 
vision providing for the disposition of such 
matter so impounded in such way as the 
court may determine desirable ‘(including 
the destruction of such matter), but in no 
event shall such matter be destroyed until 
after the expiration of the pericd during 
which an appeal may be taken or, if an ap- 
peal is taken, during the pendency of such 
appeal. 

“(e) Proceedings pursuant to this section 
shall be governed by the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure, except as they may be in- 
consistent with the provisions of this section. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall apply to 
a licensee under the Communications Act of 
1934 while engaged in activities regulated 
pursuant to such Act.” 

Sec. 506. Section 825a of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-3105), is amended by 
striking out “or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding ten years.“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “or by imprisonment 
for not less than three years or more than 
ten years.“. 

Sec. 507. Whoever shall make or cause to 
be made to the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, or to any 
officer or member thereof, a false or fictitious 
report of the commission of any criminal 
offense within the District of Columbia, or a 
false or fictitious report of any other matter 
or occurrence of which such Metropolitan 
Police Department is required to receive 
reports, or in connection with which such 
Metropolitan Police Department is required 
to conduct an investigation, knowing such 
report to be false or fictitious; or who shall 
communicate or cause to be communicated 
to such Metropolitan Police Department, or 
any officer or member thereof, any false In- 
formation concerning the commission of any 
criminal offense within the District of Co- 
lumbia or concerning any other matter or 
occurrence of which such Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department is required to receive reports, 
or in connection with which such Metropoli- 
tan Police Department is required to conduct 
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an investigation, knowing such information 
to be false, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $300 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding thirty days. 

TITLE vr 


Sec. 601. With respect to any person who, 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act, committed any act or engaged in any 
conduct which constituted an offense under 
a provision of law amended by this Act, the 
provision of law in effect at the time of the 
commission of such offense shall remain in 
full force and effect and shall be applicable 
to such offense. 

Sec. 602. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested in 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia by Reorganization Plan No. & of 
1952 (66 Stat. 824). The performance of any 
function vested by this Act in the Board of 
Commissioners or in any office or agency un- 
der the jurisdiction or control of said Board 
of Commissioners may be delegated by said 
Board of Commissioners in accordance with 
section 3 of such plan. 

Sec. 603. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the other provi- 
sions of this Act and the application of any 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment be considered for purposes 
of amendment as original text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE ROLE OF THE REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNORS 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, pur- 
suant to the agreement entered into 
earlier by the distinguished majority 
leader, I yield 15 minutes to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rule of ger- 
maneness be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, many 
American politicians, pundits, and prog- 
nosticators have turned mortician. They 
have all but buried the Republican Party. 
They view last year’s Democratic land- 
side as a deathblow to Republican hopes 
for the future, and are solemnly pre- 
paring America for life without one of 
its two great political parties. 

This happened in 1904, 1920, and in 
1936, for one or the other of our political 
Parties. 

Certainly here in Washington, with the 
White House occupied by a Democrat 
who is proving to be one of the strongest 
Executives in America’s history—and the 
strongest minded—and the Democratic 
legions of Capitol Hill outnumbering us 
2 to 1 in the Senate and the House, the 
evidence would seem to support this con- 
tention. 

Although many of us in the Congress 
are formulating positions, policies, and 
constructive alternatives to the Demo- 
crats’ programs, as well as acting re- 
sponsibly and creatively on issues such 
as civil rights and Vietnam, we do not 
have the control or the authority of our 
Democratic colleagues. Overwhelmingly 
outnumbered as we are, it is difficult for 
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us to demonstrate what we would do if 
we had auhtority and control. 

When we have been vested with re- 
sponsibility, we have deserved well of the 
Republic. There is up-to-date proof of 
this in 17 of our States, where Repub- 
lican Governors are in charge and are 
building a clear record of Republican 
accomplishment. 

I have been in touch by wire with the 
Republican Governors in the past few 
days and they report: 

First, enormous progress in education; 
second, maximum value returned in 
benefits to the people for every tax dollar 
received by their administrations; and 
third, expanded economic and industrial 
development. 

At my request, they have provided me 
with information which shows remarka- 
ble overall gains and demonstrates 
what Republicans can do when they 
have the authority. 

Governor Romney of Michigan’s state- 
ment to me that he thinks that his 
“most important accomplishment to 
date has been the establishment of re- 
newed confidence in the State of Michi- 
gan” is characteristic of what has hap- 
pened in a number of Republican- 
controlled statehouses. It is certainly 
true of my own Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania under the adminstration of 
Goy. William Scranton. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Under Governor Scranton’s leader- 
ship, unemployment in Pennsylvania has 
been reduced 3% times faster than the 
national average. Our Commonwealth's 
unemployment rate has been below the 
national average five times in the last 
year—and this for the first time in Penn- 
sylvania history. In previously good 
times, Pennsylvania often lagged behind. 
But not this time. 

Other accomplishments of Governor 
Scranton’s administration include in- 
creased payments for public assistance 
while cutting the Commonwealth's relief 
rolls by more than 100,000 people, more 
than doubled State payments for medical 
aid for the aged and old age assistance, 
a new l-year record for total miles 
of highway construction, and a State 
budget balance which grew from $14.5 
million in the red in 1962 to a $105 mil- 
lion surplus this year. Two other areas 
in which the Scranton administration 
has been particularly outstanding are 
education and the conservation of na- 
tural resources. In education, State aid 
to local schoo] districts has increased 
more than 30 percent over the past 21⁄2 
years, while State financial assistance 
in the construction of new college 
and university buildings would in- 
crease nearly 300 percent under a new 
capital budget program now before the 
legislature. In conservation, both the 
State’s new strip mine and clean streams 
laws are models for the rest of the Na- 
tion. The strip mine law, enacted in 
1963, requires backfilling to reclaim land 
once ruined by these operations. 
Amendments to the clean streams law, 
enacted only this month, will prevent 
for the first time acid mine drainage 
from seeping into the State’s streams 
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from operating mines, All this progress 
has been made despite the fact that 
Pennsylvania is one of the “helper” 
States who contribute their tax moneys 
for services used by citizens so aided in 
other States. Pennsylvania pays 6.27 
percent of all tax moneys received by 
the Federal Government but only re- 
ceives back 4.90 percent of all Federal 
aid and grants. 
MICHIGAN 

In Michigan, as Governor Romney 
pointed out there is renewed confidence 
in the State’s future. He has brought 
his State from an $85 million debt to a 
$128 million surplus and, again in the 
words of Governor Romney, it has been 
accomplished by application of the laws 
“without fear or favor.” The results 
have been increased jobs, decreased un- 
employment, increased industrial pro- 
duction and expansion, and bright new 
horizons for the people of Michigan. 

Under Governor Romney’s leadership, 
Michigan now has a new State constitu- 
tion, and the only constitutionally estab- 
lished civil rights commission. Aid to 
education and mental health have been 
greatly increased. A minimum wage law 
has been passed, a construction safety 
commission established, and the work- 
men’s compensation and unemployment 
compensation laws modernized to a point 
where they are now among the best in 
the Nation. In almost every area, Mich- 
igan is moving ahead. And, like Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan pays a larger pro- 
portion of all Federal taxes—4.34 per- 
cent—than it receives back in Federal 
aid and grants—3.69 percent. 


NEW YORK 


The Rockefeller years in New York 
have also been years of expanded hori- 
zons, They have brought about a $14 
billion increase in personal income to 
the State’s residents, and a continuing 
industrial growth. Unprecedented gains 
have been made in such vital areas as 
education, mental health, conservation, 
housing, transportation and aid to local 
government. Governor Rockefeller re- 
ports that aid for elementary and sec- 
ondary education has risen to a total of 
$1.16 billion. The State University of 
New York is undergoing a massive ex- 
pansion and will have 103,700 full-time 
students in 1966, as compared with 38,- 
600 when Governor Rockefeller took of- 
fice in 1959. A $100 million bond issue 
was approved by the voters to save rap- 
idly disappearing open lands for parks 
throughout the State, and a $1.7 billion 
program of water pollution abatement, 
the largest in the Nation, has been 
launched. And New York, which re- 
ceives 7.35 percent of total Federal aid, 
pays a whopping 12.92 percent of all 
Federal taxes. 

OREGON 


In Oregon, Gov. Mark Hatfield has 
done a really solid job of economic sales- 
manship without benefit of the sizeable 
defense contracts which have gone to 
other Western States. He has put a 
former Scotland Yard man to work fer- 
reting out welfare fraud, while at the 
same time introducing work relief pro- 
grams which meet a real need, and in- 
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creasing injured workmen’s benefits. 
During his administration the State’s 
House of Representatives has been re- 
captured after a 10-year domination by 
the Democrats, which furnishes eloquent 
testimony to the grass roots popularity 
of his brand of practical progressive 
Republicanism. 


IDAHO 


Gov. Robert E. Smylie’s administra- 
tion in Idaho has quadrupled the State’s 
support of public school education and 
tripled support of academic effort at 
institutions of higher learning. Idaho 
now has a permanently funded long- 
range building program for State institu- 
tions. State mental hospitals have been 
rehabilitated and rebuilt, and welfare 
programs for older citizens and for youth 
have been modernized and expanded. 
New programs in water, timber and 
recreational resource conservation have 
been initiated and approximately 5,000 
miles of new highways have been built. 
And, although the State’s governmental 
services have been nearly tripled under 
Governor Smylie’s remarkable leader- 
ship, the State’s revenue structure has 
been so completely overhauled that a 
balanced and adequate revenue structure 
supports these services for the first time 
in the State's history. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In Massachusetts my good friend Gov- 
ernor John A. Volpe has achieved much- 
improved State services with no tax 
increase and a $20 million surplus. His 
administration is right now engaged in 
an overhaul of the fiscal and tax situa- 
tion to provide much-needed revenues 
for education, and for relief of tax bur- 
dens of cities and towns facing the grow- 
ing problems of urbanization. He is a 
courageous, constructive force in Massa- 
chusetts, in contrast to the ineffective- 
ness of his predecessor. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Gov. John Chaffee’s administration in 
Rhode Island has created a department 
of natural resources and established a 
medicare program. They have ex- 
panded the State University and College 
to the extent of adding 1,500 students 
and established the first State-spon- 
sored junior colleges. They have put 
through fair housing legislation, created 
a State transit authority, acted to pre- 
serve their open spaces and speeded up 
interstate highway construction. 


OHIO 


Under the vigorous leadership of Gov. 
James A. Rhodes, State support to public 
schools in Ohio has been increased by 
over $108 million. There have been 
major improvements in health and wel- 
fare programs with a complete reor- 
ganization of the financing and adminis- 
tration of the State’s public assistance 
program. The Governor has launched 
an economic development program that 
is stimulating unparalleled industrial 
growth and expansion to keep pace with 
rapidly increasing job needs. All of 
this has been accomplished with a bal- 
anced budget and without a single penny 
of new or increased taxes. He has also 
put into practice the sound Republican 
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doctrine that policies which provide more 
jobs and a healthy economy produce an 
increased flow of revenue without a tax 
increase. 

WISCONSIN 


In Wisconsin, Gov. Warren P. 
Knowles has designated his 1965 legisla- 
ture “the education legislature” because 
it passed, upon his recommendation, 
some of the most significant legislation 
in this field to be enacted for a century. 
It provides for compulsory school attend- 
ance until 18 years of age, creation of 
two additional 4-year State universities, 
reorganization of the State’s coordinat- 
ing committee for higher education, ex- 
pansion of the State's present vocational 
education program to a statewide status 
of technical education by 1970 and ad- 
ditional financial assistance for students. 
Governor Knowles also reports devel- 
opment of the first comprehensive traffic 
safety program in his State’s recent his- 
tory. Progress in Wisconsin reflects the 
policymaking wisdom of its Governor. 


COLORADO 


Gov. John Love is still another Repub- 
lican Governor who has compiled an un- 
precedented record in education by en- 
actment of the largest appropriations for 
higher education and capital construc- 
tion, and the most State help for local 
school districts in Colorado’s history. 
And, like so many of our Governors, 
Governor Love has developed an effective 
program for improving Colorado’s eco- 
nomic climate. 

MONTANA 


Under the leadership of Gov. Tim Bab- 
cock, and former Gov. Don Nutter, who 
was tragically killed in an airplane crash 
in 1962, Montana’s general fund grew 
from $45 million in the red in 1960 toa 
balance of more than $4 million in 1964. 
This year, despite a legislature dominated 
by the Democrats, Governor Babcock is 
launching the biggest State building pro- 
gram in Montana's history. It will pro- 
vide much needed classrooms and build- 
ings on Montana's six university cam- 
puses. Governor Babcock is also carry- 
ing out an ambitious program of high- 
way construction, and has been working 
closely with sportsmen and conservation- 
ists to insure that Montana's wilderness 
areas are preserved. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma’s Goy. Henry Bellmon has 
gotten the best program for education in 
Oklahoma history through his State’s 
legislature. His program includes a 25- 
percent increase in appropriations for 
common schools, a 25-percent increase 
for higher education, a fully financed 
free textbook program, increased bene- 
fits for teachers, and a changed method 
of financing to place emphasis on the 
children rather than the teacher. 

WYOMING 


Gov. Clifford P. Hanson of Wyoming 
has formed a statewide Governor’s com- 
mittee on education which has recom- 
mended increased State aid, programs 
for the handicapped, new methods of 
financing classroom units and has fo- 
cused public attention on support of uni- 
versity community colleges. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Under the leadership of Gov. Nils A. 
Boe, a bitter 10-year fight between South 
Dakota's major power suppliers has been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. A 
State electric mediation board has been 
established, and other parts of the Na- 
tion, facing a similar problem, are show- 
ing great interest in the South Dakota 
solution. 

WASHINGTON 


In Washington State, the young and 
popular Governor, Dan Evans, has ex- 
panded community colleges and their 
vocational rehabilitation program, em- 
barked on a nuclear energy industrial 
development program, established a new 
community health center program and 
initiated a comprehensive management 
study of State government. All this, 
and much more, has been accomplished 
despite a State legislature heavily domi- 
nated by the other party. 

MAINE 


Under Gov. John Reed's administra- 
tion in Maine, educational television has 
made remarkable advances and voca- 
tional training has been expanded to 
cover the State. Again we find this 
constructive Republican emphasis on 
education. Governor Reed also put 
through legislation which extended a 
program of State-backed credit for in- 
dustry, and established a new program 
of similarly guaranteed loans for recre- 
ational facilities. 


KANSAS 


Since Gov. William H. Avery of Kansas 
took office last January, legislation has 
been enacted which will channel nearly 
$90 million into Kansas’ elementary and 
secondary schools, and almost every 
other major item in Governor Avery’s 
program for Kansas has also been enact- 
ed. He has made notable progress in the 
few short months of his term. 

These are some of the results of my 
survey. They show that in State after 
State, Republican Governors, without 
the blatant kind of fanfare and public- 
ity which is generated from Washing- 
ton, are fulfilling the urgent needs and 
meeting the complex challenges posed by 
the onrush of new technology, the popu- 
lation explosion, automation, urbaniza- 
tion, and the shifting social patterns 
which characterize our fast-changing 
age. 

Republican Governors are not merely 
proposing programs, but making records 
of accomplishment. As a group they are 
the greatest single source of strength 
and vitality which our party now has. 
They give us a strong nucleus of deci- 
sionmakers and action-takers around 
which we can rebuild and strengthen our 
party. 

In short, the two-party system is pres- 
ently strongest at the State level. It is 
overwhelmed by sheer force of numbers 
at the national level. At the municipal 
level, where attractive, constructive, and 
progressive candidates are on the bal- 
lots—as in Philadelphia, New York City, 
and Cleveland—Republicans are on the 
road back to deserved public confidence 
and respect. 
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We in Congress are fond of saying that 
party policy is made in the U.S. Congress. 
To the extent that Republicans in Con- 
gress offer constructive alternatives to 
administration proposals which can be 
improved thereby, constructive opposi- 
tion to grossly unjustified expenditures 
and thriftless waste, “loyal opposition” 
guidance toward success in foreign mili- 
tary and political crisis, this is true. 

Republicans in Congress, in this sense, 
devise party policy. But it is a policy 
for the future, the establishment of a 
record to meet the future tests; that is, 
for Republicans to win, they must de- 
serve to win. 

Meanwhile, back in the States, our 17 
Republican Governors are actively and 
successfully engaged in the very highest 
and most useful form which policy can 
take—the translation of responsible, pro- 
gressive belief into useful, necessary ac- 
tion. Republican Governors make policy 
every day and the policy in action they 
are making is good for the country and, 
therefore, good for the Republican Party. 

I am confident that if we take the pro- 
grams and the accomplishments of men 
like Bill Scranton, George Romney, Nel- 
son Rockefeller, John Volpe, John 
Chaffee, and all the other outstanding 
Republican Governors as our guide to 
action on the national level, the Ameri- 
can people will once again place their 
confidence in our party as the party of 
constructive and progressive leadership 
for all Americans. And we as a party 
will once again deserve that confidence, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me ob- 
serve that the Republican Coordinating 
Committee is meeting today to issue 
additional statements of the Republican 
Policy on major issues, and today also 
the Republican Governors are opening a 
headquarters in Washington. 

I believe this strongly evidences the 
kind of intelligent, practical, progressive 
action to which Republicans must set 
themselves as a part of their goal of re- 
habilitating a balanced two-party sys- 
tem, which is good for both parties and 
good for the country. 

I am glad these things are happening. 
I believe that the record of the Republi- 
can Governors and the Republican Co- 
ordinating Committee is good. I believe 
that the Republican opposition in Con- 
gress is responsible opposition. I be- 
lieve it is reasoned. 

When General Eisenhower was a can- 
didate for President in 1952, I added one 
sentence to a speech he was to deliver in 
Denison, Tex. I repeat it here: 

For Republicans to win, they must deserve 
to win, 


That statement is as true now as it was 
then. The Republican Party is deserv- 
ing of victory. In Congress and in the 
States, the Republican Party is prepar- 
ing itself for that deserved recognition 
and victory in the future. 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5688) relating to crime 
and criminal procedure in the District 
of Columbia. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, the 
best evidence that the Nation’s Capital 
City has too much crime and that some- 
thing should be done about it is this 
morning's newspaper headlines, tomor- 
row’s headlines, next week’s or last 
month's. 

The District of Columbia is being vic- 
timized by the greatest and most tragic 
crime binge in its history. These victims 
are law-abiding men, women, and chil- 
dren. Certainly, they must wonder, if 
they are physically able to wonder, 
whether their Constitution, their Con- 
gress, their courts, their law enforcement 
officials or their police officers, one, sev- 
eral or all, have failed them. They do 
know that they are in a city which ranks 
among similarly populated cities of the 
country, as— 

First in aggravated assault—assault 
with a dangerous weapon; 

First in robbery; 

Fourth in housebreaking; 

Fourth in murder; 

Fifth in auto theft; 

Ninth in rape; and 

Ninth in larceny. 

Madam President, there are the facts 
and the atmosphere with which the Sen- 
ate Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia has dealt since beginning in the 87th 
Congress its in-depth examination of 
methods to strengthen the District of 
Columbia Criminal Justice Code. 

The bill before the Senate today, im- 
perfect though it may be, is the product 
of lengthy hearings by this committee in 
the 87th, 88th, and the 89th Congresses. 
No single subject has received greater 
attention by the committee in more than 
10 years. 

Certainly the upsurge of crime has 
been Washington, D.C.’s foremost local 
problem in recent years. Even more 
alarming is the fact that crime has 
climbed year after year since 1957. The 
present crime rate trend for 1965 will 
make this year an all-time record high. 

Possibly in our zealous effort to guard 
individual liberties, we have watched the 
pendulum of equal justice under law 
swing too far. The fundamental rights 
to the safety of our homes, our streets, 
and our places of business cannot con- 
tinue to be eroded. 

The sophisticated criminal, the hood- 
lum, the thrill thug and the juvenile de- 
linquent must be stopped if our Nation 
is to remain a nation of laws and if our 
or are to be respecters of those 

aws. 

Criminal justice has two very definite 
and generally opposing sides. One is to 
bring the criminal to swift and sure 
justice. Such action is designed to serve 
as a deterrent to the perpetrator and to 
others so included, and to shield society 
from the criminal. 

The other side is that the civil rights 
granted to every American by his Consti- 
tution should not be trampled upon in 
the name of justice. 

Between those viewpoints lies the gray 
area where the great bulk of Americans 
must live day and night, and where law- 
makers must make their choices. 

Let there be no mistake made. Wash- 
ington, D.C., is not alone in the rising 
tide of crime. The crime cancer is tear- 
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ing away at the vital organs of every 
American city. 

President Johnson expressed his af- 
firmative concern by appointing a Na- 
tional Crime Commission to examine into 
the problem from the national level to 
assist local authorities. Likewise, the 
President recently named a District of 
Columbia Crime Commission to examine 
and recommend about the localized situ- 
ation in this city. 

Two weeks ago, President Lewis B. 
Powell told the American Bar Associa- 
tion national convention that the rising 
crime rate is America’s No. 1 domestic 
problem. 

This bill today makes no claim as a 
panacea for crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The committee believes it will 
help, and that help should be given now. 
When studies now in progress by the 
American Law Institute, the American 
Bar Association, the National and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Crime Commissions are 
completed, those conclusions can be ex- 
amined in the normal legislative process 
and implemented. The criminal will not 
wait for those studies to be completed. 
The Congress should not wait to deal in 
some way with crime today. 

When referred to this committee, the 
pending bill contained 12 proposed 
changes of law in five separate titles, and 
dealt with two of the most complex and 
controversial subjects in criminal law 
field, the Mallory and Durham rules. 
The committee, in the 87th, 88th, and 
89th Congresses, as both joint and sepa- 
rate factfinding hearings, examined the 
broad spectrum of the causes of crime, 
centering around economic and social 
patterns and their interplay. It was 
fully appreciated that crime cannot be 
curtailed by a singular or piecemeal ap- 
proach since it has many tentacles as 
causes. Crime has deep roots and must 
be attacked on broad fronts not ap- 
proached in this bill. 

To emphasize the depth at which this 
bill was dealt with, the Committee in the 
88th and 89th Congresses heard more 
than 75 witnesses, including outstanding 
legal scholars from prominent law 
schools around the country, practicing 
defense attorneys dealing closely with the 
crime picture daily, nationally recognized 
medical-psychiatric experts, top Federal 
prosecutors, local law enforcement offi- 
cers, police chiefs from several of the 
country’s major cities, penology experts, 
representatives of radio, television and 
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motion picture industries, and concerned 
individual Washington residents and 
community leaders. 

A crime bill, practically identical with 
the present one, was reported to the Sen- 
ate late in the 88th Congress, but no 
action was taken before adjournment. 
That bill was largely authored and sup- 
ported by the Department of Justice and 
the U.S. attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia. This year the hearings were up- 
dated at 9 days of hearings by some 32 
witnesses. 

Title I, the Mallory rule section, deals 
with admissibility in evidence of con- 
fessions, admissions and statements of 
persons in criminal trials in the District 
of Columbia, and provides certain safe- 
guards. 

Title II concerns the Durham rule and 
amends existing law so as to require an 
accused to give the Government written 
notice of an intention to enter a plea of 
insanity as a defense in a criminal pro- 
ceeding in the District. 

Title III amends existing law relating 
to the detention of material witnesses in 
criminal cases. 

Title IV amends existing law so as to 
include robbery as a crime of violence. 

Title V amends certain existing crimi- 
nal laws by providing for minimum sen- 
tences in certain crimes of violence; in- 
creases certain penal provisions, and 
makes changes in existing law relating 
to indecent publications. 

Title VI is a saving provision with re- 
spect to criminal offenses committed 
prior to enactment of this bill. 

Mr. President, a guiding principle of 
the committee in its broad consideration 
of methods to deal with crime was that 
there are no easy, overnight solutions. 
However, it was felt that short-range 
deterrents would help. Consequently, 
during the progress of hearings last May, 
the District Commissioners and the Chief 
of Police of Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment were directed to develop a crash 
program for immediate application. 

With the full support of President 
Johnson, the District Commissioners 1 
week later outlined to the committee an 
eight-point plan. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum showing its 
provisions and dates for implementation 
be placed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


President Johnson's crash anticrime program for the District of Columbia as presented to 


the Senate District Committee by Commissioner Tobriner on May 13, 1965 


Appropriation 


. Implementing of saturation metre 8 

2. Overtime legislation for police and 
ditional scout cars, a 

lishment of I- man scout cars 


techn 


computers to police w 
. Immediate expansion of 2-wa: 
. Early 5 of police 8 
. Development of plans for instal 


ditional —— for investigators and estab- 


1 

2 

3. 

4. 

to administrative, clerical, an ut: 

5. Establishment of Planning and Development Bureau and applications of 
6. y radio system for footmen.. 
rf facilities. 


lon of a police department television 
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Requires legislative as well as appropriation action for 1966 financing, 
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STATUS or 8-Pornt PROGRAM as OF AUGUST 5 

1. (As above): This being carried out 
with 235 officers on a 5-day week basis. 

2. (As above): Legislation presently before 
this Committee for final Committee consid- 
eration. 

3. (As above): Officers will begin this spe- 
cialized training next Monday, August 9. 
Delays were caused by the necessity that 
equipment be purchased. Such could not 
be carried out until approval of the 1966 
District of Columbia appropriations bill. 
Vehicles will be totally operable by the mid- 
die of September. 

4. (As above): Additional school-crossing 
guards will be used starting at the begin- 
ning of the school term this fall. Review 
of police assignments to bring about pos- 
sible reassignment of police officers from ad- 
ministrative, etc., details to patrol and en- 
forcement work will start before the end of 
September. 

5. (As above): This item was denied by the 
District of Columbia Appropriations Sub- 
committee of the Senate. However, it is in- 
cluded in a supplemental request of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government that may come 
before the Congress in the supplemental 
budget before adjournment this year. 

6. (As above): Contracts are now being 
advertised for purchase of these radios. 

7. (As above): Request for funds is con- 
tained in the 1967 District of Columbia 
budget that will come to the Congress in 
January 1966. 

Likewise, the District Government's request 
for a site at the National Training School, 
being abandoned by the Department of Jus- 
tice, is now before the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. The District government 
has been unable to get a decision from the 
Planning Commission. 

8. (As above): Funds contained in the 
1967 District of Columbia budget coming to 
Congress in January 1966. 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, ac- 
tually, the program deals with saturation 
patrol techniques, overtime pay for po- 
licemen, more scout cars, two-way radios 
for foot patrolmen, relieving policemen 
from school crossing guard details in 
favor of nonpolice guards, reassignment 
of policemen now on clerical detail, a 
computer system, new police training 
facilities, and a police television network. 

Today, the District of Columbia has 
2,899 members of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department, 100 members short of 
the 3,000 member force authorized by 
Congress in 1961. However, the District 
today ranks first among all cities of the 
United States on the basis of the number 
of police officers per 1,000 population. 

Legislation is presently before the 
committee for final action to provide 
overtime police pay authorization and 
for registration and better control of 
handgun sales in the District, this latter 
a truly critical problem. 

Violent crime in Washington, D.C., is 
far outdistancing other cities of its size 
in the rate of increase. Federal Bureau 
of Investigation statistics show that for 
the first quarter of 1965 the District had 
a 10-percent increase in crime compared 
to a 2-percent average increase for 18 
other cities of comparable size. Na- 
tionally, crime in the same period in- 
creased 2 percent. 

Likewise, during 1964 in the District 
of Columbia, murder increased 38.9 per- 
cent, more than twice that of cities of 
comparable size; robbery increased 34 
percent, more than twice that of cities of 
comparable size; burglary increased 28 
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percent, more than twice the average of 
cities of comparable size; auto theft in- 
creased almost 56 percent, more than 
four times the national average for cities 
of comparable size. 

To bring the record to date, July, of 
this year, was the 38th consecutive month 
with an increase in crime in Washington, 
and showed a 20-percent increase in 
crime over July, 1964. July showed rape 
offenses up 40 percent over July, 1964, 
robbery up 56.4 percent, aggravated as- 
sault up 13.7 percent, housebreaking up 
29 percent; grand larceny up 29.9 per- 
cent, petty larceny up 23.9 percent, and 
auto theft up 20.7 percent. 

It is the committee’s conviction that 
the District's record requires action by 
the Congress to help reduce crime. 

Madam President, title I, the Mallory 
rule provision of this bill, is today stir- 
ring the greatest legal scholars, the 
courts, legislators, prosecutors, defense 
lawyers, and law enforcement officers 
like no other subject has in the criminal 
field for a great many years. While some 
people are being stirred against changes 
in the Mallory rule in the name of justice, 
there are just as vocal a group who be- 
lieve, because of Mallory, the individual 
law-abiding citizen is being preyed upon 
by criminals in the name of injustice. 

The purpose of title I is to provide a 
rule of evidence for the courts of the 
District of Columbia to govern admissi- 
bility of statements obtained from an 
accused after a lawful arrest and prior 
to an appearance before a U.S. Commis- 
sioner. The title provides standards and 
safeguards for in-custody interrogation 
of persons arrested on probable cause 
and makes clear and certain the maxi- 
mum period of time after arrest and 
prior to arraignment, during which such 
in-custody interrogation may take place. 

The U.S. Supreme Court’s interpreta- 
tion of Rule 5 of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure in the case of Mal- 
lory v. U.S., 354 US. 449 (1957), has 
created special problems for law enforce- 
ment in the District of Columbia. This 
is because only in the District do Fed- 
eral courts have broad jurisdiction over 
crimes of violence which usually lack 
eyewitnesses and because the courts of 
the District of Columbia have made ex- 
treme applications of the Mallory deci- 
sion. 

I will not belabor the Senate with the 
lengthy background of the Mallory case 
and subsequent interpretations by the 
courts of the District of Columbia. A 
detailed summary is provided on pages 
9 through 14 of the committee report. 

Suffice it to say, that it is generally 
agreed that the Mallory case has, since 
its 1957 pronouncement, been considered 
a rule of evidence and along with it a 
sanction through which rule 5(a) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure may 
be enforced. 

Rule 5(a) requires that an arrested 
person shall be taken “without unneces- 
sary delay” before the nearest available 
commissioner or before any officer em- 
powered to commit persons charged with 
offenses against the laws of the United 
States. 

The Mallory case held that if an 
arrested person is not brought promptly 
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before the nearest available commis- 
sioner but is held and interrogated by 
officers for the purpose of eliciting self- 
incriminating statements such state- 
ment may not be received in evidence at 
the subsequent trial. In brief, the rule 
stands for the proposition that a con- 
fession obtained from an arrested person 
before his arraignment will not be re- 
ceived in evidence in a criminal trial if 
obtained during a period of “unnecessary 
delay.” 

Actually, the Mallory rule is not fre- 
quently invoked in Federal criminal cases 
in jurisdictions outside the District for 
two reasons. First, only in the District 
of Columbia do Federal courts have ju- 
risdiction over crimes of violence which 
characteristically lack eyewitnesses and 
independent evidence. Second, by con- 
trast, most Federal criminal cases 
throughout the country involve frauds, 
mail thefts, narcotic violations, et 
cetera, where there is substantial evi- 
dence apart from a confession. 

The question might be asked, What is 
all the controversy about the Mallory 
rule and its connection with the increase 
of crime in the District of Columbia? 

The present Attorney General of the 
United States, in testifying before the 
committee on November 6, 1953, in sup- 
port of legislation to change the Mallory 
rule in the District, said: 

It is reasonable to consider the problems 
in the District of Columbia as being rather 
unique with respect to the Mallory rule and 
deserving of congressional consideration in 
legislation limited to its application to the 
District of Columbia. 

In my opinion, the Mallory rule is a good 
one. Through it the Supreme Court made 
clear its intention to prevent law enforce- 
ment officers from delaying preliminary hear- 
ings for the purpose of eliciting confessions. 
That is as it should be. 

The problem which gives rise to the legis- 
lation proposal before the committee— 


And I am quoting from Attorney Gen- 
eral Katzenbach’s testimony supporting 
legislation practically identical with the 
title I provision in this bill today— 


lies not with the Mallory rule but with its 
application in the District of Columbia. In 
a number of cases in the District of Colum- 
bia, “unnecessary delay” has been interpreted 
and applied to make it virtually impossible, 
I am informed, for investigating officers to 
speak with arrested persons with any assur- 
ance that resultant confessions will be ac- 
ceptable in the courtroom. 


After reviewing decisions of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit, refining the Mallory rule, 
Attorney General Katzenbach referred 
to a District case of the summer of 1963 
when he said: 


In United States v. James J. Jones, Crim- 
inal No. 366-63, the trial judge excluded a 
confession which occurred within 15 minutes 
after arrest and prior to presentment of the 
arrested person to the committing magis- 
trate. The ruling in the latter case was 
based on the ground that no interrogation 
of any length is permissible and, indeed, an 
arrested person is not to be taken to the pre- 
cinct or to headquarters for booking and fin- 
gerprinting, but is to be taken before a mag- 
istrate forthwith. Thus, without unneces- 
sary delay” was considered to mean “without 
any delay.” 

Obviously, such an interpretation of the 
Mallory rule changes it from a rule of reason 
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to an absolute prohibition of interrogation 
following arrest. In my opinion, this goes 
far beyond the evil against which the Su- 
preme Court spoke out in Mallory. 

As I indicated in my written report to the 
committee, dated September 13, 1963, inter- 
rogation itself is not a violation of due proc- 
ess or of other constitutional rights. Free 
of abuse, interrogation is a valuable inves- 
tigative tool for arriving at facts. 


Madam President, in brief, the re- 
marks of the Attorney General can only 
be taken to say that questioning by 
police of an accused in and of itself is 
not prohibitive under the Federal rules. 
But, Washington police and prosecutors 
are shackled by the restrictive doctrine 
of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals. 

Former Washington Metropolitan 
Police Chief Robert Murray, citing the 
need for a change in the Mallory rule 
as the No. 1 need for improved law 
enforcement here, told the committee in 
1963: 

As I have frequently reported to the Con- 
gress, under the hampering effect of the 
Mallory ruling and corollary decisions, our 
rate of offense clearance has decreased and 
the related effectiveness of swift arrest and 
punishment and of removing criminals from 
the streets has been diminished. 


He cited statistics showing the clear- 
ance of major crimes for fiscal year 1963 
stood at 44.6 percent, the lowest rate for 
any of the previous 12 years. 

Chief John Layton of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, testifying this year, 
said that the clearance rate for criminal 
offenses in the District had fallen to 
39.2 percent for calendar year 1964. 
This means that for every 10 offenses, 
only 3.9 suspects were arrested. In 
other words, a criminal stood a 60-to-40 
chance of never being arrested for a 
crime he committed in 1964. 

Additional support for a legislative 
change in the Mallory rule practically 
identical with the bill before the Senate 
today, was given by the U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia, David 
Acheson, before the committee on 
April 27, 1965, when he said: 

I should think a change in the Mallory 
rule would have a very slight effect, if any 
immediate effect, on crime prevention. It 
might have a good deal of effect on crime 
detection and police work. Eventually, of 
course, if you step up your whole program 
of crime detection and police work, it will 
hopefully have some deterring effect on the 
commission of crimes in the first place. 


The case for a legislative change in 
the Mallory rule, as interpreted by the 
District of Columbia Circuit Court of 
Appeals, was supported by witnesses who 
cited the uncertainty by police officers, 
prosecuting attorneys, and trail court 
judges about just what the law really is 
with respect to arrest and postarrest 
procedures. Certainly, if police officers 
do not know how or when arrests can 
be made, how can crime be stopped or 
controlled? 

It is the legislative responsibility of 
Congress to try to place that state of 
uncertainty into a state of orderliness, 
if that is possible. At least, to protect 
the law-abiding citizenry from increas- 
ing crime, Congress must do its best. 
It is the committee’s judgment that this 
bill moves in that direction. 
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Recent cases in the District of Colum- 
bia have demonstrated that great un- 
certainty exists among judges on the 
appellate and district courts about how 
much delay is permissible between arrest 
and arraignment before a commissioner. 

For instance, in Spriggs v. United 
States, 335 F. 2d 283 (D.C. cir., 1964), 
a conviction was reversed because of 
the admission of evidence of a confession 
made during booking some 30 minutes 
after arrest. In Alston v. United States, 
D.C. Circuit No. 18750 (May 6, 1965), a 
confession made by the defendant 5 min- 
utes after arrival at police headquarters 
was ruled inadmissible because the court 
held such a time period was “unnecessary 
delay” under the interpretation of rule 
5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 

Newspapers here 10 days ago told about 
a rapist, charged with a third rape of- 
fense, who had been released by a Dis- 
trict court trial judge when charged with 
a second rape offense, the judge fearing 
at that time that the accused would 
strike again. However, the judge stated 
he felt bound by the technical interpre- 
tation of the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit Court over seizure of evidence and, 
therefore, could not exercise his inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Madam President, the niceties of prud- 
ish legal theory and practical law en- 
forcement must be brought into the same 
orbit. The victims of crime are calling 
out for that relief and it cannot longer 
be delayed. 

In essence, the committee recommen- 
dations would legislate into a statutory 
rule of evidence for the District of 
Columbia only desirable and proper 
guidelines for the courts that would pro- 
vide— 

First, safeguards for accused individu- 
als from improper police interrogation; 
and 

Second, protection for the public in 
keeping law and order by permitting the 
police to carry on necessary questioning 
of arrested individuals under clearly de- 
fined criteria. 

This title I proposal was drafted ini- 
tially by the Honorable David Acheson, 
U.S. attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia, and submitted to the Congress in the 
1st session of the 88th Congress. It was 
supported by the Department of Justice, 
the U.S. attorney, police officials, a re- 
spected member of the U.S. district court, 
and the District of Columbia Council 
on Law Enforcement. 

Title I of H.R. 5688, as amended, recog- 
nizes the validity of the argument that 
the Mallory case does have special im- 
pact in the District of Columbia by deny- 
ing to law enforcement officers the es- 
sential investigative tool of in-custody 
interrogation, but it further recognizes 
that any legislation which has as its 
purpose the preservation of this valuable 
police tool must provide safeguards and 
standards which will prevent abuse of 
the accused. 

It protects the rights of the accused 
by providing that a statement resulting 
from an in-custody questioning of the 
accused may be admitted into evidence 
if— 

First, immediately prior to any such 
questioning the defendant was plainly 
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advised by the officers having custody of 
him, in addition to any previous warn- 
ing, that he is not required to make any 
statement at any time and that any 
statement made by him may be used 
against him; 

Second, prior to such questioning, the 
arrested person was advised by the offi- 
cers having custody of him that, upon 
request, he would be afforded reasonable 
opportunity to notify a relative or friend 
and consult with counsel of his choosing, 
and if such request were made, he was, 
in fact, afforded such opportunity; and 

Third, the aggregate period of ques- 
tioning, exclusive of interruptions, does 
not exceed 3 hours between the arrest 
and the completion of the confession, 
admission, or statement; 

Fourth, such questioning and the 
warning and advice required by para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this section were 
whenever reasonably possible, witnessed 
by a responsible person who was not a 
law enforcement officer, or transcribed 
verbatim, or recorded by a wire, tape, or 
other sound recording, or conducted sub- 
ject to other comparable means of veri- 
fication. 

In addition to protecting the rights of 
the accused, the amendments to title I 
of H.R. 5688, made by the committee, 
aid the police by making clear exactly 
what they must do when interrogating 
a defendant and the maximum aggre- 
gate period of time they have within 
which to conduct such interrogation. 

TITLE N 


Title II of the bill amends existing law 
so as to require an accused to provide 
notice to the court jurisdiction of an in- 
tention to plead an insanity defense at 
his trial. The notice is required to be 
entered at the time of entering his plea 
of not guilty, or within 15 days there- 
after, or at such time as the court may 
for good cause permit. 

The committee, in rejecting the 
broader suggestion of the other body, be- 
lieves this amendment would serve to 
improve the administration of justice in 
the District. Moreover, it was the com- 
mittee’s view that it would help to pre- 
vent Federal prosecutors from being 
prejudiced by an accused injecting, by 
surprise, an insanity defense for the first 
time at trial. Thereby the prosecution 
would not have a sufficient opportunity 
to prepare for such defense. 

The committee, as part of this crime 
bill, did not believe it was appropriate or 
necessary at this time to legislate a new 
insanity law for the District of Columbia. 
Therefore, it did not follow those recom- 
mendations approved by the other body. 

The committee was of the view that 
the recent McDonald case, decided by 
the appeals court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, has modified the sharp edge of 
the Durham case to the extent that the 
principles of the existing insanity rule 
for the District of Columbia appear to be 
workable, sensible, and intelligible to 
juries. Accordingly, the committee pre- 
ferred holding in abeyance any amend- 
ments to the substantive insanity rule 
until the various courts and the US. 
attorney's office have been able to gain 
further experience with the McDonald 
insanity instruction as such case modi- 
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fied the Durham rule, the latter a source 
of great difficulty for prosecutors be- 
cause of the surprise element before the 
McDonald decision. 


TITLE IM 


Title III deals with the detention of 
material witnesses: As it amends exist- 
ing law, this section would authorize 
members of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment and Federal law enforcement 
officers to take, without unnecessary de- 
lay, before a judge or a U.S. Commis- 
sioner in the District of Columbia any 
person whom the officer has reasonable 
grounds to believe is a material and nec- 
essary witness to the commission of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for 
1 year or more, and when there is a 
reasonable probability that such person 
will not be available to testify at the trial 
of the person charged with the offense. 

Existing law on detention of material 
witnesses is sketchy and raises many un- 
answered questions about procedures 
for securing the appearance of witnesses. 
The US. attorney, the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners and the Department 
of Justice supported this title, as 
amended. 

Section 401 of title IV adds to the 
Criminal Code of the District of Colum- 
bia that robbery is a crime of violence. 
This proposed amendment will rectify an 
omission in the code of some years ago. 

Four sections of title V of this bill, as 
set out further in the committee report, 
provide for higher mandatory minimum 
sentences for certain crimes of violence. 
A minimum sentence of 2 years is pro- 
vided for crimes of assault with intent 
to kill, rob, rape, or poison. Present law 
sets no minimum and a maximum of 15 
years. 

For crimes of assault with intent to 
kill, rob, rape, or poison, the committee 
recommends a mandatory minimum 
sentence of 2 years. Present laws sets 
no minimum and a maximum of 15 


years. 

For robbery, the committee recom- 
mends a mandatory minimum sentence 
of 2 years. Present law sets a minimum 
sentence of 6 months with a maximum 
of not more than 15 years. 

For placing explosives near buildings 
with intent to injure, the committee 
recommends a mandatory minimum 
sentence of 3 years. Present law sets no 
minimum and a maximum of 10 years. 

For the crime of housebreaking, the 
committee recommended a change in the 
definition to crimes of burglary in the 
first and second degree. Penalties for 
first degree burglary—at night—provide 
a mandatory minimum sentence of 2 
years with a maximum of not more than 
20 years. Burglary in the second de- 
gree provides a mandatory minimum of 
not less than 1 year and a maximum of 
not more than 15 years. Housebreaking 
presently provides a sentence of not more 
than 15 years, with no minimum. 

For committing crimes while armed, 
the committee recommends an amend- 
ment adding certain other dangerous or 
deadly weapons, other than a firearm, 
for which a person may be given an 
additional penalty if he commits a crime 
of violence while armed. 
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The committee’s judgment was that 
mandatory minimums in crimes of vio- 
lence to the person would serve as a 
deterrent to crime in the District. It 
must be emphasized that the mandatory 
minimum sentences would not impair 
the discretion of trial judges who would 
retain the opportunity to grant proba- 
tion in appropriate cases. 

However, the mandatory minimums 
are designed to serve notice on the crim- 
inals here that their acts are to be dealt 
with sharply and affirmatively. It 
should be recognized that the crimes 
for which the committee recommends 
mandatory minimum sentences are those 
where violence to the person is carried 
out, or where the dwelling or other pri- 
vate premises are invaded with the in- 
tent to commit a crime. It must be 
emphasized that the District’s greatest 
number of crimes are in aggravated as- 
sault, robbery, and housebreaking cat- 
egories which are covered by the manda- 
tory minimum sentences under the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

Section 505 substantially amends 
existing law relating to indecent publi- 
cations in the District of Columbia. The 
committee amendment: 

First, makes it a criminal offense for 
whoever produces or participates in the 
production of indecent publications, and 
other materials with knowledge that the 
same is to be sold, exhibited, or given 
away; and 

Second, provides that the U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Columbia be 
given civil injunctive powers to petition 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia for a preliminary and per- 
manent injunction to restrain the sale, 
gift, exhibition, distribution, and pro- 
duction of obscene publications and 
materials. 

The existing term of imprisonment of 
not more than 1 year now provided for 
in the present indecent publications 
statute, was retained. However, the fine 
attaching to these subsections was in- 
creased from an amount of not less than 
$50 nor more than $500 to an amount of 
not more than $5,000. 

The recommended committee amend- 
ments were supported by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia, and the District of 
Columbia Commissioners. 

A committee amendment provides that 
television and radio stations licensed 
under the Communications Act of 1934 
would not be affected by this bill. This 
would avoid any dual criminal responsi- 
bility in connection with activities 
regulated by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, it was 
the objective of the committee in con- 
sidering this bill, a major undertaking to 
strengthen the criminal justice code of 
the Nation’s Capital City, to provide law 
enforcement agencies, the courts and the 
citizenry as a whole with more effective 
tools to deal with the criminal and yet 
to protect the innocent. 

This bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion to return to the people of Washing- 
ton, D.C., a feeling of security on the 
streets, sidewalks, their homes, and busi- 
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ness establishments during both the day 
and night. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). The Senator 
from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. PROUTY.. First, Mr. President, I 
wish to pay high tribute to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. His work and 
efforts with this complex and difficult 
legislation have made a mark in the his- 
tory of the District Committee which 
will stand for some time. Few men could 
have handled all the ebbs, flows, and 
currents of divergent points of view with 
such understanding. Few men could 
have responded to such an urgent ques- 
tion with such dispatch. Few men 
would have had the patient understand- 
ing and the depth of insight that the 
Senator from Nevada displayed in this 
matter. I commend him highly, and 
offer special thanks to the committee 
staff and, in particular, the thorough and 
competent work of the staff director, 
Chet Smith. 

The proposed legislation is the product 
of many, many man-hours of effort, and 
great credit should go to the people be- 
hind the scenes who make the committee 
operate from day to day. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to state 
my great respect for the distinguished 
junior Senator from Colorado whose 
penetrating mind probed the depths of 
all the issues in this bill and whose perse- 
verance is responsible in good part for 
this bill being on the floor at this time. 
I thank my colleague for his efforts in 
arriving at a meeting of the minds which 
is reflected in the bill now before us, a 
bill which he offered this year and which 
was the vehicle for our deliberations in 
this session of the 89th Congress. 

Mr. President, no problem has given 
me greater concern than the rising 
crime rate in the District of Columbia. 
Nothing is sadder than the great human 
waste which is the residue of a criminal 
act—the wasted victim whose innocence 
was abused by a man bent on evil—and 
the wasted person of his transgressor 
who, for a brief moment’s fantasy, for- 
ever throws away his opportunity to live 
a normal life. 

Crime and the criminal law are treach- 
erous pastures for the legislator. Weare 
compelled to act by the quantity and 
quality of misdeeds done our fellow man. 
We are hesitant to act because we can- 
not be assured the effort we make will 
punish the guilty and clear the innocent. 

The administration of criminal jus- 
tice is the administration of a delicate 
balance between the rights of the ac- 
cused to due process of law and the 
rights of the public to go free from harm. 
There are areas in which the Congress 
can insure and guarantee to a finite de- 
gree the rights of each of these vital 
parties. But there is a much, much 
larger area wherein the rights of the 
accused and the public are indistinguish- 
ably intermingled. In this gray area are 
many dangers—many emotional forces. 

When the inevitable conflict between 
the private rights of the accused and the 
rights of the public is thrown into the 
political arena there is a great danger 
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that the only victor of the debate will 
be everlasting confusion. 

While it is the obligation of Congress 
to legislate with regard to the public 
welfare, we make no pretense that broad, 
corrective legislation will take care of 
the peculiar circumstances of every man. 
It is our hope and intention that all 
mankind will benefit by our efforts, but 
it is likewise our fear that some man 
may be ignored or disadvantaged by our 
actions. We daily face the very, very 
difficult problem of writing a law for the 
many which does justice to the one. 

The Constitution is the most magnifi- 
cent reflection of this problem. It 
stands between the government and 
every man and commands that a law 
written for the benefit of the whole shall 
not be imposed upon anyone in such a 
manner as to deprive him of his funda- 
mental rights. The courts are the final 
arbiters of the justice of any law in its 
application to any man. 

A great deal has been said and many 
misconceptions abound about a conflict 
between the Congress and the courts on 
questions of criminal justice. There is 
no conflict; there is some disagreement, 
but what we disagree about is not how 
justice should be done to any one man 
but how, between us, a philosophy of 
the conflicting private versus public 
rights should be resolved. 

Congress is at fault when it looks to 
the result in any one case and attempts 
to arrive at broad, generalized conclu- 
sions of the impact of the decision in 
that case on the quality of the public 
right to protection. The courts are at 
fault when they look beyond doing jus- 
tice to the defendant before them and 
attempt to legislate broad new theories 
of exculpation. Each, in recent months 
has given itself freely to errant practices. 
Each, accordingly, has run headlong into 
the other. 

Do not be mistaken, I am of the firm 
opinion that Congress has a responsibil- 
ity to review the direction our courts 
take in the administration of criminal 
justice. It is our responsibility to enact 
guidelines for the general conduct of 
criminal litigation and police affairs. 
Particularly, it is our right and responsi- 
bility to move to protect the public 
rights in areas where there are prohibi- 
tory constitutional mandates. 

One of the greatest misconceptions I 
have encountered is the thinking that at 
this stage the Mallory doctrine is some 
firmly entrenched constitutional doc- 
trine. In fact, the Mallory decision in- 
volves an interpretation of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, which, if 
we will recall, are formulated by the 
Judicial Conference and lie before the 
Congress for review, and, if not changed, 
automatically go into effect. 

The Mallory decision is nothing more, 
at this point in time, than a determina- 
tion that rule 5(a) of the Federal] Rules 
of Criminal Procedure bars the admis- 
sion in evidence of a confession obtained 
during an unnecessary delay between ar- 
rest and presentment before a commit- 
ting magistrate. At issue is not the 
Constitution, but a rule of procedure. 

A Supreme Court decision on the sub- 
ject means that the rule has received a 
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determination by the highest Federal 
court on construction of the language 
and intention of the rule, not to its con- 
stitutional validity or efficacy. If the 
Congress should decide to change the 
application of the Mallory rule in the 
Federal courts of the District of Colum- 
bia, it could do so under no fear that it 
invaded a specific constitutional man- 
date to the contrary. 

The proponents of maintaining the 
Mallory rule in its present form make 
Many persuasive arguments, arguments, 
incidentally, which I supported in the 
last Congress. But, I have now become 
convinced that, with the amendments 
to the Mallory revisions adopted in com- 
mittee this year, the pending legislation 
has much to commend itself. 

First, I cannot help but feel that be- 
hind the arguments of the proponents 
for retention of the Mallory rule in its 
present form is the feeling that, some- 
how, a defendant will lose the full and 
free exercise of his right to counsel, or 
his right to the free exercise of his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination. To this 
argument I can only say that there are 
constitutional safeguards already utilized 
by the courts to protect the right to 
counsel and the right against self-incrim- 
ination. 

Second, the amendments to the 
Mallory rule proposed by the pending 
legislation contain many safeguards 
against the practices the proponents fear. 
Compulsion of a confession of any sort 
is prohibited. No confession is to be 
admitted if an unnecessary delay occurs 
between the defendant’s arrest and his 
presentation before a committing magis- 
trate, but unnecessary delay is set out 
as 3 hours of interrogation, exclu- 
sive of interruptions. Officers must warn 
the defendant of the effect of making a 
statement and must advise him of his 
right to counsel of his choosing and must 
afford him a reasonable opportunity to 
consult counsel or notify a relative or 
friend. Questioning, warnings, and ad- 
vice are whenever reasonably possible to 
be witnessed by a responsible third per- 
son who is not a police officer or tran- 
scribed verbatim or recorded. 

Clearly, this is a reasonable and just 
amendment, designed to give the police 
an opportunity to make a preliminary in- 
quiry and investigation while affording 
the accused more than the usual quan- 
tum of protections and rights. Back- 
stopping the protections set out in the 
bill are all the constitutional protections 
now afforded an accused, and armed with 
the array of rights and protections 
afforded him by this bill and the Consti- 
tution, the accused, I am satisfied, will 
receive justice under the law. 

Finally, I hope through this legisla- 
tion to see an end to the confusion which 
currently exists at the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit in the area of what constitutes an 
“unnecessary delay.” I cannot help but 
feel that the integrity of that court will 
be reinforced by solidification in legis- 
lation of a definition of “unnecessary de- 
lay” and that much will be done by this 
bill to remove the currency of the allega- 
tion that justice in that court depends 
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upon the constituency of the bench in 
any given case. 

So, Mr. President, conscious of the 
great need for action in this Federal City 
to meet the thrust of criminal activity 
head on I raise my voice in support of the 
pending legislation in full confidence and 
assurance that it is a fair, just, vital, and 
necessary bill and wholly within the 
great traditions of the Constitution and 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
outset of my speech, in which I shall 
set forth my reasons for voting against 
the pending bill, I wish to express my 
very deep appreciation to the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], for his leadership not only in 
connection with the consideration of 
crime legislation, but also in connection 
with all legislation that comes before 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

His leadership a few days ago in con- 
nection with the mass transit bill, deal- 
ing with the authorization for the 
building of a much needed subway in 
the District of Columbia, is typical of 
Senator BIBLE’s great ability as chair- 
man of our committee. 

In connection with the omnibus crime 
bill, the Senator from Nevada and the 
senior Senator from Oregon have dif- 
fered for years in respect to some 
phases of it. However, I have the highest 
respect and regard for the point of view 
of the Senator from Nevada, for his 
great ability as a lawyer, and for his 
sincerity of belief that legislation such 
as is encompassed in the bill would be 
helpful in meeting some of the serious 
crime problems in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, throughout our history, 
the independent judiciary has been the 
surest safeguard of the constitutional 
rights of our people. As we all know, 
the rule of law falls upon the just and 
the unjust alike. When we jeopardize 
the legitimate rights of those who appear 
guilty we only imperil the legitimate 
rights of the innocent. 

That is why all men and women this 
afternoon who cherish their traditional 
freedom have a stake in protecting the 
procedural rights of accused persons who 
may appear to be guilty as charged. Who 
can really tell whether such people are 
guilty if they have been denied the pro- 
cedural protections of due process of 
law? In my judgment, only a fair trial 
after fair pretrial proceedings can de- 
termine a person’s guilt. 

With the above-mentioned premises in 
ne I shall discuss first the Mallory 

e. 

As I pointed out in my minority views, 
the purpose of title I of the bill is to 
destroy the application of the Mallory 
rule to the District of Columbia. Rule 
5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure requires that an arrested per- 
son must be brought before a committing 
magistrate “without unnecessary delay.” 
The Mallory rule simply provides that 
no statement obtained during a period 
of unlawful detention in violation of rule 
5 shall be admissible in a Federal court. 
Briefiy, the Mallory rule advises the 
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police that they too must obey the law, 
and that if they break the law, they shall 
not profit from their wrongdoing because 
unlawfully obtained evidence may not 
be admitted against the defendant. 

I want to make perfectly clear, as I 
have said many times, that the Mallory 
rule does not exclude a spontaneous 
confession after arrest. It excludes only 
those statements obtained during an 
“unnecessary delay.” The Supreme 
Court made this perfectly clear in its 
Mallory decision. The Court said: 

The duty enjoined upon arresting officers 
to without unnecessary delay indi- 
cates that the command does not call for 
mechanical or automatic obedience. Cir- 
cumstances may justify a brief delay be- 
tween arrest and arraignment, as for in- 
stance, where the story volunteered by the 
accused is susceptibte of quick verification 
through third parties. But the delay must 
not be of a nature to give opportunity for 
the extraction of a confession. 


What constitutes “unnecessary delay” 
has been the subject of numerous court 
decisions both locally and nationally. 

The purposes of rule 5 and the Mallory 
rule are several: 

First. To prevent conflicts over the 
nature of secret interrogations and to 
minimize the temptation and opportu- 
nity to obtain confessions as a result of 
coercion, threats, or unlawful induce- 
ments. 

Second. To effectuate and implement 
the citizen’s constitutional rights by in- 
suring that a person arrested is informed 
by a judicial officer of his privilege 
against self-incrimination; his right to 
counsel and his right to be admitted to 
bail and given an opportunity to exer- 
cise these rights. 

Third. To protect the citizen from a 
deprivation of liberty as a result of an 
unlawful arrest by requiring that the 
Government establish probable cause to 
the satisfaction of a judicial officer be- 
fore a citizen can be detained by the 
police. 

I am at a loss to understand why this 
rule excites so much criticism. 

WHY THE MALLORY RULE SHOULD NOT BE 
CHANGED 

I agreed with the Department of Jus- 
tice last year when it asserted during the 
hearings on similar legislation that “the 
Mallory rule is a good one.” I believe 
now, as I believed then, that if the 
rule is a “good one” for the Nation, 
then it certainly is a “good one” 
for its Capital City. I was gratified by 
the testimony during the 1965 hearings 
of the Honorable Ramsey Clark, Deputy 
U.S. Attorney General, that the Justice 
Department “would not challenge the 
wisdom, fairness, or necessity of the 
Mallory doctrine“— 1965 hearings, part I, 
page 32. If the Department of Justice 
regards the Mallory rule as good, wise, 
fair, and necessary, and does not seek 
to curtail its nationwide application to 
Federal criminal prosecutions, I see no 
reason for carving out an exception where 
the District of Columbia is concerned. 

Title I of the pending bill destroys the 
vitality of rule 5 and the Mallory rule in 
the District of Columbia. Citizens of 
the District of Columbia would be de- 
prived of substantial rights guaranteed 
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to other citizens throughout the Federal 
system. The objectives of rule 5 and the 
Mallory rule would be discarded in favor 
of a procedure designed to permit the 
police to extract confessions from citi- 
zens who waive important constitutional 
rights through ignorance or failure to 
appreciate the significance of these 
rights. 

I oppose the inclusion of title I in the 
bill for the following reasons: 

First. The postponement of the pres- 
entation of a defendant to a magistrate 
for any period of time for the sole pur- 
pose of interrogating that defendant is 
an unconstitutional erosion of several 
of the rights guaranteed to an accused 
by the fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth 
amendments of the Constitution. 

Second. The clear purpose of title I is 
the circumvention and subversion of the 
defendant’s constitutional right not to 
be convicted out of his own mouth, 

Third. The philosophy of title I is 
foreign to our accusatorial system of 
criminal justice. 

Fourth. As title I is drafted, it will not 
even achieve the purpose its sponsors 
have in mind. 

Fifth. Section 103 of title I, as it is 
presently worded, raises serious prob- 
lems of interpretation, is bound to pro- 
voke a heavy volume of litigation, and 
erects safeguards meaningful only to the 
wealthy. 

Sixth. Since the bill allows at least a 
3-hour delay between arrest and ar- 
raignment, it is bound to become in 
practice a device for arresting any per- 
son for investigation and interrogation 
for 3 hours. 

I know the police will deny that they 
are seeking arrests for investigations. 
The Commissioners will point out that 
they have ordered the police depart- 
ment not to make arrests for investiga- 
tion. But that becomes all empty ver- 
biage when one looks at the procedure 
provided for in title I of the pending bill. 

They can arrest for investigation. 
They may not say they are arresting for 
investigation, but that they are merely 
arresting, Then for 3 hours they pro- 
ceed to make the investigation. 

By using what I consider to be police 
procedures that would be permissible 
under the bill, they would do great in- 
justice to some very precious rights of 
freedom. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to speak 
at my usual length today in opposition 
to the attempt to scuttle the Mallory 
rule, but once more I shall place in the 
Recorp at least the framework of my 
objections to this annual attempt. 

As I have said for many years, all the 
Court said is that if there is probable 
cause for arresting X, he should be taken 
before a committing magistrate. If the 
police do not have probable cause for 
arresting X, they have no right to put 
the hand of the law on his shoulder. 

As freemen, we are entitled to be pro- 
tected against a police department that 
seeks to take us into custody for investi- 
gation, without probable cause. And if 
they have probable cause, they have no 
reason to be concerned about whether 
or not X is going to be committed. 

I wish to be very frank, Mr. Presi- 
dent: So far as the Metropolitan Police 
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Department, the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the U.S. Department 
of Justice, including the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and, most re- 
grettably, the U.S. attorney, have suc- 
cumbed in my judgment, to a proposal 
that does great wrong to a historic Anglo- 
Saxon guarantee which has been em- 
bedded in American criminal jurispru- 
dence from the time of the foundation of 
this Republic. Freemen should be free 
of police putting the hand of the law on 
their shoulders and saying, Come with 
me while I investigate you.” 

What the senior Senator from Oregon 
is pleading for is that every American 
shall be guaranteed the same protection 
of procedural safeguards upon which, 
when all is said and done, basic liberty, 
individual liberty, are dependent. 

So I would now like to say a few words 
about the proposed 3-hour rule that is 
proposed to be included in the bill. I 
find myself in a difficult dilemma, for I 
have a committee bill that would write 
into the law the new administrative 
procedures for the Police Department 
which have been approved by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government, and I un- 
derstand some of my good friends on 
the committee and in the Senate propose 
to offer an amendment to strike those 
procedures from the bill. 

Why do they want to strike the pro- 
cedures from the bill? In my judg- 
ment, included in whatever reasons they 
have, is also the feeling that these pro- 
cedures may be found to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

For example, the Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States, Mr. Ram- 
sey Clark, at page 501 of the committee 
hearings on the bill, speaks about ad- 
ministrative procedures which would 
allow 3 hours in which police could pro- 
ceed to examine the arrested person— 
not 3 consecutive hours in the passage 
of time, but a total of 3 hours in which 
to examine the arrested person. The 
total of 3 hours may extend over much 
longer periods of time: 20 minutes now, 
20 minutes an hour from now, 10 
minutes 5 hours from now; and the 
police could continue to hold and ques- 
tion the person for a total of 3 hours. 

There are many gimmicks in this pro- 
cedure to cut down some of the precious 
guarantees over individual liberty. It 
is not surprising that branches of the 
Civil Liberties Union across the country 
are shocked by this procedure. Meeting 
after meeting is being called by bar as- 
sociations in the local communities of 
America to see what can be done about 
a Congress that is imposing, by the ad- 
ministrative procedures encompassed in 
this bill, this kind of investigation upon 
the rights of free men and women. 

Some would like to drop them for one 
reason, in my judgment: Because it 
would take longer then to get to the 
Supreme Court than if they were in- 
cluded in legislation. 

Listen to the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. To his ever- 
lasting discredit, he says, at page 501: 

The administrative procedure has other 
advantages. It has an immediate effective- 
ness. It can be implemented today. It can 
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be modified as experience indicates is neces- 
sary. And it avoids the risk on a constitu- 
tional test of the broad standards that a 
statute would face. 


He is afraid to take the matter through 
a statute to the U.S. Supreme Court. He 
ouzht to be ashamed, because in my 
judgment this procedure will never stand 
the test of a U.S. Supreme Court case. 
In my judgment, when this issue comes 
squarely before the Supreme Court, I 
say to my good friend from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty], that the Court will then be 
faced with determining whether or not 
constitutional problems are involved in 
the procedures that are being proposed 
under the administrative procedure 
section of the bill, or under the adminis- 
trative procedural policies of the Metro- 
politan Police Department, which the 
police will carry on in case the propo- 
nents of dropping this section—the ad- 
ministrative procedural features of this 
section of the bill—succeed. 

Eventually, I believe the problem will 
get to the Supreme Court. As I said in 
committee, if there is to be this undesir- 
able procedure, I should much prefer to 
have it in the bill so that there can be a 
much quicker determination of the con- 
stitutional aspect of it by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

That puts me in a difficult position, 
does it not? My friend from Nevada 
{Mr. Brste] thinks it does not, but it 
does. I cannot vote for the bill because 
of its undesirable features. At the same 
time, I do not want to support the 
amendment that strikes out a part of 
what I think would be clearly deter- 
mined to be unconstitutional if it were 
left in the bill. That causes me to make 
the following resolve, and so long as the 
record of my intentions is clear for 
future reference, I can live by it. 

I shall vote against the amendment 
that proposes to take these unconsti- 
tutional procedures out of the bill, be- 
cause I believe those who propose to 
take out of the bill what I consider to 
be undesirable procedures ought to leave 
them in the bill, and bring the law, as 
enacted, before the Supreme Court at 
the earliest possible date. I shall vote 
against the bill when the final vote is 
taken. 

But that is not the only difficult pre- 
dicament I face with regard to the bill. 
I hope I am wrong, but I doubt it: I am 
of the opinion that this unsound bill 
is going to pass the Senate. 

I have much evidence to make me be- 
lieve that the bill will pass the Senate, 
but looking around the fioor of the Sen- 
ate now would be evidence enough. In- 
cluding the Presiding Officer, 8 Senators 
out of 100 are in the Chamber while this 
great issue involving basic legal rights of 
the American pecple is before the Senate 
for determination. What does that spell 
to me? Not necessarily a lack of inter- 
est, but set minds, of decisions reached. 
I suspect that there is not much that one 
can do on the floor of the Senate to 
change votes. That is probably one rea- 
son why I shall make this a much shorter 
speech than the Senator from Nevada 
has heard me make on this subject for 
a good many years. 

In order to have the Record show that 
I, at least, protested the bill prior to its 
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passage, I shall place some of my com- 
ment in the Recor out of courtesy and 
consideration for the eight or nine other 
Members of the Senate who honor me 
with their presence while I say this much 
on the bill. 

The long list is called; Senators who 
have already made up their minds—and 
I say this respectfully—without studying 
the issue to any great length will have to 
do something about meeting the crime 
problem; and the bill having been sold to 
many people on the basis that it will do 
something to solve the crime problem, 
Senators will come in to the Chamber 
and vote against crime. 

The Senate will vote against crime. 
It is like voting against sin. However, 
this bill will not do very much in the long 
run to help solve the prime problem in 
the District of Columbia. Senators will 
vote for the bill and against crime. 
Therefore, I do not intend to take too 
much time in expressing myself in oppo- 
sition to the bill this afternoon. I want 
the Recorp to show my strong protest 
against a Deputy U.S. Attorney General 
who comes before a Senate committee 
and proposes a procedure in connection 
with arresting and detaining and in- 
vestigating people because he thinks it 
ought to be handled by administrative 
procedure rather than legislation. In 
this way, it would avoid the risk of a 
constitutional test on the broad standard 
that a statute would face. 

If we are to have an omnibus crime 
bill, I believe we ought to put these pro- 
cedures in the bill so that we can at least 
get them before the court, in my judg- 
ment, a considerable period of time 
ahead of the time that it would take 
pursuant to the administrative proce- 
dure route. 

I shall now discuss the 3-hour rule. 


THE 3-HOUR RULE 


By title I of H.R. 5688, as approved by 
the majority of this committee, the Con- 
gress is requested to legislate into exist- 
ence a several-hour interval between the 
arrest of any individual in the District of 
Columbia, and his presentment before 
the U.S. commissioner or one of the 
judges of the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions. The Congress is 
asked to do this by a statute defining the 
words “unnecessary delay” in rule 5% 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure to exclude at the bare minimum, 
the first 3 hours after an accused is ar- 
rested. In order to evaluate both the 
constitutionality and the desirability of 
isolating an arrested person from a rep- 
resentative of the judiciary branch of 
the Government for a 3-hour period, it is 
essential for the Senate to understand 
fully the procedure that occurs when an 
accused is presented to the magistrate. 
For all must agree that one who is asked 
to postpone a procedure for at least 3 
hours should at least know what it is 
that he is postponing. 

The procedure that occurs before the 
magistrate is spelled out in rule 5(b) of 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure: 

The commissioner shall inform the de- 
fendant of the complaint against him, of his 


right to retain counsel, and of his right to 
have a preliminary examination. He shall 
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also inform’ the defendant that he is not re- 
quired to make a statement and that any 
statement made by him may be used against 
him. The commissioner shall allow the de- 
fendant reasonable time and opportunity to 
consult counsel and shall admit the defend- 
ant to bail as provided in these rules. 


Rule 5(b) should be read in conjunc- 
tion with the following provisions from 
the Bill of Rights: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons against unreasonable 
* * * seizures shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause * * * (fourth amendment). 

No person * * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self * * * (fifth amendment). 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right * * * to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation 
* + and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense (sixth amendment). 

Excessive bail shall not be required * * * 
(eighth amendment). 


Can any person read rule 5(b) and 
these provisions of the Bill of Rights 
(with the interpretation put upon them 
by over 170 years of judicial decisions), 
and yet say that there are no constitu- 
tional implications to title I of this bill? 
Can any person read rule 5(b) and the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth amend- 
ments, and reach any conclusion other 
than that the proceeding before the mag- 
istrate is the method for activating these 
provisions of the Bill of Rights for use 
in each particular criminal case? Can 
any person read rule 5(b) together with 
those amendments and not conclude that 
by title I of this bill the Congress is asked 
to hold those constitutional rights in a 
state of suspended animation for at least 
the first 3 hours after a person is ar- 
rested? And, if the Congress has the 
power to suspend the application of these 
rights to the individual defendant for 
3 hours, can anyone explain why it 
would not also have the power to sus- 
pend the application of those rights for 
12 hours, or 24 hours, or a week, or a 
month? 

If any Senator were bold enough to 
introduce a bill to the effect that an ac- 
cused person shall have no right to be 
free on bail during the first 3 hours after 
his arrest, the vast majority of the Sen- 
ate would immediately recognize it as 
an unconstitutional narrowing of the 
right to bail conferred by the eighth 
amendment. Yet, is this not exactly 
what we are asked to do by title I of 
this bill? 

Suppose the Senate were asked to en- 
act a statute to the effect that until a 
defendant has been in custody for at 
least 3 hours, there shall be no judicial 
inquiry into the question of whether 
there was probable cause to arrest him 
at all. Does any Senator seriously doubt 
that such a statute would quickly and 
correctly be branded unconstitutional by 
the U.S. Supreme Court? Yet this is 
precisely what the Senate is asked to do 
a the provisions of title I of this 

Suppose the Senate were asked to pass 
a bill to the effect that unless a de- 
fendant is able on short notice and while 
in police custody to contact a criminal 
lawyer and unless he has enough funds 
to retain that lawyer, the accused shall 
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have no right to an attorney and no 
right to his freedom to seek an attorney 
until at least 3 hours have passed after 
his arrest. Can any person read the re- 
cent decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and conclude that such a statute would 
be constitutional? Yet, by indirection, 
we are asked to enact the substance of 
such a plainly unconstitutional provision 
when we are asked to enact into law 
title Tof this bill. 

But in the final analysis, it is mislead- 
ing to speak of a 3-hour delay in ar- 
raignment, for the delay may be, and in 
practice undoubtedly will be, much 
longer: in some cases, it might come out 
to a matter of days. Section 103(3) 
of title I of this bill places a 3-hour limit 
on questioning, but it places no limit at 
all on the delay between arrest and ar- 
raignment. Moreover, section 103(3) 
permits an aggregate 3 hours of ques- 
tioning, exclusive of interruptions. In 
a particular case, then, an individual 
could be arrested, questioned for 15 min- 
utes, held incommunicado overnight, 
questioned intensively for an hour, re- 
turned to his cell for several hours or 
days, and then questioned again for an 
additional hour and three-quarters, 
either in one continuous session or in a 
series of shorter sessions. The interro- 
gation-interruption-interrogation com- 
binations are limitless. It will be only 
a matter of time before techniques will 
be developed by the police which will 
enable them in effect to detain and ques- 
tion a suspect as long as may be neces- 
sary to break him. Section 103(3) is 
worded to make the interrogation pro- 
cedure which it creates as palatable as 
possible, but no matter how it may be 
sugar coated, it still means that once an 
accused has been arrested, his constitu- 
tional right to liberty may be withheld 
from him for at least 3 hours while the 
Police try to persuade him to waive his 
constitutional right not to be a witness 
against himself. And it also means that 
it shall not be necessary that the accused 
actually receive the advice of counsel on 
whether to make such a waiver, although 
he is not to be denied the opportunity 
to obtain this advice provided he is wise 
enough to ask for it and wealthy enough 
to pay for it. It also means that an ac- 
cused may be held for at least 3 hours 
before any judicial inquiry is undertaken 
into the validity of his having been ar- 
rested in the first place. 

Mr. President, I discuss an ugly fact 
of reality. Now I call attention to an 
emotion-laden problem that has partic- 
ular significance in the District of Co- 
lumbia, with a Negro population of some 
58 percent, with a public school popula- 
tion of 87 percent. I speak as one who 
for 20 years in the Senate needs to yield 
to no one in the Congress in his battle 
to protect the civil liberties and civil 
rights of the colored people of America. 

In my judgment, title I and the proce- 
dure that the Police Department pro- 
poses to put into operation would create 
serious dangers to the colored people of 
the District of Columbia. I know all the 
criticism I will get for that statement, 
but I have not served on the District of 
Columbia Committee for years not to 
know whereof I speak. 
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If this power is given to the District 
of Columbia Police Department, we shall 
jeopardize to a greater extent the civil 
liberties of the colored people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia than the white people. 
In my judgment, every civil rights leader 
among the colored people of the District 
of Columbia should rise in opposition to 
title I of the bill, which provides for 
certain administrative procedures in the 
District of Columbia. If they are to be 
vested in the Police Department, they 
should be a cause of great concern to 
every Negro in the District of Columbia, 
particularly to the ignorant, the poor, 
the impoverished, the underprivileged, 
the unemployed Negro, and particularly 
to the Negro in the District of Columbia 
who has ever at any time in his life 
had any confrontation with the police 
and has any prior record. 

In my judgment, if Congress permits 
the Police Department of the District of 
Columbia to proceed to carry out these 
administrative procedures to be imposed 
upon the people of the District of Colum- 
bia, if this arbitrary discretion is vested 
in the Metropolitan Police Department, 
we are headed for serious trouble in con- 
nection with law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In my judgment, in- 
stead of helping with crime problems in 
the District of Columbia, the procedure 
will cause justifiable fear in so many 
areas of the Negro population in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that I plead that the 
officials of this city proceed to withdraw 
forthwith the administrative procedures 
they have implemented. I plead with 
the Senate to eliminate those procedures 
from the bill. 

Again I am placed in a difficult position 
as to what I am to do with title I with 
these procedures in it. I believe that in 
duc course of time the Supreme Court of 
the United States will declare these pro- 
cedures to be, in many respects, unconsti- 
tutional. But there can be much suffer- 
ing; many wrongs can be committed: 
many unhappy situations can develop in 
the meantime. Even though it is true 
that there is a great amount of public 
hysteria abroad in this country in respect 
to the race problem, manifestations of 
which were recently exhibited in Los An- 
geles, let us face up tothe problem. Un- 
less there is a determination on the part 
of all of us to hold fast to constitutional 
guarantees, our walking away from those 
constitutional guarantees can be causa- 
tive of race problems and race troubles. 
We are not supposed to discuss it, but we 
cannot keep the race issue under the rug 
of American body politic problems. It is 
here. 

The best way to handle criminals 
within the Negro population and within 
the white population, the best way to 
handle violators of the law within the 
Negro population and the white popula- 
tion, is to see to it that we lean over back- 
ward to guarantee that constitutional 
guarantees are carried out in every seg- 
ment of law enforcement. The Mallory 
rule does this. Any police department 
that is efficient, any police department 
that is able, can carry out the Mallory 
rule and protect the public interest so 
far as the administration of the laws in 
the field of crime control is concerned. 
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When the Deputy Attorney General 
tells us in a statement before the com- 
mittee that the administrative proce- 
dures he is proposing were advanced be- 
cause they will avoid a constitutional test 
if the statute goes to court, I know all I 
need to know about the procedures. I 
know that, sooner or later, when free 
men and women come to realize that the 
police are violating the basic guarantees 
of constitutional rights, it will result in 
a longtime disadvantage to the police. 

I wish to continue the legislative and 
appropriation record I have made in the 
Senate of giving the Metropolitan Police 
Department every assistance it needs, of 
giving it every appropriation it needs, of 
giving it all the equipment it needs, of 
giving it all the personnel it needs; but 
insisting that it carry out the responsi- 
bilities of law enforcement, strictly with- 
in the framework of constitutional guar- 
antees. 

Those of us who are pleading for the 
Mallory rule and those of us who are 
arguing against the administrative 
procedures will, in due course of time, 
be proved to be the best defenders of law 
and order in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere in the country. Once it be- 
comes recognized that police administra- 
tive procedures raise serious questions as 
to constitutional guarantees, we are 
headed for race problems in any area 
where such a public attitude develops. 

INQUISITION IS FOREIGN TO OUR SYSTEM OF 

JUSTICE 


Even if one can force himself for the 
moment to overlook the formidable con- 
stitutional problems that are presented 
by title I of H.R. 5688, it is plain that leg- 
islation of this sort runs against the grain 
of the Anglo-American system of ad- 
ministering criminal justice. This legis- 
lation would inject into our accusatorial 
system of criminal law enforcement the 
seeds of the inquisitorial system. This 
legislation could signal the beginning of 
the end of the privilege against self-in- 
crimination, which in many ways is the 
hallmark of our systems of criminal jus- 
tice. I do not wish to burden this state- 
ment with lengthy quotations, but the 
following observations by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, the author of the McNabb- 
Mallory rule, are so pertinent to the is- 
sue presented by title I that I do believe 
they justify quotation here. 

This bears out the assertions which I 
have made for many years in support of 
the Mallory rule. 

The quotation is as follows: 

To turn the detention of an accused into 
a process of wrenching from him evidence 
which could not be extorted in open court 
with all its safeguards, is so grave an abuse 
of the power of arrest as to offend the pro- 
cedural standards of due process. 

This is so because it violates the under- 
lying principle in our enforcement of crim- 
inal law. Ours is the accusatorial as opposed 
to the inquisitorial system. Such has been 
the characteristic of Anglo-American crim- 
inal justice since it freed itself from practices 
borrowed by the star chamber from the con- 
tinent whereby an accused was interrogated 
in secret for hours on end. [Citation 
omitted.] Under our system society carries 
the burden of proving its charge against the 
accused not out of his own mouth. It must 
establish its case, not by interrogation of the 
accused even under judicial safeguards, but 
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by evidence independently secured through 
skillful investigation. * * * The requirement 
of specific charges, their proof beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, the protection of the accused 
from confessions extorted through whatever 
form of police pressures, the right to a 
prompt hearing before a magistrate, the right 
to assistance of counsel, to be supplied by 
government when circumstances make it 
necessary, the duty to advise an accused of 
his constitutional rights—these are all char- 
acteristics of the accusatorial system and 
manifestations of its demands. Protracted, 
systematic, and uncontrolled subjection of 
an accused to interrogation by the police for 
the purpose of eliciting disclosures or confes- 
sions is subversive of the accusatorial system. 
It is the inquisitorial system without its 
safeguards. For a while under that system 
the accused is subjected to judicial interro- 
gation, he is protected by the disinterested- 
ness of the judge in the presence of counsel 
(Watts v. Indiana, 338 U.S. 49 (1949)). 


No one who testified during the hear- 
ings on this bill did, or could, contest the 
proposition that one who is arrested has 
an absolute constitutional right to refuse 
to make any statement whatsoever to 
the police. Since this is so, it is difficult 
to see the justification for a statute 
which would have the effect of delaying 
his right to go free on bail for any period 
of time, be it 1 minute or 3 hours, so that 
the police can ask him questions which 
he has a constitutional right not to an- 
swer. Moreover, although in some re- 
spects a period of 3 hours can seem a rel- 
atively short space of time, 3 hours or 
even 1 hour, of questioning of any sort 
is certainly an unpleasant experience 
and one which most people would find an 
ordeal. 

Mr. President, do not forget that many 
arrested persons in the District of Co- 
lumbia are colored, illiterate, ignorant, 
easily frightened, and unaware of their 
rights. Unfortunately, over the years, 
because of the discriminatory relation- 
ships which have come to characterize 
white man patterns versus colored man 
patterns, here and in many other places 
in the country, they have developed a 
subservient and surrendering attitude 
toward the white man, particularly if he 
has a badge on his chest, which, in effect, 
causes them, out of fear, to jeopardize 
their own rights. 

We do not like to face the fact that the 
presumption of innocence under our sys- 
tem of criminal jurisprudence is basic 
and precious to all citizens, guilty and 
innocent alike. Under our system of 
justice, it is the burden of the State to 
prove beyond a question of doubt the 
guilt of the accused. 

Do we really believe that a banker, ar- 
rested on a criminal charge, say, of em- 
bezzlement, or for a violation of some 
law involving the handling of funds, 
would receive the same treatment as an 
ignorant, illiterate, frightened Negro? 

We must not try to deceive the Ameri- 
can people. Yet I stand here pleading 
again for uniform application of the 
guarantee of criminal procedure to all 
persons, irrespective of their economic 
status or the color of their skins, and ir- 
respective of their guilt or innocence. 

We shall have a stronger system of 
government by law if we leave no room 
for doubt as to the fact that the guilty 
will receive exactly the same procedural 
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protection as the innocent, because 
Anglo-Saxon law teaches that we can 
never be sure about guilt until we prove 
it. We cannot teach criminal law and 
criminal procedure—for the many years 
that I taught it—without knowing that 
casebooks contain many cases in which 
perfectly innocent persons have, for one 
motivation or another, out of fear, out 
of mental disturbance at the time, but 
not sufficient to establish lack of re- 
sponsibility, tried to cover up, to protect, 
wife, husband, son, daughter, relative, 
or friend. 

It would be permissible, under these 
procedures, to confess, make admissions, 
or make statements subsequently to be 
used against them, which they never 
would have had to make, had there been 
a Supreme Court unanimous decision, 
such as the Mallory case, which sought 
to provide them with that kind of pro- 
tection. 

What in the world is wrong with re- 
quiring a person arrested to have the 
privilege of advice of counsel? It will 
be seen, as we get into my statement, 
much of which I will insert in the RECORD, 
that it contains many gimmicks in its 
language, and sleeper clauses, which pro- 
vide that even if an arrested person 
should ask for counsel, it would not be 
provided for him if it were felt that he 
was doing so in order, in some way, to 
interfere with the administration of 
justice. 

In other words, they will be judged 
alike as to whether they apply even the 
procedure set forth in these procedures. 
That is why we need the judicial officer 
to come to grips with this issue. That 
is why it is so basic, when the police make 
an arrest, that the judicial officer is 
brought into the picture to place a check 
upon the police; and if there is probable 
cause, the accused does not have to con- 
sent, and the judge will protect him. 

It will be seen from the language I 
shall cite momentarily that it is left up 
to the police as to whether, in a specific 
case, they will be required even to carry 
out the so-called “procedural protec- 
tions” set out in the administrative pro- 
cedural memorandum which was ap- 
proved by the Department of Justice, 
the U.S. District Attorney’s office, the 
Chief of Police, and, unfortunately, by 
the District of Columbia Commissioners. 
We cannot make any exception to these 
guarantees and have any guarantees left. 

It would be a horrendous mistake, first, 
to follow this course of action merely be- 
cause we are all concerned about the 
shocking amount of crime in the District 
of Columbia. 

There are Senators in this Chamber 
who have experienced the same family 
concern that I have experienced. We all 
know of the concern on the part of mem- 
bers of our family, a concern on the part 
of my wife, for example, who will not 
drive the car out of the apartment house 
garage at night, when I am out of the 
city and not with her, which would make 
it necessary for her to drive the car back 
into the garage and park it in the apart- 
ment house garage, and then have to 
walk a distance of probably three times 
the length of this Chamber, and then 
take the elevator to the 16th floor, and 
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then walk down apartment house corri- 
dors late at night, when we usually see 
no one, a distance of at least four or 
five times the length of this Chamber. 

Do not tell me that Iam unaware of the 
great concern which exists throughout 
the population in regard to the high 
crime rate in the District of Clumbia. It 
is exceedingly serious. But, we are not 
going to reduce it by creating the impres- 
sion within the Negro population of 
Washington, D.C. that we are going to 
adopt a procedure to jeopardize or waive 
some of their basic constitutional rights. 

Mr. President, I wish to give the police 
department, as I have stated before, all 
the help the department needs in being 
provide facilities, equipment, and man- 
power. 

The shortage of scout cars has just 
been revealed to me, that the police were 
not even able to give victims of crime the 
transportation they needed quickly 
enough to get them to hospitals for im- 
mediate treatment. That is inexcusable. 

Mr. President, those needs have absolu- 
lutely nothing to do with what I am talk- 
ing about; namely, protecting people, 
white and colored, guilty and innocent, 
smart and ignorant, rich and poor, with 
exactly the same procedural guarantees 
in relationship to their constitutional 
rights. That is the issue so far as the 
senior Senator from Oregon is concerned. 

No one can tell me that we cannot have 
adequate law enforcement anywhere in 
America unless we trim and nibble away 
and cut away, and in some way detract 
from what have always been recognized 
to be basic procedural guarantees. 

I have often been heard to say, to the 
boredom of Senators that the substantive 
rights of the American people are com- 
pletely dependent upon their procedural 
rights. Let us not forget that we have 
no substantive legal rights except in rela- 
tionship to our procedural rights. 

If we take away those procedural 
rights, we have no substantive rights left 
with an adequate procedure to enforce. 
That is what this issue involves. 
PROPOSED MODIFICATIONS OF MALLORY RULE 

ERODE PROCEDURAL RIGHTS OF ACCUSED 


Even if we assume that the time is 
propitious for tampering with the judi- 
cially determined meaning of rule 5%; 
and even if we believe that such tamper- 
ing is permissible under the Constitution 
and desirable in view of the special prob- 
lems that are alleged to exist with respect 
to law enforcement in the District of 
Columbia, we are still brought to the 
question of whether title I is a good way 
to go about the matter. Certainly, no one 
could have any objection to section 101 
of Title I, other than that it is surplusage, 
since the due process clause of the Con- 
stitution would prohibit the use of a con- 
fession obtained under the circumstances 
described in section 101—I would have 
no quarrel with section 102 of title I, for 
it simply is a legislative enactment of the 
rule announced by the Supreme Court 
in McNabb v. United States (318 US. 
332 (1943)). 

It is against section 193 of title I that 
the thrust of my objections is directed. 
Paragraph (1) of that section required 
that any interrogation be preceded by 
advice from the police to the defendant 
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that he is not required to make any 
statement and that any statement made 
by him may be used against him. This 
provision is an open invitation to litiga- 
tion. What do the words “plainly ad- 
vise” mean? 

Moreover, how are we to be certain 
that this plain advice was given in sit- 
uations where the defendant denies it 
and the police officers affirm it? It is 
difficult to overlook a natural tendency 
of trial judges to accept the word of an 
officer rather than the word of a defend- 
ant. In any event, this section is bound 
to raise the contention in many criminal 
trials in the District of Columbia that 
such plain advice was not given to the 
accused in fact. 

In addition, there is indication that 
this advice to the defendant is an over- 
rated safeguard. How many defendants 
really understand the significance of 
what they are told? Since so many give 
Statements after receiving this advice 
from the police, and since it is obviously 
not in their interest to do so, I am justi- 
fied in concluding that most defendants 
do not fully appreciate and comprehend 
what they are told, or they are scared, 
or they are too ignorant to understand, 
or they have other motivations, such 
as the motivation to cover up. The U.S. 
Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
David Acheson, the author of title I, 
virtually acknowledged this. 

During the 1964 hearings, when Sena- 
tor Dominick asked whether defendants 
would not simply postpone any confession 
until the stautory period had expired, 
David Acheson replied: 

Senator, I think that is attributing a de- 
gree of sophistication to even a hardened 
criminal that very few of them seem to 
possess. At the present time for all practical 
purposes if he can hold out for 2 or 
2% hours, he is pretty well in the clear, but 
very few of them do (1964 hearings, p. 443). 


That is interesting language coming 
from the U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia: “If he can hold out for 2 
or 2% hours.” 

His subconscious testified. That is 
what I say to the U.S. attorney. His 
subconscious came to the surface. By 
that statement, pregnant with implica- 
tions as to what the police practices are, 
his subconscious came to the surface. 
Let me tell the Senate what goes on. 
Two or two and a half hours, day 
after day, he is psychologically brow- 
beaten by interrogation. That kind of 
interrogation is recognized by criminolo- 
gists, penologists, and authorities in the 
field of criminal law administration to be 
one of the forms of a psychological third 
degree. There is no place in the admin- 
istration of American justice for third 
degree tactics at any time. 

When a defendant gives any statement 
to the police, he is, ipso facto, waiving 
his constitutional right to remain silent. 
The waiver of such a vital constitutional 
right should always be preceded by legal 
advice as to the wisdom of doing so. 
This brings us logically to section 103 (2) 
of title I, which is obviously contrived to 
meet these objections. 

Section 103(2), which provides that a 
defendant shall be afforded a reasonable 
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opportunity to notify a friend or relative 
and to consult with counsel of his own 
choosing, creates the illusion of fairness, 
but as a practical matter this safeguard 
will evaporate in the police station. First 
of all, how does the defendant select 
counsel with whom to consult? The 
classified pages of the telephone direc- 
tory contains a formidable list of attor- 
neys with no indication of their specialty. 
One can just imagine the kind of con- 
sulting which would go on if a patent at- 
torney were roused from his sleep at 4:30 
a.m. on a Sunday morning by an un- 
known defendant arrested on a charge 
of robbery. 

Mr. Acheson all but conceded that this 
safeguard was an empty one: 

Usually, Senator, these people don’t know 
a lawyer. * * * They are offered the tele- 
phone. I think a classic situation here is 
the famous defendant Killough in a murder 
case, who was offered the telephone. He did 
not make use of it. He didn't know a lawyer 
to call ®* * *. The police, with some rea- 
son, feel that it would be quite improper for 
them to select counsel for defendants, and 
I believe that the Legal Aid Agency at the 
present time is not authorized to accept the 
call of the police to represent defendants in 
the custody of the police (1964 hearings, p. 
444). 


This is no protection. Let anyone go 
to any of the colored areas of Washing- 
ton, D.C., at any time of the day, and ask 
the first 100 Negroes he meets to tell him 
who their lawyer is or whom they would 
cal! for a lawyer. Ninety percent of them 
would not be able to say. If anyone 
went anywhere on the streets of Wash- 
ington and asked 100 white persons that 
same question, he would be surprised by 
the overwhelming percentage of persons 
who would not be able to tell him either. 
This is no real safeguard. This is merely 
a semantic form that seeks to give the 
people who do not take the time to 
analyze the procedure carefully, the no- 
tion that the bill is exceedingly fair to 
people arrested on suspicion or, as I say 
now, permissible under this title for 
investigation. 

Moreover, an attorney, asked to render 
such time-consuming service on such 
short notice and in what is essentially an 
emergency situation, has a right to de- 
mand a fee for his services. Since ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the defendants 
who are tried on felony charges in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia are represented by court- 
appointed counsel, it follows a fortiori 
that an even larger percentage of those 
arrested will be indigent and could not 
offer a lawyer any guarantee of a fee for 
his earned services. 

That is why I want to get a committing 
judge into the picture. That is why I 
want the committing judge to say to the 
arresting officer, What is your probable 
cause? Why did you arrest him? What 
is the basis?” 

If he cannot establish probable cause, 
the judge will set the defendant free. 
Why should he not set him free? 

And if he can, do not forget that 
some very precious procedural rights ac- 
crue immediately to the committed de- 
fendant. He may get bail, if he can raise 
it, and go free. 
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But once the judge commits him, he 
is not taken back to the police station 
for examination, 

The authorities say they want to get 
around that, and so they have these so- 
called administrative procedures to help 
them get around it, and yet give to the 
American people the impression that this 
is a very fair procedure. 

Concededly, section 103(2) could he 
very meaningful for the habitual crim- 
inal, for the rich defendant, for the 
gangster, and for the member of an or- 
ganized crime syndicate. However, for 
those who are indigent, for those who are 
charged with their first offense, for those 
who are not linked with organized crime, 
it is an empty provision. 

The Justice Department appreciates 
that the interrogation would be uncon- 
stitutional unless preceded by the op- 
portunity to obtain counsel—1964 hear- 
ings, page 433. 

Nevertheless, the bill contains no pro- 
vision for appointment of counsel for 
the indigent. The Legal Aid Agency Act 
(D.C. Code 2-2201, Jume 27, 1960, 74 
Stat. 229, Public Law 86-531) does not 
authorize staff attorneys of the Legal Aid 
Agency to appear in criminal cases be- 
fore preliminary hearing. Neither the 
proposed changes in the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure—rule 44(b), sec- 
ond preliminary draft (1964) nor the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1964 (S. 1057) 
provide for the appointment of counsel 
before the preliminary hearing. 

In Massiah v. United States (377 U.S. 
201 (1964)), the Supreme Court held 
that a statement obtained from an in- 
dicted defendant at a time when the de- 
fendant was not represented by coun- 
sel violated the sixth amendment and 
was inadmissible. The Court observed: 

A Constitution which guarantees a de- 
fendant the aid of counsel at * * trial 
could surely vouchsafe no less to an indicted 
defendant under interrogation by the police 
in a completely extrajudicial proceeding. 
Anything less * * * might deny a defend- 
ant effective representation by counsel at 
the only stage when legal aid and advice 
would help him. 


On June 22, 1964, the Supreme Court 
in Escobedo v. Illinois (378 U.S. 478), 
held that the failure of the police to 
warn a defendant taken into custody of 
his right to remain silent and the re- 
fusal by the police to permit the defend- 
ant to consult his counsel upon request 
constituted a violation of the 6th and 
14th amendments and rendered state- 
ments elicited from the defendant in- 
admissible in a criminal proceeding. In 
his dissenting opinion in the Escobedo 
case, Justice White pointed out the broad 
effect of the decision: 

Although the opinion purports to be 
limited to the facts of this case it would be 
naive to think that the new constitutional 
right announced will depend upon whether 
the accused has retained his own coun- 
sel! * or has asked to consult with 
counsel in the course of interrogation, 


It seems clear that Mr. Justice White 
is correct in foreseeing that the Supreme 
Court will not tolerate a system which 


permits the rich defendant to consult 
with counsel while providing no counsel 
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to advise the majority of defendants who 
cannot afford legal assistance. In a 
series of decisions, the Court has reiter- 
ated the theme that equal justice under 
law means that no defendant may be de- 
prived of an important procedural right 
because of poverty. Griffin v. Illinois 
(351 U.S. 12, 17-18 (1956)); Smith v. 
Bennett (365 U.S, 708 (1961) ) ; Coppedge 
v. United States (369 U.S. 438, 446-447 
(1962) ) ; Gideon v. Wainwright (372 U.S. 
335 (1963)); Dougias v. California (372 
US. 353 (1963)); Lane v. Brown (372 
US, 477, 483-84 (1963) ) ; Hardy v. United 
States (375 U.S. 277, 280 (1964)). 

The provisions of the bill must be re- 
garded as unconstitutional if they are in- 
terpreted in such a way as to deny coun- 
sel to an indigent during the police inter- 
rogation. 

There remains the possibility that the 
bill could be interpreted in such a way 
as to require the appointment of counsel 
for an indigent, upon the theory that a 
defendant has not in fact been afforded 
the opportunity to consult with counsel if 
he is unaware of his right to have counsel 
appointed for him, or if no provision 
exists for the appointment of counsel. 
If such is the intention of the Senate, the 
provision should be rewritten to conform 
with the language of proposed rule 
5(b)—second preliminary draft, pro- 
posed revision of Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure—and should ex- 
pressly state: 

(b) prior to any such questioning the 
arrested person was advised by the officers 
having custody of him that he would be 
afforded reasonable opportunity * * * to 
consult counsel of his choosing and of his 
right to request the assignment of counsel 
if he is unable to obtain counsel. 


While the bill permits a detention for 
3 hours, it purports to recognize the right 
to counsel of a defendant who is the 
subject of an accusatory proceeding. 
Obviously the wealthy defendant may 
implement his constitutional rights by 
hiring a lawyer. The bill makes no pro- 
vision for the poor defendant. Certainly 
the bill cannot preclude such a citizen 
from asserting his right to counsel and 
avoid successful constitutional attack. 
Perhaps the neighborhood legal services 
project of the United Planning Organi- 
zation, created and funded as a part of 
the Government’s war on poverty, the 
Legal Aid Agency created by the Con- 
gress, or voluntary attorneys will come 
forward to provide the counsel needed. 
Assurance by the spokesmen for the De- 
partment of Justice that the Department 
recognizes the right of all to have access 
to counsel at this early stage of the pro- 
ceeding constitutes a clear commitment 
that it will do nothing to frustrate the 
implementation of the right to counsel in 
the administration of the procedure au- 
thorized by the bill. If counsel can be 
provided to the indigent in this way, 
some of the constitutional questions 
raised by the bill could possibly be alle- 
viated. 

The bill should contain a section pro- 
viding that counsel may be provided for 
the indigent by the Legal Aid Agency for 
the District of Columbia. Anything less 
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will render the bill unconstitutional in 
its application to indigent defendants. 

Finally, if section 103(2) should hap- 
pen to function as it should in the ideal 
situation, the whole purpose of title I; 
namely, to allow interrogation of a de- 
fendant for a 3-hour period after his ar- 
rest, would be frustrated, for no attor- 
ney who has any competence in the 
criminal law is going to advise a de- 
fendant who is under arrest to make a 
statement to the police, and especially 
not during the 3 hours after his arrest, 
when, presumably, the attorney could 
not possibly have had enough time to 
make an intelligent investigation of the 
facts surrounding the police charges. 
Any competent lawyer would advise his 
client to remain silent until the lawyer 
has investigated the case and a com- 
mitting magistrate has had an opportu- 
nity to pass judicially on the question of 
probable cause justifying the arrest by 
the police in the first instance. 

It is elementary. The presumed guar- 
antee of a right to counsel, in my opin- 
ion, is meaningless, for the reasons that 
I have set forth heretofore, from the 
standpoint of the mechanics and the 
procedural problems raised by it. 

But it is meaningless for another rea- 
son. In not only a majority of the cases 
but, I would say, in well over 90 percent, 
probably 95 percent, if an arrested per- 
son is permitted to exercise the right to 
ask that counsel be sent down to the po- 
lice station, and states that he will say 
nothing until counsel gets there, when 
counsel comes in and says, What is the 
problem?” and the police tell him about 
the arrest, what is he going to say to 
his client? 

“Say nothing.” After he talks with 
him, he says to the police, “Take my 
client before a committing magistrate. 
If you have probable cause, let us hear 
it before a magistrate.” 

He is taken before the magistrate. 
The magistrate finds that the police had 
probable cause. Of course, there would 
be no pause in the interrogation, as far 
as the police were concerned. But with 
that commitment, the accused is put, 
in effect, under the legal protection of 
his lawyer. The police are not going to 
be allowed at that stage to third-degree 
him under a third-degree technique 
known as 3 hours of interrogation. That 
is the problem. 

If he is given the right of counsel, let 
us to see to it that he has it. If he has it, 
his right of counsel will protect him 
from the third-degree interrogation tac- 
tics of a police department. 

That there is force in this observation 
concerning section 103(2) is borne out 
by the fact that two persons testifying 
before the committee in 1964 with quite 
different viewpoints on the question of 
interrogation of arrested individuals 
raised similar objection. Former Chief 
Robert V. Murray, of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, who favored legisla- 
tion nullifying the Mallory rule, and 
Dean Kenneth A. Pye, of Georgetown 
University Law Center, who opposed such 
legislation, each agree that the practical 
problems created by section 103(2) would 
be so great as to render the statute more 
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trouble than it was worth—see 1964 
hearings, pages 578-580; 555-558. Dean 
Pye testified: 


That bill results in no interrogation either. 
If you give him the right to counsel and if 
you give him counsel, then counsel is going 
to tell him that he does not have to have 
interrogation. So while I have no objection 
to that proposal, I do not think you will 
accomplish his (Mr. Acheson's) objective 
(1964 hearings, p. 394). 


Former Chief Murray took substan- 
tially the same position, although for 
altogether different reasons: 


As I have testified to your committee, the 
current policy and practice of this depart- 
ment is to permit an arrested person to com- 
municate with an attorney upon his request, 
and I would not oppose writing this policy 
and practice into the law. On the other 
hand, I believe that the additional require- 
ment that the police specifically advise an 
arrested person of this opportunity must 
certainly incur a new handicap on police 
investigations, I believe that the testimony 
of witnesses before your committee has been 
unanimous that any attorney will immedi- 
ately advise his client to make no statement 
whatever to the police, and to require the 
police to actively solicit this probability 
would operate to effectively preclude any in- 
custody questioning of the defendant (1964 
hearings, pp. 578-579) . 


The proponents of title I have argued 
that the necessities of law enforcement 
require that the police be able to inter- 
rogate suspects in order to elicit dam- 
aging statements from them. However 
persuasive such an argument may be, 
it is no longer permissible. The desira- 
bility of obtaining incriminatory admis- 
sions from uniformed or unappreciative 
defendants is no longer debatable. The 
practice has been prohibited by the Su- 
preme Court. The Court specifically 
dealt with the issue in the Escobedo case: 


It is argued that if the right to counsel is 
afforded prior to indictment, the number of 
confessions obtained by the police will 
diminish significantly because most con- 
fessions are obtained during the period be- 
tween arrest and indictment, and “any law- 
year worth his salt will tell the suspect in 
no uncertain terms to make no statement 
to police under any circumstances” (Watts 
v. Indiana, 338 U.S. 49, 59 (Jackson, J., con- 
curring in part and dissenting in part) ). 
This argument, of course, cuts two ways. The 
fact that many confessions are obtained dur- 
ing this period points up its critical nature 
as a “stage when legal aid and advice” are 
surely needed (Massiah v. United States, 
supra, at —; Hamiiton v. Alabama, supra; 
White v. Maryland, supra. The 
right to counsel would indeed be hollow if it 
began at a period when few confessions were 
obtained. There is necessarily a direct rela- 
tionship between the importance of a stage 
to the police in their quest for a confession 
and the criticalness of that stage to the ac- 
cused in his need for legal advice. Our Con- 
stitution, unlike some others, strikes the bal- 
ance in favor of the right of the accused to 
be advised by his lawyer of his privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

We have learned the lesson of history, 
ancient and modern, that a system of crim- 
inal law enforcement which comes to depend 
on the confession will in the long run be less 
reliable and more subject to abuses than a 
system which depends on extrinsic evidence 
independently secured through skillful in- 
vestigation. As Dean Wigmore so wisely said: 

“(A)ny system of administration which 
permits the prosecution to trust habitually 
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to compulsory self-disclosure as a source of 
proof must itself suffer morally thereby. The 
inclination develops to rely mainly upon such 
evidence and to be satisfied with an incom- 
plete investigation of the other sources. The 
exercise of the power to extract answers be- 
gets a forgetfulness of the just limitations 
of that power. The simple and peaceful 
process of questioning breeds a readiness to 
resort to bullying and to physical force and 
torture. If there is a right to an answer, 
there soon seems to be a right to the expected 
answer—that is, to aconfession of guilt. 
Thus the legitimate use grows into the un- 
just abuse: ultimately, the innocent are 
jeopardized by the encroachments of a bad 
system. Such seems to have been the course 
of experience in those legal systems where 
the privilege was not recognized,” (8 Wig- 
more, Evidence (third edition, 1940) 309). 

This Court also has recognized that “his- 
tory amply shows that confessions have often 
been extorted to save law enforcement of- 
ficials the trouble and effort of obtaining 
valid and independent evidence * * *” 
(Haynes v. Washington, 373 U.S. 503. 519). 

We have also learned the companion les- 
son of history that no system of criminal 
justice can, or should, survive if it comes to 
depend for its continued effectiveness on the 
citizens’ abdication through unawareness of 
their constitutional rights. No system worth 
preserving should have to fear that if an ac- 
cused is permitted to consult with a lawyer, 
he will become aware of, and exercise, these 
rights. If the exercise of constitutional 
rights will thwart the effectiveness of a sys- 
tem of law enforcement then there is some- 
thing very wrong with that system. 


In the Escobedo case the right to re- 
main silent has been reinforced by the 
right to counsel. The inquisitorial sys- 
tem prior to indictment has been reject- 
ed. This is a matter of constitutional 
law. It is beyond the power of Congress 
to change. I do not see how a Senator 
can read the Escobedo decision and still 
support title I of the bill. 

The sum and substance of this is that 
this committee has recommended to the 
Senate that it enact into law section 103 
of title I on the basis of a record before 
the commimttee which demonstrated 
that if section 103(2) is effective, the 
legislation would be useless, and if sec- 
tion 103(2) is ineffective, the legislation 
would be unconstitutional. The action 
of the majority of the committee just 
does not make sense. 

Section 103(3) purports to create for 
the first time in the Federal system a 
right of interrogation for 3 hours. I be- 
lieve that in practice this will be con- 
sidered by the police as a license to resur- 
rect the investigative arrest provided the 
person so arrested is not questioned for 
more than 3 hours. We must remember 
that the clearly unconstitutional prac- 
tice of making an arrest on suspicion or 
for investigation grew up in the District 
of Columbia despite a clear constitution- 
al provision that all arrests must be 
based upon probable cause; despite a 
rule of procedure which required that all 
arrested persons must be immediately 
presented before a magistrate; despite 
the absence of any statutory authoriza- 
tion for the interrogation of the arrested 
person. Now if the arrest for investiga- 
tion could flourish despite such a consti- 
tutional, procecural, and statutory cli- 
mate there is every reason to believe that 
it will reappear if the Senate authorizes 
3 hours of interrogation of all arrested 
persons. 
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It is significant that the bill provides 
no protection against unlawful arrests. 
What will prevent the police from ar- 
resting a defendant for investigation, in- 
terrogating him until a damaging state- 
ment is obtained, and then using the 
statement to establish probable cause at 
the subsequent hearing before the com- 
missioner? 

This is no theoretical problem. The 
report of the Commissioners’ Commit- 
tee on Police Arrests for Investigation 
(1962), the Horsky report, establishes 
that during 1961, 5,524 persons were ar- 
rested for suspicion, and 3,743 of these 
were listed as arrests for investigation. 
A higher number of arrests on suspicion 
or investigation were made in previous 
years. During 1960 and 1961, 17 out 
of each 18 persons arrested were ulti- 
mately released. A substantial percent- 
age, perhaps as many as 45 percent of 
these arrests, were unlawful because 
there was no probable cause ~t the time 
of the arrest. 

That committee recommended that ar- 
rests for investigation should be stopped. 
The Chief of Police replied to the report 
in a memorandum to the Board of Com- 
missioners. In this memorandum Chief 
Murray attempted to justify the existing 
practices. 

Chief Murray concluded his memoran- 
dum by urging the Commissioners not to 
implement the recommendations of their 
committee until satisfactory alterna- 
tives are established to provide the 
police force with tools to continue an 
effective war on crime.” The Commis- 
sioners disregarded his advice and or- 
dered that the practice of police arrests 
for investigation should cease. The tes- 
timony of police officials before commit- 
tees of the Congress during the last year 
provides ample proof that the police do 
not regard the decision to be fair and 
that they are exploring all avenues to 
find “satisfactory alternatives.” This 
title will give them one. 

The procedure permitted by the pres- 
ent bill would provide such an alterna- 
tive. Ultimately these efforts will be 
thwarted by court decisions suppressing 
all statements obtained as a result of 
unlawful arrests. See Wong Sun v. 
United States (371 U.S. 471 (1963).) 
During the interval, title I of the bill 
will provide justification for their con- 
duct. It is difficult to estimate how 
many citizens will be arrested unlawfully 
during the interval. 

Mr. President, several years ago before 
the District Commissioners outlawed ar- 
rests for investigation in the District of 
Columbia, each year several thousand 
arrests occurred for investigation. In 
my capacity as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia dealing with police matters, 
I was probably the greatest critic of ar- 
rests for investigation. They were out- 
lawed, as they should have been years 
before. I want the Senate to know 
that Negro civil rights leaders in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were greatly disturbed 
by that practice of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department in respect to those ar- 
rests for investigation. 

I want this speech to show this after- 
noon that it is my judgment that if that 
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procedure of arrest for investigation had 
not been stopped by the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners, we would have 
had a serious issue developing in the Dis- 
trict between the colored people and 
their representatives and the Police De- 
partment. 

I also wish to say, as one who has been 
interested in Police Department prac- 
tices in the District of Columbia for 
many years that, in my judgment, if title 
I, with what I consider to be this sub- 
terfuge procedure for permitting arrests 
for investigation incorporated therein— 
but not called by that name—becomes a 
part of the law of the District of Co- 
lumbia, we shall have a renewal of civil 
rights tensions in this city between the 
colored people and the Police Depart- 
ment. The ugly fact is that so many 
colored people seem to be the ones who 
are victimized out of proportion to white 
people in the arrests for investigation 
procedure. 

I believe that now is the time for us 
to follow the arrest procedure that has 
been sanctioned by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the cases that I have referred 
to in this speech. 

My. President, the existence of a seri- 
ous crime problem in the District of 
Columbia—and it is a serious and ugly 
one—is no justification for following 
a police procedure that invades the con- 
stitutional rights of any citizen, even 
though the color of his or her skin may 
be black. That is the reason why the 
senior Senator from Oregon is making 
the strong plea that he is making this 
afternoon for a revision of the bill. 

I want the record to be made for 
future reference, hoping that that rec- 
ord for future reference will be help- 
ful to lawyers who will proceed without 
delay, in my judgment, to take this leg- 
islation, if it is passed, all the way to 
the highest Appellate Court as soon as 
possible, because the sooner it gets there, 
in my judgment, the better. When it 
reaches there, I believe that the kind 
of provisions that I have been protesting 
in this speech this afternoon will not 
meet the test of the Court. 

I come now to section 103(4) of the 
bill. I say to my patient colleagues who 
are waiting to express themselves on the 
bill that I have only 2 or 3 more pages. 
I do not believe that I shall have very 
many digressions. 

Section 103(4) of the bill requires that 
the questioning and the warning and ad- 
vice be witnessed by a “responsible per- 
son” who is not a “law enforcement of- 
ficer” or recorded “whenever reasonably 
possible.” That sounds good, does it not? 
The section raises many problems of 
interpretation and administration. 

The unthinking layman who does not 
take the time to inform himself in re- 
gard to the legal complexities involved 
in such language will be led into a slum- 
bering attitude through that language. 

Mr. President, let us analyze the lan- 
guage. The section raises many prob- 
lems of interpretation and administra- 
tion. What is meant by “reasonably 
possible’? Who is going to determine 
that? The police. Who is going to do 
the questioning? The police. Who is 
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going to talk to the arrested person in- 
stead of taking him to a committing 
magistrate? The police. 

The Supreme Court has made it per- 
fectly clear in the Mallory case that the 
police should take the arrested person 
to a committing magistrate; and if they 
do not have probable cause, the commit- 
ting magistrate will turn him loose. If 
they do have probable cause, as I said 
before, the committing magistrate will 
commit him. However, then he will be 
free from the police third-degree tactics. 
Then he will have, without any question, 
his guarantee of the right to counsel. 
Then he will get the advice of counsel 
as to his constitutional privileges. 

That happens to be our system of jus- 
tice, thank God. And it is that system 
of justice, as responsible as any guaran- 
tee that we have, that explains why we 
are free men and women in this country 
today. 

What is meant by “reasonably possi- 
ble“? Where are “responsible persons” 
who are not law enforcement officers to 
be obtained at 2 a.m.? 

In any case the protection of this sec- 
tion is relevant only to the issue of in- 
voluntary confessions. The “protection” 
of the section bears no relation to the 
problems arising under the fifth, sixth, 
and fourth amendments. 

THE EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAW 


Rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure governs all criminal 
prosecutions in the Federal system in 
the United States. This is so now, and 
it will be so even if title I is enacted. 
Title I does not change the wording of 
rule 5(a). What it does do is to define 
the words “unnecessary delay,” which 
appear in that rule, in one way for the 
District of Columbia, which leaving un- 
changed a quite different definition of 
those identical words which was made by 
the Supreme Court in the Mallory case. 
Is not the concept of equal protection of 
the laws inherent in the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment substan- 
tially invaded if the Congress says that 
the same rule of criminal procedure 
means one thing in the District of Co- 
lumbia and another thing in the 50 States 
of the Union? We should not lose sight 
of the fact that the only thing that sep- 
arates the District of Columbia from the 
eastern district of Virginia—and the Fed- 
eral district court which sits in Alex- 
andria, Va—is the Potomac River. 
Does Congress have the power to say by 
legislation that the same rule of criminal 
procedure means one thing on one side 
of the river and another on the other 
side? It would seem obvious that a per- 
son arrested for a violation of the Har- 
rison narcotics law in the District of Co- 
lumbia cannot be legislatively subjected 
to an interrogation which would be im- 
permissible if he were arrested in Alex- 
andria, Va., or Baltimore, Md., for the 
same charge. 

Nor should the Senate allow itself to 
be stampeded into the enactment of title 
I of the bill by those who seek to blame 
any increase in the District of Columbia 
crime rate on the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
Mallory rule. The statistics which are 
offered to support this position cannot 
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carry the burden which they seek to 
place upon them. Indeed, the U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Columbia, 
David C. Acheson, acknowledged that re- 
peal of the Mallory rule would have little 
or no impact insofar as the prevention of 
crime is concerned (1965 hearings, pt. 1. 
p. 57). 

The Department of Justice has ac- 
knowledged during the hearings before 
this committee that it is impossible to 
establish a cause and effect relationship 
between the District of Columbia crime 
rate and the Mallory rule. The follow- 
ing colloquy bears out this point: 

Senator McIntyre. One final question. 
Taking into account all the crimes that are 
committed in this District, do both of you 
feel that a substantial number of criminals 
evade punishment because of this? 


Mr. Katzenbach, the Attorney General 
of the United States: 

Mr. KATZENBACH. I don't know of any facts 
that could be cited that would lead to that 
conclusion, 

Senator McIntyre. I take it your answer 
means that you do not believe there are a 
substantial number of criminals that evade 
punishment because of the Mallory rule? 

Mr. Katzensacn. I phrased it as I did, Sen- 
ator, because people whose judgment I re- 
spect do take the view that there are. I 
simply don’t know of any way of establishing 
that by 

Senator McIntyre. There are no statistics 
on it? 

Mr. KATZENBACH (continuing). By factual 
evidence that would lead anybody to that 
conclusion. 


In our hearings and in speeches in 
the Senate in the past several years sta- 
tistical analyses have been submitted 
which devastated the argument that 
there is any field of factual information 
that shows any causal relationship be- 
tween the Mallory rule and crime in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Senate should recall that in 1957 
when the Supreme Court rendered its 
Mallory decision, Chief Robert Murray 
predicted that it would result in a com- 
plete breakdown in law enforcement in 
the District of Columbia, and further 
stated that most of the murders, rapes, 
and robberies would have gone unsolved 
and unpunished under the Mallory de- 
cision.” 

I answered him then, and I answer 
him today, that 3 years after the Mallory 
decision, Oliver Gasch, the U.S. Attor- 
ney at that time for the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported Mallory questions, 
that is to say, confessions or admission, 
are of controlling importance in prob- 
ably less than 5 percent of our criminal 
prosecutions.” 

During the hearings this year, Mr. 
Acheson said that only a “handful” of 
prosecutions were declined by his office 
because of the anticipated impact of the 
Mallory rule. 

I am convinced that title I is an un- 
constitutional piece of legislation. By 
recommending passage of any bill con- 
taining this title, the committee is asking 
the Congress to buck the current of 
present-day constitutional thinking. 

I am also satisfied that the attempt 
to evade this section of title I by elimi- 
nating references to the administrative 
procedures that have been promulgated 
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in the District of Columbia are likewise 
unconstitutional. 

Moreover, interrogation of the accused 
is alien to the traditions of our system 
of criminal justice, which is and should 
be accusatorial. 

Finally, during the short life that title 
I would have until the Supreme Court 
declared it unconstitutional—which I 
think in all probability will happen 
eventually—it would create a volume of 
litigation that would clog the admini- 
stration of criminal justice in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

One closing point, Mr. President, deal- 
ing with the argument that is made so 
often, usually in editorials by editorial 
writers who, I say most respectfully, 
have not taken the time to make a legal 
analysis of the procedural problems that 
have been discussed by the courts in 
these cases: If a person is discharged 
from an indictment for a crime on the 
ground that the police violated the Mal- 
lory rule by not taking him before a 
magistrate without delay for a determi- 
nation of the question as to whether 
there was probable cause for holding 
him, the responsibility is not that of the 
Mallory rule. The responsibility is that 
of the police department. ‘The responsi- 
bility is that of the refusal of the police 
to follow what I think is a clear mandate 
we have to recognize—to stop violating 
these precious procedural protections 
that every American, irrespective of 
his economic status, irrespective of the 
color of his skin, irrespective of his guilt 
or innocence—yes, Mr. President, irre- 
spective of any characteristic—is en- 
titled to receive from a government that 
is really bottomed upon the precious 
principle of a uniform application of the 
guarantees of the juridical process to all 
people, irrespective of any of the char- 
acteristics to which I have just alluded, 
as well as others. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that if 
the bill is passed with title I in it—and 
I shall vote against the bill on final 
vote—it will go through the appellate 
process at the maximum possible rate 
of speed. I would prefer that the Mal- 
lory rule features of the bill be elimi- 
nated and that an amendment to the 
bill would be adopted by the Congress, 
which would order a rescinding of the 
shocking administrative procedures of 
the police department which I have dis- 
cussed at some length this afternoon. 

To my chairman again I say, long as 
my speech has been, it is much shorter 
than has been heard on the subject 
before. 

There is much yet that really needs 
to be said, which I shall include in the 
Record during the course of debate. 

I stand on the case I have made in my 
speech today and on the basis of the 
insertions which I shall place in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). The Senator from New 
Hampshire is recognized. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
support title I of the bill before us, 
H.R. 5688. 
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I do so after much thought and soul- 
searching, because, in my opinion, title I 
of this bill offers the best solution yet 
devised to remedy an unacceptable sit- 
uation in the administration of justice 
in the District of Columbia. I refer to 
the present situation, where public con- 
fidence in the courts and the police as 
agencies of public protection has been 
undermined, and where a constant suc- 
cession of newspaper headlines telling 
the story of court acquittals bearing no 
relationship to the question of guilt has 
greatly weakened the deterrent effect of 
the criminal law. 

I support title I of this bill, despite 
my professional background as a lawyer 
with experience in criminal practice, a 
background which makes it obvious to 
me that enactment of title I will diminish 
the protections presently offered defend- 
ants in criminal cases. I do so because 
it seems to me that the protections and 
rights involved here have not, in the past, 
been subjected to that balancing process 
which characterizes constitutional inter- 
pretation in this Nation. The rights of 
individual citizens have been considered 
without any reference to the rights of 
the public to have clearly constitutional 
criminal laws enforced for its protection. 

Mr. President, I need make no mention 
here of my own strong support of other 
legislation designed to protect individual 
rights and freedoms. I point out, how- 
ever, that opponents of title I, outside of 
Congress, have wrongly characterized 
the debate over this bill as one between 
opponents of individual liberties on the 
one hand and reasonable men on the 
other. Nothing could be more incorrect, 
for the decisions to be inade on this bill 
involve questions of degree, and not of 
direction. 

Has the enforcement of the Mallory 
rule in the District of Columbia achieved 
that degree of balance between the rights 
of the accused and the rights of the 
society which would indicate that we 
were moving ahead toward a Greater 
Society of compliance with the law? I 
do not believe so. In fact, as I have indi- 
cated above, public confidence in the 
enforcement of the law is practically 
nonexistent here, despite the efforts of 
a capable police force. The deterrent 
effect of the criminal law has continued 
to decline, and the storr in Monday 
morning’s Washington Post about an in- 
crease of 15 percent in serious crime in 
Washington tells this story in clear 
terms. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to stand 
here today and say that the decline in 
public confidence and the increase in 
serious crime is entirely the fault of the 
Mallory rule. Clearly, many factors, 
such as poverty, social unrest, police 
personnel policies, welfare and educa- 
tion programs, all contribute to these 
results. But I fully believe that the Mal- 
lory rule plays its part. I hope that here 
on the floor of the Senate we may do our 
part in modifying this rule to meet the 
legitimate needs of the community. 

American cities have the right to effec- 
tive criminal justice. American citizens 
have the right, as individuals as well 
as members of the community, to be able 
to sleep safely at night, and to be able 
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to walk the streets of their Nation’s 
Capital. What we seek to do here today 
is to provide a means of making this 
right a reality, by allowing our police 
force the benefits of an interrogation 
procedure which protects the rights of 
the community as well as the rights of 
the accused. 

J, Edgar Hoover said that the cure for 
crime is not in the electric chair, but 
in the high chair; like so many of the 
problems that confront us in America 
today, the solution is rooted in the neces- 
sity that our children be carefully 
taught. 

Meanwhile, police forces, charged with 
protecting the public, contend with in- 
creasing crime, and often with limiting 
court decisions. 

And unfortunately, not all the teeth 
put into laws these days are wisdom 
teeth—and unfortunately throughout 
the United States, law enforcement 
agencies are confounded not only by 
the problems of enforcing our laws, but 
by the additional problems of interpret- 
ing them. 

It is a dilemma for the police, and it 
merits the attention of Congress. 

I, too, am concerned with the delicate 
balance between protecting the rights of 
all citizens, and protecting the rights of 
one who is suspected of a crime. 

My fear is that the suspect may, on 
occasions, be getting the better break. 

The bill of rights in the New Hamp- 
shire constitution guarantees that every 
member of the community has a right 
to be protected by it, in the enjoyment of 
his life, liberty, and property”; and, of 
course, our legal and social system en- 
trusts such protection to police agencies. 

Our legal system and our strong con- 
cern in America for justice actually 
have a history many times older than 
our country. 

The colonists—many of them Brit- 
ish—drew heavily on English justice 
when they framed our legal system; with 
good reason, they feared excessive police 
power. 

British justice—today so well-regard- 
ed—evolved from a background of 
abuses. 

In the 12th century, the King’s sheriffs 
often arrested a suspect for reasons more 
whimsical than sensible. He was heaved 
into jail, and simply left there without 
any sort of hearing. When a trial was 
conducted, only the Crown’s case was 
heard. Justice was worse than a joke, 
and lawyers played no role in court. 

For certain crimes, another sort of 
trial was devised. The accused was 
securely trussed, weights were fastened 
to his body, and the poor fellow was 
slung into a nearby pond. His innocence 
was established only if his body floated. 

Official recognition that the citizenry 
must have protection for individual 
rights and liberties was a long time de- 
veloping. But King John, in 1215, did 
effect a milestone when he signed the 
Magna Carta. 

Eventually, then, the right which we 
would like to define as the “fair trial“ 
was established in England. 

But how fair was it? 

Well, this is not even open to debate, 
because along came a device that still 
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plagues us—the device we call the “co- 
erced confession.” 

A coerced confession is confession ob- 
tained by undue pressure. A suspect 
was arrested and tortured until the 
sheriffs or wardens obtained his con- 
fession. 

Beating and whipping were the easy 
means of achieving coerced confession. 
Pouring melted lead on the accused's 
body, or stretching him on a rack, were 
other diabolical methods. 

Confession guaranteed conviction, and 
unsolved crimes vanished with the ac- 
cused. 

We have seen the same technique re- 
fined during World War II by the terrors 
of what we now call “brainwashing.” 
When the mind has been mutilated, con- 
fession and conviction—however far- 
fetched—follow. 

Coerced confession is brutally unciv- 
ilized; and in the area of jurisprudence, 
it is totally unreliable. 

Thus, to prevent it, we have legislated 
against it. New laws and court decisions 
appear in the statutes. Although their 
intent is corrective, their result has not 
always been so. 

I disagree with the effect of many re- 
cent court decisions in this regard. I do 
agree with their goals, if not their means. 

I am convinced that the aims of the 
courts in eliminating coerced confessions 
are aims of which we all approve—the 
elimination of inefficient police tactics 
and the increased reliability of confes- 
sions. My disagreement is with one of 
the means which the courts have used. 

The courts. have changed the law of 
confession according to a simple princi- 
ple. They have focused on the time be- 
tween the arrest of a suspect and his ar- 
raignment before a judge; they have 
said.a long passage of time between 
arrest and arraignment gives enforce- 
ment officers an inducement to coerce 
confession. The courts, especially the 
Federal courts, have gone further. They 
have actually ruled that the mere pas- 
sage of time can force a prisoner into 
confessing—although he may be inno- 
cent. 

Which means that a confession ob- 
tained prior to arraignment, may be 
thrown out of court. The results? A 
breakdown in law enforcement in many 
areas of the Nation. 

Let me point out that this rule is not 
law in New Hampshire. Our New Hamp- 
shire judges, with wisdom, make reliabil- 
ity the test of confessions. If the cir- 
cumstances surrounding a confession in- 
dicate it is reliable, it is accepted. If the 
facts indicate it is unreliable, it is re- 
jected. Delay in New Hampshire is not 
sufficient to void a confession. 

In the Federal courts, however, this 
has not been the case. Recent cases in 
the District of Columbia are indicative 

Many common crimes in Washington 
are called yoke robberies. The crim- 
inal surprises his victim in the dark, 
slugs him, and escapes with his cash. 
He leaves behind him no evidence for 
conviction—neither witnesses nor finger- 
prints. 

Let us assume the police bring in a 
suspect, and the suspect admits he is in- 
deed guilty. His confession is virtually 
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without value—because the courts, in 
their intent to protect his individual 
rights, serve instead to overprotect 
them. In the broad interpretation, they 
come close to condoning the crime. 

Let me describe one case which illus- 
trates the difficulties that face law en- 
forcement agencies. 

A few months ago, the police received 
a report that a man in Washington had 
just been wounded by a shotgun blast. 
They hurried to the scene and arrested 
the most likely suspect, a man named 
Spriggs. 

Spriggs was taken to the precinct sta- 
tion, but the arresting officer remained at 
the scene to search for witnesses. About 
10 minutes later, he returned to his 
precinct headquarters to question 
Spriggs. 

The police officer twice asked Spriggs 
if he committed the assault. Twice 
Spriggs refused to answer. Then the 
police officer stated, “Well, it really 
doesn’t matter, the man you wounded 

knows who shot him and we have a dis- 
interested witness who claims it was 
you.” 

Spriggs said then, “Well, I may as well 
admit it. I shot him.” And he signed 
a statement admitting his guilt. Be- 
tween the time of arrest and signing of 
the confession, less than half an hour 
elapsed. 

Spriggs was tried and convicted. On 
appeal, however, in the case of Spriggs 
against the United States, Spriggs was 
released. 

Why? There had been too much de- 
lay between arrest and confession; thus 
33 court ruled the confession inadmis- 

e. 

There was no evidence of coercion; 
there was only a delay of a few minutes. 

Rules relating to police interrogation 
and the use of confessions in trials are 
among the most difficult in the field of 
criminal law. Policemen, trial judges, 
and defense attorneys do not know what 
they should do to faithfully carry out 
their jobs, because under recent court 
decisions they cannot know what is legal 
and what is illegal. It is an acute con- 
frontation between the security of so- 
ciety on one hand and the liberty of the 
individual on the other. 

I am convinced that our system of 
government can devise procedure to per- 
mit reasonable police interrogation of 
suspects. Clearly, our society needs the 
protection such procedure will provide. 

Our law enforcement agencies can 
only be as strong as our statutes permit 
them to be. We cannot afford to crip- 
ple our police forces and endanger our 
society by decisions that allow the courts 
to coddle our criminals. 

Mr. President, title I of this bill is a 
clear step in the right direction. It does 
not represent all that I would like to see 
done, but it does represent the best 
effort of your committee. I supported 
title I in committee as it now stands 
because I felt that it was the best pos- 
sible bill. I hope that the Senate will 
accept it today. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend and compliment the Senator from 
New Hampshire for his very fine state- 
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ment in support of title I in the pending 
legislation. He has devoted a great deal 
of time and effort for a period of 2 years 
or more to this very delicate and diffi- 
cult problem. I am very happy to have 
the Senator's views stated so clearly with 
respect to what we are attempting to 
do; namely, to try to balance rights as 
between the defendant and the public at 
large. This is a so-called gray area, in 
which there has been over the years 
many problems in the attempt to reach 
a fair rule. 

We think we have a fair rule that we 
are offering to the Senate. 

I thank the Senator for the contribu- 
tion he has made. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I am deeply concerned about the last 
sentence in section 103, at page 30 of the 
bill, which states that the interrogation 
maybe “transcribed verbatim, or re- 
corded by wire, tape or other sound re- 
cording, or conducted subject to other 
comparable means of verification.” 

My Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practices and Procedures has been mak- 
ing a study of electronic gadgets. 

Mr. BIBLE. Yes; the Senator is mak- 
ing a very good contribution in that 
field. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. In the begin- 
ning these gadgets were used to take 
down conversations or interrogations of 
possible witnesses or defendants. Then 
we found that the next move was to set 
up a conference room, with the installa- 
tion of these gadgets being made per- 
manent. Then we found that lawyers 
were permitted to remain in those rooms, 
to discuss the merits of their cases with 
their clients. That is certainly an in- 
vasion of the rights of a defendant that 
we do not wish to condone. 

Has the Senator’s committee given any 
thought to the possibility of the language 
in this section leading to that type of 
practice? 

Mr. BIBLE. I would certainly hope 
not. The very purpose of this section 
is to safeguard the rights of the accused. 
We tried to build into the section the 
necessary safeguards by providing that 
the action must be witnessed by a re- 
sponsible person who is not a law en- 
forcement officer. 

We believe it to be a real safeguard 
in attempting to resolve any dispute as 
to the voluntariness of the confession, to 
show that it was voluntary and that no 
coercion was used. We are not attempt- 
ing to put anything into the bill except 
something that will safeguard the rights 
of the accused. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. The Senator's 
committee would not condone the estab- 
lishment of a room or permanently es- 
tablished recording device? 

Mr. BIBLE. No; that is not the pur- 
pose of the section. The recording de- 
vice is designed to show by permanent 
record the exact questions asked and the 
exact answers. 
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Mr. LONG of Missouri. I understand 
that is not the purpose. However, I wish 
to establish a clear legislative history 
on this point. 

Mr. BIBLE. We would not condone 
it. If it were called to our attention it 
could be reached by legislative enact- 
ment to absolutely prohibit it. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, first 
of all, let me say that the amendments 
which I shall offer this evening were pre- 
pared by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr, KENNEDY] and 
myself. 

We filed supplemental views to a part 
of the committee’s report on the omnibus 
crime bill. Both Senator KENNEDY and 
I intend to vote for the bill. Yesterday, 
a very unfortunate accident occurred in 
Senator KeNNEpy’s family. His eldest 
daughter was severely injured. She is 
in Cape Cod Hospital, at Hyannis, Mass. 
Both Senator KENNEDY and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy are with their daughter. He there- 
fore could not be present in the Senate 
this evening. The remarks I make are 
being made on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from New York. 

At the outset I take the opportunity 
to commend the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] and 
other members of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia for their work on 
the omnibus crime bill. We are all 
deeply concerned. 

We are all deeply concerned with the 
problem of crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and elsewhere throughout the 
Nation. The events at Watts, the 
menacing rise in the FBI crime sta- 
tistics and the daily headlines in the 
papers of individual acts of violence have 
galvanized the attention of the Nation, 
and particularly the Nation’s Capital, to 
the serious and indeed dangerous prob- 
lem that confronts us. 

The District of Columbia Committee 
has labored long, hard, and intelligently 
to fashion a bill which would help to deal 
with the District of Columbia crime prob- 
lem. The present bill is the result of 
several years of hearings, and intensive 
consideration in executive session. It 
represents a significant, indeed a dra- 
matic, improvement over a companion 
bill which passed the House last year and 
the year before. I cannot overemphasize 
the fact that the District of Columbia 
Committee under the able leadership of 
Chairman Bini has worked tirelessly 
and constructively in the crime field, as 
it has in so many other fields of direct 
concern to the welfare of the District of 
Columbia. 

The bill before us is basically a good 
bill and in the main I support it. Title 
II. for example, provides a needed 
change in the administration of the 
sanity defense of the District of Colum- 
bia. The bill, in essence, provides that 
a defendant must give the prosecutor 
reasonable notice of his intention to 
assert an insanity defense. While the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. KENNEDY], and I had some 
suggestions to make as to modification 
in the language of title II, these changes 
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have been accepted by the committee. 
We are grateful to the committee for 
making the modifications we requested 
and feel that this portion of the bill, 
as submitted, works a useful change in 
the criminal laws of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield?. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I was about to suggest 
to the Senator from Maryland that I am 
in agreement with what he says in rela- 
tion to the change which he has pro- 
posed. We have not as yet modified the 
bill that is in the Senate to that effect, 
so I suggest that he offer such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read the amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with, 
and that the amendment be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Ty- 
DINGS is as follows: 

On page 31 it is proposed to strike section 
201 and insert in Neu thereof: 

“Sec. 201. Section 97 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia’ approved March 3, 
1901, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 24-301), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: (i) Insanity shall 
not be a defense in any criminal proceeding 
in the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia or in the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions unless the ac- 
cused or his attorney in such proceeding files 
with the court and serves upon tk - prosecut- 
ing attorney written notice of his inten- 
tion to rely upon such defense no later than 
30 days prior to trial if there has been no 
court order for mental examination, or no 
later than 15 days after receipt by the court 
of the report of the examining physician if 
there was a court order for mental examina- 
tion. The court may extend the time for 
such notice it. order to prevent injustice.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I have studied the 
amendment carefully and I have had 
our staff people study it. It is an im- 
provement over the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee. Accordingly, I 
am happy to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, for the 
Recorp, the amendment clarifies the time 
during which the accused may enter his 
plea of insanity. As originally drafted 
in the bill, the defendant was required 
to enter his plea of insanity at the time 
he pleaded not guilty, or within 15 days 
thereafter. The amendment which we 
have offered, and which has been ac- 
cepted by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada, requires that notice of 
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intention to rely upon the insanity de- 
fense be filed with the court within 30 
days after the report of the hospital or 
the examining physician or physicians 
concerning the mental condition of the 
defendant. or if no such report is re- 
ceived, not less than 30 days prior to 
the trial. 

The reason for that is fairly obvious. 
It will give to defense counsel an oppor- 
tunity to have his client examined by 
competent medical experts, and will give 
him a fair opportunity to make a deci- 
sion after such examination. 

Title III of the bill relating to the de- 
tention of material witnesses is also an 
important change in the District of Co- 
lumbia criminal procedures. Under the 
provisions of this title law enforcement 
officials are authorized to arrest and take 
before a U.S. commissioner, any person 
whom the official has reasonable grounds 
to believe is a material and necessary 
witness to the commission of a felony, 
and that such person would not be avail- 
able to testify at the trial. This will 
give the police a needed weapon in ob- 
taining and preserving evidence for use 
at trial. 

Title IV of the bill is also useful im- 
provement in the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and corrects an oversight in 
the Criminal Code. Under its provisions 
the crime of robbery is specifically desig- 
nated as a crime of violence and subject 
to those penalties. 

Title V of the bill contains seven sec- 
tions which amend existing portions of 
the District of Columbia Code. While 
Senator KENNEDY and I have reserva- 
tions as to certain of these sections we 
fully endorse those provisions which re- 
define the crime of housebreaking as 
burglary in two degrees. We also en- 
dorse the change in the District of Co- 
lumbia Code which provides additional 
penalties for crimes of violence commit- 
ted with a firearm. Under the commit- 
tee’s proposal crimes committed with 
other dangerous or deadly weapons, 
other than a firearm, would also subject 
the defendant to additional penalties. 

Mr. President, when the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
I filed our supplemental views regarding 
the bill, we indicated that we would offer 
an amendment on the floor of the Senate 
to revise the provisions which deal with 
obscenity. 

Our reasons for filing this supple- 
mental view was that we felt that the 
language in the proposed omnibus bill 
was not as definite as it might be and 
might not actually cover the entire range 
which the committee and we hoped it 
would. It was and is our view that the 
law of obscenity in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere ought, consistent with 
the guarantees of the first amendment, 
to protect fully against the production 
and distribution of obscene publications. 

We showed the proposed amendment 
to the committee and we were told, we 
believe with some justification, by the 
chairman that it would be useful to have 
full hearings before adopting any com- 
plete revision of the law of obscenity in 
the District of Columbia. As a result, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
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NEDY] and I have decided not to press 
our obscenity proposals at the present 
time. However, we had hoped—and I 
have the assurance of the distinguished 
chairman of our committee—that next 
year the committee will hold hearings 
during the session on the entire obscenity 
problem. Is that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I reaffirm what I earlier 
told the Senator from Maryland. That 
is, the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
the Senator from Maryland IMr. Typ- 
INS] on the obscenity section of the bill 
that is now before the Senate was ex- 
ceedingly complicated and complex. It 
was my feeling that we should have the 
benefit of some rather expert advice and 
counsel in this particular field. I believe 
that can be accomplished, not on the 
floor of the Senate, but in a hearing. 
And again I assure the Senator from 
Maryland that if he will introduce the 
necessary bill earlier next year, or even 
now, if he wishes to do so, at least we 
can get some hearings on the question 
sometime early next year. 

I would not attempt to do that this 
year, but in January, February, or 
March of next year, I assure the Senator, 
there will be a hearing on the question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. The bill 
as reported would impose mandatory 
minimum sentences for assault with 
intent to kill, for placing bonds, and for 


the newly defined crimes of burglary in 


the first and second degrees. 

All the responsible testimony before 
the committee opposed mandatory mini- 
mum sentences, 

Mr. President, on behalf of the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
and myself, at this time I offer amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk, to title 
V. which would strike from the bill the 
new mandatory minimum sentences pro- 
vided for various crimes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Mary- 
land will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
further reading of the amendments, and 
that the amendments be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments offered by Mr. 
Typincs are as follows: 

On page 35 strike section 501 and renum- 
ber all subsequent sections in title V. 

On page 36, line 13, strike the words “less 
than two years nor”. 

On page 37, line 2, strike the words “less 
than one year nor”. 

On page 37, strike section 503 and renum- 
ber all subsequent sections in title V. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Attorney General, the Director of the 
District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
rections, the District Commissioner, the 
US. attorney, and the chief law-enforce- 
ment officer of the District of Columbia, 
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all opposed the mandatory minimum 
sentences provided in the bill. 

They opposed them because they felt, 
as I do, that mandatory minimum sen- 
tences do not cut down on crime rates. 
The District of Columbia has an extreme- 
ly high crime rate. Yet the average 
sentence handed down by the District 
of Columbia courts is higher than the 
average sentence of all of the other Fed- 
eral district courts in the United States. 
The average sentence for a felony in the 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia is higher than the average sen- 
tence in my State, the State of Maryland, 
the State of West Virginia, or the State 
of Virginia. 

I feel, as did the chief law-enforcement 
officer of the District, Mr. Acheson, and 
the Director of Paroles, that the manda- 
tory sentence might actually do more 
harm than good. It might cause a first 
offender to be placed in a situation in 
which he could, after spending 5 years 
or so in an institution with hardened 
criminals, come out far worse to return 
to society than before he went in. I fear 
it might induce some judges to acquit 
because they did not feel that the indi- 
vidual defendant had done a deed so bad 
as to require the mandatory minimum 
sentence. 

I do not ask for the yeas and nays. I 
do ask for a voice vote on the amend- 
ments of myself and the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I rise 
briefly to oppose the amendments of the 
Senator from Maryland. Such amend- 
ments were considered rather at length, 
not only this year, but last year when 
we had a crime bill before us. It was 
the feeling of the majority of the com- 
mittee that a mandatory minimum on 
crimes of violence would serve as a deter- 
rent to the criminal element. We found, 
in making a study of the problem, that 
there is, as in so many areas dealing with 
crime and proper punishment, a great 
variety of views on whether mandatory 

um sentences are or are not a 
deterrent. 

The committee found, however, in 
studying most of the States, that many 
of them—in fact, I think a majority— 
had mandatory minimum sentences. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
Ines] mentions the possibility of abuse 
and speaks of a young man being placed 
in prison and becoming a hardened crim- 
inal because he is thrown in with 
hardened criminals. I believe the an- 
swer to that lies under the present sys- 
tem whereby the judge who tries the 
case retains the authority to grant pro- 
bation if he deems it appropriate. 

I am a great believer in probation. I 
believe that where properly used, proba- 
tion can do much good. 

However, nothing in the present bill 
would in any way take that authority 
away from the trial judge. 

Accordingly, I believe that the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Maryland 
should be rejected, primarily on the 
ground that it is the majority view that 
they would serve as a deterrent to the 
criminal. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ee offered by the Senator from Mary- 

nd. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to strike title I of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 28, strike title I and renumber 
all subsequent titles and sections. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on the 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tonight it 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the morning prayer there be a 
one-half hour limitation on the pending 
amendments, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland IMr. Typrncs] and the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
BIBLE]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
reason for the special order for tomor- 
row is that perhaps the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] may be 
present, although at this time I have 
every reason to believe that he will still 
be with his daughter, who is in a hos- 
pital. In any event, I feel certain that 
more Senators will be present tomorrow. 

I intend to ask for a live quorum to- 
morrow. The debate on the pending 
amendments is important, and I feel that 
by having more Senators in attendance, 
the amendments will receive more thor- 
ough consideration and study. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I have no objection to 
that course of action, but I suggest that 
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if the Senator plans to ask for a live 
quorum, we had better have an under- 
standing that the time for the quorum 
call will not be charged to the 30 minutes 
allotted for the debate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to propose a change in the 
unanimous-consent agreement. I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
morning prayer there be a limitation of 
35 minutes, 5 minutes to be allotted for 
a quorum call—perhaps it need not be a 
live quorum—and 30 minutes to be equal- 
ly divided between the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland and the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. At the 
expiration of that time, there would be 
a vote on the amendments, and follow- 
ing that the vote would take place on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indulge me for a moment? I 
should like to ascertain from the Senator 
from Oregon whether he desires a yea- 
and-nay vote on the passage of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Ido. 

Mr. BIBLE. Then I believe we should 
ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the passage of the bill, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote on 
the passage of the bill be taken im- 
mediately following the vote on the 
Tydings amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
reduced to writing is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That effective on Tuesday, August 
31, 1965, immediately after the prayer, con- 
sideration of the amendment by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typtncs], No. 427 to 
H.R. 5688, an act relating to crime and crim- 
inal procedure in the District of Columbia, 
be limited to 35 minutes, of which 30 shall 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Maryland IMr. Tyres] and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], and 
that 5 minutes be utilized for the purpose of 
calling a quorum. 

Ordered further, That the Senate proceed 
to vote on final passage of the bill im- 
mediately after the vote on the pending 
amendment thereto by the Senator from 
Maryland Mr. Tyrprncs], No. 427. 


STEEL INDUSTRY LABOR CON- 
TRACT NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
today I placed in the Recorp a state- 
ment issued by the White House late 
this morning dealing with the confer- 
ence that the President of the United 
States had at breakfast this morning in 
a period of a little over 2 hours with 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the special Presidential 
representatives whom the President sent 
to Pittsburgh over the weekend to make 
findings of facts concerning the pending 
steel industry labor dispute and to re- 
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port the same to him at the breakfast 

this morning. 

I made some comments about the steel 
dispute at that time. I pointed out that 
the President would meet at a later hour 
today, with the negotiating committee 
representing the union and the com- 
panies. I pointed out also in that state- 
ment that the procedure which Governor 
Collins and I had recommended to the 
President, to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and to the Secretary of Labor 
met with the pleasure of the President, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. We recommended 
to the President that he designate the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Commerce, as Cabinet officers with 
jurisdiction over the major problems 
connected with this very serious dispute, 
to seek to have the parties proceed to 
negotiate with them in an endeavor to 
reach a mediation settlement. We rec- 
ommended that if the deadlock concern- 
ing which Governor Collins and I re- 
ported to the President and his advisers 
this morning should continue, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Labor should advise the parties as to 
what they consider, from the standpoint 
of our Government, would be a fair and 
equitable and conscionable solution of 
the case by way of an agreement to be 
accepted by the parties. 

Since then, I have advised with the 
President on the telephone because it was 
understood this morning that Governor 
Collins and the senior Senator from 
Oregon would stand by for whatever as- 
sistance we could be to the Government 
officials in respect to the facts that we 
found in our work in Pittsburgh over the 
weekend. 

Mr. President, I have before me a 
copy of a news conference conducted by 
Mr. Moyers which took place following 
the breakfast conference with the Presi- 
dent this morning, to which I have 
previously referred. Out of my great 
respect for the President and the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, insofar as it refers to the steel 
dispute, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the transcript of the press conference 
with Mr. Moyers, dealing with the steel 
dispute, printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEWS CONFERENCE AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
BILL. Movers, 9:30 a.M., AuGusT 30, 1965 
Mr. Moyers. I have a statement, which I 

will read for the cameras later if you want. 

Question. By whom? 

Mr. Moyers. By me. 

The President this morning received a 
very thorough and comprehensive report 
from Senator WayNE Morse and Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Leroy Collins, on the 
fact-finding mission undertaken at the Presi- 
dent's request on Saturday to the steel ne- 
gotiations in Pittsburgh. Also present were 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, Secretary 
of Commerce John Connor and Mr. William 
Simkin, Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 

Senator Morse and Governor Collins gave 
the President, as he requested, a detailed 
analysis on the facts of the existing situation 
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and the issues between the parties. Senator 
Morse and Governor Collins agree completely 
that the negotiations continue to be stale- 
mated and the parties alone are unable to 
reach a settlement. 

The President therefore promptly decided 
to request the principal negotiators of both 
parties to come to the White House imme- 
diately to meet with him, Secretary Wirtz 
and Secretary Connor. The President is 
sending his personal plane to bring the nego- 
tiators to Washington immediately. The 
President will meet with them as soon as they 
arrive. 

Question. When do you expect that, Bill? 

Mr. Moyers. Early afternoon. 

Question. How long was the President 
meeting with them this morning? 

Mr. Moyers. They met about an hour and 
a half. 

Question. This was Abel? 

Mr. Moyers. No. There are 10 negotiators 
ir all. 

Question. Bill, are those people still here 
that met this morning? 

Mr. Moyers. No, they have gone. 

Question. Where will these genetleman ar- 
rive—Andrews? 

Mr. Moyers. They will arrive at Andrews. 


News CONFERENCE AT THE WHITE House WITH 
BILL Moyers, 11:15 A.M., AUGUST 30, 1965 


Mr. Moyers. The President today has asked 
Dr. Howard Rusk, of New York, to go to 
Vietnam to survey the possibilities for ex- 
panding and strengthening the work of pri- 
vate agencies in helping the Vietnamese 
people. 

We have a release on this. Let me read it. 

Dr. Rusk is director of the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at New 
York University. 

His outstanding experience in organizing 
the American-Korean Foundation makes him 
the best qualified man in our country for 
this mission. 

He will be meeting with the President 
early this week; probably the middle of the 
week now. At that time they will discuss 
the full range of the opportunities which 
Dr. Rusk will explore in his visit to Vietnam. 

Outstanding and dedicated work is already 
being done in Vietnam by a number of pri- 
vate American welfare organizations, and Dr. 
Rusk's mission will be designed to assist and 
reinforce these efforts and not in any sense 
to supplant them. 

We are giving you the text of the letter 
the President has today sent to Secretary 
General U Thant for reading at the second 
United Nations World Population Conference 
which opens tomorrow in Belgrade. 

I will read this very briefly. 
have it, 

“My Dear Mr. SECRETARY GENERAL: The U.S. 
Government recognizes the singular impor- 
tance of the meeting of the second United 
Nations World Population Conference and 
pledges its full support to your great under- 
taking. 

“As I said to the United Nations in San 
Francisco, we must now begin to face forth- 
rightly the multiplying problems of our 
multiplying population. Our Government 
assures your Conference of our wholehearted 
support to the United Nations and its agen- 
cies in their efforts to achieve a better world 
through bringing into balance the world’s 
resources and the world’s population. 

“In extending my best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your Conference, it is my fervent hope 
that your great assemblage of population 
experts will contribute significantly to the 
knowledge necessary to solve this transcend- 
ent problem. Second only to the search 
for peace, it is humanity’s greatest challenge. 
This week, the meeting in Belgrade carries 
with it the hopes of mankind. 

“Sincerely, 


You will 


“LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 
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The President today approved a supple- 
mental allocation of $20 million of Federal 
disaster relief funds to Alaska. This allo- 
cation is the single largest disbursement in 
the 15-year history of Public Law 875. It 
will be used to reimburse the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
of the U.S. Navy, and other Federal agen- 
cies for reconstruction work in restoring 
Alaska's shattered economic base following 
the Good Friday earthquake of 1964. 

This is not on a release. 

Gov. William A. Egan requested the sup- 
plemental moneys to continue the mas- 
sive rebuilding work in progress under the 
direction of the President's Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. More than 33 Federal agen- 
cies, as well as the military, have assisted 
Alaska’s recovery efforts since that tragic, 
crumbling holocaust. Total allocation from 
the President’s fund, since his major dis- 
aster declaration of March 28, 1964, is $37 
million. 

Coupled with assistance through the 
Alaska Omnibus Act and Federal grants, 
loans, and programs, more than $336 million 
has been made available to the State, its 
communities, and its people. 

We will post this. 

Let me give you the names of the prin- 
cipals who are coming here from Pittsburgh. 

Representing the unions: Mr. I. W. Abel, 
president of the United Steel Workers; Mr. 
Joseph P. Molony, vice president, United 
Steel Workers; Mr. Walter Burke, secretary- 
treasurer; Mr. Marvin Miller, assistant to the 
president of the Steel Workers; Mr. Elliot 
Bredhoff, general counsel, United Steel 
Workers; and Mr. James P. Griffin, director, 
District 26, of the Steel Workers. 

Question. Do you know what district that 
is? 


Mr. Moyers. That is the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Representing the management: Mr. R. 
Conrad Cooper, executive vice president, 
United States Steel Corp.; Mr. R. Heath 
Larry, administrative vice president, United 
States Steel; Mr. Russel J. Branscomb, vice 
president of Bethlehem Steel; and Mr. Har- 
old Lumb, vice president of the Republic 
Steep Corp. 

That is all I have. 

Question. Bill, do you know what time 
these gentlemen are going to arrive? 

Mr. Moyers. No. As I said this morning, 
probably early afternoon. 

Question, Are they en route now? 

Mr. Moyers. The plane has left to go to 
Pittsburgh. To my knowledge it has not 
left to come to Washington. 

Question. Are they bringing them all in 
one airplane? 

Mr. Moyers. At this moment I do not know 
the answer to that question. Only one plane 
went up. 

Question. Did they send a big plane? 

Mr. Moyers. A Jet Star, which carries 13 
passengers. 

Question. Bill, the President has called for 
continued price stability. Is he opposed to 
any increase in steel prices, so-called selec- 
tive 

Mr. Moyers. The President indicated in 
his press conference that there must be con- 
tinued cost and price stability in our Ameri- 
can economy and “I expect full and complete 
responsibility in the current wage negotia- 
tions and I expect continued stability in steel 
prices.” 

I will reiterate that. 

Question. Could you say whether he is 
opposed to any increase in steel prices? 

Mr. Moyers. I'll stand on the statement he 
made last week. 

Question. The question is whether con- 
tinued stability in steel prices means all 
prices or whether some kind of overall figure? 

Mr. Moyers. I'll stand on the statement he 
made last week. 
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Question. Bill, are they going to set up 
shop here in the White House? 

Mr. Moyers. They will be continuing the 
collective bargaining in the Executive Office 
Building. 

Question, Does there come a point in the 
next 24 hours or so between now and mid- 
night Tuesday when he begins considering 
invoking the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Movers. I think any discussion of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is premature at this time. 
He is very hopeful that a steel settlement 
will be reached, and that in that settlement 
and in the process of collective bargaining, 
paramount will be the national interest, as 
he expressed at his press conference last week. 

Question. Bill, can you tell us a little bit 
about the mechanics of this? When they 
come in they obviously will go to the White 
House and not the Executive Office Building? 

Mr. Moyers. He will meet with them as 
soon as they arrive, probably in the Cabinet 
Room. After they have talked a while, they 
will adjourn to the Executive Office Building 
where the collective bargaining will continue. 

Question. Who will represent the Govern- 
ment in the sessions in the Executive Office 
Building? 

Mr. Moyers. Secretary Connor, Secretary 
Wirtz and Mr. Bill Simkin, who is Director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

Question. Does the President have any pro- 
posais to make today? 

Mr. Moyers. The President will propose 
again that the national interest is the over- 
riding concern, which he hopes they will 
respect. 

Question. Bill, on the mechanical business 
for guidance, do you expect to be able to 
advise us in advance when they will be ar- 
riving and will there be any session for pic- 
tures or will we be able to see them? 

Mr. Moyers. I am supposed to be called 
when they leave Pittsburgh, if they have a 
chance, and I'll try to keep you posted on 
all the details I can. Of course, these are 
meetings, as in Pittsburgh, which are going 
on between the principal parties and are not 
open. I am very hopeful of your having a 
chance to see them. 

Question. I wondered when they came 
whether we would be able to see Cooper, 
Abel, and the President, or whether there 
would be any statement? 

Mr. Morus. There will be no statement to 
my knowledge at this time, but I will keep 
you posted. 

Question. We would like to have pictures 
tf at all possible at the opening session? 

Mr. Movers. I understand. 

Question. Bill, how were they invited? 
Did the President call them? 

Mr. Movers. The invitations were extended 
through Secretary Wirtz and Secretary Con- 
nor 


Question. Bill, when did the President de- 
cide, (a) to come back here and, (b) to in- 
vite these people to come in here? 

Mr. Movers. As I said to some of you yes- 
terday after the press conference, the Presi- 
dent had actually mentioned to several 
members of his staff on Friday that he very 
likely would come back to Washington some- 
time Sunday. Secretary Rusk was down and 
Secretary Rusk wanted to come back yester- 
day afternoon. Sometime Saturday night or 
early Sunday morning, I think the President 
decided to come back. 

Yesterday after the press conference, the 
President received a tentative report from 
Senator Morse and Under Secretary Collins, 
and at that time the President felt it desira- 
ble to meet with them this morning. This 
was after he had already made and an- 
nounced his decision to come back to Wash- 
ington. 

He met with them beginning about 7:45 
and that meeting lasted until approximately 
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10:15. As part of that meeting, the President 
decided, as I announced earlier, to request 
the principal negotiators to come down. 

Question. Bill, has Morse’s and Collins’ 
Tole now been ended? 

Mr. Moyers. Let me say first of all that the 
President was very impressed by the intensity 
and thoroughness of Senator Morse’s and Mr. 
Collins’ report. He thinks they did an out- 
standing job of analyzing the key issues di- 
viding the two parties, and is most grateful, 
as he believes the Nation is, for their efforts. 

At this particular moment it is now a 
matter between the parties themselves, with 
representation on the Federal Government's 
part coming through the two Secretaries. 

Question. How long do you think these 
meetings will last? 

Mr. Moyers. It is the President's hope that 
they will continue to bargain until a settle- 
ment is reached. 

Question. Bargain here rather than bar- 
gain in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Moyers. They will remain here. 

Question. Senator Morse, Bill, this morn- 
ing—at least on the basis of what I heard 
on the radio—was quite critical of both par- 
ties in a statement that he made before he 
left Pittsburgh. I wondered whether his 
view is now reflected in the President’s view 
of this matter? 

Mr. Moyers. The President is very objec- 
tive and very understanding of the process 
of collective bargaining and hopes that that 
process will result in a settlement. 

Question. Are the three Government rep- 
resentatives actually mediating at this stage, 
Bill, or what is their role? 

Mr. Moyers. Their role is simply to repre- 
sent the Government in whatever way the 
Government needs to be represented. Mr. 
Simkin remains the principal Government 
mediator. Mr. Connor and Mr. Wirtz are 
there to assist in whatever way it is possible, 
and to physically demonstrate the Presi- 
dent's interest and the national interest in- 
volved in this process. 

Question. Is it too soon to say whether or 
not, once the bargaining process begins here 
in the EOB, whether the President may, from 
time to time, once or more often meet again 
with the parties? 

Mr. Moyers. I don't know of any way, 
Chuck, of anticipating what will happen 
after they begin to meet. 

Question. Has the President asked the 
three mediators to come up with a proposed 
settlement to this dispute? 

Mr. Moyers. They have discussed no par- 
ticular proposal that the Government might 
make. I think the effort now is for the two 
parties to resolve the differences between 
their positions. 

Question. You're leaving the door open to 
subsequent proposals? 

Mr. Moyers. I am simply leaving the door 
open, John, for this process to run its own 
course. 

Question. You said that Taft-Hartley has 
not been considered yet? 

Mr. Moyers. I said that it was premature 
to consider Taft-Hartley. 

Question. To change the subject slightly, 
does the President intend to do anything 
further to encourage people to sign the home 
rule discharge petition? 

Mr. Moyers. He remains hopeful. He re- 
mains in touch with the situation, and that's 
it. 

Question. The Texas papers are speculat- 
ing that Jake Jacobsen will take the job 
that Larry O’Brien left. Is there any guid- 
ance on that? 

Mr. Moyers. I have not heard any discus- 
sion of who might succeed Larry O’Brien. 

Question. Bill, Secretary Fowler and Un- 
der Secretary Ball went to Europe to discuss 
monetary problems. Is Under Secretary Ball 
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going to use this opportunity to discuss some 
international problem at all? 

Mr. Moyers. I have no knowledge of any 
other purpose of the trip than that stated 
in the announcement, 

The Press. Thank you, Bill. 


News CONFERENCE AT THE WITTE House WITH 
Bint Moyers, 2:05 P.M., Aucust 30, 1965 
Mr. Moyers. The President was with the 

negotiators about an hour, He went around 
the room and shook hands with each one of 
them. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Abel told him 
they were glad to see him again, They had 
each seen him recentiy at different times. 

I want to summarize some of what was 
said there by the President for you: 

He expressed his gratitude for their coming 
on so prompt an invitation to discuss the 
problem that so deeply involves the entire 
country. He told them that Senator Morse 
and Under Secretary Collins had given him 
a very objective, full and factual report on 
their mission. He asked them to put them- 
selves in his position so that they might see 
from his vantage point where the real na- 
tional interest lies. 

He told them that he felt that they had 
come down here seeking to do what is right 
for the country; that he did not believe 
either side wanted to do what was wrong for 
the country. 

He said it was obvious to him, and to his 
advisers, that very different viewpoints were 
held by each party, and that he is concerned 
that we were this close to midnight Tuesday 
without a settlement. 

“The hours of the clock,” he said, are tick- 
ing and I am confident“ —he said—“that the 
American people share my hope that there 
will be a meeting of the mind.” 

Question. Is that a direct quote? 
whole sentence? 

Mr. Moyers. Yes. 

He told them that they have an unusual 
opportunity to prove that the free enterprise 
system and collective bargaining can work. 
He has asked Secretary Wirtz and Secretary 
Connor to meet with them to provide what- 
ever assistance they can. 

He realizes that concessions will be neces- 
sary from both sides, though concessions— 
each side maintains—will be costly to the 
party involved. But the President's state- 
ment to them was that the costs are likely 
to be far less to management, to labor, and 
to the country now than down the road. 

He made a strong, unemotional, straight- 
forward appeal as leader of the country for 
them to put the national interest first. He 
read to them reports from his economic ad- 
visers saying that in their opinion a strike 
would have tragic consequences to the Na- 
tion’s economy. And a report from his mili- 
tary advisers, which quoted one bureau as 
saying—and this is a direct quote That 
it could not afford the loss of a single day's 
production.” 

Question. Quoted what? 

Mr. Moyers. One bureau of the Defense 
Department. 

Question. What bureau was that, Bill? 

Mr. Moyers. I don’t have that information 
for release. 

The President told them that he hoped 
they realized that the Johnson administra- 
tion belongs to all the people. It is neither 
a labor administration nor a business ad- 
ministration. It is prolabor and probusi- 
ness. 

He said that he understands the complexi- 
ties of the problems faced by both parties. 
He asked them, in turn, to that 
the President is the servant of all the people 
and must vigilantly guard the public in- 
terest. 

He emphasized to them that his task is to 
make certain that the security of this coun- 
try is never weakened. He told them that 
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he realizes that steel management and labor 
are proud of their historic ability to resolve 
their differences through collective bargain- 
ing between themselves. 

He asked all of them for full cooperation as 
together they negotiate a decent and respon- 
sible settlement. It is obvious to the Presi- 
dent that both sides have very hard positions 
and he is hopeful that they not plant their 
feet in concrete. 

That is the end of my summary of what 
went on. 

Question. Bill, was there any mention by 
any of the parties in the meeting of the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Moyers. No. 

Question. Did they go over into the Execu- 
tive Office this morning? 

Mr. Moyers. As I said this morning, the 
President considers discussion of the Taft- 
Hartley Act at this time to be premature. 

Now, the other question was: Did they go 
over to the Executive Office Building? And 
the answer is: Yes. 

Question. Bill, it would seem clear from 
what the President said that he feels the 
steel strike, at this time, would weaken the 
national security and harm the war effort 
in Vietnam? 

Mr. Moyers. He pointed out to them what 
his economic advisers and the military ad- 
visers feel about the situation. He told them 
that the national interest must, therefore, 
not be hurt. 

Question, Does it seem conceivable to you 
that he feels that a strike will occur to- 
morrow night? 

Mr. Moyers. That is a highly speculative 
question, and I wouldn’t want to comment 
on speculative questions. 

Question. Where are they now? 

Mr. Moyers. In the Executive Office Build- 
ing. 
Question. What did they say after the 
President spoke? 

Mr. Moyers. The President simply talked 
to them in a private way, and I left. 

Question. Did they have time for lunch, or 
are they going to eat over there? 

Mr. Moyers. I don't know. 

Question. Was Secretary Wirtz there? 

Mr. Moyers. Secretary Connor and Secre- 
tary Wirtz were there. 

Question. Was there an extension of the 
strike deadline? 

Mr. Moyers. They did not get into things 
like that. 

Question. Was Mr. Simkin there? 

Mr. Moyers. No. 

Question. This report from the military 
advisers and the problem that might come 
up if a day’s production was lost, was that 
in connection with Vietnam? In other 
words, the urgency they expressed was be- 
cause of the Vietnam situation in general? 

Mr. Moyers. The President touched upon 
the worldwide significance of the strength 
of America's economy and the vitality of 
our economic system. 

Question. Bill, isn’t that economic and 
military report tantamount to a prelimi- 
nary to a Taft-Hartley paper substantiating 
it? 

Mr. Moyers. No. 

Question. How long would it take to get 
the Taft-Hartley injunction? 

Mr. Moyers. I have no idea. 

Question. How long did the President talk, 
Bill? 

Mr. Moyers. He was with them about an 
hour. He talked to them about 45 minutes. 

Question. Have any plans been made to 
report to him on these meetings in the 
EOB? 

Mr. Moyers. Secretary Wirtz and Secretary 
Connor have kept the President fully in- 
formed of the progress of the meeting. 

Question, Will you also keep us informed? 

Mr. Moyers. To the best of my ability. 
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Question. They're meeting together rather 
than separately? 

Mr. Moyers. That is correct. 

Question. Do you have any idea of what 
the settlement specifics might be? 

Mr. Moyers. He discussed none of the 
specific proposals. 

Question. Did they all come together in 
the President's plane? 

Mr. Moyers. No; the company people came 
down on a company plane because they 
wanted to talk together alone en route. They 
did come to the White House in a helicopter. 

Question. The company plane came to 
Andrews then? 

Mr. Moyers. Yes. 

Question. What kind of plane was it, a 
Jet Star—the President’s plane? 

Mr. Moyers. The President sent a Jet Star. 

Question. But only the labor people came 
in the President's plane? 

Mr. Moyers. That is correct. 

Question. Which company plane, Bill? 

Mr. Moyers. I don't know. 

Question. Both planes landed at Andrews 
and they came here in the same helicopter? 

Mr. Moyers. One helicopter; yes. They 
came to the White House together. 

Question. Will they continue to talk here 
in the White House? 

Mr. Moyers. They are continuing to talk, 
and they will continue, hopefully, until a 
settlement is reached. 

Question. Bill, is that “not plant their 
feet in concrete” quotes? 

Mr. Moyers. You can use that in quotes. 

Question. Is the door to the room in EOB 
locked? 

Mr. Moyers. No; it is not locked, but it is 
a private session. 

Question. I wondered if the President 
would let them out before they had an agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Moyers. They are free individuals. 

That is all I have. 

Question. Is there a lid now, Bill? 

Mr. Moyers. There is a lid now until 4 
o'clock, 

The Press. Thank you. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I partic- 
ularly wish to invite the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate to the state- 
ments that Mr. Moyers made in another 
press conference at 2:05 p.m. today in 
which conference, as the press repre- 
sentative of the President, he again dis- 
cussed with the press the steel dispute. 

I asked to have all three of these press 
releases printed in the Recorp because I 
want to use them at this point in my re- 
marks as the basis for saying something 
that the President would not say. How- 
ever, it is something that I believe the 
President, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Labor are entitled 
to have said by the senior Senator from 
Oregon. For one cannot read the ac- 
count that Mr. Moyers has given us with- 
out fully appreciating the great leader- 
ship and statesmanship of the President 
of the United States in handling as he 
has several times in the past, and is now 
again, these labor dispute cases that in- 
volve such serious disruption to the econ- 
omy of our country. 

Mr. President, when we talk to the 
President, he is prone to say that he is 
not an expert in these matters and is not 
a qualified mediator in bringing of dis- 
puting parties together and reaching an 
equitable settlement of their disputes. 

As I said to the group this morning, 
and repeat now, in my judgment, there 
is no one in the country who is a more 
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able mediator and negotiator of disputes, 
that arise between men in the field of in- 
dustrial relations, than the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, it is extremely desirable 
that labor disputes should be kept away 
from the White House to the maximum 
extent possible. I have said this for 
years, and I felt this to be true when 
President Roosevelt was President, when 
President Truman was President, when 
President Eisenhower was President, 
when President Kennedy was President, 
and now when President Johnson is Pres- 
ident. I do not feel that the White 
House should be asked to intervene in a 
major industrial dispute except in the 
most rare and extraordinary instances. 
But when the public interest calls out 
for the preventing of a great loss to the 
economy or security of the Nation then 
the President is fully justified in bringing 
his prestige and influence to bear on 
the crisis. 

President Johnson and his predeces- 
sors have followed such a course and 
rightly so in a few major cases. No one 
would have suggested that President 
Johnson give attention to this critical 
steel dispute including the President if 
we did not all realize the vital importance 
of this matter to the people of this coun- 
try and to the essential need of main- 
taining economic stability in our country. 

In fact, in no small measure is the very 
security of this country involved in keep- 
ing the steel industry in full operation. 

We all recognized this when we advised 
the President to consider favorably the 
procedures he is now following in the 
case. Only on the basis of the presenta- 
tions that all of us made to the President 
we were able to show the President that 
this was a problem that left him no alter- 
native but to follow the course of action 
he is following. 

I say to the American people that we 
are all grateful that we have a mediator, 
an industrial statesman, a great Presi- 
dent who has the extraordinary gift that 
President Johnson has when meeting 
with men in dispute. He is able to cause 
them to take a look at themselves and do 
some evaluating of their own position in 
a conflict such as the steel conflict. 

I want the Recorp to show tonight, be- 
cause I think it is important that one who 
knows the facts as I know them about 
this case should state them for the his- 
toric record, that all America is greatly 
indebted for the brilliant, magnificent, 
and sound course of industrial states- 
manship which the President of the 
United States followed today. 

I want the President to know how 
proud I know the country is of the great 
leadership which he has extended to this 
Republic today in holding the conference 
he has held, in giving the instructions he 
has given to those who are now charged 
with what I consider to be a very solemn 
obligation to do everything that is pos- 
sible to bring the parties in the steel in- 
dustry dispute to a fair and equitable 
settlement of this dispute. 

As I implied earlier, I now state directly 
to the parties: In my judgment they owe 
a great responsibility to the President of 
the United States, who has laid before 
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them today the seriousness of their dis- 
pute and called upon them, in his capac- 
ity as President of this country in this 
time of great crisis, to cooperate with 
Secretary Wirtz and Secretary Connor 
by negotiating between themselves and 
accepting fair suggestions from the two 
Secretaries, to the end that there will be 
no strike at midnight tomorrow night. 

I cannot stress too much, on the basis 
of what I know about this case, and the 
import of this case to the welfare of this 
Republic, that the negotiating commit- 
tee for the steel companies and the Steel- 
workers of America owe it to our Presi- 
dent, as well as to the steel companies 
and the steel unions, and most of all to 
the security of this country to settle this 
case without a shutdown. I am confident 
they will respond by giving complete co- 
operation to the President of the United 
States in a fair settlement of this dispute, 
as he has requested them to make. 


RECORDBREAKING FLIGHT OF 
GEMINI 5 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
yesterday, the world witnessed the 
dramatic climax of the recordbreaking 
flight of Gemini 5, and soon thereafter 
the two heroes of the mission received 
a new assignment which emphasizes 
once more our national goal of peace on 
earth. 

Astronauts L. Gordon Cooper and 
Charles “Pete” Conrad, Jr., will soon go 
abroad to carry to millions of people in 
foreign lands a message of friendship. 
The decision of the President to dispatch 
these courageous and talented men as 
American goodwill ambassadors seemed 
altogether appropriate, because I believe 
the whole world can learn much about 
Americans by getting to know these two 
fellows better. 

It has been my honor to follow closely 
the remarkable career of the command 
pilot of Gemini 5, my fellow Oklahoman, 
L. Gordon Cooper. Major Cooper will 
take this ambassadorial assignment very 
Seriously. His native sense of humor, 
his innate vivaciousness and genuine 
modesty combine to make him a natural- 
born ambassador. 

Although I have not yet had an op- 
porvunity to know the family of Mr. 
Conrad as well as I have learned to ad- 
mire the family and near relatives of 
Mr. Cooper, several of whom live in Okla- 
homa, it is clear that both of these men 
come from all-American backgrounds. 

The same personal attributes, the in- 
dividual traits of faith in God and re- 
spect for human freedom that served 
our pioneers so well, are in evidence in 
our space activities today. The new 
frontier of space demands the same forti- 
tude, alertness, resourcefulness, and dili- 
gence that brought this Nation to great- 
ness. 

Astronauts Cooper and Conrad typify 
the best their generation has to offer, 
and in my opinion, this is the best there 
is anywhere. Their achievement in 
space, observed in great detail by mil- 
lions upon millions of people throughout 
the world, gives both of these young men 
a spectacular opportunity to show the 
world what Americans want to be and 
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what they are. These two young men 
can breach the fear, distrust, and hatred 
of the Iron Curtain by simply being 
themselves. 

I shall never forget the joint session 
of Congress 2 years ago on May 21, 1963, 
when Major Cooper made a little speech 
in which he thanked the American peo- 
ple for the support given the space pro- 
gram. Major Cooper is a superb engineer 
and experimental test pilot, but even 
more important, he is an American with 
deep religious convictions, decently and 
modestly covered by friendliness and 
sparkling good humor. Who else but 
“Gordo” could break the tension of man’s 
longest and most dangerous journey by 
putting his technical information in the 
form of jingles? His poetry, incidentally, 
may not be as superb as his astronautical 
skills, but I suspect that no full-time rec- 
ognized poet ever had an audience so ap- 
preciative as did these amateur poem- 
writers from space, Cooper and Conrad. 

Major Cooper’s mother, Mrs. Hattie 
Cooper, lives in Tecumseh, Okla., and his 
grandmothers, Mrs. Cora Cooper and 
Mrs. Orena Hurd, live in the nearby 
county seat of Shawnee, Okla. Major 
Cooper’s late father, the late Judge Le- 
roy Gordon Cooper, Sr., served with dis- 
tinction as a colonel in the Air Corps dur- 
ing World War II. The Armed Forces 
Reserve Center at Shawnee is named for 
this attorney and judge whose son has 
gained worldwide fame. 

These three Oklahoma women and the 
major's wonderful wife, the former Trudy 
Olson of Seattle, Wash., were among the 
happiest and proudest women on earth 
yesterday. I salute them, because I 
know how important their contributions 
have been to the assignment that Major 
Cooper now undertakes along with Lieu- 
tenant Conrad. 

These two men are superb scientific re- 
searchers because, first and foremost, 
they are two nice guys with wonderful 
families behind them. 

The philosophy behind the President’s 
decision to launch these two astronauts 
on an international goodwill mission will 
be universally applauded. As the Presi- 
dent said, the flight of Gemini 5 was a 
flight of peace by men of peace. 

I know that Astronauts Cooper and 
Conrad will skillfully carry into the 
hearts of millions of people this funda- 
mental pledge of friendship and goodwill 
which Americans so fervently would con- 
vey to all mankind. 


GARY ANDERSON—ON TARGET 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, there 
is a young man from my State of Ne- 
braska who deserves our attention and 
commendation. He is Gary Anderson of 
Axtell, Nebr., who is not only the world’s 
champion marksman and gold medal 
winner in last year’s Olympics but who 
is also a dedicated student of the Presby- 
terian ministry. 

Marksmanship is a rigorous and diffi- 
cult sport demanding hours of training 
and controlled concentration. For Gary 
Anderson the result of these long hours 
spent in actual practice and competition 
is not only the gold medal he modestly 
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displays but a great dea] of self-control 
that necessarily results from such strict 
training. 

Gary Anderson is a wonderful example 
for the young people of our country. He 
exhibits the strength of character and 
high ideals to which we all aspire. 

The current issue of Listen magazine 
contains an article about Gary Anderson 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Gary ANDERSON—ON TARGET 
(By Maj. James C. Elliot) 


The Revolutionary War battle at Concord, 
Mass., has been described in history as being 
started by the “shot heard round the world.” 
But so far as Americans are concerned, no 
shots have resounded with more indication 
of the determination of this Nation's citizens 
than the ones fired in the Tokyo Olympics 
last summer. 

That's when a young Nebraska marksman, 
only a few years off the farm, pulled a major 
upset in the free-rifie competition, winning 
the gold medal and establishing a new Olym- 
pic record in a feat that marked the first 
time in 44 long years that an American had 
finished higher than seventh. 

The young man is Gary Anderson, a shy, 
red-haired student from Hastings College 
who, paradoxically, is quite likely the best 
marksman alive today and, at the same time, 
is studying to become a Presbyterian 
minister. 

Gary is currently enrolled at San Fran- 
cisco Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif. His 
studies include Biblical languages, history, 
and theology. In addition to his academic 
pursuits, he is active in fieldwork, visiting 
churches both as an observer and as a par- 
ticipant. 

If his dedication to serve God is anywhere 
near as purposeful as the ambitious goal he 
accepted 10 years ago, Gary Anderson should 
be quite a preacher. Moreover, if present 
indications are any criterion, success in his 
future career is about as sure as his shooting 
victories of the past. 

A nonsmoker, a nondrinker, the 26-year- 

old divinity student made a straight A aver- 
age, served as counselor in the freshman dor- 
mitory at a small Nebraska college (800 
students), and proved himself so 
that he was elected president of the student 
body. 
In all likelihood, master marksmanship 
demands as much grueling training and con- 
trolled concentration as any other sport. 
The rewards, it would seem, are more per- 
sonal than public and hardly indicative of 
the tenacious dedication one must have in 
order to be a champion. 

As an example, news reports from Tokyo 
paid Anderson's extraordinary achievement, 
in comparison to coverage of other American 
victories, rather limited attention—a fact, by 
the way, that doesn’t disturb Anderson. The 
rifle competition had long been dominated 
by the Russians, however; and Anderson 
found considerable satisfaction in proving 
to his Red competitors that anything they 
could do, he could do better. 

It’s rather difficult for anyone who has 
not been in international rifle competition, 
as a matter of fact, really to comprehend the 
significance of Anderson’s victory in the 
Olympics. In establishing the new Olympic 
record, he was shooting at a target 300 meters 
away (the length of three football fields). 
He recorded scores of 392 in the prone posi- 
tion, 384 kneeling, and 377 standing, all out 
of a possible 400 points. Thus, he amassed 
a total of 1,153 of a possible 1,200 points, 
bettering the old record, set in Helsinki, 
Finland, in 1962, by 3 points. 
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If that doesn’t sound impressive, laymen 
should understand that the 5-centimeter 
bull’s eyes on those Olympic targets turn 
out to be 3.9 inches wide in our language, 
and, to get that score, Anderson was getting 
bull’s-eyes with remarkable regularity. 

Defeating the Russians was, of course, 
gratifying, but it was not completely new to 
the Nebraska sharpshooter. He had whipped 
them before, during the world champion- 
ships in Cairo in 1962, when the youthful- 
looking marksman set three world records. 

“That proved,” he concluded, “that the 
Russians weren’t 12 feet tall.” ` 

In fact, the 1962 experience seems to haye 
impressed the Russians more than anyone 
else. The American rifie team in the Olym- 
pics were considered underdogs by everyone 
but themselves. The Russians, however, had 
been so impressed by their defeat in Cairo 
that they switched to younger marksmen for 
the Olympics. Whether the younger were 
better than the older men who fired at Cairo 
is a question for speculation. But they lost, 
too 


Actually, being world champion at 22, and 
winning the Olympics at 25, are in them- 
selves unusual accomplishments. A marks- 
man’s training is so long and rigorous that 
target shooting is one of the few sports in 
which the top competitors are in their 30’s 
and 40's. Reaching the top was a long, 
tough grind, and an accomplishment that 
one doesn't really appreciate until he wins 
something like the Olympics and comes home 
to a hero’s welcome in his hometown, as 
Anderson did. 

Planked by his pretty brunet fiance 
(now his wife), Ruth Ann Bell, his parents, 
the mayor, and many other dignitaries on 
the platform, and with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” echoing down the main street of 
Hastings, Anderson must have felt the satis- 
faction that could come only from achieving 
‘a driving ambition and being so honored for 
it. 
Ruth Ann did not know what target shoot- 
ing was all about until she met Gary, but 
now she has taken up shooting under Gary’s 
instruction. 

“She has been a real pillar of strength to 
my morale,” he says. “Ruth Ann has been 
an encouragement in my practicing. You 
have got to devote so much time to it, and 
have to be gone from home so much of the 
time, that it really takes an understanding 
woman to accept it.” 

Gary continues, “Ruth Ann is interested 
in learning everything she can toward be- 
coming a good minister's wife. That, too, 
takes a lot of understanding.” 

Asked if he had any advice for prospec- 
tive young shooters, he said: “Becoming a 
champion takes a lot of sacrifice. It is always 
work, work, work—constant practice. Noth- 
ing else must be allowed to get in the way.” 
He also counsels prospective marksmen to 
abstain from tobacco and alcohol. 

“Smoking and drinking, even coffee and 
tea, have a bad effect on a shooter because 
of the importance of having precise control 
over your nervous reactions, They change 
your reaction, they change your speed, or 
type of reaction when your eye sees a perfect 
sight picture of the target. You just cannot 
react the same. 

It used to be, before shooting became so 
highly advanced, that some shooters would 
have a drink, believing they were releasing 
some of the pressure. It does not happen 
anymore, though. A good shooter would 
never do that today.” 

Gary sees cigarettes as probably the worst. 
“I have never known a really good shooter 
who smoked at all,” he explains. “I’ve 
known some shooters who smoked, and they 
have always been able to improve by giving 
up smoking.” 

He tries to impress youngsters that smok- 
ing and drinking are not worth the trouble, 
and that such habits actually are injurious 
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by preventing them from producing at 100 
percent of their effectiveness. 

At the age of 15, Gary decided target 
shooting was, as he says, “the thing,” so he 
set about training. 

At first, of course, he had to satisfy him- 
self with a great deal of dry“ firing. This 
was not so much a matter of choice as it 
was one of necessity. 

“I had only enough money fcr about 50 
rounds of ammunition a week,” he says 
apologetically. That's all the live ammo I 
could afford.” 

Thus, for 3 or 4 hours a day, the presever- 
ing young marksman-to-be aimed at a target 
he had hung on the wall of his room, took 
aim, and slowly, gently, and carefully 
squeezed the trigger of his empty rifle. 

“If you're really dedicated,“ he confesses, 
“you don’t mind it too much. I was really 
desperate then, though.” 

Anderson's first opportunity to get the 
ammunition he needed for practice came 
from the Army, which he joined in 1958. 
Following his nine-week course of basic 
training at Camp Carson, Colo., he was 
ordered to Fort Benning, Ga., for a 90- 
day tryout for the Army team. His scores 
proved good enough for him to make the 
team 


Although he fired in many matches after 
his selection, he maintains he didn't win 
anything of “great significance” until 1961. 
That’s the year he walked off with the All- 
Army and Interservice Championships, plus 
the International Military Sport Council 
(CISM) meet in Rio de Janeiro (the “mili- 
tary Olympics” in which competitors from 
approximately thirty nations take part). 

While he was in the Army, practice sessions 
lasted about 6 hours a day. 

“That’s the only way you can make it,” 
he continues. “But you've also got to have 
patience and persistence. You can’t be a 
champion without ability, and you can't 
be one without an awful lot of hard work.” 

Anderson got out of the Army with the 
rank of sergeant in 1962. A year later, he 
joined the National Guard. He completed 
Officer Candidate School, and served as 
executive officer of Company C, 128th Engi- 
neer Battalion in Grand Island. 

The National Guard, which traces its his- 
tory back to the Minutemen at Concord and 
before, provided Anderson with a real oppor- 
tunity. The hometown armory had a rifle 
range, and he could practice there. 

He practices, by the way, with a .22 caliber 
rifle, a German Anschutz. The weapon he 
used in winning the Olympics was a com- 
bination of a Remington trigger; a hand- 
tailored gunstock by Sgt. Raymond Benhay, 
a friend at Fort Benning; a barrel by Clyde 
Hart of New York; and a sight and butt 
plate by Anschutz. 

Right now Anderson does not have as 
much time for practice as he would like. 

“And I miss it a lot,” he admits. 


Gary hopes he can get back into the swing 


of things. He hopes to defend the world 
championships he won in 1962 at Cairo dur- 
ing the matches to be held in Germany in 
July 1966. 

“And if I can keep in training, I'll go for 
the Olympics in 1968,” he says. 

As for all the talk about regulating the 
sale of firearms, Anderson has some definite 
ideas on that subject, too. 

“I think shooting is one of the finest 
things a youngster can do if he can get the 
proper instruction. The best thing to do 
is to teach kids how to use guns respon- 
sibly.” 

Gary Anderson hopes to have a parish of 
his own when he completes his theological 
studies. He decided on the ministry while 
ir the Army, not because of any bad influ- 
ences he saw, but because the Army gen- 
erated his interest in people. 

“The more I traveled around and met 
people,” he says, “the more I became inter- 
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ested in them and wanted to get involved 
with them. I decided the ministry was the 
place where I could be the most effective.” 

It appears that Gary Anderson will be as 
much on target in the ministry as he has 
been in shooting for world championships. 


PROSPERITY AND WORLD TRADE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, two of 
America’s leading newspapers, the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Times, re- 
cently devoted lead editorials to the prob- 
lem which is troubling all those who 
recognize how closely our growing pros- 
perity is tied to the growth of world 
trade. The question is: is elimination of 
the U.S. balance-of-payments deficit pro- 
ducing 2 critical shortfall in world liquid- 
ity and, thus, threatening to produce a 
world recession? The debate on the 
factual question—is a liquidity crisis in 
the works?—is becoming as complex and 
drawn-out as the debate on the question 
of how to deal with such a crisis. But, 
as I have said repeatedly in past weeks, 
the world cannot wait for final solutions 
to the theoretical questions. It will be 
too late for us and for the world if we 
wait until we are in the midst of an inter- 
national liquidity crisis to try to do some- 
thing about it. That is why Senator 
McCartHy and I have devoted our efforts 
to the search for an interim insurance 
policy that will keep the goods moving 
from country to country—no matter 
which team of theoretical debaters is 
proven correct. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial, Time for a 
Reappraisal,” the New York Times edi- 
torial “The Liquidity Riddle” be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 7, 1965] 


TIME FOR A REAPPRAISAL 


It is an article of faith in the highest 
echelons of the administration that the cur- 
rent surplus in the U.S. balance of payments 
poses no immediate threat to the economic 
stability of the free world. But there is a 
substantial body of evidence that casts doubt 
upon the validity of that crucial assumption 
and, indeed, upon the wisdom of continuing 
the programs designed to reduce the outflow 
of dollars. 

In calling for an international monetary 
conference to reform the world system of 
payments, the administration has made 
abundantly clear its conviction that large 
and persistent, surpluses in this country’s 
balance of payments would eventually pre- 
cipitate a worldwide deflation by drying up 
the principal source of international liquid- 
ity, the outflow of dollars. But while the 
longer run danger is recognized, it is the 
custom to deny that the current swing in the 
U.S. payments position threatens the stability 
of the closely interrelated network of na- 
tional economies. 

But even a cursory examination of the 
more obvious bits of evidence suggests that 
this is a dangerously wrongheaded view. It 
is hardly a coincidence that Japan's economic 
difficulties began when the Treasury pro- 
posed the imposition of the interest equali- 
zation tax, a measure which rendered it diffi- 
cult to borrow in this country’s money mar- 
kets. Australia is suffering from the same 
blow. And while the chronic malady which 
afflicts sterling should not be ascribed to 
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this country’s balance-of-payments restric- 
tions, it is clear that they have further 
weakened Great Britain’s economic position. 

There has been no dearth of warnings 
about the untoward effects which would fol- 
low up eliminating the dollar deficit, and 
now they are being echoed in the Halls of 
Congress. Senators McCarrHy and HARTKE, 
in a statement to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, called for “a modest, controlled 
balance-of-payments deficit in the neighbor- 
hood of $1 billion” as a means of averting a 
shortage of international liquidity. More 
recently, James L. Robertson, the distin- 
guished member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, the man who 
supervises the voluntary program to restrict 
bank lending abroad, told the Senate Bank- 

Committee that a continuing dollar 
deficit is needed to fulfill the requirement 
of an expanding world trade. 

In view of the pressures exerted by the 
continental central banking officials who 
tirelessly charge that this country is pursu- 
ing profligate policy, it may have been nec- 
essary to demonstrate that the dollar out- 
flow could in fact be reduced. But the goal 
should never have been the complete elim- 
ination of the deficit or the swing to a 
surplus. 

If the Europeans who oppose international 
monetary reform are not impressed by the 
recent shift in the U.S. payments position, 
they are hardly likely to be convinced by a 
continuing series of surpluses. Therefore, 
the time has arrived when this country 
should begin to dismantle the system of con- 
trols that have reduced the outflow of dol- 
lars. Those controls violate the principle of 
a liberal international order to which this 
country has long given lipservice. Impos- 
ing them for much longer is certain to elicit 
enormous pressures from the corporations 
which are being deprived of attractive oppor- 
tunities to earn profits from foreign opera- 
tions. And most important, if the efforts 
to stanch the outflow of the dollar continue, 
we shall only succeed, like Samson, in bring- 
ing down the roof of the temple. 

The House by an unfortunately lopsided 
majority voted to extend the interest equal- 
ization tax through July 1967. Simple pru- 
dence demands that the Senate, before con- 
sidering that measure, undertake a thor- 
oughgoing reappraisal of our balance-of- 
payments policy. 


From the New York (N..) Times, 
Aug. 10, 1965 


Tue Liquipiry RIDDLE 


Fresh fuel has been added to the debate 
over international liquidity by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund's disclosure that the 
world’s supply of gold and key currencies re- 
quired to support investment and trade 
showed a slight decline in the first half of 
the year. Those who have been warning 
about the threat of a liquidity shortage that 
could cripple trade and economic develop- 
ment will see this decline, the first in many 
years, as f of their contention. But 
those who think liquidity has been expand- 
ing too fast will see the drop as a sign of a 
return to moderation. 

The steps taken by the Johnson adminis- 
tration to stem the outflow of dollars abroad 
had little to do with the first-half decline in 
the money supply available to the free world 
economy. It was caused, in part, by in- 
creased private demand for gold by holders 
of dollars and sterling and, in part, by official 
buying of gold with dollars. To the be- 
littlers of a shortage this is evidence that 
neither European speculators nor central 
bankers are perturbed by a shrinkage in dol- 
lars, which until now has been a major 
source of supply. Yet the shortage school 
insists that if the United States can follow 
up its initial success in halting the dollar 
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drain, the present decline in liquidity will 
give way to a severe and painful 

The debate illustrates the absence of sim- 
ple answers to the liquidity riddle. What is 
ce is that, despite the measures taken by 

and the decline reported by the 
. there is ample liquidity at the moment 
to support current trade and investment. 
But the real danger never has been a sudden 
disappearance of dollars that could throw the 
world into a deflationary spiral. It is the 
uneven distribution of liquidity which is 
now created or extinguished haphazardly: 
The developing countries are chronically 
short of reserves and some of the countries 
with large stocks of gold and dollars are un- 
willing to make full use of them. Under 
these circumstances world trade and devel- 
opment could slump even though the total 
amount of liquidity remained high. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler 
has recognized this danger. He is mindful 
that the present system must be preserved 
by righting the imbalance in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments, but he is also seeking to 
improve the system through his call for an 
international monetary conference to con- 
sider reforms. The response he has received 
from the Europeans has not been overly en- 
thusiastic, yet they too recognize a need for 
a stronger and more stable mechanism—one 
that provides better and more automatic 
safeguards against monetary crisis. 

The decline in money supply registered in 
the first half may be inconclusive. But it 
does give a fresh reminder that the inter- 
national monetary system must be reformed 
to insure that the shrinkage and the mal- 
distribution im liquidity do not become 
acute. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE OF MARK TRICE IN THE 
SENATE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly wish to join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to one of the finest and 
most dedicated public servants it has 
been my pleasure and privilege to know, 
Mark Trice, on this, his 45th year in the 
Senate. 

Although I have not known Mark as 
long as a number of others here, I can 
say that he has helped me as much as he 
has anyone, regardless of length of ten- 
ure. 

Mark Trice, in serving his country 
and this body has handled his duties 
efficiently and impartially. Mark's 
dedication and faithfulness have with- 
out doubt made this a better Senate. 

It would not be possible, of course, to 
enumerate the many ways in which Mark 
has been of assistance. His thorough 
recall of legislative history, his advice 
upon Senate rules and procedure, his al- 
most uncanny insight into our individual 
views, has made him a most valuable 
asset. 

I hope Mark will be here for many, 
many years. Our party and this Senate 
need him. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, some 
years extend between Mark Trice's first 
day in the U.S. Senate and my first day 
as the junior Senator from Kansas. 
Yet, this very difference of time is what 
enables Mark to offer his friendship and 
wise counsel which has been of such 
great benefit. 

And so I join my colleagues in offering 
my congratulations to Mark Trice for his 
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years of service, not only because of our 
friendship, but because of the great con- 
tribution he has made to the party, the 
Senate, and the Nation. For the welfare 
of all, I hope his services will continue. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, my 
congratulations to Mark Trice on 45 
years of service to the Senate of the 
United States and particularly to the en- 
lightened branch—the Republicans. I 
really do not see how he has so efficiently 
and cheerfully put up with us. 

I am sure that Mark will agree with a 
statement I have often made: The Sen- 
ate is now made up of 99 demagogs and 
a guy named Morton.” 

After 45 years of service in any ca- 
pacity, most people think of retirement. 
I express the hope that Mark will never 
retire. In my judgment, the north 
wing of the Capitol could not operate 
without him. 

My best wishes to Mark Trice and to 
his family in the years to come. 


BANK MERGERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article by A. Robert Smith, 
published in the Oregon Statesman of 
August 23, 1965, and an exchange of cor- 
respondence I have had with John Steel- 
hammer, executive secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers of Oregon, concerning 
it. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the correspondence were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OREGON'S INDEPENDENT BANKERS CONCERNED 
BY BILL IN CONGRESS 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


WasHINGTON.—-A number of Oregon's 
smaller independent banks feel threatened 
by a banking bill pending in Congress that 
they feel makes them more vulnerable to 
merger pressures from Oregon’s two major 
banks, United States National Bank and the 
First National Bank of Oregon. 

Gov. Mark Hatfield has expressed similar 
apprehension, reflecting the concern of the 
Oregon State Banking Board. 

The Senate passed the bill, S. 1698, on a 
voice vote. Neither Senators Maurine NEU- 
BERGER nor WAYNE Morse voiced opposition 
or reservations at the time. 

As introduced by the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, Senator A. WILLIS 
Rosertson, Democrat, of Virginia, the bill ex- 
empts banks from prosecution by the Justice 
Department under the Clayton Antitrust Act. 
It vests final authority for approving mergers 
of national banks with the Comptroller of 
the Currency in the Treasury Department. 
Currently, even after a merger is approved 
by the Comptroller, the Justice Department 
can file an antitrust suit in court at any 
time. 

The bill was amended in the Senate com- 
mittee to give Justice 30 days following the 
filing of a merger petition to file a suit, after 
which no antitrust action could be taken if 
Justice falled to act in this 1 month period. 
Senator NEUBERGER, a member of the commit- 
tee, voted for this amended version. 

Last week Attorney General Nicholas 
Katzenbach came out strongly against this 
compromise version, saying: “This measure 
singles out banking for preferred treatment 
as though the goals, accomplishments, and 
protections of the antitrust laws are irrele- 
vant to banking.” 
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Oregon's two major banks, along with the 
American Bankers Association, support RoB- 
ERTSON’S bill. 

But the independent bankers take a differ- 
ent view. Donald B. Peterson, chairman of 
the Oregon State Banking Board and presi- 
dent of the Commercial Bank of Salem, in- 
formed Oregon ssmen that he was 
“very apprehensive that without the protec- 
tion of the antitrust laws the American sys- 
tem of competitive banking would be ex- 
posed to extreme monopolistic pressures and 
would face virtual elimination in this State.” 

Echoing this view, Governor Hatfield said 
that the Robertson bill would have “serious 
adverse effect on our State banks.” 

“The repeal of the antitrust laws as they 
apply to banks’ consolidations would inevit- 
ably result in the complete domination of 
our States’ activities by the two big national 
banks,” Hatfield declared. 

H. Sanford Saari, president of Citizens 
Bank of Eugene and Springfield, urged Ore- 
gon’s Senators to oppose the bill because 
“we independent bankers feel that we need 
the protection of the antitrust laws to keep 
the big banks from swallowing up the small 
ones and creating pretty much of a 
monopoly.” 

John L. Yantis, Jr., executive vice president 
of the Bank of Commerce, Milton-Freewater, 
urged defeat of the legislation, warning “this 
could be the start of the elimination of inde- 
pendent banking which is so important in 
our economy.” 

Only one small bank, Douglas County State 
Bank, expressed support for the bill but gave 
no reasons. 

Several prominent Oregon businessmen, 
including the heads of Jantzen Knitting 
Mills and the J. Neils Lumber Co., some 
identifying themselves as directors or stock- 
holders in large banks, urged support for 
the bill. 

Representative WRIGHT PatmMan, Democrat, 
. of Texas, chairman of the House Banking 
Committee, has indicated he opposes the 
Robertson bill. Whether the belated oppo- 
sition of the Justice Department will 
strengthen PaTMANn’s case against it enough 
to block the bill—or influence President 
Johnson to veto it should it be passed—re- 
mains to be seen, but a major struggle is 
underway to determine the outcome. 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS OF OREGON, 
Salem, Oreg., August 23, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

_ Dear Senator Morse: I am enclosing ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Oregon States- 
man on Monday, August 23, 1965. In view 
of the fact that they refer to both you and 
Maurine, I want to take this opportunity to 
advise you that I will take full responsibil- 
ity for having failed to advise you of the 
position of the independent bankers prior to 
the passage of this measure. 

As you perhaps know, the OBA has long 
been a tool for the chain banks in Oregon, 
and in truth and fact that is why the Inde- 
pendent Bankers of Oregon organized. At 
the recent OBA meeting a resolution was 
passed which did not have the understanding 
of our membership and, of course, which the 
Independent Bankers of Oregon oppose— 
that is, the Robertson bill. 

We believe in a strong dual system, and 
only in recent years have we been able to 
curtail the mergers proposed by the chain 
bank systems, and it certainly is to the in- 
terest of the people of Oregon that a strong 
dual system be maintained. This is indi- 
cated by the return to the general fund, as 
well as to other public funds, subsequent 
to 1959 wherein we required by law that the 
State treasurer distribute a fair share of the 
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State money to banks other than those of 
the chain branch system. 

In behalf of the Independent Bankers of 
Oregon I wish to thank you for your interest 
in our behalf, and, I believe, in the welfare 
of the people of the State of Oregon, and I 
can assure you that I will advise the mem- 
bers that I failed to advise you as to our 
position prior to the vote in the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. STEELHAMMER, 
Executive Secretary. 


AvuGusT 27, 1965. 
Mr. JORN F. STEELHAMMER, 
Executive Secretary, 
Independent Bankers of Oregon, 
Salem, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. STEELHAMMER: It was very good 
of you to write me as you did on August 23, 
and to advise the members of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers of Oregon that your orga- 
nization had not advised Oregon Senators 
of your opposition to S. 1698 before it was 
considered by the Senate. 

I had had several letters on this bill early 
this year, nearly all of them in support of 
the bill, but I advised all who wrote me 
about it that I would give careful consid- 
eration to the matter before it came to the 
floor. Since I am not a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, which 
handled this bill, I relied heavily upon its 
hearings and upon the opinions of com- 
mittee members who share my interest in 
protecting the small and independent busi- 
nessmen in all areas of the economy. The 
bill was reported by the committee on 
June 8. The committee report, a copy of 
which I am enclosing, stated that hearings 
had been held on 4 days and that all the 
witnesses were unanimous in their support 
of legislation along these lines. To quote 
the report: “There was, however, disagree- 
ment among the witnesses as to the desir- 
ability of a complete exemption from the 
antitrust laws for future mergers.” 

It was to accommodate this disagreement 
that an amendment of Senator PROXMIRE’S 
was added to the bill allowing the Justice 
Department 30 days in which to institute an 
antitrust suit before a merger could be 
effected. This was in addition to the advice 
to be given by the Justice Department to the 
appropriate Federal banking authority 
prior to its approval of the merger. It was 
the opinion of the committee that this would 
not exempt banks from antitrust laws but 
would limit the time, after a proposed mer- 
ger, during which the merger could be 
attacked on antitrust grounds. 

Since this amended version of the bill met 
the approval of such vigilant defenders of 
small business on Senators NEUBERGER, PROX- 
MIRE, DOUGLAS, MONDALE, and Senator SPARK- 
man, who is also chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, and because it 
also met the approval of the Republican 
minority on the committee, no issue was 
made of the bill on the Senate floor. 

As you know, the bill is now pending be- 
fore the Banking Committee in the House 
of Representatives. Apparently, there had 
been second thoughts about it within the 
administration, for I understand that the 
Justice Department is now taking a position 
in opposition to it. It is also true that small 
and independent enterprises invariably are 
less well informed on legislative activities 
here in Washington than are big business 
enterprises, and perhaps it has taken them 
longer to make known to Members of Con- 
gress their opposition to the bill than it 
took the supporters to make known their 
support. However, that is why we have two 
Houses of the Congress. They give us all 
time for second thoughts and for further 
inquiry into the merits of a bill. 
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I think it is reasonable to say that the 
House committee will open extensive hear- 
ings on the bill that will give opponents am- 
ple opportunity to present their views, and 
I do not anticipate that it will be acted on 
by the House before adjournment this year, 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H.R. 496. An act to designate lock and dam 
three on the Cape Fear River, N.C., as the 
William O. Huske lock and dam; 

H.R, 2263. An act to provide for an ob- 
jective, thorough, and nationwide analysis 
and reevaluation of the extent and means of 
resolving the critical shortage of qualified 
manpower in the field of correctional reha- 
bilitation; 

H.R. 3329. An act to incorporate the Youth 
Councils on Civic Affairs, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 4822. An act to authorize the prose- 
cution of a transit development program for 
the National Capital region, and to further 
the objectives of the act of July 14, 1960; 

H.R. 5280. An act to provide for exemp- 
tions from the antitrust laws to assist in 
safeguarding the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion of the United States; 

H.R. 6007. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the promotion of 
qualified reserve officers of the Air Force to 
the reserve grades of brigadier general and 
major general; 

H.R. 6964. An act to amend section 4082 
of title 18, United States Code, to facilitate 


the rehabilitation of persons convicted of 


offenses against the United States; 

H.R. 7596. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to remove inequities in the 
active duty promotion opportunity of certain 
Air Force officers; and 

H. J. Res. 639. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1966, and for other purposes. 


RECESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the understanding previ- 
ously agreed to, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, August 31, 
1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 30, 1965: 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Lawrence Francis O’Brien, of Massachu- 
setts, to be Fostmaster General. 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
John A. Gronouski, of Wisconsin, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
Sayot the United States of America to 
oland. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Report to the People of the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 
THE YEAR 1965: A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, 1965 will 
go down in history as the year which 
initiated the advent of the Great Society. 
Large measure of credit for this achieve- 
ment must go to the 89th Congress. 
Working long hours during the past 8 
months, this Congress enacted more leg- 
islation of enduring benefit to our people 
than any other Congress in our national 
history, the full impact of which will not 
be felt immediately. In the long run, 
however, they will undoubtedly over- 
shadow any previous attainments. 

When we reflect upon the gigantic 
strides which this Congress took in the 
area of domestic legislation, we must re- 
member that these were not achieved 
overnight. In most instances, the legis- 
lative enactments of this session repre- 
sented the culmination of many 
months—even years—of study and prep- 
aration by the legislative committees of 
the Congress. In some cases—for ex- 
ample, the new medicare and health 
laws, the excise tax reduction, housing 
and education—the proposals approved 
in recent months have been actively con- 
sidered by the Congress for several years. 
And so while the breakthrough came in 
this session, it has been building up for a 
good many years. 

I also want to stress at the start that 
issues of foreign policy held, and will con- 
tinue to hold, the attention of the Con- 
gress. The mounting crisis in Vietnam, 
the threat of a Communist takeover in 
the Dominican Republic, the foreign aid 
program, and other developments in the 
field of foreign affairs received most 
thorough consideration. Responding 
forthrightly and courageously to the 
challenge which confronts us on the 
world scene, this Congress acted prompt- 
ly and decisively on all measures required 
for our national security and for the sur- 
vival of freedom abroad. 

These achievements would not have 
been possible without the able and de- 
voted leadership of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. With consummate political 
skill and quiet determination, and with 
the stanch support of the Democratic 
majority in Congress, he built a mag- 
nificent legislative program on the 
foundations laid down during the admin- 
istration of President John F. Kennedy. 
He proved himself an outstanding Chief 
Executive—one of the great Presidents of 
our country. 

There is one thing that we must always 
keep in mind. The cost of government is 


high today on all levels: local, State, and 
Federal. Our Federal budget is reaching 
the $100 billion mark. Our national debt 
amounted to $316 billion on June 30, 
1965—and the interest on that debt alone 
was in excess of $11 billion last year. 
While our economy is strong and grow- 
ing we must look ahead and exercise re- 
straint. 

In large part, the cost of Government 
reflects the needs and the aspirations of 
our people. We want to—and we cer- 
tainly should—meet all of the urgent 
needs of the American Nation. They 
should be met first on the local and the 
State levels. The Federal Government 
should assume responsibility only when 
our local communities, and the States, 
find it impossible to cope with urgent 
problems. Beyond that, however, we 
should remember that there are dangers 
to excessive deficit spending and that the 
only real source of funds available to our 
Government is the money in each tax- 
payer’s pocket. Increasing taxes can 
stifle initiative, dampen our economic 
progress and, in the long run, do more 
harm than good to the entire Nation. To 
meet the increased obligations, Congress 
raised the national debt limit from $324 
to $328 billion. 

This is my report to you of the break- 
through legislation of the 1st session of 
the 89th Congress. We are continuing 
our work in committees and in confer- 
ence—grinding away the must legisla- 
tion which will either be added to the al- 
ready impressive record of this session by 
the time you receive this report or will be 
accomplished in the second session which 
convenes in January 1966. 

In the area of foreign policy, the Gold 
Cover Act was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Johnson to eliminate the require- 
ment of the Federal Reserve banks to 
maintain certain reserves in gold certifi- 
cates against deposit liabilities. This is 
limited only to reserves related to Federal 
Reserve deposits and has no effect on the 
gold cover of Federal Reserve notes. In 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 banks 
were required to maintain reserves in gold 
certificates against the deposits it holds. 
A problem created by this act in the 
course of normal growth and the money 
supply needs of our economy is one of the 
reasons for the incurrence of a deficit in 
the international balance of payments by 
the United States. To offset this prob- 
lem, the Gold Cover Act was enacted. 
This is one of the facets to assist our eco- 
nomic growth and expansion by increas- 
ing the supply of money for investment 
and insuring international acceptance 
and confidence in the US. dollar. This 
is and has been a prime factor in the ex- 
pansion of trade by our country for many 
years. 

The authorization for the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency was 
amended to permit it to continue its op- 
erations at a level higher than it has been 
able to do in the current fiscal year. The 


purpose of this Agency is to explore, de- 


velop, recommend, and if approved by the 
President, negotiate possible alternatives 
to the arms race in order to enhance our 
national security. As a sponsor, I re- 
ceived one of the pens which President 
Johnson used in signing the act into law. 
The act also provided that no agreement 
obligating the United States to disarm or 
reduce its Armed Forces can become 
effective without prior congressional ap- 
proval. I have not been happy over the 
achievements of this Agency to date. 
The actions and operations must be 
stepped up before a review of the re- 
quests in the coming year. This need is 
more apparent to me after having served 
as one of the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives to seek agree- 
ment on the amendments of the Senate 
and the House. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, 
generally known as the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act, was amended to abolish the 
national origins quota system effective 
July 1, 1968. The amendment estab- 
lished an annual limit from all former 
quota countries, with preference being 
given to persons with skills and pro- 
fessional abilities. Fortunately, an 
amendment was defeated which would 
have established quotas for the countries 
in the Western Hemisphere. I spon- 
sored another amendment to permit 
retarded children entry into this coun- 
try. These children, after all, are part 
of the family and the main purpose of 
the original law was to reunite families. . 
It was under this law that I had the good 
fortune to reunite many of my con- 
stituents. 

Over the years, I have introduced two 
separate bills which are incorporated in 
the amendments approved in this ses- 
sion. One of these is the provision to 
abolish the national origins quota sys- 
tem and the other is to establish the 
quota on the latest census figures, rather 
than the 1920 census. 

These amendments were long overdue 
and could have been passed had there 
not been pressure to repeal the entire 
immigration law; however, it is difficult 
to repeal a law that has been passed in 
Congress by an overwhelming majority. 

Articles relating to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, more commonly known as the 
World Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund capital were amended to 
provide for expanded loan programs to 
private enterprise in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The law amending the Interamerican 
Development Bank Act authorizes the 
United States to participate in an in- 
crease in the resources of the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Bank. The 
IDB is the principal financial institution 
of the Interamerican system and con- 
stitutes one of the most essential ele- 
ments in the drive toward economic and 
social development in Latin America. 
All of the countries of Latin America are 
members of the IDB with the sole excep- 
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tion of Cuba which is no longer eligible 
to join. 

The amending leg‘slation improves the 
administration of the Bank and, from the 
standpoint of the United States, is bene- 
ficial in that funds hitherto provided en- 
tirely by the United States to the Social 
Progress Trust Fund will hereafter be 
provided in part by the Latin American 
countries. 

Congress authorized the President to 
carry out United States obligations under 
the International Coffee Agreement to 
regulate the importation of coffee; to 
have a certificate of origin on all coffee 
exported or reexported; and to keep rec- 
ords concerning importation and con- 
sumption of coffee. This act requires an 
annual report to Congress concerning the 
operation of the agreement. 

I served on the committee which spon- 
sored a bill to construct a new chancery 
to replace the damaged one in Saigon, 
Vietnam. A new chancery is needed to 
house the large U.S. mission to that coun- 
try. The new building will have suffi- 
cient land to maintain security and will 
not abut the street as our present chan- 
cery does. 

We should look with favor upon con- 
tinued U.S. support for the Gorges 
Memorial Laboratory located in Panama 
City, Republic of Panama. The labora- 
tory is a research establishment which 
directly contributes to the health of U.S. 
citizens. It has an international reputa- 
tion and a longstanding record of serv- 
ice in the Western Hemisphere for the 
obliteration and prevention of malaria 
and other tropical diseases. 

The Peace Corps was amended and ex- 
tended, and $115 million was appro- 
priated to continue this highly effective 
program. Volunteers now serve in 45 
countries and there is continuing pres- 
sure from foreign governments for more 
volunteers. 

Amendments were approved to provide 
that readjustment allowances which are 
normally paid to volunteers in lump 
sums at termination of service shall be 
considered for income tax purposes to 
have been paid each month; to provide 
for health examinations, immunization 
and dental care preparatory to service, 
and comprehensive health examinations 
for former volunteers within 6 months 
after termination of their services; and 
to increase from 100 to 200 the number 
of volunteers who may be assigned for 
secretarial and clerical duties. 

As a sponsor of this legislation, I again 
received a pen from President Johnson 
on the occasion of his signing this bill 
into law. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1965 
provides economic and military assist- 
ance to foreign countries, which is a 
major factor in the conduct of our Na- 
tion's foreign policy. Through these aid 
programs, we have sought to contain the 
march of world communism and to assist 
the underdeveloped countries to eco- 
nomic viability. 

The purpose of foreign aid is to 
strengthen those who would be free; 
provide hope for those who would other- 
wise despair; and to help those who 
would help themselves. 
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The duration of the program, the 
kinds of assistance we provide and the 
amount we spend will depend on the 
progress made in coping with the Com- 
munist menace and bringing economic 
and sociopolitical stability in the less de- 
veloped countries. At the same time, 
however, the emphasis and direction of 
our foreign assistance program will not 
be without change. Our program has 
been and must continue to be responsive 
to changes in world conditions. 

As one of the managers on the part of 
the House of Representatives on this bill, 
I was gratified that the Senate receded 
on the issue in dispute and extended the 
authorization for 1 year, with each House 
making a review. 

Two other important bills are the 
Foreign Service Act to strengthen our 
Foreign Service, and the Foreign Build- 
ings Act which authorizes the building 
of our embassies and chanceries abroad. 

An unusual amount of meaningful leg- 
islation affecting our every-day lives and 
designed to bring us closer to the goals of 
the Great Society was enacted. 

A much-needed constitutional amend- 
ment was proposed which enables the 
President to name a Vice President when 
that office becomes vacant. More im- 
portant, it provides two procedures by 
which the Vice President can become 
Acting President when the President is 
unable to perform the duties of his office 
and, equally important, procedures by 
which the Chief Executive can later re- 
sume his duties. 

Under the first procedure, it is estab- 
lished that the officials to whom the Pres- 
ident must give his written declaration of 
inability are the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. It is made clear that, 
in the case of voluntary self-disqualifica- 
tion, the President's subsequent trans- 
mittal to the same officials of a written 
declaration to the contrary—that is, that 
no inability exists—terminates the Vice 
President’s exercise of Presidential 
powers and duties and the President re- 
sumes them. 

Under the second procedure, the Vice 
President and a majority of the principal 
officers of the executive departments may 
transmit to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives their written declara- 
tion that the President is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office. 
The Vice President will immediately be- 
come Acting President. Under this pro- 
cedure, the President must also submit, 
to the same officials, his written declara- 
tion that no inability exists; however, he 
shall resume his office only if the Vice 
President and the majority of the prin- 
cipal officers of the executive depart- 
ments do not transmit, within 4 days, 
their written declaration that the Presi- 
dent is still unable to discharge his duties. 
If such a disagreement exists, Congress 
shall decide the issue within 21 days. 

The action taken by the Congress must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States 
to become a constitutional amendment. 

The Department of Defense, for which 
the largest expenditures of our Govern- 
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ment are required, was allocated funds 
to provide for military construction, in- 
cluding support and the needs of the Ac- 
tive Forces, the Reserve components 
defense agencies, and military family 
housing. The latter has been neglected 
too long; therefore, this year's bill em- 
phasized more comfortable and attrac- 
tive housing and improved on-base 
family housing. 

To insure that all uniformed services 
personnel will, now and in the future, 
receive a level of compensation com- 
parable to that enjoyed by others in our 
economy, a bill was enacted to provide: 
First, a much-needed basic pay increase 
for all uniformed services personnel; 
second, payment of a variable reenlist- 
ment bonus; and third, a statutory re- 
quirement for an annual Presidential 
review of the adequacy of military pay 
and allowances and a quadrennial review 
in respect to the principles and concepts 
of military compensation. 

Legislative steps were taken to effec- 
tuate the 15th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, since the historic struggle for 
realization of this constitutional guaran- 
tee indicates that our national achieve- 
ments in this area have fallen short of 
our aspirations. 

The Voting Rights Act will eliminate 
the application of different standards to 
different people. It provides for the sus- 
pension of literacy tests and other 
devices in areas where there is reason 
to believe that such tests and devices 
have been and are being used to deny 
the right to vote on account of race or 
color; authorizes the appointment of 
Federal examiners in such areas to regis- 
ter persons who are qualified under 
State law, except insofar as such law is 
suspended by this Act, to vote in State, 
local, and Federal elections; empowers 
the Federal courts, in any action insti- 
tuted by the Attorney General, to en- 
force the guarantees of the 15th Amend- 
ment, to authorize the appointment of 
Federal examiners, pending final deter- 
mination of the suit or after a final 
judgment in which the court finds that 
violations have occurred; provides crimi- 
nal penalties for intimidating, threaten- 
ing, or coercing any person for voting 


or attempting to vote, or for urging or 


aiding any person to vote or attempt to 
vote; and provides civil and criminal 
remedies for enforcement of this act. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Act was ex- 
tended for 2 years, with increased appro- 
priations. With conditions as they are 
today in this field, this may emerge as a 
permanent need. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1965, including medical care for the aged, 
is considered the most significant and 
far-reaching legislation ever considered 
by a Congress. The social security pro- 
gram which was initiated in 1935 has 
been amended many times, such as the 
addition of survivors’ benefits in 1939, 
extension of coverage to the self-em- 
ployed in 1950, and the inclusion of dis- 
ability benefits in 1956. 

The amendments of 1965 are historic 
because they meet many urgent needs of 
our citizens such as extension of the pro- 
gram to the needy, to crippled children, 
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to the millions of our citizens whose pri- 
mary source of income is social security 
benefits, and most important, to our old- 
er citizens. 

The structural changes of broadest 
concern are the hospital and medical 
provisions, such as: hospital care of up to 
90 days for each illness, with a $40 de- 
ductible for the first 60 days and a $10 
deductible for the remaining 30 days; 
posthospital or nursing home care, 
including bed and board, nursing care, 
physical, occupational, and speech thera- 
py, and services of medical social work- 
ers, interns, and residents, for up to 100 
days for each illness, with a $5 deducti- 
ble per day after 20 days; home health 
visits by nurses or technicians for up to 
100 visits per year; outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services, with a $20 deductible 
and a coinsurance proviso; and a volun- 
tary medical insurance plan with a pre- 
mium of $3 per month for physicians’ 
and surgeons’ services and other services 
and supplies. 

There are important features outside 
the medical field. Retired persons are 
permitted to increase their outside earn- 
ings to $1,500, and 20 million benefici- 
aries of social security will receive a 7- 
percent increase in benefits. The act 
provides increased monthly benefits for 
persons who retire at or after 65; estab- 
lishes a continuation of children’s bene- 
fits to age 22 for full-time students; and 
reduces benefits for widows at age 60. 
Provisions relating to blind persons re- 
duce by half the number of quarters re- 
quired for blind persons disabled prior 
te age 31, with a minimum of 6 quarters 
required, and make available disability 
benefits to sightless individuals aged 55 
and over who are unable to engage in 
their past occupations. 

I consider the major structural changes 
to this law so important that I have se- 
cured some booklets which include an 
analysis of the act. I will send this to 
those who write to my Washington of- 
fice requesting a copy. My number is 
limited—first come, first served. 

The Community Health Services Act 
was extended for 5 years, through fiscal 
1970, with grants authorized to States 
and communities for mass immunization 
programs against polio, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, tetanus, and measles. 
The general and special health services, 
including those for migratory workers, 
the chronically ill and aged, were ex- 
tended for 1 year and grants were pro- 
vided for research to improve such serv- 
ices. 

In the field of mental health, $224.1 
million was authorized through fiscal 
1972 for grants to community mental 
health centers for professional and tech- 
nical staff; $205.5 million for training of 
teachers of the handicapped and retard- 
ed children; and $80 million for research, 
demonstration projects, and construc- 
tion of related facilities. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act is a major piece of legislation 
enacted to strengthen and improve the 
quality and number of education oppor- 
tunities. 

The act was amended and extended to 
improve educational programs. for dis- 
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advantaged children and to give Federal 
funds to public school districts whose 
burdens have been increased due to the 
presence of Federal installations in their 
area. The federally impacted areas 
rubric is a new concept of “impaction.” 
The Federal money can be used by local 
authorities to raise the level of education 
in their districts. It can be used for 
school library resources, instructional 
materials, library books and textbooks. 
Under this program, the allotment of 
Federal money to each State will be in 
proportion to the State’s total school 
enrollment. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 was 
enacted to endeavor to correct the many 
difficulties in institutions of higher 
learning which have erupted as a result 
of the desire of students to seek advance 
learning. Existing facilities have be- 
come overcrowded and, as new institu- 
tions have sprung up across the country, 
academic quality has often been sacri- 
ficed for the sake of growth. This is 
characterized by inadequate library re- 
sources, a lack of qualified teachers, 
packed classrooms, and insufficient 
scholarship funds. The Higher Educa- 
tion Act was designed to overcome or at 
least to ameliorate some of these prob- 
lems. 

The principal provisions are designed 
to encourage support for college and uni- 
versity community service projects; to 
upgrade college libraries and make more 
extensive the cataloging services of the 
Library of Congress; to improve library 
services by establishing Federal pro- 
grams for research and training in this 
area; to strengthen developing institu- 
tions by financing cooperative programs; 
to aid struggling colleges by establishing 
a national teaching fellowship program 
to attract outstanding young scholars; 
and to extend the benefits of college edu- 
cation by providing educational oppor- 
tunity grants for exceptionally needy 
students and reduced-interest student 
loans. This legislation also aims to ease 
the pressure of overcrowded academic 
facilities by making more flexible pro- 
visions relating to public community 
colleges and technical institutions. 

The Older Americans Act created the 
Administration on Aging within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, under the direction of a Commis- 
sioner to be appointed by the President. 
This agency will serve as a clearinghouse 
of information on problems of the aged 
and aging; will administer grants pro- 
vided by the act; will develop, conduct, 
and arrange for research and demon- 
stration programs; will provide technical 
assistance and consultation to State and 
local governments; and will prepare and 
publish educational materials dealing 
with the welfare of older persons. 

For its initial year of operation, $5 mil- 
lion was provided, with an additional $3 
million for its second year. and such sums 
as Congress may appropriate for the next 
3 fiscal years in grants to States for com- 
munity planning and coordination and 
training of special personnel, Money 
was also provided for public or nonprofit 
private agencies for study, development, 
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demonstration, and evaluation projects 
relating to the needs of the elderly. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, one of the most prominent 
bills of this Congress to which the Presi- 
dent referred as “the single most im- 
portant breakthrough” in the field of 
housing in the last 40 years, features 
provisions that will have an impact on 
disadvantaged persons, small business- 
men displaced by urban renewal, and on 
programs in large and small cities. 

Under the rent subsidy plan the Gov- 
ernment will pay part of the rent of low- 
income families accepted as tenants in 
new nonprofit housing projects built or 
owned by private, nonprofit groups— 
churches, cooperative, labor unions, or 
limited-dividend corporations. A family 
will pay roughly 25 percent of its total 
income for rent with the Government 
paying the difference to the owner. 

Other provisions contained in this bill 
include: First, matching grants for water 
and sewage facilities for localities and 
construction of community centers, 
youth centers, and neighborhood facili- 
ties in low-income centers; second, pro- 
grams permitting public housing families 
to be placed in empty units in existing 
apartments, with the permission of the 
landlord, who would be paid a subsidy: 
third, a new system of very low down 
payments on home mortgages for vet- 
erans who have not used their veterans’ 
housing rights; fourth, matching grants 
for urban beautification for parks and 
playgrounds; and fifth, loans for fixing 
rundown properties in urban renewal 
areas. 

A new executive department was es- 
tablished to give Cabinet-level recogni- 
tion to urban problems. The general 
welfare and security of the Nation and 
the health and living standards of its 
people will receive high priority. This 
is long overdue. No limitation is placed 
on the size of communities that may 
benefit from any program assigned to the 
new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and both small villages and 
large cities are included within its scope. 

Several governmental reorganization 
acts were passed, including two which I 
feel are most important—one affecting 
the Bureau of Customs and another 
which merged the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey with the Weather Bureau, to form 
a new agency within the Department of 
Commerce. 

The repeal of excise taxes has been ad- 
vocated by your Representative since I 
first had the honor to represent you in 
Congress. The removal of wartime ex- 
cise tax of jewelry, furs, cosmetics, lug- 
gage, business machines, sporting goods, 
televisions, radios, and many other items 
will represent a reduction of about $4.7 
billion over a 3-year period. 

This latest tax repeal will bring the 
total tax reduction to an astonishing $20 
billion by 1969. In 1962 a 7-percent in- 
vestment credit was given to business 
and a liberalized depreciation allowance 
was made. In 1963 a $14 billion indi- 
vidual and corporate income tax deduc- 
tion was granted. These three major tax 
revisions were the result of a vast change 
in policy inaugurated by President Ken- 
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nedy and implemented by the recom- 
mendations of President Johnson. 

The purpose of the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act is to es- 
tablish a comprehensive Federal program 
to deal with cigarette labeling and ad- 
vertising with respect to any relation- 
ship between smoking and health, where- 
by the public may be adequately informed 
that cigarette smoking may be hazardous 
to health by inclusion of a warning to 
that effect on each package of cigarettes. 

The sum of $1,092,400,000 was ear- 
marked to assist that section of the 
United States, a mountain area extend- 
ing from northern Pennsylvania to 
northern Alabama, known as Appala- 
chia, This area is endowed with natu- 
ral resources but beset in many areas by 
problems of unemployment and lack of 
decent living conditions. Under this 
statute, special programs are provided 
for: First, construction of an Appala- 
chian highway system to open up areas 
with developmental potential, using ma- 
terials indigenous to the region; second, 
grants for construction and operation of 
health facilities; and, third, a land im- 
provement and erosion control program, 
Provision has also been made for devel- 
opment and utilization of water and re- 
lated resources, including flood control, 
generation of hydroelectric power, pre- 
vention of water pollution and develop- 
ment of recreational facilities as well as 
improvement of rivers for navigation, 
and so forth. Additional provisions were 
made for vocational education facilities, 
sewage treatment works, and urban plan- 
ning grants. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act was extended, expanded, 
and improved. This program which has 
trained 340,000 individuals and made 
67,000 handicapped persons employable 
since it was launched in 1962, was con- 
tinued for 3 years until June 30, 1969, and 
provides $454 million for the operation of 
these programs. This bill creates a job 
development program to stimulate on- 
the-job training where there are short- 
ages of trained workers and is expected 
to create at least 10,000 jobs a month. 

The problem of good water” is, as we 
in New York well know, one of the most 
pressing problems facing this country to- 
day. Water is our greatest national re- 
source and is not only important now, 
but pure water must be preserved for 
untold generations to come. 

Two important bills pertaining to wa- 
ter were passed this year. The first es- 
tablishes a Federal Water Resources 
Council and River Basin Commission to 
coordinate planning for maximum use of 
resources and assist States in such plan- 
ning. The second, the Water Quality 
Act of 1965, establishes the first perma- 
nent national program for a comprehen- 
sive attack on water pollution. 

The saline water conversion program, 
which is designed to develop economically 
feasible processes for converting sea 
water and other saline water to fresh 
water, was amended by extending the 
research and development program for 
5 years, through 1972; $85 million was 
appropriated to conduct, encourage, and 
promote fundamental scientific research 
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and basic studies to develop the best and 
most economical processes and methods 
for converting saline water into water 
suitable for consumptive purposes; to 
conduct engineering research and tech- 
nical development work to determine the 
results of the research and studies in 
order to develop processes and plant de- 
signs to the point where they can be 
demonstrated on a large and practical 
scale; and to study methods for the re- 
covery and marketing of commercially 
valuable byproducts resulting from the 
conversion of saline water. 

The Secretary of the Interior, who ad- 
ministers the program, is authorized to 
acquire the services of chemists, physi- 
cists, engineers, and other personnel by 
contract or otherwise; to enter into con- 
tracts with educational institutions, 
scientific organizations, and industrial 
and engineering firms; to make research 
and training grants; and to utilize the 
facilities of Federal scientific labora- 
tories. 

In order to prevent a crisis in our 
rapidly dwindling supply of silver, Con- 
gress enacted legislation to conserve this 
essential metal which is used for defense. 
industry and the arts. Since 1792 silver 
has been the major ingredient of our 
coinage alloys for all but minor coins. 
If the present rate of silver consumption 
were continued, our Nation would run 
out of silver within 2 or 3 years. 

The bill eliminates the use of silver in 
all denominations of coins except the 
silver dollar; authorizes the minting of a 
new type of coin to replace the present 
dime, quarter, and half dollar; permits 
continued production for 5 years of 900 
fine silver coins; and establishes standby 
authority to prohibit, curtail, or regulate 
the exportation, melting or treating of 
any coin of the United States. These 
last two provisions are to insure a smooth 
and rapid transition from present silver 
coinage until the new coinage system is 
established. 

The new coins will be of such size, 
weight and electrical resistivity as to be 
compatible with rejector mechanisms of 
existing vending machines and other 
coin-operated devices. 

The Federa?! Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act was amended to provide for in- 
creased control over the distribution of 
depressant and stimulant drugs through 
increased records and inspection require- 
ments and by making possession of the 
drugs other than by the user illegal out- 
side the legitimate channels of com- 
merce. Authority over counterfeit drugs 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is increased. 

Such controls are necessary since it 
has been found that over 50 percent of 
these drugs are distributed through il- 
legal channels. Drug abuse has its af- 
fect in all aspects of life, from the abus- 
er’s family, and community to rising 
juvenile delinquency, crimes and high- 
way traffic accicent rates. That is why 
this legislation was urgently needed. 

The National Commission on Food 
Marketing, an organization composed of 
Members of Congress from both parties 
to study and appraise the marketing 
structure of the American food industry, 
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was granted an extension of 1 year in 
which to make a final report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. When submitted, 
this report will be an analysis of the 
changing structure of this industry from 
farmer to producer to consumer. It will 
suggest ways for the maintenance of an 
efficient and competent food industry in 
the future on the basis of studying past 
changes and trends which seem likely to 
continue into the future. 

The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 is based upon 
three previous acts: the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act, and the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act. 

The 1965 amendments to the Area Re- 
development Act corrected many defi- 
ciencies in that act by: First, providing 
for the public facilities necessary to a 
complete and effective program of eco- 
nomic development; second, expanding 
the business loan program to create new 
employment; third, expanding technical 
assistance and research programs; 
fourth, providing for expanded economic 
growth in natural centers to provide jobs 
for residents of neighboring distressed 
areas; and fifth, encouraging economic 
programs on an interstate or regional 
basis. 

The Public Works Acceleration Act of 
1962 had two basic purposes: To pro- 
vide immediate temporary employment 
through the accelerated construction of 
public works in distressed areas and to 
help these communities become more at- 
tractive for industrial development. 
The results were most encouraging. Ap- 
proximately 7,700 projects, involving a 
Federal expenditure of $843 million, pro- 
vided an estimated 2 million man- 
months of employment and spurred eco- 
nomic development in needy areas. The 
1965 act retains many features of the 
previous law, but is more restrictive as to 
area eligibility and requires for most 
projects a general relation to overall eco- 
nomic development. 

The Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act was enacted in this session of 
Congress. During the almost 2 years it 
was being considered, it became apparent 
that there were other regions in the Na- 
tion which could benefit from a similar 
approach to regional economic develop- 
ment. Therefore, the act was amended 
and extended to include other needy 
regions. 

The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act contains a provision making 
it unlawful for anyone to forge or alter 
a draft card, but there was no provision 
against knowingly destroying or mutilat- 
ing draft cards. This was corrected by 
and amendment to the act providing 
that, upon conviction, anyone who know- 
ingly destroys or mutilates a draft card 
would be subject to a fine up to $10,000 
or 5 years imprisonment. This is a 
straightforward answer to those who 
would make a mockery of our efforts in 
South Vietnam by engaging in the mass 
destruction of draft cards. 

The authorization for the omnibus 
farm bill is one piece of legislation which 
I supported reluctantly, and only after 
the deletion of the provision which 
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would have increased the cost of bread. 
The program is too costly and needs 
basic changes to help the small farmer, 
to help the consumer-taxpayer, and to 
improve the distribution of surpluses to 
the needy. To accomplish this, I have 
advocated a return to the supply and 
demand theory—with direct payments 
to the farmer in place of subsidies. The 
present bill does accomplish more toward 
this theory. One cannot have a floor for 
cost while a sky limit on price. 

I will continue my fight to change this 
legislation, which I am sure should not 
cost the Nation $20 billion yearly. 

My gesundheit bill was introduced by 
me in an endeavor to obtain Federal 
legislation to help the sufferers of hay 
fever, having learned from one of my 
constituents, Mr. Herman Aaronoff, that 
programs instituted on the local level 
have afforded little relief from this prob- 
lem. I introduced a bill for Federal ac- 
tion to expand the research and experi- 
mentation for the eradication of rag- 
weed. This would take the form of an 
amendment to a section of the agricul- 
ture law. 

There are 1 million sufferers of hay 
fever in New York State alone and 10 
million in the United States. There are 
4,000 deaths per year and many medical 
bills and man-hour losses as a result of 
this health problem. It seems unfortu- 
nate to me that nearly $20 billion can be 
spent on the Agriculture Act, of which 
much is allocated for the eradication of 
witchweed, which impedes the growth of 
grain, while no funds are included for 
the eradication of ragweed, which is det- 
rimental to the health of our Nation. In 
Une with this, I am endeavoring to aug- 
ment an air pollution control law for 
the mandatory control of air pollution 
to clear the air for the better health of 
the people of our city, our State, and our 
Nation. 

In the field of labor-management rela- 
tions, several laws were enacted to meet 
existing problems. The most important 
was the repeal of section 14(b)—the 
right-to-work provisions—of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1947. 
These right-to-work provisions repre- 
sented a departure from the principle 
recognized in the original act that a uni- 
form national labor relations policy is 
necessary and desirable. Congress con- 
sidered it appropriate, at the time sec- 
tion 14(b) was approved, to permit States 
to experiment in this area. However 18 
years of experimentation and expe- 
rience has demonstrated that uniform- 
ity in our labor laws is the sounder 
Policy. 

An analysis of collective bargaining 
experience over the past 15 years demon- 
strates beyond doubt that the regula- 
tlon of contractual provisions concern- 
ing union membership is an integral part 
of any fully developed labor relations 
code. The issue of union security has 
been an important issue in collective 
bargaining negotiations; has been re- 
garded as essential to the survival of 
the collective bargaining principle; has 
often been the cause of industrial fric- 
tion and unrest; and is intimately in- 
volved in the give and take of bargain- 
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ing. This is evidenced by the increased 
scope of Federal regulations dealing with 
organizational and recognition picketing, 
with union elections, with the rights of 
union members, and with the internal 
affairs of labor organizations, including 
the right to join a union. 

Most important, section 14(b) has been 
seized upon by interests seeking to pro- 
mote so-called right-to-work laws by 
representing that they will attract indus- 
try and will provide competitive advan- 
tages in the form of weak unions and 
low labor costs. Such actions have 
aroused the bitter opposition of workers 
and others who believe that our economy 
can and should provide good wages and 
good working conditions. States that do 
not have such laws have quite naturally 
regarded efforts to attract industry in this 
manner as unfair competition. These 
right-to-work contests have not only 
divided Americans in various States, as 
stated by the President in his message 
to Congress, but have set States against 
States in this tug and haul to attract or 
retain industry. 

Allow me to clarify my position on this 
legislation. I believe that the right-to- 
work issue involved in the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) is basically misunderstood. 
No one can deny the right to work, any 
more than one has an inherent right to 
live. The right to work cannot be taken 
away by any government, Federal or 
State. The question of the repeal of 
14(b) is not the right to work but the 
right to bargain freely for the right kind 
of work under the right conditions. Men 
who work have the right to organize 
through collective bargaining, to earn 
repectable wages and acceptable working 
conditions. 

Less controversial but equally im- 
portant action by Congress amended the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
to permit employer contributions for 
joint industry promotion of products in 
certain instances, or a joint committee 
or board empowered to interpret pro- 
visions of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. These programs would be per- 
missive, not mandatory, subjects of col- 
lective bargaining. It will not be an un- 
fair labor practice to refuse to bargain 
over such matters. 

The amendment approved by Congress 
refers to product promotions only. For 
instance, the Operative Plasters and Ce- 
ment Masons might choose to promote 
plaster through a jointly administered 
program while other contractors and 
craft unions may choose to promote the 
use of other materials. It is the purpose 
of the amendment to permit this. 

The following safeguards to jointly ad- 
ministered funds were provided: First, 
payments must go to a separate trust; 
second, funds cannot be commingled with 
any other funds; third, funds cannot be 
used in programs that are employer or 
management functions or labor organiza- 
tion functions; and fourth, the applica- 
ble requirements of the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act apply to 
the trust fund. 

CONCLUSION 


For any detailed information you de- 
sire, please write to me in Washington 
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as my office is open all year for your serv- 
ice. I take this opportunity to thank you 
for placing your faith in me and to assure 
you that I have represented you to the 
best of my ability. 


A Proposition To Create Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the Nation is spending billions of 
dollars to fight poverty, there is under 
serious consideration before the Area Re- 
development Administration and its suc- 
cessor agency, the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, a proposal to shift 
poverty around and to create new 
poverty. 

I have reference to applications for $2,- 
700,000 of Government funds to establish 
a vast integrated broiler complex in the 
New Castle area of western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, the poultry industry al- 
ready confronts the prospect of market 
gluts from overproduction, and this in- 
dustry suffers periodic price disaster. To 
bring in huge new production with Goy- 
ernment funds would create havoc in the 
broiler industry. This proposition is 
dangerous. It is absurd and it simply 
does not make sense. 

The loans would not create any net 
increase in employment. Any new em- 
ployment at New Castle would create un- 
employment in established broiler pro- 
ducing areas. 

The loans, as proposed, would be made 
in an area where substantial unemploy- 
ment does not exist, according to the 
standards set by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. : 

The loans would add approximately 
350,000 broilers per week to national pro- 
duction, where both capacity and pro- 
duction now are more than adequate. 

The existing broiler industry, which. 
has financed its own production and 
merchandising facilities, would be forced 
to compete with a new facility using Gov- 
ernment money on long terms and at 
very low interest. 

Moreover, if the proposed New Castle 
facility is a sound proposition the money 
sought by the applicants to the ARA will 
be available to them from private sources 
on the same basis that private money is 
available to the established industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the New Castle applica- 
tions have been pending before the ARA 
for several months. Numerous Members 
of Congress cannot understand how any 
serious thought ever was given to them. 
We have conveyed our thinking to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, 
and to the ARA Administrator, Mr. 
Batt. Still this proposition hangs over 
the broiler industry like the sword of 
Damocles. 

The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 has been enacted 
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by the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. The EDA now succeeds the ARA. 
One provision of the new act reads: 

No financial assistance under this act shall 
be extended to any project when the results 
would be to increase the production of goods, 
materials, or commodities, or the availability 
of services or facilities, when there is not 
sufficient demand for such goods, materials, 
commodities, services, or facilities to employ 
the efficient capacity of existing competitive 
commercial or industrial enterprises. 


Since by any definition broilers are a 
commodity, and the New Castle complex 
would most assuredly increase the pro- 
duction of broilers, and all economic in- 
dicators point to a period of increased 
broiler production in the months ahead, 
there is no question but that this lan- 
guage in the law specifically enjoins ARA 
or EDA from granting the New Castle 
loans. 

Mr. Speaker, a specific potential for 
hurt and harm to people shows up in the 
proposed loan in the light of the war on 
poverty in which we, as a nation, are now 
engaged. Do we want to spend Govern- 
ment money to shift poverty from one 
area to another? There are assertions 
that the areas around New Castle have 
been poverty ridden. Yet, my informa- 
tion is that these sections have been re- 
moved from the areas designated in need 
of aid, according to ARA standards. 
Now, Chatham County, in North Caro- 
lina, a county which I am privileged to 
represent in the Congress, produces a 
large volume of broilers, many of which 
are marketed in western Pennsylvania. 
Shall we now use Government money to 
shift this North Carolina production to 
Pennsylvania and thereby subsidize the 
creation of poverty conditions in North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Speaker, I said earlier that if the 
proposed New Castle facility is a sound 
proposition the money sought by the ap- 
plicants will be available to them from 
private sources, on the same basis that 
private money is available to the estab- 
lished industry. 

I have a copy of a letter written to sev- 
eral Members of the Congress by the 
senior vice president of one of the princi- 
pal banks in Philadelphia. This banker 
writes: 

Some of our customers in the poultry in- 
dustry have expressed great concern to us 
over the proposed establishment of a large 
integrated poultry operation in New Castle, 
Pa., with the support of the ARA. This bank 
has substantial loans to the poultry industry 
and we too share their concern. For many 
years the industry has been plagued periodi- 
cally with overproduction and it appears un- 
wise at this time to further complicate the 
problem with a Government subsidy in the 
form of long-term, low-rate loans. Many of 
those in the industry feel that governmental 
controls and supports are needed to restrain 
production. I do not agree with this ap- 
proach but do feel strongly that it is illogical 
to use Government money to bring more 
chickens on the market when supplies are 
already excessive. 

From my own knowledge, I am confident 
that no private lender would seriously con- 
sider financing such a project and it is my 
impression that as a matter of fact the unem- 
ployment situation in the area is not large 
enough to qualify it for the ARA. 
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Present chicken prices and profits are good 
but this is closely related to the high price 
of beef and pork. When the latter corrects 
itself with the large number of breeder birds 
and flocks producing hatching eggs, and with 
the long-term commitments of the broiler 
industry to raise these birds, it seems cer- 
tain to us that there will be an extended 
period of lower prices and substantial losses. 

I certainly hope you will look into this. 
I feel the ARA's program is a good one but 
that this would certainly be a misuse of it. 


Mr. Speaker, several Members of the 
House are urging me, as chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, to set 
public hearings of this committee, for 
the purpose of making a thorough ex- 
ploration of the proposed New Castle 
poultry loans. I assure these Members 
that such a hearing will be held unless 
there is some early indication that the 
ARA or its successor agency, EDA, will 
reject this proposition completely and 
finally. 


H.R. 9567: The Higher Education Act 
of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
was not present on the fioor of the House 
last Thursday, August 26, when the 
Higher Education Act, H.R. 9567, was up 
for consideration. I have been ill with 
pneumonia and by doctors’ orders have 
not been allowed to return to Washing- 
ton as yet. 

Since I was not able to secure a live 
pair in favor of the bill on final passage 
but was only paired generally, I should 
like to go on record as to my interest in 
and support of this legislation. 

In my congressional district in North 
Carolina 13 institutions of higher learn- 
ing are located, 4 of them State-sup- 
ported institutions. I have had so many 
appealing letters from young people in 
the district who ardently desire to secure 
a college education but whose families 
cannot finance the cost in whole and 
sometimes in part. These young people, 
the potential future leaders in a complex 
and demanding culture, need assistance 
to realize their dreams and to fit them- 
selves for the roles they should be able 
to play in the future development of our 
country. While I had some reservations 
about certain portions of the bill, I felt 
its beneficial aspects outweighed the as- 
pects about which I had reservations. 

In addition to assisting students, the 
bill will be of benefit to colleges and uni- 
versities in construction expansion pro- 
grams necessary to meet the burgeoning 
student population, will encourage and 
strengthen the developing institutions of 
the country struggling to help meet this 
need, and will improve and upgrade col- 
lege and university libraries, as well as 
provide for training of more librarians. 
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More educational training to more peo- 
ple and a program of continuing educa- 
tion can be provided through the com- 
munity service courses under title I of 
the bill. 

It is my hope that in toto the bill will 
prove beneficial to students, institutions, 
and communities in the challenging 
years that lie ahead of us here in the 
United States. 


More on Jet Noise—Novel Test Over Long 
Island—Part VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 27, 1965, industry and Gov- 
ernment joined in performing a novel 
and unique scientific experiment in the 
continuing search for the answer to the 
problem of aircraft noise. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
conducted the noise control research test 
with the use of a lighter-than-air blimp 
loaned to NASA by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

The test was conducted over Long Is- 
land Sound by flying the NASA Convair 
990 jet flying laboratory past the Good- 
year blimp which was equipped with de- 
vices for measuring noise with sensitive 
sound equipment and other recording 
instruments. NASA officials hope to 
gather data on sound patterns, measured 
in flight, for use in noise control research. 

The following press release issued by 
NASA outlines the scope of this unique 
test: 

GOODYEAR BLIMP To Am NASA Srupy 

or SOUND PATTERNS 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has obtained the short-term 
loan of a Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. blimp 
for a study of sound patterns created by air- 
planes in flight. 

The 1-day test, weather permitting, is 
scheduled for August 27 over Long Island 
Sound where the blimp will fly at an altitude 
of about 2,000 feet at less than 10 miles per 
hour. 

NASA’s Convair 990 jet flying laboratory 
will be fown at low speeds past the blimp at 
varying close distances while a detailed pat- 
tern of sound field created by the airplane is 
recorded. 

The blimp, used generally by Goodyear for 
promotional work, such as its present asso- 
ciation with the New York World's Fair, will 
provide a “skyhook” on which NASA sci- 
entists have mounted sensitive sound record- 
ing instruments. 

The test is part of NASA's aircraft noise 
research program to better the understand- 
ing of the generation of sound and its spread 
through the air to the ground. By measur- 
ing the sound patterns in the air, data will 
be provided free of the complicating in- 
fluences of ground and water surfaces. 

Many measurements of aircraft sounds 
have been made in the past, but little has 
been collected in the free air without the 
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interference of reflected sound waves. By 


obtaining measurements in flight, scientists 
will have a standard base of sound patterns 
for use in correlating various laboratory re- 
search studies directed at noise control. 

The project is under the technical direc- 
tion of NASA’s Langley Research Center, 
Hampton, Va., with management by the 
NASA Headquarters Office of Advanced Re- 
search and Technology. 

The blimp is one of two owned by Good- 
year, and they are the only lighter-than-air 
craft still in service. The company is sup- 
porting the NASA test at no charge. 

The Convair 990 prototype is based at 
NASA's Ames Research Center, Mountain 
View, Calif. 


Mr. Speaker, the abatement of aircraft 
noise at its source is a fundamental prob- 
lem which NASA is researching. Those 
of us who are deeply concerned with the 
aireraft noise problem will watch very 
closely for the results of this latest and 
extraordinary experiment. 

The blimp landed at Flushing Airfield 
in Queens, N.Y., on Friday afternoon, 
August 27 and I had the opportunity to 
visit the airfield that afternoon to exam- 
ine the Goodyear blimp used in the ex- 
periment by NASA officials. At the air- 
field I spoke to Lt. Roy Belotti, Sr., 
airship pilot—U.S. Navy, retired, now in 
the employ of the Goodyear Co. Lieu- 
tenant Belotti who spent 20 years in the 
Navy—12 of which were spent with 
lighter than air ships described the flight 
to me. 

I have previously visited Cape Ken- 
nedy and the NASA Langley Research 
Center to discuss with those most knowl- 
edgeable in noise control research, the 
plans and projects which may lead to a 

ugh in this puzzling and seri- 
ous problem. 

I have sounded the alarm on many 
aspects of this problem during the past 
months in order to alert my colleagues in 
the House to the fact that aircraft noise 
is a national problem. I will continue 
to sound the alarm and urge congres- 
sional action. 
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Mr. Speaker, on August 19, 1965, I 
wrote the following letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States proposing a 
Presidential Commission to examine into 
the problem of jet noise in depth and to 
propose solutions to the Congress: 

Audusr 19, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: In the era of the 
Great Society there is a problem which cries 
out for your attention—that is, the pollu- 
tion of the airways with the noise from jet 
planes. Jet noise affects the daily lives of 
those living in and around the periphery of 
the more than 100 jetports in the United 
States; and as small jet aircraft is developed, 
millions of people living around our airports 
will become equally affected. 

I have lived in the shadow of Kennedy 
International Airport these past 18 years 
and, accordingly, I speak from personal ex- 
perience. Since the coming of the jet planes, 
my family life and the family lives of all the 
residents on the periphery of this multiple- 
landing-strip airport have been seriously dis- 
turbed and disrupted. No longer is it pos- 
sible for us to enjoy the full use of our 
property. Telephone service is disrupted; 
television reception is interfered with; and 
even away from our homes, all our services 
on Saturdays and Sundays, wedding cere- 
monies and funerals, are disturbed. 

Since I have come to Congress in Janu- 
ary and because of the seriousness of this 
problem to my constituents, and all those 
who reside in neighboring districts border- 
ing on Kennedy Airport, I have proposed 
legislation calling for increased research in 
an effort to find a solution to the problem 
of jet noise. I have also introduced legis- 
lation to protect against the expansion of 
the problem by providing assistance for 
proper land use studies and buffer zones in 
connection with the establishment of new 
airports, as well as, around the existing air- 
ports. 

Mr. President, we now have over 100 jet 
airports in our Nation. Airports, located 
in every one of the 50 States, now have facili- 
ties to accommodate jet aircraft, and there- 
fore, the lives of a great many of our citizens 
are affected by the problem. This is not a 
local problem, 
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Mr. President, the answer to the aircraft 
noise problem will come only when you, from 
your high position, recognize it as national 
in scope and consider the appointment of 
a commission to examine it in depth and 
propose solutions to the Congress. As an 
American I cannot accept the statement that 
“there is no solution.” A nation which can 
send a spacecraft to explore the planet Mars 
surely can find the answer to this problem. 

Mr. President, deafening noise is as much a 
“pollution of the air” as chemicals and 
fumes. In the ear of the Great Society we 
must protect the health and lives of all of 
our citizens, equally affected by such con- 
tamination. The air we breathe and the 
noise we hear affect young and old alike—the 
poor and the rich in all walks of life—of all 
political persuasions—surely it is a problem 
national in scope. 

I respectfully request your consideration of 
this far-reaching problem. 

Very respectfully, 
HERBERT TENZER, 
Member of Congress. 


The above letter was hand delivered to 
the White House. On August 19, the fol- 
lowing telegram was received from the 
White House in answer to the above let- 
ter: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1965. 
Hon. HERBERT TENZER, 
Lawrence, Long Island, N.Y.: 

The problem of aircraft noise is one which 
deserves our serious consideration. Your 
suggestion of a Presidential conference on the 
subject is under consideration in my Office in 
connection with studies presently underway 
as discussed with you by Dr. MacLeod. Be 
assured the problem is receiving our contin- 
uing attention. 

DonaLp F. HORNING, 
Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology. 


I respectfully urge all my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to support 
my proposal for a Presidential Commis- 
sion and for congressional hearings on 
H.R. 2086, H.R. 7981, H.R. 7982, and re- 
lated bills dealing with the subject of jet 
noise abatement. 


